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POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


COMPLETE DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


WITH A 


| -PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY AND A GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 


| BY 


| L. COLANGE, LL. D. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NEARLY THREE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 


AND BY 


Chirty- Five Barge Golored Maps, 


ACCOMPANIED BY AN INDEX TO EACH MAP, 


FORMING A 


COMPLETE ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


BY 
JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F. R. G. S. 


IN FIVE VOLUMES. 
VoL. I. A- COPP. 
PHILADELPHIA: 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL. 
1883. 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


1 ed 


aa 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 
Baltimore, Md 
Cincinnati, O. 
San Francisco, Cal 
New Orleans, La. 
Cleveland, O.. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y.. 
Washington, D. 6. 
Newark, N. J 
Louisville, K 
Jersey City, N. J.. 
Detroit, Mich... 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Providence, R. I 


St. Paul, Minn.. 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Harrisburgh, Pa.. 


Population of the UNITED STATES. 


155.137 
147,307 
136.400 
123.645 
120,728 
116.342 
115.578 
104.850 


Dayton, O 38.677 109 
Lynn, Mass 38,284 110 
Denver, Col 35,630 | 1 
Oakland, Cal 556 | 1 
Atlanta, Ga. 37,421 | 113 
Utica, N. 855 33,913 | 1 


65 Trenton, N. 


63 Savannah, G 
64 Omaha, N 


72 Salem, Mass. 


73 Quincey, III. 


74 Fort n 

75 New Waya eR 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Lancaster, Pa... 
Somerville, Mass. 
Wilkesbarre, Pa 
Augusta, Ga 
Des Moines, Iowa, 
Dubuque, Iowa, 


07 Gloucester, Mass. 
08 Lewiston, Me.... 
Pawtucket, R. I 
East Saginaw, M. 
11 Williamsport, Pa 
12 Yonkers N N. Y. 
Houston, Texas 
14 Haverhill, Mass... 


Portland, Me 33,810 | 115 Lake Townsh 
Memphis, Tenn 33,593 | 116 Kingston, N. 
8 men eld, ie 33,340 | 117 Meriden, Conn 
ester, N 32,630 | 118 Hempstead, N: Ys 
St. 5 h, Mo. . 484 | 119 Zanesville, Ohio. 
Grand rd Ra 32,015 120 Allentown, Pa... 
Wheeling, 31,266 121 Cduncil Bluffs, lowa.. 
Mobile, 0 31.205 122 Newburgh, N. Y 
Hoboken, N. J. 30,989 | 123 Wilmington, N. 


port, Conn. 
70 Elizal ih. N.J 
71 Erie, Fa. 


— 


CENSUS OF 1880. 


[See also the United States, the several States, Territories, &c.) 


Total, 50,152,866. Divided thus: White, 43,404,876 ; Colored, 6,577,151; 
582; Females, 24,632,284. Number of Females to 100,000 M 
the care of the Government, are not included, 


CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE UNITED STATES HAVING A 


30,518 | 125 


29,148 | 130 Montgomery, 


132 Johnston, N. 


28 8 85 


x 
x 
a 


136 Joliet, III. 


SEN NAA 


139 Racine, Wis... 
140 5 nchburg, 


HE 


142 Sandusky, O 
143 Oshkosh, Wis.. 


RESSS 


76 

ad 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 
Albany, N. Y.. 90,903 | 83 Galveston, Tex. 22,253 144 Hyde Park, m 
Rochester, N. Y 89,363 | 84 Watervliet, 22,220 | 145 Py rt, E 1. 
Allegheny, Pa 78,681 | 85 Norfolk, Va 21,966 | 146 peka; Kan 
Indianapolis, 75,074 | 86 Auburn, N. 21 924 147 To POE 
Richmond, Va. 63,803 | 87 Holyoke, Mass.. 21851 | 148 Atchison, Kan 
New Haven, Con 62,882 | 88 Davenport, Iowa.. 21,834 | 149 Chester, Pa.. 
Lowell, Muss. . 59.485 89 Chelsea, Mass... 21,785 | 150 Lafayette, In 
Worcester, Mass 58,295 | 90 Petersburg, Va. 21,656 | 151 ville, Col. 
bce) Na: ere 56,747 | 91 Sacramento, Cal.. 21,420 152 La Crosse, Wis... 
Kansas City, Mo. 55,813 | 92 Taunton, Mass.. 21, 213 | 153 New Britain, Conn.. 
Cambridge, Mass.. 52,740 | 93 Norwic 21 141 154 Norwalk, Conn.. 
Syracuse, N. V. . 51,791 | 94 Osw 21,117 155 Vork. Pa. 
Columbus, 0. 51,665 95 Salt. e City, Utah. 20,768 | 156 Concord, N. H. 
Paterson, N. J 50,887 | 96 Springfield, O 20,729 | 157 Lincoln, R. I. 
Toledo, O.. 50,143 | 97 Bay City, Mich. 20,693 | 158 Virginia, City, Nev.. 
Charieston, S. 6 19,999 | 98 San Antonio, Tex 20.561 | 159 New Lots N. N 
Fall River, Mass 49,006 | 99 Elmira, N. Y... 20,541 | 160 Schenectady, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 46,887 | 100 Newport, Ky 20,433 161 e a. 
Scranton, Pa. 45,850 | 101 Waterbury, Conn 20,269 162 Brockton, Mass 
Nashville, Tenn 48,461 | 102 Foughkos ie, N. Y 20,207 | 163 Newburyport, ) 
Reading, Pa. . 43,280 103 Springfield. 19,746 | 164 Lockport, N. 
Hartford, cone 42,553 104 Altoona, Packt 19,716 | 165 Nashua, N. H.. 
Wilmington, Del. 42,499 | 105 Burlington, Iowa. 19,450 | 166 Pittsfield, Mass.. 
Camden, N. 7 41,658 106 Cohoes, N. Y.... 19,417 | 167 South Bend, Ind 


19,329 168 Pottsville, Pa.. 
19,083 | 169 Orange. N. J... 


19,016 | 17 Rockford, Ill... 


18,646 | 174 Lincoln, Neb.. 
18,475 | 175 Chattanooga, 


18,340 | 178 Castleton, 
18,160 | 179 Cortlandt, N. 


17,361 | 184 Canton, 
Copyright, T. Ellwood Zell, 1881. 


131 Lexington, . 


133 Leavenworth, Kan 
184 Akron; 0 
135 New Albany, Ind.. 


137 Jackson, Mich. 
138 Woonsocket, R. a — 


141 Flushing, ＋ 


19,030 | 170 Little Rock, Ark 


18,934 | 172 Fond-du-Lac, W 
18.892 | 173 Norristown, Pa.. 


18,396 176 Macon, Ga...... 
18,342 177 Richmond, Ind.. 


18,120 | 180 Biddeford, Me.... 
18063 | 181 Georgetown, D. C 
18,059 | 182 San Jose, Cal.. 
18,050 | 183 Fitchbw . 


Native, 43,475,506; Foreign, 6,677,360; Males, 25,520, 


17,815 


16, 105 
16,053 
16,031 
15,959 
15,919 
15,838 
15,749 
15,716 
15,693 
15,451 
15,431 
15,106 
14,996 
14,860 
14,820 
14,505 
13,978 
13,956 
13,940 
13,838 
13,765 
13,705 
13,681 
13,675 
13,658 
13.608 
13,537 
13,522 
13,397 
13,367 
13,279 
13,253 
13,206 
13,185 
13,136 
13.091 
13,064 
13,004 
12,892 
12,748 
12,743 
12,679 
12,664 
12,652 
12,578 
12,567 
12,405 


— 12258 


POPULATION OF 10,000, AND UPWARDS. 


30,681 | 124 Binghamton, N. Y 
Bloomington, III 
29,910 | 126 New Brunswick, N. 
29,720 | 127 Long Island € ‘ity, N 
29,815 | 128 Newton, Mass. 
29,280 | 129 Bangor, Me. 


185 
186 
187 


CENSUS OF 1880, 
Northampton, Mass... 
Warwick, R. I.. 
Rutland, Vi.. 


Hamilton, 0. 
Keokuk, Iowa.. 


Easton, Pu. . . 
Oyster Bay, N. 
Aurora, III.. 

Vicksburg, Miss.. 
Middletown, Con 
Amsterdam, N. Y 
Waltham, Mass 
Dover, N. I. . 
Danbury, Conn 
Rock Tana, il 
Derby, Conn. 
Brookhaven, 
Wallkill, N. Y.. 
Galesburg, III 
Portsmouth, 
Burlington. Vt. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Stamford, Conn... 
Muskegon, Mich. 
Logansport, Ind.. 
Att eborough, Mass 
Hannibal, Mo..... 
Shreveport, La. 
Austin, co 
Chillicothe, O 
Woburn, Mass.. 
Jacksonville, III. 
Sara P 
Fishkill, 
Watertown, N. Y 
Belleville, Ill. 
Weymouth, Mass. 
Quincy, Mass...... 
New London, Conn 
Saginaw, Mich.... 
Jeffersonville, Ind.. 
Saugerties, N. Y.. 
Dallas, Texas...... 
Ogdensburgh, N. Y 
Madison, 18 


North Adams, 
Shen peoe. Pa.. 
rough 
e Ciare Wise 
Cedar Rapids, low 
Jamaica, N. Y.. 
Columbia, S. C 


ales, 96,517. Total Asiatic Population; 105,717; of Indians, not taxed, 65,122, e., those in tribal relations, under 


12,172 
12,163 
12,149 
12,122 
12,117 
12,093 
12,045 
12,017 
11,937 
11,924 
11.923 
11.825 
11,814 
11,731 
11,711 
11.711 
11.687 
11.669 
11.660 
11,649 
11,544 
11,483 
11,446 
11,388 
11,364 
11,325 
11,314 
11,311 
11,298 
11,262 
11,198 
11,111 
11,074 
11,017 
10,960 
10,938 
10,938 
10,927 
10,822 
10,732 
10,697 
10,682 
10,571 
10,529 
10,529 
10,525 
10,422 
10,8375 
10,358 
10,340 
40,325 
10,287 
10,249 
10,208 
10,192 
10,148 
10,126 
10,118 
10,104 
10,089 
10,040 


Entered, aecording to Act of Congress, in the year 1871, by T. ELLWOOD ZELL, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court, in and for the Eastern Distriet of Pennsylvania. 


Re-entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1878, and in 1881, by 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 


the Office of the Librarian of ee at Sasa ass 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


A. „Adjective. 
. Bachelor of Arts. 


Abt, About. 

A. „Ante Christum. 
Ac . Accusative. 
Act., „Active. 


A. D. „Lit. Anno Domini, (In the year of our Lord.) 


Adm., ... ae „Administration. 

Ad., adv. Adverb. 

Agr., Agric.. Agriculture. 

Al Alabama. 

Al, „Albanian. 

Alg., Alge Igebra. 

Alt. „Altitude, 

A. M., Anno Mundi, (In the year of the world.) 
Anat., Anatomy. 

Anc.,.. Ancient; anciently. 


Ant., Antiq.. Antiquities. 
„April. 

i «Arabic. 

Arch., Archit.,.Architecture. 

. Archeology. 
-Arithmetic. 
Arizona Territory. 
„Arkansas. 
„Armorican. 
Arrondissement. 
„Article. 

y . Anglo-Saxon. 

A, Astron.,... Astronomy. 
August; augmentative 


„Before Christ. 

Bean. and Fi -Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Between. 

Biblical. 

Bibliography. 

Bachelor of Laws. 


C., Cent.,.. ......Century. 
California. 
Canton. 

„Capital. 

Carolus, (Charles.) 
.Carpentry. 

Celtic. 

n fer, (compare.) 
Chaldean; Chaldee. 


Chald 


Chap... Chapter 

Chiar., Cuaract , Charncter. 

Chem. ... Chemistry. 
hinese. 


-Chirurgical, ald ere 557 


Chronicles; Chronology. 
Climat. 
County ; Company. 


Colonel, 


«Colorado Territory. 


bbreviated ; abbreviation. 


.Colloqnial: colloquially; colloquialism. 


. Commerce. 

Composition ; comparative ; 
compounded, 

Conchology. 

«Conjunction. 

. Connecticut. 


Com., 
Comp... 


Conch, 9 


Con., Contracted. 

Con. Sect.,......Conic Section. 

Copt, «Coptic. 

Corin. „Corinthians. 

Corn., «Cornish. 

Corrupt. .. Corrupted; corruption. 
Cosmog., . Cosmography. 


Crystallog....... Crystallography. 
Curio., Curios., Curiosities, 


D 


esses Died: Dutch. 
„Dakota Territory. 
«Danish ; Daniel. 

. Dative. 

„District of Columbia. 
Doctor of Divinity. 
December. 
Delaware. 

.. Department, 
„Description. 

.. Deuteronomy. 
„Diagnosis. 


Diminutive. 
„Diplomacy. 
District. 
„Domestic. 


Dom. Econ., Domestic Economy. 
Dram Lit. “Dramatic Literature. 
Dry., Dryd. Dryden 

Du. . Dutch. 


Dyn., Dynam., Dynamics. 


E 


«East by South. 
„Ecclesiastes. 
Ecclesiastical. 
Ecclesiastical History. 
Edinburgh Review. 
Education. 

Erempli gratia, (for example.) 
„Electricity. 

Venn. -..-. Encyclopedia, 

Ency. Brit.. .. Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Enst-North-Enst. 
„England: English. 
Engineering. 

. English Law. 
Entomology. 

Et cetera. 
ymol.,Etymology. 

Example, Exodus. 
«Exports. 

„Extent. 


z 


Fam., Family. 
Far. « Farriery. 
Feb.. . February. 
Feud. . Feudal. 
Fig.. „Figure. 
Finn Finnish. 


Florida. 


ae) 4 
388 fim 


At the end of each Letter is a Supplement, containing additional information. 
gar, ATTENTION IS CALLED THERET O. 


Ga. 
Gael., . 
Gazet., 
Gen., 
Gen, 
Geo..,.. 
Geog.. 
Geol., . 
Geom., 
Georg., 
Ger., 
Goth., .. 
Gov., Govt 


- Gazetteer. 
... General ; Genesis, 


USED IN THIS WORK. 


„Flemish. 
Folio. 


Formula: formerly. 


. Fortification. 

+ French. 
„From 

.. Frequentative. 


Frisian, 
Foot, Feet. 


G 


Georgia. 


Gaelic. 


Genus; genera, 


A Geology. 
.. Geometry. 


Georgics. 


„German. 
„Gothic. 
Governor; Government. 


Greek. 
Grammar. 
Gunnery. 


H 


„Hours. 


Hebrew. 


„ Heraldry. 


.. Hogshead ; hogsheads. 


... Hindostanee. 
History. 


Honorable. 
Horticulture, 


Hosea. 


Hungarian. 


lydan. + hydrant., Hydraulics. 
Hydrost. ........ Hydrostatics. 


Tcel.,...... 
Ichti e 


Inhab., 


Int., intens.,.. 


Interj 
e 
Is.. Tsn.. 
It., Ital., 


Inn,, 
Jav. 


Join. 
Josh. 


I 


Icelandic. 
. Ichthyology. 


Jd est. (that is.) 


» Minois. 

+ Imperfect. 

Imports. 

. Indiana ; India; Indian ; industry. 
. Infinitive. 


Inhabitants. 


Intensive. 


Interjection. 


`. Italian. 


„ Jannarx. 
. Javanese, 

„Joinery. 

+ Joshua. 


s. Kansas. 
Kentucky. 


— aa 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THIS WORK. 


L 


» Lucins Paulus. 
- Eng. sovereign, or pound sterling. 


Latitude. 

. Pound weight. 

« Lettish. 

. L’Bstrange. 
Lingual, Linguistica, 


Linnæan system, 

Literature. 

Lithuanian, 

Low Latin. 

Legum doctor; Doctor of Law, 
„Logic. 
London. 


M 


Monsirur, (Mr.) 
Miles, Minutes. 


Malayan, 
Manege. 
Man., Mannf., Manufactures. 
Mare - laritime, and March, 
Mar. Ins, .... Marine Insurance. 
Muss., .. Massachusetts. 
Math. jathematics. 
Matt. £ latthew. 
Me., Maceab.,... Maccabees. 
M. D, „Doctor of Medicine, 
Mà, 
Me., 
Mech. 
Med... ledlieine. 
Mot., Metall. . Motallurgx. 
Metamorph., Metamorphosis. 
Metap., Metaphys., Metaphy: 
Meteor. Meterol., Meteoro’ 
M. II. Ger- Mid. II. Ger. Middic High German. 
Micah., Michigan. 
lilitary. 
Mineralogy. 
Minnesota, 
lississippi. 
Mademoiselle, (Miss) 
Missouri. 
Montana. 
- Music, 
Mythology. 


N 


N., „North. 
N. Noun, 
Nat... . Natural, 


Navigation. 
North Carolina, 
. Nebraska. 


ew Hizh-Germag 
ew Jerse 
Now Mex 
Number. 
. Norwegian. 
.Norman-French. 
November. 


Noun plural. 
Noun singular, 


. Numismatology, 
«New York, 


. Old, (Autiquated but not absolete.) 


Obsolete. 
October. 
„Old French. 
Old German. 
Oregon. 
Order. 
- Ordnance. 
Originally. 
„Old Saxon, and Old Style. 
. Oxford Glossary of Architecture. 


P 


«Pennsylvania. 
‘articiple used adjectively. 

. Painting. 

„ Paleontology. 

. Paris, Parisian. 
Parish. 
Passive. 
Peuny Cyclopedia, 
Pennsylvania. 
Persian, or Persia. 
Person, 

rluguese, 

Philadelphia, 
Philosophy, 

. Photography, 
Phrenology. 


Pootry. 
Politics; Polish. 
‘olitical Economy. 
Population, 
Pages; also, past participle, 
Preposition. 
Preterite. 
Printing. 
Privative. 
«Produce; productions; products. 
Professor. 
Pronoun; pronounced. 
Prosody. 
Province; provincial; Provencal. 
„Psychology. 


Q 


uad vide, (which see.) 
„Quintus Ælius. 


R 


«Rarely used. 
Lat. radir, (root.) 
References. 
Regular; Register, 
«Religion, 
Review. 
«Rhetoric. 
Rhode Island. 
Romans. 
Roman Catholic, 
Russian. 


Sansk.,. 
Sa 
Scot. 

N. C., 
Scrip., 
Sculp., 
S. E., 
Sec., 
Sept, 


-South 

Samuel. 

Sanskrit. 

Saxon. 

Scottish. 

South Carolina. 

Scripture; scripture. 

Sculpture. 

South-East, 

Seconds; section, 
ptember, 


Serb., Serv.,.. srvian, 
Shak., Shaks.,... Shakspeare. 


Sp., 


Singular. 

Slavonic. 
Square miles. 
Spanish. 


Sp. gr., Spec. grav., Spedfic gravity. 


Sport., 


Sporting; sports. 
Spirits. 
Square yards, 


Syntax; Synonyms. 
Synopsis. 
„System. 


T 


„Tennessee. 
„Termination 
«Teutonic. 
Texas. 
Theology 
Tobit. 
Translation, 
Turkish. 
Township. 
Typography. 


U 


U. S., U. States., United States, 


V 


. Verse; verb; volume, 
Virginia. 


Verb intransitive. 
Village. 
Volume. 


Verb transitive, 
„„ Vermont, 


W 


West; Welsh. 


Wa , Wallach., Wallachian. 


Washington Territory. 
William. 
Wisconsin. 
West Virginia. 


Z 


ZOW]., sses... Zodlogy. 


Note, — Other abbrevistions, not included in the above list, will be found in their alphabetical order, with proper explanations. 


NIVERSAL DICTIONARY 


OF 


KNOWLEDGE AND LANGUAGE. 


AALE 


The first letter of the alphabet in almost every 
known lan . This, doubtless, is owing to the 
„ great simplicity of its sound, it being the letter 
which is most easily and naturally uttered by the organs 
of speech. In the Continental and Oriental languages it 
varies less than in Bnglish, where it has at least falatinct 
sounds, known as the long or slender, the broad, the short 
or open. and the middle as in name, call, man, father. In 
Grammar, A is styled the indefinite article, and denotes 
one or any; as, a man. In Music, A is the nominal 
of the 6th note in the gamut; it is also the name of one 
of the two natural moods, and is the open note of the 2d 
string of the violin, by which the other strings are tuned 
and regulated. In Logic, A denotes a universal affirma- 
tive proposition; and in Algebra, a,b,c are used to repre- 
sent known quantities, while the last letters, z, y, z, are 
generally taken todenote unknown quantities. Asanu- 
meral, a’,among the Greeks, denotes 1; and with a mark 
under it, g, 1000. With the Romans, A signified 500; 
and with a short horizontal line over it, A, 5000. In 
trials of criminal canses among the Romans, A signified 
absolvo, I acquit; and was hence called litera salutaris, 
the saving letter. 0 to bills of exchange in Eng- 
land, A signifies accepted. A 1 is a symbol by whic! 
first-class vessels — that is to say, vessels whose hull and 
equipments are in an efficient condition — are known 
and registered at Lloyd's for a certain number of years 
after being built. 4 A A, in Chemistry, signifies amal- 
gama, to mix; and in Pharmacy, d. or dd, denotes that 
the proportions of the ingredients to which it refers are 
to be equal. A is frequently used as an abbreviation: 
A.C, for Ante Christum, before Christ; A.M. for anno 
mundi, in the of the world,—and for ante meridian, 
before noon, &c. 

Aa, [Teut. aa, flowing water.] The name of several small 
rivers in Central und Northern Europe. 

Aalborg. arty and seaport of Denmark, in Jutland, 
on the Lymfiord, near its mouth in the Cattegat; lat. 
57° 2’ N., lon. 9° 55’ E. It is the capital of a district of 
the same name. . (1880), 14,162, 

Aalen, a town of Wiirtemberg, on the Kocher, 40 m. 
E. of Stuttgart. Pip. 5,865. 

Aa'li P: #(Manomep Emin), a Turkish diplomat and 
statesman, B. at Constantinople, 1815, became in 1857 
Graad Vizier; signed the Treaty of Paris, 1866; and 


A. 


AARG 


was Regent of the Ottoman Empire in 1867. P. 1871. | Anrd/-wolf, Du,, earth-wolf.] (Zovt.) The Proteles La- 


Aalten, a town of Holland, province Gelderland, on 
the Aa, 20 m. E. of Arnham; pup. 6,411. 

Aam, a measure of liquids among the Dutch, varying in 
different places from 35 to 41 English gallons. 

Aar, the most considerable river in Switzerland, after 
the Rhine and Rhone. It forms at Handeck, in the 
valley of Hasli, a magnificent waterfall of above 150 
feet in height, and empties into the Rhine, opposite 
Waldshut, atter a course of about 170 miles. 

Aarau, the chief city of the canton of Aargau, Switzer- 
land, situate on the river Aar, at the south base of the 
Jura. Pop. 5,004 inhabitants, chiefly Protestants. Lat. 
47° 23 35” N., Lon. 5° 2/55” E. The famous baths of 
Schintznach are about ten miles distant. 

Aard’-vark. Du,, earth-pig.] (Zodl.) The Orycteropus 
Capensis, an insectivorous animal] which partakes of the 
nature both of the Ant-eater and the Armadillo; agree- 
ing with the former in its general habits, but, although 
entirely destitute of scaly armor, more resembling the 
latter as to its anatomical structure. The A.-V. measures 
about 5 feet to the end of the tail; its skin is thick, 
coarse, and covered with stiff hair; the limbs short, 
thick, and very muscular. This animal is very common 


AP 


Fig. 1.— AARD-VARE. 


in Cape Colony, and has received its popular name from 
its habit of burrowing (which its taper head and pow- 
erful claws are admirably adapted for), as well as from 
its fancied resemblance to a small pig. 

Cc 


landii, a singular carnivorous animal, first brought from 
S. Africa by the traveller Delalande. It torms the con- 
necting link Letween three genera widely separated from 
each other, having exterually the appearance and bone- 
structure of the hywua united to the head and feet of 
the fox, with the intestines of the civet. Its size is about 
that of a full-grown fox, which it resembles in both its 
habits and manners, being nocturual, and constructe 
ing a subterraneous abode. 


Fig. 2. — AARD-WOLF. 


Argau, or Aud, one of the cantons of Switzerland, 
bounded on the north by the river Rhine, on the east by 
Zurich and Zug, on the south by Lucerne and Berne, and 
on the west by Soleure and le. Area, 503 square 
miles. I., Dec. Ist, 1880, 198,645, comprehending 
108,029 Protestants, 88,893 Catholics, and 1,234 Jews, 
This is one of the cantons most distinguished for in- 
dustry and generally diffused prosperity owing chiefly 
to the union of pastoral with mechanical pursuits, 
German is the language almost universally spoken. A, 
is the least mountainous canton of Switzerland, the 
surface of the country is beautifully diversified, and the 
climate is milder than most parts of Swirzerland, Until 
1798, A. formed part of the canton of Berne, Education is 
compulsory, but the law is not alwavs strictly enforced. 


10 ABAC 


Aarhuus, one of the districts (stifts) into which Den- 
mark is divided. It embraces the most eastern part of the) 


peninsula of Jutland, and is divided into two latliwick>, 
Aarhuus and Randers. Area, 1,521 sq. m.; pop. 140,000, 
chiefly occupied in the fisheries, and the females in 
spinning. 

Aarhuus, a city, the capital of the bailiwick of the 
mune nune, It is situated on the tegat. Lat. Ste Y 
35" N. long. 10° 8’ E. Pop. 24,831. The harbor is small, 
but coud and secure. 

Aarlanderveen, a town of the Netherlands, 17 miles 
S. of Haarlem. Pop. 2,658. 

Aaron, son of Amram (tribe of Levi), elder brother of 
Moses, and divinely appointed to be his spokesman in 
the emlassy to the court of Pharaoh, By the same 
authority, avouched in the budding of his rod, he was 
chosen the first high priest. He was reereant to his 
trust in the absence of Moses upon the mount, and made 
the golden calf for the people to worship. He died on 
Mount Hor in the 123d year of his a and the high- 
priesthood descended to his hinl son Eleazar. 

(Aarin s red.) in Arch, is a rod like that of Merenry, 
but with only one serpent, instead of two, twi around it. 

Aaron, Hitt or, (Arab, Jebel Haroun.) A lolity moun 
tain range of Arabia Petra, in the district of Sherah or 
Seir, 15 miles S.W. of Shobek. On ite highest pir le — 
called by the Arabs N Haroun — i» a simali building 
supposed by the natives to enclose the tomb of Aaron; 
and there seems no reason to doubt that this is the 
Mount Hor mentioned in Num. xxxiii, 3. 

Anron's Ran, in Kentucky, a township of Montgom- 
ery co. 

Aar’sens, Fra%s vox, à Dutch diplomatist, B. 1572, con- 
tributed much to the death of Barneveldt. D. 1641. 
Aas’var, a group of small islands, abt. 13 m. from the 
N. Norwegian const, forming part of prov. Nordland. 
Aat’yl, a town of Syria, 54 miles 8.8.K. of Damascus, 

chiefly inhabited by Druses. 

Aav‘ora, „. Bx.) The fruit of a species of palm-tree, | 
which grows in the West Indies and Alrica. It is of the) 
size of a hen's vl included with ral others ina 
large shell, In the middle of the truit there is a hard 
nut, about the size of a peach-stone, which contains a 
white almond, very astringent. 

Ab, a prefix to words of Latin origin. 
a separating or departure, 

Ab, the eleventh mouth of the civil year of the Hebrews, 
and the fifth of their eeclosias ical year, which begins 
with the month Nisan. It answers to the moon of 
July, that to part of our month of July and to the 
beginning of August; it consists of thirty days 

Aba, or rather Abou Hanifah or Hanfa, sur- 
muned A nooma, born in the th and died in the 150 year 
of the Hegira. We is the most celebrated doctor of the 
ortho lox Mussulmans, and his sect is the most esteemed 
of the tour which they severally follow, 

Aba, Albou, or Avon, a king of Hungary, elected in 
10%: was murdered by his own soldiers in 101. 

Aba, a mountain in Arimen part of Mount Taurus, 
where the famous rivers Araxes and Euphrates have 
their rise. 

Ab’‘abde, a tribe of Bedouins who inhabit the country 
sonth of Kosseir, nearly as far as the latitude of Derr. 
Many of this race have settled in Upper Egypt, but the 
greatest part of them still live like Bedouins. Their 
gavage neighbors, the Bishurye, inhabit the mountains 
southwards from Derr. Their women are said to be as 
han some as those of Abyssinia, but are reported to be 
of very depraved habits 

Ababdch, Ababde, or Ababidek, a people of 
eastern Africa, the d idants of the ancient Nubians, 
scattered throughout Nubia, and between the borders 
of the valley of the Nile and the Red Sea. bat located 
chiefly from lat. 23° to the western border of Lower 
Egypt. They are small-limbed, but well formed. Their 
complexion is very dark; their features, however, are 
more European than negro. 

Ab’‘aea, or Manilla hemp. See PLANTAIN. 

Abacis’cus. ( Arch.) One of the syuares of a tessellated 
pavement. 

Aback’, adv. [A. S.] (Naut.) The situation of the sails 
when they are pressed against the masts by the force of 

wind, Thus,the sails are suid to be “taken aback,” 
n, by a change of wind or otherwise, they are placed 
in that position. 

Ab'aco, a long and crooked island, the largest of the 
Bahama groups, near the Florida coast, 80 miles long, 
by an average of 15 wide. Its N point is in lat. 269 30 
N., long. 76° 47’ W. Pop 1900.(Little Abaco adjoining 
included.) Te sailor's Jandimark, “Hole in the Wall,” 
is a perforation in the rock on the S E. point. 

Ab’‘acot, n. The cap of state, formerly used by English 
kings, wronght into the figure of two crowns, 

Abaetinal, a. (Zoäl.) A new name given to the aboral 
part or pole opposed to the actinal, in the species of the 
orl. Radiata, de. ( Agass 

Abac'tor, n. Lat. abigo, to drive] (Zaw.) One that felo- 
niously drives away or steals a herd or numbers of cattle 
atones, in distinction from one that steals one or two sheep, 

Abac’ S, n. [I. dim. of gbarus.| (Arch) Asn adi 
til glass, marble, or other substance, of various colors, 
wedl in making ornamental patterns in mosaic pave- 
ments. - Fucrholl. 

Abacus, [Lat eee tant] (Arch) 
A constituent part of the capital ofa column, which sup- 
ports the horizontal entablement. In the Tuscan, Dorie, 
and Tonie orders, it is flat aml synare: but, in the Corin- 
thian and Composite orders, its four sides are archel in- 
ward, with generally a rose in the centre, In Gothic 
architecture the A was very variously employed, accord- 
ing to the fancy of the architect. 


It signifies from, 


| 


ABAN 


(Arith The name ofan instrument employed in Eng- 
land to teach the elementary principles of the science of 
numbers. The ancient mathematicians also employed 


Corinthian, 
Fig. 33. — ABACUS. 

the term abaens to designate a table covered with 
sand, upon 
Chinese Abacus, or Siawan-pun, is also un instru- 
ment for tacihtating arithinetical calculations. It 
consists of several series of beads or counters strung 
upon brass wires stretched from the top to the bottom 
an instrument, and divided in the middle by a cross- 
from side to side. In the upper compartment 
every wire has two beads, each of which comnts 5: in'the 
lower spar ery wire has five beads of different values: 
the first being counted as 1, the second as 10, the third 
as 100, and so on. As in China, the entire system is 
decimal, that is, when every weight and measure is the 
tenth part of the next greater one, the abacus is used | 
with wonderful rapidity. j 
Abarus is ulso a Roman table, or high shelf placed 

aguinst the wall, and serving as a cupboard or builet. 

Abad’, 4 Hindoo word, signifying the city uf; thus 
Uyder-abad, the city of Hyder, 

Abad, the name of several Moorish kings of Seville 
Abad I. began to reign in the year 1023, and D. in 
1042; Abad III., celebrated for his love of art and 
letters, D. in 1005, aud with Pin ended the dynasty of 
tue Abudites. 

Abaddon, n. In the Bible, and in every Rabbinical 
instance, this word means the angel of death, or the} 
angel of the abyss or “bottomless pit,” or the place of 
destruction, the subterranean ld. 

Abadeh, « Persian town in Fars, 115 miles north of 
Shiraz, formerly a place of importance but now decayed. 
Pop. 5,000, 

Abad'iotes. The nameof a Mohammedan settlement of 
pirates, situated on the island of Candia, south of Mount 
Ida, consisting of a population of abont 7,000, They ure 
a branch of the Saracens whom Nicephosus expelled 


andia in the tenth century, They are a smaller and! 


weaker race than the other inhabitants, and speak the | 


Arabic langnuago. 

Ab/adir. /, The name of a stone which Saturn 
swallowed by the contrivance of his wife Ops, believing 
it to be his new-born son Jupiter; hence it became the 
object of religious worship. 

Abaft’, or Aft, |A. S.] (VA.) The hinder part of a 
ship; thus, “abaft the main-mast,” that is to say, be- 
tween the main-mast and the stern, “ Abafi the beam.” 
signifies the relative situation of an object in some part 
of the horizon contained between a line drawn at right 
angles to the keel and the point to which the stern of 
the ship is directed. 

Ab/agun, n. The name of a fowl in Ethiopia, remark- 
B its beauty, and for a sort of horn growing on its 
mead, 

Abaka’ Khan, the eighth emperor of the Moguls, a 
wise and good prince, ascended the throne in 1264. He 
reigned 17 years, and is by some authors said to have 
been a Christian. 

Abakanskh’, A range of mountains in the government 
of Tomsk. Š , extending from the river Tom to 
the Yenisei, parallel to the Altai mountains.—Also th: 
name of a fortified town of Siberia, in the governu en, 
of Tomsk, on the river Abakan, This is considered the 
mildest and most salubrious place in Siberia. lop, 1200. 
Lat. 56 N., long. 9.1.14. E. 

Abalienate, [Lat. abalienare.] (Law.) To transfer to 
another person that which was ours before. 

Aballenn'tion. (Law) The act of giving up one's 
right to another person; or a making over an estate, 
goods, or chattels by sale, or due course of law. 

Abaneay’, « district of Peru in the partida of Cuzco. 
The surface is varied; the plains produce very rich crops 
of sugar-cane, and the principal cereals, as well as much 
hemp, which is manufactured into cloth in the chief 
town. The mountains afford some silver, and pasturage 
for large herds of cattle. The chiet town is Abancay, 
65 miles from Cuzco, Pop. about 5,000, 

Aban‘don, v. a. Fr. abandımner.] To forsake entirely; 
as, to abandon a hopeless enterprise; — to leave with a 
view never to return; to give up or resign without con- 
trol; as, to abandon one's self to intemperance. 

Abandon, n. [Fr.] A complete giving up: hence, an 
utter disregard of self, arising from absorption in some 
favorite object or emotion, and sometimes a disregard 
of appearance producing either careless negligence or 
unstudied ease of manner.— Webster 

Abandoned, p.a. Given up; — is used in the peculiar 
sense of selfabandoned to wrong or evil. 

Abandonee’, n. (Law.) One to whom something is 
abandoned, 

Aban‘doner, n. One who abandons. 

Abhan donment. n. A total desertion; a state of being | 
forsaken.— In marine insurance, it is the surrendering 


which they traced their diagrams, The 


ABAT 


of the ship or goods insured, to the insurers in conse 
quence of damage or loss sustained from any of the 
causes insured against. In every case of loss or damage 
from these causes, the insured is nut entitled to abandon, 
but only when serious injury has been sustained: as 
when the voyage is lost or not worth pursuing, or when 
the thing insured is so damaged and spoiled as to be of 
little or no value to the owner, Iu the case of shipwreck 
or other misfortune, the captain and crew are boand to 
do all in their power to save the property, without pre- 
judice to the rights of abandonment; for which they 
are entitled to wages and remuneration from the in- 
surers, at least so tar us what is saved will allow. 

Abano, a town in the province of Lombardy, Italy, at 
the toot of the Vieentine Hills. It is visited by invalids 
for the benefit of its baths, which were well known to 
the ancients, and are noticed by Martial and Claudiam 
as Fontes Apo 

Ab’antes,7. A people of ancient Greece, who came origi- 
nally trom Thrace. and settled in Phocis, where they built 
a town which they called Aba, after the name of Alas 
their leader 

Ab’arim, n. High monntains of Moab. From Mt. 
Neba, the highest summit, Moses is said to have viewed 
the land of Canaan, where he died. 

| Ab/aris, the Hyperborean, a celebrated sage of antiquity, 
whose history und travels have been the subject of much 
learned discussion. Everything relating to him is npo- 
eryphal, and even his æra is doubtful. Some refer his 
appearance in Greece to the third Olympiad, others to 
the -t, while some transter him to the 52d Olympiad, 
or 570 years B. C. 

Abas,’ a weight used in Persia, for weighing pearls; it is 
equal to 2.25 yrains Eng. 

A basn’, an island in the Red Sea, near Abyssinia. 

Abase’, r.a. Fr. abaisser.) To cast down, to depress, 
to bring low; almost always in a figurative and personal 
Bense. 
* Behold every one that is proud, and abase him.” — Job xl. II. 


Abased’, or A baisse, lowered, humbled. 

(Her.) The wings of eagles, &c., when the tip inclines 
downwards to the point of the shield, or when the wings 
are shut 

Abase ment. n. The state of being brought low; the 
act of bringing low. 

Abash’, r.a. [Ileb. bosh, to be ashamed.) To make 
ashamed; to cast down the countenance; to put to con- 
fusion; to confuse or confound. 


“They heard and were abashea.” — Milton. 


Abash’ment, n. State of being abashed; confusion 
from shame. 

Abas’si, or Abas’sis, n. A silver coin of Persia of the 

| value of twenty cents 

|Abatable, a. That may or can be abated; as, an abat- 
able writ or nuisance. 

Abate’, r.a. r. abattre, to beat down.] To lessen, to 
moderate, to diminish, to mitigate; as, to abate zeal, 
to abate a demand, to abate a pain;—to cause to fail; 
to overthrow; as, to ubule a writ; — to deduct: to 
annul;—to deject; to depress; as, to abate the soul. 

Abate, v.n To i!; to be defeated; as, a writ abotes;— 
to grow less; to decrease; as, puin or storm abates, 

(Luw.) To enter into a freehold utter the death of the last 
occupant, and betore the heir or devisee takes possession. 

(Horsemanship. To perform well a downward motion. 
A horse is said to abate. or take down his curvets, when, 
working upon curvets, he puts beth his hind-legs to the 
ground at once, and observes the same exactness in all 
the times. 

Abate’ment, n. [Old Fr. abater, to beat down.) The 
act of abating, or the state of being abated: diminution, 
decrease.— The sum or quantity taken away by the act 
of abating; the cause of abating. 

(Law.) A suspension of all proceedings in a suit, 
from the want of proper parties capable of proceeding 
therein. — A reduction made by the creditor, for the 
prompt payment of a debt due by the payer or dehtor.— 
The deduction sometimes made at the Custom-llouse 
from the duties chargeable npon goods when they are 
damaged. — The overthrow of an 
action in consequence of soni 
error committed in bringing o: 
conducting it, when the plinti’ 
is not forever barred from bringing 
another action. (Bourier.) 

(Her) An accidental figur, 
added to a coat-ofarms, to lessi 
its true dignity, and to indicat 
some stain in the character ot th 
bearer. 

Abat/er, n. One who, or that „. 
which, alates. Fig. 4. — ABATEMENT. 

Ab’‘atis, or Ab'nttis. [Fr. abatt:s.) In military affairs, 
a kind of defence made of felled trees, In sudden emer- 
gencies, the trees are merely laid lengthwise beside cach 
other. with the branches pointed outward to prevent 
the approach of the enemy. When the abatis is em- 
ployed for tho defence of a pass or entrance, the boughs 
of the trees are stripped of their leaves and pointed, the 
trunks are planted in the ground, and the branches in- 
terwoven with each other 

Aba’tor, n. ( Law.) One who intrudes into houses or land, 
vacated by the death of the former possessor, as yet not 
entered upon or taken up by his heir, 

Aba tos. an island in the lake of Mæris, in Egypt. famons 
for being the sepnlehre of Osiris, and for producing the 
papyrus. of which the ancients made their paper, 

Abattoir’. Fr. abaifre, to knock down.) A term 
borrowed from the French, with whom it signifies a 
slaughter-house. The abattoir system was, in 1818, 


ABBA 


ABBO 


adopted in France. There are at present near Paris five Abba’tial, abbatical, a. Belonging to an abbey. 


immense establishments of this kind, where butchers 
are provided with a place for slaughtering their cattle 
and keeping their meat in store. There are also places 
for supplying the beasts with water, receptacles for the 
fat, hoofs, blood, brains, &c. In the neighborhood of the 
abattoirs there are manulactories of blood-mauure, gela- 
tine, glue, and the other products of the offal. In several 
of the large cities of the United States, slaughter-houses 
are placed under similar regulations to those which are 
in operation in Paris. 

Abattuta. [Ital.] (Music.) In strict or measured time. 

Ab'ature, „ [From abate.) Spires of grass beaten 
down by a stag in passing. 

Aba-ajvar. One of the palatinates into which the 
Austrian kingdom of Hungary is divided. It is moun- 
tuinous, and nearly one-half covered with wood. Its 
chief productions are wine, tobacco, wood, corn, flax, 
fruit, metals, and precious stones. Area 1118 square 
miles; pop. 204,000, 

Abauzit. Fremin, (db’o-2e,) a French writer of merit, was 
born at Uzes in 1679, After the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, his mother took refuge in Geneva, where 
she expended all her small fortune in the education of 
Abauzit. While travelling in England, he became the 
friend of Newton. He has been highly eulogized both 
by Voltaire and Rousseau; but his literary labors, chiefly 
theological, are not on a par with his high reputation. 
In his religious opinions, this learned man leaned to- 
wards Socinianism, or the modern Unitarian doctrine. 
He died at the age of 87 years. 

Abavo, n. ( Bot.) A synonym of the adansonia. 

Abb, n. [Sax. ab or ob.] Among weavers, yarn for the 
warps. They say also ubb-wool in the same sense. 

Abb, a town of Yemen, in Arabia, situated on a moun- 
tain in the midst of a very fertile country, 73 miles N.E. 
of Mocha. Pop. about 5,000. 

Abba, in ancient Geography, a town in Africa Propria, 
near Carthage. 

Abba, in the Syriac and Chaldean languages, literally sig- 
nifies a futher ; and figuratively, a superior, reputed as 
a futher in respect of age, dignity, or affection. It is 
more particularly used in the Syriac, Coptic, and Ethi- 
opic churches, as a title given to the bishops. 

Abbacy, n. The dignity, rights and privileges of an 
abbot. 

Abbadie, Jacques, a celebrated Protestant divine, born 
at Nay in France, in 165%. Obliged to repair to Holland, 
and subsequently to Berlin, he went at last to England, 
where he died in 1727. His principal works, all French, 
are: “Traité de la Vérité de la Religion Chrétienne;“ 
“ Défense de la Nation Britannique ;” “ Histoire de la Con- 
spiration Dernière de l'Angleterre.” D. in London, 1727. 

Abbas-Mirza, a Persian prince, son of the Shah Feth- 
Ali, born 1783. Well known by his unsuccessful wars 
against Russia in 1811-1813, and 1826-1828, He died in 
1833. His death was a great loss to his country, although 
he could not have prevented the encroachments of 
Russia. His eldest son, Mohammed Mirza, mounted 
the throne in 1834, on the death of Feth-Ali, under the 

rotection of England and Russia. 

Abbas, (BEN-ABD-£L-MOTTALIB,) a paternal uncle of Mo- 
hammed, and the ancestor of the dynasty of Abbassides, 
B. at Mecca, 566, He fought against his nephew at the 
well of Bedr and was taken prisoner. He was after- 
wards converted to the cause of Mohammed, and became 
one of his most devoted partisans, D. 652. 

Abbas tae Great. This celebrated Persian sovereign, of 
the dynasty of Sophis, ascended the throne in 1555, on 
the murder of his brother Ismael. His character was 
sanguinary, but politic and determined. He suppressed 
the Koorghis, a turbulent soldiery, till then the terror 
of Persian sovereigns, and removed the seat of govern- 
ment to Ispahan. Of three sons he had, two were deprived 
of sight, and he put the other to death. Notwithstanding 
the public and domestic cruelty of Abbas, he was much 
esteemed by his subjects, whom he benefited by putting 
down the native khans, and by the alliance of their sov- 
ereign with European rulers, in furtherance of commer- 
cial intercourse. Abbas died in 1628, and was succeeded 
by his grandson, Shah Sephi. 

Abbas, (Pasna,) viceroy of Egypt, born in 1813. Grand- 
son of Mehemet Ali, he succeeded Ibrahim Pasha in 
1845. a friend of administrative reform, but having pow- 
erful adversaries at Constantinople; be died in 1854, with 
the grief of having seen his plans thwarted by insuper- 
able obstacles, and Egypt reduced to vassalage. 

sister of the celebrated Caliph Haroun- 

al-Raschid, who was given in marriage to his vizier 

Giaffar, on the strange condition that she should remain 

a virgin; the violation of which, and its terrible conse- 
juences, have been the theme of oriental stories. 

Abbas‘sides, n. pl. (Hist.) The name of a race who 

assessed the caliphat for 524 years. There were 
7 caliphs of this race who succeeded one another with- 
out interruption. They drew their descent from Ab- 
bas-ben-Abd-el-Motallib, Mahomet’s uncle. The princes 
of this family made war on the dynasty of Ommiades. 


A.D. 746; and in 750, defeated the last caliph of the rival 


family in the bloody battle of Zab, near Mosul. The 
most celebrated monarchs of this fumily were Al Mansur 
and Huaroun-al-Raschid. Their empire terminated in 
Mostazem, who tell in battle against the Tartar prince 
Hulakn, in 1257. 


Abbe, Louise, a poetes of France, who flourished in 
the 16th century, and was surnamed La belle Cordelière. 
Ab’bé, n. (Eccl. Hist.) The French term for an abbot. 
Before the revolution the title was assumed also by a 
class of persons who had not in ull cases received the 
tonsure, or undertaken to connect themselves with the 
church. They held a conspicuous place in society, and 
generally attached themselves to fashionable or literary 
patrons. This anomalous class seems to have taken its 
rise from the great number of abbeys, the revenues of 
which were allowed to be bestowed upon luymen, upon 
condition of their taking orders within a year after their 


referment, which latter clause was frequently evaded. 

Abbeokut'ta, or Abbeokoo'ta, a city of West 
Africa and capital of the Egba nation, is situated on the 
E. bank of the river Ogoon, sixty miles N.E. from Bada- 
gry. on the Bight of Benin. Pop. about 75,000; greatly 
civilized by the labors of missionaries. 

Abbetibbe, one of the districts in the territories of 
Dominion of Canada. Lat. 48° 52’ N., Long. 75° 80/ W. 

Ab’bess, n. (Eccl. Het.) A female superior or gov- 
erness of a nunnery, or convent of nuns, having the au- 
thority over the nuns which the abbots have over the 
monks. See Abbey. 

Abbeville, (d/-rél’,) a city of France, cap. of arrondisse- 
ment of the same name, (dep. of the Somme,) situ- 
ated in a pleasant and fertile valley on both sides of the 
river Somme, 12 miles above its mouth, and 25 miles N. 
W. of Amiens. This town, which is strongly fortified 
on Vauban's system, ls neat and well built; it is one of 
the most thriving manutacturing towns in France. Be- 
sides black cloths of the best quality, there are produced 
velvets, cottons, linens, serges, sackings, hosiery, pack- 
thread, jewelry, soaps, glass-wares, etc. By help of the 
tides, vessels of 150 tons come up to the town. Pop. in 
1876, 20,058. Lat. 50°7/ 4” N., Long. 1° 59 58” E. 

Abbeville, in Alabama, a post-village, capital of 
— co., 211 miles S. E. of I uscaloosa, on Gattayabba 
creek. 

Abbeville, in & Carolina, a district bordering on 
Georgia, bounded on the S.W. by the Savannah river, 
and on the N.E. by the Saluda river. Area, about 960 
square miles; soil fertile and extensively cultivated. 
Pop. (1880) 40,822, Capital, Abbeville, on an affluent of 
Little river, 97 miles W. by N of Columbia. 

Abbeville, in Georgia, a post-village, capital of Wil- 
cox co., on Ocmulgee river, about 145 m. W. of Savannah. 

Abbeville, in Louisiana, a post-village, capital of 
Vermilion parish. 

Abbeville, in Mississippi, a post-office of Lafayette co. 

Abbey, n. (Fr. abbaye] A monastery or society of 
persons of either sex, secluded from the world and gov- 
erned by a superior under the title of abbot or abbess. 
In the middle ages, abbeys or monasteries were the re- 
positorics, as well as the seminaries, of learning; many 
valuable books and national records, as well as private 
history, having been preserved in their libraries, the 
only place in which they could have been safely lodged 
iu those turbulent times. Every abbey had at least one 
person whose office it was to instruct youth; and the 
historians of this time are chiefly beholden to the monks 
for the knowledge they have of former national events. 
In these houses, also the arts of painting, architecture, 
and printing were cultivated. They were hospitals for 
the sick and poor, and afforded entertainment to travel- 
lers at a time when there were noinns, They were like- 
wise an asylum for aged and indigent persons of 1 
family. The abbeys were wholly abolished in England 
by Henry VIIL at the time of the Reformation. 


Fig. 5.— MELROSR ABBEY, (Scotland) 


Abbiate-Grasso, a town of northern Italy, prov. of 
Pavia. It is situate on the canal of Bereguardo, 14 
miles from Milan. 

Abbitibbee, a district, river, and trading station in 
British North America, formi rt of the Hudson's 
Bar ooe possessions. Lat. 4 Long. 78° 10’. W. 

Ab’bon, or Apso Terxuvs,a French monk of St. Ger- 
main-des-Prés, author of a “ Poetical Relation of the Siege 
of Paris by the Normans and Danes, toward the end 
of the Ninth Century; “ a work only curious as a narra- 
tive by an eye-witness of the events which he describes. 

Abbon, or Asno Fiorsocencis, a French Benedictine 


Abbatueei, JACQUES PIERRE CHARLES, a French diplo- 
matist, B.l791 administrator in Corsica, and several times 
elected to tha Chamber of Deputies; he distinguished 
himself in the National Assembly of 1848 by his oppo- 
sition to the social democratic movement. Appointed 
by Louis Napoleon minister of justice and keeper of the 
seals in 1852. He died Nov. II, 1857. 


monk of the tenth centnry, abbot of F leuri, was employed 
by King Robert of France to negotiate with Pope 
Gregory V., who had laid France under an interdict. 
Author of “ Epitome of the Lives of the Popes.” 
Ab’bot, leb. abba, father.) The superior of a monastery 
of monks erected into an abbey or priory. The principal 
distinction observed between abbote are those of regu- 
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lar and commendatory. The former take the vow and 
wear the habit of their order; whereas the latter are 
seculars who have received tonsure, but ure obliged by 
their bnlis to take orders when of proper age. Other 
distinctions also arose among abbots when abbeys were 
flourishing in Europe; as, mitred, those privileged to 
wear the mitre and exercise episcopal authority within 
their respective precincts; crostered, so named from their 
carrying the crosier, or pastoral staff; @cumenical, such 
as exercised universal dominion; and card.nal, from their 
superiority over all others. — Abbe is also a title given 
to others beside the superiors of monasteries; thus, 
bishops whose sees were formerly abbeys, are culled ab- 
bots. Among the Genoese, the chief magistrate of the 
republic formerly bore the title of abbot of the people. 

Abbot, Asiel, D.D., a distinguished clergyman in Mas- 
sachusetts, born at Andover 1770, died 1828. Author of 
“ Letters trom Cuba,” and a number of sermons. 

Abbot, CHARLES, created Lord Colchester, speaker of the 
British House of Commons trom 1802 to 1817 ; died in 
182, in the 72d year of his age. 

Abbott. CHiRLes, created Lord Tenterden, English law- 
er: born 1762; died 1832. His treatise on maritime 
aw is a standard work known to all lawyers. 

Abbot, a post-township of Piscataquis co., Maine, on the 

Pistcataquis river. 76 m. N. by E.of Augusta. 

Abbot, a township of Sheboygan co., Wisconsin. Pop. 
1,667. It is now called Sherman. 

Ab’botsford, the seat of Sir Walter Scott, the cele- 
brated author of the Waverley Novels, situate on the 

south bank of the Tweed, a few miles above Melrose. It 
takes its name from a ford formerly used bythe monks of 
Melrose. Now occupied by John J. Hope Scott. Esq., who 
married the sole surviving grand-daughter of Sir Walter. 


3] 


Fig. 6. — annot<Forp. 


Ab'botstown, a post- village of Adams co., Pennsylva- 
nia, 14 miles W.S.W. of York. 

Abbotsvalley, a post-office of Tazewell co., Virginia. 

Abbot, a township of Potter co., Pennsylvania. 

Abbott, a family of American writers. (See p. 198.) 

Abbott's Creek, a river of North Carolina; it flows 
into the Yadkin. 

Abbre'viate, v.a. [Lat. abbreviare.] To shorten by 
contraction or omission of purts without loss of the main 
substance; — to shorten, to abridge, to cut short. 

(Math.) To reduce to lower ternis, as a fraction, 

Abbreviate, a. (Bot.) Having one part relatively 
shorter than another. 

Abbrevia'tion and Abbrevia’ture, a contrac- 
tion of a word or passage, made by the omission of the 
letters. or by the substitution of some arbitrary sign; 
as, LA.. Lonisiana; Oz., ounce, ete. Also, the act of ab- 
breviating. The principal abbreviations in common 
use are given on the initial page of this work. o 

(Mus.) One dash, or more, through the stem of a 
note, dividing it respectively into quavers, semi- 
quavers, or demisemiquavers. 

Abbre’viator, one who abbreviates or reduces to a 
smaller compass. 

Abbre’viatori. [tt] A body of notaries (72 in num- 
ber) belonging to the papal conrt, whose business it is 
to draw up briefs, and do various kinds of writing usually 
devolving on official secretaries, 

Abbre’viatory, a. That abbreviates; shortening. 

A bbs, St.,) a promontory on the eastern coast of Scot- 

| Inni, Lat. 56° 55 N., Lon. 2° 8’ 30” W. The tide runs 

| by it with a strong current, and a little wind causes a 

great rolling sea 

| A 


behas‘ia, Abasia, Abkhasia, (db-ka'ze-ah,) a 
prov. of Asiatic Russia, comprehended between Lat 420 
30’ and 44° 45’ N., and between Long. 37° 3’ and 40° 36’ 
E. The high mountains ot the Caucasus divide it from 
Circassia on the N.; on the S. E. it is bounded by Min- 
grelia; and on the S. and W. by the Black Sea. The coun- 
try is generally r ntainous, the climate mild, and the 
land fertile In later times this country was subject to 
Colchis, until snbdued by the Emperor Justinian, who 
introduced civilization and Christianity. Afterward the 
Persians, Georgians, Mongolians, and more secently the 
Turks, in turn, ruled over the country. By the treaties 
of Akerman in 1826, and of Adrianople in 182), it was 
ceded to Russia, but except the possession of a few com- 
manding fortresses on the coast, Russia has very little 
anthority over the people, and the chiefs have almost un- 
limited power. Mahometanism is the religion of the 
higher classes, but the people generally are buried in 
idolatry. 

Abd, an Arabian prefix, signifying slare or servant; it 
enters, with the name of God, into the composition of a 
great number of proper names; as, Abd-allah, servant 
of God; Abd-el-Kader, servant of the mighty God. 

Ab’dal, one of a class of religious devotees in Persia, 
corresponding to a dervise in Turkey. 

Abdallah, son of Abd-el-Malek-beu-Omar, 4. D. 785, a 

successful leader of the Spanish Moors iu their irruption 

into southern France. He laid siege to and captured 
the towns of Gironne and Narbonne. 
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Abdallah, the last chieftain of the Wahabee sect in 
Arabia. He was defeated by Ibrahim Bey, son of Me- 
hemet Ali, who treacherously seized him while confer- 
ring on terms of peace. Sent to Constantinople, Abdal- 
lah was paraded through the streets, and beheaded asa 
rebel, December, 1514. 

Abdallah Ben- Asp-E.-Morratr, father of Moham- 
med, born at Mecca a. p. 545; died 570. The paternity 
of the het is Abdallah's sole claim to distinction, 

Abd Bow Yassim, founder of the warlike tribe of 
. aa . ibj — ware Spal 

cons] us the subjugation of part ol n, 
and the founding uf a d. nasty in the Moorish kingdom. 

Abdallah Bex Zopas, sultan of Mecca, b. about 622. 
He was the son of Zobair, a companion of Mohammed, 
and of Asma the sister of Ayesha, the prophet’s favorite 
wife, On the death of the prophet, the asassination of 
Ali, Mohammed's successor, and the defeat of Yezid, suc- 
cessor of Ali, Abdallah was acknowl sultan and 
caliph of Mecca, 4. p. 635. Vanquished in his turn by 
Atd-el-Malek, caliph of Damascus, he retired to the 
Caaba, where he was killed by a blow on the head from 
a tile, 4. D. 692. 

Abdal'latif, or Abdollatiph, a celebrated phy- 
sician and traveller, and ouo of the most voluminous writ- 
ers of the Bast, was born at Bagdad, in 1179, and died in 
1211. Of his numerous works, one only has found its 
way inte Europe; nor do any of the others appear tu be 
known at this day in the Kast. The work here alluded 
to is an “Account of Egypt:” it presents us with a de- 
tailed and authentic view of the state of Egypt during 
the middle ages. 

Abdal-m‘alek, or Abdulmelech, the son of Mir- 
van, and the fifth caliph of the race of the Oumindes. In 
his reign the [ndies were conquered in the east, and his 
armies penetrated Spain in the west, he likewise ex- 
tended nis empire toward the south, by making himself 
muster of Medina and Mecca. He began his reign in 
the 65th year of the Hegira, 4. D. 654; reigned 25 years; 
and four of his sons successively enjoyed the caliphate, 

Abdal-m’alek. See AVENZOAR. 

Abdalonimas, or Abdolonimus, also called 
BaiLoyyuus. 4 ner, but of royal descent, Was 
made king of Sidon by Alexander the Great, 

Abdelavi, n. (%% An Egyptian plant, as a molon. 

Abdera, n. (Anc Gag.) A town of Thrace, near the 
mouth of the Nestos. Though it boasted of being the 
birthplace of Democritus, Protagoras, Anaxarchus, and 
other distinguished men, yet it was regarded among the 
ancients as notorious for the stupidity ui its inhabitants. 

Abd-el-HKader, very renowned by the persevering 
cou with which he opposed the aggressions of the 
Frenc! nst his coantry, was the third son of a Mara- 
bout of the Arab tribe of Hashem, who had risen to in- 
fluence through his rank, coupled with a great sanctity 
ofdemeanor, The early days of Abd-cl-Kader are lost in 
obscurity, but by 1525 he had not only acquired the 
reputation of a scholar, but that of a saint, from his 
having twice made a pilgrimage to Mecca, the birthplace 
of the Prophet. Accompanied by his father, he preached 
a holy war against the French occupation of Algiers, 
and called upon the Faithful to rise and expel the infi- 
dels. In 1832, he found himself at the head of 10,000 
warriors, with whom he attacked Oran, but was several 
times repulsed with great slaughter. Notwithstanding 
his discomfiture, however, he might be said to be n 
gainer, for he had not only increased his reputation for 
skill and bravery, but had taught his Arabs to fice ar- 
tillery. In 1834, he entered into a treaty with the 
French, in which he was recognized ns emir of Mascara, 
with the sovereignty of Oran. This treaty added to the 
importance of the emir in the of the natives, who 
naturally looked npon their chief as a nage of high 
consequence, from his having compelled the enemy to 
recognize him as æ sovereign. His success, however, ex- 
cited the jealousy of some of his brothers in arms, who 
Tove against his authority. but whom he was soon enabled 
to subdue. Fora period of fifteen years he contrived to 
defend his country, and fight against the encroachments 
of France; but in 1847 he was compelled to surrender 
himself a prisoner to General Lamoriciére, on condition 
of being sent to Alexandria or St. Jean d'Acre. The 
French government. however, refused to ratify the terms 
of the treaty, and it was not till after four years 
in France, that, iu 1852, Louis Napoleon restored him to 

on condition that he would not return to Al- 

or conspire aginst the French, The brave, but 

len Arab consented, and Brussa, in Asin Minor, was 

assigned him for his future residence. For that place he 

accordingly set ont in 1853, but his since been permitted | 
to remove to Constantinople. In 1855 he visited Paris, 

to see the Exposition. and has since, with the philosophy 
of oriental calinness resigned himself to his fate, B, at 
Mascara prov.of Oran, 1K07: d at Danmeacus, May 26,1883, 

Abd-el-koree, or Salinusus Shoal, « dangerous 
rock and coral reef off the S.B. const of Arabia, in Lat. 
14° 54’ 50” N., . 50 4% 20" E., extending 1850 yards 
from N.N.E. to 8.3. W., with a breadth of 300 to 600 yards. 

Abd-el-Malek Bex MAU, filth caliph of Damascus, 
of the family of the Ommiades surnamed the Flint skinner 
on account of his avarice; known by his successful wars 
against the Greek Emperor Justinian II., 4. p. 655-705. 

Abd-el-Malek Bey Owan, one of the viziers of Caliph 
Abderrahman, in the 8th century. He is the king Mar- 
silius of Ariosto, and of the ancient romances of chivalry. 
He was governor of Saragossa at the time of Charlo- 
magne's famous invasion of Spain. 

Abd-er-Rahman I. surnamed the Wise, first caliph 
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reign of 49 years was the most brilliant of Moor- 
ish domination in Spain. He died A. b. 961. 
Abd-er-Rahman, sultan of Fez and Morocco, b. 1778 
"ascended the throne l. Threatened by the refusal of 
Austria to pay the tribute for safety nst pirates, he 
wisely adjusted the papa d relinquishing this sort of 
“black-mail"” formerly levied by Morocco on European 
ships in the Mediterranean, e religious war under 
Al -Kader against the French in Algeria involved the 
sultan in its movements, but was concluded by the bat- 
tle of Isly, 1844, and the subsequent mediation of Eng- 
land, D, 1855, and was succeeded by his videst son, Bidi- 
2 2 belek word, ly signifying th 
‘dest, « properly ing the water 
in a basin for washing the hands; but it is used 
to imply the legal purification practised by the Mahone 
tans before prayer, entering the mosque, or reading the 
Koran. 
Abdias (of Babylon), a Christian writer of the first cen- 
tury, who pretended that he had beeu one of the cont 
nions of Jesus Christ. 
Ab’‘dicant, n. One who abdicates. 
Abdicate, v.a. | Lat. abdicure.| To give up right; to 
resign; to lay down an office, station, or dignity. To de- 
prive of right, as when u father discards or disclaims a 


son. 
Abdicn'tion, a voluntary resignation of a dignity, 
rincipally the supreme, Of royal abdications, the most 
are those of the emperors Diocletian and Maxi- 
mian, in 306; of the Emperor Charles V, in 1546; Philip 
V, in 1724; Charles IV, in 1808, — Involuntary resip- 
nations are also called abdications; e. g, Napoleon's ni- 
dication at Fontaineblean, The right of a prince to re- 
sign the crown cannot be disputed; but the resignation 
can affect only his personal right to the crown, and can- 


not prejudice his descendanta; still less force npon the | 


state another constitution, or another family. 

Ab'‘dicative, a. Causing or implying abdication. 

. n. [Lat. abditorium.) A place for secreting 
or preserving goods, 

Abdomen. From Lat. aha, to hide: because it hides 
the viscera. ) Jentific name of the belly. The largest 
cavity in the body, boanded superiorly by the diaphragm, 
by which it is separated from the chest; inferiorly by 
the bones of the pubis and isechium; on each side by 
various muscles, the short ribs, and osn ilii; anteriorly 
by the abdominal muscles, and posteriorly by the verte- 
bre of the loins, the os sacrum and os coocygis. Inter- 
nally it is invested by a smooth membrane called peri- 
tonenm. It is the forepart of this cavity, covered with 
muscles and common integuments,in the middle of which 
is the navel, which is properly called abdomen. It con- 
tains the liver, pancreas. spleen, kidneys, stomach, small 
intestine, and the colon, The lower howela, the blad- 
der, and internal organs of generation, lie in the lower 
part of the cavity, which is called the pelvis. (See Body.) 


- Diap 5 y 10. Grent Intestine 
„ Galt r. (colon. ) 
. Right lobe of liver. 11. Swali intestine, 
|. Duođonum. . (jejunum ) 
5. Great end of 12, Small intestine, 
stomach, leum.) 


( Ent.) The whole lower portion of the body of an in- 
sect, nnited to the corselet, or thorax, by a thread, It 
contains a portion of the intestines and the sexual 
organs, 

3 a. [From abdomen.) Pertaining to the 
elly 

Abdom’inanls, n. . [Lat. abdominalis] .) An 
order of malacopterygious fishes, having the ventral 
fins under the abdomen behind the pectorala, as the trout, 
They comprehend the greater pirt of fresh-water fishes, 
ang constitute the fourth order of the fourth class of 
animals in the Linuwan system. 


Fig. S. - rn. 


of the family of the Ommiades in Spain, N. 731, d. 787. 
Abd-er-Rahman LIL, called the Great, ascended the 
throne a. n 912, at the age of 21. The close of his long, 


Abdominos'copy. /, Examination of theab- 
domen in order to detect disease. 
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Abdom‘tnons, a. Having a large belly; perry. 

Abduce’,r.u. | Lat. abduo.j To draw toa different è 
to withdraw one part from another, A word 
veel in anatomy. 

“Tf we abduce the 10 a ooruer, object 
dupticate.”” — Browne. 3 * a 

Abdu'cent, a. (Anat.) Drawing away; pulling away; 
na, the abducent muscles, or avductors, 

Abduct’, v. a. (Lat. abducere.) To take away by fraud 
or orce; to withdraw illegally. 

Abduc'tion, n. (Lat. ubductio.] The act of abducing 
or ubducting; a taking or drawing away, arid specifically 
an unlawful takin, 

(Law.) The forcible and fraudulent taking away of 
women or girls. This criminal offence is of three kinds i— 
1. If any person shall maliciously, either by force or 
fraud, | or take nway, or detain, any child under the 
age of ten years, with intent to deprive the parents, or 
other persons having the lawful charge of such child, or 
with intent to «teal any article on its person; or shall 
receive or harbor such child, knowing the same to have 
been so stolen or enticed — rig ae h offender shall be 

ilty of felony, and shall be Hable to penal servitude 

r not more than seven, or less than three years, or im- 
prisoned, with or without hard labor, for any term not 
more thun two years. — 2 If the girl is under the age of 
sixteen years, the offender shall be guilty of misdeniean- 
or, and, being convicted thereof, shall be liable to suffer 
such punishment, by fine or imprisonment, or both, as 
the court shall award, — 3. If any person shall, from 
motives of lucre, take away or detain against her will, 
any wman having any interest, present or future, in 
any real or personal estate, with intent to marry or de- 
file her, or to cause her to be married or defiled by any 
other pasai, every such offender, and every person 
counselling, siding, or abetting such offender, shall be 

ilty of felony, and liable to penal servitude for life, or 

ər any time not Jess than thee years, or to be impris- 
oned with or without bard l»Lor, for any term not ex- 
cvoding five years. If the woman first consent to be 
taken away. and afterward refuse to continue with the 
offender, nwl he forcibly detain her; or if she be forcildy 
taken away, and she afterword consent to her marriage 
or defilement; or if she be taken away with her own 
consent, obtained by fiand or imposition, the offence is the 
came. But it aman without fraud, deceit, or violence, 
marries a woman under age. without the consent of her 
— or guardian, that act is not indictable at common 
aw. 

(Lic) Tsa form of reasoning in which the greater 
extreme is contained in the medium; but the medium 
is not so evidently in the lesser extreme. Ex. “ What 
ever God has revealed is certainly true; now God has 
revealed a future retribution; therefore a future retri- 
bution is certainly true.” In the use of this kind of 
reasoning, the minor proposition must be proved to be 
contained in the major, or the reasoning is inconclusive, 

Abduet'or, n. | Lat, abducere, to draw away.] (Anat) 
A muscle, the office of which is to pull back or draw 
the member to which it is affixed from some other. 
The antagonist is called adductor. 
bar A porot gulity of abduction. 

Abdul Aziz. A Sultan of Turkey, B. Feb., 1830, suc- 
ceeded his brother Abdul Medjid, June 25, 1861. He 
endeavored to ameliorate the condition of the i 
but his good intentions were soon overborne. roned 
by the council of ministers, May 30, 1876, and soon after- 
wards assassinated, he was succeeded by his brother 
Mourad V. Five years later, May, 1881, his murderers 
were sentenced to death. 

Abdul Hamid, Sultan of Turkey, n. 1730, s. his 
brother Mustapha IL., Jan. 21, 1774. He sustained two 


disustrous wars sone Russia, and p. April 7, 1789. 


He was succeeded R his nephew Selim IT 

Abdul Hamid s the actual Sultan of Turkey, 
u. Sept. 22, 1842, 8. his brother Murad V. Aug. 31, 1878. 
He has resisted unsuccessfully a Russian invasion, and 
has lost by the Treaty of Berlin (p. 297), July 13, 1878, 
severa) of his best provinces. See TURKEY. 

Abdul Medjid, Sultan of Turkey, born April 23, 
1822. died June 24, 1861 ; succeeded to the throne July 
1, 1839, at the early age of 17, eight days after the batilo 
of Nezib, in which the troops of the Sultan Mahmoud If 
were defeated by Ibribim-Pacha sen of Mehemet Ali, 
Pasha of Hgypt, the most powerful vassal of the Turkish 
empire, The interference of the allied powers alone 
prevented the empire from dismemberment at this 
ers This danger — the young sultan ap 
plied himself to the development of his father's plans 
of reform, but from the beginning of bis administration 
to its close, there was 8 some disturbing ele- 
ment to delay or thwart his meriturivus pi s. The 
Servian question; the insurrection in Albania; the war 
in Koordistan; the Turco-Greek and Wallachian revo 
lution of 1848-0; his noble refusal to surrender the 
Hungarian and Polish refu; to Austria and Russia in 
1850; the question of the boly places, which led to the 
Crimean war; the attempt to asw>sinate him in 1859; 
and the Syrian massacres of 1860, were all so many ob- 
stacles to his progress. To these might also be added 
his natural indolence, love of sensual indulgence, and 
infirm health, The great event of bis reign was the 
Crimean war, in which France and England allied them- 
selves with Turkey against the encroachments of Rus- 
sia, and which was terminated by the fall of 5 
after a long siege, in 1856, He was succeeded by 
brother, Abdul Aziz Khan. 

Abdur Rahman, Sce Abd-er-Rahman., 

Abeam’, odv. ( Nuut.) On the beam, t. c at right angles 
to the ship's keel. 
bear’ance, n. (A. S.] Behavior; demeanor. 
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Abece’dary, Abeceda’rian, a. Belonging to, or 
containing the letters of the alphubet. 

Abecedarian, n. This name is given by some authors 
to one who teaches or learns the alphabet, or first rudi- 
ments of literature. 

Abed’, udv. On, or in, bed.“ Lying abed.” 

A’beei, Davi, D.D., born at New Brunswick, N. J., June 
12, 1804; died at Albany, Sept. 4, 1546. Missionary of 
the Dutch Reformed Church in China. He has left a 
Description of his Life in China and the adjacent coun- 
tries, and some other works. 

A’bel, the second son of Adam and brother of Cain. 
The latter was a tiller of the ground, Abel, a shepherd. 
Both brought their offerings before the Lord; Cain, the 
first-fruits of the ground; Abel, the firstlings of the flock. 
God accepted the offering of Abel; the offering of Cuin he 
rejected. The latter, instigated by envy, murdered his 
brother in the field. Thus the first murder on earth 
was committed. 

Abel, king of Denmark, the son of Vladimir II. He as- 
sassinated his brother Eric, in 1250, and took possession 
of his throne. He was put to death by the Frisons, who 
revolted against him on account of the heavy taxes im- 

ed upon them. 

Ab’elard, or Abailard, PIERRE, a very celebrated 
French scholar and dialectician, born in 1079, at Palais, 
near Nantes. His father, an individual of noble fumily, 
designed him for the profession ot arms, but his vigorous 
capacity and predilections for learning altered that de- 
terminition, and he was allowed to dedicate himself to 
letters. Unhappily, at that dark period, when gemus 
and strength of mind were wasted in trifles, the art of 
verbal disputation formed the only road to learned 
eminence. After the usual grammatical preparation, 
Abelard visited most of the schools of the neighboring 
provinces, and at the age of twenty settled at the uni- 
versity of Paris, where he became the pupil and very 
soon the happy rival of William de Champeaux, the most 
famous prolessor of his day. At the age of forty, satiated 
with fame and disputation, te: philosupher and theo- 
logian became deeply enamoured of the beautiful and 
accomplished Helvise, niece of Fulbert, a wealthy canon 
of Paris. Favored by the avidity with which both 
uncle and niece seemed disposed to benefit by his philo- 
sophical instructions, he soon inspired her with an 
ardent passion in return, the consequence of which 
being soon discovered by the indignant uncle, the two 
lovers fled. On the birth of a child, named Astrolabius, 
Abelard proposed to Fulbert to marry his niece secretly, 
on account of his ecclesiastical prospeets; Fulbert con- 
sented. Fulbert, however, who wished to make the 
affair public, became irritated at their joint refusal to 
gratify him, and treated his niece with an asperity which 
obliged Abelard to remove her to an abbey of Benedic- 
tine nuns. It was then that Fulbert meditated a most 
atrocious revenge. He employed several ruffians, who 
broke into the chamber of Abelard, and inflicted a mu- 
tilation on his person, which put an effectual end to any 
future hope of conjugal felicity. For this outrage the 
ruffians were punished according to the lex talionis, and 
Fulbert endured the confiscation of his goods. On his 
recovery, Abelard, with somewhat ungenerous anxiety, 
prevailed upon Heloise to take the veil in the abbey of 
Argenteuil, and a few days after he himself took the 
habit in that of St. Denis. He then resumed his lec- 
tures, but his ever increasing popularity so much ex- 
cited the jealousy of rival teachers, that they contrived 
to involve him in ecclesiastical censures for heresy. 
After long trouble and persecution, he fled into Cham- 
pagne, ani erected near Nogent (1122) a small oratory, 
afterward enlarged under the name of Paraclete. Such 
was his fame, that he was quickly followed by many of 
his pupils. Jealousy was in consequence again excited 
to his discomfort, and he was abont to seek another 
asylum, when he was elected abbot of St. Gildas. About 
this time, the convent of Argenteuil, of which Heloise 
had become prioress, was united to the abbey of St. 
Denis, a proceeling which left her and her nuns desti- 
tute of an habitation. Abelard offered to them the 
Paraclete, whi-h donation was legally sanctioned in 
1127. It was after this removal, that the celebrated 
correspondence took place. The residence of Abelard 
in St. Gildas was embittered by a continued struggle 
against his love, and by hatred of the monks; till 
at last, accused of heresy by St. Bernard, and con- 
demned to perpetual silence by the council of Sens, in 
1140, he resolved to set out for Rome to remonstrate 
aguinst this sentence; but taking Cluny in his way. he 
was prevailed upon to abide there by his friend Peter, 
the abbot, who succeeded in reconciling him to the pope 
and to St Bernard. He lived for two years in Cluny. and 
then, for the benefit of his health, removed to the priory 
of St. Marcellus, where this extraordinary man died in 
llis. His body was removed to the Paraclete at the 
request of Heivise. She died in 1163, and was deposited 
by the side of Abelard, who, in disinterestedness and de- 
votedness of affection, had been much her inferior. The 
renviins of the two lovers are now deposited beneath a 
fine mausoleum in the cemetery of Père la Chaise, in 
Paris. Abelard could not have excited so much jealousy 
and admiration during a long life, unless he had been u 
man of extraordinary mental vigor; but his works 
convey no corresponding idea of his genius and his 
taste, and it is to be suid, in spite of his two modern ad- 
mirers, Guizot ( Essai sur la Vie et les Ecrits d'Abélard et 
Heloise, Paris. 1839) and Cousin, who has published the 
best edition of his works (Paris, 1850). that the letters 
of I[+loise form the principal attraction of the volume | 
containing the productions of her lover. 

4 b’ele-tree, or Abel-tree, n. (Bot.) A name of the 
White Poplar, opulus alba. 
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Abelia, n. (Bot.) A genus of ornamental shrubs, order 
Caprifoliacer, A. floribunda, a native of Mexico, is a 
very handsome freely-branching shrub, producing rich 
purple red tubular flowers. 

A'belites, A’belians, A’belonians, Abelo- 
nites, a sect of Christians who appeared in the 4th 
century and denounced matrimony as a service of Satan, 
maintaining that thereby criminal sin was perpetuated. 
As Abel had not been married, they took their nume 
from him. — The name of Abelites was also taken in the 
10th century by the members of a secret society, whose 
professed object was to cultivate the honesty und candor 
of Abel. 

Abelmesak, n. The musk-seed, used as a perfume. 

Abel-mosk, n. See Hibiscus. 

A’benau, or Abenow, a mountain of Suabia, in Ger- 
many, 23 miles trom Freiburg, famous for the source of 
the Danube, and for giving name to a large chain of 
mountains. 

Abence the name given by Spanish chroniclers 
to a noble family in the Moorish kingdom of Granada, 
several of whom distinguished themselves immediately 
before the fall of the Mahometan empire in Spain. 
Their struggles with the family of the Zegris, and 
tragical destruction in the reyal palace of the Alham- 
bra, in Granada, (1466-84.) seem to be destitute of his- 
torical foundation, On these events, Chateaubriand has 
written a charming work of fiction, Les Aventures du 
dernier Abencerrage.” 

Aben-ezra, ABRAHAM, a celebrated rabbi, born at 
Toledo in Spain, called by the Jews the Wise, Great, and 
Admirable Doctor, was a very able interpreter of the 
Holy Scriptures, and was well skilled in grammar, 
poetry, philosophy, astronomy, and medicine. His prin- 
cipal work, “Commentaries on the Old Testament,” is 
printed in Bomberg and Buxtorf’s Hebrew Bible, and is 
much esteemed. 

A’bensberg, a small city in the circle of Regen, in 
Bavaria. Pop. 1,200. It was formerly the seat of the 
Counts Abensberg. Here Napoleon defeated the Aus- 
trians in a great battle on the 20th of April, 1809. 

Aber, an old British word, which signifies the fall of a 
smaller into a larger water; also the mouth òf a river, 
whence some places derive a characteristic in their 
names; as Aber-conway, Aber-gavenny, &c. 

Abera’von, a borough town of Glamorganshire, in 
Wales, England, at the mouth of the Avon, 192 miles W. 
of London. Long, 3° 35’ W., lat. 51° 4 N. Mines of 
coal and iron. Pop. 6,567. 

Aberbrothwick, or Arbroath, a seaport manu- 
facturing town in the county of Forfar, Scotland, at the 
mouth of the river Brothock, 58 miles from Edinburgh. 
Pop. 17,593 in 1861. ]. of suil-cloth, thread, and 
leather. 

Ab’erecrombie, Jony, M.D., an eminent Scotch phy- 
siciun, born at Aberdeen, 1751, died, Edinburgh, 184. 
His principal work: “ Pathological and Practical Re- 
searches on Diseases of the Brain and Spinal Cord.” 
Edinburgh, 1828, 1830. 

Abercrombie, Sik RWIN, a British general, born in 
1738. He was commander-in-chief in the West Indies, 
in 1795; in the attempt against Holland in 1799, and in 
the expedition to Egypt. Mortally wounded in the be- 
ginning of the battle of Alexandria, (2ist March, 1801,) 
the general kept the field during the day, and died some 
days after his victory. 

Aberdare’, a town of South Wales, in the county of 
Glamorgan, England. Mines of coal, and a large iron- 
trade. Pop. of parish 32,299 in 1861. 

Aberdeen’, Grorce Hamitton Gorpon, (EARL or,) 
born 1754 Appointed ambassador to the Austrian 
court in 1513, he conducted the negotiation which ter- 
minated in the alliance of that power with Britain. 
He took office as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
in 1828, in the new ministry formed under the Duke of 
Wellington, and in 1843 in the Peel ministry. Enter- 
ing public life as a Tory, the general principle which 
guided his policy was that of non-interference in the 
internal affairs of foreign States, which, joined to his 
well-known sympathy with such statesmen as Metter- 
nich, has exposed him to the suspicion of being inimical 
to the cause of popular liberty. In 1853, Earl A. was 
selected to head a new ministry, which for some time 
was extremely popular, He endeavored to prevent the 
country from entering upon the conflict with Russia, 
but all his efforts were unavailing. Under the remainder 
of his administration, the public believed that the war 
was not conduct+d with that degree of vigor necessary 
to insure favorable results. Failing to receive sufficient 
support to carry out his measures, he resigned in 1865; 
d. Dec. 14, 1560. As an author. the Earl is known by 
a work entitled “An Inquiry into the Principles of 
Beauty in Grecian Architecture.” 

Aberdeen; the most considerable town in the north of 
Scotland, in the county of the same name, at the mouth 
of the river Dee, which forms its harbor. It is a flonr- 
ishing seat of trade; and its handsome granite architec- 
ture excites the admiration of all visitors. Its college 
and university, annually attended by nearly 600 students, 
are very celebrated.— Erp., finecotton and woollen fabrics, 
granite, cattle, grain, preserved meat. and fish; — Man f., 
combs, iron-works, ship-luilding. — Steamers and sail- 
ing vessels belonging to the port, about 250. Pop. in 
1871, 88,125. 


Aberdeen, in Arkansas, a post-village of Monroe co., 


on abs White river, about 60 miles E. by S. of Little 
Rock. 

Indiana, a post-village of Ohio co., about 
of Madison. 

Maryland, a post-village of Ilarford co., 
5 miles S.W. of Havre-de-Grace. 


27 miles E. N. E. 
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Aberdeen, in Mississippi, a town, capital of Monroe ca. 
on the Tombigbee river, 165 miles N.E. of Jackson. It 
is connected by water with Mobile, 540 miles distant, 
where it sends annually about 30,000 bales of cotton. 
Pop. about 2,022. 

Aberdeen, in Ohio, a post-village of Brown co., on the 
Ohio river, opposite Maysville in Kentucky, 123 miles 
8.W. of Columbus. 

Aberdeen, in Tennessee, a small village of Monroe co. 

Aberdeenshire, a county in Scotland. lts greatest 
length is 87, and breadth 36 miles; with acircuit of about 
200 miles, of which 60 are on the coast of the German 
ocean. In extent, it is very nearly one sixteenth part of 
Scotland. Pop. 223,344 in 1870. This county is popu- 
larly divided into five districts. Ist. Mar, containing 
almost half the county, — mountainous district, particu- 
larly Braemar, the highland part of it. much frequented 
by tourists, on account of its wild and majestic | eauties. 
Ben-Macdhui, the second highest mountain in Scotland, 
rises here to the height of 4296 feet. 2d. Fi rwortin, of 
which the land on the sea-coast is low und fertile; but 
hills and mosses are spread over the interior. 3d. Buchan, 
havinga bold, precipitous shore of 50 miles, but generally 
a flat surface. 4th. Garioch, a large and beautiful valley, 
naturally very fertile. 5th. Strathbogie, the greater part 
of which consists of hills, mosses, and moors. The chief 
mineral wealth of the county is its granite. The prin- 
cipal rivers are the Dee und the Don. Chief town, Aber- 
deen. 

Aberdevine, n. (.) A singing-bird, sometimes 
called Siskin, It is the Grrduelis spinus of Cuvier, and 
resembles the green variety of the canary-bird, with 
which it is often paired, to produce what are called mule 
birds. In its habits it is migratory, breeding in the 
north of Europe, and visiting Germany, France, and 
Britain only in the autumn and winter. 


Fig. 9. — ABERDEVINE. 


Aberfofl, a post-office of Macon co., Alabama, 158 miles 
S. E. of Tuscaloosa. 

Abe venny, a town in Monmouthshire, 14 miles 
W. of Monmouth, at the confluence of the Usk and Ga 
veny; England. Coal and iron mines. Pop. 4.621 in 1861. 

Aberli, a Swiss landscape painter of considerable emi- 
neuce. B. at Winterthur, 1723; d. at Berne, 1786. 

Abernethy, Jony, an English surgeon, b. at Aber- 
nethy in Scotland. 1764: d. 1831. He was the first to 
enunciate and establish the great principle that local 
diseases are symptoms of a disordered constitution, not 
primary and independent maladies, and that they are to 
be cured by remedies calculated to make a salutary im- 
pression on the general frame, not by topical dressing, 
nor any mere manipulation of surgery.” To this he 
added a second, namely, * that the disordered state of the 
constitution either originates from, or is rigorously 
allied to derangement of the stomach and bowels, and 
that it can only be reached by remedies which first exur- 
cise a curative influence upon these organs ™ 

Abernethy, a post-village of Perry co., Misscuri, about 
10 miles SW. of Mississippi river. 

Aberrance, Aberrancy. Lat. aberrerr, to wan- 
der.] A deviating from the right way; un error. 

Aberrant, a. Deviating, wandering from the right or 
known way. 

(Int.) Abnormal. 

Aberra’tion, . [Lat. aberration.) The act of devi- 
ating from the common track, or from the right way ;— 
applied to the mind. 

(Astron.) A remarkable phenomenon, by which all 
the stars and other heavenly bodies, at certain seasone 
of the year, appear to deviate in a slight degree from 
their true situations in the heavens, in consequence, as is 
now ascertained, of the motion of the light trem every 
star combining itself with the motion of the eye of the 
observer, caused by the earth’s annual revolution round 
the sun. All vision, it is well known, is pertormed by 
the particle or rays of light from any olject striking 
against the eye, and the object invariably appears in that 
direction in which the rays finally impinge. Hence, for 
example, arise the effects of refraction, by which the 
heavenly bodies appear more elevated in the horizon 
than they really are; the rays of li- ht, ug they penetrate 
the atmosphere, bending gradually downward toward 
the surface of the earth, so as at last to reach the eve of 
the spectator in a dire tion more inclined from the hori- 
zon than that in which they issue from the object: and 
thus the latter appears more elevated in the sky than it 
really is. Ina similar manner the rays of light which fall 
directly from the stars, in certain circumstances, owing to 
the motion of the earth. really impinge on the eye of a 
spectator in a direction somewhat oblique, so that they 
appear on this account in a station different from what 
they really occupy; and this constitutes the aberration. 

(Optics.) A certain deviation in the rays of light from 
the true and geometrical focus o reflection or refiuctiot 
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in curved specula or lenses, arising from two causes, viz: | Abia/thar, (the father of abundance.) a high priest of 


Ist. The figure of the speculum or lens, giving rise to 
what is called the spherical aberration: and, 2d. The un- 
equal refrangibiiity of the rays of light giving rise, in 
lenses only however, to a far more material, and in other 
respects inconvenient aberration, termed the chromatic, 
or the aberration of coler, or of refrangibility. The ob- 
ject of all specula or lenses, is to collect the rays of light 
proceeding fiom any object into a single point, so as to 
form there a distinct image of the object.either enlarged 
or diminished, according as our purposes may require: 
and on this principle depends the whole operation of the 
telescope, the microscope, and other optical instruments. 
The more completely the rays can be collected into a 
focus, s9 Much the more distinctly, in every case, does 
the image of the object appear at that point, and so 
much the more perfect is the operation of the instru- 
ment. But there are certain curves or figures in the 
apecujum or lens, which are necessary to produce this 
effect. Parallel rays, for example, can only be collected 
into one focus by a reflecting speculum of a parabolic 
form, or by a refracting lens of parabolic or hyperbolic, 
combined with spherical curves: all other forms cause 
more or less a dispersion or aberration of the rays from 
the focus. The aberration of refrangibility arises from 
this circumstance, that in a homogeneous lens of glass 
the violet rays are greatly more refracted than the red. 
The latter are therefore thrown to a greater distance, 
and the others in proportion almost all deviating from 
the true focus: hence arises that confusion of images, and 
that fringe of extraneous color with which objects are 
surrounded when seen through glasses of this description: 
which have ever formed the great obstacle to the perfec- 
tion of the refracting telescope, before the invention of 
achromatic glas: by which the refracting telescope has 
been wonderfully improved, 
(Prystol.) The passage of a fluid into parts not ap- 
propriate for it. 
(It.) A partial alienation of mind. 

Abert, a lake, in Oregon, about 20 miles long and 5 miles 
wie. Lat. 429 45’ N.. lon, 120° W. 

Aberun’‘cator, „. [| Lat. ab, and eruncare, to weed 

! A weeding-machine: a weeder, 

Aberyst'with, (db-ŭr-ŭst'with,) a town of Cardigan- 

shire, N. Wales, seated on the Rheidol, near its conflu- 


ence with the Ystwith, where it talls into the sea, Trades 


in lead, flannels, and ouk-ark. A. is a fashionable water- 
ing-place, and seat of a Welsh University. Pop. 5,251. 

Abes'ta, or Aves“ta, the name of one of the sac 
books of the Persian magi, which they ascribe to their 
great founder Zoroaster. he Abesta is a commentary 
on two others of their religious books, called Zend and 

tent; the three together including the whole system 
of the Ignicolw, or worshippers of fire. 

Abet’, v.a. [Lat. A, incitement.) To push forward 
another; to support him in his designs by connivance, 
encouragement, or help ;—generally taken in an ill sense. 

And you that do abet him in this kind, 
Cherish rebellion, aud ure rebels all. — Shak. 


Abet’ment, n. The act of abetting. 

Abet’tor, „. (Law.) One who promotes or procures a 
deed or crime to be committed; an instigator, See Ac- 
cessary. 

Abevacua'tion, [Lat. ab, and evacuare, to empty 
out.) (d.) vacnation. 

A’bex, a country 1, bordering on the Red sea at 
the east. Ith vd Sennaar on the north, Abys- 
kinia on the west and south. Its principal towns are 
Snakim and Akeko. It is subject to the sheriff of Mea 
and is about %% miles in length and 100 in breadth. 
It is u Mountainons country, sandy, barren, unhealthy, 
and much intested by wild beasts. 

Abey’ancee, n. (Old Fr. abbuiaunce, expectation.) (Law.) 
Expectation or contemplation of law. When there is 
no person in existence in whom an inheritance can vest, 
it is said to be in abeyance, that is, in expectation; the 
law always considering it potentially existing, and ready 
to vest whenever a proper owner appears. 

Abexant. 4. Ina state of abeyance or suspension. 

A b'gillus, surnamed Prester Joux, n king of the Fri- 
sous. He attended Charlemagne to the Holy Land, and 
did not return with himebut made great conquests in 
Abyssinia, which was called from him the empire of 
Prester John. Lived in the Sth century. 

An East Indian fruit, obtained from a spe- 
cies of cypress; used in medicine as an emmenagogue. 
ebbad, or the Lake of Ansa, in the country of 
is the receptacle of the great river Huwash. 
which drains the eastern regions of Abyssinia. During 
the rains the lake acquires a superficial exteut of about 
50 leagues in circumference, 

Ab’hor, v. a. [Lat. rer, To hate with acrimony ; 
tu detest with extremity: to loath. 

Abhorred’, v. a. Greatly hated; detested. 

Abhorrence, and Abhor’reney, n. The act of 
abhorring; detestation. 

Abhor'rent, a. Hating; detesting, abominating: 
struck with abhorrence; —coutrary to; foreign from; 
inconsistent with. 

Abhor’rently, adr. With abhorrence. 

Abhor’rer, n. One who abbors. 

Abnor'rible, a. Abominable; detestable; that is to 
be abhorred. 

Abhor’ring, n. The object or feeling of abhorrence. 

They shall be an abhorring to all flesh."—Jea. Ixvi. 24. 


Ab‘iad Bahrel, u great river in the interior of Africa, 

whichat Haltaia, below Sennaar, joins the Babr-el-Azrek, 
or river of Abyssinia; and these unite at Khartoum and 
form the true Nile. 


the Jews, son of Ahimelech, who had borne the same 
office, and received David in his house, This so enraged 
Saul that he put Abimelech and 81 priests to death; 
Abiathar alone escaped the massacre. He afterward 
was high priest, and often gave King David testimonies 
of his fidelity But after this he conspired with Adoni- 
jab, in order to raise him to the throne of king David, 
his futher; which sv exasperated Solomon against him, 
that he divested him of the priesthood, and banished 
him A. M. 3021, B. c. 1014. 

A’bib, [lieb. abib, an ear of corn.) A name given by 
the Jews to the first month of their ecclesiastical year, 
afterward called Nisun. It answered to the latter part 
of March and beginning of April. 

A’bichite. ((hem.) A native arsenate of copper. found 
chiefly associated with other copper ores in Cornwall, and 
in the Hartz. 

Abida-je’bel, a volcanic mountain of Abyssinia, which 
forms, with the mountain of Aiyalo, or Azalo, the centre 
of a vast volcanic tract, 30 miles in diameter, stuaded 
with small cones, each showing a distinct crater. It is 
said to be 4000 feet above the plain. Lat 1099“ N., long. 
41° E. 

Abide’, v. n. [A. S. bidian.] To stay or continue in a 
place; not remove; to dwell. 

The Marquis Dorset, as I hear, fs fled 
To Richmond, in the parts where he abides.""—Shak. 

—To remain; not cease or fail. 

“ As Mount Zion, which cannot be removed, but abideth for- 
ever."—Paalm oxxv. I. 
— To continue in the same state. 


‘t The fear of the Lord tendeth to life: and he that hath it 
shall abide satistied.” 


Abide, v.a. To wait for; expect; attend; wait upon; 

await. 
Poor harmless lambs abide their enmity.""—Shak. 
Bonds and afflictions abide me.""—Acts xx. 23. 
—To bear or support the consequences of a thing. 
“Ah me! they little know 
How dearly I abide that boast so vain.”—Milton. 

— To bear or support patiently; to tolerate. 

“She could not abide Master Shallow.”—Shak. 

Abid’er, n. One who abides or dwells. 

Abiding. n. A waiting: a continuance. 

Abid’ingly, adv. Permanently. 

Abies. „. |Lat. a fir-tree.] (Bot.) A genus of the 
tribe abieliner, ord. Pinaces, composed of evergreen trees 
of various sizes, important for the valuable timber and 
the resinous substance that are produced by many of the 
species. This genus, in the classification of Lindley, in- 
cludes all the species known under the name Fir, q. v. 


Fig. 10.— ABIES AMERICANA. 


Abiet‘ic Acid. (Gem.) When Strasburg or Cana- 
dian turpentine (obtained from abies picea, or silver fir, 
and ales balsamea, or balm fir) is distilled with water: 
the residue exhausted with absolute alcohol; the solu- 
tion evaporated to dryness; the residual resin boiled 
with twice its weight of solution of carbonate of potas- 
sium: the alkaline liquid poured off; and the residue, 
which is a mixture of abictin and alietate of potassium, 
treated with 30 times its weight of water, —abietin sepa- 
mites in the crystalline form, wl abitate of potas- 
sium remains in solution. This dissolution may be de- 
composed by sulphuric acid, and the precipitated abietic 
acid purified by digestion in hot aqueous ammonia; as 
thus obtained, it isa resinous mass which dissolves easily 
in alcohol, ether, and volatile oils, forming acid solutions, 
from which it separates in the crystalline state. At 55° 
it becomes soft and translucent. Formula C20 Hae 0O? 

Abi'etin. ((/em.) It is a tasteless, jnodorous resin, solu- 
ble in alcohol, especially at the boiling heat. It melts 
when heated, and solidifies in a crystalline mass on cuoi- 
ing. Its formula is not known. (See Alnrtic Acid.) 

Abietinez, n. pl. [From abies.) ( Bot.) A sub-ord. of the 
Pinucee, composed of evergreen or deciduous trees or 
shrubs. Trunks straight and conical: leaves either sol- 
itary, or collected in little fasciles: flowers in calkins, 
consisting of open imbricated carpels in the form of 
scales in the axil of a bract; fruits forming a strobile or 
cone. The principal genera are Pinus and Abies. 

Abigail, the beautiful wife of Nabal, a wealthy owner 
of goats and sheep in Carmel. When David's messengers 
were slichted by Nabal, Abigail took the blame upon 
herself. and succeeded in appeasing the anger of David. 
Ten days after, Natal died, and David sent for Abigail | 


and mado her his wife. (1 Sam. xxv. 14, Kc.) This 
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name is sometimes given, as a nickname, to a lady's 
waiting-maid, 

Abila, or Abyla, a mountain of Africa, opposite that 
which is called Calpe, ou the coast of Spain, only 18 
miles distant. These two mountains are named the Pil- 
lars of Hercules, and were supposed formerly to have 
been united, till the hero separated them, and thereby 
effected a communication between the Mediterrancan 
and Atlantic seas. 

Abila. (Anc. Geog.) A city of ancient Syria, the capi- 
tal of the tetrarchy of Abilene. Its kite is indicated by 
some ruins and inscriptions. near the village of Souk. 
From the tradition of this being the scene of Abel's 
murder, it is now called Nebi-Abel. It lies between 
Baalbec and Damascus. 

Abildgaard, bum CHRISTIAN, a physician of Den- 
mark, and one of the most accomplished naturalists of 
the 18th century.— NICHOLAS ABRAHAM, a brother of 
Philip, author of some useful works on art, and an his- 
torical painter of considerable ability. B. 1744, d. 1800. 

Abildgaardia, n. ( Bot.) Worthless dwarf species 
of apetalous grass-like plants; increased by divisions, and 
grown in any common soil in N. Holland. (Linn, cl. 3, 
ord. 1, nat. ord. Cyprracex.) 

Abilene, a post-village, cap. of Dickinson co., Kansas, 

Ability, n. [Fr. habileté.) The power of doing, cr 
the being in a position to do, a thing. 

“ Of singing thou hast got the reputation, 
Good Thyrsis, mine J yield to thy ability."—Sidney. 

The plural, abilities, frequently signifies the faculties 
or powers of the mind, and sometimes the force of under- 
standing given nature, as distinguished from ac 
quired qualifications. 

tural abilities are like natural plants,that need pruning by 
study. "— Bacon. 

Abimelech, [Heb. father of the king.) The name of 
the Philistine king of Gerar, in the time of Abrahani; 
but irom its recurrence among that people it was per- 
haps rather a titular distinction than a proper name, 
like Pharach among the Egyptians. 

Abingdon, atown in Berkshire, England, on a branch 
of the Thames, 55 miles N. W. of London. Trude in corn 
and malt. 

Abingdon., in Minois, a village of Knox co., 10 miles 
from Galesburg, 

Abingdon, in the same State, a post-village of Lake 
ch., + miles S. W. of Waukegan. 

Abingdon, in Maryland. n post-village of Harford co., 
about 25 miles N.E. of Baltimore. 

Abingdon, in Virginia, the chief town of Washington 
co., 304 miles W. by S. of Richmond, Mang ot leather, 
saddles, and harness; pop. 3,163. — A township of 
Gloucester co. 

Ab/inger, James SCARLETT, Lorp, an English lawyer, 
born in Jamaica 1769, died in London 1844; he was the 
most popular advocate of his day. He was made Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer in 1834. 

Abington, in (innecticut, a post-village of Windham 
co., 37 miles E. by N. of Hartford, 

Abington, in //linois, a township of Mercer co.; pop. 
931. 

Abington, in /ndiana, a post-village and township of 
Wayne co, 72 miles E. of Indianapolis, Pop. of the 
township, (1870) 833. 

Abington, in Jowa, a village of Jefferson co. 

Abington, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Ply- 
mouth co.. 20 miles S. by E. of Boston. Alans. boots, 
shoes, and nails. 

Abington, in Pennsylvonia, a township of Luzerne 
co, abont 27 miles N.N of Wilkesbarre. 
—Abington Centre, a flourishing village in this township, 
has a pop. of 356. The name of the . O. is Waverley. 

Abington, in the same State, n village of Montgomery 
co., about 10 m. N. of Philadelphia. 

Ab ini'tio. [Lat.] From tbe beginning. 

Abintes’tate, a. | Lat. abintestatus, having made no lust 
will.] (Law.) Inhe ng from a person who died intes- 
tate, or without making a will. 

Ab'inzi, Abinzy, or Abinksk Tartars, the 
name of a Tartar community in Western Siberia, about 
600 miles from Tobolsk. 

Abipo'nians, a tribe of American Indians, who for- 
merly ivhabited the district of El Gran Chaco, in Para- 
guay; but the hostilities of the Spaniards finally com- 
pelled them to remove southward into the territory 
lying between Santa Fé and St. Jago. The whole nation 
does not much exceed 5,000, 

A’biqua, a township of Marion co., Oregon. 

Abirrita’tion, „. (Md.) A pathological condition op- 

ite to that of irritation; debility; want of strength. 

Abis bal, Henny O DON xIIL, Count of, a celebrated 
Spanish general. B. in Andalusia, 1770. On Napoleon's 
invasion of Spain, the part he took in the reliet of Ge- 
rona, 1807, led to his promotion to the command of Cate 
lonia. Though defeated in the plains of Vich by Gen. 
Souham, he a month afterward lorced Augercau to 
abandon Lower Catalonia; and at the village of Abisbal, 
he compelled the surrender of a whole French column 
under Gen. Schwar D. in France, 1834. 

Abish'ai. son of David's sister Zeruiah, und brother te 
Joab, was one of the celebrated warriors who flourished 
in the reign of David. He killed with his own hand 306 
men, with no other weapon but his lance; and slew a 
Philistine giant, the iron of whose spear weighed 800 
shekels. (1 Sam. xxvi., 2 Sam. xxiii.) 

Abijeet, d. [Lat. atjectus, thrown away as of no valne.) 
Mean, or worthless, spoken of persons: contemptible or of 
no value, used of things; without hope or regard, used of 
condition: destitute, mean, and despicable, used of actiors. 

“To what base ends, and by what ahject ways 
Are mortals urg d thro’ sacred lust of praise?" ~Pupe 
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Ab‘ject,n. A man without hope; a man whose mise- 
ries are irretrievable. 
“ Servants and abjects flout me. — Herbert. 


Abieet'edness, n. The state of being abject. 
Abjection, n. [From abject.) Meanness of mind; 
want of spirit; servility; baseness;— also, the act of 
bringing down or humbling, and the state of being re- 
jected or cast away. 
An abjection from the beatific regions where God, and his angels 
and saints, dwell forever. — Bishop Taylor. 


Abjectly, adv. In an abject manner, 

Ab‘jectness,n. The state of being alject. 

Abſu diente, v.a. [Lat. abjudicure.} To give away 
by judgment. 

Abjudica'tion, n. Rejection. 

Abjura tion, n. [Lat.uljuratio.] The act of abjuring. 
A public and solemn recantation of opinion. The “ ab- 
juration of heresy” was an act frequently required by 
the Roman Catholic church. History affords several ex- 
amples of this act. Henry IV. abjured the Protestant 
religion on ascending the throne of France, in 1595; the 

ucen of Sweden abjured her religious opinions in 
651; Turenne, in 1688, and Augustus II. of Poland, in 
1706. Galileo was obliged to abjure his philosophical 
opinions by the Inquisition in 1633, 
(Law.) See Naturalization. 

Abjura’tory, a. Containing abjuration. 

Abjure’, v. u. [Fr. abjurer.| To renounce or deny 
upon oath; as, to abjure allegiance to a government; — 
to renounce, reject, or retract solemnly ; as, to abjure an 
error; — to give up; to reject, as if by a final resolution. 

“No, rather I abjure all roofs, and choose 
To wage against the enmity o the air. —Shak. 

Abjur’er, n. One who abjures. 

-Abka’sia, or Abasia, a country inhabited by a war- 
like tribe to the N. W. of the Caucasus, on the Kouban. 
They are descended from Greek colonists, and prefer a 
life of rapine and adventure to any other. 

Ablacta’tion, „ [Lat. ab'actatin.] ( Med.) The wean- 
ing of a child from the breast, or of young beasts from 
their dam —( Hort.) The process of grafting, now called 
inarching or grafting by upproach. 

Abla’queate, v.a. [Lat. ablaqurare, to turn up the 
earth around the foot of a tree.) To lay bare the roots 
of a tree. 

Ablaquea'tion, n An old term in gardening, signi- 
fying the operation of removing the earth and baring 
the roots of trees in winter, to expose them more freely 
to the air, rain, &c. 

Abla'tlon, n. The act of taking away. (Med.) An 
evacuation. 

Ab'lative. Lat. ablatus, taken away.] (Grammar.) 
The sixth case of the Latin noun implied in English by 
the preposition from. 

Ab'lay, a country of Great Tartary, governed by a Kal- 
muck chief, under the protection of Russia. It lies east 
of the river Irtisch, and extends 400 leagues along the 
southern frontiers of Siberia. 

Ablaze’, vir. [Seo blaze.) On fire; in a blaze. 

Able. a. [Fr. habile.) Having strong faculties. or great 
strength or knowledge, riches, or any other power of 
mind, body, or fortune ; having sufficient power ; enabled ; 
as, able to work; uble to endure pain. 

He was served by the ablest men that were to be found. —Hacon. 

Able, v.a. To uphold or back up. 

None does attend, none, I say none; I'll able 'em.""—Shak. 

A’ble, or Abel, Tuomas, chaplain to Catherine of Ar- 
ragon. His attachment to his royal mistress brought him 
into great trouble. He suffered death for denying the 
king's supremacy, 1534. 

A’ble-bod’ied, a. Strong of body; robust. 

Ableg’mina, those choice parts of the entrails of vic- 
tims which were offered by the Romans in sacrifice to 
the gods. They were sprinkled with flour und burnt 
upon the altar, the priests pouring some wine on them. 

Ab'len, and Ablet, n. [Fr. ablette.) The bleak, Leucis- 
cus alburnus ; a small fresh-water fish. 

A’bleness, n. Ability of body or mind; ability; capa- 
bility. 

Ab‘lepsy. | Fr. ablepsie.] ( Med.) Want of sight; blindness, 

Abliga’‘tion, n. A tying up from. 

Abliguri'tion. 99 abliguritio.} A prodigal spend- 

on meat and drink. 


in 
Abiiocate. (Lat. ublocare.] To let out to hire; to lease. 
Abloen'tion, a letting out to hire. 


Abloom’, adv. In a blooming state. 
Ab'luent, a. [Fr;Lat. «blua, to wash away.) That which 
washes away; that which has the power of cleansing. 
Ab’luent, n. (Med.) A detergent. 
Ablu tion, n. Lat. ablutio.) Literally, a washing away. 
( Eccl.) A ceremony consisting in bathing the body, ora 
part of it, in water, which has been practised more or less 
extensively by the disciples of almost every form of faith. 
Ablutions, or lustrations, as they are more commonly 
called, even constituted a part of the Mosaic ceremonial, 
and were practised among the Jews on various occasions, 
both by the priests and by the people. They occupy an 
important place in the Brahminical and other religions 
of India, where the waters of the Ganges are considered 
as having so purifying a power, that even if a votary, 
who cannot go to that river, shall call apon it to cleanse 
him, in prayer, while bathing in another stream, he will 
be freed from any sin or pollution he may have con- 
tracted. But the religion by which ablutions have been 


enjoined most punctiliously, and in the greatest number, | 


isthe Mohammedan. According to the precepts of the 
most rigid doctors of that faith, it may almost be said 
that scarcely the most ordinary or trifling action can be 
rightly performed without being either preceded or fol- 
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lowed by an entire or partial lustration. The simple 
ceremony of the Christian baptism may be regarded as 
an adoption of this natural type by the author of our 
faith. Although, however, that is the only instance in 
which dipping in or sprinkling with water has been 
enjoined under the dispensation of the New Testament, 
the early Christians also appear to have been in the habit 
of undergoing ablution with water, before partaking of 
the communion. The sprinkling with holy water, in 
use in the Catholic church, may be considered as a spe- 
cies of ablution; and that term is also applied both to 


the water in which the priest, who consecrates the host, | 


washes his hands, and to a drop of wine and water which 
used anciently to be swallowed immediately after the 
holy wafer. 

Ablu‘tionary, a. Pertaining to ablution. 

Ablu'vion. [Lat. ablumo.) That which is washed 
off; act of washing away by water. 

A’bly, adv. In an able manner; with grent ability. 

Ab’‘negate, v.a. [Lat. abnegare.|_ To deny. 

Abnega’‘tion, n. [Lat. abnegatio.) Denial; renuncia- 
tion; —applied rather to rights or objects of desire than 
to statements; as, the abnegati of self or evil desires. 

Ab‘negative, u. Denying; renouncing; negative. 

Ab'negator, n. One who denies. 

Ab’‘ner, the uncle of Saul, whom he served with great 
loyalty against David. Murdered by Joab, 1045 B. C. 

Ab'net. [lieb. abnet, from the rad. banat, to bind.) The 
girdle of a Jewish priest. 

Ab’‘noba, now Ab'enau, a long range of mountains 
in Germany, extending trom the Rhine to the Neckar, 
having different names in the different countries through 
which they stretch: the Oden, or Odenwald, about the 
river Maine; the Spessart, between Hesse and Franco- 
nia; Baar, in Wirtemberg. 

Ab/nodate, v.a. [Lat. abnodare.] To cut knots from 
trees. 

Abnoda‘tion, n. The act of cutting away the knots 
of trees. 

Abnor'mal, a., [Lat. ab, from, and norma, a rule, ] is 
employed, in physical science, to denote any state of 
irregularity or deviation from the general form, or law, 
or nature. 

Abnor’mity, n. The state or quality of being abnor- 

„mal; irregularity; deformity. 

Abo, a city in the Russian province of Finland, and chief 
town of the govt. of the same name. It is situated near 
the extremity of the promontory formed by the gulſs 
of Bothnia and Finland, and is divided into two parts by 
the river Aurajoki. Previous to 1817, Abo was the capi- 
tal of Finland. Vessels drawing 9 or 10 feet of water go 
up to the town: but those drawing more, anchor 3 miles 
S.W. of the river, where there is a good harbor; and 
thence the goods ure sent by small craft to Abo. Pop. 

. 21,800, 

A’bo, ARCHIPELAGO or, an extensive group of low, rocky 
islands in the Bultic sea, spreading along the 8 and 
W. coasts of Finlaud, opposite the city of Abo, rendering 
the navigation difficult and dangerous. 

Aboard, adv. (Sax. a, for on, and board.] (Naw.) The 
inside of a ship. Hence, any person who enters a ship 
is said to go aboard; but when an enemy enters in the 
time of battle, he is said to board, a phrase which always 
implies hostility. — 7o fall aboard of, is to strike or en- 
counter another ship when one or both are in motion, or 
to be driven upom a ship by the force of the wind or cur- 
rent.— Aboard-main-tack, the order to draw the main- 
tack, i. e., the lower corner of the mainsail, down to 
the chess-tree. 

| Abode’, pret. of abide. 

| Abode, n. Habitation, dwelling, place of residence. 

"I know thy abode and thy going out.” — 2 Kings xix. 27. 


— Stay, continuance in a place. 
" Sweet friends, your patience for my long abode." — Shak. 


—To make abode; to dwell, to reside; to inhabit. 
Deep in a cave the sibyl makes abode." — Dryden. 


Abode, v.a. To foreshow;—v. n., to be an omen. (O.) 

Abode’ment, n. A secret anticipation of something 
future; an impression upon the mind of some event to 
come; prognostication; omen. (0.) 

Abod'ing. u. Presentiment; prognostication. (O.) 

Aboite, in Indiana, a post-village and township of 
Allen co. Pop. (1870) 906. The village is on the canal 
connecting Fort Wayne with Peru. 

Also, in the same county, a river joining Little River. 

Abolish, [Fr. abolir.) To put an end to; to annul; 
to destroy; to annihilate; as, to abolish laws, slavery, c. 

Abol'ishable, a. (Fr. abolissable.] Capable of being 
abolished. 

Abol'isher. n. One who abolishes. 

Aboli'tion, and Abolishment, n. [Fr. abolition.} 
The act of abolishing. Abolition is most frequently used. 

| Aboli’tionism, n. The principles of the abolitionists. 

Aboli’tionists, u. pl. A term used in the United 
States to designate the party who desired the immediate 
and total abolition of slavery. Ree SLAVERY. 

Aboli’tionize, v.a. To imbue with the principle of 
abolitionism. 

Abolla, n. A warm kind of garment, lined or doubled, 
worn by the Greeks und Romans, chiefly out of the city, 
in following the camp. 

Abo’ma, n. (Zul.) A species of large serpent, inhabiting 
the morasses of South America. See Boa. 

Aboma’‘sum, or Aboma’‘sus, n. [rat] (Anat.) 
The fourth stomach of a ruminant animal. 

Abo’mey, the capital of the kingdom of Dahomey, in 
Africa, Lat. 7° 5% N., Long. 1° W E. Pop. said to be 
24.0 0. It is said that within the royal palace are bar- 
racks, in which the 5000 Amazons of the king’s army 
live in celibacy, under the care of eunuchs. 
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Abom'inable, a. Nore abominabilis.] Very hateful; 
detestable; worthy of abhorrence. 

Abom‘inableness, n. The state of being abomi- 
nable; hatefulness; odiousness. 

Aboninably, adv. In an abominable manner; most 
hatefully; detestably. 

Abominate, v.a. [Lat. abominare.] To abhor, detest, 
hate utterly. 

Abomina'tion, n. [Fr. from Lat. abominatio.) Hatred, 
N as, to have in abomination ; — the object of 

tred. 


Every shepherd is an abomination to the Egyptians.” 
en. xlvi. 34. 
—That which causes pollution or wickedness. 
* Ashtaroth, the abomination of the Sidontans.”"—2 Kings xxiii, 13- 


Aboo, Abu, Abuje, Abughad, a celebrated 
mountain of Rajpootana, in India, rising to an elevation 
of 5000 feet above the level of the sea, N. Lat. 42° 40’; E. 
lon. 72°48’, On the very top is a small round platform 
containing a cavern, with a block of granite, bearing the 
impression of the feet of Bata-Briga, (an incarnation of 
Vishnu,) which is the great object of pilgrimage to the 
Jains, Shrawaks, and Banians. 

Aboo-arish, a narrow and barren strip of land, with a 
capital of the same name, on the border of the Red sea. 

Aboon’, adv. Above. (Scot.) 

Aboriginal. a [Lat. ab, and origo, origin.) First; ori- 
ginal: primitive; as, the aboriginol tribes of America. 
Aboriginal, n. An original inhabitant; one of the 

aborigines. 

Aborig’ines, u. J. Originally a proper name, given 
to certain people in Italy, who inhabited the ancient 
Latium.—In modern geography this term is ‘applied 
to the primitive inhabitants of a country, in contradis- 
tinction to colonies, or new races of people. 

Abort, r.n. [Lat. ubortare.] To bring forth before the 
time. (0.) 

Abor’'tient, a. (Bot.) Sterile, barren. 

Abortion, n. [It. abortio.) The immature product of 
an organ;—any fruit or product that does not come to 
maturity, or anything which fails in its progress, before 
itis matured or perfect; as, his attempt proved an abortion. 

(Midwifery.) Miscarriage, or the expulsion of the 
foetus from the uterus, before the seventh month, after 
which it is called premature labor. It most commonly 
occurs between the eighth and eleventh weeks of preg- 
nancy, but may happen at a later period. The principal 
causes of miscarriage are blows or falls; great exertion 
or fatigue; sudden frights and other violent emotions of 
the mind; the abuse of spirituous liquors; excessive 
bleeding, profuse diarrhoea or colic, &c. Abortion often 
happens without any obvious cause, from some defect in 
the uterus, or in the fœtus itself, which we cannot satis- 
factorily explain. The notorious frequency of urtificial 
abortion forms an odious feature in the manners of an- 
cient times. Seneca makes it a ground of distinction for 
Helvia, that she had never, like others of her country- 
women, destroyed the child in her womb, in order te 
preserve her shape. 

(Law.) When abortion is produced with a malicious 
design, it becomes a misdemeanor, and the party causing 
it may be indicted and punished. When, in consequence 
of the means used to produce abortion, the death of the 
woman ensues, the crime is murder. 

Abor'tive, d. Brought forth in an immature state; 
hence, failing before it is complete; as,an abortive enter 
prise; — pertaining to abortion;— procuring or causing 
abortion; as, abortive medicines. 

Abor’tive, n. That which is brought forth or born pre- 
maturely; that which is thought to produce abortion. 
Abor'tively, adv. In an abortive manner; imma- 

turely. 

Abor’tiveness, n. The state of abortion. à 

Abort ment, u. An untimoly birth. (Obs. ) See Abortion. 

Abou Hanifah. See Apa. 

Abou-Hannes, n. (Z.) An African bird, considered 
by some natnralists to be identical with the ancient Ibis. 
Although solitary in its habits, it is sometimes seen in 
small ban of from six to ten, and is capable of a lofty 
and powerful flight. 


Fig. 11. — ABOU-HANNES. 

Aboukir’, a small town of Egypt, standing at the enst- 
ern extremity of the long neck of land between the 
sea and the lakes Mareotis and Maadie, upon which Alex- 
andria, about twelve miles to the westward, is also mtu- 
ated. Eastward lies the spacious buy of Aboukir, reacb- 
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ing to the mouth of the Nile. In this bay, Nelson found 
the French fleet which had conveyed Bonaparte into 
Egypt and destroyed or captured the greatest part of it 
(Ist of August. S). In other respects, Aboukir is not 
of much importance. 

Aboulfeda, or Abulfeda, hereditary prince of Ha- 
mah. The most celvurated of the Arabian wr ; 
history and geography, Among his contempory 
was also distinguished both as a ruler and a warrior. Ilis 
descent was in u direct line from Ayoub, futher to 
din,and from whom the house of that conqueror received 
the appellation of Ayoubits. B. at Damascus in 1273. 
his valor and other eminent qualities soon recommended | 
him to the favor of the sultan Mclik-el-Nassir. He tock 

an active part in the victory of Damascus (1303) by which 
S was for the time delivered from the incursions of 
the tars. The rest of Abonlfeda’s life was spent in 
splendor and tranquillity, devoted to the government of 
his territory, and to the pursuit of science. The two 
works by which Aboulfeda is known in Europe, are his 
Geography and his History. 

Abound’, v.n. [Lat abundare, to overflow.) To be in 
great plenty; to be copiously supplied: — followed by 
with or in; as, to ubound with provisions; to abound in 
corn. 

Abound ing, n. Increase: prevalence. 

Abou prep. (A. S. abutan.) Around, surrounding, en- 
circling; 

About his neck she cast her trembling hands.“ — Dryd. 

Not far from; near, in place, time, quantity, &c.; hence, 
much used in approximative statement. 

“ He went out about the third hour. - Matt. xxi. 3. 

— Concerning, with regard to, relating to. 

“The painter is not to take so much pains about the drapery as 
about the face. — Dryd. 

— Eugu red on, employed upon; hence, before a verbal noun 
or an infinitive, ready to; on the point of; in the act of. 

“Let us know what it is our brave countrymen are about. — 
Addison. 

— Appendant to the person; as, cloths, &c. 

“If you have that about vou. Ailton. 

About, adv. Circularly: in circuit. 

“A mile about, and a third of a mile across.” 

— Nearly; approximatively; with close correspondence in 
manner, degree, &c.; as, about as high. 

— Here and there; every way. 

“ Wandering about from house to house.” 

— Toa reversed position; in the opposite direction; around; 
as, to face about; to turn one’s self about. 

— To briny about, to bring to the point or state desired; 
as, he has brought about his purposes, 

eTo come about, to come to some certain state or point. 

“The wind they long had wish'd was come about. —Dryd. 

—To go about u thing; to prepare to do it. 

“ Why go ye about to kill me? "—Jvdn vil. 19. 

(Nout) To go about signifies the alternation of a ship's 
course, 

( Mil.) About means achange in the position of a body of 
troops; “right-abont,” and “ lett-about,” are commands 
given to execute semicircular turns to the rightorthe left, 

About’-sledge, n. The largest hammer used by smiths. 

Above’, prep. (A. S. abutan.) Higher in place. 

Above the brims they force their fiery way. - Dryd. 

More in quantity or number. 

They. are numbered from twenty years old and above. — Er. 
XXX. . 

— Higher in rank, power, or excellence. 

There is not riches above a sound body. —Ecce. xxx. 16. 

— Superior to; unattainable by. 

Things may be above our reason, without being contrary to 
it."— Swift. 

— Beyond: more than. 

We were pressed out of measure, above strength. —2 Cor. I. 8. 

Above’, adr. Overhead. 

To men standing above, men standing below, seem... .''"—Bacon. 

—In the regions of heaven. 

“Your praixe the birds shall chant in every grove, 
And winds shall waft it to the pow'rs above." — Pope. 

— Before; as. I suid abore, that, Kc. 

— Higher in rank or power; as, he appealed to the court 
above. 

From above, from an higher place, from heaven. 

Above all, in the first place: chiefly. 

We admire above all, the elegance of his expression.“ Dryd. 

Above, adj., is often used elliptically us an adjective, by 
omitting the word mentioned, quoted, &c.; as, the above 
observations. 

Above’-board, adr. Above the board or table;—in 
open sight; without deception or artifice. 

Above’-deck, a. On deck; without artifice. 

Above’-ground, a. Alive. 

Above'-stairs, a/v. On the floor above. 

Aboville, Fraxcis Marie, a French general, who served 
iu the American war. B. 1730; d. 1819. | 

A’bra,n. A Polish silver coin, worth about a shilling | 
sterling. 

Abra’banel, Abarbanel, or Avravanel, Isaac. 
A celebrated rabbi, chiming descent from king David; 
was born at Lisbon a. b. 1437. He became counsellor to 

Alphonse V., king of Portugal, and afterward to Ferdi- 

nand the Catholic; but in 1492 was obliged to leave 

Spain with the other Jews. He died at Venice, aged 71. 

He has left some works on interpretations and explana- 

tions of the Bible. Abrabanel passed for one of the must | 

rearned of the rabbis: and the vs gave him the names 
of the Sage, the Prince, aml the Great Politician. 


Abracadabra, n. A magical word among the an- 


cients, recommended as an antidote against several dis-| Abrantes, Mansual, DUKE or. Bee JUNOT. 
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cases. It was to be written upon a picce of paper as 
many times as the word contains letters, omitting the 
last letter of the former every time, and suspended 
from the neck by a linen th i. It was the mune of 
a god worshipped by the Syrians, the wearing of whose 
naume Was a sort of invocation of his aid. 
ABRACADABRA 
ABRACADABR 
ABRACADAB 
ABRACADA 


At present, the word is used chicfly in jest, to denote 
something without meaning. 

Abrade’, r.n. |Lat. abrudere, to scrape off.] To rub 
or wear off; to waste by friction. 

Abrad'ing, r. [Lat. ub. from and rado, I scrape or rub 

| Applied to the sloping surface of banks of earth, 
h crumble down from the effects of frost, or the 
alternate action of drought and moisture. 

A’brahar Heb. father of multitude,| son of Terah, 
and brother of Nahor and Haran: the progenitor of the 
Hebrew nation and of several cognate tribes. His his- 
tory is recorded with much detail in the Scriptures, as 
the very type of a true patriarchal life. His character 
is free, simple, and manly; full of hospitality and family 
affection; truthful to all who were bound to him by 
their ties, though not untamted with Eastern craft 
toward alie ready tor war, but not a professed war- 
rior or plunderer; free and childlike in religion, and 
gradfally educated by God's hand to a sense of its all- 
absorbing claims. Terah was an idolater. Abraham 
appears as the champion of monotheism, and to him are 
referred the beginnings of the Mosaic polity, In obe- 
dience to a call of God, Abraham, with his father Terah, 
his wife Sarah, and his nephew Lot, left his native Ur 
of the Chaldees, and dwelt for a time in Haran, where 
Terah died. After his father’s death, Abraham, now 75 
years old, pursued his course, with ah and Lot, to the 
land of Canaan, whither he was directed by the divine 
command (Gen. xii. 5), when he received the general 
promise that he should become the founder of a great 
nation, and that all the families of the earth should be 
blessed in him, As the conntry was sullering with 
famine, Abraham journeyed southward to the rich corn- 
lands of Egypt. Fearing that the great beauty of Samh 
Might tempt the powerful monarch of Egypt, and expose 
his own lile to peril, he represented her as his sister, but 
the deception was discovered, and Pharaoh with some 
indignation dismissed him from the country. Abraham 
left Egypt with great possessions, and, accompanied by 
Lot, returned to one of bis former encampments between 
Bethel and Ai. As the soil was not fertile enough to 
support the two kinsmen, Abraham proposed that each 
should follow his own fortune. Lot, eager to quit the 
nomadic life, chose the tertile plain of the Jordan; and 
Abraham pitched his tent among the ouk-groves of 
Mamre, close to Hebron, where the promise that his 
descendants should become a mighty nation, and possess 
the land in which he was a stranger, was confirmed with 
all the solemnity of a religious ceremony, At the sug- 
gestion of Sarah, who despaired of having children of 
her own, he took as his concubine Hagar, her Egyptian 
maid, who bare him Ishmael, in the S6th year of his age. 
Thirteen years elapsed, during which revelation was 
made, that a son of Sarah, and not Ishmael, should in- 
herit both the temporal and spiritual blessings. The 
covenant was renewed, and the rite of circumcision 
established as its sign. At length, Isaac, the long 
looked-for child, was born, and Ishmael was driven out, 
with his mother Hagar, as a satisfaction to Sarah's 
jealousy. Some 25 years after this event, Abraham 
received the strange command to take Isaac. and offer 
him for a burntoffering at an appointed place. He} 
hesitated not to obey, but the sacrifice was stayed by 
the angel of Jehovah. Sarah died at Hebron, and was 
buried in the cave of Machpelah, which Abraham pur- 
chased of Ephron;—the first instance on record of a 
legal conveyance of property. Abraham lived to see 
the gradual accomplishment of the promise in the birth 
of his grandchildren, Jacob and Esau, and at the goodly | 
age of 175 he was “gathered to his people,” and laid | 
beside Sarah, in the tomb of Machpelall, by bis sous 
Isaac and Ishmael, 

Abrahamic, a. Pertaining to Abraham; as, the Abra- 
hamic covenant. 

Abraham ites, n. An order of monks exterminated 
for idolatry by Theophilus in the ninth century. Also 
the name of another sect of heretics who lad adopted 
the errors of Paulus. See Paulus. 

Abrahamit'ical, a. Relating to Abraham. 

Abraham-town, a post-office of Marion do., Florida 

Abralthos, a cluster of islets and sand-banks on the 
coast of Brazil, between 17° and 18° 8. Lat. The islets 
are low, covered with grass and a little scattered brush- 
wood. Their highest point rises about 100 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

Abram's creek, small stream of Columbia co., New 
York, falling into the Hudson river, 4 miles above Hud- 
son city. 

Abran’chians. (Zl) [Gr. a, without, branchia, 
gills} An order of animais, ciass Anellidæ, so called be- 
cause they possess no organs of respiration, as the leech. 

Abran’tes, a fortified frontier town of Portugal, in Es- 
tremadura, ou the Tagus,79 m. N.E. of Lisbon, P. 6,000. 
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Abrantes, Ducuessé D', French woman of considerable 
literary acquirements, B. ut Montpelier, 1784; d. 1838. By 
her mother, Pannonia Comnena, she was a descendant 
from the imperial Byzantine family of the Comneni; 
she married Marshal Junot atter his return from Egypt. 
Her principal work, Mémmres de la Duchesse D’ Abrantes, 
is an authority on the court of Napoleon. 

Abra’sion, n. Lat. abrado, 1 rub off.) In Numisma- 
tology, implies the waste of coin, or the loss by wear 
and tear in the pocket. This forms a considerable item 
in the expense of a metallic currency, and various means 
have been emphoyed to lessen it, — by alloying the coins 
so as to render them harder; by raising the border, so as 
to lessen the surface exposed to be rubbed. &c. 

1 Med.) A superticial excoriation; an ulceration of the 
skin. 

Abras'ite. (in.) A mineral of the zeolite family, 
found on Vesuvius, It occurs, united with Phillipsite, 
in quadratic octahedrons, aggregated in masses. Trans- 
parent, with grayish-white color. Culled, also, gismon- 
dine and zeagonile. 

Abraum’, n. (Ger. abranmen, to take away.] A kind 
of clay used to darken mahogany. 

Abraxas. (Z. A genus of nocturnal Lepidoptera, 
in which is included the common magpie-moth. Its 
color is a yellowish-white clotted with black, and a 
band of pale orange marks the wings. It deposits its 
eggs on the leaves of the currant and gooseberry in July 
or August, and the caterpillars are hatched in Septem- 
ber. Its chrysalis is black. 

Abraxas. or Abrasas, the supreme god of the Basi- 
lidian heretics. It isa mystic or cabalistic word, said to be 
composed of Greek letters, a B, p a, & a, f, which together, 
according to the Grecian mode of numeration, make ap 
the number 365. For Busilides taught that there were 
365 heavens between the earth and the empyrean; each 
of which heavens had its angel or intelligence, which 
created it; each of which angels, likewise, was created 
by the Supreme Being, or first Creator. The Busilidians 
used the word abrazas by way of charm or amulet. 

Abreast’, adv. [Prefix a, und breust.| Side by side, 
with breasts in a line; as, the riders rode abreast. 

(Naut.) Opposite to; off; up with; as, “a ship abreast 
a headland ” 

Abrep’tion, n. [Lat. ab, and rapere, to snatch.) A 
carrying away; the state of being seized and carried 
away. (0.) 

Abreuvoir, u. Fr. abreuvoir.] A receptacle for water, 

(Mas‘nry.) The joint between stones to be filled up 
with mortar. 

A’bricock, n. See APRICOT. 

Abridge’, v. a. [Fr. abreger.) To make shorter in words, 
keeping still the same substance; — to contract, tu di- 
minish, to cut short; — to deprive of; as, to abridge ono 
of his right. 

Abridg’er, n. One who abridges. 

Abridg’ment, n. That which diminishes; a reduc- 
tion or deprivation; as, an abridgment of expenses, or 
pleasure.—In Literature, the reduction of a book into a 
smaller compass; the book so reduced is sometimes called 
an epitome, or compendium. To condense a book, with- 
out detriment to symmetry and connection of the whole, 
demands the exercise of both judgment and skill, and 
not unfrequently of taste; to the absence of which requi- 
sites must be imputed the frequent imperfection of this 
class of works. The advantage of epitomes or abridg- 
ments, when ably executed, can scarcely be too highly 
estimated, for, from the enormous increase of literature, 
they are yearly growing more important, and will even- 
tually become a matter of necessity. 

Abroach,, «dr. In a posture to run out or yield the 
liquor contained: properly spoken of vessels ;— hence, in 
a state to be diffused or advanced; in a state of such 
beginning as promises a progress. 

“ Alack! what mischiefs might be set abroach, 
In shadow of such greatness ? ”— Shak, 

Abroach’ment, n. (Law.) The act of forestalling the 
market. 

Abroad’, adr. Without confinement: widely; at large. 

* Again, the lonely fox roams far abroad.” - Prior, 
— Out of the house, camp, or other enclosure. 
“Welco 
This cell 's my court; here 
And subjects none abroad. 
— In another country; as, to go abroad fer an education. 
— In all directions, this way and that. 
Au elm displays her dusky arms abroad. — Dryd. 
— Before the pultic at large; extensively; as, 
ne.. began. .. to blaze abroad the matter. — Mark i. 45. 


Ab’rogable, a. Capable of being abrogated. 

Ab’rogate, „ a. [Lat. abrogare.) To annul, to repeal; 
to abolish authoritatively ;— applied to the repeal of 

‘rees, ordinances, &c. 

Abroga'tion. n. [From Lat. ab, from: roga, I ask.) 
The annulment of a law by competent authority. A 
phrase derived from the practice of the Roman popular 
assemblies, in which the several tribes, curia, dc.. were 
said regare suffragia, to demund the suffrage; whence 
also the modern word prerogative, Bee Comilia. 

Abro’ma, n. [From a, neg , and broma, food ; i e, not fit 
to be eaten.) (Jul) A genus of eve en shrubs, order 
Byttnervacen, distinguished by the iry lobed leaves, 
and terminal or axillary clusters of yellow or purple 
flowers, They ure natives of India, Java, and New Hol- 
land. The bark of Abroma augusia furnishes a very 
tough fibrous tissue, suited for manufactu:img ito cord- 
age, and which requires no artificial cleaning. 

Abro'nia, . (Bot) A genus of handsome dwarf trail- 
ing perennial herbs, distinguished by their five-leavod 


involucre, surrouudiug a close head uf mauy flowers. 
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Abrot'anum, n. (Bot.) A species of Artemisia, com- 
monly called Svuthernwood, 

Abrud-bemys, a town of Austria, province of Tran- 
sylvania, situa! on the river Ampoy. Mines of gold 
and silver. Pop. 4,100. 

Abrupt’, a. [Lat. abruptus broken off.) Broken, craggy. 

“ Resistiess, roaring, dreadful, down it came, 
Tumbling through rocks abrupt.” — Thomson. 

— Sudden, without the customary or proper preparations. 
“ To know the cause of your abrupt departure. —Shak. 
—Unconnected; having sudden transitiqns from one sub- 

ject to another; as an abrupt style. 

(Bot.) Anything which happens suddenly. A leaf which 
is suddenly terminated without tapering to a point; a 
stem which is suddenly bent, are abrupt. 

Abrup'tion, n. [Lat. abruptio.) A sudden breaking off; 
a violent and sudden separation of bodies. 

Abrupt ly, adv. In an abrupt manner. 

Abruptness, n. The state of being ubrupt; cragged- 
ness; suddenness; unceremonious haste or vehemence; 
as, abrupiness of manner; abruptness of sentences. 

A’'brus, n. [Gr. abros, elegant.] (Bot.) A genus of 
plants, order Fab: ces, having papilionaceous flowers. and 
pods containing bright red eeeds with a broad black scar 
on one side of them. 

Abruz’zo. A territory in South Italy. While Naples 
existed as a separate kingdom, the Abruzzi divided 
into: Abruzzo Ulleriore Primo, capital Teramo; Abruzzo 
Ulteriore Seermdn, capital Aquila; Abruzzo Citeriore, capi- 
tal Chieti; but these names were abolished at the forma- 
tion of the kingdom of Italy, and the new adminis- 
trative divisions of the Abruzzo are called, after the 
names of the chief towns, Aquila, Chieti, and Teramo. 
This territory is bounded on the north and west by the 
States of the Church, east by the Adriatic, and south by 
the provinces of Terra di Lavoro, Molise, and Capitanata. 
It has an area of 5,000 square miles; and though pre- 
senting to the Adriatic a coust of about 80 miles in 
length, yet ithas not a single good port. It is mostly 
rugged, mountainous, and covered with extensive for- 
ests, but contains also many fertile and well-tvatered 
valleys. The Apennines traverse its whole extent, run- 
ning generally from N.W. to S.E., and there they attain 
their greatest elevation. Near Aquila is Monte Corno, 
called Il Gran Sasso Italia, or the great rock of Italy, 
which rises to the height of 9.521 fect. Monte Majelſa, 
and Monte Velino, attain the height of 8,500 and 8,317 
feet respectively. The principal rivers are the Tronto, 
Trentino, Pescara, and Sangro. A little to the south of 
the village of Albi, in Abruzzo Ulteriore Sccundo, is Lake 
Celano, the Lacus Fucinus of the Romans. (See FUCINO, 
(Lake or.) The climate varies greatly with the eleva- 
tion of the soil, but, generally speaking, it is temperate 
and healthy. Agriculture is but little attended to or 
understood, although in many of the lower parts of the 
country the land is of considerable fertility. Its princi- 

productions are corn, hemp, flax, almonds, olives, 

ga. grapes, and chestnuts. The manufactures are very 
inconsiderable, being chiefly woollen, linen, and silk 
stuffs, and earthen and wood wares Bears, wolves, and 
wild boars inhabit the mountain fastnesses, and in the ex- 
tensive oak forests numerous herds of swine are fed, the 
hams of which are in high repute. According to the 
census of 1872, the prov. of Aquila has a pop. of 332,784; 
the prov. of Chieti, 339.986; und the prov. of Teramo, 
246,004; the total pop. of the Abruzzi numbering 918,774. 

Ab’salom, sox or Davin. A handsome, but bold and 
aspiring prince, who, rebelling and usurping the govern- 
ment, was at length slain by Joab, David's general. An 
existing monument in the valley of Jehoshaphat bears 
the name of Tomb of Absalom ; tmt it is contested whether 
it be a tomb, and the Tonic pillars round its base show 
that it belongs to a much later period. 


Fig. 12.— TOMB or ABSALOM. 


Ab/salon, or Axel, Archbishop of Lund, minister and 
geneal of the Danish king Waldemar I. B. 1128, d. 1201. 
Ie put down the Vendish pirates and is author of the 
Waldemar’s Code. For defence agninst pirates he con- 
structed a small fort, which was the origin of the capital 
of Denmark. 
Ab’scess, n. 


Lat. abscedn, I separate.) (Med.) A col- 
lection of pus in the cellular membrane, or in the vis- 
cera, or in bones. Abscesses are variously denominated, 
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according to their seat, as, empyema, when in the cavity 
of the pleura; vemica, in the lungs; panaris, in any of 
the fingers; hypopyon, in the anterior chamber of the 
eye; lumbar abscess, &c. (See these words.) The for- 
mation of an abscess is the result of inflaurmation termi- 
nating in suppuration. This is known by a throbbing 
pain, which lessens by degrees, as well as the heat, ten- 
sion, and redness of the inflamed part; and if the pus is 
near the surface, a cream-like whiteness is soon per- 
ceived, with a prominence about the middle, then a fluc- 
tuation may be felt, which becomes gradually more dis- 
tinct, till at length the matter makes its way externally. 
When an abscess is superficially sented, the early treat- 
ment consists chiefly in promoting the formation of pus 
by the application of moist and warm bandages or poul- 
tices. The next step is the removal of the pus. hen 
this is too long delayed, serious disturbance of the organ, 
or even poisouing of the blood, may ensue. 

Ab'seiss, or Abscis’sa, n. [Lat. ub scindo, I cut off.) 
(Geom.) A segment cut off trom a straight line, by an ordi- 
nate to n curve. The position of a point on a plane is per- 
fectly determined when its distances, measured in given 
directions, from two straight lines given by position, are 
known; and as curve lines may be regarded as formed by 
the continuous motion of a point, their various properties 
may be investigated by means of the relation common to 
all points of the same curve between the two distances 
so measured. Thus, let A B and A4 C be two straight 
lines given by position, and P an; 
point in a curve X Y. Draw P c EEN 
parallel to A C, and meeting A B in 
Q, then PQ is saloa te 2 
of the int P, an is the —_{—_ 
absciss. i A QT. oe 

Abseis’sion, n. The act of cutting off, or the state of 
being cut off. 

(Rhet.) A figure of speech. when, having begun to say 
a thing, a speaker stops abruptly, as supposing the mat- 
ter sufficiently understood. Thus, “He is a man of so 
much honor and candor, and such generosity .... but I 
need say no more.” 

Abscond’, v. 4. [Lat. abscondere, to hide.] To hide 
one’s self; to retire from the public view; generally used 
of persons in debt, or criminals eluding the law. 

Abscond’ence, n. Concealment. (o.) 

Abseond’er, n. One who absconds, 

Abscota, a post-office of Calhoun co., Michigan, 120 
miles W. of Detroit. 

Absecum, Absecom, a post-village of Atlantic co., 
New Jersey, on a creck of the same name, 2 miles from 
Absecum bay, 75 miles 8. of Trenton. 

Absence, n. [Fr. ubsence.) The state of being absent, op- 

to presence: — inattention, heedlessness, neglect 
of the present object. 
“I continued my walk, reflecting on the little absences and dis- 
tractions of mankind.”—Addison. 
(Law.) Want of appearance. 

Ab'sent, a. Not present; as, my absent friends ;— inat- 
tentive, regardless of the present object. 

‘* What is commonly called au absent man is commonly rather a 
very weak or a very ted man. — Chesterfield. 

Ab'sent, v.a. To withdraw, to forbear to come into 
presence. 

“If any member absents himself, he is to be fined.” 

Absenta’neous, a. Pertaining to absence; habitually 
absenting one’s self. 

Absenta’tion, n. The act of absenting one's self. 

Absentee’, n. One who absents himself trom his office, 
post, duty, country, estate, &c. 

| Absentee’ism, n. The state or habit of an absentee 

Absent er. n. One who absents himself from his place. 

Absent' ment, n. A state of remaining absent from. 

Absimarus, a soldier of fortune who raised, against the 
Byzantine emperor Leontius, an army which proclaimed 
him emperor, A. D. 698. He slit the ears and nose of 
Leontius, and threw him into a convent. He was taken 
in 705 by Justinian II., who, after having used him as a 
footstool at the Hippodrome, ordered him to be beheaded, 

Ab'sinthe, n. [Fr.] An extract of the plant Absinthium, 
distilled with brandy. It is used with water as a cordial, 
and is said to give appetite; but it is prejudicial to the 
health if taken too frequently. 

Absin'thine, n. (ee) The bitter principle of worm- 
wood, or artemisia absinthium. 

Absin’thium, or common wormwood, a plant of the 
genus artemisia, ord. asteracee. It grows about rubbish 
and rocks. The leaves of wormwood have a strong, dis- 

reeable smell, 40 intensely bitter as to he proverbial, 
The flowers are more aromatic and less bitter than the 
leaves, and the roots discover an aromatic warmth with- 
out bitterness, This species of wormwood has powerful 
medicinal qualities as a tonic, stomachic, &c. Itis found 
in the mountainous districts of New England. 

Absis', n. See Apsis. 

Absist. v.a. (Lat. absistere, to withdraw.) To stand or 

eave off. 


Absist'enee, n. A standing off. 
Ab’solute, a. [Lat. absolutus.) Completed, finished, per- 
fect in itself; total; as, an absolute beauty. 

(Metaphys.) A term employed to indicate that which 
exists without limitation of any kind. Another term, 
of the same meaning, is the unconditional. The abso- 
lute stands opposed to the relative or conditional. Ab- 
solute truths are truths which are necessary and univer- 
sal; such are the axioms of mathematical science, and, in 
the estimation of certain schools of thought, the first 
principles of theology and morals. 

( Politics.) A government is strictly said to be absolute 
when the supreme head is above the control of law, and 
has unrestricted power of legislation, 
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Absolute number is the known quantity which pos- 
sesses one side of an equation; thus, in 234+12z—24, the 
absolute number is 24, which is equal to the square of 
æ added to 12 z. 

Absolute equation ( Astron.) is the sum of the optic and 
eccentric equation. 

Absolute space, (Phys.,) space considered without rela- 
tion to material objects or limits. 

Ab’solutely, adv. In an absolute manner; positively, 
completely. 

Ab'soluteness, n. The quality of being absolute; 
despotism, 

Absolution, n. [Fr. absolution.) (Civil Law.) An ac- 
quittal or sentence of a judge declaring the accused in- 
nocent of the crime laid to his charge—In the Roman 
Catholic Church. it is a remission of sins pronounced by 
the priest in favor of a penitent. 

Absolutism, n. (/*litics.) Irresponsible, unlimited 
sovereignty, whether in the hands of one or of many, in 
contradistinction trom that which is restrained by fun- 
damental lawa, or exercised in coöperation with the 
representatives of the people. 

Ab‘solutist, n. One who is a partisan of despotism. 

Absolutory, a. That absolves; absolving; absolvatory. 

Absol’vable, a. That may be absolved. 

Absol’vatory, a. Relating to pardon; forgiving; ab- 
solutory. 

Absolve’, v.a. [Lat. absolvere.] To clear, to acquit of a 
crime, in a judicial sense;—to set free from an en 
ment or promise; to pronounce a sin remitted, in 
ecclesiastical sense. 

Absolv’er, a. One who absolves. 

Ab’sonant, a. [Lat. absonans.) Discordant; contrary; 
opposed to consonant. 

Ab’sonous,a. [Lat. absonus.] Unmusical ; — absurd; 
contrary; us, absonous to our reason. 

Absorb’, v.a. [Fr. absorber.) To swallow up; to suck 
up; to imbibe; as a sponge; — to engage wholly; to en- 

; as, absorbed in business. 

Absorbabirity, n. A state or quality of being ab- 
sorbuable. 

Absorb/able, a. That may be absorbed. 

Absorb/’ent, a. Fr. absorbant.) Imbibing: swallowing. 

Absorbent ground, a term given by painters tu a water- 
color mixture, which is laid upon the canvas or wood, 
and which, upon the oil-color being applied, at once im- 
bibes the oil, leaving the colors in which the design is 
made dry and brilliant. 

Absorb'ents, n. (Anar), A name given to certain 
small, delicate vessels which imbibe fluids that come in 
contact with them, and carry them into the blood. They 
are denominated lactea/s or lymphatics, according to the 
liquids which they convey. 

( Med.) Substances used to absorb or neutralize the 
acids sometimes formed in the stomach: chalk and mag- 
nesia are examples. — ( Surg.) Spongy substances used in 
dressing wounds, such as lint and amadou, 

Absorokas, or Crows, an Indian tribe in Missonri. 
Not fumiliar with the habits of civilized life; they have 
about 1,000 warriors, but are rapidly decreasing. 

Absorption. ws ab ion.) The interpene 
tration of certain ies by other bodies or influences, 
which by this means disappear or become Jost. There 
are several important examples of this in Physics. 

( Bot.) The chief function of the root, by which food 
is taken up in a state of solution for the use of the plant. 
(See Endosmose,) 

(Chem.) The disappearance of a gaseous fluid on en- 
tering into combination with a liquid or solid: thus, 
when the gas ammonia is into water, absorp- 
tion takes place, and the result is the liquid commonly 
called spirit of hartshorn. 

( Physiol.) A term employed to designate that natural 
function of the body which is exerci by the absorbent 
vessels; as, the absorption of the chyle by the lacteal 
vessels. 

Ab: ion of heat is the name given to the phenome- 
non by which the heat-rays seem to disappear within the 
substance of bodies subjected to their influence, the effecta 
differing greatly according to surface and color. As the 
subject is closely connected with the phenomena of ra- 
diation and reflection, it will be considered at greater 
length under the art. Heat. 

Absorpti of light will be best explained by consider- 
ing the causes of transparency, opacity, and color. Trans- 
parency in a body is cau ly one part of the light 
striking on it being transmitted through its substance, 
another being reflected from its surface, and a third being 
absorbed or lost in its interior. When a body reflects 
the whole of the light, it is said to be opaque, in which 
case, however, a small portion is absorbed. For example, 

„a piece of blue glass absorbs the red and yellow rays, 
and transmits the blue; a piece of orange glass, acting 
just in the contrary manner, transmits the red and yel- 
low rays and absorbs the blue. The same thing 
pens with oh stare ae bodies, with the exception that 
the unabsor' ray is reflected instead of being trans- 
mitted. In a white opaque object, nearly the whole of 
the white light is reflected from its surface, a small por- 
tion being absorbed without any separation of the col- 
ored rays. Ina black opaque object, nearly the whole 
of the white light is absorbed without suffering any 
change. No object is absolutely transparent or opaqu 
even air absorbing a small portion of lightand color, and 
gold and silver transmitting green and purple pays re- 
spectively, when procured in sufficiently thin filma, 
Perfect absorption or reflection is also unknown, for the 
darkest substance reflects a little light. otherwise it 
would be invisible: and the brightest culum metal 
absorbs an infinitesimal portion of it. Philosophers are aa 
yet ignorant of the pauses of absorption of light; several 
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theories hive been propounded, but they seem only to 
make the matter still more ditticult of comprehension. 

Absorp'tive, a. Having power to absorb or imbibe. 

Absorp'tivity, u. The power or capacity of absorption. 

Abs que hoe. | Lat.) Without this.—(Zaw.) The tech- 
nical words of exception made use of in a traverse. 

Abs que tali causa. [Lat] Without such cause. 

Abstain’, v.a. Fr. abslenir, to keep from.] To forbear; 
to refrain voluntarily. 

Abstain’er, n. One who abstxins, 

Abste'’mious, a. [Lat. ubs, from wh, abs, and te- 
metum, strong drink.) Abstineut; very temperate; re- 
fraining. 

Abste'miously. adv. ‘Temperately; abstinently. 

Abste miousness, n. The quality of being abstemious. 

Absten tion. Fr. abstention.) The act of holding off. 
4 (Law.) Act of preventing an heir from taking posses- 

jon. 

Absterge’, v. a. [Lat. abstergere.] To make clean by 
wiping; to wipe. 

Abster’gent, a. That cleanses; purgative. 

Absterse’, v.a. To cleanse; to absterge; to purify. 

Abster’sion, n. The act of wiping clean. 

Abster’sive, a. Having the quality of cleansing. 

Ab’stinence, and Abstinency, n. [Fr. abstinence, 
from Lat. absiineo, I abstain.) The act or habit of re- 
fraining from something to which we have a propensity, 
or in which we find pleasure; but itis more particularly 
applied to the privation or sparing use of food. Absti- 
pence has been enjoined and practised for various ends, 
as sanatory, moral, or religious. Physicians relate won- 
derful cures effected by abstinence; moralists, as the 
Pythagoreans, Stoics, und others, recommend it as a 
means of bringing the animal part of our nature into 
greater subservience to the spiritual; and it is likewise 
enjoined by various religions sects. Abstinence of flesh 
on certain days is obligatory in the Roman Catholic 
church. 

Total abstinence. The time during which life can be 
supported under total abstinence from tood or drink, is 
usually stated to vary from eight to ten days; the period 
way be prolonged, however, as demonstrated by Dr. Tan- 
ner, of N. Y., who, in 1880, existed for 40 days on nothing 
but pure spring water, with no evil effect to himself, He 
now (1881) proposes to attempt a 9ò days’ fast, provided 
he shall be allowed to get assistauce from electricity. 

Ab'stinent, a. Using abstinence; abstemious. 

Ab’‘stinently, adv, With abstinence. 

Abstinents, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) A religions sect which 
appeared in France and Spain in the third century, and 
which opposed marriage, condemned the use of flesh 
ment, and placed the Holy Spirit in the class of created 
beings. 

Abstort/ed, . Lat. ahsfortus,twisted.] Forced away, (o.) 

Abstraet', v. u. [Fr. ubstraire, from Lat. absirahere.| To 
draw from; as, one thing from another; — to sepurate, to 
consider by itself, as ideas ;—to epitomize; to reduce ;—to 
take fraudulently for one’s use from the property of 
another; as, to abstract goods or money from a parcel, 

(Chem ) To drive off by distillation 

Abstract, v. n. To draw off; as, his mind was ab- 
stracied by other objects. 

Abstract, a. Separated from something else;— not 
connected with sensible objects — opposed to concrete: — 
abstruse; difficult. 

Abstract mathematics, signifies that branch of the 
science which deals with magnitude, figure, and quantity 
in general, and without reference to any particular mag- 
nitude, figure, or quantities.—Abstruct mathematics is 
opposed to mized mathematics, which deals with the ap- 
plication of mathematics to navigation, astronomy, &c.— 
Abstract numbers, in arithmetic, a term which signifies 
numbers independent in themselves, and without being 
applied to any individual thing,—as 4, 8, 12, Kc. — in dis- 
tinction from numbers applied, or in the concrete; as 4 
men, 8 feet, 12 ships, &c.— Abstract terms signify the 
mode or quality of a being, without any regard to the 
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Abstrac’tively, adv. In an abstracted manner. 
Ab’stractly, adv. In an abstract state or manner. 
Ab’‘stractness,n The quality of being abstract. 
Abstringe’, v. u. [Lat. abstringere.| To unbind. (o.) 
Abstruse’, a. Tins abstrusus.| Difficult to be com- 
prehended or understood. 
Abstruse’ly, adv. In an abstruse manner; obscurely. 
Abstruse’ness, n. The quality of being abstruse. 
Absume’, v.u. [at absumere.) To waste; to consume. 
Absurd’, a. Fr. absurde.) Unrea~onable, without 
judgment; applied to men;—inconsistent, contrary to 
reason; applied to sentiment or practice. 
Absurd'ity. n. (Fr. absurdité.) The quality of being 
absurd; want of judgment, applied to men; want of 
propriety, applied to things; — that which is absurd. 
Absurd ly, avv. In au absurd manner. 


subject in which it is; as, whiteness, length, morality, 
death, 

Ab’stract, n. A small quantity containing the virtue 
or power of a greater; the summary or epitome of a 
treatise-book. 

Abstract’ed, p.a. Separated; disconnected; refined, 
purified; abstruse, difficult, abstract; inattention to the 
present objects. 

Abstract’edly, adv. 
rately. 

Abstraet'edness. n. The state of being abstracted. 

Abstract’er, n. One who abstracts. 

Abstrac’tion, n. Fr.] The act of abstracting; —ab- 
sence of mind; inattention to present objects. 

(Psychol.) That operation of the mind by which it 
takes cognizance of qualities separately from the thing 
in which they exist; as, for example, of whiteness, apart 
from snow, from lime, from milk, or from any other sub- 
stance or liquid.—An abstraction is the idea which is 
the result of the above process. an abstract idea, which, 
however fugitive in itself, speedily clings to a word, and 
becomes incorporate with it. The question whether 
abstract ideas, such as beauty. trnth, time, space, have 
any real existence, or are only forms of things and 
wholly relative, is, and always has been, the great bone 
of metaphysical contention. It was the point in dis 
pute between the Resists and Non inilists of the middle 
ages, and still divides thinkers into two great schools. 
(See Personificntiim.) 

(Law.) The taking surreptitiously for one’s own use 
part of the property of anocher, 

(Chem.) A separation of volatile parts by the act of 


In an abstracted manner; sepa- 


distillation. 


Abstrac’tive, a. Having tho power of abstraction, 


Absurd’'ness, n. The sume us Absurdity. 

Absurd’um, Repuciio aD. (Geom.) A term used to 
denote a mode of demonstration in which the truth of 
a proposition is established not by a direct proof, but by 
proving that the contrary is ubsurd, or impossible. There 
are many examples of this mode of demonstration in the 
“Elements of Euclid.” 

Aba, or Bu, [Arub. father,} is prefixed to many Arabic 
hanes, as the equivalent syllable ab is prefixed to He- 
brew names; as, Alu-bekr, father of the virgin. 

Abu-arich, a petty state in the S.W. of Arabia, on the 
borders of the Red Sea, between 15° 50’—17° 40 N. lat.. 
and 41° 30’—43° E. lon., consisting of the narrow slip of low 
land which lies between the coast and the mountainous 
district of Haschid-u-Bekel. It forms part of the Teema or 
low lands of Yemen. being almost wholly a sandy plain, 
extremely hot aud dry, Its chief product is dhoura, 
or barley, which torins the principal food of the people. 

Abu-Bekr, futher of the virgin,) the father of Ayesha, 
wife of Mchammed, was a man of geat influence in the 
Korvish tribe; and in 632, when Mohammed died, was 
made the first caliph or successor of the Prophet. After 
defeating his enemies in Arabia, and warring success- 
fully against Babylonia, Syria, and the Byzantine em- 
peror Heraclius, Abu-Bekr D. 634 A.D., aged t3. He was 
surnamed the Just. His charity was unbounded, while 
his manner of living was so strict that he possessed at 
his death only the one robe be wore, a camel, and an 
Ethiopian slave. His tomb is shown by the ide of that 
of the Prophet at Mecca. 

Abu-Said Khan, the last sultan of the race of Zin- 
gis-Khan. D. 1836. 

Abu-Temam, the greatest of all Arabic poets, lived 
in the 9th century. The Arabs say of him, that “no 
one could ever die whose name had been praised in the 
verses of Abu-Temam.” 

Abul Fazi, vizier of the great Mogul Akbar, in Hin- 
dostan. He attempted to establish a liberal system of 
government, and was murdered in 1608 by the secret 
order of Jehanghir, son of the emperor. He is the 
author (besides other works) of the “ Ayin Akbari,” a 
highly esteemed statistical and political account of the 
Mogul empire in India. 

Abulghazi Bahadoor, khan of Khiva in 164, 
abdicated in his son’s favor. D. 1663. Author of a 
history of the Turks, translated into German. 

Abu'na. [Ar. our fui gen) The high priest, or sole 
bishop, of the Abyssinian church. 

Abun dance, n. Fr. abundance, from Lat. abun- 
daniia.| Overflow; more than enough; copious supply. 

Abun‘dant, a. Overflowing; plentiful. 

Abundant numbers, in Arith., are those numbers the 
aliquot parts of which, added together, make more than 
the number itself; thus, the aliquot parts of 20, (1, 2, 4, 
6, 10.) on being added together, make 22.— An abundant 
number is opposed to a deficient number, of which the 
sum of the divisors is less than the number itself. as 16, 
whose divisors are 1, 2, 4, 8, the sum of which is 15; and 
to a perfect number, of which the sum of the divisor is 
equal to itself, as 6, whose divisors are 1, 2, 3. 

Abun'dantly. adv. In plenty; — amply, liberally, 
more than sufficient. 

Abus’able, u. That may be abused. 

Abusambul. See Irsamsoor, 

Abuse’, r.« [Fr. abuser.) To use a person or thing in 
any manner deviating from the rule or line of right. 

Abuse’, n. The ill use of anything; — a corrupt prac- 
tice, bad « ustom; — unjust censure, rude reproach, con- 
tumely ;— the violation of a female. 

Abus’er, n. One who abuses, maltreats, deceives, defiles. 

Abu’sive, 2. Practising abuse; as, au abusive author ;— 
containing abuse ; rude; reproachful ; scurrilous. 

Abu'sively, adv. In an abusive manner; rudely; re- 
proachfully. 

Abu'siveness, n. The quality of being abusive. 

Abut’, v.a. [Lat. abuttare.| (Arch.) To project in a 
solid mass upon another object, or a certain point with- 
out actual contact: — used with upon or against, 

Abu’‘ta, n. ,d.) An ornamental evergreen climber, 
ord Menispermacee, From the branches of this plant a 
drink is made by the natives of Cayenne, and used by 
them aguinst obstructions of the liver. 

Abu'tilon, n. (%.) A genus of plants, belonging to 
the nat. ord. Malvacem. The most interesting species 
is the Abutiion esculentum, commonly called Bengan de 
Deos. the flowers of which are boiled and eaten as vege- 
tables in Brazil. 

Abut' ment, n. [From ab.] (Arch.) The solid part 
ofa pier from which the arch immediately springs. Abut- 
ments are either artificial or natural. The former are 


usually formed of masonry or brickwork, and the latter | 


are the rock or other solid materials on the banks of n 
river, in the case of a bridge, which receive the foot of 
the arch. It is obvious that they must be of sufficient 
solidity and strength to resist the arch’s thrust. 
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Abuttal, or Abbuttals, n. pl. [Fr. abutter, to bound 
or limit.) (Law.) The battings and boundings of lands, 
east, west, north, and south, with respect to the places vy 
which they are limited and bounded. The sidvs of the 
land ure properly said to be adjuining, and the ends abut- 
ting, to the thing contiguous. 

Abut’ter, n. One who, or that which, abuts. 

Abydenus, a handsome and learned young man, one 
of Aristotle's scholars, whom he loved too passionately ; 
and who wrote divers pieces of history concerning Cy- 
pu, Delos, and Arabia. 

Abydos, a town and castle of Natolia, on the straits of 
Gallipoli. In its neighborhood Xerxes, when he invaded 
Greece, crossed with his immense army the Helespont, 
on a bridge of boats. Memorable also from being the 
scene of the loves of Hero and Leander, and from Byron 
having adopted its name in his “ Bride of Abydos.” — 
Also an ancient city of Upper Egypt, supposed to have 
been the ancient I his, and to have been second only to 
Thebes. Lat. 26° 10’ N., long. 320 3’ E. 

Abyo, one of the Philippine Islands, between Mindanao 
and Luzon. Lat. 10° N., long. 122° 15 E. 

Abys’mal, and Abyssal, a. Pertaining to, or re- 
sembling, an abyss; bottomless. 

Abyss’, and Abysm’, n. [Lat. abyssus.) A term used 
to denote, in general, anything profound or bottomless; 
an immeasurable space In Scripture, it is employed to 
denote the deepest parts of the sea, from their being un- 
fathomable; and in a figurative sense, it implies hell, or 
the bottomless pit. 

Abyssinia, a kingdom in Eastern Africa, bounded on 
the N. by Nubia, E. by the Red Sea nnd Duncala, W b; 
Soudan, and S. by the Gallas Country. Area, abt. 158,000 
sq. m.— Desc. This conntry may be described as an ele- 
vated tableland, divided by two mountain tracts of 
great extent. into a southern, a western, and a north- 
eastern region. — Climate, The rainy season lasts from 
April to September; which is followed by a cloudless 
sky and a vertical sun. Cold nights suddenly succeed 


these scorching days, yet the earth keeps remarkably 
cool, partly owi: z to the six months’ rain, when no sun 
appears, and partly to the perpetual equality of nights 
and days.— /nhab. The Abyssinians belong mostly to 
the Shemitic race, and resemble the Arabe both in physi- 
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cal characteristics and structure of language. — Wild 
animals. There ix no country in the world productive 
of a greater variety of quadrupeds; but there are no 
tigers. The hyenas, however, are very numerous, and 
dreadful in their ravages. Elephants and buffaloes are 
very numerous, and the double-horned rhinoceros is 
found. Besides these, giraffes, zebras, quaggas. and wild 
asses are plentiful. Bours, in some of the woods, are com- 
mon, and the smaller animals, such as porcupines, ferrets, 
otters, polecats, rabbits, and squirrels, abound. There 
are several species of eagles and vultures. Ihe bee is so 
plentiful that its honey produce supersedes the neces- 
sity ofimporting sugar. Locusts frequently devastate the 
fields, and hippopotami abound in some of the larger 
rivers. To supply all these animals with food, in a wild 
state, the fertility of Abyssinia must be immense. — Do- 
mestic animals, These consist of cattle, sheep, goats, usses, 
mules,and horses. The sauga ox is found in Autalo, with 
horns sometimes extending to the length of tour feet. 
Prod. Corn of different kinds, dates, tamarinds and coffee, 
which is indigenous. — Commerce — Imps. Cotton, raw 
silk, metals, and leather. Æ&rps. Slaves, gold, und ivory, 
Rel. (See ABYSSINIAN CHURCH )— 1%. 3,000,000. Lat 
between 8° 30 and 15° 50’ N.; Long. between 35° and 
520 E. Adm. It was ruled by emperors who were sup- 
posed to be descended from Solomon and the queen of 
Sheba. The barbarous manner in which two represen- 
tatives of the English government were treated by tho 
late emperor Theodore, and the refusal of the latter to 
give satisfaction to just claims. compelled England to 
proclaim war against him. In the autumn of 1567, an 
army of about 10,000 men, under the command of Sir 
Robert Napier, landed at Massonah, The conquest of 
Magdala, April 10, 1868, and the death of Theodore, 
followed. This war cost England $44,895,000. After 
the departure of the English, civil war prevailed, and 
Kassa, prince of Tigre, proclaimed himself ruler, as 
King John. In 1872, difficulties occurred with Egypt, 
and in 1875-6 an Egyptian invasion was successtully 
resisted, since when civil war bas prevailed 
Abyssin‘ian, n. A native or inhabitant of Abyssinia. 
Abyssin‘ian, a. Relating to Abyssinia. 
Abyssinian Church. . ///s/.) The name of a 
sect of the Christian church estal wd in Abyssinia. 
The forms and ritual of the Abyssinian church are a 
strange compound of Paganism, Judaism, and Chris- 


tianity. It is governed by a bishop. who is styled Abuna, 
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— pest in Abyssinia by the Coptic bishop of Alex- 

andria. 

Acaca'lis, n. A shrub bearing a flower and fruit like 
those of a tainarisk. 

Aca’cia, n. (Fr. from Gr. akazn, to sharpen—many of the 
species having thorns or prickles.) A very extensive genus 
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His system is a species of mitigated scepticism. He was 
succeeded by his disciple, Clitomachus. Charmides, the 
third and last of the new academicians, appears to have 
been little more than a teacher of rhetoric: an accusa- 
tion, indeed, to which the whole school is in no small 
degree liuble. 


of trees or shrubby plants, inhubiting the tropical parts of Acade’mus, or Eeademus, an Athenian whose 


both the old and new world, and,in a very few instances 
only, extending into temperate latitudes. This genus be- 
longs to the nat. ord Lumina, or Fabacee. 801 


house was employed as a philosophical school in the time 
of Theseus. He had the honor of giving his name to a 
sect of philosophers, or rather three sects, called Aca- 


of the species produce catechu and gum-arabic. The bar] demics. 
of the others yields a large quantity of tannin, which, Aead’/emy, n. [Gr. academia.) A name derived from 


in the form of an extract, is aunually imported from Van 
Diemen's Land in considerable quantity; the species 
from which this substance is produced are chiefly Acacia 
decurrens and mellissima, As objects of ornament, they 
are usually of striking beauty, and it may be doubted 
whether, in the whole vegetable kingdom, such a bril- 
liant coloring, and elegant foliage, combined with a most 
graceful aspect, and are found united in the same indi- 
viduals. General character of the genus. Flowers polyg- 
amous; calyx, with either 4 or 5 teeth; petals, either 
4 or 5, sometimes distinct from each other, sometimes | 
adhering in à monopetalous corolla; stamens varying 
in number from 10 to 200; pod, not separating into many 
joints; juiceless, two-valved. Some species have true 
leaves that are twice or thrice pinnate, with a multitude 
of minute, shining. or. at least, even leaflets; others have, 
in a perfect state, no leaves, properly so called, but, in 
their stead, the leaf-stalks enlarge, and nssume the 
appearance, and no doubt also the functions, of true 
leaves. Nearly 300 species are known, und among the 
most remarkable are: — Acacia catechu (Mimasa catechu, 
Linn.), a tree found in mountainous places, principally 
in Bengal and Coromandel. Its unripe pods and wood 
yield, by decoction, one of the sorts of catechu of the 
shops. (See CATECHU.)— Acacia Arabica, the gum-arabi 
tree, an inhabitant of the East Indies, Arabia, and 
Abyssinia, where it forms u tree thirteen to fourteen 
feet high, of inelegant appearance. This is one of the 
plants that yield the useful substance called gum-arabic, 
which is produced by wounding the bark; after which 
the sap runs out, and hardens in transparent inp. 
(See Gum.) — Acacia pubescens, downy acacia, a native 
of the east coast of New Holland, and one of the most 
beautiful of green-leaf plants. It produces a vast abun- 
dance of yellow blossoms, which weigh down the slender 
graceful branches, and perfume the air with a faint but 
pleasant odor. — Acacia julibrissin, the silk-tassel acacia, 
a native of Persia, and a small tree, remarkable by its 
light, airy foliage, and for the great beauty of its clus- 
ters of lilac flowers, the long and slender stamens of 
which stream in the wind, and glitter in the sun, like a | 
number of silken tassels artificially fastened to the 
boughs. This species is commonly cultivated in tem- 
yos parts of Europe and America —Cw/tiration— 

ost of the ies may be multiplied by cuttings stuck 
in silver sand. placed under a bell-glass, and kept in a 
warm place, to which no direct solar light has access. 
Others, and among them Acacia julibrissin, have the 
power of producing shoots from pieces of the root 
placed in earth in a hot-bed, and by these the nursery. 
men generally propagate them. 
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Aca'cius, St, Bishop of Amida, in Mesopotamia. He 

sold the church-plate, to redeem 7,000 starving Persian 
slaves. Versanius, the king, was so affected by this noble 
action, that he sought an intervièw with the bishop, 
which resulted in a peace between that prince and Theo- 
dosius I, a. D. 420. 

Acade’mia, a post-office of Juniata co., Pennsylvania. 

Also, a post-office of Knox co., Tennessee. 

Acade’/mian, n. A member or scholar of an academy. 

Academic, ani Academical, a. Belonging to an 
academy, as “academic courses;” or belonging to the 
doctrine of Plato. 

Academically, aiv. In an academical manner. 

Academ’‘icals, n. pl. The dress peculiar to officers 
and students in an academy, college, or university. 

Academi‘cian, u. [Fr. academicien.] A member of 
an acudemy. 

Academics, a name given to a series of philosophers 
who taught in the Athenian Academy, the scene of 
Plato’s discourses. They are commonly divided into 
three sects: —1. The Vid Academy, of which Plato was 
the immediate founder, was represented successively by 
Speusippus, Xenocrates, and Polemon. (See Platonism.) 
2. To them succeeded Arcesiluus, the founder of the 
Middle Academy. Under his hands, the Platonic method 
assumed an almost exclusively polemical character. His 
main object was to refute the Stoics, who maintained a 
doctrine of perception identical with that promulgated 
by Dr. Reid in the last century. Socrates is said to have 
professed, that all he knew was, that he knew nothing. 
Arcesilaus denied that he knew even this. Wisdom he 
made to consist in absolute suspension of assent; virtue, 
in the probable estimate of consequences. He was suc- 
ceeded by Lacydes, Telecles, Evander, and Hegesinus. 
3. The new academy claims Carneades as its founder. 


that of a place near Athens, where there was a famous 
school for gymnastic exercises, and in which the Sophists 
guve their lectures. (See Academics.) Cicero a 
country seat on the Neapolitan coast, to which he gave, 
in memory of the famous Athenian school, the name of 
Academia. It was here he wrote his Acudemis questions. 
After the restoration of letters, in the loth century, the 
term Academy was revived in Italy, but with a significa- 
tion somewhat different from what it had been in ancient 
times. It was, and is till now. used in all Europe (except 
England) to imply, not a school in which philosophy 
is taught by a master to his pupils, but an association 
of individuals formed for the cultivation of learning or 
science, and usually constituted and endowed by the head 
of the state in which it is established. The members of 
the academies, known under the name of academicians, 
are usually classified as Ordinary, Honorary, and Qbor- 
responding. The results of their labors in their vari- 
ous departments are reported at their periodic meetings, 
and printed in the records of the academy. Prizes are 
generally established as the rewards of distinguished 
merit in original discovery, or excellence in the treat- 
ment of subjects proposed for competition. Among 
the numerous academies so constituted, the most cele- 
brated ure: the A, della Crusca, founded at Florence, in 
1582, which, by the publication of its excellent diction- 
ary, established the Tuscan dialect as the standard of 
the national lan, e of Italy; the A. Francaise, insti- 
tuted in 1635 by inal Richelieu, and now entitled the 
Institut de France, q. v.; the Berlin A. of Arts and Sci- 
ences, founded in 1700 by Frederick I; the Imperial A. 
of Sciences of St. Petersburg, planred in 1724 by Peter 
the Great, and established in the following year by 
Catherine I.; the Royal Spanish A, founded at Madrid 
in 1714; and the A. Imperiale de Médecine, of Paris, 
founded in 1820. 

In England, and in America, the word Academy is 
loosely applied to any species of school which professes 
to communicate more than the mere elements of instruc- 
tion. (See University, C. e, Gymnasium, School.) The 
associations of the learned, which, in all material re- 
spects, resemble the academies of France, Italy, Ger- 
many, &c., are called socirties, associations, museums, ly- 
oumas, institutes, &c., and will, therefore, be more con- 
veniently considered under those terms. As reference, 
theinguirer will find under the head Society the names of 
munyoſ the earlier scientificand literary American insti- 
tutions distributed under different names in this work. 
(See West Porst, p.2522, and Mitttary ScHooLs, p. 1649.) 

Academy, in ia, a village of Columbian co. 

Acad’emy Figure. Paint.) A term used to signify 
a design, generally executed with black and white 
chalk, after a living model. 

Acadia, the original French name of the territory now 
known as Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and the greater 
part of Maine (Purkman). See Nova Sout, p. 1796. 

Aeca‘dia, a county of the province of Quebec, Canada. 
Manf., linen, flannel, and cloth; pop. 11,500. 

Aca‘dialite, n. (Min.) A red chabazite mineral found 
in Nova Scotia. 

Ac’‘ajou, or Cashew-nut, n. (See ANACARDIUM.) 
Acajou is also the French name for mahogany. 

Ac’aleph, and Acalepha, n. (Z c.) A memberof 
the class Acalephe. 

Acale’phe, or Ac‘alephs, n. pl. [dr. akalephe, a 
nettle.j (Zodl.) A class of marine invertebrate animals, 
comprehended in the brauch of Radiata, and otherwise 
called Jelly-fishes. It embraces an extensive number 
of animals, of which the genus Medusa of Linnseus may be 
taken as the type. This genus has a nervous system and 
senses; a muscular system; a reproductive system; the 
power of stinging when touched ; and is phosphorescent. 
With their strange bodies and their wonderful facul- 
ties, the acalephe which crowd the surface of the ocean, 
are still one of the mysteries of the creation. In them, 
“ we find the most important functions of life performed 
in bodies which are often little more than a mass of 
jelly. They grow frequently to a large size, so as to mea- 
sure several feet in diameter, and yet we cannot alwuys 
determine what are their organs of nutrition; they move 
with rapidity, and continue their motions for a long 
time, and yet we cannot always satisfactorily demon- 
strate their muscular system. Their secretions are fre- 
quently very abundant, and yet the secreting organs re- 
main to be discovered. They seem too weak to seize any 
vigorous animal, and yet fishes are sometimes their prey. 
Their delicate stomachs ap, to be wholly incapable 
of acting upon such food, and yet it is digested within a 
very short time. Most of them shine at night with very 
great brilliancy, and yet we know little or nothing of 
the organs by which their phosphorescence is elabo- 
rated. Many of them sting the hand which touches 
them, but how, or by what means they do so, still re- 
mains a mystery. If we take oneof the largest, weigh- 

ing, perhaps, five or six pounds, and set it aside to let the 
portions of its fluid substances drain away, we find that all 
the solid matter left is but a film of vellulosity, a cobweb 
weighing not as many grains as did the living creature 
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pounds. And, lastly, if we examine the fluid drained 
awny, we find that it is sea-water, indistinguishable from 
that wherein the creature swam while yet alive. What 
must we say to this? That the sait water of the sea, 
imprisoned in a web so delicate as scarcely to be visible, is 
moulded into benuteous shapes infinitely diversified; and 
that, being possessed of life, the mass thus formed becomes 
susceptible of being endowed with properties like those 
we have discussed.” —Aculephar have been sepurated into 
three orders: Clenophore or Beroid Meduse, Discophore 
or Medusw proper, and Hydroide, exhibiting a great 
variety of peculiar structure and form. The figure 
hereunto annexed representa the shape and size of a 
species of the Bervid Medusæ, the Cydi, pileus. 
When taken from its native element and pinced in a glass 
jar for close inspection, the body of this elegant mal 
looks like a little globe of purest ice, and iè, indeed, al- 
most as deliquescent, for when exposed it melts away 
almost to nothing,— no residue being left except a film, 
so delicate as to be scarcely visible. Still, while alive, 
few objects could excite more pleasurable emotions in 
the observer, 
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Fig. 15. — CYDIPPE PILEUS. 

Acale'phoid, a. (Zoò) Resembling the medusa, 
or jelly-fishes. 

Acal’ycine, and Acalycinous, a. (Bot.) Without 
a calyx or flower-cup. 

Acal’'ypha, n. (Bot.) The Greek name of a genus of 

lants of no beauty, and of the easiest culture. Huphor- 
7 fam. (Linn. el. 21, ord. 8.) 

Acama’'pixtli. See ACCUMPIXTLIL 

Acambou, a kingdom on the coast of Guinea, where 
the king is absolute. 

Acamp'tosomes, n. pl. (Gr. a, without, kampto, I bend, 
soma, the body.] (oH) An order of cirripeds, includ- 
ing all those in which the body is entirely envelo in 
a calcareous compound shell. and so attached that it 
cannot be unfolded and protruded. 

Aean’ny, an inland country and town of Guinea, afford- 
ing the best gold in great plenty. 

Acan'tha. (Myth.) A nymph loved by Apollo, and 
changed into the flower Acanthus. 

Acan’tha, n. (Gr. thorn, spine.) (Bot.) A prickle— 
(Z dl.) A spine or prickly fin. —(Ana/.) The vertebral 
column; the spinous process of a vertebra 

Acantha’cee, n. pl. (Bot.) An order of plants, alliance 
Bignoniales, characterized by having axile placenta, 
wingless exalbuminous seeds attached to hard placental 
processes, and large fleshy cotyledons. They are nearly 
related to Scrophuluriaceæ and for the most part tropical. 
In such regions they are extremely common.constituting 
a large part of the herbage. For the most purt they art 
mucilaginous and slightly bitter, but generally of little 
use to man. Many of the species are mere weeds ; others 
bear handsome flowers with guudy colors. but seldom 
with any odor; a very smal) number have been occa- 
sionally employed medicinally as emollients or diuretics. 
The roots of Acanthacee are either annual or perennial. 
The stems are usually four-cornered when young, but 
afterward become nearly round. Their flowers are often 
enclosed within large, leafy, imbricated bractew. The 
calyx is usually composed of either four or five parts, 
which overlap each other, and occasionally grow toge- 
ther at the base. The corolla is monopetalous and irre- 
gular, Thestamens are either two or four, but in the 
latter case are of unequal lengths. The pistillum is su- 
perior and turcilled. The seed-vessel contains two cells, 
which burst when ripe. often with elasticity,and expose 
afew roundish seeds hanging to the cells by curiously 
hooked processes. The stems of all the species emit 
roots very readily from their tumid articulations; on 
which account gardeners universally increase them by 
cuttings of the full-grown branches. They are always 
easy to cultivate. provided they are not kept in too cold 
or too dry a situation The annual kinds freely produce 
seeds, by which they are readily multiplied, The most 
common genera are Justicia, Acunthus, Ruellia, Than 
bergia, Barleria, and Kranthemum ; Q. v. 

Acan’thice, n. The sweet juice of ivy-buds. 

Aean’thite, n. (in.) An orthorhombic sulphide min- 
eral of the Galena division. Qump. sulphur 12°9, silver 87'1. 

Acan’‘thion, n. (Jul.) A genus of Rodentia, known 
at present only by their osteology. The genus was es- 
tablished by F. Cuvier. - 

Acnnthoceph'ala, n. [Gr, spiny-headed.) (Zonl.) 
A group of intestinal worms or Ẹntozoa, which attach 
themselves to the mucous coat of the intestines of ani- 
mals, by means of a proboscis surrounded with minute 
recurved spines. 

Acanthocinus, n. (Zosl.) A genus of Coleopterous 
insects belonging to Latrejlle’s Lengtcorn group, and re- 
markable tor the spiny projections from its antenne 
The species Acunthocinus xpeculifer, represented in the 
accompanying figure, derives its specific pame which 
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means mirror-bearing) from its having a bright, bur- 
nished disc on each of the elytra. See CERAMBYCIDÆ. 


Fig. 16. — ACANTNOCINUS SPECULIFER. 


Acanthodac'tylus, n. [Gr. Spine Held.] (Zodl.) The 
generic name of the Gupe spine foot, an African lizard. 
Its toes are very long, especially those of the hind-feet, 
and are edged with a fringe composed of sharply pointed 
acales. 

Acantho’derma, z. [Gr. acantho, a prickle, and 
drma, a hide.) (Zul.) A genus of fossil fishes, allied to 
the Balistes. 

Acanthodes, n. (Jul.) A genus of fossil ganoid fisnes 
of diminutive size. 

Acantho'limon, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order 
Plumbaginucex. They ure natives of Asia, and readily 
distinguished by their rigid, sharp-pointed leaves, re- 
sembling those of Juniper. 

Aecan’thonin, n. [Gr., thorn-clawed.] (Zodl.) The 
thorn-clawed crab. a genus of decupodous Crustacea ; 80 
named on account of the large and boldly hooked ex- 
tremities of its limbs. 

Acantho’ phis, n. Gr., serpents spine | (Zotl.) A genus 
of venomous serpents, peculiar to Australia, and charac- 
terized by n horny spine, simulating u sting, at the end 
of the tail. 

Acanthop‘oda, n. Gr., spine-footed.} (Zub.) A tribe of 
clavicornous beetles (Scarubæidæ , chiefly distinguished 
by having the outside of their feet armed with spines. 

Acanthopteryg ii, and Acanthopteryg’i- 
ans, u. pl. (Gr., spiny-finned | (od.) Cuvier s first order 
of fishes, churacterized by the bony spines which form 
the first rays of their dorsal and anal fins; and generally, 
also, the first ray of the two ventral fins. 

Acanthopteryg’ious, a. (Zoll.) Waving fins which 
are bouy aud prickly. 

Acantha’rus, . | Gr.akanthos. spine: oura, tail. Zod/.) 
The Surgeon-fish, a genus of acanthopte:) gious fi-hes, 
fam. Teuthide, chiefly distinguished by the sharp and 
lancet-like spines with which they are armed on each 
side of the tail. They abound in the tropical seas, where 
they are generally seen in large shoals of two or three 
hundred each, swimming with great strength, and feed- 
ing principally on different kinds of seu-werd. The 
genus contains a large number of species, many of which 
are extremely beautiful, both in torm and color. 


Fig. 17.—suneeon, (Acanthurus phlebotomus.) 


Acan’thus, n. [Lat., from Gr. akantha, a thorn.) ( Arch.) 
The name by which the broad raffled leaf used in the en- 
richment of the Corinthian capital is known. It is thus 
called because of its general resemblance to the leaves 
of a species of the acanthus plant; or rather because of 
a pretty traditional story which the Roman author Vi- 
truvius tells of the fancied origin of the Corinthian 
capital, in which the leaves are said to be imitated from 
those of the acanthus. (See CAPITAL, CORINTHIAN.) The 
same leaf, however, is commonly used in architectural 
and sculptural enrichments generally; in the enrich- 
ment of modillions, of mouldings, and of vases, as well 
as of foliated capitals; and we gather from Virgil, that 
the acanthus was by the ancients also employed as an 
ornament in embroidery. In the first book of the 
inetd, verse 649, and again at 711, a veil or vest is said 
to be interwoven or embroidered with the crocus-colored 
or saffron acanthus. This ornament, in the ancient 
Greek and Roman models, is very characteristic of the 
styles of architectural enrichment of those nations; in 
the Roman, it is full and somewhat luxuriant, and 
in the Greek more restrained, but simple and graceful, 

(Bo) A genus of herbaceous plants, order Acanthacea, 
found in the south of Europe, Asia Minor, and India. 

The commonest species is Acanthus mollis, or Brank- 

ursine, a native of many parts of the south of Europe, 

gorug in shady, moist places, among bushes. Its stem 


about two feet high, and is covered from the middle | 


to the top with fine large white flowers, slightly tinged 
with yellow. The leaves are large. soft, deeply cnt, 
hairy, and shining; and surround the lower part only 
of the stem. Both the leaves and the roots, which are 
perennial, abound in mucilage, which has caused them 
to be substituted in domestic medicine for the marsh- 


mallow. It is this species which is usually supposed to 


have given rise to the notion of the Grecian capital. 
But it appears, from the investigation of Dr. Sibthorp, 
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that it is nowhere to be found, either in the Greek 
islands, or in any part of the Peloponnesus; and that 
the plant which Dioscorides must have meant was the 
Acanthus spinosus, still called Acantha, which is found, 
as he describes it, in rocky, moist situations. It differs 
from Acanthus mollis in having a dwarfed stem, flower 
tinged with pink instead of yellow, and spiny leaves. 

Ac‘anus, n. (Gr. akanvs, a prickle.) (Pal.) A genus 
of fossil fishes allied to the perches. 

Acan’zii, n. pl. Turkish light-horse. 

A’capella. (Mus.) Italian words applied to composi- 
tions sung in the old church style, without instrumen- 
tal accompaniment; as, a mass d capella—i.e., a mass 
purely vocal. 

Acapul’eo, a city of Mexico, situated ona bay of the 
Pacific ocean. The harbor is very commodious, and de- 
fended by a strong castle; but the town is mean and 
unhealthy. On December 4, 1852, an earthquake de- 
stroyed all its principal buildings, besides a great por- 
tion of the houses of the inhabitants.— Exp., silver, 
indigo, cochineal, and skins. Pop. 3.000. 

Acar'idæ, and Acaridans, n.p! (Zdl.) A tribe of 
Arachnida, including mites or acari and ticks. 

Acar’nania, a division of ancient Greece, now form- 
ing, with Ætolin, a department of the kingdom of 
Greece. Area, 1,571 square miles. Desc., mountainous 
and woody, intersected with fertile valleys, several of 
which contain beautiful lakes. Prod., flocks and herds: 
has some copper, and abundance of sulphur and coal. 
Pop.. with tolia, 97,000. 

Acar’oid resin. (Chem.) The resin of the Yanthor- 
rhea hastilis, a liliaceous tree growing in New Holland; 
also called resin of Botany Bay. It has a yellow color, 
an agreeable odor, and is soluble in alcohol, ether, and 
caustic potash. 

Acar’pous, a. [Gr. a, priv., and karpos, fruit.) (Bot.) 
Sterile; not bearing fruit. 

Ac’arus, u.; pl. Acari. [Gr. akari, a mite.) (Zodl.) The 
mite; a genus of insects of the tribe Acarida, order 
Aruchnida. They are oviparous, have eight legs, two 
eyes, and two jointed tentucula, aud are very prolitic. All 
the species are extremely minute, or even microscopic, as 
the cheese-mite (acarus domesticus), and many of them 
parasitic; of the latter, the itch-insect (sarcoptes scabici) 
is a remarkable example. It is a microscopic animal, 
found under the human skin, in the pustules of a well- 
known cutaneous disease. Many others infect the skin 
of different animals, and sometimes in considerable num- 
bers. That which is figured below will givea general idea 
of their general appearance. They are found attached to 
the poor creature upon which they live by means of a 
curiously constructed mouth, that is firmly implanted 
into the skin, as to make it difficult to remove the acarus 
without tearing off its head, except with the assistance 
of a knife. It consists of four lancette blades (Fig. 18). 
each furnished with sharp teeth. so arranged, that while 
the instrument freely pierces the skin, to draw it back 
again by force is out of the question; and although the 
acarus can probably detach it by its own efforts, it is use- 
less to employ foreign violence for that purpose. In the 
centre, between these barbed lancets, is the passage to 
the stomach of the parasite. The mites are active in- 
sects, and possess grent powers of life, resisting, for a 
“on sie application of boiling water, and living long in 
alcohol. 


Fig. 18. — acarvs RICINUS. 


Acas’ta. (Myth.) One of the Oceanides. 

Acas’to, a post-village of Clarke co.. Missouri, about 32 
miles N.W. of Keokuk, Iowa. 

Acas’tus, son of Pelias, king of Thessaly; married Asty- 
damin or Hippolyte, who fell in love with Peleus, son of 
Æacus. when in banishment at her husband’s court. 
Peleus, rejecting the nddrcsses of Hippolyte, was accused 
before Acastus of attempts upon her virtue, and soon 
after, at a chase, exposed to wild beasts. Vulcan, by 
order of Jupiter, delivered Peleus, who returned to 
Thessaly, and put to death Acastus and his wife. 

Aentalec'tie. n. anda. [Gr.] (e.) A term applied 
in ancient poetry to such verses as have all their feet 
and syllables without any defect at the end; those which 
are not so, being called catulectic. 

(Med.) Not discoverable; uncertain. 
Acatalep’sia, and Acatalepsy, n. [Gr.] (Med.) 
Uncertainty in the prognosis or judgment of diseases. 
Acathar’sia, and Acatharsy, n. [Gr.] (Med.) Omis- 

sion of purgatives. 
(Surg.) Filth from a wound; . 

Acaules’cent, Acau'line, Acaulose’, Acau’- 
lous, „. Gr. a privative, and kawos, n atem. ] (Int.) A 
term applied to plants having very short or inconspicuous 
stems, as the sweet violet. 

Acca Laurentia, the wife of Faustulns the shep- 
herd, and the nurse of Remus nnd Romulus. Rome say 


she was a courtesan, and have called her Lupa. The 
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Romans made her a goddess, and devoted a holiday to 
her service. 

Ac'cad. (Anc. Geog.) One of the four cities which are 
said to have been the beginning of Nimrod’s kingdom. 
(Gen. x. 10.) It is supposed that the ruins called Akker- 
koof, in Sittacene, pertain to the ancient Acead. They 
are situated about 9 miles W. of the Tigris, at the point 
where it makes its nearest approach tu the Euphrates. 

Accatink’, a post-village oF Fairfax co., Virginia. 

Aecede’,v.n. Lat. accedere, Fr. accéder.) To come over 
to a view or a proposal; as, to accede to a treaty, to a 
request. 

Aceeleran’do. (s.) Italian word, the meaning of 
which is: gradually increasing in quickness. 

Accelerate. v.a. (Fr. accelerer, from the Lat. accele- 
rare.) To quicken the speed or process of events, objects, 
or transactions. 

Accelera‘tion, n. [Lat aceelerutio, hastening; Fr. 
acceleration.| The act of accelerating; a hastening. 

( Mech.) e motion of a moving body, when its velo- 
city is continually increasing. With whatever velocity a 
falling body moves in the first second, it will, at the end of 
two seconds, move with twice that velocity, and so on; 
the force of gravity increasing as the body approaches the 
earth. This is, however, not mathematically true, asa little 
time is lost through the increased density and conse- 
quent resistance of the air at cach moment. 

Acceleration of the stars. A term applied in ancient 
astronomy to the time by which the fixed sturs antici- 
pate the diurnal motion of the earth. 

Acceleration of the mam, is the increase of the moon’s 
mean motion from the sun, compared with the diurnal 
motion of the earth, which is calculated at about ten 
seconds in a century. 

Acceleration and retardation of the tides, are certain 
irregularities between the times of high water, which 
difference would be constant supposing the tides occurred 
at regular intervals. The tides are caused by the attrac- 
tions exercised by the sun and moon on the waters of 
the earth. The earth being nearer to the moon than to 
the sun, it is by her that the greatest influence is pro- 
duced. The moon takes 24 h. 50 m. to perform one revo- 
lution round the earth; high water ought, therefore, to 
arrive at exact intervals of 12 h. 25 m. This interval is, 
however, continually changing at different times and 
places, being influenced by three principal causes :— the 
relutive distances of the sun and moon, of the earth and 
moon, and the moon's distance from the equator. Local 
circumstances, such as currents, prevailing winds, &c., 
are other causes of these irregularities. 

AcceVerative, and Aecceleratory, a. Accele- 
rating motion or velocity. 

Accelerator, n. (Anat.) The name of a muscle of 
the pubis, the use of which is to drive the urine for- 
ward, to accelerate its passage. 

Accendibil ity, n. (Lat. accendere.) Inflammability. 

Accen’‘dible, a. That may be inflamed. 

Aeccen’dones, n». pl. [Lat.] Among the Romans, special 
gladiators, whose duty it was to animate and encour- 

the combatants in the amphitheatre. 

Ac’cent,n. [Lat. accentus, from ad, to, and cano, I sing; 
Fr. accent] (Gram.) The greater or less stress laid in 
pronouncing on each syllable of a word is termed the ac- 
cent of that syllable. There are three kinds of accents, 
viz.: the acute, the grave, and the circumflex. The acute 
accent, marked thus (/), shows that the voice is to be 
raised in pronouncing the syllable over which it is 
placed. The grave accent is marked thus (`), and points 
out when the voice ought to be lowered. The circum- 
flex accent is compounded of the other two, and marked 
thus (~) or (^); it denotes a quavering of the voice be- 
tween high and low. Some call the long and short 
quantities of syllables accents: but erroneously. The 
three accentual marks are also employed in the French 
language, but in it they mark only a difference in the 
pronunciation, not in the accent; the modification of 
the vowel sounds not being all of them expressed by dis- 
tinct letters. 

(Math.) To avoid the confusion arising from the use 
of many letters in an algebraical problem, it is custom- 
ary to signify different magnitudes of the same kind, or 
magnitudes similarly connected with the question, by 
the same letter, distinguishing these magnitudes one 
from another by accents. — after a number, the mark () 
denotes a minute of a degree, and (% a second of a degree. 

(Music.) A raising of the tone, in order to obtain variety 
and expression. 

Accent’, and Accentuate, v. a. [Fr. accentuer.] To 
pronounce or to mark words with the proper accents 
grammatically. 

Accentor, n. (Zobl.) A group of insessorial birds, be- 
longing to the family Sy/vicolide, and including the 
Hedge sparrow or Hedge-chanter of Western Europe, 
which is about the size of the Redbreast. Many species 
are peculiar to North America 

(Mus.) One who sings the highest part in a trio. 

Accentori'nz, n. pl. (Zoöl.) A sub-family of birds, 
formed by Gray, and comprising the Accentors, 

Accentual, a. That pertains to accent. 

Accentuate. See AccENT. 

Accentua'tion, n. [Fr.] The act of placing or pro- 
nouncing accents. 

Accept, v. a. Fr. accepter, from Lat. accipere.) To take, 
to receive willingly; to agree to; — to estimate; to re- 
ceive as worthy. 

(Om.) To promise the payment of a sum named in a 
bill of exchange. 

Aecept’able, a. Fr. acceptable.] That which is likely 
to be accepted; grateful: pleasing. 


Acceptability, and Accept‘ableness, n. The 
quality of being acceptable, 
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Accept’ably, adv. In an acceptable manner; so as to 
please — fullewed by to. 


5 n. The act of accepting; favorable re- 


“ Such with him 
Finds no acceptance, nor can und. —Adton. 


(Zaw.) An ent to pey a bill of exchange ac- 
cording to the tenor of such acceptance, which may be 
either absolute or conditional. An absolute acceptance 
is either general or qiiet, and is usually written 
across the face of the bill of exchange thus :— “Acce; 
payable at Messrs. —, Bankers, N. T.;“ if it is to be 
qualified, the words, “and not otherwise or elsewhere,” 
are added, and then follows the signature of the person 
accepting. If the acceptance be qualified, no! ta- 
tion of the bill of exchange at the specified place, and in 
improper time, would exonerate the person who accepted 
it, and all the other parties; but the person who accepted 
it would not be exonerated if the acceptance were gen- 
eral. It may be conditional; as, It will not be accepted 
until the ship with the wheat arrives ; or, Cannot accept till 
stores are paid for; these are undertakings to accept 
when the ship with the wheat arrives, or the stores are 
paid for. 

Accept’ant, n. One who accepts; an acceptor. 

Accepta’tion, and Acception, n. The act of accept- 
ing;—the accepted meaning of a word. — Acceplion is 
obsolete. 

»My words, lu common acceptation, 

Could never give this provocation. - Gray. 
Aceeptier, n. One who accepts. 
Acceptila’tion, n.. [Lat. accrptilatio.] (Law.) The 

verbal extinction of a verbal contract, with a declaration 
that the debt has been paid when it has not, or the ac- 
ceptance of something merely imaginary in satisfaction 
of a verbal contract. 

Acceptor, or Accept’er, the person upon whom a 
bill of exchange is drawn; he is called a drawee before, 
and accept after acceptance; he is the first and principal 
party liable to pay the amount of the bill, for hardly any- 
thing but payment or release will discharge him. 

Access’, or Ac’cess, n. [Fr. accès, from Lat. accessus.] 
An external passuge; — admittunce; admission; — in- 
crease; addition. 

(Law.) Approach, or the means of approaching. 
Ac’eessarily, adv. In the manner of an accessary. 
Ac‘cessariness, n. The state of being acceasary. 
Ac’cessary. See ACCESSORY. 

Accessibility, n. [Fr. accessibilité.] The quality of 
being accessible. 

Accessible, a. That which may be approached. 

Aceces’sibly, adv. In an accessible manner. 

Acces’sion, n. [Fr. from Lat. accessi».] Augmentation 
by something uired.—The commencement of a sov- 
ereign’s reign. — The absolute or conditional acceptance 
by a nation of a treaty already concluded between other 
countries. 

(Law ) The right of property arising from accession is 

unded on the right of occupancy, and derived from 


the Roman law; thus, if any given corporal substance | 


receivean accession, either by natural or artificial means, 
as by the growth of vegetables, the pregnancy of ani- 
mals, or the conversion of wood or metal into utensils, 
the original owner of the thing is entitled by his right 
of ession to the property of it under its improved 
state; butif the thing itself was changed into a different 
species, as by making wine, oil, or bread out of another's 
grapes, olives, or wheat, it would belong to the new 
operator, who has only to make a satisfaction to the 
former proprietor for the materials so converted. 

Aceess’ive, a. Additional. 

Accesso'rial, a. Pertaining to an accessory; as, acces- 
serial agency. ° 

Ac'cessorily, adv. 

Ac’eessoriness, n. 

Accessory, und Ac’cessary, a. 
approach.) Additional. 

Accessory. and Aceessary,n. That which advances 
or promotes a design; an accompaniment. 

(Lam.) A person guilty of an offence by connivance 
or participation, either before or after the act committed, 
as by command, advice, or concealment, &c. In high 
treason, all who participate are regarded as principals. 

(Paint.) Those things introduced into a picture for 
the purpose of explaining and helping the principal ob- 

jects in telling the story. 

Acciacatu’ra, n. [It. acciaccare, to squeeze.) ( Music.) 
A grace-note, one semitone below that to which it is 
prefixed. 

Acciaio li, Rexaros, a Florentine, who conquered 
Athens, Corinth, and part of Baotian. Lived in the be- 
ginning ofthe 15th century. He bequeathed Athens to 
the Venetians; Corinth to Theodosius Paleologus, who 
married his eldest daughter; and Boeotia, with Thebes. 
to his natural son Anthony, who also got Athens; but 
this was retaken in 1455 by Mohammed IT. 

Aceidence, n. [Lat. accidentia.) A small book con- 
taining the first rudiments of grammar. 

Accident, n. [Lat. accidens, falling.] Denotes,in a 
general sense, any casual event. — Among logicians, it 
signifies: 1. Whatever does not essentially belong to n 
thing: 2. Such propertics in any subject as are not es- 
sential to it; 3. In opposition to substances, all qualities 
whatever are called accidents; as sweetness, softness, 
hardness, &c. 

(Gram.) Something belonging to a word, but not es- 
sential to it; as gender, number, inflection, 

(Lew.) The happening of an event without the con- 
currence of the will of the person by whose agency it 
was caused; or the happening of an event without‘ any 
human agency. — Bouvier. 


In the manner of an accessory, 
The state of being accessory. 
[Lat. accedo, I 
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(Heraldry.) In coat-armor, an additional mark, which 
may be omitted without effecting any change in the 
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Ac'cident, a vill. of Allegany co., Maryland. Pop. 1,006. 

Acciden’'tal, n. [Fr. accidenti.) 1 quality or pro- 
perty not essential to the subject. 

Aceiden’tal, a. That happens by chance, unexpect- 
edly; casual; fortuitous. 

Accidental colors are those which depend on the affec- 
tions of the eye. The term is applied to the ocular 
spectrum which is generally perceived after the eye has 
been for some time steadily fixed upon a colored object. 
Thus, if we look for some time upon a yellow piece of 
cloth, and suddenly turn the eye from it, we will see the 
color of indigo; red will give a bluish green, and so on. 
These colors are also called complementary colors, be- 
cause, when taken in conjunction with those of thespec- 
trum, they make up all the colors of a white light. 

Accidental point, in perspective, that point in the hori- 
zontal line where the projections of parallel lines meet 
the perspective plane. 


Acciden’talism, n. (Paint.) The effects produced 
accidentally by rays of light. (See AccIDENTALS.) 

Acciden’‘tally, adv. In an accidental manner; non- 
essentially. 

Acelden'talness, n. Quality of being accidental. 

Acciden’tals, n. pl. (Paint.) Those fortuitous or 
chance effects occurring from luminous rays falling on 
certain objects. by which they are brought into stronger 
light than they otherwise would be, and their shadows are 
consequently of greater intensity. This sort of effect is 
to be seen in almost every picture by Rembrandt. who 
used them to a very great extent. With these effects 
may be classed such accidental lights as those from a 
forge or a candle, or some such object, of which the use 
is extremely important to the painter of still life. In 
the celebrated Notte of Correggio is a fine example of 
A., in which the light appears to emanate from the in- 
fant Jesus. 

(Music.) Those flats and sharps which are prefixed, in 
a movement, to notes which would not be considered s0 
by the flats and sharps in the signature. 

Aceliden’tary, a. Accidental. 

Accip’enser, n. See ACIPENSER, 

Accip‘iter, . A member of the order Aceipitres. 

Aecip‘itres, n. pl. par accipiter, a hawk.) (Z. al.) The 
families Fuituride (vultures), Falconidæ, (falcons and 
hawks), and Strigide (owls); q. v. 

(Surg.) A bandage which was put over the nose; so 
called from its likeness to the claws of a hawk, or from 
the tightness of its grasp. 

Accipitri’nz, n. pi. (Zoöl.) The Sparrow-hawks, a 
sub-family of birds, ord. Accipitres, fam. Falonnidæ. The 
sparrow-hawk of America (Falco sparverius) is 11 to 12 
inches long. Its general color is light rufous or cinna- 
mon, with white and black spots on the head and neck. 
It feeds upon small birds, mice, and other small ani- 
mals, aud never attacks poultry. It greatly differs from 
the sparrow-hawk, or Kestrel, of Europe (Accipiter or 
Faleo nisus), which is a bold and spirited bird, making 
great depredations among pigeons, partridges, and the 
young of domestic poultry. 


Fig. 19. — THE SPARROW-HAWK. 


Aceipitrine, a. 
the order accipitres. 

Accis’mus, n. [Lat.] (Rhet.) A feigned refusal: an 
ironical dissimalation 

Aceius, Lucius, a Latin tragic poet, none of whose 
works are extant. Flourished about 170 B. c. There 
was also, in the same age, an orater of the name of 
Accius, against whom Cicero defended Cluentius. He 
was a native of Pisaurum. 


Pertaining or relating to a bird of 


Acclaim’, r. a. Fr. uccla mer. from Lat. acclamare.] To 
salute with applause; to declare by acclamation; as, 
“in acrlaiming thee” 

Acclaim’, n. See ACCLAMATION. 
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Acclama’tion, and Acelaim, n. (Fr. acclamation. 
A calling out in favor ;— vivid and unanimous approy; 
of persons or things; — acclaim is seldom used. 

(Numis.) Those Roman medals on which the people 
are represented as expressing their joy. 

Aceclam’atory, adr. Expressing acclamation. 

Ae’climate, r.a To acclimatize 

Acclima’tion, Accli‘matement, Acclimati- 
za tion, and Accli’mature, n. The act of accli- 
mating; the state of being xcclimated.— The first of 
these synonyme is generally nsed in relation to man.) 

Accli'matize, v.a. | Fr. acclimater, from Lat. ad, tu, cli- 
ma, à climate.) To accustom an animal or plant to a cli- 
mate not natural to it. A change of elimute induces a cer- 
tain change in the constitution of the individual, greater 
or less, 1 to the amount of difference between the 
two climates. In cases where the difference is extreme, 
diseases and even death may be the result. The change 
produced by acclimation may be either an improvement 
or a deterioration. Some plants or animals possess the 
power of bearing changes of climate toa much greater 
extent than others; and, frequently, a change which 
cannot be effected in one individual, may be brought 
about more gradually in the course of a few generations. 
The power of bearing changes of climate is remarkable 
in the human species, particularly in the Anglo-Saxon 
race. An attention to diet, clothing, &c., does much in 
modifying the influences of climate. B 

Aceliv'ity, n. [Lat. acclivus.) A steep- 
ness reckoned upward of a slope. Dechv- 
tty is a steepness downward; thus, A B 
is an acclivity, and B A a declivity. 

Aecli’vous, a. Rising with a slope. 

Ac’cola, n. [Lat.] (Law.) A husbandman; a borderer. 

Accolade’, n. [Fr. uc, from Lat. ad, to, colum. 
the neck.] An ancient mode of conferring knighthood, 
by the sovereign embracing the new-made knight, and 
giving him a slight blow on the shoulder. Gibbon calls 
this blow “the emblem of the last affront which it was 
lawful for him to endure.” Some antiquaries derive 
the origin of this custom from the blow given to the 
Roman slave by his master when giving him his freedom. 

(Mus.) A brace connecting several staves. 

Ac’eolent, n. [Lat. aocolens.] A borderer. 

Accol'ti, Benepict, a celebrated Italian lawyer, P. at 
Arezzo, 1415. He wrote a history of the Crusades, from 
which temo drew the text of his Jerusalem Delivered. 
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Frincrs, brother to Benedict, was called the prince 
of lawyers. D., vastly rich, about 1470. 

Bexepict, a cardinal, reluted to the above, called the 
Cicero of his age, and distinguished by several Popes. 
D. 1549. 

Beneptct, an Italian conspirator who, with five others, 
meditated the murder of Pius IV. Put to death 1564. 

Accomac’, und Aecomack’, a county of Virginia, 
bordering on Maryland, comprising a number of the 
little islands which lie off the coast, between the 
Chesapeake and the Atlantic. So named after a tribe 
of Indians who frequented this region. This county was 
formed in 1672 of a part of Northampton county. Capi- 
tal, Accomack Court-House, or Drummond; area, 480 
square miles; surface level and partially fertile. Prod, 
Indian corn, potatoes, wheat, and wool; pop. 20,409. 

Accnmack Cvurt-House, or Drummind Tron, a small 
post-village, capital of the above county, 193 miles E. by 
N. of Richmond; pop. about 300, 

Accombina'tion, n. The act of combining together. 

Accom’'modable, a. That may be fitted or adapted. 

Accom’modate, r.a. Abe accammoder.| To supply 
with conveniences of uny kind; to adapt; to fit; to ad- 
just; to reconcile; to compose. 

— v. n. To be conformable. 

—a. Suitable; fit; —affording or disposed to afford accom- 
modation. 

Accom’‘modated, p. a. Adapted: supplied. 

Accom’modating, p.a. Atfording or disposed to 
afford accommodation, 

Accommodation, n. The stateof being accommo- 
dated; the act of fitting or adapting. 

“ The organization ofthe body with accommodation to its functions.” 
“ The accommodations of a public house.” 

(Law.) A friendly agreement; an amicable composi- 
tion between persons at variance. 

Accommodation bill of exchange. A bill that one per- 
son accepts for another, there being no consideration be- 
tween them, for the purpose of raising money upon it for 
the present necessity of one or both of them. In gen- 
eral, the parties who have drawn, indorsed or accepted 
bills or other commercial paper for the accommodation 
of others, are, while in the hands of a holder who re- 
ceived them before, other than the person for whom 
the accommodation was given, responsible as if they had 
received full value. 

Acenmmodation stage-coach ; accommodatim-train. A 
stage-coach or train of cars designed to accommodate 
passengers, as to time, in distinction from the mail-stage 
or express-train.— Worcester. 

Accom’ modative, a. Giving accommodation. 

Accom’'modator, n. One who accommodates. 

Accom’panier, n. One who accompanies. 

Accompaniment, n. That which accompanies. 

(Au.) The instrumental part of a composition which 
moves with the voice, to which it is to be kept subordi- 
nate. Also, the parts which in a concerted piece move 
with a particular instrument, whose powers it is the ob- 
ject of the composition to exhibit. 


( Paint.) Any object accessory to the principal subject, 
and serving to its ornament or illustration; an accessory. 

(Her.) Such things as are usually applied about the 
shield, as the belt, &c. 
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Accom’panist, n. (Mus.) The performer who takes 
the accumpanying part. 

Accom’'pany, v.a. [Fr. accompagner.] To go with 
another as a companion; to keep company with; — to 
attend; to escort. 

—v. n. To be with another as a companion. 

(Mus.) To perform the accompanying part. 

Accom ‘plice, n. (Fr. complic’, from Lat. ad, to, and omn- 
plicn, to fold together.] One who is involved with another 
in the circumstances and responsibilities of his conduct. 

(Law.) One of many equally concerned, or a copartner 
in a felony; generally applied to those admitted to give 
evidence against their fellow-criminals. (See ABETTOR.) 

Accom pliceship, n. The state of being an accom- 
plive. («.) 

Accomplic'ity, n. Complicity. (R. 

Aeecom'plish, v.a. [Fr. accompl:r.| To bring to an 
issue of full success; to fill up an act to the mexsure of 
its intention, to fulfil, to consummate; — as, my design is 
uccomplished ; the prophecy is accomplished; to accom- 
plish a period of time. — To adorn. 

The armorers accomplishing the knights, 

With busy hammers closing rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation. — Shak. 
Accom’plishable, a. That may be accomplished. 
Accom’ plished, p. a. Complete in some quality; ele- 

nt, refined, polite ; — refers commonly to acquired quali- 

cations, without including moral excellence; as, an ac- 
complished gentleman. 

Accom ’plisher, . One who accomplishes. 

Accomplishment, n. | Fr. accomplissement.] Comple- 
tion, full performance, perfection; the act of accomplish- 
ing; as, the accomplishment of a design; — embellishment, 
elegunce, ornament of mind or body. 

“I was silly enough to think that gaming was one of their ac- 
compli· neu. —C hesterfleld. 

Accompt’, n. See Account. 

Accomptant n. Bea ACCOUNTANT. 

Accord’, v. a. Fr. accordzr.) To act in harmony or con- 
formity with; to act suitably to; as, I accord with you; 
they accorded the lute's music to the voice, 

Accord’, v.n. To agree; to consent; to concur; tosuit 
one with another. 

* The heroes pray'd, and Pallas accords their vow." 

My heart accordeth with my tongue.“ 

Accord’, n. Concurrence of action or opinion; union; — 
acompact; an agreement. 

8 Harmony of sounds; concord. See Cox cob. 

Paint.) Harmony of light and shade. 

(Law.) A satisfaction agreed upon between the party 
injuring and the party injured, which, when performed, 
is a bar to all actions upon this account. — Bouri-r, 

Own accord. Voluntary motion; spontaneous feeling 
or action, “ Doing that of his own accord.” 

Accord’, a post-office of Ulster co., New York. 

Accord’able, a. [Er] Agreeable. (R.) 

Accord'ance, and Accord’aney. [O. Fr. acordance.] 
Agreement, applied to u person; conformity, applied to a 
thing ;— followed by with or to. 

(Mus.) Melody. 

Accord’ant, a. [Fr.] Corresponding ; consonant; agree- 
ing; cable. 

Accord antly, ad. In an accordant manner. 

Accord’er, n. An assistant: a helper. 

According, p. a. Which is in harmony or accordance. 

The according music of a well-mixed stato.“ — Pope. 

According to, n prepositional phrase, having the mean- 
ing of: in a manner suitable to, agreeably to; in propor- 
tion; — with regard to. 

According to the beautiful lines of the poem.” — Addison, 

God made all things in number, weight, and measure, and gave 
them to be considered by us according to these properties.” 

According, (followed by as.) This adverbial phrase is 
noted as vicious by some authors, but the better modern 
lexicographers, especially Webster and Worcester, think 
that it is of good use. 

„Are all things well 

According as I gave directions ?""—Shak. 

Aecord ingly, a. Agreeably; suitably ; conformably. 

Accordion, n. [From accord.) (Aus.) A musical in- 
strument invented in Gerinany. It consists of a small ob- 
long box, of from 5 to 20 inches in length, with an inside 
row of small elastic springs, or lamine, fixed ina metallic 
plate at one end, in such a manner as toallow them to vi- 
brate freely. A bellows, or folding apparatus, unites the 
upper and lower parts, and supplies the springs with the 
necessary air to pit them in motion. To these the air is ad- 
mitted by valves,which, in the same manner as in an organ, 
are acted on by the keys. A base note, or drone, is also 
added. The compass of the most perfect instrument is 
from G, the fourth space on the base cleff, to E, the 
seventh additional space above the treble, all the semi- 
touvs inclusive. Previous to the introduction of this in- 
strument in Europe, it was well known to the Chinese. 
The soft tones of the accordion have great effect upon 
savage nations, as asserted by Roman Catholic missiona- 
ries, who carry with them accordions to attract the peo- 
ple to their discourses. — The flutiun is another species 
of accordion, and there is an organ-nccordion, invented 
some few years ago. 

Accor’dionist, n. A player on an accordion. 

Accor’so, Fraxcesco, an Italian lawyer. b. at Florence, 
1182, d. at Bologna 1260; author of * The Great Gloss.” 
an enormous compilation of all commentaries on the code, 
iustitutes, and digests. 

Aceost'. „ . To come up to a person and speak to 
him; to address, 

“I firet accosted him.“ - Dryden. 
Aceost‘able, a. [Fr.] Easy of access; affable; familiar. 
Accost/er, p.a. (Jirr.) Placed side by side. 
Accouche’ment, „. Fr.] (d.) Childbirth; par- 

turition; delivery; labor; travail. 
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Accouchenr’, n. Fr.] (Med.) A physician who assists 
women in childbirth, 

Accoucheuse’, n. [Fr.] (Med.) A midwife; — called 
also in French sage-femme. 

Account, or Accompt, n. (From Lat. ac, ad, and 
computure, to sum up.) A computation of debts or ex- 
penses; aregister uf facts relating to money; the state or 
result of a computation; as, the account stands thus be- 
tween us; — such a state of persons or things as may make 
them more or less worthy of being considered in the 
reckoning, value, or estimation; — distinction, dignity, 
rank; as, “men of accvunt ;""—a reckoning verified by 
finding the value of a thing equal to what it was ac- 
counted: —a reckoning referred to, or sum charged upon 
any particular person; and thence, figuratively, regard, 
consideration, sake ;—a narrative, relation: as, an account 
of a battle; — the review or examination of an affair 
taken by authority; — the relations and reasons of a 
transaction, given to a person in authority: — explana- 
tions; assignment of causes: — un opinion concerning 
things previously established; — the reasons of anything 
collected. 

On no accaunt ; on every account; on all accounts. In 
these and other similar sentences, account is taken for rea- 
son, ground, consideration, &c. 

Account current, a running account between two or 
more parties; or astatemcnt of the particulars of such 
an account, 

Account’-book, n. 
kept. 

Accountability, n. The state of being accountable; 
accountablenvss. 

Account/able, a. Liable to be called to account; 
amenable; responsible; answerable. 

Account/ableness, n. The siate of being account- 
able. 

Aecount'ably, ad. In an accountable manner. 

Accountant, n. One who is versed in accounts. One 
whose business it is to compute, adjust, and range ac- 
counts in due order. 

Accountant-General,in England, an officer in the Court 
of Chancery, appointed for securing the moneys and ef- 
fects of the snitors. 

Aceount‘antship, n. The office of an accountant. 

Accounting, n. The act of reckoning up accounts. 

Accoup'le, v. 4. [Fr. uccoupl See Coure.) To 
join; unite; yoke; link together. 

Accoup’lement, n. Act of coupling; a junction. 

Accou'tre, und Accou’ter, v. a. (Fr. accoutrer.) 
To provide with dress, trappings, ornaments, equip- 
ments; as, he was accoutred as a young man.” 

Accou’trements, and Accouterments, [re 
accnutrement.) ( Mil.) The dress, equipage, &c. of a soldier. 

Ace’ra, a kingdom of about 500 miles area, and also one 
of the English rts, Gold Coast, Western Africa. Lat. 
5° 30’ N., lon. 09 12’ W. 

Acered'it, v. a. [Fr. accrfditer.] To place trust in; as, 
to accredit a statement. — To confer trust upon another; 
as, to accredit an ambassador. — To trust; tointrust; to 
delegate. 

Accredited, p. a. Intrusted; confidential. 

Accres’cent, a. (Bot) A persistent calyx, that con- 
tinues to grow after the flowering, 80 as to form a sort 
of bladder round the fruit, as in the winter cherry. 

Accrescimento, n. [It] (Mus) The increase, by 
one half, of its original duration, which a note gains by 
having a dot placed at the right of it. 

Acerete', a. (Bot.) Grown together. 

Acere'tion, n. [Lat. accrescere, to increase.] An in- 
crease by natural addition of new parts. 

(Med.) The growing together of parts naturally sepa- 
rate, as the fingers or toes. 

(Lid. ) Land gained from the sea, or a river, by the 
washing up of sand or soil, so as to form firm ground. 
If this accretion be by small and imperceptible degrees, 
it belongs to the owner of the 1 immediately adja- 
cent to it. 

Accre'tive, a. Increasing by growth. 

Ac’crington, a manufacturing town of Lancashire, 
England; pop. 13,872. It is considered the centre of the 
cotton-printing business. 

Accroaeh’, v. a. [Fr. accrocher.) To draw to one’s 
self, as with a hook ; to assume the exercise of the royal 
power. 

Acerue’, v.n. [Fr. accroitre, pp. acer] To grow: to 
add to; to augment, to increase; to arise, to spring 
from; to be produced or derived from, in addition, or 
accession. 

Aceru’ment, u. Addition; increase. (R.) 

Acecuba'tion, n. [Lat. accubatio, reclining.) A term 
used to express the posture taken by the ancient Greeks 
and Romans at their tables. This posture exhibited 
their bodies extended upon conches, with their heads 
resting on pillows, or on their elbows, supported by 
pillows. 

Aceu’bitus, n. (Arch.) A Latin word applied to a room 
annexed to large churches as a place of repose for the 
clergy. 

Aceum’bency, n. State of reclining on the elbow, or 
being accumbent. 

Aceum'bent. a. [Lat. aerumbere, to lie down.] ( Bot.) 
A term applied to cases where one part of an organ is 
applied to another by its edge; it is chiefly used in con- 
tradistinction to incumbent, where one part is applied to 
another by its back or face. 

Accumpixtli, or Acumupixtli, the first king 
of the ancient Mexicans, a legislator, and the founder 
of the capital of his kingdom. D. 1420. 

Acecu'mulate, r. a. [Kr.accumuler, from Lat. cumulus, 
a heap.) To heap together; to increase; to collect; to 
gather ; na.“ By this means, he accumulated a great sum 
of money.” 


A book in which accounts are 
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Accumulation, n. [Fr.] Tho act of accumulating; 
that which is accumulated, 

Accumulation of power is applied to that kind of mo- 
tio. existing in some kinds of machines at the end of 
intervals of tims, during which the velocity of the mov- 
ing body has been constantly accelerated. 

F a. Causing accumulation; accumu- 

ting. 

Aceu'mulatively, ad. Inan accumulative manner. 

Accu’/mulator, n. Ove who accumulates 

Ac‘curacy, n. Tat. accurare, to duo with care.) Care; 
caution ;— exactness; correctness; nicety ; us, * we will 
consider the accuracy of the calculations.” 

Accurate, a. Exact, as opposed to negligence or ig- 
norance, applied to persons; — exact, without default or 
failure, applied to things. 

No man has made more accurate trials than Reaumur. - Colson. 

Ac’curately, ad. In an accurate manner; exactly, 
correctly 

Ac’curateness,n. Accuracy. 

Accurse’, v.a. [See Curse.| To doom to misery; to 
invoke misery upon any one; as, 

“ Accurst I am, while God rejects my cry." 

Accursed’, p.a. Doomed to misery. 

Accu’sable, a. [Fr.] That may be accused or censured ; 
blamable ; — followed by of. 

Accusa’‘tion, n. [Fr. from Lat. ad, to, and causare, to 
plead.) The act of accusing; blame; censure. 

(Law.) The formal charging of any person with a 
crime or misdemeanor, so that he may be brought to 
justice and punishment. A neglect to accuse may in 
some cases be considered a misdemeanor, or misprision. 
It is a rule that no man is bound to accuse himself, or 
to testify nguinst himself in a criminal ease. Bourter. 

Aceu'sative, a. Producing accusation; accusatory. 

(Gram.) The fourth case of Greek and Latin nouns. 
That inflexion of the noun which expresses the sing 
over of an action from one substance to another; `t 
consequently follows verbs active in all languages. In 
English it survives only in pronouns; and is used after 
all prepositions without distinction. 

Accu’satively, adv. In an accusative manner. 

Aeccusato’rial, a. Accusatory. 

Aceu'satory, a. Relative to, or containing, an accu- 
sation. 

Accuse’, r.a. [Fr. accuser, from Lat. accusare, to call to 
account.) To bring to a legal trial. To charge; and, 
thence, to bring an imputation generally against another. 
To incriminate; to impeach; to arraign. 

Accus er. n. One who makes an accusation, 

Accus’ing, p.a. Iinplying accusation; censuring. 

Accustom, r.a. [Fr. accoutumer.) To habituate; to 
inure; to familiarize; to train. 

Accus'tomarily, ad. Usually. 

Accus’tomary, a. ` Usual. 

Accustomed; a. Usual; customary; frequent; fa- 
miliar. 

Ace, n. [Lat. ac, a me In games, signifies that side of 
the dice whereon one is marked. In cards, it denotes 


those which bear only one figure; as, for example, the 
“ace of hearts,” which displays but one heart. 


Aceldama, n. The potters’ field, or field of blood, pnr- 
chased with the thirty pieces of silver which Jndas took 
to betray our Saviour. It is still shown to travellers. 

Acen'trie, 4. (Gr. a, priv., and centron, a point.) Not 
centred. 

Aceph'al. Aceph/alan,n. [Gr. acephalns, without 
head.) (Z Al.) An animal of the sub-kingdom Mollusca, 
class Acéphala, 

Aceph’ala, Aceph‘alans. [Gr. acephalos, headless.) 
(Zodl.) A class of molluscous animals, comprehending 
those which have not a head, but a mouth only, con- 
cealed in the bottom, or between the folds, of their 
mantle. The class is subdivided according to the modi- 
fications of the respiratory organs, into the Lamelli- 
branchiata, Tunicata, Bracidopeds, and Bryozoa orders; 
(see these words.) The oyster, lamp-cock le, and squirt- 
er, or ascidia, are their several representatives. In the 
system of Cuvier it includes only the Jamelli-branchiata 
and hetero-branchiata (Tunicata) orders. 


Fig. 20. — SOCIAL ASCIDIÆ. 
See Acid ic. 


The preceding figure represents n species of the order 
of Tunicata (gen.asciav), which includes the lowest of 
the Acephalous Moliusca, 

Aceph’ali,n pl. (Ecci. Hist) Several sects of schisma- 
tics in the Christian church, who rebelled against their 
Christian head, or refused to acknowledge any; for ex- 
ample, the mon plisite monks and priests in Egypt, who 
did not acknowledge the patriarch Peter Mongus, be- 
canse he had not, in 453, expressly condemned the coun- 
cil of Chalcedon. 

Aceph'alist, n. 
superior. 

Aceph’alophores, Acephalopora, Thc sam 


One who acknowledges no head or 


given by Blainville to the acephala. (See tkis word.) 
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Aceph’alonus, a. (Anat.) Those malformed fætuses| Acetab/alum, n. [Lat., a little cup or dish.) A term Ache'menes. the founder of the royal dynasty of 


which are without a head, 

( Bot.) This terin is occasionally employed to designate 
ovaries, the style of which sprinzs from their base, in- 
stead of their apex, asin Lamiacer. 

Ace’-point, n. The side of a card or die that has only 
one spot. 

Acer, n. [Lat., the maple.) (Bot.) A genus of arbo- 
rescent or shrubby plants, ord, Acerinem, many of which 
are extremely valuable for the sake either of their tim- 
ber, or of their ornamental appearance. The Acer ru- 
brum, or red maple, is a tree 50 fl. in height, very common 
in low woods throughout the Atlantic states. Its trunk 
is covered with smooth bark, marked with large white 
spots, becoming dark with age. In spring its appear- 
ance is remarkable for the deep crimson flowers with 
which it is thickly clothed. The wood, particularly 
that of the variety called curled maple, is much used in 
cabinet-work. ‘The Acer sacchurinum, or sugar-tree, isa 
tree 70 feet in height, 3 feet in diameter, found through- 
out the United States, and constituting the greater part 
of some of the forests of New Enzland. The wood is 
hard and has a satin lustre, but it is readily attacked by 
insects, and is not of much value, except when its grain 
is accidentally waved, and then it is in request fur the 
cabinet- makers. The branches become numerous and 
finely ramified in open situations, and in summer are 
clothed with a foliage of uncommon luxuriance and 
beauty. The flowers are very abundant, and, suxpended 
on long, threwl-like pedicels, are most delicately beau- 
tiful. The saccharine matter contained in its ascending 
sap, obtained by tapping the trunk in the spring, is per- 
haps the most delicions of all swects; an ordinary tree 
yields from 5 to 10 pounds ina season. — The Acer Penn- 
sylvanicum, or whistle-wood, is a small tree or shrub 10 
to 15 feet high, very common in the northern woods 
of America, prized in Europe in ornamental gardening. 
The bark is smooth, and beantifully striped lengthwise 
with green and black. Flowers large, yellowish-green, 
succeeded by long clusters of fruit, with pale-green 
wings. 

Acera’cere, and Aceri' ne. n pl. (Bot.) An order 
of plants, alliance Suptndales, comprehending only the 
genus Acer (maples), and Nryundo (ash-leaved maples). 
They are known — 1. by their flowers being whut is called 
unsymmetrical, that is, not having the various parts 
agreeing in number: for instance, while the calyx and 
corolia are divided each into five parts, there are seven, 
eight, or nine stamens, and three divisions of the pistil- 
lum; 2 by their stamens being hypogynous and insert- 
ed upon a disk; 3. by their winged fruit, or keys; and, 
4. by their petals having no appendages upon them. 
The species are all trees or shrubs, with opposite stalked 
exstipulate leaves, and are found exclusively in the north 
of Europe, Asia, America, and India. A sweet, mucila- 
ginous sap is common in these plants, from which sugar 
can be manufactured. 

Acer‘ans, Acera, n. Gr. c, without, and keras, a horn.} 
(Zodl.) A family of apterous insects. characterized by the 
absence of antenne: and a family of gastropodous mol- 
lusks, including those species which have no tenta- 
cles. 

Ac'erate, n. (Chem.) A salt formed of aceric acid and a 


base. 
Acerb’, a. [Lat. acerbus.] Acid, with an addition of 
roughness; as many fruits before they are ripe. 


Acer bate, r.a. To make sour. 

Acer’ bl. Givsepre, an Italian traveller, b. Mantua, 1773, 
d. Mantna, 1848. He hax pub shed in English and French 
an xccount of his travels to the North Cape. 

Acer’bitude, n. Sourness; acerbity. 

Acer’bity, n. Sharpness; generally applied to that 
sharpness which we call bitterness; — and hence, harsh- 
ness; bitterness; acrimony: applied to persons or things : 
as, acerbity of temper. acerbity of pain. 

Aceren’za, or Cirenza, u city of South Italy, en- 
pital of Basilicata. The see of an archbishop, and seated 
ou the Brandano, at the foot of the Apennines. Pop. 2.000. 

Acer'ic Acid. Lat. acer, the maple.) An acid obtained 
from the sap of that tree. 

Acer ine. See ACENACEÆ. 

Acerno, an episcopal town of Sonth Italy, in Principato 
Citeriore, 14 miles N.E. of Salerno. , iron and 
paper. Pop. about 3,000. 

Acerose’, a. [Lat.acervsus.] ( Bot.) Needle-pointed; fine 
and slender, with a sharp point. 

Acerous. a. Chaffy; like chaff. 

( Bot.) Same ns AcERo<k. 

Acer’ra, n. A term applied by the ancients toa kind of 
altar placed near the bed of a d'ad person. Incense and 
other perfumes were consumed on it by fire previous to 
the funeral, and acerra were the pots in which the 
incense was burnt. 

Acer’ra, an episcopal town of South Italy, Terra di La- 
voro, seated on the Agno, 7 miles N.E. of Naples. Pop. 
about 11,000, 

Aces’cency, n. [Lat. acer, to turn sour.) Act of 
turning sour; moderate sourness. 

Aces'cent, a. Turning sour or acid. Substances which 
readily run into the acid fermentation are so said to be; 
as some vegetable and animal juices and infusions. The 
suddenness with which this change is effected, during a 
thunder-storm, even in corked bottles, has not been 
accounted for. 

Aces'tes, or Ægestus, son of Crinisus and Ægesta, 
and king of the conntry near hrepanum. in Sicily He 
assisted Priam in the Trojan war, entertained Æneas 
during his voyage, and helped him to bury his father on 
Monnt Eryx. In commemoration of this, Æneas built 
acity there, and called it Acesta. 

Acetab’uliform, u. ( Bol.) Shaped like a cup or saucer. 


applied to the suckers on the arms of the cuttle-fish,and 

other dibranchiate cephalopods, which have been hence 

recently termed ucefabulifera. 

j tanah) Acetabulum signifies the cavity of the hip- 
oint. 

(Au.) The socket on the trunk in which the leg is 
planted, 

(Antiq.) Among the Romans, acetubulum was a meas- 
ure equal to one eighth of a pint. 

Ace'tal, n. (Chem.) A thin, colorless fluid, boiling at 
221° Fah., its specific gravity being 821. It is one of the 
products of the slow oxidation of alcohol vapor under 
the influence of finely divided platinum. 

Aceta’mide, n. (Chem.) A white crystalline solid, pro- 
duced by heating ucetate of ethyl with strong aqueous 
ammonia to about 120°, It melts at 78° and boils at 222° 
It deliquesces when exposed to the air, and dissolves 
readily in water. Form., N IIa C Hg O. 

Aceta'rious, a. [From Lit. acrtum, vinegar.) (Bot.) 
Anything belonging to the salad tribes of vegetables. 

Ac’etary, n. (Bet.) An acrid pulp found in some 
fruits; — a salad. 

Acetate, n. ((hem.) Salt formed by the union of a base 
with acetic acid. Many of the acetates are of great iim- 
portance in the arts, principally the followin. 

Acetate of Alumina, extensively manutactured for the 
use of the dyer and calico-printer. The common re/ 
mordant is prepared by precipitating 100 parts ulum in 
solution or sulphate of alumina by means of 120 of crys- 
tallized acetate of lead: the sulphate of potash of the 
alum remains undecomposed in the solution, When the 
liquor is used as a mordant, it is thickened with gum 
und applied by means of blocks to the cloth. — Many 
other acetates are also used in calico-printing; fur ex- 
ample, that of Manganese, Zinc, and iron. 

Acetate of Ammonia, a very soluble salt, frequently 
used medicinally as a diaphoretic. 

Acetate of Buryta is more soluble in cold than in hot 
water, and slightly soluble in alcohol. It is occasionally 
used as a precipitant for sulphuric acid; when distilled 
it furnishes acetone. 

Acetate of Opper. See VERDITER, and VERDIGRIS. 

Acetate of Lead. See Sucar or Leap, and GuULARD'S 
EXTRACT. 

Acetate of Lime crystallizes in silky, anhydrous needles, 
which are very soluble in water: if heated to 459 it 
becomes strongly phosphorescent by gentle friction, 

Acetate of Potash, employed medicinally as a diuretic, 
is an anhydrous, foliated, very deliquescent, fusible salt, 
abundantly soluble in alcohol, 

Acetate of Silver, occasionally employed as a reagent, 
is readily obtained by mixing n concentrated solution of 
nitrate of silver with a solution of acetate of potash, or 
acetate of soda, It is sparingly soluble in cold water, 
but readily dissolved hy hot water, which on cooling de- 
posits it in thin, flexible, silky needles. 

Acrtute of Soda crystallizes in oblique rhombic prisms : 
it fuses readily. This salt is prepared in large quantities 
during the purification of wood-vinegar, 

The acetates are distinguished by the pungent odor of 
acetic acid which they emit when heated with sulphuric 
acid 

Ac’etated, a. Combined with acetic acid. 

Acetic acid. (Cien.) This acid is produced by the 
oxidation or destructive distillation of organie bodies 
containing its elements — carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 
When pure, it is a colorless liquid of specific gravity 
1.063, which crystallizes at a temperature below 60° F. It 
has a pungent smell, and is highly corrosive. Vinegar 
and pyroligneous acid (see those word ) are impure va- 
rieties of acetic acid. Ita chemical composition, when 
pure and free from water, is Cg H4 Og. Its uses are numer- 
ous and important. In the arts, itis employed for the 

reparation of the various acetates, especially those of 
ron and alumina, which are the chief mordants of the 
calico-printer ; for dissolving gums in making varnishes ; 
and for photographic purposes. In medicine, it is used 
externally as a local irritant, aud internally as a fub- 
rifuge. 

Acetifica’tion, u. [Fr.] The operation by which 
vinevar is made, 

Acet'ify, v. To convert into acetic acid or vinegar. 

Acetom’eter, und Acetimeter, n. (Chem.) An 
instrument for estimating the strength of vinegar and 
other acids, 

Acetone, n. (Cirm.) A colorless volatile fluid, having 
the composition Cg Hg Og, obtained by the distillation 
of the acetates of the alkaline earths. It has a peculiar 
odor, and is very inflammable. It is sometimes called 
pyroacetic spirit As a remedy for usthma, it is occa- 
sionally used in medicine. 

Acetose’, u. [Fr. aceteus.] Acetous; sour. 

Acetos’ity, n. Sourness: tartness, 

Ace'tous, a. Something that produces acidity. 

Ac'etyle, n. (Chem.) An hypothetic radical of acetic 
compounds, composed of carbon and hydrogen. 

Ach, a town of Suabia, in the landgravigte of Nellen- 
burg, on the river Ach, 14 miles N.E of Schaffhausen. 
Achaby’tos, a lofty mountain in Rhodes, on the sum- 

mit of which stood a temple to Jupiter. 

Achre’a, (Myth.) A surname of Pallas, whose temple, 
in Dannin, was defended by dogs who fawned upon the 
Greeks, but fiercely attacked all other persons. A name 
applied to Ceres, and derived from achos, a word expres- 
sive of her grief for the less of her daughter Proserpine. 

Achten, a Greek province. (See ACHAIA.) 

Acher’ans, « generic term employed by Homer to de- 
signate the whole Hellenic host before Troy, from their 
mythological ancestor Achwus, grandson of Helen. (See 
ACUAL) 
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Persia, the Achemenides. 

Achee’nium, and Achenium, n. (Bet.) A one 
seeded fruit, having a dry shell, or pericarp, which is 
closely applied to the seed, though separable from it. 
This pericarp is indehiscent, that is to say, it remains 
closed, and the seed can only become free by its decay. 
Several vchania are formed by a single flower, The 
little hard bodies scattered over the surface of the 
strawberry, and those we find clustered together in the 
centre of the buttercups, are acha A. 

Achew'1, the des endunts of Achwus, the son of Xuthns, 
and grandson of Helen, Achaus having committed 
manslaughter, was compelled to take refuge in Laconia, 
where he died, and where his posterity remained under 
the name of Ache, until they were expelled by the 
Heraclida. Upon this, they passed into the northern 
varts of Peloponnesus, and, under the command of 

isamenus, the son of Orestes, took possession of the 
country of the Jonians, and called it Achaia, The suc- 
cessors of Jisamenus ruled until the time of Gyges’s 
tyranny. when Achaia was paicelled into twelve small 
republics. Three of these — l'atræ, Dymæ, and Phara — 
became famous as a confederacy, 284 years B. c., which 
continued formidable upward of 130 years, under the 
nume of the Achaan League, and was most illustrious 
whilst supported by the splendid virtues and abilitiea of 
Aratus and Philopæmen. They directed their arms for 
three years against the Ætolians, nnd rose to be power- 
ful by the accession of neighboring states, and freed 
their country from foreign slavery. At last, however, 
they were attacked by the Romans, and, after one year's 
hostilities, the Achæan League was totally destroyed, B. c. 
147. From this period the Peloponnesus was reduced 
to the condition of a Roman province, bearing the name 
of Achaia. — The name of Arhei is generally applied to 
all the Greeks indiscriminately, by the poets. 

Achæor um statio. (Anr. Geoy.) A place on tho 
coast of the Thracian Chersonesus, where Polyxena was 
sacrificed to the shades of Achilles, and where Hecuba 
killed Polymnestor, who had murdered her son Poly- 
dorus. 

Achni'n. A district in the N. of the Peloponnesus, un- 
ciently divided into 12 little states, and now forming, 
along with Elis, a nomarchy of the kingdom of Greece ; 
pop. 113,719. Desc., mountainous, inclosing valleys of 
great fertility. Agr. defective. Sheep aud goats are 
numerous — From Achaia comes the name of the cele- 
brated Achæan League, which first held its meetings at 
Helice, and then at Egium, 373 B. c. See Ach!. 

Achan ia, n. (t.) A genus of shrubby plants, order 
Malvacew, so called, from the Greek, because the corolla 
does not open out, but remaius always rolled to- 
gether. 

A’chard, Fravxz KARL, a German chemist, b. in Berlin, 
1754. He devoted himself to the development of the 
beet-sugar manufacture. aud, after six years of laborious 
endeavor, he discovered the true method of separatin 
the sugar from the plant. He was appointed director ol 
the class of physics in the Academy of Scicnce, in Ber 
lin, and d. 1821. 

Acharn’æ. (Anc. Geeg.) A large town of Attica, 
where the Tyrans encamped when they marched aguinst 
Trasybulus, and where the Lacedatmonians, under their 
king Archidumus, pitched their tents when they made 
an irruption into Attica, at the beginning of the Pelo- 
pennesian war. Aristophanes, in the comedy which takes 
its title from this town, represents the inhabitants us 
charcoal-makers; and other comic writers stigmatize 
them as rough and boorish 

Achates, a tricnd of Æneas, whose fidelity was so ex- 
emplary, that fidus Achates (the faithiul Achates) be- 
came a proverb, 

Achates. (Anc. Geog.) A river in the south of Sicilia, 
between Camarina and Gela; now the Dirillo. 

Acha'tina,», (Zc/.) A genus of terrestrial gastropods, 
known by the trivial name of agate-snails: character- 
ized by an oval, oblong ventricose shell, ated longi- 
tudinally: with the aperture ovate, and never thickened 
or reflected, and a smooth, straight columella, truncated 
at the base, All the species are oviparous, and one, 
the Achatina zebra, produces eggs with a hard, white, 
calcareous shell, and us large as those of the sparrow. 


Fig. 21. — ACHATINA VIRGINIA. 


Ache, n. [A. S. ace, acan, pain, to be in pain.] A con- 
tinued pain. 

Ache, v. . To be in pain; to canse pain; as, “ Your eyes 
will ache.’ 

Acheen, a kingdom on the N. W. part of Sumatra. power- 
ful enough, in former times, to expel the Portuguese 
from the island, and important enough for its sovereigns 
to receive embassies from some of the createst potentaces 
of Europe, Dese., comparatively healthy, being freer from 
woods and swamps than the other parts of the island. 
Prod., chiefly fine fruits, rice, cotton, gold dust, and sul- 
phur. Ommerce — Imp.. sult, soap, wine, opirm, arms, 
gunpowder, and manufactured goods: Ezp., mace, cloves, 
hutmegs, pepper, sugar, coffee, and rice, Rel., Mahom- 
etan.— The Acheenese are taller, stouter, and darker-comr 
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plexioned than the other Sumatrans. They are more 
active and industrious than their neighbors, and have 


more saywity and penetration, — ACHEEN, the capital of 


the kingdom, is seated near the mouth of a river, on the 


N. W. point of the island. Lat. 5% 24 N; Lon, 95° 34. E. 
in May, 1873, a war broke out between the Acheenese and 
the Dutch; the city of A. was bombarded by a Dutch 
fleet, Lut resisted bravely, and at the end of 1874, hostili- 
tics were still being carried on. 

Acheenese’, n. sing. € pl. An inhabitant, or the in- 
habitants, of Acheen. 

Acheloides. (Myth.) A patronymic name given to 
the Sirens, or daughters of Achelous. 

Achelous. (Myth.) The son of Oceanus and Terra, or 
Tethys, god of the river of the same name in Epirus. As 
one of the numerous suitors of Dejanira, daughter of 
Cneus, Achelous entered the lists against Hercules, and 
being inferior, changed himself into a serpent, and after- 
wards into an ox. Hercules broke off one of his horns, 
and Achelous, being defeated, retired into his bed of 
water. The broken horn was given to the goddess of 
Plenty. 

Achenbach, ANDREAS, a German painter, b. 1815. His 
best work is “ Waterfall of Hardangerfjeld” in Norway. 

Ache’nium. See Acuasium. 

Achenwall, Gorrrnep. B. at Elbing, Prussia, 1717; 
d. 1772. He was professor of philosophy at Gottingen, 
and the originator of statistical tables. 

Achernar, u. (Astron.) A large star in the southern 
extremity of the constellation Eridamus, 

Ach cron. (Gr. achos, grief.) (. The river of 
sorrow which flowed round the infernal realms of Hades, 
according to the mythology of the ancients. There was 
a river of Thesprotia, in Epirus, of the same name, and 
also one in Italy, near which Alexander, king of the 
Molossi, was slain: both of which, from the unwhole- 
some and foul nature of their waters, were supposed to 
communicate with the infernal stream, 

Sad Acheron, of sorrow black and deep.” — Milton, 

Acherontia, n. (Z v.) A genus of Lepidopterous 
insects, fam. Sphing:da, which embraces sume of the 
largest European Lepidoptera, the most remarkable of 
which is the Acherontia atropos, or death’s-head hawk- 
moth. 


Fig. 22. — ACHERONTIA ATROPOS, 


Ach’erset, n. An ancient measure of corn, supposed 
to have been about eight bushels. 

Acherusia. (Arc. Geog.) A lake of Campania, near 
Capua. Diodorus mentions that, in Egypt, the bodies 
of the dead were conveyed over a lake called Acherusia, 
and received sentence according to the actions of their 
lives. The boat which carried them was called B iris, and 
the ferryman Charon. ileuce arose the fable of Charon 
and the Styx, &c. 
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chief, Agamemnon, which led him to withdraw entirely 
from the contest. In consequence, the Trojans, who 
before scarcely ventured without their walls, now 
waged battle in the plain with various issue, till they 
reduced the Greeks to extreme distress, The Greck 
council of war now sent its most influential members to 
soothe the anger of Achilles, and to induce him to 
return to arms, but without effect. Rage and grief, 
caused by the death of his friend Patroclus, slain by 
Hector, induced Achilles to return to battle. Thetis 
procured from Hephæstus-a fresh suic of armor for her 
son, Who, at the close of a day of slaughter, killed Hec- 
tor, and dragged bim at his chariot-wheels to the camp. 
Here ends the history of Achilles, so far us it is derived 
from Homer. By later authors, a variety of fable is 
mixed up with this simple narrative. Thetis is said to 
have dipped him, while an infant, in the Styx, which 
rendered him invulnerable except in the heel, by which 
she held him, and be illed at last by a wound in 
the heel, The centaur Chiron is made his tutor, instead 
of Phoenix. and feeds him upon the marrow of lions and 
other wild beasts, to improve his strength and courage. 
At the age of nine years, Thetis, anxious to prevent his 
going to Troy, removed him, dixguised as a girl, to the 
court of Lycomedes, king of the island of Scyros. Here 
he became the father of Neoptole mus, or Pyrrhus, by the 
king’s daughter, Deidamia, rather precociously; for he 
had not been a year on the island, when Ulysses was 
sent by the confederate Greeks to seek him, in conse- 
quence of an oracle, which declared that Troy could 
not be taken without the help of Achilles. Ulysses 
arrived at the island, discovered him among the females 
of Lycomedes’ household, and carried him away to join 
the army. He was betrothed to Iphigenia, daughter of 
Agamemnon. The manner of his death is variously 
tod. Some make him fall in battle; others say that 
he was treacherously slain in a temple, on the occasion 
of his nuptials with Polyxena, daughter of Priam; but 
it is generally agreed that he was killed by Paris, 
Apollo aiding him, and directing his arrow. He was 
entombed on the promontory of Sigwum, and a mighty 
barrow raised over his remains, which still rivets the 
attention of travellers; though it must always remain 
doubtful to whose memory this mound of earth was 
really raised, When Alexander saw his tomb, it is said 
that he placed a crown upon it, exclaiming, “that 
Achilles was happy in having, during his life-time, a 
friend like Patroclus, and, after his death, a poet like 
Homer.” 

Achillis tendo, n. [Lat.] (Anat.) A tendon, so 
called, because, as fable reports, Thetis, the mother of 
Achilles, heid him by that part when she dipped him in 
the river Styx, to make him invulnerable. It is the 
strong and powerful tendon of the heel, which is formed 
by the junction of divers muscles, and which extends 
from the calf to the heel. When this tendon is unfor- 
tunately cut or ruptured, as it may be, in consequence 
of a violent exertion or spasm of the muscles, of which 
itis a continuation the use of the leg is immediately 
lost; and unless the part be afterward successfully 
united, the patient will remain a cripple for life, The 
indications are to bring the ends of the divided parts 
together, and to keep them so, until they have become 
firmly united. 

Achim'enes. n. (Hot.) A genus of handsome tropical 
herbs, order Gesnerucew, chiefly distinguished by their 
funnel-shaped corolla, five-parted sub-cqual calyx, and 
scaly underground tubers, 


A’chras, or Sapora, n. 


Achromatic, a. 


ACID 


Achmet, Resmi Evrenn, a Turkish statesman, ambat 
sudor to Vienna, 1757, and to Berlin, 1768, plenipoten 
tiury to the peace of Kanardji. He was subsequently 
disgraced, and died blind, 1788, He wrote the his- 
tory of the war of 1768-1774, between the Turks and 
Russians, aud the narrative of his embassies, These 
two works have been translated into German, 

Achmeischem. See SIMFEROPOL. 

Achmin, or Ackmin, a town on the right bank of 
the Nile, in Middle Egypt. Manuf., coarse cotton 
cloth, Pop. 3,000. Lat 26° 38’ N., Lon. 31° 55 E. 
This is the Panopolis of the ancient Greeks, and the 
Chemnis of the Egyptians. The ruins of the former aro 
still visible in some magnificent granite pillars. 


Ach'mite, n. (in.) A mineral of a brown-black or 


red-brown color on the outside, blackish on the fruc- 
tured surface. It melts at a black bead before tho 
blowpipe It crystallizes in oblique four-sided prisms. 
It occurs, though rarely, imbedded in granite at Eger. 
(See Acuirk.) 


Achonry, a town and parish of Ireland, in the county 


of Sligo, on the Shannon, 16 miles W.S.W. of Sligo. 
Area of par. 60,896 acres. Pop. 13,500. 


A’chor, n. (d.) The scald-head; ro called from the 


branny scales thrown off i, A disease which attacks 
the hairy scalp of the head, for the most part of young 
children, forming soft and scaly eruptions, The achor 
differs from the favus und tinea only in the degree of 
virulence. It is called farus when the perforations are 
large; and tinea when they are like those which are 
made by moths in cloth; but generally by tinea 4s 
understood a dry scab on the hairy sealp of children, 
with thick scales and an offensive smell. 


A’chor, or Achortown, a post-village of Colum- 


biana co., Ohio, about 3 miles W. of the Pennsylvania 


line. 

(Bot.) A genus of plants, 
order Sapotucee. They are natives of the tropical 
parts of India, Africa, and America. Several species 
yield Inscious fruits: thus, the Achras sapota produces 
the sappodilla plum, and the Achras mamma the 
marmalade, The barks of certain species are used 
medicinally in the treatment of fevers. and the milky 
juices of others yield substauces resembling gutta- 
percha, 


Achray, Loch, a small but picturesque lake in the 


county of Perth, Scotlind, 15 miles N.W. from Stirling. 
Introduced in the Lady of the Lake” of Sir W. Scott. 
(Gr. akrematos, without color.] 
(Opt.) Free from color, not showing color from the 
decomposition of light. 

Achromatic Lenses. The white, or rather colorless 
ray of light, is composed of several colored rays. which 
have various degrees of refrangibility. (See Rerrac- 
TIox, Light, Coton.) When the direct ray is refracted, 
it divides itself into colored rays, deviating in various 
degrees from the right line of the primitive ray. The 
Tays thus retracted by the convex object-glass of an old 
telescope do not meet exactly in one point, the focus of 
the glass, but rather at several points, so as to produce 
the various colors, red, blue, and yellow, which sur- 
round the object and diminish its distinctness. This 
imperfection has been corrected by the invention of the 
achromatic lenses, usually composed of two separate 
lenses, a convex and a concave, of substances havin 
different refractive and dispersive powers, as crown aud 
flint glass, through which the light emerges undecom- 
posed. The dialitic telescopo, lately invented by the 


Achiev’able, a. Capable of being achieved. 
Achiev’ance, n. Achievement. (0.) 
Achieve’, r.a. [Fr. achever.) To perform, to finish a 


Aching, n. Continued pain; uncasiness. 


Viennese optician Plössl, has the compound object-glass 
Ach'irite, n. ( Min.) A silicate of copper, so named 


placed at regulated distances apart, which allows a short- 


design prosperously. 
“ Our toils, my friends, are crown'd with sure success; 
The greater part perform'd, achieve the less. — Dryden, 

—To guin; to obtain, 

“ Experience is by industry achier'd.” — Shak. 

Achieve’ment, n. Fr. achèvement.) The performance 
of an action, 

(Her.) Au escutcheon, or ensign armorial, granted for 
the performance of great actions. 

Achiever, u. One who achieves. 

Achill, (ck'il,) a wild, mountainous, and boggy island, 
in the county Mayo, Ireland. Area, 35, acres, of 
which there ure not 1,000 under cultivation, Pop. (un 
the decrease) about 4,000, 

Achille’a, „ ( Bot.) A genus of plants belonging to the 

* order Asteracee The Achillea millefoliam, commonly 
called the Yarrow,or Milfoil, is common in fields in the 
Northern States. Its white or rose-colored flowers 
awlorn many of our meadows, particularly those with 
silicious soils, from June to September. From these 
flowers, which are occasionally substituted for hops in 
brewing an essential oil is obtained, and an infusion of 
tho leaves and flowering heads is said to be a valuable 
stomachic. The pretty garden plant known as White 
Bachelor's Button is n cultivated variety of a species 
of Achillea, The generic name is derived from Achilles, 
who is said to have discovered the medicinal properties 
of the milfoil while studying botany under Chiron, 
the fatulous centaur, 

Achilles, son of Peleus, king of the Myrmidons, in 
Thessaiy, und of Thetis, daughter of Nereus. He was 
educated by theenix, a refugee, at his father’s court. 
Fate had decreed that, if he fell before Troy, he should 
gain everlasting renown; if he returned home, he 
should erfey a long but inglorions life. He chose the 
former altetnative, aud joined the Grecian army, in 
which he was pre-eminent in valor, strength, swiftness, 
and beauty. During the first nine years of the war, we 
have no minute detail of his actions: in the tenth, a 


quarrel broke out between him and the general-in-4 


from Achir Malmed, the merchant by whom it was first 
introduced into Europe; — also called DIOPTASE, q. v. 

Achlamyd’eous, a. [Gr. a, without, aud chlamys, a 
tunic.) (Bot.) Plants which have neither calyx nor 
corolla, and whose flowers are consequently destitute 
of a covering, or naked. 

Achmet, Gence, or Occomat, a Turkish general, b. 
1450 in Albania, After the death of Mohammet H., 
1482, he declared for Bajazct, raised him to the throne, 
and was nevertheless afterward assassinated by him. 

Achmet I.. emperor of the Turks, who succeeded his 
father, Mahomet III., in 1603. He was then ouly fif- 
teen. and began his reign by endeavoring to suppress 
a rebellion, which lasted two years, He next engaged 
in u war with the Germans, in which he was assisted 
by the famous Bethlem Gabor, Peace was concluded 
in 1606; but he continued to be disturbed by insurrec- 
tions, and the security of his throne was threatened by a 
pretender to his rightful inheritance. He indulged in 
sensual pleasures and in field sports; but, though proud 
and ambitious, was less sanguinary than his predeces- 
sors. D. 1617. 

Achmet II., successor to his brother Solyman in 
1691, d. 1695, 

Achmet III., son of Mahomet IV.; ascended the 
imperial throne in 1703, o the deposition of his bro- 
ther, Mustapha II He sheltered Charles XII. of Swe- 
den, after the battle of Pultowa, and declared war 
agiinst the Russians, but, soon after, concluded an 
advantageous peace. 
Venetians, and recovered from them tho Morea; but in 
an attack on Hungury his army was defeated, by Prince 
Eugene, in 1716, at the battle of Peterwardein, Achmet 
was dethroned in 1730. D. in prison, 1736, 

Achmet Pacha, a Turkish general under Solyman 
the Magnificent. He compelled the Knights Hospital- 
lers to evacuate Rhodes after a desperate siege, 1522, 
Sent to Egypt to suppress a rebellion, he assumed the 
insignia of royalty. His treason was promptly pun- 
ished. He was stifled in a bath, and his head was sent 
to the Sultan, 


He likewise made war on the Aeie’alar, and Aciculate, a. 


ening of the tube, (See ABERRATION, LIGHT, Lens, PRISM, 
Curowaric, RerRaction, Optics.) 

Achromatic’ity, n. The state of being achromatic. 

Achro’matism, n. The destruction of the primary 
colors which accompany the image of an object seen 
through a prism or lens;— want of color, (ande. ) 

Achro' mat et.a. To deprive of color. 

Aehron'ienl. See ACRONYCAL. 

Achsai, a town of Circassia, near the Terek, 150 miles 
R.E. from Georgievsk. 

Achtyrka, a town of Enropean Russia, on the Khar- 
kov, about 60 miles N.W. of the city of Kharkov. Manuf, 
principally woollen. Pop. upward of 14.000. 

Achyr, a strong town and castle of Ukraine, on the 
river Uorsklo, about 127 miles E. of Kiew. 

Achyrnn'thes. n. ( Bot.) A genus of erect, procum- 
bent, and sometimes climbiug trees and shrubs, order 
Amuranthacex. 

Aci, or Aci Ren'le. a seaport town in Sicily, prov. of 
Catania, well built with lava, having a castle and many 
fine edifices. Manf., silks, linens, cutlery, and filigree 
work, in which an extensive trade is carried on, 1%. 
87,216. Here was the cave of Polyphemus and the grotto 
of Galatwa. It is celebrated for its mineral waters. 

Acia, n. Gr. ake, a point.] (Surg) A needle with 
thread in it for chirurgical operations, 

Acie’ula, n. [Lat, a needis.) (Hut.) The bristle-like 
rachis, or the singleflowered spikelets of certain grasses. 

(Zobl.) A spine or prickle. 

Needle-shaped. 

Acic’ularly, ad. In the manner of needles or sharp 
points. 

Aeic’uliform, a. Having the form of needles. 

Acid. a. (Lat. acidus.) Sour, sharp or biting to the 
taste, like vinegar ;— tart; us “ari? fruits.“ See ACIDS- 

Acidif’erous, a. (Chem.) Containing or producing 


acid. 

Acid'ifiable, a. (C.) That which is capable of being 
converted into an acid, Such substances are also 
termed radicals, and acidifiable bases, 

Acidification, n. The act of giving acid properties. 


ACIN 


Acid‘ifier, n. (Ciem.) The principle producing acidity. 
Acid’ify, v.a. (Chem.) To convert into un acid; to make 


sour, 

Acidim’eter, n. [Lat. acidum, acid, and metrum, a 
measure.) (Chem.) An instrument for ascertaining the 
strength of acids, 

Acidim’etry, n. (Chem.) An expeditious method of 
ascertaining the quality of free acid contained in any 
pa liquid, based upon the law of definite proportions. 

t is employed as a means of determining the actual or 
intrinsic value of the crude acids met with in commerce. 
To facilitate this process, tables have been constructed 
by Dr. Ure and others. See VOLUMETRIC ANALYSI8. 

Acid’ity, and Acidness, n. [Fr. acidité.) Sourness ; 
sharpness to the taste. 

Agi n. pl. [Lat. acidus, sour.) (Chem.) A numerous 
and important class of chemical bodies, which are distin- 
guished by the property of combining with bases to form 
salts. (See Basxs,and SaLTs.) They are generally sour to 
the taste; in most instances they have a great affinity for 
water, and are soluble in it; they redden nearly all the 
vegetable blues; they unite with metals and their oxides, 
alkalies, and earths. It was long held that oxygen was 
contained in all the acids. This element does indeed enter 
into the composition of the greatest number; but it has 
been ascertained that in very many cases the acidifying 
principle is hydrogen, It has consequently been consid- 
ered necessary to divide acids into oxyucids (or exacids), 
formed by oxygen, and Aydracids, formed by hydrogen. 
These, again, are subdivided into anhydrous acids, or 
acids without water, and hydrated acids, or acids contain- 
ing water. According, however, to the latest researches 
of chemists, all acids are hydrucids. The acids furnished 
by the mineral kingdom are termed mineral ucids. Metal- 
lic acids are formed by the combination of oxygen and 
a metal; and «rgunic acids are those which contain car- 
bon, or are formed with organic substances. In the 
system of chemical nomenclature proposed by the emi- 
nent French chemists Guyton de Morveau and Lavoisier, 
the mineral acids are designated by an adjective formed 
out of the name of their elements. and terminating in 
ous or ic; thus, sulphurous acid, phosphoric acid, imply- 
ing that they are formed the first of sulphur and oxygen, 
the second of phosphorus and oxygen. If the acid be 
formed by hydrogen, the term is commenced with hydro; 
thus, hydrochloric acid signifies that the compound 
contains hydrogen aud chlorine. The two syllables ous 
and ic affixed to the names of acid compounds, indicate 
two different modifications; ic always denoting an acid 
which contains more oxygen than the acid whose name 
terminates in ous: for example. sulphuric acid has for its 
acid.fying principle more oxygen than sulphureus acid. 
It was first thought that asubstance could not form with 
oxygen more than the two above-mentioned compounds ; 
but cases were sulsequently discovered wherein a sub- 
stance was found to make with oxygen as many as five 
different combinations. In order to distinguish these 
combinations from the others, it was found necessary to 
employ three prefixes borrowed from the Greek ; for ex- 
ample, hypo (under), hyper (above), or briefly per (in the 
highest degree.) Thus, hyposulphurous acid is an acid 
composed of sulphur and a smaller proportion of oxygen 
acid than sulphurous acid: perchloric acid contains 
more oxygen than chloric acid, &c. (For further details 
upon this subject, see CHEMICAL NOMENCLATURE.) The 
organic acids, which are much more numerous than the 
mineral acids, and which all contain carbon and hydro- 
gen, a large proportion of oxygen, and some nitrogen, 
have no regular nomenclature. The most important of 
these chemical bodies ure: among the mineral acids, snl- 
phuric, sulphurons, hydrosulphuric, nitric, phosphoric, 
arsenious, arsenic, chromic, hydrofluoric, hydrochloric, 
chloric, iodic, carbonic, boracic, and silicic; among the 
organic acids, formic, hydrocyanic, oxalic, acetic, malic, 

` tartaric, succinic, benzoic, citric. &c. (See those words.) 
Acids are extensively employed in medicine, pr ncipally 
in cases of inflammation, fever, palpitation of the heart, 
and irritation of the skin. 

Acid'ula, n. pl. ( Med.) Medicinal springs impregnated 
with carbonic acid. 

Acid’ulate, v.a. [Fr.aciduler.] To imbue slightly with 


acids. 

Acidula’tion, n. (Chem.) Art or process of acidu- 
lating. 

Acid’ulous, a. [Fr. acidule.] Slightly acid. 

Aciiulous waters. Mineral waters which contain so 
great a quantity of carbonic acid gas, as to render them 
acidulous, or gently tart to the taste. 

Ac‘iform, a. (Lat. acus, needle, and forma, shape.) 
Shaped like a needle, 

Acilius Glabrio, a Roman consul, of plebeian origin, 
B. c. 191. Sent nst Antiochus, king of Syria, he 
wus victorious, and on his return he had a triumph. 
He was the first to whom a statue of gold was erected 
in Italy. Accused by the Patricians of keeping back the 
public spoils, he succeeded in escaping condemnation. 
His “Annals of Rome,” written in Greek,are full of 
fubles. 

Another Acilius Glabrin, consul in the reign of Domi- 
tian, and put to death, on a charge of conspiracy, was 
remarkable only by his strength, having fought and 
killed a lion in the circus, without receiving a wound. 


Aolne ceeds, a, [Lat. acinus, a grape tone. ] Full of 

kernels. 

Acinac‘iform, a. (Bet.) Cimeter-shaped. 

Aein'iſorm, a. Having the form of a cluster of grapes. 

Acinose’, Acinous, a. Consisting of minute granu- 
lar concretions, 

Ac'inus, u.; pl. Acini. (Anat.) A cluster of the ulti- 
mate secerning follicles of certain conglomerate glands ; 
as the liver. 


ACŒM 


(Bot.) The separate carpels of a succulent fruit con- 
sisting of many carpels; as the raspberry. 


Fig. B. — RUBUS macs. (Raspberry.) 
1. nous stamens. 2 Fruit (a; ted cal or acini). 
N 3. Section of ae Trat. 12 = 

Acipen’ser, n. [Lat. acipenser, a sturgeon.] (Zw.) A 
genus of fishes in the Linnean system. the distinguishing 
characteristics of which are, that the mouth is retractile 
and destitute of teeth, and the gills have only one aper- 
ture on each side. The genus acipenser is separated by 
Agassiz from the other cartilaginous fishes. It forms a 
link between the osseous and cartilaginons fishes, having 
its gills protected by an operculum, and only a single 
issue, or gill-opening, on each side of the respiratory cur- 
rents: but at the same time having no rays to the bran- 
chiostegal membrane, and having the whole of its true 
internal skeleton in a cartilaginous state, By Cuvier, 
therefore, the genus acipenser is placed in the cartilagi- 
nous division of fishes, but separated from the rays, 
sharks, and lampreys, which have five or more gill-open- 
ings on each side, to form, along with the genera spatu- 
laria and chimera, the order cleuthero-branchiata, or 
those which have the branchiw free at their outer cir- 
cumference. In the system of Agassiz the sturgeons are 
joined with the sauroid fishes, siluri, polypterus, and 
some other genera, to form the order Ganoides. See 
STURGEON. 

A’eis, n. (Myth.) A shepherd of Sicily, with whom Gala- 
tæa fell in love; upon which his rival, Polyphemus, 
through jealousy, crushed him to death with the frag- 
ment of a rock. The gods changed Acis into a stream, 
which rises from Mount tna, and which is now called 
Jaci. He was the son of Faunus and the nymph Sime- 
this. This fable forms the subject of a beautiful modern 
opera. 

Acis, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Amaryllidaceæ. 

Aciur’gy, n. Operative surgery. 

Aken, a town of Lower Saxony, in the duchy of Mag- 
deburg, with a citadel, situate on the Elbe, about 5 miles 
from Dessau. Pop. 4,100, 

Acker. n. A ripple on the surface of the water. 

Acknowl’ „ v. a. [Lat. agnoscere.| To make mat- 
ter of public knowledge in relation to one’s self, or openly 
to identify one’s self with it. To avow; to admit; to re- 
N to own; to accept; to confess; to profess; to 
indorse. 

Acknowledger, n. One who acknowledges. 
Acknowledgment, n. The act of acknowledging ; 
the act of expressing thankfulness tor a favor reccived. 

(Law) A declaration by a grantor, made betore a per- 
son having authority to take the same, that the instru- 
ment is his act and deed. For the requisites of the laws 
of the different States, see Dunlap's Firms. 

Acli’des,n. (Antiq.) A missile weapon, supposed to 
have been a kind of dart or javelin, made use of by the 
ancient Romans. According to Scaliger, it was a globu- 
lar weapon, and poised by a wooden stem. 

Acli’nie, a. [Gr. a, priv., and c/inein, to ineline.] With- 
ont inclination:—applied to the magnetic equator, or 
the line near the earth's equator on which the maguetic 
needle is exactly horizontal and has no dip. 

Aono, n. [Gr. akme, a point.] The top; the highest 
point. 

( Med.) The utmost violence or crisis of a disease. 

` (Rhet.) The highest point of pathos to which the mind 
is conducted by a series of impressions gradually rising 
in intensity. 

Ac’mite, and Achmite, n. [Gr. alme, a point.] 
(Min.) A monoclinic bisilicate crystal, of a dark-brown- 
ish color, and a bright and somewhat resinous lustre. 
Comp. Silica, 51.3 ; sesquioxide of iron, 30.4; protoxide of 
iron, 51; soda, 13.2. 

Aemon’ides, n. ( Myth.) One of the Cyclops. 

Ae’ne, and Acna, n. [Gr. achne, anything that comes 
off the surface.| ( Med.) A small pimple or hard tubercle 
on the face, which arises usually about the time that the 
body is in full vigor. 

Ac’nestis, n. [Gr. a, privative. and knan, to scratch.) 
(Anat.) That part of the spine of the back which reaches 
from the metaphrenon, which is the part betwixt the 
shoulder-blade, to the loins. This part seems to have 
been originally so called in quadrupeds only, because 
they cannot reach it to scratch. 

A cock-bill, adv. (Naut.) Hanging at the cat-head, 
ready for letting go, as an anchor. 

Acoeme'’tze, n. (Gr. akoimetos, sleepless.) (Eccl. Hist.) An 
order of Greek monks who flourished in the 5th cen- 
tury. Their principal cloister was at Irenarium, near 
Constantinople. They had to chant the divine service 
day and night, without ceasing, dividing themselves for 
this purpose into three bodies, succeeding one another 


ACON 


alternately. In the 6th rentury they were put under the 
ban of the Church, on account of their leaning toward 

3 * 
cology, or 0 „ n. [Gr. akos, a remedy. and 
logos, a Aour] (Mea) We Seine of remedies, or 
of the materia medica. 

Ac’olyte, Acolyth, and Acolothist, n. [Or. ako 
louthos, disciple.) (Eccl. Hist.) In the Catholic church, one 
of the inferior orders of the clergy, whose office it is 
to attend upon the deacons and subueacons in the minis- 
try of the altar, to lightand bold the candles, to bear the 
incense, to present the priest with wine and water, Ac. 
In the primitive church, the acolytes were in holy orders, 
and ranked next to the subdeacons; but at the present 
time, the duties of the acolyte are very often periormed 
by laymen and chorister-boys. 

Ac’oma, in Mississippi, a small town of Holmes co. 

Acoma, in Minnesota, a township of McLeod co. 

Acoma, or St. Esteban de Acoma, New Mezico, 
a town about 60 m. W. S. W. of Albuquerque. 

Acon’cagua, a province of the kiugdom of Chili, 
bounded N. and W. by the prov. of Quillota, E. by the 
Andes, and S. by Santiago. Area, 12,000 square miles. 
Desc., mountainous, and fertile in the valleys. The 
mountain Aconcagua is the loftiest of the Andes, being 
23,910 feet above the level of the sea; lat. 32° 38’ 30” S., 
long. 70° 0“ 30” W. Prod., maize, wheat, beans, pump- 
kins, melons, and other garden-produce; vineyards and 
orchards are plentiful, and in summer numerous flocks 
are pastured on the slopes of the Andes; figs, nectarines. 
peaches, &c., are sent to Santiago and Valparaiso. Gold 
is found and copper is worked in mines. Pop. 124,828, 
The chief town is San Felipe.— On the 8. side of the 
Mountain Aconcagua rises a river of the same name, 
which flows S.W. and 
joins the Pacific 12 
miles N. of Valparaiso. 

Aconi'tates, „. pl. 

(Chem.) The salts form- 
ed by the union of the 
aconitic acid with dif- 
ferent bases. 

Ac’onite, n. (Bot.) A 
plant of the gen. Aconi- 
tum, the Acmitum na- 
pellus, familiarly known 
as the Monk's-hood, or 
Wolfs-bane. Its active 

principie, the acımitine, 

s a virulent poison. It 
is a native of Europe, 
and is cultivated as a 
garden -plant for the 
sake of its handsome 
purple flowers. 

Acon'itie Acid. 

(Chem.) An acid ſound in 

the roots and leaves of 

monk’s-hood and other 

aconites. It is also pro- 

duced by the metamor- 

phosis of citric acid un- 

der the influence of Fig. 24.— aconiTUM NAPELLUS. 
heat. Form. 3HO CgH 309. 

Acon‘itine, or Aconitia, n. (Chem.) A powerful 
vegetable alkaloid, prepared from the root of the Ac. 
tum napellus, (aconite.) It is one of the most virulent 
of poisons, but, at the same time, a very valuable medi- 
cine, Externally Applied, it produces on the skin a 
prickling sensation, which is followed by a peculiar 
numbness. An ointment containing aconitine is often 
used in cases of neuralgia, acute rheumatism, and dis- 
eases of the heart. The homceopathic physicians make 
a great use of it in fevers. Its narcotic action is 80 ac- 
tive that a fiftieth of a grain may endanger the life of an 
adult. The most effectual antidote in case of poisoning 
is warm water, administered till it produces vomiting, 
after which stimulant remedies should be applied inter- 
nally and externally. The alkaloid consists of the ele- 
ments carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen; its for- 
mula being Coo Hg N 1. 

Aconitum. „. (From Acone, a town in Bithynia, fa- 
mous for its poisonous herbs.) (At.) A gen. of plants, 
fam. Hanunculacer. Nearly all the species are poison- 
ous; but when theextracts prepared from them are used 
in proper doses, their narcotic and dinphoretic effects 
prove highly beneficial. The flowers of many species 
are remarkable for their beauty, and resemble little hel- 
mets. The root of the Aconitum feroz is the princi- 

1 source of the celebrated Indian poison, Bil h. or Bish. 
he Monk’s-hood, Ati napellus, is the officinal plant 
of our pharmacopeia. See Acoxtrx. 

Aconteus, (Myth.) A famous hunter, changed by the 
head of Medusa into a stone at the nuptials of Perseus 
and Andromeda. 

Acon’‘tia, and Acontias, n. [Gr. akon, a dart.) (Zo7/.) 
A genus of non-venomous ophidian reptiles, allied to the 
snakes proper (angu’s), but destitute of the bony rudi~ 
ments of the scapularand pelvic arches. They are known 
by the trivial name of Dart-snakes; are numerous in 
species, and distributed over the warmer and more arid 
parts of the old world. Their food consists of small 
worms, insects, and larve. They were the subject of 
fabulous accounts by the ancient naturalists and poets, 
who attributed to them the power of projecting them- 
selves with so much force and velocity as to transfix the 
object aimed at. 

( Astron.) A blazing star, shooting like an arrow. 

Acon’tius, a youth of the island of Cea, who went to 
Delos to see the sacred rites which were performed there 
by a crowd of virgins in the temple of Diana, and fell in 
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love with Cydippe, a beautiful virgin. Not daring, how- 
ever, to ask her in marriage, on account of the meanness 
of his birth, he presented her with an apple, on which 
were inscribed these words: “I swear by Diana, ACON- 
Tius shall be my husband.” Cydippe read the words, 
and feeling herself compelled by the oath she had inad- 
vertently taken, married Acontius. 

Acoo’no-coono, a town and district of Africa, on the 
E. bank of the Old Calabar or Cross river; lat. 6° 29 N.. 
lon. 8° 27’ E. Pop. about 4,000, 

Acop’'ie, a. [Or. a, priv., and kopos, labor.) (Med.) That 
which remedies weariness. 

A’cor, a. [From Lat. acen, to be sour.) (Med.) Acidity. It 
is sometimes used to express that sourness in the stom- 
ach contracted by indigestion, and from whence flatulen- 
cies and acid belchings arise. 

A’corn, n. A. S. aac, an oak, and cern, grain.) ( Bot.) The 
well-known fruit of the oak. In the early ages, acorns 
constituted a principal part of the food of man. (Ovid, 
Metamorph. i. 106; Virgil, Georg. i. 8,) &c. At present 
they are used for the feeding of pigs. See QUERCUS. 

Acorn, v. n. To pick up and feed on acorns. “ The pigs 
are gone acorning.” 

Acorn-barnaele, n. A species of barnacle. 

A’corned, a. (Her.) Having acorns, us an ouk-tree with 
acorns on it 

A’cornsshell. (Z0dl.) The popular name for the Bala- 
nus and other cirripeds, which inhabit a tubular shell 
whose base is usually formed of calcareous laminw. Its 
shell is composed of many pieces, and thus capable of 
enlargement to the wants of the enclosed animal, which 
performs its necessary functions by an aperture at the 
top. The tentacula from this animal being feathered, 
our credulous ancestors believed that it gave origin ton 
bird called the barnacle-goose. These curious but com- 
mon shells are found iu all seas. They are affixed to 
marine bodies, and their peduncle is sometimes found a 
foot long. Their growth must be exceedingly rapid. A 
ship going out with a perfectly clean bottom will often 
return a 


limpet-shells into a glass of sea- 
water, and in a minute or two 
the xcorn-shells upon them will 
begin to open. Presently a 
beautiful feathered apparatus 
will be extended, then with- 
drawn. It will again be put 
forth, and again retracted; but 
with such grace, regularity, 
and precision, that the eye re- 
gards it with ever new delight; 
and when we consider that it 
thus ministers, at the same mo- 
ment, both to respiration and 
nutrition, a train of ideas is 
excited, which rises from the 
humble shell to Hiu by whom 
it has thus wondrously been Žig. 25.— ACORN-SHELL. 
fashioned.” 

Acorus, n. [Gr. a, without, and kore, pupil of the eye.] 
(Bot.) A genns of planis, ord. Orortiacea. The Acorus 
culumus, or sweet flag, a member of this genus, is the only 
native aromatic plant of northern climates: the root 

wdered might supply the place of foreizn spices. It 
lossoms during the months of May and June. The 
thick creeping stem or rhizome, commonly called the 
root, is the valuable part of the plant; it is somewhat 
spongy and powerfully aromatic, and has a bitterish 
taste. It is used by the rectifiers to improve the flavor 
of gin. Perfumers make use of it in the manufacture 
of hair-powder, and tanners in the preparation of pecu- 
liar sorts of leather. From the fresh rhizome a volatile 
oil is obtained by distillation, used in making aromatic 
vinegar and for scenting snuff, In Med. the sweet flai 
is sometimes used as an aromatic stimulant and mild 
tonic, and many physicians speak highly of its beneficial 
effects in cases of ague. It grows in the United States, 
in Europe and Asia. It is supposed to be the calamus 
of the Song of Solomon; hence its botanical name, 
Acorus calamus. 

Acos mia, n. [Jr. q. priv., and kosmos, order.] ( Med.) Ir- 
regularity in the critical days. 

3 n. A denial of the existence of the 
world. 

Acos' mist, n. One who denies that the world ex- 
ists. 

Acosta. Joskyn, a Spanish Jesuit, who, from being a 
missionary in Peru, became provincial of his order. B. at 
Medina del Campo 1547; d. at Salamanca 1600. His 
History of the West Indies, first printed in Spanish, is 
universally known and esteemed, 

Acotyle‘dong, n. pl. Gr. a. priv., and kotyledon, a hol- 
low. ( Bot.) hose plants which 
are propagated by spores, and 
not by true seeds. Cotyledons 
are the rudiments of the first 
leafy organs which make their 
appearance in the development 
of plants springing from seeds 
properly so called. These rudi- X 
mentary organs do not exist in Fig. 26. 
spores, which are accordingly said to be acotyledonous. 
The cryptogamous or flinorriess plants of Linneens are 
identical with the acotyledons of later botanists. In the 
nat. ord. they are divided in two classes: the Thallogens 
and the Acragens. 

Acotyled’onous, a. Having no cotyledon. 


era short voyage, covered with them.—“Go 
at low water to a rock on the beach, choose n few of the 
oldest and largest limpets, left uncovered by the reced- 
ing tide, and incrusted with the ucorn-shells; throw the 
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Acou’chy, n. (Zosl.) A small s; 
a tail about two inches loug an 
cat; olive agouti. 

Acou' meter, n. [dr. ckovein, to hear, and metron, 
measure.) An instrument for measuring the degree or 
extent of hearing. 

Acous'tie, and Acous‘tical, a. [Gr. akoustikos.) 
Belonging to the ear or to sound. 

Acoustic Duct, in Anat., a term applied to the meatus 
auditorius externus, or external passage of the ear. 

Acous' ties, n. pi. That branch of Physics which treats 
of the laws which regulate the production and propa- 
gation of the atmospheric vibrations which are pr 
ceived by the orgun of hearing. In other words, it is 
the science of sounds, and that of the vibration of 
elastic bodies. See Suunn 

Acqaa, a village of Italy, province of Pisa, 16 miles S. 
of Leghorn, noted for warm baths. 

Acquac’kanonck, in Nw Jersey, a post township 
ot Passaic co., 13 miles S. W. of New York, and about 80 
miles N.E. of Trenton.—A village of the same name, is 
situate on the Passaic river, at the head of sloop navi- 
gation. Pop. of township, 4,368, 

Acquaint’, v.a. [O. Fr. accminter.] To make familiar 
with; applied either to persons or things. — To inform, 
to communicate notice to; followed by with: — 

* We that acquaint ourselves with every tone, 
And unacquainted still with our own soul.” —Sir J. Davies. 
“Iwill not acquaint my father with this business.” —Shak. 

Acquaintance, n. The state of being acquainted 
with; familiarity, knowledge; it is applied us well to 
persons as things, followed by with: — 

“Our admiration of a famous man lessens upon our nearer 
acquaintance with him. 

—The person with whom we are acquainted; him of 
whom we have some knowledge, without the intimacy 
of friendship. In this sense, the word admits a plural: 
acquaintance and acquaintances ure both in use. 

Acquaintanceship, and Acquaintedness, n. 
A state of being acquainted; acquaintance. 

Acquainted, a Familiar; well known. 

Aequapenden'te, a town of Italy, seated on a moun- 
tain, near the river Paglia, 12 miles N.W. of Orvieto. 

| It takes its name from a waterfall, which rushes from 
the top of the mountain. Pop. 2,500.— Here Fabricius 
of Acqnapendente, the celebrated anatomist, was born, 
1537. 

Aequar ia, a little town of Italy, noted for its medical 

| waters, 12 miles 8. of Modena. 

Aequa’viva, a town of South Italy, in Terra di Bari, 
16 miles from Buri. Pop. nearly 6,000. 

| -—Also, another little town in the same part of Italy, 22 
miles N.N.E. of Campobasso. 

Acquaviva, ANDREA MATTEO, duke of Atri, and 
prince of Teramo, in the kingdom of Naples, b. 1456, 
d. 1528, seems to have been the first who conceived the 

idea of an Encyclopedia, or Universal Dictionary of 
Arts and Sciences. He published a work under that 
title in 2 vols. folio, which, though scanty and defective, 
was found sufficient to give some hints for conducting a 
compilation of that kind. 

Acquet’, or Acquest, n. [Fr. acquét, from Lat. ac- 
cone) (Zaw.) Property obtained by purchase or 

oni tion. 

Ae’qui, a district of N. Italy, prov. Alessandria. on the N. 
side of the Ligurian Apennines. Area, 445 square miles, 
Prod., corn and truit. Chestnut-trees furnish the peas- 
antry with an article of common food. and silk-worms 
are reared as a branch of industry. Pop. 102,000. 

Acqui, its capital, is seated on the Bormida, 18 miles 
8.8.W. of Alessandria. Pop 8,000. It has commodious 
sulphur baths. Celebrated for its great antiquity, and 
for the remains of a Roman aqueduct. Acqui was taken 
by the Spaniards in 1745; retaken by the Piedmontese; 
and afterwards dismantled by the French. 

Ae quia, a creck that joins the Potomac, 30 miles below 
Alexandria, Virginia. 

Acquiesce’, v a. [Fr. acquiescer] To rest in, to re- 
main satisfied with, without opposition or discontent. 
Acquies’cence, Requice cemey, n. A silent ap 
pearance of consent, distinguished, on one side, from 
avowed consent; on the other, from opposition: “ Cer- 

tain indistinct murmurings of acquiescence.” 

Acquies’cent, a. Resting satisfied; submitting. 

Acquies’eently, ad. In an acquiescent manner. 

Acquinton, in Virginia, a post-villageof King Wil- 
liam’s county. Pop. 2.960. 

Acquirabil ity, n. State or quality of being acquir- 
able. 

Acquir’able, a. Capable of being acquired. 

Acquire’, r.a. [Fr. acquérir.) To gain by one’s own 
labor or power; to obtain what is not received from na- 
ture, or transmitted by inheritance. 

Acquire’ment, n. That which is acquired; gain; 


ies of Agouti, having 
resembling that of a 


attainment; — generally used in opposition to the gifts 
of nature. 

Acquirer, n. One who acquires. 

Acquir’ing, „. Acquirement. 

Acquisi’tion, n. The act of acquiring; — the thing 
acquired; acquirement. 

Acquis‘itive, . That is acquired. 

Acquis’itively, ad. By acquisition. 

Acquis‘itiveness,n. (Phren.) The love ofacquiring 
property or possession. 

Acquis‘itor, „. One who makes acquisitions. 

Acquit’, r.a. 1 85 acquitter.) To set free. To clear from 
a charge of guilt; to absolve.—To clear from any obli- 
gation; and, hence, to bear or conduct one’s self. 

Acquit'tal, „. Fr. acquitter, to free.) (Law.) Deliver- 
ance from a criminul charge. Thus, one who has been 
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upon his trial for the commission of a crime, and is de 

livered from the charge by the verdict “ Not guilty,” of 

a jury, is said to be acquitted. Should a person be in- 

dicted a second time on the same offence, he may always 
answer the charge by pleading this verdict, termed the 
plea of “autrefins acquit,” by which he will be entitled 
to be set at liberty. 

Acquittance, n. [O. Fr.] (Law.) A written discharge 
for a sum of money that has been paid. An acquittance 
in full of all demands will discharge all debts, except 

such as are on specialty; viz. secured by bonds and in- 
struments under seul. These latter can only be dis- 
charged by a deed. 

Aera, in New York state. a post-village of Greene county, 
47 miles S. S. W. of Albany. 

Aec’rasy, n. [Gr. a, priv.and krasis, temperament.) 
( Med.) Excess; D intemperunce. 

A/ere, n. ([Gr. agros, a field.) A measure of land, the 
same in England and in the United States. Its dimen- 
sions may be readiest ascertained by remembering that 
a square with its side of 22 yards is the tenth part of an 
acre. The chain with which land is measured is 22 yards 
long, and 10 square chains are eqnal to one acre, or to 
0 square yards. There are 640 acres in a square mile; 
thus: — 

Acre Roods Perches Sq. yds. 
1 4 160 4,840 
1 40 1,210 
1 4 

Acre, or St. Jean d' Aere, a seaport of Syria, for. 
merly called l'tolemnis; on n promontory at the foot of 
Mount Carmel. Lat 32° 55’ N., long. 350 5’ E. This town, 
capital of the pashualic of the same name, is famous for 
the memorable sieges it hus sustained. It was taken by 
the first crusaders in 1104, retaken by the Saracens 
in 1187, recovered by the Christians under Richard 
Coeur de Lion in 1191, and given to the knights of St 
John (in French, St. Jean) of Jerusalem, whence it re. 
ceived the name of St. Jean d Acre. In 1291 it nguin fell 
into the hands of the Saracens. Bonaparte attempted to 
storm this place in 1799, but retreated after a siege of 61 
days. It was taken by Ibrahim Pacha in 1832, and 

again by the combined English and Austrian squadrons 
in 1840. Since then, Acre has been resto to the 
Turks. Acre has been celebrated from remote antiquity. 
Strabo calls it Ace. Pop. 5,000. 

Acreage, n. The number of acres in a piece of land; — 
measurement of land by the acre. 

Acre‘lius, IsrarL, a Swedish clergyman, b. 1714, in 
the province of Roslay; d. 1800. He wis sent to America, 
and resided for seven years in Philadelphia. 174-17: 6, 
where he managed the affairs of the Swedish colonists 
with zeal and prudence. III health compelled him te 
leave America. In 1759 he published in Stockholm a 
description of the Swedish colonies in America, com- 
prising much important topographical information con- 
cerning the region on both sides of the Delaware. 

A’/eri, a town of South Italy, province of Calabria-Citra, 
15 miles N.E. of Cosenza. Pop. 8,000. 

Ae’rid, a. [Lat. acris.] A term employed to express 
a taste, the characteristic of which is pungency joined 
with heat; — figuratively, an acrid temper. 

Aerid'il, or Aeryd ii, n. pl. [Gr. akris, a locust.) 
Zl) The Migratory Locusts, u tamily of orthopterous 
nsects, Which have a large head, short and stout anten- 

næ, strong bind-legs, three-jointed tarsi, and no project- 
ing ovipositor. They are closely allied to the Locusta- 
RIE, q. v. 


Fig. 7. — MIGRATORY Locust. 


Acrid'ity, and Acridness, n. The quality of being 


acrid; a sharp and biting taste. 


Acrido'phagi, n. [Gr. akris, locust, and phago, L ent.] 


A name given to an ancient Ethiopian tribe, represent- 
ed as feeding on locusts. 


Acrimo‘nious, a. Abounding with acrimony ; corro- 


sive. 


Acrimo’niously, ad. In an acrimonious manner. 
Acrimo’niousness, u. Quality of Leing acrimoni 


ons; severity. 


Ac’rimony, n. [Fr. acrimonie] Sharpness; corrosive 


ness; hence, sharpness of temper, severity, bitterness 
of thought or language. 
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Acris‘ia, and Acrisy, n. (Gr. a, priv., and krisis, 
judgment} (Med.) A state of disease of which no de- 
cided opinion can be formed. 

Agrita, Ac'ritans, n. pl. [Or. akritos, indiscernible.] 
— A term proposed by Oven to be applied to the 4th 

vision of the animal kingdom, in which there is no 
distinct discernible nervous system; and in which the 
alimentary canal is not contained in a distinct abdomi- 
— cavity. It is nearly equivalent to the Radiata of 
vier. 

Aerit'ical, a. (ed.) Having no crisis; not foretelling 
a crisis, 

Ac’ritude, n. Er. acritude.] An acrid taste. 

Aeroamat'ie, Acroamatical, a. (Gr. acroamai, 
I hear.) Of, or pertaining to, deep oral learning; the op- 
posite of exoterical. 

Acroamaties, and Acroatics, u. pl. Aristotle's 
lectures on the principal parts of philosophy, to which 
none but friends und scholars were admitted by him. 

Aeroat' ie, a. Relating tu acroatics; acroamatic. 

Ac’robat, n. (Or. akron, an extremity, and baino, I go.] 
A name given by the ancients to rope-dancers, vaulters, 
&c. Acrobats perform both upon the tight and slack 
rope, or upon ropes placed horizontally, perpendicu- 
larly, or obliquely, and the exercise of their craft 
requires great strength, agility, and fearlessness. Acro- 
bats are frequently mentioned by the writers of ancient 
Rome and Greece; and many, in the present day, have, 
by the extraordinary nature of their performances, ac- 

uired considerable popularity. For instance, Madame 
daqui, Herr Wengler, and Blondin, who crossed the 
Falls of Niagara, carrying a man upon his back, upon) 
a single rope, stretched and fastened to the opposite 
shores. 

Aecrobat’ic, a. Belonging to the art of acrobats or 
rope-dancers. 

Acrocar’pi, n. (Bot.) Mosses having their fructifica- 
tion terminating the axis. 

Acrocerau’nium. (Anc. Geog.) A promontory of 
Epirus, with mountains called Acroceraunia, which sepn- 
rated the Ionian and Adriatic seas. They were remark- 
able for attracting storms, and thence dreaded by mari- 
ners. Its modern name is Chimara, lat. 40° 25’ N. 

Aerochor' don, n. [Gr.] (AMed.) A kind of hard wart. 
(Zu.) The wart-snake. 

Aerochor' dus, n. (Zoöl.) A genus of serpents dis- 
covered in Java. They are considered noxious, and 
are distinguished from others by their skin being 
covered with innumerable small warts or tubercles, 
The only species accurately known at present is the 
Acrochordus Javanicus of Lacepéde. This animal aver- 
ages from 8 to 10 feet in length, the body growing 
gradually thicker from th^ head to the vent, and there 
suddenly contracting so as to form a very short, slen- 
der tail. 

Acrocorin’thas, a steep and lofty monntain, shaped 
as a truncated cone, overhanging the city of Corinth, 
1,885 feet in height, on which was built a citadel. It was 
one of the horns on which Philip was advised to lay 
hold, in order to secure the Peloponnesus, figured in 
the heifer. It was also considered as one of the fetters 
of Greece, of whieh the others were Demetrias in Thes- 
saly, and Chalcis, in Euboea. Its position was naturally 
so strong that in the time of Aratus a force of four hun- 
dred men defended it. It affords one of the most mag-| 
nificent prospects in the world. Its ascent was not 
permitted to Christians as long as the country was in 
the possession of the Turks. (See Fig. 684.) 

Ac’rodus, n. [Gr., extreme tooth.] (Pal.) A genus of 
fossil placoid fishes, having pavement-like teeth, with 
transverse ridges. | 

Ae ‘ter, n. [Gr.] (Por) A genus of fossil fishes | 
belonging to the Percoids ¢ ide). 

Acrog’enous, a. (Bot.) 
the extremity. 

Acrog’ra Ay. n. (Gr. akros, extreme, and grapho, I 
write.) The art, invented by M. Schönberg, of prodno- 
ing blocks in relief, for the purpose of printing from, 
along with types. and thus to supersede wood-engraving. 

Acro'lein, n. [Gr. acer, sour; Lat. oleum, oil.) (Chem.) 
This body constitutes the acrid principle produced by the | 
destructive distillation of fatty bodies, resulting in fact 
from the decomposition of glycerin. It is a colorless, 
limpid, strongly refracting liquid, lighter than water, 
and boiling at 52° 4. Vapor-density, 1.897. Its vapor 
is so intensely irritating, that a few drops diffused) 
through a room are sufficient to render the atmosphere | 
insupportable. It burns readily, with a clear bright 
flame. 

Ac’rogens, n. 7 oe arms, extreme, and gennan, to 
produce.) (Bot.) The second class of the Floweriras 
plants. a organism in this section is already more 
complicated than in the Thallogens. All the species 
have stomates or breathing-pores on their surface, and 
in the great majority there is a distinct stem and 
leaves. There is, however, no trace of flowers; and 
sexes are wholly missing; that is to say, nothing can 
be found which resembles the anthers and pistil of 
flowering plants. We want satisfactory evidence that 
any order of Acrogens possesses organs which require to 
be fertilized the one by the other to effect the gener- 
ating of seeds. Hence those reproductive bodies of 
Acrogens which are analogous to seeds are called 
spores. In general, Acrogens are plants of very small 
stature. But in Ferns they occasionally acquire the 
size of trees; always, however, growing with a single 
stem in such cases. If they branch naturally, they do 
so in a forking manner. Their stem, instead of increas- 
ing by the deposition of matter originating in the 


nereasing in growth from 
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vegetating point, which becomes cylindrical and long, 
when it is capable of being acted upon by the influence 
of light. The orders of Acregens resolve themselves 
into the three alliances — Muscales, Lycopedales, und 
Filicales, q. v. 


* 
A. 
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Fig. 28. — FERN-TREE. 
Acrolepis'idæ, n. pl. Gr. akros, extreme, and lepis, 
a scale.) ( Pal.) A family of fossil ganoid fishes, with 
ridged scales. 
Aerol'ithan, a. 
ithan statue.” 
Ac’roliths, n. pl. [Gr. akron, extremity, lithos, stone.] 
In ancient Greek sculpture, signifies those statues the 
hands, arms, and feet of which were of stone, the trunk 
of the figure being of wood. 
Aecro’mial, a. Relating to the acromion. 
Acro’mion, u.; pi. Acro’mia, Gr., extreme shoul- 
der.] The upper process of the shoulder-blade, articu- 
lating with the collar-bone. 
A’eron, a king of the Cwcinenses, who, after the rape 
of the Sabines, was slain by Romulus, in single combat. 
Acron, a territory of Guinea, on the Gold Coast. The 
Dutch have a fort here called Patience, and under it is 
the village. Lat. 5° 10’ N, lon. 0° 28’ E. 
Acron’ycal, ACRONYCHAL, ACRONIC\L, and AcRoNIc, a. 
145 akron, the highest point, and nuz, the night.] 
Astron.) A term applied to a star when it is opposite to 
the sun, or passes the meridian at midnight. A star is 


Relating to an acrolith. “An acrol- 
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French poets from the time of Francis I. until Louis 
XIV. Among other English writers, Sir John Davies, 
who lived in the 16th century, amused himself in this 
way. He produced 26 pieces, called Hymns lo Astrea, 
each of them forming an acrostic upon the words Elisa- 
betha Regina. The following is an exampie:— 

E ternal virgin. goddess true, 

L et me presume to sing to you. 

I ove, een great Jove, hath leisure 

8 ometimes to hear the vulgar crew, 

A nå hoed them oft with pleasure. 

B lessed Astrea! I in part 

E njoy the blessings you impart, 

T he peace, the milk and boney, 

H umanity, and civil art, 

A richer dow'r than money. 


R ight giad am | that now I live, 

E ‘en in these days whereto you give 
G reat happiness and glory; 

1 f after you | should be born, 

N o doubt I should my birthday scorn, 

A dmiring your sweet story! 

In the Old Testament there are twelve Psalms written 
according to this principle. Of these, the 119th Psalm 
is the most remarkable: it consists of 22 stanzas, each 
of which commences with a Hebrew letter, and is 
called by its name. 

Acros’tical, or Acrostic, a. Relating to or resem- 
bling an acrostic. 

Acros’tically, ad. In the manner of an acrostic. 

Acros’tichum, n. (Sot.) A genus of the ord. Ply; 
diacee, or Ferns. The species Acrostichum polypodmdes, 
found in W. and S. of the U. S., in the damp forests 
along rivers, is a parasitic fern 3 to 6 inches high, 
growing on the inclined moss-clad trunks of living trees. 

Acro‘tarsium. (Gr.] (Anut.) The upper surface of 
the tarsus. 

Acroter, n. (Arch.) The same as AcRoTrRIUM. 

Ac’rote’ri, a town in the island of Santorini. Lat. 36° 
25’ N., lon. 26° 1’ E. 

Acrote’rium, pl. Acroteria, n. [Gr., the extrem- 
ity of anything] (Arch.) The statue or other ornament 
on the summit or upper angle, and sometimes also the 
similar ornaments over the feet or lower angles, of a 
pediment; in the latter case they are all included under 
the plural acroteria. 

(Anat.) An extreme part of the body, as the hands, 
feet, nose, ears, &c. 

Aerothym'ion. [Gr. alras, extreme, and thymos, 
thyme.] (Med.) A sort of wart, hard, rough, with a nar- 
row basis and broad top. which have the color of thyme; 
it easily splits and bleeds. 

Ac'rotie, a. [Gr. akros, extreme.) (ed.) Pertaining 
to, or affecting. the surface; as, acrotic diseases. 

Acro’'tomous, a. (in.) Having a cleavage parallel 
with the base. 

Aes, a Hungarian town, 6 miles S. W. of Komorn. where 
a great many sheep are reared. Php. about 5,000, 

Act, r. n. [From Lat. actus, p. of agere.) To be carrying 
into effect what we have determined; the contrary of 
to rest. 


“Deliberate with caution, but act with decision," — Colton. 


said to be acronycal or to rise acronycally when it rises 
at sunset, and to set acronycally when it sets at or near 
sunrise. 

Acron’ycally, ad. In an acronycal manner. 

Acrop’olis, n. [Gr. airos, extreme, and polis, a town.] 
The upper town or citadel of a Grecian city. It was 
usually the site of the orivinal settlement, and was chosen 
by the colonists for its natural strength. The most 
celebrated was the Acropolis or citadel of Athens, built 
on a rock, and accessible only on one side. Minerva had 
a temple at the base, 


Fig. 29.— ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS. 

Acropolita, G-onar, a Grecian author and statesman, 
b. 1220 at Constantinople, d. 1282. He has left a con- 
tinuntion of the Greek history, from the taking of Con- 
stantinople by the Latins, till its recovery by Michael 
Paleologus. 

Ac’rospire, n. Gr. akros, summit, and speira, a spiral.) 
(Bot.) The sprout at the end of a seed which has com- 
menced to germinate,— the plumule of modern bota- 
nists. Maltsters use this term to express the growing of 
the barley. 

Ac’rospired, p.a. Having sprouts. 

Across’, ad. and prep. From the French à, as used in 
dtravers, and cross.) Crosswise; athwart: from side to 
side. To go across, is to go in the direction opposed to 
the length. 

Acros’tic, n. Or. akros, beginning, and stichos, a verse. 
A poetical composition. disposed in such a manner that 
the initial letters of each line, taken in order, form a 
person’s name or other complete word or words. This 


leaves, appears to be a mere extension of one common 


kind of poctical triflings was very popular with the 


—To conduct one’s self; to behave, — To exert power on 
one’s self; as, the mind acts upon the body; or on 
another, us the magnetist on the magnetizer. 

To act up to, to conform to; to fulfil. 

Act, v.a. To perform a part: to ussume an artificial 
character; as, to act the hero;— to put in action; as, 
“to act a part on the stage;“ — to counterfeit; to de- 
ceive by action; as, 

“(With acted fear the villain thus pursu'd.’ 

Act, n. [Fr. acte, from Lat. actus.) An action; some 
thing done; a deed; a step taken: a measure executed; 
an operation of the mind, as an act of the will; any 
public act, as an act of Congress, &c. 

(Law.) An instrument or deed in writing, serving to 
prove the truth of some bargain or transaction. 

(Dram. Lit.) The division or part of a play. With the 
ancient writers, it was held that a play should be di- 
vided into five parts or acts, neither more nor less. Fol- 
lowing this rule, tragedies, from the Elizabethan period 
downward, have been divided into five acts. Comedies 
also were generally divided into five acts; but at the 
present time this rule is considered, especially in the 
case of the lighter forms of dramatic literature, purely 
arbitrary, and some excellent dramas have had no more 
than three acts. As in the Greck drama the stage was 
never left empty from the beginning to the end of a 
performance, there were no acts. The chorus, during 
the absence of other actors, kept the stage, and contin- 
ued the drama by their songs, which mostly formed an 
essential part of it, and carried on the action in the 
same way as the dialogue did Among the Romans 
there was no chorus, and the play was broken inte 
acts, as in our own. 

Ac’ta, or Acte. (Anc. Greg.) A name given to the sea- 
coast about Mount Athos, in which were six cities men 
tioned by Thucydides. It was likewise the ancient 
name of Attica, Peloponnesus, Trozene, and Epidaurus. 

Acta Diurna, (Lat., daily proceeding.) The title of a 
kind of public paper which Julius Cæsar ordered to be 
drawn up and published, It contained a record ef the 
proceedings of the Senate and the people, and therefore 
formed a specics of Roman newspaper. The Acta con- 
tinued to be published until the reign of the emperor 
Julian. 

Acta Sanctorum, or Martyrum, (acts of saints 
and martyrs.) The collective tiile given to several old 
writings, respecting saints and martyrs in the Greek 
and Roman Catholic churches, but now applied espe- 


cially to one extensive collection begun by the Jesuits 
in the 17th c. This great undertaking has considerable 
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importance, not only in a religious point of view, but 
also with regard to history and archeology, Com- 
menced by the Jesuit Rosweyd, continued by J. Bolland, 
the work was carried on (1661) by a society of learned 
Jesuits, who were styled Bd/andists, until 1794, when 
its further progress was prevented through the invasion 
of Holland by the French. In recent times, the under- 
taking has been resumed: and in 1846 the 54th volume 
was published in Brussels. Three or four additional 
volumes have appeared since, 
in the order of the calendar. 
lished are for October. 
Actz’er, n. pl. [Gr. acte, the elder ] (Nat.) A sub-ord. 


of plants, ord. Ranunculaceae. distinguished by their col- 


ored calyx and succulent fruit. Actwa is the most 
important genus. 

Actw’a, n. (.) A gen. of plants, in the sub-ord. 
Actæeæ. The black berries of the baneberry, Accu 
spicata, are poisonous; the roots anti-spusmodic, expec- 
torant, astringent. 

Acta, n. (Myth.) One of the Nereids.—A surname 
of Ceres. — A daughter of Danaus. 

Actze’on Islands. A group of three 
islands in the Pacific Ocean, discovered The cen- 
tral island is in lat. 219 23’ 8.; long. W. 

Act eus, a powerful person, who made himself master 
of a part of Greece, which he called Attica. His dangh- 
ter Agraulos married Cecrops, whom the Athenians 
called their first king, though Arturus reigned before 
him.—This word hay the sume signification ag Atticus, 
an inhabitant of Attica. 

Ac'tia, the mother of Augustus. 

Ac’‘tian Games. See ACTIUM. 


low, wooded 


Actin’al, a. (Ul. ) Applied to the oral part or pole where 


the actinostome of the Radiata is sitnated.— Agussiz. 


Actina’ria, n. (Zool.) An order of polyps. See Acrixix. 


Acting, n. Action. — Performance of a stageplay. 

Acting, p.a. Perorming the service, or duty, of some 
office before or without a regular nomination; as, an 
acting consul. 

Actin‘ix, and Actin’‘ida, n. pl. fOr. actin, a ray.] 
(Audi.) A family of polypi, commonly known as sea-ane- 
mones, sea-sunflowers, Ke, from their resemblauce to 
flowers. They ure found on all rock ts, and they 
form the chief attraction of the marine aquarium. The 
body is conical or cylindrical, adhering to the rock by a 
broad disk-like base. The mouth, which is a single open- 
ing into the internal cavity serving as a stomach, is sur- 
rounded by numerous tentacles, which are often beau- 
tifully marked. These organs are retractile, and, when 
not covered by water, the actinia appears as a smooth 
hemispherical lump of elastic matter, sometimes of a 
brilliant color, The reproductive power of these plant- 
like animals is very great, fur when an actinia is cut 
transversely, new tentacles form in a few weeks on the 


lower half, and each piece becomes a perfect creature. 


The A. are the typical family of the order Actinaria. 


Fig. 30.— 8EA ANEMONES, (ACTINIÆ.) 


Actin'ic, a. Pertaining to actinism. 

Actin’iform, a. Cr. actis, a ray, and Lat. forma, 
Shape. (Zl) Having a radiated form. 

Ac’tinism, n. [Gr. actin, a ray.) (Opt.) The chemical 
principle of light. Three distinct principles emanate 
from the sun. — light, heat, and actinism., Numerous 
examples of the effects of their influence occur daily, 
which are erroneously attributed to the light which we 
see. It is actinism which fades colors, bleaches linen, 
rots fabrics, tans the human skin, puts out the fire, and 
performs the operations of photography. It acts prin- 
cipally by abstracting oxygen from the bodies which it 
affects. Fire is extinguished by sunlight, through the 
diminution of the amount of oxygen necessary for com- 
bustion; and photographic operations are mostly effected 
by the reduction of oxide of silver to the metallic state, 
by the abstraction of its oxygen. We may have actin- 
ism without light, or rice versl. Yellow glass transmits 
the latter, but stops the former, Hence, the photograph 
works in yellow light. Dark blue glass, which trans- 
mits but little light, is quite pervious to aetinism, Blue 
objecta reflect great quantities of it, while red or yellow 
ones reflect but little, or none. For this reason, in pho- 
tographs, red or yellow materials are always too dark, 
while blue ones are too light. The electric and Jime 
lights give out great quantities of actinism from their 
bne tinge: and gas and candles but very little, from their 
yellow color, The amount of actinism received from 
the san differs considerably, according to the time of 
yeu, being at its maximum abont the end of March, 
and gradually diminishing until the end of December, 
when it arrives at its minimum. Actrnism, in large 
quantities, is necessary to the proper condition of the 
human system. It has been proved that when dark 
rooms have been colored with yellow paint or paper, 
the inhabitants of them have been sickly or delic ites 
as soon, however, as the color was changed to blue, a 
marked difference in their state of health took place. 
The germination of seeds is greatly retarded by actin- 
ism; hence the maltster puts his grain into the dark 
to malt, or semi-germinate. For the same reason, seed 
is buried in the ground. As soon, however, us the young 
plant makes its appearance, a supply of actinism is 
necessary; and, by a wonderful provision of nature, this | 


Actinoca’max, n. 


The lives are arranged 
The volumes lust pub- 
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{nflnence is at its height when young plants are begin- 
ning to show their heads above the earth. White, red, 
brown, and green sea-plants owe their colors to the dif- 
ferent amounts of actinism they receive: the green, 
being near the surface, receives most; while the white, 
being at great depths, receives nearly none. 

Gr. actin, a ray, camaz, a pale.) 
(J.) The fossil shells of an extinct genus of Cephal- 
opodous Molluscs, apparently connecting the Belemnites 
with the existing Sepia. 

Actinocar’pus, n. (Bot.) A genus of pretty float- 
ing aquatic plants, ord. Alismacea. 

Actinocri'nites, u. pl. (Gr. aktin, a ray, crinm, a 
lily.) (Pal) The name of a subgenus of extinct Cri- 
noidean radiated animals, or Encrinites, characterized 
by the numerous rows of angular plates, which, being 
articulated by their margins, constitute the body. It 
is found in carboniferous and silurian strata, 

Actin’ograph, „. Gr. ain, a ray, and graphein, to 
describe.) (% An instrument for measuring and 
recording the variations in the actinic or chemical force 
of the solar rays. 

Actin’oid, a. Radiated. 

Actinolite, Actinote, n. (Min.) Names given to 
the AMPHIBOLE, q v. 

Actinolitiic, a. Relating to actinolite. 

Actinolo: n. [(Gr. actin, a ray, and logos, a dis- 
course.] Far) The science of radiated animals, 

Actino’meris, n. Gr. actin, a ray, and meris, a 


part.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, ord. Asterucea. 

Actinom’eter, n. Gr. actin, a ray, and mefr, 
measure.) (Ast.) An instrument invented by Sir J. 
Herschel, to measure the solar rays. It consists of a 
thermometer with a large bulb filled with a dark blue 
fluid; this is enclosed in a box, the sides of which are 
blickened, aud the whole covered with a thick plate of 
glass. 

Actinom’etric, a. Belonging to the measurement 
of actinic force or influence. 

Actinos’tome, u. (Z.) A new name given to the 
mouth of the Xadiata. — (Agussiz.) 

Ac'tinote, n. (Min) See AMPHIBOLE. 

Action, n. [Fr. action, from Lat. agere, to net.] The 
4204 of acting, opposite to rest; an act or thing done; a 

evd. 

(Paint, and Sculp.) The state of the subject as im- 
agined in the artist's mind at the moment chosen for 
representation, It must not be confounded with mo- 
tion, which relates to the mobility of a single figure. 

(l.) An engagement or battle between opposing 
forces ; hence, pa) Wal action, general action, &c. 

(Rhet.) The accommodating or suiting of the counte- 
nance, voice, and gesture of the speaker to the matter to 
be spoken or delivered. This sermo corporis, as Cicero 
calls it, has always been regarded as a most important 
part of oratory. Demosthenes said that the action was 
the beginning, the middie, and the end of the orator’s 
office; and Cicero admits that “what an orator says is 
not of so much importance as how he says it.“ 

(Lit.) An event, either real or imaginary, forming the 
subject of an epic poem or play, &c. Thus the wrath of 
Achilles forms the nction or subject of the liad, &e. 

( Mech.) Action denotes, sometimes the effort which a 
body or power exerts against another body, sometimes 
the efector motion resulting from such effort. 

(Physiol) It is applied to the functions of the human 
body, whether vital, animal, or matural. 

(Sun.) In France, action is the name given to a share 
in the capital stuck of a joint-stock company. 

(Law.) An action at law is a demand, made through 
the intervention of the law, for that which is legally due; 
and has been defined to be a lawful demand of one’s right. 
Actious are either criminal or civil. Criminal actions 
are those which have judgments of death, as for mur- 
der; or judginents for damages to the party, fine to the 
government, imprisonment, Kc. Civil actions are di- 
vided into I. personal, and mixed. Real actions are g 
termed bec, they have reference to real property, or 
lands. Personal actions are those whereby a party 

for a debt, for personal duty, or damages in lien 
thereof: or seeks satisfaction for persona! insults or in- 
juries of nearly every description, Mixed actions partake 
of the nature wth the preceding. Personal actions are 
divided into actions of contract and actions of tort, and 
also into local and transitory. In a local action the 
trial must take place in the county where the cause of 
the action arose: n transitory action may be brought in 
any conuty.—In the state of New York these numerous 
divisions of civil actions are no more used. The crimi- 
nal action for the punishment of a public offender per- 
tains to the state, and all actions not criminal are civil. 

Action. and Reaction. See Motioy, Laws or. 

Actions (ron Pianos), are the mechanism attached to 
keys which act on the hammers to make them strike the 
cords, to prevent their rebound, and bring them with- 
out jerking to their place when the keys are released. 
Actious are now fabricated in the United States as cheap 
and perfect as in Europe, especially in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, and Baltimore. 

Actionable, 4 That which admits an action in law 
to be brought against it; as, to call a man a thief is 
actionable, 

Ac'tionably, ad. In anactionable manner. 

Ac'tionary, and Ac’tionist, n. [Fr. actionnaire.) 
(Cn One who has a share in actions or stocks ofa joint- 
stock company, 

Actis. %% p ) A son of Sol, went from Greece into 
Egypt, where he taught astrology, and founded Helio- 
polis. 

Actium., (Anc. Geog.) A town and promontory of 
Epirus, famous for the naval victory which Augustus 
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obtained over Antony and Cleopatra. the 2d of Septem 
ber, B. C. 31, in honor of which the conqueror built there 
the town of Nicopolis, aud restored the Actian games in 
stituted in honor of Apollo. 

Actius Navius, an augur, who cut a loadstone in two 
with a razor, betore Tarquin and the Koman people, to 
convince them of bis skill in bis art. 

Ae'tive, a. [Fr. actif.) Something which communicates 
action or motion to another, in opposition to passive. 
which receives action. — Busy, engaged in action: op- 
posed to idiz or sedentary ; —uny state of which the du 
ties are performed only by the mental powers. — Nim- 
ble, agile, quick; hence, energetic, diligent, busy. 

(Gram.) Active or transitive verbs are those denoting 

an action transmitted from an actor or subject to a noun 
Or regimen. 

Active molecules, 
Ae’tively, ad. In an active manner, or signification. 
Ac‘tiveness, n. Quality of being active. (R.) 
Activity, n. Fr. actiri'é.) The fuculty of, and the ten- 

dency to, action, When purely physical it is termed 
agility. 

Actwon, (Myth.) son of Aristens, was a great lover 
of hunting. One day, as he was pursuing a hart, he 


See MoL! cues. 


spied Dana bathing herself with her nymphs; which 
so enraged the goddess, that she threw water upon him 

„and changed him iuto a hart; and afterward he was 
toru in pieces by his own dogs. 

Acton. n. Fr. t,. A quilted leather jacket which 
was often worn under a coat-of-niail.—See HACQUETON. 
Acton, cight miles from London, a station on the N. 
and S. Western railway ; a few years since a rural village, 
now there are numerous villas inhalited by the mer- 
chant-princes of the metropolis. — Acton-Burnell, a vil- 
lage of Englund, 8 miles from Shrewsbury, where a 
parliament was held in the reign of Edward 1., when 
the Lords sat in the castle, and the Commons in the barn, 

which is still standing. 

Acton, a post-villuge of Halton co., Canada, 40 miles W. 
by N. of Toronto. 

Acton, in Jndiana, a post-village of Marion co., 12 miles 
S. U. of Indianapolis. 

Acton, in Mair, a post-township of York co., on the head 
waters of the Sulmon river, 90 miles . W. of Augusta. 
Pop. 1,008, 

Acton, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Middlesex 
co., 22 miles N.W. of Boston; on the Assabet river. 
Pip. 1,593. 

Acton, in Minnesota, a post-village of Meeker co., about 
90 miles W. by N. of St. Paul. Pop. 486. 

Acton Corner, in Maine, a post-village of York co., 
about 90 miles K. W. of Augusta. 

Ac’topan, a town of Mexico, 80 miles from Mexico. 

Pop. 3.000. 

Actor, u. [Lat. from agere, to act] In general, one who 
acts or performs; an agent; a doer;— specially, actor, 
fem. actress, is one who performs a part or character in 
u play. Among the ancient Greeks, actors were 80 
highly esteemed, as sometimes to be sent on embassies; 
and authors frequently pertormed in their own plays; 
but at Rome, if a person became an actor, he forfeited 
his right of voting as a Roman citizen, Actresses ap- 
pear to have been wholly unknown to the ancients, men 
or eunuchs always periorming the female part. Charles 
II. is suid to have first encouraged their public appear- 
ance in England. The prejudice against actors, which 
at one time was strony and prevalent, seems now to be 
giving way before the advance of that more liberal idea 
of distinguishing and rewarding personal merit, with 
little or no regard to the rank or vocation, Among the 
most eminent actresses of modern times, we may mention 
Mrs. Siddons. Rachel, and Ristori. Two great authors 
were also actors; viz., Shakspeare and Molière. 

Actor‘ides, „. pl. (Myth.) Two brothers. so much at- 
tached to each other, that in driving a chariot, one gem 
erally held the reins and the other the whip, whence 
they are represented with two heads, tour fect, and one 
body. They were conquered by Hercules. 

Actress., Sev Actor. 

Acts of the Apos'tles. (Fel. Hist.) The fifth in 
order of the books of the New Testament, and the last 
of these properly of an historical character. It gives a 
narrative of events that happened to the early church 
during the thirty years immediately succeeding the 
death of Christ. It does not, however, narrate the acts 
of the apostles generally, being almost exclusive ly con- 
fined to those of Peter and Paul. The author of this 
book was Luke, and its authenticity is undoubted, 

Actual, a. Fr. actul] That is breught into form, 
shape, or reality, as distiugnished trom being only men- 
tally conceived or falsely imagined; really in act. — Ex- 
isting at the present time. 

— That which comprises action. (0.) 

Besides her walking and other actual performances.“ — Shak. 

Actuality, n. Fr. actualit?.| The state of being 
actual; — opposed to potentiality. 

Actualiza‘tion, „. A making actual or really exist- 
ent; as, “he seeks the idea only in its artualization,” 

Actualize, v.a. (Fr. actualiser.) To make actual. 

Actually, adv. In act; in effect; really. 

Act'ualness, n. The quality of being actnal. 

Actuary, n. [Lat. actuarius, a clerk or notary.] (Com ) 
The manager of a joint-stock company under a board of 
directors, particularly an insurance company; also, in 
England, a person skilled in the doctrine of life annui- 
ties and insurances, and who is in the habit of giving 
opinions upon cases of annuities, reversions &. 

Actuate, r.a. (Lut. actuare.) To put into action: to 
incite to action; to induce; to influence; as, “our pas- 
sions are the springs which actuate the powers of ow 
nature.” — Now only used of persons. 
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Actua’‘tion, n. [Lat. actuatio.} The stato of being actu- 
ated; a being put in action; effectual operation. (x.) 

Actuator, n. One who actuates or puts in action. 

Aety'notite, or Actinolite, n. (Min.) The Amphi- 


e, q. v. 

Acui'tion, n. [Lat. acuere, to sharpen.) (Med.) The 
sharpening of medicines to increase their effect. 

Acu'leate, a. [Lat. aculeus, a prickle.] ( Bol.) Anything 


covered with prickles ; that is, with sharp prominence: | 


which originate not from the root, but only from the 
bark, as in the rose. 

Acu'‘leate, v.a. To form to a point. 

Aculeated, a. Having a sharp point; prickly; acu- 

ente. 

Aeu'leates, n. pl. (Zudt.) A tribe of hymenopterous 
insects, in which the females and neuters are provided 
with a sting, generally concealed within the last seg- 
ment of the abdomen, as the bee. 

Acu‘leous, a. (Bot.) Having points or prickles; 
aculeate. 

Ape sens, n.; pl. Aculxl. [Lat.] (Bot. and Zodl.) A 
prickle. 

Acu’men, n. [Lat., a sharp point.] The faculty of nice 
discrimination; quickness of perception; acuteness ; 
sharpness of intellect; discernment.— Worcester. 

Acu'mina, [Lit. acumen, a point.] Omens taken by 
the ancients trom the points of spears or swords. 

Acu’minate, v.n. To end in a sharp point; as, “ this 
is nut acuminuted as the rest, but seemeth cut off.” 

Acu’minate, v. a. To sharpen. 

Acu’minate, «. ( Bot.) A term applied to the apex of 
a leaf when it is long and tapering. The leaf of the 
white willow has an acuminate apex. 

Aeu minated, p.a. Drawn out into a long point. 

Acumina‘tion, u. The act of sharpening; a sharp 
point. 

Acu’'minous, Acu’minose, Acu’minosous, 
a. Terminating in a flat, narrow end; sharp-poiuted. 
Acu'na, CHRISTOPHER., a Spanish Jesuit, many years 
a missionary in South America, b. at Burgos 1597. He 
published in 1641 a Description of the Great River of the 
Araazons, which was afterward translated into French, 

in 4 vols. 12mo , 1682. 

Acupunetura'tion, n. See ACUPUNCTURE. 

Acupuncture, ». [Lit acus s needle, and punctura, a 
puncture.) ( Med.) A surgical operation practised very ex- 
tensively in Asia. It is performed by punctaring the part 
affected with a gold or silver needle. It has been prac- 
tised both in Paris and London with satisfactory results 
in different kinds of disease, but principally neuralgic 
pains and chronic rheumatism. In Asia, the needles 
enployed are always made of the purest silver or gold; 
and in China, the manufacture of these instruments 
ſorins a distinct trade, practised only by a few, und those 
few are licensed by the Emperor. 

Ac’ushnet, in Massachusetts, n township of Bristol co., 
incorporated in 1860. Pop. 1,132. 

Acusila‘us and Damagetus, two brothers, con, 
gacrore atthe Olympic games. The Greeks covered their 

ther, whose name was Diagoras, with flowers, and pro- 
claimed him happy in having such worthy sons. 

Acutan'gular, a. (B.) Having acute angles. 

Acute’, d. Lat. acutus, sharp.) Sharp; pointed ; — the op- 

ite of obtuse.— Having nice discernment; penstret- 
ng; sagacions ; — the opposite of dull or stupid. 
Gram) An acule accent is that which elevates the 
voice. [ 
(Geom.) lia acute angle is an angle which is less than 
a right angle. (Fig. A.)— An acute-angled triangle is u 
triangle of which all the three angles are acute. (Fig. B.) 


„„ 
(us.) A tone is acute when it is sharp or high, with 
respect to another tone, and as opposed to grave. 
(Med.) An acute disease is that which is attended by 
violent symptoms ; — op to chronic. 
(Bot.) Terminating grudually in a sharp point. 

Acute’, v.a. To give an acute sound to. 

Acutely, ad. In an acute manner, 

Aeute ness, n. The quality of being acute; applied 
to things, and figuratively to the senses or the under- 
standing. See AcuTs. 

-Acutifoliate, a. (8 t.) Having sharp-pointed leaves. 
Acutilob/ate, a. ( Bot.) Having acute tobes 
Ac’worth, in Georgia, a twp. and vill. of Cobb co., 12 m. 

N.W. of Marietta. Pop. of township, 2,504. 

Acworth, in New Hampshire, a post-township of Sul- 
livan co., New Hampshire, 46 miles W. of Concord, has 
manufactures of bobbins, starch, and leather. Pop. 1,050. 

Ad-, a prefix of Latin origin, signifying to. 

Ada’, the wife of Aidricns, und sister to queen Artemisia, 
who adopted Alexander as a son. 

Ada’, in Idaho Territory, a S. W. county, organized in 

and including Boiseé Valley. It is mountainous, 
but the soil is fertile in the valleys drained by the Boi- 
seé River, and the Lewis or Snake river. Mines of gold. 

Cap. Boisé City. Pop. 2,675. 

Ada’, in Michigan, a post-village, in a township of same 
name, Kent co., 10 m. E. of Grand Rapids, at the con- 
fluence of Thornapple with Grand River. Pup. of the 
township, 1,427. 

Ada’baga, n village in Abyssinia, district of Harimat, 
about 30 miles S. of Adigerat. 
dact’ed, a. (Mil) A term signifying the stakes or 
piles driven into the earth by large malls shod with 
iron, to secure ramparts or pontoons. 
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Adac’tyle, a. [Or. à, priv., and dactilos, a digit. ] (od.) 
A locomotive extremity without digits. 

Adafoo’dia, a Fooluh town in West Africa; pop. 
24.000; lat. 13° & N., long. 193’ E. The inhabitants 
are said to be courageous and industrious, aud without 
participation in the slave-trade. 

Ad’age, n. [Lat. adugium, a proverb.) Sve PROVERB. 
The proverbs of antiquity are collected by Erasmus in 
a work entitled Erasmi adagia. 

Ada’gio. [It., leisurely.] (Mus.) The slowest of musical 
time, grave ouly excepted. 

Adalos, in Louisiana, a post-office of Nachitoches 

arish, 

A’dair, a trader, who published in 1775 a work in which 
he points out the resemblance between many customs 
of the Jews and those of the North American Indians, 
among whom he lived for- years. 

Adair, Jonx, un American general, b. 1757, d. 1840. 
He was a representative from Kentucky in the U. 8. 
Congress, and commanded the troops of that state in 
the battle of New Orleans, 

Adair, in Jed. a S. western county, with an area of 
576 square miles; capital Fontenelle. It is crossed by 
the state road from Fort Des Moines to Council Bluffs, 
and drained by the hend streams of Nodaway river and 
by the Middle river, an affluent of Des Moines river. 
Pop. 3,982. 

Adair, in Kentucky, a southern pini: organized in 
1801. Area, 450 square miles. Prod., Indian corn, to- 
bacco, grass, and wool. This county possesses abundant 
water-power, and numerous manufactories. Cap. Co- 
lumbia. Jp. 11.065. 

Adair, in Mismri, a county in the N. N. E. part of the 
State, organized in 1840. Area, 570 square miles; Cap. 
Kirksville; pop, 11,448. It is drained by Chariton 
river, and by the north fork of Salt River. Soil produc- 
tive. — A twp. of Camden co.; pop. 637. 

Adairsville, in Geor; a twp. and vill. of Barton 
co., 69 miles N.W. of Atlanta, on the Western and At- 
lantic railroad. Php. of twp. 1,662; of vill, 603. 

Adair’sville, in Ky., a twp. and vill. of Logan co., 
180 m. 8 W. of Frankfort; pop of twp. 2,531 ; cf vill. 214. 

A’dal, or Abri, a country inhabited by the Afar, or 
Arabs Danakil, on the eastern coast of Africa, between 
11° 30’ and 15°40 N. lat. The length of Adel along the 
Red Sea is about 300 miles, and its width 40 miles. Thel 
country is varied with hill and dale, but. on the whole, 
barren. It contains plains of salt, which is cut into 
pieces, the size of a whetstone. and used in Abyssinia as 
a currency. The tribes by which this region is tra- 
versed live a nomadic life, and their only cormmerce is 
this of the salt, which they collect on the Bahr Assal, 
and transport along the caravan-road to Shoa. Annexed 
to Egypt in 1875, as the province of Harrar. (q. v.) 

Adam, the first man, and progenitor of the human race, 
whom God formed of the dust of the ground, on the sixth 
and last day of the creation, as related in the first and 
£ ond chapters of Genesis. The whole of the authentic 
history of Adam is contained in the first five chapters of 
that hook. His loss of the state of innocence and felicity 
which he originally enjoyed, is commonly known by the 
name of the Full. It was after this event, and his expnl- 
sion from the Garden of Eden, or the terrestrial Paradise, 
that his sons Cain, Abel, and Seth, or Sheth, were born. 
He is also stated to have had other sons and danghters, 
whose names are not given. He died at the age of $30, 
and therefore, according to the commonly received com- 
putation, in the year 3074 B.c. The word Adum means 
“to be red,” and it is supposed that in allusion to the 
signification of this Hebrew verb, the earth out of which 
Adam was made was called Adamah ; while others think 
that the name Adam contains an allusion to the reddish 
color of a healthy person. (See the use of the word adam 
in the Solomon, v. 10.) According to Ludolf, 
Adamah, in Ethiopic, means “ beautiful.” denoting man 
to be the chief work of God. In the New Testament, 
the second Adam signifies our Saviour. 

Adam, ADOLPHE CHARLES, a French composer, B. 1803, 
excelled as a pianist and in operas, of which Le Postil- 
lon de Longjumeau is best known. D. 1856. 

Adam, Brt1act, a French poet of the 17th cent., origi- 
nally a joiner, of Nevers, and patronized by Richelieu. 
His poems are now scarce, 

Adam, Roserr, B. in Edinburgh, 1728, p. 1792; was ap- 
pointed architect to the king in 1774. The Adelphi and 
Portland Place in London are specimensof his taste. At 
his return from a travel in Italy aud Dalmatia he pub-| 
lished The Ruins of the Palace of the Emperor Diocletian, 
at Spalatro in Dalmatia, illustrated with 71 plates. 

Adam of Murimouth, an English historian 
flourished in the 14th century. His history, printed 
at Oxford, in 1722, comprehends only a portion of his 
century. 

Adam and Eve, n. (Bat.) The vulgar name of the 
Aplectrum Hyemale, ord. Orchidacer. It is a fine plant, 
found in woods of Canada and Ohio. It gives, in May, 
brownish-purple, erect flowers, in a terminal raceme. 

Ad'amant, n. [Lat. adamas, insuperable.) A stone, 
imagined by poets, of impenetrable hardness. 

Satan came tow'ring, armed in adamant and gold. Milton. 

— The diamond, and also the loadstone. (Obs.) 

Adamantee’a. (Myth.) Jupiter's nurse in Crete. She 
suspended the infant god to a tree, that he might be 
found neither on the earth, the sea, nor in heaven. To 
drown his cries, she had cymbals sounded and drums 
beaten around the P. 

Adamante‘an, a. Hard as adamant. 

Adaman'tine, a. Resembling, or having the qualities 
of, adamant. 

Adamantine spar. See CORUNDUM. 
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Adam ‘ic, a. Relating to Adam. 

Adam'ite, and Adam/‘ine, n. (in.) An ortho 
rhombic hydrous arsenate of zinc. Qmp., arsenic acid, 
40.2; oxide of zinc, 56.7; water, 3.1. Lustre vitreous, 
strong; color houey-vellow, violet; streakwhite. Trans- 
parent. Found in Chili. 

Ad'amites, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) A sect, in the early 
age of the Christian church, said to have professed an 
exact imitation of the primitive state of innocence, 
They reappeared in the 15th century in Bohemia, 

Adamitic, a. Relating to an Adamite. 

Ad’ams, Carles B., an American naturalist, who has 
devoted much of his time to the study of the Molluscs. 
He has published many papers on Conchology. B. 1814. 

Ad’ams, Cunts Francis, an American diplomatist, 
son of John Quincy Adams, B. in Boston, 1807. He spent 
the most of his boyhood in Europe with his father; was 
admitted to the bar in 1828; served 3 years in the lower 
and 2 inthe upper house of the Mass. legislature. Presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Convention, in 1848, he was the can- 
didate for vice-president along with Mr. Van Buren. 
After representing Mass. in the 26thand 37th Congress, 
he was sent minister to England, 1861, recalled in 1868, 
and in 1871 was appointed U. S. arbitrator on the“ Alu- 
bama Claims” in the Convention held at Geneva. He 
is the author of standard tnographies of his grandfather, 
John Adams, aud of his father, J. Q. Adams. 

Ad' ums, Hasnan, B. in Massachusetts, D. at Brookline, 
Dec. 25, 1831, aged seventy-six years, She was a learned 
woman of great excellence and purity of character, Her 
principal works, known and appreciated in Europe as 
well as in America, are, the “ View of Religion,” “ His- 
tory of the Jews,” and a * History of New England.” 

Ad’ams, Jony, the second president of the United 
States, was born at Braintree, near Boston, on the 19th of 
October, 1735, (0. S.) Before the rupture between Rritain 
and America he practised as n lawyer, and, in 1770. he 
was one of the selecti men deputed by the several towns 
of the provim e, who met in convention at Boston, where 
the British government had announced their intention 
of stationing a military force, to make the people snb- 
mit to the new imposts on tea, glasa, paper, Kc. In 
1773, he became a member of the council of state, and 
devoted all his energies to promote the cause he had es- 

vused. He advocated and seconded the Declaration of 
ö which was passed on the 4th of July, 
1776, and which was drawn up by Mr. Jefferson. In 
1780 he represented the United States in Holland, and 
in 1782 co-operated with Franklin and the other Ameri- 
can commissioners in negotiating a treaty of peace with 
Great Britain. In 1785 he became the first minister 
residentiary to the Court of St. James, and stayed in 
England till 1788. In 1789, when Washington was 
elected president, he was made vice-president, and in 
1793 had the same office again conferred upon him. 
In 1797, on the retirement of Washington, he was 
chosen President, and at the close of his term of four 
years, being defeated in the candiduteship for re-elec- 
tion by a majority of eight votes, given to his Demo- 
cratic adversary Jefferson, he retired from pobiie life, 
and d. at Quincy, 1826. It was on the 50th anniver- 
sary of the Declaration of American Independence that 
Mr. Adams died, and Jefferson, his coadjutor in laying 
the foundation of the great commonwealth of the New 
World, expired on the same day. As an author, Mr. 
Adams is known by a work entitled, “ A Defence of the 
Constitution and Government of the United States,” 
which afterwards reappeared with the title of “ History 
of the Principal Republics of the World.” His son, 
John 3 Adams, was elected president of the Union 
in 182 
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Fig. 31. — JORN ADAMS. 


Adams. Jonx, the patriarch of Pitcairn's Island, and 
one of the mutineers of the English ship Bounty, 1789. 
He settled with several others in Pitcairn’s Island, and 
became, from a rough and desperate character, a hu- 
mane and religious man: he introduced Christianity and 
the laws of marriage amongst those that were with him 
on the island, and regulated the community entirely 
n Christian principles. D. 1829. 

‘ams, Joan Quincy, 6th Pres. of the U. States. and one 
of the greatest of American orators, diplomatists, and 
statesmen, was the eldest son of John Adams (q.r.), and n. 
at Braintree, Mass., July 11,1767. Taken to Europe by 
his father, while yet a youth, he pursued his studies at 
Paris and Leyden, and at the age of 14 was appointed 

rivate sec. to Francis Dana, then American Minister at 
Be. Petersburg. He afterwards witnessed the treaty of 
peace signed at Paris, 1783, and then resided for some 
time in London. On his return home, he graduated at 
Harvard in 1788, studied law, and was admitted to the 
Boston bar in 1791. He soon became known as an able 
publicist by a series of essays that appeared in the Boston 
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“Centinel.” in which he insisted upon absolute neutral- 
ity being observed by the U. S. in the war then ragin 
between France and Gr. Britain. In 1744 he proceede 
to Holland as minister; and in 1797 to Berlin, where he 
negutia ed a treaty with the Prussian govt. In 1503 he 
was elected U. S. senator, and in Ih appointed professor 
of rhetor:e at Harvard. In 1507, discarding his Federalist 
ties, he allied himself to the Democratic party, and by 80 
doing forfeited his seat in Congress. In 1509 he was ap- 
pointed minister to Russia, and in 1513 was named one 
of the commissioners who negotiated at Ghent a treaty of 
ace with England, In 181% he proceeded to London as 
S. minister, where he remained till 1817, when he was 
appointed sec. of state under Mr. Monroe. In this office 
he distinguished himself specially by his arrangement 
of the treaty with Spain, which defined the boundaries 
of the ceded territories of Florida and Louisiana, In 
1825, no one of the candidates to the presidency having 
received an absolute majority of the electors, the elec- 
tion came into the House, where, owing to the influence 
of Henry Ciay, A. was chosen at the first ballot. His 
administration was marked by the imposition of a high 
tariff on foreigu goods, with the view of promoting in- 
ternal industry, and by the unsuccessful attempt to 
purchase Cuba from Spain, A. failed to secure his re- 
election in 1829. Deteated by Jackson, who had 178 
votes to his 83, he retired to Quincy, where his father’s 
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Adam's Basin, in New Fork state, a post. village of 
Monroe co., on the Erie canal, about 230 miles W. by N. 
of Albany. 

Adam's Bridge, a series of sand-banks, which, with 
two small islands, extend from a point in the southern 


peninsula of India (140 miles north-east of Cape Cumo- | 
‘The width of the | 


rin) to the opposite island of Ceylon, 
channel is about 60 geog. miles, and there ure only two 
navigable passages in it. 
sage, Which separates the small island of Manaar trom 
the adjacent coust of Ceylon, bas uot more than 4 ft. 
water at fluod-tide. The other, called the Paumbeen. 
and separating the main land from the island of Ramis- 
seram, is very narrow, and not more than 6 ft. deep at 
high water. 
of Manaar and Ramisseram, which is abont 30 miles 
wide, is a bank of sand, only covered at high water. 
Thus, if a vessel of moderate size has occasion to sil 
from any one point N. of the Bridge into the Gulf of 
Manaar, it must make the whole circuit of the island 
of Ceylon. 

Ad/amsbarg, in Missouri, a post-village of Gasconade 
co, about 50 miles E. by 8. of Jefferson, on the roud 
from St. Louis to Jefferson city. 

Adamsburg, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of West- 
moreland co., 183 miles W. of Harrisburg, on the road 
from Greensburg to Pittsburg. 


One, called the Mavaar Pas- | 


‘The space between the two nearest points | 


fortune, increased by his own efforts, afforded him an| Adam's Centre, in New York state,a post-village of 
ample competency. In 1831, he was returned to Con-| Jefferson co., 162 miles N.W. of Albany, on the north 
gress by the district in which he lived, and which he con- — branch of Sandy Creek. 

tinued to represent until his death. Having been choxen| Adam's Mills, in Kentucky, a post-office of Pulaski co 
merely on accouut of his determined resistance to secret} Adam's Mills, in Orin, a post-village of Muskingum 


societies, his position was independent of party politics, 
and correspondingly strong. The scope of this work 
does not permit us to dwell on tbe history of his con- 
gressional career, which would fill a volume; but we 
must notice that, inevery form which the question took, 
he was the bold and determined advocate of abolition 
of slavery, gradually gathering an influential party 
around him, and so preparing for the triumphs which 
have been won since his death. His voice was weak, his 
manner unpleasing, and, though perfectly self-possessed 
he had most generally the appearance of speaking ina 
passion or ill hnmor; but he always commanded the 
attention of his audience by the originality of his views 
and the wonderful variety of his illustrations. A. was 
a ready and fertile writer—both in prose and verse. 
His style is fluent, but has none of the vigor, elegance, 
wit, and even genius which sparkle in his father’s writ- 
ings. He kept during his whole lifetime a very volumi- 
nous journal, which has been partly published. Seized 
with paralysis while attending the debate of congress, 
February 21, 1848, he D. two days afterwards. See 
Memoirs of J. Q. Adams, by his son, Charles Francis A. 
(Phila., 1877.) 

Ad' ams. SaMvEL, a member of the American Congress, 
and one of the strongest advocates of the political sepa- 
ration of this country from Great Britain. B. 1722. D. 


co, OL miles E. of Columbus, on the Obio canal. 

Adam’s Mount, in New Hampshire. See Mount 
ADAMS. 

Adam's Mount, in Oregon, a mountain, 30 miles N. 
of the Columbia river, and about 25 miles E. of the Cas- 
cade mountains ridge. 

Adam's Niddle. See Yucca. 

Adam's Peak, a lofty mountain in the centro of the 
island of Ceylon, Height, 7,420 feet. 

Adam's Point or Cape, in Oregm, on the S. side 
of the mouth of Columbia river. Lat. 46° 12’ N. lon. 
123° 56’ W. 

Adamson; in Georgia, a village of Clayton co.; pop. 

255. 

Adam's Store, in Alabama, a post-office of Talla- 
PO co. 

Adam's Store, in South Carolina, a post-office of 
Mecklenburg co. 

Adamstown, in Maryland, a post-office of Freder- 
ick co. 

Adamstown, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Lan- 
caster co., 20 miles N. of Lancaster. 

Adamsville, in Georgia, n village of Cass co., about 
150 miles N.W. of Milledgeville. 

Adamsville, in Massuchuselts, a post- village of Frank- 
lin co., 104 miles W. of Boston. 
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Adaptedness, n. State of being adapted. 

Adaptler, n»n. One who adapts, 

(Chem.) A piece of tube of moro or less conical form, 
used to elongate the heck of a retort, and to connect if 
with a receiver. 

Adaptive, a. Tending to adapt, 

Adap’tiveness, n. Suitalleness. 

Adapto’rial, a. ‘euding to tit. (R) 

Adar. Iich, splendor.) The twelfth month of the eccle 
siastical and the sixth of the civil year of the Jews. I: 
comprehends a portion of February and the beginning 
of March. 

Ad arbitrium. [Lat.] At will or discretion. 

Adar’io, in Ohio, a post-office of Richland co. 

Adario, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Waukesha co. 

Adar’me, n. Sp.] A small Spanish weight, the six- 
teenth part of an ounce troy. 

Adar’sa, or Adasa, (Anc. Geog..) a city of Ephraim, 
hot far from Gophua, where Nicanor was defeated by 
Judas Maccabeus. 

Ad‘atis, or Ad’‘atais, n. A fine cotton cloth of India. 

A-days’, ud. Now only used in the compound now-a- 
days; ut the present time, of late. 

Add, v. a. [lat. aiad To join something to that 
which was said or made before; — to perform the mental 
Speration of adding one number or conception to an- 
other. 

Add. v. n. To increase; to augment; — followed by to 
or unto. 

My father made your yoke heavy, and I will add to your yoke."— 
1 Kings xii. 14. 

Ad’da, n. (Zi.) The Arabic name for a small species 
of lizard found in Arabia, Egypt, and Nubia, wherever 
the smallest degree of moisture exists. Itis celebrated 
by the eastern physicians on account of its pretended 
efficacy in the cure of elephautiasis, leprosy, and other 
Cutaneous diseases. 

Adda, a river in Switzerland, which rises in the Grisons. 
runs through the Valteline and the Lake of Como, by 
Lecco, and falls into the Po, near Cremona. 

Ad‘dable, a. Sce Apinrk. which is more proper. 

Ad’dax, . Ar. d.] (Z6.) A species of antelope, 
called by the ancients strepsiceros, from the spiral or 
twisted form of its horns. It is found in the barren 
sands of Nubia and Kordofan. 

Addec’‘imate, v.a. Lat. addecimare.] To take the 
tenth part of; to decimate. 

Adden dum. u.; pl. Addenda. [Lat.] (Med.) Some 
thing to be added. 


Adder. n. (A. S. aetter, poison.] (Zoöl.) 1. A venom- 
ous reptile; a viper. (See Vir Ex.) — This name is used 
in the Bible, as the representative of four Hebrew names 
Of poisonous serpents.— 2. The fifteen-spined stickleback, 
a species of marine fish on the English coast, commonly 
called the great sea-adder, 

Ad’‘der-fly, n. The dragon-fly. 

Ad’der-gem, n. A species of charm. 


Adampvilla, in S. Carolina, a twp. of Marlboro co.; 

pop. 1,407. 

Adamsville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Craw- 

miles N.W. of Harrisburg. 

Adamsville, in Ohio, a village of Muskingum co.; 
pop. 230. 

Adamsville, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Iowa co. 

Ada mur, a town of Spain, in the province of Andalu- 
sin, 21 miles from Cordova. Pop. nearly 3.000. 

Adana, a pashalic, and a town of Nutolia, seated on 
the Sihoon, 25 miles N.E. of Tarsus; it commands the 
passes of the Tarsus chain. Trude, wine, fruit, corn, 
cotton, and wool. Lat. 37° 10’ N., Lon. 35° 12’ E. Pup. 


1803. 
Adams, in Ilinois, a western co., bordering on the Mis- 


sissippi river. Area, 760 sq.m. Itis drained in the N. 
W. pirt by Bear Creek, an affluent of the Mississippi. 
Prod., corn, wheat, oats. The soil, generally very rich, 
is mostly cultivated ; hogs are raised in large quantities. 
Cap. Quincy. Pp. (1850), 59,148.— Also a township of 
La Salle co. 

—In Indiana, an eastern co., bordering on Ohio. Area, 
324 sq. m. Good soil, drained by the Wabash and the 
St. Mary’s rivers, and covered in part with forests of 
oak, beech, ash, hickory, and elm. Cap. Decatur. 1% 
(1880), 15,385.— Also the name of 9 twps. in Allen. A A 1 
Carroll, Cass, Decatur, Hamilton, Madison, Morgau.] 10.000. Here is a bridge said to have been erected by 
Parke, and Ripley cos. Justinian, 

—In Inca, a S. W. co., drained by the Nodaway river:|Ad'anson, Micrel, a French naturalist, who is sup- 
area, 432 sq.m. Cup. Quincy. Pop. (1880), 11,888.— Also} posed to have imbibed his love of natural history from 
5 twps. of that nume in Dallas, Delaware, Keokuk, Ma-] his preceptors, the celvbrated Reaumur and Bernard de 
haska, and Wapello cos. Jussieu, His genius being of that active kind which de- 

—In Massachusetts, a township in Berkshire co., compris- lights in adventure, in his 21st year he set out for a voy- 
ing four villages, N. Adams, S. Adams, Maple Grove, and] #&¢ to Senegal, where he spent five years in making col- 
Brackinton. Meinuf. Numerous mills, print-works, &c. lections illustrative of his favorite pursuits. In 1753 he 

In Michigan, a township of Hillsdale co. returned to Paris, greatly reduced in circumstances; and 

—In Minnesota, a township of Mower co, after the French revolution we find him so poor that, on 

In Mississippi, a S. W. co., separated from Louisiana by being invited to become a member of the Institute of 
the Mississippi river. Prod. Corn, sweet potatoes, cot- France, he was compelled to refuse, because he could not 
ton. Cap. Natchez. Pop. (1880), 22,649. make his appearance for the“ want of shoes.” About the 

In Nebraska, a co. b. N. by the Platte river. close of his life he enjoyed a small pension from the 

In Ohio, aco. b. on the Ohio river, which separates it from French government. B. at Aix 1727, d. 1806.— Adanson 
the State of Kentucky. Area, 500 sq.m. Surface, hilly| Wrote a work entitled “The Natural History of Sene- 
and well timbered; soil, fertile. Prod. Corn, wheat.) gal,“ and another under the name of “The Families of 
and oats.— Mines of iron in the 8.E. part of the co, It} Plants,“ in which he advocated a system of classification 
is drained by Brush Creek. Cap, West Union. Pop| different from that of Linneus. Adanson was a great 
(1880), 24,004.— Also 10 twps. of that name in Cham-| friend of civil liberty, and an ardent philanthropist, 
paign, Clinton, Coshocton, Darke, Defiance, Guernsey, being among the first to advocate slave emancipation. 
Monroe, Muskingum, Seneca, and Washington cos. Adansonia, n. (.) See BAOBAB. : 

In New York, a twp. and village of Jefferson co., 156 m. Ad'apis, n (Pul.) A name originally applied hy Gesner 
W.N.W. of Albany. to the Hyrax or soneg of Scripture, and adopted by Cu- 

In Pennsylvania, a co. bordering S. on Maryland. Area | vier to designate another small pachydermatous quadru- 
530 sq m. Prod. Wheat, corn, oats, hay, and butter, ped, now extinct, but the existence and nature of which 
Min. Copper and Potomac marble. Rivers. The Cone- that great naturalist detected and deduced from three 
vago creek and its branches. Cap. Gettysburg. Pop] fragments of the head, which were discovered in that 
(1880), 32,454.— Also a twp. of Butler co, immense depository of fossil bones, the gypsum quarries 

In Wisconsin, a co. drained by the Wisconsin and the| of Montmartre, Cuvier supposes the avimal to have 
Lemonweir rivers, Area, 800 sq. m. Cap. Quincey | been about the size of a rabbit, and to have closely ap- 
Pup. (1880), 6,471.— Also the name of 2 twps. in Adams| | proximated the Anoplotheria, 
and Greene cos, Adapt, v.a. [Fr. adapter.) To fit one thing to another; 

Adam ’s-apple, n. (Anat.) A prominent of the to sint: to proportion. 
throat, 8 the projection formed by the chyna car- Adaptability, und Adapt/ableness, n. The 
tilage in the neck. quality of being adaptable. 


mer yc ai n. A plant about which serpenta 

urk. 

Adder-stone, n. A stone or bead used by the Druids 
as an amulet. 

Adder’s-tongue, n. (Bot.) The vulgar name of the 
ord. Ophiglussacræ, q. v. 

Ad’'der’'s-wort, n. (Bot.) The snake-weed, an berb 
of the snb-gen Polygonum bistorta, ord. Pulygmuceg. 

Addibility, n. The possibility of being added. 

Ad’dible, d. 'Ihat which may be added. 

Ad/dice, n. See Anze. 

Addict’, v.a. [I. at. uddicn.] To devote; to dedicate. 
It is commonly taken in a bad sense; as, “ He addicted 
himself to vice.” 

Addicted, p.a. Accustomed; abandoned, devoted to. 

Addict'edness, n. Ihe quality or state of being 
addicted. 

Ad’dicti, n. pl. [Lat.] A term among the Romans, 
applied to persons who, being unable to pay their debte, 

1 i slaves of their creditors 

c'tion, n. The act of devoting, or giv $ 
the state of being devoted. k giving wp; 
“It is a wonder how his grace should g’ean it, 

Sluce bis addiction was to courses vain.” — 
Ad'dington, HERY. See SIDMOUTH; LORD. 
Addington, a co. in Ontario, bordering on Lake On 

tario, and drained by the Nepanee river. Trade, lum bet 
and wool; chief town, Bath. 7. 21,312. 

Ad’dison, Josera, an English poet and miscellaneous 
writer, b. in 1672, at Milston, where his father was 
rector. At the age of 15, he was entered at Queen's 
College, Oxford. In 1693, he took his degree of M. Ay 
and became eminent for his Latin poetry. At the age 
of 22, he addressed some verses to Dryden, in English, 
and, not long after, published a translation of part of 
Virgil's fourth Georgic. About this time, he composed 
the Essay om the Georyics, In V95, he addressed a poem 
to king William. which recommended him to Lord Somers. 
In 16.9, he obtained a pension of £300 u year, to enable 
him to travel. He made the tour of France and Italy, 
improving his mind to the best advantage, as appears 
from his Letter to Lord Halifax, which is considered 
the most elegant of his poetical works, and his 7" arels 
in Italy, which he dedicated to Lord Somers. He re 
turned in 1703, and found his old friends cut of place. 
In 1704, he was introduced to Lord Godolphin as a fit 
person to celebrate the victory of Blenheim, and pro- 
duced “The Campaign.” for which he was rewarded 
with the place of missioner of appeals. Next year, 
he went to Hanover with Lord Halita. and soon after 
was appointed Under-Secretary of State. When the 


(Bot.) The fruit of the plantain-tree, Musa paradisi-| Adapt able. a. Able to be adapted. j 
aca; so called by Gerardo and other old authors, fromjAdapta tion, and Adaption, n. Theactof fitting; 


a notion that it was the forbidden fruit of Eden, 


the fitness of one thing to another. | 


marquis of Wharton went to Ireland as lord lieuten- 
ant, A. accompanied him as secretary, and was made 
keeper of the records there, with a sulury of £3009 
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year. While he was in Ireland, Steele, his friend, 
commenced the Tutiier, to which A, liberally contri- 
buted. This was followed by the Spectator, which he 
also enriched by his contributions, distinguished by 
one of the letters of the word CLIO. In 1713, his 
tragedy of (uo wus brought upon the stage, amidst 
the plaudits of both Whigs and Tories. In 1716, he 
married the countess-dowuger of Warwick, to whose 
son he had been tutor; but the marriage did not prove 
happy. In 1717, he became secretary of state, which 
office he soon resigned, un a pension of £1,500 a year. 
In 1719, he engaged in a political dispute with his old 
friend and coadjuter Steele, whom, in his pamphlet of 
the Old Whig, he contemptuously styled “ Little Dicky.” 
D. at Holland House, 1719. It is said that when he 
found the pressure of death upon him, he sent for Lord 
Warwick, and, affectionately pressing his hand, whis- 
pered, “See in what peace a Christian can div!” He 
left only a daughter, who died, unmarried, in 1797. 
The literary greatness of A., in the estimation of his 
contemporaries, probably stood upon somewhat differ- 
ent grounds from those upon which it is now usually 
placed. In his own day, he was looked upon as a drama- 

` tist and a poet of a very high order; but the taste which 
then prevailed in poctry was the most artificial which 
had distinguished any age of English literature. The 
quality which chiefly drew admiration was a cold and 
monotonous polish—the warmth of genuine nature 
was accounted rudeness and barbarism. The return 
of the public mind to truer principles nas been fatal 
both to the dramatic and to the poetical fame of A. 
His glory is now that of one of our greatest writers in 
prose. lere, with his delicate sense of propriety, his 
lively fancy, and, above all, his most original and ex- 

uisite humor, he was in his proper walk. He is the 

founder of n new school of popular writing, in which 
he is still unsurpassed by any who huve attempted to 
imitate him. 

Addison, in Minois, a twp. of Du Page co. 

or Wick in Jndiana, a township of Shelby co. Pop. 
2.611. A 

Addison, in Maine, a township of Washington co., 135 
m. E. by N. of Augusta. 

Addison, in Michigan, a post-village of Lenawee co., 
20 miles W.N.W. of Adrian. 

-Alle, a township of Oakland co. 

Addison, in Nebraska, a post-village of Dakota co. 

Addison, in New York,a village and post-township of 


Steuben co., on the Canisteo river, 303 miles from N. X. 
. of the township, 2,218, 

Addison, in Qhio, u village of Champaign co., about 
25 miles N. N. E. of Duyton. 

SA an a post-village and township of Gallia co., near Gal- 
ipolis. 

Addison. in Pennsylcania, a post-township of Somer- 
set co., 153 miles S. W. of Harrisburg. 

Addison, in Vermmt, a county organized in 1787, bor- 
dering on Lake Champlain, and drained by the Otter 
Creek. Area, about 750 sq. miles. The E. part of this 
county is mountainous, but along the take-shore the 
surface is level and the soil fertile. Quarries of white 
and variegated marble. Cap. Middleburg; pop. 24,174. 

EIn the above county, a post-township, 43 miles W. S. W. 
of Montpelier. 

Addison, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Washington 
co., 36 miles N.W. of Milwaukee, 

e Point, in Maine, a post-office of Washing- 

on co. 

Addition, n. [Lat. a:/do, I give to.] The act of adding 
one thing toanother; the thing added. — Augmentation. 

(Arith.) The putting two or more quantities together 

so as to form one total. It is the first of the four iun- 
damental rules of arithmetic. the operation of which 
consists in adding together first the units, then the 
tens, then the hundreds, and so on; thus substituting 
for the original operation of adding the entire number. 
several simple and easier operations. When the quan- 
tities to be added consist of several denominations 
which divide themselves into each other, as in the case 
of hundredweights, pounds, and ounces, or yarda, feet, 
and inches, the smaller denominations are first added 
together, and ahould their product equal or exceed the 
quantity of a superior denomination, it is curried to the 
next column of figures denoting that superior denomi- 
nation. In addition of fractions, the various fractions 
must be first reduced to the same denomination, in or- 
der that they may represent quantities of equal value; 
then add together all the numerators of the fractions 
so reduced, and give to their product the common 
denominator. 

(Alg.) In addition of algebraical quantities, they 
should all be written one after another, without chang- 
ing any of the signs, and the terms which before had no 
sign, should be connected with the rest by the sign +. 
Thus a+b and a—2, added, =a+b-+-a—2 ; or the sum 
may be reduced to a simpler form by observing that b 
subtracted twice and added once is equivalent to b sub- 
tracted once, and that a is added toa; the expression 
then becomes 2a—b. 

( Music.) The term applied to a dot placed on the right 
side of a note, to signify that it is to be sounded half as 
long again. 

(Law) Additions are those designations affixed to a 
Person's name by way of title.— A. of degrees are the 
Same with titles of honor; A. of estate, such as esquire, 

N 4c A. of mystery or trade, are, baker. mason, 
te: 725 place or residence, are, of Philadelphia, Bos- 


Additional. a. That is added. 
Addi‘tionaliy, ad. In addition. 
diti'tious, d. Added without good authority. 
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Additive, a. Something to be added, in contradistine- 
tion to subtractive, which denotes something to be 
taken away. The terms udditive and subtractive are 
sometimes applied to algebraic quantities, to denote 
those relations to other quantities which are more com- 
monly, though less correctly, expressed by positive and 
negative. 

Ad'dle, a. [A. S. ydel, idle, barren.] Originally applied 
to eggs, and signifying such as produce nothing, but 
grow rotten under the hen; thence transferred to brains 
that produce nothing. 

“ Thus far the poet; but his brains grow addle; 

Aud all the reat is purely from this noddie.” — Dryden. 

Addle-pated, u. Having addled brains. 

“ Poor slaves in metre, dull and addle-pated, 
Who rhyme below even David's psalms translated.” — Dryden. 

Addle, r.a. To make addle; to corrupt; to make bar- 
ren: „This is also evidenced in eggs, whereof the sound 
ones sink, and such as are addled swim.” — Brown. 

Add‘lings, n. pi. Earnings: wages for labor ;— a name 
only used in some parts of England. 

Addorsed’, a. Lat. ud, to, and dorsum, the hack. ] ( Her.) 
A term used when any two animals or other things are 
placed back to back. 

Address’, r.a. Fr. adresser.] To apply to another by 
words, with various forms of construction: sometimes 
without a preposition. 

“* Are not your orders to address the Senate?" — Addison. 

Sometimes with t; as, Address:ng to Pollio, his great 
patron, he no longer could restrain the freedum of his 
spirit.” — Dryden. 

Sometimes with the reciprocal pronoun; as, he ad- 
dressed himself to the general. 

Sometimes with the accusative of the matter of the 
address, which may be the nominative to the passive; 
as, “The young hero had addressed his prayers to him 
for his assistance.” — Dryden. 

—To prepare one's self to enter upon an action; as, he 
addressed himself to the work. 

—To court, as a lover. 

—To get ready; to put in a state for immediate use, 

“ To-night in Harfleur we will be your guest, 
To-morrow for the march we are addrest.'’ — Shak, 

—To superscribe or direct, as a letter. 

Address, n. Fr. auresse.] Verbal application to any 
one, by way ot persuasion, petition. 

Venus had heard the Virgin's soft address." — Prior. 

—Courtship: 

But, tell me, whose address thou favor'st most; 
1 long to know, and yet I dread wo hear it. — Addison. 

Manner of addressing another; as, we say, a man of 
happy address, a man f an awkward address. 

—skill, dexterity; as,“ Those events are imputed to his 
profound skill and address.” 

Manner of directing a letter. 

Address’er, n. Une who addresses. 

Adduce’, v.a. [Lat. adducere.) To bring forward; to 
present, or offer; to advance; to allege; to cite. 

Addu’cent, a. [Lit. adducens.] (Anat.) A word applied 
to those muscles that bring forward, close, or draw to- 
gether the parts of the body to which they are annexed. 
See ADDUCTOR. 

Addu’‘cer, n. One who adduces. 

Addu ‘cibie, a, Capable of being adduced. 

Addue'tion, n. [Fr. adduction.) The act of adducing 
or bringing forward. 

(Andi.) I he action of the adducent muscles. 
Adduc'‘tive, a. Adducing, or bringing forward. 
Addue’tor, n. [Lat. adduco, I draw towards.) (Anat.) 

The muscles opposed to the abductors: they draw to- 
gether, or bring forward, the parts to which they are 
attached. 

A’del, n. An Egyptian weight, less than the English 


pound. 
A’del, a country of E. Africa. See ADAL. 


A’del, or Adell, in %a, a township of Dallas co., 
pop. 1,563. In this township, a post-village of the same 
name, the cap. of the county, on the oon river, 
about 24 miles W. of Des Moines. Pop, 711. 

Adelaide, marchioness of Salisbury. Edward III., 
king of England, who was much taken with her charms, 
picked up, at a ball, one of her garters, which had fallen 
off in the dance. At seeing the lords and ladies laugh- 
ing, Edward buckled tue garter around his knee, aud 
said, Honi svit qui mal y pense (evil be to him who evil 
thinks). This incident is said to have given rise to the 
order of the knights of the Gurter, 1344, an origin very 
much questioned by modern writers. 

Adelaide, AmeLIA Louisa TERESA CAROLINE, wife of 
William IV., and queen of England. She was sister to 
the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, and was married July 11, 
1818. She was a lady possessed of many exalted virtues, 
and was a liberal benefactress of the poor. B. 1792, 
d. 1849. 

Adelaide, Evctstr Loursr, princess of Orleans, daugh- 
ter of Louis Philippe Joseph, duke of Orleans, nick- 
named Egalité, and sister of Louis Philippe, king of | 
France. B. at Paris 1777, d. in that city Dec. 31, 1847. 
two months before the dynasty of Orleans fell. Pro- 
scribed as an emigré in 1792, she spent the greatest part 
of her exile in a convent, near Freiburg, Switzerland; 
rejoined her brother in England in 1809, and went with 
him to Sicily, where she lived until the restoration. 
After the revolution of July, 1830, she urged her bro- 
ther to accept the throne, Madame Adelaide, as she was! 


now always called, was a great politician, and had much 
weight with the late king of the French. The general 
opinion in France is, that, had she lived two months | 
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Adelaide, the cap. of South Australia and the seat of 
government, stands on the river Torrens, which divides 
it into two parts. The University of A. is a flourishing 
institution and well endowed, At a distance of eight 
miles, apd on the shore of the Gulf of St. Vincent, is 
Port A., where nre built wharves, warehouses, and 
every convenience for merchants and shippers. A, was 
founded in 1836, and in 1845 its port was made free to 
all nations. Pop (1879,70,000. Lat. 34° 36’ S., lou. 128° 
30’ E. See AUSTRALIA, SouTH, page 209. 

Adelaide, a river in the N.W. of Australia, falling into 
Adam bay, and navigable for 50 miles to all vessels draw- 
ing 12 feet of water, 

Adelanta’‘do, n. [Sp.] A governor of a province in 
Spain. 

Adeline. in Illinois, a post- village of Ogle co., about 24 
miles N. of Dixon. 

Ad’eling, n. [A. S. adel, illustrious.) A word of honor 
among the Anglo-Saxons, properly appertaining to the 
king's children; king Edward the Confessor, being with- 
out issue, and intending to make Edgar his heir, called 
him Adeling 

Ad’elites, n.pl. A sort of Moorish conjurers, who pre- 
dicted the fortunes of individuals Ly the flight and sing- 
ing of birds, and other accidental circumstances. 

Adel, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Sheboygan co. 

Ad'elnau, a district in the prov. of Poren, Prussia, 
abounding in game and fish. but scantily supplied with 
corn and cattle. Area, 367 square miles. Zep. 62,550, 

Adel opod, n. (Gr. d. priv., de/os, manifest, and jxus, & 
foot.) (Zoòl.) An animal whose feet are not apparent. 

Adelphi. in wa, a post-village of Polk co., on the 
Des Moines river. 

Adelphi, iu Ohio, a post-village of Ross co., in Colerain 
township. 

Adelphia, n. [dr. adelphos, a brother.] (Bot.) A col- 
lection of stamens into a bundle. Linnæus employed 
this term for those plants in which the stamens, instead 
of growing singly, combine inte one or more parcels, or 
brotherhoods; thus, monadelphia significd stamens 
all connected into one parcel, diadelphiu iuto two par- 
cels, and 80 on. 

Adel’pholite, n. (in.) A columbate of iron and 
manganese, pertaining to the group Frrgusenile. 

Adel’phous, d. ( Bot.) That is collected in bundles. 

Adel'phus, a disciple of Plato, and the composer of a 
singular theory, then quite popular, compounded of the 
doctrines of Plato, the Gnostics, and others, He was 
opposed to Plotinus, Flourished in the 3d century. 

Ad’elsberg, a «mall market-town in the duchy of Car- 
niola, Austria, 22 miles from Laybach, celebrated for 
some remarkable caverns found in its neighborhood. 

Ad’elung, Jonann Curistopn, a universal linguist and 
grammarian, b. at Spantekon, in Pomerania, 1732; d. at 
Dresden, 1506. He is best Known by his * Grammatical 
and Critical Dictionary.” 

Ad’emar, a monk, who wrote chronicles of France, 
which were published by Labbe. He flourished in the 
10th century. 

Ademp'tion, n. [Lat. ademptio.} (Law.) The taking 
away of a donation, legacy, &c. 

Aden-, a Greek word signifying gland, used in medical 
language as prefix to words relating to the study of 
glands; as, adenclegy, the doctrine of the glands, uden- 
0, incision of a gland, &c. 

Aden, n seaport, the capital of the state of Aden, situ- 
ate on a rocky peninsula, in the S.W, extremity of Ara- 
bia, projecting into the sea. It was formerly strongly 
fortified, and the most opulent city of Arabia; but had 
altogether declined when it was, in 1840, taken posses- 
sion of by the British, who have converted it from ruin 
and misery into a flourishing place of trade, encom- 
passed by fruitful orchards and | looming gardens. Be- 
tween the mountain-musses which command their en- 
trance, there is a space of four miles, and vessels may 
take up any position in a depth of water of from 5 to 10 
fathoms. On account of this, Aden has become one of 
the principal coaling stations of the Anglo-Indian mail- 
steamers, and every year itis becoming a place of greater 
importance. Prp. 40,000. Lat. 12° 46’ N., lon. 45° 10’ E. 

Aden Cape, on the 8. coast of Arabia, 1,776 feet in 
height. This rocky peninsula, on which stands the 
town of Aden, stretches into the ocean ubout 5 miles, 
with an average breadth of 244 miles, and is connected 
with tho mainland by a sandy isthmus 3, ofa mile broad. 

Aden, Gulf of, is the portion of sea lying between 
the north coast of Adel, terminating E. with Ras Jer- 
daffon (Cape Gaidatui), and the S. const of Arabia, be- 
tween Ras Arrah and Ras Agab; the former in lat. 12% 
40 N., lon. 44° E; the latter in lat. 15° 15’ N., lon. 51° 30 
E. Its length from E. to W. is thus about 4:0 miles; 
its breadth from N. to S. varying from 1€0 to 200 miles, 

Adenalgia, n. [Gr. aden, a gland, and algos, pain.) 
Pain in the glands, 

A/denara, or Adanara, a Dutch island in the Ma- 
lay Archipelago, about 35 miles long, and 15 broad. Lat. 
8° 17“ 8., lon, 123° 14“ E. 

A’denburg, a town of Westphalia, in the duchy of 
Berg, 12 miles from Cologne, 

Aden’iform, a. Having the appearance of a gland. 

Aden’ Kalessi, n Turkish fortress on au island in the 
Danube, where there are boml-proof casemates for two 
hundred men. 

Adenog’raphy, n. [Gr. aden, gland, and graphein, ta 
write.] (Anat.) A treatise or description of the glands, 
Adenoid, a. [Gr. aden, gland, und /s. form. | Re- 
sembling a gland. This epithet is ordinarily applied to 

the two prostate, 

Adenolog’ical, a. Relating to adenology. 


more, Louis Philippe would not have departed for a new 
and last exile. 


Adenology. n. [Gr. aden, gland, and logos, discourse] 
(Med.) The doctrine of the glands. 
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Ad’enore, a town of Hindostan, in the Carnatic, 5 miles 
8. of Volconda. j 

Adenose’, and Ad’enons, a. Resembling a gland. 

Adenosty lee. Gr. aden, a gland, and stylos, a column 
or style.] ( Bot.) A subdivision of composite plants, com- 
prehending tussilago, liatris, eapatorium, and some other 
genera, in which the branches of the style are covered 
with loug glandular hairs.—{ Linn. sys.) 

Adenophytl lous, a. (Bot.) Having glands on the 
margiu of the leaves. 

Adenot/omy, n. (Anat.) The art or mode of incising 
glands. 

sorbic kn ws and Adenose, a. (Gr. aden, a gland.) 
Gland-\ike. 

A’deodatus, (God's gift,) a pious and charitable pon- 
tid, who obtained the tiara in 672. B. at Rome; D. 676. 

A’deps, n. [Laut.] The fat of an animal; lard. 

Adept, n. (Fr. ad-pt, frum Lat. adipiscor, I obtain.) 
One completely skilled in all the secrets of his art. This 
name, since generalized, was originally applied only to 
alchemists who had penetrated into the mysteries of 
truusmuting metals, or making the Uraad Elixir, called 
the Phuusupher's Sime. 

Tue preservation of chastity is easy to true adepts. Pope, 

Adept’, a. Skiltul; thoroughly versed; as, an adept phi- 
losopher. 

Adep'tist. n. An adept. (o.) 

Adequacy, n. [From adequate.) The state or quality of 
being adequate; sufficiency for a particular purpose. 
Ad’eq uate, a. [Lat. adequatus.) Equal to; proportion- 
ate; correspondent to, so as to bear an exact resem- 

blance or proportion. 

Au our single ideas are adequate ; because, being nothing but 
the effects of certain powers in things, fitted by God to produce 
such sensations iu us. they cannot but be correspondent and ade- 
quate to those powers. —Locke. 

Ad’equately, ad. In an adequate manner; — often 
used with to. 

Ad'equnteness, n. [From adequate.) The state of being 
adequate; justuess representation; exactness of pro- 
portion. 

Ader'no, (anc. Adranum,) a town of Sicily, at the 8.E. 
foot of Mount Etna, near the Simeto, 17 miles N. W. of 
Catania. Fp. 12,877. 

Ad’ersbach Rocks, arange of mountains in the dis- 
trict of Glatz, valley of the Riesengebirge, Silesia, re- 
markable as being divided, fur several miles, into de- 
tached perpendicular columns by fissures from 600 to 
1,200 feet in depth. Geologists sappa it to have been 
of tabular sandstone, of varying rees of hardness, 
and that the softer portions, lying in upright seams, 
were gradually washed away by the action of water. 

A’des, or Hades. ( Myth.) The god of Hell among the 
Ureeks, and the same as the Pluto of the Latins. The 
term is, by the ancients, often used to signify hell itself. 

Adessena’rians, u. pl. (Fr. adessénaires.] (Eccl. Hist.) 
A sect who held the real presence of Christ's body in 
the eucharist, but not by transubstantiation ; 16th cen- 
tury. 

as eundem, [Lat.] To the same; t. e. to the same 

legree. 

Ad feeted, a. [Fr. affecté.) Compounded. Adfected or 
affected equations. (Alg.) Equations consisting of dif- 
ferent powers of the unknown quantity. 

Adfil‘iated, a. Affiliated. 

Adliilia’tion, n. The sume as AFFILIATION. 

Ad finem. [Lat.] To, or at, the end. 

Ad’fluxion, n. [Lat. ad, to, and jluere, to flow.] A 
flow, asa sap. from a drawing, not a propelling force. 
Ad’ hat-Ed ‘doulat, a Pe emperor who succeeded 
his uncle, Amad-Eddoulat, and by his conquests greatly 
enlarged his territories. In 977 he took and 
increased its beauty by the erection of hospitals, 
mosques, and other public works. D. 982.— This emperor 
was a friend of literature, and gave great encourage- 

ment to poets and men of learning. 

Ad’helme, son of Kenred and nephew of Ina, king of 
the West-Saxons. He was the first bishop of Sher- 
borne, as he was, also, the first Englishman who wrote 
in Latin, and the first who brought poetry into Eng- 
land. D. 709, and was canonized. 

Ad’‘hemar, W114, a celebrated French poet of Pro- 
vence. D. about 1190. 

Adhere’, v. a. [Fr. adhérer.) To stick fast; tocleave to; 
as wax to the finger. 

To be consistent; to hold together. 

“Why every thing adheres together, that ng drachm of a mess at 


To be devoted; to hold; to remain firmly fixed to a 

party, person, or opinion. 
‘Two men are not living, 
To whom he more adheres." — Shak. 

Adhe’rence, n. [Fr. adhérence.) Fixedness of mind; 
attachment; steadiness; fidelity. See ADHESION. 
Their firm adherence to their religion is remarkable. Adson. 

Adhe’rencey, n. Steady attachment; adherence. 

Adhe’rent, a. [Fr. adhérent.] Sticking to; adhering ;— 
united with. 

(B 4.) Growing to; adhering. 

Adhe’reat, n. Tho person that adheres; one that sup- 
ports the cause, or follows the fortune of another; a 
partisan; a follower; a believer in a particular faith, 

Adhe’rently, ad. In an adherent manner. 

Adher’er, n. An adherent. 

Adhe'sion, n. [Fr. adhésion.] ( Phys.) A term denotin 
the force with which different bodies remain attach 
to each other when brought into contact. It mnst not 
be confounded with cohesion, which is the force that 
unites the particles of a homogeneous body with each 
other. Thus, the particles which form a drop of water 
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or quicksilver are united by cohesion; the particles of 
water which wet the surface of any body are united to 
it by adhesion. Adhesion may exist between two solid 
bodies, between a solid and a fluid,or between two fluid 


bodies. The adbesion of solid bodies is exemplified in 
the force required to separate two pieces of marble, 


whose polished surfaces have been brought into con- 
tact. The suspension of water above its level in capil- 
lary tubes, or between two plates of gluas very nearly 
in contact, shows the udhesion of a fluid to a solid body; 
and an instance of the udhesion of two liquids is ob- 


tained by covering a plate of glass with oil, and bring- | 
ing it into contact with the surface of water; a very | 


sensible force is required to raise it perpendicularly 
from the water. 

(Sarg.) The process by which parts, naturally sepa- 
rate, or separated by artificial means, become united. 
It is caused by the effusion of a lymph, or sticky fluid, 
produced by inflammation: and heuce it is sometimes 
necessary to produce inflammation, by scraping or 
paring, in surfaces which it is desirable to unite. This 
tendency of inflamed surfaces to adhere when in cun- 
tact is sometimes troublesome, as in inflammations of 
serous membranes. 

(Srx.) Adhesion and adherence cannot be taken, as 
formerly, the one for the other. Adherence is now con- 
fined to the metaphorical, and adhesion to the natural 
sense; as, a strict adherence to one's duty, and the 
adhesion of iron to the magnet. We say, nevertheless, 
“to give in one's adhesion to a cause or party.” 

Adhe'sive, a. Apt or tending to adhere; sticking; 
tenacious, 

Adhe’sively, ad. In an adhesive manner. 

Adhe’sivemess, n. Stickiness; viscosity. 

(Phren.) A propensity to form attachments, or to 
live together in society. 

Adhib‘it, v. a. [Lat. adhiben.] To apply; to use. 

Adhibi'tion, u. Application. (o.) 

Ad hominem. [ Lat., to the man (Logic.) A phrase 
applied to an appeal or argument addressed to the prin- 
ciples, interests, or passions of a man. 

Adhorta‘tion, n. Lat. adiortatio.| Exhortation (n.) 

Adhor'tatory, a. Containing counsel or warning. 

Adian'tum, n. Gr., dry.) ( Bot.) A gen. of plants, ord. 
Filices (ferns); the prettiest of all ferns, on acconnt of 
the delicate, slender stalks on which the pinnules are 
balanced in the air. One species, on this account, is 
called Capillus veneris, and in English Maiden’s hair; 
it is often confounded with the A. pedatum, which ia a 
native of Canada, and abounds in damp, rocky woods.— 
In vain you plunge the adiantum in water, says Pliny; 
it always remains dry. 

Syrup of capillaire is properly prepared by adding 
sugar and orange-flowers to an infusion of maiden's hair. 


Fig. 32. — ADIANTUM. — 5 diam. 
Pinule with sori covered by indusia. 


Adiaph’orites, and Adiaphoristes. n. pl. (Gr. 
adiaphoros, indifferent.] (Ecel. Hist.) A name given to 
Melancthon, and the party that agreed with him, in 
submitting, in things indifferent, to an edict of the 
emperor Charles V., 1548, styled the Interim, because it 
proposed to accommodate for a time the differences of 
the Catholics and Protestants, relating principally to the 
doctrine of justification by taith, until the whole mat- 
ter could be set at rest by the authority of a council. 

Adiaph’orous, a. ( Med.) Neutral; incapable of doing 
either harm or good. 

Adiapneu'stia. Gr] (.) A diminution or obstrue- 
tion of natural perspiration, and that in which the an- 
cients chiefly placed the cause of fevers. 

Adiarrhee’a, n. [Or.] (Med.) A suppression of the 
necessary evacuations from the bowels. 

Adiather’mic, 2. [Gr.] Not pervions to heat. 

Adieu’, adv. Fr. adieu, a word used elliptically for God 
be with you.) Farewell; good-bye; a form of parting ori- 
ginally imparting a commendation to the divine care, 
but now often used to things inanimate. It is an ex- 
pression of kind wishes at the parting of friends. or 
things of which we part with regret; as, “ Adieu, be- 
loved country!” 

Adieu is also frequently employed as a noun: 
" While now I take my last adieu, 
Heave thou no sigh, nor shed a tear. Prior. 

Adige. [The Athesis of the Romans;—Ger. Bach.] A 
considerable river of North Italy, which has its source 


in the Alps of Tyrol above Brixen; it enters Italy by] tary toa treaty." — Watts, 
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Bolzano and the valley of Trento, flows in à southern 
direction by Roveredo, parallel to and for the most part 
about 6 miles from, the lake of Garda, then turning ab- 
ruptly towards the east, passes through Verona and Leg- 
nano; it afterwards enters the great Delta between the 
Brenta and the Po, and forming several branches, emp- 
ties its waters into the Adriatic sea. It is a deep and 
rapid stream, dividing Ly its course the old Venetian 
territories from Lombardy proper. The valley of the A. 
has been rendered forever memorable by the wars of 
Bonaparte. 

Ad’igerat, or ATTEGERAT, a village of Abyssinia, 120 
m., trom the sea-coast. 

Adiman’tus, one of the sect of the Manichees, who 
denied the authority of the Old Testament, in a book 
which was answered by St. Augustine. — Flourished at 
the end of the 3d century. 

Ad infin‘itum. [Lat.) Interminable, without end. 

A‘dinole, . (Min.) The name given Ly Beudant to a 
kind of massive a/bite mixed with quartz. 

Ad inquiren’dum. [Lat.] (Law.) A judicial writ, 
commanding inquiry to be made. 

Ad interim’, (Lait. ] Meanwhile; as, to act ad interim. 

Adipie Acid. [Lat. adeps, fat.) (Chem.) An acid pro- 
duced in crystalline crusts by the action of nitric acid 
on oleic acid, suet, spermaceti, and other fatty bodies. 
It dissolves very readily in hot alcoholand ether. Furm 
CygH 0s. 

Adipoc’erate, v.a. To convert into adipocere. 

Adipocéra'tion, n. (Chem.) The act of changing into 

ipocere. 

Ad'ipocere, n. [From Lat. adeps, fat, and cera, wax.) 
(Chem.) A peculiar white substance, produced by the 
decomposition of animal matter under the influence of 
moisture, and in situations from which the air is ex- 
cluded. It consists chiefly of margarate of ammonium 
together with the margarates of potassium and calcium. 

Adipoc'erous, a. Belonging or relating to adipocere. 

Adipocire’, n. See ADIPOCERE. 

Adipose’, a. [Lat adeps, ej Unctuous, or containing 
fat. Adipose membrane is the cellular membrane in 
which fat is deposited. : 

Ad'ipous, a. Fat; fatty. (u.) 

Ad’ipsy, and Adip’sia, n. (Gr. a, priv., and dipsa, 
thirst. | ( Med.) Absence of thirst; a species of disease. 
Adirondack, and Adirondac, a «pur of the Ap- 
palachian chain, forming a series of highlands that oc- 
cupy the N.E. part of the state of New York, at the W. 
of lake Champlain. The highest summit of the whole 
system is Mount Marcy, in Essex co., 5,467 feet above 
the level of the sea. These mountains, formed of gra- 
nitic rocks, are usually wild. rugged, and rocky. A 
large part of the surface is entirely unfit for cultiva- 
tion, but the region is rich in minerals, and specially, 
in an excellent variety of iron ore. The Adirondack 
iron beds, near lakes Sanford and Henderson, are among 
the most extensive in the world; but, owing to the difti- 
culties of transportation, their working has proved to 
be unprofitable. The Adirondack region, popularly 
called The Adirodacks, or The New York Wilderness, has 

become a favorite resort for tourists and sportsmen. 

Adirondack, in New Fork, a post-village in New- 
comb township, on the western border of Essex co., 100 
m. W.N.W. of Albany. 

Adit, n. [Lat. aditus, salant] The approach or en- 
trance toa building. Among the uncients, the aditus 
theatri, or adits of a theatre, were doorwuys opening on 
to the stairs, by which persons entered the theatre from 
the outer portico, and thence descended into the seats. — 
We give also the name of adit or drift to the horizontal 
opening by which a mine is entered, or by which water 
and ore are carried away. 

Adi've, n. (Zul.) A small species of jackal, not larger 
than a pole-cat, with a long tail, inhabiting in troops the 
deserts of Tartary. > 

Adja’cence, and Adja'cency, n. [Lat. adjacentia.] 
The state of lying cluse to another thing; that which & 
adjacent. 

Adja'cent, a. [Fr. adjacent.) Lying close; bordering 
upon something: as, a field adjacent to the highway. 

Adjacent angle, (Geom.) is an angle immediately con- 
tiguous to another, so that one side iscommon to both 
angles. This expression is more particularly applied to 
denote that the two angles have not only one side in 
common, but likewise that the other two sides form one 
straight line. 

Adja‘cent, n. That which lies next to another. (n.) 

A adv. In an adjacent manner. 

A Lat. adjicio.} To add to. (R.) 

A 


A 
A 
Adjective, n. [Lat. adjectus, added to.] (Gram.) The 
name of one of the parts of speech or classes into which 
grammarians have divided words. It is so called because 
it adds to, or qualifies, the meaning of the noun with 
which it is joined; as, a good man, a large house. a 
white horse. In English, a noun frequently takes the 
place of an adjective; as, a gold watch, the paper duty. 
Adjective Colors. Colors which require to be fixed by 
some base or mordant, in order to be applied as perma- 
nent dye-stuffs. 
Ad’ jective, v. a. To change into an adjective. 
Ad'jectived, p. a. Changed into an adjective. 
Ad/jectively, adv. (Gram.) In the manner of rn 
adjective, 
Adjoin’, v.a. [Fr. adjrindre, from Lat. adjungere.) To 
join to; to unite to; to put to 
“Corrections should be as remarks 


a’cently 
ect’, v. a. I 
ec’tion, n. The act of adjecting; “ the adjection of 
eternity.” (u) 
eeti'tious, a. Added. (n.) 
ectival, a. Belonging to the adjective. (n.) 


adjoined, by way of commen 
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„ v. n. To be contiguous to; to lie next, so as to 
have nothing between; as, a field adjoining to the high- 


way. 
Adjoin’ing, p. d. Joining to; “the adjoining, co 
T) m. 
ourn’, v.a. [Fr. ajourner, from O. Fr. adjourner.) To 
Adis oll to paar day caning the time, a uiay, 
a term used by public bodies, as Congress, courts of jus- 
tice, &c.„ when they lay aside a business, or separate 
with a view to meet again; — to put off; to deter; to 
let stay to another fime: 
Enjoy the present hour, adjourn the future thought. —Dryden. 
Adjourn’ment, n. [Fr. 8 The putting 
to another day, or without day. In parliamentary lan- 
guage, adjournment means a postponement of the sit- 
tings or proceedings of either house of Congress, from 
one time to another specified fur its reassembling. See 
Adjudge’, cc. (Fr. adjuger, from Lat. adjudicar.) T 
u „v. a. . adjuger, from adjudicare.] To 
ms — thing controverted, to one of the parties by a 
udicial sentence. 
“ The great competitors for Rome, 
Cæsar and Pompey, on Pharsalian plains, 
Where stern Bellona, with one final stroke, 
Adjudg'd the empire of this globe to one." — Philips. 
—To sentence, or condemn. 
„But though thou art adjudged to the death, 
Yet I will favor thee lu what I can." — Shak. 
—To decree by a judicial sentence; to settle. 
„The case was adjudged in Hilary term.” 
A ment, n. The act of adjudging. 
Adju‘dieate, v.a. (Sve AvsupGE | To adjndge; to give 
the matter litigated, to one of the litigants, by a sen- 
tence or decision. 2 
Adiju'dieate, v. n. To pass judgment; as, to adjudicate 
upon a cause. 
Adjudieca‘tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. ad, to, and judico, I 
] The act of granting something to a litigant by 
a judicial sentenve.—In Scottish law, the means by 
which real property and its accessaries are transferred 


to a creditor by a debtor, from an heir to a devisee, or 
from a vendor, who may have fuiled or refused to con- 


ey, to the vendee. 

Adjudicator; n. One who adjudicates. 

Ad Junet, n. [Lat. ad, to, and junctus, joined.) Some- 
thing added to another thing, between which there is 
no natural afinity. 

„Learning is but an adjunct to ourself." — Shak. 

In the Academy of Paris, adjuncts were members at- 
tached to a particular science. 

Ad’‘junet, a. United with; adjoined. 

Adjunc' tien, n. [Fr. adjonction.| The act of adjoin- 
ing, or coupling together: the thing joined. 

Adjunctive, n. He that joins; that which is joined. 

Ad@janc’'tive,«. 2 having the quality of joining. 

Adjane’tively, adv. In an adjunc:ive manner. 

maetIy, adv. In un adjunctive manner; in con- 
nection with; consequently. 

Ad’junta, an Indian town in Hyderabad, or the terri- 
tory of the Nizam. In its neighborhood are some 
remarkable cavern-temples, profusely decorated with 
Buddhistic paintings or scuiptures. Lat. 20° N., lon. 
75° 50’ K. 

Adjura’‘tion, n. The act of adjuring: an earnest and 
solemn charging on oath.— The form of oath proposed 
to another. 

„They only made use of prayer and adjurations in the name of 
their Savieur.” — Addison. 

Adjure’, v.a. [Fr. as pet from Lat. adjurare.) To 

charge, bind, command earnestly, or in God's name; to 
put one to his oath, under the penalty of a curse, 

Le lamps of heaven! 
Ye fatal fillets! that once bound this head, 
Ye sacred altars! from whose flames I fied, 
Be all of you adjured." Dryden. 

—To command an evil spirit to quit its possession by the 
force of enchantments. 

Adjur’er, n. One who adjures. 

Adjust’, v. a. [Lat. aijustare.) To regulate; to put in 
order; to settle in the right form; to make fit or cor- 
respondent; as, “To adjust the event to the predic- 
tion.” “To adjust a garment to the body. — To settle 
an account or a difficulty to the satisfaction of all par- 
ties.— To put in right order the different parts of a 
thing; as, to adjust a telescope. 

ust/able, a. That may be adjusted. 

just‘age, n. Same as ADJUSTMENT. (n.) 

ust'er, n. One who, or that which, adjusts. 
jus’tive, a. Tending to adjust. 

ust“ ment, n. The act of adjusting; — the state of 


adjusted. 
(Afr. Ins.) The settlement of a loss incurred by the 
insured. 
(Puint.) The manner in which draperies are di $ 
@’jutage, n. See AJUTAGK. 8 mn 
Ad Jutaney, n. The office of an adjutant; —skilful 


arrangement. 
Adjutant, n. [Fr. adjudant, from Lat. adjutans, assist- 
ant.) An assistant; an aid. 

( Mil.) In the United States army, an officer selected 
by the colonel, whose duties in respect to his regiment 
are similar to those of an adjutant-general with an 
army. — Adjutant-General, the principal organ of the 
commander of an army in publishing orders. The same 
organ of the commander of a corps, or department, is 
Styled assistant adjutant-general. The laws provide, 
however, but for one adjutant-general, with the rank of 
brigadier-general, one assistant adjutant-general with 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel; and 12 other aasistants 
With the rank of major or captain. 
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(Zodl.) The ; popular name of Cinconia ar, a 
grallatorial bird belonging to the Stork family. Its 
size is very great, its 

ordinary height in the 

erect attitude being 5 

feet. The beak is of 

enormous size and 

strength: the head is 

large, and the neck 

proportionally muscu- 

ar. The head and 

neck are nearly bare 

of skin; and from the 

under part of the neck 

there hangs a large 
uch of skin, like a 
wlap, which is capa- 

ble of being inflated, 

and which gives to the 

bird a very strange ap- 

pearance, The adju- 

tant is a native of the 

warmer parts of India; 

and is very useful in 

removing noxious ani- 

mals and carrion, 

which it devours with 

great voracity. Itswal- 

lows snakes, lizards, 

frogs, &c., and in the 

craw of one of these 2 

birds has been found a 4 

land-tortoise 10 inches 

long, together with the 
entire body of a large 
black cat. In its wild 
state it usually lives in companies, and chiefly frequents 
the mouths of rivers; it may be readily domesticated, 
but is very apt to display its voracity by purloining 
articles of food, and makes no difficulty in swallowing 
a leg of mutton, a fowl, or a hare at one mouthful. From 
this Vird, and from an allied species in Senegal, the 
beautiful marabou feathers are obtained. 
u'tor. n. A helper. (u.) 
uvant, n. [Lat. adjuvare, to help.] An assistant. 
Med.) A substance which assists aud promotes the op- 
erations of others. 

Ad’jygurh, a town and district of British India, in the 
rovince of Allahabad, Arra, 340 sq. m. Pup. 40,000 to 
0,000. Lat. 21952’ N., Ion. 80° 20’ E. 

Ad’kinsville, a post-office of Wayne co., Virginia. 

Ad Latus. [Lat, by the side of.] A General a'i latus is 
an officer in Austria, who is given as an aid to command- 
ants of army corps, 

Adlega’tion, n. [Lat. adlegatio.] A right formerly 
claimed by the states of the German empire of joining 
their own ministers with those of the emperor in public 
treaties. 

Adler, Pir, a German engraver who flourished in 
the 16th century. 

Ad lib/itum. (Lat., at pleasure.) (us.) A term ap- 
plied to an accompaniment which is not essential, and 
may or may not be performed without interfering with 
the composition. It signifies, also, that the performer 
may introduce in the composition any additions of his 
own, according to his fancy. 

Ad'locution, n. See ALLocuTION. 

Ad’mah, one of the five cities of the plain, consumed 
by fire from heaven, and the site of which was after- 
wards submerged by the waters of the Dead sea. See 
Sopom. 

a v.a. To write or note in the mar- 

n (R. 

Admeas’ure, v.a. [See Measure.) To measure; to ap- 
portion; to assign to each claimant his right in. 

Admeas'urement, n. The act or practice of ascer- 
taining the dimensions of anything; measurement; the 
dimensions ascertained. 

(Law.) A writ directed to the sheriff for the adjust- 
ment of proportion. when a widow holds from the heir, 
or his guardian, more in the name of her dower than she 
is entitled to. It is termed A. of dinner. 

Admeas’urer, u. One who admeasures. 

Admensura'tion, n. [Lat. ad, to, and mensura, a 
measure.) Mensuration. 

Adme'tus. (Myth.) The most remarkable of this name 
was aking of Phere, in Thessaly. Apollo, when banished 
from heaven, is said to have tended his flocks for nine 
years, and to have obtained from the Parcæ that A. 
should never dio, if another person laid down his life for 
him. This was cheerfully done by his wife, Alceste. — 
A. was one of the Argonauts, and was at the hunt of the 
Calydonian boar, Peleus promised his daughter in mar- 
riage only to him who could bring him a chariot drawn 
by a lion and a wild boar. A. did this by the aid of 
Apollo, and obtained Alceste in marriage. 

Admin’‘icle, n. [Fr. adminicule, from Lat. ad, and 
manus, hand.) (Law.) Imperfect proof. In Scotch law, 
any writing or deed referred to by a party as evidence. 

Adminie'ular, a. That which gives help. (o.) 

Admin ‘ister, v. a. [Fr. administrer, from Lat. admin- 
istrare.] To give; to afford; to supply. 

„Let zephyrs bland 
Administer their tepid genial airs.” — Philips. 


Fig. 33.— POUCHED ADJUTANT. 


A 
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—To act as the minister or agent in any employment or 
office; to manage or conduct, as pul lic affairs, 
—To afford; to give; to supply; to furnish; to dispense; 
“ Medicine must be administered.” — Shak. 
—To tender, as an outh. 
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( ioe To settle, as the estate of one who dies with- 
out a will, or whose will fails of an executor. 

Administer, v. n. To contribute; to add something. 

A fountain... which . . . administers to the pleasure as well 
as the plenty of the place.” — Spectator. 

(Law.) To perform the office of administrator. 
Administe’rial, a. Pertaining to administration. 
Admin ‘istrable, a. That may be administered. 
Administration, n. Fr., trom lat. adméinistratio,] 

The action of superior agents in executing laws, or regu- 
lations conformable to law. The aim of a system of A. 
is to secure the performance of public duties, cither di- 
rectly, ministerially, or through the intervention of sub- 
alterns. It is exercised over individuals or things, in 
civil matters, in courts of law, or in political bodies. So, 
in America, the executive power, that is to say, the presi- 
dent and his secretaries, is called the administration, — 
In other countries, the word administration, taken in a 
more general sense, means the conduct or management 
of any affair. 

(Law.) The management of the estate of an intestate, 
or of a testator who has no executor. The term is ap- 
plied broadly to denote the management of estates of 
minors, lunatics, &c., in those cases where trustees have 
been appointed by authority of law to take charge of 
such estates in place of the legal owners. — Bouvier. 

Administrative, a. Concerning the administration. 

Administrator, n. A member of an administration. 

(Laue.) One appointed to administrate or d'ə.rilute 
the poodi of a person who dies without having made a 
will. 

| Administra’torship, n. The office of an adminis- 

| trator. 

Administra’'trix, n. [Lat] She who administers in 
consequence of a will. 

Admirabil'ity, Ad'mirableness, n. The qual- 
ity or state of being admirable. (u.) 

Ad’mirable, a. [Fr., from Lat. admirabilis.] To be 
admired; worthy of admiration; having power to ex- 
cite wonder; — always taken in a good sense, and applied 
either to pores or things. 

Ad'mirable, n. A drink made of peaches, plums, 
sugur, water, and spirit. 

Ad mirably, adv. In an admirable manner. 

Ad’miral, x. [Ar. emir or amir, lord, chief; Fr. amiral: 
Sp. admirante or almirante; It. ammiraglio.] The title 
of the highest class of naval officers. There are in the 
British navy three ranks of admirals (or flvg-officers), 
the admiral (or full admiral), vice-admiral, and rear- 
admiral. Each of these again has three gradations, 
according to the color of their flag—admirals of the 
red, of the white. and of the blue. Iua flet disposed 
in battle-array, the first of these holds the centre, the 
second the van, and the third the rear. The A. carries 
his flag at the main, the V. A. at the fore, and the 
R. A. at the mizzen mast. Admiral of the fleet is sim- 
ply an honorary distinction, with an increase of pay.— 
A full admiral has the same power and authority over 
the marine force of the state that a general has over its 
land forces; a vice-admirul rankes with a lieutenant- 
general, and a rear-admiral with a major-general. The 
lord high-admiral is the ninth great officer of state in 
England. The office has been usually given, at least 
since the reign of Henry IV., to some of the king's 

oungest sons, near kinsmen. or of the higher nobility. — 

y act of the United States Congress, July 24, 186°. the 
active general officers in the navy have been organized 
as follows: 1 admiral, with rank of general-in-chief; 1 
vice-A., with rank of lieutenant- general; and 10 rear- 
A., with rank of major-genvral. When at sea, the pay 
of the A. is, per annum. $10,000; F. A., $7,000; R. A, 
$5,000, which are proportionally reduced when on leave 
or waiting orders, to $8,000, $5,000, and $3,000. After 
the death of Admiral David G. Farragut, which occurred 
in 1870, David D. Porter was appointed Admiral of the 
United States. 

(Qonch.) A beautiful shell of the gen. Voluta, and 
comprising four species, — the Grand-A., the Vice-A., 
the Orange- A., and the Extra-A. The first is of a fine 
white enamel, with bands of yellow finely turned about 
the head. It is principally characterized by a denticu- 
lated line along the centre of the large yellow band; 
this distinguishes it from the Vice-A. The Orange-A. 
has more yellow, and the bands of the Extra-A. run 
into each other. — See VoLuTiva. 

Ad’miralship, u. The office or power of an admiral. 

Ad’'miralty, n. [Fr. amirauté.) The power of officers 
appointed for the administration of naval affairs.— In 
England, the Admiralty court is usually termed the In- 
stance court, to distinguish it from the Prize court, 
which is only constituted in time of war. It has cogni- 
zance of all civil maritime affairs, which are determined 
according to the civil law, so far as the same be not in- 
consistent with the common, statute, or international 
law. — In America, the United States District Court exer- 
cises jurisdiction over all maritime contracts, torts, inju- 
ries, or offences, In certain cases, causes may be re- 
moved from this court to the Circuit, and ultimately to 
the Supreme court. 

Admiralty Inlet, a bay on the S. side of Barrow 
strait, North America, Lat. 73° 49’ N., lon, 830 W. 

—Alsn, a deep indentation in the land discovered in the Ant- 
arctic seas hy Capt. Ross; lat. (4 15“ S., and long. 50° W, 

Admiralty Island, on the North American coast, 
about 80 miles long and 20 wide, belonging formerly to 
Russia and now to the United “tates. It is covered with 
pine forests, and was circumnavigated by Vancouver, 
Lat. about 58° 24’ N., lon. 135° 30’ W. : 

Admiralty Islands, a arene of about 40 islands in 
the Pacific ocean, to the N.W, af New-Iceland. Lat. be 
tween 2° and 8° 8., Jon, between 146° 18’ and 147° 46 K. 
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Admiration, n. The act of admiring or wondering; 
wonder. — See ADMIKE. 

Admire’, v.a. [Fr. admirer, from Lat. ad, to, and i- 
rari, to wonder.) This verb had ofold the sense of mere 
wonder; but is now restricted to that of wonder on ac- 
count of bewuty or excellence. It may be of physical or 
moral beauty, as of a beautiful persun, or noble conduct 
ur character. 

Admire, v. n. To wonder; —sometimes with at. 

He admir’d at his own contrivance.""— Ray 

Admirer, n. One who wonders, or regards with admi- 
ration; — familiarly, n lover. 

Amir'ingly, adv. With admiration ; in the manner of 
an admirer, 

Admissibility, n. [Fr. admissibilité.] The quality 
of being admissible. 

Admis’sible, v. [Fr., from Lat. admissilnis.) That 
which may be admitted or conceded; as, “ this supposi- 
tion is admissible,” 

Admis'sibly, ad. In an admissivle manner. 

Admis’sion, n. [Fr., from Lat. admission.) The act or 
practice of admitting, — the state of being admitted; — 
admittance; the power of entering, or being udnutted. 

....'*We come, by his command, 

To crave admission, iu your happy land. Dryden. 

— The allowance of an argument; the grant of a position 
not fully proved. 

Admis’sory, a. Granting admission; admitting. 

Admit, r. d. [Lat. admiticre.} To suffer to enter; to 
grant entrance. — To suffer to enter upon an office, in 
which sense we say, “ to admit a student into a college.” 

— To allow an argument or position; to receive as true. 
I cannoteasily admit the inference of your argument. — Locke. 

—To allow, or grant in general; sometimes with of: 

“If vou once admit of a latitude Dryden. 
Admittance, n. The act of admitting; allowance or 
permission to enter. — The power or right of eutering. 

** Tis gold which buys admittance — Shak. 
(Zaw.) The act of giving possession of a copyhold 
estate, 

Admitta’tur, n. [Lat., let him be admitted.) A certi- 
ficate of admission formerly given to students in the 
American colleges. 

Admit'ter, n. One who admits. 

Admix’, v.a. (Lat. admisceo.) To mingle with some 
thing else. (R.) 

Admix’tion, n. [Lat. admiztio.) The mingling of one 
body with another. 

Admixture, n. The compound formed by mixing 
substances together; — also, the act of mingling; mix- 
ture. 

Admon'ish, r. a. [Lat. admonere.] To warn of a fault; 
to reprove gently; to counsel against wrong practices ; 
to put in mind of a fault or a duty; to rend. 

Admon’isher, n. One who admonishes. 

Admon'ishment, n. Admonition, (u.) 

“ Thy grave admonishments prevail with me. — Shak. 

Admoni'tio Fustium. Among the ancient Ro- 
mans, a military punishment, not dissimilar to the mod- 
ern whipping, except that it was performed with vine- 
branches. 

Admoni'tion, n. Fr., from Lat. admonitio.) Gentle 
reproof; friendly warning, to the effect of preventing 
further transgression, 

(Eccl. Hist.) The warning given to an offender before 
excommunication, or to a suitor before proceeding 
ainst him im pænam contumacie, or for default. 

Admoni'tioner, n. A dispenser of admonitions. 

Admon ‘itive, a. Which contains admonition. 

Admon‘itively, adv. In an admonitive manner. 

Admon ‘itor, n. An admonisher. 

Admon‘itory, a. That which admonishes; monitory. 

Admortiza’tion, u. [Lat. admortizatio.) In feudal 
law, the reduction of property of lands or tenements to 
mortmain. 

Admove’, v.a. [Lat. admovere.] To bring one thing to 
another. (x.) 

Annas cenid (Lat. adnascens.] Growing to or on 
another, 

Ad'nata tu’nica, [Lat. See Apnate.} (Anat.) A mem- 
brane of the eye, mostly confounded with the conjunc- 
tiva Itis, however, thus formed: Five of the muscles 
which move the eye take their origin from the bottom 
of the orbit, and the sixth arises from the edge of it; 
they ure all inserted, by a tendinous expansion, into the 
anterior part of the tunica sclerotica, which expansion 
forms the adnata, and gives the whiteness peculiar to 
the fure part of the eye. 

Ad'nate. n. (Lat. ad, to, and natus, a growing.) (Bot.) 
A term applied to certain portions of a plant when they 
adhere to other portions: thus, when the stipules are 
united to the petivle, as in the leaf of the rose, they are 
called adnate stipules; when the anther is closely at- 
tached to the filament, as in the flower of the butter- 
cup, it is said to be an udnute anther. The term adhe- 
rent has the same signification, 

Ad'natus, a. [See ADN r,, ] (Anat.) A term applied 
to some parts which appear to grow to others; as, 
tunica adnata, folium adnatum, 

Adnom‘inai, a. [Lat. ad, to, and nomen, noun.) 
(Gram.) Adjectival. (u.) 

Ad'noun, n. [lat. adn»men, surname.) Anadjective,(R.) 

Adnu’bifated, g. [lat., udnubilure, to obscure. | 
OClouded. (R,) 

Ado’, „ [From the v. to du, with the pi 
as the French affacre, from u and 
culty. 


* Hə took Clitopbon prisoner, whom, with much ade, 
alive.” — Sidney. 


‘fix a before it. 
Jaire.) Trouble; difti- 


he keepeth 
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—Bustle; tumult; business: — sometimes with about. 
aA this ado about Adam's fatherhood . . ."" — Locke. 
—This word implies, generally, more tumult and show of 

business than the affair is worth: 

‘1 made no more ado, but took all their seven points in my 
target, thus.” — Shak, 

Adobe, n. (From Sp. adobar, to dress.) A kind of un- 
burnt brick, made from earth of a loamy character, 
containing about two-thirds fine sand, mixed thoroughly 
with one-Ubird or less of clayey dust or sand; the loamy 
substance, under the action of the sun, becoming a 
hard, compact mass without a crack. It is said that 
the houses built with these bricks are warmer in winter 
and cooler in summer than those built with ordinary 
bricks, and that their duration is extraordinary. 

Adoles'cence, Adoles ceney. [Fr. adolescence, 
from Lat. t The age succeeding puberty; 
including that part of life in which the body has not 
yet reached its full perfection i.e., the years of 12 or 14 
to 21, in man, and of 10 or 12 to 21 in woman. For the 
two sexes, the period between 18 and 25 is more exactly 
called youth, 

Adolescent, a. [Fr., from Lat. adolescens.) Growing; 
advancing from childhood to manhood; youthful. 

Adolphus, count of Nassau, elected emperor of Ger- 
many in 1292. His rupacity and tyrannical conduct 
caused a confederation to be formed aguinst him, at the 
head of which was Albert, duke of Austria. He fell in 
battle, July 2, 1248. 

Adolphus, Count of Cleves, B. 1371. He was almost 
constantly enguged in wars, chiefly with his brother 
Gerard, Duke of Mark. D. 1448. 

Adolphus, Frederick II., of Holstein Gottorp. 
king of Sweden, succeeded his father in 1741. Here- 
formed the laws, and encouraged learning and the arts 
of peace, B. 1710, p. 177 1.— his sovereign instituted, 
at Tornea in Lapland, an academy of inscriptions aud 
belles-lettres. 

Adolphus, Joux, a distinguished English barrister. 
B. 1770, 5. 1845.— As an author, be is principally 
known by a History of England from the Accession of 
George III. 

Adone‘an, a. Belonging to Adonis; Adonic. 

Ado’n\, a town of India, situateiu the Deccan. under the 
presidency of Madras, in Golconda, on one of the 
branches of the Tungebadda, 176 miles B. W. of Hydera- 
bad, In 1787 it was reduced to ruins by Tippoo Saib. 

Ado’ni-Be’zeh, king of Bezek, in Canaan. He was a 
cruel prince, on account of which his thumbs and great 
toes wore cut off by the tribes of Judah and Simeon, after 
they had defeated him in a great battle. D. at Jerusa- 
lem, k. c. 1443. 

Adon ie, a. Relating to Adonis. 

(Pros.) A verse which consisted of a dactyle and a 
spondee or trochee; as, rë jurentus. It was so called 
from being first used in the elegies on Adonis, the lover 
of Venus. 

Adonic Festivals, certain festivals held yearly by the 
ancients on the banks of the Adonis, a river of Phoeni- 
cia, where Adonus, or Thammuz, as he is termed in the 
East, was supposed to have received his deuth- wound 
At certain periods of the year this river becomes tinged 
with a high red color, caused by the washing up of por- 
tions of red earth This discoloration of the waters wis 
ascribed by the ancients to a supposed sympathy possessed 
by the river for the death of the lover of Venus. Mil- 
ton, in his“ Paradise Lost, thus beautifully alludes to 
the fact :— 


‘*Thammuz came next behind, 
Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate, 
In am rous ditties, all a summer s dag: 
While smooth Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the sea, supposed with blood 
Of Thammuz, yearly wounded.’ 

Adonijah, the fourth son of king David, by Haggith 
He aimed at his father’s crown, but Solomon was pro- 
claimed king of Israel, when Adonijah fled to the taber- 
naclefor protection. Alter the death of David he wus 
slain by order of Solomon, B. c. 1015. 

Ado’nis, (Myth) son ot Myrrha, daughter of Cinyras, 
king of Cyprus, was born in Arabia, whither his mothe: 
had fled in consequence of certain transactions which it 
is not necessury tu relate. Belore the birth of her sou 
she was trunstormed into the tree which produces the 
fragrant gum called by her name: this, however, did not 
hiuder his being brought into the world in due season: 
he grew up a model of manly beauty, and was passion- 
ately beloved by Aphrodite (Venus), who quitted Olym- 
pus to dwell with him. Hunting was his favorite pur- 
suit, until, having gone to the chase against the entrea- 
ties of his mistress, he was mortally wounded in the 
thigh by a wild boar. Venus, coming too late to his 
rescue, changed his blood into flowers, After death he 
was suid to stand as high in the favor of Persephone 
(Proserpine), as before in that of Aphrodite; but the 
latter being inconsolable, her rival gencrously consented 
that Adonis should spend half the year with his celes- 
tial, half with his infernal mistress. The fable has been 
variously interpreted. One explanation makes the alter- 
nate abode of Adonis above and under the earth, typical 
of the burial of seed, which in due season rises above 
ground for the propagation of its species; another, of 
the annual passage of the sun from the northern to the 
southern hemisphere. 

| Ado’nis, n. ( Bot.) The Pheasant’s Fye, a gen. of annual 

and perennial plants, order Aanunculuces, comprising 

nuny species of very great beauty. and so called fanci- 
tully from the plant which sprang trom the blood of 

Adonis when wounded by a boar. The A. are dis- 

Hiuguished from the Ranuncula by the want of a little 

scalo at the basa of the petals, and from other genera of 
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the order by the numerous hard, dry, sharp-pointed 
grains of which its fruit consists. A. autumnalis, the 
common pheasant’s-eye of vur gardens, a native of Eu- 
rope, but naturalized in some parts of New York, has 
deep crimson flowers, and is annual. The A. vernalis 


has yellow flowers, of a brilliancy which is rendered 
the more dazzling by the deep green tuft of finely dé 
vided leaves among which they expand. It is a perem 
nial plant, cultivated in gardens. 


Fig. 34.— ADONIS AUTUMNALIS. 


Ado’ny, a Hungarian town on the banks of the Dam- 
ube, 28 m. S. of Pesth. Fop. 3,000. 

Asore, ad. [Prefix a, for ad, and door.) At or by the 

vors. (R. 

Adopt, 5 a. [Fr. adopter, from Lat. adoptare.) To take 
10 one’s self by choice or approval; — applied to persona, 
principles, or opinions, courses of conduct, and asso- 
ciation. 

* The solicitations of our natural or adopted desires. ''— Locke, 

Adopted, p. d. Taken asa son by choice. — Selected or 
assumed as one’s own. 

Adoptedly, ad. After the manner of something 
adopted. 

Adopter; n. One who adopts. 

(Chem.) A vessel, more often written adapter, q. v. 

Adop'tiani, See ADOPTIONI-M. 

Adoption, u. Fr., front Lat. . the takin, 
of another's child as one's own. By the Roman 
Grecian laws, if a person had no children of his own, he 
might appoint any other person te be his child by adop- 
tion, and, trom that moment, the child became, to all 
intents and purposes, a member of the family of his 
adopter. There was also a custom in ancient Rome of 
adopting by will. Thus it was that Julius Cæsar adopted 
his great nephew Octavius, who was thencetorth called 
Caius Julius Cæsar Octavisnns; but is more generally 
known under the more pompous appellation of Angus- 
tus, which he afterwards assumed. The 11th titleot the 
first book of Justinian’s Institutes is concerning adop- 
tion. — The German system of adoption is derived from 
the Roman law, but modified so as to be more in har- 
mony with the German usages. The age of the adopter 
ought to be fifty at least. As for the adopted son, the 
Prussian law merely requires him to be younger than 
the father; while the Austrian code requires him to be 
eighteen years younger than the adoptive father. — The 
French law on adoption is to be found in the 1sth title 
of the first book of the Code Ciril. A. is not recognized 
in English law. In the United States, A. is regulated 
by statute (under various restrictions) in several of the 
States, us Massachusetts, Texas, Ilinois (1867), and 
Iowa (1868). In general, A. entitles the child to all the 
rights and privileges of a legal heir, except that it shall 
not take property limited to the heirs of the body of the 
new parents, nor coming from their collateral kindred. 

Adop'tionism, n. The name given toa strife which 
urose in the Church, in Spain, towards the end of the 
9th century. Ihe leaders in this controversy were 
Felix of Urgellis and Elipandos of Toledo, who held 
that Christ in his human nature was the son of God 
only by adoption, The controversy ceased on the death 
of the two leaders, 

Adop tious, d. Adoptive. 

Adop’tive, a. [Fr. adoptif, from Lat. adoptivus.] One 
who is adopted, as, an adoptive son; or one who adopts, 
as, an udeptive father. 

A’‘dor, n. ( Bot.) A name for spelt. — Crabb. 

Adorabil'ity, n. The state or quality of being adora- 
ble; adorableness. (u.) 

Ador‘able, a. [Fr., from Lat. adorabilis.) That which 
is worthy of adoration, or of the utmost love or respect, 

Ador’ableness, n. ‘the quality of being adorable; 
worthiness of divine honor, 

Ador’ably, ad. In a manner worthy of adoration. 

Adore’, v. a. (Fr. adorer, from Lut. adorare, to pray.) 
To worship with external homage; to pay. ivine honors, 

“ The mountain nymphs and Themis they adore, 
Aud from their oracles relief implore." — Dryden. 
—To love, to reverence, to honor in the highest degree. 
The people appear adoring their prince, and their prince 
adoring God. ` — Tatler. 

Adore'a, n. A term of various acceptation among the 
Romans, sometimes signifying grain in general, at 
others a kind of cake offered in sacrifice; and again it 
was used to denote the gratuitous distribution of corn; 
whence it became applied to all forms of reward. 

Ador‘er, n. One who adores; a worshipper;—more 
usually a lover, an admirer. 

I profess myself her adorer not her friend.“ Shak. 

Adora tion, n. 17 The act of adoring and worship- 
ping God. — Among the Hebrews the act of adoration 
consisted in falling upon the knee, and then gradually 
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Mnclining the body until the body touched the ground; 
but sometimes they only rose wp and suddenly pros- 
trated the body. The same custom prevailed among the 
first Christians, and is still an essential part of the 
Mahometan religion. We need not speak of the pos 
tures by which every church expresses adoration, thinke 
ing that any act actuated by a religious sentiment is 
worthy of respect, but that the better act of adoration 
is the internal one, coming from the heart and soul. 


Fig. 35. — ADORATION. 
(Modern Egypt.) 


Adoringly, ad. With adoration. 

Adorn’, v. 4. [Lat. adornure.) To dress or deck some 
one with ornaments. 

“ He hath clothed me with the garments of salvation, as a bride 
herself with her jewels." — Isaiah lxi. 10. 
—To set out any place or thing with decorations; as, a 
lery is adorned with pictures or statues. — To embel- 
h with oratory or elegance of language. 
“ Their names some noble poem shall adorn.’ Dryden. 

Ador'ner, n. One who adorns. 

Adorn’‘ing, n. Ornament. 

Adorn’‘ingly, ad. By adorning. 

Adorn’ment, n. Ornament; embellishment. (0.) 

Adorno. The name of three doges of Genoa: 1. 4. 
GABRIELE, 1354; — 2. A. ANTONIO, 1381; —3. A. PROSPERO, 
elected 1161. He drove out the Sforzas and their Milan 
eso troops from Genoa and became the idol of the peo- 
ple, but his popularity was ephemeral, aud he died in 
exile, 1486. 

Adoseula'tion, n. [Lat. adosculari, to kiss,] (Bot.) 
The inserting of one part of a plant into another. 

( Physiol.) An impregnation by mere external contact, 
Without intermission, as in fishes. — Webster. 

Ad’our, a river of France, which rises 6 miles to the 
east of Baréges, in the department of the Upper Pyre- 
nees, and running by Tarbes and Dax, falls into the bay 
of Biscay, 3 miles beyond Bayonne, where it joins the 
Nive. Its course, through many fertile valleys, is about 
180 miles. 

Ad’owa, one of the principal towns in the kingdom of 
Tigre, Abyssinia, with houses built in a conical form, 
and arranged into streets. It is the great mart between 
the interior and the coast, and reaps the advantage of a 
transit trade between the Red Sea-ports and Gondar. 
Pop. 10,000. Lat. 14° 127 30” N., lon 39° 5 E. 

Adown’, ad. [From A. 8. dûn, hill.] Down; on the 
ground; 

Thrice did she sink adown in deadly sound."—Faerie Queene. 

Adown’, prep. Down; towards the ground; from a 
higher situation toward a lower. 

*' Adown her shoulders fell her length of hair.""—Dryden. 

Ad ndus omnium. [Lat., the weight of the 
wirde.| ( Med.) Words inserted in pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations, or prescriptions, when the last ingredient ought 
to weigh as much as all the others put together. 

Ad quod damnum? Lat., to wiatdamage?] Law.) 
A writ to inquire whether a grant will be attended with 
injury to any one. 

A’‘dra, a seaport of Spain, in Grenada, 60 miles S E. of 
Grenada. Its lead mines are the chief support of the 
inhabitants. Pop 7,500. 

Ad’ragant, or Tragacanth. See Gum. 

2 an Indian town in the British dis- 
trict uf Tanjore, presidency of Madras, 31 miles W. of 
Point Calimere. 

Adramy’ti, a town of Natolia, on the E. coast of a gulf 
of the same name, 53 miles N. of Smyrna. Gall-nuts, 
olives, and wool form its principal exports. 

Adra'ra, a village of Lombardy, in Italy, celebrated for 
the wars of the Guelphs and the Ghibellines, 74 miles 
from Bergamo. 

Adras ta. (Myth.) One of the Oceanides, who nursed 

upiter. 

Adras tis. (Myth.) A daughter of Jupiter and Neces- 
sity. She is called by some Nemesis. aud is the avenger 
of wrong. The ptians placed her above the moon, 
whence she looked down upon the actions of men. 

Adras’tus, There are many of this name in ancient his- 
tory, the most remarkable of whom is the son of Talaus 
and Lysimache, who was king of Argos. Polynices, being 
banished from Thebes by his brother Eteocles, fled to 
Argos, where he married Argia, daughter of A. The 
king assisted his son-in-law, and marched against 
Thebes with an army led by seven of his most famous 
generals. All perished in the war except A., who, with 
a few men who were saved from slaughter, fled to 
Athens, and implored the aid of Theseus against the 
Thebans, who qpposed the burying of the Argives fallen 
in battle. Theseus went to his assistance and was vic- 
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torious.— A., after a long reign, died from grief oc 
casioned by the death of his son ZXgialeus. A temple 
was raised to his memory at Sicyon. 

Ad’rets, Francis DE BEAUMONT, BARON DEs,a violent 
French Huguenot, who signalized himself by many dar- 
ing exploits, as well as cruelties. He subsequently be- 
came a Catholic, but died ua be had lived, in general de- 
testation. D. 1587. At some places he obliged his 
prisoners to throw themselves from the battlements 
upon the pikes of_his soldiers. Reproaching one for re- 
treating twice from the fatal leap, “Sir,” replied the 
man, “I defy you, with all your bravery, to take it iu 
three.” This keen rejoinder saved his life. 

Ad’ria. [Anc. Hadria, Hatria, or Atria.) A town of N. 
Italy, province Rovigo. It was formerly of such great 
importance as to give its name to the Adriatic Sea, 
but is now only interesting as one of the oldest towns in 
Europe. It is crossed by the Castagnaro, a branch of the 
Adige, and stands 30 miles 8.8.W. of Venice. It was an- 
ciently a seaport in Cisalpine Gaul, but the alluvia of 
the Po and Adige have caused the sea to recede, until 
the town is now 14 miles inland. Pup. 10,000. Lat. 45° 
3, N., lon. 11° E. 
drian, or Hadrian, Punuius Rus, a Roman em- 
peror, B. at Rome, 76 4. b. Entering the army quite 
young, he became tribune of a legion, and married Sa- 
bina, the heiress of Trajan, whom he accompanied on his 
expeditions, and became successively prætor, governor 
of Pannonia, and consul. On Trajan’s death, in 117, he 
assumed the government, made peace with the Persians, 
and remitted the debts of the Roman people. No mon- 
arch informed himself more by travelling than Adrian. 
In 120 he visited Gaul, whence be passed over to Britain. 
He afterwards visited Africa and Asia, and in 125 was ini- 
tiated into the Eleusinian mysteries at Athens. In his 
reign the Christians underwent a dreadful persecution. 
He built a temple to Jupiter, on Mount Calvary, and 
placed a statue of Adonis in the manger of Bethlehem; 
he also had images of swine engraved on the gates of 
Jerusalem, all of which acts indicate a contempt for 
Christianity. Adrian D. at Baise, 139. Ou his deathbed he 
composed some Latin verses, addressed to his soul, which 
betray his uncertainty with regard tu a future state. 
He had great virtues, which were, however, blended 
with as great vices. He adopted as his son Titus Anto- 
nius, on condition that he should adupt Marcus Annius 
Verus and the son of Lucius Verus. 

A’drian I., Pore, born at Rome, succeeded Stephen III. 
in 772. Like his predecessor, he had to struggle agiiust 
the power of the Longubards, who had invaded the Ex- 
archate and other provinces bestowed by Pepin, king of 
the Franks, on the Roman see. Adrian applied to Charle- 
magne for assistance against Desiderius, king of the 
Longobards. The king of the Franks crossed the Alps, 
defeated Desiderius, and overthrew the kingdom of the 
Longobards in Italy, in 774. Charlemagne then went 
to Rome, where Adrian acknowledged him as king of 
Italy, and the latter renewed the grant of the provinces 
bestowed on the Roman see by Pepin. Charlemagne 
paid another visit to Adrian at Rome in 787, when his 
son Pepin was christened by the pope. In 787, the sev- 
enth general council of the church was held at Nicaea, in 
which the worship of images was confirmed, and the 
iconoclasts were excommunicated. D. alter a long pon- 
tificate of nearly 24 years, 795. Adrian was a man of 
talent and dexterity; he succeeded in gaining and pre- 
serving the friendship of the greatest sovereign of his 
time, and under him Rome began to breathe aguin after 
the continual alarms caused by the Longobards, the last 
of the barbarian invaders of the Western Empire. 

Adrian II., born at Rome, succeeded Nicholas I. in the 
papal chair, 867. He had been married, and hada daugh- 
ter by his wife Stephania, from whom he afterwards sepa- 
rated in order to live in celibacy. During the pontificate 
of Adrian, Photius, patriarch of Constantinople, with- 
drew from the Church of home, from which time the 
schism between the Greek and Latin churches dates. 
which continues ta this day. Adrian D. 872, and was 
succeeded by John VIII. 

Adrian III., u. at Rome, succeeded Marinus in 884, 
and died the following year. 

Adrian IV., the only Englishman who was ever raised 
to the dignity of the papal chair, succeeded Anastasius 
IV. 1154. His name was Nicholas Breakespere; and for 
some time he filled a mean situation in the monastery 
of St. Albans. Being refused the habit in that house he 
went to France, and became a clerk in the monastery of 
St. Rufus, of which he was afterwards chosen abbot. 
Eugenius III. created him cardinal in 1146, and in 1148 
sent him legate to Denmark and Norway. which nations 
he converted to the Christian faith. When nominated 

pe, he grahted to Henry IL. a bull for the conquest of 
reland. In 1155 he excommunicated the king ot Sicily; 
and about the same time, the emperor Frederic, meet- 
ing him near Sutinam, held his stirrup while he mounted 
his horse. A. took the emperor with him, and conse- 
crated him king of the Romans in St. Peter's church. 
The next year the king of Sicily submitted, and was ab- 
solved. D., supposed of poison, 1159.— A., by his active 
conduct, left the papal territory in a better state than 
he fonnd it. He was succeeded by Alexander III. 
Adrian V., a Genoese, succeeded Innocent in 1276, 


and died five weeks after his election. He was succeeded | 


by John XX. 

Adrian VI., n. at Utrecht, of an obscure family, ad- 
vanced himself by his talents to the post of vice-chancellor 
of the University of Louvain. Ferdinand of Spain gave 
him the bishopric of Tortosa. Alter Ferdinund's death 
he was co-regent of Spain with Cardinal Ximenes. He 
was elected pope in 1522, after the death of Leo X., 
chiefly through the influence of Charles V., whose au- 
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thority was then spreading over Italy, D 1523, and was 
succeeded by Clement VIL Adrian appears to have been 
an honest, conscientious man, who fell upon evil times, 
and was unequal to the difficulties which he had to en- 
counter. He was desirous of maintaining peace, and of 


stopping, if possible, the schism of the Lutherans by 
relorming the church, but he did not live long enough 
to effect anything essential. 

Adrian, in Michigan, a flourishing town. capital of 
Lenawee co., Ou a 8 of the Raisin river, 37 miles 


from Monroe. . 8.438. 

Adrian, in New Jork. a post-village of Steuben co., 32 
niles M. N. W. of Corning. 

Adrian, in Ohio, a post-village of Seneca co., 45 miles 
8.W. of Sandusky. 

Adrian, in Wisconsin, a township of Monroe co., 12 
miles E. of Sparta. 

Adrian’ce, iu New York, a post - village of Duchess co. 

Adria’‘no, a mountain of Spain, in Biscay, over which 
is a very difficult road to Alba and Old Castile. It is one 
of the highest of the Pyrenees, and is only inhabited by 
a few shepherds. 

Adriano’ple, the second city of European Turkey, on 
the Maritza, 135 miles from Constantinople. It is now 
about 5 m. in circumference, surrounded by old walls, 
and defended by a citadel. Its streets are narrow and 
irregular, but adorned with fountains and mosques, of 
which there are about 140. Manuf, silk, woollen. and 
cotton stuffs. Rose-water and other perfumes are made, 
and there are both dyeing and tanning establishments. 
Ex: „ wool, opium, leather, wax, Ac. Pup. 100,000, of 
whom 30,060 are Greeks., Lat. 41° 4 N., lon. 26° 36’ E 
The bazaar and the mosque of Selim are here the objects 
of great attraction. The former is a brick building of 
about 300 paces in length, and offers for sale all the rich 
commodities of the East; the latter is built as a theatre, 
from the ruins of Famagusta, in Cyprus. Its principal 
balcony has an ascent of 377 steps.—In the adjacent 

lain. Constantine theGreat defeated Licinius in 323, and 

In 378 the Goths overpowered Valens. — In 1360 the Sul- 
tan Moorad I. took the city from the Greeks, when it 
became the capital of the empire, nnd the favorite resi- 
dence of the sultans till the 15th century.— On the 20th 
August, 1829. it was taken by the Russian general Die- 
bitsch, which led to the treaty of peace concluded at 
Adrianople on the following 14th September. The stip» 
ulations of this treaty restored to the Porte those parts 
of Bulgaria and Roumelia which the Russians had con- 
quered, besides Moldavia and Wallachia; it also fixed 
the Pruth and the right bank of the Danube, from the 
mouth of the former river, to be the boundary-line be- 
tween Turkey in Europe and Russia. The limits of the 
Asintic territories of the two states were also exactly 
defined, and the liberty of trading to all parts of Turk- 
ish dominions conceded to Kussians, besides the trading 
navigation of the Danube, the Mediterranean, and the 
Black sea. The free passage of the Dardanelles was like- 
wise guaranteed. The political independence of Greece 
was to be recognized by the Porte as well us that of 
Moldavia, Wallachia, and Servia acknowledged. 

Adriatic Sea, or CIT or VENICE, thut portion of the 
Mediterranean sea which lies Letween the consts of 
Italy, Illyria, and Albania. Its length from Cape Leura 
to Trieste is 450 m and its mean breadth is 90m. The 
Po and the Adige are the only rivers of importance it 
receives, and its gieatest depth is not more than 22 
fathoms, whilst a great part of it is not 12 fathoms, Its 
navigation is generally safe in summer, but in winter 
the violence of the winds from the south-east causes 
much destruction to shipping. On the Venetian side 
the shores are low, but on the Dalmatian the waves, in 
stormy weather, lash the rocks which girdle the coast 
to n great height. It runs from the south-east, at lat. 
400 5’, to north-west, at lat. 45945’ — The A. tukes its 
name from the city of Adria; its waters are more salt 
than those of the ocean. 

Adrift’, adv. [A. S. adrifan, to drive away.] Floating 
at random. 

** With all his verdure spoil'd. and trees adrift 
Down the great river to the opening gulf, 
And there take root. — Milton. 

(Mar) A term signifying that a vessel has broken 
loose from her moorings, and is driven to and fro by the 
winds and waves. 

Adroga’tion, n. [Lat. adrogatin, from rogare, to ask. ] 
The name given in ancient Rome to the adoption (vee 
this word) of a person who was his own muster. Phe 
mode of proceeding was bya Lill proposed to the pecple 
in the Comitta curiata, whence the name ad rogation, 

Adroit’, o. [Fr.] Dexterous, skilful, ingenious; ready 
in invention or execution, 

| Adroit’ly, „dr. [Fr. adrvitement.) In an adroit manner. 

| Adroitness, „. Dexterity; skilfuluess; readiness in 
the use of limbs or mental faculties. 

Adry’, a. [From annd dry.) Thirsty: in want of drink — 
it follows ever the noun; as, “I cannot drink when 1 
am not adry.” 

Adsciti'tious, a. [Lat. adscititius.] That which ts 
taken in to complete something else; supplemental ; 
additional, Adventitions; superfluous; redundant. 

Adsciti’tiously, adr. In an adscititions manner. 

Ad'seript, n. t. adseriberr, to ascribe.) One who 
is held to service, as attached to some object or place. 

Adserip'tus Gleb’s, [Lat.] Attached to the soil; 

a serf, 

Ad'sidella. n. Among the Romans, the table at which 
the flamens sat during the sacrifices. 

Adsignifiea’tion, n. A modification of meaning in 
a word by adjunction of a prefix or affix. A 

Adsig'nify, v.a. [From ad, and signify.) To modify 
the meaning of a word by adjunction of a prefix or affix 
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Adstrie'tion, n. [Lat. adstrictio, from adstringere, to 
draw close.) The act of binding fast or together for 
causing contraction. 

(Al.) Constipation. (x.) 

Adstrie'tory, a. See ASTRIOTORY, 

Adstrin gent, a. See AsTRINGENT. 

A due. 1 ee For two voices or instrumente. 

Ad'ularia. n. (Min.) A transparent or translucent 
variety of felspar found in granitic rocks. 

Ad’ulate, v. a. To flatter in excess, (R.) 

Adula’‘tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. adware, to flutter.) 
Praise, excessive in quantity, and interested in expres- 
sion. 

Ad‘ulator, n. pe adulateur.) One who flatters in 
excess, or servilely, 

Ad’ulatory, a. (0. Fr. adulatoire.] Containing flat- 
teries or praises beyond what is merited. 

Ad’ulatress, n. rr. adulatrice.) A woman who flat- 


ters in excess, or servilely. (.) 

Ad ule. (Anc. Geog.) The modern Zulla, sitnate in An- 
nesley bay, on the west coast of the Red Sea, Lat. 16° 
40 


Adullam. (Anc. Geog.) One of the cities of the plain, 
in the tribe of Judah, fortified by king Kehoboam. The 
“Cave of Adullam,” where David hid when pursued by 
the Philistines, was probably near the Dead Sea. 

Adult’, a. [Fr. adulte, from Lat. adultus, grown up.] 
In a general sense, a term signifying anything grown 
up to, or arrived at maturity. It is also applied to that 
period of human life which extends from manhood to 
old age. 

Adult’, u. A person grown up to manhood. 

(Law.) A man of 14 and a woman of 12 years and up- 
wards. 

Adult'ed, p.a. Completely grown. 

Adul'terant, n. The person or thing that adulterates. 

Adul'terate, v.a. [Lat. aduiterare, to commit adul- 
tery.) To contaminate, corrupt, make impure, by mix- 
ing with inferior substances; as, to adul/erale drugs, 
liquors, articles of food. the coin of a country, &c. 

Adulterate, a. Tainted with adultery. — Corrupted 
with some inferior mixture. 

Adul'terately, adv. In an adulterate manner. 

Adul'terateness, n. The quality or state of being 
adulterated, or counterfeit. 

Adultera'tion, n. [Fr.) The act of adulterating or 
corrupting by foreign mixture the articles of food, 
drugs, und products of the arts and manulactures;— 
the state of being adulterated.—There are enactments 
against A. in most of the European countries, and also 
from jong in Pennsylvania and some other States, but it 
is only of late that this criminal fraud, from which most 
cases of poisoning originate, has seriously attracted the 
public attention. In New York and New Jersey, by 
Acts of May and June, 1881, A. is punishable by fine; 
and it is hoped that this salutary law will be strictly 
enforced, and soou adopted in most of the other 
States. 

Adul'terer, n. The man guilty of adultery. 

(Script.) A man who violates his religious covenant. 

Adul'teress, n. [Lat. aduleratriz.| A woman guilty 
of adultery, 

(Script ) A woman who violates her religious covenant. 

Adul'terine, n. [lat. adulterinus.] (Luw.) A child 
born of an adulterous intercourse. 

Adul'terine, a Spurious; adulterous. 

Adul'terous, a. Guilty of adultery; relating to adnl- 
tery. 

Adul'terously, ad. In an adulterous manner. 

Adultery, n. Fr. adultère, from Lat. aduiterium.] 
(Law.) The offence of incontinence between two mar- 
ried persons, or between two persons, one of whom is 
married. In the latter case it is called single, in the 
former, double adultery. — This crime was punished by 
the Jewish law with death; but it must be remembered 
that the kind of A. which by the Mosaic law constituted 
a capital crime, was only the sexual connection of a wife 
with any other man than her husband. This distinction 
was analogous to the whole system of the Jewish mar- 
riage-law; by which the husband and wife had not an 
equal right to restrain each other from infidelity; for 
the former might marry another wife, or take concu- 
bines to his bed, without giving his first wife a legal 
right to complain of any infringement of her matrimo- 
nial rights. The first Koman laws were very severe for 
this crime, but the J dian e revised (B. o. 17) the old 
legislation on the subject, and made A. in the wife 
only punishable by her banishment and partial forfeit- 
ure of her dowry, her paramour losing also the half 
part of his goods.—Doubleand singleadultery are punish- 
able by vurious degrees of severity in most of the coun- 
tries of modern Europe. By the French Code Civil the 

A. of the wife in all cases, and the A. of the husband 
when committed in his abode, is a ground of séparation 
de corps; the husband may also have his wife and her 
paramour punished by 2 years’ imprisonment. In 
America and England A., considered as a civil injury, 
forms the ground of an action of damages against the 
paramour, and also of absolute divorce. In England it 
is not punishable at common law. In America it is 


made criminal by special statutes in many of the States, | 


Unt in as many more it is not criminal, unless it be 
Open and notorious. 

Adult/ness, n. The state of being adult. (n.) 

Adum’brant, a. [See Apumurate.] That which gives 
a faint shadow or slight resemblance. 

Adum’brate, v.a. Lat. «/umbrare, from ad, and um- 
brare, toshade.| To shadow out: to give slight likeness; 
to exhibit a faint resemblance like that which shadows 
afford to the Lodies which they represent. 
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Adumbra’‘tion, n. The act of adumbrating, or giving 
a slight and imperfect representation. — The slight and 
imperfect representation of a thing; a faint sketch. 

( Her.) The shadow of a tigure painted of a color 
durker than the fleld. 

Ad’umpoor, an Indian town in the British district of 
Azimgurh. Lat. 16° N., km. 0° 2 E. 

Adun‘city, n. [Lat. aduncitas.] Crookedness; flexure 
inwards: hookedness, 

Adun’cous, a. [Lat. aduncus, from ad, and uncus, 
hooked.) Crooked; having the form of a hook. 

Adust', a. [Lat. adustus.) Burnt up; scorched; hot 
and fiery. 

The same adust complexion has {mpell'd 
Charles to the couvent, Philip to the held. — Pope. 

Adust/ed, d. Burnt; scorched; dried with fire; look- 
ing as if scorched. 

Adust'ible, a. 
up (x.) 

Adus'tion, n. The act of burning up, or drying; the 
state of being burned up or dried as by fire. 

{Surg.) The application, rarely used by modern sur- 
geons, of any substance ty the animal body, which acts 
like fire. Cauterization. 

Ad valo' rem. (lat., according to the value.] (Om. ) 
A term used for those duties or customs which are paid 
according to the value of the goods, and at a certuln 
rate per cent. 

Advaneel, v.a. 
move ouward, 

Nov morn, her rosy steps in the eastern clime 
Advancing, so d the carth with orient pearl.” — Milton. 

—To raise in dignity or office; to aggrandize, 

“The declaration of the greatness of Mordecai, whereunto the 
king advanced him. — Esther x. 2. 

— To improve, as, 

"To advance the nature of man to its highest perfection." — 
Tillotson. 


That which may be adusted or burnt 


[Fr. avancer.) To bring forward; to 


—To heighten; to grace; to give lustre to. 
As the calling dignifies the man, so the man much more ad- 
vances his calliug. — Souta 


—To forward; to uccelerate the growth or progress of; 


This culture did rather retard than advance. — Bacon. 
—To propose; to make known; to bring to view; as, 
“Idare not advance my opinion. '— Dryden. 
—To pay in part, or wholly, before the delivery of goods 
purchased, the execution of work or the performance of 
any business; to supply or pay for others, in expectation 
of reimbursement. 
To increase; as, “to advance the price of goods.” (o.) 
Advance’, v.n. To come forward. 
“ At this the youth, whose vent'rous soul 
No fears or mugic art control, 
Advanced in open sight. — Parnell. 
—To make improvement iu knowledge, or in dignity, 
office, &c. 
“They who wonld advance In knowledge, should not take 
words for real entities in nature.” — Locke. 

Advanee’,n. The act of coming forward, progress 

approach; — an act of invitation. 
Not all the advances, all the smiles, 
Can move one unrelenting heart.”— Walsh. 

Improvement. moral or physical; progression. 

(Com.) Money paid in part, or wholly, before it is 
due, or the delivery of goods purchased, the execution 
of work, or the performance of any business.— The 
money or goods furnished; as, “The banker will not 
make advances.” — In advance, a person is suid to be in 
advance to another when he has given more money or 
goods than it was agreed. — To goin advance, to go before. 

(AMech.) Annular advance. See ANNULAR. 

Linear advance. See LINEAR. 

Advance’, a. Sometimes used for advanced; as, an 
advance-payment, an advance-guard, &c. 

Advanced’, p. a. Which is in front or has made pro- 
gress; come forward; promoted, 

(Mil.) Any portion of an army which js in front of 
the rest; and figuratively, the promotion of officers and 
soldiers. 

Advanced Way. (Frrt.) A terre plein on the exterior 
of the advanced ditch. similar to the first covered way. 

Advanced Ditch, ar Moat. (F rt.) The trench sur- 
rounding the glacis or esplanade of a place. 

Advanced Guard, or Vanguard. ( Mil.) The first line or 
division of an army, placed in order of battle. It also de- 
notes a party of cavalry stationed before the main guard. 

Advanced Lunettes, ( Fort.) Works resembling bas- 
tions or ravelines, having faces and flanks. They are 
formed upon or beyond the glacis. 

Advanced Works. ( Fort.) Works constructed beyond 
the covered way and glacis, but within the range of the 
musketry of the main works. 

Advance’ment, n. [Fr. avancement.) The act of 
advancing: the state of being advanced; improvement; 
progression; promotion. — Money paid in advance 

(Law.) A gitt by anticipation from a parent to a child, 
of the whole, or a part, of what it is supposed such child 
would inherit on the death of the parent. The effect of 
an A, is to deduct from the distributive share of the child 
the amount so received, estimating its value at the time 
of receipt. 

ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. (See page 208.) 
Advan'cer, n. He who advances anything ; a promoter. 
Advan‘eing, p.a. Going forward; as, “the advancing 

armies.” 

Advan ‘ceive, a. Tending to advance. (n.) 


Advan‘tage, n. [Fr. avantage.) Superiority ;— with 
of or over ; 


+ “His practical pradence gives him an advantage over you."—Sprat. 


ADVE 


Opportunity; convenience; gain; profit. — Any citcum. 
stance, means, or state, favorable to success. 

“ What advantage will it be unto thee, if I be cleansed from my 
win ?“ — Job xxxv. 3. 

Advantage, v.a. To benefit; to profit. (o.) 

Ad vun taged, a. Possessed of advantages, 

In the most advantaged tempers, this disposition ls but com 
parative.” — Glanv. 

Advan’‘tage-ground, n. Ground that gives supe 
riority and opportunities of annoyance or resistance. 
Advanta’geous, a. [Fr. avaniageuz.] Producing ad- 

vantage; profitable; useful; convenient. 

Advanta’geously, adv. Conveniently; opportunely; 
profitably. 

Advanta’geousness, n. Quality of being advan- 
tageous; profitableness, 

Advene’, r.n. [Lat. adrenio, to come.) To accede; to 
become part of something else without being essential; 
to be superadded. 

Ad’vent, „. [Lat. adrentus, coming.) (Eccl. Hist.) A 
term applied by the Christian Church to certain weeks 
before Christinas. Anciently the season of Advent con- 
sisted of six weeks, and this is still the duration of it in 
the Greek Church. In the Catholic Church, however, 
and in the Protestant churches that observe Advent, it 
only lasts four weeks, commencing with the Sunday 
nearest St. Andrew's day (Nov. 30), either before or 
after. It is appointed to be observed as a reason of de- 
votion, being intended to commemorate the coming of 
Christ in the flesh, and to direct the thoughts to his 
second coming. This season was observed with greay 
austerity by the primitive Christians. 

Adveuti'tious, a. | Lat. adrentitius.] Any thing that 
accidentally, and not in the common course of natural 
causes, happens to make a part of another. Something 
accruing or befalling a person or thing from without. 

(Med.) Acquired, — opposed to hereditary; so, gout 
and scrofula are sometimes hereditary, and very often 
adventitious, 

Adventitious Roots. (Bot.) Roots which are not 
produced by the direct elongation of the radicle of the 
embryo. They generally spring from the true roots, 
from suckers, runners, bulbe, or other subterranean 
modifications of the stem. Adventitious roots are some- 
times given off by the stems and branches, and are then 
termed aérial roots. 

Adventi'tiously, adv. In an adventitious manner; 
accidentally. 

Adventi'tiousness, n. The state of being adventi- 
tious. 

Advent'ual, a. Relating to the season of advent. 

Adventure, n. kr: arrnture.]} An accident; the oc- 
currence of an incident of an unusually stirring charac- 
ter. The adrenture is sometimes unforeseen, sometimes 
sought purposely. — Incident; crisis; casualty; experi- 
ment; romance. 

Advent’ure, v. u. To try the chance; to dare; to 
venture. 


She would not adventure to set the sole of her foot upon the 
ground.” — Deut. xxviii. 26. 
Advent'ure, v.a. To put at risk, or into the power 
of chance. 
My father adventured his life for you.” — Judges ix. 17. 
Adventure. in Michigan, a post-vftice of Ontonagon co. 
Advent'ure Bay, situated on the S. E. coast of New 
Holland, Jat. 48° 21’ S., lon. 147° 29° E. This bay was 
first discovered by Capt. Furneaux, in 1773, and was 
named by him after the ship which he commanded, and 
which formed part of the expedition under the orders 
of Capt. Cook, The anchoring ground is good and well 
sheltered, and the neighboring shore furnishes abun- 
dance of wood and water. Capt. Cook found the abo- 
rigines to be mild and cheerful, but totally devaid of 
activity and genius, and nearly on a level with the 
wretched natives of Terra del Fuego. 

Adventure, BILL or. [Fr. aventure, hazard.] (m.) 


A writing which is signed by a merchant, and which 
states that the goods on board a vessel are the property 
of another, who is to run all risk, the merchant only 
binding himself to account for the produce. 

Adventureful, a. Adventurous. 

Adventurer, n. [Fr. uventurier.] One who advent- 
ures; one who engages in hazardous enterprises; one 
who seeks occasion fur adventures, or is toud of taking 
risks. — Worcester. 

Advent’uresome, a. Venturesome. (k.) 

Adventurous, d. One inclined to adventures or en- 
terprises; bold, daring, courageous: venturesume. 

„At land and sea. in many a doubtful fight 
Was never known a more advent’rous kuight. '— Dryden. 
—That which is fall of hazard; dangerous. 
Rut I've already troubled you too long, 
Nor dare attempt a more advent raus song. Addison. 

Advent/urously, adv. In an adventurous manner 
boldly; daringly. 

Advent’urousness, n. The quality of being advent- 
nrous; boldness. 

Ad'verb. n. [Fr. adverbe, from Lat. adrerbum. ] (Gram.) 
The name given to a class of words employed with 
verbs, adjectives, &c., for the purpose of qualifying their 
Meaning, just as the adjective itself is attached to sub- 
stantives. Inthe English language a very large ma- 
jority of adverbs are distinguished by the termination 
ly, which in the Anglo-Saxon has the fuller form (ice, 
and in German lich. Our own language possesses the 
same suffix in the form like, as godlike, gentlemantike. 
These, however, and many other words in ly, are ndjec- 
tives, as manly, ugly ; and it is difficult to draw the line 
between these two classes, many words especially in 
the oldest writers, being used indifferently for both. 
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Adverbial, a. Having the quality or structure of an 
adverb. 

Adver’bially, ad. In the manner of an adverb. 

Adversa. (Lat. ad, to, and versus, turned towards.] 
ee! A term applied to those coins wherein the 

eads are seen facing each other. 

Adversa’ria, n. pi. (Lat., from adversarius, turned to- 
wards.) A term employed by the ancients to denote a kind 
of commonplace book, or journal, in which were inserted 
remarkable occurrences At the present day the term 
is sometimes used among men of letters, to designate a 
kind of commonplace book, wherein is entered what- 
ever may occur worthy of notice, whether in reading or 
conversation. 

Adversa’rious, a. Adverse. (R.) 

Adversary, n. [Fr. adversaire, from Lat. ad, to or 
against, aud versus, turned.] An opponent; antagonist ; 
enemy; foe. — It sometimes implies an open profession 
of enmity, but is more generally applied to those that 
have verbal or judicial quarrels, as controvertists or 
litigants. 

Ad’versary, a. Opposite to; adverse; hostile. 

Adversa’tion, n. | Lat. adversatio.] Opposition. (R.) 

Adver’sative, a. [Lat. adversativus.| (Gram.) A term 
applied to a word, as but, however, vet, denoting a differ- 
ence between what precedes and that which follows, us 
in this sentence: “This diamond is orient, but it is 
rough "— But is here an adversative conjunction. 

Adver'sative, n. An adversative wo 

Ad’ verse, a. [Lat. adverierc, to turn against.) Acting 
with contrary direction; contrary. 

And twice, by adverse winds, from England's bank 
Drove back again unto my native clime.""—Shak, 
— Contrary to the wish or desire; calamitous, afflictive ; 
nicious: — opposed to prosperous; aa, an 
te. — Personally opponent; hostile; inimical; as, an 
adverse party. 
Bot.) Applied to parts which stand opposite to each 
other. 

Ad’ versely, ad. In an adverse manner; unfortunately. 

Ad’ verseness, n. Opposition. l 

Adversifo'liate, and Adversifo'lious, a. [Lat. 
adversus, opposite, and folium, a leat.) (B..) Having 
leaves opposite each otner. 

Adversity, n. Fr. adversité, from Lat. adversitas.] 
The state of unhappiness ; misery ; calamity; opposed to 
——— i iat 

* Sweet are the uses o hy 
Which like the toad, Seger a 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. — Shak, 

—The cause of our sorrow; affliction; misfortune. — In 

this sense it may have a plural. 
“ Let me embrace these sour adversities, 
For wise men say, it ia the wiser course. "— Shak. 


Advert’, v.n. [Lat. adverto, to turn to.] To attend to; 


to regard; to observe; — used with to before the object 
of regard. 


“ The mind of man being not capable at once to advert to mor 
than one thing... ."— Ray. J 


Adver‘tence, and Adver'teney. n. [From advert.] 
Attention to; regard to; consideration; heedfulness. 

Adver'tent, a. Attentive; heedtul. 

Advertise’, v. a. [Fr. avertir, from Lat. adverto, to 
turn up.] To give notice; to give public information ; to 
announce; to proclaim; to publish in newspapers or 
otherwise; as, to advertise the loss of a pocket-book, a 
house to rent, a pomade to sell, &c. 

Advertisement, n. Information communicated to 
individuals or the public ina manner designed to attract 
general attention; a notice published either in handbills 
or iu a newspaper. 

Advertiser, x. One who advertises. 

Advertis’ing, p.a. Giving intelligence. 

Advice’, n. Fi! avis.) Counsel; instruction; except 
that instruction implies superiority, and udvice may be 
given by equals or inferior. — Information as to the 
state of affairs; notice; intelligence (then commonly in 
the plural); as, “ We have late advices from France.’ 

(Cm.) An information respecting trade communi- 
cated by letter; thus, an advice is generally went by 
one banker or merchant to another, to inform him of 
the drafts or bills drawn on him, with full particulars 
of their sum, date, to whom made payable, &c. This 
document, termed a “letter of advice,” prevents mis- 
takes, and at times detects forgeries; for when bills are 

esented for payment or acceptance, they can be re- 
ed to be honored for want of advice. 

Advice’-boat, n. 
spatches, 

Advisabil ity, n. Quality of being advisable. 

Advisable, n. Prudent; expedient; fit to be advised. 

Advis'abiemess, n. The quality of being advisable or 

t; fitness. 

Advis'ably, ad. With advice. 

Advise’, v. a. [Fr. aviser.) To counsel; to give an ad- 
vice; — with to before the thing advised. 

* If you stir abroad, go arm d. — Arm'd, brother ! Brother, I 
advise you to the best. —Shak. 

—To give information; to inform; to make acqnainted 
with anything: — followed by of before the thing told. 

“ As may advise him of his happy state. — Milton. 

Advise’, v. n. To consider; to deliberate; to weigh. 

“ Advise if this be worth attempting. Milton. 

Advised’, p.a. Acting with deliberation, as after tak- 
ing advice; prudent: cantions. — Performed with de- 
liberation; well-considered; dune with design.— Wor- 
cester. 

Advis’edly, ad. Deliberately; purposely; by design; 
prudently. 

Advis'edness, n. Deliberation; prudent procedure. 


A vessel employed to carry de- 
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Advise’ment, n. [Lat. advisamentum.] Counsel; in- 
formation ;— consultation; deliberation. ( Obs.) 

Advis“er, n. One who advises or gives counsel ; a coun- 
sellor. 

Advising, n. Counsel, advice. (o.) 

Advisory, a. Able to give advice; which gives advice. 

Ad’vocacy, a. [Lat. advocatia.} The act ot pleading; 
vindication; defence; apology. 

Ad’vocate, v.a. [Lat. advecare, to call in aid.) To 
plead in la vor of; to support; to vindicate; to defend. 
Ad’vocate, n. Among the ancient Romans, an advo 
cate was a person skilled in the laws. The origin of 
advocates in Rome was derived from an early institu- 
tion, by which every head of a patrician house had a 
number of dependants, who looked up to him as a pro- 
tector, und in return owed him certain obligations. 
This law established the relation of ai/vocute, or patron, 
and client. As it was one of the principal and most 
ordinary duties of the patron to explain the law to his 
client, and to assist him in his lawsuits, the relation 
was gradually contracted to this extent. — In early pe- 
rivds of the Roman republic, the profession of an advo- 
cate was held in high estimation. It was then the 
practice of advocates to plead gratuitously; those who 
aspired to honors and offices in the state taking this 
course to render themselves distinguished among the 
people. As the simplicity of ancient manners gradually 
disappeared, the services of Roman advocates became 
venal. At first it appears that presents of various kinds 
were given, as voluntary acknowledgments of the grati- 
tude of clients fur services rendered. These payments, 
however, gradually assumed the character of debts; and 
at length became a kind of stipend periodically payable 
by clients to those of the patrician order who devoted 
themselves to pleading. In this form, it became a 
heavy oppression, and was always considered to be an 
abuse, successively prohibited by several laws, which 
were ever eluded. In later periods, as the Roman law 
diffused itself over a great part of Europe, the restric- 
tions upon the pecuniary remuneration of advocates 
entirely disappeared in practice; and the payment of 
pleaders for conducting causes in courts of justice 
resembled in substance the payment of any other ser- 
vices by those who derived benefit from them. — In 
countries where the Roman law prevails, especially in 
France, (see BARREAU,) the pleaders in courts of justice 
are still called advocates; their character, duties, und 
liabilities being extremely various under different gov- 
ernments. In Scotland, the faculty of advocates consists 
of pleaders or counsels, admitted, upon an examination, 
to practise before the courts of session, justiciary, and 
exchequer; they are also entitled to speak in the House of 
Lords in England upon appeals from the Scotch couris.— 
The Lord Advocate, or Kings Advocate, is the principal 
crown lawyer in Scotland. Previously to the union, he 
was one of the great state officers, and sat in parliament 
by virtue of his office, without election. His duty is to 
act as a public prosecutor, and to conduct all causes in 
which the crown is interested, and particularly in crim- 
inal cases. — In the United States and in England an 
advocate is usually termed a counsel, counsellur, or attor- 
ney-at-law—A judge advocate is a lawyer or officer who 

manages a prosecution in a court-martial. 

Ad’vocateship, „. The office of an advocate. 

Ad’vocatess, n. A female advocate. (Obs) 

Advoca'tion, „. [Lat. advocatio.} The act of plead- 
ing; plea; apology. 

Bill of adeveation, (Scotch Law.) A written applica- 
tion to a superior court to call an action before them 
from an inferior court. 

Advocatus diaboli. [Lat.] The speaker or writer 
who, in the Catholic church, shows cause against the 
canonization of a person proposed for sainthood. The 
advocate who defends the proposed saint is called advo- 
catus dei. As the office of the A, diabeli is to insist upon 
the weak points of the life of the proposed saint, this 
name is sometimes popularly applied to those who de- 
light in detracting from the characters of good men. — 
Amer. Ency. 

Advowee’, n. [Fr. avoué, from Lat. advocatus.) He 
thut has the right of advowson, 

Advow’son, v. [Lat. advocatio, a summoning.) (Eng. 
Law.) The right of presenting a fit person to the bishop, 
to be by him instituted to a certain benefice within the 
diocese which has become vacant. The person enjoying 
this right is called the pairon of the church, and the 
right is termed an advowson, because he is bound to 
advocate or protect the rights of the church, and of the 
incumbent whom he has presented. An A. of a religions 
house is that which is vested in the person who foundcd it. 

Ady. n. The Malabar foot, equal to 1014 inches. 

Adyna'mia, n. por: a, privative, and dynamis, power.] 
(Med.) A defect of vital power; debility. 

Adynam’ic, Adynam’ical, a. (d.) Relating 
to adynamia. 

Ad’ytum, n. [Gr., a recess.] (Arch.) The secret dark 
chamber in a temple, to which none but the priests had 
access. It was from this part that the oracles were de- 


livered. The only well-preserved A. of the ancients is 


in the little temple at Pompeii. It is raised some steps 
above the level of the temple, and is without light. 

Adze, or Appice, u. [A. S. adese.) An edged carpenter's 
tool, used to chip surfaces in a horizontal direction, the 
axe being employed to chop materials in a vertical posi- 
tion. The A. is chiefly employed for taking off thin 
chips from timber or boards, and for paring away irre- 
gularities at which theaxe cannot come. 

Æ, n diphthong of very frequent use in the Latin lan- 
guage, which seems not properly to have any place in 
the English, its sound being no other than that of the 
simple E. It has been, nevertheless, retained in some 
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words of Latin ſormation.— [The inquirer will search 
under the letter E for all words not found with the initial 
diphthong K.] 

Ea, (Myth.) A huntress, changed by the gods into an 
island of the sume name, to rescue her from the pursuit 
of her lover, the river Phasis. On the island was a town 
called Æa, which was the capital of Colchis. 

’acus, (Myth.) Son of Jupiter, by & gina. and king of 
the island of Gnopia. A pestilence having destroyed 
all his subjects, he entreated Jupiter to repeople his 
kingdom: and, according to his desire, all the ants which 
were in an old oak were changed into men, and called 
by Æ. myrmidons, from murmer, an ant. Æ. married 
Endeis, by whom he bad Telemon and Peleus. He was 
a man of such integrity that the ancients have made him 
one of the judges of hell, with Minos and Rhadamanthus. 

eid'ium, u.; (B.) A numerous genus of minute 

arasitic plants belonging to the ord. Fungi, found 
n great abundance in northern countries. The species 
are universally parasitic upon the leaves, or flowers, or 
bark of living plants, where they are generated beneath 
the cuticle. Their structure is of the most simple kind; 
consisting of nothing more than a little mass of exces- 
ay minute sporules, or reproductive particles, much 
smaller than the finest sand, inclosed in a thin bag, of 
either a fibrous or reticulated structure, which in time 
pierces the cuticle under which it lies, gradually assumes 
a tubular appearance, and finally bursts at the apex for 
the purpose of enabling the sporules to escape. A great 
many species are found upon the weeds and trees of 
Europe and America. Among the most common is Æ. 
cancellatum, the Pear Xcidium. to be found on the back 
of the leaves of the cultivated pear-tree, to which it 
gives a singular warted aspect. It makes its appear- 
ance crewded in little patches of a pale brown color, 
which, when examined with a microscope, are seen to 
consist of numerous oval bodies about a line long. It 
probably does not produce any injurious effect upon the 
plants it attacks, for it generally makes its appearance 
late in the season, when the leaves have nearly com- 
pleted their office for the year. 
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ZEdes’sa, or Epessa. (Anc. Geog.) A town of Macedonia, 
near Pelia. Caranus, king of Macedonia, took it by fol- 
lowing goats that sought shelter from the rain, and 
called it from that circumstance (aigras, capras) Ægeas. 
It was the burial-place of the Mucedonian kings; andan 
oracle had suid, that as long as the kings were buried 
there, so long would that kingdom exist. Alexander 
was buried in a different place; and on that account 
some authors have said that the kingdom became extinct. 

Æ'dile. ‘he title of certain Roman magirtrates, s0 
called from their cure of buildings (Ades). They were 
divided into two classes, distinguished Ly the epithets 
plebeian and curule. The two plebeian a-diles were, as 
their name imports, elected from the commounalty (plebs), 
and were subordinate to the tribunes of the J es, 
having jurisdiction over lesser causes, submitted to them 
by those magistrates. The two curule ædiles, so called 
from their privilege of giving judgment on ivory seats 
(sella curules), were originally elected from the patri- 
cians, but afterwards from both plebeians and patriciuns 
promiscuously. The magistracy was one of the most 
Signlded in the state, and was allowed the use of the 
robe of honor (toga praetexta), and a certain precedence 
in the senate. The peculiar office of the xdiles was the 
superintendence of public works, markets, &c., in the 
city. Shey had also, particularly the curule ædiles, to 
exhibit public games, which they often did at a vast ex- 
pense, in order to court popularity. Julius Cæsar added 
two other plebeian ædiles, called cereales, or inspect the 

Bee stores of provisions. 

‘eta, cr drs, ( Myth.) king of Colchis, son of Sol 
and Perseis, daughter of Oceanus, was futher of Medea, 
Absystus, and Chalciope, by Idea, one of the Oceanides. 
He killed Phryxus, son of Athamas, who had fled to his 
court on a golden ram. The Argonauts went against 
Colchis, and recovered the Goldeu Fleece by means of 
Medea, though it was guarded by bulls that breathed 
fire, and by a venomous dragon. This expedition has 
been celebrated by all the ancient poets. 
nden, a group of islands off the W. coast of Sicily, 
rom 15 to 5 miles W. of Trapani. The most impor- 
tant are Favignana, Levanso, and Maritimo. 

Ag wm. (Anc. Geog.) A town near Euboea, from which 

the gran sea is said to take its name. 
won. (Myth.) The son of Cœlus or of Pontus and 
erra, the same as Brinreus. It is supposed that he was 
a notorious pirate, chiefly residing at Æge, whence his 
name: and that the fable about his hundred hands 
arises from his having one hundred men to manage his 
oars in his piratical excursions. 
Fre. n. (Zol) The Capra ægagra,a wild species 
ol goat, called Puseng by the Persians, and believed, 
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with great probability, to be the original source of at 
least one variety of the domestic goat. In the stomach 
and intestines of this animal are found those peculiar 
concretions or calculi called Bezoar stones, to which Eu- 
ropean physicians of the middle the disciples of the 
Arabic school of medicine, imputed such wonderful prop- 
erties; and which still enjoy a high reputation through- 
out the east, on account of their supposed medicinal vir- 
tues. — See Goat. 

/leos, or Raalzun. (Anc. Geng.) A mountain of 
Attica, from which Xerxes beheld the battle of Sala- 
mis. It was situated to the left of the road from Athens 
to Eleusis. Its present name is Saramanyo. 

ZEge’an Sen. (Anc. Geog.) That part of the Mediterra- 
nean now called the GRECIAN ARCHIPELAGO. The Ægean 
Sea was bounded on the north by Macedonia and Thrace, 
on the west by Greece, on the east by Asia Minor, and 
situate between the 41st and 36th degrees of latitude. 
The true origin of the name is unknown, and we should 
rather refer it to old king Ageus, father of Theseus, 
than to any one else. It contuins numerous islands, 
many of which are undoubtedly of volcanic origin. Or 
these the more southern are divided into two groups; 
one called the Sporades, or scattered islands, lying along 
the coast of Caria and Ionia; the other called the Cy- 
clades, or circling islands, lying off the coasts of Attica 
and Peloponnesus, frum which they were separated by 
the Myrtoan Sea, and occupying a large part of the 
southern Ægean. Another portion of the Mgean, lying 
about Icaria, one of the Sporades, was also called the 
Icarian Sea. The northern part of the Agean contains 
fewer, but larger islands; the principal were called 
Chios, Lesbos, Lemnos, Thasos, and Eubœa. At the N.E. 
corner it communicates with the Propontis (Sea of Mar- 
mora) by the narrow strait called the Hellespont, now 
the Dardanelles; the Turks called it the White Sea, to 
distinguish it from the Black Sea; it must not, however, 
be confounded with the White Sea in the north of Russia. 
See ARCHIPELAGO. 

ZEge’an, a. Belonging, or relating, to the Ægean sea. 

ZEg’seus. (ti.) Asurname of Neptune, from Æge, 
in Euboa.— A river of Corcyra. — A plain in Phocis. 

e’us, king of Athens, son of Pandion, being desirous 
of having children, went to consult the oracle, and on 
his return stopped at the court of Pittheus, king of 
Troezene, who gave him his daughter Athra in mar- 
riage. He left her pregnant, and told her if she had a 
child to send him to Athens, as soon as he could lift a 
stone under which he had concealed his sword. By this 
sword he was to be known to Ægeus, who did not wish 
to make any public discovery of a son, for fear of his 
nephews, the Pallantides, who expected his crown. 
Æthra became mother of Theseus, whom she accord- 
ingly sent to Athens with his father’s sword. At that 
time Ægeus lived with Medea, the divorced wife of Jason. 
When Theseus came to Athens, Medea attempted to poi- 
son him; but he escaped, and upon showing -Egeus the 
sword he wore, discovered himself to be his son.— The- 
seus had agreed with Ægeus, when he should return 
from Crete, that he should hoist white sails, as a signal 
of his having subdued the Minotaur; forgetting to do 
so, his disconsolate father at the sight of the black 
sails, threw himself into the sea. Ægeus reigned forty- 
eight years, and died B. c. 1235. 

iale. (Myth.) One of Pheton's sisters, who were 
themselves changed into poplars, aud their tears into 
amber. They were called Heliades. 

£gi'dius de Columna, a general of the Augus- 
tines, who taught divinity at Paris with great reputa- 
tion, but whose works have long since sunk into obliv- 
ion. One of his books, however, as an early specimen 

of typography, is still sought for. D. 1316. 

Ægilia. (Anc. Geog.) A small island in Euboea, where 
tho Persian fleet, under Datis and Artaphernes, was 
moored before the battle of Marathon. Itis now called 
Stouri.— Another in the channel which separates Cy- 
thera from Crete. 

Zg’ilops, or Eortors, n. [Gr., from aigns, a goat, and 
ops, the eye.) (Med.) A disease so named from the sup- 
position that goats were subject to it. It is a stage of 
the fistula lachrymalis. When the skin covering the 
lachrymal sac has been fo r some time inflamed, it most 
commonly happens that ti e puncta lachrymalia are af- 
fected by it; and the fluid, aot having an opportunity 
of passing off by them, distends the inflamed skin, 80 
that at last it becomes sloughy, and bursts externally. 
This is that state of the disease which is called perfect 
ægilops. 

12 4 A genus of the ord. Graminacem. The species 
Æg lops avati was formerly supposed to be the origin of 
all the varieties of cultivated wheat; and it is undoubt- 
edly true that u kind of wheat may be produced by the 
union of this plant with a species of Triticum. The 
hybrid, after about twelve years’ cultivation, becomes 
a wheat-bearing grass. 

ZEgi'na, (Myth.) adaughter of Asopus, had Hacus by 
Jupiter changed into a flame of fire. She afterwards 
married Actor, son of Myrmidon, by whom she had 
some children, who conspired against their father. 
Some say that she was changed by Jupiter into the 
island which bears her name. 

Ægi'na, an island in that part of the Ægean Sea which 
formed the Saronic gulf. It was also called none. 
nopia, and Myrmidonia. This island furnished 18 
ships to the battle of Artemisium, 30 to that of Salamis, 
and 500 men to the battle of Platæa. The modern name 
of the island is Egina. On the conical hill called mount 
Oras are still to be seen some remains of the temple of 
Jupiter Panhellenius, a fine specimen of the Greek 
Doric order. The island has about 40 square miles area, 
and 7,000 inhabitants. It is mountainous, and the coast 
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affords only one haven on the N.W. The soil produces 
the best almonds in Greece, with wine, oil, corn, and 
various fruits. — The modern town of Egina stands on 
the site of the ancient town; pup. about 4,000. 
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Fig. 37. — RUINS OF THE TEMPLE OF ÆGINA. 


Ægina, Gutr or, the ancient Saronicus Sinus, contain- 
ing the islands of Ægina, Salamis, and several islets. 
It is abont 50 miles in length and 30 in breadth, on the 
E. side of Greece, between Attica and the Peloponnesus. 

ZEgine’ta, Parrus. a native of the island Zgina, who 
first noticed the cathartic quality of rhubarb. Lived in 
the 7th century. His works were published at Paris in 
1532, folio. 

Egine’tan Style of Art. Several ancient writ- 
ers, particularly Pliny and Pausanias, make frequent 
mention of #ginetan works of art; and in such a man- 
ner, as to show that the productions of the school of 
Ægina were highly esteemed. Many names of Ægine- 
tan sculptors had thus come down to us as almost 
synonymous with excellence in their art, but the works 
of none of these could be recognized among those which 
had escaped the ravages of time, when the discovery 
of the sculptures which adorned the tympana of the 
Panhellenium (see xa) furnished us with undoubt- 
ed specimens of Æginetan art. The sculptures of the 
Panhellenium are of great beauty and merit, and are, 
for many reasons, highly interesting; but they are 
probably not of the class and date from which the 
school of Ægina derived its celebrity. The energy of 
action, the grace of attitude, and the trath of propor- 
tion displayed in these works are admirable. Never- 
theless, there is a degree of dryness and rigidity observ- 
able in the bodies and limbs, which give the works an 
archaic character, whilst the countenances, the hair, 
and the draperies, clearly betoken their near approach 
to the archaic period. The sculptures are exhibited in 
the museum of Munich. 

Æginhard, a German, educated by Charlemagne, of 
whom he became the faithful secretary. He retired 
from the active scenes of life after the loss of Imma, 
his beloved wife, whom some have falsely called daugh- 
ter of the emperor, asserting that she conveyed her 
husband on her shoulders from her honse, through the 
snow, that his escape might not be traced by the jeal- 
ousy of her father. 2Eginhard is the author of a valua- 
ble life of Charlemagne, besides annals from 741 to 837, 
and letters. D. 840. His works were first printed at 
Paris, 2 v. fol., 1576. 

ZEg‘iocus. (Myt!.) A surname of Jupiter, from his 
using the skin of the goat Amalthæa instead of a shield, 
in the war of the Titans. 

Æ'gis, n. [Or. aigis, a goat- 

skin coat.) The shield of 
Jupiter, who is called by Ho- 
mer the Ægis-bearer. Accord- 
ing to the Greek poet, the 
shield was covered with the 
ekin of the goat Amalthæa. 
Minerva afterwards fixed up- 
on it the Gorgon’s head, and 
thus endowed it with the 
power of turning into stone 
all those who looked at it. 
The term was also employed 
to denote the breastplate of 
n god, and finally it came to 
be applied to the cuirass of 
distinguished persons. — In 
a figurative sense, agis [Fr. 
égide) denotes protection. 

ZEg’isthus, king of Argos, 
was son of Thyestes, by his 
daughter Polopea. Being left 
guardian of Agamemnon's 
kingdoms and of his wife 
Olytemnestra, he fell in love 
and lived with her. They 
were both put to death after- 
wards, by Orestes, after a MINERVA, WITH AGI8. 
reign of seven years from the murder of his father, 
Agamemnon. 
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Æg'ipan. (Myth) A name of Pan, because he had thé 
feet of a goat. 

Æg'irin, or Zorn. (Min.) A mineral of the angite 
family, occurring at Brevig, in Norway, sometimes in 
very lurge crystals belonging to the monoclinic system. 
Color greenish-black ; lustre vitreous. à 

Æ'gle. ( Myth.) A nymph, daughter of Sol and Neæra.— 
One of the Hesperides. — Oue of the Graces. 

Æ'gles, a Samian wrestler, born dumb. Seeing some 
untair measure practised in a contest, he broke the 
string which held his tongue, through the desire of 
speaking, and always afterwards spoke with ease. 

Æg letes. (Myth.) A surname of Apollo. 

AEO cer, or CAPRICORNUS. (A.) An animal inte 
which Pan transformed himself when flying before Ty- 
phon, in the war with the giants. Jupiter made him a 
constellation. 


Ægoph'ony, n. [Gr. aigos, a goat, and phone, sound.] 

(d.) A peculiar sound observed in using the stetho- 
scope, resembling the sound made by a goat. 

Ægospot'amos. [(r., goat's river.) (Anc. Geog) A 
town, in the Ihrucian Chersonesus, on á river of the 
same name, where the Athenian fleet, consisting of 180 
ships, was defeated by Lysander, on the 1éth December, 
B. C. 405, in the last year of the Peloponnesian war. 

JEgypti’/acum, n. ( Med.) A name formerly given to 
different unguents of the detergent or corrosive kind. 
The simple Æ. is a composition of verdigris, vinegar, and 
cern boiled to a consistence. Saki 

4Egyp’tas, son of Belus, and brother to aus, gave 
his filty sons in marriage to the fifty daughters of his 
brother. Danaus, who had established himself at Argos, 
and was jealous of his brother, obliged aJl his daughters 
to murder their husbands the first night of their nup- 
tinis. This was executed, with the exception that Hy- 
permnestra alone spared her husband, Lynceus. Even 
A gyptus was killed by his niece Polyxena. Aegyptus 
was king, after his father, of a part of Africa, which trom 
him has been called Agyptus. 

EL, Ael, or AL. [A. S.] A prefix syllable, signifying 
all, or altogether. us, Ælvin signifies a complete con- 

jueror. 
f. [A. S.] A prefix implying help, aid, assistance. 
Thus, Æ fwold signifies an auxiliary or. 

El'frie. or ALrRIC, a Saxon Benedictine monk, was 
made archbishop of Canterbury in 994; p. 1005. He dis- 
played a commendable zeal for the spread of learning. 
Among the works ascribed to his pen is a Saxon gram- 
mar in Latin. 

Elia Capitolina. (Anc. Geog.) A name given to Je 
rusalem in the time of the emperor Adrian, trom ius, 
one of the names of the emperor. 

ZElia’nus, CLavpivs, a Roman, who lived about the 
middle of the third century of the Christian æra. Be- 
sides others, we have of him a work, in 14 books, 
entitled, Various or Miscellaneous History, which may 
be considered as one of the earliest collections of AxA. 
The value of it does not consist in that the compiler has 
written, but in the passages of Jost writers that he has 
been the means of preserving. Printed in Paris, 1£05. 

ZE‘lius. There were several Romans of this name, the 
most remarkable of whom is Q. ÆI. Petus, son of Sex- 
tus, or Publius. As he sat in the senate-house, a wood- 
pecker perched on his head: upon which a soothsayer 
exclaimed, that if he preserved the bird, his house would 
flourish and Rome decay; and if he killed it, the con- 
trary must happen. Hearing this, Ælius, in the presence 
of the senate, bit off the head of the bird. All the youths 
of his family were killed at Canne, and the Roman arms 
were soon attended with success. 

ZE'lius, S. xrus Carus, censor with M. Cethegus. He 
separated the senators from the people in the public 
spectacles. During his consulship, the ambassadors of 
the £tolians found him feasting off earthen dishes, and 
offered him silver vessels, which he refused, satisfied 
with the others, which for his virtues he bad received 
from his father-in-law, L. Paulus, atter the couquest of 
Macedonia. 

A’ello. ( Myth.) One of the Harpies. 

ZE'Ist, Everuarp VAN, a Dutch painter, famous for his 
dead- game and fruit-pieces. B. at Delft, 1602; p. 1658.— 
He had a nephew, William, also distinguished as an ar- 
tist. D. 1679. 

A’elterre, a town in Belgium, 12 miles from Ghent. 
Pop. 6.000. 

Emilia, a division of N. Italy, bounded on the N. by 
the river Po, formed in 1859, and including the nine 
provinces of Bologna, Ferrara. Forli, Massa, and Carrara, 
Modena, Parma, Piacenza, Ravenna, aud Reggio, which 
are described in their several places. 

Æmi'lianus, C. Jurius, a Moor, who, from the lowest 
stations, rose to be emperor of Rome. He reigned only 
four months, when he was ki led. in his 46th year, by 
his own soldiers, who then offered the crown to Valerian. 

Æmi'lius, PavLus, a Roman general, who was of noble 
family, and passed through several civil offices with re- 
putation, until he obtained a military command, in 
which he acquired great glory. Atthe age of 46 he held 
the office of consul; and at 60 accepted the command of 
the armies against Perseus, king of Macedon, whom he 
made prisoner, leading him and the king of Illyria, his 
ally, in triumph throngh Italy. On his arrival at Rome, 
he obtained a magnificent triumph. in which Perseus and 
his family, as captives, led the procession. He afterwards 
served the ofice of censor. B. 228, B. C.; D., universally 
regretted, B. c. 160, 

Æne'as, a Trojan prince, son of Anchises und the god 


dess Venus. The care of his infancy was intrusted to u 
nymph; but at the age of five he was recalled to Troy, 
and placed under the inspection of Alcathous, the friend 
and companion of his father. He afterwards improved 
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f in Thessaly, under Chiron, whose house was 
uented by all the young princes and herves of the 
age. Soon after his return home, he married Creusa, 
Priam's daughter, by whom he had a son, culled Asca- 
nius. During the Trojan war he behaved with great 
valor in defence of his country, and encountered Dio- 
medes and Achilles. Yet he is accused, with Antenor, 
of betraying his country to the Greeks, and of preserv- 
ing his liſe and fortune by this treacherous measure. He 
lived at variance with Priam, on account of not receiv- 
ing sulficient marks of distinction from the king and his 
family, a circumstance which might have provoked him 
to seek revenge by pertidy. When Troy was in flames, 
he carried away upon his shoulders his father Anchises 
and the statues of his household gods, leading in his hand 
his son Ascanius, and leaving his wife to follow behind. 
Some say that he retired to Mount Ida, where he built a 
fleet of twenty ships, and set sail in quest of a settle- 
ment. Strabo, on the contrary, says that Æneas never 
Jeft his country, but rebuilt Troy, where he ned, and 
his posterity after him. Even Homer, who lived four 
hundred years after the Trojan war, says that the gods 
destined Rueus and his posterity to reign over the Tro- 
jans. According to Virgil and other Latin authors, he 
was sailing from Sicily to Italy, when he landed in Epi- 
rus, and was driven on the coasts of Africa, and received 
by Dido, queen of Carthage, to whom, on his first inter- 
view, he gave one of the garments of the beautifal 
Helen. Dido being enamoured of him, wished to marry 
him; but he left Carthage by order of the gods. In his 
voyage he passed to Cuma, where the Sibyl conducted 
him to hell, that he might hear from his father the fate 
which awaited him and all his posterity. After a voy- 
of seven years, and the loss of thirteen ships, he ar- 

ved in tue Tiber. Latinus, the king of the country, 
received nim with hospitality, and promised him his 
daughter Lavinia, who had been before betrothed to king 
Turnus by her mother Amata. To prevent this marriage, 
Turnus made war against Æneas; and after many bat- 
tles, the contest was terminated by a combat between 
the two rivals, in which Turnus was killed. Æneas mar- 
ried Lavinia, in whose honor he built the town of Lavi- 
nium, and succeeded his father-in-law. His reign was 
but of short duration, various accounts being given of 
the cause of his death. — Æneas has been praised for his 
piety and submission to the will of the gods. The story 
of the loves of Dido and Æneas is allowed to be a mere 
tical ornament, introduced by a violent anachron- 


E’neid, n. [Lat. eneis.] The celebrated poem written 
by Virgil in the time of Augustus Cæsar, which relates 
the wanderings of Æneas alter the capture of Troy, his 
arrival in Italy, and his adventures previous to his mar- 
riage with Lavinia and settlement in Latium. The poem 
consists of twelve books. The first six contain a de- 
scription of the wanderings of the hero; the others, of 
his arrival in Italy, and the war between the Trojans 
and the natives. It was commenced about B. C. 30, the 
author continuing to labor on it till his death, B. c. 20. 
It called forth the enthusiastic admiration of his con- 
temporaries. Propertius wrote: 

“ Yield, Roman poets ; lords of Greece, give way; 
The Iliad soon shall own a greater lay ;” 

and some writers, even in modern times, have expressed 
the same opinion. It is nevertheless generally admitted 
that, compared with the Iliad, the Zneid is wanting in 
originality and power: it is evidently the labored per- 
formance of a learned man, possessed of an elegant mind, 
who has availed himself freely of the labors of those who 
have preceded him. The strength of Virgil lay in the 
pathetic rather than in the sublime ; and many passages 
of the Æneid, which admitted of the former quality, are 
exquisitely beautiful. The Æ. has been frequently 
translated in English, but the energetic version of Dry- 
den has nearly superseded all others. 

A’eng, a village of British India, province of Bengal. 
Near it is the best pass into the Burmese dominions. 

. 800. Lat. 19° 50’ N., lon. 949 9 E. 
Mian, a. [Lat. @olus, god of the wind.] Belonging 
to Æolus; acted upon by the wind. 
Salian attachment. ATTACHMENT. 

lian harp, or Kol HARP. A well-known in- 
strument, w produces a pleasant combination of 
sounds, by the action of the wind. Its construction is 
very simple, consisting of merely a number of catgut 
or wire stringe, stretched in parallel lines over a box of 
thin deal, with sounding-holes cut in the top. The 
strings being tuned in unison, the effect is produced by 
placing the instrument in a current of air. The inven- 
tion of the Æolian harp is generally given to Kircher, 
by whom it was first described. 

Æo'lians, the name of one of those various peoples, 
whom we are accustomed to class under the general ap- 
pellation of Greeks. We trace the name of Æolians to 
Thessaly, their primitive abode, as far as we know, 
where they appeur to have been closely related to the 
Phthiotic Achzans of the same country. The Achei of 
the Peloponnesus were kinsmen, and, in fact, part of the 
Æolians; and the great emigration, commonly called the 
Æolian, was an emigration of Achæan peonia. It seems 
probable that the emigration from Peloponnesus 
commenced before the Dorian invasion, or return of the 

Heraclidæ, as it is often called, which caused so great a 
revolution in the Peninsula. Strabo says that the Æo- 
lian settlements in Asia were four generations prior to 
those called the lonian. The Æolian colonies on the 
Asiatic main land were widely mron extending at least 
from Cyzicus along the shores of the Hellespont and the 
Ægean to the river Cuicus, and even the Hermus. Many 
positions in the interior were also occupied by them, as 
well as the fine island of Lesbos, with Tenedos, and 
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others of smaller importance. Homer mentions all these 
parts as possessed by a different people; which would 
be a proof, if any were wanting, that the race of new 
settlers came after his time. There were twelve cities 
or states included in the older settlements in that tract 
of Asia Minor on the Ægean, which was known in Greek 
geography by the nume of Xolis, and formed a part of 
the subsequent larger division of Mysin. Smyrna, one 
of them, which early fell into the hands of the Ionians, 
the neighbors of the Æolians, still exists nearly on the 
old spot, with exactly the same name, thus adding one 
to the many instances of the durable impression made 
by Greek colonists wherever they settled. 

But besides these twelve states, to which we have 
alluded, (most of which were near the coast,) there were 
many olian towns founded by the new-comers along 
the Hellespont, the range of the Ida mountains, and on 
the coast of Thrace. 

ZEolic, a. Belonging to the Koliaus. 
Æc DiKLxor. (Ling.) One of the five dialects of the 
Grook language, agreeing in most things with the Doric 
ialect. 


orie VERSE. (Pros.) A kind of verse, consisting of an 
iambus or spondee, then of two anapests, sepurated by a 
long syllable, and lastly of one long or short syllable. 

EoV ipile, n. (Lat. Alus, the god of the wind, and pila, 
a ball.) An hydraulic instrument, contrived for the pur- 

of exhibiting the convertibility of water into steam. 
t consists of a hollow ball of metal, having a slender 
neck or pipe, with a very small orifice inserted into it. 
The ball, baving been filled with water, is placed over 
the fire; and the heat gradually converts the water into 
vapor, Which rushes out of the pipe with great violence 
till the whole is discharged. The experiment is not 
unattended by danger; for should the small orifice by 
any accident be stopped, the steam would burst the 
ball. The Æ. was known to the ancients, being men- 
tioned by Vitruvius. Descartes and others have used it 
to account for the natural cause and production of the 
wind. It is sometimes filled with alcohol, and the jet 
or its vapor being inflamed, it serves the purpose of a 
lowpipe. 

Æolus. (Myth.) The god of the winds, who was fabled by 
the eurly poets to have his seat in the flouting island of 
olia; but the Latin and later Greek pocts placed him 
in the Lipari isles. Here the winds were pent up in vast 
caves, it being the duty of Æolus to let them loose, and 
to restrain their violence at the pleasure of Jupiter. 

on. See Eon, and Gnostics. 

ota’na, n. (Gr. ær, air, and teino, to stretch. ] (Mus.) A 
very small musical instrument, consisting of several 
short, elastic, metallic springs, fixed in a frame and acted 
on by the breath of the performer. 

ZE’pinus, FrRaxcis MARIA ULRIC THEODORE, a distin- 
guished electrician, who was the first to see the affinity 
between magnetism and electricity in its full extent, and 
to perceive how these may illustrate each other. He is 
also the inventor of the condenser of electricity and of 
the electropus. He published several memoiré relating 
to philosophical subjects, and seems to have devoted a 
considerable portion of his time to mechanical pursuits 
1 Rostock, Germany, 1724; D. at Dorpat, in Livonia, 

Aber, n. [Gr. air] Aer is used as a prefix in various com- 

ands relating to the air. 

Ara, or Era, (a word of doubtful derivation.) In Chro- 
nology, it is the period that has elapsed from some fixed 
point of time, or epoch, called the commencement of 
the æra; and the period of the occurrence of any event 
is ascertained by reckoning from one or other of those 
epochs. The period of time selected for an æra, or point 
whence to begin the computations of time, is necessarily 
arbitrary; and different nations have adopted different 
periods coincident with some important event in their 
civil or religious history. Some, as the Jews, have 
adopted the year of the creation of the world. The 
Greeks used to reckon by the æra of the Olympiad, 
(see this word,) which began at the summer solstice, 
776 f. 0. The Romans reckoned from the building of 
the city, generally held to be the 24th of April, B. c. 753. 
The Julian æra dates from the reformation of the calen- 
dar by Julius Cesar, B. C. 45. All Christian nations now 
adopt for their æra the birth of Christ, which took place 
on the Ist of January, in the middle of the 4th year of 
the 194th Olympiad, and the 753d of the building of Rome. 
The æra of most Mohammedan nations is that of the 
Hegira, or flight of Mohammed to Medina, correspond- 
ing with the 16th of July, A. D. 622. The æra of Sulwa- 
nah, in common use in a great part of India, corresponds 
to 4. D. 78. The wra of Yesdegird, used in Persia, began 
16th June, A. D. 632. 

A’erate, v.a. To supply or fill with air. — To renovate 
by exposure to the air. 

A’erated, a. Changed by the agency of air; arterialized. 

Aerated bread. — See BREAD. 

Aera‘tion, n. The act of aerating. 

AERATION or Boop. (Physio.) The renovation of the 
blood by its exposure to the air in respiration. It is 
requisite that the blood should be continually exposed 
to the influence of the air, by which it may get rid of 
the carbonic acid with which it has become charged 
during its circulation in the system, and may take ina 
fresh supply of oxygen, which has been withdrawn from 
it at the same time. In order to effect this exposure, 
the blood is conveyed to a particular organ, in which it 
is made to pass through a set of capillury vessels, and 
is then brought into almost immediate contact with air. 
See AKTERIALIZATION, CIRCULATION, RESPIRATION. 

AERATION OF Sors, (Agr.) is the impregnating them 
with air, by ploughing, harrowing, &c., so that the air 
may enter the pores of the earth. 
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#Era’rian. The term applied to a Roman citizen whe 
had been degraded to the lowest rank compatible with 
personal freedom. He, however, still paid taxes, but 
enjoyed no privileges, and could not serve in the army, 
or, consequently, participate in the distribution of land 
granted to such classes as did. 

#Era’rium. The public treasury of the Roman peo- 
ple, the care of which was vested in the queestors. 
Alter the full of the republic, the @rarinm was kept 
distinct from the treasury of the emperor, which was 
called fiscus. The @rartum sanctus, or more sacred 
treasury, was nppointed to provide for cases of extreme 
emergency, and might not be opened on other occasions, 

Aerial, a. [Lat. aérius.] Belonging to, produced by, 
placed in, or inhabiting the air;— high, elevated in 
situation, and therefore in the air. 

“ Aerial spires, and citadels, the seat 
Of kings and heroes resolute in war."— Philips. 

AERIAL Buns. (Bot.) Small conical or rounded bodies 
of the nature of bulbs, which grow on the axils of the 
leaves of certain plants. They may be seen in the 
bulbiferous lily and ths pilewort. 

AERIAL ImaGes.—See MIRAGE, and Fata MORGANA. 

AERIAL Leaves. (Bot.) Leaves which grow in the air, as 
distinguished from submerged leaves, or those which 
flourish under water. 

AERIAL PERSPECTIVE. (Point) A term used to signify the 
receding of objects into distance, as seen through the 
medium of air. In its general application, however, it 
is to be understood in a more enlarged sense. Linear 
perspective may be considered the material guide of 
the artist, originating in and governed by mathematical 
science; but aérial perspective is, in whatever relates 
to fect, amenable to no positive law or established rule, 
and depends for its application on the perceptions and 
capacity of the artist. Although entering into every 
variety of subject, in graphic representation, it is in 
open scenery that aérial perspective is exhibited in its 
proper sphere. To feel this, it will only be necessary 
to recollect in how different an aspect the same scenery 
may present itself under different modifications of the 
atmosphere. A prospect, which at noonday, or in a 
clear and bleak morning, appears tame and uninterest- 
ing, shall assume an ideal character, and start into 
combinations of beauty, if seen at sunrise or at sunset, 
or under any temperature of the sky favorable to the 
development of picturesque effect. It is, of course, in 
those schools of painting, wherein the study of external 
nature, especially of landscape, has been most culti- 
vated, that we are to look for the finest examples of 
atrial perspective. The Roman and Florentine maste: 
whose object, almost exclusively, was human form an 
character, seem to have felt or understood but little of 
it. The Dutch and Flemish painters exhibit high ex- 
cellence in this particular, as is shown in the works of 
Rubens, Rembrandt, Teniers, Ostade, Cuyp, Ruysdael, 
Wouvermans, Vandervelde, &c. France, however, has 
the glory of having produced the artist Clande Lor- 
raine, who, in this great quality of art, has borne off 
the palm from all competitors. He rarely painted any 
other effects than those of the rising or the setting sun, 
well knowing their picturesque superiority; but what- 
ever be his subject, an ancient port, or ruins. or tem- 
ples, the great and presiding charm of Claude is his 
consummate skill in aérial perspective. 

Axnial Roors. (Bet.) Those adventitious roots, which 
arise from the stem and branches of plants, and whic 
during the whole or part of their growth, are suspend 
in the air. The little threads which spring from the 


stem of the ivy, the roots of the screw pine, the descend- 
ing columns of the banyun-tree, and the green fibres 
thrown out by the curious air-plants, are examples, 


Fig. 39.— PANDANUS, or SCREW PINE. 


It emits nérial roots at a, b, c, d. and e, which ultimately reach the 
ground, and give increased stability to the stem. 


A’erians, n. pl. See Ax'nius. 
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Ae’rides, n. pl. (Bot.) See AIR-PLANTS. 

Aerie, n. Fr. aire.) The nest of the eagle and other 
birds of prey; a brood of such birds. 

Aeriferous, d. [Lat. aer, air, und ferre, to carry.) 
Conveying or containing air. 

Aerifica’tion, n. [Fr.] The conversion of a substance 
into an aéritorm state; the state of being aériform. 
The act of uniting air with some thing; the process of 
being filled with air. 

A’eriform, a. (Fr.] Having the form or nature of air; 
gaseous, 

A’erify, v.a. [Lat. aer, air, and facere, to make] To 
infuse into air; to fill or combine with air. 

Ae’rius, an Asiatic presbyter, who from being a follower 
of Arius (the founder of Arianism), advocated the notion 
that there was no distinction between bishops aud pres- 
byters, and procured many followers, who were named 
Aérians. Flourished iu Sebastia, Pontus, in the 4th 
ceutury. 

Z’rnen, a little town in the centre of Valais, Switzer- 
land, on the Rhone; 7 miles N.E. of Brieg. 

Aerodynam'ies, n. pl. [Gr. cer, uir, and dynamis, 
power.] The science which treats of properties of aeri- 
form fluids in a state of motion. — The causes which dis- 
turb the quie-cence of the air are very numerous. Cur- 
rents are created in innumerable ways; umong others, 
by the local change of temperature induced by the 
presence or absence of the sun; by the permanent dif- 
ference of temperature between the polar and equatorial 
regions; and by the rotation of the earth on its axis. 
It is also effected by the evaporation of the sea and 
rivers. Aqueons vapor being much lighter than the 
air, causes motion in its passage to the cloud-region, — 
The science of aéro-dymunics is most important in the 
way of affecting the wellbeing of mankind. It is now 
proved that itis quite possible to predict the blowing 
of wind from any particular quarter; and by aéro-dy- 
namic calculations, we ure able to forward telegrams to 
different parts of the coast, warning sailors of coming 
storms. — The laws which govern projectiles are an im- 
portant part of this science. We will try to give of 
them a clear idea. — Conceive a body to be moved for- 
ward in a straight line, displacing successively the par- 
ticles of air opposed to it; the effect which it produces 
is proportional to the number of particles against which 
it strikes, and to the quantity of motion communicated 
to each. Suppose now the velocity of the body to be 
doubled, the motion communicated to each particle of 
air displaced will be twice as great as before, and twice 
as many particles will receive the impulsion in the same 
time. Hence we infer that the effect will be four times 
as great, or that the effect is proportional to the square 
of the velocity. This result of theory agrees tolerably 
well with experiments made to determine the resistance 
of the air when the velocity is not very great, or not 
exceeding eight or nine hundred feet in asecond, When 
the velocity is much greater than this, the effect is modi- 
fied by circumstances which require further explana- 
tion. — When a body is moved out of its position, the 
space which it occupied is not filled with air instanta- 
neously, but only after a sensible, though very short 
time. Theory, confirmed to a certain degree by expe- 
rience, shows that air, under the ordinary atmospheric 
pressure, rushes into a vacuum with a velocity of 1300 
and 1400 fect in a second of time. But this velocity is 
speedily checked; for the instant that any portion of 
air is admitted, or the vacnum ceases to be perfect, that 
portion resists the entrance of more with a force pro- 

ortional to its density. Suppose, for example, the air 
n a receiver to be reduced to one-fourth of its natu- 
ral density; it is clear that the velocity of the air to 
enter the receiver, which is proportional to the square 
Foot of the effort or the resistance, will be reduced in 
the proportion of about 100 to 87. In this manner, as 
the air continues to enter, the velocity will rapidly 
diminish. — Now, conceive a body, for example a cannon- 
ball, to be moving rapidly through the air, but with a 
less velocity than 1300 feet per second. The air in 
front of the ball will remain in its natural state, because 
the condensation produced every instant by the contact 
of the ball is propagated more quickly than the ball 
moves, the velocity of the propagator being equal to 
that with which air enters a vacuum. But thcre is a 
certain space behind the ball in which the air has not 
entirely recovered its equilibrium, but remains more or 
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Aerolithology, n. 


AERO 


Aerog’raphy, n. [Greek aer, air, and grapho, I 
write.) pe description of the nature, properties, 
and phenomena of the atmosphere. — See ATMOS- 
PHERE, 

Aeroklin’/oscope, n. (Aeteor.) See page 208. 

A’erolite, and A’erolith, u. [Gr. aer, air, und lithos, 
a stone.) A meteoric stone, or mineral mass, falling 
from the atmosphere. The origin of this remarkable 
Class of natural phenomena is involved in great obscu- 
rity, and many different theories have been proposed to 
account for them, but the opinion the more consistent 
with all known facts and laws of nature, is, that the 
meteors ure bodies moving in space, either accumula 
tions of matter as originally created, or fragments sepa- 
rated from a larger mass of a similar nature. The earth 
in describing its orbit may meet with such masses di- 
rectly, or pass co near to them as to carry them along 
with it by virtue of its attraction. On plunging into 
the atmosphere with the velocity due to the h 
from which they have fallen, which is that of their dis- 
tance from the earth, when they begin to obey its at- 
tractive force, an enormous heat is evolved by the rapid 
and powerlul condensation of the air; the matter be- 
comes inflamed, and the aérolite is the product of the 
combustion. In the same manner, shooting stars, and 
other igneous meteors of frequent occurrence, are 
explained, The chaotic matter may be entirely con- 
sumed long before it reaches the earth, in which case 
the appearance of the bolide will not be accompanied 
with the fall of an aérolite. — When taken up soon after 
their fall, they are extremely hot. They are generally 
angular, of prismatic and pyramidal forms, the angles 
being rounded. One of the most remarkable circum- 
stances is the great similarity of composition of all the 
meteoric stones, On Whatever part of the earth they 
have fallen. Their exterior surtace is black, as if they 
had been exposed to the heat of a furnace. Internally 
they are of a grayish-white. Their specific gravity, 
which is very nearly the same in all of them, varies 
between 3.352 and 4.281, that of water being taken as 
unit. Their chemical analysis gives, in almost every 
instance, the sume substances, combined in very nearly 
the same proportions. They are composed of silex, 
Magnesia, sulphur, iron in the metallic state, nickel, 
and some traces of chrome. Sometimes they are formed 
of a spongy or cellular texture, the cavities being filled 
with a stony substance. These common and constant 
characters indicate with the greatest evidence a com- 
mon origin, and of their composition it may be inferred 
that it is to be sought elsewhere than in the earth, 
Iron is scarcely ever found in the metallic state in ter- 
restrial substances; volcanic matter contains it only 
in the state of an oxide. Nickel is also very rare, and 
never found on the surface of the carth; and chrome is 
still more rare.—Some philosophers supposed that aéro- 
lites were bodies thrown out by the volcanoes which 
are known to exist in the moon; and Laplace, the illus- 
trious author of the Mécanique Céleste, calculated that 
a body projected from the moon, with a velocity of 
7,771 feet in the first second, would reach our earth in 
about two days and a half; but Olbers and other 
astronomers have proved that the velucity of the me- 
teors, which has been estimated in some cases to be at 
first equal to some miles in a second, is too great to 
admit of the possibility of their having come from the 
moon. An Æ. weighing 800 Ibs. is exhibited in the mu- 
seum of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia— 


See BoLITES, METEORS. 
[Gr. aer, air, lithos, stone, and 
logos, discourse.) The science of aërolites. 

Aerolit'ic, d. Relating to aérolites. 

n and Aerolog ical, a. Pertaining to 
aérology. 

Aerologist, n. One who is versed in aérology. 

Aerology, n. [Gr. der. air. and I,, a discourse.] The 
doctrine of air;— generally applied to medical discus- 
sions respecting its salubrity. 

A’eromancy, n. [Gr. der, air, and mantia. prophecy ] 
A term applied to a mode practised by the ancients uf 
predicting future events from certain appearances in 
the air. 

Aerometer, n. [Gr. azr, air, and metron, a measure.) 
An instrument for making the necessary corrections in 
pneumatic experiments, to ascertain the mean bulk of 
gases. 


less rarefied, the ball having passed through it in less Aeromet'rie, a. Belonging or relating to aérometry. 


time than is required for the surrounding air entirely 
to fill it. In addition, therefore, to the resistance which 
arises from the communication of motion to the parti- 
cles of the air, there is a pressure on the front part of 
the ball not counterbalanced from behind; in conse- 
quence of which, we may infer that the resistance will 
increase in a quicker ratio than the square of the velo- 
city. This deduction is also confirmed by experience; 
for it is found that the resistance continues tu increase 
with the square of the velocity only while the velocity 
is less than 900 or 1000 feet per second. Above this 
Velocity the ratio begins to fail; and when the velocity 
exceeds that with which air enters a vacuum, the ratio 
is entirely altered, At a velocity of 1600 feet per second, 
the resistance is found to be more than twice that given 
by theory. The reason is obvious: the density of the 
air before the body is increased by the rapid motion, 
and, consequently, presses more on the fore part of the 
body than air in its natural state. — See Acoustics, ANE- 
MOMETER, GUNNERY, PR JecTIL. 8, RIFLE, WIND. 
Ae’roe, or ARROE, a Danish island in the duchy of 
Schleswig, about 14 miles long and 5 broad, It lies 10 


miles S. of Fünen. 
siderable shipping. op. 11,000. 


The cap., Aeroeskjobing, has con- 


Aecronretry, n. ([Gr. aer, air, and merren, I measure.) 
The art of measuring the air, so as to obtain knowledge 
of its bulk, density, Kc. 

Aeronaut, n. Fr. aéronaute, from Gr. aer, air, and 
nautes, sailor.) One who sails in a balloon, 

Aeronautic, and Aeronautical, a. Belonging or 
relating to aéronautics. 

Aeronautics, n. pl. [Gr. aer, air, and nautikas, of or 
belonging to ships.) The art of sailing in and navi- 
gating the air. From the earliest ages men have been 
actuated by a wish to be able to participate in the ad- 
vantages conferred on the lower animals, and having 
succecded in navigating the sea, to be able also to 
mount, like the eagle, into the air. The story of Dæda- 
lus, and the fate of Icarus, are known to every classical 
reader. During the middle ages, when the nature of 
the atmosphere and the sound principles of mechanical 
philosophy were alike unknown, many rude and neces- 
sarily unsuccessful attempts were made to realize this 
dificult problem. But it was not till the composition 
of the atmosphere had begun to be ascertained, nnd that 
means had been devised of filling vessels with heated 
air. or other air lighter than atmospheric air, and con- 
sequently capable of floating on it, that there came to 
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be a rational prospect of succeeding in the “audacious 
attempt” of riding in the air. At length, in 1782, the 
brothers Montgolfier succeeded in constructing a bal- 
loon; and on the 21st of October, 1783, Pilatre de Ro- 
zivr, u young naturalist, and the Marquis d’Arlandes, 
ascended from Paris to an elevation of more than 3,000 
feet, und alighted sately from their “aérial tour,” after 
describing a circuit of about 6 miles. The ascents per- 
formed at the beginniug of this century by Guy-Lussac, 
who attained an elevation of 41% miles, are memorable 
for being the first ever undertaken solely for objects of 
science, Since that time numerous ascents have been 
pertormed in different countries, generally by advent- 
urers guided by no philosophical views, nor lending to 
any valuable results.— See page 199 and BALLOON. 

Aeronaut'ism, u. The practice of ascending and 
floating in the atmosphere in balloons. 

Aeropho’bia, n. [Ur. aer, air, and phobos, fear.) ( Med.) 
A feur of fresh air or wind. 

A’erophy te, „. (Gr. der, air. and phyton, a plant.] ( Bot.) 
A plant having only aerial roots. — See Aln-PLANTS. 

Aeros copy, and Acron'cepay. n. [Gr.aer, air, and 
Ape, or skeptomai, to examine.) The study of the vari- 
ations of the atmosphere. (R.) 

Æ'rosite, n. (Min.) A name of the Pyrargyrite: q. v. 

A’erostat, n. [Fr., from Greek aer, air. and statos, 
sanding | An air-balloon. — See AERON\UTICS. 

Aerostatic, and Aerostatical, a. Belonging or 
relating to aerostatics, 

Aerostaties, u. pl [Gr. aer, air, and statice, statics.] 
The science of weighing elastic fluids, as air, either by 
themselves or with other bodies sustained in them. 

Aerosta‘tion, n. [Fr.] The same as AEROSTATICS, q. v. 
This word is sometimes employed, though incorrectly, 
as a synonym of AERONAUTICS, q. V. 

Aers'chot, Duke of. a noble of the Netherlands, cele- 
brated in the strnggle of the Dutch repullic against 
Philip of Spain. He was governor of Antwerp, and sub- 
sequently of Flanders; but the treachery of his disposi- 
tion made him no favorite with the people, who took 
him prisoner and confined him at Ghent for a long 
period. Lived in the middle of the 16th century. 

Aers‘chot, a town of Belgium, 23 miles from h 
Pop. 4,000. 

Aer’sens, PFTER, a Dutch painter, surnamed Longo. 
B. at Amsterdam, 1519; p. 1573. 

Aert'ryke, a village and commune of West Flanders, 
8 miles from Bruges. Pip. 3,400. 

Aeru’ginous, and Aerugin’eous, a. [From Lat. 
@rugo, verdigris.] Resembling or partaking of the na- 
ture of the rust of copper. 

JEru’go, n. [Lat.] The ancient name for a bright 
green rust or verdigris, produced by the action of the 
air upon copper, brass, and bronze. Ihe Romans con- 
sidered that the @rugo added to the beauty of their 
statues. 

Æru'lus, n. A cat worshipped by the Egyptians, and 
after death embalmed, and buried in the city of Bubastis. 

Aeruscat’ores, a name given by theancients to those 
strolling beggars who obtained money by fortune-tell- 
ing. The term was also applied to the priests of Cybele 
and the collectors of taxes. 

A/erzeele, a village and commune in West Flanders, 
16 miles from Courtrai. Pup. 3,300. 

Æs'chynite, n. (in.) An orthorhombic mineral, of 
the Tantulite group. Crystals long, prismatic and stri- 
ated. Color neurly black. (mp. Titanic acid and per- 
haps zirconia, 

ZE'schines, a disciple of Socrates and the son of a 
suusage-muker, He went to the court of Dionysius, the 
tyrant of Sicily, and afterwards maintained himself by 
keeping a school at Athens. His dialogues so closely 
resemble those of Socrates, that Menedemus charges 
him with having stolen them from that philosopher. 
Flourished B. c. 350. Only three of his dialogues are 
extant, of which Le Clerc published a Latin translation, 
with notes, in 1711. 

ZE’schines, usually distinguished as “the Orator,” was 
the contemporary and rival of Demosthenes. He was 
first a schoolmaster, then a clerk, then an actor, and 
finally a politicul orator. There are only three of his 
orations extant, which are exquisitely beautiful. B. at 
Athens, B. C. 393; b. at Samos, 318.— He was considered 
the founder of the Rhodian school of eloquence, and his 
style, though wanting in the close sententious severity 
of the Athenian school, is marked by great correctness 
and clearness of language. 

JZE'schrion, a poct of Mytilene, intimate with Aristo- 
tle. He accompanied Alexander in his Asiatic expedi- 
tion. 

— Also, an iambic poet of Samos. 

.E’schy lus, the father of the Athenian drama. He was 
iu the sea-fight at Salamis, nnd received a wound in the 
battle of Marathon. His most solid fame, however, rests 
on his power as a tragic poet. Of ninety tragedies pro- 
duced by him, forty were rewarded with the public prize, 
but only seven have come down to us. He was the first 
to introduce two actors on the stage, and to clothe them 
with dresses suitable to their character. He likewise re- 
moved murder from the sight of the audience. He deco- 
rated the theatre with the best paintings of his time, and 
the ancient, like the modern stage, exhibited temples, 
sepulchres, armies, fleets, flying cars, and apparitions. 
He mounted the actors on stilts, and gave them masks 
to augment the natural sounds of their voices. ‘Lhe 
priests accused him before the Aeropagus of bringing 
upon the stage the mysteries of religion; but the wounds 
he had received at Marathon pleaded his cause and ob- 
tained his acquittal. B. at Athens, 456 k. c.: b. in Sivily, 
in his 69th year.— It is fabled that an eagle, mistukine 
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iis bald head for a stone, as he al ee ee 
Qpun it a tortoise, which instantly killed him. His im- 
ayination was strong but wild, vast in its conception, but 
greatiy dealing in improbabilities. The obscurity of his 
style is admitted, and an excellent modern critic has pro- 
nounced him the most difficult of all the Greek classics. 
Zacula plus. ( Myth.) The gol of medicine, son of Apol- 
lo and Arsinoë, daughter of Leucippus. Apollo brought 
bis son to Chiron, who instructed hiin in medicine and 
hunting. In the former he acquired a high degree of skill, 
80 as to surpass even the fame of his teacher, He not only 
vented the death of the living, but even recalled the 
to life. Jupiter, however, induced by the complaints 
of his brother Pluto, slew Æsculapius witha thunderbolt. 
After his death, he received divine honors, Æsculapius 
had two sons, Machaon and Podalirius, who were called 
Aselepiades, and during the Trojan war made themselves 
famous as heroes and physicians, His daughters were 
Hygeia, Iaso, Panacea, and Egle, the first of whom was 
worshipped as the goddess of health. Æsculapius is re- 
presented with a large beard, holding aknotty staff, round 
which was entwined a serpent, the symbol of convales- 
cence. Near him stands the cock, the symbol of watch- 
fulness. He is sometimes crowned with the laurel of 
Apollo. Sometimes his little son Telesphorus is repre- 
sented beside him, with a cap upon his head, wrapped 
up in a cloak. Sometimes also .E-culapius is represented 
under the image of a serpent ouly. 
s’culin, or E-cuuy, n. [From @sculus.] (Chem) A 
crystalline fluorescent substance obtained from the bark 
of the horse-chestnut and other trees of the genera @scu- 
lus and Pavia. It forms colorless, needle-shaped crys- 
_ tals. It is inodorous, has a bitter taste, is soluble in 
water and alcohol at the boiling heut, and nearly in- 
soluble in ether. Form. Calls 
ZEs’culus, n. ( Bot.) [From Lat. escoa, food.) The Horse- 
chestnut, a genua of plants. ord, Supindace. It consists 
of trees found in the temperate parts of America and 
Asia, remarkable for the beauty of their flowers and 
leaves. It must not be confounded with the Æsculus 
of the Romana, which was a kind of oak. The popular 
name of horsechestnut, which appertains to the Æ. Hi) 
um, (a native of Asia, but now known throagh- 
out Europe andin this coun ry.) has arisen from the cus 
tom among the Turks of grinding the nuts and mixing 
them with the provender given to horses that are broken- 
winded. Im large quantities of starch are ob- 
tained from the seeds, but not favorably received in the 
trade. A peculiar oil, which N ssid to be a wonderful 
remedy for rheumatism, is also.obtained from these 
seeds. It is of rapid growth, and attains the height of 
40 to 50 feet. In June it puts forth numerous pyram- 
idal racemes or thyrses of flowers of pink and white, 
finely contrasting with the dark- n of its massy foli- 
age. The leaves are digitate, with 7 obovate, acute, ser- 
rate leaflets. The fruit is large, mahogany-colored, and 
eaten only by deer. —Another species, the Æ. glabra, or 
Ohio buckeye, a small, ill-scented tree, producing small 
bunches of yellowish-white flowers, is found wild on the 
banks of Ohio river, between Pittshurgand Marietta. Its 
roots und leaves are said to be poisonous. 
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the fable-writer, is usnally held as the inventor 
of those short pieces of moral wisdom with which the 
readers of all ages, since his time, have been delighted. 
He is said to have been first bonght as a slave by an 
Athenian, frum whom he learned the Greek language, 
and then passed successively into the service of Zanthus 
and Idmon. both of Samos. The latter gave him his free- 
dom, on which he was retained by Croesus. The places 
and times of his birth and death are both uncertain. He 
was contemporary, however, with Solon and Pisistratus ; 
therefore flourished in the 6th century b.c. His fables 
were first published at Milan, in 1476, folio, which edi- 
tion now bears an exorbitant price. But the first Greek 
edition is reckoned that of 1480, 4to. They have been 
translated into all modern languages, Those of Croxall 
and Dodsley are deemed the best English versions. 
ZB'sopus, Ct a famous actor, who had the honor 
of instructing Cicero in oratery. He was a great epi- 
cure, and at an entertainment is said to have had a dish 
„Of singing-birds which cost over $20,000. D., worth 
$4,000,000, sixty years n. ¢.— His son waa also noted for 
his Juxuriousness; and Horace says that he swallowed a 
pearl of great value dissotved in vinegar. 
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Estuary, and Estuary, n. 


AETI 


—_ het ie, Xsthet/ical, a. Of, or relating to æs- 

thetics. 

JEsthetically, ad. Inan esthetical manner. 

#sthet/ies, n. pl. [or æsthetiknas, perceptible to the 
senses.) The science of the Beautiful in Art. The word 
was first — Na about the middle of the 18th century 
by Alexander en, professor of philosophy in 
the University of brankfort-on-the-Oder; and having 
been found both comprehensive and definite, it was gen- 
erally adopted Ly the French and English writers Ac- 
cording to the theories of the py r Peychologists, 
human nature may be divided into the capacities of 
knowing, acting, and feeling; in other words, into intel- 
lect, will, and seusibility. ‘To these capacities correspond 
respectively the ideas of the True, the Guod, and the 
Beautiful. That which logic is to intellect, ethics to 
will, is wsthetics to sensibility. The laws of thinking 
are determined by logic, the laws of acting by ethics, and 
the laws of feeling by wsthetics. As the ultimate aim 
of thought is truth, as the ultimate aim of action is good, 
so is beauty the ultimate uim of sensibility. Philose- 

hers, from the time of Aristotle and Plato downward, 

Tove endeavored to place the laws of taste upon a defi- 
nite basis, like those of ethics and logic. To fully ex- 
plain and discuss the respective system of msthetics 
would require a volume; it will be sufficient here to in- 
dicate the two principal modes of treating aesthetics as 
a science. Those philosophers who have employed the 
à priori method have thought to analyze the esthetic 
notions proper to the mind, and to erect upon their basis 
an abstract system, to which the artist, whether he be 
painter, architect, musician, sculptor, or poet, shall con- 
furm his creations. According to the second, or d 
teriuri method, all the great acknowledged works of art 
are selected to exhibit whatever in them constitutes a 
pleasant effect, from which are to be deduced practical 
rules. Pythagoras, Plato, Baumgarten, Kant, Schelling, 
Schiller, and Hegel, have been the great speculators in 
the d priori method; and in the d posteriori, Aristotle, 
Heinse, Lessing, Winckel mann, Bayle, Rousseau; and the 
greater portion of the French, English,and Italian writ- 
ers upon the laws of taste. — Ref. Juuffroy’s Cours d'Es- 
thétique; Cousins Le Vrai, le Beau, et le Bon; Schiller’s 
Treatise on Aesthetics; Alisou's Essays on the Nature and 
Principle of Taste, 


Æst'ival, and Estrvat, a. [From Lat. astas, summer.) 


Belonging 4o the summer. 

va‘tion, n. [From Lat. virus. belonging to the 
summer.) ( Bot.) general arrangement of the dif- 
ferent parts of the flower. When these parts are placed 
in a circle, and in nearly the same plane, the Æ. is said 
to be circular, and when they ure placed at slightly dif- 
ferent levels, so as to »verlap each other, it is said to be 
spiral. The term prefloration is used by some botanists 


instead of mstivation. 

t. estuarium.] (Geog.) 
Was anciently understood to be any creek, frith, or arm 
of the sea, in which the tide ebbs and flows; but is now 
applied to designate those parts of the channels of cer- 
tain rivers conti s to the sea in which the water is 
either salt or brackish, and in which the ebb and flow 
of the sea is distinctly perceptible, and there is little or 
no current. 


EU na, in Illinois, a t 
Æ'tobates, n. (Jul.) 


Af'fable, a. 


Fig. 41. — AN ÆSTUART. 


Æthog'amous, a. (Gr. aeties, unusual, and gamos, 
marriage.) (int.) Propagated in an unusual way; as 
the crypt 

Æ'ther. : 

ZE'thiops, n. (Med.) An old pharmacentical term ap- 
lied to various mineral preparations of blackish color. 
th’ogen, n. (Gr. ethon, and ginemai.) (Chem.) A com- 

pound of borun and nitrogen, which yields a brilliant 

hosphorescent light when heated before the blowpipe. 

athok'irrin n. (Chem.) The yellow coloring matter 
of the flowers of antirrhinum Linaria. 

Æ'thrioscope, n. [Or. aithrios, clear, and in, to 
observe.) An instrnment used for measuring the reln- 
tive degrees of cold produced by pulsation from a clear 
sky. It resembles the diferential thermometer. In- 
vented by Sir John Leslie. z 

Æthu’sa, n. (Bot.) See FooL's-PARSLEY. 

Ætiol'ogy, and Etiol’ Gr. aitia, a cause, and 
lagas, discourse.) (Rhet.) A figure of speech, by which 
the canses of an event are developed in the narrative. 

Etion, a Greek painter, whose picture of the nuptials 
of Alexander and Rexana, shown at the Olympic games, 
obtained for him, although he was quite unknown, the 
daughter of the president in marriage, 

Aeti tes, n. [Gr. aetos, un eagle.) (Min.) See Ed 
STONE. 

Ae’tius, a famous general in the reign of Valentinian III., 
emperor of the West. He was brought up in the emper- 
ors guards, and after the battle of Pollentia, in 403, 


was delivered as a hostage to Alaric, and next to the| 
0 
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Huns. On the death of Honorius, he took the side of 
the usurper John, for whose service he engaged an army 
of Huns. He was afterward taken into favor by Valen- 
tinian. Being jealous of the power of Boniface, governor 
of Africa, he secretly advised his recall, and at the same 
time counselled the governor not to obey the mandate. 
This produced a revolt, which caused an irruption of 
the Vandals into that province. The treachery of Aétius 
being discovered, a war ensued between him and Boni- 
face. in which the latter was slain, Aëtius now appealed 
to the Huns, of whom he raised a large army, and 
N greatly alarmed Placidia, the mother of 
Valentinian, that she put herself into his power. He 
defended the declining empire with great bravery, and 
compelled Attila to retire beyond the Rhine. Stabbed, 
454, by Valentinian, who had become jealous of his 
fame and influence. 
. of Logan co.; 


pop. 920. 
genus of fossil fishes, allied to 
the Rays, the species of which are found at Sheppey, in 
the London clay. 


ZEto'la, a province of Greece, bounded on the west by 


Acarnania, on the north by Thessaly, on the east by the 
country of the Locri and Ozole, and on the south by the 
Corinthian gulf. It received its name from Ætolus. 
The inhabitants were covetous and illiberal, and were 
little known in Greece till after the ruin of Athens and 
Sparta, when they assumed a consequence in the coun- 

„und afterward made themselves formidable as the 
allies of Rume, and then as its enemies, till they were 
conquered by Fulvius. It is very mountainous; but 
rye, barley, und olives are cultivated along the side of 

© Corinthian gulf. With Acarnania, it now forme a 
nomarchy in the kingdom of Greece. Its principal river 
is the Phidaris, In this province is also mount Oxea, 
which reaches an elevation of 4,636 feet in its highest 
point. Missolonghi is its capital. Lat. between 350 7/ 
and 38° 50’ N.; lon. between 21° 10 and 22 5’ E. 


Afar’, adv. Ata great distance; abroad; away; aloof;— 


hence, foreign, st 


Afeard’, a. [À 8. Gu] Frighted: afrald.—It ia the 


reg. iple of the old word to affeur, as afraid is of 


tow Ys 


1 
A fer, n. [Lat.] The southwest wind. 


Notes and afer black with thunderous clouds." — Milton, 


Afa, n. A weight in common use on the Gold Coast of 


Guinea, the halt of which is called eggeba. They equal 
the English ounce and half-ounce. The negroes of the 
Gold Coast invariably give these names to these weights. 


Affability, n. [Fr. afabilitė, from Lat, affulilitas.} 


A quality which renders a person easy to be «poken to; 
including modesty, good-nature, and condescension; 
courtesy: condescension. 

Fr., from Lat. affabilis.] Easy to be 
spoken to, on account of complaisance, ‘nature, and 
condescension; courteous, condescending, accessible; 


easy; approachable. 

Af ‘fableness, n. Courteousness; civil and complais- 
ant behavior. — See AFFABILITY. 

ALMBY, adv. In an affable manner; courteously; 
villy. 
Af'fabro a. [Lat. affaber, skilful.) Skilfully made. 
Affair’, n. [Fr. afaire, from Lat. facere, to do.] A 
thing taken with its surroundings, and viewed, as it 
were, in the gross; something to be managed or trans- 
acted; matter; business; concern :— nsed for both pri- 
vate and public matters; as, “a difficult afuir to man- 
age: ” “the state dſſuira; “a love affair; ” “a trivia) 

affair.” 

(Mil) Any action or en ment not of sufficient 
magnitude to be termed a battle. 

Affam’‘ishment, „. Starving. (0.) 

Affect’, v. a. [Fr. affecter, from Lat. afficio, to act upon.) 
To make or produce an effect upon. 

“Ag far as these qualities relate to, or affect the actions of 
men." — South. 

—To excite, stir up, or work upon the passions. 

“A thinking man cannot but be much affected with the 
idea of his appearing inthe prosenes of that Reling . . - Addison. 

—To exhibit a tendency toward an object; hence, to seek 
naturally or desire; to be pleased with; to be fond of; 
to long for, The impulse may be physical or moral; as, 
water is affected by cold; fiuids affect a round figure; I 
do not affect that man. — To assume a character not real 
or natural. and to support it in an awkward manner; 
to make show of. 

The conscious husband 
Affecting fury, acts a madman's part.”—Granville. 

—To dispose or incline; as, “aman affected to his religion.” 

Affecta'tion, . [Fr, from Lat. affectatio.) An artful 
or hypocritical assuming of a character, or appearance, 
which is not our own, and to which we have not claim. 
Pretence; assumption; mannerism; airs;—opposed to 
genuineness; naturalness; simplicity; artlessness. 

Affect‘ed, p.a. Full of affectation; not natural.— 
Having the feelings or ons excited. 

Affected, or Adfected Equations. ( Alg.) Those in which 
the unknown quantity is found in two or more different 
powers; for example, a\—pa*+vra+%); in which are 
three different powers of z. 

Affect‘edly, air. Ina manner which has more appear- 
ance than reality. 

Affect'ednessa, n. The quality of assuming an unnat- 
ural or false appearance, Distinguished from h; y 
by its object; that being religion, and this politeness, 
grandeur, Ac. 

Affect/er, n. One who «ffects or assumes. 

= anaes n. The state or quality of being affect 

o. 
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Affect/ible, a. That may be affected. 

Affecting, p.a. Having power or tending to move 
the passions or affections; pathetic; exciting; as, an 
affecting drama, — Assuming: feigning. ( Obs.) 

Affeet'ingly, adv. In an affecting munner. 

Affection, n. [Fr., from Lat. afectio.) A sentiment 
of fondness, regard, good-will, or love, without desire; 
followed by to or toward, but more generally by for. — 
Passions, in a general sense, as implying a state of the 
mind.—A moral impulse toward some definite object, 
differing from dispostaien, which is natural. 

(Logec.) An attribute, quality, or property peculiar 
to some object, moral or physical, arising from its very 
idea or essence, and inseparable from it; as joy, anger, 
fear, figure, weight, &c. 

(Med.) A morbid or preternatural state of the body, 
or some of its parts; as, a cutaneous feet iim. 

Affec’tional, a. Belonging or relating to theaffections. 

Affectionate, a. [Fr. afectionné.) Full of atfection; 
strongly inclined or disposed to; warm; fond; zealous. 
In their love of God, men can never be too affectionate.""—Sprat. 

—Fond, tender, benevolent. 

“ The affectionate care of Providence for our happiness. Rogers. 

Affec'tionately, udr. In an affectionate manner; 
fondly; tenderly; benevolently. 

Affec'tionateness, n. The quality or state of being 
affectionate; fondness; tenderness; good-wils. 

Affee'tioned, d. Inclined; mentally dispose . 

“Be kindly affectioned to one another. — Rom., xil. 10. 

Affee’tive, a. (Lat. affectivus.} That acts upon, or ex- 
cites a disagreeable or painful sensation. 

Affec’tively, adv. In an impressive manner; impres- 
sively. 

Affect/or, n. See Arrrerrx. 

Affectuos'ity, n. Passionateness. (o.) 

Affectuous, d. Earnest. “Made such affectuous la- 
bor.“ — Fubian, 

Affeer’, v.a. [O. Fr. affeurer, to tax.] (Eng. Law.) To 
assess or reduce. — See APFEERERS. 

Affeer’ers, or Arreerors, n. Persons who, in the Eng- 
lish court leets and court-barons, settle and moderate 
the fines imposed on those who have committed offences 
arbitrarily punishable, or that have no express penalty 
appointed by statute. 

Affeer’ment, n. The act of affecring. 

Afferent, a. lat. afferens.) (Anat.) Applied to the 
vessels conveying the lymph to the lymphatic vessels. 
Affettuo’so, (It | ( Mus.) A direction noting something 
to be sung or played ip a smooth and tender manner. 
Affi’ance, n. (O. Fr.] A murriagecontract: betrothing. 

Figuratively, a firm trust, an unshaken reliance, 
Ah! what's more dangerous than this fond afiance? "—Shak. 

Affi/ance, v. u. To betroth; to bind one's self to marry. 

“To me, sad maid, or rather widow sad, 
He was afi long time before."—Faérie Queens, 

—To give confidence to, 

“Stranger! whoe'er thou art, securely rest, 
Anm, d in wy faith, a friendly guest. Pope. 

Aff/ancer, n. lie that affiances. 

Affi/ehe, The French name of a printed paper or bill 
affixed to a wall, or posted up. 

Affida’vit, ». [From Lat. afido.) (Law.) A statement 
of facts, on oath. Affidavits are necessary in a variety 
of cases, in order to bring tacts under the cognizance of 

justice: all evidence of facts must be given on 
ther by oral testimony or by affidavit. Where 
evidence is to be acted upon by jur tis givenas oral 
testimony; where it is to inform a court or judge, it is 
usually reduced into the form of an affidavit. —In point 
of form, an affidavit is usually made as follows: if made 
in a cause, the name of the court in which the cause is 
pending, and the names of the plaintiff and defendant, 
are written at the head of the paper. The name, de- 
scription, and residence of the deponent, or person 
making the affidavit, are written at length, and the 
individual making the affidavit signs his name at the 
foot of it. The paper is then shown to him, and he is 
requested to swear to his name and handwriting, and 
that the contents of the paper are true, And, lastly. 
the jurat (seo this word) expressing the officer before 
whom, and where and when, the afidavit is made, is 
signed by such officer. If the afidavit Le sworn in open 
court. that circumstance is mentioned in the jurat, and 
no officer is named. 

Affidavit to hold to bail, In many cases a person 
cunnot be arrested without an affidavit containing a 
clear statement of the fact, and showi: g a distinct cause 
of action. It may be done by the plaintiff, or by some 
one acquainted with the fact. 

Aflil’iate, v. a. [Lat. «filiare.] To adopt as a son, 
Also, to connect, as with a parent stock or society. — 
To establish the paternity of. 

A filiated societies. Local societies connected with a 
central society, and with one another.— Worcester. 

Affilia’tion, n. (Fr. Hit ; The adoption of the 
child of another: the act of connection with a socicty. 

(Law.) An order of affiliation is that which a magis- 
trate issnes on the oath of a woman, to compel the father 
of an illegitimate child to provide tor his maintenance. 
If the mother be of sufficient ability to maintain the 
bastard while it is dependent upon her, and neglect 
that duty, so that it becomes chargeable to a parish, 
she is liable to be punished under the provisions of the 
vagrant net. If she be not of sufficient ability, the law 
will compel the father to supply a fund for its mainte- 
nance. Any single woman with child, or delivered of a 
bastard child, may, cither before the birth, or at any time 
within the 12 months from the birth, make application 
toa magistrate. charging u person by nameas the father 


of her child; and when the alleged father has within 
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twelve months paid money for its maintenance, such 
application may be made at any subsequent period. 
The magistrate, on the evidence of the mother, corrobo- 
rated in some material particular by other testimony to 
his satisfaction, may make an order on the putative 
futher tor payment of a weekly sum for the maintenance 
of the child. The order will remain in force until the 
child attain the age of thirteen, or die, or the mother 
be married. If the mother allow the payments to re- 
main in arrear for more than 13 weeks, she cannot 
recover them for a longer period. In default of pay- 
ment of the money provided for by the order, the puta- 
tive father may have his goods distrained upon; or, if 
he have none, be committed to prison, and so from time 
to time, — Seo BASTARD. 

Af'finage, n. [Fr.] The act of refining metals by the 
cupel. — Worcester. a 

Affinita’tively, adr. With affinity. 

Affinity, n. q r. a flinité, from Lat. af for ad, to, and 
Jinis, a limit.] It means literally contiguity, closeness 
of location; hence, closeness of social location, that is, 
relationship between persons not of the same blood; 80 
differing irom consanguinity. Hence, aguin, analogy 
of nature or character, as in color, sound, sentiment, or 
mental character; hence, again, likeness in anything 
which should torm ground of classification, as groups 


of language or natural history, or physical community, | 


as chemical affini — helationship; situilarity; har- 
mony; correlativeness; sympathy. 

(Law) Relationship, in consequence of marriage, be- 
tween the husband and the blood relations of the wite, 
and between the wife and the blood relitious of the hus- 
band. This is a relationship in law, and no real kin- 
dred. A relation by affinity does not give right to legal 
succession. By the English law, persons related by 
affinity are forbidden to marry within the same degrees 
as persons related by blood. — See MARRIAGE. — Soa man 
is not permitted, after his wife's death, to marry her 
sister, aunt, or niece. This rule is founded npon the 

itical law; but very learned writers think that its 
introduction into the municipal laws of modern coun- 
tries is unnecessary and useless, The affinity does not 
extend to the nearest relations of husband and wife. 
The connection which has neither consanguinity ner 
affinity, as, the connection between a husvand’s brother 
and his wife’s sister, is termed in Eng. law ajinitas 
ajinitalis, 

(Chem.) Affinity, or chemical attraction, is the force 
which causes the particles of dissimilar kinds of matter 
to combine together, so as to form new matter. This 
definition indicates the differences between affinity and 
cohesion, Which is another modification of molecular 
attraction. Cohesion merely binds similar particles 
into a mass; affinity brings about the combination of 
heterogencous particles, nnd causes them to lose their 
individual properties. The change of characters which 
follows the action of affinity is very wonderful; — for 
example, the intlammable metal sodium unites with the 
suffocating gas chlorine, and the compound thus pro- 
duced is chloride of sodium, or common salt, a substance 
which does not bear the slightest resemblance to its 
components, Chemical combinations do not take place 
indificrentiy, bat in accordance with certain strict rules 
or Jaws. One substance will unite with another in pre- 
ference to a third, or in some cases to auy other, This 
preference is denoted by the term elective ofinity. By 
icuns Of this discriminating action of affinity, some 
combinations may be decomposed. If, for instance, 
there be a substance, æ, composed of two elementary 
bodies, a and b, which have a slighter affinity for each 
other than one of them. a, bas for a third element, c; 
then, if we bring this third body into connection with 
them under the requisite condition, the one, a, which 
has the greatest affinity for it will leave the other, b. 
and unite with it to form another combination, y. Ihe 
decomposition of water by red-hot iron illustrates such 
a case; for if water, which is composed of the elements 
oxygen and hydrogen, be passed through a tube con- 
taining iron filings heated to redness, its oxygen will 
unite with the iron to furm a kind of rust, and its hy- 
drogen will be set free, In every case where one con- 
stituent is expelled by a new body, and thus liberated, 
the decomposition js said to be the result of single elec- 
tive affinity; but when two substances, each consisting 
of two constituents, act reciprocally upon each other, 
80 as to produce two new compounds, the decomposition 
is referred to d elective aflinity. This double 
reaction takes place when a chloride of phosphorus is 
thrown into water; the chlorine leaves the phosphorus, 
and un.tes with the hydrogen of the water to form 
hydrochloric acid, While the remaining elements, phos- 
phorus and oxygen, enter into combination and pro- 
duce phosphoric acid. The attraction of one body for 
another is greatly modified by the circumstances under 
which the two bodies are brought together. Altera- 
tion of temperature is one of the eauses which influence 
the force of chemical attraction. When metallic mer- 
cury is heated nearly to its boiling-point, and exposed 
in this condition to the air for a lengthened period, it 
absorbs oxygen, and becomes converted into a dark red 
crystalline powder, But this same oxide of mercury, 
when raised to a still higher temperature, parts with 
its oxygen, which leaves the mercury in its original 
metallic state. Insolubility and the power of evapori- 
zation are potent disturbing influence they interfere 
in almost every reaction, and frequently turn the scale 
wheu the opposing affinities are nicely balanced. Thus, 
when a solution of lime in hydrochloric acid is mixed 
with a selution of carbonate of ammonia, a double reac- 
tion ensues; carbonate of lime and chloride ofammonium 


being generated. ‘Lhis result is brought about mainly 
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by the insolubility of the carbonate of lime. What in 
called the nascent state is one very favorable to chemical 
combination. Thus, carbon and nitrogen refuse to 
combine with hydrogen under ordinary circumstances; 
but when these guses are nascent or newly evolved, as 
when they are simultaneously liberated from some pre- 
vious combination, they unite readily, Some remarke 
able decompositions are referred to a peculiar modifica- 
tion of chemical force, to which the term disposing 
affinity has been applied. The preparation of hydrogen 
from zine affords a familiar example of such decomposi- 
tions. A piece of polished zine put into pure water 
remains perfectly bright for any length of time, and 
manifests no power of decomposing the liquid. On the 
addition, however, of a little sulphuric acid, the metal 
becomes oxydized, and hydrogen is freely disengaged. 
The acid dissolves the oxide as fast as it is produced, 
and thus keeps the surface of the metal exposed to the 
action of the water. This function of the acid is per- 
fectly intelligible; but its disposing influence, under 
which the oxide is first formed, is not well understood, 
Affinity is generally much stronger between bodies 
which are very unlike each other, than between bodies 
which are closely allied. Thus, potassium and sodium 
tend strongly to unite with chlorine and iodine, but the 
bodies of each pair do not attract one another with suf- 
ficient force to enter into combination. The discoveries 
of Faraday and others have established the fact that 
whenever two substances unite to form a compound, 
they are in opposite electrical conditions; one being 
electro-negative, and the other electro-positive. This 
and other facts go to prove that chemical affinity is a 
particular modification of electrical attraction. — See 
Evectrotysis. The word aflinity appears to have been 
employed for the first time by Barkhausen, a German 
chemist, in his Elements of Chemistry, published at 
Leyden in 1703. 

Affirm’, v.a. [Fr. armer, from Lat. afirmare.] To 
state in a firm manner or in firm grounds; to declare; 
to say positively; to assert confidently, 

“Yet their own authors ofirm 
That the land Sulike lies in Germany.”"—Shak. 

—To ratify or confirm; as a former law or judgment. 

Affirm’, v.n To declare -r assert positively. 

(Law.) To promise solemnly and under the penalties 
of perjury to tell the truth — See AFFIRMATION. 

Affirm’able, a. That which may be affirmed. 

„Those attributes that were applicable and afirmahle of him 
when present, are pow afirmuble und applicable to him though 
past.""— Hale. 8 

Affirm’ably, adr. In n way capable of affirmation, (n.) 

Affirm’ance, n. Confirmation; declaration ; — op- 
posed to repeal. 

Law.) The confirmation by the party acting of a 
voidable act, 

Affirm’ant, n. One who affirms. 

(Law.) A person who makes affirmation under the 
penalties of perjury. — See AFFIRMATION. 

Affirma’tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. afirmatia.] The act 
of affirming; the thing athrmed; — confirmation; op- 
posed to repeal. 

(Law.) The solemn asseveration made by persons be- 
longing to the religious seet of Friends or Quakers, in 
cases Where an oath is required from others, This indul- 
gence Was first introduced by the statute 7 and § Will. 

P. 34, explained and confirmed by 8 Geo. I 

. 6, and 22 Geo. IL, chap. 46, sec. 38. The absur 
ptions contained in these statutes, and restraining 
Quakers from giving evidence on their rat in 
criminal cases, was entirely removed by statute 9 Geo. 
IV.. chap. — In America, all persons, under the pen- 
allies of perjury, are usually permitted to affirm, upon 

expressing their preference tor this substitute of oath, 

Affirmative, n. That side of a question which affirms; 
as, “On this important question 30 senators voted in the 
affirmative, and 10 in the negative.” 

Affirmative, a. That which affirms: as, an afirma- 
tive answer.— That wbich may be affirmed; as, an 
afirmative quantity. 

Affirmative Quantity. (Alg.) A quantity to be added, 
in contradistinction to one that is to be taken away. 

Affirmative, or Ii: Sign. (Alg.) The sign of addi- 
tion marked +, meaning plus, or more. The early 
writers on algebra used the Latin word plvs, or the 
Italian più, to signify addition, and afterward the letter 
p. as an initial or abbreviation. 

Aflirm'atively, adv. In an affirmative or positive 
manner. 

Aflirm'er, n. One who affirms. 

Af fix, n. Lat. af tor ad, to, and figo, I fix.] foram.) A 
term applied to a syllable added to the end of a word. by 
which the form and signification of the word are altered. 
Thus in the words wralth-y, weight-y, bul.-y, and in god- 
ly, odd-ly, Kc the syllables y and /y are the aftixes, which 
qualify the meanings of the words to which they are at- 
tached, and fit them for a new and different use; as, 
“This man loves wealth ;” “That is a wralthy merchant. 
Verbs are in this way made from adjectives, as from the 
adjectives sharp, quick, thick, we have sharpen, quicl.en, 
thicken respective and adjectives and adverbs from 
nouns, as in the examples just given. In the Latin and 
Greck, and many other languages, there is the same sys- 
tem of affixes of which we have given examples in the 
words weighty, bulky; and in these languages the dif 
ferent cases of nouns, and adjectives, and the different 
tenses and persons of the verbs, are also formed by af 
fixes. The uttix is also sometimes termed sufiz, and post 
fir. 


Affix’. r.a. To fix or unite; to attach; to fasten.—Te 


connect with: to subjoin; 
“Tbe seal uf the state ts dee to this gt.“ 


AFFR 


Amn — 19 The act of affixing, or the state of being Affront’, v. a. 
xed. (rR. 
Affixt'ure, n. That which is affixed. (.) 

Ala tion, n. The act of breathing upon anything. 

Affia'tas, n, [Lat. a a blast, n breath, and in a 
figurative sense, inspiration, entbusiasm.] A term which, 
among the ancients, — the sup “aed 3 
of particular persons, such ns poets. It n some- 
times used in the same sense by Euglish writers: “The 
prophetic aflutus.” — Barnes. 

( Med.) A vapor or blast, a species of erysipelas, which 
attucks people suddenly. So named from the erroneous 
supposition that it was produced by some unwholesome 
wind blowing on the part. 

Afflict’, v. a. (Fr. afliger.] To trouble; to grieve; to 
cause pain or sorrow. — Usage has restricted this verb to 
things of the mind, or prolonged pains of the per 
When the casual and intentional wounding of the body 
is spoken of, inflict is used; as, to inflict a wound, — 
Man inflicts, but God only afflicts. 

AMict’ed, p.a. Visited with pain or sorrow: grieved. 

AfMflict’edness, n. The stato of being afflicted; grief; 
sorrow. 

Afflict’er, n. One who afflicts. 

Afflict’ing, p.a. Causing affliction; grievous. 

AfMflict'‘ingly, wiv. In an afflicting manner. 

AMlie'tion, n. The state of being afflicted, or the cause 
of pain or sorrow; calamity. — see AFFLICT, 

amictive a, That which causes affliction. 

Affile’tively, adv. Painfully. 


AFGH 


Fr. affrmter.] To insult openly; to 

offend; to treat with — 7 

Affront’),n. An open insult, as distinguished from a 
secret or insidious attack by word or deed; an abuse; a 
provocation; outrage. 

Affrontee’, a. (Lat. af for 
ad, to, and frons, face; Fr. 
ee) (Her.) A term ap- 
pl to animals facing each 
other on an escutcheon.—The 
French word mié is also 
olten used in Eng. Heraldry. 

Affronter, u. One who af- 
fronts. 

Affrent'ing, and Arrnont- 
ive, a. That occasions or 
causes an affront. 

Affuse’, v.a. (Lat. affundo.) 
To pour one upon an- 
other. 

Affu’sion, n. The act of pouring a liquor upon some- 


"ae. 

0 ) The affusion of cold water on the head or body 
of patients is sometimes practised with success by phy- 
sici aka apre Aen the treatment of typhus fever, when 
the fever is of a low contagious character and in its early 


stage. 

Afty’, v.a. (O. Fr. affier, to pl `s word.) T. 
by 41 to pod] to bind: w foit, 1 

n. (Geog.) A native of Afghanistan. 

ning or relating to Afghanistan. 
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ing materials; shawls and turbans, Mooltanee 
chintyes, and indigo — Rel. Mahometanism.—Pp. about 
5,000.000.—Lat between 28° and 30° N.; Lon. een 
62° and 73° E.—The Afghans seem to bave, at all times, 
manifested a strong predilection for war, and all the 
foreign invasions which swept the plains of Hindos- 
tan previous to the »ndvent of the British on the shores 
of India proceeded from A The greatest rnlers of A. 
in modern times were Ahmed Khan (1730-1772), who 
liberated his country from Persia, and Dost Mohammed 
(1829-1863), who, not without glory, long resisted a 
British invasion; defeated the Persians, and ultimately 
took ion of Herat. The ambition of England 
has always been to establish a distinct and paramonnt 
inflnence in A., and so to shut to Russia the three great 
highways which connect A. with India. Wich that aim, 
British armies have several times invaded A., but these 
expeditions, though attended with easy victories, have 
always proved a failure. In 1878 again, the English 
government having sent to Shere All, one of the sons 
ot Dost Mohammed, and then the ruler of Cabul, a 
mission so numerous as to look rather like an army than 
an embassy, the Ameer refused to receive it, and before 
long the mission turned into an invasion, Cabul and 
Candahar were occupied, and on May 5, 1879, Yakoob 
Khan, who had just succeeded his father Shere Ali, 
signed the treaty of Gandamak by which he to 
admit a British ett me to reside in Cabul, Soon 
aftera ular rising took place in Cabul, and on Sept. 3, 
1879, Sir Lonis Cavagnari and his stuff of 86 men were 
murdered. Cabul was then entered ngain, and Yakoob 


Fig. 42. — AFFRONTER. 


A phan, 


— a. Vert 


Affluence, n. [Fr. from Lat. —— In older Eng- 
lish this word applied to the physical inflow of water, 
as of the tide, pe tks arrival of anything iu large num- 
bers, as, an affluence of strangers. It is now commonly 
used for a great abundance of resources; payi 
wealth. — It expresses the aguregute rather thau the 

rocess of an inflowing abundance. 

Afduency, n. The same as AFFLUENCE. (o.) 

Af fluent, n. (Geog.) A stream or river that flows into 
another river; so, the Olio is an du to the Missis- 


sippi. 
Af fuen a. Abundant in wealth; plentiful; exnber- 
ant; wealthy. — Sometimes with its primary sense: flow- 


Afghanistan’, a country of Asia, stretching from the 


mountains of Tartary to the Arabian sea, and from the 
Indus to the confines of Persia. On the E. it is bounded 
by the Punjab; on the S. by Scinde, Beloochistan, and 
Bwhalpoor; on the N. by Independent Turkestan; and 
on the W. by Persia. — Area, estimated 225,000 
miles. — Desc. By fur the greatest part of this region is 
mountainous, To the W. of the Soliman mountains, 
which may be regarded as its eastern barrier, it assumes | 
the character of an extensive table-lund, considerably | 
elevated above the neighboring countries. fhe Hindoo 
Coosh mountains, which form its northern bulwark, are 


Khan, accused of complicity in the massacre, was sent 
as a prisoner to India. e great object of England 
was then to get its regiments safely out from A., while 
leaving there a government as stable as possible in such 
a turbulent country. They favored Abdurrahman Khan 
in renniting A. under the supremacy of Cabul, and evac- 
uated Candahar, June, 1881, since when civil war arose. 


a continuation of the great Himalaya chain, of which 
they are the rivals in height, massivencss, und grandeur. 
Some of their peaks attain to an elevation of 20,48 feet. 
The interior mountain-ranges diminish in proportion to 
their distance from the p ncipal chain, and, bosomed 
among them, are to be found some of the most fertile 
and beantiful valleys in the world In these, vegetation | 


ing to any ; Cae eey blood. 
adv. In an aMuent manner, 


Affluent 
Ar ux. n. (Lat. afun, to flow to.) The act of flowing, 
or the thing which flows to; accession; augmentation; 
increase ; adilition. 
“ The affus of colder or warmer water. — Locke. 


AMux'ion,n. The act of flowing toa particular place; 


that which flows from one place to another; as, un a/- 
Harun of blood from the heart to the head. — Some- 
times also employed as a flux, 
‘a‘dos, a village of Brazil, prov. of Pernambuco, 
344 miles 8. of the town of this name. with a harbor suit- 
alle for large vessels. Trade, cotton and sugar. 1000, 

Afford’, v. a. | Lat. ad, to, and forum, a bring 
to market, or to bring forward in court. Hence, gen- 
erally, to produce according both to moral and natural 
productions; as, the sun affords light. the sea «fords fish, 
the fields corn; a well-epent Mle affords peace ut the 
last. — To produce, confer, expand in proportion to one's 
means and resources; as, to . relief or consolation ; 
to af opportunity, &c.—To be able to bear, to part 
with, or to dispose of; as. I Cannot afford to buy it. 

Affor’est, v.u. [From L. Lat. afforesto.) ¶ Lau.) To turn 

round into a forest, 
an'chise, v.a. [Fr. affranchir.) To make free; 
to enfranchise. Applied to individuals and boronghs. 

Affran’'chisement, „ Fr. ajfranchissement.) The 
act of making free; enfranchisement, — Bee EMANCIPA- 
TION, aud SLAVERY. 

„n. [From Fr. effrayer, to affright.) (Law) A 
skirmish or fighting between two or more persons. It 
is a public offence to the terror of the community, and 
so called because it affrights or makes persons afraid; 
but there must be n stroke given or off or a Weapon 
drawn, otherwise it is not an affray, — It differs from as- 
saul? in that it is a wrong to the public, while an assault 
is of a private nature; and from a riot in not being pre- 
meditated. 

Affre’, Dexts Avovstr.a French student at the semi- 
nary of St. Sulpice, who rose to be archbishop of Paris. 
B. at St. Remy, 1793; p. 1848.— Affre fell while endeav- 
oring to prevent bloodshed between the soldiery and I'a- 
risian insurgents. Although previously warned by Gen- 
eral Cavaignac of the dan to be apprehended from 
appearing among an excited mob, he replied, that 
“his life was of small consequence, and, preceded by a 
man in a workman's dress, with a green nch, as an 
emblem of peace, in Lis hand, he went forth to stay the 
fury of the combatants. Some of the crowd who beheld 
him thought they were betrayed, and he was soon shot 
down. When he fell, he was surrounded by many of the 
insurgents, who blamed the Garde Maude for the act, 
and on whom they vowed to avenge him, He, however, 
exclaimed, “ No, no, my friends, Maod enough has been 
shed; let mine be the last on this occasion.” Hawas 
buried on the 7 th of July, 1548, aniversally regretted by 
thé e. 

Affreet’,n. See Arnit. 

Affreight’, v.a. Fr. /réter.] To hire a ship for freight. 

Affright, v.a. A. 8. aforhtian, to tremble with fear.) 
To put ina sudden fear by some external und sudden 
exhibition; to terrify; to startle. 

Affright’, n. Terror; fear, denoting a sudden impres- 
sion, in opposition to fear, which implies a long contin- 
wince. 

Affrightedly, adv. With terror or sudden fear. 

Affright’er, n. One who frightens, 

ht‘ment, u. The samo as affright. (u) 


is of the same kind as that of India generally; consist- 
ing of cotton. rice, millet, maize, turmeric, and sugar- 
cane. In the higher lands, the varions species of the | 
fruita, herbs, and woods of Europe grow wild, and wheat | 
barley, beans, turnips, and several artificial grasses, are 
cultivated with success. — Rivers, The principal are the 
Cabul, Koornm, Helmund, Krehrood, Gumal, and Lora, 
all partaking, more or leas,of the character of mountain 
torrents,— now swelling and rushing rapidly, or be 
coming all but stagnant in some parts, in accordance 
with the rg of the seasons, — Climate, According | 
to ita latitude, it should be decidedly hot, but, on account | 
of the irregularity and height of ita surface, the climate 
varies. — Inhabitants. A robust, hardy race, of Cancas- 
sian origin, generally addicted to predatory warfare, 
and evincing a decided contempt for the occupations 
of civil life. Their language is called Pachtoo, half 


Pig. 43.— AFGĦAN SOLDIER, in winter costume. 


of the words of which are Persian.— Gov. A limited 
monarchy, before the death of Shah Soojah, but since 
then the country has been divided into three indepen- 
dent states, Cabul, Candahar, and Herat, each governed 
7 its own chief. — Thons. The panpa nre Candahar, 
Herat, Peshawur, Jellalahad, Ghnznee, and Cabnl. — 
Manf. Woollen stuffs, carpet, silk, felt, sword-blades, 
firearms. and jewelry. — Commence. By caravans: cam- 
els in the plains: nases and mules in the mountains. — 
Erp. Iron, asafetida, madder, tohacen, furs, horses, raw 
silk, an intoxicating drug called churns, gum, dried 
fruits, spices; saffron, antimony, cochineal, and other 


— , 
Fig. 44. — Canpauan. 
Afield’, adv. [From a and field.) To, or in the field. 
“ What keeps Garth so long afield?" — W. Scott. 


A‘ fiom (,rtoom, or arrom), or Kara Hissar. 
from afium, the opium poppy, and kara hissar, the 


[Ar. 


black castle.) A town of Asin Minor, 50 m. SS. E. of 
Kntaich, built on the southern side ofa fertile plain, about 
200 miles E. of Smyrna.— Munnf Firearms, sabres, and 
tapestry: but the principal articles of trade are opium 
and madder, which are raised in the neighborhood. Fup, 
about 55,000. Lat, 50° N. lon, z E. 

Atire’, adv. [From a and fire.) On fire. 

Afloat’, adv. [From o and float.) Lorne up by the water; 
floating. Figuratively, adrift; abroad; at sea. — Loose; 
distracted. 

Afoot’, adv. On the feet; walking, in opposition to rid- 
ing: — hence, in action; in motion. 

Afore, prep. er 8. öfuran.) Precedent in time or 
space: sooner; before. 

(ar. The French orant. All that part of the vessel 
which lies forward, or near the stem, — A fore the must, 
a phrase applied to a common sailor who holds no office 
on Lourd a ship. 

Afore'going, a. Going before. 

Aforo hand. adr. Beforehand, 

Aforementioned, d. Mentioned before. 

Afore’named, a. Named ben re. 

Afore’said, „ Above, or before said 

Afore'thought, a. (Law.) Prepense; premeditated. 

Afore'time, 4%. In the time before; in the old time. 

A fortio’ri. (Lat, with stronger reason.) (Leg.) A term 
employed in a chain of reasoning, to denote that what 
follows is a more powerful argument than that which 
has already been adduced. 


Any private person, and a fortiori a peace officer, is bound to 
arrest a felon.” 


Afoul’, a. and adv. (Nawt.) Not free; entangled, 
Afra’, St. Dedicated by her mother tu the service of the 
an Venns, she was converted ty Christianity by the 
bishop Narcissus, sentenced to death during the perse- 
cution of Christians by Diocletian. and burned on the 
stake. B at Augsburg; b. Aug. 7, 304. 

Afra kola. „ town of South Italy, 6 miles N.N.E. of 
Naples. Large manuf. of straw bonnets. 7. 13,000. 
Afraid’, o. A. S. aferrd, to co) Expresses all 
degrees of fear between the most trifling apprehension 
and the highest consternation; fearful; apprebensive ; 
timid; cantious; careful; frightened; alarmed ; terrified; 

suspicions; distrustful; anxious. 
“ There Insthing life, and yet of denth afr? 
In anguish of her spirit thas she prayed —Drydew 
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Afrancesna’dos, n. [Sp] The name given to the Span- 
rds who took the oath of fidelity aud allegiance to Jo- 
seph Bonaparte and the constitution of Bayonne. They 
Were treated with great severity by Ferdinand VIL after 
his restoration in 1814. In 1520, however, a general 
pardon was granted 

Afra‘nia, the inventor of the bassoon, 
at Ferrara in the 16th century. 

Afra’nius, «comic poct,who wrote some Latin comedies, 
of which only a few fragments remain.— Flourished 
about 100 years n. 0. 

AFRANIUS, n senator of Rome, who was put to death by 
Nero for having written a satire against him. 

Afree‘dis, a clan of Afghans, who inhabit the Kyber 
hills, on the frontiers of the Punjab and Cabul. They 
command the passes of their hills, and their maliks or 
chiefs hold themselves entitled to levy a toll on those 
who would pass with safety through their country. 
They are a warlike, determined race of clansmen. 

Afresh’, adv. (0. Fr., fiesh.| Anew; again; asecond time. 

Africa. One of the great divisions of the globe, and 
the third in superficial extent. Our limits are too 
narrow to permit anything more than a sketch of the 

phy of this continent, exhibiting merely,an out- 
fine of the existing state of knowledge on the sulject, 
and by turning to the separate articles relating to this 
continent, the rewlers will find under ench head of 
country, city. river, &, the latest and best information 
that we have been able to collect, 
I. Histony.—The name Africa, probably of native 
origin, was given by the Komans to one of their African 
rovinces, which comprehended the city of Carthage; 
ut the real name of this continent, both in the Greek 
and Roman writers, is Ltur. Herodotus, the earliest 
Greek author extant who has transmitted to us any in- 
formation about A., calls the native tribes in the north- 
ern by the general name of Libyans, and those in 
the south Ethiopians. Egypt, according to this system, 
hardly belongs to A. bat lies, like an isolated slip, be- 
tween the two adjacent countries, He asserts, never- 
theless, that A. is surroanded with water, except at the 
narrow neck now called the Isthmus of Suez, When 
the Greeks were settled in Egypt under = one 
of Alexander's taina, B. 0 323. they necessarily be- 
came hetter acquainted with the Red Sea and the course 
of the Nile. e have in Pliny n distinct account of 
Suetonius Paulinus, a. b. 41, crossing the great moun- 
tains of Atlas, and going some distance south; and, in 
Ptolemy, we have an account of a Roman officer, Mater- 
nus, who set out from the neighborhood of Tripoli, and 
went a four months’ march in the southern direction. 
This route must have brought him into the latitude of 
Timbuctoo, and if the story is true, the Niger might 
have been thus known to the Romans. On the oconpa- 
tion of Egypt by the Arabs, in the seventh oentury of 
our æra, and the spreading of this conquering people 
through A. the regions south of the Sahara soon be- 
came known to them, and felt the influence of their 
religion and their armies, At the I of the 15th 
eentary, nevertheless, the only portion of the west coast 
of A. with which European navigators were acquainted 
was that between the Straits of Gibraltar and Cape 
Nun or Non, in lat. 28° 40% an extent of not more than 
600 miles. From this point commenced that career of 
discovery, by the Portuguese, by which the entire coast 
of A. has been made known to the modern world. In 
1432 or 1133 the formidable promontory, since known 
by the name of Cape Bojador, lat. 26° 20’, was doubled 
by Gilianez. In 1447, the Cape Verde islands were dis- 
covered by Antonio di Noli, a Genoese in the Portuguese 
service. In 1471, John de Santarem and Pedro de Esca- 
lona advanced as far as Cape St. Catharine, lat. 2° 30/ 8. 
In 1486 Bartholomew Diaz discovered the Cape of Good 
Hope, which was doubled by Vasco de Gama in 1497. 


He flourished 


Fig. 45.—vasco DE GAMA, 


This great navigator, continuing his voyage to the 
north vast, reached the straits of Bab el Mandeb at the | 
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entrance of the Red Sea, so completing the cirenmnavi- 
gation of the whole extent of the A, coast. - In addition 
tu this acquaintance with the coast, the Portuguese, in 
course of time, formed various establishments in the 
space lying between the Senegal and the Gambia, along 
the banks of the Zaire, and in other parts of Congo, 
Finally, this nation very soon, also, estublished them- 
selves along the east coast of A. by the conquest of 
Quilon, Melinda, &c., from the Arabs, 1505. — It is suid 
that in 1364, long before Cape Nun was by the 
Portuguese, the French had already formed settlements 
very far to the south of that cape, but all these estab- 
lishments were successively wlandoned, except those of 
the Senegal. Several journeys into the interior were 
undertaken by the French residents at the mouth of 
the Senegal about the close of the 7th and the com- 
mencement of the 18th century, The most important 
of these were the voyuges of M. Brue, who ascended 
the river Senegal as ns to the cataract of Felu. In 
17M, M. Compagnon succeeded in the perilous under- 
taking of visiting the kingdom of Bambouk; and the 
kingdom of Gallam, which occupies the space between 
the Senegal and the Sahara, was early explored by the 
French settlers. — Settlements upon the west const of 
A. were also early made, in imitation of the Portugnese 
and French, first by the English and afterwards by the 
Dutch. But no considerable p wus made tili the 
first journey of Park, 179-1796, who, passing tbrough 
the kingdoms of Bondou, Kasson, and Kaarta, reached 
Sego. the capital of Bambarra,and there beheld the 
Niger flowing slowly to the eastward." Park ad- 
vanced beyond this point to another town named Silla, 
on the same river, and returned to the Gambin by a 
more sontherly tract, following the course of the Niger 
as far as Bammakoo, and then proceeding through the 
mountainous districts of Manding, Konkodoo, and Din- 
dikoo, On a second expedition, which was undertaken 
at the expense of the English government, 1805, this 
adventurous traveller was killed on the Niger.—In 
these dangerous enterprises there „in succes- 
sion, the names of Capt. Tuckey, who ascended the 
Niger for about 280 miles; Bowditch, who in 1817 
explored parts of the territories of the Fantees and the 
Ashantees; Clapperton. who in 1822 reached sackatoo, 
where he died; and Richard Lander, who in (830 suc- 
cewled in discovering the mouth of the Niger. Since 
this period several expeditions have been sent into this 
region, but they have been attended with indifferent 
success; indeed, the sickly character of the climate has 
in general proved fatal to the explorers. — The zeal for 
discovery iu Africa, 60 Pinte felt in the lust century, 
sent also out a succession of travellers to explore the 
southern regions of that vast continent. The principal 
settlement in this quarter, that of the Cape of Good 
Hope, was founded by the Dutch about 1650, and taken 
from them by the British in 1806, For more than a 
hundred years this colony occupied only the extreme 
augle of the A. continent. e first traveller who 
notruted la! considerable way into the interior was 
Bapt. Henri Hop, who was followed by the Swede 
Sparrman, and by the French naturalist Vaillant, 
whose journeys were made between 1775 and 1785, and 
extend! to the territory of the Hosjesmans, three or 
four hundred miles north from Cape Town. In 1836, 
Andrew Smith scaled the Caffrarian mountains, and in 
1837, Capt Alexander traversed the countries of the 
Namaquas, Bosjesmans, and the Hill-Damaras. In 
1849, Dr. Livingstone departed on his first journey, and 
it is by him that the test contributions have been 
made to our geographical knowledge of southern Africa. 
He has disch to us the true country of the negro 
race, trace! the vast Kalahari desert, tracked the course 
of the great river Zambesi, discovered lakes N'gami, 
Nyassa, and Shirwa, and indicated new fields for comi- 
mercial enterprise. After him Stanley p 2518) added 
greatly to onr knowledge of Central Africa by his ex- 
plorations about Lake Tanganika and subsequent jonr- 
ney across the continent of A., proving the identity of 
the Congo river with the Lualaba (p. 1546), named by 
him the Livingstone. On the eastern coast, extending 
northward, the travelling enterprises of other mission- 
aries have been generally attended with no great suc- 
cess, Nevertheless, in 1551, Dr. Barth crossed the Great 
Desert, and passing through many dangers, reached the 
lake Tchad. We will close this long though incomplete 
list of intrepid travellers with the name of Speke, who, in 
1558, discovered the lake Fictoria Nyanza ; and in 1872 
Karl Mauch discovered, in Lat, 20° 14’ 8., Lon. 26° 30 E., 
an ancieut city, believed to be the Ophir of Scripture. 
TL. Torcorariy.—This enormous peninsnla is attached 
to the Asiatic continent by the Isthmus of Suez; tut at 
two other points, the strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, and that 
of Gibraltar, it approaches close to the respective conti- 
nents of Asia md Europe. Its area is 11,290,030 sq. m. 
The agunt ents it into two parta of unequal magni- 
tude, thongh the extreme southern and northern coasts 
are, on an average, pretty nearly removed the same dis- 
tance from the equinoetial line. Tt lies between S. Int. 
35° at Cape Agulhas, and N. Int. 38° at Cape Bon, and 
between W, lon. 17° 40” at Cape Verde, and E. on. 50° 
20’ at Cape Guardafui. Its greatest length, from the 
Cape of Good Hope to Cape Bon, is about 4,475 m.; its 
greatest breadth, from Cape Verde to Cape Gnardafui, 
is about 4,225 m. — The geographical position and coast- 
line of A. are characterized by lying, for the most part, 
within the tropies, and by the comparatively few deep 
indentations of the coast. Its northern shores are 
washed by the Mediterranean, and are the most irregu- 
lar part of the African const, presenting the indentations 
of the Arabian Gulf the large gulf of Sidra, and that of 
Cabes. Only one river of any considerable magnitude, 
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the Nile, flows from the African continent into the 
Mediterranean, but this is one of the most singular 
streams in the world, whose conrse the traveller may 
follow from the coast {nto the interior for over 1200 
miles, without meeting with one single current thai 
adds its waters to it. The Atlantic washes (he western 
const of A. which, within the dominions of Morucco, 
is generally low, and succeeded to the interior by 
fertile plains of immense extent. South of this region. 
the d character of the Sahara is found extending 
even to the shores of the ocean, and hardly disap- 
— before we arrive at the Senegal From the 

an to the Cape of Good Hope the coast is now 
3 well known, but the same minuteness of survey 

s not been applied to all parts of it, The great char- 
acteristic in its outline is the gulf of Guinea, the nertb- 
ern shores of which have a general direction east and 
west throngh 20° lon. The Senegal, Gambia, and Rio 
Grande are the three largest rivers north of Sierra 
Leone. The great African river, south of the equator, 
is the Zaire, or Congo. Between the Congo Cape 
Negro there are numerous streams, such as the preat 
Coanga, and others which are of minor importance. 
From Cape Negro to the Orange river, which is a large 
stream, we have a coast of 400 to 900 miles, almost 
without fresh water.—The Cape Colony is so fur 
known, that its geographical features need not be no- 
ticed in this general sketch. From False Bay to the 
extremity of Algoa Buy is a line of coast over 400 
miles long, running nearly due east and west, and pre- 
senting to the Southern ocean as broad a front as the 
Span insula offers to the Atlantic. — The t 
known river of the eastern coast is the Zambesi, which, 
though low in the dry season, is provided with prodi- 

ous channels to receive the floods of the rainy months, 

ther north on the coust, near the site of Melin 
are found the outlets of streams from the interior; a 
it is probable that the Zebee here finds its way to the 
ocean: but, unlike the other south-African we 
are acquainted with its upper course, which Nes north 
of the equator, but not with its lower course near the 
coasts of the Indian ocean. — Africa seems to be a land 
of terraces. It would appear to rise from the coast into 
the interior by successive = which are spread out 
in widely extended plains. e mountain system of 
Africa must, in many cases, be inferred from the course 
of the t rivers. The high lands of Abyssinia, in 
which the Tacazze and the Bubr-el-Azrek rise, are in all 
probability continued west if not at so great un 
elevation, at least at a very iderable one.— A.. ns far 
as we yet know, contains comparatively few lakes. The 
lakes Morari, Demlea, Dibiae, Fittie, Tagayika, N'gami, 
and the lakes of the Atlas regions, are all inconsiderable 
when compared with the lake 7thad, in Central A., which 
forms a large inland receptacle, receiving the waters of 
some of the most distant regions in inner Africa,— All 
that we know of Soupan; of the great characteristic 
feature of Northern A., the Samana, or Great Desert: of 
the countries comprebended under the general name of 
Artes regions; and of the high lands of the ancient 
Cyrenaica, now included within the limits of what is 
incorrectly termed the desert of Barca, will be 
found under their respective names. — Minerals. The 
mineral treasures of this immense continent are, of 
course, very oo amon f known. Salt is, perio, one 
of the most universally diffused, though extensive dis- 
tricts, such as the Soudan, are without it; but it will 
probably be found, on inquiry, that the mineral trea- 
sures of A. are nearly as various as those of other parte 
of the world. The minvral wealth of Egypt alone ie 
considerable, and that of the interior west of the Mo- 
gambique const is also abundant. Gold dust is found in 
= sands of the upper streams of nearly all the great 4. 
vers, 

III. METEOROLOGY. — Africa lies almost entirely in the 
torrid zone, and is the hottest of al] continents, The grent- 
est heat, however, is not found under the equator, but 
to the north of it, in consequence of the northern por- 
tion being of greater extent than the sonthern, and of 
less elevation. The greatest temperature is found 
throughout the Sahara. In Upper Egypt and Nubia 
eggs may he baked in the hot sands, and the saying of 
the Arabs is, “In Nubia the soil is like fire and the 
wind like flame.“ The regions along the Mediterra- 
nean and Atlantic coasts are rendered more temperate 
by the influence of the sea. To the south of the Great 
Desert, where the country becomes more elevaten, the 
temperature decreases, and some spots, quite near the 
equator, reach the altitnde of permanent snow. Regu- 
lar snowfall, however, does not occur even in the most 
southern or northern regions, — Hund. A. is not much 
under the influence of the regular winds, except the 
manu, of the Indian ocean, The north is much 
exposed co the hot winds and storms from the Sahara, 
which are called in pt khamsin, in the Mediter- 
ranean sirecen, and in the western harmetian, 
Extreme heat and dryness are the c teristics of 
these winds, which, raising the sand, filling the air 
with dust, and favoring the powers of So gee are 
often fatal to the vegetable and animal creation. — 
Rain, The Sahara and the Kalihari of southern Africa 
are almost rainless regions. The lateral regions of 
this continent, from the Kawara to the Senegal, receive 
copious falls of rain with the S.E. tradewinds; but 
the largest supply of rein appears to be brought by 
the summer-monsoon on the east const, This mon- 
soon, lasting from April to October, extends over the 
Indian ocean in a halfeircle from SE. to N.E, by W. 
From the latitude of Mozambique to the Equator it 
has a general direction from S E., and there the chiet 
rainy season is found during April, June, and July, 
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the direction of the monsoon changes, 

. these winds are to be ascribed 

falls of rain that drench the extensive plains 
grounds of the east horn of A. Further 

are broken vy the great Abyssinian table- 
they do not extend beyond the strait of 
Mandeb, S. k. of which a great fall of rain conse- 
occurs; to the N. W. on the other hand, scarcely 
The S.E. monsoon does not stop in the 
but continues northward as far as lake 
Kordofan; in both regions its influences 
felt in May, or ove mouth later than on the 
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Speos. — The southern regions of Africa 

by two nations, the Hottentets und (. 

jots occupy the nurthern part of Cape Colony 

of Orange river. Their profile is hideous, 

fuot is so singularly furmed that they can be 
their marks. They are certainly the most indo- 
. 2 and dirty of the human family, The 
er both from the Hottentots and those whom 

we call Negroes. They are genorally well made and of 
rounded limb. In the useful arts of life, the Caffres aro 
far above their Hottentot neighbors. They extend from 
the southern coast, into the interior, probably 
tropics. —The most widely extended race in 
Negro or Ethiopian, observing that under this 
understand only the true negro race, which, 
blance they may bear to the other dark 
still differ from them considerably in 
ter and geographical distribution, Va- 
of language, shades of complexion, Ñe., exist 
them. yet we must recognize the whole Ethiopian 
as forming a distinct and widely spread family. Be- 
on the west coast with the Senegal river, which 
the southern limit of the arid deserts, we find a race 
different from those of Northern Africa, Tu 
woolly hair, black skin. the profile of the face and 
forehead, the oblique insertion of the incisive teeth, the 
of the pelvis, and the legs, we see the undoubted 

of a race aliar to the A. continent. | 

As war and the slave-trade have often transplanted the! 
Negro from his localities in A., it is difficult to say what 
parts of the continent must be considered as his proper 
S but it may be safoly assumed that the Negro 
is on his native soil in all the regions that extend from 
southward, along the gulf of Guinea, and south 

of the equator as far as the sixteenth degree of latitude. 
—The desert of the Sahara, and the southern limits that 
border on Soudan, swarm with innumerable tribes of 
mixed and living a wandering life. They are not 
Arabs, but they havo oy eiai the religion of 7 — 
The most numerous und widely spread race of the desert 
are the Tuanghis,— The mountain regions of the Atlus, 
as well as the whole shores of the Mediterranean from 
the straits of Gibraltar to the Cyrenuic regions, have 
been subject to the Invasion of conquerors ever since the 
earliest ete? of history. The homnician, Greck, and 
Roman, Vandals and Goths, and Arabs from Asia, have 
at different periods 1 portions of these regions, 
and mixed their blood with that of previous races. The 
Arab invasion has produced the most permanent effecta, 
and that nation now occupies the most fertile parts of the 
Atlas region and the towns on the coast, and are gen- 
erally known to ns by the incorrect appellation of Moors 
and —The ruling race of Amara and Tigré, 
who are included under the name of Abyssinians, must 
either belong to Arabic stock, or if they Le considered 
asa separate, they are still a nearly related family. It ix 
that the various peoples who occupy the widely 
Abyssinian provinces contain many varieties of 
human species, the remnants of nations become ex- 
tinet, or the result of the intermixture of different races, 
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The Arab race, which sometimes has mingled with negro 
and other races, now occupies a large purt of the coun-| 
tries north of Abyssinia as far as the Mediterranean; but 
the population of 


Fig. 46, — womans. 


The Opts, or descendants of the Egyptiana, 
reduced toa small number; and of all the conquerors 


has spread over at least one third of the continent: and 
some of ita precepts and practices seem well adapted tu, 
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win the favor of the indolent and pleasure-loving ne- 
groes, among whom ails the most disgusting Feti- 
chism.—The only African countries where Christianity is 
now excepting the few European settle- 
ments, are Egypt and Abyssinia, In pt it is confined 
to the Copts, and in Abyssinia both its doctrines and 
erant as ill understood as they are obeyed, — The 
ews are found in the Samen of Abyssinia, in Hyg pt and | 
indeed scattered as far west as the kingdom of Morocco, 
They do not soem to have established themselves south 
of the Sahara, — The Arabe is the only character that 
is now used in Africa by those who wish to read and 
write, except those employed by the people of and 
Amhara. Its use is, however, limited to very few in Son- 
dan, where it is only great doctors who can read and 
write. — The Berber and Shelluh tongues are spoken in 
the Barbary states, and along the Atlas mountains, The 
Mandingo language is used [rom the Senegal to the Jo- 
liba, On the western coast, a corrupt Portuguese is 
heard; in the regions of Abyssinia, the Tigré and Am- 
hara — ead prevail. The languages of the blacks are 
as multifarious as the nations. In Bahara alone, 43 din- 
lects are said to bespoken. But of all the 150 lun; 
said to be spoken in A., we are hardly acquainted with 70. 
V. Zotvoor.—In the animal kingdom, A. seems 
richer than any other quarter of the globe. It can enu- 
merate five times ns many species of quadrupeds as Asia, 
and three times as many as all America. It excels Asia 
in the size of its colossal river-horee (hippopotamus), 
gigantic giraffe, and large antelopes and apes. That giant 
of birds, the ostrich, is exclusively indigenous to Africa. 
But the most beneficial gift of nature to the African is 
the camel, the constitution of which is in every respect 
adapted to the country and climate. Of the quadrumana, 
there are 65 species, among which the most interesting is 
the Chimpanzee, and the most wonderful is the ferocious 
Gorilla discovered hy the dramatic traveller M.du Chaillu. 
Among the other animals are the elephantand rhinoceros, 
the lion, panther, leopard, ounce, jackal, hyena, wolf, fox, 
dog, cat, mongus, bat, rat, marmot (cavia capensis), hare, 
rabbit, Jerboa, porcupine, hedgehog, mole, civet-cat, ich- 
neumon, bear, horse, ass, zebra, zebu, sheep, goat, innu- 
merable varioties of the gazelle, the buffalo, fallow-leer, 
the roe, swine, emgulos, babyroussa, and other quadru- 
peds, whose natural history has been as yet by no means 


sufficiently investigated ; even the problematical unicorn 
ia still said to exist in the interior. The varieties of birds 
are equally numerous; among which is the crown-bird, 
the most beantifal of the feathered tribes: the flamingo, 
kingfisher, pelican, and many kinds of parrots; the pea- 
cock, partridge, pheasant, widow and cardinal-bird; the 
cuckoo, the cuculus indicator, tartle-doves, pigeons ducks, 
grese, Ac. The cluss of reptiles comprises the crocodile and 
how-conatrietor, with many other serpents, some innox- 
ious,othera highly poisonous, The bays aud rivers abound 
in fish, but the variety of the species is not so great as 
in the northern seas, and many of the most useful are 
entirely wanting. The shrubs and earth swarm with 
termites, ants, scolopendras, spiders and caterpillars, 
while passing armies of locusts obscure the sun like 
clouds, The most beautifal insects abound. 

VL Botany. — To the traveller who passes from the 
south of Europe to Tangier, the appearance of the Afri- 
can const presents nothing remarkably different from 
what he has left in Europe; and along the whole of the 
most northern shores so great a similarity continues to 
be preserved, that he may fancy himself still in South 
Spain or Italy. But ns soon as the chain of Atlas is 
passed, the scene begins to change; the excessive dry- 
ness of the climate on the northern borders of the Great 
Desert is such, that few troes, except the date, can main- 
tiin an existence. It is, however. in this arid region, 
where min seldom falls, that the groves of date palms 
form a sereen impervious to the rays of the sun, and 
cherish beneath their shade, the orange, the lemon, the 
pomegranate, and the vine, the latter of which climbs to 
the summit of their trunks by means of ite twisted ten- 
drils. Althongh reared in constant shade, all these fruits 
acquire a more delicious flavor than in what would seem 
a more favorable climate.—In Egypt, the European | 
ante begin to disappear: in the districts still watered 
ry the Nile, we find all the richness of vegetation of the 
spring months of Barbary: abundance of rice, barley, 
and wheat: rich flelds of sugarcane: olives, figs, vines, 
and plantains that have been introduced: while in the 
hotter or drier, or more southern, the date is the chief 
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object of the scenery, In 
the richer pares of the 
country we find the 
acacias which produce 
guns arabic, large tama- 
risk-trees, called atlé, 
great quantities of the  / 
senna plant (Curria ob- 
tusifolut nud other 
cles), intermixed with 
various herbs belonging 
to tropical genera, Cot- 
ton, coffee, indigo, and 
tobacco ure cultivated 
with the test suc- 
cens. In Abyssinia are 
first found species of 
the ginger tribe (Seifa- 
mine), in the form of 
cardamomes,w hich after- 
ward become a feature 
of African vegetation 
within the tropics. — In 
the equinoctial parts of 
Africa all trees of European vegetation, and even the date- 
tree itself, disappear; where moisture exists in sufficient 
abundance to favor vegetation, the flora partakes in a 
certain degree, particularly on the east side, of the plants 
of India, but is to a much greater extent composed of 
species peculiar to itself. ‘The landscape is characterized 
by masses of the unwieldy Baobab (Adonsmia), huge 
cotton-trees (Bombax pentandrum), large gramineous 
plants with branching stems, sago palms * taphia), 
and others of the same majestic tribe. In some ces 
the wouds abound in pineapples, which, although not 
natives of the continent, have established themselves as 
completely as in their native stations in tropical Amer- 
ica. With the general nature of the vegetation change 
also the species that are cultivated for the food of man, 
In the tropical ions of Africa, no waving fields of 
corn reward the labors of the husbandman; the vine is 
unknown, the figs are of other and of useless species, 
and of all the northern fruits the orange and the lime 
alone remain. In their stead the cassava (Jatropha 
manihot), the yam (Dioscorec), the pigeon-pea (Cytisus 
cajan), and the ground-nut (Arachis hypogwa), are the 
farinuceous plants; the papaw (Curica papaya), the 
tamarind, and the nitta or doura-tree (Juri Afri- 
cana), are the fruits in some places; the Senegal cus- 
tard apple (Anema Senegalenstr), the gray plum (Jun 
narium), and the Safu, in others; and the bread-fruit 
of Polynesia is ted by a large tree called mu- 
sanga, the seeds of which are as agreeable as hazelnuts, 
As we approach the southern point of this continent, a 
new change passes over the lace of nature; tropical 

lants kare sary as they bave formerly appeared, not 

owever to find their places occupied by the plants of 
the north, but to contemplate an order of vegetable 
life so different, that its very genera had been pre- 
viously uuseen. The Karroos of the Cape Colony are 
the residence of fleshy, leafless, distorted, shapeless 
tribes of Stapelias, of Mesembryanthemums, Euphor- 
bias, Crassulas, Aloes, and other succulent plants, each 
holding to the soil by the weak support of a single, 
wiry root, and feeding rather upon the dews of heaven 
than the moisture of the soil, —a situation to which 
they are admirably adapted by the want or imperfect 
state of their evaporating pores, so that whatever humid- 
ity they nre able to collect is parted with as slowly as 
the limited apply is furnished to them. Among these 
grow stunted bushes of endless species of heath (4 rica), 
and succulent geraniums (T strong-scented 
Buchu plants (Diorma i, and a great variety of shrubty 
Composite. The hills and rocks are scattered over wit 
a remarkable tribe of plants called Cycadem, interme- 
diate, as it were, between ferns and palms; the plaina 
are permanently clothed with patches of a rnush-like 
plant called Kestio.— At Cape Town has been intro- 
duced the American aloe, and the oaks and stone- 
pines of Europe have found a congenial climate. — Such 
are the more prominent features of the vegetation of 
Africa, Ita islands partake more or less of the nature 
of the flora of the adjacent continent. 

VII. Grone Divistons.— Any distribution of 
Africa founded on its political divisions being almost 
impossible in the incomplete state of our knowledge of 
this continent, we have adopted the following, which, 
arbitrary and liable to objection as it is, will at least 
show under what particular heads further information 
will be found, 1, The region from the Orange river 
southward, com ending the Cupe Odeny, and ex- 
tending eastward to the Great Fish river, — 2. The east- 
ern const, from the Great Fish river tothe ra ny conr 


Fig. 48.—Pnaxix DACTYLITERA, 
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of the Portuguese settlements, near Delagoa : com- 
prehending the seacoast occupied by the Caffres, or 
Nalal.—3. From Delagoa y to Cape Guardafni, 
comprehending Sofala, the settlements on the Zumberi 
river, Mozambique, and the native tribes of the coast and 
the interior. the neighborhood of Cape Delgado 
north, we find the names of Zanguelar and Ajan; the 
last named const terminating at the great eastern cape, 
4. The A countries, with which may be gronped 
the almost unknown regions that border to the south. 
with the Gallas the Somaulis. Danakil, and other tri. 
5. The country of the Bahrel-Alnad, or great westerp 
branch of the Nile valley and the eastern d@serts, be 
tween the Nile and the Re! sea. Darfurand Kordefan 
may be conveniently arranged in this division, to whicb 
belong Sennaar, Dengola, Nubia, and Faypt.— 6. The 
region west of Egypt, Snown by the Arale by the gem 
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eral name of Magreb, or the West, and often included 
by Europeans in the collective term of Barbary, ex- 
tending to the extremity of the Atlas, and including 
the political divisions of Tripoli, Burca, Tunis, Algiers, 
and Morocco. The chief oases westward from Fezzan 
may be classed under this head, aud placed in the divi- 
sion of Bel.d-+i-Jerid, or land of dates. — 7. The Sahura, 
or the Great Desert, with some of the oases. — 8. The 
coast from the Senegal to the delta of the Quorra, in- 
cluding the countries w.: ered by the Senegal, Gambia, 
Rio Grande, &., and the coast of Guinea, with the 
states in the interior, under the general name of Western 
Nigritia.—9. The region from the Bight of Biafra to 
Cape Negro, comprehending a long line of coast little 
known, and an interior still less explored, under the 
name of Southern Nigritia, including the names of 
Loango, Cmgo, Angola, und Benguela. 

VIII. the African islands, not immediately bordering 
on the coast, consist of the following chief groups, or 
single islands :— North Atlantic Ocean. The Madeiras, 
Archipelago of the Canaries, the ten Cape Verde Is- 
lands, Islands in the Bight of Biafra; Fernando Po, 
Prince's Island, St. Thomas, Anno Bom, &c.— The nine 
Azores, or Western Islands, are considered by some 
geographers as belonging to Africa.— Wuth Atlantic 
Ocean, St. Matthew — Ascension — St. Helena, — The 
three small islands of Tristan d’ Acunha. — South Indian 
Oceun. Mudagascar, which may be considered as the 
centre of an archipelago of small islands, to which be- 
long the Mauritivs and Bourbon, the Comoro Islands in 
the Mozambique channel, the Seychelles, with the Ami- 
rantes; and the islands on the coast of Zanguebar. — 
North Indian Ocean, The islands of Socotra, off Cape 
Guardafui. The islands of the Red sea are generally 
small and inconsiderable, and partake of the character 
of the Arabian and African coasts, to which they may 
be respectively assigned according to their degree of 
proximity. 

IX.— EUROPEAN Possessions IN AFRICA. — Portu- 
wese, The government of the Madeiras — of the Cape 
erde Islands; and the small posts of Cachen on the 

San Domingo, Bissuo, Zinghicor, Farim and Geba — of 
St. Thomas, and Prince's Island — the post of Whydah 
in Dahomey — the captaincy or government of Congo 
and Angola, consisting mainly of a few towns and 
posts —the Mozambi ue government, on the coasts of 
Sofala and Mozambique, extending from Delagoa 
Bay to Cape Delgado: it is divided into seven captain- 
cies, but the real possessions of the Portuguese are now 
few and insecure; the chief are, the little island of Mo- 
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dian Ocean, on one of which the Spitfire, a ship of the Afton, in Wisconsin, 


English navy, was wrecked, Zist Aug., 1501. Lat. 4° 
53“ S.; Lon. 03° 33’ E. 

African Methodist Episcopal and Zion Churches. See 
Meruopist. 

African Teak. The timber of the Oldfieldia Africana, 


a tree belonging to the natural order Euphorbiacee. It 


is exceedingly strong and durable. 

Af riernus. See Scirio, Publius Cornelius.) 

Af’rikeah, Armikian, or Manapian. A seaport of 
the kingdom of Tunis, on the Mediterranean. It was 
taken by Charles V., who demolished its fortifications. 
Pip. 3,000. 115 miles 8.8.E. of Tunis. 

Af’shars, or Arscuans, n. pl. A Persian tribe, of foreign 
origin, who claim to be descendants of the Turkomans. 
They are comprised under two divisions, Shamloo and 
Kirkloo, and reside for the most part in towns, of which 
Abivert and Helat are the principal. The tribe is said 
to occupy altogether 20,000 houses. 

Aft, aiv. [A. S. eft, behind.) See ABAFT. 

After, a. [A. S. after, from aft, eft, after, again.] 
Subsequent, succeeding; as, an afier period of life. 

After, prep. Posterior in time. 

Good after ill, and after pain delight; 
Alternate, like the scenes of day und night.“ Dryden. 

—Following in place ;—commonly applied to words of mo- 
tion; as, he came after, and stood behind him. 

Sometimes I placeda third prism after a second, and sometimes 
a fourth after the third.”—Newton. 

—In pursuit of; in search of; following. — Concerning; in 
relation to. 

“After whom dost thou pursue? "— 1 Sam, xxix. 14. 
“I will inquire after him.” 

— In imitation of. 

“This allusion Is after the oriental manner.” — Pope. 

— According, or in proportion to. (0.) 

After, adv. In succeeding time or place; afterward. It 
is used of time mentioned as succeeding some other. So 
we cannot say, “I shall be happy after, but hereafter; ” 
but we say, “I was first made miserable by the loss, but 
was afler happier.” 

(Neu) More aft, or toward the stern; as, the after 
Bails. 

After all. At last; in fine; in conclusion; upon the 
whole. 

Af’ter-ages, n. pl. Successive times; posterity. 


“ What an opinion will after-ages entertain of this religion ? "— 
Addison, 


zambique, and the settlements of Quilimané, Senna,Tette,| Af'ter-birth, n. ( Med.) The membrane in which the 


Manica, on the Zambesi river. Melinda, once a flourish- 
ing Portnguose settlement on the Zanguebar coast, is 
now desvrted by that nation. — English. Bathurst, on a 
small isle at the outlet of the Gambia, and a few posts 
dependent upon it—the establishment of Sierra Leone— 
the establishments on the Gold and Slavo Coast, all, ex- 
cept one, within the Ashantee territory. Cape Coast is 
the chief position: the rest are of little importance — 
the islands of Fernando Po, occupied in 1528, Ascension, 
St. Helena, and the islands of Tristan d'Acunha— the 
colony of the Cape of Good Hope — the Mauritius, and 
a number of small islands belonging to the Ma ar 
archipelago. — French. The state of Algiers on the 
northern coast of Africa—on the Senegal and Gambia 
coast, the district of St. Louis, and that of Goree — the 
isle of Bourbon, and St. Marie, near Madagascar, with a 
few posts on the Litter island.— Spanish, The Presidios, 
near the straits of Gibraltar in the empire of Morocco, 
which contain the towns of Ceuta, Melilla, &c. — the 
Archipelago of the Canaries, consisting of seven larger 
and about thirteen smaller islands.— Dutch. The only 
Dutch possessions now in Africa are some posts of forts 
on the Gold Coast, and chiefly within the limits of the 
Ashantee empire: the principal place is Elmina, the res- 
idence of the governor-general. — Danish. These are a 
few unimportant posts. also on the Gold and Slave Coasts, 
and within the Ashantee dominion. Christiansborg is 
the chief place, and the residence of the governor-gen- 
eral. — Ottoman. These are really foreign possessions, 
being held by Turkish authorities, who are nominally 
dependent on the Sultan of Constantinople. They are 
Egypt, the Eastern Desert, the Wadys of Siwah, Khar- 
gell. Kc, Nubia, Sennaar, Kordotan, &c. — Independent. 
The republic of Liberia. 

X. PoruLatiox, — The aggregate population of Africa 
is estimated by Behm and Wagner, of Gotha, at 205,219,- 
600 in 1878, 

Africa, in Penna., a vil. of Franklin co, 7 miles E. of 
Chambersburg.—In Georgia, a village of Heard co. 

A village of Spalding co. , 

Af'rican, n. (Geng.) A native of Africa. 

—a. Belonging or relating to Africa. 

African Association. A society formed in London, in 
1788, for the purpose of offering encouragement to travel- 
lers and scientific men to explore the interior of Africa. 
Four travellers were successively engaged, and among 
them the celebrated Mungo Park. In 1503, the associa- 
tion was incorporated with the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety. 

Africin Company. A society of merchants, estab- 
lished in the reign of Charles II., for trading to Africa, 
and incorporated in 1754. When the expenses of the com- 
pany had to he defrayed out of the public purse, its char- 
ter was recalled by parliament, and its possessions were 
annexed*to Sierra Leone. 

African Hemp. Fibres remarkable for their strength, 
produced by several species of Sinseriera, a genus of 
plants included in the order Liliacem. These fibres are 
also known »s bowstring hemp. 

African Islands, A cluster of low islands in the In- 
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foetus is involved, which is brought away after delivery, 
The placenta. 

Af’ter-clap, n. An unexpected incident after an affair 
is supposed to be ended. 

Af’ter-comer, n. A successor. 

Af’ter-cost, n. Expenses which are incurred after the 
original bargain or plan is finished. 

Af’ter-crop, n. The second crop or produce of a ground 
in the same year, 

Af’ter-damp, n. The familiar term for the suffocating 
gas, consisting chiefly of carbonic acid, which remains 
in a coal-mine after au explosion of fire-damp.—See FIRE- 
DAMP. 

Af’ter-day,n. A future day. 

Af’ter-game,n. A new expedient after the original 
plan has miscarried. “To play an after-game.” 

Af’ter-math, n. (Agric.) The grass which grows after 
the hay has been mowed and made. It is also called 
rowen, rowett, latter-math, and, when left long upon the 
land, fogy. When made into hay, it is not good for horses, 
especially those which ure driven fust and work hard. 
Cows and sheep are fond of it, and it is not injurious to 
them Whether it be more profitable to cut a second crop 
of hay, or to feed off the after-math, must depend on 
circumstances and situations. Unless the meadows can 
be irrigated, or well manured, taking off two crops of hay 
in one year exhausts them, and is apt to produce moss, 
which the tread of sheep and cattle prevents. 

Af’ter-most, a. (ant.) Hindermost; nearest the 
stern; — opposed to foremost. 

Af’ternoon, n. That space, or interval, which is from 
twelve at noon till the evening. Figuratively, the de- 
cline. “The «fternoon of life.” 

Af ter-pains. n. pl. (Med.) The pains after birth, 
caused hy the delivery of the placenta. 

Af’ter-proof, n. Evidence posterior to the thing in 

uestion. 

Af ter-sails, n. pl. (Naut.) The sails of the mizzen- 
mast, and the stays between the main and the mizzen- 
musts, 

Af’ter-taste, u. A taste remaining upon the tongue 
after eating or drinking. 

AS terthongit, n. Reflection or thought arising 
after the ünishing of a thing: — repentance. 

Aſ'ter-times, n. pl. In time to come; future ages. 

Af'terward, adv. [A. S. after, after, and weard, to- 
wards.] In succeeding or future time, referring to some- 
thing which preceded. and which it is supposed to follow. 
— This word is also written afterwards, but less pro- 
perly. 

Affon; in Illinois, a township of De Kalb co.; pop. 

Afton, in Jowa. a post-village, capital of Union co., 
about 50 miles 8.W. of Des Moines. 

Afton, in Minnesota, a post-township of Washington 
co., about 3 miles below Hudson, Wisconsin. 

Also, a post-village in this township, on the W. shore of 
Lake St. Croix, 20 miles S. S. E. of St. Paul. 

Afton, in New York, a post-township in the S.E. part 

of Chenango co., on the Susquehanna river. 
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a post-village in Rock township, 


Rock co., about 7 miles from Janesville. 

Af’zul-Ghur’, a town of the proviuce of Delhi, presi- 
dency of Bengal, Hindostan, near the Kumaon mous- 
tains. Lat. 295 25/ N.; Lon. 78° 40’ E. 

A’ga, or Auna, n. The name of a dignity, also an 
epithet of respect, among the Turks. It signifies literally 
a great man, a lord, or a commander. In Turkey, the 
Aga of the Janissaries, while that corpa existed, was 
their commanding officer or colonel, whose place was 
one of high authority and dignity in the state. There is 
also the Spahilar-aga, that is, the colonel of the spahis, 
or cavalry. The Capi-Aga, or Capi-A gassi, the chief of 
the eunuchs, is one of the principal officers of the court 
of Constantinople. 

As a lofty round mountain in Brazil, on the route from 
inas de Castello to the frontiers of Minas-Geraes. 
Ag’ably, a town built of stone, on the Tuat oasis, be- 
tween Tripoli and Timbuctoo, Africa. It is a station 
where merchants meet for business transactions. Lat- 

26° N.; Lon. 0° 56’ E. 

Ag’ades, or AGavez, a town of Central Africa, and the 
Capital of the kingdom of Asben, tributary to the king 
of Timbuctoo. It is situated on a “green spot” in the 
desert, where the Soudan merchants assemble at fixed 
periods to transact business with those of Northern af 


rica. Lat. 18° N.; Lon. 13° E. 
A’ ir, or Santa CRUZ, a seaport town of Morocco, on 
the Atlantic Ocean, and the most S. in the empire; Lat. 
300 26/ 35” N., Lon. 9° 35/ 56” W. The vast sandy deserts 
of N. Africa commence immediately to the 8. of Agadir, 
and hence its bay is aptly termed by the Arabs Bab-Sou- 
dan, that is, Gate af the Blacks. . about 500. 
Ang. a king of the Amalekites, who, on the Israelites 
coming out of Egypt, attacked them in the wilderness 
and slew all stragglers. A. was a general name of the 
kings of the Amalckites. 
Again’, adv. A. S. den. 

marking the repetition of 

hand. — On another part. 


“Behold yon mountain's hoary height, 
Made higher with new mounts of snow: 
Again, behold the winter's weight 
Oppress the lab'riug woods below.” — Dryden. 


— In return. — Back. 
In order of rank and distinction; marking distribution. 


“ Question was asked of Demosthenes, what was the ohie! pari 
of an orator? He answered, Action, What next? Action. What 
next, again? Action." —Bacon. 


— Besides; in any other time or place. 


There Ís not in the world again such a spring of brave military 
people as in England.” — Bacon. 


Again and again. With frequent repetition; often. 


This is not to be obtained by one or two hasty readings; it must 
again and again, with a close attention.” — Locke. 


Against’, prep. A. S. engeon.] Contrary; opposite, in 
general; in opposition to any person. 
His hand will be against every man.“ — Cen. xvi. 12. 
—In contradiction to any opinion; as, a collection of tracts 
against slavery. 
—With contrary motion or tendency; used of material 
action. 
The kite flieth against the wind.” — Bacon. 
—Contrary to rule or law; as, a thing against the law of 
nature. 
— Opposite to, in place. 
“Against the Tiber's mouth, but far away.“ —Dryden. 
—In provision for; in expectation of. 
“The like charge was given them against the time they should 
come to settle themselves in the laud promised." — Hooker. 
Agalmat'olite, n. [Gr. agaima, image, lithos, stone. ] 
Ma) A name originally given to a variety of Pinitte 
used by the Chinese for carving grotesque figures and 
idols. These minerals vary in color from grayish-green 
to yellow and red; they are all more or less soft and 


A 


A second time; once more; 
e same thing.—On the other 


Vile 
AY 


A CHINESE BASSO-KELIEVO CARVED IN AGALMATOLITE, 


unctuons to the touch, and capable of being cut ano 
polished. They consist solely of silica and alumina, 


with a little carbonate of limeand potash. Before the 
blowpipe they whiten, but are infusible. 
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Agali or GALLEGA, an island of Africa, near Mada- 

gascar; Lat. 10° 12“ N.; Lon. 54° 8’ E. 

allochum, n. [Gr. agallochon, to exult.] (Med.) 

loes-wood, supposed to be the wood of the ria 
agallocha. Aloes-wood is imported from China in small, 
compact, ponderous pieces, of a yellow, rusty-brown 
color, with black or purplish veins, and sometimes of a 
black color. It has a bitterish, resinous taste, and a 
slight aromatic smell. 

Agal' ma, n. [dr.] (Law.) An impression or image of 
anything on a seal. 

Ag’al-wood, n. See EAGLE-W00D. 

Agama, the appellation given to a body of troops, in 
Macedonia, nearly equal to the Roman legion. 

Ag'amæ. [Gr. a, priv., and gamos, marriage.] (Bot.) A 
name given by some authors to the large division of the 
vegetable kingdom, called Flowerless or Cryptogamic 
plants. — See ÛRYPTOGAMIA. 

mem'non, kingof Mycene and Argos, son of Atre- 

us and Eriphyle, brother of Menelaus aud commander- 
in-chief of the Grecian army at the siege of Troy. In the 
earliest and most credible authors, Homer and Hesiod, 
we find no trace of the long train of horrors which, ac- 
cording to later writers, laid waste the house of Pelops. 
‘See ATREUS, PELoPs, TANTALUS, T'HYESTES.) A. and his 
rother were called Atrida, from their father’s name, 
according to the Grecian custom of giving to the sona 
ronymic name. He married Clytemnestra, sister of 
elen. The Trojan war arose out of the abduction of 
Helen by Paris, son of Priam, king of Troy. It is com- 
monly said, that a number of the princes of Greece 
having been drawn together as suitors by the extraordi- 
nary beauty of Helen, Tyndarus, exacted an oath from 
them, that on whomsoever the choice should fall, if the 
maid should be carried off, all the rest should unite to 
recover her; and that in virtue of this oath, the confed- 
erate princes assembled under the command of A. They 
were long detained in the bay of Aulis, in Bœotin, by a 
calm, occasioned by the anger of Diana (see IPHIGENIA), 
but finally arrived before Troy. During the siege of this 
town, protracted for ten years, A. appears superior to the 
other chiefs in battle and in council, and maintains, 
under all circumstances, the dignity of a commander. 
The most memorable event of the siege of Troy is the 
quarrel of A. and Achilles (see ACHILLES), the subject of 
the Jliad, in which the former placed himself very com- 
pletely in the wrong. Returning from Troy, A. was 
treacherously murdered by his wife; who, during his ab- 
sence, had formed an adulterous attachment with Ægis- 
thus, son of his uncle Thyestes. This catastrophe is the 
subject of the Ayamemn n of /Eschylus, one of the most 
sublime compositions in the ranye of the Grecian drama 
Orestes, son of A., then a child, was saved by the care 
of his tutor, and timely flight. After passing seven years 
in exile, he returned in secret, avenged his father’s death 
by the slaughter of his mother and of #gisthus, and re- 
covered his paternal kingdom, which he ruled with honor. 

Agame‘des and Tropho'nius, two architects 
who designed the entrance of the temple of Delphi, for 
which they demanded of the god whatever gift was most 
advantageous for a man to receive. Three days after, 
they were found dead in their beds. 

Agamen’ticus, in Maine, a mountain of York co., 4 
miles from York Harbor. It affords pasture up to its 
summit, 673 feet above the sea-level, and is a seamark for 
the entrance of Piscataqua river. Lat. 43° 16’ N.; Lon. 
70° 39’ W. 

Ag’ama, (Gr. agamai, to wonder at.] (Sun.) A gen. of 
lizards, distinguished by their short and thick body, 
covered with a lax skin, which is capable of being 
inflated with air at the will of the animal. They are 
frequently beset with spines, which are raised up when 
the skin is inflated, pr: senting a formidable array. Many 
of them are capable of changing the color of the skin. 
Different species of this genus are found in Asia, Africa, 
Australia, and America. The frilled Agama, a native 
of Australia, is a very extraordinary-looking animal. 
Around its neck, and covering its shoulders, it carries a 
frill, which, on the approach of danger, is elevated. 

A’gami, n. (Zodl.) Tho Trophia crepitans, an interest- 
ing bird, sometimes also termed the G dd-breasted Trum- 
peter, classed by Dallas among cranes, by Brisson among 
pheasants, and making the first genus in Temminck’s 
Alectorides. It is the size of a pheasant or large fowl, 
but appears larger from having a long neck, and from 
standing high on its legs. It inhabits the forests of 
tropical America, and never visits the cleared grounds 
or the settlements. It is not easily tamed, but becomes 
attached to its benefactor with all the fondness and 
fidelity of the dog. It is fond of caresses, and offers its 
head and neck to be stroked. The peculiar noise made 
by the Agami, without opening the bill, is one of its 
most remarkable characteristics. The sound is some- 
times preceded by a wild cry, interrupted by a call 
somewhat like scherck,“ “scherck,” and then follows 
the characteristic noise resembling the syllables, “Too, 
too, too.” During this the breast is seen to heave, as in 
birds while singing, though the bill remains shut. This 
extraordinary sound is attributed to a sort of ventrilo- 

uism. 

Aas a. (Bot.) That which has no visible flowers 
or sensual organs, like the Agama. 

Aga’na, one of the Ladrone islands, where Magellan 
was killed, on a voyage in search of the Moluccas. 
Pop. 3.0 0. A Spanish governor resides here. 

Aganippe, or AGANIPPR, (Anc. Geog.) A celebrated 

fountain of Bæotia, at the foot of Mount Helicon. It 
flows into the Permessus, and is sacred to the Muses, 

who, from it, were called Aganippedes. 
‘ape, n. [The pl. of the Gr. agape, love, or charity.) 
Hist.) The name given to those meetings of the 
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early Christians where they sat and ate, at a common 
table, of food which had been provided by the voluntary 
contributions of the members of the society, the enter- 
tainment being concluded with the holy kiss. These 
meetings, which were usually held in the same house 
or apartment in which they assembled for divine wor- 
ship, are ut least mentioned once in the New Testament. 
namely, in the 12th verse of the epistle of Jude, where 
it is said of certain unworthy brethren, “These are 
spots in your feasts of charity.” These love-feasts seem 
to have cuntinued to be generally celebrated for several 
centuries. Ecclesiastical writers mention three kinds 
of them, — first, those which took place at marriages, 
called the nuptial or connubial agape, to which the 
bishop or pastor was usually invited; second, the anni- 
versary, or, as they were called, natal agape, which 
were held in the churches on the festivals of the mar- 
tyrs: and third, the funeral agape, at the interments 
of members of the congregation. The celebration of 
the love-feasts in the churches was at length expressly 
forbidden by the 25th canon of the Council of Laodicea, 
in A. D. 364; although the enactment would seem for a 
considerable time not to have been quite effectual, since 
we find it repeatedly renewed by subsequent councils. 

Agapzmo/‘nians, n. pl. [From Gr. agape, love, and 
moun, abode, the family of love.] A small community 
of proselytes of a Mr. Prince, founded at Charlynch, 
near Bridgewater, England, in 1545. Doctrines: — a 
community of goods, and, it is believed, of persons. 

Agapan’ihus, n. [Gr. agape, love, and anthos, flower.] 
(Bol.) A small genus of ornamental plants, order 
Liliacee. The typical species is A. umbellatus, the 
African blue lily, a native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
whence it was brought to Holland. It is now a favor- 
ite garden-plant. It grows nearly a yard high, and in 
July bears a handsome bunch of blue flowers, which 
have no scent. 

Agape’, adv. [A. 8. geyppan, to open.] Staring with 
open mouth; astare; ngog; astonished. — See GAPE. 

Agap'etæ, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) A name given to virgins 
and widows, who, in the early days of the Church, were 
made deaconesses, and resided with the ministers, shar- 
ing their duties. For some time the relation was main- 
tained blameless; but it resulted in immorality, and 
councils were summoned to put an end to it.—Am. Ency. 

Ag’aphiiie, n. (in.) A name of the Turquors, 9. v. 

Agapo'tun I., a Roman pope, raised to the pontificate 
in 535, and died the year after. He opposed the at- 
tempts of Justinian to invade the rights of the Church. 

AGAPETUS II., pope in 946, D. 956, was a man of great repu- 
tation for sanctity of character. 

Agar, Abraham’s concubine. See HAGAR. 

‘ar-agar, n. (B-t.) A name sometimes given to 
the alga, commonly known as Ceylon moss, used for 
making jellies. —See GRACILARIA. 

Ag’aric, n. [Lat. agaricum.] (Bot) The common name 
of the genus AGARICUS, q. v.; a mushroom. 

(Med.) The Touchwood; a drug extracted from the 
Boletus igniarius, used in medicine and dyeing. 

Agaric Mineral. (Min.) Called also Rock-milk, a 
variety of Calcite, q. v. It is very soft, white, breaking 
easily in the fingers, and deposited from waters con- 
taining carbonate of lime in solution. It covers the 
sides of a cave at Watertown, N. X. 

N n. (Gr. agaricon, a fungus.) (Bot.) One of 
the largest and most important genera of Fungi, in- 
cluding all the species of mushrooms. They have a cap 
(or ew) of a fleshy nature, supported upon a distinct 
stalk, and a number of parallel unequal vertical plates 
or gills arising out of the cap, and inclosing the parti- 
cles by which the species are reproduced, — particles 
which the vulgar call seeds, and the learned sporules. 
This genus consists of not fewer than a thousand spe- 
cies, inhabiting meadows, and heaths, and rocks, and 
masses of decaying vegetable matter, in all temperate 
regions of the earth. Among them, a large proportion 
are poisonous, a few are wholesome, but by far the 
greater are altogether unknown in regard to their 
action upon the human constitution. The species are 
often extremely similar; there is no means of distin- 
guishing botanically the tribes that are poisonous from 
such as are wholesome; but there are some general 
characters which help us to separate the two groups. 
They have been tabulated as follows:— Edible mush- 
rooms. 1. Grow solitary, in dry, airy places. 2. Gener- 
ally white or brownish. 3. Have a compact, brittle 
flesh. 4. Do not change color, when cut, by the action 
of the air. 5. Juice watery. 6. Odor agreeable. 7. 
Taste not bitter, acrid, salt, or astringent. — Poisonous 
mushrooms. 1. Grow in clusters, in woods and dark 
damp places. 2. Usually with bright colors. 3. Flesh 
tough, soft, and watery. 4. Acquire a brown, green, or 
blue tint, when cut and exposed to the air. 5. Juice 
often milky. 6. Odor commonly powerful and dis- 
agreeable. 7. Have an acrid, astringent, acid, salt, or 
bitter taste. We should avoid all fungi which insects 
will not touch, and those which have scales or spots on 
their surface; and whatever may be the apparent quali- 
ties of the fungi, we should use with caution all which 
have arrived at their full development, or when they 
exhibit any signs of change. By soaking doubtful 
fungi, cut into slices, for about one hour in vinegar, 
and afterward washing them in boiling water, we get 
rid of any poisonous principles they may possess, and 
the process will not spoil them for the table. — The A. 
campestris, the common mushroom, and several varie 
ties of the same, is the species commonly raised artifi- 
cially for food, It is readily known in any state by its 
fragrant odor, the absence of which is extremely suspi- 
cious. When in a very young state, it resembles little 


snow-white balls, which are culled buttons ; alterward it | 
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acquires a stalk, separates its cap, and becomes shortly 
conical, with liver-colored gills, and a white, thick, 
fleshy cap, marked with a few particles of gray. Ata 
more advanced age, the cap is concave. the color gray, 
and the gills black; in this state it is called a flap. 
For the method of cultivating it, and for its physiologi- 
cal characters, see MUSHROOM. 


| Aga’sias, or AGassiis, a sculptor of Ephesus, celebrated 


for his admirable statue of the Gladiator. 
Agas’icles, a king of Sparta, who used to say,“ A king 
ought to govern his subjects as a father his family.” 
Agassiz, Louis Jean Ropotpne, a very distinguished 
naturalist, of French origin; B. on the 28th of May, 
1807, at Motiers, canton of Freyburg, Switzerland, 
where his father was a pastor. In 1818 he entered the 
Gymnasium of Bienne, and in 1822 was removed to the 
Academy of Lausanne, as a reward for his proficiency in 
science. He subsequently studied medicine and the 
experimental sciences at Zürich, Heidelberg, ard Mu- 
nich, at which lust university he took the degree of 
M.D. He went soon after to Paris, where he gained 
the friendship of Cuvier and Humboldt. On returnin, 
to Switzerland, he was appointed professor of natura 
history at the college of Neufchâtel. From his earliest 
youth he evinced a peculiar inclination and aptitude 
for the cultivation of the natural sciences. In Heidel- 
berg and Munich he occupied himself more especially 
with comparative anatomy. Being intrusted by Martius 
with the publication of an account of the 116 species 
of fishes collected by Von Spix in Brazil.he gave tothe 
world that new classification of fishes to which he has 
subsequently remained steadfast. In 1839 he published 
his Natural History of the Freshwater Fishes of Europe, 
a subject which he treated with monograplic complete- 
ness. While preparing this work he had published his 
Researches on Fossil Fishes, and his Descriptions of 
Echinoderms. The work, however, which contributed 
most liberally to his European reputation was his 
Studies of Glaciers, in which he advanced a theory 
tending to remodel the prevalent views of geologists 
as regards the incoherent and post-tertiary formation of 
the globe, and the dynamical causes by which those 
deposits have been affected. ìn 1846, on invitation, 
Mr. Agassiz embarked for America, and was appointed 
professor of zoUlogy and geology in the Lawrence Rci- 
entific School. One of his great merits is the profitable 
enthusiasin he has called into existence in the pursuit 
of the natural sciences in his adopted country. His 
method of teaching is extremely clear, and his disciples, 
the scientific youth of the United States, have caught 
the practical spirit of their master. Prof. Agussiz is an 
upholder of the doctrine which teaches the successive 
creation of higher orders of organized beings en the 
surface of the earth, oud believes that the human race 
has had, in its several distinct species, separate stocks 
of originality both as to time and space. His name is 
equally popular in the two worlds. The chair of natu- 
ral history in Edinburgh, «nd a scientific chair in Paris, 
were offered to him, but he declined both. He is a 
member of all scientific academies of Europe. In 1865— 
1866 Prof. Agassiz made an exploration in Brazil, 
in company with his wife and a staff of well-trained 
scientific assistants. An American steamship company 
furnished the party with a free pass; and, as a graceful 
acknowledgment of their kindness, the steamer Colo- 
rado was made ever memorable by the course of lectures 
which the most popular of scientific lecturers gave on 
board. The Brazilian government, with its enlightened 
emperor at its head, offered to the party every facility 
for travelling and investigation. In short, all circum- 
stances conspired to make Prof. Agassiz’ mission a 
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genuine success. The scientific results, which no doubt 
will be published in due time, will show that so rare an 
opportunity has been turned to the best account. Those 
results have been already shadowed forth in the book 
entitled A Journey in Brazil, that Prof. and Mrs. Agas- 
siz have published in 1868, a work abounding in charm- 
ing sketches of Brazilian life and scenery, and which 
has been widely circulated. In 1571, he was appointed 
chief of the scientific corps attached to the United States 
Coast Survey expedition. Prof. Agassiz. D. Dec, 14, 1873 

Aga’ta, the name of several towns of Italy, the most 
remarkable of which is the ancient Mintumo, in the 
district of Gaeta, prov. of Naples. %. 7,000. 

Ag’ate, n. (in.) A semi-pellucid, variegated, and un- 
crystallized variety of chalcedony, gen. quartz (Hyalus 
rhombohedras, order Hyalinea, Dana), named after 
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Achates, a river in Sicily, whence the Greeks are said 
to have first procured it. Chemically, it consists almost 
entirely of silica, colored by metallic oxides. The colors 
of agate ure generally arranged in parallel or concentric 
bands, but sometimes form spots clouds, and moss-like 
stains. These colors can be artificially heightened by 
boiling the stone in oil, and afterward in sulphuric 
acid, and by other ingenious but fraudulent processes 
which have been devised by the lapidary. Agates occur 
in nature as rounded pebbles, in Saxony, Aru, ia, and 
India. Sow» fine varieties, however, are fuund in sev- 
eral parts o` the United States, but we do not believe 
that, till now, they have been worked for the trade. 
Agates take a high polish, and their beautiful colors 
adapt them for many ornamental purposes, They are 
cut into broches, seals, bracelets, and similar objects, 
and are largely employed for mosaic work. In the use- 
ful arts, agates are employed as burnishers, and, when 
sufficiently large, they are made into mortars, for chem- 
ical purposes.— The Moss-agale, or Mocha-st»ne, is curi- 
ously marked with figures resembling growing tufts or 
moss, of an opaque brownish-yellow color, which are 
due to oxide of iron.— The stones distinguished by 
mineralogists and lapidaries by the names of Cornelian, 
Onyx, Sardnyx, Blood-stme, Chalcedony, Plasma, have 
exactly the chemical composition of the agate. 

(Printing.) Agute is also the name of n printing type, 
under the size of Nonpareil, as in the following line: 

“ Res est sacra miser.” 

Ag’ate-shells, n. (Z d.) A land African species of 
mollusks, 8 inches in length, belonging to the family of 
the snails, ord. Helicide, 

Agatha, Sr., a lady of Palermo, martyrized by Quintil- 
ian, the pro-consul of Sicily, in the persecution of Decius, 
because she would not perform idolatrous worship, nor 
submit to his impure desires. 

Agathar’chides, or AGATHARCIDES, a Greek writer 
on g‘ostaphy. B. at Cnidos, in Asia Minor, lived B. o. 
250, and wrote numerous works, and among them, one 
on the Erythrean sea, of which some extracts have 
been preserved. He is the earliest extant writer who 
attributes the annual rise of the Nile to the periodical 
rains in the upper regions of that river. 

Agathar’chus, un Athenian artist, said to have in- 
vented scene-painting, and to have painted a scene for 
a tragedy of Æschylus. 

A'gathis, „ (Gr. agathis, a clew.] (Bot.) A genus of 
trees, including the dammar and kawrie pines, ord. 
Pinacee. 

A’gatho, or AGATHON, a pope, born at Palermo, elected 
in 679; p. 632. He despatched legates to the council 
called at Constantinople to condemn the Eutychians. 

A’gathon, a tragic poet of Athens, contemporary and 
friend of Euripides. The dinner which he gave to cele- 
brate his first dramatic triumph, B. o. 416, was made by 
Plato the ground-work of his Symposium. Few frag- 
ments only of his writings are extant. 

Renter sui; n. (B..) A name of the genus Flori- 

anim, q. v. 

Agath’ocles, a Syracusean of low extraction, who be- 
came ruler of a great part of Sicily. He was remarkable 
for beauty, strength, and capacity for enduring labor. In 
the outset of life, he belonged to a band of robbers; after- 
ward he served as a private soldier, rose to the greatest 
honors, and made himself master of Syracuse. He con- 
quered the greatest part of Sicily, B. o. 317. Being de- 
feated at Himera by the Carthaginians, he carried the 
war into Africa, where, for four years, he extended his 
conquests over his enemy. le afterwards passed into 
Italy, and made himself master of Crotona. In his 72d 
year he was poisoned by his grandson Archagathus, B. o. 
289, after a reign of 28 years of great prosperity mingled 
with the deepest alversity. His son-in-law, Pyrrhus, 
king of Epirus, inherited his influence in Sicily and 
southern Italy. 

Ag atkophyilüm; n. (Bot.) A genus of plants in 
the nat. ord. Luuruce. The species A. aromaticum yields 
the Ravensara nut, or clove nutmeg of Madagascar; used 
as a spice. 

Ag’atize, v. a. To petrify into agate. 

Agatized wood, A variety of petrified hornstone. 

Agat’ton, a town on the coast of Guinea, near the 
mouth of the Formosa, 80 miles of Benin. Lat. 7° 20’ 
N.; Lon. 7° 6 E. 

Agaty, a. Waving the nature of Agate; as, an agaty 

int. 

Agawam, in Massachusetts, n post-township in Hamp- 

on co., on the river Connecticut, 3 miles S. W. of Spring- 
field; pop. 2,001. 

Agawan, in Massachusetts, a small stream of Plymouth 
co. the waters of which unite Buttermilk bay. 

Aga’ve, daughter of Cadmus and Hermione, married 

chion, by whem she had Pentheus, who was torn to 
piecos by the Bacchanals. She is said to have killed her 

usband while celebrating the orgies of Bacchus. She 
received divine honors after death. 

Agave, n. (Gr. agayos, admirable.) (Bot.) A genus of 
plants of the tribe Agavee. The typical species is Agave 
americina, the American aloe or magney. This plant is 
cultivated by the Mexicans, who obtain from it a fuvorite 
drink, called pulque, octli, or agave wine, From pulque 
an ardent spirit is distilled, which is known by the name 
of Mezcal, or, less commonly, aguardiente de Maguey.— 
The plant is of slow growth; but when fully developed, 
its leaves, which spring directly from the ground, attain 
a height of from five to eight feet. From the midst of 
the great cluster of leaves a flower-stem arises, and from | 
this numerous flower-bearing branches spring, 80 that 
the whole plant has somewhat the appearance of a 5 
delabrum. It was formerly erroneously supposed that 
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the agave lived a hundred years before flowering ; 
hence it was frequently called the Century Plant. {i 
really flowers only once in about ten years, and the 
planter has to wait patiently for the flowering season to 
obtain a supply of pulque, as this liquor is formed from 
the juice contained in the young flower-stalk. From the 
leaves of this and other species of the uguve genus, the 
useful fibre called ae H . Maguey pitè or pitá hemp, 
is obtained. — See AMAWYLLIDACLE. 

Aga’vew, n. pl. (t.) A tribe of plants, ord. Amaryl- 
Luut. The agave is its most important genus. 

Agde’, u maritime town of France, dep of the Hérault, 
on the river Hérault, 11 m. E. of Beziers. It is situated 
in a fertile district, and is a place of much commercial 
activity, forming one of the entrepots between Italy and 
Spain; population 10,314. Jnd. Ship-building and distil- 
leries, Was in 506 the seat of a council summoned by 
Alaric. 

Ag’deh, a town of Persia, 70 m. W. from Yezd, which 
receives goats’ hair from it for the mauulucture of 
shawls. 

Age, n. [Fr. doe] Any period of time attributed to some- 

ning us the whole, or part, of its duration; as, the age 
of man, the several ages of the world, the golden age. 


Aud Jacob lived in Egypt 17 years; so the whole age of Jacob 
was 147 years.” — Gen. xlvii. 28. 


Jesus began to be about thirty years of age. — Luke, iii. 28. 
—A succession or generation of men, 
Hence is it, that old men do plant young trees, 
The fruit whereof another age shall take. — Sir J. Davies. 
— Tho time in which any particular man, or race of men, 
lived, or shall live; as, the age of heroes, 
— The space of a hundred years; a secular period; a cen- 
tury. 
— The latter part of life; old age; oldness. 
“ Boys must not have th’ ambitious care of men, 
Nor meu the weak anxieties of age.""—Roscommon, 

(Physiol.) During the progress of life from infancy 
to manhood, and from manhood to old age, the body 
undergoes certain marked changes (see GRowTH), which 
distinguish the different periods or stages of life. These 
are usually denominated ages. and are properly seven in 
number, though some make them fewer. They are — 1. 
Infancy; 2. childhood; 3. boyhood or girlhood; 4. adoles- 
cence; 5. manhood or womanhood; 6. age; 7. old age. 
The firstage commences at birth, and extends to the end 
of the second year, by which time the first dentition is 
generally completed; the second extends to the end of 
the seventh or eighth year, when the second dentition is 
commonly over; the third extends to the age of puberty, 
which, in temperate countries, 18 from twelve to fourteen 
in the female, and from fourteen to sixteen in the male; 
the fourth extends to about the twentieth year in the 
female, and the twenty-fourth in the male; the fifth 
period extends in the female to about the forty-fifth or 
fiftieth year, when the power of procreation usually 
ceases, and in the male to about the forty-ninth or fiftiet! 
year; the sixth period extends to the sixty-fifth; the 
seventh period finishes with life.—It ought to be ob- 
served that the point of time at which mature age lapses 
into uge and «id age, differs in every individual. It differs 
in many cases by a considerable number of years; and 
it differs according to primitive constitution, to the 
management of childhood; and the several circum- 
stances included under the general term, mode of life. 

(History and Lit.) Age is sometimes used as synony- 
mous with century, and more frequently with a genera- 
tion. A definite period in history distinguished by some 
special characteristic, such as great literary activity, 
is styled, with some appropriate epithet, an age. As, 
to speak of the age of Pericles, the Augustan age, the 
dark ages, the middle ages, the age of steam. 

(Geology.) The second great division of time, as the 
Devonian Age, the time in which the Devonian system 
of rocks was deposited — or intervals in the life-history 
of the globe, marked by the prevalence of certain forms 
of animal or vegetable life, as the Age of Reptiles. 

(Law.) The time when the law allows persons to do 
acts, which, for want of years, they were prohibited from 
doing before. Thus in crim. law, a person of the age of 
fourteen may be capitally punished for any capital of- 
fence, but under the age of seven he cannot. The period 
between seven and fourteen is subject to much uncer- 
tainty, it depends upon the infant's capacity to discern 
good from evil. The nubile age was fixed by the Roman 
law to 14 for males, and 12 for females, and at these re- 
spective ages cither sex may, in England, consent to 
marriage, with the approval of guardians. Full age in 
male or female is 21 years, which age is completed on the 
day preceding the 21st anniversary of a person’s birth. 
In the church of England, a man may become a deacon 
at 23, be ordained priest at 26, and is eligible for a bish- 
opric at 30. In almost all universities of Europe and 
America, 21 is the age prescribed for admission at the 
bar or receiving the degree of doctor of medicine. The 
usual term of service in the American militia is from 18 
to 45. A representative must have attained the age of 
25, a senator in congress must be 30, and the president 
of U. S. 35 years old. 

Ages of the world, We find the ages of the world men- 
tioned by the earliest of the Greek poets. They com- 
pared the existence of mankind to the life of an individ- 
ual, and the earliest period of the world to the tranquil- 
lity and happiness of youth. Hesiod speaks of five 
distinct ages: 1. The Golden, or Suturnian Age, when 
Saturn ruled the earth, is represented as having been 
that of perfect innocence and happiness. 2, The Silver 
Age which he describes as licentious and wicked. 3. 
The Brazen Age; Violent, savage, and warlike. 4. The 
Heroic Age,which seemed an approximation to a better 
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state of things. 5. The Jron Age, when justice and 
honor had left the earth. 

Age of animals. The duration of life in animals is 
generally between 7 and 8 times the period which 
elapses from birth till they become adult; but this 
rule, besides being vague and indefinite, is quite useless 
in practice, because it affords no scale of gradation 
which would enable us to ascertain the precise age of 
individuals, the ouly inquiry of real importance or of 
practical application to the interests of society. More 
certain and scientific principles are derived from observ- 
ing the growth and decay cf the teeth. Unhappily, the 
observations have not been till now extended further 
than to the most important domestic animals. — Horse. 
Its age is known principally by the appearance of the 
incisive teeth, or, as they are technically called, the 
nippers. Of these there are six in each jaw, broad, thin 
and trenchant in the foul, but with flat crowns marked 
in the centre with a hollow disk in the adult animal. 
The foal or milk teeth appear fifteen days after birth; 
at the age of two years and a half the middle pair drop, 
and are replaced by the corresponding permanent teeth; 
at three years and a half the two next, one on each side, 
fall, and are likewise replaced; and at the age of four 
years and a half the two external incisors of the first 
set drop, and give room to the corresponding pair of 
Permanent teeth. All these permanent Lippers, as we 
have already observed, are flattened on the crown or 
upper surface, and marked in the centre with a circular 
pit or hollow, which is gradually defaced in proportion 
as the tooth wears down to a level with its bottom. 
By the degree of this detrition, or wearing of the teeth, 
the age of the animal is determined, till the cighth 
year, at which period the marks are generally eflaced; 
but it is to be observed that the external incisors, as 
appearing a year or two after the intermediate, pre- 
serve their original form proportionally for a longer 

sriod. After the eighth year, the age of the horse may 

still determined for a few years longer by the ap- 
pearance and comparative length of the canine teeth 
or tushes. These, it is true, are sometimes wanting, 
particularly in the lower jaw, and in mares are rarely 
developed at all. Those of the under jaw appear at the 
age of three years and a balf, and the upper at four; 
till six they are sharp-pointed, and at ten they appear 
blunt and long; but after this period there are no fur- 
ther means of judging of the horse nge, excepting from 
the comparative size, bluntness, and discolored appear- 
ance of the tushes. — Ozen, sherp, goats. The age ot the 
horned cattle is indicated more readily by the growth 
of horns than by the detrition and succession of the 
teeth. Their horns consist of a hollow sheath of horn, 
which covers a bony core of the skull, and grows from 
the root, when it receives each year an additional knob 
of ring, the number of which is a sure indication of the 
animal's age. In the cow kind, the horns appear to 
grow uniformly during the first three years of the ani- 
mal's life; consequently, up to that age they are per- 
fectly smooth and without wrinkles, but afterward each 
succeeding year adds a ring to the root of the horn, so 
that the age is determined by allowing three years for 
the point or smooth part of the horn, and one for each 
of the rings. In sheep and goats the smooth, or toj 
part, counts but for one year, as the horns of these ani- 
mals show their first knob, or ring. in the second year of 
their age. — Ihe age of other classes of animals cannot 
be determined by any general rule.— In Birds it may 
be sometimes done by observing the form and wear of 
the bill; and some pretend to distinguish the age of 
fishes by the appearance of their scules, but their meth- 
ods are founded upon mere hypothesis, and entitled to 
no confidence. 

Age of Plants. Plants, like animals, are subject to 
the laws of mortality, and, in many cases, have the 
period of their existence determined by nature with as 
much exactness as that of an insect. It is principally 
to annual and biennial plants that a precise period of 
duration is fixed. The remainder of the more perfect 
part of the vegetable kingdum, whether herbaceous, or 


Fig. 51. — DOWN-PALM. 
(Hypham Thebaica.) 


shrubby, or arborescent, consist of plants which may be 
classed under two principal modes of growth. One of 
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these modes is to increase, when young, in diameter, 
rather than in length, until a certain magnitude is 
obtained, and then to shoot up a stem, the diameter of 
which is never materially altered. The addition of new 
matter to a trunk f this kind takes place by the insin- 
uation of longitudinal fibres into the inside of the wood 
near the centre; on which account, such trees are 
called Endogenous, or Monocetyledons. The other mode 
is, from the beginning, to increase simultaneously in 
length and diameter, but principally in length. The 
addition of new matter to a trank of this kind takes 
place by the insinuation of longitudinal fibres into a 
space beneath the bark, and on the outside of the wood, 
near the circumference; on which account such trees 
are called Exogenous, or Dicotyledons.—There is scarcely 
any well-attested evidence of an endogenous plant hav- 
ing acquired’ any considerable age, and, in fact, the 
mode of growth of such trees as palms seems to preclude 
the possibility of their existing beyond a definite period 
of no great extent. The diameter to which their trunk 
finally attains is very nearly gained before they begin 
to lengthen, and afterward all the new woody matter, 
which every successive leaf necessarily produces during 
its development, is insinuated into the centre. The 
consequence of this is, that the woody matter previously 
existing in the centre is displaced and forced outward 
toward the circumference; as this action is constantly 
in progress, the circumference, which in the beginning 
was soft, becomes gradually harder and harder by the 
pressure from within outward, till at last it is not sus- 
ceptible of any further compression. After this has 
occurred, the central parts will gradually solidify by 
the incessant introduction by the leaves of new wood 
which thrusts outward the older wood, till at last the 
whole stem must become equally hard, and no longer 
capable of giving way for the reception of new matter. 
As soon as this occurs, the 
tree will perish; because 
its vitality is dependent 
upon the full action of 
all the functions of the 
leaves, and the cessation 
of one is the cessation of 
all.— But in exogenous 
trees, as in the oak, it 
is quite the reverse; to 
their existence no limited 
duration can be assigned; 
on the contrary, there is 
nothing physically impos- 
sible in the notion that 
some individuals now ex- 
isting may even have been 
silent witnesses of the No- 
achain deluge. In conse- 
quence, first, of the new 
woody matter which is i Hi H 
constantly formed by the ji { Uy | 
leaves of such trees being 

insinuated beneath the 

bark near the circumference of their trunk; and, 
second, of the bark itself being capable of indefinite 
distention, no compression is exercised by the new 
parts upon those previously formed; on the contrary, 
the bark is incessantly giving way to make room for 
the wood beneath it, while the latter is, in consequence, 
only glued, as it were, to what succeeds it. witho.t its 
own vital powers being in any degree impaired by 
compression. Itis in the newly-formed wood that the 
greatest degree of vitality resides; in the old wood, 
near the centre, life, in time. becomes extinct; but as 
each successive layer possesses an existence in? great 
degree independent of that which preceded it, the death 
of the central part of an exogenous tree is by no means 
connected with a diminution of vitality in the circum- 
ference. The last cylinder having its own independent 
Vitality, it will be apparent that, under circumstances 
constantly favorable to growth, individuals of this kind 
may continue to exist to the end of time.— The way by 
which the age of exogenous trees may be computed is by 
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bcdcdce 
Pig. 53, showing the component parts of a stem in the fourth year 


of growth. 

A. a part of a transverse section. B. a perpendicular section, 
the parts of each arranged accurately over the other. 

a, the pith; b, the surrounding medullary sheath; e and d, 
layers of wood and bothrenchym intermingled. The open work 
in A shows the position and the extent of bothrenchym more 
clearly; e, the bark. 
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cutting out a portion of their circumference, and count- 
ing the number of concentric rings that are visible; the 
woody cylinder of one year being divided from the suc- 
ceeding one by a denser substance, which marks dis- 
tinctly the line of separation of the two years. In con- 
sequence of the extreme inequality in thickness of the 
annual layers of wood on opposite sides of a stem, a 
person judging of the whole age of a tree by the exami- 
nation of the layers of the stunted side only, would 
commit errors to the amount of sixty per cent., aud 
more. It is by no means impossible that the great age 
of 5000 years and more, assigned by Adanson to the 
baobab tree of Africa, aud by the younger de Candolle 
to the deciduous cypress of Mexico, may be connected 
with errors of this nature. 

A’ged, a. Old, stricken in years: applied to animals 
and plants. Having lived a certain time; us, a man 
aged twenty years. 

Age’da, the name of a plain, 90 m. from Buda, where 
the Jewish rabbis held a meeting, in 1650, to debate 
whether the Messiah had come; the question was de- 
cided in the negative. 

A’gedly, adv. In the manner of an aged person. 

A’gedness,n. The state of being aged. 

Agelainte, n. pi (Gr. agele, a herd.) (Zodl.) The 
Fron birds, a sub- family of birds, fam, Sturnida, ord. 
Pusseres ; the typical species of this sub-family is the 
Agelaius phaniceus, or blackbird. 

Agelas’‘tus, a surname of Crassus, the grandfather of 
the rich Crassus. He only laughed once in his life, 
and this, it is said, was upon seeing an ass ext thistles. 

Age'less, a. Having no age, or without ascertained age. 

Ag’elnoth, an archbishop of Canterbury and a favor- 
ite of King Canute. On the death of that monarch, he 
refused to crown his son Harold, pretending that the 
deceased King had commanded him to crown none but 
the issue of Queen Emma. D. 1038. 

gon, a town of France, cap. of the dep. of Lot-et- 
Garonne, on the right bank of the Garonne, on the rail- 
way from Bordeaux to Toulouse. It is the seat of a 
cour-royale, Its situation, though rather unhealthy, 
makes it the entrepôt of the commerce between Bor- 
deaux and Toulouse. Environs beautiful. Agen was a 
preetorian city under the Roman emperors; pop. 18,222. 

Agena’bat, a town of Transylvania, 10 m. N. E. of 
Hiermanstadt. Lat. 46° 32“ N.; Lon. 240 10 E. 

Ageney. n. [Fr. agence, from Lat. agentia.) The 
quality of acting; the state of being in action; action. 

* The superintendence and agency of Providence in the world.“ 
ag aiii Woodward. 

—The office of an agent or factor for another; business 
performed by an agent. 

“Tam content to live cheap in a worse country, rather than be 
at the charge of exchange and agencies. — Swift. 


A’gency, in Dia, a town and township of Wapello co., 
not fur trom Des Moines River; pop. of township 1 223. 

—A vil of Winneshiek co., on Turkey River. 

Agen’‘da, n. [Pl. of the Lat. agendum, to be done.] 
A memorandum-book. — ( Theol.) Things which a man 
is bound to perform, in opposition to Credenda, or 
things which he is bound to believe. It also de- 
notes the service or offices of the church, and some- 
times, in Catholic countries, the church books com- 
piled by public authority, prescribing the order to be 
observed by the ministers and people in the ceremonies 
and devotion of the church. 

A’/genois, in France, that part of the Province of 
Guieane, which now forms the department of Lot-et- 
Garonne. 

A’genor, king of Phoenicia, was son of Neptune and 
Libya, and brother to Belus. He married Telephussa, 


called by some Agriope, by whom he had Cadmus, Phoe- 
nix, Cilix, and Europa. As Carthage was built by his 
descendants, it is called Agenoris urbs. 

Ageno’ria, or Ac nA, n. (Myth.) The goddess of 
Industry and courage. Her temple was upon Mount 
Aventine.—Also, a name given to the goddess of Silence, 
represented with one of her fingers pressing her lips. 

A’gent, n. [Fr. from Lat, agens, doing.) One who 
conducts the affairs, or is iutrusted with the commis- 
sions of another. 

(Law.) An agent may be constituted either by 
express appointmènt or by implication of law, arising 
from the circumstances in which the parties are placed. 
In the following cases his appointment must be in 
writing:—To grant a lease of land for ovet three 
years; to create or assign any uncertain interest in 
land, or (except in copyholds) to surrender the same. 
An agent for a corporating aggregate must, in gen- 
eral, be constituted, not only by writing, but by deed; 
and in every case where a deed is to be executed by one 
man as agent or attorney for another, the agent or 
attorney must himself be authorized by deed for that 
purpose. An agency Is determined by the death of the 
principal, or it may be revoked in his lifetime, except 
in cases where an authority is given in pursuance of a 
contract with another party. An agent may be gen- 
eral or special. The acts of a general agent bind his 
principal, although the agent may violate his private 
nstructions. The power of a special agent is limited 
by the authority he has actually received. An agent, 
without special authority, cannot appoint another per- 
son to act in his stead. 

(Dipl.) A general term applied to several ranks, as 
envoys extraordinary, and ministers plenipotentiary, 
ambassadors. ministers resident, secretaries of legation, 
Ke. In ordinary language, the principal representative 
of one power atthe court of another is termed the 
agent of that power at that particular court. 

A’gent-ship, n. The office of an agent. 
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A’ger,n. [Lat., a field.) Among the ancient Romans, 
a portion of land allotted to each citizen. The writers 
of the middle ages employed the word ager to denote an 
acre of land. 

Ager. NIc os, a professor of medicine at Strasburg; 
distinguished as a botanist and physician. Lived in the 
seventeenth entury. 

Agesan‘der, a famous sculptor of Rhodes, who, in the 
time of Vespasiun, made a representation ofthe Laocoon's 
history, which now passes for the finest relic of all an- 
cient sculpture. The Laocoon was discovered at Rome 
in 1506, and afterward deposited in the Farnese Palace, 
where it still remains. 

Agesila’us. king of Lacedemon, son of Doryssus of 
the family of the Agide, and father of Archelaus. Dur- 
ing his reign, Lycurgus instituted his famous laws. 
Reigned B. C. 550. 

Acesitavs, king of Lacedemon, son of Archidamus, 
of the family of the Proclidw, was elevated to the throne 
after the death of his brother Agis, by Lysander, who 
afterward attempted to depose him. Called by the Ion- 
ians to thei; assistance against Artaxerxes, he com- 
menced, after Lysander's death, his glorious career; des 
feated the Persians, but was compelled to stop in his 
victorious course, and turn his arms against Thebes, 
Corinth, &c.. which had united against Sparta, and, in a 
subsequent war with Thebes, to contend against Pelopi- 
das and Epaminondas, the greatest generals of those 
times. His »rudence, however, saved the city, without 
the hazard of a battle. On his return from his last cam- 
paign in Egypt, loaded with honors and presents, he was 
overtaken by a storm on the coast of Libya, and perished, 
being then in his 84th year, after reigning 40 years, 361- 
321 u. c. He was a noble prince, aii almost adored by 
his soldiers, though he sometimes violated the virtue of 
justice, in caces in which he could be useful to his country 
or friends. 

Agesip’olis I., king of Lacédemon, and son of Pausa- 
mas, Who obtained « great victory over the Mautineans. 
He reigned 24 years, and was succeeded by his brother, 
Cleombrotus, 350 B. c. 

Age’-worn, a. Worn or wasted by age. 

Ag ga, or Ac’GunA, a town and district on the coast of 

uinea, in waich is a very high hill called the Devil's 
Mount The English have a fort here. Lat. 6° N.; Lon. 
5’ E. 

Ag’ger, n. A natural communication, formed during a 
storm, in 1825, between the North Sea in Denmark, North 
Jutland, and the Limfiord. 

Aggera’tion, n. [Lat. uggeratio.] A heaping up; ac- 
cumulation, 

Aggerhuys’, or AGGERNUUS, a Norwegian fortress and 
province, which is full of mountains, the largest and in 
many respects the most important in the kingdom. Its 
mines, agriculture, and commerce, are considerable and 
valuable. Pop. of prov. 600,000. Lat. between 58° and 

20 N.; Lon. between 8° and 12° E. 

Ag’geroe, on island in the Gulf of Christiania, not far 
trom the ma‘aland. 

Aggerose’,a. Which is formed in heaps. 

Ag’gersoe, a small Danish island in the Great Belt, 
hear the E. coast of the island of Zealand; Lat. 65° 12’ 
N; Lon. 11° 12’ E. 

Ag’gersund, a small island in the Cattegat, Norway. 

Ag’gerzeen, n. (Zovl.) A large Abyssinian antelope. 

Aggi'ra, a ‘own of Sicily, prov. of Catania, on the 
Giarretta river: pop. 11,204. 

Agglom’erate, v.a. and n. [Fr. agglomérer.] To col 

ect into a mass of such a kind as shall convey the idea 
of a multitude of parts, or intricacy. Without organi- 
zation or structural arrangement. 

Agglom/’erate, and AGGLOMERATED, a. (Bot.) Collected 

nto a heap cr head. 

Agglomerw'tion, n. [Fr.] The act of agglomerating, 
or the state of being agglomerated. “An excessive ag- 
glomeration of turrets.” 

Agglom’erative, a. 
together, 

Agglu’tinant, a. [Fr.] Causing union or adhesion 
of parts, as glue. 

n. A viscous -r adhesive substance causing union of parts. 

Agglu'tinate, v. a. E agglutiner.) To cause parts 
to adhere or stick together. 

Agglutina‘tion, n. (Fr.] The act of agglutinating; 
e state of being agglutinated; the adhesive union or 

sticking together of parts. 

la‘tinative, a. [Fr. agglutinatif.] That which 
as the pow r of procuring agglutination, as, an agglu- 
tinative roller, 

Aggrandiz’‘able, a. That may be aggrandized. (o. 

Aggrandiza’tion, n. The act of aggrandizing. 003 

22233 v.a. [Fr. ugrandir ] To make great, or 
greater. Applied to individuals and families, or their 
condition. To promote. To dignify. To exalt. To en- 
noble. To enrich. 

—v.n. To become greater; applied in the same sense. 
Ag’grandizement, n. (Fr. agrandissement.) The 
state of being aggrandized; the act of aggrandizing. 
Ag’grandizer, n. One who aggrandizes or makes 

great another. 

Ag’gravate, v.a. [Fr. aggraver, from Lat. aggravare, 
to make heavier.) To make heavy or heavier. It is not 
said of the sugmentation of that which is physically 
weighty, but metaphorically, as, of the burden of trou- 
ble, or anything naturally oppressive. So the idea is by 
usage restricted to matters of feelmg and moral respon- 
sibility. We aggravate a mental, not a material burden. 
Circumstances also aggravate offences. It is less usually 
employed directly of persons, than of their feelings or 
sentiments.- -To wound; to increase; to embitter; to 
maguily. 


Having a tendency to collect 
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Aggrava'tion, n. Fr. from Lat. aggraratio.) The act 
ot aggravating, or making heavy.— The extrinsic cir- 
cumstances, or accidents, which increase the guilt of a 
crime, or the misery of a calamity.—See AGGRAVATE. 

Aggregate, v.a. (Fr. agréyrr, from Lat. ogyregare.) 
To collect together; to heap many particulars iuto one 
mass, 

“The aggreg 
Death. with his mace petrilick. 
As with a trident, smote,” — Milion. 

Aggregate, u. The complex or collective result of the 
conjunction or acervation of many particulars. 

“The reason of the far greatest part of mankind, is but an ag- 
gregate of mistakes fantasmis.” — Glanville. 

(Chem.) When bodies of the same kind are united. the 
only consequer is. that one larger body is produced. 
In this case, the united mass is culled an aggregate, and 
does not differ in its chemical properties from the bodies 
from which it was originally made. 

Aggregate, a. Formed by the collection of any simi- 

r parts into a mass, body, or system. 

(Bat) A term applied to flowers, germs, peduncles, 
&c., assembled closely together. An A. flower is one 
which consists of a number of smaller flowers or fructi- 
fications, collected into a head by means of some part 
common to them all -A. fruits are formed by the com- 
bination of several flowera, as the pine-apple and the 
mulberry. The term anthocurpous is more generally 
used. Some botanists apply the term aggregate to a 
compound fruit, consisting of numerous achwnia (see 
this word), borne by a single flower; as the fruit of the 
ranunculus or the raspberry. s 

Ag'gregately, a/v. Collectively. 

Ae Ereann tion, n. [Fr. agrégation.] The act of aggre- 
gating, or the state of being aggregated; sum; mass; 
whole; collection. 

Aggrega'tive, a. [Fr. agrégatif.] Taken together; 
collective. 

grega’tor,n. [Lat.] One who aggregates or col- 
ects into a whole or mass; a collector. 

Aguress’, v. n. [Lat. aggredi, to approach.) To commit 

e first act of violence; to begin the quarrel, 

Aggress’, n. Aggression. (o.) 

gression, n. Fr. agressio, from Lat. aggressio.] 

he first act of injury; commencement of a quarrel by 
some act leading to war or controversy. 

Agegress’ive, a. Fr agressi/.] Which tends to aggress, 
or commences hostilities; offensive. 

Aggressiveness, n. The quality or state of being 
aggressive. 

Aggressor. n. [Fr. agresseur.] The person that first 
commences hostility; the assaulter or invader, 

Aggriev’ance, n. (0. Fr. ugrerance.] Injury; hard- 
ship inflicted; wrong endured; grievance. (R ) 

Aggrieve’, v.a. |O. Fr. ugrever.| To give sorrow; to 
cause grief; to vex. 

“Which yet aggrieves my heart even to this hour.“ Spencer. 

—To impose some hardships upon; to harass; to hurt in 
one’s right. 

„The landed man finds himself aggrieved by the falling of his 
rents. - Locke. 

Aggroup’,, v. a. To bring together; to group. 

Ag haboe, a village and parish of Ireland, in Queen's 

co. Pop. 6,000. 

Ag'h oe, a town of Ireland, in the co of Kerry. It 

situated near the lake of Killarney, 15 miles S. S. E. 
of Ardfert. 

Aghast’, adv. [From gaze.) Standing in a state of gaping 
or staring wonder; horror-struck; astare. 

“The aged earth ayħast, 
With terror of that blast, 
Bhall from the surface to the centre shake. it. Chr. Nat. 

A'ghrim, or Avani, a village of Ireland, co. Galway, 
82 miles W. of Dublin; pop. 383. Near it the troops of 
William III. gained a decisive victory over those of 
James II, in 1691. 

Agile, a. [Fr. from Lat. agere, to act.] Ready or apt to 
move; nimble; active. 

“With that he gave his able horse the head, 
And bending forward struck his agile heels....""—Shak. 

Agile Gibbon, n. (Z:tl.) A monkey of the fam. Simia- 
dæ. It has very long arms, is 3 feet in height, and 80 
called from the agility with which he leaps from branch 
to brunch. It is a native of Sumatra. 

Ag/ilely, adv. In an agile manner. 

Ag'ileness, n. The quality of being agile; nimbleness, 
readiness for motion of the limbs; quickness; agility. 

AgiVity, n. [Fr. agilité.] Nimbleness; bodily activity. 

Agillochum, n.— Sce AGALLOCHUM. 

Ag ilulf, duke of Turin, succeeded Antharic as king of 
Lombardy, and married his widow Theudelinda, lie 

abandoned Arianism for the Catholic faith, and D. 616, 
after a reign of 25 years. 

Agincourt, or Az ixcophr, a village of Franco, dep. 
Pas de Calais, 23 m. N.W. of St. Pol; pop. 438 in 1861. The 
place is famous in history for the great victory gained 
near it Mm 1415 by the English monarch, Henry V., over 
a vastly superior French force, 

A’gio, n. [It.] Cm) A term used sometimes to express 
the variations from fixed pars or rates of exchange, but 
more generally to indicate by percentages the difference 
in the valuation of moneys. The Ital. word agio is ex- 
plained to mean “an exchange of money for some con- 
sideration.” Thus, if a coin is reduced in weight, and 
the real value is not equal to the nominal value, the dif- 
ference is the agio. —As the current coins of every coun- 
try have a kind of medium valne at which they are 
generally taken, the term agio is also applied to express 
what must be paid over and above this medium value. 
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The kinds of money on which, in the case of exchange, 
an agio is paid, are not always the more valuable intrin- 
sically, but those which are most in request. — The term 
agio is also used to signify the rate of premium which 
is given, when a person having a claim which he can le- 
gally demand in only one kind of metal, chooses to be 
paid in another. 

A’giotage, n. Fr. from It. e.] A speculation on the 
rise and fall of the public debt of states, or the public 
funds; stuck-jobbing. The speculator is culled agiuteur 
in France. 

A’gis. Four kings of Sparta have borne this name. I. 
Son of Eurysthenes, and grandson of Aristodemus, of 
the race of the Proclidæ. No certain dates can be as- 
signed to these early times. — II. Son of Archidamus, 
reigned from B, c. 427 to 397, and was actively engaged 
in the Peloponnesian war. — III. Son of another Archi- 
damus, reigned from B. c. 338 to 351 or 830. He fell in a 
battle won against the Lacedwmonians by Antipater, 
whom Alexander had left governor of Macedonia.—1V. 
Son of Eudamidas IH., and a lineal descendant of Agesi- 
luus. For endeavoring to reform the constitution of his 
country, and improve the manners of his people, they 
rose against him and put him to death, B. b. 241. 

Agist’, v.a. | Lat. agitar.) (Law.) To take in and feed 
strangers’ cattle, and to collect the money due for it. 

Agist/er, AGista’tor, n. Officer appointed in England 
to look after cattle in the forests. Also called Gist- 
tiker. 

Agist'ment, n. (Law.) The act of taking other men's 
cattle into any ground at a certain rate per week; so 
called because the cattle are suffered agiser, i. e. to be 
levant and couchant there, 

Ag’itable, a. [Fr. from Lat. agitahilis.] That which 
may be agitated, put in motion, or disputed. 

Ag’‘itate, v. 4. [Fr. agiter, from Lat. ayitare.] To put 
in motion; to shake; to move nimbly; as, the surtace 
of the water is agitated by the wind; the vessel was 
broken by agitating the liquor.— To affect with pertur- 
bation; to disturb or excite; as,the mind of man is agi- 
tated by various passions.—To stir; to discuas earnestly; 
to controvert; as, to agitate a question. — To consider or 
view mentally a thing or thought in all its aspects. 

Agitation, n. [Fr. from Lat. agitatio.) The act of 


or agitated; as, the waters, after a storm, are sometimes 
in a violent agitation. — Discussion; controversial ex- 
amination ; deliberation; as, a project now in vgitalion.— 


moving, or shaking something; the state of being moved | 
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es Sorel, the mistress of Charles VII., king of 
‘rance, born in 1409, of a noble family, was one of the 
most beautiful and accomplished women of her time. 
Lady of honor to the Duchess of Anjou, she attracted 
the favor of the young king, and yielded to his passion 
after some resistance. The English then bad possession 
of half of France; and Charles VIL, though naturally 
bold, became depressed and inactive under the weight 
of his misfortunes. A. alone was able to rouse him 
from his apathy, and make him feel what he owed to 
himself and his people. The eventual success of his 
arms increased his passion for his mistress, who did not, 
however, abuse her power over him. Sbe retired, it 
1445, to Loches, where Charles had built her a castle. 
He alterward conterred on her the county of Peuthievre, 
in Bretagne, and the chateau de Benuté, on the bank of 
the Marne; whence she received the name of dame de 
beauté, She had lived here about 5 years, frequently 
visited by the king, when the queen invited her again 
to court, in 1449. A. consented. and, to be nearer the 
king, went to the castle of Masnal-lau-Belle, where she d., 
in 1450, so suddenly as to afford suspicion of poison. 

Ag’new, James, a British general in the Am. revolu- 
tion. Distiuguished at the battle of Brandywine, and 
killed at the battle of Germantown, Oct. 4. 1777. 

Ag no. (Myth.) One of the nymphs who nursed Jupiter. 
he gave her name toa fountain on mount Lyceus. 
Agno'lo, Baccio D’, a Florentine sculptor and architect 

of great reputation. B. 1460; D, 1543. 

Agno’men, u. Lat., a surname.) Was, in ancient 
Rome, the fourth or honorary name bestowed on ac- 
count of some extraordinary action, virtue, or accom- 
plishment, Thus the A. Africanus was given to Publicus 
Cornelius Scipio, on account of his exploits in Africa. 

Agnomina’‘tion, n. Allusion of une word to another, 
by resemblance of sound. 

Aguo’ni, a town of S. Italy, 18 m. N. N. E. of Isernia, 

Agnostic, (ag-nds'tik, or a-nds'tik.) Gr. a priv., and 
gnostikes, good at knowing, from gignosko, to know.] 
One of a school of thinkers who disclaim any knowledge 
of God, or of the origin of the universe. They hold that 
the mind is limited to an a posteriori knowledge of phe- 
nomena, and that the infinite is beyond its range. 

Agnothe’rium, n. (Jul.) A fossil animal the size 
of a lion, allied to the dog. 

Ag’nus castus, n. [Lat] The name of the Chaste- 
tree, a species of viter, so called from an imaginary vir- 


of the thoughts, 
Sue could no longer bear the agitation of so many passions.” 
Tatler. 

Ag’itative, a. Tending to agitate. 

Agita’to., [It.] (Mus.) A rapid and violent, but broken 
and interrupted, style of performance, calculated to 
shake and surprise the hearer.—Agitato allegro, a style 
both perturbated and rapid.—Agitato un poco, a style a 
little agitated. — Moore. 

Agitator, n. Fr. agitateur.] He that agitates anything. 

(Hist.) The name given to men appointed by Crom- 
well’s army, to look after their interests. They were also 
called adjutators. 

Aglia‘ia, n. (h.) The youngest of the three Graces, 
called also Pasiphæ. She was the wife of Vulcan. 

(Ast.) One of the groups of small plinets revolving be- 
tween Jupiter and Mars, — See ASTEROIDS. 

(Bot.) A genus of dicotyledonous plants, ord. Melia- 
cece. The flowers of Agluia odorula are used for perfum- 
ing certain varieties of tea. 

Agla'ope. (Myth.) One of the Sirens. 

A’gliasoun, a town of Turkey in Asia, Anatolia, 55 
miles from Sataliah. It stands on a mountain, and is 
the anojent Lysine. 

Ag’let, dr Ald'Lxr, n. [Fr. aignillette. 
or of the points formerly used in 
sometimes formed into sinall figures. 

A’glie, a town of Italy, Piedmont, 10 m. S. of Ivrea. It 
has a splendid palace and gardens, Pop. 4,500. 

Aglow’, d. Hot; glowing. 

Ag’met, or AGMAT, n town of Morocco, on a river of the 
same name, 16 m. S. of Morocco. 

Agnadello, a village of North Italy, 10 m. E. of Lodi, 
near which Louis XII. of France completely defeated 
the Venetians, on May 14. 1409, and the Duke of Ven- 
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dome gained a victory over prince Eugene in 1705, 
Ag’nail, n. [A. S.] A disease of the 1 a Whitlow. 
Agna no, a celebrated lake near Naples, supposed to 

aave been the fish-pond of Lucullus’ villa, Nearits banks 
are the natural vapor-baths of San-Germano, and on the 
opposite side the famons Gro/ta del Cane, a small cave in 
the rock, from the ground of which a mephitic vapor 
issues. which has the power of depriving a dug or other 
animal of all sensation in a few moments. 

Ag'nate, n. [Lat. agnatus.] A relation in tho male 
line, My son, brother, paternal uncle, and their chil- 
dren, as also my daughter and sister, are my aguates. 

Agna'tic, a. Relating to male generations. 


Violent motions of the mind; perturbation; disturbance, 


tue attributed to it of preserving chastity. 

Agnus Dei. [Lat., Lamb of God.] (Ecc. Hist) A 
prayer of the Catholic liturgy, beginning with the words 
Agnus Dei, sung before the communica and at the close 
of the mass.— Also, a round piece of wax, on which is 
impressed the figure of the sacred Lamb, with the ban- 
ner of the cross, or of St. John, with the year and the 
name of the Pope. The Pope consecrates and distributes 
a great number of them. 

Ago’, adv. [A. S. agan, past or gone.] Past; gone; 
since: as, long ago— that is, long time past since.— 
Generally, reckoning time toward the present, we use 
since; us, it is a year since it happenea: reckoning from 
the present, we use ago; as, it happened a year ago. 

Ago, or AGoa, pz Palo, the mountain-peak near the mid- 
dle of the island of St. Michael, in the Azores, upwards 
of 3,000 feet high. 

Agobard, archbishop of Lyons, one of the most cele- 

rated prelates of the 9th century. D. 840. 

Agog’, adv. [A. S. gungun, to go.) Abroad; abroach; 
astir; adrift; agoing. — The idea seems to be that of 
excited interest, with a tendency to distraction; the 
faculties not only actively astir, but going, as it were, 
different ways at once, under the influence of curiosity, 
delight, surprise, or desire. 

“They put the heads of our servant-maids agog for husbands.” 
Addison. 


“The gaudy gossip, when she's set agog, 
In jewels drest, and at each ear a bob, 
Goes flaunting out, and, in her trim of pride, 
Thinks all she says or does is justify d. Dryden. 

Agog’ebic, in Michigan, a lake 2 m. wide and 25 m. 

ong, situated in the N.W. of the state, about 12 m. 8. 
of Lake Superior. The W. branch of the Ontonagon 
river is its outlet. 

A’gon, an island of Sweden, in the gulf of Bothnia, with 
a good harbor. Lat. 61° W N.; lon. 18° 10’ E. 

Agor Capitolini, games celebrated at Rome 
ev fifty years upon the Capitoline hill, established 
by Diocletian. Prizes were proposed for agility and 
strength, as well as for poetical and other literary com- 
positions. 

Agon ‘ic Line, n Gr. a, priv.. and gonia, angle.) ( Phys.) 
An irregularly curved imaginary line, called also a line 
of no variation, connecting points of the earth where 
the magnetic coincides with the geographical meridian. 
Such a line cuts the E. of S. America, and passing east 
of the W. Indies, enters N. America, near Vhiladelphia, 
and traverses Hudson's Bay; thence it passes through 
the N. Pole, entering the old world E of the White Sea, 
traverses the Caspian, cuts the E. of Arabia, turns then 


Agna’tion, n. Descent from the father, in a direct 
male line. 

Ag’nes, ST. A holy woman who suffered martyrdom 
at the time of the persecution of the Christians in thel 
reign of the emperor Diocletian. 

es, Sr., one of the Scilly, islands, not worthy of 
notice but for its lighthouse, with a revolving light, 138 
feet above high-water mark. Lat. 49° 53 37” N.; lon. 
60 19/ 23” W. 

Ag’nes, Sr. a parish and town in Cornwall, England. 
Area, 8,660 acres; pop., chiefly mining, 8.000. St. Agnes 


toward Australia, and passes through the S. Pole, to 
join itself again. — Zsogrmic lines are lines connecting 
those places on the earth's surface in which the declina- 
tion of the magnetic needle is the same. — See DECLINA- 
TION and MERIDIAN. — Atkinson. 

Az’onism, n. [Gr.] Contention for a prize. (o.) 

Agonist, n. A contender for prizes. (o.) 

Agonis tes, n. A prize-fighter; one that contends at 
any public solemnity for a prize. Milton has styled a 
tragedy Samson Agonistes, because Samson was called 
out to divert the Philistines with feats of strength. 


Beacon, in the neighborhood, rises to a height of 664 
eet. 
Ag’nes of Austria. See ALBERT L 


Agonis'tic, Agonis'tical, a. Relating to prize 
fighting. 


Agonis'tically, adv. In an agonistic manner. 
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Agonis'tics, u. The art of prize-fighting. 
IJ — K ) A Roman deity who presided over 
actions of men. 


Agonoth'etes, u. . The officers who satas umpires 
at the ape og They settled «il disputes which 
arose, and ded to whom the prizes should be 
awarded. 

a’ m. (Zobl.) A genus of acanthopterygious 

mostly found in the northern Pacific ocean. They 
— 2 or ten inches in length, and are no 


where used as an article of human food. 
ar Aea (Fr. agoniser.} To feel agony; to be 
excessive pain. 


“Or touch, If, tremblingly alive all o'er, 
To smart and agonize at ev'ry pore." — Pope. 


Agonize, v.n. To afflict with agony. 

Agoniz‘ingly, wiv. With agony. 

Ag’ony,. Fr. 4, from Gr. agonia, a struggle.) Lit- 
orally, the le of the wrestler in the public contests 
of Greece. Agony is therefore, primarily, pain so severe 
as to produce contortions of the muscles; 5 

orally pain of mind or body. The pangs of $ 

the last contest between life and death. 
a district on the Gold Coast of Africa. Pop. 


ora. (Myth.) A name of Minerva at Sparta. 
n. (Myth.) One of the names of Mercury, 

his presiding over markets. 
or Avausta, a town of Sicily, in Val di Noto, 
with an excellent harbor. In 1763 it was mostly swal- 
up by an — but has been rebuilt. Lat. 379 
N.; Lon. 15° 13 E.; about 18 miles N. of Syracuse. 
9,735. It was off this port that De Ruyter, the fa- 
mons Dutch admiral, in command of the united Dutch 
fleet, 22d April, 1676, was defeated by the 
Duquesne, and received his death-wound, 
a small island in the English channel. Lat. 45° 

; Lon. 2 U W. 


Fig. 54. — 40%. (From Tenney's Manual of Zovlogy.) 


See Srerx, DANIEL. 
South American animal, of the 


t’, (COMTESSE D’. 
kan,- (Z8) r 
y Rystricidæ, ord. Rodentia. The agoutis live for 
the mort part upon the surface of the ground, not 


nor to any depth; and they commonly 

upon their when at rest, holding their food 

between their forepaws, in the manner of squirrels. By 

‘eating the roots of the sugar-cane, they are often the 
cause of great injury to the planters. 


Pig. 55. — acourt. 
a remarkable people of Abyssinia, inhabiting a 
to the east of the sources of the Bahr-el-Azrek 
river) or Abyssinian Nile.— Ert. 60 miles long and 
broad. is t is fertile — the * degree. 
It produces large ntities of honey, an ses re- 
markably fine — with which it almost exclusively 
Gondar, the capital — Php. considerable, but not 
‘There is another tribe of the same people, 
z „ who inhabit a district on the 

i of the Tacasse. 

N.W. prov. of Hindostan, belonging for the 
bounded N. by the prov. of Delhi, 
Oude and Allahabad, and W. by Raj- 
is about 250 and its breadth 150 
miles.—Desc. To the N. of the river 
conntry is flat and thinly wooded; but in 
the N. W direction, trees become more abundant and the 
surface more undulated. The district between the Jumna 
and the Ganges, called the Doab. is the most fertile part 
the province.— Rivers. The Ganges, the Jumna, and 


Ohumbul,-Towns. Alwur, Bhurt , Deeg, Mathura, 
—— Etawah, Gwalior, Calpee, Gohud. and Nharwar. 
“Inhab. A mixed race of Mahometans and Hindoos.— Prod. 
Sugar, cotton and indigo.— Minerals, Salt, marble and cop- 
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per.— Manuf. 
silks, — Pop, ab. 6,000,000. Lat. between 25° and 25° N. 
Climate approximates to temperate Auruga part of the 
year, and in the winter months may even nounced 
cold; but during tae peeves of hot winds, to which 
the whole of Central Asia is occasionally liable, the heat 
is insupportably great, and the climate, in consequence, 
unfavorable to European constitutions. ‘The province 
of Agra has been the theatre of some of the most daring 
scenes in the great revolt of 1807. 
A’gra, the capital city of the above prov. and the seat 
at the British civil authority, Lat. 27° 12’ N.; Lon. 78° 
6 E. It stands on the S.W. bank of the river Jumna, 
the houses being built of stone, and very lofty, but the 
streets so narrow as hardly to admit the passage of a 
carriage. —The Hindoo inhabitants hold this city in great 
veneration, from its being the place of the avatdra, or 
incarnation of Vishnu, under the name of Purasu Kama. 
In 1504, A., then called Badul-ghur, became the seat of 
the Mohammedan empire, but it began to decline in 1647, 
when Shah Jehan transferred his court to Delhi. Whilst 
it was the residence of Shah Jehan, however, he built a 
superb mausoleum, probubly the most magnificent in the 
world, for his wife, the Beguin Noor-Jehan. This struc- 
ture was called the Taj Mahal, or crown of edifices, and 
cost $18,000,000. Here Shah Jehan himself rests beside 
the B. at the distance of three miles from the city. 
In 1803, Agra was captured by the British. In the great 
Indian revolt of 1857, the 4th of July, took place the 
battle of Agra, in which 10,000 Sepoys were defeated by 
500 British. Pop. 125,262. 


Fig. 56.—aGRa.— THE TAJ MAHAL. 


A’/gram, Zacras, a fortified and well-built city of Aus- 
tria, and the a of Croatia, 160 m. 8.8.W. of Vienna. 
Manf. principally silks and porcelain. It was partly 
1 by an earthquake on Nov. 9th, 1880. Pop. 
20,636. 

Agra’rian, a. [Lat.] Relating to fields or grounds. 

Agrarian law. The A. law was enacted to distribute 
akong the Roman people all the lands which they had 
gained by conquest, and for limiting the quantity of 
ground posscssed by each person to acertain number of 
acres. For full examination of this important element 
in the history of the Roman ublic, see Niebuhr’s 
Histery, translation by Hare and Thirlwall, vol, ii., pp. 
129-173; Plutarch's Lives of the Gracchi, and Cicero’s 
speech agninst Rullus. 

Agra’rian, n. A partisan of agrarian principles. 

Agra’rianism, n. The doctrine of agrarians. 

nese es, v.a. To distribute lands among the 
people. 

Ag’reda, Mare D, superior of the convent of the Im- 
maculate Conception at Agreda,in Spain, who pretended 
to have received directions in a vision to write the life of 
the Virgin Mary, which she accordingly did. B. 1602; p. 
1665. Her “Life of the Virgin Mary“ was prohibited 
at Rome, and censured by the sorbonne of Paris, though 
highly esteemed in Spain. 

Ag’reda, a town of Spain, prov. Soria, at the foot of 

ont Cayo, 1. 3,120. 

Agree’, v.n. Fr. agréer.] To be in concord; not to differ; 
to harmonize. 

‘The more you agree together, the less hurt can they do to 
vou. — Pope. 

— To grant; to assent; to admit. 

“ They will agree to all reasonable conditions.""—2 Maccab. XI. 14. 

—To settle terms by stipulation; to accord. 

“ Agree with thine adversary quickly." — Matt. v. 25. 

— To be of the same mind or opinion. 

“ Milton is a noble genius, and the world agrees to . it.” 


—To be consistent; not to contradict. 
“Their witness agreed not together.“ — Mark xiv. 50. 
— To suit with; to be accommodated to; to tally. 
Pie inciples could not be made to agree with that constitu- 


—To be good for health. 
“The asses’ milk agrees with me.” 
Agree’, and Agre’, adv. In good part. (0.) 
Agreeabili’ty, n. Willingness to be pleased. 
Agros able, a. [Fr. agréable.) Suitable to; consistent 
with. 
That which is agreeable to the nature of one thing, is many 
times contrary to the nature of another.” L Estrange. 
— Pleasing; pleasant; grateful; welcome; charming; as, 
agreeable travel; agreeable news: an agreeable lady. 
Agree‘ableness, n. The quality of pleasing. 
Agree‘ably, adv. Consistently with; in a manner suit- 
She to; pleasingly. 


Agreement, n. 
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. Coarse cotton cloths, fine muslins, and some | Agreeb, a high and conical mountain in central Egypt, 


about 16 miles inland from the gulf of Suez. Lat, 280 
12’ N.;: long. 32° 42’ E. 

Agreed, p. a. Settled by consent. 

“ When they had got known and agreed names.” — Locke. 

Agree‘ingly, adv. In conformity to. 

Fr. agrément.) Concord; harmony; 
resemblance; similarity. 

(Law.) A mutual barguin, contract, orcovenant. Taken 
in its most extended sense, it comprehends a large pros 
portion of the transactions of civilized man in the mu- 
tual intercourse of society. Ina more limited sense, it 
is the mutual assent to do a thing; the effect of this as- 
sent, or the instrument itself, showing what has been 
agreed. Every State has particular ‘hws on this im- 
portant matter. It may, however, be noticed as general 
rule; Ist, that the assent is the essence of an agreement, 
and that the parties must be in situations to testify their 
free assent to it. Thus lunatics, infants, and married 
women are, for obvious reasons, deemed incapable of 
binding themselves by any engagement. 2. t the 
subject of eement must not be tainted with illegality ; 
for it would be evidently repugnant to common sense 
that the law should be called to enforce performance of 
any act which it has expressly forbidden, or which 
would be contrary to its general policy. 8. In order 
to secure the aid of the law in carrying it into 
effect, an agreement must have certain — mu- 
tually beneficial to the parties, or must be entered 
into with certain prescribed solemnities. Courts of 
justice cannot be called upon to take cognizance of 
idle or inconsiderate promise. An agreement must 
either be contracted by a formal instrument in writ- 
ing, sealed and openly acknowledged by the party 
who has bound itself to it; or if contracted in a less 
formal manner, by word or otherwise, it must ay r 
that the parties derive from it reciprocal benefit. Upon 
this principle, a promise to make a voluntary gift can 
never be enforced; but there is a continuing right in the 

y promising, to retract his promise or donation, un- 
til the gift is actually completed. An agreement takes 
the name of deed or specialty contract when put in writing 
under seal, but not when put in writing for a memoran- 
dum. 

Agres' tic, AGRES'TICAL, a. [Fr. agreste, from Lat. 
agrestis.) Having relation to the country: rude; rustic, 

A’greve, ST., a town of France, dep. Ardéche; pop. 
3,133 in 1861. 

Agric’ola, Cnzius Julius, an eminent Roman com- 
mander, b. A. b. 40, in the reign of Culigula. Tribune of 
the people and prator under Nero, he was made a pa- 
trician and governor of Aquitania by Vespasian. Con- 
sul in 77, he married the same year his daughter to Ta- 
citus, the historinn, who has so admirably written his 
life. The next year he was appointed governor of Brit- 
ain; extended his conquests into Scotland; and built a 
chain of forts from the Clyde to the frith of Forth, to 
prevent the incursions of the inhabitants of the North, 
He defeated Galgacus on the Grampian Hills, and them 
made pans with the Caledonians. On the accession of 
Domitian, A. was recalled, and quietly retired into pri- 
vate life. D. 4. p. 98. 

Agric’ola, Jony, a polemical writer of celebrity, B. at 

leben, Saxony, 1492; b. at Berlin, 1566. From being 
the friend and scholar, he became the antagonist of Mar- 
tin Luther. He entered gery om aged with Melancthon, 
advocating the doctrine of faith in opposition to the 
works of the law, whence the sect, of which he became 
leader, received the name of Antinomians, 2 

Agric‘olist, n. An agriculturist. 

Agric’olous, a. Agricultural. 

Ag’ricultor, n. A farmer. 

Agricultural, a. Which relates to agriculture. 

Agricultural Implements are the instruments used in 
tillage and the various operations necessary for the pro- 

cultivation of the soil! comprising implements for 

esting, stock-feeding, . preparations 
for market, the application of steam-power to agricul- 
ture, &c.— See CLop-Crusuer, Curren, Cuarr-Currer, 
DRAINING, DIBBLE, DRILL, DRESSER, DRESSING-MACHINE, 
Hor Reaping-Macuine, Horse-Rake, HARROW, MANURE- 
DISTRIBUTOR, PLOUGH, ROLLER, Sowing, Top-Dresser, 
TARASHING-MACHINE, TURNIP-OUTTER, WINNOWING, &c. 

Agriculturist, n. One versed in agriculture. 

riculture, n. [Fr. from Lat. ager, a field, and cul- 
ura, cultivation.) The science which explains the 
mode of cultivating the ground, as to cause it to produce, 
in plenty and perfection, those vegetable products which 
are useful to man and to such animals as are reared by 
him for food or labor. It is the most ancient, the most 


Fig 57.— THE ROMAN PLOUGH. 
(Used in the days of Cinoinuatas.) 


universal, and the most Important of the arts. Rince Cain, 

“the tiller of the ground,” and Noe, “ the husbandman, 
culture, the basis of all other arts, has eyer been, in 
countries, coéval with the first dawn of civilization, 
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A complete history of Agriculture would be the true 
history of mankind. To give a connected and even 
imperfect account of the practice, statistics, and his- 
tory of agriculture in all countries, would be incon- 
sistent with the general plan of this wo ‘k, and of little 
use to the reader. We shall. therefore, limit ourselves 
here to some general remarks on the state of agriculture 
in our country, which would not find place under other 
heads; pointing out the principal divisions, in which 
will be found all useful information on this subject. 

Agriculture uf the United Nute. The vust territory of 
the United States presents every variet“ of soil and cli- 
mate. Its agriculture embraces all the products of Eu- 
ropean cultivation, together with some of the warmer 
countries, as cottou, sugar, and indigo. The agricultural 
implements are, in m.ny respects, similar to those of 
Great Britain and trance. But as a general rule, those 
of the U. S. exceed all others in their wonderful adap- 
tation of machinery for all purposes of cultivation and 
harvesting of crops. So successful have been our farm- 
ing implements in repeated contests on European soil, 
that their rapid introduction into foreign markets is 
only impeded by the greatly increasing demand at 
home. ‘The disposition of the American to experiment, 
to test alleged improvements, and adopt labor-saving 
expedients, gives a great impulse to the genius of 
inventors, as may be seen by the nutuber of agricul- 
tural tents grunted, which was but 43 in 1547; 
while in 1866 they increased to 177%, and during the 
years ending with the last decade, have still more won- 
derfully increased, This mental activity of the Amer- 
ican farmer, so much in contrast with the blind opposi- 
tion of the Enropean countrymen to any improvement. 
is owing, in great part, to the superior intelligence 
of the former. In Europe, land is dear and labor 
cheap; but in the United States the reverse is the case, 
hence the European cultivator is led, by a regard for 
his own interest, to endeavor to make the best of his 
land; while the American has the same inducement to 
reduce to the lowest possible minimum the proportion 
of manual labor employed in its operations. Unhappily, 
this principle is too often carried to a disastrous extreme. 
A man, possessor of a large estate, with reduced means, 
believes it necessary to scratch over the whole, when 
his assurance of success would be to concentrate his 
labor upon a small area. Another cause of deteriora- 
tion of soil, quoted as a warning in the reports to Con- 
gress, is the cheapness of Western lar ls, the original 
price of which bears such insignificant proportions to 
their intrinsic value, that the owner, after having over- 
taxed the soil for immediate results, deems it cheaper 
to remove to new lands, than to sustain and increase 
the productive capacity of his present farm. One result 
of this error is the removal westward, year by year, of 
the centre of wheat production, thus r dding transpor- 
tation and other charges to its ultima . cost, threaten- 
ing to render export next to im ble. But the im- 
mediate consequence of this indiffereuce for conserva- 
tion or fertilization of soil is, that, with land generally 
richer than that of European countries, the aver- 
age production in America remains fur below that of 
any country in Europe. The average yield of wheat 
per acre in America was only 11:5 for the year 1867; 
when for the year 1860, which was not a favorable one, 
the average yield of wheat was 17-27 in Germany, 
France, Belgium, and Ireland. 


Table showing the product, number of acres, and value of 
the principal crops of the farm in the U. S. for 1867, 
Sollowed by a table uf cereal products of the U. S. for 1880. 


Products. No. of bush. 


No.of acres.] Value. 


82,520,240 
18,321,561 
1,689,175 
10,746,416 
1,181,217 
1.227.826 
1,192,195 


66,828,639 


768,320,000 
212,441,400 
23.184.000 
278,000 
25,727,000 
21,359,000 
97,783,000 


$610,948,390 
421,796,460 
32,499,700 
172,472,970 
22,850,130 
23,469,650 
89,276,830 


1,373,314,130 


Buckwheat... 
Potatoes........ 


Total. . . . 1. 427.512.400 
-a 


Tobacco... Ibs. 
Hay 7 
Cotton...bales. 


Total . . 


313.724.000 
26,277,000 
2,450,000 


494,333 
20.020.554 
7,000,000 


8 41,283,431 
872,814,670 
220,000,000 


eee 


2.007, 402.231 


The average home value of each product per acre, for 
the whole country, is as follows: corn, $18.75: wheat, 
$25; barley, $20.25; rye, $19; oats, $16; buckwheat, $19; 
potatoes, $7 4,58 ; tobacco, $82.45 ; hay, $18.60; cotton, $33, 

The average yield per acre of farm crops. as the result 
of the above table, is as follows: corn, 23 bushels: wheat, 
115; rye, 135; oats, 26; barley, 23; buckwheat, 17; 
potatoes, 82. The average for tobacco is 631 pounds. 

Such meagre results indicate plainly the wastefulness 
and want of system in the practice of a majority of 
American farmers, Another suggestive fact concerning 
the wheat-growing States, is, that the yield per acre in 
each is very nearly in inverse ratio to the time that has 
elapsed since the settlement of the State. Thus, in the 
statistical report for the year 1867, the states of Califor- 
nia, Nebraska, and Kansas present the highest results. 
(eee ? Propucts, under the name of every State.)—It ig 

ncontestable that the unfavorable average yield of farm 
crops in America is mostly caused by the facility of new 
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settlements in the Western States and Territories, and 
this cause may probably weigh for many years on 
their statistics, if we consider the relative unim- 
portance of improved land in the United States, as 
shown by the following table; but the increasing in- 
terest of the American people in the advancement of 
agricultural science, and their growing inclination to 
employ in agriculture capital, business energy and active 
enterprise will soon counterbalance the causes of appar- 
ent inferiority. “Already there are evidences that 
among American husbandmen more stable views and 
more systematic practices are beginning to prevail. Iu 
the central settlements of the West, farm animals, the 
basis of systematic practices, are held in higher esteem 


Agrip’ 
the 16t 


Agrip’pa He 
2 Marous Vipsanivs. The celebrated friend 


than formerly, and a preparation at least is made for 
some simple rotation of crops. There is a disposition in 
the South to produce their own bread aud meat, and hold 
their cotton as a surplus. These and other signs of 
thoughtfulness and growing wisdom are apparent.”— 


Table showing the cereal production of the United States ac- 
cording to the U. S. Census of 1880, arranged by States. 


Indian 
corn. 


States and 


Territories Wheat. 


Rye. Onts. Barley. 


Bushels. | Bushels. 
3,039,639) 5.281 
564! 239.051 
2.219.822 1.852 
1,341,271 12,579,561 
640,900 
1,009 706 
2.217 132 
378.50 
7.440). 
468.112 
5,548,743 
462,236 
63.159, 200 
15 599,518 
50,610,591 
8,180.355 
4,580,738 
229,840)... 0000 
2,265,575 
1,794 872 
645,159 
| 18,190,793 
5 23,382,158 
1,959.620) 
20,670,958, 
900.915 
6.550.875 
186,860 
1.017.620 
3.710.573 
186,527! 
37 675,506 
3.848,06 
28,664,505 
4,385 650. 
33,841,439" 
159,339) 
2.715.505 
4.722.190 
4,893,359 
418 082 
8,742,782) 
5,333,181 | 
1,671,706 
1 908.505 


Bushels. 
1.529.657 
138.427 
1,269,730 
29,017,707 
1,425.014 
38.742 
2,830,289 
1175.272 
6,402 
422 
3,159,771 
540,589 
| 51,110,502 
47,284,553 
31,154,205 
17,324,141 
11,356,118 
5,034 


3,121,755, 
308,105 


19,462,405 
240 
962,358 
7,331353 
2.567.770 
1,169 199 
337,237 
7,822,504 
192,322 


4.674 


8. 1.756,861,535 459,479,505 


19,831,595 407,858,999 44,113,495 


The grain consumption of the U. S., per capita, is a frac- 
tion over 40 bushels; in Europe it is less than 18 bushels, 
The number of acres under cultivation is as follows: 
Indian corn, 62,368,869; wheat, 35,480,052; rye, 1,842,- 
303; oats, 16,144,593; and barley, 1,997,717. For informa- 
tion on agricultural matters, see the various States, also 
CATTLE, CLIMATE, COTTON, U. STATES, 2 Agriculture, DRAIN- 
ING, FARM, FRUITS, GRAsS LAND, MANURE, HUSBANDRY, 
MARKETS, ORCHARDS, POULTRY, SOIL, BUGAR, Tonacco, 
TRAINING ANIMALS, Vine, Woops, &c. 
Atzrigen tum. (Anc. Geog.) A Sicilian city, now 
viryenti, distinguished by the magnificence and gigan- 
tic size of its ruins, which bear certain testimony that 
the stories related of its extraordinary wealth in old 
times are not entirely without foundation. It is situ- 
ated on the S. coast of Sicily, about 3 m. from the sea. 
Lat. 370 19% 25” N., Lon. 138 27’ E.: actual pop, 15,925. 
Its situation was peculiarly strong and imposing, stand- 
ing as it did on a bare and precipitous rock, 1,100 feet 
above the level of the sea. It was considered the second 
city in Sicily. Among the most magnificent of its build- 
ings were the temples of Minerva, of Jupiter Atabyris, 
of Hercules, and of Jupiter Olympus; the latter, which 
vied in size and grandeur of design with the finest 
buildings of Greece, is said to have been 340 feet long, 
60 broad, and 120 high, the foundation not being in- 
cluded, which was itself remarkable for the immense 
arches upon which it stood. The people of A. were noted 
for their luxurious and extravagant habits. After the 
expulsion of the Carthaginians from Sicily, it fell, with 
little resistance, under the power of the Romans. 


Agrimo’nia, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants with yellow 


flowers, ord. Rosucer. The Common Agrimony, A. eupa- 
toria, is a perennial herb common in Canada and in the 
U. S., to be found in fields, about hedges and shady 
places, and flowering in June. 
(Med.) The decoction of A. is a mild tonic, alterative 
and astringent; good for bowel complaints, chronic 
mucous diseases, gravel, asthma, coughs, and scrofula.— 
A volatile oil may also be obtained of its root and leaves. 
riopes, n. pl. (Zoöl.) A genus of acanthopterygior 
shes, 8 to 9 inches in length, belonging to the family 
which Cuvier denominutes joues cuirussées. The A. are 
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characterized by having only nine rays in the pectoral 
fins. They inhabit the Pacific. 

„ CAMILLO, a celebrated architect of Milan in 
century, who, under the pontificate of Gregory 
XIII. accomplished the removal of a vast obelisk to St. 
Peter’s Square. 


Agrip’pa, HENRY C°RNELIUS, B.at Cologne, 1486, author 


of two treatises on the Vanily of the Sciences, and on 
Occult Philos phy ; printed at Lyons, 1550. 
red. See HEROD. 


and general of Augustus Cæsar, B. about 63 B. o. He 
commanded the fleet of Augustus, in the victory of 
Myle; and afterward in that more decisive contest 
which annihilated the power of Sextus Pompeius, and 
gave to Augustus the full possession of Sicily. In the 
naval victory of Actium, A wasagain the admiral of the 
successful fleet. In reward for these services he shared 
with Mæcenas the full confidence of Augustus, who gave 
him in marriage his owu niece, the sister of the young 
Marcellus. A. was previously married with the daughter 
of Atticus, by whom he had a daughter, Vipsania, after- 
ward the wife of Tiberius: but he probably divorced 
her. His rivalry with Marcellus caused him to be sent 
in an honorable exile, but he was recalled after the 
death of his rival. In 18 b. c., he shared with Augustus 
the tribunitian power for five years, and was looked 
upon as the undoubted successor of the Emperur, when 
he died, B. c. 12. 

Agrip’pa, Mexenrvs, consul of Rome, 503 R. o. He is 
celebrated for having ap] a commotion among the 
Romans, by the political fable of the belly and the mem- 
bers. D. at an advanced age. very poor, but universally 
esteemed for his wisdom and integrit 


0 Agrippina, the Elder, daughter of Vipsanius Agrippa 
p 


and of Julia, the daughter of Augustus, B. about 12 
n. O. She married Cæsar Germanicus, whom she ac- 
companied in his military expeditions. On the death of 
the latter at Antioch, a. D. 19, she returned to Rome. 
Tiberius, jealous of the affection of the people for A., ban- 
ished her to a small island, where she D. of hunger, in 35. 

AGRIPPINA, the younger, daughter of the foregoing, 
and mother of Nero, was at once cruel and licentious. 
After losing two husbands, she married her uncle, the 
emperor Claudius, whom she poisoned in 64, to make 
way for her son Nero, who caused her to be assassinated, 
and exhibited to the senate a list of all the crimes of 
which she had been guilty. 

Agronomic, Acronomical, a. Relating to agronomy. 

Agronomy, n. [Fr. e e from Gr. agros, a 
fold, and nomos, a rule] The science or theory of agri- 
oulture, 

Agros’tere, n. pl. [Gr. agros, a field.) (Bot.) A tribe 
of plants, ord Graminacew. 

Agrostem’ma, n. Or. agros, a field, and stemma, a 
garland.| (Bot.) A gen. of plants, ord. Curyophyllaces, 
now limited to the species A. githago, the well-known 
Core cocks; distinguished by its large, entire, purple 
petals. 

Agros’tis, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, tribe agrostem, 
consisting of a considerable number of species with loose 
branches. capillary panicles of flowers, and a creeping 
habit. They are at once known among other grasses by 
the glumes (u.) or outer scales of each flower, being two 
in number, unequal in size, of a membranous centre, and 
containing but a single flower; while the inner scales 
are short, very thin, and two in number. The A. alba, or 
white-top, is found in all Northern States of America, in 
meadows, or on dry soils, 


Fig. 58.—aGnostis ALBA. 


tog’raphy, and AcrostoL’oey,n. That part of 
potany relating to grasses. 


Aground’, adv. On ground; stranded; hindered by the 


ground from passing farther; ashore. 
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A’gua, a volcanic mountain of Central America, 25 
miles S.W. of Guatemala. Its crater is 15,000 fect above 
the soa. 

A’guaealien'te, in California, a settlement in San 

iego co., uear & Warm spriug, about bo miles N.E. of 
San Diego. 

Aguadilla, a seaport town of the Antilles, in the 
island of Porto Rico, 65 miles W. of San Juan. Pup. 
about 3,000. 

A'guas Calien’tes, a town of Mexico, cap. of prov. 
ofsame name. It is celebrated for its fine climate, and 
the hot springs in its vicinity. Lat. 22° N.; Lon. 101° 
45 W. Pop. 22,554. . i 

A’gua Fria, in Culifurnia, a post- town of Mariposa co., 
ou a creek of the sulle name Which flows into Mariposa 
river. 

A’gua Fria, in New Mexico, a village of Santa Fé co. 
fine: n, [Fr. aigue.) (Mci) Au intermittent fever 

his disease consists of cold, hot, and sweating stages, in 
succession, attending each paroxysin, aud tullowed by 
an intermission. They are of three genera: I. G 
ana, in which the paroxysins return at the morning, at 
an interval of about 24 hours; 2. /-rifuna, in which the 
paroxysms come on at midday, with an interval of 
about 45 hours; 3. Quartana, in which the paroxysins 
come on in the afternoon, with an interval of about 72 
hours. Each paroxysimof an intermittent fever is divided 
into three different stages, which are called the cold, the 
ha, und the swerting stages or fits. Thee dd stage com- 
Mences with languor, a sense of debility, and sluggishness 
in motion, frequent yawning nnd stretching, and an 
aversion to food. The face aul extremities become pale, 
the features shrink, At length the patient feels very cold, 
and universal rigors come on, with pains in the head, 
back, loins, and joints, — nansea and vomiting of bilious 
matter; the respiration is small, frequent and anxious; 
sensibility is greatly impaired; the pulse is small, fre- 
quent, aud often irregular, and the shiverings termi- 
nate in u universal and convulsive shaking. These 
symptoms abating after a short time, the second stage 
commeuces with an increase of heat over the whole 
body, redness of the face, dryness of the skin, thirst, 
pain in the head, throbbing in the temples, anxiety, aud 
restlessness; the respiration is fuller and more free, but 
still frequent; the tongue is furred, and the pulse has 
become regular, hard, aud full. Lf the attack has been 
very severe, then perhaps delirium will arise. When 
these symptoms have continued for some time, a mois- 
ture breaks outon the rell aud, and by degrees becomes 
a sweat, and this. at length, extends over the whole 
body. As this sweat continues to flow, the heat of the 
body abates, the thirst ceases, and most of the functions 
are restored to their ordinary state, This constitutes 
the third stage. When the paroxysms are of short du- 
ration, and leave the intervals quite tree, we may expect 
a speedy recovery; but when they are long, violent, and 
attended with much anxiety and delirium, the event 
may ve doubtful, Marsi miasma, or the ctHuvia arising 
from stagnant water, or marshy ground, when acted 
upon by heat, are the most frequent causes of this fever. 
Persons exposed to a climate in which ague prevails en- 
demically, may most effectually preserve themselves by 
carelully avoiding sudden changes of temperature, anil 
the night and morning air, and by the con tant use of flan- 
nelclothing. The firstobjectin the treatment of this dis- 
ease is a change of residence, without which the best 
remedies will often prove ineffectual, One peculiarity 
of this fever is its great susceptibility of a renewal from 
very slight causes, us from the prevalence of an easterly 
wind, even without the repetition of the original exciting 
cause. But the most curious and inexplicable in this 
disease ix its property of periodicity. During the inter- 
mission, What becomes of the malady? Why, after a 
specitic interval, does it uniformly recur? We have not 
advanced a single step toward the elucidation of this 
mystery. 

A’gue, v.a. To strike as if with an ague. 
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enjoy long, as he died the following year, Feb. 9th, 1751. 
—the principal features of Aguesseau’s character, says 
the Duc de St. Simon, were much natural talent, apy 


tice, piety, and purity of manners. According to Vol- 
taire, he was the most learned magistrate that France 
ever possessed. Independently of his thorough acquaint- 


Latin, Hebrew, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, &c. 
knowledge of general literature, assisted by his intimacy 
with Boileau und Racine, gave an elegance to his toren- 
sic speeches which was previously unknown at the 
French bar. His works, now extant, form 13 vols, 4to.; 
they consist priucipally of his pleadings and appeals, 


of his spevches at the opening of the sessions of purlia- 
ment. 

A'gue-tree, n. The sassafras is sometimes so called. 

A'guila, in Jeras, Victoria co, a small creek flowing 
into Lavacca bay. Another creek of the same name (or 
Aguila) iu McLennan co., flows into the Brazos. 

Aguilar de la Frontera, a town of Spain, 22 m. 
S. S. E. of Cordova; pop. 11,536. 

A’guilas, a Spanish town, in the prov. of Murcia, on 
the Mediterranean, 38 m. from Carthagena; pop. 5, 000. 

A’guish, a. Pertaining to ague. 

A’guisaness, „. Quality of resembling an ague. 

Agujfa’ri, Lucrezia, an Italian vocalist of great celeb- 
rity, who, for two songs a night, was engaged at a salary 
of $2,500 per night. D. at Parma, 1783. 

A’gul, n. [Ar.] .) The Hedysaru 

pretty shrub, ord. Fubacea. 

A’gulhas Cape, Africa. See Cypr COLONY. 

Ag yleus, aud Ag'yieus. (i.; A surname of 

pollo. 

AgylVa,. (Anc. Geog.) A town of Etruria, founded hy a 

colony of Pelagians, afterwards called Cære, aud now 

Orveleri, 

Agyn’'nians, n. pl. (Hel. Hist.) A sect which flonr- 

ished about a. D. 694, and alleged that God forbade the 

eating of flesh, assuming the first chapter of Genesis to 
be the authority upon which the doctrine was founded 

A revival of this ancient sect was attempted in 1514 

without great success in England, 

Agyrium, a town of Sicily, where Diodorus, the histo- 

rian, Was born. It is now St. Filippo d Argyro. 

Ah, interj. Fr. and Lat. ah, Ger. uch.) An exclamation 
noting any sentiment of the soul, as rapture, triumph, 
joy. regret, contempt, &c., the sense being marked by its 
modulation, 

Aha, interj. The sense of this exclamation is marked 
by the modulation of the sound, It expresses generally 
surprise, contentment, triumph, or contempt, 

Ahab, son of Omri, seventh king of the separate king- 
dom of Israel. He was married to Jezebel, whose wicked- 
ness instigated him to the commission of such acts of 
cruelty and idolatry that he surpassed all his predeces- 
sors in impiety. He was slain by an arrow in a war 
with the Syrians, and his blood was licked by the dogs 
on the spot where he had caused Naboth to be murdered, 
about B. c. 876. 

Ahnn ta. a kingdom on the Gold Coast of Africa, late 
subject to the kingdom of Ashantee; bounded on the 
west by Apollonia, and on the east by the Fantee terri- 
tories. It is the richest, and in every respect the most 
improved district upon this coast. The principal towns 
are Axim and Succondee, Ceded to England in 1872. 

A/aar, n town of Persia, 60 miles from Lubriz. It num- 
beis about dog houses. 

Ahas’‘cragh, « viliage and parish of Ireland, in Gal- 
W. miles N. W. of Dublin, 17%, of parish, 5,500. 
Ahnsuc'rus, or Ausnvanost, the name of the Per- 
sian march Whose story is recorded in the book of 

Esther. (See Estienr.) Heis probably the same king as 
the Artaxerxes Longimanus of the Greek historians, 
whose reign commenced B. C. 465.— The name A. oceurs 
also in Dan. ix. 1, Where some interpreters take it for 


m alhagi, a little 


A'gue-cake, n. (%.) Tho enlargement of the liver 
or spleen, caused by the ague. 

A’gued, a. Struck with the ague. 

Axgue’da, a river of Spaiu, in the prov. of Salamanca, 
falling iuto the Douro, u forming part of the fronuer 
of Portugal on the N.E. of Beira. 

A'gue-spell. n. A charm for the ague. 

Aguesseau, Hesri FRANcois ', a chancellor of France, 
B. at Limoges, 1608. In the ottice of advocate-general of 
Paris. in 1631, and nine years atter, of procurer-yeneral, 
he displayed all the energies of his nature; he e vigor 
and support to the laws, banished corruption trom the 
tribunals, and distributet justice with an impartial hand. 
His attention was purticularly directed to the manage- 
ment of the hospitals; and in the enlargec views of a 
benevolent heart, he often resisted with boldness and 
success the intrigues of royal favorites, und even the pre- 
judices of Louis XIV. After this monarch’s death, he 
was appointed by the Duke of Orleans, the regent, to 
succeed Voisin as chancellor, bat was exiled the follow- 
ing year, on account of his opposition to Law's financial 
system. His recall, two years after, at the moment of 
the great financial crisis, was for him a signal triumph, 
and by insisting on making good the government obliga- 
tions, ue prevented bankruptey and contributed to ro- 
storing general contidence. A. retired from office in 
1722, rather than yield to Cardinal Dubois, the unworthy 
fiivorite of the regent. He retired quietly to Fresne, 


until 1727, when he was reappointed chancellor, and | 


continued to administer justice uninterruptedly till 
1750. Being then 52 years of age, and feeling himself 
unable to discharge the high duties of his station. he 
sent in his resignation to the king, who accepted it, but 
ranted him an annuity of $20,000. This he did not 


Astyages, king of the Medes; and in Ezra iv. 6, where 
Camil s seems to be meant by it. 

Ans „u circle of the gov. of Munster, prov. of West- 
phalia, Prussia. Pred., cattle and sheep. Area, 264 sq. 
m. Pop. 40.069. -. of the same name, 

Ahava. (Anc. Geog.) A river of Assyria or Babylon, 
where Ezra assembled the captives who were returning 
to Juden. (Ezra viii. 21.) 

A’/hazgz, or A’ciiz, the 11th king of Judah, who reigned 
745-78 B. c., and was contemporary with the prophets 
Isaiah, Hosea, aud Micah. (See Is, i. I; vii. 1; Hos. i. 1; 
Mich. i. 1) He made the dial mentioned Is. xxxviii. 8. 

— Another Achaz, grandson of Jonathan, is mentioned 
1 Chron. viii. 35; ix. 42. 

Ahazi’'ah, the son of Ahab, and the 8th king of Israel, 
who reigned 897-506 n. c. (1 Kings xxii. 40; 2 Chron. 
xx. 35.) — Another Ahaziah the son of Jehoram, was 
the 5th king of Judah, 554-583 B. o. (2 Kings viii. 21; ix. 
16.) H+ is called Azariah (2 Chron. xxii. 6) and Jehou- 
haz (2 ron. xxi. 17; 2 Kings viii. 

Ahead), air. (From feud.) Toward t 
ature; afront; onward. 

„And now the mighty centaur seems to lead, 
Aud now the speedy dolphin gets ahead."—Dryden, 

— Headlong; precipitantly. 

“They suffer them (the children) to run aħead."—L' Estrange. 


Ahi’ah, the son and successor of the high-priest Abitub. 

Ahie’zer, son of Ammishaddai, and hereditary chief of 
the tribe of Dan, who came out of Egypt at the head of 
his tribe, consisting of 72,000 men. 

Ahij’ah, the prophet who dwelt at Shiloh, and spoke 
twice to Solomon from the inspiration of God. He wrote 
the history of Solomon's life. 


) 
he head; forward; 


i 


cation, penetration, and general knowledge; gravity, jus-! 


ance with the laws of his country, he understood Greek, | 
His) 


(re jaisivares,) When advocate and svlicitor-general, and | 
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| Ahim’aag, the son of Zadok, and high-priest of Solo 
mon. He reudered great service to David in his war with 
Absalom, 

Ahim’elech, high-priest at Nob, in the days of Saul. 
He gave David the shew-bread to eat, and the sword of 
Goliath; and tor so doing was put tu death with his whole 
house by Saul's order. (1 Sam, xxii, 11, 12.) 

Ahin’‘oam, wife of Saul (1 Sum. xiv. 50); also, a wife 

id, mother of his eldest son Annon. (l Sam, xxv. 
43; xxvii. 3; xxx. 5; 2 Sun, ii. 2.) 

A’hiolo, or AKHINLo, a seaport town of European Tur- 
key, about 50 miles from Varna. It stands on the Black 
sea, and is in the prov. of Roumelia. It trades in salt, 
which is obtained from some springs in its vicinity, 

Ahi ra. chief ot Naphtali, who came out of Egypt, at the 
head of 03,400 men. 

Ahi ram. son of Benjamin, and ancestor of the Ahè 
riumites, (Num. xxvi. 3s.) 

Ahith’ophel one of King David's counsellors, and 
highly esteemed for his political sagacity. He was cer- 
tainly one of the first men of his aye, both for wisdom 
and wickedness. His advice to Absalom, who followed 
the wicked part of it, but left the wise part unaccom- 
plished, together with the tragical eud of the politician, 
the first suic recorded in history, are well known. 
2 Sam. xvii. 1-23.) 

Al ‘len, a town of Suabia,40 miles N.W. of Augsburg. 

> p. 2,500, 

Ahl wardt, Prter, a learned German, B. at Greifs- 
walde, 1710; p. 1791. He was the founder of the Abelite 
society, Which had for its object the promotion of sin- 
cerity. 

Ah’medabad, a district of British India, in the Bom- 
bay presidency, at the head of the Gulf of Cumbay. Area, 
4,556 square miles; pep. 650,000. Its capital, A/imeda- 
bad, is situated in the prov. of Guierat, and stands on the 
Babermatty, 120 m. N. of Surat. Zup. 130,000. Lat. 23° N; 
Lon. 72° E. An earthquake nearly destroyed it im 1522, 

Ahmed. See ACHMED. 

| Ah’med Khan, successor of Abuka Khan, and the first 
of the Moguls who professed Mohammedanuisin, He waa 
conspired against by his courtiers, who set up in his 
stead Argoun, his nephew. Put to death 4. b. 1234. 

Ah'mednug gur, a district of British India, in the 
presidency of Bombay It is bounded on the north by 
Candeish, and on the south by Poonah. Area, 9.931 
square miles, 1%. V904 00,.—Its expital, Almednuggur 
stands on the Seena, 64 miles N of Poonah. Pup. about 
20,000. It was taken by the British in 1803. 

Ah! medpoor. « town of Hindostan, 30 m. S. W. of 
Bihawulpoor. Pop. about 20,000, 

Ahmed Shah el Abdaly, the founder of the king: 
dom of Cavul and Candahar, D. 1,73. 

Ah’mood, a town of British India, prov. of Gujerat. 
Lat. 22° 3“ N.; lon, 75° 0“ E. 

Ah’nepee, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township, 
on Lake Michigan, and at the mouth of Alnepee river, 
32 mies E. by N. of Green bay. 1%. of the township 

Aho’ghill, a village and parish of Ireland, in the 
county of Antrim, ¥4 miles from Dublin. Arta, 32, 87 
acres. Pop. 25,000, 

Ahold’, adv. (Naut.) To lay a ship ahold, formerly 
meant to bring her tothe wind, in order to get out to sea, 

Aholiba’mah, daughter of Anah, one of the three 
wives of Esau, and mother of Jeush, Jaan, and 
Korah. In Gen. xxvi. 34, she is called Judith, aud 
Aholibamah in the genealogical table. 

Ahou'ali,n. (Bot.) The local name of the Brazilian 
tree Cerbera ahouai, ord, Apocynacee. The keruels of 
its nuts are very poisonous. 

Ahoy’, interj. (Naut.) A call; halloa. 

Ahrberg, a market-town of Germany, 3 miles from 
Ohrenbau. Pup. 4,000. 

Ahr‘ian, n. (Geol) The middle group of the series of 
Devonian rocks belonging to Belgium and the hhine. 
This group includes bluish-gray grits, sandstones, and 
shales. 

Ahriman. 
principle of evi 
des, or Ormuzd. 

Ahrweiier, a town of Prussia, prov. Lower Rhine, on 
the Ahr, 25 m. W. N. W. of Coblentz. 7%. 3,709. 

Ah’uitzol, emperor of the Aztecs, toward the end of 
the 15th century. He is said to have inaugurated a 
temple by the slanghter of 7244 prisoners, 

Ahull. cdr. [From hull.) (Naut.) The situation of a 
ship when all her sails are furled on account of the vio- 
lence of a storm, when, having lashed her heim ou the 
lee-side, she lies nearly with her side to the wind and 
sea, her head being somewhat inclined to the direction 
of the wind, 

A’han, a town of France, dep. of the Creuse, II m. 8. 
of Guéret, Formerly this was a place of importance, 
and it still possesses a few interesting renimains of the 
ancient Agedunum. Jp, 2,500. 

A’‘hus, or Autis, a Swedish maritime town,9 miles from 
Christianstadt, on the Baltic sca. It stands on the 
mouth of the Helgeo, has a good harbor, and is the port 
of Christianstadt. 

Ai, n. (Zu. The three-toed sloth (Bradypus torquatus), 
an animal of the Bradypoda or H fam., ord. Hientutd. 
The Ai is an herbivorous quadruped, of most uncouth 
appearance, treated by Buffon as one wh existence 
must be a burden to it, from its imperfect formation; 
but though unconth and apparently disproportioned, it 
is found, on examination, that its organization and 
habits are as completely adapted to each other as are 
those of any other animal. It is true that the arms or 
fore-legs are nearly twice as long as the hinder pair; and 
that when it attempts to walk on the ground, the action is 


g 


[Per.] A Persian deity, the demon or 
— the principle of good being Oronias- 
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AIL AIR 


mom awkward and laborious: but when we consider that Aid'ing and abetting. (Law.) The offence com- Adlan/tus,or AILAN’rHUS, n. (Bot.) The Tree of Heaven, 
the Ai is formed to live not on the ground, butin trees, aud mitted by one who aids by some act in the perpetration| a genus of the ord. ANanthaylacee, The species A. glan- 
noton the branches of trees. like the squirrel, but ander of a crime committed in his presence, or near enough| dulssa, native of China and now very common in our 
them, the complete adaptation of its whole structure, to it as to come readily to the assistance of his fellows.| streets and shrubberies, resembles a gigantic stag’s born 
to its mode of life becomes apparent. “He moves sus- Aid'less, n. Helpless; unsupported ; undefended. sumach, with very large leaves, unequally pinnate, and 
pended from the branch, and he sleeps suspended from Aids’, n. pl. Fr. aud In the Feudal law, a kind of | foot-stalks from 1 to 2 teet in length. It has many flow 
pecuniary tribute paid by a feudal vassal to his superior| ers on a terminal pedicle, whose anthers smell dis 
or lord, on occasions of peculiar emergency. The kinds) agreeably. It grows very fast. ‘The wood is hard, heavy, 
of aids of most usual vecurrence were: J. When the lord glossy, and susceptible of a fine polish. 
made his son a knight: this ceremony occasioned con-| Ailettes’, or Attenones’, n. pl. (Fr. little wings. ] A 
siderable expense, aud entitled the lord to call upon bis} small square shield, the object of which was to furnish 
tenant for extraordinary assistance; 2. When the lord a protection for the neck and shoulders. For actual 
give his eldest daughter, he had her dower*to provide, service, they were made of leather, and ornamented 
aud was entitled by Jaw to claim a contribution from his] witha personal badge or device, or the heraldic bearings 
tenants for this purpose; 3. To ransom the lord’s person, of the wearers. They came in fashion in the earlier 
if taken prisoner. The uids haye been abolished, by stat. part of the reign of Edward I., and ceased to be worn 
12 Car. IL c. 24. during the reign of Edward II. Dress silettes were 
Aigle, a town of Switzerland, can. Vand, on the torrent} made of leather covered with silk or cloth, with fringes, 
Grande-ean, near the Rhone. Pop. 2.582. and were laced to the shouiders af the hauberk with 
Aigle L’), a town of France, dep. Orne, on the Rille, cords of silk. 
15 miles N. NE. of Mortagne. Manuf. needles and pius; Alling. p. a. Sickly. 
pop. 5,454. Ailment, n. Complaint; slight disease; illness. 
Aignan, St., a town in France, dep. Loire et Cher, 24 “Iam never ill, but I think of your ailment.” — Swift. 
miles Š. of Bleis. In its vicinity is found the only quarry) Aim, v.a. and n. [Probably derived from O. Fr. ] To point 
of gun-fliuts in France. Pop. 8,600. with a missile weapon; to direct it: more particularly 
Ai'gle, 605 See Eaux. 8 taken from the art of pointing the weapon by the eye, 
Aigrette’. Aigret, and EGRET, n. yr aigrette.] Au] before its dismission from the hand. 
ornament for the head, in the form of a heron's crest. “ The proud Ideus aims his airy spear. — Dryden. 
(Zool) The common name of the Grallatorial birds —To tend toward; to endeavor to reach or obtain; — fol- 
composing the gen. Demigretta, fem, e They} Towed by at; as, 
the branch. Hence his seemingly bungled composition| have a fuil occipital cross of elongated feathers, and the u ” 
is at once accounted for; and in 1 5 of the Ai lading a| back has free plumes longer than the tail. Peale's ma 9 S A BOR do pit 
i if i i i Aigrette (D. pealii) of S. Florida is 30 inches lon d Aim, n. The direction of a missile weapon. 
painful life, and entailing a miserable existence upon grette (. p 01% 8 C g. an 2 5 2 
H iti ini cone it enjoys life the wing 35 inches, The color is pure white, the ter- He bent his bow, uncertain of his aim.” — Dryden. 
its progeny, itis but fair to conclude that it enjoys life 0 g 1 pure . I f ivel E h z n 
just as much as any vther animal, and that its extraor-| minal half of the bill black. Reddish Aigrette (D. rufa) — Hence, figuratively, a purpose; a scheme; an intention; 
dinary formation and singular habits are but further] ofthe Gulf States, is about the same size as the preceding.| a design. ` 
proofs to ¢ e us to admire the wonderful works of | Ad gue-marine, n. (Min.) A name of the EMERALD, Th 9 = saien 115 e ee h 
Omnipotence. They bring forth and suckle thei „ Y. — The point to which the thing thrown is directed; hence, 
yore like rale Ane ned and the young Ai, Aigues Mortes, a town of France, dep. Gard, 20 the object of a design; the thing after which any one en- 
from the moment of its birth, adheres to the Dody of its} miles S. W. of Nimes, 4 miles from the Mediterranean, deavors. 
parent till it acquires sufficient size and strength tof With which it is counected by a canal, It owes its name “ 1 suppose that the epistle has but one aim.” — Locke. 
shift for itself. The head of the Ai is short, the face (Ague Mortuc) to marshes caused by the retrogression Aimard, Gustave, a French novelist, B. 1818. His 
smail and round, the hair course and shaggy, differing| Of the sea. Aigues Mortes was formerly a seaport, and numerous works are very popular in the U. 8. 
considerably in color in different individuals, ea resem- 5 e emburked ou his two ex- Aimless, a. Without aim or object. 
bling, in general, dry. withered grass or moss. Its pow- gahe o 8 ma Aim less adv, In an aimless manner. 
erful claws, and the peculiarly enduring strength of its Aiguille’, Fre needle. | ( Engin.) A tool used to pierce Ai'moin, 8 Benedictine monk, u. in the province 
long arms, make very eficient weapons of defence holes in rocks for lodging gunpowder, of Verigord, b. 1008. He wrote a history of the French 
against the large snakes by whom it is often attacked.— (%%. The name given to certain narrow and sharp-| which brings us down only to the 16th year of Clovis II. 
“The manner in which it moves is this: — Lying on its] pointed peaks of the Alps. A mountain of this descrip- (t50). This history is not esteemed. His best work is 
belly with all its four extremities stretched out from| tion in the S.W. part of France, on the road from Gr „ the Life of Abbem, abbot of Fleuri-sur-Loire; it con- 
its body, it first 2 ang of i hind feet with a its oe So Sap cols L’ Aiguille, rises to the height of 6,562 Gaina a great Sumber of anecdotes, and frequently al- 
might against the ground, whereby the corresponding edhe er udes to the politicai and public circumstances of the ti 
pide of the body is alittle raised. “Che fore-leg on the Aiguillettes’, Alderrs, and AIGLETS, n. pl. Fr.] The 11 he E. i 18 
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i Ain, a department in t . of France, bordering the 
same side thus becomes sufficiently free for the animal dep. of Saone et Loire, Jura, and part of Switzerland, 
on the N. and N.W., the Rhone on the E. and £.. and 
the Saone on the W. Area 592,674 hectares, Pop. 365,462 
in 1880. Chief towns, Bourg, Nantua, Trevoux, Belley, 
Gex. Ferney, the residence of Voltaire, is situated in 
this dep. Numerous lakes or ponds in the S. W. render the 
climate unhealthy. rp. oxen, wine, lithographic stones. 


to advance it a trifle forward. It then hooks its power- 
ful claws fast in the earth, and so drags its body a little 
onward. The same manœuvre is next repeated on the 
opposita side, and thus the poor creature progresses in 
the slowest and most laborious manner possible. But 
in proportion as the Ai’s organization unfits it for ter- 


French name of the metal sheaths or tags at the end of 
laces or points. These points are now out of date; they 
were ties or bows, adorned at the end with aiglets, aud 
were used instead of buttons for fastening dresses. They 
were, in the 16th and 17th centuries, not used merely 
for service, as the modern tag, but were profusely 
employed as ornaments. The aiguillettes were some- 
times gold and silver, and elaborately chased. The 


restrial progression, it is wonderfully adapted to climb- J mivel > Ain’-tab, a town in the N. of Syria, on the S. slope of 
ing trees. With its long arms it reaches up, and clings| pictures of Holbein give many examples of their form, the Taurus; lat. 36° 55 N., long. 37° 13 15” E., ps 30 


fast to the branches with its strong crooked claws.| and Shakspeare often alludes to them. „| miles W. of Bir, on the Euphrates. Manuf., goat-s 

The inverted position of the soles of its hindfect gives | Aiguill’om, a town of France, dep. Lot et Garonne, 17| leather, cotton and Woollen cloths, Pip. oe aie 
it a power of grasping the trunk of the tree which no| _ miles N.W. of Agen; pop. 3,781. Ains worth, Kop-rt, an English author, B. near Man- 
other mammal possesses. Compared with the slowness | Ai’guiseeé, [Fr.] (Her) A term employed to denote al” chester, 1660; D. 1743. The only work for which he is 
of its motion, it is the best climber among mammals,| Cross which hus the two angles at the ends cut off, soas] now remembered, is his Latin Dictimary. ‘ihe first 
while it is the worst walker; or, rather, it is the only] to terminate in two points, in opposition to the cross) edition is of 17! „I vol. 4to. Notwithstanding the cor- 
maminal that can neither walk nor stand.” fitché, which tapers at a point. rections which it has received from the labors of its 

Ai. (Anc. Geog.) A city of Cannan, lying E. of Bethel, Ai'gulet, AicLgt, n. See AIGUILLETTE. successive editors, it still remains disfigured by many 
beside Bethaven, and already existing in the time of (Nuut.) A lashing rope for securing the breeching ofa| errors and deficiencies which leave the Look a great way 
Abraham. (t xii. 9.) The Israelites took Ai by am- ag on board a ship, behind the present improved state of philological learn- 
buscado, and “ utterly destroyed it.“ (Josh. vii. vill. ix. Aljjalom, See AsALon. | 4 ing. The edition of 1752, in 2 folio vols., superintended 
3; x. 1. 2; xii. 9.) Alken, in South Carolina, a township of Barnwell dis- Ly the Rev. William Young. is in great request as a hand- 

Ai, a town of France. See Ar. trict, 17 miles E. by N. of Augusta, some specimen of typography. 

Alas, or As43s0, a ruined sea-port of Asiatic Turkey, Alken, or Akan, in Wisconsin, a post-township of | Ainsworth, Wim HARRISON, an English novelist, 
on the N. shore of the gulf of Iskanderoon. Richard co.; pop. about 700. B. at Manchester, 1805. His works are written in a lively 

Aich’malotarch, n. [Gr., chief of the captives.) A Aiken, or AITKIN, in Minnesota, a county bounded on] style, and he is inexhaustible of invention. His most 
title given by the Jews to the prince by whom they] the N. by the river Mississippi, and on the S.W. by the] popular works are: Rookwood ; Tower of London; Old 
were governed whilst in captivity at Babylon. lake Mille Lacs. It is also drained by Snake river. Kt. Paul's; Windsor Castle ; Crichton, &c. D 1882 

Aid, v.a. [Fr. aider.) To help; to support; to succor. Surface undulating. Area about 720 sq. m. 5 Ains“worthn, in I. a post-vilinge of Washington co., 

By the loud trumpet, which our courage aid. Roscommon. Ai’kin, ARTHUR, an English author, . 1773, D. 1854.| 30 miles W.S.W. of Muscatine. 
: He has left a Dictionary of Chemistry and Mineralogy, Aion, a cluster of 16 islands in the Malay Archipelago, 

Aid, u. [Fr. aide.] Help; support. anda Manual of Mineralogy. 9 about 100 miles N. by W. from New Guinea. 

“The memory of useful things may receivg considerable aid."—|Ai Kim, Jons, an English physician, B. 1747, p. 1822. Air, r.a. To cool; to refresh or purify; to dry or expel 

Watts. its two Principal wires gre Sone Birgrapky, 10| moisture, by exposure to the air. 

—The person or thi hat helps o orts; n he vols, 4to., and Lewis's Materia tea. “It were wisdom, that, in such cases, ere aired.” 
mee h: ia res A eee y 12 nepa: i’kin, Miss Lecy, an English anthor and poetess, B. — 8 ee tee dell Bocce 
20 Mate ane ene An ag ke ete eee det 1781, p. 1864. Daughter of Dr. John Aikin, Miss Lucy As the ants were airing their provisions one winter. 

Feudal Law.) ‘Sco Aine . . 1 Among L 'Estrange. 
5 2 EA S 2 other works o aers we quote story of the rt — njo ir,— wit e i 
Aid, in io, a post-township of Lawrence co., about 100 of Queen Elizabeth ; Memoirs of the Court of James I.; Me- a Se lly Me opet dir ee heréciproca] pro: 


miles S. S. E. of Columbns, mmrs nf Addison. 5 . 
Aid‘ance, n. 0. Fr.] Aid. (u.) Ai kinite, n. (Min.) An orthorhombic mineral, found A Twas airing myo oni the tops of the mountains.” ~ Addis: 


Aid and comfort. The Constitution of the United] ina massive form, or in long, imbedded acicular crys- Air, n. [Fr. from Lat. aer.] The fluid which surrounds 
States, art. 3, declares, that adhering to the ene-| tals, of a blackish lead-gray color, as in the gold region the earth; the atmosphere. 
mies of the United States, giving them utd and comfort, of Georgia. Comp. sulphur, 16°7 ; bismuth, 36-2; lead, 30-1 ; “ Air is that fine matter which we brenthe."— Watt. 
shall be treason, These words, as they are to be under- copper, 110-100. i ? — The state of the air, considered in itself or with regard 
stood in the Constitution, have not received a full judi-| Ail. „ a. A. S. eglan, to feel pain.] To pain, to trouble, to our sensations; as, a healthfal air, a dump air. 
cial construction. They import. however, help, support,| to give pain. N — Air in motion; a gentle wind. 
assistance, conotenance, encouragement. Baumer. “Fresh gales, and gentle airs, 
amp, n. [Fr.] (Mil) An officer selected to Whisper'd it to the w -en. 
ve and convey the orders of a gencral. Attached To affect, in an indeterminate sense; as, — Publicity: exposure to the public knowledge. 
to the person of a general, he receives orders only from “Tam sorry to find it has taken air, that I have some hand in 
him. A lieutenant-general may appoint four aides-de- these pupers. — Pope. 
camp, in time of war, and two in time of peace, with This word is never used without some indefinite|—The external appearance or manner of a persen; as, a 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel; a major-gencral two,and| term, or the word nothing; as, What ails him? He ai/s| graceful air, the air of youth, &e.— An affected or la- 
a brigadier-general one, something; Nothing ai/s him; but we never say :afever| bored manner or gesture. 
Aid'er, n. He that brings help or assistance; a helper.| ais him, or, he ails a fever, They give themselves airs of kings and prinees.— Addison. 
Aid ful. a. Giving aid; helpful, „ —r.n. To feel pain; to be incommoded or in trouble. (Chem.) The atr or atmosphere was once supposed to 
Aiding, p.a. Which gives uid or assistance. —n. A disease. (n.) be an elementary body, but, since the last century, Læ 


“What aileth thee, Hagar? fear not.“ — Gen. xxl. 27. 


Wnat ails the man, that he laughs without reason?” 


AIR 


voisier, and other philosophers after him, have proved 

that the air is a mixture of two gases, oxygen and nitro- 

gen, with a small proportion of carbonic acid, and 
aqueous vapor. The two last are considered us accidental 

ts, and not constituent parts; as well on ac- 
count of the smallness of their quantity, as because they 
occur in different proportions according to the locality 
and weather. Estimated by measure, air is found to con- 
sist of 20°51 oxygen to 7019 nitrogen; or. estimated by 
weight, 23°01 oxygen tu 7699 nitrogen. The air, in com- 
mon with all other bodies, has weight. This is proved 
by weighing a bottle which contains air in a very deli- 
cate balance, and then by repeating the process after the 
air has been exhausted from the bottle by the air-pump. 

According to Biot, 10) cubic inches weigh 31 grains, 

that is 800 times less than water. Heat causes air to ex- 

pand, cold to contract. The cupping-glass is a familiar 
instance of the former fact. If a bladder is half filled 
with air, and held near a fire, it will expand until the 
bladder is quite full; on being taken away, it contracts 
gradually to its former bulk. Air being elastic and com- 
pressible, it follows, that the higher we go, the lighter 
the air becomes. (Fora fuller explanation of this, see 

Baromerer.) Air dissolves a definite amount of aqueous 

vapor at different temperatures, hence the sudden forma- 

tion and disappearance of clouds. In large masses, air has 

a blue tinge. The distant hills appear of this color, from 

being seen through several miles of air, aud the sky ap- 

pears blue from the same cause, As stated above, air 
consists of oxygen and nitrogen. Were it composed of 
oxygen only, we should breathe away our bodies too fast, 

while nitrogen alone would kill us. By this mixture, a 

proper strengtu of air necessary to life is kept up. The 

perfect mechanical mixture of the two gases which form 
air, is an excellent example of the diffusion of gases. 

When two gases are united, they gradually mix with 

each other until perfect difusion takes place. The air, 

therefore, that is an yd at the foot of Chimborazo has 
the same composition as that analyzed at its summit, 
though it differ materially in density. Combustion 

takes place in proportion to the density’of the air. A 

candle, weighing an ounce, takes a longer time to burn 

at the top of a high mountain than one of the same size 
and weight at its bottom. From this it follows, that 
human beings must breathe slower in valleys and quicker 
at greater altitules The air is being continually ren- 
dered impure by the breathing of animals, the oxygen 
it contains being transformed into carbonic acid. This, 
however, lasts but a short time, being quickly separated 
into carbon and oxygen by plants, which retain the for- 
mer body for their own nourishment, releasing the latter 
to serve again as support for animal life. This art. refers 
only to the chemical and mechanical properties of air. 

The constitution of tne whole miss is to be found under 

the name ATY SPHERE. — Seo also, Acoustics, BALLOON, 

ComBusTioN, OXYUEN, RESPIRATION, &c. 

(Mus.) A piece of music, composed ot a certain num- 
ber of melodious phrases, united in a regular symmetri- 
cal form, and terminating in the key in which it began. 
A melody. — As employed in music, the origin of the 
word air is unknown, Air is the most important of 
the constituents of music. A compositioa may be re- 

ete with learned and iugenious harmony, may abound 
n fugue, in imitition, and all the contrivances of 
science, but without good melody, will never appeal 
to the heart, and sol um afford any gratification to 
the ear.—In music composed for the theatre, and 
which is constantly introduced into the concert-room, 
are the following varieties of air, designated by Italian 
denominations, viz.: Aria di bravura (literally, air of 
courage, or a dashing air), in which the performer dis- 
plays his powers of execution, and sceks rather to as- 

tonish than please. Aria di cantabile (singing air), a 

tender, pathetic air, calling forth the expression and taste 

of the singer. Aria di carattere (characteristic air), 
which is distinguished by force and energy of expression, 
aud by dramatic effect. Arie parlant» (speaking air 
which is rather declaimed than sung and is best suit 
to the buf, or comic performer. —An air varié [Fr.] is 
literally an air with variations, but this name is often 
ven by 4 composer, arranger, or performer to a melo- 

g fully varieg ital and embellished. 

(Paint.) Che medium, as transferred to a picture, 
througa which natural objects ure viewed. — Brande. 
Air, in Alabama, a post-village of Clark co., 118 miles S. 

of Tuscaloosa. 

Air, in Missouri, a post-office of Johnson co. 

Air, in Penasyivania, a village of Bedford co., on Big 
Cove creek. — Also, a township of Fulton county, more 
usually written AYR, g. v. 

Air’-balloon, n. See BALLOON. 

Air’-bath, n. A contrivance for drying anything by 

means of air, at a fixed temperature. 

Air’-bed, u. A sack, in the shape of a mattress, divided 
into a number of air-tight compartments, a projection 
at one end forming the bolster. Each compartment is 
provided with a valve, and can be inflated with air by 
means of a bellows. They are generally made of vulcan- 
ized India-rubber. Their advantages are coolness, elas- 
ticity, and portability ; and they are especially valuable 
toinvalids, Air-cushions are conveniences of similar con- 
struction as air-beds, but less complicated, and cheaper. 

Air’-bladder, n. ee A peculiar organ with 
which the great majority of es are provided, and by 
which they are enabled to adapt the specific gravity of 
their bodies to the various pressures of the superincum- 
bent water at different depths. It serves as a receptacle 
for a certain quantity of air, by the increase or decrease 
~$ which the alteration in the animal’s weight, compared 
with that of the surrounding fluid. is accomplished. The 


Vessel itself is composed of a lengthened sack, sometimes | 
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simple, as in the common perch, sometimes divided into 
two or more compartments, 
by a lateral or transverse 
ligature, as in the trout and 
salmon. In all cases it is com- 
posed of a thick internal coat 
of a fibrous texture, and of 
a very thin external cout; 
the whole being enveloped in 
the general covering of the 
intestines. The modifications 
of this organ are infinitely 
varied in different genera 
and species of fishes. In the 
greater number of instances, 
has no external opening, and 
the air with which it is found 
distended, is believed to be 
produced by the secretion of a 
certain glandulous organ, with 
which itis in all these cases 
provided. In general, all 
fishes which enjoy great pow- 
ers of locomotion, and have 
occasion to pass through van- 
ous degrees of superincumbent 
pressure in their rapid transi- 
tions from the surface to the 
bottom of the ocean, are pro- 
vided with this important or- 
gan; while fishes whose habits 
and organization confine them 9 An 
either to the surface of the wa- Pig. 00. — un naera 
ter or to the bottom of the sen, (Corvina trispinosa.) 
as skates, soles, turbots, brills etc., have no air-bladder, 
It is probable, but not sufficiently proved, that the nir- 
bladder is connected with the respiration of fishes. — 
See IsINGLASS. 
Air’-blown, a. Blown by the wind. 
Air’-born, a. Born of the air. 
Air’-borne, a. Borne by the air. 
Air’-bred, a. Caused by or produced from the air. 
Air’-built, a. Built in the air, without any solid foun- 
dation; chimerical, as, an aii-built castle. 
Air’-cas'ing, n. Anair-tight casing around a pipe, etc., 
ata little distance from it, intended tosecure the interpo- 
sition of air as a non-conductor of heat or cold.— Webster. 
Air’-cav’ities, n. pl. (.) See AIk-CELLS. 
Air’-cells, AiR-CHAMBERS, ÅIR-CAVITIES, Aln-sacs, Am- 
PASSAGES, N. pl. (Physiol.) Cavities connected with the 
respiratory system of animals. In the Mammalia, and 
specially in Man, the bronchi, after entering the lungs, 
diverge into innumerable ramifications, which become 
more and more minute, pervading every part of the pul- 
monary structure. They lead to minute cavities called 
intercellular passages, and these last, after numerous 
bifurcations, terminate each by a cul-de-sac, or d. ell. 
It will be understood from this that the air which enters 
the lungs has not, properly speaking, any circulation 
there. After entering through the trachea, and passing 
through the bronchial tubes and the intercellular pas- 
sages, it inflates the terminal air-cells, which, being 
closed at their extremities, arrest its further progress. 
After a fall inspiration, these air-cells are inflated and 
distended. During the succeeding expirations a part of 
the air in them, but about one tenth of it only, is ex- 
pelled. The alternate process of inspiration and expi- 
ration is not therefore the alternate inflation and evacua- 
tion of the lungs, but merely one in which they are 
alternately more or less distended by air. In an adult, 
the dimensions of the air-cells vary from the 70th to the 
200th of an inch. In Birds, the air-cells, air-chambers, 
or air-saca, are formed by a number of membranes sub- 
dividing and intersecting the thoracic-abdominal cavity ; 
and in birds of strong wing and rapid flight, they extend 
often themselves into the bones. These remarkable cavi- 
ties are connected with the respiratory system, but their 
principal use is that of rendering the body specifically 
ighter. — For the air-tubes of Insects aud Annelida, see 
SPIRAL VESSELS. 
(BL) “The cavities in the leaves or stems, or other 
parts, containing air. In water-plants they have a very 
definite form, and ure built up of little vesicles of cellular 
tissue, with as much regularity as the walls of a house; 
they, no doubt, enable the plant to float. In plants 
which do not float, as in the pith of the walnut-tree, 
their form is less definite: they often appear to be mere 
lacerations of a mass of cellular substance, and their ob- 
j is unknown. 
Air-chambers, n. . See AIR-CELL3. 
Air’-cushion. See Arr-pep. 
Air’-drawn, a. Drawn or painted in nir. (o.) 

This is the air-drawn dagger which led you to Duncan.”—Shak. 


Ai’rdrie, one of the most flourishing inland towns in 
Scotland, parish of New Monkland, Lanarkshire, 11 
miles E. of Glasgow.—ZJnd. Weaving of cotton goods and 
distillation of spirits. Pop. 12,922. 

Aire, a sinall river of England, which rises in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. Its source is a shect of water 
about a mile in circumference, called Malham Tarn. 
After flowing 42 miles, it forms a junction with the 
river Calder, 

Aire’, a city of France, dep. Landes, on the Adonr, 80 
miles S.S.E of Bordeaux. It is the ancient Vicus Julii, 
and has been since the 15th century the seat of a bish- 
oprie. Pop. 1,960. 

Aire’, a city of France, dep. Pas de Calais, at the conflu- 
ence of the Lys and Laquette, Its fortifications are of 
great importance for the defence of the country between 
the Lys and the Aa, . 4,564, 

Alr-embraced', a. Uncompassed by air. 
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Air’er, n. One who exposes to the air. 

Air-escape’, 2. A contrivance for riveting off air 
from water-pipes. 

Al’rey, n. See AERIE and Evry. 

Air’-fountain, z. A jet of water produced by means 
of compressed air, 

Air-gun, n. An instrument for projecting bullets, in 
which the moving power is the rush of condensed air 
allowed to escape, instead of the formation of gases 
arising from the ignition of gunpowder. In the stock 
of the air-gun is a condensing syringe, the piston of 
which condenses air into a cavity having « valve opening 
inward, just behind the bullet. The barrel is open, and 
the bullet (which should just fit the barrel) is inserted 
in the usual way. The trigger opens the valve behind 
the bullet, and permits the rush of the condensed air, 
which propels the bullet forward. The moment the 
finger is withdrawn from the trigger, the air closes the 
valve, and remains, somewhat less condensed than be 
fore, for the next discharge. No power, but only a con- 


venient adaptation of power, is gained in an air-gun, 
since the condensation of the air itself requires an ex- 
The instrument has hitherto been 
by Marin, a French- 


penditure of power. 
little more than a toy.— Invented 
man, who presented one to Henry 1 

Air’-hold’er, n. An instrument for holding air; a 

meter. 

Air’-hole, n. A hole to admit or discharge air. 

(Founding.) A hole or cavity in u casting, produced 
by air which has not found passage through the liquid 
metal. It is also called bl -. 

Alrily. adv. In an airy manner; gayly. 

Airiness, n. The quality or state of being airy.— 
Lightness; gayety; levity. 

“ Tho talkativeness and airineas of the French language.“ Felton. 

Airing, n. A walk, or ride, or short journey to enjoy 
the free air. 

The little fleet serves to give to their ladies an airing.” —Addison, 

—Ventilation by admitting air; as, the airing of n r om— 
The act of exposing to the air for retreshing, purilying, 
or drying — as garments. 

Air’-jacket, a garment, having several bags commnuni- 
cating with each other, which are filled with air by a 
leather tube, furnished with a bius» stopcock. by which 
Means a person may float without learning to swim. 

Airless, a. Having no communication with the free air. 

Air- es, n. See AIR-CELLS. 

Air’-pipe, n. A pipe used to cleanse the holds of ships 
of foul air. It is used also for mines, &c. Air-pipe, call- 
ed commonly Sutton's air-pipe, from the name of the 
inventor, is formed on the principle that air is necessary 
for the support ot fire; hence, by closing the two holes 
under the copper or boi er, and in their room laying a 
copper or leaden pipe from the hold into the ssh-place, 
by which means the foul air be discharged from the hold, 
it is clear that a supply of fresh air will come irom the 
hatches to take its place. 

Air’-plants, n. pl. (Hot.) A common name applied 
to Epiphytes, or plants which grow on trees or other 
elevated objects, not in the earth, and derive their 
nutriment from atmospheric moisture. They are to 
be distinguished from terrestrial plants, or those 
growing in earth, and from parasites, which derive 
nourishment directly from other plants on which they 
grow. The Lichens and Mosses that abound on the 
tranks or boughs of trees, or on old walls, fences, or 
rocks, from which they obtain nourishment, are air- 


Fig. 61.— ATR-PLANTS, 


plants. Rnt the name is generally restricted to flow 
ering plants of the Or hidaceæ (Orchis fam.) and Brome 
liaceer (Pineapple fam.) living in the tropical parts of 
America, where a constantly moist state of the atmos 
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phere is maintained by the exhalation of the trees npon 
which they cluster. They exhibit, in their handsome 
flowers, as well as in their general aspect, fantastic aud 
infinitely varied forms. In hot-houses, they are very 
ornamental, but they require that the atmosphere should 
be rendered artificially moist, as well as warm, To the 
class of air-plants belongs also the Tillanasia, or Long 
Moss, hanging in long and gray tangled clusters or 
festoons from the branches of the Live-oak or Long- 
leaved Pine, in the Southern States of the United States. 
The accompanying figure represents two air-plants of the 
Orchis fam.: I. Calypso papilin; 2. Comparrttia rosea, 
Air’-poise, n. An instrument for weighing air. 
Air’-pump, n. a) A philosophical instrament for 
removing the air out of a closed vessel, so as to form as 
near an approach to a vacuum as possible, It is com- 
(Ap bd of a cylinder, in which works a piston, 
rnished with a valve opening upward. At the bottom 
of the cylinder is another valve, 
also opening upward, and clos- 
ing or opening a tube connect- 
ed with the plate upon which is 
placed the vessel to be exhaust- 
ed. If the piston ia raised when 
it is at the bottom of the cylin- 
der, the air pressing on the 
valve belonging to it keeps it 
closed, and a partial rarefaction 
of the air takes place. On lower- 
ing it, the air presses on the 
valve at the bottom of the cylin- 
der, cutting off the communica- 
tion between it and the re 
ceiver, and opening the valve 
in the piston, The piston, on 
being raised once more, again 
rarefies the air in the receiver, 
and continues to do so at each 
successive stroke of the pump, 
—Anabsolutely perfect vacuum 
can never be made in this way, 
as, at a certain point, the rare- 
fied air becomes too attenuated 
to lift the pistun-valve, In most 
air-pumps two cylinders are 
aS to save time; the piston Fig. 62, 
of one descending, while that of 9. 
the other is ascending. Connected with the tube lead- 
ing to the receiver is a shortened barometer, the height 
of the mercury in which shows the exact degree of rare- 
faction. The first vacuum was made by Torricelli, but 
the first 5 dad was constructed by Otto Vou Gue- 


ricke, in 1 


Fig. 63. 


Air’-sac, n. Soe Arm-crits. 

Air’-shaft, u. A hole mule from the surface to the 
adits of a mine, to farnish fresh air to the miners. 

Air’-slacked, a. Slacked by exposure to the air; as 
air-aacked lime. 

Air’-threads, n. pl. (Nat. Hist.) The long filaments 
which float in the air in autumn. They are made by 
the long-legged field-«piders.— See GOSSAMER. 

Air’-tight, a. Impermeable to air. 

Air’-trap, „ A contrivance for expelling foul air 
from drains, 4c. 

Alr-tub. n. See SPiL VESSELS. 

Alr- vessel. n. A vessel, cell, or duct, containing or 
conducting air. 

( Physiol.) Seo SPIRAL VESSELS. 

Airy. a. mposed of air; as, the airy parts of bodies, 
Belonging or relating to the air; high in uir; open or 
exposed to the air. 

“ There are Gabes not strangers to the airy reglon. "— Boyle. 

—Light ax air; thin; unsnbstantial; without solidity. 

“T hold ambition of so airy a quality, that it is but a shadow’s 
shadow. '—Shak. 

—Without reality; withont any «teady foundation in truth 
or nature; vain; trifling. 

“ With empty sound, and airy notions, fly."—Ro«common, 

—Gay; sprightly; full of mirth; vivacious; spirited; light 
of heart. 

(Juint.) Living; an effect produced by the proper dis- 
tri ution of light in a frame, 

Airy, dona BipbeLL, an Euglish astronomer, horn at 
Alnwick, 1801. The manngement of the Cambridge 
Observatory was iutrosted to him in 1523. Fellow of 
the Royal Society, correspondent member of the French 
Instituto, and other foreign scientific bodies, Mr. Airy 
bas deservedly obtained the reputation of being one of 
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the most able and indefatigable savans of ont ag THis 
principal work is, Astronomical Observations, Cambridge, 
IS 25-1538, 9 vols. 

Aisle, n. Fr. adde, from Lat. ala, a wing.) (Arch) 
The wing of a building. — In churches, that lateral divi- 
sion which forms the side of the edifice, When a church 
is divided into three compartments, the middle or prin- 
cipal compartment, separated from the others by two 
rows of piers, is called the nave, and the two outlying 
compartinents form the aisles. Modern churches lave 
weldom more than, two aisles; but in Gothic cathedrals 
there are often as many as four aisles, two on each side 
of the nave. Sometimes the term aisle is given to all 
the compartments of a church, which is then spoken of 
as three-visled, the nave or body of the building forming 
the middle aise, and the side compartmeuts the sise- 
aisles, —See Nave, TRAN ‘Pr. 

Aisled, a. That has aisles. 
isne, a river of France, which gives its name to a do- 
partment. It rises to the west of a chain of hills which 
forms the western boundary of the basin of the Meuse, 
and, after a course of 150 miles, joins the river Oise, just 
above Compiigne. It becomes navigable at Rethel. 

Aisne’, a department in the north of France, includ- 
ing portions of the ancient Picardy, Isle of France, and 
Champagne. It is divided into 5 arrondissements and 
37 cantons. It is drained by the rivers Oise, Aisne, and 
Marne, and gives rise to the Sambre, the Somme, and 
the Escant. Area 2,850 sq. m. Lat. betw. 48° 50’ and 
50 N.; Long. betw. 2 and 49 12 E. The surface 
generally consists of undulating plains. The quantity 
of forest land is considerable, and the soil so fertile in grain 
and hay that the inhabitants export two thirds of their 
harvest. — Id. Considerable manuf. of cotton; the 
famous manuf. of mirrors at St. Gobain; manaf. of 
linens, shawls in imitation of Cashmere, soups, Ac. Its 
chief towns ure: Laon (préfecture), St. Quentin, Bois- 
sons, Chateau-Thierry, Vervins (sub-préfectares); La 
Fére, a fortress on the Oise, and La FertéMilon, the 
birthplace of Racine. Pop. 564,597. 

Alasé, Muiz. Demors, was born in Circassia, 1689, and pur- 
chased by the Count de Ferriol, the French ambassador 
at Constantinople, when a child of 4 years, for 1500 
livres. The seller declared her to be a Circassian prin- 
cess, She was of great beauty. The Count took her 
with him to France, and gave her an education, in which 
nothing was neglected but the inculcation of virtuous 
principles. Her disposition was good, but her life im- 
moral, She sacrificed her innocence to the solicitations 
of her benefactor. On the other hand, she resisied the 


splendid offers of the Duke of Orleans; and, of her nu- 
merous suitors, she favored only the Chevalier Ayde 
A prey to the bitterest remorse, she lived in a continual 
struggle with herself, and died 1727, thirty-eight years 


old. Her letters, written ina pleasant and neut strain 
were published with notes by Voltaire, in 1787, They 
contain many anecdotes of the prominent personages 
of her times. 

Aft’, and Eror, n. [From tet.] A small island in a river 
or lake, — It is called a wi ait when planted with 
osiers. 

Aitkin, in Minnesota, a co. bounded N. by the Missis- 
sippi river; area, 720 s4. m.; 

Aix’, a town of France, furmerly capital of Provence, 
now chief town of arround. in the dep. of Bouches-du- 
Rhône. It is situated in a pan, 16 miles N. of Mar- 
weill. It is the seat of a cour imperiale and of a uni- 
versity, with faculties of theology and law. It has n 
magnificeut cathedral, a museum of pictures, a col- 
lection of antiquities, amd « library containing over 
100,000 vols. — Manuf., silk, wool, and cotton; Trade, 
oil. The town was founded by C. Sextus Calvinus, a 
Roman general, 120 years k. C., and received the name 
of Aque Serur, from its famous hot springs. 1p. 27,65. 

Aix-la-Chapelle’. [Ger. 22 The chief city ofa 
district of the same name, prov. of the Lower Rhine, 
Prussia, on the river Wurm, 40 m. S.W. of Cologne. Lat. 
60P 47’ N.; Lon. 3“ k. Php. 74,828. The situation of the 
city is agreeable; it stands on uneven ground, sur- 
rounded by hills of moderate elevation, generally cov- 
ered with wood. There are many public buildings in 
the city deserving of notice, principally the Minster, 
which is suid to have been commenced by Charlemagne, 
contains the tomb of this monarch, a great number of 
relies, and doors of bronge. Aix-la-Chapelle ouce pos- 

seared a much more extensive trade than it has at 
present. ‘This decline has been caused by the spriug- 
ing up of other rival seats of industry all around it.“ 
Manj. Woollen cloth, kerseymeres, pina, needles, huts, 
and Prussiin bine, Founded A. b. IZ, by Severus Gra- 
nius, n Roman general, under the name uf Aquis-Granton 
Aix was the favorite residence of Charlemagne. The 
emperors of Germany were once crowned here; and, na 


long as the Germanic empire lasted, this city claimed 
the privilege of being the place of corovation, as it was 
also the proper residence of the emperor, The name of 
Aix, or Taken, is evidently derived from the springs, 
for which the place has been always fumous, The hot 
spring» have a temperatnre of about 145° Fahrenheit, 
anl contain a large portion of sulphur These waters 
are used both for bathing and drinking, In 1668, n 
treaty of peace was concluded at Aix between France 
and spain. In 1748 a congress was held in it, between 
France, England, Holland, Austria, Spain, Sardinia and 
Morlena, in order to aljust the political interests of the-e 
powers, which had suffered from a war arising out of 
the failure of the male branch of the house of Austria, 
hy the death of Charles VI. in 1740. A treaty was con- 
cluded between all the powers, stipnlating the indepen- 
dence of Switzerland, the free navigation of the Rhine, 
the security of the Protestant succession in Eugland, 
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and the disnnion of the French and Spania ‘owne, 
All the conquests made by the contracting powers were 
restored, and the state of affairs in the Lndies was to re 
main as it was before the war. The terms of this treaty 
ce much dissatisfaction both in France and Eng- 
and, and the vagueness of the last stipulation gave rise 
to the Seren Years’ War, which begun in 1755. Another 
congress was held at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818, between 
Russia, Austria, russia, Great Britain, and France, and 
a treaty was signed the Oth of October, which put an 
end tu the vecupation of France by the A g y troops. 

Aix'-les-Bains, « town of France, dep. of H. Savoy, on 
the E. side of Luke Bourget, & miles N. by E. of Chime 
bery, celebrated for its sulphuretted bot spri of the 
temperature of 112° to 117°. at an alt. of bas tet above 
sea-level. They were in vogne among the Romans, and 
are still extensively resorted to, I. 4,253. 

Aizo’on, n. A. S aizon, ever-living.) (Bot.) A genns 
of plants, ord, Te(ragoniacra, having entire, fleshy leaves. 
The ashes of A. canariense abound in soda. 

Aja'ecio, the chief town of the island of Corsica, which 
forms a depart. of France. Its harbor, to the north of 
the gulf of the same name, on the western coast of the 
island and at the confluence of the rivers Terignano and 
Restonico, is rendered unsafe by projecting rocks. — Orm. 
Coral and anchovy fisheries. 11 is the handsomest city 
of Corsica, and the birthplace of Napoleon I., whose 
house is still to be seen. Jup. 4,008. 

Ajalon., (Anc. Ltn per to be the modern Filo, a 
Village a little to the N. of the Jaffa road, about 14 miles 
W. N. W. of Jerusalem; was the town rendered memo- 
rable by Joshua's victory over the five Cansaniti-h kings, 
and «till more so by the extrac circumstance of 
the miraculously lengthened day. 

A Jan. the name of a long tract of the coast of east Africa, 
extending from near Magadoxo, which is included within 
the limits of Zanguebar, northward to Cape Guardafui, 
a distance estimated at about ten degrees of the equator. 
Towns. Melinda, Brava, and Magadoxa, 


Ajar’, adv. | Eng. pref. a and jar.) Partly open, as a door. 


A Jax, the name of two herves of the Trojan war. I. A., 
son of Telamon, king of Salamis, was next in warlike 
prowess to Achilles. His chief exploits, recorded in the 
Hud, are his duel with Hector (7th book), and his obsti- 
nate defence of the ships.in the protracted battle described 
in the 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, and 7th books. Blunt in 
manners, rugged in temper, and somewhat obtuse in in- 
tellect, bis strength and stubborn courage made him a 
most valuable soldier, but no favorite; and bis confidence 
in these qualities induced him to despise divine aid, by 
which he roused the anger of Pallas, the author of h 
fubsequent misfortunes, After Achilles's death, the ar- 
mor of that hero was to be given as a prize to him who 
had deserved best of the Greeks. Ajax and Ulys*es alone 
mlvanced their claims, and the assembled princes awarded 
the splendid ps to Ulysses, Ajux was so much morti- 
fled nt this, that he went mad, und in his fury attacked 
the herds und flocks of the camp, mistaking them forthe 
Grecian leaders, by whom he thonght himself so deeply 
injured, On recovering his senses, and seeing to what 
excesses he had been transported, he slew himself —2, A., 
son of Oileus, remarkable for swiltness of foot and skill in 
using the bow and javelin. His notoriety is chiefly de- 
rived from events subsequent to the close of the /liad. 
When the Greeks had entered Troy, Ulysses accused Ajax 
of having violated Cassandra in the temple of Pallas. 
He exculpated himself with an oath; hut the anger of 
the goddess at last overtook him, and he perished in 
the waves of the sea. 

eho, a new town in China, territory of Mantchooria, 
dp. ubt, 50,000, 

Aj'mere, or Aura town of Hindostan, in the centre 
of the Rijpootana territory, 225 miles S.W. of Delhi. Lat. 
26° 31 N.; Lon. 74° 28 E. It is the cap. of a district of 
the same name, belonging to the British. (See Raspoo- 
TANA.) % abt. 23,000.— Near the town is the cele 
brated Hindoo temple of Pooshkur, on the banks of a 
sacred pool nearly a mile in circuit, visited annually in 
October by ero of pilgrims from all parts of India. 
Ajmere also possesses the tomb of a saint whose miracles 
are renowned all over India. 

Aju'ga, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, tribe Ajuger. The 
A, camapi (aren pine), Known also under the name 
of yellow bugle, is a species rare in the U.S. but common 
in Europe. Its leaves are somewhat excitant, and exert 
an influence on the urinary organs. 

u gem. n. pl. (I.) A tribe of plants, ard. Lomtacee. 

uru oben, n town in the prov. of Minus Geraes, Brazil, 

17 m. N of Rio Janeiro, on the Ajuruoca river. Sp. 
of town and district, abt. 12,000. 

Aj'utnge, n. [Fr.] A kind of tube fitted to the mouth 
or aperture of a vessel, through which water is to be 
discharged ;—a part ol the apparatus of an artificial foun- 
tain, or jet d'eau, 

Ak’abah, (Gurr or,) the Sinus Elaniticus of antiquity, 
so called from the port of Elana or Elath, is a deep nar- 
row inlet, uniting with the N.E. extremity of the Red 
ven. It extends in NN. E. direction from 28° to 2%? 
3Y N. lat.; being, where broadest. 16 or 17 miles across, 
Being exposed to sudden and heavy squalls, and encom 
bered in parts with coral reefs, ite cavigation is not 
little dangerous. It takes its modern name from the 
castle of Akabuh, where is deposited, under the guard 
of sume Egyptian soldiers, the corn for the sapply of the 
caravans, in their pug from Cairo to Mecca. 

Ak an. « township of Wisconsin, in Richland county: 
pop. O75, 

akbar, or Akurx. (i. e, the Great.) properly Jeuat- 
£p-pIN-MonAmMMen, emperor of Hindostan, was born in 
1542, at Amerkota, iu the great sandy desert vast of the 
Indus. At the death of his father, the Mogul emperor 
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Awmayun, be succeeded him in the government of Delhi, 
lu the Mth year of his age, 1556. Feeling diffident on 
account ef his youth and inexperience, he conferred the 
tevaperury dignity of Khan Cahu (i. e, regent or pro- 
tector) on his minister Beiram Khan. His great talents 
were early develo He fought with distinguished 
valor against his foreign foes, and was very successful in 
air wars. Nevertheless, in an attempt to subjugate the 
Afghan mountain districts which encircle the plain of 
Peshawour, his army, commanded by Zein Khan Koka, 
was completely defeated by the Yoosvofzyes or Ensofzies, 
the most powerful of the Afghan tribes in thia direction, 
A.D. 1501. Though compelled, by continued commo- 
tions, to visit the different provinces of his empire at 
the head of his army, he loved the sciences, especially 
bistory, and was iudefutigable in his uttention to the 
Internal administration of his empire. He instituted 
inquiries into the population, the nature and produc- 
tions of each province, The results of his statistical 
labors were collected by his minister, Abul Fazl, in a 
work entitled Ayeen 4kberi, printed in English, at 
Calcutta, 1785-86, 3 vois., and reprinted in London. A. 
diod, after a reign of 49 years, in 1017 (1604, a.D.) His 
splendid sepulchral movuwent still exista near Agra, 
with the sinple inscription, bur Uie Admirable, 


Fig. 64. — roof M KINGDOM OF CABOOL. 


Ake’, n. and v. See Acne. 

Akee’ Fruit, n. The fruit of the Brighia or Cupania 
sapida. Its succulent arillus is used aa food. 

A’/kenside, Mack, an English poet and physician, the 
son of a butcher, born at New Castle-on-Tyne, 1721. In 
ITH he published his Pleasures of Imagination, a poem 
which at once attained celebrity, and proved him a true 

D. in London, 1770. 

Akerman, (ancient Tyrus,) a fortified town of Russia) 
in Kurope, province of Bessarabia, near the junction of 
the Dneister with the Black Sea; Lat. 46°12’ N.; Lon. 
30° 22 E. As the basin of the Dniestr has only from 5 
to 7 feet water, the larger class of vessels anchor in the 
Binck Sa, about 16 m. from the town. In 1826 was con- 
cluded in A, between Russia and Turkey, a treaty by 
which Wallachia, Moldavia, and Servia were emanci- 
pated from all but a nominal dependence on the Otto-| 
man Porte, P. about 26,000. 

Akhissar’, (the anc utira,) a town of Turkey in 
Asia. Anatolin, 58 miles N.E of Smyrna, on the direct 
road between Constantinople and Smyrna. Erp, cotton 

pods, Php. 6,000. 

hiat’, « town of Turkey in Asia, Kurdistan, on the 
shore of Jake Van, formerly a place of great importance, 
known wider the name Argich; but now greatly de- 
enyed. Lat. 88935’ N.; Lon. 419 22) E. Jup. 6,000 

A Ki. or AKA, n. At.) The native name of the tree Me- 
frosider os mandens, ord. Myrtacee, It is also called Lig- 
num Vi æ on ucconnt of the hardness of its timber, and 
is nsed by the New Zealanders for making their war- 
clubs, paddles, &e. 

Au im bo, a. [From a and kimba.) Crooked; arched.— 
An arm is said to be akimbo when the hand is on the 
bip, and the elbow turned outward, 

Akin’, a [From a and fin.) Related to; allied to by 
bic od ; — used of persons, 

“Toonld wish that being thy sister in nature, I were not so far 
off akin in fonuna.“ — Sidney. 

Allies to by nature; partaking of the same properties ;— 
used of things, 

Ak in's, in Georgia, a township of Spalding county; 
pop. 716. 

Alkkiska’, or AKHAL'ZIEn, a town of Russia in Asiu, 
Georgia, on an aMnent of the Kur; 115 miles W of Tiflis. 
Lat. 319 45° N.: Lon. 430 1 E. Tt was formerly the cap 
of a Turkish pachalic, and the seat of the slave-trade, 
Pop about 15,000, two-thirds Armenians 
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Ak’ka, a town in the Sahara, on the borders of Morocco, 
and a caravan station between Timbactuo and Morocco, 
Lat. 28° 30 N.; Lon. 0° 10! W. 

Akmetchet, or Akmepsntp. Seo SIMPEROPOL, 

A-Kkneel. adr. On the knee. 

Akmolinsk, a province of Siberia, organized in 1867 
from part of the Kirghiz territory. Capital, Akmolinsk, 
200 miles sonth-west of Omsk, Population, estimate 
1881, about 5,000. 

Akrab'bim., (Anc. Core A pass near the country 
the Ammonites, where Judas Maccabeus gained a great 
victory over the Edomites (1 Mc. v. 3.) It is said to be 
the line of chalk cliffa, seven or eight miles long, which 
cross the Arabah from N.W. to 8.E., six or eight miles 
from the Dead Sen. 

Akrey’ri, a Danish town, on the Eyianfiord, Iceland, 
has a good harbor, and is, after Reykiavik, the most im- 

rtant place for trade in Iceland. Lat. 65° 40’ N. 

Akron’, in New York, a village of Erie co., 268 m. W. 
of Albany. 

Akron’, in Ohio, the chief town of Summit co., at the 
junction of the Ohio and Erie, and Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania canals, 58 m. S. of Cleveland. By a succession of 
locka, the O and E, canal rises suddenly at Akron to the 
Portage Summit. A. is a flourishing place; there are 4 
banks, and important mant. of agricultural implements. 

. 16,512 in 1880. 

Ak’serai, a town of Turkey in Asia, Karamania, 90 
miles N.E. of Koneieh; pop. about 10,000. 

Ak’-shehr, (the While City,) a town of Turkey in 
Asia, Kuramania, Lat, 38 13° N.; Lon. 31° 30’ K. It 
is situnted near the 8. extremity of a considerable lake, 
at the foot of a mountain chain, in a rich and well 
watered country. It ia mentioned in Turkish annals as 
the place where Bajazet was confined by Timour, and 
where he expired. +p. about 5,000. 

Aksoo, Ax-ou, or Ak-u, a little town in Chinese Tur- 
kistan. Lat. 41 7“ N.; Lon, 70° E. Pop, 100,000, 

Ak tu. a district of Little Bukharia, bounded on the N. 
by the mountains of Allak, with a cap. of the same 
name. Lat. 41°99 N. Pop. about 150,000. 

Ak’su, (White River.) the name of several rivers in 
Asia, the chief of which runs through Chinese Tur- 
kestan. 

Ak’‘tagh, a mountain range of Asiatic Turkey, between 
the parallels of 30° and 40° N.—Also a mountain of 
Anatolia, near the sources of the Rhyndacus and the 
Hermus. Alt. 8,000 ft. 

Ak'teboli, or Agornarotis, a small port of European 
Turkey, on the Black sea, % m. from the entrance of 
the Bosphorus. Lat. 42° 4! N.; Lon. 27° 6 E. 

Ak unmbu, or Aguamno, n state of Guinea, on the 
Rio Volta, to the N. of Aquapim. 

1 or Acuzis, u town of Syria, on the const, 9 m. 
N. of Acro; supposed to be the Acdippa or Eedippon of 
Pliny and 3 

Ak’yab, a maritime town of Inidia, cap, of the prov. 
Aracan, to the E of the island of Akyab, beyond the 
ooga Lat. 20° 8 N.; Lon. 02° 64’ E. Its harbor is 

e. 

Al-, a form of the Latin prefix ad, to, used before L for 
avoiding the hard sound of the two consonants dl; as, 
alludere for adludere, 

—The Arabian definite article answering to the. It is 
often applied to a word by way of eminence, as in 
Greek the letter o. The Arabs express the superlative 
by adding God thereto, as the mountain uf God for the 
highest mountain; and it is probable that al relates to 
the word Allah, God : #0, Alchemy may be fhe Chemistry 
of God, or the more exalted perfection of chemical 
science. 

A Saxon prefix used as a contraction of the word athel, 
noble, or of the word alt or wld, old. 

A'la, n.; pl. ALX [Lat., a 
wing.) (.) A wing, up- 
plied to the lateral petals of 
a pupilionaceous flower; — 
to membranous appendages 
of the fruit, as in the elm, 
or of the seed, as in pines, 

(Anat.) The armpit; so 
called because it answers to 
the pit under the wing of a 
bird. 

A'la, a small town of the 
Tyrol, on the Adige, abt. 8 
miles S. of Roveredo; pop. 
4820. 

Aln’ba, or Alava, a district 
of Spain. cap. Vittoria, in 
the province of Biscay, and 
once an indep. kingdom. 

Alabama. one of the Southern State of the United 
States of America, bounded N. by Tennessee, E, by Geor- 
gia, S. by Florida and the Gulf of Mexico, W. by Mis-is- 
sippi. T hes between 30° 10 and 35° N. lat. and between 
ROO and A59 30 W. lon. Its extreme length from N. to 
S. is u m., and its brendth ranges from 148 to 200 m. 
Area, 50,7 2 sq. m.. or 32,462,080 acres — History. The 
name A, is derived from the aboriginal languaye, and sig- 
hifies, “Here we rest.” The first white men that set 
foot npon the soil of this State were the adventurers 
under De Soto in their famons march to the Mississippi. 
They found the aborigines a formidable obstacle. evine- 
ing a more intelligent manhood and higher social organ- 
ization than the other Indian tribes turther north, The 
first settlement was made by the French, under Bien- 
ville, who built a fort on Mobile bay in 1702. Nine 

ears afterward the present site of Mobile was occupied. 
he peace of 1763 transferred to the British crown all 
the territory N. of the Gulf and E. of the Mississippi. 


Fig. 65. 
FLOWER OF SWEET-PRA. 


(a, aloe, the winga; vexillum, 
the banner: h ina, the 
keol; c, the calyx.) 
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Its agricultural value soon attracted an Anglo-Ameri- 
cap emigration, in the mass of waich the original 
French element was absorbed. A. was incorporated 
first with Georgia, and afterward with the Missismppl 
territory in 1802. During the years 1813, 1814, it waa 
harassed by the attacks of the Indians, wuo were re 
duced to submission by General Jackson, and have 
since emigrated West of the Mississippi, In 1819 
it was admitted into the Union asa separate State, 
and since that time its errr has rapidly in- 
creased, <A, seceded on the Ith of January, 1561. 
In 1867 a convention, nominated in pursuance of 
the Acts of Congress on reconstruction, met at Mont- 
gomery, and ed a constitution, which was 
adopted without opposition of importance, This con- 
stitution was revised in 1875.— Description, A. would 
form a rectangle, if Florida did not occupy the largest 
part of its coust-line, leaving only toit about 60 m. of 
fea-coast on the Gulfof Mexico. The Alleghany moun- 
tains terminate in the N.F. part of the State, subsiding 
into low hills, From the the surface gradually de- 
clines toward the coast, which is depressed and level, 
with hilly country in the centre. The limited sea-const 
is broken by Mobile bay, a beantiful sheet of water, 30 
m. long, and from 3 to 18 broad, with depth of 25 feet 
on the extreme bar at low tide The southward detlec- 
tion of the general level causes the rivers to run in the 
same direction. These are numerous, and of very 
considerable length and volume, the principal being: 
Alabama, Tomlbighee, Mobile, Black Warrior. 

Tallapoosa, Tennessee. Chatshoochee, Perdido, Cuhuw ha, 
and Conecuh,q v. — The soll varies with the geograph- 
ical locality and elevation, The mountain region of the 
N. is well suited to grazing and stock-riising, and is 
interspersed with valleys of excellent sell, The undu- 
lating surface in the river bottoms is highly charged 
with fertilizing elementa, resting generally on a noft 
limestone rock, abounding in shells, The valley of the 
A. river is one of the richest on the continent. The 
removal of the canebrakes of Marengo and Greene cos, 
has disclosed soil of unsurpassed quality. Toward the 
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Fig. 66. — PRICKLY PEAR, (Opuntia rulg.) 
Very common Ín parts of the South, 


coast the vegetation becomes decidedly tropical. Ouke 
in great variety, poplars, hickories, chestnuts, and mul- 
berries cover the northern and central parts of the 
State, while in the S. the pine, cypress, and loblolly are 
the prevailing species. — Climate. Though A. rewches 
not far from 7° of the torrid zone, the thermometer ex- 
ceeds seldom 90°, The mean temperature, as the result 
of the observations of ten years taken at Mobile, is, 
in the spring, 66.87; in the summer, 79.00; in the 
antumn 6627; and in the winter 5243; — which gives 
for the year an average of 6614. The fruit-trees blos- 
som between the middle of January and Ist of March, 
aceormling to the elevation of the place. Snow neither 
falhis deep nor lies long; the rivers are never froxen ever, 
The lowlands are unhealthy near the rivers, but in the 
elovated country the clinmwte is salnbrious and delightfl, 
the heat of the summer boing tempered by the breeres 
from the Gulf. — M. nere. The central region is noder- 
laid by vast beds of iron ore, alteruatiog with rich conl 
Tieasires of great extent, The juxtaposition of these 
minerals favers mining operations, and the processes of 
preparing iron for market, Lead. mancanese, ochros, 
and marbles are found in diflerent localities, and even 
gold is reported. — Mineral wafers Salt, sulphur, aud 
Loren bag springs are of frequent occurrence, The, 
sulphur waters of A. enjoy a high reputation,—Agri4 
culture. According to the U. S. census of 1550, A. had 
then in cultivation 155.804 tar, ns age 67.82 in 
1570, 55,10 in Ido, and 41.064 in 1850. Ot The 150 8 
in 180. 72,216 of them were Gcoupied hy their owners, 
22804 rented fora fixed money rental, aml 40.70) rented 
for shares of product; 277 of the farms were unter 3 
acres; S007 from 3 te lOmeres ; 13,055 from 10 to 20 arres; 

from 20 to 50 acres; 26,447 from bu to LOU acres; 
44,254 from 100 to 500 acres; 4,645 from £00 to 1,000 acres, 
and 1,565 were over 1,000 acres. The total live stock was 
(1890) as follows: horses 113.960; milch cows 271.443; 
other cattle 404,213; sheep 347.658; swine 1,262,402— 
Colton is the great staple product, but sugar-caue is 
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cultivated on the neck between Mississippi and Florida, /Alaba’ma Claims, (Tar.) (Am. Hist.) The nam 
and jndigo bas been produced in considerable quantity.| given to certain claims of American citizens against 
Table of farm crops for 1570 and 1880: Great Britain. The claims in question have derived their] to discharge its waters by an underground passage inte 
name from having arisen, chiefly, though not exclusive-| lake Orange. . in 1880, 16,462, 

ly, from the depredations of the Confederate privateer] Alack’, interj. [A corruption of alas.] Alas; an ex 
„Alabama.“ built and equipped in England, and suf-|  clamation expressing sorrow. 

fered, through the laxity of the British govt., to leave Alack’aday, interj. [For alus the day!) An exclame 
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plain in this co., nearly 25 m. in breadth and 50 in ets 
cumference, known as A. Savannah, which is supposed 


Products. Amount of crop Amount of crop 


1870. 


Indian corn....bushels... 10,977,045 25,446,413) her shores for the express object of preying upon Ameri- tion noting sorrow und melancholy. 

Wheat. ae 1,055,065 1,520,683) can commerce during the Civil War— the sum-total of A’acoque, Marcurrite Maui. a French nun, B. at 
Oat 770.866 3,039,274] such claimsinvolving several millions of dollars. For the] Lauthecour, diocese of Autun, 1017, b. 1690. It is said 
Barley 6,420| peaceable adjustment of this question between the two] that she had the gift of miracles, prophecy, revelation, 
Rye.. 28,495] governments, a Joint High Commission of an equal] and direct intercourse with God and the angels. The 
Buckwheat 1,390] number of American and British Representatives met] festival of the Sacred Heart of Jesus owes to her its 
Tobacco. 452,056 in Washington, 1871, which, after protracted delibera-| origin. 

Cotton. 699,654] tions extending over several months, concluded a treaty| Alacra’ne Islands, a cluster in the Gulf of Mexico, 
Sugar c: 94| by which the question of the right of the United States| the proximity of which is generally avoided by navige 
Molasses 795,199] to an indemnity, and the amount thereof, was to be d tors. Lat. 22° 23/1” N.; Lon. 89° 42’ W. 

tice ae) | eed le 810,589] cided by the arbitration of commissioners in a conven-| Alae’rify, v.a. [Lat. alacer, lively, and. facere, to make.) 


Manuf. In that of cotton, A. has made considerable pro- 
gress. 
62,086 tons, against only 7,060 in 1870. Her relative po- 
sition among her sister States in this industry has been 
raised in this decade from the twentieth to the fifteenth. 
She had twelve blast furnaces in operation in 1880, 
giving employment to nearly 2,000 hands; putting out 
142,286 tons annually, with a total value of all products 
of $1,405,356. In the manufacture of Bessemer and 
open-hearth steel, or, in fact of steel of any kind, A. 
has yet made but little progress. The total amount of 
capital invested in the iron trade amounted, in 1850, to 
$8.309,196. The counties of Bibb, Calhoun, Cherokee, 
Jefferson, Shelby and Talladega, are those in which 
the chief part of the iron manufactures are to be found. 
— al has also assumed much larger attention since th 
census of 1870. Her total annual production (1880), 
reaches about 500,000 tons, employing in capital about 
$1,000,000, all of which is Bituminous.— Public Press of 
A. also exhibits considerable progress. In 1880. th 
total annual aggregate circ ulation of the daily papers, 
was 3,541,100; weeklies 607,040.—Education, A. ex- 
pended in the same year a total of $875.465 for support 
of her public schools, exclusive of the sums expended 
upon colleges. The total daily attendance was 117,978, 
out of an enrolment of 179,490. and a total school popu- 
lation, per census of 1880, of 385,103. The total publici 
debt of the State, Oct. 1, 1881, was, funded $9,189,400; 
unfunded $2,253,252; rnised by taxation. same year. 
$998,371. Total valne of assessed property, real $87,775,- 
859; personal 851.301.924. A. had in 1* 80, 2.080 miles of 
railway, built at a cost of in round numbers $70,000,000. 
With a gross earning of $5,289,789. 


Counties and Towns.—The State is divided into the 66 
following counties: 


Autauga, Jackson, Perry, 
Baker, Jefferson, Pickens, 
Baldwin, Lauderdale, Pike. 
Barbour, Lawrence, Randolph, 
Bibb, Russell 
Blount, Limestone, Sanford, 
Bullock, Lowndes, Shelby, 
Butler, Elmore, Macon, St. Clair, 
Calhoun, Escambia, Madison, Rumter, 
Chambers, Etowah, Marengo, Talladega, 
Cherokee, Fayette, Marion, Tallapoosa, 
Choctaw, Franklin, Marshall, Tuscaloosa, 
Clarke, Geneva, Mobile, Walker, 
Clay, Greene, Monroe, Washington, 
Cleburne, Hale, Montgomery, Wilcox, 
Coffee, Henry, Morgan, Winston. 
Colbert, Callman, new Co,, Jan, 15th, 1877, 


The principal towns ure Mobile, the chief seat of com- 
merce; Montgomery, the seat of government; Selma, 
Marion, Tuscalooxa, Talladega, Huntsville, Florence, 
Wetumpka, Greenville, Birmingham, Jacksonville, West 
Point, &c. In 1850 A. had 179,490 pupils eurolled in her 
public schools, and of a total school population of 
355,003 had an average daily attemdance of 117,978.— 
Religion. A. has nearly 2200 churches, of which 805 
belong to the Baptists; 22 to the Christians; 67 to the 
Cumberland Presbyterians; 34 to the Episcopalians; 
1000 to the Methodists; 200 to the Presbyterians ; 20 
to the Roman Catholics ;17to the Unionists; and the 
rest to the Free Will Baptists, Universalists, and 
other sects.—Public Institutions. The principal are the 
University at Tuscaloosa; the Agricultural College 
at Auburn, also institutions at Greensboro, Marion, 
Mobile, &¢—Government. The Governor is elected 
for two years by the people; the Senate consists of 
33 members elected for 4 years, and the House of Rep- 
resentatives of 100 members elected for 2 years. The 
judiciary consists,—Ist, ofa supreme court, composed 
of onechief and four associatej udges ; 2d, of a court of 
chancery,composed of three chancellors, elected, as the 
members of the supreme court, by the legislature, for 
6 years; 3d, of nine circuit courts; 4th, of the city court 
of Mobile, elected by the people for 6 years.—Debt. 
Nov. 1867, the debt was $4,375,110. In 1878, it reached 
abt. $50,000,000 Fhe. io 1870, 996,992 ; in 1880, 1,262,794, 
are 662,328 white, and 600,249 colored. See p. 


Alabama, a river in the above State. It is formed by 
the juuction at Montgomery of the two rivers Coosa and 
Tallapoosa. It receives the waters of the Cahawba, and, 
flowing S.S.W., unites with the Tombigbee. 45 m. above 
Mobile bay, to form the river Mobibe. The A. is navi- 
gable from above its junction with the Tombigbee, by 
vessels drawing 6 feet, 60 m. to Claiborne; from Clai- 
borne to the mouth of the Cahawba, 150 m., it has from 
4to 5 feet water; and from Cahawba to its head-branches, 
it has about 3 feet, but it is subject to great alternations 
of depth according to the season and the rains. 


tion to be holden at Geneva, of representatives of all 


parties concerned. See SuPPLEMENT. 


In 1880 her total iron production amounted to 4laba’ma, in New York, a township of Genesee coun- 


ty,on the Tonawanda creek, 263 miles W. of Albany; 


1,806. 

Alabaster, n. [Gr. alabastron.] (Ain.) A delicate 
white soft kind of marble, used for ornamental purposes. 
There are two kinds of alabaster: 1. A Stalugmite, or 
carbonate of lime, so much valued on account of its 
translucency, and for its variety of colored streakings, 
red, yellow, gray, &c. 2. A Gypsum, or hydrous sul- 
phate of lime. It is easy to ascertain of which of the 
two kinds a vessel is composed ; for carbonate of lime is 
hard, and effervesces if it be touched by a strong acid; 
but sulphate of lime does not effervesce, and is so soft 
that it may be scratched with the nail. The term 
alabaster is now generally applied to the softer stone. 
This last, when pure, is a beautiful semi-transparent 
snow-white substance, easily worked into vases, lamps, 
and various other ornaments. Alabaster may be 
by coating it once or twice with size, and touching 
it with a bronze powder, of which many different varie- 
ties are manufactured. By a judicious use of bronzing, 
very pleasing effects may be produced in an alabaster 
statuette. Alabaster may be cleaned, by washing with 
soap and warm water, and rinsing. It may be polished, 
by rubbing it with dried shave-grass, then with a paste 
of lime and water, and lastly with powdered talc. It 
may be hardened, by coating the surface with a mixture 
of plaster of Paris and guin-arabic; or by heating, cool- 
ing, steeping in water, drying, and polishing. It may 
be stained by the same materials and in the same way 
as marble. It may be cemented, when broken, by a 
mixture of quicklime and white of egg. And lastly, it 
may be etched, by covering it with an etching-ground 
composed of white wax, white lead, and oil of turpen- 
tine, and proceeding in the customary method of the 
etching process. The finest sort of A. is obtained from 
Valterra, in Tuscany. — See ALABASTRUM. 

Alabas’trian, a. Pertaining to, or like, alabaster. 

Alabas’trum, u.; pl. ALABASTRA. [Lat.] An alabaste 
vase for perfumes; so called from an anc. Egyptian town 
of that name, where there appears to have been a manu- 
factory of small vessels or pots, made of a stone found 
in the mountains near the town. These vessels, ordinarily 
of a tapering shape, and often without handles, were em- 


Fig. 67. — ALABASTRA, 
(From the British Museum.) 


ployed for containing certain kinds of perfumes used by 


the ancients in their toi 
custom to anoint the hes 


and with which it was the 

s of their guests, as a mark of 
distinction, at their feasts. There are in Horace many 
allusions to this custom. In like manner. Mary, the 
sister of Lazarus, poured upon the head of our Saviour, 
as he sat at supper, “very precious ointment” from an 
alabaster box. 

AVabat, one of the lesser Philippines. E. of Luzon; lat. 
14 N.; Lon. 122° 13“ E. 

Alabes, n. 


(Aa.) A gen. of fishes, ord. Malacop- 
terygii, fam. Apodes. It consists of a single species of 
small size, a native of the Indian ocean, resembling the 
common Conger-eel { Murena). 

AVachua, in Florida, a N.W. county, so named from 
a grassy and sandy plain in it. It is bounded on the N. 
by the Santa Fg river, and on the S. by Suwanee river, 
and contains some ponds and a part of the lake Orange. 
The surface is generally level and the soil fertile. Area 


To rouse to action; to excite; to inspirit.— Welsler 
Alac’rious, a. [Lat. 8 Lively. (0.) 
Alac’riously, adv. Cheerfully. (o.) 

Alac’rity, n. (Lat. alacritas.) Cheerfulness: quickness; 
readiness; compliance; willingness. The idea of alacrity 
is compound, implying both physical and mental cr 
moral activity, and is by usage almost entirely restricted 
to the ready performance of the wishes or commands of 
another, 

Alac'ta, a river of Guatemala, running S., and nearly 
on the 86th meridian, into the N. side of the lake of 
Nicaragua. 

Aladagh, a lofty mountain chain in Asiatic Turkey, 
between lat. 30° and 40° N. and lon 30° and 44° R. On 
its N. side Eastern Euphrates takes its rise. 

ALADAGH, a mountain range in Anatolia, N.W. of Angore 
It extends between the Ischik Dagh on the N. E. and 
the Sangarius Valley, on the S. and W. 

Aladan, a cluster of islands, in the Mergui Archipelago, 
Bay of Bengal. It is known also as the Aldine Islands, 

Alad'inist, n. A free-thinker among the Mohammed 
ans. The name comes from Aladin, a learned divine un- 
der Mahomet II. 

Alæ’a. (Myth) A surname of Minerva in Peloponnesus 
Her festivals are also culled Alaa. 

Alze’i, a number of islands in the Persian gulf, abound- 
ing in tortoises. 

A la Francaise, [Fr.] After the French manner or 
fashion. °? 

An Fe a mountain range and volcano of Armenia, 
in the p ain of Araxes. Loftiest summits, 13,628 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

Aln'goa, a district and town on the south shore of the 
island St. Michael, one of the Azores. Pop. of district, 
about 8,000. 

Alago’as, a province of Brazil, between 9°-10° S. Ion. 
and 360-389 30’ W. lat. Area, 9,000 sq. m. Up tc 
1840, it formed a part of Pernambuco. it is a moun- 
tainous country, and wen- wooded over two-thirds of ita 
surtace. Prod., tobacco, cotton, sugar, rice, maize, plan- 
tains, beans pine apples, oranges. and cocoanuts. The 
Mamona-tree is cultivated for its oil, and the timber-trees 
of A. are tie best in Brazil. Other trees produce mas- 
tic, caoutchouc, copaiba, d n’s-Llood, and i uanha. 
Pop, 350,000. e r 

Alagoas, capital of the above province, on the western 
margin of the lake of Manguaba. It is situated in a fer- 
tile district, producing large quantities of sugar and 
tobacco. Lat. 9° 40’ S.; Lon. 35° 50’ W. Pop. 12,00. 

A’‘lagon, a river in Spain, prov. Estremadura. It de- 
ascends from the Sierra d'Estrella, flows through the 
plains of Placencia, and joins the Tagus, above Alcantara, 
after a course of 70 m. 

AlaG ue. [Fr.] (Arch.) A term applied to one 
of the varieties of the ornament called the fret, used im 
cornices, floors, and other works. 

A Iain, Joun,a Danish author, who wrote On the Origin 
10 the Cimbri, and other subjects. B. 1569; p. 1630. 

Alain Charti’er, a French writer, who produced sev- 
eral pieces, the most esteemed of which is his Chronicle 
of Charles VII, to whom he was secretary. Flourished 
at the beginning of the 14th century. 

Alain de VIsle’, surnamed the universal doctor; a 
divine of great reputation in the university of Paris. D. 
1294. His works were printed in 1658, folio. 

A'lais, the anc. Alesia, « town of France, cap. of arcana 
department of the Gard, on the Gardon, at the foot oi 
the Cevennes, 25 m. N.W. of Nimes. Lat. 47° 7’ 22” N.; 
Lon. 3° 4’ 25” E. — Manuf. Ribbons, silk stockings, and 
pora: There are mines of iron and coal in the vicinity. 

uring the religious wars of France, the inhabitants 
were distinguished by their attachment to the Protestant 

party. Pop. 19,676. 

Alajue’la, a town of Costa Rica, Central America, site 
ate to the 8. of Castago. Pop. with environs, 8,000. 

Alakanan’‘da, a river of Hindostan, considered sacred 
by the Hindoos. It rises in the Himalaya mountains, 
flows through the province of Gurwal, and at Devapre: 
yuga unites with the Bhagirathi, when it receives the 
name of the Ganges. 

Ala‘la, (Myth.) The goddess of war, sister to Mars. 

Ala‘lia. (Anc. sed A town of Corsica, built by a 
colony of Phoceans. L. C. Scipio destroyed it in the first 
Punic war, B. C. 562. 

AV alite, n. Ota) A variety of Pyrozene, q. v. It 
occurs in broad, rigntengled prisms, of a clear green. 
AVamance, in N. Curolina, a northern county, so 
named from the creek Alamance, which unites there with 
the river Haw. It was formed in 1848 with a part of 

Orange co. Area, abt. 500 sq.m. Surface undulating; 

soil fertile. Cap. Graham. Pop. (1880) 14,613. It is 

crossed by the Central railroad. 


about 1000 sq. m.; cap. Gainesville. There isa marshy|Alama’‘nia, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, ord. Orchidacea. 


ALAN 


Alama ET 'nes, a statuary of Athens, and a disciple of 

idias. 

Alaman’ni, See ALEMANNI. 

A'lamas, ReaL vz Los, a Mexican town in the depart- 
ment of Sonora, 135 m. N. of Sinaloa. Pop. abt. 8.000. 
Alame’da, in C:lifornii, a county forming the B. 
shore ot San Francisco bay. Area, about 800 sq. m., 
nearly equally divided between mountains, valleys, and 
plains. The Contra Costa and Monte Diablo ranges 
cross this county from N. to 8. The valleys and plains 
are covered with a rich Joamy soil; 125,000 acres are 
under cultivation. County seat, San Leandro; pop. in 
1880, 62,972, About 2 miles trom the old mission of 
San Jose, near the banks of the Agua Caliente (hot wa- 
ter) creek, are the Alameda warin springs. The fine 
clitaste and pleasant surroundings of the place render 
it one of the most popular resorts in the neighborhood 
of San Francisco. — Alameda creek, which gives its name 
to the county, rises in the Monte Diablo range, and 

empties, near Unionville, into San Francisco bay. 

ALAMEDA, a town in the above county, near the San 
Leandro creck, 7 m. S. of Ouklund, on the edge of a fer- 
tile and well cultivated plain. 

Alameda, in New Mezico territory, a town of Berna- 
lillo co., on the Rio Grande, 6 m. N. of Albuquerque. 
Pop. 649. 

Alami’re, n. [Formed of the names of notes a la mi re. 
(aur) An Italian method to determine the key of A, 

y its dominant and subdominant, A Æ D. In the Gui- 
donian scale of music, a-la-mi-re is the octave above a-re, 
or A in the first space in the base. 

Alamo, in Clin, a post- village of Contra Costa co., 
13 miles S.E. of Martinea. 

Alamo, in /ndiuna. a post-village of Montgomery co., 
55 m. W. by N. of Indianapolis. 

Alamo, in M clan, a post-township of Kalamazoo co., 
70 m. W. S. W. of Lansing. 

Alamo, in 7ezas. See SAN ANTONIO. 

Alamode’, adv. and a. [Fr. d la mode.] After the 
fashion. 

(Cooking.) Alamode beef, a piece of beef, larded and 
cooked vu a slow fire with carrots, onions, and white wine. 

—n. A thin, black silk, for hoods, &c. 

Alamort', a. See Amort. 

Alamos, (Los.) a town of Mexico, prov. of Sonora, 
140 m. N W. of Sinaloa. The district is famous for its 
silver mines. Fop. about 6,000. 

Alamutch’a, in Mississippi, a post-village of Lauder- 
dale co., 0 m. E. of Jackson. 

Alan, or Camet, a river of Cornwall, England, which 
rises a few miles north of Camelford,and joining the 
Bristol channel near Bodmin, forms the estuary of the 
harbor of Padstow. 

Aland’, adv. 8 a and land.] At land; landed; on 
the dry ground. 

„He only, with the prince his cousin, were cast aland "— Sidney. 

A’land, a group of islands lying between the coasts of 
Finland and Upland, in Sweden. Lat. 60° 15 N.; Lon. 
20° E. Of the group there are about 80 inhabited, 
although the pop. on the whole is not more than 15,000. 
They were ceded, in 1803, by Sweden to Russia, and have 
become the usual station of the Russian fleet in the 
Baltic.— The chief island, which gives its name to the 

129 is a place of considerable importance, its length 

ing about 18 m. from N. to S., and 14 from E. to W. 
Area, 28 square miles. It is mountainous, with a deeply 
indented coast-line with several excellent harbors, that 
of Yytternais being large enough to give shelter to the 
whole of the Russian fleet. The island has a vast citadel, 
with fortifications capable of protecting 60,000 men. Pop. 
15,000, In the neighborhood of Aland was fought, in 1714, 
between the Swedes and Peter I., who obtained a com- 
plete victory, the first great naval action reported in 
the annals of the Russian marine.—On Aug. 16, 1854, 
Bomarsund, on the W. side of the principal island, was 
captured and its fortifications destroyed by the British 
fleet. — Steamers plying between Abo, in Finland, and 
Stockholm, take in wood at these islands. 

A PAnglaise. (Fr.] After the English manner or fash- 
jon. 

Alan’giaceze, ALANGIE®, ALANGIADS, n. pl. (Bot.) An 
order of epigynous exogen plants of the Myrtales alli- 
ance, including but 3 genera. — Diugnosis: 1-celled 
ovary, pendulous ovules, dotless leaves, albuminous 
seeds, und flat cotyledons. They are large trees or 
shrubs common in 8. India. The species of the gen. 
Nyssa, q. V., ure natives of the U. States. 

Alan’gium, n. (/ot) A genus of plants, ord. Alangia- 
cece, common in South India. The A. are said to have a 
purgative hydragogic property, and to afford good wood 
and edible fruit. 

Ala’ni, or AlAxs. The name of several distinct tribes, 
which migrated from Asia at the time of the decline of 
the Roman empire, and settled in the countries north of 
the Euxine and the Caspian seas. A part of the tribe 
(about 375 A. D.) was conquered by the Huns: another 
part turned their steps toward the west, probably, drove 
the Vandals and Suevi from their abodes, and passed with 
them over the Rhine into France and Spain (about 407) 
The Visigeths drove them from hence or reduced them 
7 subjection; and, since 412, they are lost among the 

fa Is, q. v. 
„n. (Bol.) A genus of plants, ord. Liliacee. 

Alwnine, n. (Chem.) A base, isomeric with Lactamide 
and Urethane. It crystallizes in groups of colorless 
prisms, soluble in 4 or 5 parts of cold water. Its aqueous 
solution has a very sweet taste, and is without action 
upon test-papers. Form. Cg Ii; NO. 

Alan’‘thus Grove, in Missouri, a post-office of Gentry 
co., about Zo iniles N. W. of Jefferson City. 

Alan'tine, n. See INULIN. 
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Alapaha’, in Georgia, a river flowing into the Suwanee. 

— Also, a post-village of Lowndes co., 262 miles 8. of Mil- 
ledgeville. 

A la Polac’ca. (Mus.) See POLACCA. 

Alaqua, in Florida, a post- village of Walton co., about 
125 m. W. by N. of Tallahassee, on a small river of the 
same name, which flows into Choctawatchee bay. 

A’lar, a. [lat. alaris, from ala, wing.) Looking like, or 
having, wings. 

Ala’ra, a town in the Island of Majorca, 12 m from 
Palma. Near it there are quarries of excellent marble. 
Pop. 4.000. 

A’‘laraf. [Ar.] The name given by Mahometans to the 
wall which they say divides heaven and hell. 

Alar’gon, Juan Ruiz br, a Spanish dramatic writer, 
born in Mexico about 1590: died in Spain, 1639. 
Though an author of great merit and well-deserved repu- 
tation, very little is known of his life. It is by the Ver- 
dad Sospechosa (suspicious truth) that he is best known 
tous. Corneille, who translated it into French under 
the title of Le Menteur, speaks of it in the highest terms. 
Moliére in one of his letters to Boileau, says that he is 
Land indebted to La Verdad Sospechosa. A. is un- 

loubtedly one of the best dramatic writers of the genu- 
ine Spanish school. 

Alarco’nia, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, ord. Aster- 
acee or Cumposilee, 

Alares, the name given by the Romans to a kind of 
militia; or, according to some, to the cavalry stationed 
at the two wings, or ula, of the army. 

Alarie I., king of the Visigoths; the least barbarous 
of all the conquerors who ravaged the Roman empire, 
and the first of them who gained possession of imperial 
Rome. Under his guidance, the Visigoths, the division 
of the Gothic nation to which he belonged, issued from 
Thrace, where they had been settled, and overran Greece, 
A. D 396. Alaric took Athens, but he was soon com- 
pelled by Stilicho to evacuate that country, and to re- 
turn into Epirus. About the year 398, Alaric, on the 
ground of his high military character, was proclaimed 
king of the Visigoths; and just about the same time 
Arcadius, the successor of Theodosius in the Eastern 
empire, alarmed at his repeated successes, attempted to 
identify his interests with those of the Empire by de- 
claring him master-general of the eastern Illyrian pre- 
fecture. Thus he commanded a large part of the vast 
country situated between the Danube, the Adriatic, and 
the Black sea. The Visigoths who obeyed his orders 
had few claims to the civil character and stability of a 
nation. They threatened both empires equally at the 
sume time, and sold their alliance to each alternately. 
Alaric at last determined to make his way into the em- 
pire of the West, for the purpose of establishing a king- 
dom by conquest. — In 403 he appeared before Milan, 
which was immediately evacuated by the Emperor 
Honorius. Completely defeated at last by Stilicho, A. 
was compelled to retire from Italy with the remains of 
his once powerful army. He now submitted to the 
Emp. Honorius, entered into his service, and for three 
years seems to have served this prince in Epirus. For 
this he demanded an extravagant reward, piainly inti- 
mating that war would be the consequence of a refusal. 
The demand was made in the year 408. The majority 
in the senate were for war, but by Stilicho’s advice, it 
was determined to buy off the enemy by a contribution 
of $100,000 weight of gold. While the Visigoths were at 
the foot of the Alps, the cowardly and weak Honorius 
procured the assassination of Stilicho, the only man 
who could still have defended the empire. Those Visi- 
goths who were serving in the pay of the empire had 
left their wives and children in the Roman cities: they 
were ull massacred at the same time. <A. advanced 
with his army and invested Rome. An application for 
terms was made on the part of the Romans, with an in- 
timation that if once they took up arms they would fight 
desperately. A. returned this pithy answer: “The 
closer hay is pressed, the more easily it is cut.” He de- 
manded all the wealth of Rome. The ambassadors 
asked what he would leave to the inhabitants. Their 
lives.” He at length, however, consented to retire, on 
condition of receiving a heavy ransom. Negotiations 
took place between Honorius and 4, in Ravenna, with 
a view of putting an end to the war; but the parties 
could not agree, and A. besieged Rome a second time, in 
409. The imposing name ot the Eternal City seemed to 
inspire the barbarian with involuntary respect. He 
endeavored to save it from the consequences to which he 
was otherwise pledged, by erecting a new emperor in 
the person of Attalus, praefect of the city; but the weak- 
ness of Attalus rendered it necessary for the Visigoth 
conqueror to undo the work of his own hands; and 
Honorius was reinstated on a powerless throne, A 
treacherous attack on the Goths at Ravenna, while the 
conferences were still open, exhausted the patience of A. 
The city was a third time besieged, and A.entered Rome 
at midnight on the 24th August, 410, when he gave the 
town up to be pillaged for six days, but with orders to 
his soldiers to be sparing of blood, to respect the honor 
of the women, and not to burn buildings dedicated to 
religion. After the limited period of plunder and ven- 
geance, he hastened to withdraw his troops, and to lead 
them into the southern provinces of Italy. But he died 
in the course of a few months, after a very short illness 
while besieging Cosenza in Calabria, a. b. 410. His 
death produced a temporary reconciliation between the 
Visigoths and the emperor. 

Axaric LL, king of the Visigoths, slain in the famous battle 
which he fought with Clovis, king of France, near 
Poitiers, in 507. He left behind him n regularly drawn 
up system of legislation, which is known as the Bre- 
viarium Alaricianum. 
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Alar’‘ka, in N. Carolina, a post-cffice of Macon co. 

Alarm’, n. [Fr. alarme, from It. al'a: me, a cry “te 
arms.“] A sudden surprise occasioning feur or terror: 
an outcry intimating the approach of danger;—a me 
chanical contrivance for rousing persons from sleep; a 
reveille. 

(Mil.) The apprehension of being attacked, or the 
notice given of a sudden attack, as by firing a rifle, &c., 
a war-cry, 

Alarm, v. a. (Re. alarmer.) To call to arma at the ap 
proach of a sudden danger.— To frighten with the ap 
prehension of any danger. 

Alarm’-bell, u. A bell which is rung for giving notice 
of any danger, fire, &c, 

Alarm ’'-clock, n. A clock which has a particular 
ringing at u given hour. 

Alarm’ Fork, in Missouri, a village of Oregon co., 15 
m. S. of Thomasville. 

Alarm-gun, n. A gun fired to give notice of a sudden 
attack. 

Alarming, p.a. [From alarm.) Terrifying; awaken- 
ing; as, an alarming message. 

Alarm ingly, adv. In an alarming manner. 

Alarm ‘ist, n. [Fr. alarmiste.] One who is easily 
alarmed at the first whisper of bad news, who industri- 
ously circulates it, and exuggerates its probable conse 
quences. 

( Pilit.) One who fears any change of policy, or alter- 
ation of received forms, 

Alarm ’-post, n. (Mil.) A place where a body of men 
are ordered to appear at the first alarm. 

Alarm’-watch, n. A watch made so as to call atten- 
tion at any given time by rapid strokes. 

Ala’rum, v.a. and n. (Corrupted from alarm.) The 
same as alarm, but only in the sense of awakening at- 
tention in case of danger. (0.) 

Al'ary, n. [From Lat. ala, a wing.) Of the nature of a 
wing. 

Alas’, interj. [A.S. eala ; Fr. helas.] An exclamation ex- 
pressing lamentation, pity, sorrow, or concern. 

“ Alas! how little from the grave we claim." — Pope. 
Alas the day! Ah, unhappy day Alas the while! Ah, 
unhappy time! (Obs.) 

AV Ashari, Abu. Hassan ALI-EBXN-ISMAEL, B. at Basso- 
rah, a. D. 860, D. abt. 935. He was the founder of the 
sect of Asharites, whose distinguishing doctrines were: 
1, that the attributes of God do not admit of a compari- 
son between the Creator and his creatures; 2, that a 
believer, who has committed a sin, and dies without re- 
pentance, does not necessarily go to hell, but may still 
be the object of divine clemency.—A mer. Ency. 

A’la-Shehr, (the anc. Philadelphia,)a town. of Turkey 
in Asia. prov. Anatolia; the seat of one of the Apoca- 
lyptic churches. It is held so sacred, even by the Turks, 
that they occasionally convey their dead thither for in- 
terment, from Constantinople, and apply to it the epithet 
of Ala, or the exalted. (Ala-Shelir, the exalted city.) Philae 
delphia derived its name from Attalus Philadelphus by 
whom it was founded in the 2d century B. c. It was the 
last city that submitted to the Turks in 1390.—It is situ- 
ated 83 m. E. of Smyrna, partly in the plain, and partly 
on one of the roots of Tmolus. Above the town and at a 
considerable elevation, stand the ruins of the old Acrop- 
olis. Ala-Shehr is the seat of a Greek archbishop, and 
divine service is regularly performed in 5 Christian 
churches. — Pop. 15,000. 

Alas ka. or Aliaska, an immense territory of the United 
States, occupying that part of the American continent 
which lies from Lat. 54°40’ N. up to the Arctic ocean, and 
W. of Lon. 151° to 172°, including the greatest part of 
the Aleutian islands, Area, 580,107 sq. iu. It was sold 
in 1867, by Russia to the United States for $7,200,000, 
and the name of Alaska, which was previously re 
stricted to the peninsula E. of the Aleutian islands, 
has been extended to the former Russian America.— 
The 8. bound. of A. is at the N.E. of Chatham Sound, at 
the entrance of Portland canal; Lat 54°40’ N. From 
this parallel to that of 59° 15’, at the mout? of the Chil- 
kaht river, emptying into Chatham Strait, the vast assem- 
blage of islands, extending nearly 300 m. N. and 8. by 
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Fig. 68.— spruce (Abies alba). 


75 m. E. and W., has been named the 1 epe Ale» 
ander. The islands of this archipelago reach abt. 4,000 
ft. elevation, and are covered with a dense growth of 
large timber to a height of 2,500 ft. above the sea. The 
value and importance» of this great archipelago consist 
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bn the size, quality, and quantity of the timber. Spruca 
and yellow cedar-trees, measuring 4 to 6 ft. iu diameter 
and 150 in height, are fuund throughout these regions. 
The waters are alive with fish, the chief being salmon. 
Gold bas been discovered on the Slasera and Takuu 
rivers, aud the best bituminous coal on the Pacific slope 
nas been found in several localities— In the eastern- 
Most part of Sitka Sound, on the W. shure of Barunoff 
island, in Lat. 579, is situated the town of Sitka, or New 
Archangel, d. v. It was the chief establishment of the 
Aussian American Company, and is now the headquar- 
ters of the army.— Along the coast N.W. of Sitka, the 
eat Yuketat or Mount St. Elias Range commences at 
cy Strait, Lat. 589 25’, and stretches 350 m. to Prince 
William Sc und; then for 200 m. it curves round the bead 
of that sound and of Cooks Inlet, where it takes a sharp 
turn to the S. W., aud forms the peninsula of Alaska, the 
westernmost point of which is 00 in. from the head of 
Cooks Inlet Thence it stretches across the North Pa- 
cific to the Kamtschatka peninsula, and forms the active 
volcanic mvuuntain-islands of the Aleutian chain (see 
AL:UTIAN ISLANDS), that great barrier between the Beh- 
ring sea and the l'acific. The summits of this island 
barrier rise to an extreme elevation of nearly 9,000 feet 
almost directly from the sea, St. Elias Range is broken 
through by C pper River between Fairweather and St. 
Elias. The shores of Prince Wiliam Sound abound in 
timber, but the winters are reported very severe. Cook's 
Inlet, lying W. of Prince William Sound, Lon. 152°, was 
esteemed by the Russians the pleasautest part of A., in 
summer, with its cheerlul skies and well-wooded shores. 
The W. shore is overlooked by the active volcanoes of 
Illamna and Redoubt, 12,066 and 11,270 ft. above the sea. 
Gold has been sound for years on the Aakny river, 
emptying into the E. side of Cook's Inlet at Furt Nicolas. 
The great island of Aadiak, with Atoyuak and other ad- 
jacent islands, is nearly in the sume Lat. as Sitka, but 
600 m. westward, and lying within 25 m. of A. peninsula, 
The group is marked by mountains of 2 to 3,000 ft. ele- 
vation, buid headlands, deep bays, and numerous straits; 
but in the N. part, in the Lat. of St. Paul, 17° 48’, roll- 
ing lands, wooded in parts, and covered with rich grass, 
smiling with myriads of gay flowers, greet the voyager. 
The timber is not nearly so large as at Sitka, but cut 
logs over 40 ft. long and 244 ft diameter are found, and 
hemlock is in sufticient abundance for all tanning pur- 
ses. It is remarkable that du the S. and W. parts of the 
aliak group, and on the A. peninsula, timber ceases to 
grow: not a stick is found hence through the Aleutian 
chain to Kant-chatka, although all the islands are 
thickly covered with luxuriant vegetation of great va- 
riety. Northward of the peninsula, to the Lat. of 68°, 
on the main, wood is found. — The settlement of St 
Paul, q. v, was the 2d establishment of the Russian 
American Company in importance. The third settle- 
ment of the company was at Huculiauk, in Unalaska bay, 
opening upon Behring Sea; Lat. 53° 53’; Lon, 166° 27“. 
It comprised only 6 or 8 dwellings and store-houses, a 
nice Greek church, and trom 40 to 60 habitations of the 
Aleuts. The island, about 65 miles long, is, in great 
part, covered with mountains, from 2,500 to 3, 000 feet in 
elevution, the highest peak on the N. shore being the ac- 
tive volcano Makushin, 5,691 feet high. — N. of the Alaska 
peninsula, the coast-line of A. territory on Behring Sea 
and Arctic Ocean, has been but partially explored. 
The interior of A. is almost unknown. ‘The principal 
rivers are the Kuskukvim and the Kalk honp, which flow 
into the sea of Kamtschatka; the Colville, which brings 
its waters to the Polar sea, and the Yukon, which falls 
into the Behring sea.— Products. The commercial value 
of A. consists of its fisheries, furs, timber, and miner- 
als, The number of American fishing-vessels employed 
among the Shumagin Islands. off the S.W. shores of the 
A. peninsula, in 1567, was 27; the average catch, nearly 
100 tons. 3,000 tons of codfish were caught off these 
islands in 180. Salmon canneries are also established. 
The supply from the A. banks has already closed the regu- 
iar importation of codfish from the Eastern ports to San 
Fraucisco The E. part of Behring Seu is a“ mighty re 
servoir of cod,” and the area within the limits of 50 fath- 
oms of water is no less than 18,000 squave miles. The 
Gulf of A. has always been celebrated for its whale-fish- 
eries, Sperm-whale abound in the waters about the 
Aleutians. The salmon throughout A. are more numer- 
evs than even in the prolific waters of Oregon; herring 
are very plenty; halibut of great size abound in ull the 
bays and harbors; aud walrus ivory is obtained to the 
amount of ten tons annually from the Indians of british 
bay.— It is not easy to form a correct judgment of the 
number and value of the different varieties of the skins 
obtained by the Russian American Company, as the 
profits of its trade depended upon the secrecy with 
uch it was conducted; but the market-value of its 
aunual exportaticns may be estimated at not less than 
$0,000,000, gold. — Climate, The wean annual tempera- 
tureat Sitkais 4297 haurenheit, the lowest being — SIL 
in January, and the highest 65°8 in August. At Iliou- 
liouk, on Unalaska Island, one of the Aleutian chain, the 
mean temperature is 35'039 Fuhr., or 4°90 below that of 
Sitka. Thunder-storms are very rare. No cereals can 
be raised on the Alaska coast, and fruit will not mature; 
but the pea (Pisum maritimum) is found in great 
aluudance, and imay be readily improved by cultivation. 
As the grasses grow luxuriantly everywhere, and are in 
great variety, cattle can be raised in sufficient number 
to supply the population. — Pop. In 1567, the popu- 
lation of the colony of the Russian American Com- 
y was: Russians, 450; foreigners, 2; Creoles, 1926; 
Aleuts, 4.208; Indians, 3,272; total, 9,898;— to which 
must be added the Koloshian Indians, (genuine 
North American Indians,) numbering 5,800, princi- 
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pally located in the Alexander Archipelago; and abon! 
2.500 Esquimaux, living N. of Fort St. Michael.—Total 

p. of A. in 1850, about 55,000. Numerous tribes of 
Indians inhabit the interior of that vast territory. The 
principal are the Ta-tlit (Indians of the river Peel); 
the Ta-kath Kurchin (Indians of Lapierre-House), the 
Kutch-a-Kutchin (Indians Youcan); and the Toutchon- 
ta-Kutchin (Indians of the woody country). Their ge- 
neric name is Kutchin, which means the people. We 
know very little of them or their number.—The Alente 
resemble more the Chinese than the N. Amer. Indian. 
They are docile, honest, industrious, and ingenious, 
The U. 8. troops were withdrawn in 1877, since when A. 
has been in the hands of the Treas, Dept. The product 
ot the nsheries (seal and sea-otter) for 1880 was valued) 
$1,659,500. See Ae. and Missions on the North Pacific 
Coast, by Rev. Sheldon Jackson, New York, 1880. 

Atasma‘don, u. (Zoll.) A name of some bivalve mol- 
lusca, asthe fresh-water Pearl Mussel, Mya margaritifera. 

Alas’sio, a seaport of N. Italy, prov. Genoa, 5 m. S. of 
Albenga. Fine coral is fished on the coast. Pop. 4,644. 

A'latæ, n. pi. (Z d.) A family of mollusca, belonging 
to the second section of the ord. Trachelipoda, contain- 
ing the genera vstelluria, Plerocera, Sirombus, &c. 
The siells of this family are distinguished by the 
spreading of the outer lip. 

Ala’-Tagh, « mountain-chain of Asiatic Turkey, divid- 
ing the two heads of the Euphrates as it runs westward 
from Mount Ararat Lat. between 39° and 40° N.; lon. 
between 39° and H° E. 

Alatamaha, or ALTAMAHA, in Georgia, a river formed 
by the junction of the Ocmulgee and Oconee. both of 
which rise in the spurs of the Alleghany mountains. 
After the junction, the A. becomes a large river, fow- 
ing with a gentle curremt through forests and plains, 
120 miles, and runs into the St. Simon Sound by several 
mouths, 60 miles S.W. of Savannah. Large steamboats 
ascend the Oconee branch to Milledgeville, and the Oc- 
mulgee to Macon, about 300 miles from the ocean by 
the windings of the rivers, 

A’late, ALarep, a. [Lat. alatus, from ala, a wing.) 
(Bot.) Winged. Applied to stems and leaf-stalks. when 
the edges or angles are longitudinally expanded into 
leaf-like borders; as in dnopurdium acanthium ; Lathy- 
rus latifolius, &c., and the leaf-stalk of the orange tribe, 
citrus, &c. 

(Anal.) Having prominent shoulder-blades, like the 
wings of birds. 

A latere. [Lat., from the side.) Applied to the highest 
class of envoys from the Pope, who are sent, as it were, 
directly from his side. 

Alater’nus, n. [Lat. ala, a wing, terni, three.) ( Bet.) 
A name of the gen. Rhamnus, ord. Rhamnacee ; q. v. 
Ala’tri, a town of Central Italy, per. Frosinone, 6 m. 
N.E. of the town of Frosinone he country abounds 

in vines and olives. Pop. 11,370, 

Ala’tyr, a town of Russia in Europe, gov. of Simbirsk, 
at the confluence of the Alatyr with the Sura, 90 m. 
N.N.W. of Simbirsk. Pup. 4,407. 

Alau'da. n., or ALAupI'Ns, n. pl. [Lat., a lark. ] (Zodl.) 
The larks, a genus of granivorous singing-birds, ord. 
Incessores, fam. Icterida, of which there are many spe- 
cies, found in all parts of the globe. They are charac- 
terized by a long and straight hind claw, a strong 


Fig. 60. — SKY-LARK (Alauda arvensis.) 


straight bill, and by being able to raise the feathers on 
the back part of the head into the form of a crest. The 
greater part of them are migratory; they always build 
their nests on the ground, and may be considered as 
peculiarly birds of the fields and meadows. 

Alau’sa, n. (Zoöl.) A genus of malacopterygious fishes, 
of the Clupetde or Herring family. The American Shad, 
which ascends the rivers of S. Carolina in winter and 
those of the Middle States in March, and the Saury of 
the Atlantic, are members of this genus. 

Ala’va, n. Une of the three Basque provinces of Spain, 
included in the new province of Vuscongadas, moun- 
tainous and rich in iron-mines. Lat. between 42° 20’ 
and 4% N. 

Alb. Al'na, or At’ng, n. [From Lat. albus, White.] A 
vestment of white linen, hanging down to the feet. worn 
by the Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, and answering to 
the surplice of the Episcopal clergy. In the ancient 
church, it was worn tor eight days by the newly bap- 
tized, who for this reason were called albati; and the 
Sunday after Easter being that on which the Catechu- 
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mens usually received baptism, was called dominica ta 
albis, or Whitsunday. 

Alba. in I/ nois, a township of Henry co. 

Alba, in Minnesota, a post-village of Fillmore co., about 
20 m. W. S. W. of Preston, 

Alba. in Missouri, u post-village of Jasper co., about 11 
m. N. W. of Carthage. 

Alba, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Bradford co, 
143 m. N. by E. of Harrisburg. 

Alba, Duke or. See ALVA. 

Alba Longa.( Anc.Geog.) A considerable city of Latium, 
founded by Ascanius, son of Æneas, B. c. 1152. It was 
the birthplace of Romulus, under whose dominion it 
fell, in consequence of the victory of the Romans ip the 
contest between the Horatii and the Curiatii. It was 
situated on the opposite side of the lake Albano where 
the new town of Albano stands. — here was also a city 
of Alba near the Lacus Fucinus; an A. Pmpeia lu 
Liguria; and an A. Julia, now Weissenburg, in Tran- 
sylvania. 

Alba, Srivics, son of Latinus Sylvius succeeded his 
father in the kingdom of L»tium, and reigned 36 years. 

Alba de Tormes, a town of Spain, on the Tormes, 14 
m. from Salamanca. Prp. 2.300. 

Albacete. a town of Spain, prov. of Murcia, 138 m. 
S. E. of Madrid. Pop. 14,000, 

Albacore, or Azicore, n. (Z.) See Bonito. 

Alban. (St..) the first Christian martyr in Great Brit- 
ain, lived in the 3d century. After having served seven 
years as a soldier under the Emperor Diocletian, he re- 
turned to Britain, embraced Christianity, and suffered 
martyrdom in the great persecution of Diocletian. Nu- 
merous miracles are attributed to this saint. 

Alban’s, (St.,) a small and ancient borough of England, 
Hertford co., 20 miles N.N.W. of London, by the London 
aud North Western railway. It is the ancient Roman 
Verulamium. Pop. of parish, 3,679. The abbey church 
is the most imposing object in the place. It was built 
in 796, in honor of St. Alban, by the king Offa. Of this 
first abbey there remains but a gateway. The present 
abbey isan object worthy the attention of the antiqna- 
Tian and the student of architecture. It is built in the 
forin of a cross, running 547 feet from east to west, and 
having a breadth of 206 feet, at the intersection of the 
transept. Its tower has an elevation of 146 feet, crowned 
with battlements, and is one of the most perfect parts 
of the building. Every style of architecture, from the 
time of the Romans to that of Henry VII, may be traced 
in it. The abbotof St Alban’s wasmitred, and as a peer 
of the realm had a seat in Parliament He took prece- 
dence of all other English abbots from the time of 
Pope Adrian IV., q. v.—Near the town of St Alban's two 
battles were fought between the houses of York and 
Lancaster. In the first, May 22, 1455, Richard, Duke of 
York. obtained a victory over Henry VI. In the second, 
Feb. 2, 1461, Margaret, of Anjou, defeated the army of 
the Yorkists, commanded by Warwick. 

Al/ban’s Head. (St..) acape of Englund. on the coast 
of the county of Dorset, 441 fect above the level of the 
sca. Lat. 4 N.; Lon. 2°10 W. 

Alba'nese, an Italian musician of high reputation. D. 
at Paris, 1800. 

Albani, a powerful family of Rome, which has supplied 
the Catholic church with several cardinals. Two of them 
are well-known as patrons of the fine arts.—1. A., AL- 
ESSANDRO. B. 1692; D. 1774; he was a great virtuoso, and 
possessed a collection of drawings and engravings which, 
at his death, was purchased by George III. for 14,000 
crowns.— 2. A., GIOVANNI FRANCESCO, nephew of the for- 
mer, B. 1720, a great friend to the Jesuits, but in other 
respects liberal and enlightened. His palace was plun- 
dered by the French in 1798, when he made his escape 
to Naples, stripped of all his possessions. D, 1803. 

Alba'ni, Francesco, a famous Italian painter, B. at 
Bologna, 1578, was a scholar of Guido. He was fond of 
representing the fair sex, and his compositions, in love 
subjects, are held in high esteem. The most celebrated 
of his productions are: The Sieeping Venus; Diana in 
the Bath; Danué reclining ; Galathea on the Sea; Europa 
on the Bull. He has been called the Anacrem of paint 
ers. It is said that his second wife, who was very beau 
tiful, and his children, served as models for his Venuses 
and Cupids. D. 1660.— His brother and disciple, Giovanni 
Battista, was a distinguished historical and landscape- 

D. 1668. . 


inter. 
Alba'uia, a country of European Turkey, stretching 
along the coast of the Adriatic and Mediterranean seas, 
between 35° and 43° N. Lat. and 10° 49’ to 210 50’ E. 


Lon. Its area is estimated at about 13,800 sq. m. 
It is a country extremely mountainous, cut up into 
deep ravines, and presenting all the characteristics of 
sublimity, in a scenic point of view. ‘The mountains 
of the Khim&ra—the former Acroceraunian—running in 
a N.W. direction parallel to the coast. and the S. chain 
of the Tzumerka, attain an elevation of 4,000 feet above 
the level of the sea.— Rivers. Although there are many 
streams in A., they are neither so large nor important 
as to require particular notice. Tales. The Okhrida. 
the Scutari, the Butrinto, and the Joannia, which last 
is estimated at 3 miles wide and 12 long. — Climate, 
Variable, but on the whole healthy. Spring cannot be 
said to commence before the middle of March; but the 
heat of the months of July and August is excessive, 
September is the vintage season, und the December rains 
are succeeded by sharp frosts in January.— Wild Ani- 
mals. The wolf, the bear, and the jackal. Dom. Animals. 
Horses, asses, steep, oxen, and goats. The horses are 
small, but active and spirited.— Prod. Barley, maize, oats, 
cotton, and tobacco. In fruits, the grape, orange, lemon 
fig, pomegranate, and mulberry are grown.— Man 
Carpets, embroidered velvets, cloths, and stuffs The wil 
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sharacwor of their country, and the fect state of 
tneir civilization, however, render the Albanians foes to 
the arts of sense ater mee Their trade principally con- 
sists of exc ng the natural productions of their own 
for the manufactured goods of other countries. —/nhabi- 
tants. The Albanians, or Arnauts, are supposed to have 
sprung from the Illyrians. They are an active, muscu- 
lar race, seldom exceeding five feet six inches in height, 
and capable of undergoing great fatigue, Their faces 
ere long and oval, their noses sharp, thin, and straight; 
their mouths small, their eyes a lively blue or hazel, but 
rarely a black. Their attachment to their mountains 
is great, and, as they all carry arms, it is dificult to 
distinguish the peasant from the soldier., They are 
mostly robbers, os among themselves not con- 
sidered disgraceful. Their women are tall and strong; 
but as they are kept in great subjection, and viewed in 
the hght of cattle, they are made to labor as much, and 
are ol unmercifully used.—/ist, A. was formerly an 

t kingdom, governed by its own princes, the 
last of whom was the celebrated Georges Kuxtriote or, 
Custriot, better known by the name of Scanderbeg, who | 
died in 1466 or 1467. A. was conquered by the Turk» 
in 1467. By the treaty of Berlin ers several districts 
of A., measuring 661 s}. m., have been annexed to Mons 
tenegro.— Rel. The inhabitants are, generally, Cliris- 
tians, of the Greek church, but many are Mobam me- 
dans. Php. 1,300,000. 

Alba‘nian, n. A mative of Albania. 

=ü. Belonging or relating to Albania. 

Albano, a town of a in the Campagna di Roma, 
14 m. 8.8.8. of Rome. yp. 6,000. It was built on the 
site of the villa of Pompey. It stands at a short distance 
from the lake. 

Lake of Albana, situated to the N.E. of the above 
town ; it has the form of aa irregular ellipse, and occu- 

jes probably the crater of an extinct volcano. Bels of 

mense size, and highly esteemed, are found in it. 
On the banks of the lake is Castel Gandolfo, the country 
residence of the Popes. The A. Lake is 7 m. in circum- 
ference; its surface is 915 feet above the level of the sea, 
and its depth about 1,00) feet, An emissary, designed 
to prevent the sudden overflowings of the luke which 
threatened the plain below, was constructed by the 
Romans n. 0 397; and it remains unimpaired to this 
day,—a striking monument of the genius and persever- 
ance of that extraordinary people. They bored the 
mountain for the space of more than a mile, mostly 
through the solid rock; the tunnel is six feet high and 
about four feet in breadth. It was completed in less 
than one year. The water of this emissary flows into 
the Tiber below Kome. 

Albano Mountain, or Alban Mount, to the E. of the 
above lake. It is about 3,176 feet in height. The 
view from its sammit, extending over Latium, is one of 
the most magnificent that can be imagined. It is the 
Mms Albanus, now Monte Oivo. It waa crowned by a 
temple in honor of Jupiter Latialis, where sacrifices 
anuually were offered up by deputies from the various 
Latin States, to their common futher and protector. 

Albany, Lovisa, Countess of, daughter of Prince Stol- 
berg, o! Gedern, in Germany, B. 1753, married in 1772, the 
adventurous Charles Edward Stuart, q. v. The countess 
being much younger, the match was ill assorted, und she 
retired to a convent. Subsequently she went to France, 
bat on the death of her husband, in 1788, she settled in 
Florence. Here she secretly allied herself by marriage 
to Count Alfieri, the poet, ng the title of ntess of 
Albany, as the relict of the last of the Stuarts. Alfieri 
died in her house, and in 1810 she erected to his memory, 
in the church of Santa Croce, a monument executed by 
Canova. She was possessed of a refined mind, loved lit- 
erature and the arts, and while in Florence her house 
was the resort of the most cultivated and dist uguished 

ns. D. 1821. 
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lands of Scotland. See ALBioN. — The title 
of Duke of Albany was conferred, in 1395, on the brother 
of King Robert ; and subsequently on Alexander, 
second son of King James II.; on Henry, Lord Darnley; 
on Charles I. and James II., when infants; and on 
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Albany. in Naw York, a N.E. county, bounded on the 
E. by the Hudson; and on the N. by the Mohawk, but 
principally drained by the Normauskill and Catskill 
creeks. Area, about square miles. The surface is 
level or slightly undulating along the rivers, but rough 
and mountainous in the Wand N. The soil, fertile 
along the Hudson, is generally sandy in the interior, 
Organized in 1683; cap., Albany; pop, in Mags aes 

ALnAxyY, the cap. of the above county, on the W. bank 
of the Hudson river, at the head of sloop navigation, 
and near the head of tide-water. Lat. 42° 39 49” N.; 
lon. 73° 44’ 33” W.; 141 miles N. of New York, 164 W. 
of Boston, 370 N.E. of Washington, and 230 S. of Mon- 
treal. A. is the legislative capital of New York, and 
in population, wealth, and commerce, the fourth city in 
that State. The old parts of the town were not laid out 
with much regularity, but the recent streeta are spa- 
cious and regular, Among the public buildings are 
the new State capitol (see . 1946), which, if not the 
finest, is certainly among the most costly structures 
of its kind in the world; the old State hall, a fine 
stracture of white marble, the new post-office, the 
city buildings, &c. Albany is celebrated among the 
American cities for its educational and literary in- 
stitutions. The principal are; the Libr sheer an in- 
stitution of a high character, embracing al 4 
meuts of science, aud couuected with the spleudid Dud- 
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ley Observatory; the Institute for the Collection and 
Diffusing of Scientific Information; the State Normal 
School; the Young Men's Association, ete. Besides 
the valuable libraries pertaining to these institutions, 


Fig. 70. — DUDLEY OBSERVATORY. 


there is the State Library, connected with the Capi- 
tol, and numbering 100,000 volumes. — At least ten 
daily or weekly papers are published in A. — There are 
67 churches, the most imposing and prominent being the 
Catholic Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception, situ- 
ated on a commanding eminence. — Qommerce. A. ia fa- 
vorably situated as a commercial town. It ix connected 
by railroad with the principal places in the Union, and 
an immense amount of freight arriving by the Erie and 
Champlain canals, here enters the Hudson river. 
rincipal articles of commerce are grain, cattle, and 
umber, enormous quantities of whieh pass through th 
city annually. ides ite transit trade, A. has numer- 
ous and extensive irun-foundries, 2 large blast-furnaces, 
several large boot-and-shoe factories, 15 breweries and) 
as many malt-houses, and large manufactories of pianos, 
card-board, metallic wares, glazed and colored papers, 
40. — Hotel. Stanwix Hall and the Delavan House are 
classed among the best hotela of the country.—The In- 
dian name of A. was h-ta-da, signifying “over 
the plains.“ In 1413, the first European vessel—the 
Half Mom, Capt. Hendrick Hudson—ascended the Hud- 
son as far us A. In 1614 the first settlement wua made 
by the Dutch, who established on Boyd's Island a trad- 
ing-post and fort, which was successively named Fort 
Orange, Beaverwyck, Williamstadt, and the Fuyck. In 
1664 it came into the possession of the English, who 
ve it its present name, after James IT., at that time 
uke of York and Albany. In 1686, A. was organized 
under a charter as a city, In 1807, A. became the capi- 
tal of the State; but the introduction of steamboats on 
the Hudson, and the completion of the Erie Canal, have 
been the true sources of its prosperity. Albany is 
the seat of a Catholic and of a Protestant al 
bishop. Itis 113 by a mayor and twenty alder - 
men, and is divided into ten wards. /*pulation in 
1800, 5,289, in 1850, 50,703; in 1870, 69,422; and in 


Pe tn Georgia, a town of Dougherty county, on 
Flint River, and at the mouth of Kinchafoonee Creek, 
120 miles S. W. of Milledgeville, Steam bouts ascend the 
river from the Gulf of Mexico to this place. There are 
shipped annually from this place about 12,000 bales of 


colton, 
Tany, in Isst a township of Whitesides co., on 
. by W. of Springfield. 


the Mississippi river, 178 miles 

A Y, in Indiana, a post-village of Delaware co., 
about 10 miles N.E. of Muncie. 

Albany, in Jowa, a post-village of Appanoose co., about 
16 miles S.W. of Ottumwa. — Also, a village of Fayette 
7 oo the Volga river, about 9 miles S. by E. of West 

nion. 


Albany, in Louisiana, a post-office of Caddo parish. 

Albany, in Mame, a post-township of Oxford co,, 
miles W. by N. of Paris. 

Albany, in Missouri, a post- vil 
on the W. fork of Grand River, 


seph. 
Arbany,in New 1 7 7 3 of Carroll 
co., 60 miles N. by E. of Conco! 
Albany. in Ola village of Athens co, about 44 miles 
E. by 8. of Chillicothe. — A post-village of Tuscarawas co, 
Albany, in Oregon, a post-vill and cap. of Linn 
co., at the junction of the rivers Willamette and Calla- 
eee about 25 miles 8. of Salem, 
Albany, in Pennsylvania, a post-townsnip of Berks co. 
IRA E TONDI of Brodford co 
Albany, in Tennessee, a post-village of Henry co., 106 
miles W. of Nashville. 
Albany, in Vermont, 
m, S. Irasburg. 
Albany. in Wisconnn, a post-village and township of 
Greene co., on Su river, 16 miles from Monroe, Fop. 
1 A township of Marquette co. — A township of 
epin co, 
Albany, a district situated at the eastern extremity of 
the English colony of the Cape of Good Hope, in South 
Africa; bounded on the N. and N.E. by the Great Fish 


cap. of Gentry co., 
miles N.E. of St. Jo- 


a post-township of Orleans co., 6 
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river; on the E. and 8. by the Indian ocean; and on the 
W. by the Zondag or Sunday river. Arra, 1,792 square 
miles, Lat. between - Ab N ; Lon. 27° E. 

Albany, in British North America, a river connected 
through other lakes with Lake Winnipeg. It flows E. 
N. E., and enters James's Buy, near Fort Allany, Ite 
— embraces about 5° of Long.— Alsa, a district, 
with a fort of the same name. Arrea, 65,000 sq. m. 

Albany, u seaport and town of M. Australia, on * 
George Sound. Lat. 35° 3 8.; Lon. 117° 52’ 40” E. 
is the cap. of Plantagenet co. 

Albany, the name of six islands on the N E. coast of 
Australia, Only one is of considerable size, and has a 
good harbor for large vessels, 

AVbarium, n. [Lat.] According to Pliny and Vitra- 
vius, a white stucco, or plaster, made of a pure kind of 
lime, burned from marble, and used to spread over the 
roofs of houses. 

Alba'‘ta, n. [From Lat. albare, to make white.) The name 
given in England to German silver. 

Albat/egni, an Arabian astronomer, who flourished in 
the 10th ventury in Mesopotamia, Ie was the first who 
substituted sines for chords, and who may be said to have 
determined the length of the tropical year. He wrotea 
book on the knowledge of stars and the obliquity of the 
zodiac, printed at Nuremberg, 1537. 

Albatross, n.; pl. ALBATROSS, ( A gen. of bi 
fam. Proceilaride. The species are the largest of al 
aquatic birds, the wings, when extended, earste | 
sometimes 15 feet, and the weight often exceeding 
pounds. Its plumage is white, with some black bands om 
the wings and back. It has a «trong, hurd, long beak, of a 
pale-yellow color: the feet, flesh-colored, are short and 
webbed, and the wings are long, strong, and narrow. It 
preys on the wing, and is very voracious. They are com- 
Unpually met with in the Southern ocean, and are also seep 


Fig. 71. — WANDFRING ALBATROSS, 
(Diomedea erulans.) 

in immense flocks abont Bebring’s Straite in the early 
part of summer, attracted thither by the vast shoals of 
fish, whose migrat they follow. Its powers of flight 
are prodigions. One of its eggs werigbsabout one pound. 
When sailors accidentally fall overboard in lat. where tus 
A. abounds, ug find it a most formidable enemy, evem 
should only a few minutes elapse before they can be 
rescued ly their commudes, 

Al’ baville, in Nebraska, a post-office in Hall co. 

Albe'it, ade. (A coalition of he words all be it so.) 
Although; notwithstanding ; though it should be 

“of one, whose eyes, 
Albeit unused to the melting B 
Drop tears, ns fast as the Arabian trees 
Tl medicinal gum."—Shak, 

Albemarle’, Duxr or. Bee Monk. 

Albemarte’, in North Carolina, a township, cap. of 
Stanley co., 120 m. W S. W. of Raleigh. 

Albemarle’, in Mis a post-oftice of Carroll co, 

Albemarle’, in Virgina, a very picturesque and 
fertile county, situated in the E. central part of the 
State. Area, about 700 square miles. — Mount. The 
Southwest Mountain ridge, called also Carter's Moun- 
tains, crosses the county in the N.E. and S. M. direction. 
The Blue — * forms its N. W. boundary.— ivers. The 
Rivanna, Hardware, and James.— I vod principally to- 
bacco and corn. Cup. Charlottesville.—/* (188 44.518. 
This county is intersected by the Central Railroad of 
Virginia. It gave birth to mas Jefferson, 3d Presi 

deut of the United States, 

Albemarle’ Sound, on the coast of North Carolina, 
in the N. E. of the State, being 60 m, long from R. 
to W., and 4 to 25 wide. It communicater with 
Pamlico Sound and the ocean by several narrow inlets, 
and with Chesapeake Bay by a canal cut through the 
Dismal Swamp. 

Albenga, a seaport town of Northern Italy, prov. Go 
noa, d4 m. S. W. of Genoa, on the Ceuta; pep. 4,189. It 
is the anc. Allium Ingaunum, 

Alberga’ti Ca eli, Manquis Francesco, ap 
Italian senator who was not only a powerful drunatst, 
but such an excellent performer, us to merit the title ot 
the Garrick of the lalian wedalty. His works have 
been pronounced unrivalled for wit, humor, facetious 
sallies, and knowledge of the world. B. at Bologna, 
1730; p. 1502, . 

Al beric, a French historian, who lived in the 13th 
century, He wrote the story of the first crusades, from 
the year 1095 to 1120, 

Albero'‘nt, Guro, cardinal, and minister of the king of 
Spain, was the son of a gardener. R. in 1064, at Firem 
zuola, a village of Parma, and educated for the Chu 
his first office was that of bell-ringer in the cathedral 
Piacenza, Possessed of uncommon tilents, he sean 
became canon, chaplain, and yvorite of the Count Kom 
covieri, and bishop of St. Donnin. The Duke of Parma 
sent him as his minister to Madrid, wLere be gamed 
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the favor of the Princess of Ursins, the favorite of Philip 
V. By cunning and intrigue, he rose to the station of 
privy councillor, then was created prime minister, and 
finally had a cardinalship conferred on him. Having 
thus obtained the highest honors, he engaged himself 
with schemes for the benefit of the Spanish nation; but 
being undermined by foreign influence, he was deprived 
of his posts and banished to Rome. D. at Placentia, 
752. 

Albert I., Duke of Austria, and afterward Emperor of 
Germany, was sen of Rudolplof Hapeburg. who founded 
the Austrian imperial dy y. He was crowned in 1295, 
after defiating aud slaying his competitor, Adolphus of 
Nassau, and was assassinated in 15305 by his nephew 
John, son of the Duke of Suabia, whose paternal estates 
he had seized. Agnes, Albert's danghier and Queen of 
Hungary, carried her vengeance for her fathers death 
to a most dreadful extent. Nearly one hundred le 
families, and one thousand persons not noble, of every 
age and sex, were involved in this inhuman proscrip- 
tion. After this butchery, Agnes builta monastery on 
the spot where Albert had been murdered, which was 
called et and here she shut herself up fur the 
rest of her day 

Albert II., King of Hungary and Bohemia, and Duke 
of Austrin, succeeded Sigismund as Emperor of Ger- 
many in 1438. He held a great diet at Nuremberg, in 
which the Velmic or secret courts were suppressed. 
He died the following year, as he was preparing to take 
the fleld against the Turks, who were ravaging Hungary. 

Albert, Archduke of Austria, son of the Emperor 
Maximilian II., was made a Cardinal and Archbishop 
of Toledo, He was appointed by Philip IL, in 
1596, governor of the Low Countries, and succeeded 
the Duke of Parma in the ditticult task of carry- 
ing on the war against the Dutch, who had revolted 
from Spain. IIe resigned the cardinalship and married 
Elizabeth of Austria, danghter of Philip IL, whe brought 
him Flanders and Franche Comté as her dowry. In 
July, 1600, he fought the battle of Nivuport against the 
Dutch under Maurice of Nassau. This engagement, in 
which Albert was defeated. decided the independence of 
Holland. Albert next besieged Ostend, which he took 
after u long and murderous siege, in which 100,000 men 
are said to have lost their lives on both sides. In 1609 
Albert concluded a truce with the Dutch for twelve 
years, before the expiration of which he died, in 1681. 
He left no children, and the dominion of Flanders re- 
verted to Spain. 

Albert. Pisce or MECKLENBURG, was called to the 
throne of Sweden N by the nobility, who had deposed 
king Magnus. The Swedes being dissatisfied with A. 
who favored his German countrymen at their expense, 
offered the crown to Margaret, queen of Denmark and 
Norway. After several years ot war, A. lost the deci- 
sive battle of Falkioping, 1385, and was made n prisoner, 

however, was not re-established in Sweden till 

when consented to g up his claims to the 

crown, He then retired to Mecklenburg, where he died, 

Margaret of Waldemar thus united the three northern 
kingdoms under one sceptre, 

AVbert, Muurive or BRANDENBURG, and first duke of 
Prussia, B. 1490, Ie was elected, in 1511, Grand Master 
of the Teutonic order, which held dominion over Pruss 
proper, that part of the present kingdom of Prussia 
which borders on the Baltic sea, He fonght against 
Sigismund, king of Poland, for the defence of his order, 
which had been for ages at war with the Poles, Peace 
was made in 1525. at Cracow, in which Albert managed 
te have the duchy of Prussia secured to himself and his 
descendants as a fief of the crown of Poland, thus laying 
aside the rights of the order, Albert, some time atter, 
embraced the Protestant fidth, and married a princess 
of Denmark. One of his descendants, Frederick William, 
elector of Brandenburg, threw off the allegiance of Po- 
land, and his son, Frederico L, changed the title of duke 
into that of King of Prussia in 1701. 

AV bert, Manonive or BRANDENBURG, son of Casimir, 
Margrave of Culenbach, B Ile entered into the 
confederacy formed by Maurice, elector of Saxony, and 
other princes, again-t Charles Va, and committed many 
excesses in that war, burning towns, and levying heavy 
contributions wherever he m d. Subsequently a 
league headed by Maurice himself was formed against 
hon, and, in 1555, M great battle was fought at Siverhus, 
in which Maurice was sliin and A wounded. He was 
afterwards put under the ban of the empire, and de- 
prived of his possessions. D. 1558. 

Albert, Ciarues b, Duke de Luynes. 

Albert Durer, Sev DÜRER. 

Albert Epwanp, Prince of Wales, the eldest son of Vic- 
toria, queen of Kugiund, and of her consort Albert, prince 
of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, u. Nov. 9. 1841. The principality 
of Wales gives the hereditary title to the eldest son of 
British sovereigns. 

Albert, Ex\swus, a German divine, who wrote against 
the Franciscans a book entitled “ Koran of the Corde- 
liers,” printed in 1531, with a preface by Luther. D. 1551. 

Al’bert, Krasrtz, a German professor of Divinity, B. at 
Ilambu D. 1517; author of a “ History of Saxony, and 
of the Vandals.” 

Albert, Prixer of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, and consort of 
Victoria, queen of Great Britain; 2d son of Duke 
I., born at Rosenau, 1819. He married Queen Victoria, 
Feb 10, 1540. and by act of Parlintnent it was provided 
that he should assume the responsibility of regent 
should the queen die before the next lineal heir to the 
throne should have attained theage ef eighteen. Besides 
assisting in many other noble undertakings, he took an 
active partin the great exhibition of 1551, and contri- 
ute! not a little to its success. A man of refined taste 
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his tendencies were entirely of a pacific character, and 
all his pursuits nimed at exalting and refining the senti- 
ments, whilst ameliorating the condition, of the people. 
D. in London, Dec. 14, 1861. 

Albert N° lan zu. n large lake of S. Central Africa, 
with its N. extremity in lat. 20 45 N. Length, 150 m. or 
upwards; breadth, 50 m.; height above sca-level, 2720 ft. 
This lake is one of the sources of the White Nile, and 
was discovered by Sir S. W. Baker, in 1864. 

Alberti, ArstoTILE, an Italian mechanic, lived in the 
16th century. He is suid to have removed the entire 
tower of Maria del Tempio, at Bologna, to a distance of 
35 paces. 

Alberti, Crerusixo, an eminent historical painter and 
engraver of Italy. B 1552; p. 1624. 

Alberti. Joux, a German lawyer, author of a Syriac 
erammar and other works. D. 9. 

Alberti. Leoni Bartists, a distinguished mathemati- 
cian, but more celebrated as an architect, and hardly 
less as a philosopher. poet, painter, and sculptor. B. at 
Florence, about 1400. He was employed by Pope 
Nicholas V., and was the architect of several excellent 
works in Florence. 

Albertinel li. Mariotto, one of the finest of the 
early Florentine painters. B. at Florence, 1475: b. at 
the early age of 45, a victim of his dissipated habits. 
His best work is in the Imperial Gallery of Florence, 
and is known as The Visitation of Elizabeth to the Virgin, 

Al/bertite, n. (in.) A variety of Asphaltum, It 
occurs in rocks of the sub-carboniferous age in Nova 
Scotia, and is regarded as an inspissated and oxygenated 
petroleum. It has a jet-black chlor. 

Al bert-Lea, in Minnesota, a post-village, cap. of Free- 
born co., near a small lake of the same name, 100 m. 8. 
by W. of Saint Paul. 

Alberton, in Maryland, a post-office of Howard co. 

AV bert’s, or Pennsylvania, a post-office of Luzerne co, 
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A. cannot bear a strong light, and even the falt 
glare of day appears to excite in them some degree 
of uneasiness, They are more common among the 
African and the Indian tribes than among the Euro- 
pean people; nevertheless, they are found in al" 
parts of the world. All accounts agree in repre 
senting their physical strength as inferior to that of 
persons of the ordinary conformation. But in what 
degree their intellectual powers are confined, we huve 
al present no means of forming an accurate judgment. 
Some writers represent the Albinism as the result of 
disease, but as far as can be judged from external 
appearances, and from their accounts of their owt 
feelings, they exhibit not a single mark of any disease 
Whatever. It is also certain that domestic animals 
which exhibit varieties perfectly analogous to those of 
the human A, are free trom disease, as is familiarly 
known with respect to the sheep, pig, horse, cow, dog, 
cat, rabbit, &c. In animals, the pure whiteness of the 
skin and other integuments, and the redness +f the iris 
and pupil, mark the same deficiency of coloring-matter. 

Albi nus, « Roman general, who was made governor 
of Britain by Commodus. After the murder of Perti 
nax, he was elected emperor by the soldiers in Britain, 
Severus had also been invested with the imperial dig- 
nity by his own army; and these two rivals, with about 
60,000 men each, came into Gaul to decide the fate of 
the Empire, Severus was victorious, and he ordered 
the head of A. to be cut off, A. D. 198. 

Albinus, BERNARD Siterip, whose true name was 


Weiss, White,) B. at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1606. In- 
structed by his father, Bernard. who enjoyed a good 
reputation as professor of medicine, he was himself 
for 50 years a professor of anatomy at Leyden. His 
anatomical plates, in 3 vols. folio, 1744, 1749, and 1753, 
prove him to have been one of the greatest anatomists 
that ever lived. 


AVbertson, in Mississippi, a village of Tippah co, 15| Al’bion, the oldest name by which the island of Great 


m. S. of Ripl 

Al'bertson’s, in North Carolina, a post-office of 
Duplin co., about 80 miles S.E of Raleigh. 

Alber't Magnus, a learned Dominican. B. in 
Suabia, 1205. Pope Alexander III. invited him to 
Rome, and bestowed on him several dignities, which he 
afterwards abdicated, and returned to live at his con- 
vent at Cologne as n plain monk, He there gave public 
lectures which were much frequented. Thomas Aquinas 
was among his disciples. A. died at Cologne, in 1252, 
aged 77. His knowledge of nature and science was 80 
great that he was accounted a magician. He was the 
first to write an Encyclopedia of Knowledge, for which, 
with his other performances, he has been styled “the 
Great.” Others suy that he was so called because his 
fumily-name was Groot, which, in Dutch, means great ; 
the admiration of an ignorant age having transtormed 
into a laudatory epithet the surname, which had been 
Latinized in conformity to the then prevailing fashion. 
There are collections of supposed Secrets, which have 
erroneously been published under his name. His 
Works, in 21 vols. folio, were printed at Lyons, in 1615. 

Albes’cent, a. [Lat. albescens, from albus, white.] 
Becoming white or whitish; moderately white. 

Albi. See ALBY. 

Albia, in Jowa, a town of Monroe co., situated in a 
fertile farming district, 60 miles 8.8. of Des Moines. It 
is the cap. of the county. 

Al bicore, n. [Fr.] (Z.) A large species of fish of 
the mackerel family, common in the Mediterranean; 
the Bonito or Horse-mackerel. 

Albifica’‘tion, n. [Fr. from Lat, albus, white.) The 
act of muking white. (0.) 

Albigen’ses, n. pl. (£ccl. Hist.) The general name 
of several religious sects which appeared in the south 
of France, in the 12th century, and were the object of 
long and cruel persecutions and wars. The two principal 
branches of A. were the Cathart and the Vallenses, or 
Waldenses, who agreed in opposing the dominion of the 
Roman hierarchy, and endeavoring to restore the sim- 
plicity of primitive Christianity. They were denomi- 
nated A., from the district Alb/geois, (territory of Alby, 
q. v.,) Where the army of the Cross, called together by 
Pope Innocent ILL, attacked them in 1209. This war, 
the first which the Roman Church waged against here- 
tics within her own dominions, was carried on with 
much ernelty by the legates Arnold and Milo, and by 
the military leader Simon de Monttort, who at last was 
killed at the siege of Toulouse, in 1218. The war, never- 
theless, lasted till the year 1229, when the Count of 
Toulouse, Raymond VIL, the principal sustainer of the 
A., pressed on all sides, made peace with Lonis VITI, 
king of France, who had been induced by Pope Hono- 
rins III. to take the field in per f. Fauriel, 
Croisade contre les Albiyeris Par., 18: ber, Inquiry 
inlo the History and Theology of the Vallenses and 
Albigenses, (Lon., 1838,)—See CATHARI, WALDENSES. 

AV binism, and Albin’oism, n. {roms Lat. albus, 
white.| The state or condition of an Albino. 

Albinos. n. pl. (Physol.) A word by which the 
Portuguese denominated the white negroes whom they 
found on the coast of Africa, ‘These negroes were also 
termed Leucethiopes, white negroes. Both names are 
now used to designate individuals who exhibit charac- 
teristics similar to those observed in the white negroes, 


Britain was known to the Greeks and Romans. Great 
Britain and Ireland were known by the general appella- 
tion of the Britannic Islands, while the former was dew 
ignated by the particular nme of Albion or Alwion, and 
the latter by that of lerne, louernia, or Erin. Cæsar 
does not use the word Albion s name for England is 
Britannia. Pliny says (iv. 16), “The name of the island 
wus Albion, the whole set of islands being called Britan- 
nic.“ The word Ann is still the only name by which 
the Gnels of Scotland designate that country; and the 
word signifies in the Gaelic language, white or fair 
island. The word alb itself is not now in use in the 
Gaelic, but is probably the same root that we find in 
the Latin adjective alb-us, and in the word “ Alps.” The 
termination tam signifies island. The name of Albion 
was probubly given to England by the Gaels of the oppo- 
site coast, Who could not fail to be struck with the chalky 
cliffs that characterize the nearest part of Kent. Soma 
authors derive it from Albion, son of Neptune by Am- 
phitrite, who, according to his fabulous history, came 
into Britain, established a kingdom, aud first introduced 
astrology and the art of building ships. He was killed 
at the mouth of the Rhone, with stones thrown Dy r 
ter, because he opposed the passage of Hercules. In 
poetry, A. is still used for Great Britain. 

Albion, in California, a post-village of Mendocino co, 
43 m. W.N.W. of Ukiah. 

Albion. in S. Curcviina, a village of Fairfield district 
about 35 m. N. of Columbia. 

Albion. in //linois, a township, cap. of Edwards co., 170 
m. S E. of Springfield. It has a high and salubrious 
wituatlons and possesses several imposing public build- 

ngs. 

Albion. in /ndiana, a town, cap. of Noble co,, 26 m. 
N.W. of Fort Wayne. 

Albion. in /owa, a township of Butler co. 

—a township of Howard co. 

—a post-village of Marshall co., about 52 miles N.E. of 
Des Moines. 

Albion, in Maine, a township of Kennebec county, 
26 m. N.E. of Augusta. 

ian, a township of Calhoun co., on 
the Kalamazoo river, 97 m. W. of Detroit. 

Albion. in Minnesota, aà post-township of Wright co., 
on Grove River, about 55 miles W.N.W. of St. Paul; 
pop. 281. 

Albion, in Nebraska, a post-village of Lancaster co., 
abt. 55 m. W. of Nebraska City. 

Albion. in Nao York, a post-village in Barre town- 
ship, cap. of Orleans . about 40 m. N. E. of Buffalo, 
Pop. of the township. 20 

—a township of Oswego co., 30 m. from Watertown ; pop, 
2.309. 

AVbion, in Ohio, n post-village of Ashland co., about 
87 m. N. N E. of Columbus. 

Albion. or JACKSONVILLE, in Pennsylvania, a post- 
village of Erie co., 26 m S. W. of Erie, on the Beaver and 
Erie Canal, s 

Albion, in Rhode Island, a post-village of Providence 
co., II m. from Providence, 

Albion, in Wisconsin, a village and post-township of 
Dane co., about 25 m. S. E. of Madison. 

—a village of Iowa co., about 56 m. W. of Madison. 

—a township of Jackson co., about 44 m. N. E. of La Crosse; 
pop. J. 901. 


among Whatever race or in whatever country the Albion. (New.) the name given to California hy Sir 


variety may arise. The skin of these singular beings 


Francis Drake; limited by Humboldt to that part of the 


is of a pearly whiteness, without any mixture what-f N.W. coast of America which extends from bat. 43° to 


ever of a pink or brown tint. The whiteness of the 
hair always corresponds to the whiteness of the skin; 


48° N., now divided into Oregon and Washington Ter- 
ritories 


and with this whiteness of skin and hair is connected a AV biones, n. pl. (Zoñi.) A genns of the order Abran- 


disagreeable redness of the eyes, which ure exactly 
similar to those of the white rabbit and the ferret. The 


| 


chians, distinguished by having the body bristled with 
tubercles. 
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AY bite, n. [From Lat. albus, white] (Min.) An unsilicate, 
triclinic white crystal of the Mldspar group. Comp. 
silica 6'6 alumina 196, soda 11-8. It is a constituent 
of several rocks. Different varieties are found in the 
United States. 

Alboin, « king of Lombardy, who, after having slain 
Canimuud, King of the Gepidæ, married his daughter 
Rosamond. He was slain in 074, by an assassin instigated 
by his wife. He had incurred her hatred by sending 
her, during one of his fits of intoxication, a cup, wrought 
from the skull of her father, filled with wine, and forc- 
ing her, according to his own words, to drink with her 
father. This incident has been introduced by Alfieri, iu 
a very pathetic manner. in his tragedy culled Aosmunda. 

Al’bon, Jacquxs p’. See AND &, St. 

Al' bora, n. ( Med.) A sort of itch; or rather of compli- 
cated leprosy. It terminates without niceration, but 
by ſœtid evacuations in the mouth and nostrils; it is 
also seated in the root of the tongue. 

Al borak, n. The white mule on which Mohammed is 
ae to have journeyed from the temple of Jerusalem to 

eaven. 

Al’boran, a small island belonging to Spain, off the 
Mediterranean coast, the resort of smugglers, pirates, 
and fishing-vessels. It is not more than 2 m. long and 
1 broad. Lat. 350 58’ N.; Lon. 319 1’ W. 

Al bret, Jeanne D? daughter of Margaret, Queen of 
Navarre,. B. 1528, She married Antoine de Bourbon in 
1548; gave birth in 1553 to a son, who was afterwards 
Henri IV. of France; and on the death of her father, in 
1555, became queen of Navarre. She lost her husband 
in 1562, and eagerly began to establish the Reformation 
in her kingdom. Being invited to the French court to 
assist at the nuptials of her son with Margaret of Valois, 
she suddenly expired, not without suspicion of having 
been poisoned. D. 1572. 

AV bright, iv Minnesota, a village of Scott co., on the 
Minnesota river, 21 m. S. W. of Shakopee. 

AV bright’s, in Jowa, a post-village of Des Moines co., 
about 3m. N.W. of the Mississippi river. 

Albrightsville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Carbon co. 

Albuea’sa, or ALBUCASIS, an Arabian physician, who 
composed many excellent works, excelled in surgery, 
and has described many instruments and operations. 
Lived in the lith century. 

Albucil'la, an immodest woman, mentioned by Tacitus. 

Albue'ra, or ALBUHERA, « town in Spain, Estremadura, 
13 m. S. S. E. of Badajoz, on the river aud near the moun- 
tains of the sume name. Here,on the 16th May, 1811, a 
sanguinary conflict took place between the allied Brit- 
ish, Spanish, and Portuguese troops under Marshal Beres- 
ford, and a French turce under Marshal Soult. Each 
army lost about 7,000 men in killed and wounded. In 
the end Soult, who commenced the attack, retreated. 

Albufei’ra, a seaport town of Portugal, S. coast Al- 
gurve, 28 m. E. of Lagos, Lat. 37 7! 30” N.; Lon. 79 19/ 12” 
W. vessels may anchor in the port. Pup. 2, 800. 

Albufe’ra, a lake near Valentina. in Spain, from which 
the title of Duke was given to Marshal Suchet. It is 
connected with the town by a canal, and is 10 miles in 
length and the sume in breadth, being divided from the 
sea by a narrow tongue of land, 

Albugi'nea, n. [Lat., from albus, white.) (Anat.) 1. A 
membrane of the eye: See ADNATA TuNICA.—2z. A strong, 
wlte, and dense membrane immediately covering the 
body or substance of the testicle. 

Albugin’eous, a. [Fr. allugineuz.) Resembling the 
white of the eye, or of an egg: au term applied to tex- 
tures, haters, 2 which are perfectly white. 

Albu’go, n. ( albugo ; Gr. leucoma.) ( Med.) A white 
opacity of the cornea of the eye. 

Albu‘la, a mountain-pass in Switzerland, Grisons, It 
crosses Mount Albula from the valley of Bergum. 
Highest point 7,713 teet above the level of the sea. 

Albu ’la, (Anc. Geog.) The river Tiber. 

Album, n. (Lat., from albus, white.) A tablet on which 
the Roman pretor’s edicts were written; it was put 
up in a public place. It was probably called album 
because the tablet was white. The word was also used 
to signify a list of any body of persons, as of the sena- 
tors and of the judices.— In our day, a book which is 
intended to contain the signatures, or short verses, or 
other contributions of persons of note or supposed note, 
is called an album. The name is also given to a book 
which is merely intended as a repository for drawings, 
prints, verses, and such matters. Trifliug as it may 
appear, an album, in the hands of a person possessing 
goo taste, may be made n very graceful article of artistic 

oration, Some modern specimens are extremely 
costly. 

Albu’men, n. [Lat., tie white of eggs.) (Chem.) A 
substance which furms a constituent principle of or- 
pom bodies. It is common to plants aud animals. 

t is found in the green feculæ of plants in general, but 
it exists much more abundantly in animals than in 
plants. Of the animal fluids, it forms an essential part 
of the serum of the blood. In the animal solids it forms 
the principal part of all membranes; of the skin, of 
fibrin, the basis of muscle or flesh, and of the glands. A. 
then exists in the animal body in the fluid and in the 
solid form. The best example of fluid A. is the white 
of eggs, which is nearly pure albumen, held in solution in 
water, and combined with a small quantity of saline 
matter. In this state it is a tasteless, somewhat glairy, 
colorless liquid, soluble in cold water. If exposed to a 
heat of 10 F., it is readily coagulated, and becomes 
then insoluble. A. like most other animal substances, 
is composed of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen 
tn th» proportions of? C. 52°89; II. 7-54; O. 28°57; N. 1570 
2100. From its property of coagulating by heat, A. is 
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of great use in the clarification of liquids, Being ren-| Alby, a town of France, cap. of the dep. of Tarn om 


dered solid by the application of heat, it entangles all 
the substances not held in solution by the fluid, and 
carries them with it to the surface in the form of scum. 
— lt is a sure and effectual antidote against the corrosive 
sublimate, or bichloride of mercury, which is one of the 
most virulent of the mineral poisons. 

( Bot.) 


the Tarn. It is situated on a hill, and has a fine Gothic 
cathedral, which was begun in 1277, and finished in 
1480. Pop. 25,493. Alby, formerly Albiga, has suffered 
much at different periods for its attachment to Protes 
tantism, 


Alva, n. (Zoél.) See AUK. 
The substance which in some seeds is inter- Aleade’, n. 


See ALCAID, and ALCALDE. 


posed between the embryo and their coat. It varies Alese’us, a celebrated lyric poet of Mitylene in Lesbos, 


very much in density, and other characters and is often, 
the most valuable part of a plant. In the cocoanut, it 
is the meat, the milk being a fluid, uncondensed portion 
of it; in the coffee-seed, it is the part that is roasted; 
and in corn, it is that which is ground into flour. The 
oil of the castor-oil plant, and of the poppy, the aroma 


of the uutmeg, and the greasy, nutritious substance that | Al’eahest, n. 
This | Alen'ie, n. 


forms chocolate, are all the produce of albumen. 
substance in the beginning is of a pulpy nature, and is 
the matter in which the young embryo first makes its 
appearance; in this state it is present in all plants; but 
as the embryo, for the nutriment of which it is destined, 
increases in size, the albumen is gradually absorbed by 
it, either wholly, us in the turnip, the pea, the bean, and 


a contemporary of Sappho, to whom he paid his ad- 
dresses, Flourished about 600 B. C. His lyric muse was 
versed in all the forms and subjects of poetry, an anti- 
quity attributes to him hymns, odes, and songs. Of all 
his works nothing but a few fragments remain; they 
are found in Athengeus.—See ALcaic. 

See ALKANEST. 

1755 alcuicus.] (Anc. Pros.) A kind of verse 
consisting of five fect, a spondee or iambic, an iambic, 
a long syllable, and two dactyls. It is one of the most 
beautiful and melodious of all the lyric metres. Horace 
has employed it in many of his odes. German poel 
too, have imitated it, as Klopstock. It was inveni 
by Alcæus, 


the like; or in part only, the residue being of a consist-|—a. Relating to the kind of verse invented by Alcseus. 


ence varying between softness, as in the poppy, and ex- 
treme hardness, as in the date-palm. The composition 


“And take the Alcaic lute, 
Or thine own Horace, or Anacreon's lyre." —B. Jonson. 


and essential properties of the vegetable A. are the same|Aleaid’, n. (Sp. alcaide; Port. alcayde.] The same as 


as those of the animal albumen. 


ALCALDE, g. v. 


Albu'menize, v. a. (Photog.) To impregnate with Aleal’a, n. (Ar. el-calaat, a castle.) A very common 


albumen. 

Album Grz’cum, the white feces of dogs, formerly 

eed in medicine, and now by tanners for some secon- 
lary pu k 

Albu'minoid, 
Resembling albumen. 

Albuminoid Group. (Chem.) A group of com- 
pounds of organic origin, comprising albumen, fibrin, 
casein, and legumin. It owes its name of albuminoid to 
the general resemblance of its members to albumen, or 
white of eggs; the proportion of carbon to nitrogen being 
in all that ol 8 equivulents of the former to 1 of the latter. 

Albu'minose, n. (Physiol) Albuminoid matter 
prepared for absorption by the process of digestion. — 
Webster. 

Albu’minous, ALBUMINOSE, a. [Fr. albumineuz.] 
Having the properties of albumen. 


Albu’minousness, n. The state of being albuminous. 


Albuminu' ria, n. ( Med.) See Bricut's DISEASE. 

Albuquerque, Alroxso v, viceroy of India, surnamed 
the Great, and culled the Portuguese Mars. Sent with a 
squad.on to India, by king Emanuel, he arrived Sept. 
26, 1503, on the coast of Malabar; took possession of 
Goa; subdued the whole of Malabar, Ceylon, the Sunda 
islands, and the peninsula of Malacca. In 1507 he made 
himself master of the island of Ormus, at the entrance 
of the Persian gulf. Notwithstanding his great merits, 
he did not escape the envy of the courtiers, and the sus- 


name in the southern parts of Spain, where the empire 
of the Arabs was of the Jongest duration. 

Alcala de Gisvert, a town of Spain, prov. Valen- 
cia; pop. 4,954, 


a. [Lat. albumen, and Gr. eidos, ſorm.] Aleal’a de Henares, a beautiful town of Spain, in 


New Castile, on the river Honares, 17 m. E.N.E. of Ma- 
drid. Pop. 5,000. It is the birthplace of Cervantes. 
The polyglot bible of Alcala, by Cardinal Ximenes, was 
printed here. It took 12 years to complete it, namely, 
from 1502-1517, and the cost exceeded $275.000. It was 
the first polyglot Bible ever printed. 600 copics were 
struck off, 3 on vellum, One of these three was depos 
ited in the royal library at Madrid, a 2d in the royal 
library at Turin; the 8d, supposed to have belonged te 
the cardinal himself, after passing through various 
hands, was purchased at auction, Paris, 1817, for $17,900 

Aleal/a de los Gazules, a town of Spain, prov 

8 5155 38 m. E. of Cadiz, and 48 m. S. of Seville. Pup 
„516. 

Alcala la Real, a town of Spain, prov. Jaen, on the 
Gualcoton, 2,700 feet above the level of the sea, 30 m 
W.8.W. of Jaen. Hp. 6,738. On the 28th Jan., 1810, 
the French defeated the Spaniards in the vicinity of 
this town. 

Alcal atraz, or ALCALATRACES, in California, a small 
fortified island, commanding the entrance of the Golden 
Gate, in the bay of San Francisco, 244 miles N. of the 
town. Called also Pelican Island. 


picions of king Emanuel, who sent Lopez Soarez, the Aleal/de,n. [Sp., from Ar. al-kadi, jndge.] A Spanish or 


personal enemy of A., to fill his place. He died a few 


Portug. magistrate, answering to our justice of the peace. 


days after receiving the intelligence, at Goa, in 1515. A.| Alcame’nes, a Greek sculptor, the disciple and rival 


was the first to lead a European fleet into the waters 
of the Red sea. That he was a great and enlightened 
man there can be no question; and this is testified in the 


of Phidias. He was one of the three greatest statuarice 
of ancient Greece, the others being Phidias and Polyole 
tus. Fifth century B. c. 


rare fact of both Moors and Indians, after his death, re-| Aleamenes, one of the Agidæ, king of Sparta, suc 


pairing to his tomb as to that of a father, to implore 
redress from the cruelty and wrong which they were 


ceeded his father, and reigned 37 years. Lived u. c. 900 
and is known by his apothegms. 


doomed to suffer from his successors. Fifty years after | Alen'ino, a town of Italy, in the Island of Sicily, 24 m. 


his death, his remains were conveyed to Portugal. 
Emanuel ennobled the son of A., who wrote a history 
of his father’s enterprises. 

Albuquer’que, in New Mexico territory, a post-town 


W.S.W. of Palermo. It is situated on high ground, iu a 
fine, open, cultivated country, and is well sheltered by 
large woods of olive-trees. yp. 19,518. Not far from 
the town are the ruins of Sagitta, q. v. 


of Bernalillo co., on the Rio Grande, abt. 60 m. S.W. of | Al’eamiz, a town of Spain, prov. of Ternel, in Aragon, 


Santa Fé. Pop.1,307. Near it is the military post of 
Camp Vigilance. 


on the Guadaloupe. There are in this vicinity rich 
mines of alum. Pup. 6,400. 


Albuquerque, a town of Spain, prov. of Estrema-| Alean’na, n. (Bot.) See HENNA. 


dura, on the frontier of Portugal, 22 m. N. N. W. of | Alcan’‘tara, a 


Badajoz. Pup. 5,470. 

AV burg, in Vermont, a township of Grand Isle co., on 
a peninsula between the Canada line, Missisque Bay, 
and Richelieu river, in communication with Lake 
Champlain. 

Alburg seein 
above township, 87 miles N.W. of Montpelier. 

Albur’nous, a. Belonging or relating to alburnum. 

Albur' num, n. [From Lat. albus, white] (at.) 
That part of the stem of trees which timber-merchants 
call sapwood. It is the newly formed, unchanged wood 
lying immediately below the bark, and is always of a 
very light color. It is the principal channel through 
which the crude sap is conveyed from the roots into the 
leaves, and is, therefore, an indispensable part in all 
exogenous trees, (See AGE or Trers.) It consists of 
little besides vegetable tissue; in which respect it dif 
fers from heariwood or duramen, which is vegetable 
tissue combined with solid secretions, the nature of 
which varies with species. It is probably on the latter 
account that heartwood is so much more durable than 
sapwood; for all vegetable tissue is in itself equally 
perishable, and it only ceases to be so in consequence 


rt town of Brazil, prov. of Mar 
anhão, on a hill, 25 m. N.W. of San Luis de Maran- 
bão. The surrounding territory is productive of excel- 
lent cotton and rice; and the salt lakes, a little to the 
N. of the town, might yield the largest supplies, if they 
were properly managed. Pop. about 10,000, 


in Vermont, a post-village in the Aleantara, a fortified town of Spain, cap. of a district 


of the same name, prov. of Estremadura; — the Nove 
Crsarea of the Romans. Pop. 4,273. 
A. (Order of.) At the expulsion of the Moors in 1213, 
which was aided by the Kus. 
of San Julian del Pereyro, 
the defence of the town was 
intrusted to them, and they 
thenceforwird assumed the 
title of Knights of Alcantara. 
In 1492, Ferdinand the Catho- 
lic united the office of Grand 
Master with the crown. The 
order has been since abolish- 
ed. At their nominations, the 
knights might prove four gen- 
orutions of nobility. The crest 
of the order was a pear-tree. 


of the presence of secretions of a less destructible char-| Alean’tarilla, 4 town of 


acter. While many plants have the alburnum and 
heartwood distinctly separated, there are others, tech- 
nically called whitewooded trees, which consist of noth- 
ing but alburnum. This arises from their not forming 


Spain, prov. of Murcia, 5 m 8. 
W. of Murcia, in a district of 
the same name, famous for its 
wines. Pop. 4,083, 


any solid secretions which can give durability to the Alear’az, a town of Spain, 


central parts; hence all such trees are quickly perish- 
able, and are generally unfit for any but temporary 


urposes, á 
Alburnus, n. (Zodl.) See BLEAK. 
Syria, where Antony waited for the arrival of Cleopatra. 


prov. of New Custile, 34 m. 
from Albacete. There are in 
the neighborhood mines of 
zinc and copper. Pop. 7,500. 


Fig. 72 — ORDER OF 
ALCANTARA. 


Albus Pagus. (Anc. Geog.) A place near Sidon, in| Alearra’za, n. Sp., from Ar. al-kurrdz.) A vessel of po- 


rous earthenware, used for cooling liquors.—8ee CooLER, 
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Aleasalica, iu Georgia, a creek entering the Ocmul- 
gee in Irwin co. 

Alen zur de San Juan, a town of Spain, prov. of 
La Mancha, 55 m. S E. of Toledo. Zùp. 7,500. 

Alce n, n. (Bo) See ALTHÆA. 

Alcedin'id:e. n. pl. (Zoll.) The Kingfishers, a family 
of birds, order /nsessores, Their principal charac- 
teristics are, a long, straight, quadrangular bill, thick 
and pointed; the nostrils at the side of the base of the 
bill running obliquely; the tail and legs short; very 
short tarsi, and the outer and middle tues united half 
their length. Ponds and slow waters are their favorite 
resorts; they live principally on fish, and are of solitary 
babits. Their plumage is of a brilliant blue or green 
color. The genus Alcedo forms the type of this 

Troup. 

A ede. ANTONIO DE, a native of Spanish America. He 
spent 20 years of his life in compiling a“ Dictionary of 
American History and Geography,” published in Madrid, 
1786. 

Alce‘do, or Ceryle. n. (Zotl.) A genus of birds, 
family Alcedinide, Two s es are found in the U. S.; 
the common kingfisher or Ceryle Hulcyım, about 13 
inches long; and the Texas kingfisher, Ceryle Ameri- 
cana, onl 4 inches long. When watching for its prey, 
the kingfisher perches itself upon some overhanging 
branch, with its long dagger-like bill pointed downward, 
and its eye intent upon the water beneath. Suddenly, 
it darts downward, plunges headlong into the water, 


>. — 
Fig. T3.—KINGFISHER, (Ceryle Halcyon.) 


and speedily reappears with a minnow or other small 
fish between its mandibles. Without losing its hold, 
it passes the fish through its bill until it has fairly 

it by the tail, and then destroys its life by 
smartly striking its head three or four times against 
the branch, after which it gulps its prey at one mouth- 
fal, except when it bears it away to the nest for the 
supply of the young. The fishbones, scales, and other 
indiestiblo parts are alterward disgorged by the 
mouth. 

Alces’te, or Atcestis. (Myth.) Daughter of Peleas, 
aud wife of Admetus, king of Thessaly. Her husband 
was sick, and, according to an oracle, would die, unless 
some vne else made a vow to meet death in his stead. 
This was secretly dune by A. She became sick, and 
Admetus recovered. After her decease, Hercules vis- 
ited Admetus, with whom he was connected by the ties 
of hospitality, and promised his friend to bring back 
his wife from the infernal regions. He made good his 
word, na Pluto to restore A. to her husband. 
Euripides has made this story the subject of a tragedy. 

Alcester, a parish and town of England, co. of War- 
wick, 16 m. W.8.W. of Warwick. Pup. of parish, 2,128. 

Alchemie, Alchem ical, a. Relating to alchemy 
or produced by it. 

A em'i „adv. In an alchemical manner. 

Alehemilla, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, ord. San- 

misorbacræ. q. v. 

Alchemist. n. One who practises, or is versed in, 
alchemy. 

Alchemis'tic, Alchemis’tical, a. Relating to 
alchemy , alchemical. 

Al’chemize, v.a. To transmute. (x.) 

Alchemy, Atcuymy, n. [Fr. alchimie, from Ar. 
al-kimia.| The pretended art of making gold and sil- 
ver, and, sabacanently, of preparing a universal medi- 
cine. Those alchemists who were supposed to be skilled 
in the art were termed adepts.—In the opinion of the 
alchemists, all the metals are compounds, the baser of 
them containing the same constituents as gold, but 
mixed with various impurities, which, being removed, 
the common metals were made to ussume the properties 
of gold. The change was effected by what was termed 
Lapis philosophorum, or the philosopher's stone, which 
is commonly mentioned as a red powder possessing a 
peculiar smell. It is not quite certain at what period 
or in what country A. arose; but it is generally sup- 
posed that it originated among the Arabians when they 

zun to turn their attention to medicine, after the 
establishment of the caliphs; or that, if it had been 
previously cultivated by the Chinese and the Greeks, 
as there is some reason to suppose, it was taken up by 
the Arabians and reduced by them into regular 
and order. The Egyptian Hermes Trism 125 et 
mentioned as one of the earliest alchemists. For 
reason. chemistry und alchemy received the name of 
Hermetic art; but the writings bearing his name are 
undoubtedly spurious. Geber, an Arabian physician 
who lived in the 7th century, is one of the earliest 
elehemists whose works ure extant, After him, the 
mat celebrated alchemists are: Albertus Magnus, 
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Bacon. Arnaldus de Villa Nowa, 
Nicolas Flammel, Pierre le Bon, Ferrari, John Isaac 
Hollandus, George Riply, and Basil Valentine, As the 
alchemists were assiduous workmen, says Dr. Thomson, 
(History of Alchemy,)— as they mixed all the metals, 
salts, &c., with which they were acquainted, in various 
ways with each other, an sulgectad such mixtures to 
the action of heat in close vessels, their labors were 
occasionally repaid by the discovery of new substances, 
of much greater activity than any with 
which they were previously acquainted. In this way 
they were led to the discovery of sulphuric, nitric, and 
muriatic acids. These, when known, were made to act 
upon the metals; solutions of the metals were obtained, 
and this gradually led to the knowledge of various me- 
talline salts and preparations, which were introduced 
with considerable advantage into medicine. Thus the 
alchemists, by their absurd pursuits, gradually formed 
a collection of facts which Jed ultimately to the estab- 
lishment of scientific chemistry. Modern chemistry 
places metals in the class of elements, and denies the 
vesibility of changing an inferior metal into gold, 
ut electricity has not said its last word; and when 
man will have mastered that great power of nature, 
many of the elements will be found, probably, to be only 
compound bodies. The possibility of obtaining metals 
from other substances which contain the ingredients 
composing it, and of changing one metal into another, 
5 ree of refining it, must, therefore, be left unde- 
cided. 


Raymond Lully, 


Aleibi‘ades, the son of Clinias, B. in the 82d Olym- 


piad, abt. 450 B. C., was one of the most distinguish 
statesmen and generals of Athens during the eventful 
period of the Peloponnesian war. Descended on both 
sides from the illustrious families of his country, born 
to the inheritance of great wealth, endowed with extraor- 
diuary beauty of person, and with mental qualifications 
no less brilliant, it seemed evident from his early youth 
that he would exert no slight influence over the coun- 
sels and the fortunes of Athens. The faults of Alcibi- 
ades were those of a spoilt 
child of fortune: he was 
fickle, selfish, overbearing, 
and extravagant. But these 
faults clouded, not concealed, 
his nobler qualities. Pas- 
sionately fond of show and 
splendor, a frequent victor 
in the Olympic games, and 
ed of a more criminal 
notoriety as a favored suitor 
among the most dignified 
matrons of Athens, he never 
lost sight of more manly ob- 
jects of ambition; and he met 
the proffered friendship of 
Socrates with eagerness, as 
the surest means of acquiring 
that mental cultivation 
which at Athens was the 
best, though not the only key to political power. The 
1 soon acquired over his wayward pupil that 
fiuence which he seems to have exercised over all 
who came within his circle; and the close intimacy 
which arose between these opposite characters was 
cemented by a singular reciprocity of benefits, In a 
battle fought near Potidæa, rates saved the life of 
A., and the latter repaid the obligation by a similar 
service at the battle of Delium. But the influence of 
Socrates was insufficient in this case to work a perma- 
nent change of character; and the political life of A. 
proves that he had not profited much by the moral in- 
structions of his muster. In the Pelovonnesian war, he 
was appointed to command with Lysimachus, under 
Nicias, in an expedition against Syracuse; but while he 
was thus employed, a charge of impiety was preferred 
aginst him at home. One morning all the Herma, or 
half-statues of Mercury, which abounded in Athens, 
were found defaced; and on a reward being offered for 
the discovery of the offenders, some slaves gave informa- 
tion that it was done by A. and his drunken companions. 
For this he was ordered home; but, fearful of the con- 
sequences, he withdrew to Sparta, and stirred up the 
Lacedemonians to declare war against Athens. Soon 
after this, however, his friendship for the Spartans de- 
clined. when he went over to the king of Persia, Sub- 
sequently, he was recalled by the Athenians, when he 
obliged the Lacedemonians to sue for peace, made 
several conquests in Asia, and was received in triumph 
at Athens. His popularity was of short duration; the 
failure of an expedition against the island of Andros ex- 
posed him to the resentment of the people, and he fled to 
Pharnabazus, whom he almost induced to make war upon 
Lacedomon. This was told to Lysander, the Spartan 
eneral, who prevailed upon Pharnabazus to murder A. 
wo servants were sent for that purpose, and they set 
on fire the cottage where he was, and killed him with 
darts as he attempted to make his escape. He was in 
the 46th year of his age; 404 B. c. 


Fig. 74. — ALCIBIADES, 


Alei’‘des. (Myth.) A name of Hercules, either from his 


strength (alke), or his great-grandfather, Alcwus. — 
Also a name of Minerva. 

AV cida, or Alb n. pl. ( Zool.) The Auks, a family of 
birds, order Natatores, including the Auks proper, Pen- 
guins, Puffins, and Guillemots. They are oceanic birds, 
and have the bill compressed and pointed, The powerof 
their wings as organs of flight is generally very circum- 
scribed,but their ill structure is admirably adapted foran 
aquutic lite. The legs nre extremely short but powerful, 
and placed so tar back ward that, in resting on the rocks, 
the birds appear to stand in an upright position. Their 
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food consists of fishes, Crustacea, and other marine ppe 
éuctions; but they never resort to fresh water. 


Fig. 75. — PENGUIN (A. patagonica.) 

Aleimus, surnamed Jaon, a high-priest of the Jews, 
who obtained that office from Antiochus Eupator, king 
of Syria, but rendered himself odious to his countrymen 
7 is avarice and cruelty. He died two years after 
his election. Lived in the 2d century B. c. 

Aleine, n. pl. (Zul.) A sub-fumily of birds, fam. 
Alcide, The gen. Alca, or Auk, forms the type of this 

oup. — See AUK. 

Alecin’ous, king of Phmasia (Corfu), entertained and 
listened to the wonderful adventures of when 
shipwrecked on his coast; whence arose the proverb of 
the Sturies of Alcinous for improbability. 

Alcixous, a Platonic philosopher, lived in the 2d cen- 
tury, A.D. He wrote an “ Introduction to the Philoso- 
phy of Plato,” translated into English by Stanley. 

he n. (Zoil.) A gen. of Dorsibranchiate 
ides, distinguished by having two foliated gills and a 


couple of bronchial tubercles. 
Ale puren, 


the most distinguished of the Grecian 
tolary writers, flourished probably in the 2d century 
before Christ. We bave 116 fictitious letters by him, 
which give a curious picture of Grecian manners. 
Alei'ra. a town of Spain, prov. Val on an island 
of the Xucar, 25 m. S. S W. of Valencia. Fup. 13,000. 
Alek’muar, or ALKMAAR, the chief town in North 
Holland, 19 m. from Amsterdam, It is the greatest 
cheese-mart in the world, 3 of 4,000 tons of that 
art. being sold every year. t. 52° 38’ N.; Lon. 40 43’ 
E.—In 1573, 4. was besieged by the Spaniards, who 
failed to take it, after persevering for ten years in the 
attempt. In 1799 it was taken by the British and Rus- 
sian troops under the Duke of York. Pup. 10,000. 
Alemuze’on, a philosopher of Crotona, and iple of 
Pythagoras He was the first writer on natural philos- 
ophy, and believed in the theory that the stars were 
animated beings. f 
Are, (yt, son of Amphiarous and Eriphyle of Ar- 
; chosen chief of the seven Epigoni, in which capacity 
e took and destroyed Thebes. His father, goin to war, 
charged A. to put to death Eriphyle, who trayed 
him. He did so, and was pursued by the Furies. An 
oracle informed him that, to escape their vengeance. he 
must reside in a land which was not in existence when 
he was cursed by his mother. Heat last found for 
a short time, on an island in the river Achelous, where 
he married Callirrhoë, the daughter of the god of the 
river, alter repudiating his former wife, Arsinoë. But 
he did not long enjoy peace. At the uest of his 
wife, he attempted to recover the fatal nec! of Her- 
mione from his former father-in-law, the priest Phlegeus, 
who caused him to be murdered by his sons. 
Ale’man, of Lacedemon or Sardis, one of the earliest 
Grecian writers, of whose poems only some fragmenta 
remain in different authors. He is said to have been 
the first writer in amorous poetry. Flourished 672 B. 0. 
Alema’‘nian, a. Relating to the lyric poet Aleman. 
Alemanian Verse. (Anc. Pros.) A kind of verse con 
sisting of two dactyls and two trochees. 
Ale’mena, (Myth.) Daughter of Electryon, king of 
Argos, aud wife of Amphitryon. Jupiter loved her, and 
deceived her by assuming the form of her husband. 
From this connection, which continued for 3 nigh 
sprung Hercules. 5 
Alco, n. (Zoöl.) A kind of dog domesticated in Peru 
and Mexico before the discovery of America, and alse 
found in a wild state in those countries. Its origin has 
not been ascertained. 
Al'coate, and Alcohate, n. See ALCOHOLATE. 
Alcohol, n. (Ar. alkohl; Fr. aloahol and alcool.) (Chem.) 
A colorless, volatile, inflammable liquid, of an agreeable 
well-known spirituous odor, and an acrid, burning taste 
termed also spirit of wine, and Ethylic or vinic alcohol 
It is an ingredient of all fermented liquors. It consiste 
of g vol. ether vapor, and 4 vol. vapor of water; spec 
grav. ‘7947 at 59; boiling-point, 173°; spec. gray. of 
vapor, 1:6133. Formula, CIO. It has never been 
frozen, though at 166° below zero it becomes viscid. 
Brandy and whiskey contain about 50 per cent. of 
A. When inflamed in the open air, A. burns with a 
bluish-white flame, the product of combustion being 
carbonic acid and water. Alcohol furnishes a cleanly 
and valuable fuel to the chemist; it emits a hi 
perature during its combustion, and deposits 
upon cold bodies which are intruduced into its fame 
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Jt is a solvent of great value. It usually exerts but 
Jittle chemical action upon the bodies which it dis- 
solves, und owing to its volatility, it is easily expelled 
by a gentle heat, leaving the substances which it previ- 
ously held in solution in a pure state. It dissolves 
many of the gases freely; some of them, as for instance 
protoxide of nitrogen, carbonic ucid, and cyanogen, are 
dissolved by it more readily than by water. Most of 
the deliquescent salts are soluble in alcohol, but the 
efflorescent salts, and those which are sparingly soluble 
in water, are not dissolved by it. With anhydrous 
saline bodies, it forms the compounds termed alcohol- 
ates. Alcohol likewise dissolves many organic bodies 
freely, such as the resins, the essential oils, the vegetable 
alkaloids, and many of the vegetable ucids. It also dis- 
solves, more sparingly, sugar, and the soups of potash, 
soda. and ammonia; but the fats and finer oils, with 
the exception of castor-cil, are dissolved by it in but 
small quantities. — Preparation. Alcohol may be ob- 
tained in a state of purity by subjecting to distillation 
any saccharine solution that has undergone fermenta- 
tion; for, being more volatile thun water, it passes over 
in the first part of the distillation, accompanied with 
more or less water. By repeated rectification, it may 
be concentrated till it contains about 10 per cent. of 
water. Beyond this point the water adheres to it so 
strongly that it requires a different process for the com- 
plete separation of the last portions :—it is first rectified 


from charcoal, with a view of retaining all essential 
oils to which the peculiar odor or flavor of different 
spirits are mainly owing, and is then mixed with about 
half its weight of quicklime, and allowed to stand for 
three or four days; the lime gradually slakes and falls 
to powder, in consequence of its conversion into a hy- 
drate, at the expense of the water in the alcohol; then, 
on applying the heat by means of a bath of chloride of 
ealcium, the pure spirit may be distilled off, the hydrate 
of lime retaining the water at temperatures far above 
3000 F. Any traces of water which it may still retain 
are removed by a second distillation from quicklime, or 
from caustic baryta. The alcohol thus obtained is 
anhydrous, or, as it is often termed, absolute je,. 
As A mixes with water in all proportions, it is often 
important to determine the amount of A. contained in 
the mixture. That is easily done by means of the AL- 
COHOLMETER, Q. v. 

({(Physinl.) As n drink, A. is one of the most powerful 
antagonists of life. When pure, it ix a deadly poison; 
when diluted, its pernicious effects are not so rapid, of 
course, but it is ever injurious to health, The able and 
recent researches of Dr. E. Smith, and MM. Lallemand, 
Duroy, and Perrin, have positively proved that A. is not, 
in any case, a food, as it is too generally believed; and 
that it is neither transformed nor destroyed within the 
organism. 4. does not assimilate; it passes out of the 
stomach in precisely the same condition in which it 
entered it. It shows itself in the breath of the habitual 
drinker, in his perspiration, his evacuation. It is still 
alcohol. Part may be retained in the blood, which it 
thins and weakens. For explaining the effects of alco- 
holic inebriation, it is said that A., taken in large doses, 
is at first intensely stimulating, bat that a secondary 
depression quickly arises, which disturbs all the intel- 
lectual powers. We believe it highly improper to give 
the name of stimulant to the effect of A. on the mental 
faculties. 4. does not stimulate; it paralyzes. This 
will be easily understood. — As opium, ether, aud chloro- 

A. is a narcotic. The narcotics which especially 
affect the brain may exercise their depressing influence 
in such a way as to render that organ, at once, more or 
less incapable of ministering to any mental operation; 
or they may lessen, at first, only its capacity ter giving 
effect to certain kinds of mental energy, as it occurs 
when a large dose of A. is taken into the stomach. The 
first warning of alcoholic inebriation is flushing in the 
face, an occurrence which indicates that the blood is be- 
ginning to be saturated, the cervical sympathetic is 
beginning to be paralyzed. It is about this period that 
the drinker finds himself in unnaturally high spirits; 
that his animal passions are more prominent; that feel- 
ings of vanity carry him away in garrulity of talk, 
and that whatever sentimentalism there may be in his 
nature, is apt to come out, often ludicrously enough. 
The clue toa right appreciation of the successive phe- 
nomena is this: that the feelings, ordinarily suppressed 

by voluntary effort, are displayed, by the removal of the 
customary veils, in the order of their concealment. 
Reason and prudence and the moral sense, which form 
the varnish, mostly a thin one, superimposed upon the 
sensuous nature, vanish simultaneously with the faculty 
of estimating ideas of time and space, and with the 
power of accurate co-ordination of the muscular move- 
ments. This is the first stage of inebriation. The 
effects of A. proceeding gradually to develop them- 
selves, the nerves of sensation are completely paralyzed, 
and the drunkard, then voiceless, falls to the rank of 
an animal of the lowest class. This is the second 
stage, characterized by the stupidity of the face. At last, 
paralysis extending itself to the nerves of motion, leaves 
the body in a state of complete insensibility. After this 
regular and progressive extinction of the vital properties 
of the various portions of the nervous system, a fourth 
and last stage may follow, if the quantity of the absorbed 
A. was considerable; the paralysis reaches the heart, 
and death is the immediate consequence, exactly as it 
occurs with other narcotics. — In the recovery from the 
poisonous influence of A., the brain is the first to lose 
the influence of the poison. As a consequence of the re- 
storation of consciousness which this briugs about, the 
mind takes cognizance of the condition of the still 
half devitalized sensory nerves, and there is thereforo 
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usually the sensation of neuralgic pain, often followed 
by vomiting and muscular tremor, When A. is brought 
into contact with u solution of molybdic acid in strong 
sulphuric acid, a deep azure coloration takes place. 
This test is so sensitive, it is affirmed, that so small 
a quantity of A. as .1666 part of a grain may be de- 
tected. 

Alcoholate, Alcohate, Alcoate, n. [Fr. aloo 
hotat.) (Chem.) Crystallizable compounds formed by the 
combination of anhydrous alcohol with many anhy- 
drous saline bodies in definite proportions, and in which 
the alcohol seems to occupy the place of water of crys- 
tallization. The chlorides and the nitrates offer the best 
examples of the formation of alcoholates, 

Alcoholic, a. [Fr. alcoholique.] Pertaining to, contain- 
ing, or having the properties of, alcohol. 

Alecoholiza’tion, n. (Fr. alcoholisation.] The act of 
rectilying spirits. 

AV coholize, v. a. Fr. alcoholiser.] To convert into alco- 
hol; to rectify spirits. 

Alcohol' meter, ALCOHOLOM’E- 
TER, ALCUOMLTER, n. [Fr. alcoholo- 
mitre.) Au instrument for deter- 
miuing the strength of spirits, and 
usually made of glass, in the form 
represented (Fig. 70). This is the 
Gay-Lussac’s A., the simplest aud 
the best of all. The stem is divided 
into 100 degrees; it sinks to 0° or 
A in pure water, and to 100° or B 
in pure alcohol. If it sinks to 55°, 
it indicates that the liquor con- 
tains 55 per cent, alcohol and 45 
per cent. water. This instrument 
is only accurate at the temperature 
of 16°C. If the temperature is dif- 
ferent, theindication of the Alcohol- 
meter must be corrected by means 
of tables prepared fur the purpose, 
to be seen in special books. 4 

rical, a. Relating ` 

to the alcoholmeter, . 


n. The process of ascertaining the Fig. 76. 
strength of alcohol by determining the quantity of wa- 
ter contained in it—See ALCOHOLMETER. 

Aleo’na, iu Michigan, a county bordering on Lake 
Huron, and drained by the Au Sable river. Area, about 
630 sq. m. 

Alcoomet’rical, a. Sce ALOOHOLMETRICAL. 

Alcoom'eter, n. [Fr. alcoomètre.] Sce ALCONOLMETER. 

Alcora, a town of Spain, prov. Valencia, 48 m. N. of 
Valencia ; pop. 5,609. 

Al'coran, n. See Koran. 

Aleoran’‘ic, ALOORAN’ISH, 4. Relating to the sacred’ 
book of the Mohammedans, or to Mohammedanism. 
Alecoran’ist, n. One who adheres strictly to the letter 

of the Koran or Alcoran,. 

Alcorn’s, in Iowa, a village of Adair co., 160 m. W. 
by 8. of Iowa city. 

Alcott, Louisa May. See p. 201. 

Alcove, n. [Fr., probably from Ar. al-kauban, a tent.] 
(Arch.) This word strictly means a recess in a chamber 
for the reception of a bed, separated from the other 
parts of the room by columns, ante, or balusters, The 
French were particularly partial to the alcore, using it 
almost always for state beds.—The term is commonly 
applied, in England, to ornamental and covered seats in 


pone: 
Aleove, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Fond du Lac 
co.. 70 m. N.E. of Madison. 


Al'covy River. Sce ULCOFAURACHER. 

Al'coy, a town of Spain, prov. Valencia, 24 m. N. of 
Alicante. Top: of town and district, 27,000. It is situ- 
ated among hills, at the source of a river of the same 
name, which, 35 m. further, falls into the Mediterranean 
near Gondia. 

Alcuin, or Albinus, Flaccus, was one of the most 
learned persons of the Sth century. B. at York, or in 
Scotland, in 732, he was made abbot of Canterbury. 
Charlemagne became acquainted with him in Parma, 
on his return from Rome, whence he had brought the 
pauan for a friend. At the invitation of the emperor, 

e consented to come to France. Soon after he arrived, 
780, the emperor bestowed upon him several rich ab- 
beys. But the principal occupation of Alcuin was as a 
public teacher of what was then called the totum scibile, 
or entire circle of human learning. In this capacity 
he was frequently honored with the attendance at his 
lessons of the emperor himself, his children, and tho 
lords of the court, The school thus established by 
Alcuin is considered by French antiquaries as the germ 
from which the University of Paris originated. In 
796, the emperor gave him the abbey of St. Martin of 
Tours, where he established a school, which soon be- 
came greatly celebrated. 4. died in 804, and was buried 
in the church of St. Martin. Over his remains was in- 
scribed, on a plate of copper, an epitaph composed by 
himself, of which the following are two of the lines: 

“Quod nunc es, fueram, famosus in orbe, viator ; 
Et quod nunc ego sum, tuque futurus eris.” 
The first edition of his collected works was published 
at Paris in 1617, (1 vol. folio.) 

AVeyon, n. See HALOYON. 

Alcyo'nacea, n. pl. (Z.) A sub-ord. of polyps, 
ord. Alcymaria. It comprises polypes which are tur- 
binate at the base, and which are found incrusting 
foreign bodies. It embraces 4 fam., Alcyonida, Leni- 
dea, Crrnularida, and Tubiporide. 

Aleyona’ria, n. pi. ZA.) An ord. of polyps, con- 
taining those which have well-developed actiual, mural, 

C. 
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and abactinal regions; eight long, pinnte yona ten- 
tacles around a narrow disk; and which are united 
by budding. It comprises 3 sub-ord.,—Pennatulucea, 
Gorgonacea, und Alcyvnacea. 

Aley’one, or Haicyoxe. (Myth.) A daughter of Eolus. 
She married Ceyx. who was drowned as he was going 
to consult the oracle. When she found his body lying 
on the shore, she threw herself into the sea, and was, 
with her husband, changed into birds of the same name, 
with power to keep the waters culm while they built, 
and sit on their nests on the surface of the ocean. 

AicY'one. (Myth.) One of the Pleiades, daughter of 
Atlas and Pleione. She had Arethusa by Neptune, 
and Eleuthera by Apollo. She, with her sisters, was 
changed into a constellation.—See PLEIADES. 

Aley one. (Anc. Geog.) A town of Thessaly, where 
Philip of Macedon, Alexander's father, lost one of his 
eyes. 

Alcy’one, n. (Astron.) A star of the 3d magnitude, 
the brightest among the Pleticdes, sometimes for that 
reason called the Light of the Pleiades. 

Alcyonia Palus. Anc. Geog.) A lake of Corinth, 
whose depth the emperor Nero attempted in vain to 
fathom, Nocturnal orgies were annually celebrated 
there in honor of Bacchus. 

Aleyon ‘ie, a. Pertaining or relating to the Alcyonide, 

Alcyon'idæ, n. „/. (Z.) A fam. of polyps, sub-ord. 
Alcyomacea, containing those in which the polyps are 
united, forming lobed or arborescent clusters of fleshy 
or coriaceous texture, filled with calcareous particles, 
The cells vecupied by the polyps are placed at the ter- 
mination of canals which run through the polypodom, 
and which, by their union with each other, serve to 
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maintain a communication between the individual po 
lypes constituting the mass. The A. are always at 
tached to submarine bodies. The gen. Alcyonium is the 
pracne one. 

Aleyonite, n. (Pal) A fossil zoöphite, found in chalk 
formations. 

Al cyonium, u. (Z d..) A gen. of polyps, fam. Alcymidæ. 

Alcyonium Mare. (Anc. Geg.) A name given to 
that portion of the Sinus Corinthiacus, or Gulf of Lepanto, 
which lies between the promontory of Antirrhium and 
the coast of Meguris. 

Ald, or ALne, a river of England, in Suffolk, rising near 
Framlingham and joining the North sea at Oxford. 

Alda’bra, an island in the Indian ocean, composed of 
three separate parts, having a connection by coral 
rocks. Lat. 9° 26’ S.; lon. 46° 35/ E. 

Al dan, a river of Siberia which rises on the confines of 
China and joins the Lena, at lat. 63° 12’ N., lon. 129° 
40 E. There are several towns upon its banks, and in 
a course of 300 miles it is fed by various tributaries. 

Aldan Mountains, an E. Siberian chain of moun- 
tains terminating at Behring's Strait, average height 
4,000 ft. A branch which traverses Kamtschutka reaches 
an elevation of 10,54* ft. and in Klintshewskaja attains 
16,763 ft. — See ALTAI. 

Ald’borou h, a market-town in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, England; pop. of towu and parish 2,438, 
This is a place of great antiquity, supposed to have been 
the capital of the Brigantss, the most powerful of the 
nations of Britain before the conquest of that people by 
the Romans. But however this may be, the remains, 
which attest the former greatiwss of the place, go no 
further than the Roman dominion. Under that people 
A. had the name of Isurium, 

ALDBonoUGH, or ALEBOROUGH. another town of Englard, in 
Suffolk, on the Alde, 94 miles from London. The 
encroachments of the sea have made it lose its former 
importance. It is a sea-bathing resort; pop. of parish 
1,627. 

Aldeb/aran, n. [Ar.] (Astron.) The Arabic name of ;. 
large and bright star of the first magnitude, called m 
modern catalogues A. Tauri, situated in the eye of the 
constellation Taurus, whence it is called also by the 
Arabs Ain al Thaur, the bull’s-eye. It is the bright star 
in the group of the Hyades. Its light is rather reddish, 
and of late years it has become remarkable as having 
been frequently occulted by the moon, and having ex- 
hibited the curious phenomenon of projection on the 
moon's disk. It is easily found in the heavens by the 
following directions. Ifa line be drawn through the three 
conspicuous stars forming the belt of Orion, tavard the 
head, it passes just below Aldebaran and the Hyades; if 
toward the fert, it passes through Sirius, which is about 
the same distance from the belt as Aldebaran. It comes 
to the meridian at 9 o'clock on the 10th of Jan. 
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Aldegre’ver, Ixiricn, a German painter and en- 
graver, a pupil and successful imitator of Albert Dürer. 
B. in Westphalia in 1502, D. 1562. 

Aldehydeic, a. Denoting an acid prepared from an 
aldehyde. 

Al'dehydes, n. pl. [A contraction from alcohol dehy- 
drogenatus, alcohol deprived of its hydrogen | (Chem.) 
The name of a series of compounds produced by the ox- 
idation of the alcohol, less hignly oxidized than the 
acids, and standing in an intermediate position between 
the alcohol and the acids, The characteristic reaction 
of the series is the formation of definite compounds with 
the acid sulphites of alkali metals, Aldehyde is u volatile 
inflammable liquid, with a peculiar pungent irritating 
odor, which has a famt resemblance to that of apples. 
It is obtained by a gradual oxidation of alcohol in vari- 
ous ways. Form., Q,HyO. It may be mixed in all 
proportions with alcohol, ether, and water. It can 
scarcely be exposed to the air, without absorbing oxy- 
gen, and it then forms an acid compound. See p. 201, 

Alden, in [linois, a post-village and township of Mc- 
Henry co., 70 m. N.W. of Chicago. 

Alden. in Jwa, a post-village and township in Hardin 
cò. — Alden Village is on the Iowa river, about 70 miles 
N by E. of Des Moines. 

Alden, in New York, a township of Erie co., 22 m. 
S of Buffalo. 

Al'den, in Wisconsin, a township in the S. E. of Polk 
co. 

Al'denville, in Penna., a post-office of Wayne co. 

Alder, n. ( Bot.) See Aunus. 

Al'derbrook, in Arkansas, a post-office of Indepen- 
dence co. 

Alderbury, a small town of England, county of Wilts, 
3 m. from Salisbury, Pop. 1.438. At about a mile from 
the town is Clarendon, where formerly stood a mansion, 
which was a frequent residence of the early English 
monarchs. In it Parliament assembled, and Henry II 
enacted the celebrated Slatutes of Clarendon, framed to 
check the encroachments of Catholicism. 

Alder Creek, in New York, a village of Oneida 
co., 107 m. W. X. W. of Albany. 

Alder in lisa, a post-village, cap. of Mercer co., 
15 ım. S.E. of Mississippi river, and about 75 m. W. N. W. 
of Peoria. 

Alderman, n.; pl. ALDERMEN. [A. S., ealderman, 
from c r. older, and man, a man.) Princes, earls, 
governors of provinces, and othe: persous of distinc- 
tion, were generally termed aldermen by the Anglo- 
Saxons. But besides this general signification of the 
word, it was also applied to certain vilicers in particu- 
lar; thus, there was an 4. of all England (aldermannus 
totius Angle), the nature of whose oeh has not been 
well ascertained. There was alsc a king's A. (aller- 
mannus regis), who has been supposed to have been an 
occasional judge, with authority to administer justice in 
partial districts. There were also A. of cities, boroughs, 
and castles, and A. of hundreds, upon whose particular 
functions it is useless to speculate. Aldermen. at present, 
are ofticers associated with the mayor of a city, for the 
administration of municipal goveruments, both in Eng- 
land and the United States. — In some places they act 
as judges in certain civil and criminal cases. 

Al’dermancy. and Al’dermanry, n. The quality 
or office of an alderman, 

Alderman ‘ic, a. Belonging or relating to an alder- 
man. 

Al’derman-like, and Aldermanly, a. Like an 
alderman. 

Aldermanship, n. The condition of an alderman. 

Aldern, a. Made of alder. 

Alderney, or Aurigny, an island belonging to Great 
Britain. in the English Channel, 55 m, 8. from the isle 
of Portland, and 18 m. W. of Cape La Hogue in Nor- 
mandy. The channel between A. and the latter is dan- 
gerous in stormy weather from the strength and rapid- 
ity of the tide. This isle is about 314 miles in length, 
by 334 in breadth. It is celebrated ior its breed of cows 
(see Ox). Pop. 4932. 

Aldershot, and ALDERSHOTT, a parish of England, co. 
of Hants. Pop. 16,720, There is here, since 1554, a per- 
manent camp of 20,000 men, 

Aldie, in Virginia, a post-village of Loudon co., on 
Little river, 11% m. N. of Richmond. 

Aldine Editions. (Bibli g.) The name given to 
the works which proceeded from the press of the family 
of Aldus Manutius, — See Manutius, p. 1580. 

Aldobrand'ini. Sco Clement VIII. 

Aldrovan’dus, ULysses, an Italian, distinguished as 
a natural historian. B. at Bologna in 15 D. 1607. 
After pussing a life devoted to the most exalted pur- 
suits, and bringing together, at vast labor and expense, 
a magnificent collection of minerals, plants, and ani- 
mals, he died in an hospital, whict. ne was compelled to 
enter on account of his poverty. 

Aldstone Moor, a parish and town of England, co. 
of Cumberland, Leath ward, on the border ot Nortlium— 
berland. The town stands on » hill washed by the 
Tyne. Pop. of parish, 6,404. It is chiefly celebrated for 
its lead mines. 

Al dus. Seo Manutius, p. 1580. 

Ale, n. [A. S. eale, eala, aloth, from aelan, to inflame.) 
An amber-colored, malt, fermented liquor, differing 
from beer chietly by its strength and the quantity of 
saccharine matter remaining unfermented. Common 
beer has only 1 per cent. of alcohol, while brown ale 
has from 5 to 6 percent. The st ngest Burton ale is 
made with the best pale malt, and contains as much as 
8 per cent. of alcohol. The Scotch ales also, especially 
those of Edinburgh and Prestonpans, which have a high 
reputation, contain a very small amount of hops, aud 
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are distinguished for their vinous flavor. India pale ale 
differs from others chietly in having a larger quantity 
of hops. The use of au intoxicating beverage composed 
of barley and other grain steeped in water and after- 
wards fermented, may be traced in several parts of the 
ancient world. Pliny states that in his time it was in 
general use among the natives who inhabited the west- 
ern parts of Europe, and under dilferent names in 
Egypt, Spain, and Italy. 900 years before Pliny. Hero- 
dotus tells us that the Egyptians used a liquor made 
of barley, and Tacitus states that the ancient Germans 
for their drink drew a liquor from barley and other 
grains, and fermented it so as to make it resemble wine. 
Ale was also the favorite liquor of the Anglo-Saxons 
and Danes, and before the introduction of Christianity 
it was an article of belief among them that drinking 
copious draughts of ale formed one of the chief felicitics 
of their heroes in the hall of Odin. It is equally named 
as one of the chief liquors provided for a royal banquet 
in the reign of Edward the Contessor. By a statute of 
Ilenry III. (1266), the preamble of which alludes to 
earlier statutes on the same subject, a graduated scale 
was established for the price of ale throughout Eng- 
land. For a long time after the introduction of hops in 
England, which took place about the year 1524, the 
name Alt was restricted to the unhopped liquors in 
opposition to the German beer or hopped liquors. But 


as now used, the word ale does not imply the absence, 
but only a less proportion of hops. 

Ale’a, v. Lat., n game of hazard.) | Law.) The chance of 
gain or loss in a contract. 

(Conch.) A gen. of minute land-shells, found in marshy 
ground, roots of trees, moss, &c. 

Alea. (Anc. Geog A town of Arcadia, built by Aleus. 
It had three famons temples—that of Diana Ephesia. of 
Minerva Alea, and of Bacchus. At the annual festival 
held here in bonor of the latter deity, women were 
beaten with scourges, in accordance with a command of 
the Delphian oracle. 

Aleak’, udv. Ina leaking condition. 

(Naut.) To spring a leak, is suid of a vessel, when a 
leak commences in some part of her. 

AlVeatory, n. | From alea.) (Law.) An A. contract is an 
agreement of which the effects. with regard both to the 
advantages and losses, whether to all the parties, or to 
some of them, depend on an uncertain event. 

Ale’-berry, n. A beverage made by boiling ale with 
spice, sugar, and sops of bread. 

Ale’-brewer, n. One who brews ale. 

Ale’-conner, ALE’-K* NNER, n. In England, an officer 
sworn to look at the assize and goodness of ale and 
beer. — Also an officer whose office is to inspect the 
measures used in public-houses. 

Ale’cost, n. ( Bot.) The costmary, Balsamita vulgaris, 
sometimes put into ale to improve its taste, 

Alec'tor, 1. (Zu.) See Cursssow. 

Alectorom'achy, n. [Gr. alector, a cock, and mache, 
a battle.] Cock-fighting. 

Alec’trures, n. pl. See ALECTRURINE. 

Alectruri'næ, . pl. (2d!) A sub-fam. of dentirostral 
birds, ord. Passeres, fam. Muscicapde. 

Alectryom’ancy, and ALectrom’ancy, n. [dr.] An 
ancient practice of foretelling events by means of acock. 
The letters of the alphabet were traced on the ground, 
anda grain of corn laid on each; a cock was then per- 
mitted to pick up the grains; and the letters under the 
grains selected, being formed into words, were supposed 
to foretell the events desired.—Ency. Brit. 

Alee’tura, n. (Z<l.) Sve TALYGALLA. 

Ale’do, in Minois, a post-village, cap. of Mercer co., 
about 75 m. W. N. W. of Peoria, 

Ale’-draper, n. A keeper of an ale-house. 

Alee’, adv. [From a and lee. In Fr. seus le vent, under 
the wind.] (Naut.) The situation of the helm when it is 
pushed down to the lee side of the ship, in order to put 
the ship about, or to lay her head to the windward, 

Alett, udv. On the loft. (k.) 

Ale‘hoof, n. (Bot.) A species of ground-ivy, the Nepeta 
Fette ee ord. Lamiaceæ ; once so called on account of ita 

eing the chief ingredient with which ale was made. 

Ale’-house, n. A house where ale and beer are drunk; 
—istinguished froma tavern, where wines and liquors 
are also retailed. 

Aleman, Merzo, a Spanish writer, who lived in the 
16th century. He satirized the manners of his country- 
men in the masterly creation of Guzman de Alfarache, 
a novel published in Madrid, 1599. 

Alema‘nni, or ALLEMANMI, n. pl. [O. Ger. Allemannen, 
from ale, all, and Mann (pl. Mianer), a man;—all 
men, all sorts of men; a vast union of many tribes.) 
The name of a confederacy of several German tribes, 
which, in the beginning of the third century,approached 
the Roman territory. Their principal abode was the 
very heart of Germany, the space between the sources 
of the Rhine and the Danube; from this vital centre, 
their sway seems to have extended very far along the 
banks of both those rivers, occupying the entire space 
between them. In the earliest period of their history, 
their limits are supposed to have been the Rhine. the 
Danube, and the Maine; in subsequent ages, their terri- 
tory extended towards the Alps and the Jura mountains, 
Caracalla first fought with them, on the southern part 
of the Rhine, in 211, but did not conquer them, Maxi- 
min drove them beyond the Rhine, in 236, and Posthu- 
mius pursued them into Germany. But the A. did not 
desist from their incursions, Successively repulsed by 
Lollianus, the emperor Probus, and Constantius Chlorus, 
they were defeated by Julian, 357, who forced their 
princes to sue for peace. Valentinian I. had almost in- 
cessantly to contend with them in his own domain, 
Gratian, in 377, fought with them a bloody battle, at 
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Argusturia (Harburg). In the middle of the 5th cem 
tury, they spread over Helvetia After the great victory 
gained by the Frankish king Clodwig, at Tolbiacum, 496, 
many of them sought retuge with Theodoric the Great, 
who assigned to them abodes in Rhætia. They consoli- 
dated with the Suevi into a dukedom, called the Duchy 
of Alemannia, alter which their history is absorbed in 
the general histury of Germany. 

Aleman’nic, n. The language of the Alemanni. 

—a. Pertaining or relating to the Alemanni. 

Alembert, Jian Le Rosp p, B. at Paris, 1717, was 
a natural child, abandoned Ly his mother, exposed in 
a public market, by the church of St. Jean le Rond, and 
found by the overseer of the district, who intrusted him 
to the wife of a poor glazier, D'Alembert commenced 
his studies in the college of Mazarin, where he made 
surprising progress in mathematics. When he left col- 
lege, he returned to his foster-mother, with whom he 
lived altogether 40 years. Giving up all hopes of wealth 
or civil honors, he devoted himself entirely to his favor- 
ite studies. Some memoirs, which he wrote in the years 
1789 and 1740, procured him admission to the Academy 
of Sciences, in 1741, at the age of 24. From this time 
may be dated the career of honor which ranks him 
among the greatest benefuctors to science of the last cen- 
tury. In 1743 he produced his treatise on dynamics. 
In 1749 he solved the problem of the precession of the 
equinoxes, ascertained its quantity, and explained the 
rotation of the terrestrial axis. In 1752 he published 
an essay on the resistance of fluids, and soon alter ob- 
tained a pension from Louis XV. He next engaged with 
Diderot in compiling the celebrated “ Encyclopédie,” for 
which he wrote the preliminary discourse, whìch was s0 
excellent, that it drew from Condorcet the compliment, 
that in a century only two or three men appeared ca- 
pable of writing such. While engaged on mathemati- 
cal subjects, his name was not much known; Lut now 
he became celebrated by works of an historical and mis- 
cellancous character, such as his “ Philosophical, His- 
torical, and Philological Miscellanies;” “The Memoirs 
of Christina, Queen of Sweden,” and his © Elements of 
Philosophy.” Frederick, king of Prussia. oflered him 
the office of president of his academy, and Catharine, 
the empress of Russia, invited him into ber dominions as 
tutor to the grand-duke; but Alembert refused both. 
In 1765 he published his dissertation on the destruction 
of the Jesuits. He also published nine volumes of mem- 
oirs and miscellaueous pieces, and the“ Elements of 
Music.“ In 1772 he was elected secretary to the French 
Academy. and wrote the history of 70 of its members. D. 
1783. D'Alembert has been held up to reprobation on ac- 
count of his religious opinions. Nevertheless, the pub- 
lished writings of DA. contain no expressions offensive to 
religion. Had it not been for his private correspondence 
with Voltaire and others, which was published after his 
death, the world would not have known, except by im- 
plication, what the opinions of D'A. were. Ou this 
point we will cite respectable Catholic authority. The 
Bishop of Limoges said, during the life of D'A., “Ido 
not know him personally; but I have always heard that 
his manners are simple, and his conduct without a stain, 
As to his works, I read them over and over again, and 
I find nothing there except plenty of talent, great infor- 
mation, and a good system of morals. If his opinions 
are not as sound as his writings, he is to be pitied, but 
no one has aright to interrogate his conscience.’ The 
style of D'A.as a writer is agreeable, but he is not 
placed by the French in the first rank. His mathemati- 
cal works show thut he wrote as he thought without 
taking much trouble to finish. His expression was, 
“Let us find out the thing— there will be plenty of peo- 
ple to put it into shape,” —an assertion abundantly 
verified since his time, 

Alembic, n. [Ar. al, the, and ambeeg, a cup.) (Chem.) 
An obsolete form of still. In France, the term alembie 
is used to designate a glass still, consisting of a retort 
and head. 

Alem'broth, n. (Chem.) An old term, which was ap- 
plied by alchemists to the poisonous salt of wisdom, a 
double chloride of mercury and ammonia. It was used 
as a stimulant. 

Alemte‘jo. See ALENTEJO. 

Alen, Joux Vax, a distinguished Dutch painter of birds, 
landscapes, and representations of still life. B. at Am- 
sterdam, 1051; D. 1678. 

Alençon, a city of France, cap. of the dep. of the Orne, 
in a plain on the Sarthe, 105 m. W.S.W. of Paris.— Man. 
Cloth, linen, tanneries. Some houses still make tho 
celebrated lace called point d'Alençon. The A. diamonds 
are crystals of smoke quartz found in neighboring 
granite quarries. Pop. 14,760. 

Alength’, adv. [From a for ad, and length.) At full 
length; along; stretched at full length. (b.) 

Ale’nio, Juiius, an Italian Jesuit, who propagated 
Christianity with great successin China during s years, 
and wrote several books in the Chinese language. D. 
1649, 

Alentejo, a prov. of Portugal, between Lat. 370 20’ and 
300 40’, having, N. Beira, S. Algurve, E. Spain, and W. 
the Atlantic and part of Estremadura.—Area, 10,224 
sq. m.— Climate, hot and dry. Surface undulati 

Tagus, Guadiana, and 8ado.— Chief towns, Evora, 
the cap.; Beja, Villa-Viscosa, Portalegre, Elvas, and Es- 
tremoz. Lisbon is mostly supplied with corn from 
hence, and rice is grown in the low grounds; pop. 
320.277. 

Aleppo. or Haten-rs-Smanna, a city of Turkey in 
Asia, cap. of a pashalic of the same name, in the N. of 
Syria, on the Kovik (anc. Chalus), 70 m. E. of the Mediter 
ranean, Lat. 369 11/ N.; Lon. 879 10 E. The city rose 
to importance on the destruction of Palmyra, and be 
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eame the great emporium of trade between Europe and 
the East. A. hus a castle, a Mohammedan college, with 
numerous pupils, many Christian schools and churches, 
an ancient aqueduct, several large inns, and many ex- 
tensive warehouses and bazaars.—AManf. Silk, cotton, 
gold and silver thread stulls. Large caravans arrive 
from Bagdad, Bassora, Diarbekir, Mosul, Kurdistan, and 
Armenia. Consuls of most European nations reside at 
Aleppo. About 30 m. N.W. is Angoli Tagh, a mountain 
with ruins of a convent, and a uumber of deserted 
Villages, which indicate its former populousness. Pip. 
about 100,000; but previously to the earthquake of 1822 
it ix said to have been upward of 200,000, 

Alep po, in Pennsylvania, a township of Green coun- 


ty. 

Alert, a. Sp. a? erta, on the mound or post of the senti- 
nel on the fortification or rampart.) Watchtul; vigilant ; 
ready at u ca active; brisk; uimble.—Although A. is 
used for briskness or activity in general, it still is most 
appropriately used of cases in which, according to the 
etymology, the mind and body answer to some external 
call upon them, to be on the alert, or to be on the look- 
out, ready to act on short notice, being found prepared. 

(Nil) Upon the alert, on one’s guard; upon the wateh ; 
guarding against surprise or danger. 

Alert’, in Oii a post-village of Butler co 

Alertness, n. The quality or state of being alert; 
nimbleness; sprightliness. 

Ale’-pole, Alz-àosr. n. A pole or post set up for a 
sigu before an ale-house. 

Ale’-silver,7. A rent or tribute anciently paid to the 
Lord Mayor of London by the sellers of ale. 

Alessandria, ("City of Alexander,“) a fortified town 
of N. Italy, Piedmont, cap. of a prov. of the same name, 
on the Tanaro, 66 m. E. S. E. of Turin. It has a cathedral, 
barracks, and many public edifices, Man, silks, linens, 
woollen goods, stockings, and hats. 1%. 27.0. In 
the extensive and barren plain of San Giuliano, 2 miles 
S.E. of A, is the little village of Marengo, celebrated 
for the great victory gained by Napoleon J. over the 
Austrians, on June 14, 1500. 

Ales sl, Guss, a famous architect, who planned the 
monastery and church of the Escurial, the royal palace 
near Madrid. Blat Perugia, 1500; b. 1572. 

Ales so, d', Mattgo Perez, an eminent painter and 
engraver, h. at Rome. His most celebrated performance 
is a gigantic fresco figure of St. Christupher, in the 
great church of Seville. D. 1000. 

Ale'‘tris, n. Gr. uleiatros, meal, from the powdery 
dust with which the plant is covered.) (Bot) A gen. 
of the ord, Miemodoracee. The A. farinesa, or star- 
grass, grows in low grounds in the U. States Its roots 
are intensely bitter. It is used in infusion as a tunic 
and stomachic, aud has been employed in chronic rheu- 
mitism. 

Aleurites, u. (Bot.) A gen. of the ord. Euphorbiacea 
The A. trilob1, a Molucca tree, bas much reputation for 
its nuts, said to be aphrodisiac. 

Aleu’romancey, n. [.ir.} A kind of divination by 
flour, used by the ancients. 

Aleurom eter, n. [dr. alruron, flour, and metron, 
measure.) An instrument to ascertain the quantity of 
gluten in flour. 

Aleu'tian, or ALEUTAN, Islands, a chain of islands in 
the North Pacilic, extending between Kautschatka in 
Asia, and the peninsula Alaska in Ainerica, They are 
very numerous, occupying a circular area, extending 
from 105° to 195° E. Jon., whose chord is in 55° N. lat., 
and over 600 m. in length. Behring's island, Attoo, 
and Unalaska, are the largest. They are rocky and 
volcanic, having some volcanoes in constant activity. 
Vegetation scanty; there are no trees nor any plants 
surpassing the dimension of low shrubs and bushes. 
The seas abound in fish, and the feathered tribes are 
numerous. Foxes are the principal quadrupeds. Only 
a few islands are inhabited, and the total population, 
variously estimated, is about 10,000. The islands were 
partially discovered by Bebring, in 1741. The W. part 
of the chain, from 193° W. lon., belongs now to the 
U. States, and the E. to Russia. See ALASKA. 

Ale'wife, n. A woman who keeps an ale-house. 

(Aid) The clupea serrata, an American fish, resem- 
bling the herring. 

Alexander I., king cf Macedon, son of Amyntas I., 
was alive at the time of the great Persian invasion of 
Greece, B. C. 480. 

ALEXANDER II., the 16th king of Macedon, was the son of 
Amyntas II., and ascended the throne about u. c. 370. 
ALEXANDER LIL, (Tue Great,) son of Philip IL, king of 
Macedon, was born B. ©. 356. His mother was Olympia, 
the daughter of Neoptolemus, king of Epirus, through 
whom A. claimed a descent from the great Phthiotic 
hero Achilles. The history of A. forms an epoch in the 
history of the world. Why er difliculties we may 
have in making an exact estimate of his personal char- 
acter, wo can hardly assigu too much importance to 
the great events of his lite, and their permanent influ— 
ence on the condition of the human race. The over- 
throw of the great Asiatic monarchy which had so often 
threatened the political existence of Greece, the vic- 

1s progress of the Macedonian arms from the 
plains of Thebes to the banks of the Danube, and from 
the Hellespont to the Nile, the Jaxartes, and the Indus, 
—these have formed in all ages the theme of historical 
declamation, and are still the subject of vulgar admira- 
thon. But the diffusion of the language and the arts 
of Greece, the extension of commerce by opening to 
Europeans the road to India, the great additions made 
to natural science and geography by the expedition of 
A.,—these are the real subjects for enlightened and 
eritical research. Lf we knew nothing more of A. than 
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that Aristotle was his master, the memory of the phi- 
losopher would preserve that of the pupil. But itis a 
rare coincidence to find the greatest of conquerors in- 
structed by the first of philosophers—the master of all 
knowledge teaching the future master of the world. 
Some of the great projects of A. might pass for the 
mere caprice of a man possessed of unlimited power, it 
we did not know that Aristotle had given him lessens 
in political science, and written for his use a treatise 
on the art of government. That the pupil, amid all} 
his violence and excesses, possessed a vigorous and clear 
understanding, with enlarged views of the advantages 
of commerce, and of the nature of civil goverument, is 
amply coufirmed by some of the most prominent events 
of his life. Unfortunately, Aristotle was not his only 
master; the flattery of Lysimaclins, and the obsequi- 
ousness of his attendants, conspired to cherish those un- 
vovernable passions which seem to have descended to 
him from both his parents.—His first essay in urms was 
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BAe MY EIN 


DER THE GREAT. 
(The reverse of this coin is a figure of the eagle bearing Jupiter.) 


made at the battle of Chewronea, B. c. 338, when his father 
crushed the united forces of Thebes and Athens with 
their allies, and established the Macedonian supremacy 
in Greece. Philip was murdered during the celebration 
of his daughter's marriage, when he was just on the 
eve of setting out on his Asiatic expedition, at the head 
of the combined force of Greece, and A., in his 20th 
year, succeeded to the monarchy and to the great de- 
signs of his father. After having punished Philip's 
murderer, A. went into the Peloponnesus, and received, 
in the general assembly of the Greeks, the chief com- 
mand already conferred on his father. After his 
return, he found the Illyrii and Triballi in arms, went 
to meet them, forced a passage through Thrace, aud was 
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session of Damascus, and secured all the towns along 
the Mediterranean sea, Tyre, emboldened by the 
Blrength of its situation, resisted, but was taken, alter 
seven months of incredible exertions, and destroyed, 
A. continued his victorious march through Palestine, 
where all the towns surrendered, except Gaza, which 
shared the fate of Tyre. Egypt, weary of the Persian 
yoke, received him as a deliverer, In order to confirm 
his power, he restored the former customs and religious 
rites, aud founded Alexandria, At the return of spring, 
A. marched against Darius, who, in the meantime, had 
collected an army in Assyria, and rejected the proposals 
of A. for peace. A battle was fought at Gaugamela, not 
far from Arbela, in 331. Justin estimates the forces of 
Darius at 600,000 men; Diodorus, Arrian, aud Plutarch 
at more than double that uumber, Notwithstanding 
the immense numerical superiority of his enemy, A. 
was not a moment doubtiul of victory. At the head of 
his cavalry, he attacked the Persians, and routed them 
immediately; he then hastened to the aid of his left 
wing, Which had been, in the mean time, severely 
pressed. His wish was to take, or kill, the king of 
Persia. The latter was on an elevated chariot. in the 
midst of his body-guards, These, when they saw how 
A, overthrew everything, fed. Darius then mounted 
a horse, and fled likewise, leaving his army, baggage 
and immense treasures to the victor. Babylon and Susa, 
Where the riches of the East lay accumulated, opened 
their gates to A., who directed his march toward Pei sepo= 
lis, the cupitalof Persia. The only passage thither, Pyle 
Persidis, was defended by 40,000 men under Artobarzanes, 
A. attacked them in the rear, routed them, and entered 
Persepolis triumphant. From this time the glory of A. 
began to decline, Master of the greatest empire in the 
world, he became a slave to his own passions; gave 
himself up to arrogance and dissipation; showed him- 
self ungrateful and cruel, and, in the arms of pleasure, 
shed the blood of his bravest generals. Hitherto sober and 
moderate, this hero, who called himself a god, sunk to 
the level of vulgar men. Persepolis. the wonder of the 
world, he burned ina fit of intoxication, Aswuned of this 
act, he set out with his cavalry to pursue Darius, who 
Was assassinated by Bessus, satrap of Bactriana, and 
mourned by the Macedonian hero, The ambition for con- 
quest had now beeome in A, nn inordinate passion. He 
entirely subdued Persia, and then prepared to invade 
India. In the early part of the year 326 B.C. he crossed 
the Indus, and entered the Punjab. On the banks of the 
Hydaspes he encountered Porus, an Indian prince, with a 
numerous army, in which were several elephants. The 
wonted fortune of the Macedonians prevailed; but A was 
80 pleased with the gailantry of Porus, that he restored 
him his kingdom aud entered into an alliance with him. 
Pursuing the tide of conquest, Which secmed to roll 
him to success, he advanced to the Acesines the Che- 
naub), traversed the barren plain between it and the 
Hytiraotes (the Ravee), when he was met by a second 
Porus; him he defeated, and gave his kingdum to the 
former Porus. Continuing bis march, he arrived at the 
river Hyphasis (the Garra), which was the limit of his 
Indian expedition. Here he erected twelve colossal 
towers to mark this circumstance. He now ordered a 
fleet to be built, and sailed down the Indus; and leaving 
the ships to Nearchus. whom he directed to the Persian 
Gulf, he returned with lis army through Persia to Baby- 
lon, where he was carried off by a fever, in the 33d year 
of his age, 323 f. 0. He had four wiv Barsina, the 
daughter of Artabazes; Roxana, a Persian princess, by 
whom he left a son of his own name, who was assassi- 


everywhere successful, But the Thebans, having heard 
a rumor of his death, had taken up arms, and the Athe- 
nians, urged by Demos! henes, were about to join them, 
A. hastened to prevent this junction, and appeared be- 
fore Thebes, took and destroyed the city. 6000 of the 
inhabitants were put to the sword, and 30,000 car- 
ried into captivity. The house and family of the poet 
Pindar alone were spared. This severity terrified all 
Greece, Leaving Antipater to govern in his stead in 
Europe, he crossed over into Asia, in the spring of 334, 
with 30.000 foot and 5,000 horse. When he approached 
the Granicus, he learned that several Persian satraps, 
with 20,000 foot, and as many horse, awaited him on 
the other side. A., without delay, led his army through 
the river, and obtained a complete victory, having 
overthrown, with his lance, Mithridates, the son-in-law 
of Darius, and exposed himself to every danger. Most 
of the cities of Asia Minor, even Sardis, opened their 
gates to the victor. Miletus and Halicarnassus resisted 
longer. A. restored democracy in all the Greek cities, 
In passing through Gordium, he cut the Gordian knot, 
and conquered Lycia, lonia, Caria, Pamphylia, and Cap- 
padocia. But a dangerous sickness, brought on by 
bathing in the Cydnus, checked his course, On this 
occasion he showed the elevation of his character, He 
received a letter from Parmenio, saying that Philip, his 
physician, had been bribed by Darius to poison bim. 
A. gave the letter to the physician, and at the same 
time drank the potion which he had prepared for him, 
Scurcely was he restored to health, when he advanced 
toward the defiles of Cilicia, whither Darius had im- 
prudently betaken himself, with an immense army. 
The second battle took place near Issus, between the 
sea and the mountains. The disorderly masses of the 
Persians were broken by the charge of the Macedonians, 
and fled in wild confusion. The treasures and family 
of Darius fell into the hands of the conqueror. The 
latter were treated most magnanimously. A. did not 
pursue Darius, who fled toward the Euphrates, but, in 
order to cut him off from the sea, turned toward Cœlo- | 
Syriu and Phoenicia, The victory at Issus had opened 
the whole country to the Macedouiaus. A. took pow) 


nated with his mother, by Cassander: Parisatis, uaugh- 
ter of Artaxerxes Ochus: and Statira, daughter of Da- 
rius Codomannus. By his own direction, his body was 
carried to Alexandria, where Ptolemy Lagus deposited 
it in a gold cofin, Which one of his successors changed 
for a glass one. Having appointed no successor, his 
generals divided his conquests among themselves The 
character of A. was made up of very great and very 
bad qualities. He committed many odious cruclties, 
aud he drank to a shameful exe In one of his 
drunken fits he stabbed his most intimate friend Clytus 
with his own hand. Yet he often performed deeds that 
indicated a benevolent mind; and though he was pleased 
with the fnlsome ascription of divinity, on other occa. 
sions he expressed his abhorrence of adulation and flate 
tery, He possessed a taste for learning and the fine 
arts, and had always about him men of science, philoso- 
hers, and pocts. 

Alexander, Jannzvus, king of the Jews, third son of 
Johannes Hyrcanus, succeeded his brother Aristobulus 
as king and as high-priest from 106 or 104 to 70 u. c. He 
begun his reign by murdering one of his brothers, and 

l into hostilities, which lasted long, with Prolemy 

ros, king of Egypt. His cruelties irritated his 

nd produced a civil war. which lasted six 

ye „ however, proved successful, and in one day 

caused S00 captives to be crucified, after their wives 
and children had been murdered before their eyes. 

ALEXAN’pbeER, son of King Aristobulus Il, and grandson 
of Jannwus, was taken captive in Judea by Pompey, 
who intended toexhibit him with his futherand brother 
in his triumph at Kome. Alexander escaped on the 
journey, and returned to Judæa, where he raised an 
army. Bot Marcus Antoninus, who was sent by Ga- 
binius, governor of Syria, deleated Alexander near Jeru- 
salem, B.C 57, and besieged him in Alexandrion, where 
he capitulated, After his tather, Aristobulus, had escaped 
from Rome to Juden, and bad been agin deteated und 
put into prison, Alexander once more took up arms and 
conquered Judwa. But he was defeated in a battle near 
Mount Tabor, fell into the hands of Metellus Scipio, and 
was belleaded at Antioch, 49 u. g. 
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Alexander I.. sur- 
named Balas,reign- 
ed as king of Syria 
from 150 to 145 B. c. 

He was an adven- 
turer, who was em- 
ployed by the Ro- 
mans to personate 
the son of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, king of 
Syria, in order to 
take possession of 
that kingdom. He 
defeated Demetrius 
Soter, the lawful heir 
and married at Ptole- 
mais, Cleopatra, a 
daughter of Ptole- 
meus Philometor, 
king of Egypt, who 
afterwards turned 
against him and em- 
braced the cause of 
Demetrius Soter. Ba- 
las being defeated by 
Ptolemy, escaped into 
Arabia, where he was 
slain. On some coins, 
the head of Balas is 
associated with that 
of Cleopatra, who oc- 
cupies the foreground 
with a modius on her 
head, — an indication 
of his subordination to that proud woman. 

ALEXAN’DER II., called Zabina, or the brought-on, as it 
was reported that he had been purchased from slavery. 
He reigned over a part of Syria, from 128 to 122 B. C., 
and was put to death. i 

Alexander I., king of Scotland, son of Malcolm III., 
succeeded his eldest brother Edgar, 1107, and p. 1124. 
He was very rigorous in the administration of justice ; 
on which account several insurrections took place, all 
of which he subdued. Alluding to the most serious of 
them, excited by the English, the old chronicler Wyn- 
ton says, 

“ Fra that day forth bis lieges all 
Used him Alexander the fierce to call.” 

ALEXANDER II., succeeded his father, William the Lion, 
1214, at the age of 16. He engaged in a long and de- 
structive war with England. His marriage with the 
sister of Henry III., 1221, restored peace between the 
two kingdoms. D. 1249. 

ALEXANDER III., son of the preceding by his second 
wife, came to the crown at the age of eight years. Soon 
after he was married to Margaret, daughter of Henry 
III. of England, whom he assisted against the English 
barons. He defeated the king of Norway, who had in- 
vaded Scotland with a large army. He was killed in 
hunting, 1286, leaving the character of a great and good 
prince. 

Alexander, Port, succeeded Evaristus in 109; p. 119. 
He was a Roman by birth, and stands as a marytr and 
prince in the Roman Calendar. 

ALEXANDER II., succeeded Nicholas II. in 1061. He car- 
ried the Papal powers toa great height, and most of 
the sovereign princes yielded to his authority. D. 1073. 

ALEXANDER III., succeeded Adrian IV. in 1159. The 
emperor Frederick I. having procured an anti-pope 
to be elected, A. deposed the emperor, and absolved 
his subjects from their allegiance. Upon this, Frederick 
marched to Rome, and having driven out A., placed his 
rival in the pontifical chair; but becoming weary of the 
contest, he acknowledged A. as legal pontiff. A. took 

rt with Thomas A Becket in his quarrel with Henry 
I., and canonized him after his assassination. D. 1181. 

ALEXANDER IV. of Anagni, succeeded Innocent IV., 1254. 
He claimed unsuccessfully the right to dispose of the 
crown of Sicily. D. 1261. 

ALEXANDER V., succeeded Gregory XII. in 1409. B. 
on the Island of Candia, of such poor parents that in 
his childhood he was obliged to go about begging, he 
was admitted among the Friars Minors, went to Paris 
for his studies, obtained the bishopric of Viceuza, and 
afterward the archbishopric of Milan; Pope Innocent 
VII. made him cardinal. He was a liberal and munifi- 
cent pontiff. D. 1410. 

ALEXANDER VI., (RODERIGO BORGIA,) B. at Valencia, Spain, 
1431, succeeded Innocent VIII. 1492. His mother 
was sister to Calistus III., by whom he was made car- 
dinal. By his intrigues he got himself elected by the 
conolave, though he had then four sons and a daughter by 
a Roman lady. His son, Cesare Borgia, was a monster of 
wickedness like himself. There is hardly a crime of 
which they have not been accused, and it seems with 
justice. At length Providence punished them by the 
same means which they had prepared for the ruin of 
others. In 1503, the Pope and his son attempted to 

ison a rich cardinal, on account of his wealth; when, 
by a mistake of the attendants, they drank the wine 
which they had destined for their victim. The Pope 
died almost instantly, but Borgia recovered, and was 
killed some years after. His daughter Lucrezia was 
married, first to Giovanni Sforza, Lord of Pesaro, 
whom she afterward divorced; then to a prince of the 
house of Aragon, who was murdered by her brother 
Cesare; after which she lived some time in the pontifical 
palace, sharing in the intrigues and licentiousness of that 
court. She was married a third time, in 1501, to Al- 
fonso d'Este, son of Hercules, duke of Ferrara. — The 
pontificate of A. is certainly the blackest page in the 
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history of modern Rome. The general demoralization 
of that period, of which abundant details are found in 
Catholic as well as Protestant writers, appear in our 
time almost incredible. 
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Fig. 80. — ALEXANDER VI. 

ALEXANDER VII., Fasio Crisi. or Srena, succeeded Inno- 
cent X. 1655. He published, in 1656, the famons bull 
against the Jansenists. He protected learning, but 
was accused of favoring too much his relatives and con- 
nections. D. 1667. 

Alexan’der VIII.. Cardinal Ottoboni of Venice, suc- 
ceeded Innocent XI. 1689; p. 1691, at the age of 82. 

Alexander I., emperor and autocrat ofall the Russias, 
and king of Poland, was born Nov. 6, 1777, and in 1801, 
on the death of his father, Paul, ascended the throne. 
From 1805 to 1815, his name and his influence were con- 
nected with all the most important political transactions 
of Europe. In the year 1805, Alexander united with 
the emperor of Austria against France, This coalition, 
however, was of short continuance; it was broken up, 
in consequence of the success of Napoleon at Austerlitz. 
In the following year he joined with Prussia; but, in 
1807, after having been defeated at Friedland, he signed, 
at Tilsit, a peace with the French emperor, very soon 
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after which he became one of his closest allies. The 
interval between 1807 and 1812 was filled up with the 
seizure of Finland, and a war against Turkey. In the 
latter year, hostilities were again commenced between 
France and Russia, and were actively continued until 
the downfall of Napoleon. During his last years, A. was 
leader of the reaction against his former liberal tenden- 
cies. D. Sept., 1825, and was s. by his brother Nicholas. 

ALEXAN’DER II., Nicolatevitch, B. 1818, son of the emperor 
Nicholas and Alexandra Feodorowna, sister to the king 
of Prussia, William IV. (I. of Germany), s. his father, 
Mar., 1855, during the Crimean war. 4. continued to re- 
sist the allied armies of Englund, France, Sardinia, and 
Turkey. Sebastopol was taken by the allies Sept. 8, 1855; 
an armistice was agreed on Mar. 30, 1556, and peace was 
restored by the treaty of Paris, Sept. 7, 1856. He 
crushed the Polish insurrection (1863-4) with a cruelty 
which leaves a stain on his name, but proved himself a 
beneficent ruler to his own subjects. The great dis- 
tinguishing feature of his reign is the abolition of serf- 
dom throughout the Russian empire (decree of March 
3,1861). Alter several attempts against his life, A. was 
at last killed, March 13, 1881, by the explosion of bombs 
thrown under his carriage and at his feet while alight- 
ing, by two Nihilists, who, together with their accom- 
plices, were hanged, April 15, 1881. A. left five sons: 
Alexander, who succeeded him; Vladimir (B. 1847), 
Alexis (B. 1850), who visited the U, States in 1871-2; 
Serge (B. 1857), and Paul (n. 1860). 

ALEXANDER III, Nicolaievitch, present emperor of Russia, 
B. 1845; became heir-apparent on the death of his elder 
brother Nicholas, in 1865; married in 1866 the Danish 

rincess Dagmar, and succeeded his father, Alexander 
1., March 13, 1881. He is said to belong to the old 
Russian party, and to be strongly prejudiced against 
the Germans, but his policy cannot be yet appreciated. 

Alexander, king of Polund, ee his brother, 
John Albert, In 1501. D. 1500. 

Alexander. ARCHIBALD, D. D., a distinguished Ameri- 
can author, B. in Virginia, 1772; D. 1851. 

Alexander Newskoi, a Russian hero and saint, 
son of the grand-duke Jaroslav. B. 1219. In order to 
defend the empire, which was attacked on all sides. but 
especially by the Mongols, Jaroslav quitted Novgorod, 
and left the charge of the government to his sons, Fedor 
and Alexander, the former of whom soon afterwards 
died. A. repulsed the assailants. Russia, nevertheless, 
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came under the Mongolian dominion, in 1238. A., when 
prince of Novgorod, defended the western frontier 
against the Danes, Swedes, and Knights of the Teutonic 
order. He gained, in 1240, a splendid victory on the 
Neva, over the Swedes, and thence received his surname. 
He cvercame, in 1242, the knights of the sword, on the 
ice of lake Peipus. After the death of his father, in 
1245, A. became grand-duke of Wladimir. He died in 
1264. The gratitude of his countrymen has commem- 
orated the hero in popular songs, and raised him to the 
dignity of a saint. Peter the Great honored his mem- 
ory by the erection of a splendid monastery in Peters- 
burg, on the spot where A. gained his victory, and by 
establishing the order of St. Alexander Newskoi; but 
dying before he had named the knights, this was done 
by Catharine I. in 1725. 

Alexander, or Parıs,a French poet, who flonrished 
in the 12th century. He wrote a poem on the life of 
Alexander the Great, in verses of 12 syllables, which 
measure has ever since been called Alexandrine. 

Alexander Severus. See SEVERUS. 

Alexander, St., an Asiatic; who founded the order 
called Acrmetes, because one of the monks wus always 
to be on the watch to sing hymns. D. about 430. 

Alexan’der, Vin. See STIRLING, EARL or. 

Alexander (Archipelago). See ALASKA. 

Alexander, in Noth Carvlina,a western county, 
founded in 1446, from Wilkes, Caldwell, ard Iredell 
counties. Area about 300 sq. m.; soil hilly and partially 
fertile; cap. Taylorsville. 


Alexander, in Georgia, at township of Burke co., 


about 30 m. E. of Milledgeville. 

Alexander, in Jiinvis, a county lying between the 
Ohio on the S. E. and the Mississippi on the SW. Area 
245 sq. m. Cash river, after flowing along the E. 
boundary of the county, flows into the Ohio, The soil 
is fertile, but some parts of this county are subject to 
N Chief towns, Cairo, and Ihebes the cap- 
tal. 

Alexan’der, in Maine, a post-township of Washington 
co., 25 m. N. of Machias, 2 

Alexander, in New York, a post-village and town- 
ship of Genesee co. The village, at 258 m. W. of Albany, 
on the Tonawanda creek, contains a flourishing semi- 


nary. 
Alexander, in Ohio, a township of Athens co., about 
80 m. 8.E. of Columbus. 


—a village of Licking co., about 12 miles west of New- 


ark. 

Alexander. in Tennessee, a small village of Cannon co. 

Alexan‘dersville, or ALEXANDERVILLE, in Ohio, a 
post-village of Montgomery co., on the Miami Canal, 7 
m. 8. of Dayton. 

Alexan'dretta. [Turk. Iskanderoon.] The ancient 
Alexandria ad Issum, a seaport of Syria, on the E. side 
of the bay of Iskanderoon, 23 m. N of Antioch. Pop. 1,000, 

Alexandria, a celebrated city and seaport of Egypt, 
near the westernmost branch of the Nile, on the Mediter- 
ranean, 112 m. N.W. Cairo, with which it communicates 
by railway, canal, and the river Nile. Lat. of lighthouse 
31° 12° 9” N.; Lon. 29° 53’ E. The modern city is 
built on a peninsula (anciently the island of Pharos), 
and on the isthmus connecting it with the continent; 
the ancient city was on the mainland, where its ruins 
cover a vast extent of surface. A castle called Farillon, 
and serving as a landmark to sailors, replaces the famous 
Pharos of antiquity, which was considered one of the 
seven wonders of the world. A. is the great emporium of 
Egypt.—£zp., corn, cotton, wool, gum, soda, rice, dates, 
senna, feathers, and other African products, hides, and 
manuf. goods. — Imp., cotton, woollen, and silk goods, 
bardware, with timber, coal, drugs, and colonial prod- 
ucts. A is an important station in the overland route to 
India, and is connected by railway with Suez. Consuls 
of the chief European countries reside here. I. (1880,) 
165,762, chiefly Copts, Turks, Jews, and a great number 
of Europeans of all nations. A. was founded in 332 B.c., 
by Alexander the Great, on the plains of the celebrated 
architect Dinocrates. It made great progress under 
the dynasty of the Piolemies. A. at that epoch engrossed 
the commerce of India, the great object of ancient 
ambition. It became also, at the same time, the centre 
of all sciences, and contained an immense library, the 
largest of antiquity. chiefly collected by Ptolemy “oter. 
Altogether, it consisted of 700,000 volumes, 500,000 of 
which were destroyed when Julius Cæsar was blockaded 
in the Greek part of the city, and the rest by the Sara- 
cenic general Omar, a.D. 640. When Omar took A. he 
said in his letters to the caliph, that he found in it 
4,000 palaces, 4,000 baths, 40,000 Jews who paid tribute, 
400 royal circuses, and 12,000 gardens, which supplied 
the city with all kinds of herbs in great plenty. Aiter 
falling before the armies of the Romans, A. continued to 
be the channel by which the commodities of India, 
Arabia, and Eastern Africa were transported to Europe; 
but when conquered by the caliphs and subjected to the 
Saracen yoke, it then began and continued to decline till 
the discovery of a passage to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope, in 1497, gave the Jast blow to its trade. But Me- 
hemet Ali, being anxious to acquire a navy, perceived 
the importance of A., both as a station for his fleet, and a 
centre of commerce. He greatly improved the city, and 
restored the ancient communications with the Nile by 
means of the Mahmoudieh canal, opened in 1817. Since 
that time the pop. has quadrupled. The opening of the 
Suez Canal (g. v.) has greatly added to its importance. 
Of the ancient city, the cisterns, catacombs, Pompex's 
pillar, and the obelisk called Cleopatra's Needle, are the 
principal remains. The obelisk, which in 1878 was 
erected on the Thames embankment in London, was 
originally one of six which adorned the Temple of the 
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Sun at On, in Ancient pt, hewn from a single block 
of rose-colored granite. But one now remains upon the 
original site—one was transferred to Constantinople, 
one tu Rome, one to Paris, one to London in 1878, and 
one, in 1880, to New York. ‘The two latter were long 


Fig. 82.—CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. 


at Alexandria, where they had been transported at an 
early date (abt. 23 B. c.), and whence they became asso- 
ciated with the name of Cleopatra. The weight of the 
one taken to London is 180 tons, and height 68 feet; 
that to New York being somewhat heavier. They are, 
Perhaps over 3,500 years old —21st March 1801, took 
place the battle of A. the French, under Menon, were de. 
feated ty the British under Sir Ralph Abercrombie A. 
Was tuken by the Euglish in 182. (See EGYPT, p 115.) 
Alexan’'dria, Piedmont. See ALESSANDRIA. 
Alexandria, a vill. of Scotland, in the parish Bonhill, 
Dumbarton co., on the Level, 314 m. N. of Dumbarton. 
In Canada, a p.-v. of Glengarry co, 70 m. W. of Mon. 
treal.—In Ala., a town of Calhoun co., abt. 136 m. N.E. 
of Tuscaloosa.—Or ST. Paur, in Alaska Ter., a vill. on 
the island Kadiak, or Kodiak.—In Jud, a vill. of Madi- 
son co., on Pipe Creek, abt. 45 m. N E. of Indianapolis, 
—In Kansas, a twp. of Leavenworth co.—In Ky., a twp., 
cap. of Campbell co., abt. 13 m. S. S. E. of Newport. 
Alexandria, in Louisiana, a town, cap. of Kapides 
arish, on the Red River, 350 m. W. N. W. of New Orleans, 
by steamboat. It is situated on a very fertile plain. 
Pop. 1,985. 
Alexandria. in Minnesota, a post- village, capital of 
Douglas co., about 65 m. W.N.W. of Saint Cloud. 
Alexandria, in Missouri, a town of Clarke co., on 
Fox River. near its entrance into the Mississippi. 
Alexan’dria, in New Hampshire, a post-township of 
Grafton co., 34 m. N.N.W. of Concord. 
Alexandria, in New Jersey, a township of Hunterdon 


co 

Alexandria., in New York, a village of Essex co., 
near the N. end of Lake George; 

—A post-township of Jefferson co, on the river St. 
Lawrence, with a village of the same name, 27 m. N.of 
Watertown, 

Alexan drin. in Okio, a post-village of Scioto co., 4 
m. W.S.W. of Portsmouth. 

Alexandria. in Pennsylvania, a town in Morris 
township, Huntingdon co., on Frankstown, a branch of 
the Juniata, 78 m. from Harrisburg, 

Alexandria, in Tennessee, a post-village of De Kalb 
co., 45 m. E. of Nashville. 

Alexandria., in Virginia, a county comprising all 
that part of the District of Columbia which lies W. of 
the Potomac, which formerly belonged to V., and was, 
in 1844, returned to that State. Area,d6sq.m. A bridge 


of over one mile in length, crossing the Potomac, con-| Alfa Grass. 


nects it with the City of Washington. 
is hilly. Pop. in 1880, 17,545. 

ALEXAy’pRIA, the capital of the above county, is finely 
situated on the right bank of the Potomac, 7 miles 
below Washington, in N. lat. 38°, W. lon. 77° 4/ 
It is considerably elevated, ascending gradually from 
the river, which has here a depth of water sufficient for 
vessels of the largest class. The tonnage of this port 
is very important. 4. is connected by railroads with 
Washington, Leesburg, and Georgetown. Population 
iu 1580, 13,158. 

Alexandria, Runs — (Alexandria and Freder- 
tcksburg.) Line, from Alexandria, Va., to Fredericks- 
burg, Va., 40 miles. This road is yet a project. Alex- 
andrinand Hampshire.) Line, Alexandria, Va., to Lees- 
burg, Va., 38 miles. 

Alexandria Centre, in New York, a post-village 
of Jefferson co. 

Alexan'drian, a. Pertaining to Alexander or to 
Alexandria. 

Alexan'drine, n. (Pros.) A kind of verse borrowed 
from the French, first used by the poet Alexander of 
Paris. They consist of twelve syllables. 

Then, as the last, an only couplet. fraught 
With some unmeaning thing they call a thought, 
A needless Alezandrine ends the song, 
That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along. Pope. 

n. Relating to the Alexandrine verse. 

Alexan’‘droy, a town of Russia, gov. Vladimir, 55 
m. WN. W. of Vladimir. It has an imperial stud, and 
a convent founded by Ivan IV., who established here 
the first printing-press known in Russia. J op. 3,200, 

Alexan’drovsk, a fortified town of Russia, gov. of 
Ekaterinoslay, 40 m. S. of Ekaterinoslav, on the Dnieper 
below its cataracts. It is the place of embarkation for all 
the prodot exported by this river to the Black sea. 


Pop. 3 
Alexipharmic, ALFXIPHAR’MACAL, a. [Gr., keepin: 
Zarea] (Med.) Antidotal. ees RN 
Alexipharmic, ALEXIPHAR’MAC, n. An antidote 
against poison. 
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Alex’is, a Greek comic poet, uncle of Menander, of 
whose works a few fragments remain. Flourished 4th 
century B. o. 

Alexis I., Comne'nus, n. at Constantinople, 1048; 
was nephew to the emperor Isaac Comnenus, He as- 
cended the throne in 1081, after banishing Nicephorus, 
and distinguished himself by his war against the Tu: ke 
and other northern invaders. He received with coldness 
the crusaders, but, intimidated by their numbers, he 
signed a treaty of peace with them and promised them 
support. D. 1118. His daughter Anna Comuena has 
written a Greek account of his reign; but her history 
is a panegyric, and not the record of truth. 

ALEXIS II., CoMNENUS, surnamed PoRPUYROGENITUS, suc- 
ceeded his father Manuel, 1180, in his 12th year. He 
was murdered two years after, with his mother, by 
Andronicus Comnenus, who usurped the throne. p. 1210. 

ALEXIS III, ANGELUS, dethroned his brother Isaac Angelus, 
1178, and put out his eyes. Besieged and taken in his 
capital by an army of Venetians and French crusaders, 
headed by Aleanius, the son of Isaac, he was in his turn 
deprived of his sight and confined in a monastery, 
where he died. 

Avexis IV., after the punishment of his uncle, placed 
his blind father, from the dungeon, on the throne, and 
reigned with him; but his elevation was succeeded by a 
rebellion, because he laid too heavy contributions upon 
his allies, and his life was sacrificed to the fury of the 
people, 1204. 

ALEXIS V., Ducas, surnamed Murtzufflus, from his black, 
heavy eyebrows; an officer at the court of Alexis IV., 
who dethroned und murdered his master, and was raised 
to the throne. The Latins, however, laid siege to Con- 
stantinople, and pressed it so closely, that A. was obliged 
to escape by night. He was deprived of his eyes by his 
father-in-law, to whom he fled for refuge; and after 
rambling about as a mendicant, was seized by the Latins, 
who cast him from the top of Theodosius's Pillar, where 
he was dashed to pieces. Reigned at the commencement 
of the 13th century. 


Alex'is del Arco, surnamed EL TORDILLO DE PERFDA, 


a celebrated deaf and dumb Spanish portrait-painter. 
B. at Madrid, 1625; p. 1700. 

Alex’is, or Alexei, Micnartovitcn, son of the Czar 
Michael Feodorowich Romanov, B. 1630, succeeded to the 
throne in 1645, at the age of 16, and distinguished him- 
self by his war inst the Turks, the Swedes, and Poles. 
Respected abroad, he was beloved at home, as the im- 
provement of his barbarian subjects was the sole wish 
of his heart. D. 1677, and was succeeded by his son, 
Peter the Great. 

Alex’is, or Alexei, Pstrowircn, the eldest son of the 
czar Peter the Great. B. 1690. Inclined to low pleasures, 
and decidedly adverse to that reformation of the ancieut 
manners of the country, which it was the object of 
Peter's life to effect, A. secretly quitted Russia, and re- 
tired to Naples. By a promise of forgiveness, he was 
induced to return to Moscow, where he was thrown into 
prison. tried secretly, and condemned to death. He was 
found dead in prison, and it was given out that he had 
been carried off by some natural illness: but suspicions 
have been naturally enough entertained that a private 
execution accomplished the end, without incurring the 
risks of a public one. D. 1718. A. left a con who, in 
1727, became emperor, under the name of Peter LI. 

Alexiter’ic, a. and n. The same as ALEXIPHARMIC. 

Alexiter‘ical, a. The same as ALEXIPHARMACAL. 

Aley’beh, a large and popular place in W. Africa, on 
the bank of the Senegal; lat. 16° 60’ N.; lon. 14° 4’ W. 


See Stipa, page 2267 


The surface | Alfar Dugh, a mountain of Turkey in Asia, Anato 


lia, near the Black Sea. Lat. 410 35’ N.; lon. 330 5’ E. 

Alfaro, a town of Spain, Old Castile, on the Ebro, 
37 m. S. E. of Logroño. Pop. 5,000. 

Alfeld. a walled town of Hanover, on the river Leine. 
Pip. 3,000. 

Alſe'nus Var'us, Ponies, a Roman jurist, lived Ist 
century B. o. From being a shoemaker, be became an 
advocate, and at length consul. He wrote forty books 
of digests, and some collections, cited by Aulus Gellius. 

Alfet,n. A. S. alfat, a pot to boil in.] A vessel of 
boiling water into which an accused person plunged his 
arm by way of trial to prove his guilt or innocence. 

Al fieri, Vrrronlo, the most eminent of Italian tragic 
poets, was born at Asti. Piedmont, in 1749. His family 
was rich and noble. His youth was spent in travelling 


Fig. 83.— ALPIERI. 


over the greatest part of Europe, and in adventures 
which were marked only by dissipation and licentions- 
ness. After his return to Turin, love inspired him with 
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the spirit of poetry; and, in 1775, he produced his tra- 
gedy of Cleopatra. Thenceforth he continued constant 
to the muses and to study; and the result was no less 
than fourteen dramas in seven years, besides many com- 
positions in verse and prose. Inu France, where he next 
settled with the Pretender's widow, the countess of 
Albany, whom he secretly married, (see ALBANY, Coun- 
tess of,) he composed five more tragedies. The tall of 
the throne, in 1792, drove him from France; his prop 
erty there was unjustly confiscated; and Alfieri ever 
after entertained a deadly hatred of that country. Worn 
out by his incessant literary labors, he died at Florence 
in 1803. As a tragic writer, Alfieri bas had many imi- 
tators in Italy, but his throne is still unshared by any 
rival—no one has yet equalled him in nervous dialogue, 
in grandeur of style, or in the delineation of strong pas- 
sions and energetic characters. His Saul and his Felipo 
are considered the finest of his productions. 

Alſont', in /ndiana, a post-village of Madison co., 24 
m. N.E. of Indianapolis. 

Alfon'so. See ALPHONSO. 

Alford, in Massachusetts, a post-village of Berkshire 
co., on Green river, 130 m. W. of Boston. 

Al ford, a district and parish of Scotland, 28 m. N. W. 
of Aberdeen. Pop, of the district, 13.000. — In 1645, a 
battle was fought in the parish between the Covenant- 
ing army under Gen. Baillie, and the Royalists under the 
Marquis of Montrose, in which the former was defeated. 

Al fordsville, in Indiana, a post-village of Daviess 
co., 15 m. 8.E. of the county-seat. 

Alfordsville, in North Carolina, a post-village of 
Robeson co., 107 m. S. S. W. of Raleigh. 

Al fort, a village of France, dep. of the Seine, 5 m. S. E. 
of laris, with an imperial veterinary college and bo- 
tanical garden. 

Alfred the Great, the youngest son of Ethelwolf, 
king of the West Saxons, B. 54". Alter the death of 
his brother, A. mounted the throne of England in 871, 
in his 22d year,at a time when the kingdom was a prey 
to the invasion of the Danes, and to domestic dissen- 
sions. After several unfortunate actions with the Danes, 
A. concealed his misfortunes for a year under the dress 
of a peasant, till the success of one of his chiefs, Odun, 
earl of Devon, in defeating a body of Danes, drew him 
from his retirement. The Danes were completely de- 
feated at Eddington, in May, $78. After the victory, A. 
behaved with great magnanimity to his foes, giving up 
the kingdom of the East Angles to those of the Dunes 
who embraced Christianity. From that time, however, 
though the Danes occasionally repeated their depre- 
dations, the mind of A. was not haken from its noble 

urpose of enlightening his subjects, and giving sta- 
Dility to their independence, He is said to have been 


Fig. 84. — COIN OP ALFRED THE GREAT. 
(From the British Museum.) 


engaged in 56 battles, by sea and land, although his 
valor as a warrior has excited less admiration than his 
wisdom as a legislator. He composed a body of statutes, 
instituted the trial by jury. and divided the kingdom 
into shires and tithings. He was so exact in his govern- 
ment that robbery was unheard of, and valaable goods 
might be left on the highway withont danger. Ho 
founded, or, according 10 others, restored the University 
of Oxford, and filled the professional chairs with men 
of taste, genius, and erudition. He was himself a 
learned prince, and composed several works. To 4. 
also, England is indebted tor the foundation of her naval 
establishments, and he was the first te send out ships 
to make the discovery of a north-east passage. In pri- 
vate life he was benevolent, pivus, cheerful, aud affable, 
and his deportment was both dignified and engaging. 
After a reign of over 25 years, he died on the 2sth of 
Oct., 901. He left by his queen, Elswitha, two sons and 
three daughters, and was succeeded by his 2d son, Ed- 
ward, surnamed the Elder. 

Alfred, in Maine, a post-village and township, capital 
of York co., 78 m. S.W. of Augusta, 

Alfred, in New York, a township of Alleghany co — 
Alfred Centre, the post-village, is about 20 m. MS. W. 
of Albany. 

Alfreton, a town and parish of England, Derby co., 
6m. N N.E of Belper. Mun. of stockings and pottery. 
Pop. of parish, 8,400. 

Alfride, or Eu’rxip, the natural son of Oswy, king 
of Northumberland, fled to Ireland or Scotland, to 
avoid the persecutions of his brother Egfrid, who 
waged war with those who grunted lum an asylum. 
Egfrid was slain in this contest. A ascended the 
vacant throne, 686, and deserved the applause of his 
subjects by his benevolence and mildness, and the liberal 
patronage which he offered to literature. D. 705. 

Al gre, u. pl. (.) The name given by Jussieu to the 
Algales. 

Algal, a. Pertaining to the algals. 

Al gales, n. pl. (Bot.) The Algals, an alliance of plants, 
class Thallogens. They are cellular, flowerless plints, 
nourished through their whole surface by the medium in 
which they vegetate; living in waters or very swampy 
places; propagated by zosphores, colored spores. or tetra- 
spores. In structure they vary through a vast variety 
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mediate gradations, from the state of simple microscopic 
Vesicles, to branched, woody individuals many fathoms 
in length. Some of them are only visible to the naked 
eye when they are collected in heaps; others grow 
together in the beds of the ocean, and when they rise 
to the surface, form floating banks of such extent as to 
impede the course of ships. The A. are divided into 
five orders: Diat:macea, Confervacea, Fucacee, Ceram- 
tucre, Ciaraceæ ; q. v. 

Algan see. in Michigan, a post-township of Branch 
cu., abont 7 m. S. E. of Coldwater, 

Algardi, ALExaxDeR, an Itaiian painter and sculptor, 
B. at Bologna; D. 1654. He executed many fine works, 
among which may be meutioned the Attila, which is the 
largest alto-relievo in the world, and isin St. Peter's 
Church, at Rome. 

Al'garinejo, a town of Spain, prov. of Granada, close 
to the frontiers of Cordova; pap. 4,353. 

Al garoba-Bean, n. Ar. al, the, and garoba, bean- 
tree | (t.) A plant called also carob-tree, the Cera- 
tmia siliqua, ord Fubiacee, It is consumed in South 
Spain by horses, and is used in England as a substitate 
for oil-cake. The dry pulp in which are the seeds is 
very nutritious, and is supposed to have been the food 
of St. Jobn in the wilderness, wherefore it is called 
Jocust-tree, and St. John's bread. Singers are said to 
‘chew this fruit for the purpose of improving their voice. 
The seeds of the Carob-tree are said to have been the 
original carat weights for the jeweller, 

Algaroth, n. [From Vittorio A., a physician of Vero- 
DA, its inventor.) (Chem.) A powder obtained on dilating 
a hot solution of terchloride of antimony in hydrochloric 
acid with hot water. It is violently emetic in doses of 
two or three grains, and was formerly much used ip 
medicine, 

Algarotti, an Italian writer of lively but superficial 
enius B. at Padua, 1712. His writings, published in 
talian, 1765, and afterwards translated into French, 

show a great taste for the fine arts, but they convey 
little information. D. 1764. 

Algar’ve, or Atanva. [Ar. the west.) The most S. 

peor. of Portugal, having N. the prov. Alemtejo, E. 

pain, S. and W, the Atlantic. Area, 2,151 sq.m. On 
its N. frontier is the Sierra de Monchique. Tn the 8. 
are plains yielding aloes aud dates. Chief towns: Pavira, 
Faro, and Lagos. Pop. 179,517. 

Algebra, n. [It. and Sp.: Fr. algèbre, probably from 
the Ar. Al jebr è al mokabalih, restoration and reduc- 
tion.] ( Math.) The method of calculating indeterminate 
quantities. It is a sort of universal arithmetic, founded 
onthe same principles as common arithmetic, and pro- 
ceeding by rules and operations precisely similar. But 
it is not confined merely to questions relating to num- 
bers. being applied generally to investigate the relations 
that subsist among quantities of all kinds, whether arith- 
metical or geometrical. The reasoning is carried on by 

neral symbols, which are of two kinda.—those which 
enote quantity, and those which denote the affections 
or relations, or properties of quantities, and operations 
to be performed on them. For representing quantities 
or magnitudes, the letters of the alphabet are employed. 
Thus, in the solution of an arithmetical problem, a num- 
ber may be represented by the letter a; in geometry, a 
may represent a line or an angle; in mechanics, a force. 
The relations of quantities are expressed by other con- 
ventional symbols. The relation of equality is expressed 
by the sign =; thus, to express that the quantity rep- 
resented by a is equal to the quantity represented by b, 
we write d =b. The symbol > or < coming between 
two quantities denotes inequality; thus, a> siguifies 
that a is greater than b, and a < ô denotes that a is less 
than b. The two primary operations of which quantities 
are susceptible, are addition and subtraction, and these 
are respectively indicated by the symbols + plus, and — 
minus. For example, a + b denotes the sum of the two 
qu intities a and b, or that a is to be increased by b; and 
a —b denotes the difference between a and b, or that a 
is to be diminished by b. Multiplication is indicated by 
the symbol X, or by simply placing the letters beside 
each other without an intervening symbol. Thus, in 
numbers, a « b, or a b, denote the same thing, namely, 
the product arising from the multiplication of the num- 
ber a into b. In geometry, two letters joined together, 
as a b, denote a rectangular parallelogram, one of the 
sides of which is represented by a and the other by b. 
Division is inlivated by ; or more frequently by plac- 
ing one of the numbers above the other in the form of 
a fraction; asin this case : 30 ＋ 10, or fh: In addition and 
subtraction, the quantities connected by the appropriate 
symbols must be hoin geneous, or of the s une kind: for 
it is only such quantities that admit of addition or sub- 
traction. OF two quantities connected by the symbol 
of multiplication, one must nevessurily be an abstract 
Dumber, for a quantity can only be multiplied by a 
number, or. which is the same thing, added to itself 
once or twice, or some other number of times. When 
division is to be performed, the divisor may either be a 
quautity of the same kind as the dividend, or it may be 
an abstract number; in the former case, the quotient is 
an abstract number; in the latter, it is a quantity of 
the sune kind as the dividend. In the multiplication of 
quantities, the frequent repetition of the same symbol 
would become incon ient; it is usual, therefore, to 
write the root only once, and to phie over it, on the 
right, the exponent or number indicating the power: 
thus, 42 denotes the same thing as a@a,or the square of a; 
as is tho same asaaa, or the enbeet a, and ana denotes the 
ath power of a, or a multiplied by n tunes into itself. 
Alget in its nature essentially distinct from arith- 
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metic. Tu arithmetic, absoiule munbers are given, from 
which other absolute numbers are required to be deter- 


Algebra'ie, Algebraical, a. 
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Al gebraize, v.a. To perform by algebra, or reduce 
Al 


Al’ gemesi, or Atcremests, a town of Spain, prov. and 


Al genib, or ALGENEB, n. (Astron.) A star of 2d mag- 


Alze’ria, [Fr. Algerie.) A country of North Africa, 
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mined. But in algebra the symbols that are employed 
are perfectly general, and may represent any numbers 
whatever; and the expressions which result from com- 
bining them according to the conditions of the problem, 
indicate the solution not of a particular question. but of 
all qu -stions whatever, in which numbers are subjected 
to the same series of operations. In this manner the 
general properties of numbers are discovered. For ex- 
ample, the expression (a + 6) (a — b). which signifies 
that the sum of the two numbers a and b is to be multi- 
plied by their difference, becomes, on performing the 
multiplication, a? — b; whence we infer this general 
or universal truth, namely, that the product of the snm 
and the difference of any two numbers is equal to the 
difference of the squares of those numbers, Arithmetic 
could only prove the property to be true in respect of 
particular numbers. The only necessary preliminary 
to the study of A. is a good knowledge of the four rules 
of arithmetic, and of common and decimal fractions. 

Relating to algebra. 

Algebraical Curve. A curve of which the relation be- 
tween the abscissa and the ordinates is expressed by an 
equation which contains only algebraic quantities. The 
term algebraic is here used in contradistinction to tran- 
scendental, under which is comprehended infinite series 
and quantities of the following kind: log. z, az sin. z, 
cos. x, tan. 2, &c. 

Algebraic Equatims. An equation of which the terms 
contain only algebraic quantities. — See EQUATION. 
gebra‘ically, adv. By algebraic process. 
gebraist, n. One who is versed in algebra. 


to algebraical form. 

i’ras, a seaport-town of Spain, Andalusia, prov. 
of Cadiz, on the W. side of the Bay of Gibraltar, oppo- 
site to and 6 m. W. of Gibraltar. . about 12,000. It 
was the scene of a naval engagement between the Eng- 
lish and French, 1801. 
18. m. 8. of Valencia. Prp. 5,000. 

nitude in the constellation Pegasus, 14° S. of Alpheratz, 
161¢° E. of Markab.—A. in Pegasus, Alpheratz in An- 
droimeda, and Caph in Cassiopeia, are situated on the 
prime meridian, and point out its direction through the 
pole. For this reason they are sometimes called the 
three guides. They form an arc of that great circle 
in the heavens from which the distances of all the 
heaventy bodies are measured.— Mattison. 


the largest and most important of the colonial posses- 
sions of France, cap. Algiers. This territory is situated 


between lat. 35° and 370 N.; extending from lon. 2° 11’ 
W. to 8° 53’ E.; length about 550 m., greatest breadth 
about 200 m. It is bounded N. by the Mediterranean, 
S. by the Sahara, E. by Tunis, and W. by Morocco.— 
Area, 96,369,000 acres. Desc. Algeria is traversed through- 
out by the Atlas mountains, which rise in successive 
stages parallel with the coast, the hichest points exceed- 
ing 7,000 feet. The coast is steep and deficient in good 
ports. The chief plains are those of Oran, Metidjah, 
and Shelif; the principal rivers are the Wad-el-Gedy, 
which rises 8. of the Atlas range, and flows to the Mel- 
gig Lake; the Shelif, which rises on the borders of Saha- 
ra, and flows to the Mediterranean; the others are the 
Sebus, Isser, Harna, aud Jafna. There are several lakes, 
called sebkhas, which are generally dry in summer; 
the chief of these are the Zagrics in Constantine, the 
Shott and the S-bkha in the 8.E. of the Melgig. The 
climate is temperate and healthy on the N. slopes of the 
mountains, but pestilential in the marshy plains. The 
heat is often excessive under the influence of the si- 
moom, or hot wind of the desert. From April to Octo- 
ber the sky is serene; the winter is mild, and marked 
by abundant rains. The mean temperature of winter 
is from 54 to 65°, and of summer 74° to 104° Fahr.; 
but this elevated temperature is moderated by constant 
sea-breezes. The mountains contain mines of iron, cop- 

r,and lead, but their extent is imperfectly known. 


n the mountains of Bou Hamra there are rich iron 
mines, which appear to have been worked by the Ro- 
mans. The country is divided by the natives into the 
Tel, or country of grain crops, in the N., and the date 
country in the S. Vegetation is developed with great 
activity. The level part of the Tel, occupied by Arabs, 
is fertile in cereals; and the mountainous country, oc- 
cupied by the Kabyles, has extensive forests, and rich 
and varied vegetation. The Algerian Sahara is not, as 
was supposed, a sterile desert, bnt a vast archipelago 
of oases, each of which presents an animated group of 
towns and villages, surrounded by olives, figs, vines, 
and palins. Thronghout the Tel, wheat, barley, and 
legumes are extensively cultivated, and in some places 
maize, millet, and rice are raised. Cotton, indigo, and 
the sugar-cane succeed well. The natives rear cattle, 
sheep, and goats. The horses, which are of an excel- 
lent breed, are employed only for the saddle; the camel, 
dromedary, ass, and mule, are used for draught. Among 
wild animals may be noticed the lion, panther, jackal, 
and the antelope. The harvests are sometimes ravaged 
by locusts. Excellent covaland sponge are fished onthe 
coasts. Very recently numerous artesf in wells, bored in 
the immense plains of A., have given life to countries 
till then desert. This s) m pursued with activity, 
will do more for the civilization of A. than forty years 
of military warfare. — Man/) Carpets, blankets, and 
other woollens ks ip the form of sast.es and handker- 
chiefs. A considerable trade is carried on in salt, ostrich- 
feathers, hides, wax, cattle, aud sheep; and there are 
imported Eurepean manufactures and colonial produce, 
With the Freach-African settlement of Senegal a profit} 
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able trade is carried on, across the interior, by means of 
caravans.— T wns, The principal are, Algiers, Comstan- 
tine, Bona, Philippeville, Bildah, Oran. Tlemsen, and 
Setiff. — Division and Gov. The commander-in-chief of 


Fig. 85.—RED CORAL OF COMMERCE. 
(Corallium rubrum.) 
No. 2 is a part of No. 1 amplified. 


the French forces in A. is governor-general, ana re- 
sponsible to the French cabinet. The eountry is divided 
into five great military districtaa—Anumale, Dellys, 
Médéah, Milianah, and Orléansville,—which are subdi- 
vided into military circles. For the civil administra- 
tion, the territory is divided into the three departments 
of Algiers, Oran, and Constantine. — Hist. A. embraces 
the ancient Numidia, the kingdom of Massinissa, Sy- 
hax, aud Jugurtha; und the Mauritanian kingdoms of 

occhus and Juba. It has been successively conquered 
by the Romans, the Vandals, the Byzantine Greeks, 
and the Arabs, who, in the beginning of the Sth cen- 
tury, invaded North Africa, and established Islamism, 
The Spaniards, for a short time masters of the country at 
the beginning of the 16th century, were driven out by 
the famous corsairs Barbarossa I. and Il., the survivor of 
which obtained in 1520, from Sultan Selim, the title of 
Dey. Since then A. was in almost incessant hostilities 
aguinst the powers of Christendom, capturing their 
vessels and reducing their subjects to slavery. In 1541, 
the emperor Charles V. made an unsuccessful attempt 
against Algiers. In 1815, the Americans captured an 
Algerian frigate; and the Dey consented to renounce 
all claims to tribute from them, and to pay them 60,000 
dollars as an indemnification for their losses. In 1816, 
Algiers was bombarded by the British under Lord Ex- 
mouth; and in June, 1830. in consequence of an insult 
to the French consul, a large fleet and army were dis- 
patched by Charles X., when the Algerians fell urde” 
the power of that nation. From that time the invad- 
ers gradually extended their conquest, not without 
much bloodshed. Their bravest and most perseverin 
foe was Abd-el-Kader, q. v.—In 1879, civil was substitn 
ed for military rule. -In 1881, just after the occupation 
of the Tunisian territory, a formidable insurrection of 
the Arabs broke out in several parts of A., producing 
at the time much anxiety. I. (census 1876) 2,867,626, 
of which 344,749 are Europeans. See p. 201. 

Alge rlan, and Al’gerine, n. (Gerg.) A native of 
Algeria. Algerine is used sometimes in poetry as a 
synonym for pirate. 

—a. Beloning or relating to Algeria or to Algiers. 

Alghe’ri, or ALGHE’RO, a town and seaport of the island 
0 Sardinia, on its W. coast; lat. 40° 25’ 50” N.; lon. 
8° 16745” E. Pop. 8,419. 

AV gidum. (Anc. Georg.) A town and mountain of 
Latium, near Tusculum, 12 m. from Rome. 

Algiers, Ar. Al-jezair, the islands; Fr. elger.] A city 
and seaport of Africa, cap. of the French territory of 
Algeria, built in the form of an amphitheatre, on the 
W. side of a bay of same name, in the Mediterranean. Lat, 
of lighthouse, 36° 47“ 20” N.; lon.3° 4/82” E. The city, 
situated on a slope facing the sea, and crowned by a 
citadel, is 2 m. in circumference, and strongly walled; 
since 1830, the French have been actively engaged in 
extending its defences and improving the port. The 
streets have been widened, and it in part resembles a 
European town, A., owing to its mild climate, has be- 
come a favorite winter resort—frost is almost unknown, 
A railroad connects A. with Oran, and another, in con- 
struction, to Tunis. Several forts and outworks protect 
it on the land side; by sea it bas in front two rocky isl- 
ands (whence its name), connected with the mainland 
by a mole; this and another mole, both furnished with 
batteries, enclose the harbor, A. has two suburbs, and 
numerous villas in its environs, which ure of great 
beauty; is the seat of the gov.-gen. of Algeria and of 
many foreign consuls, and has regular steam commu— 
nication with Mars in France. and Bona 
in Afr 17 708, of whom 18,216 
are French, 7,098 Jews, native Musselmen, and 
16,381 Itahans, Spani h, & 

AV piers, in Lovisiana. 

AVgoa Bay. or Port ELi isive bay on 
the S.E const of Africa, Cape Colony, bet. Capes Recife 
and Padron, 4.5m. E. of the Cape of Good Hope; is open 

winds, but has good anchorage. Iu this bay, Fort 
eth and Fort Frederick have alreaty some come 
mercial importance. Lat. 339 56’ S.; lou. 20° 43’ E. 
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7 n. [Ar. al ghdl, destructive.] (Astron.) A re 
N Mi in the Head apie E. of Almaak. 
It is on the meridian the 21st of December. Nine degrees 
E. by N. from A. is the bright star Algenib, which with 
Almaak makes a perfect right angle at A., with the 
open part towards Cassiopeia. By means of this strik- 
ingly perfect figure, the three stars may always be re- 
cognized without the possibility of mistaking them. A. 
varivs from the 2d to the 4th magnitude in about 514 
hours, and back again in the same time; after which it 
remains steadily brilliant for 244 days, when the same 
change occurs. Dr. Herschel attributes the variable 
appearance of A. to spots upon its surface, and thinks it 
has n motion on its axis similar to that of the sun.— 
Mattison. 

Algol'ogy, n. t. alga, seaweed, and Gr. logos, dis- 
course.] (Bot.) The description of the algals or alga. 
Algo’ma, in Michigan, a post-township of Kent co., 

1 N. by E. of Grand Rapids. 

Algo’ma, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Winnebago 
co., about 80 m. N. N. E. of Madison, 

Algo’na, in wwa, a town and township, cap. of Kossuth 
co., on the Des Moines river, about 120 m. N. by W. of 
Des Moines city, 

Algonac’, in Michigan, a post-village of St. Clair co., 
on the St. Clair river, 40 m. N.E. of Detroit. 

Algon’quin, in in»is. a post- towuship of McHenry 
co., about 50 m. N.W. of Chicago; 

Algon’quin, in Jwa, a post-village of Butler co., 29 
m. W. ot Cedar Falls. 

Algon’quin, in Michigan, a post village of Ontonagon 
co., about 12 m. S. of Ontonngan. 

Also, a post-village of Houghton co. 

Algon’quin, in Ohio, a post-village of Carrol co. 

Algon’quins, a numerous family of N. American 
Indians, once spread over all the northern part of the 
Rocky Moun 3, and S. of the St. Lawrence. Their 
langnage was heard from the bay of Gaspe to the valley 
of the Des Moines; from Cape Fear to the land of the 
Esquimaux; from the Cumberland river, of Kentucky, 
to the western banks of the Mississippi. It was spoken 
though not exclusively, in a territory that extended 
through #0 degrees of lon. and more than 20 degrees 
of lat. (Banervft.) All the tribes of New England were 
Algonquins; the tribes in Maine, the great tribe of the 
Delaware Indians, the Creeks in the region of Great Slave 
Lake, and the Ottawas and Potawattomies in Michigan 
claimed the same origin. Traces of the primitive A. lan- 
guage appear in the names of places, such as Alleghany, 
Connecticut. At present the A. do not number more than 
200 warriors, included in the tribe of the Chippewas. 

Algor, n. [Lat., cokdness.] (Med.) A sudden chilliness or 
rigor. 

Algorab, n [Ar.] (Astron.) A star of 3d magnitude in 
the constellation Corvus, 141 S. W. of Spica Virginis. 
It is on the meridian abont the 13th of May. 

AY gorithm, n. [Ar.] ( Math.) The art of computing in 
reference to some particular subjects, or in some partic- 
ular way: as, the A.of numbers, the A. of the differen- 
tial calculus. 4 

Al gous, a. [Lat. algosus.] Abounding with, or like, 
aigals or alge. 

Alguazil’, n. [Sp. a/guacil, Pg. ale, from Ar. 
al-wazir, administrator, vizier.] An interior officer of 
justice in Spain; a constable. 

Alha’ma, [Ar the bath.) In Spain, a town of Anda- 
lusia, 21 m. S.W. of Granada. Near it are celebrated 
warm baths: pop. 6,284. — A town of Murcia, 13 m. W. 
of Murcia city, having also warm baths. Pup. 6,935. 

Alhambra. Seo GR\NADA. 

Alham’bra, in I/ nis, a vill. of Madison co. 

Alhambresque’, a. After the fanciful manner of the 
ornaments in the Alhambra. — See GRANADA. 

Alhau'rin el Grande, a town of Spain, prov. of 
Granada, 22 m. W. S. W. of Malaga Pp. 5,514. 

Alhuce’mas, a small island and fortress belonging to 
Spain, in the Mediterranean, on the coast of Morucco. 
Lat. 35° 15’ N.; Lon. 4° 12’ E. 

Ali, surnamed by the Arabs Asad Allah, and by the Per- 
sians Su- Khoda, i. e., the Lion of God, was the cousin 
of Mohammed, and the first man who acknowledged his 
divine mission. From these circumstances, and asd on 
account of his marriage with Fatimah the daughter of 
Mohammed, Ali appeared to have strong claims to the 
succession of the Prophet. Abuo-Bekr, Omar, and Oth- 
man were, however, successively appointed caliphs be- 
fore Ali came to the throne, A. D. . The controversy 
concerning the respective rights of the three first caliphs 
on the one side, and of Ali and his lineal descendants on 
the other, has given rise to the schism of the Sunnites 
and Shiites in the Mohammedan community. ‘Lhe com: 
mencement of the troubles arising trom this division 
disturbed the reign of Ali, who was assassinated in a. D. 
660. He was succeeded for a short time by his eldest 
son Hassan. 

Alins, adv. [A Lat. word signifying otherwise.) (Law.) 
When a defendant sued on a specialty, or a prisoner had 
more than one common appellation, he was designated, 
in the Latin forin of instruments, as, John, alias Dictus, 
Peter. 

=n. Another name than the ordinary one; an assumed 
name. 

(Law.) A second or further writ, which is issued 
after a first writ has expired without effect. and contain- 
ing this clause: “ We command you as we formerly have 
commanded you.” (Sicut alias precepimus ) 

Aliaska. See ALASKA. 

A’li Bey, Pasha of Egypt, B. in Circassia about 1728. 
He fell, when a child, into the hands of robbers, who 
carried him to Cairo, and sold him to Ibrahim, lienten- 
ant of the Jauissaries, who reared and adopted him. 
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Ali soon rose to the rank of Sangiac, or member of the 
Council; and when his patrou wits assassinated by 
Ibrahim the Circassian, he avenged his death and slew 
the murderer with his own hand. This raised against 
him numerous enemies, and he was obliged to flee 
to Jerusalem, and thence to Acre; but in time he 
was recalled by the people, and being placed at the 
head of the government, Egypt began to recover its 
former splendor. Ina battle tought against the troops 
of the rebellious Mamelukes, Ali was cut down, after 
defending himself with desperate valor, and died of 
his wounds eight days afterward, 1773. 

Alibi, . (A Latin word signitying elsewhere.) (Law.) A 
defence resorted to in criminal prosecutions, when the 
party accused, in order to prove that he could not have 
committed the crime with which he is churged, offers 
evidence that he was in a different place at the time the 
offence was being committed. 

Alican’te, a province of Spain. founded in 1834, ont of 
the S. part of the ancient kingdom of Valencia, and part 
of Murcia. Area, 2911 sq. m. It yields excellent wine, 
sugar, rice, and fruits. Pup. 412,514, 

ALICANTE, cap. of the above province; a fortified city 
and seaport, on a bay in the Mediterranean. Lat. 35° 
W N.; Lon. 0° 277 W. It is defended by a castle 
on a rock about 400 feet high. A. is important as a 
commercial placo. Erp. wine, almonds, barilla, olives, 
brandy, figs, wool, silk, and linen; pop. 34,086, 

Alica'ta, or Lica’ra, a seaport-town of Sicily. prov. 
Girgenti, on the 8. coast of the Mediterranean; lat. 

4# 25” N.; lon. 139 55’ 40” Exrp. corn, macaroni, 
fruit, and excellent wines; pop. 15,451. 

Alice, » town of Capo Colony, prov. of Victoria; lat. 
32° 48“ S.; lon, 26° 52’ E. 

AlVice-Holt, a forest in England, Hants co., on the 
border of Surrey; area, 15,000 acres. 

Alicudi, the ancient Ericusa, the most W. of the 
Lipari isles, on the coast of Sicily, 6 m. in circumference, 
and rising ax a cone from the sea; pop. 450. 
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Ali da, in Vinnie, a post-office of Stephenson co. 
Al'idade. u. [Ar] The index or ruler moving about the 


centre of an astro. 


abe or quadrant, carrying the sights. 
Brande. 


Alien, a. [Lat. alienus, from alibi natus, born else- 


where, in another country.) Belonging to another coun- 
try; hence, metaphorically, foreign to the purpose; us, 
“ principlessa/ien to our gion.” 

Alien, n. A foreigner; in contradistinction from a nat- 
ural-born citizen. 

(Zu.) In the United States, one who, being born in 
a foreign country, has not been naturalized, unless his 
father were a natural-born citizen, in Which case he will 
himself be deemed a natural-born citizen, to all intents 
and purposes.— An A. cannot hold landed property; 
and if he purchases land, he may be divested of the fee, 
upon an inquest of office found; but until this is done 
he may sell, convey, or devise the lands, and pass a good 
title to the same. That is the general rule, but the 
disabilities of A.,in respect to holding land, are removed 
by statute in the tollowing States: — wholly in Arkan- 
sas (if they have declared an intention to become citi- 
zens); Califurnia (if residents); Connecticut; Dela- 
ware (us in Arkansas); Florida, Georgia (as in Arkan- 
sas); Jowa, Kentucky (if residents); Maine, Massuchu- 
selts, Michigan, M ssissippi, Missouri, and New Hamp- 
shire (if residents); New Jersey, Ohio, Prensylrania, 
South Carolina, and Teras (as Arkansas); Wisconsin ; — 
partly in Tilinais, New York, Rhode Island, Tennessee. 
and V rginia.— An A. may hold and dispose of, by will 
or otherwise, goods, money, or other personal estate 
and may take a lease of a house for habitation, or trade. 
His property ia liable to taxation; he cannot exercise 
any politicals rights whatever; he cannot be a member 
of Congress till the expiration of seven years after his 
naturalization.—Even after being naturalized, he is for- 
ever ineligible to the office of President of the United 
States. — Bouvier. See NATURALIZATION. 

Alienabil'ity, n. (Law.) The capacity of being 
alienable. 

AVienable, a. That may be alienated. 

Alienage, n. (Luw.) The condition or state of an 
alien. — Lawes, 

AVienate, v.a. [Fr. aliéner.] To transfer property to 
another. — To change from Iriendliness to aversion. 

Alienate, a. Withdrawn; alienated. 

—n. An alien. 

Aliena'tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. alienation.) Estrange- 
ment; change of affection. — Constitutional estrange- 
ment of mind. 

(Law.) The act of parting with property, more espe- 
cially real property. 

AVienator, n. (Law.) One who transfers property. 

Aliene', v. a. (Law.) To transfer property; to alienate, 

Alienee’,n. (Law.) One to whom a transfer of prop- 
erty is made. 

AVienism, n. The state of being an alien; aliennge. (x.) 

Alienor’, n. (Law) One who transfers property. 

Alight’, a. Lighted; lit: —as, “ The lamps were alight.” 

Alight’, v. n. |A. S. alihtan, to come down.) To come 
down and stop. The word implies the idea of descendi- 
inj; as, of a bird from the wing; a traveller from his 
horse or carriage, and generally of resting or stopping. 


There is alighted at your gate a young Venetian."—Shaks, 


—It is used also of any thing thrown or falling; to fall 
upon. 
* Rut storms of stones from the proud temple's height, 
Pour down, and on our batter’d helms alight.’ — Dryden. 
AVighaur, a district of British India, presidency of 
Bengal, prov. Agra, watered by the Ganges and Jumna; 
barren toward the N., but fertile in the 8. — Area, 
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2,145 sq. m.; pop. 739,356. — The fort of Alighur, 50 m. 
N. of Agra, lat. 27° 56 N., lon. 77° 5% E., was taken 
by the British in 1803; and retaken from the depoy 
rebels in 1857. 

Align’, v. u. [Fr. aligner.] To adjust by a line; to form 
in line, as troops, 

Aligne’ment, u. [Fr.] (Ad.) The position of a body 
of men in a straight line. 

Alike’, adv. and d. [From a and like.) Like in charae- 
ter or nature or community of circumistaucee ;—resem- 
bling; similar; homogenvous ; akin; equally. 

Alime’da, or ALAMEbA, in Jowa, a village of Louisa 
co., on the lowa river, about 20 m. S. W. of Muscatine. 

Aliment, n. [Fr. trom Lat. alimentum.) Any substance 
which, when introduced into the living body, contributes 
to its growth, or to the repair of the losses it is con- 
tinuully sustaining. Thus, water and air may be called 
aliments. When upplied specially to animals, its sense 
is generally confined to those materials which are ab- 
sorbed and applied to the purposes of nutrition, only 
after undergoing the process of digestion.— See Foop. 

Aliment'‘al, a. Nourishing. 

Aliment'ally, a/v. So us to serve for nourishment or 
sustenance.— Worcester, 

Aliment ariness, n. Quality of being alimentary. 

Alimentary, a. Belonging to alimeut; nourishing. 

Alimen tiveness, n. (PAren.) The orgun of appetite 
for tood and drink. 

Alimo’nious, a. That nourishes. 

Alimony, n. [Lat. alimonu, maintenance.) (Law.) 
The allowance made to a wife out of her husband's 
estate for her support, either during a matrimonial suit 
or at its termination, When she proves herself entitled 
to a separate maintenance by showing a legal and 
valid marriage. — A. pendente lite. The whole property 
being supposed by the law to devolve upon the husband, 
he is generally obliged to pay the expenses on both 
sides, and to allow bis wife A. during the suit, aud that 
whether the suit be commenced by or against him. It is 
usually abont one fifth of the husband's net income. It 
may be reduced or increased according to the fluctua- 
tions of the husband's income —/ermanent A. does not 
consist of a sum of money, nor of a specified propor- 
tion of the husband's estate given absolutely to the 
wife, bnt is a continuous allotment of sums payable 
at regular intervals for her support from year to year, 
For being entitled tu it. the wite must be separated from 
the bed and board of her husband by judicial decree; 
voluntary separation, for whatever cause, is insutheient. 
The amount of alimony to be ullotted depends wholly 
upon the discretion of the court, equitably exercised 
with a view to the circunisteuces of each particular 
case. In forming their estimate in this respect, the 
courts have held, that after a separation on acconnt of 
the husband’s misconduct, the wife is to be alimented 
as if she were living with him as his wile; they attend 
carefully to the unture as well as to the amount of the 
husband's means, drawing a distinction between a sub- 
stantial property and an income derived trom personal 
exertion, ‘The station in life of both parties, and the 
fortune brought by the wife, are also considered: and 
much stress is laid upon the disposal of the children 
and the expense of educating them. The conduct of the 
parties forms also a very material consideration; where 
the wife has eloped from her husband, or where the 
sentence of divorce proceeds upon the ground of her 
adultery, the law will not compel the allowance of ali- 
mony. 

Alioth, n. (Astron.) A star in the constellation Ursa 
Mujer, 419 of Mizar. It is the 3d star in the handle of 
the Dipper, A. is very nearly opposite Shedir in Cassio- 
peia, and at an equal distance from the pale. 

Ali Pacha, Vizier of Yunina, u. in Albania, 1744. His 
father, an Albanian chief, died of grief in consequence 
of being stripped of his territories; but bis mother, who 
Was remarkable for energy of character, spirited up ber 
son to assume the conductof her dependants and avenge 
his father. With this band he commited so many 
depredations, that the adjacent tribes took up armis in 
their own defence, and carried off his mother and sister, 
whom they treated with great cruelty. This roused 
the naturally implacable temper of Ali, and he vowed 
the extermination of the whole race. He raised a body 
of 2,000 men, assumed great authority, and wreaked 
his vengeance upou the Suliotes, Whom be treated with 
the most horrible barbarity. During filty years of con- 
stant warfare, he brought under his sway a wide extent 
of territory, which the Porte sanctioned his holding, 
with the tithe of Pacha. He received agents trom for- 
eign powers, and uliimately intrigued with England, 
France, and Russia. But the jealousy of the Porte was 
at leng h excited, and Hassan Pacha was sent to demana 
his head. On declaring his errand, Ali re 
head is not to be delivered up so easily,” accompanying 
the words with a pistel-ball, which broke his opponent's 
thigh. He shot two men dead op the spot, but fell the 
same moment, His head was severed trom his body, 
and sent to Constantinople, 1822. Lord Byron visited 
him in his fortress of Tepelen, and thus sings of himin 
his second canto of Childe Harold : 


“He passes bleak Pindus, Acherusia's lake, 
And Jeft the primal city of the land, 
And onward did his further journey take 
To great Albania s chief, whose dread command 
Is lawless law.” 


Ari a town of Hindostan, in Cochin. Exp. pepper 
aud timber. Lat. 9° 30“ N.; lon. 76° W E.; pop. 13,090. 
Alipher‘ia, (Anc. Geog.) A town of Arcadia, situated 
on a lofty hill, 8m. S. of Hexe. It was taken from 
the leans during the Social War, by Philip, king of 

Macedon. 
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Aliped, n. and a. [Lat. ala, a wing, and pes, a foot.) 
Hawg toes comoccted by a membrane, serving for a 
wiug, us a bat. 

Aliquant, a. [Lat. alijuantus, somewhat.) (Arith.) 
A part of a given quantity which will not divide it ex- 
actiy, or without rena nder. — 5 is an aliquant part of 
1d. twice 6 being 12, thrice 6 making 18. 

AV iquot, a. Lit., some.) (Aruh) Aliquot part isa 
numer which divides the given number without leav- 
ing a remainder. ‘Thus, 2. 5,4, and b, are aliquot parts 
of 12. To find the aliquot parta of any number, divide 
the given number by its least divisur; divide the quo- 
tient alw by its least divisor, and % on, always dividing 
the last quotient by its smallest divisor, ull the quotient 
is |. The divisions thus used are the prime aliquot parte 
of the given number; and the products of every 2, every 
8, every 3, etc. of the prime aliquot parts of the given 
number, Suppose the given number W; divide 20 by 
its least divisor, which is 2, and the quotient is 15; 
divide 5 by itself, (it has no smaller divisor,) and the quo- 
tient is 1. Therefore, 2, J, and 5 are the prime aliquot 
parts of 30. The compound aliquot parts are 2 X 3 = 6, 
2>6=10,3K5 = 15. 

Alis‘al, in (al f-rnia, a village of Monterey co., abt. 30 
m. E. by 8. of Monterey. 

AV ish, a. Kesemtling ale. 

Alisma, n. (44) A gen. of planta, ord. Alismacra. 


The species A. plantago, water plantain, found in U. S., 


is a handsome inhabitant of ponds and ditches, Its 
leaves resemble those of the coummon plantain, It gives 
in July numerous flowers tinged with purple. 
Alis’maceze, n. pl. (Bol) The alisinals, an ord. of 
pnts. fam. Alismales. — Diog. Alisinal endogens with 
Spetaled flowers, few-seeded, simple and axile, or 
basal plicentæ, and a solid embryo. They are floating 


and swamp plants, generally native of the northern) 
ns what} 


part of the world. This order is to Bud 
crow-foots ure to Polypetalous Exeogens, and is in like 
manner recognized by its disuuiting carpels and hy pogy- 
nous stamens, 

Al ismales, n.pl (Bt) The aliamal family. Diag. 
Hy pogynous, tri-hexapetaloideous Endogens, with sepi- 
rate carpels and no albumen. 
close the class of Kndogens, and to stand on the limita 
of Exogens, in consequence of the intimate relation 
between Alismads and crow-foot. It is divided into the 
three ord., Butomucen, Alismacer, and Juncogivacee. 

Alison, Su AUA, Bart., B. in Shropshire, England, 
170%. His principal work is, a History of Europe from 
the Ormmencement of the French Ii] in d, to 
the Accession of Louis Napoleon in 1852. D. 1867. 

Aliso'nia. See Aliisosia. 

Alitrunck, n. Lat. 4%, a wing, and truncus, body.) 
(446. ) The post rior segment of the thorax of an insect, 
to which the abdomen is affixed, and which bears the legs, 
iroperly s0 called, or the two posterior pairs and wings. 

Alive’, a. [Prefix a and live.) In the state of life; not 
dead. 

For well alive, nor wholly dead they were. 

—Figuratively, unextinguished ; undestroyed ; active; in 
full fo as, to keep the affections alre; — cheerful ; 
sprightly; full of alacrity; as, She was not much alive 
the whole day.” — In a popular sense, it is used only to 
add an emphasis, like the French du mimte; as, the 
best man alive; that is, the best, with an emphasis. 

AViwal, a village of Upper India, on the banks of the 


Dryden. 


Sutlej, 2 m. from Loodiana was the scene of a battle f- 


fought on January 2th, 1846, between the British under 
Sir larry Smith, and the Sikhs, commanded by Runjoor 
Singh. The Sikhs were dethated with a loss of nearly 
6.000 men, 

Alizur ie Acid, or Putnatio ACD. (Chem.) Produced 
by Alizarin with boiling dilute nitric acid, 

Aliz/arin, or Atizanixe, n. [From alzari, the name of 
the madder in the Levant.) (Chem.) A red crystalline 
Matter destitute of odor and taste; neutral to test-paper, 
soluble in hot water and alcohol, obtained of the hubia 
tinctorum; the madder. Potash dissolves it freely, and 
strikes a bevutilul purple; but it is precipitated un- 
altered on adding an acid; with lime, baryta, and oxide 
of iron, it forms an insoluble purple lac. With alumina 
it forms a beautiful red lac. By a heat of 420° alizarin 
is sublimated and forma beautiful transparent o 
colored needles, Which areanliydrous and of Ligh lustre. 
Form. C10 Ag. 

Aljubarro’ta, a town of Portuguese Estremadura, 15 
m. S. of Leiria; pop. 1,600. In the vicinity Alphonse I. 
defeated the Moors in 1139, and on the same field John 
I. of Portuxal gained over John L, king of Castile, in 
1355, the signal victory of Campo de Ouriques, described 
by Camoensin the fourth Canto of his Lusiad. 

Al kahest, n. [Ar.] The supposed universal solvent of 
the alchemists. 

Alkahes'tic, a. Relating or pertaining to alkahest. 

Al-Kaisseria, a town in the N. part of Morvcco, not 
far from Al-Kasar; pop. abt. 8,000, 

Alkales’cency, u. [Fr. alculesvence.] A tendency to 
become alkaline, 

Alkales’cent, a. [Fr. aH ent.] Having a tendency 
to the properties of an alkali: slightly alkaline 

Alkali, „; pl. ALK Ats. [Fr. The name of the carb. 
of sod, obtained from the ashes of Bea-weeds. ] 

A class of substances possessing many qualities e 
the re e of those which belong to the acids. 

kali is soluble in water. and produe 
apy to the touch, and hasa pe 
it restores the bine color to ves 

have been reddened by an acid; it tarns many of these 
Lines to green, as in th of the red cabbage and 
syrup of violets, and it gives a brown color to vegetable 
Yellows, suck as turmeric and rhubarb. Potash, soda, 


An al- 
sa liquid which is 
r pauseons taste; 
thle infusions, which 


This alliance seems toj 


nge- | 


ALL 


ALLA 


and hartshorn, or ammonia, are instances of well-known All. n. The whole; everything; the total; as, “Oar ań 


alkalies. Like the acids, they are remarkable for their 
great chemical activity; #0, potash or soda destroys the 
skin if allowed to remain upon it, and also gradually 
dissolves portions of eartheuware, or of glaze from the 
Vessels which contain it; and the solutions, if suffered to 
fall upon a painted surface, quickly remove the paint. 
But the most remarkable property of alkalies wud acids 


is ut stake.” 
All in all, everything to a person; everything desired. 
“ Thou shalt be all in all. — Bilton. 
All in the wind. ( Naur.) A phrase denoting that the 


ails are parallel with the course of the wind, sv as to 
shake. 


is the power they possess of uniting with each other,| AIIa, an Italian preposition, or the dative of the femi- 


and destroying or neutralizing the chemical activity 
which distinguished them when separate. Any com- 
pound produced by the union of an acid with an alkali 
is termed asalt. The alkalies constitute one subdivision 
of the class of bodies known as bases, 
‘ized Alkalies, See Potvsu, Sopa. 
Vegetable Alialies. See ALKALOIDS. 
Volutile Alkali, See AMMONIA, 
Alkalifiable, a. Er. aicalijiable.] That which may 
be converted into an alkali. 


| Alkal'ify, r.a. (Fr. adculifier.) To convert into an alkali. 


Alkalig enous, Generating alkali. 
Alkalim eter, n. (Fr. ulculimetre.) (Chem.) A gradu- 


ated burette or tube for ascertaining the purity of alka- A 


lies, that is Wo say, the amonut of carbonate which they 
contain 

Alkalimeťric, and Alkalimet'rieal, a. Relat- 
ing to alkalimetry. 

Alkalim'etry, n. (Chem.) The method or process 
of analysis of an alkali, to the effect of ascertaining the 
amount of carbonate which it contains. It depends upon 
the determination of the number of divisions of diluted 
acid, of definite strength, which a hundred grains of the 
different samples of ash are capable of neutralizing: the 
neutralization being estimated by theaction of the solu- 
tion upon blue litmus. 

Alkaline, a. [r alcalin.] Belonging to, or having 
the gunlities of, alkali. 

Alialine Earths Substances which greatly resem) le al- 
kalies, but are sparingly soluble, such as lime and baryta. 

Alkalin’ity, „ The quality which distinguishes the 
alk ilies from other chemical compounds. 

Alka'lious, a. Having the properties of alkali. 

Alkaliza’tion, n. [Fr. alealisation.) The act of alka- 
lizing, or impregnating bodies with alkali. (n.) 

AI Kalize, v.a. [Fr. alculiser.) To make substances 
alkaline, by changing their nature, or by mixing alka- 
lies with them, 

AVkaloid, a. Pertaining to, or containing, alkali. 

Alkaloids, u pl. (From alkali, and Gr. eidos, form.) 
(Chem) A group of natural organic bases, in great 
majority derived from the vegetable kingdom, and con- 
atituting the active principle of the plant that coutains 
them. They are of great interest to the chemist, not 
only on account of their remarkable composition, but 
also from their powerful effects as medicinal and poison- 
ous agents upon the animal economy. When in solution, 
the vegetable bases have generally a decidedly alkaline 
Teaction upon test-papers, and for the most part they 
complete neutralize the acids, forming definite and 
well-crystallized salts. They are generally soluble in 
boiling alcohol; the alcoholic solutions, as they cool, 
deposit the alkaloids in the crystalline form. They 
may be subdivided into two well-marked classes:—Ist. 
Those which, like aniline (CiellzN), do not contain 
oxygen; and, 2d, those which, like quinine (C124 


nine article (a, which, prefixed to certain words, signi- 
fies, or has the power of the phrase, in the manner: 
all’ antica, in the ancient manner; alla Francese, al? 
dnglese, in the French or English style, &e. 

Alla breve. (Ii according to the breve.) (Mus) A 
movement whose bar or measure consists of the note 
called a breve, equal, thereture. to two semi-Lreves or 
four minims. It is denoted at the Leginning of a stave 
by a C with a ball drawn through it vertically. 

Alla capella. 9 according tu the chapel.) (Mus.) 
The same as ulla breve. The name orgivates in the 

circumstance of this time being principally used in 

church or chapel. 
eaccom plished, a. Completely accomplished. 
-ndmir Ing. d. Wholly admiring. 
endvised’.a. Advised by all. 

Allah, the Arabic name of the Supreme Being. It is 
properly n contraction of al-ildh: ul is the Arabic defi- 
nite article, and Wak. which corresponds to the Hebrew 
woids £loah and Elohim, signifies a deity generally; the 
prefixed article restricts the meaning, and al-ilâh or 
Allah significs the True God. as opposed to the deities 
worshipped by idolaters The word Allah is frequently 
met with as a component part of Arabic proper 
names: e. g. Ald-Alluh, i. e. the Servant of God. Allah 
akbar (God is great) is the common battle-cry of the 
Meohammedans. The phrase Bism Allah or Bism-illah 
(in the Name of God) is invariably uttered by devout 
Mussulmans before the commencement of any under- 
taking, and before their meals: it is also put at the 


NZG Aq.) do contain it. The bases of the first 

class are oily and volatile; they absorb oxygen rapidly 

from the air, have a powerful odor, and may be dis- 

tilled either alone or with the vapor of water, without 

undergoing decomposition, Many organie bases may be 

prepared by artificial means; but allattempts at obtain- 

ing those which occur naturally in plants, as morphine 
and nurcotine, the alkaloids of opium, have been unsuc- 
cessful, Hence, another division of the A. into artificial 
bases and natural bases. 

AlVkanet, u. [From the Fr. arcanette.] (Chem.) A kind 
of reddish purple dye, obtained from the roots of An- 
chusa tinctoria. Formerly used for staining the face, 
but now only for coloring preparations. 

Alkar’sin, n. (Chem.) See KAKUDYL, OXIDE oF. 

Alker mes, n. Sec KERMES. 

AI Koran. Ste Konan. 

Alkmaar. (G07.) See ALCKMAAR. 

Alkmaar, ((/k-:milr’,) HENRIK VaN, The reputed author 
of the first German version of the world-renowned 
apologne of “ Reynard the Fox.” It is written in Low 
German, and was printed in Lübeck in 1498. Its title 
is „ Reiuehe de Vos.” Fora full account of this work, 
and of the controversy respecting its authorship, see 
Carlyle’s Essays, vol. ii. p. 298. He lived about 1475-1500. 

Alkool’, or ALKoonL, n. (Chem.) A preparation of 
antimony, used by the women of Eastern nations to 
tinge the eyelids and lashes of a black color. Dr. Shaw, 
speaking of the women of Barbary, says, “None of 
these consider themselves dressed till they have tinged 
the edges of their eyelids with alkoohl.” 

All, a. [A. S. ea/l.] The whole number, extent, quantity or 
duration; whole, entire, complete, total. — A/L always 
precedes the article e, and the definite pronouns my, 
thy, his, our, your, their, while its synonyms follow them. 

All, adv. Quite, completely. ‘ 

And swore so loud, 
That, all amazed, the priest let fall the book."—Shrew 


—Altogether: wholly; without any other consideration. 


beginning of their books. 

Allahabad), in Ilindostan proper, a British province 
of Sonbah, bounded on the N. by Oude and Agra, S. by 
Gundwarra, E. by Bahar, and W. by Malwah and Agru. 
It isubout 270 m. in length by 120 in breadth, between the 
24° and 269 N. Lat., and 79° and $29 E. Lon. It is divided 
into the zillahs or districts of Allahabad, Benares, Mir- 
gapoor, Juanpoor, Kewal territory, Bundelound, ( awn- 
poor, and Manicipoor territory. The chief towns are 
Allababad, Benares, Callinger, Chatterpoor, Chunar, 
Ghazepoor, Juanpoor, and Mirzapoor.— Watered Ly the 
Ganges, the Jumma, und the Goomtee, A. is one of the 
Most productive countries in India. Products. Opium, 
sugar, indigo, coffee, all kinds of grain, and fruits. Adja- 
cent to the Ganges, the country is flat, but in the S.W., 
in the Bundeleund district, it forms an elevated table 
land, diversified with high hills, containing the celebrated 
diamond mines of Poonuh, Jp 3,710,203 

ALLANABAD’, the capital of the above prov., and of a 

district of the same name, is an ancient city, near the 

confluence of the Ganges and Jumma, 75 m. from Be- 
nares, and 476 m. from Calcutta. Lat, 25° N.; Lon. 

810 5% E. — At the junction of the two rivers is situated 

the fortress, founded by the emperor Akber in 1583, in- 

dicating one of the most esteemed places of Hindoo wor- 
ship and ublntion, to which, every summer, multitudes 
of pilgrims resort from all parts of India, The extensive 
cultivation of cotton in India, a result of the American 
civil war, has been favorable to A. it having become the 

chief seat of an extensive trade in the article. 4. 

was occupied by the British in 1765. In the course 

of the Indian mutiny in 1857, it became the scene of 
the several demoniac massacres Which distinguished the 

revolt of the Sepoy troops. Pop. 72,900, 

All-along’, adr. Throughout; in the whole, 

Allamakee’, a N.E. co. of Jawa, bordering on Minne- 

sota; areu, O60 sq. m.; cup. Waw kon, 


Allaman’da, n. (Bot.) A gen. of plants, ord. Apocyn- 


acer, An infusion of the leaves of the A. cathartica is 
considered a valun le cathartic in medicine, in moderate 
doses, especially in the case of painters’ colic. In over- 
doses it is violently emetic and purgative. 


All-a-mort', a. [See AMonr.] Dispirited. 


“What! eweeting, all a- mort ? — Shaks. 


Allamuch’y, or Atiamucner, in New Jersey, post 
village of Warren co., abt. 60 m. N. of Trenton. 


Allan. DaviD, B. at Alloa, Scotland, J744, has been 
called the Seotish Hogarth although far inferior to the 
distinguished artist in tbe pathos of humorous and ec- 
centric delineations of humar characteristics. Lord 
Erskine of Mar sent him to Rome to prosecute his stud- 
ies. Hereu printing of the Corinthian Maid who exe 
cuted a profile of her lover's countenance, round the 
shadow thrown by a lamp upon the wall. procured him 
a golden medal in the Academy of St. Luke, and a pro- 
portionate amount of reputation. His most popular 
designs are the twelve illustrations of Ramsay's far- 
famed Scottish pastoral, The Gentle Shepherd. D. 1796. 

Allan, Sin WILMA, an historical painter, n. in Edin- 
‘burgh, 1782. He was an old and attached friend of Sir 
Walter Scott. In 1538 he was chosen president of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, and was knighted in 1842. 
His best productions are, the Circassian Captives, the 
Slure- Market at Gmstntinople, Mary aud Rizzio, and the 


‘* They are all for present money, no matter how they pay itafter- 
wards Dryden. 


Only; without admission of anything else. 
Sure. I shall never marry, like my sister, 
To love my father all.""—Shake. 
All the beiter, wholly the better; that is, better by the 
whole diflerence.— Webster. 


Battle of Waterloo. D. 1550. 

Allan, in Scotland, a river noted for the beauty of the 
scenery through which it flows for 18 m., when it falls 
into the Frith of Forth, 2 m. from Stirling. 

ALLAN, BRIDG+ OF, a neat town on the above river. 3 m. 
N.W.of Stirling. It is a good deal resorted toin summer 
by visitors, on account of its mineral spring. 71% 2,000. 
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AVlanburg, in West Canada, a post-village of Wel- 
land co. 

Allandale, in Georgia, a post-village of Habersham co. 

Allandale, in Minnesota, a village of Goodhue co., 15 
m W.S.W. of Redwing. 

Allanto’ie, a. Belonging or relating to the allantois. 

Allan“toin, n. (Chem.) A neutral, tasteless substance, 
erystallizing in hard, brilliant prisms, soluble in boiling 
water. lt occurs in the allantoic fluid of the cow, or in 
the urine of the foetal calf, but it may also be procured 
by the oxidation of uric acid. Furm., CgH3No03. 

Allan'tols, AllAxrolb, n. [Gr. allas, a sausage, and 
eidos, form.) (Phys.) A thin membranous sac, devel- 
oped from the termination of the alimentary canal of 
the embryo, situated between the amnion and chorion, 
and organized by the hypogastric arteries and umbilical 
vein. Its function as a respiratory organ is of most 
importance in those oviparous vertebrates, where the em- 
bryo has no branchia#; in the mammalia, its use is 
more or less superseded by the chorion and placenta. 
In some quadrupeds the A. has the form of a sausage ; 
whence its name, 

Allantu'rie Acid. (Chem.) A white deliqnescent 
substance produced by heating in a closed tube toabout 
280° an aqueous solution of allantoin. Furm., HOgCo 
IN „— Prlouze. 

AVia-Pri'ma. [It., all at once.) (Paint.) The method 
of applying all the colors upon the canvas at once, 
without any retouching. Many of the finest works of 
the old masters were painted in this way; but the 
method demands too much artistic skill, knowledge, and 
decision, to be generally employed. 

AV lass Strait, a channel between the islands Lombok 
and Sumbassa, in the Sunda group of the Malay archi- 
pelago. The strait, about 50 m. in length and 9 m. 
wide in its narrowest part, is considered the best for 
navigators. 

Allatoo'na, in Georgia, a post-village of Cass co., 130 
m. N. W. of Milledgeville. It was attacked by the Con- 
federates under the command of Gen. French, Oct. 5, 
1864; but after vigorous assaults, successfully resisted 
by the little Federal garrison commanded by Gen. 
Corse, the Confederates, learning that a hostile force 
was almost upon their rear, gave up the contest. The 
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cultivation and meadow-land, interspersed with ridges 
covered with white-oak and chestnut, and its waters are 
remarkable for their limpidness. 

Allegha ny, in Cal:forna, a post-village of Sierra 
county, on Kanaka Creek, 60 miles E.N.E. of Marys- 
ville. 


Allegha'ny, or Allega’ny, in Maryland, acouncyon 


the borders of Pennsylvania and Virginia, Area, 800 
sq. m.—ivers, The Potomac forms the S. boundary of 
the co., which is intersected in its W. part by Youghio- 
gheny river. It is also drained by Town, Evils, Wills, and 
Glade crecks.—Surfuce, Rocky and broken, the co. being 
traversed by the main Alleghany mountains and several 
smaller ridges.— Mines. Limestone, sandstone, iron ore 
and stone coal abound, the latter being exteusively 
mined at Cumberland, the capital—Svl. The valleys 
or glades in the mountains are fertile and furnish the 
celebrated glades butter and mutton. 

Allegha’ny, in New Fork State, a county organized in 
1806, in the W.S.W. part of the State, intersected from 
S. to N. by the Genesee river, Which affords immense 
water-power. Area, abt. 1,050 sq. m. The soil is fertile, 
but generally better adapted to grazing than tillage. 
The E. and W. parts of the co. consist of an elevated table 
land.—Mines. Bog iron ore and limestoue.—Cup. Bel- 
mont, 


In the same State, a post-village and township of Cat- 


taraugus co. on the Alleghany river, 408 m. from the 
city of N. Ý. It contains a Roman Catholic college 
and a Franciscan convent, and important industrial 
interests. 

Allegha’ny, in Pennsylvania, a county organized in 
1788, in the W.S. W. part of the State. Arra, abi. 750 6. 
m.— Rivers. The Monongahela and Alleghany unite to 
form the Ohio, which runs 14 m. within the co, Yo- 
ghiogheny, Chartiers, Turtle, and Pine creeks. Sail. 
Though hilly, the county, nearly all arable land, is fer- 


tile, and the natural growth is dense and large.— Mines. 
Bituminous coal procured in large quantities near Pitts- 
burg, which is the c of the county.—ZJnd, See PITTS- 
BURG. Pop. in 1880. 355,759. A. is the second county in 
importance in the State. 
—in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Alleghany co. 
Armstrong co. 
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termed; that is to say, they have figured them in the 
shape of living beings invested with the forms and quali- 
ties naturally adapted to the character of each. Such 
pictures are allegories, and are to be found abundantly 
scattered over nearly all poetry. Some have even con- 
ceived that the whole mythology of pagan antiqaity is 
merely a cluster of allegories: but this hypothesis is 
not favored, either by what we know generally of the 
birth and growth of superstition in the human mind, 
or by the earliest and simplest form in which these 
mystic fubles have come down to us, Of all ports who 
have dealt in A., Spenser is the most famous and the 
greatest; no other has ever produced so vast a number 
of these vivified idealities, or put into them such a spirit 
of life and air of actual existence, It is commonly said, 
and it is generally true, that too long an A. is wearisome; 
but nobody complains of fatigue in reading Swift's Jule 
of a Tub, which is a tolerably long A. ‘his and other 
examples which might be quoted, seem to prove thut, 
if the A. be sufficiently simple and natural, it may be 
protracted, without becoming tiresume, toa considerable 
extent. 

(Paint. and Sculpt.) Allegory may be addressed to the 
eye, by means of forms intended to convey, besides the 
notion of those sensible objects which they represent, 
certain abstract ideas to which those objects are sup- 
posed to bear analogy. 

Allegran ja, the most northern of the Canary Islands, 
inhabited, and possessing extensive woods. Lat. 29° 26 
N.; lon. 15° 317 W. 

Allegretto. [It.] (Mus.) The diminutive of a ro; 
denoting that the time is not so quick as that of allegro, 

Allegri, GREGORIO, a celebrated musician, whose com- 
positions are still retained in the pontifical chapel. The 
chief is the Miserere, which is always sung on Good 
Friday. 

Alle’gro, [It. merrily, sportively.] ( Mus.) A term de- 
noting the third degree of quickness. It is also used in 
combination with other terms: for example, A. agitato, 
quick and agitated; A. furioso, vehemently quick; A. 
assat, more quickly; A. di molto, very quickly; A. non 
molto, not very quick; A. ma non prestv, quick, but not 
extremely so. 

AVlehgunge, a town of British India, on Rampunga 


|—a township of 

— “ river, 11 m. from Furruckabad, Lat. 27° 34“ N.; Lon, 
79° 45’ E. Pop. 6,000. 

Alleluia, v. Iich. hallelujah, praise the Lord.] This 
word occurs at the beginning, and at the end of many 
psalms.—“ And all the streets shall sing alleluia ;” 
says Tobit, speaking of the rebuilding of Jerusalem 


Blair co. 
Butler co. 
Cambria co. 
Potter co. 
Somerset co. 
Venango co, 


loss of the garrison was about 700 men — over one third 
of the entire command; that of the Confederates was 
estimated at 2,000 dead or captured. In this action, 
Gen. Corse was wounded in the tice. 

Allay’, v.a. [A.S alecgan, to lay down.] To quiet; to 


pacify; to appease. 
“Tf, by your art, you have 


Put the wild waters Ín this roar, allay them.”—Shaka, 
—To repress; subdue; abate; mitigate; as, to allay the 
severity of a pain. 
—v. n. To abate; to subside; as, 
+ When the rage allays."— Shake, 


Allay’, n. [Fr. ali.) The sameas ALLOY. 

Allay’er, n. The person or thing which allays. 

Allay’ment, n. That which allays; a palliative; 
abatement; case. (0.) 

All-beau’teous, a. Completely beautiful. 


Some emanation of the all-beauteous mind. Pope. 


All-bind’ing, a. That binds all. 

AlV bright, in Virginia, a post-village of Preston co, 

All-divine’, . Supremely excellent. 

All-dread/ed, a. Feared by all. 

Allecret, n. [Ger. ales. all; kraft, strength.) Light 
armor used both by cavalry and infantry in the Itth 
century, especially by the Swiss. It consis of a breast- 
plate and gussets. often reaching to the middle of the 
thigh, and sometimes below the knees.— Ogilvie. 

Allegan, in Michigim. A county bordering on lake 
Michigan. Area 540 sq.m. It is drained by Kalamazoo, 
Black, and Rabbit rivers. The surface of the county, 

nerally undulating, is mostly covered with forests. 

P, (1880), 37,806, C. Allegan, is a post-village, situated 

on both sides of the Kalamazoo, with a bridge crossing 
the river. 

Allega’ny. See ALLEGH\NY. 

Allega’tion, n. Fr. allégatim.] Affirmative, posi- 
tive assertion. The thing alleged or affirmed. 

(Law.) The assertion, declaration, or statement of a 
party of what he can prove - Bourvr. 

Allege’, v.a. Fr. al eguer, from Lat. allegare.) To affirm: 
to send or put forth, as an authoritative statement; 
hence, as adding strength, to adduce the authority of 
another; to declare; to affirm; to assert; toasseverate: 
to depose; to plead; to cite; to quote; to assign; to 
advance. 

* If we forsake the ways of grace, wo cannot allege any color of 
ignorance." — Sprat. 

Allege'able, a. That which may be alleged. 

Alleg'er, n. One who alleges. 

Alleghany, inthe United States, à river which rises 
on the N.W. side of the Alleghany mountains, in Potter 
co., near the northern confines of Pennsylvania. It 
enters the state of New York. and after a brief circujt. 
returns to Pennsylvania. It then pursues its course 
toward the S., receiving on its right the Conewago, 
which conveys the waters of Lake Chalanque and French 
Creek, which form a direct communicat with Canada, 
and on the left, Toby's Creek and the Conemangh. At 
Pittsburg, in N. Lat. 400 2s’, W. Lon. 80° 8’, at an eleva- 
tion of 1,138 ft. above tide-water in the Atlantic, and 
after a course of 400 m. it unites with the Monongahela, 
and forms the Ohio. It is navigable as far as Ham- 
ilton, 270 m. above Pittsburg. The principal towns on 
its banks are Warren, Franklin, and Kittanning. Its 
banks are generally fertile, presenting tracts of fine 


Westmoreland co. 

Allegha'ny, in Virginia, a county in the central part 
of the State; area, 500 sq. m.— Hivers. Jackson's river 
intersects the co., and uniting with Cow Pasture river 
on the E. border, forms the James river. — Mountains. 
The main Alleghany chain forms its N.W. boundary. 
Middle Mountain extends along the S.E. line, and Peter's 
Mountain and the Warm Springs through the centre. 
Soil. The surface is very mountainous, but the valleys 
are fertile. Prod. corn, wheat, oats, and butter. Min. 
Iron ore. Cup. Covington. 

Allegha'ny Bridge, in Pennsylvania, a post-office 
of McKean co. 

Allegha’ny City. See PITTSBURG. 

Allegha’ny Mountains. Svc APPALACHIAN Mous- 
TAINS. 

Allegha’ny Springs, a fashionable watering-place 
of Montgomery co., Virginia, midst highly picturesque 
scenery, 77 m. S.W. of Lynchburg. The waters here 
are saline and beneficial for dyspepsia and other diseases 
of the stomach. 

Alleghe’ny. Sce ALLEGHANY. 

Allegiance, n. | Lat. alliyure, to bind to.] The tie 
which binds the citizen to the government, in return for 
the protection which the government affords him. Natu- 
ral A. is that which results from the birth of a person 
within the territory and under the obedience of the gov- 
ernment. Acquired A. is that binding a citizen who 
was born an alien, but has been naturalized. - Local A. 
is that which is due from an alien while resident ina 
country, in return for the protection afforded by the 
government.— Bouvier, 

Allegor’ic, Allegor‘ical, a. Fr. allégorique.] After 
the manner of an allegory; figurative. 

Allegor‘ically, adv. In an allegorical manner. 

Allegor’icalness, n. The quality of being allegorical. 

Allegor ist, n. A writer of allegory. 

Allegor’ize, v.a. To turn into allegory; to form an 
allegory. 

—v. n. To use allego! 


"One who allegorizes or turns things 
into allegory; an allegorist. 
Allegory, n. Gr. allos, another, and agoreyo, I speak.] 


AV legorizer, n. 


(Rhet.) figurative discourse, which employs terms 
appropriate to one thing, to signify another; it is a 
metaphor prolonged and pursued: for example, when 
the prophets represent the Jews under the allegory of a 
vine, planted, cultivated, and watered by the hand of 
God, but which, instead of producing good fruits, brings 
forth sour grapes: and so of others Au A. is not intend- 
ed to deceive or perplex, in which respect it differs from 
an enigma or riddle. — A. has been a favorite mode of 
composition in all countries and ages. Sometimes it 
has been recommended by seeming to afford the only, 
or the fittest available means of giving a lively or intel- 
ligible representation of certain subjects or no 18. 
The poets of diferent nations, for example, have resort- 
ed to this method. in order to convey sufficiently vivid 
conceptions of the different virtues and vices, and other 


abstractions which they have wished to set before their 
readers. They have personified these notions, as it is 


(Tob. viii 18). This expression of joy and praise was 

transferred from the synagogue to the church. At the 

funeral of Fabiola, says Jerome, in Obit. Fabiola, * gev- 

eral psalms were sung with loud ull/diaas.” — An expres- 
sion in sound very similar to this, seems to have been 
used by many nations, who can hardly be supposed to 
have borrowed it from the Jews. Is it impossible that 
this is one of the most ancient expressions of devotion? 
From the Greeks using edeAcu oy as a solemn begin- 
ning and ending to their hymns to Apollo, it should 
seem that they knew it; it is said, also, to have been 
heard among the Indians in America; and Alla, Alla, 
as the name of God, is used in great part of the East. 
What might be the primitive stock which has furnished 
such spreading branches ?— Dem Caluvt. 

Allemance,, in Neri Carolina, a post- village of Guil- 
ford co., 70 m W.N W. of Raleigh. 

Aliemande’, n. [kr] A waltz or dance snpposed to 
have derived its name from the country, Germany, in 
which, according to the prevailing opinion, it originated. 
It is written in two-crotchet time, and is now understood 
to be moderately quick, the word allegretto best indi- 
cating its movement. But anciently this was a slow 
dance, according to Morley, Brossard, and Rousseau. 

Alleman'nie, a. Bee ALLMANNIC 

Allemon'tite, n. (Mim.) A 1hombohedral mineral 
of the Arsenic group. Comp. arsenic 69°22, antimony, 
34:78 = 100. 

Allen, Ernxx, a brigadier-general in the American 
Revolutionary army, B. 1744, in Salisbury, Conn., but 
educated in Vermont. In 1775, after the battle of Lex- 
ington, he collected a small party, and marched against 
the fortress of Ticonderoga and Crown Point; und in 
each of these enterprises he was successful. In the at- 
tempt to take Montreal, at the head of a small body of 
troops, he was captured, after asevere battle, and sent to 
England. On his releas from confinement, he returned 
to Vermont, where he was appointed to the command 
of the State militia, D. Feb. 13, 1759. 

Allen, Hesry Watkins, B. in Prince Edward co., Va. 
1820. A lawyer as his father, he was elected, in 1559, to 
the legislature of Louisiana, and took very soon in that 
body a prominent position. Upon the outbreak of the 
war, Mr. Allen joined the Delta Rifles as a volunteer, 
was made colonel, and appointed military governor of 
Jackson. Wounded at the battle of Ship Island, and 
more severely at the battle of Baton Rouge, he was ap- 
pointed brigadier-general in Sept. 1564, aud soon after 
he was almost unanimously elected governor of Louisi- 
ann. Eminent fitted for the position, his devotion to 
the interests H classes speedily won the general con- 
fidence and affection, and gave him almost arbitrary 
power. At the close of the war, Governor Allen left the 
country and took his residence in Mexico, where he 
died, April 22. 1866. We have from his pen “Travels 
of a Sugar-Planter in Europe.” 

Allen, Phir. h. in Providence, R. I., 1787, p there Dec. 
13, 1567, was one of the foremost manufacturers of cotton 


in the State of Rhode Island, In 1831 he began printing 
calicoes at the large establishment, still Known by his 
name, situated on the river north of Providence. The 
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perfection of the style of print made at these works has 
justly wiven them a celebrity all over the continent. In 
1851, Mr. Allen was elected, as the candidate of the Demo- 
eratic party, governor of Rhode Island, and was re- 
elected in 1552 and 1853, when be resigned the guberna- 
torial office to accept that of United States Senator tor 
six years, after which he retired from public lite, 

St: THomas, an English admiral, who distin- 
guished himself during the reign of Charles II. in the 
war against the Dutch. In 1666 he defeated the van of 
the Dutch fleet, three of their admirals falling in the 
fight. D. 1680. 

Allen, Mun, chiefjustice of Pennsylvania before 
the Revolution, co-operated with B. Franklin in estab- 
lishing the college of Philadelphia, On the approach of 
the Revolution, he returned to England, where he died, 
1750. 

Allen, Wu. an eminent chemical and experimental 
English professor, B. in London, 1770; p. 1843. 

Allen, WII Henry, a naval officer of the United 
States, distinguished for his courage and success in the 
war of 1812-15 against Great Britain. Born at Provi- 
dence, R.I., 1784. On Aug. 13, 1812, after a very successful 
cruise, the Argus, of which he was the muaster-com- 
mandant, became a prize to the British brig Pelican, 
and Allen received a wound, of which he died two 
days after. 

Allen, in Inis, a township of La Salle county. 

Allen, in /n ana, a county in the E.N.E. of the State, 
on the Ohio line. Area, 635 sq. m.— Rivers. A. co. is well 
watered by the St. Joseph and St. Mary rivers, which 
unite at Fort Wayne, and form the Maumee river; sev- 
eral creeks also flow through it. Desc. The surface is 
level; the soil very fertile; with the exception of some oak 
openings and wet prairies, the courty is well wooded, 
Hist. Ut was organized in 1824, and received the name 
from Col. Wm. Allen, of Kentucky. Cup. Fort Wayne. 
Pop. in 1880, 54,766, 

—a township of Miami co. 

— 1 Noble co. 

Allen, in Jowa, a post-office of Guthrie co., 160 m. W. 
of Towa city. 

—a township of Polk co. 

— = Warren co. 

Alten, in Kansas, a county in the S.E. part of the 
State. Area, 720 sq. m—Rirers. The Neosho, which 
intersects the co., and numerous creeks, the principal 
being Deer and Elm. Sal. The connty consists mostly 
of prairie, but the timber abounds along the rivers. 
Minerals, coal Cap. Humboldt. 

—a post-village of Lyon co., abt. 40 m. S. W. of Topeka. 

in Kentucky, a S. county, on the Tennessee line. 

00 sq. m. 
and Trammel’s creek. Prod. Corn, wheat, oats, and to- 
barco. Hist. The county was formed in 1825, and 
namel in honor of Col. John Allen. Cap. Scottsville. 

in 1880 12.089. 
in Michigan, a flourishing township of Hills- 
du 8 

Allen, in Missouri, a post-village of Randolph co., 147 
m. W N.W. of St. Louis. 

A n, in New Fork, a post-township of Alleghany co., 

) m. W.S.W. of Albany. 

Allen, in Ohio. a county in the W. N. W. part of the 
State Arer. 405 sq. m. Rivers. It is intersected by 
the Auglaize and Ottawa rivers, and by Riley and Sugar 
creeks, 
fertile and abunidantl mbered with hard wood. Prod. 
Corn, wheat, oats, hay, and butter. The Miami canal 
passes through the county and affords good water-power. 
Cap. Lima. : 

—a township of Darke co. 

` Hancock co, 

— 8 Union co. 

Allen, in Pen»sylvania, a post-office of Cumberland co. 

—a township of Northampton co. 

— * Washington co. 

Alten, Bog of, in Irelind. The name given to a 
number of contiguous morasses separated by ridges of 
dry ground, situated in Kildare, King’s and Queen's coun- 
ties, Area, 238,500 neres. It gives birth to the rivers 
Boyne. Barrow, and Brosna. 

Allen Centre, in New York, a post-village in Allen 
township, Alleghany co. 

Alten Centre, in Ori», a post-village in Allen town- 
ship, Union co., 36 m N.W. of Columbus. 

Allen, Isle of, a village of Ireland, county of Kil- 
dare, 5 m. N.K. of Kildare. 

Allen, Lough, in „und, a lake in Leitrim co., 10 
m. in length and to 5 in width. It is supposed to be 
the source ot the Shannon. 

Allendale, in Englind, a market-town and parish of 
Northumberland. P p. of parish about 7,000, 

Allendale, in Kansas, a post-office of Johnson co. 

Allendale, in Kentucky, a post-oftice of Greene co. 

Allendate, in Michigan, a post-township of Ottawa 
county. 

Allendale, in Missouri, a post- village of Worth co., 
about 18 m. N. of Albany. 

Allendale; in South Curolina, a township of Barnwell 
district. 

Allendorf, in Germany, a town of Hesse-Cassel, on 
the Werra. Phap. 4,000. 8 
Al len's. in Ohio, a post-office of Miami co., 62 m. W. 

of Columbus. 

Allen's Bridge, in South Carolina, a post-office of 

1 . about 130 m. E. of Columbia. 
Viensburg, in Ohio, a t-village of E 1 
8 m. W. of Hillsborough. ai A TA 

Allen’s Creek, in 
co. 


Rivers. Tennessee, Big Barren river, | 


Desc. The surface is generally level, the soil | 


irginia, a township of Hanover 
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Al'len’s Fresh, in Maryland, a township of Charles 
co., about 40 m. X, by E. of Washington, 

Allen's Grove, in Jowa, a post-village and town- 
ship of Scott county, 14 miles N.N.W. of Daven- 
port, 

Allens Grove, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Wal- 
worth co, 

Allen's Hill, in New Fork, a post-village of Onta- 
Tie co, 

Allen's Settlement, in Louisiana, a post-office of 
Claiborne parish, 400 m. N.W. of New Orleans. 

Allen’s Spring, in Aentuci y,a post-ottice of Allen co. 


|Allenstein, a town of East Prussia, 65 m. from 


Königsberg. 

Al lenstown, in New Hampshire, a post-township of 
Merrimac co., 10 m. S.E, of Concord. 

Allensville, in /ndiana, u village of Randolph co., 
about 8m. N. by W. of Union City. 

—a post-village of Switzerland co. 

Allensville, in Kentucky, a post-village of Todd co., 
180 m. S.W. of Frankfort. 

Allensville, in Ohio, a post-village of Vinton co., 60 
m, S.S E. of Columbus. 

Allensville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Mifflin 
co, 70 m. N.W. of Harrisburg. 

Allenton, in Alabama, u post-village of Wilcox co., 
about 110 m, S. of Tuscaloosa, 

Allenton, in Missouri, a post-village of St. Louis co., 
about 30 m. W.S.W. of St. Louis. 

Allenton, in Rhode Island, a post-office of Washing- 
ton co, 

Allentown, in New Jersey, a post-village in Upper 
Freehold township, Monmouth co., 12 m. E. by N. of 
Trenton. 

Allentown, in Ohio, a post-village of Allen co., on 
the Ottawa creek, 7 m. W. of Lima, and 70 m. N.W. of 
Columbus. 

Allentown, in Pennsylvania, a flourishing town, 
capital of Lehigh co., pleasantly situated on an eminence 
on the W. bank of the Lehigh river, 51 m. N. by W. of 
Philadetp! The beds of iron ore and anthracite, which 
are very extensive in the valley of A., have given to 
that town a very great importance. It contains numer- 
ous iron-works, and has some fine public bnildings, an 
academy, a theological seminary, and a military insti- 
tute. The first house of A. was built by William Allen, 
in 1750, on a grant of 20,000 acres received from William 
Penn; in 1812, it became the county-town, and in 1838, 
its former name of Northampton was changed to Allen- 
town. Its inhabitants are mostly of German descent. 
Pop, in 1850, 15,063. 

Aller. a river of Germany, rising in the district of 
Magdeburg, and falling into the Weser. 

Aller, a parish of England, in Somersetshire, where, in 
1644, a battle was fought between the Royalist and Par- 
liament forces. Here, also, Alfred the Great defeated 
the Danes. 

Alle rion, or Alxniox, n, 
(Fr. rim, from Lat. ala, 
wing.) (Hrr.) An imaginary 
bird like an eagle, withont 
beak or feet, so called be- 
canse they have nothing per- 
fect bnt the wings. They dif- 
fer trom Martlets in that 
they are represented facing, 
with the wings expanded. 

Alle’viate, v.a. [Lat. alle- 
vare.) To make light, some- 
times in a literal, but ordi- 
narily in a figurative sense; 
hence, to lessen: to soften; 
to palliate; to mitigate; as, he 
alleviates his faults by an ex- 
cuse; your friendship alleriates my sorrow. 

Alle’viating, a. That which affords alleviation. 

Allevia‘tion, n. (Lat. al/evatio.) The act of making 
light; alleviating: lessening; mitigating or extenuat- 
ing. — That by which any pain is cased or fault ex- 
tenuated, 

Alle'viative, u. That which alleviates. 

Alley, n.: pl. ALLEYS. Fr. allée.) A walk in a garden; 

a Bary, passage or Way ina city, narrower than a street ; 
a lane, 

(Arch.) A passage from one part of a building to 
another: also, the passage or walk between the pews of 
a church. 


Fig. 86.—MONTMORENCY’S 
ESCUTCHEON, 


an. The first of April;—so called from 
the custom of making fools of as many as possible on 
that day — Worcester, 

All-Fours, n. (Sport.) A game played by two persons 
with an entire pack of cards. The name is derived from 
the 4 chances of which it consists, viz. High, Low, Jack, 
and Game.— Laws of the game. 1. If, in dealing, the 
dealer discovers any of the adversury's cards. a new 
deal may be demanded. 2. If the dealer, in dealing, 
discovers any of his own cards, he must abide by the 
same. 3. If it is discovered, previous to playing, that 
the dealer has given his adversary too many cards, there 
must be a new deal; or, if both parties agree, the extra 
cards may be drawn by the dealer from his opponent's 
hand: and.the kame if the dealer gives himself too 
many cards. But in either case, if a single card has 
been played, then there must beanother deal. 4. No per- 
son can beg more than once in a hand, unless both par- 
ties agree. 5. In playing, you must either follow suit 
or trump, on penalty of your adversary’s adding one 
point to his game, 6. If either player seta up his game 
erroneously, it must not only be taken down, but the 
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antagonist is entitled to score fonr points, or one, as 
shall have been agreed upon. 7. It is allowable for the 
person who lays down a high or a low trump to inquire 
whether the same be high or low. 

To go on all fours. To move on four legs, oron two legs 
and two arms or hands. Hence, to go on all fours, fig., 
to be exactly similar in the minutest points. “ This ex- 
ample is on all fours with the other.” 

Allgo’sa, in South Curolina, u post-office of Spartan- 
bury district. 

All-hail’, interj. See Har. 

All-hal low, or ALL-HaLiows, n. All-Saints’ Day the 
first of November. 

All-hallow-tide, n. [A.8. tid, time.] The time neat 
All-Saints or November first. 

All hands ahoy ! (Aar.) The order by which the 
ships company is summoned on deck by the boat- 
swain. 

All hands to quarters ahoy ! is the order to the crew to 
prepare for battle. This command is more generally 
given by the boatswain piping down the hatchway. 

Aia, a small river in Italy, rising in the hills of Crus- 
tuminum, aud flowing into the Tiber, about 11 m. N. of 
Rome, Near its confluence, the Romans were detented 
with great slaughter by the Gauls, under Brennus, B. C. 
490. The barbarians captured the city. On its banks 
also, the dictator Ciucinuatus defeated the Preenestines, 
B. C. 377. 

Allia’ceous, a. Relating to, or having the properties 
of, alum, or garlic. 

Alliance. n. Er. from Lat. ad ligare, to bind.) A vol- 
untary compact, binding persons or communities. The 
alliance of States is either offensive or defensive, or 
both; with individuals it means friendship or marriage- 
relationship. — Compact; treaty; union; coUperation; 
confederation ; friendship. 

(Bot.) The first division of a class, including the or- 
ders having certain common characters which separate 
them from the rest of the class. 

Alliance. in Ohio, a post-village of Lexington town- 

, in Starke co. 
‘ere, n. pl. (at.) A tribe of plants, ord. Litiacer. 

Ariea; p-a. United by kindred or alliauce; couieuer- 
ate 

Allier, a dep. in France, bounded on the N. by those 
of Cher, Nievre, and Saône et Loire, and on the 8. by 
those of Creuse, Puy de Dôme, and Loire, It com- 
prirodi a great part of the anciert province of Bour- 

wunuis. Lat. between 45° 58’ and 46° 47“ N.; Lon. be- 
tween 2° 16/ and 3° 57° E. Area, 2,821 sq. m. It is 
traversed by the Allier, the Cher, and other lesser 
rivers. The soil is fertile, but the agriculture is in a 
backward state. The ponds and woods are extensive. 
Monf Iron machinery and tools of every description, 
cutlery, paper, porcelain, glass, cloth, &c. Mineral 
springs attract visitors to the towns of Vichy, Bourbon- 
L'Archambault, and Neris. The dep is divided into 
four arrondisst nents, named Moulines, Gannat, La 
Palisse, and Montluçon. Pop. 376,162 

AL’LieR, a river that gives its name to the above depart- 
ment. It rises in the mountains of the Lozere, and 
traversing the centre of France, fulls into the Loire, a 
few miles below Nevers, after a course of 220 miles. 

Al/ligate, v.a. [Lat. alligare, to bind to.] To tie one 
thing to another; to unite. 

Alliga’tion, n. The act of tying together; the state of 
being tied. (R.) 

(Arith.) A rule by which the price of a mixture is 
found when the price of the ingrediente is known. This 
is applicable to commercial arithmetic only, but the 
following questions, which fall under the rule, will show 
its scope better than any general definition. How much 
wine at $12 u dozen must be added to a pipe worth $18 
a dozen, in order that the mixture may be worth $15 a 
dozen ?—If a cubic foot of copper weighs 8,788 ounces, 
and of zinc 7,200 ounces, in what proportions must copper 
and zine be mixed, so that a cubic foot of the mixture 
may weigh 8,000 ounces ?—For the algebraist we may 
say, that all questions fall under the rule of alligation 
which involve the solution of such an eqnation as, ax 
+ by + cz = n(x + y + 2) in which n must be inter- 
mediate between a, b, and c; which is indeterminate 
unless further relations between . y, and z are given. 
Any person moderately skilled in algebra may reduce 
a question of alligation to an equation of this form. 
The number of cases is infinite, and several of those 
given in the books of arithmetic are useless. We shall, 
therefore, confine ourselves to two rules of the most 
simple cases for the reader not skilled in algebra, 
Rule J. Where the quantity of each ingredient, and 
its price, are given, to find the price per pound. gallon, 
or whatever it may be, of the mixture; multiply the 
quantity of each ingredient by its price, and add; then 
divide the sum of all these products Ly the sum of all 
the quantities in the ingredients. 

Er. What is the worth per ounce of a mixture of 25 
ounces of sugar at 10c. with 15 ounces at 12c.? 

25 oz. at 10c. is worth $2.50 
15 “ 12. hy — . 1.80 


40 4.30 40 


Answer 1034. . . 10.75 
Rule I. To find in what proportions per cent. two in- 
gredients must be mixed, in order that the price per 
ounce, &c. of the mixture may be one which has been 
previously determined upon. To find the proportion of 
the first ingredient, take the difference of price between 
the mixture and the secon/ ingredient, multiply by 100, 
and divide by the difference between the prices of the 
ingredients. Ez. I wish to know in what proportion 
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wine at 45c. and 70c. the pint must be mixed, in order 
that the mixture may be worth 55c. the pint? 

Price of the mixture... . 

Price of the 2d ingredient. .. 


Difference... .. 
Multiply by.. 


divide the product by 25, diff. bet. 45 and 70 1,500 


There must be, therefore, 60 per cent. of the first, and 
consequently, 40 per cent. of the second. 

Alligator, n. [Lat. lacerta, a lizard.] (Zodl.) A genus 
of very formidable and ferocious reptiles, found in 


Fig. 87.—ALLIGATOR. 


tropical regions of America, and closely resembling the 
n. Crocodile, the species of which are all found in the 
ld World.—See CrocopiLipa. 
Alligator, in Flrida, a post-village, cap. of Columbia 
co., See LAKE CINY. 
Alligator, in Louisiana, a post-office of St. Mary's 
rish. 
Alligator-apple, n. (Bot.) Tho fruit of a species of 
custard-apple, native of the West Indies; the Anona 


paumie. 

AVligator-pear, n. (Bot) The fruit of the Persea 
Gratissima, a West Indian tree 

Alligator Swamp, in North Carolina, a large tract 
of marsh, covering neurly the entire peninsula between 
Pamlico and Albemarle sounds. 

Alligator Tortoise. See TORTOISE. 

Allig’atare, n. See LIGATURE. 

Al/ligazant, n. A kind of rosewood. 

Allighur. Bee ALIGHUR. 

Allign’ment, n. See ALIGNMENT. 

AlHioth. See ALIoTH. 

Alli’sion, u. [Lat. allisio.] The act of striking or dashing. 

“The island was severed from the continent 
By the boisterous allision of the sea. — Woodward. 


Allison, in Michigan, a township of Lapeer co., about 


60 m. N. of Detroit; now called BURNSIDE, g. v. 
Allison, in Illinois, a township of Lawrence coun- 


ty. 

Al lison, in Pennsylvania, a township of Clinton co., now 
divided into Lockbaven city and Lamar township. 

Alliso'nia, in Tennessee, a post-village of Franklin co., 
on Elk river, 77 m. S. E. of Nashville. 

Allison's Creek, in Swuh Carolina, flows into Ca- 
tawba river, in York district. 

Allitera'tion, n. (Pros.) The juxtaposition, or fre- 
quent recurrence of words commencing with the same 
letters, or of syllables of the same sound, in the same 
sentence. A. is pleasing when skilfully managed, so as 
to produce what the French have called Aarmonie imi- 
tative; but by too frequent use it becomes trivial and 
ridiculous. An excellent instance of imitation having a 
happy A. is afforded by the line of Virgil, describing the 
measured gallop of the horse: 


“ Quadrupedante pedum sonitu qualit ungula campum.” 
Or another verse of the same poet: 
“ Lactantes ventos tempestatesque sonoras,” 
In which the continual recurrence of the £ reminds us 
of the uninterrupted noise of the winds. Greek litera- 
ture affords many instances of this imitative harmony. 
In German literature, Bürger has made the most use of 
A. A sonnet of Schlegel finishes with the following: 
„Wo Liebe lebt und labt, ist lieb das Leben.” 
Among the French, a verse of Racine — 
Pour qui sont ces serpents qui sifflent sur nos ttes ?“ 


represents very happily the hissing of the serpent. A. 
has been most used as an ornament of diction' in the 
Celtic and Gothic dialects. Giraldus Cambrensis, who 
lived in the twelfth century, says, in his description 
of Wales, that in his day, both the English and 
Welsh wero so fond of this figure of speech, that 
they deemed no composition to be elegant, in which 
it was not plentifully employed. The most famous poem 
in the English language, entirely composed in A. metre, 
is that entitled “ The Visionof Piers Plowman,” written 
about the middle of the 12th century, attributed to 
William or Robert Longlan¢, and which has been fre- 
quently printed. So strongly had A. obtained possession 
of the English ear, that even for some*time after the 
introduction of rhyme, it appears to have been still con- 
sidered an important embellishment of verse. The 
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English popular ballad or lyrical poetry is full of such 
lines as those with which the Scotch song commences : 
“ Merry may the maid be 

That marries the miller; 

For foul day and fair day,“ &., &. 
Down even to the present day, the use of A., to a con- 
siderable extent, has continued to characterize English 
versification in its most polished form, and in the hands 
of some of the greatest poets. Byron’s line in the con- 
cluding stanza of the second canto of Childe Harold, 


„hat is the worst of woes that wait on age ? 
may be given as an example. Churchill has at once 
ridiculed and exemplified the figure in his well-known 
verse, 
8 “ And apt alliteration- o artful ald," 
where every word begins with the same letter. 
Allit/erative, a. Pertaining or relating to alliteration. 


Allit/erator, n. One who makes use of alliterations. 
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Allopathic, a. Belonging or relating to allopathy. 

Allopath’ically, adv. According to the principles 
of allopathy. 

Allop‘athist, n. 
allopathy. 

Allop’athy, n. [Gr. alls, other, and pathos, suffering.} 
The ordinary medical practice, as opposed to Humao- 

y. — See Hon rarur. 

Allophbane, n. (Min.) A subsilicate, amorphous min- 
eral ; vitreous lustre ; color usually pale sky-blue, some- 
times greenish, brown, yellow, or colorless. It is re- 
garded as a result of the decomposition ot some alumi- 
nous silicate. Found in the U. S. in mines of limonite, 
zinc, copper, &c. 

Allot’, v. a. (O. Fr. air.] To divide or distribute by 
lots.— To distribute; to parcel out; to give each his 
share. 

Allot‘ment, n. The act of allotting —That which is 
allotted; the part; the share; the portion granted. 


One who adheres to, or practises, 


Allium, n. Lat.] (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Liliaceae, re-| Allotrep’ic, a. (Chem.) Belonging toallotrophy. Thus 


markable for their 
pungentodor. A. 
sativum,the garlic, 
a native of Sicily, 
is cultiyated in all 
parts of the world. 
Its bulb, used as 
seasoning, and also 
inmedicine, is com- 
posed of several 
smaller ones sur- 
rounded by a com- 
mon white mem- 
brane, and called 
cloves of garlic. 
They are strong- 
scented, and havea 
bitter, acrid taste. 

( Med.) The garlic 
is a local irritant 
and rubeſucient. 
Internally it quick- 
ens the circulation 
and stimulates the 
secretions gener- 
ally. It is employed as an expectorant in chronic ca- 
tarrhal affections, and as a stomachic in flatulence, &c. 
Externally, it is used as a revulsive rubefacient to the 
feet, as a resolvent in indolent tumors, and as a lini- 
ment in infantile convulsions. See Ox1on. 

All’ness,n. Totality; entirety; hence, completeness 
of attributes. (n.) y 

“The allness of God, including his absolute spirituality." — 
Turnbull. 

Alloa, a seaport town and parish in the shire of Clack- 
mannan, Scotland, on the Forth, 25 m. W.N.W. of Edin- 
burgh. The harbor is excellent, and the trade consid- 
erable. A. is supposed to be the Alloma of Ptolemy. 

. of town 7,000. 

Allob’roges, n warlike nation of Ganl, who dwelt near 
the Rhone, in those parts of France and Italy now called 
Savoy, Dauphiné, and Piedmont. The Romans destroyed 
their city on account of their assistance to Hannibal. 

Allocation, n. [Fr.] The act of putting one thing to 
another. The admission of an article in reckoning, and 
addition of it to the account. 

(Eng. Law.) An allowance made upon accounts in the 
Exchequer, or rather a placing or adding to a thing. 

Alioca’tur, n. [Lat., it is alowed.) (Law.) The allow- 
ance by a master or prothonotary ef a bill referred for 
his consideration, whether touching costs, damages, or 
matters of account. 

Alloeu’tion, n. [Lat. al for ad, to, and locutio, a speak- 
ing.] An address, usually of a formal nature; particu- 
larly applied to an address delivered by the Pope at the 
college of cardinals, on matters of importance to the 
Church, or by a general to his troops prior to a battle. 

Allo dial, and Allo’dian, a. Fr.] (Feudal Law.) 
Held without any acknowledgment of superiority; not 
feudal; independent. 

Allo’dially, adv. In an allodial manner. 

Allo’dium, or Avopium,n. In the feudal law, an A. 
was a property held in absolute dominion, without ren- 
dering any service, rent, fealty, or other consideration 
whatever to a superior. It was opposed to Feodum 
or Fief, which means property, the use of which was 
bestowed by the superior upon another, on condition 
that the person to whom the gift was made should per- 
form certain services to the giver, upon failure of which, 
or upon the determination of the period to which the 
gift was confined, the property reverted to the original 
n Hence arose the mutual relations of Lord and 

Yassal. The etymology of the word A. has not been 
ascertained. — See FEUDAL System, and Eikr. 

Allamakee,, in Jwa, a county in the N.E. part of the 
State. area about 660 sq. m. — Rivers. The Mississippi, 
which separates it from Illinois; the Yellow, which 
forms its S. boundary; and the Upper Iowa, which in- 
tersects it. Surface undulating; soil fertile. Cap. Waw- 
kou, or Lansing. 

Alionge’, n. Fr., from allonger, to lengthen.] ( Fencing.) 
A pass with a sword or rapier; sometimes contracted 
into longe or lunge. — A long rein, where a horse is 
trotted by the hand. — A paper attached to a bill of ex- 
change when the successive indorsements are too numer- 
ous to be written on the bill itself. 

— v. n. To make a pass or thrust by stepping forward 
and extending the sword or rapier. 

Alloo’, v.a. and n. [Probably from the Fr. allons, let 
us go.] To incite a dog by crying alloo. 

" Alloo thy furious mastit." — Philips. 
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Fig. 88.—ALLIUM SATIVUM. 
(Common garlic.) 


a substance is allotropic when it is capable of assuming 
two or three of the four conditions in which solid bodies 
may exist, (crystalline, vitreous, amırpihvus, and oryan- 
ized ;) and an allotropic substance is in an allotropic 
state when it occurs in one of its regular conditions. 

Allot/rophy, and ALOT ROPISM, n. (Gr. alios, another, 
tropos, munner) (Chem.) The existence of the same 
substance in different forms, each endowed with differ- 
ent properties arising, not from differences in their 
chemical nature, but in their molecular arrangement. 
Sulphur, for example, often occurs naturally in beauti- 
ful and hard octohedral crystals. But if a quantity of 
these crystals be melted, and heated considerably be 
yond the boiling-point of water, and the liquid be then 
suddenly cooled by pouring it into cold water, a tough, 
flexible, transparent substance, of an amber color, is 
procured, which may be kneaded in the hand or drawn 
out into long threads, and is less easily inflamed than 
ordinary sulphur. This constitutes vitrevus sulphur; 
but if it be left a few days, it becomes brittle, opaque, 
and partly crystalline. However, it is not all crystal- 
lized, for, if digested with bi-sulphide of carbon, part 
of it only will be dissolved; the crystallized portion is 
taken up, and a buff-colored powder is left, which is in- 
soluble. It has no crystalline appearance, and is umor- 
phous sulphur. This, if melted by heat, becomes as 
soluble as before. The carbon, as diamond, graphite, 
and charcoal, is another striking example of allotrophy. 

Allot'tee, n. A person to whom shares in a public un- 
dertaking are allotted, 

Allow’, b. d. and n. Fr. allouer, from Lat. allocare or 
aliaudare.} To make a deduction, as upon an account.— 
To grant or give in a stated manner or periodically.— 
To grant the claim of a thing on the ground of truth, 
qustice, reason, or equity; to concede for reasons best 

nown to one’s self; to allot; to assign; to afford; 
to grant; to remit; to recognize; to acknowledge; to 
avow; to confess; to admit; to permit; to suffer. 

Allow’able, a. [Fr. allouable.} That which may be 
admitted without contradiction: — That which is per- 
mitted or licensed; lawful, not forbidden. 

“I was. by the freedom allowable among friends, tempted to 
vent my thoughts with negligence. — Boyle. 

Allow’ableness, n. The quality of being allowable; 
lawfulness; exemption from prohibition. 

Allow’ably, adv. In an allowable manner. 

Allow’ance, n. Admission without contradiction ; ac- 
knowledgment. 

Without the action and allowance of spirits, our philosophy 
will be defective.” — Locke. 

—Sanction; license; authority. 

To conclude, 
Without the king's will, and the state's allowance.” —Shaks. 

Permission; freedom from restraint; indulgence. 

„To consult their reason before they give allowance to their 
inclination." — Locke. 

—A settled rate; or appointment for any use. 

“And his allowance was a continual allowance given him of 
the king; adaily rate for every day, of the days of his life.” 
2 Kings xxv. 30. 

—Abatement from the strict rigor of a law, or demand. 

“ Parents never give allowance for an innocent passion.” 
(Com.) A deduction ; an average payment; a portion. 

v. a. (Naut.) To put upon allowance, i. e., to limit the 

rtion of food allowed to a crew or passengers. 

Alloway, in Scotland, a parish of Ayrshire, in which 
stand the ruins of the auld haunted kirk, inmortalized 
by the“ Tam O'Shanter,” of Robert Burns. 

Alloway, in New York, a post-village of Lyons town- 
ship, Wayne co., 3 m. 8. of Lyons. 

AVloway’s Creek, in New Jersey, flows into the 
Delaware river, in Salem co. 

Allowaystown, in New Jersey, a post-village of 
Salem co., 60 m. S S. W. of Trenton. 

Allox’an, n. [Gr. alos, other. and oros, vinegar.] 
(Chem.) A substance obtained in octohedral crystals, 
by mixing 4 parts of uric acid with 8 of commercial hy- 
drochloric acid, and gradually adding 1 part of powdered 
chlorate of potash. It stains the skin pink, and gives it 
asickly odor. A characteristic property of alloxan is 
the formation of an intensely violet, purple-colored 
liquid on admixture with solution of a protosalt of iron. 
Form. CglHNe0, +2 and 8 Aa. 

Allox'anie Acid, n. (Chem.) An unstable com- 
pound obtained by treating a/lozan with baryta water. 
Form, 2110. CgHeN 203. 

Alloxan’tin, n. (Chem) A compound obtained by 
the mixture of dialuric acid with allaran. It forms 
small, white, hard, brilliant prismatic crystals ; it is freely 
dissolved by boiling water, and its solution reddens lib 
mus. Form. CgHy0, + 3 Aq. 
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Alloy’, v. a. 


and silver.] To reduce the purity of metals by mixing 
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m Fr. aloi, the fixed standard for gold Allu’sively, adv. In an allusive manner; by impli- 


cation; by insinuntion. 


with a less valuable substance: as to alloy gold with Allu'siveness, n. The quality of being allusive. (x.) 


silver, or silver with copper. —Metaphysically, to abate, | Allu“ 
impair, or corrupt; as, To alloy pleasure with misfor-| Aliu” 


tune.” 


Alloy’, n. ; pl. Autors. A base metal mixed witha finer —| Allu’vion, n. 


Evil mixed with good; as, “No happiness is without alloy.” 
Chem.) 
on and furm compounds termed alloys, many of which 
are Most exteusively used in the arts. Comparatively 
few of the metals possess qualities such as reuder them 
suitable ta be employed alone by the manufacturer ; 
aluminium, zine, iron, tin, copper, lead, mercury, sil- 
ver, gold, and platinum, constitute the eutire number 
so used. Arsenic, antimony, and bismuth are too brit- 
tle to be nsed alone, but are employed for hardening 
other metals. Many of the physical properties of the 
metals are greatly altered by combination with each 
other; the combination or alloy being often adapted to 
purposes fur which either metal separately would be 
unfit. 8», copper alone is not fit for castings, and it is 
too tough to be conveniently wrought in the lathe or by 
the file; but when alloyed with zine, it forms a much 
harder compound, which can be cast, rolled, or turned, 
and which constitutes the different kinds of brass, the 
malities of which can be varied by varying the proper- 
es of the two metals. — When the metals combine with 


+a. Allusive. (u.) 

a. [From alluvion.) Relating or pertaining 
to alluvium; us, alluvial land. 

(Fr. from Lat. aluvio.) An alluvial 
land. The same as ALLUVIUM, d. V. 


Metals enter into combination with each| Alla’viuma, u.: pl. ALLuvia. [Lat., from alluere, to 


wash upon.) The name given to those accumulations of 
sand, earth, and loose stones or gravel brought down by 
currents of water, generally from higher regions into 
plains, and which, when spread out to any extent, form 
what is called al/aral (and, or formation. The superior 
crust of the earth is constantly being disintegrated 1 
the action of the air, by tides, currents, and streams o 
running water, and deposited at the bottom of rivers, 
lakes, estuuries, and the ocean itself, In time, these 
lakes, Ad., are completely filled up, become dry land, 
and a valley composed of this alluvial soil is formed. 
So in the United States, the town of New Orleans stands 
on land formed by alluvium. 

(Law.) Alluvium. or, more properly, as a legal term, 
alluvion, is that land gained from the sea, or a river, by 
the washing up of sand and soil, so imperceptibly, that 
it is impossible to judge how much is added at each 
moment of time. The proprietor of the bank increased 
by alluvion is entitled to the additions, 


mercury, the resulting body is called an ama/gam.—| Ally’, v.a. [Fr. allier, from Lat. ad ligare, to bind.) To 


Somotimes alloys are true chemical compounds, resulting, make a voluntary compact between States by treaty,| Alma, in /Uinois, a 


from the combination of metals in definite proportions, 
as is the case with silver aud mercury; most frequently 
they are only mixtures of definite compounds with an 
exerss of one or other metal, and the separation of their 
components from each other is easily affected 7 simple 
means. For instance, by exposing brass to a high tem- 

rature, the zinc is volatilized, leaving the copper be- 


Ally’, n; pl. Ares. 


coalition, or confederation; or between individuals, by 


affinity of kindred, friendship, or mutual interest; to Alma, in Kansas, a 


connect by resemblance, or similitude. 
Wants, frailties, passions, closer still ally 
The common interest or endear the tie.” — Pope. 
[Fr. alé.) 
united to another by treaty or lengue; a confederate. 
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of love. The suppleness of their bodies is 7 great, 
us well as the flexibility and expression of their features; 
but the indecency of their attitudes is excessive, These 
A. are admitted into the barems of the pres where 
they instruct the women in dancing and singing, or 
amuse them by reciting poems. The Turks, enemies 
as they are to the fine arts, pass whole nights in lis 
tening to them. The A. also accompany funerals, 
at which they sing dirges, and utter groans and 
lamentations. The higher and more accomplished 
class of the A. attend none but wealthy people, and 
their price is high. The common people, however. have 
also their A, who try to imitate the superior class, bnt 
have neither their elegance, grace, nor knowledge. They 
are seen everywhere; the pak squares and walks 
around Cairo abound with them, Their morals are ws 
licentious as their songs; they are, in fact, the common 
courtesans of the country. Although there are A. in 
Syria and other parts of the Ottoman eny yet Egypt 
seems to have been at all times their favorite, and, as it 
were, their native country. The Baynaderes, or Nautch- 

ls of India, are a sort of Alme. See ALMAN, 

Alma, a small river in the Crimea, near which a great 
battle was fouht, Sept. 20th, 1854, between the allied 
French and English, and the Russian armies. After a 
fearful struggle of three hours’ duration, the Russians 
were driven from their intrenchments with a loss of 
6,000 men, The English lost 2,000, and the French 1,400 
men in killed and wounded. 

PNA of Marion co., about 20 


t-vil and township of Wa- 
baunsee co., 36 m. W. by B. of Topeku, 


Alma, or ALmy, in Michy a -village of Gratiot 
co., on Pine River, 7 m. NEW. of Tthaca, 


m. NN. K. of Central 


A prince or State Al’ma, in New York, a township of Alleghany county; 


has considerable manufacturing industry. 


Alma, in Wisconsin, a post-village, cap. of Buffalo co., 
on the Mississippi river, near the mouth of the Buffalo 
river. A. is also the name of the twp. A. enjoys con- 

(chem.) An] siderable reputation in the making of wagons, brick, etc. 

e oils of the A township of Jackson co., on Black river, 


nd. — Generally speaking, the hardness of metals is 
increased by alloying them; of this a familiar instance is 
affiurded by the standard coin of the republic: neither 
gold nor silver, when unalloyed, is sufficiently hard to 
resist attrition to the degree required for the currency, 


—One related to another by any tie — Webster. 
“The English soldiers and their French allies.” 
Allygurh. (Geog.) See Auionur. 
Allyl, n. [From Lat, alium, the garlic. 
hydro-carbon, which is the basis of all 


but the addition of % or $ of its weight of copper to 
either metal increes its hardness to the requisite point. 
The more important alloys will be considered under 
their individual nanes, 
1 ay axe. n Tho act of alloying metals; alloy. 

Al ints’ Bay, in Brazil, prov. of Bahia. Lat. 12° 


42 8.; Lon. 359 12 W. With the town of Bahia on the 
E., and its surface dotted with islands, All-Saints’ Bay, 
37 m. long and 27 wile, is one of the largest and finest 
natural harbors in the world, 

All-Saints’ Day, or A.t-HAtiows, n. (Eoc. Hist.) 
A Catholic festival celebrated on the lat of November. 
This feast, establishel by Boniface IV. in 611, for the 
commemoration of all the martyrs, was extendedinto the 
festival of All-S unte by Gregory IV.. in 830, 

All-Saints’ Islands, three small islands 8. of 
Guadaloupe, West Indies. Lat. 15° 51’ N.; Lon. 61° 41/ 
W. Total area abt. 5 sq. m.; pop. 1409, They belong 
to France 


sulphuretted essences, Oil of garlic is a mixture of ox- 
ide with sulphide of allyl; the essential oils of mustard, 
of horse-radish, and of scurvy-grass, consist chiefly of 
sulphocyanide of allyl. — AH a very volatile liquid, 
possessed of a peculiarly penetrating odor resembling 
that of radishes Its vapor burns with a very luminous 
flame, Itisobtained by decomposing iodide of allyl with 
sodium. Furm. Cells 

Foriule of Allyl. A colorless liquid, soluble in alcohol, 
and having an alliaceous odor. It is obtained by the 
action of equal parts of Uiniodide of phosphorus and gly- 
cerine upon each other. Form. CHI. 

Sulphide of Allyl. A colorless oil, ter than water, 
contained In various essential oils, cularly in those 
of garlic, onions, leeks, creas, radishes, and assafoetida, 
Its odor is less repulsive than that of crude oil of garlic. 
It causes a precipitate in many metallic solutions, such 
as those of silver, mercury, gold, and platinum. Furm. 
(C,11,8)2. 


Alls borough, in Alabama, a post-village of Frank- Al’ma, Al’me, AI mal. or Aue n. [Ar., probably 


lin co. 
All-se’er, n. One who sees or beholds everything. 
“That high All.scer,” — Shake, 

All-Souls Day, n. (E. Hot.) A Catholic festival, 
held on the 2d of November, in commemoration of all 
the faithful deceased. 

Allspice, n, Sve Ei 

Allston. Wastinotoy, an eminent American painter; 
a. in Charleston, 8. Carulina. He went to London in 
1801, and entered as n student in the Royal Academy. 
He next visited France and Italy, and pursued the study 
of his art at Rome for four years, where he distiu- 

ished himself by his coloring, which acquired for 
im the name of the Amorican Titian, In 1509 he vis- 
ited America, married the sister of Dr. Channing, and 
afterward resumed his residence in London, where bis 
first historical picture, the “Dead Man Revived,” ob- 
tained for him the first prize of the British Institute. 
Having lost his wif, be came bome in 1518, mar- 
ried, in 1830, the daughter of Chief Justice Dana, 
and took his resilence in Cambridge, where he died, 
on the 9th of July, 1543, His principal works are: 
Elijah in the Wibierness, Jeremiah, Saul and the Witch 
of Ewior, Miriam, Dante's Beatrice, und Valentine. The 
Frat of Belshazzar was not finished. A. published in 
1513 n amall volume of poems. called the “ Sylph af the 
Season, and other Poems,” and, in 1541, a tale called 
Monaldi. 3 

Allude’, v.i. [Lat. A ; To have reference toa 
thing, Without tho direct mention of it; to hint at; to 
insinuate; as, he alludes to an old story. 

Allumette’, n. (Fr. from allumer, to light.) A match 
for kindling. 

Allure’, v.a. [From ad and lure.) Toontice to anything 
whether good or bad; to draw toward anything by 
enticement, 

Allure’ment, n. That which allures or has the force 
of alluring; enticement; temptation, 


9 . . Adam, by his wife's allurement fell. — Ailton. 


Allurer. n. The person or thing that allures. 

Allur‘ingly, adv. In an nlluring manner. 

Allur'ingness, n. The qnality of alluring. (be) 

Allu’sion, n. [Fr.] That which is spoken with refer- 
ence to something supposed to be already known, and 
therefore not expressed; a hint; an implication; as, 
“allurim to customs lost to us.” 

Allu'sive, a. Referring to something not fully ex- 
pressed ; hinting. 


corrupted from Alimah, the feminine form of the active 
participle âlim, learned.}) The name given by the mod- 
ern Egyptians and Arabs to the dancing and singing 
girls of Egypt. They form a particular class or society, 


living together in bands, who are distributed in the) 


various towns, or travel about the country in quest of 
employment, They are present at all festivals and mar- 


Fig. 89.— AN ALMA. 
(Keyptian dancing - xtr.) 
and other ceremonies. The girls who are admit- 
ted into this society have generally a fine voice. But 
they chietly excel in pantomimic dances, which represent 
the various incidents of lite, and above all, the passion 


Almacan'tar, or ALMACANTER, n. (Ast.) An Arabic 
term formerly employed in astronomy. The name is 
given to all the small circles lel to the horizon; so 
that two stars which have the same almacantar have 
the same altitude. A. would now be called a circle of 
altitude, in the same way as a small circle parallel to 
the equator, all whose nts have therefore the same 
declination, is called a circle of declination, 

Almada, a town of Portugal, prov. of Estremadura, on 
the Tagus, opposite to Lisbon; pap. 3,500. 

Almaden’, « town of Spain, v. of La Mancha, in 
the Sierra Morena, 57 m. M S. M. of Cindad Real; pep, 
8,645. Near the town is a famous mine of quicksilver, 

Almaden’, in a twp. of Santa Clara co.; im- 
mense quantities of quicksilver are found bere, 

Al'madie, or ALMADY, n. [Fr. from Ar. amin, a 
raft.) (Naut.) A bark canoe used by the Africans. 

—A long-boat used at Calicut, in India, 80 feet long, and 6 
or 7 feet broad; called also Cathuri, 

Almagell, Pass or, the highest mountain-pass in 
Europe, being 11,663 feet above the level of the nea. It 
is between the valleys Visp and Zermatt, in the Valais, 


Switzerland. 
n. [Ar. al, the. and Gr. megiste, eee 
lemy, 


Al'mages 
The name of a celebrated book, composed by 
consisting of numerous Observations and problems of 
the ancients geometry and astronomy. The 
name of Almagheste was given to it by the Arabs when 
they translated it into their own tongue, about the 


ear 800, 

Almagra, n. (Sp. from Ar.almaghest, red clay.) A fine, 
deep-red ochre, somewhat purplish, used in India for 
painting the face or person, It is the Sil alticum of the 
ancients. Under the name of Jndian-red it is used for 

ishing glass and silver. — Webster. 

Alma gro. Dixco Dr, a Spaniard of low origin, who 
accompanied Pizarro in the expedition against Pern, in 
which his ee, and cruelty were equall 
displayed. In 1525 he took Cuzco, the capital of Chil 
by storm, and put Atahualpa, the last of the Incas, to 
a most cruel death; but quarrelling with the brothers 
of Pizarro about the division of their spoil, he was 
taken prisoner and strangled, 1538, s 

Alma gro. a town of Spain, prov. of La Mancha. 12 m. 
. S. K. of Ciudad Real. It has an important manuf. of 
blondes (lace), 4%, 12,605, 

Alm eral, a town of New Granada, S. America, 
40 m. from Popayan. It is built on a table-land, 7440 
feet above the level of the sea. 

Almah, n. [A Heb, word derived from a root si 
ing to conceal.) (Holy Scrip.) Almah signifies pro 
a virgin; the authors of the books of the Maccal 
and Ecclesiastes, speaking of the young unmarri 
women, give them the epithets, kept in— secluded — 
hidden, to distinguish them from married women, who 
occasionally appear in public. St. Jerome establishes a 
distinction between Bethula, a young woman, and Al- 
mah, a virgin, in that the latter is one who has never 
been seen by men, This is its proper signification in 
the Punic or Phoenician language, which is the same as 
the Hebrew, In this sense it occurs in the famous 
sage of Isainh vii. 16: “Behold, a virgin (almah) that 
conceived and bare a son.” The Hebrew has no term 
that more properly signifies a virgin than almah; but 
it must be remarked that —— n for 
instance, a young woman, w her truly a nor 
is called lash. “Ta like manger, in Latin, the 8 
virgo is sometimes given to a young woman who has 
not, strictly speaking, her virginity. — Don Calmet. 
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Alma ‘lA, a town of Turkey in Asia, 52 m. from Makri, 
beautifully situated in an amphitheatre of the Massan- 
ps mountains. The peaks of these shoot away far up 
into the blue ether, the highest of them attaining an 
elevation of 10,000 feet. Lat. 36° 47’ N.; Lon. 298 50’ 
E. Pop. about 20,000. 

Almamoun, Almamuam, Almamown, or 
ABDALLAA, caliph of Bagdad, son of Haroun-al-Kaschid, 
B. 786, succeeded his brother Al-Amin 814, and D. 833, 
His reign formed a very brilliant epoch in the history 
of the cens. Its glory was iess of arms than of let- 
ters and arta. A., who has been compared to Augustus, 
Leo X., and Louis XIV., promoted literature and pci- 
ence, and went so far in his passion for learning as to 
go to war with the Emperor Theophilus for refusing to 
allow the learned Archbishop Leo to go to Bagdad. 

Almanac, n. [Fr. almanach, from Sp. almanaque, 
probably derived from the Ar. al, the, and mana or 
manah, a reckoning.) An A. or calendar, in the mod- 
ern sense of the word, is an annual publication, giving 
the civil divisions of the year, the movable and other 
feasts, and the times of the various astronomical phe- 
nomena, and such information relative to the weather 
as observation has hitherto furnished. The agricul- 
tural, political, and statistical information which is 
usually contained in popular almanacs, though as valu- 
able a part of the work as any, is comparatively of 
modern date. The Greeks preserved the chronology by 
the monthly course of the moon; which, after many 
inventions, they reconciled to the annual course of the 
sun, and had doubtless their calendar. According to 
Porphyry, almanacs were known to the Egyptians be- 
fore the Arabs; and predictions of events were annexed 
to the month. The Romans had calendars containing 
names of feasts, lucky and unlucky days, customs in 
husbandry, &c.— Almanacs were used by the ancient 
northern nations in their computations of time. They 
were introduced into England by the Danes. The lirst 
A. printed was in 1457. Muller, or Regiomontanus, 
published the first that contained eclipses, about 1475, 
at Nuremberg. The first A. printed in Pennsylvania, 
and we believe in North America, was issued from the 

ress of William Bradford, near Philadelphia, in 1665. 
man’da, in Missouri, a village of Crawford co., 
about 23 m. E.N.E. of Rolla. 

Armandite, Al’mandine, n. (in.) A variety of 
ruby or Garnet. q. v. The precious A. is distinguished by 
its fine deep-red and transparent color, whilst the color of 
the common A. is brownish-red and translucent. Comp. 


Silica, 36-1, alumina, 20°6, protoxide of iron, 43:3 == 100. 
Its name comes from the Alabantic carbuncles of Pliny, 
80 called because they were cut and pelished at Alabanda. 
Alman-rivets, ALMAIN, or ALMAYNE-RIVETS, n. pl. 
5 Fr. Allemagne, Germany.) An ancient light armor, 


rst used in Germany, consisting of over-lapping plates, 
which were arranged to slide on rivets, ey, yield to the 
motions of the body. 

Alman‘za, a town of Spain, province of Murcia, 56 m. 
N.W. of Alicante. On the 25th of April, 1707, the 
French, under the Duke of Berwick, gained near A. a 
great victory over the allied forces in the interest of 
the Archduke Charles, Pop. 10,000. 

Alman’zor, Al-mansur, or Al-mansoor, ABU- 
GIAFAR ABD-ALLAH, of the dynasty of the Abbasides, A. D. 
754 He made war on his uncle Abdallah, who claimed 
the caliphate, but was defeated by Abu Moslem, general 
of Almanzor. The victorious general, who was immensely 
rich and very haughty, was soon after murdered by order 
of his sovereign. Almanzor founded Bagdad, and made 
it the seat of the caliphate. He was the tirst caliph who 
promoted literature, and thus led the way for the glori- 
ous reigns of Haroun Al-Raschid, and Al-Mamun. 

Alman zor, or Al-mansar, Azu-MosAmMeD. One 
of the most famous captains of his age; B. in Andalusia, 
about a. p.939. On the death of Al-Hakem II., caliph of 
Cordova, he was appointed guardian of the infant caliph, 
and was virtually absolute sovereign for 23 years. He 
was continually engaged in war, and though he under- 
took over 50 expeditions against the Christian princes 
of Spain, he was only once defeated. Heappeared to be 
on the point of becoming master of all Spain, when the 
kings of Leon and Navarre, and the Count of Castile, 
combined against him, and totally defeated him at the 
great battle of Calatanazor, a. D. 998. The chagrin he 
experienced at his first personal defeat caused his death 
in 1002, A. was distinguished as the patron of letters, 
arts, and sciences. 

Alman’zor, or ALMANsue II., Jacon, caliph of the Al- 
mohades, and the greatest prince of that dynasty, snc- 
ceeded his father Joseph on the throne of North Africa 
and Mohammedan Spain, in 1184. He gained in 1195, 
over Alfonso III., king of Castile, the memorable victory 
of Alarcos. D. 1199. 

Almas, the name of several towns in Hungary. The 

ncipal, in lat. 46° 7°N., lon. 19° 23’ E., has about 
„000 inhab. The others are of no importance. 

Al'me, n. See AL. 

Almeida, Francisco DE, appointed, in 1505, the first 
Portugueseviceroy of India. His government of the colo- 
nies was firm and wise. When Albuquerque was sent 
out to supersede him, A. resisted and imprisoned him; 
but after a few months released him, resigned his vice- 
royalty, and embarked for Portugal. He was killed on 
his return in a quarrel with the natives of the Cape, in 
1510.—A., Lorenzo, his son. was also an enterprising 
commander and navigator, and distinguished himself by 
many expeditions in the Indian seas. D. 1508. 

Almeida, or ALuepa, in Missouri, a post-village of 
Newton co., about 50 m. W. S. W. of Springfield. 

Almei’‘da, a fortified town of Portugal, prov. of Beira, 
24m. W. by N. of Ciudad Rodrigo. From its position 


Alm 
Almo 


Almond, n. Fr. amande] 


Al'mond-willow, n. 


ALMO 


on the frontier it has always been deemed a military 

pat of t importance. It was taken in 1762 by the 
paniards, and in 1810 by the French, who abandoned 
it in the following year, alter blowing up the fortifica- 
tions. Pop. 6,850. 

Alme’na, n. [Ar. mand, or mend.] A weight of about 
400 pounds in India. 

Alme'na, in Michigan, a post-township of Van Buren 
co., 50 m. S. by W. of Grand Rapids. Pop, 980. 

Almendralejo, a town of Spain, prov. Estremadura, 
28 m. from Badajos. A considerable number of horses, 
male gvats, and sheep, are raised in the neighborhood. 

yp. 6,000. 

Almer, or ALMA, in Michigan, a township of Tuscola 
co.; èli 

Almerante’, in Florida, a post-village of Walton co., 
about 140 m. W.N.W. of Tallahassee. 

Alme’ria, a prov. of Spain, in Andalusia, mountainous, 
but tertile; area, 3,906 sq. m. ; pop. 338,649. 

ALM«’RIA, cap. of the above prov.; near the mouth of the 
river and at the bottom of the gulf of the same name. 
Lat. 300 50 N.; lon. 2° 32’ W.— Exp. principally barilla, 
lead, and esparto. The total shipping in 1863 was 1,278 
Vessels, 75,454 tons. The gulf runs 10 m, inland, and is 
25 m. wide at its entrance. Pop. 30,745, 

Alme'ria, a town of Mexico, prov. of Vera Cruz. Lat. 
2u° 18’ N.; lon. 97° 30’ W. 

Almight ily, adv. With almighty power. 


Almight/iness, n. Unlimited power; omnipotence. 
Almighty, a. (From all and mighty.) Of unlimited 


power; omnipotent. 


“The Lord said unto Abraham, I am the Almighty God."— 
Gen, xvii. I. 


Almo. (Anc. Geog.) A small river near Rome, falling 


into the Tiber, in which the statue of Cybele was annu- 
ally washed on the 25th of March. It is now called 
Acqua Santa. 


Almodo'var del Cam'po, a town of Spain, prov. 


of La Mancha, 18 m. from Ciudad Real ; pop. about 6,000, 
ia, a town of Spain in Granada; pop. 4,500. 
ades, or Almo'hedes, termed by Gibbon 
the fanatic princes of Morocco, a Mohammedan dynasty, 
that grew out of a religious sect formed by Mohammed 
Ben Abdallah, surnamed El Mehedi, the guide, or 
teacher. His successor, Abdelmumen, captured Morocco 
in 1120, and established the dynasty of the Almohades 
in Africa. The next year he invaded Spain, won several 
battles, and established the dynasty in part of that 
country, and of Portugal. — The A. ceased to rule in 
Europe in 1237, and in Africa in 1270. 


Almon/’bury, or ALMOND'BURY, a parish of England, 


W. Riding of Yorkshire. Manf. of woollens and cottons, 
It contains several villages, of which Almonbury, on the 
Colne, is the principal. Area, 30,140 acres; pop. 42,887. 
(Bot.) The fruit of the 
Amygdalus communis.—See AMYGDALUS. 

(Anat.) One of the two glands, called tonsils, which 
aro at the base of the tongue. 


Almond, in Alabama, a vill. of Clay co. 
Almond, in New York, post-township of Alleghany 


co., on the Canisto River, 


—In the above township, a village on the N. Y. and Erie 


Railroad, 123 m. E. of Dunkirk. 

Almond, in Wisconsin, a post-village and townslilp of 
Portage co., about 58 miles north-west of Fond du 
Lac, 


Almond, or Alxov, two rivers of Scotland, one of 
which enters the Frith of Forth at Cramond, 5 m. N. 
W. of Edinburgh; the other rises in the Grampian hills, 
and enters the Frith of Tay. Neither is of great extent. 

Almond Grove, in Teras, a post-office of Red River 


co. 
Almond-tree, n. (Bot.) The Amygdalus communis.— 


See AMYGDALUS. 
(Bot.) The Saliv amygdalina.— 
See SALIA. 3 


Al mond-worts, n. pl. (Bot.) The English name of 


the ord.@f plants Drupacea, q. v. 

Al moner, n. [Fr. auménier.) An officer whose duty 

is to distribute alms. In former times every sovereign, 
rince, noble, man of high estate, abbey or monastery, had 

is, or its, A.— The Lord High Almoner of England is an 
ecclesiastical officer whose duties, enunciated in an old 
judicial treatise of the time of Edward I., were to collect 
the fragments from the royal table for daily distribution 
to the poor, to visit the sick and poor persons in distress, 

to remind the king of the duty of almsgiving, and to 
see that the value of the cast-off robes should be given 
to increase the king’s charity Since 1730, the office of 
Lord High A. has been held by the archbishops of 
York.—In France, the great A. of the kings of France 
was ever the highest ecclesiastical dignitary in that 
kingdom. The office has been restored by Napoleon IIT., 
who has also several A. performing the duties of ordinary 
priests in thechapels of the imperial palaces.—The term 
of A. is generally applied to priests who have charge of 
hospitals or prisons. 

Vmonry, n. Fr. auménerie, from Lat. almonarium.] 

A room or place whence alms are distributed to the poor. 
(Arch.) In monastic establishments, the A. was gener- 

ally a stone building near the church. In some abbeys, 

it was removed to the gate-house, for keeping beggars 
from the refectory door. 

AYmont, in Michigan, a township of Lapeer co.: pop. 
2,298. — In this twp., a post-vill., 50 m. N. of Detroit. 

Almon te, a vill. of co. Lanark, Ont. 

Almo’ra, a town of Hindostan, cap. of the British 
district of Kumaon, 90 m. N. by E. of Bareilly. Lat. 
20° 35’ N.; Lon. 79° 40’ E. The surrounding country 
is bleak and naked. A, stands on a ridge, 5,337 feet 
above the level of the sea, and is compactly built. 
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Almo’ral, in Jowa, a post-village of Delaware co, 
about 34 m. N. W. of Dubuque. 

Almora'vides, an Arab dynasty. founded in the N.W. 
of Africa by Abdallah Ben Yakim, who died in 1058. 
They conquered a large portion of Spain. A long strug- 
gle followed between them and the Almohades, g. v., 
and the latter dynasty was overthrown in 1270, 

Almost, adv. [From d and most; that is, most part 
of ali.) Nearly; well-nigh; in the next degree to the 
whole. 

“ There can be no such thing as an almost luflulte.“— Bentley. 

Alms, n. pl. [A. S. almes, from Lat. eleemosyna; Fr 
auméne.| What is given gratuitously, in relief of the 
poor. It has no singular. 

Alms deed, n. An act of charity; a charitable gift, 

Alms‘house, n. [Ger. Almosenhaus.] A buildin 
appropriated for the reception of poor aged people, and 
endowed with revennes for their support. 

Al’muce, Au'muçe, n. 4 Fr.) A furred tippet 
worn by the clergy in the middle ages, when officiating 
in cold weather. 

Almude’, n. [Sp. almud, from Ar. al-mudd, a dry 
measure.] A measure for liquids and grain in Spain 
and Portugal, varying from three gallons and a half to 
five anda half. 

Almug, or Au, n. [Heb. almugim, algQmin.]) A 
tree mentioned in Scripture. Of the wood were made 
musical instruments, and it was used also for rails and 
in staircases. It may have been the red sandal-wood, 
Pterocarpus santalinus. 

Almune’car, a seaport town of Spain, prov. of Gra- 
nada, 41 m. S. of Granada. The anchorage is only fit 
for small vessels. Pup. 5,400. 

Alna, in Muine, a post-township of Lincoln co., on the 
Sheepscot river, 20 m. 8.8 E. of Augusta. 

Alnage,n. [0. Fr. aulnuge; N. Fr. aunage.] Ell-meas- 
ure; measure by the ell. 

Alnus, u. (I.) The alder, a gen. of plants, ord. Betu- 
lacee. The A. glutinosa, or common alder, wild in Europe, 
from Lapland to Gibraltar, is a deciduous tree ; leaves 
roundish, wedge-shaped, wavy, serrated, glutinous; 
flowers brownish in Marchand April; fruit brown, ripe 
in October. In the wild state, it is seldom seen higher 
than 40 or 50 feet; but in good soil, near water, it will 
attain to 50 or 60 feet. The wood, though soft,is of 
great durability in water: it is used for sculpture. cabi- 
net-making, wooden vessels, sabots, Kc, The A. rubra, 
a variety of the A. glutinosa, is a well-known shrub, 
growing in clumps, and forming thickets on the borders 
of ponds and rivers, and in swamps. 


Fig. 90.—ALNUS GLUTINOSA. 
(The common alder.) 


Alm’wick, or Alxxwick, a town of England, cap. of 
Northumberland co., near the river Alne, 313 m. from 
London, by the Great Northern Railroad. At the N. 
entrance stands Alnwick castle, once a principal strong- 
hold of the kingdom on the side of Scotland, and now 
the magnificent baronial residence of the Dukes of 
Northumberland. This castle is the sulject of a humor 
ous poem, by the American poet Halleck. Pup. of 

rish, 7,350: of town, 3,670. 

Alo’adin, a Mohammedan sheik, better known by the 
appellation of the Old Man of the Mountain, was prince 
of the Arsacides, or Assassins. His residence was a 
castle between Antioch and Damascus, and he had a 
number of youthful followers so devoted to his will as 
to engage in any of his attempts to assassinate the mon- 
archs and princes with whom he was at enmity. Lived 
in the 13th century. 

AVoe, u.; pl. Albks. [Lat. aloe; Fr. alors; Ar. alloeh.) 
(Bot.) A gen. of succulent, herbaceous plants, belong- 
ing to the sub-ord. Alvinew, und growing in warm coun- 
tries. It comprehends a very considerable number of 
species which differ from each other exceedingly in the 
size, form, and surface of their leaves, in stature, and in 
the color, size, and structure of their flowers. The 
greater part of them are mere objects of curiosity, but 
among them are species of much valne, on account of 
their yielding the well-known medicinal drug generally 
called alves. 

(Chem.) Aloes is the inspissated juice of the leaves of 
numerous species of the genus Aloe. The finest kinds 
are obtained by exudation. The choicest variety is the 
Socotrine aloes, A. socotrina, collected in the island of 
Socotra, and occurring in pieces ofa yellowish or reddish- 
brown color. Its powder is of a golden yellow; its odor 
peculiar, but not unpleasant. In taste it is bitter and 
disagreeable, but aromatic. The extract of aloes may, 
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by the action of nitric acid, be made to yield various) 
compounds, which admit of being fixed by means of | 
mordants upon silken and woollen fabrics, to which they 
impart red dyes of great durability and beauty—See 
Alox, and CurysamMic ACID. 

(Med) Aloes is tonic in small doses, and purgative in 
large ones. As n purgative, it is remarkable for the 
slowness of its operation. Its action is exerted on the 
large intestines, principally on the rectum. In all bil- 
ious diseases, A. is the strongest purge. Its efficacy in 
janniice is very considerable, us it proves a succedaneum 
to the bile, of which in that disease there is a defective 


ALPE 


— Forward; onward. 
Come, then, my friend, my genius, come along, 
Thou master of the poet and the song.” — Pope. 

Along of, denotes owing to, or on account of; as in 
Shakspeare, when the mayor was willing to have the 
troops come in, “so twere not ‘long of him;” i e not 
owing to his leave. So too, in the London “ Punch,” — 
“This increase of price is all along of the foreigners.” 

All along, the whole way, distance, or length ; —pros- 
trate. 

(Naut.) Alongside, side by side. — Along-shore, by the 
shore or coast; lengthwise, and near the shore. 


supply to the intestine either in quantity or quality. A.|—prep. By the length of, as distinguished from across. 


may be considered as injurious where inflammation or 
irritation exist in the bowels or neighboring parts, in 
pregnancy, or in habits disposed to piles; but highly, 
serviceable in all hypochondriac affections, cachectic | 


habits, and persons laboring under oppression of the 
stomach caused by irregularity. Jts medium dose is 
from 5 to 15 grains; nor does a larger quantity operate 
more effectually. 


Fig. 91,— GROUP OF ALOES. 


Aloes-wood. See AGALLOCIIUM. 

Aloet'ie, Aloetical, a. Fr. %,) Consisting 
chiefly of aloe; belonging to or extracted from aloe or 
aloes. 

Aloet'ic, n. A medicine which chiefly ‘onsists of aloes. 

Albus. CA) A giant, son or Titar and Terra, mar- 
ried to Sphimedia, by whom Neptune had two sons, 
Othus and Ephialtus. A. educated them as his own, and 
from that circumstance they have been called Aloides. 
They grew up nine inches every month, and were only 
nine years old when they undertook a war against the 
gods, and were killed by Apollo and Diana. They built 
the town of Ascra, at the foot of Mount Ilelicon. 

Aloft’, adv. [A.8. lyft, the air, with prefix a for on.] 
On high; above; in the air; — used chiefly in poetry. 

„Upright he stood, and bore aloft his shield.“ — Dryden. 
(Naut.) Above the deck. 

Alo’gians, u. pl. [Gr. a., privative, and logos, speech. 
The name given by Epiphanus, by way of reproach, to a 
sect of Christians of the 2d century, who denied that 
Christ was the Logos, or eternal word, and, like the 
Arians, rejected the gospel of St. John as spurious. 

Alogotrophy, n. (Gr. algos, unreasonable, and 
trophe, nourishinent.) (d.) Unequal nourishment, as 
in the rickets. 

Aloin, n. [From aloes.) (chem.) A neutral substance, 
with a sweetish-bitter, persistent taste, crystallizing in 
groups of pale-yellow needles, extracted by evaporation 
from a warm alcoholic solution of powdered Barbadoes 
aloes. It constitutes the purgative ingredient in aloes. 
The alkalies, both caustic and carbonated, disselve it 
readily, forming an orange-colored solution. Form. 


Cy, ? 

aye. ALOES, n. pl. ( Bot.) A sub-ord. of plants 
in the ord. Liliaceae, They differ trom the Hemervcal- 
lew only by their succulent foliage. The gen. Aloe (q. v.) 
is the most important. 

Alom pra, the founder of the Burman empire, was a 
mau of obscure birth, who raised himself to indepen- 
dence and sovereign power, and established the now 
reigning dynasty. D. 1760. — See Ava, Bun nan, PEGU. 

Alo'na, n. (%.) A genus of plants, ord. Nolanacee. 

Alone’, a. (Ger. allzin, from all, and ein, or one, single.] 
Apart from, or exclusive of others; single; solitary; ap- 
pliod to persons or things. 

“The quarrel toucheth none but us alone." — Shaka. 
“Eagles we see fly alone.” — Sydney. 
Sole; only. (k.) 
„God, by whose alone power we all live." — Bentley. 
To let alone; to leave untouched, unmolested, or in 
the same state as before. — Worcester. 

—adv, Separately; by itself. 

Along’, udv. [A. S. andlang.] At length, by the length; 
through any space measured lengthwise, 

Some laid along, and, .. . on spokes of wheels are hung. - Dryden. 

— In company; joined with; together; — with the parti- 
cle with expressed or understood; as, 

Take this along.“ — Dryden, 
„We shall to England along with you.“ — Shakes. 


Along the lowlands." — Dryden. 

Aloof, adv. and prep. [For all off.) At or from a distance. 
It generally implies a short distance, such as within 
view or observation, and is applied to distance more 
commonly than to altitude. 

“Then bad the knight this Indy yede aloof, 

And to an hill herself withdrew aside. Fuerie Queen. 
Aloof’ness, u. The state of being at a distance. 
Alop'ece. (Anc. Geog.) An island in the Palus Mæotis. 
—Another in the Cimmerian Bosphorus. 

—Another in the Ægean sea, opposite Smyrna. 

Alop’eces, (Anc. Geng.) A small village of Attica; the 
native place of Socrates and Aristides, 

Alopeeu’rus, n. [Gr. alopex, a fox, oura, a tail.) ( Bot.) 
The fox-tail grass. A gen. of plants, trib. Phalarce, ord. 
Graminacer. One species. the meadow fox-tail grass, A. 
pratensis, is a valuable grass to the farmer, if sown in 
meadow-land. It is the most grateful of all grasses to 
cattle, and possesses in a higher degree than any other 
the three great requisites of a good grass,—quantity, 
quality, and early growth. The slender or field fox-tail 
grass, A. agrestis, from its fibrous root, is a troublesome 
weed to farmers among wheat, and is called by them 
black bent, It is a useful grass, however, when sown on 

light sandy soils on the sea-coast. 

AVopecy, n. [From Gr. alper, a fox, because this 
disease is common among foxes.] (Med.) Baldness, or 
the falling off of the hair. 

Alo’ra, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, 20 m. from Ma- 
laga. Pop. about 7,000. 

Alo’sa,n. (Zoil.) A gen. of fishes of the Clupeide or 
herring family. They are distinguished from the her- 
ring by having the upper jaw notched in the middle, 
and by the roof of the mouth and the tongue, the former 
of which is destitute of teeth. The A. communis, or com- 


Fig. 92. — ALOSA VULGARIS. 
(Common shad.) 
mon shad, reaches a length of two or three feet,and its 
flesh is highly esteemed. The gen. A. contains the shad, 
alewife, mendahen, and autumnal herring. 

A’lost, or Aatst,a town of Belgium, in Flanders, on the 
Dender, 15 m. from Brussels. It was the capital of im- 
perial Flanders, and was dismantled in 1667 by Marshal 
Turenne. Pop. 17,000. 

Aloud’, adv. [From aand loud.] Loudly ; with a strong 
voice, or great noise. . 

“Cry aloud, spare not, lift up thy voice."—Jea. Ivill. 1. 

Alow’, adv. [Frum a and low.] In a low place; not 
s0 high ;—opposed to aloft. 

And now alow, and now aloft they fly. — Dryden. 

Alp, n. [From Lat. albus, white.) A name sometimes 
poetically given to any high summit or lofty mountain. 
See Alps. 

“ O'er many a frozen, many a fiery alp. Milton. 

Alpac’a, n. (Zoiil.) The Peruvian sheep, a variety of the 
Guanaco or LLAMA, J. v. It inhabits the more elevated 
parts of the mountarn ranges, living almost on the bor- 
der of perpetual snow. The Peruvians keep vast flocks 
of thom for the sake of the silky lustre and fineness of 
their wool, which furnishes material for the best of 
fabrics.—The name given to a description of cloth woven 
from the wool of the A., extensively manufactured in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, in England, and used, for 
the most part, for articles of apparel. It is also used 
as a covering for umbrellas, its material being of a finer 
and more durable texture than cotton, and not so costly 
as silk. 

Alp-Ars‘lan, second sultan of the dynasty of Seljuk. 
succeeded his uncle Togrul Bey in 1063. He had for his 
grand vizier Nizum-al-Muluk, who by his wise adminis- 
tration did so much for the interior improvement of the 
empire. Himself a conqueror, he defeated Romanus 
Diogenes, emperor of the Greeks, in 1071. He was assas- 
sinated in 1072. 

Alpen, a. Belonging. or relating to the Alps. (k.) 

Alpe'‘na, formerly ANAMICKEE, in Michigan, a county 
bordering on Lake Huron and Thunder Bay. Area, 
about 700 sq. m. 


ALPH 


—a post-village, cap. of Alpena co., at the mouth of Thun 
der Bay river, on Lake Huron. 

Al’penstock, n. A long staff or pole, pointed sharply 
with iron, used in ascending the peaks of the Alps, and 
crossing the glaciers of Switzerland. 

Alpelnus. (Anc. Geog.) The capital of Locris. 

Alpes Maritimes. See pg. 202. 

Alpes‘trime, a. (Lat. al/pestris.] Pertaining to the 
Alps, or to any high summit or lofty mountain; as, 
“ Alpestrine diseases.” — Dana. 

Alpha, u or.] The first letter of the Greek alphabet, 
answering to our A, and written Aga. In the Holy 
Scriptures, Alpha and Omega, the first and the last let- 
ters of the Greek alphabet, signify the beginning and 
enl, or the first and the Last; i.e. before and after all 
things. They are therefore used as a symbol of the 
Divine Being. 

„am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, the first 
and the last. — Rev. xxii. 13. 

Alpha, in California, a t-village of Nevada co., 18 
mE of Nevada city. are 2 

Alpha, in Kentucky, a post-office of Clinton co. 

Alpha, in Ohio, a post-village of Greene co., about 9 
m. E S. E. of Dayton. 

Alphabet. n. [From Alpha and Beta, the two first 
letters of the Greek alphabet; perhaps derived from the 
Heb., which gives to the correspondent letters the 
names Alph, Beth.) The name given to the series of 
letters used in different countries at different times. 
For information respecting the origin of letters, the rela- 
tion between the different alphabets, and the different 
systems on which they are based, see WRITING, ART OF. 

Alphabet. v.a. To range in the order of the alphabet 

Alphabeta‘rian, n. A scholar who learns the alpha- 
vet 

Alphabetic, and Alphabetical, a. In the or- 
der of the alphabet: according to the series of letters; 
pertaining to the alphabet. 

Alphabetically, adv. In an alphabetical manner; 
according to the order of the letters. 

Alphabetize’, v.a. To class or arrange in alpha- 
betical order. 

Al'phæus, Gr. alphaios, a thousand, from the Heb. 
aleph, a chief.) Alphæus, father of St. James the Minor, 
wes the husband of Mary, believed to have been sister 
to the holy virgin; for which reason James is called the 
Lord’s brother; but the term brother is too general in 
its application to fix their relation, though the fact is 
probable. Many are of the opinion that Cleophas, men- 
tioned in Luke xxiv. 18, is the sameas A.; Alpheus being 
his Greek name, and Cleophas his Hebrew, or Syriac 
name, accordingsto the custom of that time, when men 
had often two names. 

Alpharetta, in Georgia, a post-village, cap. of Milton 
co., abt. 28 m, N. by E. of Atlanta. 

Alphen ‘ic, n. [Fr. alphenie; Ar. al-fanid, whitest.] 
( ed.) The white barley sugar; sugar-candy. 

Alphe'us, or ALpuetus. ( Myth.) A river of Peloponnesus, 
rising in Arcadia, and falling into the Tonian sea, now 
called Rofia. The god of this river fell in love with the 
nymph Arethusa, and pursued her till she was changed 
into a fountain by Diana. 

Alphitomancy, n. Se. alphiton, barley-meal, and 
manteia, divination.| Divination by means of barley-meal. 

Alphon’‘sin, n. (Surg.) A kind of instrument for ex- 
tracting balls, invented by Alphonso Ferrier, a Neapol- 
itan physician. It consists of three branches, which sepa- 
rate from each other by their elasticity, but are capable 
of ee | closed by means of a tube in which they are 
included. 

Alphon'sine Tables, celebrated astronomical ta- 
bles, composed under the direction of Alphonso, king 
of Castile, in 1252. Their principal object was to correct 
the tables found in Ptolemy’s Almagest, which then no 

Lede Sd agreed with the heavens. — Bee ALPHONSO, 

Alphon’so I., or ALroxso, king of the Asturias, 739; 
took Lara and Saldana in Castile, from the Moors, A.D. 757. 

Alphonso II. He was called to the throne in 791; 
D. 84?. 


Arrnox'so III., or the Great, succeeded his father Ordogno, 
866. He waged successful wars against the Moors, and 
abdicated in favor of his eldest son Garcias; but when 
the Moors threatened the kingdom, he quitted his retire- 
ment, and obtained a most signal victory over the 
enemy. D. at Zamora, 912, universally respected for 
valor and benevolence. He wrote a chronicle of the 
Spanish monarchs, 

Al HON“SsO IV, surnamed the Monk, abdicated in favor of 
his brother Ramiro. and retired to a monastery. D. at 
the end of the 10th century. 

Axpuon’so V., king of Leon in 999, when 5 years old. 
Cordova was conquered during his reign. Killed at the 
siege of Viseu, 1028. 

ALpuon’so VI., crowned in 1066, He was a successful 
warrior, and held under his authority Asturias, Leon, 
Castile, and Galicia. Had not Spain been invaded by 
the Almoravides, he would have succeeded in driving 
the Moors from the peninsula. It was in the reign of 
this monarch that the Cid achieved the poetical celebrity 
with which his name has been surrounded by the Span- 
ish romance-writers. 

ALPnon’so VII., became Alphonso I. of Aragon; D. 1134. 

Aupnon’so VIII. The military order of Calatrava was in- 
stituted during his reign : D. 1157. 

ALPHon’8 IX., fought against the Moors like his prede- 
cessor: D. 1230. 

ALPHONSO X., king of Leon and Castile in 1252. He was 
elected emperor of Germany, but delaying to visit that 
empire. Rodolphus was chosen in his stead. He was de- 
throned by his son, and D. 1284. As an astronomer and 
a man of letters, A. obtained greater fame thau as a 
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Monarch. He ved the errors of Ptolemy's tables. 
and under his tion those tables called the A phonsine 
tales were drawn up by the Jow Hazan, and their epoch 
fixed on the Wth of May, 1332. 

ALPHONS: XI. „ his father Ferdinand IV in 
1312. He took Algesiras and Tarifa from the Moors, 
and died of the plague in 1350. 

Alphonso I., Heyniqvez, first king of Portugal, suc- 
eveded his father Henry, as count of Portugal, in 1112. 
In 1139 he obtained a great victory over five Moorish 

and soon after was proclaimed king by the army, 
a title which was confirmed by the States, who at the 
same time settled the law of succession.—A. took Lisbon 
C66 
v. 1185. 

Avrnonso II., D. 1223. 

ALP#oNSO III. He made some conquests over the Moham- 
medans; D. 1279. 

ALPHON50 IV., surnamed the Brave, succeeded his futher 

1 Ho was an able sovereign, and distin- 
guished himself against the Moors; but memory is 
stained by his unjust treatment of his natural brother, 
and the cruel murder of Inez de Castro, whom his son 
Pedro had married nst his father’s will; p. 1357, 

A.pHonso V., . in 1 he succeeded his father in 1437, 
and was a beneficent In his Guinea was 
discovered by the Portuguese. He in Africa aud 
took Tangier. D. of the plague at Cintra, in 1451, 

Alphonso V., of Aragon, surnamed the Mag- 

i succeeded his father, Ferdinand the Just, 1416, 
oa king of Aragon and Sicily, and subsequently. on the 
death of the queen Joanna, obtained the crown of Naples. 
His claim was, however, resisted for several years, by 
René of — ty He died 1458, aged 74, leaving the king- 
dom of Naples to his natural son Ferdinand, and those of 
—_— Sardinia, and Sicily to Juan his brother, king of 

avarre. He was not a brave prince, but a man of 
learning, the patron of literature, and the father of his 
ple. He walked with the greatest familiarity — 
E.. observing to his courtiers, who fanci 
dangers and conspiracies, that a father has nothing to 
fear among his children, Seeing once one of his vessels 
ready to perish, he hastened in a small boat to the 
assistance of the crew, exclaiming, “I had rather die 
with you than see you perish.” 

Al mn II., king of Naples, succeeded his father 

‘erdinand in 1494, He was ut socrnel and tyrannical a 
disposition, that his suljects invited Charles VIII. of 
France to invade the country. That prince touk Naples; 
and A. after abdicating the throne, retired to a mon- 
astery; D. about 1496. 

Alphense XII., king of Spain, a. 1857. In 1875, 
while residing with his mother, the ex-queen Isabell 
in exile, he was declared by the army king of Spain, an 
as — made his entry into Madrid. See article Sparx, 

al hos, n. Gr. from alphaino, to change; because it 

— tho pa of the skin.) oar A species of 
Leprosy, called by the ancients vitilago.—See LEPROSY. 

eg gas lad seed of the foxtail grass, used 


alp, and gignere, to produce.) 


a. (Lat alpinus.) Belonging to the Alps, or to 
lofty mountains; Nel. 
ime, in Culifornia, a northern county, bounded on 
the N. and E. by the State of Nevada and El Dorado co., 
and on the S. by Mono and Tuolumne. Lying on either 
side of the Nevada, it covers that range at one of 
its most broken and lofty points, Silver Mountain, the 
of this northerly trending spur, bein, 
feet high. Forming the sources of 
river are numerous small lakes, most 


y of them are wild and beautiful, being skirted 
belts of bordered by plats of lawn-like 
There are also many grassy, well 
watered valleys, rendered the more attractive by their 
rugged and desolate surroundings. But the great nc- 
tive interest in A. county is, and always will continue 
to be, The mines consist almost wholly of 
argentiferous though a few gold-bearing veins and 
masaes of quartz have found, some them of 
great richness, in the Mogul district. The here 
are of size and crop boldly, being often traceable 
for miles their surface ections. While a vast 
Siusit wap, Var, ile ouplerstery hor ef a 
small way, but lit r of a thorou 

and tic kind has been H 2 
scarcely a single prominent mine has been fully proven. 
A. abounds in spruce and pine forests. County sont, 
Silver Mountain. 

Alpine, in bwa, a post. vi of Wapello co., on the 
Des Moines river, about 9 m, S.E. of Ottumwa. 

222 or At/pina, in Michigan,a post-township of 

ent co. 

Al pine City, in Utah, a post-village of Utah co, 16 
m. N. of Trovo; 

Alpi'ni, Prospero, a Venetian physician and botanist, 
B. 1553; was the first who discovered the sexes and gen- 
eration of plants. D. 1617. 

Al’pinia, n. ( ot.) A gen. of plants, ord. * 

o root of the A. galanga, known under the namo of 
has aromatic —— —4 properties, 


in New York, a I IN n Nassau township, 
—— co., Am. K. by S. of Albany. 

Alpe. (See ALP.) The most extensive mountain system 
of Europe. They extend from the banks of the Rhone 
in France on the W., to the centre of Slavonia and the 
frontier of Turkey on the E, from the Sth and 28th de- 
gree of E. lon, a vast semicircular bulwark, 
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which encompasses on the N. Italy and the Adriatic 
soa. The extremities of this semicircle approach 4% N. 
lat, but the great body of the range occupies the space 
between the 46th and 48th deg. of N. lat.—The Alps are 
closely united to two other mountain ranges; on the W. 
to the Apennines, which traverse Italy in its whole 
length; and on the B to the Balkan, which covers 
Turkey and Greece with its numerous ramifications, — 
Their length is between 600 and 700 miles, their breadth 
very various.— Divisions, The principal divisions are the 
Maritime, the Cottian, the Greek or Grainn, the Pennine, 
the Rhwtian,—distinguished into the High Alps, the Le- 
pontine, and the Rhetian proper; the Tyrolese and Tri- 
dentine (including those of Suabia;) the Noric, the Car- 
nic, and the Julian.—Pusses. The most southern pass 


Fig. 93.—sUMMIT OF THE THIFRUEKRG. 


of the Maritime Alps is that by the Col de Tende, which 
connects the town of Nice with the town of Coni, in 
Piedmont, Until the time of Napoleon I, who made it 
a carriage-road, it was practicable only for mules. This 
division is terminated by Mont Vico, which rises 12,582 
fect above the level of the nea. Across the Cottians, by 
the Col of Mont Génévre, Napoleon also constructed a 
carriage-road at the height of 6,353 feet above the sea- 
level. Across the Graian, Napoleon caused another road 
to be constructed by the Col of Mont Cenis. This is the 
most frequented of all the Alps. Mont Cenis has now 
become tunnelled, o as to connect the railroads of 
France with those of Italy. This great undertaking was 
commenced in the early part of 1558, under the patron- 
age of king Victor Emmanuel; and was completed in 
the latter part of 1871. (See Mont Cents, in the Supple- 
ment.) The pass by the Little St. Hernard is in the 0 

clan range, and is that by which Hannibal is supposed 
to have entered Italy. 
sion of the whole range, and includes Mont Blanc, 15,777 
feet high; Mont Rosa, 15,200 feet; and Mont Cervin, 
14,835 feet. These are the loftiest peaks in Europe. 
On each side of Mont Blanc are the cols ~~ and 


(Bernese Alps.) 
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thousand feet are climbed, the oak, hardy as we are ac 
customed to call it, le not to be found in a flourishing 
condition. At 6,000 feet no deciduous trees are to be 
seen, and at 6,000 the spruce-fir alone appears. At this 
height the mountains become covered with the Khodo- 
dendron Ferrugineum, which, in ite turn, suceumbs to 
the change of soil and climate, to be succeeded by a few 
still more r which exist until they are lost 
in the mosses and lichens which fringe the line of per- 

tual sow. — Glaciers. Of these there are about 400 
ying between Mont Blanc and the Tyrol. Several 
of these are 20 miles long, with, bape, an average 
width of a mile or a mile and a half. They are supposed 
in the egante to cover a space of upward of 1,000 
sq. m. The summits of the greatest part of the Alpe 
are capped in perpetual snow.—Geelegy. The central 
ridges of the Alps are composed of primitive rocks, 
especially of granite and gneisa, and are distinguished 
by their pointed peaks. On the N. side of this forme 
tion extends a slate formation of considerable width, 
This does not appear to accompany the range on the 
E., except along the E. Alps, where it has been observed 
to extend from Brixen on the Eleach to Marburg on the 
Drave, skirting that river on the S. Beyond the slate 
formation, the chalk ocenpies a considerable space. It 
is found to occupy the greatest extent on the S.E. of the 
mountain system, the whole Julian Alps being composed 
of it. On the ray see or N.W. side, the sandstone for- 
mation extends from the lake of Geneva as far as the 
S. boundary of Bavaria. The chalk formation is dis- 
tinguished by its summits, which do not rise in pointed 
wakes, but form either cones or cupolas. 

Alps, (Upper and Lower.) See Hcres and 
Byssre-ALpes, 

Alpujar’ras, a mountainous region in Spain, n 
ning at the Mediterranean, and ending at the Sierra Ne- 
vada, In 1834 it was divided Letwoen the provinces of 
Almeria and Granada. 

Al'quiere, n. g alguiere, from Ar. ol-kayt.) A Portu- 
guese measure called also cantar., The A. of Lisbon 
contains $7, and the A. of Oporto 5°6 imperial gallons. 

Alqul'na, in Indiana, a post-village of Fayette co., 62 
m. E.S. E. of Indianapolis. 

Already, ade. [From all and ready) Prior to some 
specified time, either future, prosent, or past. 

“ Can I love him, already loving yout — Dryden. 
Tt has reference to past Utne, but may be used for a fu- 
ture past; as,“ When you shall arrive, the business will 
be already completed, or will bave been completed al- 
ready.” 

Alsace, n province bordering on the Rhine, was in- 
eluded in Charlemagne empire. It remained connected 
with Germany till 1648, when a portion of it was ceded 
to France. Louis XIV. seized 28 in 1681, and 
this city, with the remainder of the province, was so- 
cured to France by the treaty of Ryswick, 1097, and 
formed the depts. of the Haut and Bas Rhin until 1871, 
when it was ceded to Prussia. (See ALSACK-LORRAINE, 
in Supplement.) Page 202. 

Alsace, in Pennsylvania, n twp. of Berke co, 

Alsa’cian, a. (Geng) Pertaining to Alsace. 


Alsa'tia, n. A name given formerly to the precinct of 
Whitefriars in London, Eng., noted during the 17th cen- 
tury as being a colony for Jawless and abandoned peo- 
ple. It is frequently referred to by English writers of 
the time, as for instance, Shadwell, in his Sywire of Alsa- 

It forms, also, the scene of a portion of Sir Walter 


Fortunes of Nige. 


tia. 
Scott's novel, The 


re-| Al seg’no, [It. to the mark or sign.) Mus.) A notice 8 


for à performer to recommence a strain, marked 


Pennine is the loftiest divi-| Alsen, n Danish island in the Baltic, between the Island 


of Finen and the E. const of Schleswig area, 132 sq m. 
The principal towns are Nordborg and — “T t. 
ae 51 and 55° / N.; lon. between 9° 37’ and 
10°7 


Da-Ferret, which are respectively 8,072, and 7,613 feet | Alsfeld. in Heu- Darmstadt. a town situated 26 m. 


high, and those by which tourists 
Alps. The by the Great St 
Aosta in Piedmont and 

Switzerland, and is that by which Napoleon and his 
army crossed in 1800, Between the Great St. Bernard 
and the Simplon there are two other passes; one, that 


ly traverse the 
lies between 


from Giessen, and 60 m. N.E. of Frankfort-on-the-Main. 


Pp. 4,000. 
y in the Valais, in Alsh’ Kochan intet of the sea in Ross-shire, 


Scotland, 
nearly o; ite the southern end of the Isle of Skye. 
Its shores are rendered romantic by the ruins of several 
feudal castles, 


of Mont Cervin, is the second highest in Europe, being | Alsin’ere, n. pl. (Bat) A sub-ord. of plants, ord. Caryo- 


11,195 feet above the level of the sea. The most —— 
of the Pennine division is the Simplon, which 1 

m the Valais to Milan, and which, though only 6,576 
feet * is one of the most stupendous works con- 
ceived by the genius of Napoleon. Across the Rhw- 
tian and Noric Alps there are several passes and two 
railroads, the one over the St. Gothard, connecting 
Lucerne with Milan, and the other over the Semmer- 
ing pass, completing the connection between Trieste 
and Vienna. — Minerals. Anthracite coal, iron, cop- 
per, lead, silver, ksilver, gold, and salt,— Wild ant- 
mals. On the higher parts, the ibex, chamois, and white 
hare; in the upper wooded region, bears, marmota, and 
moles; and lower down, lynxes, foxes, wolves, and wild 
cats. Besides the lammergeyer, or great vulture of the 
Alps, there are numerous eagles and other birds of prey. 
Immediately below the line of perpetual snow, (8,000 
feet,) the white dge is found, and further down, 
among the pine s, bustards are abundant. Quail» 
and ridges are plentiful in the lowest regions, and 
the lakes are frequented by numbers of palmipedes. 
Insects are represented in almost every variety as far ns 
vegetation ascends the mountains. — tation, Travel- 
ling from the base of the Alps up beautiful vine- 


yarda, and the forests common to Europe, are passed! Alstrémert’eze, n. pl. 


through, until the elevation of 2,000 feet is obtained, 
when the vine is no longer ound. The chestnut disap- 
pears at 1,000 feet higher, and by the time that another 


— distinguished by having sepals distinct or 

nearly 80. 

Al-si’rat. [ Ar. the path.) A bridge from this world to 
the next, over the middle of hell, which must be passed 
by every one entering the Mohammedan paradise, It is 
na fine as the edge of a razor. The deceased pass with a 
oy, pores jonate to their virtues, while the sinful 
load of the wicked precipitates them into the gulf be 
neath, — Amer, b 

AY so, adr, and omj. [From all and so; A.B. ealmoa.) In 
the same manner; likewise; too; in addition to. 

Alsode'æ, n. pl. (A) A sub-ord. of plants, ord. Fio- 
lacr, Q. v. 

Acad. in New Hampshire, a post-township of Che 
shire co., 50 m. M. b. S. of Concord. 

AV ston, in South Curnlina, a post-village of Fairfield 
district, on Broad river, 25 m. N.W. of Columbia, 

Alstra’mer, Jonas, a distinguished Swede, who in- 
troduced great improvements into arts and manufac 
tures in his conntry. For his great services he was made 
Chancellor of Commerce and a member of the Academy 
of Sciences, The National States decreed a statue to be 
erected to his memory in the Exchange of stockholm. 


D. 1761, 

- Bet.) A tribe of plants, ord. 
Amarylidaca. A kind of arrowroot is prepared from 
the succulent roots of Alstrémeria pallida, and others 
in Chili. 


80 ALTA 


Alt, n. [It. alto, from Lat. altus, high.) ( Mus.) That part 
of the great wale lying between F, the Sth line iu the tre- 
ble clef, and em 
above the same clef. 

Alt, a river of England, rising in Lancashire, and falling 


into the Irish pea. 


Altai Mountains, the name given to that aten: 
. 


hive range Which forias the northern borderot t 
lamis ot Upper Sia ar n composed of high table 
lands, mountains, and va sj and which divides them 
from the bw lands that exten) northward to the Arctic 
ocean. This mountain range begins on the eastern bank 
of the river Irtiai, MP E. low, aud here it occupies all 
the space between the Lake of Zawang, 40° N. lat, 
and Semipalatinek, 55° N. lat., consequently about 514 
degrees of latitude, From 80° E. lon, it extends rast- 
ward till it reaches the Sea of Outek. a gulf of the 
Pacific ocean. It grows broader as it advances toward 
the east; its northern declivities extend, on the banks of 
the river Yenesei, tu Krasnoyarsk, 56° N. lat., and from 
that town toa point about 20 m. N. oſ th t northern 
extremity of the lake of Baikal, where, between 57° 
and 55° N. lat., they join the Allan Mountains. The 
suut part of the Altai, traversing countries subject 
to the Chinese empire, is not perfectly known, but it is 
probable that they extend even further to the Huth 
than to the north, and that, between the meridian of 
889 and 106°, the mountains occupy no less than 12° of 
latitude, from 45° to About the 10% of longitude, 
or the meridian of the lake of Baikal, the great desert 
of Gobi or Shamo, advancing to the north, narrows the 
mountain range considerably, and chang its direction 
from E. to N. E. Between the plains to the N. of Irkutzk, 
and the valleys about Nertshinsk, it occupies no more 
than about 500 m. in breadth. In the parallel of the 
N. part of the lake of Baikal (between 54° and 56° Lat.), 
it runs aguin to the E., until it arrives at the Pacific 
ocean, at the S. extremity of the sea of Okhotzk. oppo- 
site the island of Tarukai. In the latter part of its ex- 
tent, the breadth of the range cannot be determined; 
for bere it joins the Aldan Mountains, which may be 
consider] as u branch of the Altai, nearly filling up the 
whole space between the Lena and the sea of Okhotzk, 
an extent of mors than 1000 m. from W. to E., and run- 
ning to X. N. E. till they terminate at Cipe Em uus 
Noss, the north-eastern extremity of Asia. It was once 
thought that the Altai were connected with the Ural 
mountains, but it is now well known that an immense 
tract of low country separates the western extremity 
of the Altai from the southern ranges of the Ural. 
The mean elevation of the Altai may be regarded 
as ranging between 4,000 and 5,000 feet. The Bialukha 
mountains. near the head of the Oby, is estimated at 
10,00 feet above the level of the sea. Their suminits 
generally do not taper away into peaks ‘ike those of the 
Alps, but swell into rounded masses of granite, or 
spread into level plains of considerable extent. There 
are two chief roads over the Altai. One is from Ir- 
kutzk by luke Baikal to Kinkhta, by which the trade 
between Russia and China is principally carried on; the 
other is from Udinsk, on the Selenga, to the mining dis- 
trict of Nertchinsk, on the Shiker, an affluent of the 
Amoor. — Miverals. Gold, silver, lead, iron and copper: 
and the cornelian, the amethyst, the onyx, the topaz, 
and other gems are found. Mineral wealth seems to be 
unfailing as regards the more valuable metals. — Wild 
Animals, Altai is the native abode of the wild sheep, 
which, like the chamois and the bagnetis, lives in the 
most inaccessible places. — Vegetation. The forests con- 
sist of the alper, alder, acucia, larch, birch, fir, and 
willow, besides the Siberian cedar. This last is found 
7,000 feet at the altitude, and at 6,000 feet, attains to 
the circumference of 16 feet. The birch reaches nearly 
6,000 feet, and the dwarf willow nearly 6,000, The snow- 
line has not yet been accurately determined, but is sup- 
posed to be at about 8,000 feet, 

ANa lan, Alta'ic, d. Belonging to the Altai moun- 
tains. 

Altair, n. (Astron.) A star of the 1st, or between the 
lst and 2d magnitudes. It is the principal star in the 
constellation Aquila, and is situated about 14° 8.W. of 
the Delphinus, It may be known by its being the 
largest and middle one of the three bright stars which 
are arrange in a line bearing N.W. and S.E. It is one 
of the stars from which the moon's distance is taken for 
computing longitude at sea, Its mean declination is 
nearly 514° N., and when on the meridian, it occupies 
nearly the same place in the heavens that the sun does 
at noon on the 12th day of April. It culminates about 
6 minutes before 9 o'clock, on the last duy of August. 
It rises acronically about the beginning of June.— 
Matlisun. 

Al'tnite, n. (in.) An isomeric mineral of the Galena 
division; comp, tellurium 37°31, Jead 60-71, silver 1:17, 
This rare species has been identified at the Stanislaus 
mine, California. 

Altamwa’ha, in Georgia, a river formed by the conflu- 
ence of the Oconee and the Ocmulgee, in the S. E. central 

bart of the State. See ALATAMAHA, 

Altamira, a town of Mexico, State of Tamaulipas, 10 
m, N.W. of Tampico. 

Altamont, in Tennessee, a post-village, cap. of Grundy 
co., on the top of the Cumberland mountains, 80 m. S. E. 
of Nashville. 

Altamu’ra, a town of Southern Italy, prov. of Bari, 
at the foot of the Apennines, 29 m. S. W. of Bari; 
pop. 17,505. 

Altar, n [Tleb, Al, God, and tar, appointed] An elevated 
table of either stone, marble, or wood, dedicated to par- 
tienlar ceremonies of religious worship. The earliest 
authentic notice of altars occurs in Holy Writ, where 
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it is said that “ Noah built an altar to the Lord.” The 
principal altars, under tbe Mosaic ritual, were the A. 
of Incense, small. of shittim-wood, overlaid with plates 
of gold; the A. of Burnt-Offering, a large cotter of shit- 
tim-wood, covered with brass, within which, suspended 
from the horns of the four corners, was a grate of brass, 
whereon the flesh was laid, and sacrifices were made. 
In Solomon's temple the altar was considerably Larger, 
square as the ordinary altar, but 20 cubits long, 20 broad, 
and 10 high, made entirely of brass. It had no grating, 
and the ascent to it was probably by three successive 
platforms, with steps leading to each, as in the figure 
annexed.”— Britton. All the nations of antiquity con- 
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sidered large. massive, unhewn stones, to be emblematic 
of dignity and power. In the great temples of ancient 
Rome, there were ordinarily three altars. The first, upon 
which incense was burned, and libations offered, was 
raised in the sanctuary, at the foot of the statue of the 
divinity; the second stood before the gute of the temple, 
and on it were sacrificed the victims: and the third, upon 
which were placed the offerings and the sacred vessels, 
was portable. In the Roman houses, small altars were 
dedicated to the lares, penates, and genii.—In the Chris- 
tian church, the A. is the tableof communion. The prin- 
cipal is almost invariably situated at the eastern end of 
the choir. Christian altars are generally in the form of 
small, oblong tables, but they are sometimes made to 
resemble sarcophagi. They are often very splendidly 
decorated, being richly adorned with carving or em- 
bossed work, and studded with precious stones and 
metals. On t festivals, the relics of a church are 
displayed on the high altar, which is then illumined 
with numerous wax candelabra. 


Fig. 95.—VARIOU8S ALTARS. 
1. 2. Egyptian, from bas-reliefs, 
8. Assyrian, found at K horsabad. 
4. Babylonian, Bibliotheque Nationale. 
6. Assyrian, from Khorsabad. 

Al'tarage, n. [Lat. al/arugium.] The profits arising to 
a priest on account of the altar, as well as the offerings 
themselves placed upon it. 

Al'tar-piece, n. A painting placed over or behind the 
altar in a church. 

Alta Springs, in Juras, a post-village of Limestone co. 

Altaville, in California, a village ot Calaveras co., 21 
m. from Mokelumne Hill. 

Altay’, in New York, a post-village of Stenben co. 

Ait dorf, a town of Bavaria, circ. of Rezat, 13 m. S.E. 
of Nuremberg. A great number of wooden toys are 
manufactured here, and exported to all parts of Europe 
and to America. Prp. 2,800. 

Altdorfer, or Au ronr, ALBERT, a Bavarian painter 
and engraver, B. 1488. One of his most remarkable 
paintings is the Battle of Arbela, now in the picture 
gallery of Munich. Asan engraver on wood, A. almost 
rivals Albert Dürer; p. 1538. 

Al’tea, a town of Spain, prov. of Valencia, near the sea, 
30 m. NE. of Alicante ; pop. 6,000. 

Alte’na, a town of Prussia, in Westphalia, 18 m. from 
Arnsberg; pop. 5,942. 

Altenburg. a town of Prussia, formerly cap. of the 
Duchy of Saxe-Altenburg, 24 m. 8.8.E. of Leipsic, near 
the Pleisse; pop. 17,165. 

Altenburg, in Miseouri, a pest-village of Perry co., 
about 20 m. S. E. of Perryville. 

Al'tendorf, a village of Bavaria, 8 m. from Bamberg, 
noted for the victory which Kleber, the French general, 
gained over the Austrians on the 9th of August, 1796, 
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Alte aN seaport, 53 m. from Ham 
merfest. Lat. 68° 50’ N.; lon. 25° 6 E. 

Altenkirchen, a town of Prussia, prov. of the Rhine, 
lo m. N.E. of Coblentz. Near it, on Zlst of September, 

| 1796, General Marceau was killed, in a conflict between 
the French and the Austrians. Hop. 1,687. 

Alter. r. a. | Fr. altérer, tram Lat. alterare.) To change 

a thing in some of its parts; to render it otherwise than 

| it was; so, to aller a writing is to blot and interpolate 
it; to change it, is to substitute another in its place. 

Io take off from an opinion, a persuasion, or party. 

“Tam no way altered from my opinion.”— Dryden. 

r. u. To become otherwise than it was; to vary; as, 
“the weather allers from bright to cloudy.” 

Alterabil ity, n. The quality of being susceptible of 
alteration. 

pcan a ta a. [Fr.] That which may be altered or 
varied. 

Al'terableness, n. The quality of being alterable, or 
admitting alterations from external causes. 

Al'terably, adr. In such a manner as may be altered. 

Al'terant, «u. (See ALTER.) That which has the power 
of producing alterations in anything. 

—n. Same as ALTERATIVE. 

Altera tion. n. [Pr. altération.) The act of altering or 
changing in some particular. The state of being altered 
to, or changed. 

Al'terative, . (d.) Such medicines as induce a 
favorable change in the system, without any manifest 
operation or evacnation. The principal therapeutic em- 
ployment of the Alteratives is as antiphlogistics or re- 
solvents. The mercurials are chiefly employed in acute 
inflammation, the preparations of iodine, bromine, &c., 
in chronic inflammation. 

—a. Producing gradual change. 

Altercate, r.a. | Lat. cltercare.) To dispute warmly; to 
wrangle, to contend in words. 

| Alterea’‘tion, n. [Fr.] Warm contention by words; 

dispute carried on with heat or anger; controversy; 

wrangling; contest. 


Their whole life was little else than a perpetual wrangling and 
altercation." —Hakewell. 


Alter‘ity, n. [Lat. alter, the other.] The state of being 
another, and not the same. 

Altern’, a. [Fr. alterne, from Lat. al ternus.} (Crystalleg:) 
Exhibiting in two parts, an upper and a lower 
faces which alternate among themselves, but which, 
when the two parts are compared, correspond with 
each other Cleareland. 

| Alter’nacy, n. [From alternate.] Performance or ac- 
tion by turns. (R.) 

Alter nal. a. Alternative. (x.) 

| Alter’nally, adr. By turn. () 

Alter’nant, o. [Lat. alternans.) (Geol.) Applied to 
rocks composed of alternate layers. 

Alter’nate, a. [Lat.alternatus.] Being by turns; one 
after another; reciprocal. 

“Friendship is a generous strife in alternate acts of kindness."— 


(Bot.) Denoting the arrangement of parts of the plant, 
as leaves, &c.,at different heights and sides, on the same 
axis. 

(Her. ) It denotes the position of quarters, partitions and 
other figures, succeeding one another by turns, as in the 
coronet of the Prince of Wales, set round with four 
crosses-pattee, and as many fleurs- de- lis alternately, 

(Geom.) Allernate angles; the interior and exterior an- 
gles made by a line cutting two parallels. The angles 
AF Hand F HD, also FHC and BF H, are alternate 
interior angles. The angles I F B and CHG, also AFI 
and G H D, are alternate exterior angles. 


Alter’nate, n. That which happens by turns with 
something else; vicissitude. (k.) 

Alternate, v.a. [Fr. alierner, from Lat. alternare.) 
To perform alternately; to cause to succeed by turns; 
to change one thing for another reciprocally. 

b. n. To act or succeed by turns; followed by with. 

“ Rage, shame, and grief alternate in his breast. — Phillips. 
Alter’nately, adv. In reciprocal succession: by turns; 
as light follows darkness, and darkness follows light. 
Alter nateness, „. The quality of being alternate, 

or of happening in reciprocal succession 

Alterna‘tion, n. The act of alternating; reciprocal 
succession; alternate performance, as of singers in the 
choir of a Catholic church. See GENERATION, 

3 a. That which offers a choice of two 

ings. 

—n. The choice given of two things; so that if one be 
rejected, the other must be taken. 

“A strange alternative.... 
Must ladies have a doctor or a dance? — Young. 

Alternatively, adr. In alternate manner; by turns; 
reciprocally. 

Alter’nativeness, n. The quality or state of being 
alternative. 

e Arriah n. Reciprocal succession; turn; change of 
one thing for another; alternating 

Althea, or Attn 2’, n. | From Gr. altho, to cure.) ( Bot.) 
A genus of plants, ord. Malracee. The A. officinalis, 
marsh-mallow, a European plant, naturalized on the 
borders of the salt marshes in the U. R, abounds in 
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mucilage, and is used in med. as an emollient to prevent 
suppuration. The A. rosea, native of China, is cultivated 
in gardens, and gives flowers of various shades of color- 
ing. Its leaves are said to yield a blue coloring-matter, 
not inferior to indigo. 

Althemenes. (Myth) A son of Creteus, king of 
Crete. Hearing that himself or his brothers were to be 
their father’s murderer, he fled to Rhodes, where he 
settled, to avoid becoming a parricide. After the deaths 
of all his other sons, Creteus went after his son A. Upon 
landing ut Rhodes, the inhabitants attacked him, sup- 

ing him to be an enemy, und he was killed by the 

nd uf his own son. Upon this coming to the knowl- 
edge of A., he entreated the gods to remove him, and 
the earth immediately opened and swallowed him up. 

Althe'n in. n. A genus of plants, ord. Naiadacex. 

Although’, omj. [From all and though.] Notwithstand- 
ing; however it may be granted; however it may be 
that. 

Alt house. in Oregon, a village of Josephine co., 24 m. 
8.E of Kirbyville; pop. abt, 250. 

Altim/eter, n. Fr. altimètre, from Lat. altus, high, 
and mefrum, measure.) An instrument tor taking alti- 
tudes, whether accessible or inaccessible, by means of an 
altimeter, founded on the principle that the sides of tri- 
angles having equal angles, ure in exact proportion to 
one another, 

Altim’etry, n. The art of taking heights by means of 
an altimeter, 

Altin’car, n. See TINCAL. 

Altingia’ceze, n. pl. (Bot.) An ord. of plants in the 
alliance Amentales. Its only gen. is the Liquidambar, 
the spines of which form generally a branching tree, 
having very much theappearance of a maple.. iagnosis : 
Leaves alternate, simple ur lobed, aments moncecious, 
roundish. with achlamydeous flowers, styles, 2 and long; 
fruit, a kind of strobile, composed of the indurated 
scabs and capsules; capsules 2-beaked, 2-celled, opening 
between the beaks; seeds, several-winged. They are 
natives of the Levant, India, and N. America. The 

iquidambar altingia. which gives its name to the order, 
is a superb tree, 150 to 150 feet high, with a brown - red- 
dish, hard, and very aromatic wood. The Altingia or 
Liquilambar-styraciflua, a sweet gum or gum-tree, 60 
feot high, with a diameter of 5 feet, is thinly disseminated 
through the U. States. Its trunk is covered with a 
deeply furrowed bark, which, when punctured in sum- 
mer, distils a fragrant resin used in medicine under the 
name of storax or slyraz.— See Storax. 


Fig. 96.—1. LIQUIDAMBAR ALTINGIA. 


3. Pistillate flower; 3. Section of a mature fruit; 4. Section of 
a š 


ATtis, (Myth.) A sacred grove round Jupiter's temple 
at Ulympia. 

Altis’onous, and Altis’onant, a. [Lat. altisonus, 
from altus, high, and sonus, sound.] igh-sounding ; 
pompons, or lofty in sound. 

Altis'simo. It., the superlative of alto.) (Mus.) The 
scale in altissimo commences with F, the octavo above 
the fifth line in the treble. 

Altitude, n. [Lat. altitude, from altus, high} The 
height of an object, or its elevation above that plane to 
which the base is referred; thus, in mathematics, the 
altitude of a figure is the perpendicular or nearest dis- 
tance of its vortex from the base, The altitude of an 
object is the elevation of an object above the plane of 
the horizon, or a perpendicular let fall to that plane. — 
Accessible Altitude of an object, is that to whose base 
there is access, to measure the nearest distance to it on 
the ground, from any place. — Inaccessible Altitude of 
an object, is that to whose base there is not free access, 
by which a distance may be measured to it, by reason 
of some impediment, such as water, wood, or the like. 
‘The instruments mostly used in measuring altitudes, are 
the quadrant, theodolite, geometrical square line of shad- 
ows, &c. 

(Math.) The A. of a triangle is measured by a perpen- 
dicular let fall from any one of its angles upon the base, 
or upon the base produced; therefore the same triangle 

may have different A., accordingly as we assume one side 
or other of its base. Again, the A. of a cone or pyramid, 
whether right or oblique, is measured by a perpendicu 
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(Phys.) The A, of the eye, in perspective, is the per-|—a village of Calumet co., about 24 m. N.E. of Fond- 


pendicular height of the eye above the geometrical 
plane. The A. of a mountain may be determined by 
trigonometry or by the barometer; for as the weight 
and elasticity of the atmosphere diminishes as we rise, 
so the fall of the barometer determines the elevation of 
any place.— See Heian, 

(Astron.) The A. of a star or other celestial object is 
measured or estimated by the angles subtended between 


Fig. N. 


the object and the plane of the horizon. Thus, if A be the 
position of a spectator on the earth, and AB the line on 
the horizon which ix drawn toward the point directly 
under the star S, the angle BAS is the altitude of the 
star. This A. is either true or apparent. The apparent 
A. is that which is obtained immediately from observa- 
tion ; and the true A. that which results from correcting 
the apparent A., by making allowance for parallax, re- 
fraction, &c.— The A. at sea is directly observed with the 
sextant. — In fixed observation on land, the A. of stars, or 
rather their zenith distance which are what the A. wants 
ot 90 degrees, are observed with the mural or the transit 
circle. — See Sextant, and CiRcLe-MURAL AND TRANSIT. 

crm oka aaa a. Which has, or pertains to, alti- 
tude. (k.) 

Alt'muhl, a river of Bavaria, which falls into the Dan- 
ube at Kelheim. From Dietfurt to Bamberg-on-the- 
Regnitz, there is a canal called the Muine-und-Danube, 
which connects the Black sea with the German ocean. 

Alto, n. [It., high.] (Mus.) The highest natural adult 
male voice, or counter-tenor, the usual compass of which 
is from F the 4th line in the base, to C the 3d space on 
the treble. 

—Also, the instrument that we call the Tenor, and the 
Italians Viola. 

Alto Clef, a name of the C clef, when placed on the 
3d line; called aiso the counter-tenor clef. 

Alto, in Illinois, a township of Lee co. 

Alto, in Indiana, a post-office of Howard co. 

Alto, in Michigan, a post-office of Kent co. 

Alto, in Texas, a village of Cherokee co. 

Alto, in Virginia, a post-office of Louisa co. 

Alto, in Wisconsin, a post-township, in the S. W. of Fond 
du Lac co. 

Alto et Bas’so. [Lat., high and low.) (Law.) An 
agreement between two parties, including an absolute 
submission of all differences to arbitration. 

Al’ ether, adv. [From all and together.] Com- 
pletely; without restriction; without exception. 

Ido not altogether disapprove of the manner of interweaving 
texts of Scripture.’ — Swift. 

—Conjunctively; in company :—i. e., al} together. 

Alton, in /(linois,a city and port of pa seme Madison 
co., on the Mississippi river, about 21 m. above St. Louis, 
3 m. above the mouth of the Missouri river, and 76 m. 
8.S.W. of Springfield. A., connected by railroads with 
Chicago and St. Louis, is a thriving place. It is the mar- 
ket town and port of exportation for the grain, hay, 
fruit, and lime of a large county. Limestone and stone- 
coal abound in the vicinity. It is the seat of a Roman 
Catholic diocese, with alargecathedral. P. (1880) 8,978. 

Alton, in Indiana, a post-village of Crawford co., on 
the Ohio River, about 40 m. W. S. W. of New Albany. 

Alton, in Jowa, a township of Buchanan co.; pop. 
about $50, 

—a post-village of Dallas co., on the Racoon river, about 
36 m. N.W. of Des Moines. 


—a village of Howard co. Pop. about 350. 


Alton, in Maine, a post-township of Penobscot co., 
ubout 15 m. N. of Bangor. 

Alton, in Michigan, a post-office of Kent co. 

Alton, in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of Oregon co., 
about 170 m. S. S. W. of St. Louis. 

Alton, iu New Hampshire, a post- township of Belknap 
co., 22 m. N.E. of Concord. 

Alton, in New York, a post-village of Sodus township, 
in Wayne co., 10 m. N. of Lyons. 

Alton, in Ohio, a post-village of Franklin co., 9 m. W. 
of Columbus. 

Alton, in Tezas, a post-village, cap. of Denton co., about 
240 m. N. 11 E. of Austin city. 

Al'ton Hill, in Tennessee, a post-office of Mason co. 

Altona, a city of the duchy of Holstein, on the Elbe, 2 
m. W. of Hamburg, Lat. 539 32“ N.; Lon. 90° 66 E. It 
is a free port. A. a good deal of trade: shipbuilding 
is also carried on to a considerable extent. Manf. Vel- 
vets, silk, stuffs, calico, stockings, gloves, tobacco, starch, 
wax, and looking-glasses. It was burnt by the Swedes 
in 1713. Pop. (ks 6), 84,097. 

Al'tonn. in Nebraska, a post-village of Platte co., about 
60 m W. by N. of Omaha city. 

Altona, in New York, a post-township of Clinton co., 
about 10 m. N.W. of Platusburg. 


du-Lac. 

Altoo‘na, [from Lat. alto, high.] in Pennsylvania, a 
flourishing city of Blair co., at the foot of Alleghany 
mountains, 236} m. W. of Philadelphia, and 117 N.E. of 
Pittsburgh.—ind The Pennsylvania railroad has here 
extensive machine-shops, where about 4.500 operatives 
are employed in the manufacture of locomotives. rail- 
way cars. &c.— A. has also 7 steam planing-mills, 6 brew- 
eries, 3 daily and 7 weekly newspapers, 3 banks, &c.—It 
was laid out in 1849, and Incorporated as a city in 1868, 
Pop. in 1880 was 19,746, and is now about 25,000. 

Alto otta'vo, n. [It.] An octave higher. 

Al'to-relie’vo, n. [1t.] (Sculp.) That kind of sculp- 
ture which is executed on a flat surface, bnt projects 
considerably above the ground or plane. The degree 
of projection given to alto-relievo depends on the will 
of the sculptor; more than three-fourths of the figure 
are frequently shown, and figures in busso-relievo (low 
relief) are sometimes added, to express gradations of 
distance. The largest performance ever executed in 
alto-relievo is the stupendous work by Algardi, in 
St. Peter's at Rome, representing the repulse of Attila 
by St. Poter and St. Paul. The alto-relievox of Dona- 
telli ut Florence are among the most perfect examples 
of this art. 

Al'torf, or ALTDORF, a town of Switzerland, cap. of 
the canton Uri, near the S.E. extremity of the lake of 
Lucerne, at the N. extremity of the pass over Mount St, 
Gothard. Here there is a tower which marks the spot 
where William Tell is said to have shot off the apple 
from his son’s head. Close by is the village of Burglen, 
poiuted out as being the birthplace of that patriot. 
Pup. 2,426. 

Alto ripie’no. [It.] (Mus.) The tenor of the great 
chorus in the full parts of a concert. 

Al'to violi'no. II..] (us.) A small tenor violin. 

Altrincham, or AL'TRINGHAM, a town of England, 
in Cheshire, 8 m. from Manchester. Man/. Cloths, cote 
tons, and yarus. Pop. 6,628, 

Altstetten, a town of Switzerland, canton of St. Gal- 
len, 9 m. S. from the embouchure of the Rhine into the 
Lake of Constance, on the declivity of a mountain in a 
beautiful country. Pup. 7,266. 

Altu’ras, in Jdaho,a S. county, E. of Boisée co., drained 
by the south fork of the Boisée river,and by the Feather 
river. Cap. Rocky Bar. Pop. 689. 

Alu’eita. See ALUCITIDÆ. 

Aluci'tidæ, n. pl. (Zöl.) A family of small lepidop- 
terous insects, distinguished by the wings being singu- 
larly divided into narrow feathered rays. The larvæ are 
clothed with very long hairs; they have sixteen feet, 
and are very inactive; the pups are either nuked, and 
enclosed in a transparent silken cocoon; or conical, 
hairy, and either suspended perpendicularly by a 
thread, or affixed at the posterior extremity of the 
body to a layer of silk or leaves. These insects vary in 
the time of their flight; the Alucita frequenting our 
gardens, and sitting with its beautiful fan-like wings on 
our hot-houses, whilst the Pterophori, being crepuscular, 
fly over low plants. 

AVala, n. (Lit, dim. of ala, a wing.) See Oris. 

Alum, n.[Fr. from Lat. alumen.) (Chem.) The alum, 
or sulphate of aluminium and potassium, is a very impor- 
tant salt, occasionally found native in volcanic districts, 
in the form of an efflorescence produced by the action 
of the sulphuric acid of the volcano upon the alumina 
and potash contained in the lava and trachytie rocks. 
For the purposes of commerce, alum is manufactured 
artificially. It has a sweetish, astringent taste, is solu- 
ble in about 18 parts of cold water, and in less than its own 
weight of boiling water. The solution has a strongly 
acid reaction, and dissolves iron and zinc with evolution 
of hydrogen. Comp. sulphate of potash, 18-4; sulphate 
of alumina, 36-2; water 45˙4 = 100. Form. (4120,80, 
KO, S0, + 24Aq. Alum is used in large quantities in 
many manufactories. When added to tallow, it renders it 
barder. Printers’ cushions, and the blocks used in the 
calico manufactory, are rubbed with burnt alum to re- 
move any greasiness, which might prevent the ink or 
color from sticking. Paper impreguated with alum is 
useful in whitening silver, and in silvering brass withoat 
heat. A. mixed in milk helps the separation of its butter. 
If added in a very small quantity to turbid water, ina 
few minutes it renders it perfectly limpid, without any 
bad taste or quality. It is used in making pyrophorus, 
in tanning, and many other manufactorics, particularly 
in the art of dyeing, in which it is of the greatest and 
most important use, by cleansing and opening the pores 
on the surface of the substance to be dyed, rendering it 
fit for receiving the coloring particles (by which the A. 
is generally decomposed), and at the same time making 
the color fixed. Bakers mix a quantity of A. with their 
bread, to render it white, a process highly pernicious. 

(Med.) A. is employed internally as a powerful 
astringent in cases of passive hemorrhage from the 
womb, intestines, and sometimes lungs. In bleed- 
ings of an active nature, i. e. attended with fever and 
a plethoric state of the system, it is highly improper. 
It is a powerful tonic, and is given in a dose of 10 grains, 
in such cases as require powerful tonic and astringent 
remedies, Externally A. is much employed as a lotion for 
the eyes. in dissolution with rose-water, It is applied 
as a styptic to bleeding vessels. and to ulcers, wher 
there is too copious a secretion of pus. It is also em 

loyed as an injection in cases of gleet or fluor albus 

Alum Bank, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Bed 
ford co. 

AVum Creek, in Ohio, a post-office of Delaware ca 


lar let fall from the vortex to the plane of ita ine Altona, in Wisconsin, a village of Buffalo co., on the Al’um Creek, in Teras, a post-office in Bastrop co. 


Similar remarks apply to other solids. 


7 


Mississippi river. 
Cc 


Alumed, a. Mixed with alum. 
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Alu’men, n. The same as alum, q. v. 

Alu’mian, n. (Min.) A rhombohedral mineral of the 
crocuite group. It occurs in microscopic white crystals, 
or in a massive furm. Cvmp. sulphuric acid (0-9; alu- 
mina 391 = 100. 

Alu’mina, and ALU’wiNg, n. [Fr.alumine.] (Chem.) One 
of the earths, the only known oxide of aluminium. It 
forms one of the materials that enter most largely into 
the composition of the superticial strate of the earth. 
It is the basis of all the varieties of clay, and is present 
in greater or less quantity in almost every soil It 
occurs nearly pure, and crystallized in six-sided prisms, 
in Corundum, hard enough to cut gliss. The sapphire 
and ruby are also composed of this earth, tinged with | 
a small quantity of oxide of chromium. They are only 
inferior to the diamond in hardness. Amery is another 
form of alumina, colored with oxides of iron and man- 
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rule, 18.000 persons were sent to the scaffold, and a re- 
volt provoked which only ended, after nearly 40 years of 
war, in the independence of the United Provinces. 
Alva's overweening pride wus shown in the erection of a 
statne of himself in the citadel of Antwerp, with nobles 
and people at his feet, and a false, bombastic inscrip- 
tion in his own praise. He was recalled in 1573, by his 


own wish, and after a temporary disgrace and exile, was 


sent to command in Portugal and rapidly conquered 
it. It is said that in 60 years of warfare be was uever 
beaten, nor taken by surprise. D. at Lisbon. 1552. 
Al’va, a village and parish of Scotiand, in Stirling co., 
T m. S. E- of Stirling; pop, 3,253. 
Alvamari‘na, n. [Lat. alga marina, sea-weed.] ( Com.) 
Dried sea- weed with which mattresses are stuffed. 
Alvan, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Jefferson co. 
Alvarado, Pino, oue of the Spanish conquerors of 
Mexico. He accompanied Grijalva to Central America, 


ganese. [tis procured from aluin, or from aluminate 
of sodium. Ii possesses properties which approach 
somewhat to those of an acid, for it has a strong ten- 
dency to unite with basic oxides. When combined with 
silica, it forms clay, which is the basis of porcelain and 
of earthenware. To the dyer and the calico-printer, 
the compounds of A. are of high value; the hydrate of 
A has the property of com ining intimately with cer- 
tain kinds of organic matter, and when salts of alumin- 
ium are mingled with colored vegetable or animal solu- 
pitated by the addition of an alkali, the 
aluinina carrics duwn the greater portion of the color- 
ing matter, forming a species of pigments termed lakes. 
By soaking the cloth with a preparation of aluminium, 
the earth attaches itself to the fibre; and if cloth thus 
prepared be plunged into a bath of the coloring mat- 
ter, it becomes permanently dyed. Sp. gr. 345; form. 
AL,O,). 
ain’ imate, n.(Chem.) Au earthy combination of 
alumina, 

Alu'minate of Sodium. A whitish, infusible, 
but freely soluble compound, which furnishes a valued 
material in the preparation of lakes for pigments, as 
well as for purposes of a mordant to the calicu-printer, 
and which will probably to a large extent supersede the 
use of the different forms of alum. It is used in the 
preparation of alumina, for which it is chiefly required. 

Alumine, n. See ALUMINA. 

Aluminiferous, a. Which contains or affords alum. 

Alu’miniform, a. Having the form of alumina. 

Alu'minite. n. (Min.) A reniform massive mineral, of 
anearthy taste and white color, occurring in connection 
with beds of clay in the Tertiary formation. Comp. alu- 
mina 2+8, sulphuric acid 23-2, water 47-0 = 100. 

Alu’minous, a. Relating to, or consisting of alum. 

Aluminum, and Aluminium. n. Lat.] (Cent.) 
A white malleable metal, nearly resembling zinc in color 
and hardness; it may be rolled into very thin foil, and 
adinits of being drawn into fine wire; after being rolled, 
it becomes much harder and more elastic. It is re- 
Markably sonorous and emits a clear musical sound 
when struck by a hard body, When heated in the form 
ef foil with a splinter of wood in a current of oxygen, it 
burns witna brilliant bluish-white light. Nitric acid 
is without action upon it, but it is attacked rapidly by 
hydrochloric acid, forming chloride of aluminium, whilst 
hydrogen is disengaged, A. readily forms alloys with 
copper, silver, and iron, but not with lead. The alloys 
with copper are very hard, und susceptible of a high 
polish; one of these, a beautiful alloy of a golden-yellow 
color, containing about 10 per cent. of aluminium, is 
manufactured under the name of aluminium bronze. Sp. 
gr. 2˙5 to 267. Symbol, Al. A.can now be produced 
much cheaper than formerly, and its freedom from rust, 
lightness, and great tenacity may bring it into much 
greater use; as, for example, for wire, ships’ fittings, 
steamships’ propellers, etc. The alloy of A. (A. bronze) 
bears a strain of 42 tons to the sq. in., 14 tons more than 

un metal, and 12 tons more than Bessemer steel, 

Aium nus, n; pl. ALUMNI. [Lat.] A pupil; applied toa 
graduate of college or other seminary of learning. 

Alum-siate, n. (in) A variety of shale or clay- 
slate containing iron pyrites. 

Al’um-stone, n. See ALUNiTE. 

AVunite, and ALUMINILITE, n. (Min.) A rhombohedral, 
white metal, known also under the name of alumen de 
Tolpha, alum-stone, and alum de home., It forms seams 
in trachytic and atiied rocks, where it has been formed 
as a result of the alteration of the rock by means of snl- 

hurous vapors. Comp. sulphuric acid 35°53, alumina 
37°13, potash LL34, water 15-00 — 100 

Alu’nogen, n. ( Min.) A hydrous sulphate of alumina, 
occurring in delicate masses or crusts. It has a vitreous, 
silky lustre, and white color. Its taste is like that of 
common alum. Found as an efflorescence in numerous 
places in the United States. Comp. alumina 15-4, sul- 

huric acid 36-0, water 45°6 = 100, 

Aluta’ceous, a. [Lat. aluta, a soft leather.) Being of 
a pale brown color, ns that of tanned leather. 

Alu'teres, n. pl. (Zodl.) A gen. of fishes, family Plecto- 
gnathi, q. v. 

Al’va, or Alba. FERDINAND ALVAREZ Dr TOLEDO, duke 
of, the greatest general of his age, B. in Spain, 1508. He 
was present at the battle of Pavia, at the siege of Tunis, 
and in the attack on Algiers. He defeated and made 
prisoner the elector of Saxony at the battle of Mühlberg, 
in 1547, and assisted at the siege of Metz. In 1577 he 
was sent, with the title of Vicar-General of the Austrian 
dominions in Italy, to oppose the French there, and invade 
the States of the Church; but he was compelled to make 
peace and beg pardon of the Pope. He is chiefly noto- 
rious for the merciless rigor which characterized his 
dictatorial power in the Netherlands, where he was sent 
in 1567, to carry out the plans of Philip II. Under his 


in 5, and in the following year took part in the expe- 
dition of Cortez, Was present at all the battles of the 
campaign, and greatly contributed to its success. He 
explored California, and was killed during an expedition 
against the Indians of Xalisco, in 1541. 

Alvarado. ALPHoNsO p', a Spanish adventurer, 
who accompanied Pizarro in his expedition to Peru; 
and was equally distinguished for his bravery and his 
cruelty. D. 1553. 

Alvara'do, a small town of Mexico, near the mouth 
of the river of the same name, 40 m. S.S.E. of Vera 
Cruz; lat. 159 34018“ N.; lon. 659 53915” W. The bar at 
the mouth of the river renders it inaccessible for vessels 
drawing more than l0or 12 feetof water. Prp. abt. 5,000. 

Alvarado, in California, a thriving yillage of Ala- 
meda co, on Alameda creek, 10 m. S. of San Leandro, 
5 m. from the bay of San Francisco. 

The collection of salt is the principal industry. 

Alvara'do, in Teras, a post-viliage of Johnson co., 
about 38 m. S. W. of Dallas. 

Alvar’ez de Luna, the favorite and first minister 
of John II., king of Castile. After enjoying the splen- 
dor of royal favor for more than forty years, he fell 
into disgrace and was beheaded for high treason in 1453. 

Alvarez, Dos José, a Spanish sculptor, B. near Cor- 
dova, 1768. A statue of Ganymede, which he executed 
in 1804, whilst studying at Paris, placed him in the first 
rank of modern sculptors. His studio was twice visited 
by Napoleon I., who presented him with a gold medal 
Subsequently, he chiefly resided at Rome, and became 
court sculptor to Ferdinand VHL., of Spain, for whom, 
in 1818, he execnted his famous group of Antilochus 
and Aim mm. D. at Madrid, 1526. 

Al'veated, a. That has a prismatic cellular structure, 
as a honey-comb. 

Alvensle’ben, Pur Kart, Count of, a distinguished 
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Alyp'ius, bishop of Tagasta, Africa, and the friend ot 
St. Augustine, with whom he was baptized at Milan ia 
355. He opposed the Donatists and Pelagians with 

| reat zeal; D. 450. 

| Alys’sidze, n. pl. [Gr. a priv. lussa, rage.) (Bot.) A 

tribe of plants of the order Brassicaceæ; so called 

because the ancients supposed that some species of this 
tribe allayed anger. 

| Alyssum, n. F.) A gen. of plants, tribe Alyssida. 
Two species are culti -d in gardens. 1. A. sazatile, 
rock alyssum, a pretty perennial plant, 1 foot high, giv- 
ing in April numerous yellow flowers in close corymbose 
bunches. 2. A. maritemum, sweet alyssum, a sweet- 
scented plant, 1 foot high, with fine leaves and small 
white flowers. 

A’ly th, a town and parish of Scotland, in Perth co., 12m. 
M. ol Forfar; pop. 3,422. 

Alzey, a walled town of Hesse Darmstadt, on the Selz, 
18 m. S.S. W. of Mayence; pup. 4,609. 

Am, a frontier stronghuld of Afghanistan, 50 m. N. of 
Attock. 

Amabil'ity, n. See Amiasmry. 

Amacet'ta, in Virginia, a post-office of Wayne co. 

Amacratiic, a. Gr. ama, together, and cralos, power.) 
Applied to a certain kind of lens, styled also amasthenic 
252 which unites the chemical rays of light into one 

ion Us. 

Amadava’‘de. See Amapina. 

Amadded'ulat, the founder of the Persian dynasty, 
was the son of a fisherman. He and his two brothers 
took Persia Proper, Persian Irak, and Caramania, which 
they divided amongst them. A. settled at Shiraz in 
Persia Proper, in 935; D. 947. 

Amadeus V., Tue Great, count of Savoy, succeeded 
to the sovereignty of that State in 1287, to the exclusion 
of his nephew Philip, the rightful heir. He immortal- 
ized his name by the defence of Rhodes against the 
Turks, on which occasion he added to his arms the cross 
of the order of St. John of Jerusalem; D. 1323. 

Amape’us VI., count of Savoy, one of the mest war- 
like princes of his age. He assisted John, king of 
France, against Edward, king of England, and in 1366 
pussed into Greece to the assistance of the emperor 
John Paleologus ; b. 1383. 

Amape’us VIII., the Peaceful, Count and first duke of 
Savoy, B. 1383, succeeded his father Amadeus VII. in 
1391. In 1434 he resigned his sovereignty and retired 
to a monastery, where he instituted an order of knight- 
hood by the name of the Annunciata. On the deposi- 
tion of Pope Eugenins IV., A. was chosen to succeed 
him, and took the name of Felix V. The schism thus 
created lasted ten years, and ended with the second re- 
tirement of A. in 1440. D. 1451. 

Aulus IX., the Blessed, duke of Savoy, succeeded his 


Prussian diplomatist in the service of Frederick the 
Great and his successor; B. 1745; p. 1802. 

Alve’olar, ALv:r’oLaky, a. Pertaining to the alveoli, or 
sockets of the teeth. 

Alve’olate, a. (/ot.) Having deep angular cavities, 
separated by thin partitions, as the receptacle of the 
cotton-thistle. 

Alveolites. n. pl. [Lat. alveus, a cavity, and Gr. lithos, 
a stone.) (Jul.) A gen. of fossil curals formed in the 
cretaceous and tertiary strata. 

Al’verson, in Michigan, a post-office of Ingham co. 

Al’verstoke, a parish in Hants, on the Solent and 
Portsmouth harbor, England. It embraces Gosport, 
Anglesey, forts Monckton and Blockhouse, Pop. 17,000. 

Alveus, n. [Lat., a cavity.) A bout, formed from the 
trunk of a tree hollowed ont, in use among the ancients, 
and in one of which, according to Ovid, Romulus and 
Remus were exposed. 

(Anat.) A canal or duct, as the A. ampullosceus, which 
conveys the chyle to the subclavian vein. 

—The bed of a river, (x.) 

Alvia’no, BirtoLomMeo,aneminent Venetian general, 
whose exploits in the war against the emperor Maxi- 
miliun, in 1508, caused the republic to decree him tri- 
umphal honors. B. 1455; Dp. 1515. 

Al'vine. a. [Fr. alvin, from Lat. alvus, belly.] Relating 
or belonging to the lower belly or intestines; as, alvine 
discharges. 

Alvi'ra, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Lycoming co. 

Alvi'so, in Culi/vrnia, the shipping-port of Santa Clara 
co., located at the junction of the Alviso Slough with the 
Guadalupe river, about 3 m. from the bay of San Fran- 

0, in Alviso township. Pop. of township 588. 

Alvi'to, a town of Southern Italy, prov. of Caserta, 6 
m. S. E. of Sora. Pip, 4,242. 

Always, adv. [From all and way; pl. ways.) Perpetu- 
ally; throughout all time; opposed to sometimes, or to 
never. 

Man never is, but always to bo blest.“— Pope. 

—Constantly; without variation; opposed to sometimes, 
or to now and then. 

He is always great, when some great occasion is presented to 
him.""—Dryden. 

— This adverb is sometimes written alway, but in poetry 
only. 

Al“ wur, or Macnery, a State of Rajpootana, India, 
under English control. Area, 3,573 sq.m. Lat. between 
27° Vand 280 13’ N.; Lon. between 76071 and 77914’ E. 
Pop. about 300,000, — Alwur, the capital, stands on an 
eminence 1,200 feet above the surrounding country. 

Alyere’us, son of >ciron, who was killed by Theseus. 
A place in Megara was numed after him. 

Aly’mon, the husband of Circe. 

Alypius, a geographer, who was employed by the 


Lived in the 4th century. He has left a geographical 
description of the world, printed at Geneva in 1623. 


emperor Julian in rebuilding the temple of Jerusalem. | 


father Louis in 1465. He was feeble in health and mind, 
and a regency was intrusted to his duchess Yolande, 
daughter of Charles VII. of France. A. was famed for his 
benevolence and care for the T; b. 1472. 

Amanbe’us, duke of Aosta, 2d.son of Victor Emmanuel, king 
of Italy, B. 1845. In 1870, he was chosen king of S 
and so reigned until 1873, when, finding himself unac- 
ceptable to the Spanish nation, he abdicated the throne 
and returned to Italy. 

Amadi’na, n. (Z.) A gen. of birds belonging to the 
sub-fam. Fringilliane, and containing the Java-sparrow 
and amadarada or amadurat, pretty Indian birds, which 
are without song. and delicate to rear. 

A’madis de Gaul, the hero of an old romance of 
chivalry, written in Spanish prose by Vasco Lobeira, 
toward the end of the twelfth century. It was after- 
ward corrected and edited in more modern spanish by 
Garcia Ordoñez of Montalvo, about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and became a very popular book in 
Italy and France; it was translated into French by 
D'Herberay, and printed in 1655, with many additions, 
under the title of Amadis des Gaules, The Amadis ia 
considered as one of the most interesting works in the 
whole library of chivalry and romance. There are also 
several other Spanish romances concerning Amadis 
and his family, which are, however, deservedly for- 
gotten. Bernardo Tasso, the father of Torquato, wrote 
a poem on the subject of the Amadis de Gaula, which 
he called Amadigi di Francia. This poem has never 
been held in great esteem in Italy. 

Amador, in (ul: fornia,a northern county, measuring 
52 m. in length, and 10 in breadth. The Mokelumne 
river separates it from Calaveras in the S. Formerly 
this county extended into and beyond the high Sierra, 
but since the erection of Alpine county in 1564, ‘t 
barely reaches to the E. of the base of the great suowy 
range. The eastern portion is, nevertheless, very ruge 
ged and broken, Among the lower foot-hills of A, are 
some of the richest agricultural valleys in the State, A 
belt of auriferous earth and rocks about 12 m. wide, 
runs entirely across its lower and most populous part, 
and, though practically worked for several years, still 
gives ample returns. The mines called Keystone, Hay- 
ward, Plymouth, Italian, Loyal, Bunber's Hill, Amador, 
Stamford, Hubbard, Mahoney, Spring Hill, Oneida, 
Wilder, and Covey, are in a productive state. Small 
diamonds are frequently picked up at Fiddletown, 
Volcano, and other places. County seat, Jackson, Hy. 
(1880) 11,386. 

Amador, in Minnesota, a post-villuge in Chicago co., 
in Amador township, on the St. Croix river, abt. 50 m. 
N. N. K. of St. Paul; pop. of township abt. 150. 

Amador’, in Nevada, a village of Lander co.,7 m. N. of 
Austin. 

Amador City, in California n post-village of Amador 
co., on Amador creek, 8 m. N.W. of Jackson; pop. abt 
475. 
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Amadou’,n. [Fr.] A kind of tinder made chiefly from 
the fungus called Polyporous fomentaria, which grows 
on the ash and cherry-trees, &. The fungus is dried, 
steeped in a strony solution of saltpetre, and cut into 
thin slices. When thick, it is beaten with a mallet or 
hammer. A. is obtained also from other species of fungi. 

Amagansett, in New fork, a large village in East 
Hampton township, Suffolk co., 25 m. from Riverhead. 

Amain’, adv. [From Lat. magnus.) With vehemence 
or vigor; fiercely; violently.— It is used for any action 
performed with precipitation, when resulting from fear, 
courage, or any violent effort. 

Great Lords, from Ireland am I come amain, 
To signify that rebels there are up.” — Shake. 

(Naut.) Suddenly; at once; as, Lower amain / 
Let goaman!” &. 

A’mak, or AMAGER, a Danish island to the S. of Copen- 
hugen, on which its suburb Christianshaven is built; 
pop. abt. 8,000. 

Amako’sa, or Kosas. a tribe of the Caffres, settled in 
Cape Colony, Africa, They are shepherds and hunters. 

Amaku'tan, one of the Kuriles islands, q. v. 

Amal, a town of Sweden, 50 m. from Weversborg. Its 
harbor is on Lake Weser, and its trade consists princi- 
pally of deals, iron, and steel. Psp. 11,500 

Larie, or Amauny, the last Visigoth king of Spain, 
son of Alaric II. He succeeded his grandfather Theodo- 
ric in 526, und married Clotilda, the daughter of Clovis, 
king of France, whom he barbarously used to make her 
embrace Arianism. She complained to her brother 
Childebert, king of Paris, who in 531 marched against 
him and defeated him in a battle fought in Catalonia. 
He fled to a church and was slain. 

Am’‘alek, son of Kliphaz by his concubine Timna, 

dson of Bsn, and a chieftain of Edom. If he be not 

actual father of the Amalekites, he has at least given 
his name to this people, sv ancient that they were 
called the first of all the nations. 

Amalekites, a tribe of Edomite Arabs, who were the 
first to oppose the Israelites after the passage of the Red 
sea (Exod xvii. 7-16), ut the battle of Rephidim. B. 0 
1491. Saul overcame them (1 Sam. xv. 8) B. c. 1093; and | 
their descendants were v<torminated by the Simeonites, 
about B. C. 725 (l Chron. iv. 42, =} 

Amalfi, or Amavput, a city and seaport of Southern 
Italy, prov. of Citra, ou the Gulf of Palermo. It was in 
the midlle ages a small republic of considerable emi- 
nence. Conquered by Robert Guiscard in 1035, it re- 
guined its independence in 1198, submitted to the king 
of Sicily in 1131, and was sacked by the Pisans in 1135. 
It is the birthplace of Masaniello, aud of Flavio Givia, 
the inventor or improver of the mariner's compass. 
Php. vuce of 5,000, it is now abt. 8, 000. 

Amalgam, n. [Fr. amalgam, from Gr. ama, together, 
and gamen; to marry.) (Ciem.) A combination of mer- 
cury or quicksilver with other metals. Many of these 
crystallize definitely, and may be separated from the 
excess of mercury with which they are surrounded. 
They are mostly brittle and soft. Tin and mercury | 
unite by mere rubbing; it has a high reflecting surface, 
and is used for the back of looking-glasses. A. for the 
electrical machine is composed, of mercury 4 parts, zinc 
2 ocd N t t tin These, when smelted and rubbed 
up with a little lard, are fit for use. — Antisell. 

Us), Named also natürlich A., mescure argental, A. 
natif. It is an isometric mineral, opaque and of a sil- 
verwhite color. It is said to occur when veins of mer- 
cury and silver intersect each other. Gimp. The pro- 
perty of the two metals is variable.—Gold amalgam. 

he California variety occurs in yellowish-white, four- 
sided prisins; the Columbia var., in small white grains 
as as a pea, easily crumbling. Cuap. The propor- 
tion of gold varies from 38:39 to 41°63 per cent. 

Amalgam, v.n. To form an amalgam; to amalga- 


mate. 
Amal'gama, n. A mixture of different ingredients. (x.) 
Amal’gamate, v.a. [Fr. amaigamer.] lo compound 


or mix, as quicksilver with another metal. To mix, so 
as to make a compound; to unite. 

“ Ingratitude is indeed their four cardinal virtues compacted 
and amalgamated into one." — Burke. pee 
=v. a. To unite in an amalgam; to blend with another 

metal, as quicksilver.—To coalesce, as a result of growth; 

as, two organs or parts amalgamate. 

Amalgama’‘tion, n. [Fr.] The act or practice of 
amalgamating metals; a mixture of different things or 
races. 

(Chem.) The process of extracting gold and silver 
from their matrix Ly means of mercury. When gold 
or silver exists in a native state, as in ore, all that is 
necessary is to triturate one part of the ore deprived of 
rocky matter with 2 parts of mercury, in a mortar of 
greater or leaser dimensions. The excess of mercury is 
ee off, the amal strained through leather, and 

istilled in a retort, the mercury being condensed in wa- 
ter. But for ama ating sulphuret of silver, chloride 
of silver, and similar poor ore, the earths are triturated 
with water in a wide shallow cylinder, in a similar man- 
ner to clay at a pottery, and then dried; from 1 to 5 per 
cent. of common salt is then added to it, according 
to its purity, and the whole triturated. Sulphate of 
co! in the proportion of 14 Ib. to 1 Ib., is next added, 

the whole triturated; 6 times as much quicksilver 

is now added as the ore contains, which is done at three 
different times, and trituration performed. The amal- 
gam is washed and distilled. 

Amalia. See Ament. 

Amalie Acid, (Chem.) A weak acid, obtained by act- 
ing on caffeine with chlorine. Form. CygNoll;03. 

Amalric, or ARNAULD, a Spanish military churchman, 
who distinguished himself by his cruelties against the 
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Albigenses. In 1209, he laid siege to Beziers, and com- 
manded 60,000 of its inhabitants to be slaughtered after 
the town had surrendered. “ How are we to distinguish 
the Catholics from the heretics?” inquired one of his 
officers. “Kill them all—God knows his own,” replied 
Amalric. D. 1225. 

Amalthæ’a. (Myth.) The name of a goat in Crete, 


which suckled Jupiter when his mother concealed hin 


there through fear of Saturn. From this goat came the 
horn of plenty, which Jupiter gave to the daughters of 
Melissus, who assisted Rhea, with the power of obtain- 
ing from it everything necessary for their subsistence ; 
called cornu Amalthae (the same as cornu copia, the horn 
of plenty). According to some, A. was the name of the 
nymph who watched this goat. The Cumæan sibyl also 
bore this name.—See SIBYLLINE ORACLEs. 

A’man. (Heb., gathering-place.] (Anc. Geng.) A city in 
the S. of Judæa, named with hema and Moladah in 
Joseph. xx. 26 only. 

A’man, the minister of Ahasnerus. See Haman. 

Amana, and Am/anus, a chain of lofty mountains sep- 
arating Cilicia from Syria. This unme was given by the 
Greek and Roman geographers, and is also sometimes 
applied by modern geographers to the branch of mount 
Taurus, which, beginning at the mountain of Cape Hyn- 
zyr, on the Gulf of Scanderoon, runs in a N.E. direction 
into the interior. 

Amana, in Jowa, a township of Iowa co., on the Iowa 
river, 

A’mand, Marc ANTOINE GERARD, SIEUR DE ST., a French 
poet, n, nt Ronen, 1594; p. 1661. His poems, which are 
chiefly comic, were printed in 8 vols., 1647, at Paris. 

A'mand, St., a town of France, cap of an arrond. in 
the dep. of the Cher, at the confluence of the Cher with 
the Marmande, 26 m. from Bourges. It is the most com- 
mercial of the department. There are forges, cannon 
foundries, and porcelain manufactories in the neighbor- 
hood. Pup. 8,607.—There are several other towns of this 
name in France, but none of them has a pop. over 3,000, 
eme is there unything remarkable to be said about 
them. 

A’mand, St., a town and parish of Belgium, on the 
Scheldt, 15 m. from Antwerp: pop. 3,000, 

Aman ‘da, in Kentucky, a post-office of Greenup co., on 
the Ohio river, 138 m. E.S.K. of Frankfort. 

Amanda, in Ohio, a township of Allen co., 10 m. 
W.8.W. of Lima. 

—a village of Butler co., in Lemon township, 12 m. N.E. 
of Hamilton, 

— a post-village and township of Fairfield co., 8 m. S.W. 
of Lancaster. 

=e township of Hancock county, about 10 miles 8. E. of 

tinl y 

Aman ‘daville, in Georgia, a post-office of Elbert co., 
about 90 m. N.W. of Augusta, 

Amandine, n. [Fr. from amande, almond.) A kind 
of cold cream, prepared from almonds, fur chapped 
hands, &c.— Webster. 

A’mand-les-eaux, St., a town of France, in the 
dep. Du Nord, 7 m. N.W. of Valenciennes. It is situated 
in a rich, well-cultivated country, where the flax is pro- 
duced (iin ramé) of which the finest laces are manufac- 
tured in the town. This place is visited for its thermal 
baths. Pop. 10,210. 

Amaranta’cer, n. pl. [From Gr. amaranthus, un- 
fang.) (.) An ord, of plants of the Chenopodales 
alliance. Herbs or shrubs remarkable tor the dry colored 
scales of which all their bracteæ and floral envelopes are 
composed; a character by which they are principally 


Fig. 98.—AMANTRUS POLYGAMUS. 

1. A ealyx and bractem, with stamens. — 2. The same with the 
pistillum. — 3. The pistillum. —4. A seed.—5. The embryo.—6. A 
seed cut down, showing the opening embryo ;—all unmagnified. 
known from other chenopodals. Their essential distinc. 
tion is briefly this: calyx, dry, colored, not falling away : 
petals, wanting; stamens, five or more; ovarium, quite 
simple, superior; fruit, a utricle, containing a single 
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seed, which has an embryo curved round a central fari- 
nacevus albumen ; leaves, destitute of stipules. They are 
found chiefly in tropical countries, The cock’s-comb, 
the globe-amaranth, the prince’s-feather, the love-lies- 
bleeding, of our gardens, belong to this order. Several 
species of the gen. Amuranthus are remarkable for the 
durability of their blossoms. 

Aman ’itine, n. (Gr. amanilai asort of fungi.) (Chem.) 
The poisonous principle of some mushrovms,—unex- 
amined. 

Aman'ten, a seaport-town in Southern Italy, prov. 
Cosenza, IA m. S. W. of Cosenza. It is supposed to occupy 
the site of the ancient Nipezia. There are hot springs 
in the vicinity. lt was taken by the French in 1806, 
after an obstinate defence. Pop. 4,077. 

Amanueu’sis, u. pl. AMANUENSES. [ Lat., from ab, and 
manus, hand.) A person who writes what another dic- 
tates, or copies what another has written. 

Amapal’la, a town of Central America, prov. of Nica- 
ragua. It gives name to a large gulf of the same name, 
220 leagues S.E. of Guatemala. 

Amapon da, a tribe of the Caffres, South Africa. 

Amara, WIL or, a caravan-station of Arabia. on the 
E. coust of the Gulf of Suez; lut. 27° 35’ N.; lon, 22 
56’ E. It is thought to be the Marah of Holy Writ, the 
waters of which were rendered wholesome in answer to 
the prayer of Moses, 

Amaran’te, a town of Portugal, prov. of Minho, on 
the Tamega, 35 m. N.E. of Oporto. Zup. 5,500, 

Amaranth. . (Fr. amaranthe, from Lat. amaranthus, 
unfading.) A r iuclining to purple. 

(He.) An imaginary flower, supposed, according to 
its name, never to fade, 
(Bot.) Bee AMARANTUS, 

Amaran’thine, a. Relating to, or consisting of ama- 
ranth ;—never fading, as the amaranth of the poets;~ 
having a purplish color. 

Am'arantus, n. (Bot.) A gen. of plants, ord. Ama- 
rantacer, q. v. 

Amariah, high-priest in the reign of Jehoshaphat, 
(2 Chr. xix. 11,) son of Azariah, and the seventh in de- 
scent from No, 1. (1 Chr. vi. 11.) 

Amar'itude, n. [Lat. amaritudo.) Bitterness. (o.) 

Amaribo', or Maya’, a river in French Guiana, rising 
in about lat. 30° 35/ N., and falling into the Atlantic 
after a course of 146 m. 

Amarupu’ra, AMARAPURA, or UNMARAPURA, formerly 
the cap. of the Burman empire, 6 m. N.E. of Ava; lat. 
250 5% N.; lon. 96° 7“ EIn 1800, the pup. was esti- 
mated at 175.000, but the seat of government having 
been transferred to Ava in 1807, it has since rapidly de- 
clined. Near the city is a temple, much frequented by 
devotees, containing the celebrated bronze statue of 
Guadama, brought from Aracan in 1784 

AmaryVier, . pl. (E A tribe of plants, ord. Ama- 
ryllidacea, Diagnosis: Bulbs, without a coronet in the 
flower. 

Amarylli‘dacer, n. pl. (Bot) The amaryllids, an 
ord. of plants, of the Narcissales alliance. Diagnosis: 
Hexapetaloideous, much umbricated flowers, 6 or more 
stamens with the anther turned inward, and the radicle 
next the hilum. They are geuerully bulbous planta, 


sometimes fibrous-rooted, occasionally with a tall, cy- 
Jindrical woody stem. They are found in countless num- 
bers in South America, West and East Indies; some 
species of the genera narcissus and galanthus only are 
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found in northern countries. This is one of the few 
monocotyledonous ord. in which poisonous properties 
occur. They are principally apparent in the viscid juice 
of the bulbs of Hrminthus tricarius, in which the Hot- 
tentots are said to dip their arrow heads, and amaryllis 
H ppeastra, which is employed for poisoning in the 
West Indivs.—The ord. is divided into the tribes Ama- 
rylva, and Narciseæ, Alstromeriar, and Agarer, q. v. 

Amaryl lis, the mune of a country woman in Vir- 
gil’s Eclogues. Some commentators have supposed that 
the poet spoke of Rome under this fictitious name. 

(Bot.) A gen. of plants, tribe Amuryllar, including 
numerous beautiful species, many of which are highly 
poisonous. 

Amaryn'thus. (Myth) A village of Eubæa, whence 
Diana is called Amarysia, and her festivals in that town, 
Amarynthiæ. 

Am asa. [Heb., burden.) Son of Ithra or Jether, by Abi- 
gail, Davids sister. He was pardoned by David, though 
he had fought against him in the army of Absalom, and 
appointed Joab’s successor. Joab afterwards stabbed 
him with his sword, which he held in his left hand. 
(2 Sam. xx. 10.) 

Am'asai. IIe, burdensome.) Chief of the captains of 
Judah a Benjamin, who joined David at Ziklag. 
(1 Chr. zii. 18.) 

Amasi' nh, son of Zichri, and captain ot 200,000 war- 
riors of Judah, under Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xvii. 16.) 
Ama’sieh, or AMastven, the ancient Amasia, a town 
of Turkey in Asia, cap. of a sanjiac of same name, in 
the E. part of Natolia, on the Jekil-Irmak or Yeskil- 
Irmak., 95 miles N.W. of Sivas; lat 40° 327 N.; lon. 
36° 20 E. Great quantities of silk and wine are pro 
duced in the surrounding country, and some branches 
of the silk manufacture are carried on in the town, 
which has a considerable trade. It was anciently the 
capital of the kings of Pontus. It ix the birthplace 
of the king Mithridates, andof the geographer Strabo. 

Pop. about 25,000, 

Amass’, v.a. Fr amasser.) To collect together into a 
heap or mass; — in a figurative sense, to add one thing to 
another. 

Amassette', u. Fr.] (Puint.) An instrument of horn 
used for collecting painters’ colors on the stone, Ac. 

Amass’ment, n. A heap collected; an accumulation. 

Amasthen ie. a. Gr. ama, together, sthenos, force. | 
The same as AMACRATIC, 

Amatem’bu, or Tam’sovkts, a tribe of the Caffres, 
South Africa. 

Amateur’, n. [Fr. from Lat. amator, a lover.) A person 
having a taste for a particular art, yet not protessing, 
nor being dependent upon it, 


Amateur'ship, n. ‘The quality or character of an 
amateur. 

Ama’thus. (Anc. Geog.) A city on the S. side of the 
island of Cyprus, especially dedicated to Venus. The 
island is sometimes called Amathusia. A. is now named 
Limmesol. 

Ama'ti, Axprea and ANTONIO, father and son, eminent 
as Violin-makers. Andrea lived in the 16th, and Antonio 
in the 17th century, at Cremona, Italy. Their instru- 
ments, named Amali or Cremonas, now bear a high 

rice. 

Am ative, a. Full of love; amorous; amatory.— Web- 
ster. 

Am/ativeness, n. From Lat. amare, to love.] (Phren.) 
The organ of sexual desire; propensity to love. 

Amat lan, a district of Central America, with a rich 
and fertile soil. Cochineal is produced here. It is 20 
miles from Guatemala. 

Ama’to, Giovanni ANTONIO D’, a distinguished Neapol- 
itan painter, B. 1475; b. 1555. 


Amato'rial, a. Lat. amatorius.] Relating to love; 
as amatorial sonnets. — Wotton. 

—Produced by illicit intercourse; as, amatorial progeny.— 
Webster. 

(Anat.) A term given to the muscle of the eye, by 
which that orgau is moved in ogling. 

Amato’rially, adv. In an amatorial manner. 

Amato’rian, a. Pertaining to love; amatory. 

Amato’rious, a. [Lat. amatorius.) Pertaining to 
love. (0.) 

Am/‘atory, a. 
amatory potions. 

Amatri‘ei, a town of Southern Italy, prov. of Aquila, 
22 m. N. of Aquila; pop. 5,725. 

Amaurosis, n. Fr. amaurose, from Gr. amauros, 
dark.| (Med.) A disease of the eye, named also Gutta 
serena (drop serene), and Amblyopia, attended with a 
diminution or total Joss of sight, without uny visible 
injury to the organ, and arisiug from a paralytic affec- 
tion of the retina and optic nerve. It arises generally 
from compression of the optic nerves, amaurosis com- 
pressionis; from debility, amaurosis atonica; from 
spasm, amaurosis spasmodica; or from poisons, amauro- 
sts venenata.—The symptoms of amaurosis are noted for 
being very irregular, In many cases, the pupil is very 
much dilated, immovable, and of its natural black color 
Sometimes, however, in the most complete and incura- 
ble cases, the pupil is of its natural size, and the iris 
capable of free motion, In some cases the pupil has a 
dull, glassy, or horny appearance. Sometimes its color 
is greenish, occasionally whitish and opaque, so as to be 
liable to be mistaken for un incipient cataract. The 
blindness produced by amaurosis is generally preceded 
by an imaginary appearance of numerous insects, or 
substances like cobwebs, interposing themselves be- 
tween objects and the eye. The origin of a cataract, 
on the other hand, is usually attended with a simple 
cloudiness of vision, Violent contusions of the head, 
apoplectic fits, Hasles of lightning, frequent exposure 


Relating to love; causing love; as, 
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to the rays of the sun, severe exercise, strong passions,] 


drunkenness. aud other causes of paralytic affections, 
are enumerated as producing this complaint, The dis- 
order is generally difficnit to be removed. 

Amaury I., king of Jerusalem, succeeded his brother 
Baldwin IIL, in 1162 He was a courageous and enter- 
prising prince, but these qualities were sullied by 
avarice and cruelty. D. 1173. 

Amaury IL, king of Jerusalem, succeeded his brother, 
Guy de Lusignan, in 1174, and married Isabella, secund 
daughter of Amaury I. The Saracens having taken 
his capital, he applied for assistance to the European 
princes; but before their succor arrived, he died, in 1205. 

Am'ausite, n. A variety of felspar or ALBITE, g. v. 

Amaxi'chi, a seaport town, cap. of Santa Maura, one 
of the Jonian islands. It is separated from the strong 
castle of Santa Maura bya lagoon a mile wide. It is 
the see and residence of a bishop of the Greek Church. 
Pop. 7.000. 

Amaze’, r.a. [From a and maze, perplexity.] To con- 
fuse with terror and astonishment. 

~“ Yea, I will make many people amazed at thee, and their kings 
shall be horribly afraid of thee.” — Ezek. xxxii. 10. 

— To putinto confusion with wonder, 

“ Go, heav oly pair... . amaze and charm mankind.” — Smith. 

—To put into perplexity. 

That cannot choose but amaze him. If he be not amazed, he will 
be mocked : if he be amazed, be will every way be mocked.""—Shuk. 

Amaze’,n. Used in poetry as a synonym of AMAZE- 
MNT. 4. v. 

Then casting back his eyes with dire amaze, 
Sees, on the Punick shore, the mounting blaze! — Dryden. 

Amaz’edly, adv. Confusedly ; with amazement; with 
contusion. (k.) 

Amaz’edness, n. The state of being amazed; aston- 
ishment: wonder; contusion. 

Amaze fal, u. Full of amazement. 

Amaze’ment,n. Such a confused apprehension as 
dues not leave to reason its full force; extreme fear; 
horror. 

But look! amazement on thy mother sits: 
© step between ber aud her ighting soul. ''— aks. ( Hamlet.) 
— Extreme dejection. 
“ He ended, and his words impression left 
Of much amazement to th infernal crew,” — Milton. 
— Height of admiration. 
“ Had you, some ages past, this race of glory 
Run, with amazement we should read your stery.” — Waller, 

— Astonishment; wonder at an expected event. 

“They were filled with wonder and amazement at that which had 
happeued uuto him. — Acts ili. 10. 

Amazi’ah, son of Joash IL, and eighth king of Judah, 
succeeded his father at the age of 25. He blended idola- 
try with the worship of God. With the ass of the 
Israelites, he defeated the Edomites in the v 
but afterwards commenced war on his allies, by whom 
he was taken prisoner. Slain by his own subjects, 810 
B.C. 

Amaz/ing, a. Wonderful; astonishing. 

Amazingly, adv. To an amazing degree; wonder- 
fully. 

Amazon, n. [Fr. amaze, from Gr. a, priv., and mazos, 
the breast | One of the Amazons, q. r.— A warlike wo- 
man; a virago.—In French fashions, the name A. is also 
applied to a long dress worn by ladies when riding; and 
extensively to lady-equestrians themselves, 

Amazon, in //lincis, a village of Boone co., abt. 15 m. 
N.E. of Belvidere. 

Am/asons, n. pl. A race of female warriors, of Scyth- 
ian origin, dwelling on the banks of the Thermodon, in 
Cappadocia. In order to use their weapons with greater 
force and precision, their right breasts were burned off 
or destroyed at an early age. They are mentioned by 
Homer and Herodotus, but all accounts concerning the 
A, although repeated by many authors, have been re- 
jected as fubulous.—The name of A. is now given to 
the female body-guard of the king of Dahomey, in W. 
Africa, q. v. They are remarkable for the valor and 
ferocity they exhibit when engaged in warfare. 

Amazons, Amazox, or MARASON, the largest river 
in the world, not only for the length of its course, but 
also for the extent of country watered by its noble 
stream, and great tributaries. It rises in Lake Lauri- 
Cocha, 14,000 fect above the sea, in 10° 30 S. Lat., 
near the town of Cerroda Pasco, in Peru. Under the 
name of Upper Marcin or Tunguragus, it runs N. N. W. 
through a longitudinal valley of the Cordilleras, up to 
about 5° of S. Lat., or 350 m. The direction of its course 
is then changed to the N.E. for abont 50 or 60 m., and 
in this part of its course, the river descends from the 
high valley of the mountains to the E. plain, by the 
long rapid called the Pengo de Manseriche. On entering 
the plain, the Tunguragua receives from the right, the 
Huatlaga or Guallaga, and between the 4th and Sth 
degree of 8. Lat. the waters of the river are increased 
from the left by the two rivers Pastuga and Tigre. 
Then the Tunguragua meets at S/. Joaquim de Omaguas, 
its rival the Ucayali, which rises near the Mth S parallel, 
and is considered the true source of the Amazon by those 
who think that the stream which runs furthest from 
the month has the best claim to the honor of being con- 
sidered its seurce.—From its junction with the Ucayali, 
the Tunguragua is called Amazon or Marañon. The 
river running then nearly in an E. direction, enters the 
Brazil at Tabatinga, and receives from the north the 
Napo, the Putumayo, and the Rio Neuro, which is, by 
far, the largest of the northern tributaries of the A. 
river. Its whole course is about 1400 m., and it may 
well be compared with the Mississippi before its junction 
with the Missouri. To the E. of the Rio Negro, a few 
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other rivers fall into the A. on its north side They 
rise in the mountains of French Guiana, Lut have a 
comparatively short course. From the S. the A. re- 
ceives the Yararı, a small river, but of political impore 
tance, as forming the boundary between Brazil and the 
republic of l'eru, the Ducaia, the burra, the Ie, the 
Purus, the Madeira, the Topuyos, und the Xingu. All 
the conntry between the rivers Ucayli and Turus may 
be considered us unknown; but the Madeira, the largest 
of the tributaries of the A., is pretty well known, even 
in its upper branches, Its whole course extends to 
upward of 1,800 m., and is navipable almost in its entire 
length. ‘Toward its embouchure, the A divides into 
two branches, of which the northern is by far the broud- 
est, and retains its name. The southern. called lagy- 
pura, runs south of the island Marajo, and joins on 
the eastern side of the island the river Tocantins, q. v., 
which after this Junction is called the river Para. The 
width of the chaunel between the island and the conti- 
nent is about 15 m., widening toward its mouth to 30 
m. The two branches of the A., united to the river 
Para, terminate by a mouth upward of 150 m. in width. 
The width of the A. averages trom one to two m. in the 
upper part of its course; but lower down it grows much 
wider, and after its junction with the Xingu it is hardly 
Possible to perceive its opposite bunks —From the sea 
to the mouth of the Rio Negro, the depth of the main 
channel is nowhere less than 30 fathoms, higher up, it 
varies from 10 to 12; and up to the basin of Omaguas, 
near the junction of the Tunguragua with the Ucayali, 
there is depth of water for vessels of almost every de- 
scription. Higher up, those vessels only can proceed 
with safety, which do not draw more than 5 or 6 feet 
water.—The shoals of the river are very numerous, and 
the navigable channels in many places narrow, winding, 
aud sulyect to continual changes. The banks of the 
river being low, are subject to be under water. owing to 
fieshets and great overflow in the muny season; when 
these happen. the country is inundated for many miles 
on each side of the river, the whole of the numerous 
islands are covered with water, and often cither change 
their situation, or are formed into new ones. The islands 
of the A, are almost innumerable, and of all sizes; many 
are from 12 te 15 m. in circumference, and some from 
30 to % m. The most remarkable are the islands of Tu- 
pnambas, Marujo, and Cariana, q. v. The tide which 
enters the river may be observed as far as the town of 
Ubidos, 400 m. from its mouth. When it begius to ebb, 
and the sea-water receding liberates the imprisoned 
current ef the river, the A. pours out with increased 
force and velocity into the ocvan, and as it here meets, 
at no distance from the land, the current which 
from Cape &. Ropue runs along the N.E. coast of Brazil, 
it gives rise to that phenomenon called by the Indians 
Livoreca, The river and the current, having both great 
rapidity, and meeting nearly at right angles, come into 
contact with great violence, and raise a mountain of 
water to a great height. The shock of these two bodies 
of water is so powerful, that its sound is heard for 
miles around. It may be said thut the river and 
the ocean contend for the empire of the waves, but 
yet they seem to come to a compromise, for the sea cur- 
rent continues its Way along the coast of Guiana. and 
the current of the river is still observable in the ocean 
ata distance of 500 nautical miles from its mouth. The 
whole course of the A. from Lake Lauricocha to the sea 
is npward of 3.0% m.—'The mouth of the A. was dis- 
covered in 1500, by Vincent Yanez Pinçon. In 1537, 
Francisco d°Orellana, a Spanish adventurer, having em- 
barked on the Rio Napo, one of its remote tributaries, 
followed the current and was carried down the stream 
to its embouchure. Having reported that armed women 
were met with on its banks, it thence obtained its pop- 
ular name of A.—The origin of the name Marañon is 
probably derived from that of an Indian nation inhabit- 
ing sume parts of its banks. The A. was first described 
by M. de la Condamine, a French traveller, who having 
embarked upon it, in 1743, near Jaen, and followed the 
current to its mouth, gave an interesting account of the 
expedition. with a map of the river; Paris, 1745. The 4. 
Was explored in 1794 by Humboldt, and in 1807 by the 
illustrious naturalist Agassiz, who has made us familiar 
with the course of the river as far as Tabatinga. His atten- 
tion was principally directed to the till then unknown 
Ichthyology of the Amazonian valley, and about 1,900 
new species of fishes were discovered and ascertained by 
him. The valley of the A. was again explored in 1870 
by Prof, F. C. Hartt, of Cornell University. In the 
month of June, 1866, the Peruvian government sent a 
steamer np the Ucayli, and its tributary the Pachitea, 
with the view of ascortaining if it would be possible to 
establish an easy communication by a watery road, up 
to the town of Mayro. at the bottom of the Andes of 
Upper Peru, E. from Lima, This expedition resulted in 
the death of two officers, killed and eaten by the natives, 
on the banks of the Pachitea. A second expedition, sent 
some mouths atter for the purpose of avenging the death 
of the officers, was more successful. ‘The Indians were 
chastised, and the steamer, by pursuing its way up the 
Pachitea, and the Paleavu, has proved the navigalility 
of those rivers up to Mayro. From Nag ro to Lima 
a distance supposed to be about 400 m., a read is to be 
opened, which will put the valley of the A. in direct 
communication with the shores of the Pacific ocean, 
The country immediately on the bunks of the A. is 
very low, subject to be inundated, and therefore unfit 
for cultivation; but further from the banks it rises 
and is much diversified with low hills covered with 
tall trees. ‘Ihe mature growth of these trees, the 
hardness of their wood, and their vigorous vegetae 
tion, bear unequivocal testimony to the richness of 
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soil in which they grow. But it is almost entirely 
without culture, and, with the exception of a few spots 
where the Por- ; 
tuguese and i 
Spaniards have 
settled, it is 
only inhabited 
by the native 
savages, who 
roum about in 
the immense 
forests, and live by hunting. 
The mineral wealth of the 
Amazonian valley is abso- 
lately unexplored. In 1567, 
the emperor of Brazil opened 
the river to the free naviga- 
tion and trade of the world, 
a liberal and politic step, 
from which it may be fore- 
told that the basin of the A. 
will date its æra of civiliza- 
tion. Great encouragement 
is also given to foreign immi- 
tion. But it would be 
gerous for foreign com- 
panies to compete with the 
Brazilian steamers, which 
receive large subsidies from 
the government, and in other 
ways it remains to be expe 
rienced, whether or not the 
white race is able to perform 
agricultural labor under the 
tropical sun of the A. From 
the difficulty. if not impossi- 
bility of enslaving its im- 
mense and tempestuous wa- 
ters; from the indolence of 
the natives, the intense 
heat of the climate, and 
the price of manual labor, it 
may be predicted that cen- 
turies will pass away before 
the Valley of the A. may 
compete in civilization and 
wealth with the temperate 
valley, watered by its north- — + 
ern rival, the Mississippi. Fig. 100.—PASHUIBA PALM, 
During the year 1866, the Uriartea exorhiza,) 
8 steamers of the Brazilian Company transported 10,249 
travellers; and for the same year, the value of products 
exported from the A. amounted to $3,999,965. 
Amazo’nian, a. Like an amazon; of masculine man- 
ner; warlike ;— specially appiied to women 
(Geng.) Belonging to the river Amazons, or to its yalley. 
Ams zul, or ZULUS, a tribe of Caffres, South Africa. 
They inhabit the territory between Natal and the 
Portuguese frontier at De: Bay. 
Amb-., (Lat. ambi, amb; A.S. emb.) A prefix found in 
words derived from the Latin, and signifying about; 
around. 
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Amba’ p n. pl. ¶ Lat. from ambi, and agere, to drive.] : 


A circuit of words ; a circumlocutory form of speech ; a 
multiplicity of words; an indirect manner of expression. 
„hey gave these 
aaa ph N e bead names, without long ambages 
Ambag'inous, Aundoious, and AMBIG'ITORY. [Lat. 
ambuginsus.) Circumlocutory ; perplexed ; tedious ; indi- 
rect. (R.) 
Ambala’ga, a town in the island of Madara, Malay 
Archipelago: pop. 4,000. . 
Ambarva'lia, (Lat. from ab ambiendis arvis, going 
around the fields ] Processions round ploughed fields, 
celebrated by tie Romans in April and July, in honor 
of Ceres, the goddess of corn, They went three times 
round their fields, crowned with oak-leaves, sin ing 
hymns to Cores, and entreating her to preserve their 
corn. A sow, a sheep, and a bull, culled A. hostia, were 
afterwards immolated, and the sacrifice has sometimes 
been called suovefaurilia, from sus, ovis, and taurus. 
Ambas’sador, n. 15 S.ambeht ; Fr.ambassadeur.] The 
name most commonly given to every kind of diplomatic 
minister or agent sent by one sovereign power toanother 
to treat upon affairs of state A. were employed in very 
ancient times. Moses sent messengers to the king of 
Edom to request a passage through his territories (Num. 
xx. 14-21), B. c. 1452; and David made war upon the 
Ammonites because their king ill-used his messengers 
aud treated them as spies (2 Sun. x.) B. C. 1058. Em- 
bassies were anciently sent only on particular occasions, 
but with the progress of commerce and civilization, the 
intercourse between States became so‘great, and their 
interests so complicated, that it was found expedient, and 
therefore customary, for one power to have its A. residing 
constantly at the court of another. The ordinary func- 
tions of an A. are, to conduct negotiations on behalf of 
his country, according to the powers intrusted to him. 
and to watch over the accomplishment of all existing 
engagements. He has also duties to perform toward 
private individuals ot his own nation; such as to provide 
them with passports; to protect them from violence 
and injustice, and secure for them the full benefit of the 
laws. It is a duty between nations at peace with each 
other to receive reciprocally their A. and insure to them 
perfect security. A refusal to receive an A. properly 
accredited, if made without sufficient cause. is considered 
a gross insult to the power he represents. The more 
eseential privileges of an A. are, that no legal process 
can affect him, in his person or property, so much of his 
property, at least, as is connected with his official char- 
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acter, such as his furniture, equipage, &c., &c., but the 
title of Extraordinary being considered more exalted, 
is now usually bestowed even upon those who are regu- 
larly resident. The rank and pomp attached to the 
office of A. being attended with considerable expense, 
it was found expedient to employ ministers under other 
denominations, who, though inferior iu point of dignity, 
should be invested with equal power. The chief differ- 
ence by which all the lower orders of diplomatic agents 
are distinguished from A. properly socalled, is, that they 
are the representatives, not of the personal dignity of 
their sovereign, or of an executive power, but merely of 
the affairs und interests of their country. To this order 
belong envoys, ordinary and extraordinary, and the 
ministers-plenipotentiary. The United States never send 
agents of the rank of an A. in the diplomatic sense. They 
are represented by ministers-pleuipotentiary, appointed 
by the President with the approval of the Senate. 

Ambassado’rial, a. Belonging to an ambassador. 

Ambas’sadress, n. A woman sent on an embassy. 
The wife of an ambassador. 

Ambat’iki, an island in the S. Pacific, of the Feejee 
group; Lat. 170 47“ S.; Lon. 179° 11’ W. It attains an ele- 
vation of 750 feet, in the form of a dome. 1. 500. 

Amba’‘to, « town in the rep. of Ecuador, S. America, 
near the foot of Mount Chimborazo, 8,537 feet above 
sea-level ; pop. 13,000. 

Am'be, n. (Gr., an edge.] (Anat.) A superficial eminence 
on a bone, 

(Surg.) Anold instrument once used for reducing dis- 
locations of the shoulder, lts invention is imputed to 
Hippocrates, 

Ambela’kia, a town of Turkey in Europe, in Thessaly, 
on the W. declivity of Mount Ossa, near the Peneus, lò 
m. N. N. E. of Larissa; pop. about 4,000, 

Am' ber, or Succinite. [Fr. ambre, from Ar. ambar.) 

(Min. and Chem.) A beautiful fossil resin of trees be- 

longing to the ord. Gerd, now extinct. It occurs in 

beds of lignite,in Germany, France, &c.; but the greatest 
portion of it comes from the S. coast of the Bultic sea. 

It takes a good polish; when rubbed, it becomes elec- 

trical, and the word Alectricity is derived from the Greek 

name of amber, Electron. It is a hard, brittle, tasteless 
substance, at times perfectly transparent, but mostly 
semi-transparent or opaque, and of a glossy surface. It 
occurs of ull colors, but chiefly yellow or orange, and 
microscopic fungi and insects are often found preserved 
in it. Its fracture is even, smooth, and glossy. When 
rubbed or heated, it gives a peculiarly agreeable smell, 
particularly when it melts, that is at 550°, Projected 
on burning coals, it burns with a whitish flame, but 
gives very little soot, and leaves brownish ashes. It is 
soluble in sulphuric acid, and is precipitable from it by 
water. Nitric acid converts it into a resinous substance, 

and dissolves it totally. Density, from 1-065 to 1-070. 

Comp. carbon 50°59; hydrogen 7°51; oxygen, 673: 

ashes (lime, silica, alumina) 3 27; loss 210 = 100.—.A. is 

employed for ornamental purposes in the manufacture 

of necklaces, &c. It is used also for preparing amber 

varnish, for obtaining a peculiar oil used in medicine, and 

yields succinic acid employed in chemical investigations. 
‘ber, a. Consisting of amber. 

. To scent with amber. 

Amber Drink, n. Drink of the color of amber. 

Amberg, a town of Bavaria, on the Vils, 31 m. N. N. W. 
of Ratisbon. lt was formerly the capital of the Upper 
Palatinate. Manf. fire-arms, earthenware, tobacco, iron, 
and woollen and linen fabrics. Lat. 49° 26’ N.; Lon. 11° 
50 E. Pip. 12,942. 

Amber ger, Cunisrorn, a German painter, B. at Nurn- 
berg, 1440. His principal work is the “ History of Jo- 
seph,” in 12 pictures; b. 1568 or 1569. 

Ambergris, n.[ Eng. amber, and Fr. gris, gray.) * 
An ashen-gray, light, soft substance, which is founc 
floating in water; spec. v. 78 to ‘92; smell, agreea- 
ble; taste, insipid; soluble in alcohol and depositing 
crystals. It is a concretion apparently formed in the 
stomach or intestines of the Physeter macrocephalus, or 
spermaceti whale. The best kind comes from the coasts 
of Madagascar, Surinam, and Java. It is occasionally 
found in large masses, sometimes of the weight of up- 
wards of 200 lbs. When first found floating in the sea, 
it is soft, and of a very strong smell; this diminishes by 
degrees, as it hardens by exposure to the air, and ulti- 
mately becomes highly aromatic. The active principle 

+ contained in A. is chiefly used as a perfume, generally 
in the form of an alcoholic solution. The Orientals use 
it as an aphrodisiac, and esteem it highly. It has also 
been used in nervous diseases. 

Ambergris Key, an island in the Bay of Honduras, 
30 m. from Belize, about 30 m. long, and 3 broad. Lat. 
18 50“ N.; Lon. 87° 48’ W. 

Amber Seed, n. The seed of the Hiliscus abelmo- 
achus. It resembles millet, is brought from the West 
Indies and Egypt, is of a bitterish taste, with a flavor 
resembling that of musk. It is also called musk-seed. 

Am’berson’s Valley, in Pennsylvania, a post-office 
of Franklin co. 

Am'ber-tree. n (Bot.) See ANTHOSPERMUM. 

Am'bert, a town of France, cap. of an arrond. in the 
dep. of Puy de Dôme, 36 m. S.E. of Clermont. From 
50 to 60 mills are employed in fine printing and engrav- 
ing. Pop. 7,661. 

Amber-weeping, n. Distilling amber. 

Ambidex’ter, n. fiat ambo, both, and dexter, the 
right hand.] One who can use both hands with equal 
facility, and for the like purposes that the generality of 
people do with their right hands. A person acting 
with both sides. 

(Law.) A juror who takes bribes from both parties 
to influence his verdict. 
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Ambidexter ity, and Ambidex’trousness, n. 
ey of being able to use Loth bands; double- 

ng. 

Ambidex’trous, a. Having with equal facility the 
we of either hand; double-dealing; practising on both 
sides. 

Ambient, a. [Fr. from Lat. ambiens.] Surrounding; 
accompanying; investing. Thus, the air is frequently 
called an Aaken fluid, in co! uence of being diffused 
round all terrestrial bodies.— This word is sometimes 
found used by old authors as a noun; as, “Air is a per- 
petual ambient.” 

Ambig’enal, a. [Lat. ambo, both, and genu, knee.] 
(Math) A term applied to a hyperbole of the third order, 
one of whose infinite branches is tangent to the asymp- 
tote within, and the other without the angle which the 
asymptotes form with each other.— W. G. Peck. 

Am/’biga, „. (Fr.] An entertainment, consisting of a 
medley set on the stage ut the same time. 

Ambigu’ity, n. [Fr. ambiguilé, from Lat. ambiguus.) 
‘The quality or state of being ambiguous; doubtfulness 
of meaning; uncertainty of signification; double 
meaning. 

“ We can clear these ambiguities, 
And know their spring, their bead, their true descent.”—Shaks. 

Ambig'uous, a. [Fr. ambigu, from Lat. ambigere, to 
wonder about.] That quality of an expression which 
leaves us in doubt which of two ways to take in it, and, 
by an extension of meaning, which leaves us in doubt 
generally; equivocal; doubtful; conjectural. 

Ambig/uously, adv. In an ambiguous manner; 
doub,tiully; with a dark meaning. 

Ambig’/uousness, n. The quality of being ambigu- 
ous; uncertainty of meaning ; dup icity of signification. 

Ambile' vous, a. [Lat. ambn, both, and levus. on the 
left side.) Leit: handed on both sides ;—opposed to am- 
bidextrmus. — Worcester. 

Ambiorix, a king of the Eburunes, in Gaul. He was 
a great enemy to Rome, and wus killed in a battle with 
Cæsar, in which 60,000 of his countrymen also fell. 

Am bit, n. piat ambitus, circuit.) The compass or cir- 
cuit of anything; the line that encompasses anything. 

(Gem.) The perimeter or periphery of a plain fig- 
ure. (n.) 

Ambi'tion, n. [Fr. ambition; Lat. ambitio, from am- 
bire, to go about, as they did in ancient Rome when can- 
vassing for office.) A tendency to self-raising, which 
may be either moderate or immoderate; aspiration; 
emulation: appetition. 

Ambi'tionless, a. Devoid of. or without ambition. 

Ambi'tious, a. (Lat. ambitiosus ; Fr. ambitieux.) Seized 
or touched with ambition; desirous of advancement, 
eager of honor, power, distinction, &c.; aspiring. 

“ The neighb'ring monarchs, by thy N led, 

Con in crowds, ambitious of thy ans 
—Indicating ambition; as, an ambitious style. 
Ambi'tiously, adv. In an ambitious manner. 
Ambi'tiousness, n. The quality of being ambitious. 
Am/’bitus, n. [Lat.] The external edge or border of a 

thing, as the border of a leaf, or the outline of a bivalve 
shell ;—circumference; circuit. 

Arch.) The open space round a building. 

Hist.) In ancient Rome, the act of setting up for 
some magistrature or office, and formally going round 
the city to solicit the interest and votes of the people. 

( Mus.) The particular extent of each tone, or modifi- 
cation of grave and sharp. 

Amble, v. n. [Fr. ambler, from Lat. ambulare, to walk. ] 
To move upon an amble; to pace quickly. 

ln a ludicrous sense, to walk affectedly. 

„am rudely stampt, and want love's majesty, 

To strut before a wanton, ambiing nymph.’ — Shaka. 

Am’ble, n. Fr.] A pace or movement in which a horse 
removes both legs ou one side; thus, on the off side he 
removes his fore and hinder leg at the same time, whilst 
the legs on the near side stand still; and when, in turn, 
the off legs are upon the ground. the fore and hind legs 
on the near side are removed, and the off side legs are 
still. An amble is the first pace for young colts, which 
they quit when they get strength enough to trot. There 
is no amble in the manege; riding masters allow of 
walk. trot, and gallop only. A borse may be put from 
a trot to a gallop withioat stopping; but cannot be put 
from an amble to a gallop without a stup, which inter- 
rupts the justice of the manege. 

Ambler. „. A horse which ambles; a pacer. 

Ambler’s Mills, in Virgniv,a post-office of Louisa ca 

Am/’bleteuse, a small maritime town of France, dep, 
of Pas de Calais, 6 m. N. of Boulogne. It was formerly 
a sea-port of importance: and both Louis XIV. and 
Napoleon endeavored, by improving its harbor, to reguiy 
for it some portion of its ancient consequence. But 
owing to the accumulation of sand, their efforts have 
had no permanent influence, and the town is almost 
deserted. Php. 600. 

Am'bling. „. The motion of a horse that ambles. 

—p a. Moving with an amble. — Worcester. 

Amblingly, adv. With an ambling movement. 

Amblygon, n. [Gr. amblys, obtnse, and gonia, angle. 
(Geom.) An obtuse-angled triangle 

Amblyg'onal, a. Having an obtuse angle. 

Amblyg’otine, n. (Min.) A triclinic mineral, haviag 
a pearly lustre, and generally a pale mountain cr sea 

n color. It contains alumina, lithia, and fluorine. 
t is found in Maine, at Hebron. è 

1 n (Zoöl.) ga: of lizards re 
sembling the iguanas, found in the Galapagos islands 
They are very ugly animals, but barmless. 

Amboise, Bussi D’ See Busst. 

Amboise, GEoRGE D’, a French cardinal, and minister 
of state, B. 1460. He became successively bishop of 
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Montantan, archbishop of Narbonne, and of Roten. 
Louis XII. male him prime-minister, He was one of 
the wisest statesmen Franc» ever bul. He reformed the! 
church, remitti the people's burdens, and conscten- 
tivusly are, to promote the public happiness. D. 15 10. 

Am boise, ATXERIE D'a famous French admiral, aml 
brother of tieorze d Amboise, q. e.. He became, in 1505, 
Grawl-Master of the Knights of St John in Rhodes, awl 
pimsi a splendid victory over the Sultan of Egypt, iu 
1%. D. 114. = 

Am boise, a town of France, dep. of Indre-et-Loire, on 
the left bank of the Loire, 15 m. SE. of Tours. It stands 
on the foot of a hill on whose saint there is an am- 
cient fortress celebrated in French history. This castle, | 
which is of vast extent, was oonumenced under Hugues 
Capat, aod finished under Charles VIL. It waaa favorite 
residence of Louis XI., an vit Charles VIEL. was berg | 
in 1470, and p. 1408. It is famons asthe birthplace of the 
conspiracy. called the Omjuratumd Amboise, against the 
Guise, concocted in 1560. It was here too, as some say, | 
that the Calvinists, in 1568, were first called Huguenots. 
aterm which, though applied to them contemptuvusiy, 
signifies only confederates. It suffered very mach dur- 
ing the religious wars. The views frum the towers and 
batti+ments are superb. I of the town, 4,570. 

Am boor, a town of Hindostan, in the Carnatic, district 
8. e m. W.3.W. of Madras. Lat. 12° W N.; Lon. 
789 

Amboy’, in IlUinms, a flourishing town of Lee co., on 
Green river, 100 m. W. by S. of Clucago, 

Amboy’, in Iwa, a post-village of Washington co., 32 
m. W. S. W of Muscatine, 

n in Michigan, a township of Hillsdale co.; pop. 


— post-village in the above township, on Silver creek, 

3 w ae s Aan: 

m sin New York, a post-township of Oswego co., 
abt. 17 m. BE. of Pulaski. 4 

Amboy’, in Ohio, a post-village of Ashtabula co,, abt. 
wm WSW. of city. 

—a township of Fulton co. 

Amboy’ Centre, in New York, a post-village of Os- 
wes co. in Amuoy township. 

Amboy na, the principal of the Molucca or Spice is- 
lauds, in the Bastern seas. Lat. , 8; Lon. 127° 50’ 
E. Its 1 is about 32 m., and its average breadth 
10 miles. Its B. W. coast is indented by a bay so deep, 
that the island is nearly divided by he intu two un- 

equal levels, which are connected by a narrow isth- 

mus. A. is mountainous, and abundantly furnished with 
trees and underwood, It is considered healthy, notwith- 

Stanling Che great heat of the climate. It was first dis- 

covered uy the Porta in 1515. It was taken by the 

Dutch in 1607, and in 1615 by the English, who, soun 

after expelled by the Dutch, captured the island asecond 

time in 1706, and restored it at the ce of Amiens, 

They recaptured it in 1510, but it was ly restored to 

H. land by the treaty of Paris in 1814. — The main ob- 

ject of the different European powers, who endeavored tu 

possess themselves of A., was to monopolize the trade in 
cloves, the cultivation of which spice forms the principal 
object of industry with the natives. With the desire of 
keeping the cultivation of the clove-tree completely 
within their power, the Dutch caused it tu be extirpated 
from every island with the exception of A., where they 
prue lor a sufficient production uf the spice, by oblig- 

native family to rear a certain number of clove- 


ng ever 
trees. Tne cloves are collected twice a year; the aver- 
25. quantity produced in the island exceeds 600,000 lbs. 


The sairo grows in A., which also produces all the 
Vegetables fruits commonly found in that quarter 
of the globe. The woods con eat numbers of deer 
and wild bogs, the flesh of which forms a principal arti- 
cle of food with the natives. Buffaloes, cows, horses, 
sheep, and goats, have been introduced by the Portuguese 
and Vutch from Java and Celebes, — A. is inhabited by 
four different races of peuple. the Aborigines. the Amboy- 
nese, Chinese, and Europeans. The first of these races, 
called Hurafuras, wild and savage, are now much re- 
duced. The Amboyuese are the descendants of Malays, 
and were found on the island when the Portuguese first 
landed there: the greater part of them proiess the re- 
ligion of Mohammed; a few have been converted to the 
Catholic faith by the Portuguese, or to Lutheranism by 
the Dutch. The Chinese settled at Amboyna are not 
humerous; but they are very industrious and enterpris- 
ing traders, Still fewer are the race of in- 
havituuts, they are principally Duteh, and the descend- 
ants of Dutchmen, 3 them being the offspring of 
Amboynese mothers. yp. about 50,000, 

Amboy’na, or Amsoins, the principal town of the 
above island, on the S. E. side of the bay of Binnen, near 
Fort Victoria, in 30 40“ 8. Lat. and 125° 75’ Lon. It is 
clean, neat, aud regularly built. Pop. 

Amboy’na Wood, « beautiful mottled and curled 
8 varag, 15 color 2 5 orange to a chestnut 
rown; obtai from the um In- 
dicum.— Webster. = 

Amboy nese’, n. sing and pl. (Geog.) The natives, 
or a mative, of Amboyna, 

=ü. Relating to Amboyna or its inhabitants. 

Amboy, Perth, Se Phun Auer. 

Ambo zes, tiroe small islands on the coast of Benin. 
Lat. 40° 1% N. 

Ambra'cinus Sinus, a bay of the Ionian sea, near 
Ambracia, about 3ò m. long, narrow at the entrance, 
but within, about 12 m. in breadth. 

Am'brente, n. (%, A salt formed by the combi- 
nation of ambreic acid with n base. 

Ambre‘ic Acid. (Chen.) Ubtained by heating am- 
breine with nitric acid, in yellow or white plates or | 
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masses, having 
Solid at 212° it forms salta with bases. It is used as a 


perfume in the form of tiuvetare. Composition uncertain. | 


Am ‘breine, n. (Fr) r Colorless needles. a 
white, brilliant, insipid solid, with an agreeable smell; 
obtained by digesting ambergris with hot aloobol. It 
distils without alteration. Comp. C. IN, H. 1332, 
O. . 

Am brim, one of the islands of the New Hebrides, Pa- 
cific ocean: Lat. P Y w” S; Lon. 107° k. It is about 
50 m. in circumference, 

Ambriz’, a emal! African kingdom, S. of Guinea, with 
a port on the Atlantic, at the mouth of the Ambris 
river, 70m. N. of Lounde. It has an extensive trade in 
gums, ivory, 4c Cup. Quebranza. 

Ambriz’, s town of S. Africa, prov. of Angola, belong- 
ing to the Portuguese. A Catholic church has lately 
been built at this place. 

Ambrizette’, a snall kincdom of Africa, in South 
Guinea, between the rivers Congo and Ambrizette, with 
a town on the Atlantic, about 30 m. N. of Ambriz. 

Ambro cia, (Aac. Geg.) A city of Epirus, near the 
Acheron, the restlence of king Pyrrhus. Augustus, after 
the battle of Actium, called it Nicopolis, 

Ambroix’, St., a town of France, in the dep. of Gard, 
11 m. N. N . of Alais, Pop. 4,000, 


the Alps, between Switzerland and Provence. They ac- 
companied the Cimbri and Teutones in their invasion of 
the Roman territories, and were routed with great 
slaughter by Marius, 101 a.c. Their women, alter a 
futile attack upon the Roman soldiers, who were follow- 
ing in pursuit of the flying fe, offered to yield on the 
ccndition that their chastity should be preserved. This 
proposition being rejected, they first slew all their chil- 
dren, and then themselves. 

Ambrose. St., the sn of a of Gal- 
lia Narbonensis, who became governor of Liguria anl 
Emilia, and in 374 was consecrated archbishop of 
Milan, after a contest between the Arians and Catholics 
In 383, he was deputed by the emperor Valentinian to 
prevail upon the tyrant Maximus not to enter Italy, 
and was successful in his mission. Subsequently, how- 
ever, Maximus entered Italy, made himself master of 
the Western empire, and entered Milan in triumph. 
Valentinian sought refuge with Theodosius, who de- 
fexted Maximus, and restored the tive monarch to 
his throne, While Theodosius was in Italy, an insur- 
rection arose in Thessalonica, in which the emperor's 
lieutenant was slain. Theodosius, out of revenge, put 
ty death a great number of people in cold blood; soon 
after this massacre be came to Milan, and was abont tu 
enter the great church, when he was met on its thresh- 
old by Ambrose, who refused him admittance as a 
homicide; and it was not until a year afterward, and 
upon his showing tokens of repentance, that the prelate 
would admit him to Christian communion. B. at es, 
3% ; b. 397. The best edition of the works of St. Am- 
bruse i+ that of Paris, in 2 vols, fol., 1601. He com 
that noble hymn, Ie Deum laudamus. : 

Ambrose, in Oregon, a village of Jackson co., on 
Rogue river, about 10 m. N. N. W. of Jacksonville. 

Ambro’sia, n. (Gr. from ambrorios immortal.) ( Myth.) 
Festivals held in honor of Bacchus in cities of Greece, 
the sume as the Brumalia of the Romans. The food of 
the guds was called Ambrosia, and their drink Nectar. 
It had the power of bestowing immortality on those who 
ate of it, It was sweeter than honey, and of a most odo- 
riferous smell, It had also the powerof healing wounds. 
Apollo, in Homer's Iliad, saves Surpedon’s body from 

atrefaction by rubbing it with ambrosia: and Venus 

vals the wounds of her son, in the Æneid of Virgil, 
with the same. 

(Bot.) A gen. of the ord. Arterucm. They are her- 
baceous plants with mostly opposite leaves, and un- 
sightly flowers. The species hog-weed (A. artemisic- 
Jolia) is a common and troublesome weed of the gar- 
dens, fields, &c. It gives in Aug. and Sept. barren 
flowers, small, green in terminal rucemes; the fertile 
ones settle about the axils of the u leaves. 

Ambrosia, in Jowa, a post-office of Lee co. 

„4. Partaking of the nature or qualities 
t; delicious: delectable. 

Ambro'sialize, v. a. To render ambrosial. (k.) 

Ambro'sially, adv. In an ambrosia! manner, 

Ambro’sian, a. Relating to, or resembling ambro- 
sia, — Pertaining to St. Ambrose. 

Ambrosian chant. The choral music introduced by St. 
Ambrose from the Eastern into the Western church, It 
was superseded by the Gregorian chant about the year 600. 

Ambrorian library, See Miran. 

Ambrosius Aurelianus, king of the Bretons. 
He came from Armorica to assist in expelling the Sax- 
ons, who had been invited over; and on the death of 
no monarch, the sovereignty was vested in him. D. 


Ambro „n. [Or. ambrotas, immortal, and typos, 
impression.) (Photog.) A picture taken on a plate of 
prepared glass, in which the lights are ted on 
silver, and the shades are produced by adark background 
visible through the unsilvered portions of the glass. 

Ambry, n. O Fr. ambrey.) A place in which are depos- 
ited utensils necessary for housekeeping. — In the 
ancient abbeys and priories there existed an office under 
nay denomination, Wherein were laid up all charities for 
the poor. 

Ambrys'‘sus, (Anc. ee A city of Phocis, destroyed 
by the Amphictyons, rebuilt and fortified by the The- 
bans before the battle of Cheronea, and taken by 
Quintus Flaminios in the Macedonian war. Its ruins 
may be seen near the village of Dystomo. 
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a peculiar odor. It reddens litmns.| Amibe-nee’, . (Lat. ambo, both, and a. q. v.] A double 


os two aces turned up at the same time by two dica 

Felister. 

Ambuba'jæ, or Aurel, deute wsmen of Syria, 
resembling the modern alte, who were in the habit 
of attending the festivals and public assemblies of 
Rome, as minsttels. Their name is derived either from 
the Syrian word abub, a fute, or from am, round, and 
Balu, the place which they generally frequented. 

Ambula‘era, n. pi. (Lat. ambulacrum,an py rey 
Prominences or perforations in the shell of the inus, 
or se- urchin, from which extend the tentacles or spities 
used fur prehension or locomotion,— Dana, 

Ambula‘eral, . Belonging to ambulacta. 

Amb n. [Fr.] (Mil) A flying hospital, so 
organized as to follow an army in ite movements. and 
intended to succor the wounded with all haste. — A two 
or four-wheeled vehicle for conveying the wounded from 
the field; called glo ambulance cart. È 

Ambulant, a. Fr from Lat. ambulare, to walk] Mor- 
ing from place to place. 

a tion, n. | Lat. ambulation.) The act of walk- 
ng. (R. 

Ambulator, n. One who walks about. 

* An instrument for measuring distances; 
led also perambulatr. 


| Ambro'nes, a warlike nation of Gaul. who lived near Ambulatory, a. Fr. ambulatine, from Lat. ambula- 


tarius.) That which has the power or faculty of walk- 
ing: as, an ambulatory animal.— That which happens 
during a journey or walk. (R.) 

“He was sent to conduct hither the princess Maria, of whem his 
Majesty bad an ambulatory view in ber travels.” — Wotton. 

—Movalile; as, an ambulatory court: a court which moves 
from place to place for the exercise of its jurisdiction. 

(Law.) Movable; changeable; that which is not fixed. 

Am bury. n. See Anocnr. 

Ambuscade’, n. [Fr. ambuscade; L. Lat. emboscata ; 
It. imboscata ; Bp. emboscada ; O. Sp. embusques, from 
bosque, a wood.) Literally, in the woods. (M:7.) A place 
where soldiers may lie concealed, till they find an op- 
portunity to surprise the enemy ;—an ambush. The 
purpose of an ambuscade may be to capture a post, a 
cantonment, a patrol, a drove of cattle, ora convoy of 
military stores or merchandise ; or to seize upon some of 
the inhabitants, especially an important personage; also, 
to makea reconnoissance ; or, again, to fall upon a troop, 
which is either upon a march, or already engaged in a 
combat, 

Ambusca‘do, n. Sime as Awnuscape. (0.) 

Ambush. (Fr from en, in, and bois, a wood.) Any 
mode of concealment adopted for pu of stratagem ; 
applied both in the literal aud metaphorical sense, 

—v. a. To place in ambush. 

rv. n. To lie insidiously hidden. 

Ambushed. p. a. Placed in ambush. 

Ambus tion, n. (Lat. ambustio.) A burn or scald. 

Amebelnn. See Au, Ax. 

Ameer, u. Bee Ewin. 

A’meilhon, Husert Pascat, a learned Frenchman, u. 
1730; author of the History of the Commerce and Navi- 
gation of the Egyptians under the Pwlemies. D. 1811. 

Amiel, n. See Exauxt. 

Amelan’chier, n. ( Bot.) A gen. of plants, ord. Pema- 
cer. The A. canadensis is n small tree or shrub rarely 
exceeding 35 feet in height, found in woods in the 
United States. Its flowers, white, in terminal 
racemes, appearing in April May, render the tree 


Fig. 101. — aMELANCHIER CANADENSIS. 
land 2. Flower and fruit—oataral size. 


quite conspicuous in the yet naked forest. The fruit, 
ripe in June, is not to be despised, either when eaten in 
a raw state, or cooked in tarts, pies, and puddings. 

Am’el-corn, n. A species of corn used for making 
starch.— Smart, 

Am ‘eles, ( Myth.) A river of hell, whose waters no ves- 
sel could contain, 

Ame lia, the wife of the duke of Saxe-Weimar, who, at 
an early age, lost her husband, but managed to preserve 
her little State intact during some of the most troublous 
times of the Continental wars. She resided in the city 
of Weimar, and invited the most distinguished men of 
letters to her capital. Wieland, Herder, Schiller, and 
Gothe settled here, and enjoyed her patronage as well 
as her society. D. 1807, 

Amelia. a town of Italy, prov. of Perugia, 23 m. S. W. 
of Spoleto, It is the anc Ameria, one of the most con- 
siderable and ancient cities of Umbria. Jp. 7,024. 

Amelia. an island on the N E. coast of Florida, from 
which it is separated by a narrow channel; 40 m. N. 
of St. Augustine, between St. Mary's and Nassau rivers, 
Lat. 500 2s'N. It is 20 m. in length, by 2 m. in breadth, 
and is fertile Chief town, Fernandina. 

Amelia, in Ohio, n post-village of Clermont co, in Ba 
tavia township, 25 m. E. by 8. from Cincinnati. 
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Amelia, in Virginia, a S.E. county, organized in 1734; 
area, 300 sq.m. It is drained by Namazine, Flat, and 
Deep creeks, and by the Appomattox river, which en- 
circles it. The sur is somewhat diversified. Cup. 
Amelia Court-House. Pop. 1880, 10,377. 

Amelia Court- House, in Virginia, a post-village, 
cap. of Amelia co., 47 m. S. W. of Richmond. 

Amel‘iorable, a. That which may be ameliorated. 

Ameliorate, v.a. [Fr. améliorer, from Lat. ad, and 
meliorare, to make better.] To improve; to raise; to 
make better; to meliorate.—In present usage, amelio- 

rute seems to be confined to such material improvement 

of men's condition as is closely dependent on a corre- 

sponding mora! or mental state. Thus, we do not speak 

of ameliorating un individual by knowledge, but of 

ameliorating the condition of the people by education. 
=v. n. To grow better; to meliorate. 

Ameliora’tion, u. [Fr. amélioration.] The act of 
ameliorating, or the state of being ameliorated; a 
making or becoming better; improvement; meliora- 
tion; an amelioration of land. 

Ameliorative, a. Which produces amelioration, or 
improvement. 

Amel iorator, n. One who ameliorates. 

Amen“, adv. and n. [Heb. firm. true, truth.] A word 
used in strong asseveration, fixing as it were the stamp 
of truth upon the assertion which it accompanies, and 
making it binding as an oath. Examples of its use are 
numerous in the Bible. When the priest has declared 
to the woman suspected of adultery the effect of the 
water of jealousy, “the woman shall answer, Amen, 
amen.” (Numb. v. 22.) When curses are pronounced 
against the wicked, (Deut. xxvii. 15,) all the people are 
ordered to repeat, anen.—The word amen concludes all 
the gospels, and almost all the epistles; it is repeated 
at the end of the 41st, the 72d, the 89th, and the 106th 

` Psalms.—In many churches, the word A. is pronounced 
aloud by the people: this was the ancient practice of 
the Christian world, and St. Jerome relates, that when 
the congregated people at Rome pronounced amen, 
the sound was like that of a clap of thunder. They 
possibly attributed great efficacy to the loudness of their 
voices, after the example of the Jews, who imagined 
that this word, shouted forth with great force, had 
power to open the gates of heaven.—A. is often used by 
our Saviour at the beginning of a discourse, as an im- 
pressive particle, which in our version is rendered 
“verily.” In the Gospel of St. John, the word is always 
repeated.—In one instance this word is used as an ad- 
jective, meaning certain, fixed. For all the promises 
of God in him are yea, and in him Amen.” (2 Cor. i. 20.) 
In one other instance the word denotes our Saviour. 
“ These things saith the Amen.” (Rer. iii. 14.) 

Amenabil'ity, Ame'nableness, n. The state 
of being amenable; liability to answer for; answer- 
ableness. 

Amenable, a. [O. Eng. amesnable, from Fr. amener 
9 u un, to oblige one to appear and answer a charge 
exhibited against him.] Responsible; subject to be 
liable to inquiries or accounts. 

It indicates also voluntariness of subjection; as,“ ame- 
nable to reason.“ 

Ame'nably, adv. In an amenable manner. 

Amend, v.a. [Fr. amender, from Lat. ex, and men- 
dum, fault} To correct; to change anything that is 
wrong into something better; to improve; to mend ;— 
to reform one’s life, or give up wickedness. 

Amend your ways and your doings, and I will cause you to 
dwell in this place.” — Jerem. vii. 3. 

—v.n. To grow better.—To amend differs from to im- 
prove, in that, to improve supposes, or does not deny 
that the thing is good already ; while, to amend implies 
something wrong. 

—wWhen used as neuter it has a general, when as active, 
a particular or detailed force: thus, “ His character or 
condition has amended in general.’—* Ile takes pains 
to amend his ways,” implies specific attention to the 
counteracting of certain faults. 

Amend’able, a. That which may be amended. 

Amend atory, adv. Supplying amendment; correc- 


tive. 

Amende’, n. [Fr.; see amend.) In French, this word 
signifies a fine, by which reparation is supposed to be 
made for a fault committed. Its English synonym is 
the word AMENDS, q. V. 

A. honorable. [Fr.] An infamous kind of punishment 
formerly inflicted in France and in England on traitors, 
parricides, or sacrilegious persons, who were to go naked 
to the shirt, with a torch in their hand, and a rope 
about their neck, into a church or a court, to beg pardon 
of God, the court, and the injured party. — The modern 
acceptation of the term indicates that an open apology 
is made for an offence or injury done. 

Amend'er, n. One who amends. 

Amend fal, a. Full of improvement. (0.) 

Amending, n. The act of correcting, or of making 
better. — Bp. Taylor. 

Amendment, n. [Fr. amendment]! A change from 
bad for the better; — reformation of life. 

(Legisiation.) An alteration proposed to be made in 
the draught of any bill, or in the terms of any motion 
under discussion.—When amendments are made in 
either House of Congress npon a bill which passed the 
other, the bill, as amended, must be sent back to the 
other house. The Senate may amend money bills 

by the House of Representatives, but cannot 
originate such bills. Art. 5 of the United States Con- 
stitution contains a provision for its amendment. 

(Zaw.) A correction of any errors in actions, snits, or 

tions. They are of two sorts: those affecting 
the substance of the case; and those relating to the 
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parties. The courts are very liberal in permitting the 

amendment of a bill; but a defendant is of course enti- 

itt to make a new defence to any A. of the plaintiff's 
II. 

Amends’, n. sing. and pl. From Fr. amende.) The fill- 
ing up of any defect in obligations toward another; 
compensation ; satisfaction; atonement; reparation. 

“If I have too austerely punished you, 
Your compensation makes — Shake. 


(Law.) A satisfaction given by a wrong-doer to the 
party injured, for a wrong committed. — Bourier. 

Ame’nia, in New York, a post-village and township 
of Duchess co., 88 m N.N.E. of New York; pop. of 
township, 2,662, 

Amenia Union, in New Pork, a post-village of 
Amenia township, Duchess co., 25 m. E. S. E. of Pough- 
keepsie. 

Amenity, n.[Fr.amenité. from Lat. amenus, pleasant.] 
Pleasantness; mildness; blandness; graciousness; gen- 
iality ;—applied to physical influences, as climate, and to 
demeanor. 

This climate has not seduced by its amenities. —W. Howitt. 


A men’sa et tho’ro. [Lat., from board and bed.] (Old 
Law.) It was a partial divorce, which caused the sepa- 
ration of the husband and wife only, but did not annul 
the marriage, so that neither of them could again marry 
in the lifetime of the other. Such partial divorce exists 
in France under the name of Separation de corps et de 
biens. It is effected by sentence of the courts in the 
cases of cruelty of the husband, or adultery of either 
of the parties. — See Divorce. 

Ament, n. [Lat. 
amenium, a strap.] 
( Bot.) A catkin, or 
inflorescence, con- 
sisting chiefly of 
scales arranged 
along a thread-like 
receptacle, as in 
Fig. 102. 

Amenta’‘cer, n. 
pl. [Ses AMENT,] 
(Bet. The name 
jormerly given by 
De Jussieu to the 
plants of the ord. 
Betulacea, q.v. 

Amenta‘ceous, 
a. N Producing 
or bearing aments. 

Amen’tia, u. [Lat. 
a, priv., and men. 
mentis, mind. 
(Med.) Imbecility 
of intellect, by 
which the relations 
of things are either 
not perceived, or 
not recollected. It 
is a nervous dis- 
ease. When it orig- 
inates at birth, it 
called amentia con- 
genita, natural stupidity; when from the infirmities of 
age, amentia senilis, dotage or childishiness; and when 
from some accidental cause, amentia acquisita. 

Amen’‘tum, u.; pl. Amenta. [Lat.] (Bot.) The same 
as AMENT, q. V. 

A’merbach, Jouann, a celebrated Swiss printer of 
Basle, in the 15th century, was the first who used the 
Roman type instead of Gothic and Italian. He was aman 
of n and wealth, and spared no labor or 
expense in the production of his edition, the first pub- 
lished, of the complete works of St. Ambrose. D. 1515, 

Amerce’, v. 4 [O. Fr. amercier, to impose a fine; from 


Fig. 102. — BETULA PAPYRACEA. 
(The Paper Birch.) 


Lat. merces, penalty.) To punish with a pecuniary pen- 


alty; to exact a fine; to mulct. 
“Bat I'll amerce you with so strong a fine, 
That you shall ‘at repent the loss of mine. — Saks. 
Amerce‘able, a. Liable to amercement. 
Amerce’ment, n. [O. Fr. amerciment, from A. Lat. 


amerciamentum.] (Law.) A pecuniary punishment im- 


posed on offenders at the mercy of the court. Amerce- 


ments differ from fines, inasmuch as the latter are 


defined, and the former are proportioned to the fault, or 
more properly at the discretion of the court. 
been disused for a long time past. 
United States, however, the sheriff may be amerced, by 


statutory provision, for making a return contrary to the 


provision of the statute. 

Amer’cer, n. One who amerces. 

Amer’ciament, n. The same as AMERCEMENT. (o.) 

Ame'ria. (Geog.) See AMELIA, 

America, The New World, or the Western Hemisphere, 
one of the great divisions of the Earth, and, with the ex- 
ception of Asia, the largest. 

I. H1s‘ory.—During the latter part of the 15th centnry, 
an ardent spirit of discovery existed in Europe, the 
principal object of which was to find a passage by sea to 
the E. Indies. The States of Venice and Genoa concen- 
trated the commerce of Italy, but the overland trade 
with India was engrossed by Venice. In this state of 
things a project was formed by Christopher Columbus, 
a citizen of the rival State of Genoa, to sail westward to 
the Indies, an idea showing Columbus’ knowledge of the 
figure of the earth to have been superior to the general 
notions of his age. He offered his services, for this pur- 

ose, to the government of Genoa, France, England, and 

ortugal, by whom the proposal was successively re- 
jected ; but after the expiration of eight years, his offer 


A. have 
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was accepted by Ferdinand and Isabella, king and queen 
of the united kingdoms of Castile and A-ugon. The ex“ 
pedition, consisting of three vessels, saucd from Spain on 
the 3d of August, 1492; and on Friday, the 12th of October 
following, an island was descried upon which Columbus 


Fig. 103.—CuRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


landed on the same day. This island was named by 
him San Salvador, and is now otherwise known as Gua- 
nahain, one of the Bahama islands. Columbus then 
proceeded to Cuba and Hayti, to which latter he gave 
the name of Espafiola, or Hispaniola. Here he left a 
few of his companions to form the groundwork of a 
colony, and returned to Spain to procure reinforcements. 
During this voyage, he had acquired a general kuowl- 
edge of the islands in the seas between North and South 
America, but he had no notion of there being an ocean 
between them and China; they were considered as part 
of India, from. whence arose the appellation of West 
Indies, as well as that of Indians, which bas ever since 
been given to the original inhabitants of the whole cou- 
tinent of A.—In three subsequent expeditions, Columbus 
discovered the islands of Jamaica and Trinidad, visited 
the mouth of the river Orinoco, and landed on the coasts 
of South America which now form part of Colombia 
After having thus discovered the continent of A. and 
made settlements on the islands, it was the hard fate of 
Columbus to be sent home in irons, and treated with 
great indignity, — owing to the machinations of his 
enemies, (see COLUMBUS.) The success of Columbus soon 
Ae encouragement to private adventurers to the New 

Yorld, one of the first of whom was Alonzo de Ojeda, 
who, in 1499, followed the course of Columbus to the 
coast of Paria, and, standing to the west, ranged along 
a considerable extent of coast beyond that on which 
Columbus had touched, and thus ascertained that this 
country was part of an entire continent. Amerigo Ves- 
pucci, a Florentine gentleman, accompanied Ojeda in 
this voyage, and having had a chief share in the direc- 
tion of it, and published an account of it on his return, 
the country of which he was supposed to be the discov- 
erer came gradually to be called by his name, and by 
universal usage the name of America has been bestowed 
on this new division of the globe; an injustice which 
has received the sanction of time —In 1498, Sebastian 
Cabot, a Venetian, visited Newfoundland. — Iu 1500, 
Gaspar Cortoreal, n Portuguese, touched at Labrador; 
and Brazil was accidentally discovered by a Portuguese 
fleet under Cabral. The coast of the province of Tierra 
Firma, from Cape de Vela to the Gulf of Darien, was first 
visited by Bastidas, a Spaniard. in 1501. Yucatan was 
discovered by Diaz de Solis and l'inzon in 1508, and 
Florida by Ponce de Leon, in 1522. The Pacific, or 
Southern ocean, was first seen from a mountain-top 
near Panama, by Vasco Nufiez de Balboa, in 1513; and, 
two years alterward, a landing was effected oy the south- 
east coast of South A.. about the month of the Rio de la 
Plata, by De Solis, who, as well as several of bis crew, 
was killed, roasted, and eaten by the natives. When 
A. was first discovered, it was inhabited by a multitude 
of peoples, differing in origin, language. and destiny; 
some of whom had attained to n material civilization, to 
which the monuments they have left bear witness; but 
none of them possessed a written language, and they only 
retained confused traditions of their past history. In 
colonizing A., Europe doomed to apparent extermination 
its aboriginal inhabitants, whom it crushed with all the 
superior force of its civilization. To conquer the empire 
of Mexico, Hernando Cortez (see Cortez) required only 
600 men and 15 horses; Pizarro (see this name) de- 
stroyed the empire of Peru with even feebler resources. 
These two countries were at once the most populons 
and the most civilized of the New World; but their in- 
habitants disappeared so quickly before the Europeans, 
that itis doubtful if one half of their present popula- 
tions, respectively, are of the indigenous race. The 
savage tribes experienced no better fate, wherever the 
colonists settled: and, after the lapse of two centuries, 
not asingle inhabitant of the ancient race remained in 
the Antilles. This native depopulation proceeded to 
such an extent, that hands had to be sought. and brought 
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from elsewhere, in order to cultivate the soll of A. ; hence 
arose the slave-trade One hundred thousand slaves were 
annually imported from Africa, to fertilize with their 
sweat the American plantations. It was by such means 
that Spain — 
embracing one-half of both Americas. This empire 
lasted for three centuries, and was divided into the vice 
royalty of buenos Ayres, Chili, Pera, and New Granada; 
the captain-generalcy of Caracas; and the vice-royalty 
of Moxico. The Portuguese, following the example of | 
the Spaniards, conquered and civilized a portion of the 
basins of the A; und Parafla, which they called | 
Brazil; bat to effeet this, they were obliged to extermi- 
nate, or drive inte the interior, the natives, a very small | 
number of whom agreed to remain among them. The 
Portuguese and wore at first the sole rulers 
of A.; but soon after them came the other sea-faring 
nations. The first English colony settled in Virginia in 
1607. The first French settioments were those of Canada 
in 1534 and 1604. These colonies, purely agricultural 
in their character, were founded in territories occupied 
by savage and warlike tribes, who had either to be ex- 
terminated, or pushed back into the interior wilds. The 
French settled mainly in the lower basins of the Missis- 
sippi and St. Lawrence, (Louisiana and Canada;) the 
English occupied the entire watershed of the Allegha- 
nies; and these two nations likewise shared with the 
Spaniards the of the Antilles, Rivals in 
rope, they were perpetually at war in A.; these con- 
tentions were terminated in 176), when France ceded ty 
England, Canada, all her jons on the left bank of 
the Mississippi, the islands of the Gulf of Bt. Lawrence, 
and several of the West India islands, Ac. The power 
of Great Britain thus became t throughout 
North A.; but her colonies having attained a high 


in creating a wonderful empire, | 


degree of prosperity, and wishing to shake off the 
trammels imposed on their trade by the mother-country, 
thirteen of the provinces revolted in 1776, and in 
1783 succeded in accomplibing their Independence, 
and getting acknowledge as the newly established Fed- 
eral Republic of the United States. This new State gained 
constant accessions of territory at the expense of the 
indigenous tribes, obtained Louisiana from the French, 
Florida from the Spaniards, Texas and California from 
the Mexicans, Alaska from the Russians, and its popu- 
lation being increased by a constant influx of European 
emigrants, it has attained a prodigious development, 
and is now the first power of the New World.—In 1826, 
France acknowledged the independence of St. Domingo, 
which, after passing through numerous revolutions, had 
ended, in 1822, by establishing the republics of Hayti 
and San Domingo.—The emancipation of the British 
colonies moaned thous of Spain, which, through the 
decay of the mother-country, bad fallen into a state not 
far removed from barbarism. The provinces of Venezuela 
and Caracas commenced the revolution in 1808; Peru, 
Chill, and Mexico followed their example; bat twenty 

ears of anarchy, civil war, atrocity, and misery of every 
* were required to secure the independence of 
these colonies, which are split up into a multitude of ro- 
publics, still in a chronic state of revolution, All that 
remains to Spain are the islands of Cuba and Porto 
Rico. In 1821, Brazil declared its independence, formed 


Fig. 101. — 4 sPaxisn smp, (15th cent.) 
(From Epistola Oristoferi Colom., &0., 1495.) 


itself into an empire, and elected Dom Pedro, the son of 
the king of Portugal, as its sovereign. The S. American 
rovinces which had, previous to the overthrow of the 
Bans power in the New World, formed the vicercyalty 
Buenos Ay ros, became, after the revolutionary year 
1808, divided into a number of independent States under 
the name of the Confederation of La Plata or Argentine 
Republic, Uruguny or Banda Oriental, Paraguay, and 
Bolivia, All of these respective countries bave since 
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passed through almost a periodicity of civil wars and 
revolutions. after the example of Mexico, Pern, and the 
Hispatio-American countries between the tropics, An 
attempt in 1564, to found 41 Pe empire in Mexico 
upon the European model, by Maximilian of Austria, 
with the support of France, led, after the withdrawal 
of the French army of occupation in 1867, to acivil war. 
which ended in the downfall of the imperial power, with 
the violent death of Maximilian (q. ¢.), and the reestab- 
lishment of a republic which has been ever since a prey 
to pondasi disturbance aud public anarchy. 

1. TorsATAT.— This vast continent is bounded on 
the E. by the North and South Atlantic oceans, which 
separate it from Africa and Europe; and on the W. by 
the North and South Pacific oceans, separating it from 
Asia and Australia. It consists of two peninsulas and a 
central part, named, respectively, North and South, and 
Central America; and as Africa is joined to Asia by a 
barrow neck of Jand called the Isthmus of Suez, so the 
two great divisions N. and S. of this continent are con- 
nected by the Isthmus of Panama, or Darien, which at its 
narrowest point is 2s m. in width. Where broadest, N. 
America, excluding Greenland, is not less than -4500 m. 
across, and S. America, pot less than 3.200 miles. — Its 
area is about 14,950,000 sq. miles; stretching N. and 
8. a distance of about 9,000 miles, or from about the 
Tad degree of N. lat. to Cape Forward, in about 54° 8. 
lat.—In A. nature n on the grandest scale of mag- 
nificence and sublimity. Whether we regard her moun- 
tains, cataracts, rivers, Jakes, forests, or plains, she is 
distinguished by a vastness unapprouched in any other 
part of the globe, Out of the 2,0 active volcanoes, the 
estimated number on the face of the earth, 190 are on 
the shores and islands of A.: and although in height 
some of the peaks of the Asiatic Himalayas surpass those 
of the Andes, in extent the range of the former is in- 
ferior to that of the latter — The form of N. America has 
sometimes been compared to that of a triangle, with the 
Vertex terminating at the Isthmus of Panama, and the 
base determined by the shores of the frozen ocean. She 
is more indented than avy other of the great divisions 
of the globe, with immense gulfs and arms of the sea. 
One of the principal of these, in the N.E. part of the 
continent, consista of what Balbi has called the sea of 
the Esquimaux, including the two great divisions, Davis 
Straits, and Baftin's Buy, ting Greenland from the 
rest of the continent and Hudson's Bay, lying more to 
the S. and W., but connected with the former by numer- 
ous channels, some of which have beeu only recently 
discovered. The next great inlet of the sea on the A. 
coast is the gulf of St. Lawrence, so called from the 
great river of that name, which falls inte its S. W. ex- 
tremity. Passing over numerous inlets and noble 
bays on the coast of the United States, we come to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and the Caribbean sea, If the islands 
that in an irregular line lie stretched in front of the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean sea were united with 
one another and with the main landau state of things 
that we have no difficulty in — to have once ex- 
isted—we should have a large internal sea analogous to 
the Mediterranean. If it be doubted if this sea was ever 
closed like the Mediterranean, we cannot doubt that the 
islands which now lino its eastern limits have been 
hacked and broken into smaller pieces by the action of 
the ocean. Between the tenth degree of north latitude, 
which is near the island of Trinidad, and the twenty- 
filth of north latitude, (the southern extremity of Florida,) 
we find the eastern limits of this great inland sea; but 
as we advance into it toward the west, we find it 
out into various basins, each of which, with their winds 
and currents, will require a separate description. The 
Gulf of Mexico is on the N.W.; and on the south, the 
Gulf of Honduras, and what is sometimes called the 
Caribbean Gulf or Sea, comprehending the Bay of Darien 
aud the deep indentations of the northern coast of South 
America. The Archipelago, which the great inland sea 
of the Americas presents, is one of the most extensive 
and interesting in the world. The Gulf of Mexico, 
hemmed in by the peninsulas of Florida and Yucatan, and 
by the western side of the island of Cuba, is the most 
important part of this inland sea. — The W. coast of N. 
America presents no very deep aud extensive indenta- 
tions, The most important is the immense Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, abt. 800 m. in length, and from 60 to 50 m. in 
average with, formed by the mainland and the long 
narrow peninsulaof California.—s. America bears a strik- 
ing resemblance in the form of its coasts to Africa, It 
is much more compact than N. America, and is com- 
paratively but little indented by arms of the sea, The 
ps rivers. Amazons, La Plata, Para, Orinoco, Ad., may, 

wwever, be looked upon as a species of inland seas. 
The W. coast, from the proximity of the Andes, bas but 
few gulfs, and is, in great part, all but destitute of har- 
bors. The S. extremity of S. America, or the country 
of Tierra del Fuego, is properly an archipelago, e] 
separated from the continent by the narrow and wi 
ing strait of Mayellan.—Aoun/ains. All the elevations 
of A. belong to that great chain which, under diferent 
denominations, extends from one of its extremities to 
the other, along its W. coast, over a space of not less 
than 10,000 m. The mountains of A. may, however, be 
divided into § systems, 3 of which belong to 8. America, 
3 to N, America, and one each to the W. Indian and 
Arctic archipelagos. Ist, The system of the Andes, or 
Peruvian system, extending from Cape Horn to the Bay 
of Panama; its culininating points being Chimborazo, 
near Quito, 21424 ft, and Acou in the Chilian 
Andes, 23,910 ft. above the level of the sea, or more than 
6,500 fl. above the height of Mont Blanc, See ANDES, 
2d. The system of La Jurima, or Guiana, embraces the 
mountains scattered over the immense islands formed 
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by the Orinoco, Cassiquiare, Rio Necro, aud Amarone 
The Pic of Dnidn, 8,250 ft., fs the colminating point 
See Li Parima. 3d. The Brazilian system, pi B gave 
the monntains lying between the Amazons, Paraguay, 
and Kio de la Plata, culminating in Serra do 
about 6,000 ft. high. See Brazi 4th. In N. Am 
the Mexican Alps, and Rocky Mountains, which par A be 
regarded ns n continuation of the Andes. The col. - 
ing point is Popocatapet! in Mexico, 17,717 ft. See Rocker 
Mocstains. Sth, The Cul. firnian Maritime Alps, which, 
lel to the Rocky Mountains, runs N. from the Pen- 
nsula of California till it is lost in Alaska; culminating 
point, Mount St. blias, 17,000 ft. high. sth. The monn- 
tains E. of the Mississippi, called the Alleghany or Ap- 
palachian system, extending in a N.E. by N. direction 
from Alabama to the banks of the St. Lawrence, the 
culminating point being in the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire, 7,300 ft. high. See APPAL'CHIAN MOUNTAINS, 
Tth. The Aretic system, so denominated by Balbi, em- 
bracing all the mountains that already are, or may 
hereafter be, discovered within the Arctic archipelago, 
the culminating known point being the Cour da Cert. in 
Greenland, about 5,000 It. above the level of the sea. 
Sth. The system of the Antilles, embracing the moun- 
taing in the 2 of the same name, the culmi- 
nating points of which are the Antonsepo in Hayti, and 
the Sierra de Cobre in Cuba, about 9,000 ft. in height.— 
Plateaux. The most remarkable for their elevation 
the plateau of Titicaca, divided between Bolivia — 
Peru, comprising an area of about 18,000 ag. m., with a 
mean elevation of 15,000 t.; the plateau of Quito, which 
is elevated abont 9.600 ft.; and the extensive tableland 
of Anahuac, in Mexico, from 6,000 to 9,000 ft.— Volcanoes. 
They are numerous, and some of them are among the 
most elevated volcanic mountains in the world. The 
most remarkable are, Cotopaxi, Sanguay, and Pichiu- 
cha, in the Colomlian rep, of Ecuador; Pasto. Sorate, 
and Purace, in that of New Grenada; Guagua-Plitina, or 
the volcano of Arequipa, and Scharna, in l'eru; the vol- 
canoes of Copiapo, Chilan, Antoro, and Peteroa, in Chili; 
those of Socomusco, Guatemala or Fuego, Agna, Pacaya, 
San Salvador, Granada, and Telica, near Bt. Leou de Ni- 
caragua, in Central America; Popocatapetl, or the vol- 
cano of Orizaba, the volcano of Colima, and thatof Xo- 
rullo, in the Mexican territory; St. Elias aud Fair- 
weather, in the Californian Alps: the two volcanoes of 
the peninsula of Alaska, and those of the Aleutian 
Islands; with Hecla, and others in Iceland. I. In 
N. America, the immense space from the outlet of the 
Mackenzie river to the delta of the Mississippi, and be- 
tween the central chain of the Mexican system and the 
Rocky Mountains, and the Alleghany, forms tbe largest 
plains, not ouly of A,, but of the world, In S. America, 
the great plain of the Amazons comprises more than balf 
Brazil, with S.W. Colombia, the E. part of Peru. and the 
N. of Bolivia, The plains or pampas of the Rio de la 
Plata extend from between the Andes, and their prin- 
cipal branches, and the mountains of Brazil, to the At 
lantic ocean and the Struts of Magellan.— Hivers, They 
are on a much larger scale than those of any other por- 
tion of the globe, affording facilities of internal com- 
munication quite unequall Lee Aand else. The prin- 
cipal are, in N. America, the Mississippi, (the second 
largest river in the world,) with its tributaries, the Mis- 
souri, which receives the Yellowstone and the Platte; 
the Arkansas, which receives the Red River, and the 
Illinois and Ohio, which receive the Tennessee. These 
drain the great valley of the Mississippi. The Macken- 
zie, with its tributaries, Peace river and the A 
the Coppermine and the Back, These run north. The 
St. Lawrence, with its tributary the Ottawa; the Nelson, 
with its tributary the Saskatchewan; and the Ch 
with its tributary the Beaver, all run east. The St. John, 
the Hudson, the Delaware, and the Susquebanna drain 
the country vast of the Alleghanies; the Kio del Norte 
drains the country east of the Mexican mountain range; 
the Oregon, with its tributary the Snake; the 
and the Sacramento, drain the country west of the — 
Mountains, The Frazer takes its course through Bri 
Columbia. In 8. America, the Amazons = largest 
river in the world) with its affluents the Napo, Putu- 
mayo, Yupura, Rio N Yavari, Madeira, Topajos, 
Xingu, and Tocantins; the Rio de la Plata, formed by 
the a, and the Uruguay; the Orinoco, the Magda- 
lena, and the San Francisco—Lakes, No part of the 
world has so many lakes as N. America, especially that 
portion between 42° and 67° lat. It presents not only 
the greatest masses of fresh water on the surface of the 
globe, but so many smaller lakes and laguons, that their 
enumeration is almost impossivie. The principal are 
those of Superior, Huron, Michigan, Erie, and Ontario, 
the total len of these five being 1,644 m., with an 
area of upward of 90,000 Cg. m.; Great Slave Lake. Win- 
nipeg, Great Bear — Champlain, Little Winnipeg, 
Deer Lake, Athabaska, Lake of the Woods, and Great 
Balt Lake, The limited size of the lakes of S. America 
strikingly contrasts with the dimensions of those in N. 
America. The lake of Titicnca, the largest and most 
celebrated, near the N.W. frontier of Bolivia, is elevated 
12,570 R. above sea-level.— /slands. A multitude of 
islands belong to A. The principal are in the Arctic 
ocean, Greenland, Iceland, Cockburn, Southampton, Mel- 
ville, Bathurst, and Cornwallis. In the Allantic, New- 
foundiand, Prince Edward, and Cape Breton; and the 
West Indies, composed of the Hahamas, the Bermudas, 
and the Greaterand Lesser Antilles, In the Tune, the 
Patagonian archipelago. Chiloe, Juan Tora ers 
os. Vancouver's, Queen Charlotte's, Prince of Wales, 
Bitin and the Aleutian islands. In the Antarctic are, 
Tierra del Fuego, Staten, Desolation, R. Georgia, the 8. 
Orkneys, the S. Shetlands, Grabam’s Land, aud Trinity 
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Land.—Climate. If we 

. shores of A., protected 
tains, and Maritime Alps, the temperature in t 
latitude is everywhere ior to that of the Old World. 
Countries which, from their geographical position, we 
should suppose would be mild and temperate, are ex- 
posed to and severe winters. Thus, in the 45th 
parallel, on the N. side of the Canadian lakes, frost is 
continuous for more than six months. Every variety 
of tem is, nevertheless, to be found, in accord- 

ith the —— of — —5 — The 
temperate zone is subject to sudden and v — aa 
and the torrid, to the extremes of wet and drough: at 
as this feature will be particularly noticed under the 
untries composing the American continent, 
here to do more than indicate the 
the climate. The discussion of the 
difference of mean temperature between 
the Old worlds will be found under the 
States, which comprehends the largest 
of the habitable part of N. America. — The cli- 
America is variable. In Peru, rain scarcely 
ons ulong the lower parts of the tropical 
t — ingy. unhealthy. On the coast of 
sea, yellow fever prevails, and frightful 
sweep over the Pampas. The southern part 
merica is both cold and dry, butas two thirds of 
insula lie within the tropics, it has a higher tem- 
N. America. 
The mineral riches of A. are prob- 
to those of any of the other great divi- 
globe. The discuvery of the mines of Mexico 
ted an entire revolution in the value of 
metals; and another revolution, in the same 
followed the discovery of the mines of California. 
silver are successfully worked in several terri- 
the United States. Besides gold and silver, most 
metals are found in lesser or abundance. 
and Cuba have some of the est copper mines 
Lead is found in the greatest plenty in 
of the United States, as also antimony, 
Diamonds are found extensively in Brazil, 
United States. Iron is extremely abun- 
in the U. States, and in many other parts of the 
t also is very widely difused; and coal, 
including anthracite, is found in vast and indeed all but 
inexhaustible deposits in different parts of the U. States, 
in British America, and in Chili. 

IV. Borany. from the Arctic to the Antarctic 
Circle, and possessing soil of every elevation and quality, 
A, is necessarily rich in vegetables of every description. 
Her forests und are unrivalled for extent, luxu- 
and a — Mha forests — — 

very heavy timber. including many species of pines an 
larches unknown in Europe, with an endless variety of 
oaks, maples, resses, tulip-trees, mahogany trees, 
— K. fc.) The Old World owes to 
tobacco, maize or Indian corn, millet, cocoa, 

; pimento, copaiba, chinchona or bark, jalap, sas- 

nux-vomica, &. The cactus cochinilifi, which 
> the cochineal, is also peculiar to A., and the 
sugar-caue is indigenous to the West Indies. A. is in- 
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debted to the other hemisphere for wheat, barley, oats, 
rice, oranges, peaches, &c., and for the coffee-plant, now 


one of her eee 

V. Ge M. continuous belt of high moun- 
tains traversing the W. border of A., from Bebring’s 
Straits to Tierra del Fuego, forming the most uninter- 
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rupted extent of itive mountains known, to 
be chiefly granitic in the Rocky Mountains, while in the 
Cordilleras of Mexico, and the Andes of 8. America, the 
primitive strata are, fur the most part, covered with im- 
mense accumulations of transition porphyries, tra- 
chytes, and lavas, — presenting numerous volcanoes, 
many of which arein constant vity. The wide — 
of low, and generally plain country, which immediately 
on the W. succeeds to the above-mentioned mountai 
zone, consists of immense deposits of newer rocks, over 
which is everywhere strewn, like a mantle, the alluvial 
formation, or a covering of sand and gravel, with which 
are intermingled rolled masses of rocks. — The principal 
masses, and highest points of the chain of mountains of 
lower elevation, which forms the eastern boundary to 
the low country, are composed of granite. The clusters 
of islands of the West Indies are almost without excep- 
tion of volcanic origin. The geological character of A. 
partakes of the panic observable in her great moun- 
tain ranges, which obey highly uniform laws of arrange- 
ment, and are, in a measure, free from those interrup- 
tions which occur in Europe, arising out of its numerous 
chains, whose i and often contradictory struc- 
ture it is frequeutly difficult to reconcile or explain. 
The two continents agree in the prevailing primitive 
character of their northern extremities, and in the prev- 
alence of volcanoes about their equatorial and southern 
ons; and an investigation of their geological relations 

affords no mds for the common opinion, that the New 
World is ofw more recent origin than the Old. 

VI. Zotocy. A. contains a great variety of wild 
animals, and, since its discovery, the various domestic 
animals of Europe have been introduced, and are now 
found in great numbers. In comparing animals of the 
same species, in the two continents, it has been found, in 
a majority of instances where a difference of size has 
been ascertained, that the American animal is larger than 
that of the eastern continent. The Llama, which bears 
a considerable resemblance to the camel, inhabits Peru. 
The buffalo, or American ox (Bos Americus), the largest 
native quadruped of the New World, is principully found 
on the prairie lands near the Rocky Mountains. The 
musk-ox (Bos moscatus) is found only to the W. of Hud- 
son’s Buy. The Rocky Mountain goat, remarkable for 
the fineness of its wool, is a habitat from Mexico to the 
extremity of that range. The reindeer is found chiefly 
in Greenland The best variety of the A. dog is the Canis 
familiaris, found in Newfoundland. The beaver was 
once very common in the N.W. parts of North A.; but 
the high price obtained for its fur has nearly led toa 
total extirpation of this animal in the more accessible 
parts of the country. The coypou or neutra, and the 
chinchilla, are found in South A. The beasts of prey 
are not al numerous. The jaguar (Alix onca), found 
in S. America, is the most formidable. The puma ( Felix 
discolor) is found in both Americas. A number of 
inhabit the shores of the Arctic sea, and are found as far 
south as the Rocky Mountains. Tropical A. possesses a 
great variety of npes : here, also, is found the vampire bat, 
which attacks the largest animals, and even man him- 
self when asleep. Reptiles are numerous, the largest 
being the rattlesnake and the true boa-constrictor, which 
is found in enormous size in the lagoons and swamps of 
tropical countries, Insects also abound, and in many 
parts are very offensive.—The birds are exceedingly 
numerous: they are generally more beautiful in plu- 
mage than those of Asia and Africa, but their notes are 
less melodious. The condor, which frequents the Andes 
of S. America, holds, on account of its size, strength, and 
rapidity of flight, the pre-eminence over the feathered 
creation. The American waters are.remarkable for the 
variety and abundance of their fish. 

VII. Spreciesor Men. Of the85 millions making up the 
total population of A., about 15 millions only are of 
indigenous race, and these 15 millions speak in upward 
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Fig. 106.—AMERICAN INDIAN. 
(Sac Chief.) 
of 400 different languages. These 400 different tribes 
are the remnants of grent nations destroyed by the col- 
onization of the New World. The principal of them 
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will be found under their own peculiar names, or under 
those of the countries which ti inhabit. See, more 
especially, the word Inp1ANns. — Of the other 70 millions 
of inhabitants, about 50 are of —— origin, 10 of 
Negro race, and 10 of a mixed race of white, black, and 
indigenous or red men. 

VIII. Regios. Before its colonization by eans, 
all the natives of A. were idolaters. Christianity is vow 
professed by the great majority of the population: it is 
only the most barbarous tribes that have not adopted 
it, and remain heathen. Catholicism and Protestantism 
divide almost equally the Christian population of the 
New World. 

IX. POLITICAL DIVISIONS, POPULATION, and FOREIGN Pos- 
sessions. The following account of the different Ameri- 
can States and Fo; Possessions, and of their 
tive population in 1880, has been carefully compiled 
from the latest and best authorities. 

ATES. 


on. 

North. United States of America, Republic, 50,000,000 

Mexico, . A A yw 9,389.46 
Central and South. Guatemala, 

San Salvador, 

Nicaragua, . 

Honduras, . 

Cak Rice, tis, 

. S. of Colom 
Bolivia. ‘ 
Equador, . 
Venezuela, 

Peru, á è 
Chili, s wian s 
Argentine Confederation, 
Brazil. o Empi 
Urugnay, ws . Republic, 
Paraguay, 3 2 34 . 
Patagonia and Falkland Islands, 
W. Ind iss Ilayti, eS Ge Republic, 
San Domingo. è 2 . 
FOREIGN POSSESSIONS. 
England. In North America: Canada, Prince 
Edward Island, Newfoundland, British 
Columbia, and Vancouver's Island. 
In W. Indies and 8 America: Baha- 
mas, Turk’s Island, Jamaica, Bermuda, 
Virgin Islands, St. Christopher or St. 
Kitts, Nevis, Antigua, Montserrat, Do- 
minica, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Barba- 
does, Grenada, Tobago, Trinidad, British 
Honduras, and British Guiana, r 
France. In W. Indies and S. America: Marti- 
niqne, Guadaloupe, Maria-Galande, De- 
siderada, Saintes, a part of St. Martin, 
and French Guiana —In Newfoundland: 
St. Pierre, and Miquelon. f A 
Spain. In W. Indies: Cuba, and Porto Rico, 
In W. Ipdies and S America: Cura- 
goa, St. Eustatius, St. Martin, and Suri- 
nam or Dutch Guiana, 5 . . 
Denmark. In W. Indies: St. Thomas, Santa 
Cruz, and St. John. A ° . 
Sweden. In W. Indies: St. Bartholomew, . 


2,325,000 
1,300,000 
2,200,000 
3,199,000 
2,699,945 
2,400,000 
11,058,000 
440,000 
295,844 
100,000 
$72,000 
250,000 


8 8 SA 2 


3,771,820 


1,103,173 


332,414 
2,030,082 


93,659 


48,231 
2,898 


99, 7 
For works on A., seo Bibliotheca Americana . 
1878). Containing nearly 7,000 titles. 

America, in jana, a post-vil of Wabash co. 

America City, in Xan.,a post-village of Nemaha co, 

American, n. A native of America;—in a restricted 
sense, an inhabitant of the United States. 

—a. Belonging to America ;—or, in a restricted sense, to 
the United States. 

American, in Culifornia, a township of Sacramento 
co.; 

American Creek, in Culifornia, Marin co.; falls 
into the Pacific ocean. 

American Fork, in Utah, a post-town of Utah co., 
aur the lake Utah, 13 m. N. W. of Provo.; pop. 

American River, in Culifornia. It rises in the 
Sierra Nevada, flows for about 100 m. in a W.8 W. direc- 
tion between Placer and El Dorado cos., receives at the 
W. extremity of the latter co. the waters of a south 
fork coming from Lake Bonpland, and after flowing S W. 
for about m., falls into the Sacramento river, near 
the city of Sacramento. 

Amoricaninns, n. Any word, phrase, or idiom, in 
general use among the inhabitants of the United States, 
which deviates from the English standard. Every living 
language is sulject to continual changes; aud it is not 
to be expected that a large community, in a state of 
social and political activity, who are daily developing 
new and characteristic features, will fail to exercise 
their share of influence upon that which naturally 
consider as a part of their inheritance. the 
number of new words, or of words now used in America 
in a different sense from that which they have in Eng- 
land, is but small among our good writers, and some of 
them have already been adopted in the mother-country. 
Although the lash of ridicule has been unsparing 
applied to the American pronunciation, there is muc] 
greater uniformity in the U. S. than in Great Britain, 
and the general standard is certainly higher. In many 
places, as for example Philadelphia, the pronunciation 
is at least as good as in avy place in the British domin- 
ions. See Bartlett's Dict. of A. (rev. ed., 1877). 

Amer ‘icanize, v.a. To render American; to natu 
ralize in — of 9.45 v 
Americus Vespucius, proper ERIGO Vee 
Pucct, an eminent —— B. at Florence, 1451. After 
receiving a liberal education, he was sent by his father 
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to Spain for the purpose of conducting his commercial 
affairs; and being at Seville when Columbus was making 
preparations for his second voyage, he resolved to enter 
on a career of maritime discovery. His first expedition 
to the new continent was in 1499, under the command of 
Ojeda, a sear alter the discovery and examination of the 
coast of Darien by Columbus. He made a second voyage 
in the following year. After this, he entered the service 
of king Emanuel of Portugal, and made two voyages 
in Portuguese ships: the first in 1501, the second in 
1503. The object of this last voyage was to find a west- 
erly passage to Malacca. He arrived at Brazil, and dis- 
covered the bay of All-Saints. In 1505, he again entered 
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the service of the king of Spain, but made no more 
Am ga, a river of Siberia, rising in the mountains of 


voyages, as appears from memoranda showing that he 
was at Seville till 1508. at which time he was appointed 
principal pilot His duties were to prepare charts, and 


n routes for vessels in their voyages to the New 
orld, which soon received his name. This honor cer- 


tainly belonged to Columbus, rather than to Amerigo, 
for the prior discovery of the continent by the former 
is not to be questioned. D. at Seville, Feb, 22, 1512. 


Fig. 107. — AMERICUS VESPUCIUB. 


Americus, in Georgia, a post-village, cap. of Sumter 
co., on the Muckalee creek, 100 m. S. W. of Milledge 
ville; was incorporated in 1832. 

Americus, in Indiund, a post-village of Tippecanoe 
co., on the Wabash river, 10 m. N.E. of Lafayette. 

Americus, in Kansas, a post-village and township of 
Lyon co., 10 m. N.W. of Emporia. 

A’merkote, a town of India, territory of Scinde, in 
the desert, 85 m. E. of Hyderabad; Lat. 25° 20’ N.; Lon. 
69° 4% E. The emperor Akbar was born here in 1541. 

A’mersfort, a town of the Netherlands, prov. of 
aoe on the Kem, 12 m. E. N. k. of Ut t; pop. 

2.700. 


„ Fi-Axkn, an American publicist, orator, and 
statesman; B. in Mass., 1758. Entering at an early 
age upon the practice of the law, he soon became dis- 
tinguished for his forensic powers, and achieved a still 
More extended reputation as an author of political 
essays. He was a member of the convention for ratify- 
ing the Federal Constitution in 1788, and was afterward 
returned to Congress for the district which at that time 
included Boston. Like the great English orator, Ed- 
mund Burke. he denounced the excesses of the first 
French Revolution, and almost rivalled him in the fer- 
vid eloquence of his speeches. D. 1808. 

Ames’, Josrpn, the historian of English Typography, 
B. at Yarmouth, 1689; p. 1759. He was a ship-chandler 
at Wapping, in London, which business he carried on 
until his death, notwithstanding his antiquarian pur- 
suits. He published a work entitled Typographical 
Antiquities; being an Historical Account of Printing in 
England, d., Ito. By the labors of subsequent editors, 
this work has been improved and extended to 4 vols. 

Ames’, in New York, a post-village in Canajoharie town- 
ship, Montgomery co., about 13 m. from Fonda. 

Ames, in Ohi», a post-township of Athens co., about 30 
m. W. of Marietta. 

Ames’-ace, n. The same as AMBS-ACF, g. v. 

Ames’bury, or Ambres’bury, a town and parish 
of England, in the co, of Wilts, on the Avon, 7 m. N. 
of Salisbury. It is the birthplace of Addison, Pop. 1,138. 

Ames’bury, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Es- 
$ex co. 

Ames’bury Mills, in Massachusetts, a village of 
Essex co.,in the above township; 4 m. N.W. of New- 
buryport. 

Ames'tratus. (Anc. Geng.) A town of Sicily, (now 
Mistretta, in the Val de Demona.) It held out against 
the Romans seven months; but was obliged to yield 
after a third siege, when the inhabitants were sold as 
slaves. 

Ames’ville, in Illinois, a 
70 m. W. N. W. of Chicago. 

Ames ville, in New York, a post-office of Ulster co. 

Ames ville, in Ohio, a post-village in Ames township, 
Athens co., 11 m. N.E. of Athens. 

Ametabo'lia, n. pl. (Zoöl.) A division of insects which 
do not undergo any metamorphosis. 

Ametabo'lian, n. [From Gr. a, priv., and metabollein, 
to change.] (Zdl.) An insect that does not undergo 
any metamorphosis, 

A’methie, a town of British India, in the district of 
Partabgurah, Oude; Lat. 26°38’; Lon. 82° 2’; pop. 10,000. 

Amethyst, n. [Or. amesthystos, a remedy against 
drunkenness, so called because, according to Plutarch, 


post-village of Boone co., 
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one was not intoxicated by drinking liquors from out Am lanth, n. (Min.) See AMIANTRUS. ? 
of an amethystine cup.) (Min.) A variety of Quartz,, Amian'thiſorm, and Aux “TOD. a. [From aiman- 
q.v. Its clear purple or bluish-violet color is due to thus, and form.) Kesembling amianthus. 

Manganese, or to a compound of iron and soda. — The Amian’thiam, n. ( Sot.) A gen. of plants,ord. Melan- 
Oriental A. is a precious variety of Sapphire, distin- thacea. They are herbs with scapiform stems, grass-like 
guished by its purple color. leaves, and numerous white flowers. The species A 

( Her.) A violet color, used instead of purpure, in muscitozicum, or Fly-Pvisun, found in shady swamps, 
emblazoning the arms of the English nobility only. in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and the Southern States, 

Amethys'tine, a. Having the color, or composed of, is said to poison flies, and also the cattle which feed 
the amethyst. upon its foliage in the autumn. 

Ame-walk, n. A small settlement and Friends“ Amian’thus, n. [Gr. anciantos, undefiled.) (Min.) A 
mevting-house, on the eastern boundary of Yorktown.| mineral substance occurring in long capillary crystals 
West Chester co., N. Y.—The post-office near is named placed side by side in parallel positions, thus forming 
Hallock’s Mills. a fibrous mass flexible and elastic. This is a vuriety 
of the Tremalite. There are two kinds of this mineral. 
One, which is composed of very delicate and regularly 
arranged fibres of very flexible nature. is called Amian- 
thus; the other, of coarser fibre, and of little flexibility, 
is called Asbestos. The ancients possessed the art of 
drawing the fibres into threads, and then weaving them 
into a cloth capable of resisting ordinary flame. It is 
found in Corsica, Italy, &c., aud also in the United States. 
It is now successfully used for a non-conducting envel- 
ope of steam-pipes. for safes, for a fire-proof roofing, Ac. 

Am'iba, and Amueba, n. [Gr. amoibe, changing.) 
(Zoöl.) See Proves. 

Amicability, n. The quality of being amicable; 
amicableness. 

Am icable, a. [Lat. amicalilis.] Exhibiting the char- 
acter of a friend; a friendliness on a specific occasion ; 
friendly; propitious; favorable; kind; cordial. 

(Math.) Amicable Numbers. Pairs of numbers, each 
of which is equal to the sum of all the aliquot parts of 
the other. Thus, 220 and 284 are amicable numbers. 
The aliquot parts of the first are, 0, 2, 4, 5, 10, 11, 20, 22, 
44, 55, and 110, and their sum-total is 284. The aliquot 
parts of the second are, 1, 2, 4,71, and 142, and their sum- 
total, 220.— W. G. Frek. 

(Law.) Amicable Action. A practice, prevailing in 
Pennsylvania, by which an action is entered on the 
dockets of the courts by agreement of parties. 

Am ‘icableness,n. The quality of being amicable, 
friendliness; guod-will. 

Am icabiy, adv. in an amicable manner; in a friendly 
way. 

Amicabo'a, in Georgia, a post-office of Lumpkin co. 

Ami’cal, a. [Fr] Amicable. 0 

Amica, a lake of S. America, in the prov. of Cumana, 
Venezuela, on a plateau between the Rupumung and 
Tocoto rivers. In the age of Queen Elizabeth, the vicinity 
of this lake was called the El Dorado,—* The great lake 
with the golden Lbanks,”—and near it was supposed to 
stand the wonderful imperial city of Manoa, forming 
the object of the expedition of Sir Walter Raleigh and 
his ill-fated followers, but which they failed to dis- 
cover Amer. Cycl. 

Am‘ice, n. (0. Fr. amis, from Lat. amicere, to throw 
around.] (Eccles. Hist.) The first, or innermost part of 
a Catholic priest’s habit, over which he wears the alb. 

Amid’, Amidst, prep. [From prefix a, and mid, or 
midst.) In the middle; equally distant from either ex- 
tremity. 

But of the fruit of this fair tree, amidst the garden, God hath 
said, ye shall not eat. — Milton. 

—Mingled with; surrounded by. 

Amid my flock with woe my voice I tear.” — Sidney. 

—Amongst; conjoined with. 


What tho) no real voice nor sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ?"—Addison. 

Ami da. (Anc. Geog) A city of Mesopotamia, taken bý 
Sapor, king of Persia. It was called Constantia in 
honor of the Emp. Constantius, who fortified it. Now 
known as Diarbekir, or Cara-Amid. 

Amide, Amid’/ogen, n. (Chem.) The term amide 
is given to a class of substances which contain ammo- 
nia deprived of an atom of hydrogen, (NH.) Some of 
the most familiar of these amides or amidogen are, po- 
tussamide NHK., sodamide NHNa, oxamide NH. 
benzamide, NH,C,Hg09, sulphamide, N II Os carba. 
mide, NH,CO. Some of these amides are formed by 
heating organic salts of ammonia, by which they lose 


Yabionoi-Krebet, and after a course of 466 m., falling 
into the Aldan, in lon. 135° E. 

Amha'ra, an independent kingdom of Abyssinia; Lat. 
8 10° and 140 N.; Lon. between 35° 10’ and 38 

Amhar'ie, a. The chief language spoken in Abyssinia. 
The name comes from Amhara, where it is spoken in| 
its greatest purity. A knowledge of the A. enables a 
traveller to make himself understood in nearly every 
part of Abyssinia. 

Amherst, Jerrzny, Lord, a distinguished British offi- 
cer, B. 1717. He entered the army at an early age, and 
ultimately became major- 
general. Sent over to 
America, he captured 
Louisbourg, and followed 
it up by the reduction of 
Forts Duquesne, Niagara, 
and Ticonderoga, which 
paved the way for the 
entire conquest of Cana- 
da. In 1763, A. was made 
governor of Virginia, and 
created Baron Amherst of 
Holmesdale in 1776. He 
was appointed command- 8 
er-in-chief of the British Zs 
army in 1778, in which . KE 
capacity he took a most 10. 108.— LORD AMHERST. 
active, but humane part in suppressing the London 
riots of 17-0. Upon resigning fis chief command in 
1795, he was made a field-marshal. D. 1798. 

Amherst, WIIIIAA Prrr, Earl, nephew of the above; 
appointed British ambassador-extraordinary to the 
Court of Pekin, in 1816. He was not allowed to pene- 
trate into the interior of China, and refusing to conform 
to the prescribed etiquette of the court, obtained his 
letter of recall. A. wassulsequently appointed governor- 
general of India, and created an Earl. D. 1857. 

Amherst, a seaport town of British India, prov. of 
Martabun, on a point of land in the N.E. angle of the 
Gulf of Martaban, facing the mouth of the Tchantweng 
and the isle of Balu to the N. Lat. 16° 4’ 48” N.; Lon. 
97° 45/ 24” E. It is the chief British military and com- 
mercial station in the provinces N.E. of the Tchan- 
tweng river. Ny. about 5,000. 

Amherst, in Maine, a post-township of Hancock co., 
25 m. E. of Bangor. 

Amherst, in Massachusetts, a town of Hampshire co., 
on a branch of the Connecticut river, 82 m. W. of Bos- 
ton. Pop. 4,035. — Near the town is situated Am- 
herst Crllege, an institution founded in 1821, and now one 
of the most flourishing in America. It possesses a cabi- 
net of natural history, and an astronomical observatory. 

Amherst, in Minnesota, a township of Fillmo 


Concord. 
Amherst, in New York, a township of Erie coun- 


ty. 

Amherst, in Ohio, a village of Allen co. 

—A township of Lorain county.—In this township is a 
post-village of the same name, 33 m. S.W. by W. of 
Cleveland. 

Amherst, in Virginia, a county bounded on the S. W. 
and S. by James river, and on the N. by the Blue 
Ridge. Formed from Albemarle in 1761. Area, 418] water, and leave an amide. It is probable that many 
sq.m. The soil is fertile, and the scenery picturesqne.| animal substances, as albumen, belong to this class. 
The passage of the James river through the Blue Ridge | Am'idine, or AuTpix, n. [From the Fr. amidon, starch.) 
is especially noted. Prod. Tobacco, corn, wheat, and] (Chem.) A yellow or white substance when hydrous, 
oats. Cap. Amherst Court-House. Pop. in 1880, which is the soluble part of starch. The insoluble por» 
18.705. tion or outer covering of the starch granules is called 

Amherst, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township| annyline. 
of Portage co., 12 m. E. of Stanton, Amido-Sulphuric Acid. (Gem.) An acid formed 

Amherstburg, a town of Ontario, Canada, 3 m. above] by the action of oil of vitriol on starch. 
the entrance of the river Detroit into Lake Erie. T. Amid‘ships, adv. (Naut.) In the centre between two 
abt. 2,000. extremes, either of length or breadth.— To put the helm 

Amherst Court-House, in Virginia, a post-vil-| amidships, is to place the tiller on a line with the keel. 
lage, cap. of Amherst co. abt. 15m. N. by E. of Lynchburg. | Amiens, a town of France, cap. of the dep. of the 

Amherst Four-Corners, in Ohio, a village of Am- Somme, and formerly of the prov. of Picardy. It stands 
herst township in Lorain co., 35 m. S.W. by W. of] on the banks of the Somme, about 35 miles from the 
Cleveland. English channel, and 71 m. N. of Paris. The town is 

Am/’herstiese, n. pl. (Bot.) A tribe of plants, sub- agreeably situated, and is the centre of a large trade. It 
ord. Cersalpinier. is a bishop’s see, and possesses courts, an academy of 

Am ‘ia, n. (Zoél.) A small malacopterygious fish, found| sciences, a botanical garden, &c.— Man.Woollens, kersey- 
in the rivers of South America. It belongs to the fam.] meres, and velvets, linen and cotton goods, &c. There are 
Clupeida. here bleaching, dyeing, and chemical works; beet-root 

Amiability, n. The quality or state of being amia-| sugar and soap factories, and paper-mills. A was once a 
ble; amiableness. place of considerable strength, and played an important 

A’miable, a. [O. Fr. amiable, from Lat. amiabilis ; Fr. part in the wars of the middleages. Its most celebrated 
aimable.] Lovely; pleasant; worthy of love;—generally| building is the magnificent Gothic cathedral, one of the 
applied to persons. 

A’miableness, n. The quality of being amiable; at the end of the 14th century Its interior exhibits 

one of the grandest spectacles chat architectural skill 

A’miably, adv. In an amiable manner. has ever produced, impressing the mind by its exquisite 


finest in Europe, founded in the 12th, and only finished 
lovingness ; amiability. 
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coupling scrows and washers, so that it can be attached | 
to tue stationary piston where the work is to be done. | 
The efied gas, in strong receivers, and exerting a 
force of 7 to 10 atm., according to the heat applied, can 
be transported in vans and delivered to customers, pre- 
cisely as - water is now carried through the streets. 
Attached ty every stationary engine is a vessel Alled with) 
cold water, into which the gas passes from bebind the 
Piston, just as steam is condensed in the low-pressure 
engine, and this condenser contains all of the gas ina 
form to be aguin converted into liquid. When a new 
supply of liquefied A, is delivered frum the van, the con- 
densers will be carried away, and the A. recovered from | 
them at the principal factory, Jt is claimed that, with | 
twenty pounds of liquefied A., a force equal to one-horse | 
power can be maintained for one hour. An omnibua, | 
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salts of ammonia and those of the precious metals. Act-|—Conjoined with others, so as to make part of the number 
ual experiments have already strengthened this theory, “ There were, among the old Roman statuss, several ef Venus." 
at first only founded on analogy. (See the Treatise on] A moor, See Amour. Addison. 
Chemistry by E. Miller.) Amor. n. [Lat] See Enos. 
Chloride of A. A salt ordinarily called sal-ammoniac, Amoret. n. [From Fr. amouretie, a little love-affair.) 
or muriate of ammonia. It is made extensively by heu- A lover. (u.) 
tralizing boue-liquor, or gasliquor, with hydrochloric Amor go. the ancient Amorgos, an island in the Gre 
acid, evaporating, crystallizing, and subliming, It) Cian Archipelago, about 36 m. in circumference, at the 
was formerly manufactured by subliming the soot pro-| 5-E. of Naxia, lat, 36° 50’ N.; lon, 25° % E. The chief 
duced by a mixture of coal, salt, animal matter, and day. town, on the N.E. shore, is of the same name. Port 
lt is much used in the arts, more expecially in tinning| St. Anna, on the N. shore, is a good harbor. A. was 
iron, copper, und brass. It may be formed directly by the| noted in antiquity for its fertility, and is still well cul- 
union of ammonia and chlorine, Furm. N II CI. tivated. It belongs to Greece, and is the birthplace of 
Jedude of A. A salt much used in photography for) Simonides.— Amorgo Julos, is a small uninhabited 
— collodion, on account of its great solubility in| _ island, 12 m W. of Amorgo. 
alcohol. Ite manufacture is very difficult; it should, Amorist, n. (Lat. amare, to love.] <A lover; a gal- 


with an A. engine of two-horse power, can be propelled) — therefore, be bought of a table chemist. | 
8 m. with $0 pounds of liquefied A. and 120 pounds of Ammonius, surnamed Siccas, or Tue PORTER, a 
cold water. At the end of the ruute, afresh supply of | philosopher of the 3d century, was born at Alexandria, 
the liquefied A. and of cold water can be attached, and probably of Christian parents, and became the founder 
the A. afterwards rev laimed from the 120 pounds of water.| of a new school of philosophy, which sought to effect a 
Buch an engine would disengage no smoke and no vapor;) reconciliation of the Platonic and Aristotelian systems. 
it would always be ready, and could be used to advan-| The great critic Longinus, the mystic Plutinus, and the 
tage on elevated railroads, in private houses, in mines,| great church teacher Origen, were his disciples. D. 
in tunnels, aud on city railroads, for fire-engines, for hal- abont 243. 

loons, and in situations where the combustion of air Ammonoo’suckh, the name of two rivers which take 
must be avoided—As A, wiil attack copper and rasse rise in New Hampshire, Coos co, near Mount Washing- 
with great avidity, it is necessary to have these parts) ton, and fall into the Connecticut river, the Laver A. 
substituted by iron, Iron is preserved from rust, instead) after a course of about 100 miles, and the Upper A. 
of sulfering from it, and the whole engine can be made after a course of 75 m. 

of this metal, The vil and fatty matters employed for Ammeothe’a. | Myth.) One of the Nereids. 

lubrication will saponify with the A. and thus make they Ammunition, n. (Lat munitio, a n (Au.) 
joints tight aud prevent frictiun—Another Frenchman,| All warlike stores, especially powder, shot, shell, gre- 


M. Fort, employs the solution of A. in water, or aqua-| nades, cartridges, &c. Muskets, swords, bayonets, and 
ammonia. This solution only absorba 126 units of heat) other small arms are sometimes, but improperly, in- 
in its vaporization, While water absorba nearly five times] cluded under this term. When the term is connected 
as much heat."—Down to the present time (1881 with artillery, fixed A. is understood to comprise loaded 
however, these machines, and other attempts to use puea, and unfized A, those which are unfilled. 
Ammonia as a motive power, have come to no eee 


e chief forms of A. will be found under their proper 
nse. headings, as CARTRIDGE; CASE-5HOT; GUNPOWDER; GRE- 
Ammo'ninenl, a. Having the properties of, or con-“ NADE; SuoT; BHELL; 4c. 
taining ammonia. Amne’'sia, „ (Gr. a priv.,and mnesis, memory.) ( Med.) 
Amn inc, (Sal.) See AmMontem, Entente or. Loss of memory; mostly a symptomatic affection. 
Amn iacam, „ (Chem) The Ammmiw Gam, a Amnesty, n. |Fr.amnistie, from Gr. a priv. and mnestis, 
fetid gum-resin which exiles from the stem of the Do, remembrance. ] (I blit.) An act of pardon or oblivion, by 
rema ammonium, a plant growing in Persia, Jt is) which crimes against the government to a certain time 
occasionally ee as an expectorant, and is ap-| are soobliterated that they can never be brought into 
plied externally to promote the ablsurption of tumors} Charge. An amnesty may be either absolute and uni- 
and chronic awellings of the joints, versil or it may except certain persons specifically namel, 
Am mouittes, descendants of Ben Ammi, the son of| or certain classes of persons generally described. The 
Lot (Gen, xix. 38), abt, n. c. 1897. They occupied a terri- ‘oustitution of the United States gives to the President 
tory at one time in the possession of the Zamzummim,, the right of granting“ reprieves and pardons for offences 
“a people great, and many, aud tall as the Anakim,.”, against the U. S.“ It was by virtue of that power that 
(Deut, ii. 19-21.) Although the Israelites were com- the President Andrew Johnson, after several declarations 
manded not to molest them, several wars ensued be Of conditional or partial amnesties, has lastly, December 
tween the two nations, with varying successa, They op- 25, 1568, prociaimed, “unconditionally and without re- 
ressed the Israelites n. ©. 1206, but were defeated by} Setvation, to all and to every person who directly or in- 
ephthah with great slanghter (Judges xi. 32, KI, n, c| directly participated in the late insurrection or rebel- 
1158, and by Saul (1 Sam, XI, B. C. 1085. David snbdued| lion, a full pardon and gener fed the offence of treason 
them B. d. 1038. They afterwards recovered strength,“ against the United States, or of adhering to their enemies 
and attacked Jehoshaphat, but were defeated, and, som during the late civil war, with restoration of all right 


lant. (R.) 

Am orite, and Am‘orites, [Heb., mountainous.) The 
most powerful tribe of the Canaanites, or aborigines of 
Palestine. The name occurs often in the singular num 
ber, th h used collectively for the whole Amoritish 
nation. They were the sons of Ham. (Gen. x. 15-20.) 
They are mentioned among the ten nations whose coun- 
try was given to the seed of Abrabam, (Gen, xv. 19-21. 
They dwelt chiefly in the mountains which afterw 
belonged to the tribe of Judah. (Numb. xili. 29; Deut. 
1. 20.) The river Arnon was the border between Moab 
and the A. (Num. xxi. 13.) Of the cities of the A. it 
was said to the people of Israel, “ Thou shalt save alive 
nothing that breatheth: bat thou shalt utterly destroy 
the Hittites, Amoriies, Canuanites, Perizites, Hivit 
and Jebusites, as the Lord thy God has command. 
thee, that Kom 4 teach you not to do after all their abomi- 
nations, which they have dune unto their gods.” (Deut. 
xx. 15 Even their sons and their daughters have they 
burnt in the fire to their Is xii. 31.) — The 
A. were of tall stature. coording to Amos (ii. WH 
they were high as cedars and strong as oaks, 

poetical description is illustrated by the historical state- 

ment, that the size of the iron bedstead of the Amorit- 
ish king Og, of Bashan, was nine cubits by four. (Dent. 
fii. 11.) But it is most likely that this bedstead, as it ts 

called, was a kind of Divan. About the year . C. 1120 

there was peace between Israel and the A. The Gibeon- 

ites were of the remnant of the A, whom Joshua had 

made hewers of wood and drawers of water. (Jos. ix.; 

2 Sum. xx.) Another branch of the A. 2 — 

the rivers Jordan and Arnon. (Num. XXI. 13, xxii. 36; 

Judges xi. 18.) Here Muses and the children of Israel 

had smitten two kings of the A., namely, Sihon, who 

dwelt at Heshbo: Og, king of Bashan. in the plain 
east of Jordan, These kings had refused to let the 

Israelites puss through their borders. But it 

that these A. were not extirpated, and that their do- 

scendants formed, even during the time of the Macca- 

bees, a distinct tribe; for we read in Josephus e Anti- 
it. (xiii. chap. 1), that the A. from Medaba fell sud- 
enly upon the corps of Johannes Gaddis, when he was 
conveying, according to the command of his brother 

Jonathan, the of the Jewish host to the Nala- 

thæan Arabs who roved between the Euphrates and the 


what later, were made tributary to Uvziah and Jotham| 
(2 Chron, xx. 1-30, xxvi. S, XXVII. 5). Their enmity still 
continued: They united with the Chaldeans to distress 
Judah, and ocenpied the territory east of the Jordan. 
They harassed the Jews after their return from captiv- 
ity, and attacked them in the Maccabean wars (1 yay 
v. 6, 30-45), Yet marriages were occasionally made b 
tween Israel and Ammon: thus the mother of Reh 
bam was an Ammonitess (1 Ainge xiv. 31). 
Am’/monites, Axmoniting, or ŠNAKE-STONES, n. pl. 
—— Lat. Ammon or Jupiter, who was worshipped in 
uya under the form of a ram, the A. having been at 


privileges, and immunities, under the Constitution, an Red Sea. 

the laws which have been made in pursuance thereof" |A-morn‘ings, adv. In the mornings. (o.) 
Am’nion, Aw’sxios, n. (Gr., a lamb or luub's skin.) Ameoro’sa, n. [It] A wanton woman: a courtesan. 

(Funn) The soft internal membrane which surrounds); Amoroso, n. [It] A lover, a man enamoured. 

the fetus. It is very thin and pellucid in the early stage| —@de. ( Mus.) In a tender, slow manner, 

of pregnancy, but acquires considerable thickness and | Am/’orous, a. [It. amoroso; Fr. amoureuz.) In love; 

Strength iu the latter months, The amnios contains a| enamoured j—with of 

thin watery fluid, in which the feetas is suspended. The “ Nature is amorous of whatsoever she produces.” — Dryden. 

incontestable uses of this fluid, named also the waters, | —Materially inclined to love; disposed to fondness ; fond, 

or liquor amnii, are to serve the purpose of affording a| as, an amorous disposition. 

soft bed for the residence of the foetus, to which it allows|—Relating to, or belonging to love. 

free motion, and prevents any external injury during And Into all things from her air Inspired, 


The spirit of love and amorous delight.” Aton. 


one time considered to be petrified ram's horna.) (Jul.) 8 and inclosed in the membranes, it procures 

Spiral fossil shella, of which there are a great abundance e most gentle yet efficacious dilatation of the os uteri, 

in Europe, Asia, and America, especially in the lias, chalk,| and soft parta, at the time of parturition. 

and odlite furmativns, They appear like a snake rolled Amn. w. % A thin somitransparent gelatinous 

up; some are very small, but occasionally they are met] Substance in which the embryo of the secd is suspended 

with upward of three tect in diameter. In some places} and fed in its early sta; 
thoy are so numerous, that the rocks seem, as it were, Am non. (Het ft fu The eldest son of David. He 
composed of them alone. Upward of 200 species have] dishonored his half-sister Tamar, and was in conse- 
been already described, and it appears that many of | quence murdered by his brother Absalom. 

them were very widely distributed; some being found| Amoeba’, u., pl. Amapa. [From Gr. amoibe, change.) 

in the Himalayan mountains, at the elevation of 16,000) (.) An animalcule that has power of underguing at 

fert, similar to species discovered in the oblite series of | | Will many changes of form. 

rocks in Europo. The nearest recent ally of thisextinct| Amorbe’am, a. (From Gr. amoibaios, mutual.) Al- 

faim, of Mollusca is supposed to be the Spirula, d. v. ternately answering, as it occurs in several of the ec- 

logues of Virgil, in which persons are represented as 
klug alternately. 

Ameo 'bous, a. Like an ameeba in structure. 

Amol,a city of Persia, prov. of Mazanderan. lat. 30° 
% N.; lon. 52° 29 55” E. Pop. 30,000, 

Amomatles, n. pl. ( Bot.) An alliance of plants, class Eu- 
dogens, including the ord. Musaceæ, Zingiheraceæ, and Ma- 
rantaceæ. Diaa. Epigynons petalold Endogens, with un- 

— ee 3 and albuminous seeds, 

mo mum. n. from Gr, am blameless: 
( Bot.) A genus of plants, ord. Dgr, They rl 
aromatic herbs, and were used in embalming; whene 
the namo mummy, The acrid seeds of sume species a 
called Grains de Paradis or Cardamoms, See CARDAMOM. 

Amon, 14th king of Judah, succeeded his father Ma- 
nasseh. He devoted himself wholly to the worship of 
false gods, but was killed ina conspiracy after a reign 

re two years, n, e, 2 f 

à ‘mond, a river of En; „In Wales, co. of Carmar- 

ï , Fig. 111.—AMMONITR OF BAYEUX. then, It falls into the ony * . 
mmo’nium, „ %%% The existence of an hypo- Among’, Amongst’, prep. [0. amonge; A. . 
thetic compound metal called A, and having the con-| amang.) Mingled with; —— ee persons or 
stitution NIL, has been assumed as the only method of | things. 
explaining the perfect analogy that exists between the They bid themselves among the thickast trees.” — Ailton. 


aaa adv. In an amorous manner; fondly; 

ngly. 

Am’‘orousn n. The quality of being amorous, as 
inclined to love; fondness; lovingness. 

Amor’ phism, n. ((ir. « priv. and morphe, shape.) The 
state of being amorphous, 

Amor’phous, a. The opposite of the crystallized or 
definite form of a body. Charcoal is the a „ and 
diamond the crystalline state of carbon. is word 
extensively gains more and more currency in the sense 
of floating, or not yet compacted into a settled shape; 
shapeless; unformed: incumpact; inchoate; iucomplete; 
unordered; unarranged; floating. 

Amorphozo’'a, n. pi. (Gr. amorphos, shapeless.) (Zul.) 
A name given by some authors to living substances that 
have no regular internal structure, as the sponges. 

Amort’, a. (Pref. a, and Fr. mort, death.) In the state 
of the dead; dejected; depressed; spiritless. 

“ How fares my Kate? what, sweeting, al! amori ?"—Shaks. 


Amortiza’tion, Amor’tizement, n. Fr. amor. 
tissement.) (Eng. Law.) An alienation of lands in mort- 
main to any corporation or fraternity and their succes. 
sors, i. e, to some community that never is to cease. 

Amor'tize, v.a.[Fr.amortir.] (Ang. Law.) To alienate 
lands in mortmain, 

Amos. [Heb., n burden.) The fourth of the ancient 
hets; was a native of the town of Taon, near 

thlehem. He was not a prophets son, but a 
man, and a gatherer of re fruit, and the Lord took 
him, as he followed the flock, to prophesy unto Ieruel. 
His a were probably delivered between the 
years 798-784 n. c. The canonical authority of A. rests 
upon the internal character of his work, spon tho 
united testimony of the Jewish and Christian churches 
and upon the use which the aposties made of him 
(V. 25, 26, in Acts vii.42; Amos ix. II, and in Acts xv. .6) 
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Amosk „ in New Hampshire, a post-village of 
Hillsborough co., 17 m. S. by E. of Concord, on the 
Merrimac river. 

Amotion, n. [From Lat. amovere, to remove.] (Eng. 


cated to him, where oracles were delivered, His death | Amphig’amous, a. [Or. amphi, on both sides, and 

was revenged by his son, Alenmeon, gamos, marriage.) ( Bot.) A term npplied by De Candolle 
Amphib’ean, and Amphib'ial, n. One of the! to those plants that have no traces of sexual organs. 

Amphibia. Amphig’ean, a. (Geol.) Extending over all the zones, 


Law.) A putting away; a removing; deprivation of Amphib'ia, n. pl. 


To rise 
to in the accumulative quality ; to compose in the whole. 
It is used of several sums in quantities added together. 


“Let us sone a little more, particularly how much this will 


possession. — Scott 
Amount, v. n. (O. Fr. amounter; Fr. monler. 


—To reach the apex or culminating point, or a certain 
point or degree; to reach; to come; to rise; to attain; 


to extend. 
Amount', u. The sum total; the result of several 


sums or quantities accumulated.—The effect, substance, 
or result; as, The amount of his speech was unim- 


nt.” 


porta 
Amour’, n. [Fr] An affair of gallantry ; a love intrigue: 
generally used of an unlawful connection in love.— The 


ou sounds like oo in poor. 
But how can Jove in his amours be found ? Addison. 


Amour’, Amoor, or SAGHa’LIEN, a large river of East- 
ern Asia, formed by the union of the Shilkaand Argun; 
the first rising in the Russian government of Irkutsk, 
and the second near Ourga, in Mongolia, and hitherto for 
400 m. forming the boundary line between the Chi- 
nese and Russian empires. The A. traverses the centre 
of Mantchooria, entering the gulf of Saghalien, in lat. 
62° 27’ N., and lon. 140° E. Its entire course is estimated 


[Gr. amphi, on both sides, and 
bins, 50 (Zodl.) Strictly speaking, the term Amphibia 
will apply only to such animals as have the power of 
living, indifferently, at the same time, either upon land 
or in water, yet in common conversation we ure uccus- 
tomed to denominate seals, otters, beavers, &c., besides 
many reptiles, amphibious, because their organization 
disposes them to resort either to the land or water for 
procuring food, or whose habits are at once terrestrial | 
and aquatic. But this is by far too comprehensive a 
sense. Linngeus applied the term generally to the third 
class of his system of zodlogy, which comprised not 
only all the animals since more properly denominated 
reptiles, such as the tortoises, lizards, serpents, and 
frogs, but likewise the cartilaginous fishes. It is now 
admitted, however, that Linuzeus was not correct in this 
classification, and that a truly amphibious animal should 
possess the extraordinary double apparatus (lungs and 
gills at one and the same time) for extracting the prin- 
ciple which supports animal life indifferertly from either 
element. It is only then to the genera Lepidusiren, 
Proteus, Siren, the Azolotl, and Menobranchus, that the 
term amphibious really applies, as these animals possess 
in reality both lungs and gills. Modern zoUlogists, how- 
ever, use the name A. to designate all the animals 
classed by Cuvier, as an order of reptiles, under the 
name of Batrachians—See BATRACHIA. 


from the tropics to either polar zone, 

Am'phigene. n. (Min.) See LEUCITE. 

Am 'phi-hexahedral, a. [Gr. amphi, on both sides, 
and Eng. hex shedral.) (Min.) Applied to a crystal, the 
faces of which, counted in two diflerent directions, give 
two hexahedral outlines, or are found to be six in num- 
ber. — Worcester. 

Amphi'la, an island in the bay of the same name, in 
the Red sea. Lat. 14° N.; Lon. 40° 22“ E. 

Amphilogy, n. See AMPHIBOWGY. 

Amphim/‘acer, n. [Lat. amphimacrus, from amphi, 
on both sides, and macros, long.) (Ane. Pres.) A toot 
of three syllables, the middle one short, and the others 
long, as in Casft’ds.— Webster. 

Amphi'on. (Ayth.) Son of Jupiter and Antiope; the 
eldest of the Grecian musicians. In Lydia, where he 
married Niobe, the daughter of king Tantalus, he learned 
music, and brought it thence into Greece. He reigned in 
Thebes, which was before called Cudmea. A. joined the 
lower and upper city by walls, built the 7 gates, and 
gave it the name of Thebes, To express the power of his 
music, and, perhaps, of his eloquence, the poets said. that, 
at the sound of his lyre, the stones voluntarily formed 
themselves into walls; that wild beasts, and even trees, 
rocks, and streams, followed the musician. With the aid 
of his brother, Zethus, he is snid to have revenged Anti- 
ope, who was driven into banishment by his father, and 
to have bound Dirce to the tail of a wild bull; which 


at 2,000 m. After a struggle of fifty years, with the 
view of annexing the territory through which flows the 
A., the Russians were excluded from this river, by treaty 
with the Chinese in 1689. In 1847, its navigation was 
again opened to them by treaty; and they have recently 
succecded in their primary design of making the A.a 
Russian river. 


Amphibiolog‘ical, a. Belonging to amphibiol- 
2 incident is supposed to be represented by the famous 
piece of sculpture, the Farnese bull. 

Amphip’‘oda, n. pl. [Or. amphi, all around. and pous, 
a foot.) (Zoöl.) A numerous group of tetradecapodous 
crustaceans, containinga considerable number of species, 
all of small size, having the power of swimming and 
leaping with great facility, but always on one side. 


ogy. 

Amphibiol'ogy, n. [Fr. amphibiolegie, from Gr. 
umphibios, amphibious, and logos, discourse.) A treatise 
on amphibious animals. 

Amphib'ious, a. That which partakes of two na- 
tures, so as to Iive in two elements; as in air and wa- 


A'moy, 4 seaport town of China, prov. of Fo-kien; lat. 
84 10 N.; lon, 118° 10’ E. Its port, commodious and 
secure, is one of the five opened to foreign trade in 


ter, like frogs, &c.—It is often used metaphorically. 


„The amphibious character of the Greeks was already deter- 
mined; they were to be lords of land aud sea.“ 


Some are found in streams and rivulets, but most in salt 
water; and their color is of a uniform pale red or green- 


ish. In this order the eyes are sessile and immovable; 
the mandibles are furnished with a palp; the abdominal 
appendages are always apparent and elongated; and 
they have ciliæ, which appear to fulfil the office of 
branchie. The antenne are ordinarily four in number, 


China. The townis built on an island of the same name, 
Opposite Formosa. It is large; contains many public 
buildings, and carries on a considerable trade. Pop. 
about 250,000. 


Amphib’‘iousness, n. The quality of being able to 


live in two elements. 
Za.) One of the amphibia, q. v. 


Amphib‘ium, n. 
Am'phibole, „. [Gr. amphibolos, equivocal.) (in.) 


Am’pelic Acid. (Chem.) White flaxes, without taste 
and smell, soluble in hot water; fuses at 500°, and sub- 
limes at a higher temperature ; combines with alkalies, 
forming very soluble sults. Obtained in the rectifica- 
tions of that portion of the oil from alum slate (ampe- 
lite) which distils at 302°. 

Ampel'ide. or Bombycil lidee, n. pl. (Zotl.) A 
family of birds, ord. /usessores, They are characterized by 
having the bill short, strong, broad, somewhat depressed 
at the base, and more or less curved at the tip. Gape wide; 
torsi short and strong; claws very strong, and tail often 
very short.—They are generally natives of America, 
and live on fruits and berries. The Wax-wing, or Cedar- 
bird, Ampelis Curolinensis, of North America, where in 
the fall, and beginning of summer, it becomes very 
fat, and is then very much esteemed for the table. They 
breed in June, building a large nest, and laying three 
or four e See BoMBYCILLIDAE. 

Ampel! ese, n. (B.) See VITACER. 

Am 'peline, n. (Ciem.) A colorless oil, without smell, 
obtained by distilling sulphuric acid, and the oil from 
alum slates, which boils between 3928 and 536°, 

Am’pelis, n. (Zu) The wax-wing. See AMPELIDÆ. 

Am pelite, n. (Min.) A generic name given to slates, 
the aluminous A. be alum slate, and the graphic, 
common writing-slate. 

Ampelop’sis, n. (Bot.) See Cissus. 

Am pere, Avonf Marie, whose name is imperishably 
connected with the great discoveries in electro-mag- 
netism, was n. at Lyon, 1775. In 1804, he was nominated 

rofessor of the Polytechnic School of Paris; and here, 
la connection with (Ersted, Faraday, and other distin- 
ished men of science, he paved the way for those 
rilliant discoveries that have already resulted in the 
electric telegraph, and promise an illimitable extension 
of the boundaries of science. D. 1536. 

Ampere Jean Jacquzs, son of the above, a distin- 

ished French historian and littérateur, was born at 

In 1833, he 


is 
Froni in 1809, and was a pupil of Cousin. 
became a professor of the College of France, and was 


received into the French Academy in 1847. He visited 
Egypt and Nubia in 1844, and contributed some interest- 
ing articles on those countries to the“ Revue des Deux 
Mondes.” Among his principal works are: De la Litté- 
rature Française dans ses Rupports avec les Littératures 
étrangères an Moyen-Age; Histoire littéraire de la France 
avant le Douzième Siècle ; Sur la Formation dela Langue 
Française; and Histoire Romaine d Rome, his last 
work. It is a book of real scholarship, of discriminat- 
ing criticism, and also of great liveliness and directness. 
£ was the friend of Béranger, and of De Tocqueville. D. 
864. 

Am’phi-, n. [Or.] A prefix in words of Greek origin, 
signifying about, around, on both sides &c. 

Am'phiaraus, (Myth.,) son of Oicleus e to 
some, of Apollo) and Hypermnestra; endowed by the 
gods with prophetical powers. Foreseeing that he should 
perish before Thebes, he hid himself; but being betray- 
ed by his wife, Eriphyle, q. v., he joined Polynices in his 
expedition against this city, and was one of his most 


valiant warriors. The besiegers having been repulsed | 


in one of their attacks, the earth opened under him in 
his flight, and swallowed him, with his horses. On the 
spot where this event is said to have taken piace, at 


Oropus, a feast was celebrated in honor of him (Am “om 


area), and, not far from this city, a temple was 


Amphibole, a. 
Am 


Amphibolog’ical, a. 
Amphibolog’‘ically, adv. 


Amphibol’ogy 
Amphib’olous, a. 


Am/’phibrach, and Amphib’rachys, n. 


Amphicar'pic, a. 


Amphic’tyon, n. 
Amphietyonie; a. 
Amphie’tyonie Council 


|Amphiec'tyony, n. 


A class of minerals, consisting of many varieties, White 
A. is tremolite ; compact A. corneine; black A. is horn- 
blende; green A. is actinote. Oblique rhombic prisms, 
spec. grav. 2-92 to 3:48; very frangible, lustre vitreous. 
This mineral affords an example of isomorphism in a 
striking degree. Hornblende may be taken as an aver- | 
age of its composition. Form. 4RO.3Si03. Found in 
primary rocks. 

Belonging to, or partaking of the 
nature of amphibola. . 
hib/olites, n. pl. (in.) Trap-rocks, with a 
basis of amphibole. 

Ambiguous; doubtful. 
Doubtfully; with a 
doubtfal meaning. 

In. [From Gr. amphi, on both sides, 
ballo, to throw, and logos, discourse.) (Gram.) A loose 
manner of expression, whereby the sense may be con- 
strued into a double meaning. It has a similar applica- 
tion to phrases or sentences with the word equivocal, in 
respect to words, 

Tossing from one to another; as, 
“an amphibolous quarrel.” 


Amphib’oly, u [Lat. amphibolia.) Ambiguous dis- 


course; amphibology. (R.) 

(Gr. 
anpi, on both sides, and brachys, short.) (Anc. Pros.) 
A foot of three syllables, the middle one long, the other 
two short; as, /dhére, 


Amphicar’ pra, n. (Bot.) A gen. of plants, ord. Faba- 


cer. The pea-vine, A. monoica, giving in Sept. a pale 
purple flower, is a very slender vine, found in woods 
and thickets of Canada and the United States. 

Gr. amphi, both ways, and kar- 
pos, fruit.) (.) Producing fruit of both kinds either 
as to form or time of ripening. 

A member of the Amphictyonic 
council, q. v. s 
Gr. amphiktyonikos.] Pertain- 
uncil of the Amphictyons. 

one of the earliest in- 
stitutions in Greece, so called, Te is said, from Amphic- 
tyon, son of Helenus. Grote says: “The belief of Æschi- 
nes was that it commenced simultaneously with the 
first foundation of the Delphic temple, an event of which 
we have no historical knowledge.” Twelve tribes sent 
sacred deputies called Amphictyons, to this association, 
which held two meetings every year, one at the temple 
of Apollo, at Delphi, in the spring, and the other at the 
temple of Ceres at Thermopylæ, in the autumn. They 
took into consideration all matters of disagreement 
which might exist between the different States of Greece. 
Their decisions were held sacred and inviolable, and even 
armies were raised to enforce them. The interference 
of the Amphictyons led to the first sacred war, u. c. 595. 
This council underwent various changes and vicissi- 
tudes, although it survived the independence of the 
country; and, so late as the battle of Actium. B. c. 31, 
it retained enough of its ancient dignity to induce Au- 
gustus to claim a place in it for his new city of Nicopo- 
lis. Pausanias states that it existed in the second cen- 


tury of our æra. 
(Gr. amphiktymia.] An associa- 


ing to the 


and the body is mostly compressed and bent, Some of the 
species are parasitical, living attached to fishes, and in 
acalephæ; others are free and very active, some living 
in the sand of the sea-shore, others in the sea or in fresh 
water, as the sandhoppers, gammarus. 
Amphip’odous, a. Belonging to the amphipoda. 
Amphip’olis. (Anc. Geog.) A town on the Strymon 
between Macedonia and Thrace, named also Acra. My- 
rica, Fion, Kc. It is now called Iamboli. It was the 
cause of many wars between the Athenians and Spartans. 
Amphip’rostyle, n. | From Gr. amphi, on both sides, 
and prostylos, with pillars in front.) (Arch.) An edifice 


Fig. 112.— TEMPLE OF VICTORY; RESTORED. 
(Atbens.) 


having the form of an ancient Greek or Roman paral- 
lelogrammic temple, with a prostyle, or portico, on each 
flank, as in fig. 112. 

Amphisbre’na, n. [Gr. amphi, both ways, baino, to 
walk.) (Zoöl.) A gen. of reptiles, fam. Amplisbenide. 
Amphisbe'nide, n. pl. (Zöl.) A family of reptiles 
belonging to the ord. Amphisbenia of Gray, natives of 
South America, and distinguished by their bodies hav- 
ing nearly the same nniform thickness throughout their 
whole length, it being difficult at first sight to dis- 
tinguish the head from the tail, They are harmless, 
living chiefly in ants’ nests, upon which animals they 
feed. Their eyes are so small that they have been sup- 
posed to be blind. The species of the gen. Ampiisbana 
are destitute of limbs, but the gen. rotes is peculiar 

for having two small rudimentary front legs. 
Amphis’eii, n. pl. [Lat, from Gr. amphi, both ways, 
and scia, a shadow.) A name applied to the inhabitants 
of the torrid zone. A., as the word imports, have their 
shadows one part of the year toward the north, and at 
the other toward the south, according to the sun's place 
in the ecliptic. When the sun is in its zenith they have 


tion of several States for the promotion of common inter- 
ests. — See AMPHICTYONIC COUNCIL. 


no shadow, wherefore Pliny calls them Ascii. 
Amphithe’atral, a. Kesembling an amphitheatre 


AMPH 


Amphithe'ntre, n. [dr. amphi, about, and theaomai, 
to see.] A building of an oval form, in which were 
exhibited various kiuds of games and spectacles, espe- 
cially combats of gladiators and wild beasts. The build- 
ing was open at the top and was provided with an awn- 
ing, which could be let down or drawn up at pleasure, 
and was occasionally used to defend the spectators from 
the rain and sun. The first A. of stone was erected by 
Statilius Taurus, by desire of Augustus. The largest 
was the Flavian A., or, as its ruins are generally called, 
the Œœlosseum ; built, as Suetonius informs us, on the 


Fig. 113.— THE COLOSSEUM, OR COLISEUM. 
(Rome.) 


ite of the gardens of Nero. Tt was commenced 
) us Vespasian, A. b. 72, and completed by his son 
Titus, and was capable of seating 87,000 persons, leaving 
standing-room for 20,000 more. It is recorded that 30,000 
Jews, the victims of war, were employed in its constrne- 
tion. The ruins of several A. are still found in Italy and 
France, the most remarkable being those of Capua, 
Verona, Nimes, Pola, and Pæstnm. The principal parts 
of the A. were the arena, or place where the gladiators 
fought; cavea, or hollow place where the beasts were 
kept; podium, or projection at the top of the wall which 
surrounded the arena. and was assigned to the sena- 
tors; gradus, or benches, rising all round above the 
podium; aditus, or entrances; and vomiluria, or gates 
which terminated the aditus. 

Amphitheat’ric, Amphitheat’rical, a. Per- 
taining t», or exhibited in an amphitheatre. 

Amphitheatrically, adv. In the form of an am- 
phitheatre. 

Amphito'ites, n. (Pal.) A gen. of fossil zoöpliytes 
which occur in the quarries of Montmartre. They do 
not approximate to any recent gen. of zobphytes known 
to exist. 

Amphitrite. (Myth.) A daughter of Oceanus and 
Tethys, or of Nereus and Doris. Neptune wished to make 
her his wife, and, as she hid herself from him, he sent a 
dolphin to find her, which brought her to him, and re- 
ceived as a reward a place among the stars. As a god- 
dess and queen of the sea, she is represented as drawn in 
a chariot of shells by Tritons, or riding on a dolphin, 
with the trident of Neptune in her hand. 

Amphitrite, n. (Gr. Amphitrite, the wife of Neptune.] 
(Hull!) A gen. of unnellides, ſam. Tubicolæ, q. v. 


Amphitrite Islands, in the Chinasea, near lat. 16° 
N., and lon. 112° E. They are included in the group of 
the Paracels, and are themselves divided into two groups. 

Amphitropal, Amphit’ropous, 4 [Gr. amphi, 
around, and ¢repein, to turn.) (Bot.) Having the ovals 
inverted, but with the attachment near the middle of 
one side; half anatropons.— Webster. 

Amphitryon, king of Thebes, son of Alcwus, and 
husband of Alcmena. Plautus, after him Molière, and, 
still later, Falk and Kleist, hove made the trick played 
upon him by Jupiter (see AlcMENA) the subject of 
amusing comedies, in which the return of the true A., 
and his meeting with the false one, occusion several 
humorous scenes at the palace and in the city. The 
French give this name to a courteous host. 

Amphiu'ma, n. (Z dl.) A gen. of reptiles, ord. Pseudo- 
sauria, q. v. 

Amphod’elite, n. (Min.) A reddisb- gray or dingy 
peach-blossom red variety of Anorthite, q. v. 

Am’phora, n.; pl. AmPHORÆ. [Lat. from Gr. amphi, 
on both sides, and phero, to bear.) In its ordinary ac- 
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ceived its name on account of its two ears or handles. 
It was generally about two feet in height; and the 
body, about six inches in diameter, ending upward with 
a short neck, tapers toward the lower part almost to a 
point. The Roman amphora contained forty-eight sex- 
taries, and was equal to about seven gallons one pint 
English wine-meusure; and the Grecian or Attic am- 
phora contained one third more. Amphora was also a 
dry measure in use among the Romans, and contained 
three bushels. When filled with wine, they were lined 
with pitch, on account of the porous nature of the 
material of which they were formed. They were some- 
times used as funeral urns. Homer mentions amphore 
both of gold and stone. 

Am’phoral, a. Reisting to or resembling an amphora. 

Amphoric, a. (Auscullatim.) Applied to a sound 
emitted from the lungs, like that produced by blowing 
into an empty decanter. 

Amphoter’ic, a. [Gr. amphoteros, both.) Partly one 
and partly the other. . 

Am’ple, a. [Fr. from Lat. amplus, large] It prima- 
rily expresses fulness of superficial, though not neces- 
sarily plane extent, as ample space; the ample folds 
of a robe. In usage it expresses such a fulness as testi- 
fies requirement or need. Large; bountiful; liberal; 
sufficient; plentiful; abundant. 

Am’‘pleness, n. The quality of being ample: largeness. 

Ample’puix, a town of France, dep. of the Rhone, 
19 m. M. S. W. of Villefranche; pop. 5,311. 

Amplex’icaul, a. [Lat. amplecti, to embrace, caulis, 
a stem.) (Bot.) A term applied to a leaf which is en- 
larged at its base, so as to clasp the stem from which it 
springs, as in fool’s-parsley. 

Am'pliate, v. a. [Lat. ampliare.] To enlarge; to make 
greater; to extend. (x.) 

Amplia'tion, n. [Fr. from Lat. ampliatio} Enlarge- 
ment; extension; diffuseness; amplification. (x.) 

(Law.) A deferring of judgment until the cause is 
further oxamined.—( French Law.) A duplicate of an 
acquittance or other instrument. — A notary’s copy 
of acts passed before him, delivered to the parties. 

Am’pliative, a. Adding to that which is already 
known or received; synthetic. — Webster. 

Amplifica’tion, n. [Fr. from Lat. amplificatio.] The 
act of amplifying or enlarging in dimension; enlarge- 
ment. 

(Rhet.) A part of a discourse or speech, wherein a 
crime is aggravated, a praise or commendation height- 
ened, or a narration enlarged, by an enumeration of 
circumstances, 80 ns to excite the proper emotions in the 
minds of the auditors. 

Am’‘plificative, and Am’plificatory,a. That 
enlarges or amplifies. 

Amplifier, n. One who amplifies or enlarges. 

Amplify, v. a. and n. [Fr. amplifier, from Lat. amplifi- 
care] To make ample. The word is commonly applied 
to the augmentation of resources and the enlargement 
of some literary subject or argument. To enrich; to 
enlarge; to extend; to increase; todilate; toexpatiate; 
to expand. 

Amplitude, n. [From Lat. amplus, large.) The state 
of being ample; extent; largeness. 

(Astron.) The angular distance of a celestial body 
from the east point when it rises, or from the west point 
when it sets. It depends upon the declination of the 
star and the latitude of the place. It must be measured 
toward the N. and S. points of the horizon, according 
as the declination is N. or S. For the fixed stars, the A. 
remains the same throughout the year; but for the sun 
it varies with the declination. 

(Gun.) A. is sometimes used for the range of a shell, 
or other projectile, trom its departure out of the mouth 
of the piece to the place where it falls. Thus, French 
engineers speak of the A. de parabole, &c. 5 

Magnetical amplitude, with reference to the direction 
of the magnetic needle or compass, the arc of the hori- 
zon contained between the sun or a star, as its rising or 
setting, and the magnetical E. or W. points of the hori- 
zon; or it is the difference of the rising or setting of the 
sun or star from the E. or W. points of the compass. 

Am’pul, n. See AMPULLA. 

Ampulla, n. Lat., a bottle.) A vessel bellying out like 
a jug, used by the ancient Romans, either for containing 
unctions for the bath, or for drinking at table. 

(Eccl. Hist.) A vessel for holding the oil at Chris- 
mation, consecration, &c.; also for anointing monarchs 
at coronation. In France and England, a vessel of this 
kind was in use for the lust- mentioned purpose. The 
French A. was at Rheims, the archbishop of which city 
performed the act of coronation of the French kings. 
A dove, it is said, brought this A. from heaven for the 
baptismal unction of Clovis I., in 496. In the revolution, 
this A. was lost; and it is said that a soldier oiled his 
boots with the miraculous liquid. On the coronation of 
Charles X., the last monarch anointed, it was stated 
that a phial containing some of this unction had sur- 
vived the catastrophe. The A.of the English kings was 
in the form of an eagle. weighing about 10 ounces, of 
the purest chased gold. It was 1 by the Black 
Prince in the Tower of London. enry IV. is the first 
king who was anointed from it. 

(Chem.) A big-bellied vessel. 

(Bot.) A bladder-shaped bag. 

Ampulla'ceous, a. Having the form of a bottle or 
inflated bladder. ` 

Ampulla’ria, n. [Lat. ampulla; a globular flask.) 
( Zool.) A gen. of Mollusca, of the fam, Ampullaritla.q. v. 

Ampullari'ide. n. pl. (Z. Ul.) A tamily of fregu- water 
gasteropodons Mollusca, the shell of which is jarge, 
thin, and globular. In addition to their gills they ara 
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the side of the respiratory cavity, which they can prob- 
ably fill with water. It is most likely by means of 
this apparatus that the animals have the power of sur- 
viving a long drought or removal from the water, in- 
dividuals having been known to live after having been 
packed up dry for a year or two, 

Am’putate, v.a. | Fr. amputer, from Lat. amputare.) 
To cut off, as a limb.—It is also used in a general sense; 
to prune; to lop; to curtail. 

Amputation, n. [Lat. ampute, I prune or lop off.) 
(Surg.) ‘he operation of cutting off a limb or some 
part of the body. The human frame is so constituted 
that if one member be diseased, the whole body suffera 
with it; and frequently the life of an individual may 
depend upon the removal of an injured or diseased mem- 
ber. The ancicuts, while they saw the necessity of cut- 
ting off a limb, shrunk from the operation with dismay, 
for they knew of no means of stopping the hemorrhage 
but red-hot irons and boiling oil or resin; and hence, 
besides the suffering entailed upon the patient, their 
operations were seldom successful. The advance of 
modern surgery is here very marked, not only in the 
improved methods and appliances for operating, but, 
from their increased knowledge of the human body, 
surgeons are vow able to determine with tar greater 
accuracy when an operation is necessary, or, by a minor 
operation, are able frequently to suve a limb, little or at 
all impaired, which even half a century ago would have 
been ruthlessly sacrificed; while the recent introduc- 
tion of anesthetics has been of inestimable value to the 
patient. An amputation may be performed by what is 
termed the circular, the double-flap, or the single-flap 
operation. In proceeding to amputate, the patient is 
first placed in a convenient position, and the main ar- 
tery is compressed by the tourniquet (see TouRNIQUET) 
or by the hand of a skilled assistant. The circular oper. 
ation is performed by first detaching the skin a short 
distance below where the amputation is to be made. It 
is then drawn rpward, and the muscles divided down 
to the bone, which is then sawn through. The arteries 
are then seized with a small forceps, drawn slightly 
out, and tied with a thread, after which the skin is 
brought over the wound, and either stitched or held 
together by strips of adhesive plaster. The double-flap 
operation differs from the above, in that the skin and 
muscles are cut down in a slanting manner, on opposite 
sides, so as to form two flaps, which are then drawn up, 
and the knife carried round the bone, dividing any flesh 
that may still be adhering to it; after which the sur- 

n saws the bone. It is objected to this method, that 
t makes a greater wound, and that the arteries. from 
being cut obliquely, will be less securely tied; but it is 
in fuvor with many, who maintain that there is little 
force in these objections. and that they are more than 
compensated for by the greater protection afforded by 
the flaps to the bone. The single-flap operation is sel- 
dom resorted to, unless heren portion of the limb is 
destroyed on one side, and it becomes necessary to take 
the flap from the opposite side. 

Am'pyx. [Gr.] In ancient Greece, 

a frontal, or broad band or plate of 
metal, which ladies of rank wore 
above the forehead as part of the 
head-dress.— The frontal of a horse 
was called by the same name. 

Am’ran, a walled city of Arabia, 
in the Djebel, or mountain-land of 
Yemen, 25 m. NW. of Sana; Lat. 
15° 32“ N.; Lon. 430 38’ E. It stands 
in a fertile country, in the centre 
of the coffee lands. Though being a 
part of Haschid-u-Bekel, it is under 
the government of the Imaum of 
Yemen Proper. Pup. about 2,000. 

Am' ran Mountains, a S. Af- 
ghanistan mountain range; highest 
penak, 9,000 feet. It is crossed by 
the Kajuk pass, 7,457 feet high. 

Am’ran, a town and fortress of Hin- 
dostan, prov. of 8 8 22 m. from 
Mallia. Lat. 22° 35’ N.; Lon. 70° 35’ E. 

Amrawutti, or AmARavati, a considerable town of 
India, in the Deccan, 28 m. from Ellichpoor. Cotton is 
grown in its neighborhood, 

Amret'sir, Aunn“sIk, or UMRITSUR, the Pool of Im- 
mortality, a town of the Punjab. India, the holy city of 
the Sikh people, and formerly called Chik, at 44 m. E. 
of Lahore ; Lat. 31° 33/ N.; Lon. 74° 56 E. Manufactures 
inconsiderable; but being situated on the high-road 
between Cabul and Delhi, and Cashmere and the Dec- 
can, it enjoys an extensive trade.—It is the principal 
seat of the Sikh religion. Amritsir, or the“ Pool of Im- 
mortality,” is abasin 135 paces square, built of brick, in 
the midst of which is a temple dedicated to the war- 
rior-saint Gooroo Goviou Singh, the principal founder 
of the religion and power of the Sikhs. Immersion in 
the sacred pool is believed by the Sikhs, and by many 
tribes of Hindoos, to purify from all sins. Pup. about 
85,000. 

Am’ru-ebn-a'l-as, or UMRU-BEN-EL-AS, a famous Sar- 
acen general, at first a great enemy of Mahomet, but 
afterward his zealous disciple. He conquered Syria 
and Egypt. D. a. D. 663. 

Amso'nia, n. (It.) A gen. of plants, ord. Apocynacea. 

Amstel, a small river of Holland, which, running 
through the city of Amsterdam, joins the arm of the 
Zuyder Zee called the Wye. It is cunalized, and made 
navigable for vessels of considerable size. 

Amsterdam. [From Amstel, a river running into the 
city, and dum, a dyke, or embankment of earth to sepa- 
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for liquids both by the Greeks and the Romans. It re-] said to have a bag which opens beneath, placed on rate two lakes or canals.] The cap. of the kingdom of 
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Holland and of the prov. of N. Holland, on the S. bank 
of the Ji or Y, a gulf of the Zuyder Zee, in Lat. 52° 22’ 
5” N., Lon. 4° 53’ 2” E., 107 m. N. of Brussels. The city 
is in the form of a crescent, with the two horns project- 
ing to the Y, which forms the port of A. The approach 
to this capital on the land-side is very striking. the view 
extending over spacious meadows covered with luxu- 
riant grass to the town, where the tall masts of ships, 
spires, and houses are all mingled together; and this 
scene of activity and wealth is in the middle of a marsh, 
which seems at every moment to be threatened with in- 
undation from the brimful canals and waters which sur- 
round it. But these form the best defence of A.,and 
enable its inhabitants to lay the whole country around 
under water. A. was originally a salt-marsh, and in 
order to make a foundation for houses, it was necessary 
to drive large piles of wood, or rather masts, through a 
layer of peat, which in some places is said to be from 
40 to 50 feet thick. The streets are generally in a 
straight line along the banks of the canals which inter- 
sect the city; among the finest are the Heeren Graft, or 
Gragt, and the Keizer’s Gragt. The canals, or gragten, 
are 80 numerous that the city is divided into 90 islands, 
which communicate by 290 bridges; the Amstel itself 
divides the town into the eastern or old, and western 
or new part, and is crossed by a bridge, the Amstel- 
Brug, with 35 arches; it is about 610 feet long and 6614 
wide. Through the eleven central arches large ships pass. 
Near the bridge is the great sluice (Amstelsluis), by 
which the waters of the river can be either dammed out 
or allowed to flow through the city. By shutting the 
gates, the course of the Amstel is stopped, and the 
country round the city laid under water. — Of the pub- 
lic buildings, the palace, formerly the Stadt-house (town- 
house), is the most magnificent; among the other pub- 
lic edifices are, the Exchange, founded in 1608, and capa- 
ble of accommodating 4,500 persons; the City Hall, for- 
merly the Admiralty; the museum; the arsenal, built on 
the island of Kattenburg; and the buildings of the s0- 
ciety of Feliz Meritis, having a superb concert-hall, three 
theatres, &c. Of the churches, that most worthy of at- 
tention, the New Church, was begun in 1408.—Among 
the literary institutes is the Atheneum, or College, a 
school of navigation, a royal academy of the fine arts, 
and the Amsterdam Institute, or Society of Felix Meri- 
tis. —Manuf. All sorts of stuffs, damasks, galloons, laces, 
velvets, woollen cloths, carpets, leather, borax, camphor, 
cinnabar, sulphur, &c. The art of cutting diamonds has 
here attained great perfection. About 10,0.0 persons, 
9,000 of whom are Jews, are engaged in the trade.— 
Throughont the 17th century, and the first half of the 
18th, A. was the metropolis of the commercial world. 
The growth of commerce and navigation in England 
and other countries has greatly lessened the carrying 
trade, which she had almost wholly engrossed; but 
though far short of its ancient importance, its commerce 
is still of very considerable extent and value. The old 
bank of A., founded in 1609, and so celebrated among the 
moneyed institutions of the 18th century, ceased to exist 
in 1796. The present bank of the Netherlands was es- 
tablished in 1814. — A. has been sometimes called the 
Venice of the North. In the 12th century it was only a 
small fishing-village; in 1482 it was fortified. It sup- 
ported for a long period the cuuse of the Spaniards ; 
and it was not until 1578 that it joined the confedera- 
tion, when it began rapidly to increase. A ship canal, 
15 m. long, was completed Nov. 1876, connecting A. with 
the German Ocean, the cost of which is said to have 
been $10,000,000. Pop. in 1880, 296,200. 

Am ‘sterdam, in Indiana, a post-village of Cass co., 9 
m. W. by S. of Logansport. 

Amsterdam, in Michigan, a village of Ottawa co., on 
Lake Michigan, 33 m. W. S. W. of Grand Rapids. 

Amsterdam, in New Tork, a township of Montgom- 
ery co. 

aie the above township, a post-village on the Mohawk 

river. 33 m. N.W. of Albany. 

Amsterdam, in Ohio, a post-vill. in Springfield twp., 
Jefferson co., 21 m. W. N. W. of Steubenville, 

Amsterdam, in Virginia, a post- village of Botetourt 
co., 181 m. W. of Richmond. 

Amsterdam Island, asmall island in the S. Indian 
ocean, discovered by Van Vlaming in 1697; Lat. 37° 
47’ S.; Lon. 76° 54’ E.; being ia m. in length, by 214 in 
breadth, and 700 feet high. It is of volcanic formation, 
and the surface isin parts burning hot. No trees nor 
quadrupeds are found on this island, but it is resorted to 
by vast numbers of sea-birds, 

Amsterdam, New, a town and harbor of English 
Guiana, South America, near the mouth of the Berbice 
river. Lat. 6° 20 N.; Lon. 57°11’ W. Founded by the 
Dutch, it is built in their fashion. . 1,750. 

Amstet’ten, an Austrian village, 28 m. from Linz. 
Here the Austrians and Russians were defeated by the 
French, on the 5th of Nov., 1805. 

Amtzell, a town of Wiirtemberg, district of the Lake 
of Constance, 8 m. from Ravensburg. There is a fine 
castle here. Pop. 2,130. 

Amuceh’, n. [Malay.] Act of killing; slaughter. — To 
run amuck, is to rush through the streets, frantically 
attacking all that come in the way.— Webster. 

Amulet, n. [Lat. amuletum; Fr. amulette.] An orna- 
ment or any other thing, generally inscri with mys- 
tic forms or characters, worn as a preservative against 
enchantmeuts, disease, or other evil, and for securing 
good-fortune; a charm.— A of various kinds were in 
use among the Jews, (Gen. xxxv. 4, and Hosea, Ii. 13.) 
The Persians and the Egyptians used them; and the 
Greeks and Romans made them of gems of various 

inds. Homer mentions them as charme Pericles 
wore an A. The emperor Caracalla, about A. D. 216, 
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prohibited the use of them. They were used by the 
ancient Druids, and both necklaces and beads, intended 
as charms, are frequently found in their burrows.— Even 
at the present time, the superstitious faith in the virtue 
of certain charms has not entirely ceased to exist. 

Amulet'ie, a. Pertaining to an amulet. (o.) 

Amulius, king of Alba.— See ROMULUS. 

Amurath’ I., a sultan of the Turks; succeeded his 
father Urchan in 1360. He founded the corps of Janis- 
saries, conquered Phrygia, and on the plains of Cassova 
defeated the Christians. In this battle he was wounded, 
and died the next day, 1389. 

AMURATH II., one of the more illustrious of the Ottoman 
emperors, succeeded his father Mohammed I. in 1421, at 
the age of 17. In 1423 he took Thessalonica from the 
Venetians; in 1435, subdued the despot of Servia, be- 
sieged Belgrade, which was successfully defended by 
Jobn Hunniades; defeated the Hungarians at Varna, in 
1444, and slew their king Ladislaus. D. 1451. 

AmuRare III., succecded his father Selim II. in 1574. His 
first act was the murder of his five brothers. He added 
several of the best provinces of Persia to the Turkish 
empire. He was noted for his avarice, and his sensual 
excesses made him prematurely old. D. 1595. 

Amuratu IV., succeeded his uncle Mustapha X., 1623. After 
two unsuccessful attempts he took Bagdad from the 
Persians in 1638, and ordered the massacre of 30,000 
prisoners who had surrendered at discretion. The ex- 
cessive cruelty and debauchery of A. have earned for 
him the character of being one of the worst sovereigns 
that ever reigned over the Ottomans. D. 1640. 

Amur’cous, a. [Lat. amurca.) Full of dregs or lees; 
foul. (n.) 

Amus'able, a. Capable of being amused. 

Amuse’, r.n. [Fr. amuser, from O. Fr. muser, to stand 
idle, or to act in a leisurely way.] To entertain with 
tranquillity; to divert; as, “He amuses himself with 
trifles.” To keep in expectation; to draw on from time 
to time; to deceive; as, “ He amused his followers with 
idle promises.” 

Amuse’ment, n. [Fr.] That which amuses; enter- 
tainment. 

Amus’er, n. [Fr.] One who amuses, as with false 
promises. 

Amusette’, a small light cannon, carrying a ball of 
one-pound weight, and formerly used for service in 
mountainous conntries. This gun was highly esteemed 
by Marshal Saxe, but has now gone entirely out of 
use. Amer. Cycl. 

Amus'ing. p.a. That which affords amusement; pleas- 
ing; entertaining. 

Amus'ingly, adv. In an amusing manner. 

Amu'sive, a. That which has the power of amusing. 

Amu'sively, adv. In an amusive manner. 

Amwell, in Pennsylvania, a township of Washington 
co.; „1.879. 

Amyg‘dalate, a. [Lat. amygdala, almond.] Made of, 
or pertaining to, almonds. 

—n. (Med.) An emulsion of almonds. 

Amyeg’dalew, n. pl. (Bot.) A name of the Drupacea, 


q v. 

Amygdal'ie Acid. (chem.) A soft, crystalline mass 
when prepared in the cold state, gloomy when hot, ob- 
tained by boiling amygdaline with diluted solution of 
caustic alkalies; ammonia is evolved, and amygdalate 
formed, soluble in water. It may be regarded as a com- 
pound of oil of bitter almonds, anhydrous formic acid, 
and sugar. Form. CyHog0o4HO. 

Amyg’daline, n. (Chem.) A crystalline compound 
procured from bitter almonds. It occurs in pearly scales 
without water, when crystallized from alcohol, and in 
colocless prisms when crystallized from water. Its solu- 
tion in water is slightly bitter. Distilled with nitric 
acid, it is converted into prussic acid, oil of bitter 
almonds, formic, and benzoic acids. Form. COH NO 

1 to, or resembling almonds. 

Amysg daloid. u. [Or. amygdale, almond, eidos, form.] 
(Min.) A variety of trap-rock, containing, imbedded in it, 
as almonds in a cake, nodules, agates, and other bodies. 

Amygdaloid‘al, a. That which relates to amygdaloid. 

Amygdalus, n. (Bot.) A gen. of plants, ord. Drupacea. 
The A. communis, almond-tree, a native of N. Africa 
andof Asia, is extensively cultivated in the 8. of Europe. 
It is a medium-sized tree, nearly allied in habit and gen- 
eral appearance to the peach, q. v.—There are two va- 
rieties, the var. dulcis, or sweet almond, and the var. 
amara, or bitter almond. In Southern Europe, the A. 
is much cultivated, and large quantities of its nuts ex- 
ported. The kernel 1s the part used; the sweet varieties, 
whether green or dry, form a very nutritive article of 
food, and a most agreeable addition to the dessert. A. 
are used in confectionery, cooking, perfumery, and medi- 
cine. The bitter A. is the kind used in perfumery and 
flavoring; it contains prussic acid, which, though a vio- 
lent poison, is not thought to be injurious in the small 
quantities required for these purposes.— Cultivation: a 
warm, dry soil is most suitable for the A , which is cnl- 
tivated like the peach, and is subject to the same dis- 
eases; it may be budded on the A. peach, or plum 
stock.—The better varieties: Common A. ; nuts 1% inch 
long, hard, smooth, compressed, and pointed, with a 
kernel of agreeable flavor; its flowers open before the 
leaves appear. Ladies thin-shelled; the soft-shelled 
almonds of the shops: flowers are of a deeper color, nut 
oval, one-sided, pointed, with a porous light-colored 
shell, so tender that it may be crushed with the fingers. 
Kernel sweet, rich, and highly esteemed.— Bitter A. are 
of several varieties, differing in the hardness of the shell, 
closely resembling the others, except in the bitterness 
of kernel; blossoms pale pink: leaves larger, and of a 
darker green than the other varieties. The almond has 
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been introduced into Florida, where it is quite at home, 
All who will take the trouble to plant, and care for the 
tree, may be assured of an abundant reward. — The A, 
Persicus, or peach-tree, is extensively cultivated in the 
U. States, and the object of a large trade. It will be 
minutely described under the name Pracu. 


Fig. 116. — AMYGDALIS COMMUNIS. ( Almond.) 
1. The flower; 2. the nut; natural size. 

Amyla’‘ceous, a. [Lat. amylum.] Containing, or re 
sembling starch. 

Amyla’mine, or AMIDE OF AMYLE, n. ( Chem.) A fluid 
base, boiling at 2039, and having the smell of ammonia. 
Obtained by treating cyanate or cyanurate of amyle, 
or amyle-urea, with potash. Sp gr. "T503. Firm. Cyollyg. 

Am’ylate, n. (ch m.) A compound of starch with a base. 

Am’yle, n. [Gr. amylon, fine meal.) ((m.) An oil boil- 
ing at 311“. Obtained by acting on iodide of amyle by 
zinc. Form. Ciolln 

Hydrous omde of A., named also amylic alcohol, oil of 
grain, fusel oil, al of whisky, oil of potatoes. A colorless 
oil, boiling at 269160, and crystallizing at 40, of 
peculiarly penetrating odor, affecting the chest; burns 
with a white flame, and is poisonous. Spec. grav. -812, 
of vapor 3:147. This oil comes over in the distillations 
of the fermented infusion of barley, oats, and potatoes, 
mixed with alcohol and water, and is purified by wash- 
ing it with water, and distilling over chloride of calcium. 
Form. CjyH OHO. The ralerate of A., formed by dis- 
tilling this oil with sulphuric acid and bichromate of 
potash, and the acetate with the same materials, and the 
addition of an acetate, is employed to flavor confections 
avd brandy, under the name of «il of pears, &c. The 
oxide of A., or amylic ether, is obtained by acting on 
chloride of A. with a solution of potash in alcohol. while 
the chloride is formed by distilling grain-oil with chloride 
of phosphorus. 

Am’ylene, n. (Gem.) See AMILENE. 

Amylie Acid, Vaverianic Act, or Dirne Act. 
(Chem) A colorless oil, boiling at 270°. It is obtained 
from the Valerian, and exists in the berries of the Guel- 
no” Spec. grav. 937; of vapor, 3°66. Form. Colle. 

Am'yline, or Amrurx, n. (Chem.) The insoluble part 
of starch —See AmIDINE. 

Amyloid, a. Being of the nature of amyle. 

Am’ylum, n. [Gr. omylon, starch.) (Chem.) See Stancn. 

A’ ot, James, bishop of Auxerre, and great almoner 
of France. Though educated by charity, he rose by merit 
to become professor in the university ot Bourges. His 
translation of Plutarch is admired for its style, rather 
than its correctness, and has done muck toward deter- 
mining and improving the French language. B. at Me- 


lun, 1513; p. 1593. 

Amyrid’acer, n. (Bot.) An ord. of plants, of 
the Rutales alliance. Diagnosis: consolidated, hard, dry, 
and somewhat valvular fruit, valvula petals, free stamens, 
and generally dotted leaves. — They are trees or shrul 
abounding in balsam or resin, with the appearance oi 
oranges; the only positive mark of distinction being 
that the fruit cf the A. forms a shell whose husk event- 
ually splits into valve-like segments. They are exclu- 
sively natives of tropical India, Africa, and America. 


Am’yrine,n. (Chem.) A crystalline resin from arbola- 


brea, by hot alcohol. 


Am’yris, n. (Bot.) A gen. of plants, ord. Amyridacea. 


The A. balsamifera, a Jamaica tree, furnishes one of the 
varieties of Lignum Rhodium. 
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An, art. [A.S. ane; Ger. ein.] 


used before nouns of the singular number, beginning | 


with a vowel or an A mute. It is used also for one, but 
with less emphasis; as, “ There stands a harp.” Any, or 
some; as, “Av elephant might swim in the water.” 

A’na, a Latin termination of the neuter plural form of 
the nouns in anus. In modern times this termination 
has been used to denote collections, either of remarks 
made by celebrated individuals in conversation, or of ex- 
tracts from their note-books, letters, or even published 
works, or generally, of perccalars respecting them. The 
most celebrated of such collections are the colloquial 
remarks of Scaliger, known under the name of Scali- 
gerana secunda. 

-A prefix, in words of Greek origin, implying repetition, 
upward motion, inversion, distribution, parallelism, or 
proportion.— Worcester. 

—In medical prescriptions, it denotes that an equal quan- 
tity of each of the ingredients is to be taken; as, „wine 
and honey, d d, or d, or and Xij.” i.e. of wine and honey, 
each, two ounces. 

=A. is also used asa noun, applied to collections of re 
marks and anecdotes. Such works had an extraordinary 
success during the last century, principally in France. 
We have in English, Selections from the French Anas, 
translated, 2 vols., Oxford, 1797. There is a well-known 
little poem. by La Monnoye, in which he enumerates 
the names of the most celebrated 4., concluding with 
the couplet, 

“ Messieurs, nul de tous ces ana 
Ne vaut I Ypecacuanha,” 

Anabap’tism, n. [From Gr. ana, again, and 
buptizo, to dip under, to baptize.) The doctrine of the 
Anabaptists. 

Anabuptis’tie, ANABAPTISTICAL, a. Relating to the 
doctrines of the Anubaptists, 

Anabap’tists, n pl. (Łccl. Hist.) A term applied 
generally to such Christians as hold that baptism is only 
to be administered to adults, and insist upon the neces- 
sity of asecond baptism to all who join their communion. 
The name, however, is properly applied to sect of re- 
ligious fanatics that sprung up in Germany soon after the 
commencement of the Reformation, 1521. Not only did 
they insist upon re-baptisin, but they pretended to divine 
revelations, and held many absurd or dangerous heresies, 
as independence of all civil authority, equality of rank, 
community of goods, plurality of wives, &c. The leader 
of this sect was one Thomas Münzer, a pastor in Alstedt, 
in Thuringia, who, after having adopted the principles 
of the Reformation, turned aside to these heresies. He 
subsequently went to Waldshut, on the borders of Swit- 
zerland, which became the chief seat of the body; whence 
their doctrines spread through Switzerland, Westphalia, 
Holstein, and the Netherlands. in spite of the severest 

ersecutions. The rising of the peasantry in Franconia, 
in 1525, fell in with their views, and. in a battle which 
was fought soon after, Münzer was taken prisoner and 
slain. The sect, however, still continued to gain ground, 
and. in 1532,a body of them, under John Matthias, a 
baker of Haarlem, and John Boccoldt, a tailor of Leyden, 
surprised and took the city of Münster. Here they gave 
themseives up to the greatest extravagances, and Mat- 
thias proclaimed himself king of Mount Zion, the name 
given to Münster. Matthias was cut off in a sally which 
he headed against the bishop of Munster's troops, and 
was succeeded by Boccoldt. At length, the city was 
taken by the bishop, in 1535, and Boccoldt und many 
others were put to death. The principles of the Ana- 
baptists had taken deep root in various parts, partic- 
ularly in the Netherlands. Here Menno Simon, a native 
of Friesland, and a man of great eloquence, while main- 
taining the opinions of the Anabaptists upon baptism, 
preached against their extravagances, and founded the 
sect of Mennonites, q. v. 

Anabn'ra, a river in Siberia, in the government of 
Tobolsk. It rises in Lat. 66° N., and after a course of 
400 m. falls into the Arctic ocean, at Lat. 72° N., and 
Lon. 112° E. 

An’abas, n. [Or. anabarno, to ascend] (Zod/.) A genus 
of fixhes.—See ANABASIDA. 

Anabas’‘idie, n. pl. A family of fresh-water fishes, 
belonging to the ord. Acanthopterygii. The species 

rally resemble in form the perches, but their respi- 
ratory organs are so constructed as to enable them to 
sustain life for a space of time out of water, by having 
smal?) apertures or some receptacle, where they can pre- 
serve sufficient water to moisten their gills In cold or 
temperate regions this is not required, but in tropical 
countries it often happens that many of the rivers and 
nds are dried up. At such times no fish, but such as, 
ike the Anabas, ure furnished with the necessary pha- 
ryngeal apparatus for keeping the gills moist, could 
exist. The naturalist Daldorf claims to have seen the 
climbing perch (Anabas scanderus) in the act of ascend- 
ing palm-trees, which it did by means of its fins and 
tail, aud the spines of its gill-covers; but this fact has 
not been confirmed by other naturalists. 

Anab’asis. Or, an advance, an expedition.) The name 
of two ancient historical works. 1. The Anabasis of 
Cyrus, by Xenophon, giving an account of the unfor- 
tunate expedition of the younger Cyrus against his 
brother, the Persian king Artaxerxes, and of the retreat 
of the Ten Thousand Greeks under Xenophon. 2. The 
Anabasis of Alexander, by Arrian, giving an account of 
the campsign of Alexander the Great. 

Anabro’'sis, n. From Gr. anabrvsko,to devour.) ( Med.) 
A corrosion of the solid parts, by sharp and biting 
humors. 

Anacamp tie, a. [From Gr. ana, back, and kampfein, 
to bend.] Reflecting, or reflected; as, an anacamptic 
sound. (0.) 
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The indefinite article Anableps’, n. [Gr. anablepo, to look up.] A gen. of 


fishes, ord. Malacoplerygit, The eyes ure prominent, and 
the cornea being divided by transverse bands, the fish 


Fig. 117.—ANABLEPS TETROPHTHALMUS. 
has the appearance of possessing four eyes. The only 
known species, A. tetrophthalmus, is a native of Guinea. 

Anacamp'tically, adv. By reflection: us, echves are 
produced anacamptically. (o. 

Anacamp’ties, n. sing. The obsolete name of the 
Catoptrics. 

Ana Ca’pri, n town in the Neapolitan island of Capri, 
Italy, on the N. side of Mount Solaro, about 2,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, It can only be reached by a 
flight of 552 steps, cut in the rock, called La Scalinata. 
The inhabitants are eaid to be so much attached to their 
town, that some have never descended La Scalinata 
From there, the prospect is extensive and beautiful, com- 
manding the Tyrrhenean sea, the Gulf of Naples, and 
Vesuvius. Php. 1,667. 

Anacardia‘cer, ANACARDS, TEREBINTHS, n. pl. [From 
Gr. ana, up, and kardia, the heart.) (It.) An ord. of 
plants, of the alliance Rutales.—Diag. Apocarpous fruit, 
and a high ovule 
rising by a cord 
from the base of 
thecell —Theyare 


trees or shrubs, 
with a resinous, 
gummy, caustic, 
or even milky 
juice, Leaves sin- 
gle or compound, 
— alternate, de- 
ciduous or ever- 
green; flowers 
generally unisex- 
ual, terminal or 
axillary, in pani- 
cles, with bracts; 
calyx 5- parted; 
6 petals; 5 or 10 
stamens; styles 
1-3, sometimes 
wanting; fruit 
A ere chiefly m. Fig. 118.—preracta vera. 
tives of tropical countries. — Large trees, with incon- 
spicuous flowers abounding in a resinous, sometimes 
acrid, poisonous juice, are the ordinary representatives 
of this order, to which belong the Cashew-nut (Anacar- 
dium occidentale), the Pistachio-nut (Pistacia vera), and 
the Mango fruit ( Mangifera indica). 

Anacar die Acid. (Chem.) A white, crystalline in- 
odorous mass, of a feebly aromatic, and afterward 
burning taste, obtained from the fruit of Anacardium 
occidentale. It fuses at 79°; at 212 has a peculiar odor, 
and is decomposed at 392° into liquid products, Its al- 
coholic solution is acid. Form. C HOr- 

Anacardium, n. (It.) A gen. of plants, ord. Ana- 
cardiacee, — A black varnish, well known in India, is 
manufactured from the nuts of the A. semecarpus, or 
Cashew-nut. This nut is eatable, but it is said to pro- 
duce a singular effect on the brain. 2 

Anacathar’'sis, n. [Gr. ana, up, and katairo, to 
purge | (Med.) A purgation by expectoration, in con- 
tradistinction from Cutharsis, or evacuation downward. 

Anacathar'tic, n. (ed.) A medicine that promotes 
expectoration, or vomiting. 

—a. Promoting discharges from the mouth or nostrils. 

Anachar’sis, n Scythian philosopher, who, in the 
time of Solon, visited Athens, where he was so much 
esteemed as to be the only barbarian ever admitted 
to the honor of citizenship. Lived in the 7th cen- 


tury B. o. The life of this philosopher was written by 
Leelius, who, with Plutarch and others, has preserved 
many of his apothegms. 

Anach’oret, n. See Axchonxr. 

Anachron’‘ic, Anachron‘ical. 
ISTIC. 

Anach’ronism, n. [Gr. ana, upward, kronos, time.] 
The name given to an error in chronology, by which 
the date of an event is placed earlier than it really hap- 
pened. Anachronisms are not infrequently to be found 
in works of art, and are sometimes introduced for the 
sake of effect; as where Schiller, in his “ Piccolomini,” 
speaks of a “lightning-conductor,” although not in- 
vented till 150 years later. An error on the other side, 
where an event is placed later than it should be, is 
called a parachronism. 

Anachronis'tie, ANACHRONISTICAL, a. Containing 
an anachronism. 

Anachua’na, a village and bay on the N. coast of the 
Isthmus of Panama; Lat. 6° 41 N.; Lon. 77° 48’ W. 
Anaelache, a snowy peak of the Bolivian Andes: 
height, upward of 22,000 feet. Lat. 18° 12’ 8.; Lon, 69° 

20 W. 


See ANACHRON- 


Anaclas'tic, a. [From Gr. anakiao, to bend back. 
Noting apparent curves seen at the bottom of a vesse! 
of water, caused by the refraction of light. — Worcester. 

Annclas'ties, n pl. That part of optics which consid- 


ers the refraction of light. 

Anac‘letas, the name of two popes. The first is said 
to have suffered death as a martyr, 4. b. 91. — The sec- 
ond, at first called Peter de Lon, was a monk in Clugnx, 
a cardinal and papal legate in France and England, and 
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in 1130, competitor for the papal chair. against innocent 
II. Rome, Milan, and Sicily were on his side, and Roger 
of Sicily received from him the royal title. He also 
maintained himself against Lothaire II., and p. 1138. 

Anacolu’thie, a. Wanting sequence. 

Anacolu’thon, n.(KRhet.) A want of coherence, gen- 
erally arising from inattention on the part of the write? 
or orator. 

Anacon’da, n. (Zoĉl.) A Cingalese serpent, of enormous 
magnitude and strength, belonging to the Boa family. 

Anaco’ in Louisiana, a post-office of Sabine co. 

Anacostia, in the United Nates, u post-office of Wash- 
ington co, District of Columbia. 

Anac’reon, one of the most famous lyric poets of 
Greece, was born at Teos, in Ionia, and flourished about 
500 B. C. Polycrates, king of Samos, invited him to his 
court, and bestowed on him his friendship. Here A. 
composed his songs, inspired by wine and love. After 
the death of his protector, he went to Athens, where he 
met with the most distinguished reception from Hip- 
parchus, The full of the latter drove him from Athens, 
and probably he returned to Teos. But when Tonia re- 
volted from Darius, he fled to Abdera, where he passed 
a gay and happy old age, and died in his 85th year. 
According to tradition, he was choked by a grape-stone. 
The city of Teos put his likeness upon its coins; his statue 
was placed on the Acropolis in Athens, and he was held in 
honor throughout Greece. Only asmall part of his works 
has come down tous. Of 5 books, there are 68 poems re- 
maining, under the name of A. Among these, criticism 
acknowledges but few as genuine. ose generally 
believed to be A.’s are models of delicate grace, sim- 
plicity, and ease. The difficulty of attaining these ex- 
cellences is proved by numberless unsuccessful imita- 
tions, unworthy of the name of <Anacreontics. Ihe 
measure in which A, composed his poeme, and which is 
called after him, is commonly divided into 3 iambuses, 
with a cura. 

Anacreon’'tic, n. A poem in the manner of Anacreon. 


—a. After the manner of Anacreon. 


Anadar'io, in Teras, a post-office of Rusk co., 17 m. 8. 
of Henderson. 

Anadem', and AN Abra“, n. [From Gr. ana. up, and 
dein, to biud.] A crown of flowers; a garland or fillet; 
a wreath. 


“Sweet anademe to gird thy brow."—W. Browne, 


Anadiplo’‘sis, n. [Gr.] (2het.) A figure in which the 
last word or words of a sentence are repeated at the 
beginning of the next; as, “He retained his virtues 
amidst all his misfortunes— misfortunes which no pru- 
dence could foresee or prevent.” 

An'adrom, n. [From Gr. ana, upward, and dromos, 
cause.) A fish of anadromous habits. 

Anad’romous, a. A term applied to the class of fish 
which, at certain seasons, pass from the sea into fresh 
waters, as the salmon. 

An’‘adyr, or Ax am, a river of Siberia rising in Lake 
Ivachno, and after a course of 450 m., falling into an 
inlet of the sea of Anadyr (N. Pacific), in lon. 177° E.— 
There is only one station on its banks, which is called 
Anadyrsk; Lat. 65° N.; Lon. 167° E. 

Anze’mia, n. [From Gr. a, priv., and aima, a eee 
A term used to denote a deficiency of the red globules 
or coloring matter of the blood. It is characterized by 
a pale waxy complexion, and a pallor in those parts, as 
the lips, which are generally suffused. It is to be treated 
with pure air, nourishing diet, and tonics, such as iron. 

Anzemic, a. Bloodless; exsanguious. 

Angesthe’sia, . Gr. from a, priv., and aisthanomai, 
to feel.) er) The name given to the total or partial 
insensibility produced on the human body by the inha- 
lation or absorption of substances acting on the nervons 
system. Those substances are known under the name 
of narcotics. The most familiar instance of A. is that 
produced by an overdose of alcohol, in the case of drunk- 
en people, who become utterly insensible to pain (see 
ALCOHOL). The paralysis of the nerves of sensation by 
the administration of narcotic drugs was known to the 
ancients. The Greeks and Romans used mandragora 
(atropa mandragora), to annul the pain attendant upon 
surgical operations, and the Chinese used the hashish 
(cannabis sativa) for the same purpose, but we have no 
proofs that anesthetic inhalation was ever employed by 
them. In 1795, Richard Pearson recommended the 
inhalation of sulphuric ether for asthma. The power of 
sulphuric ether to produce A. was shown by Godwin 
(1822), Mitchel (1832), Wood and Bache (1834), but the 
inhalation of that substance to prevent pain during sur- 
gical operations was first practised by Dr. Morton, a 
dentist of Boston, Oct. 16th, 1846, at the Massuchusette 
General Hospital. In 1847, Dr. Simpson, of Edinburgh, 
discovered the anæsthetic powers of chloroform, which 
has since become the anesthetic in general use. Amy- 
lene and kerosolene have been much employed, but they 
are now abandoned. The nitrous oxide, or aughing-gas, 
was experimented upon in 1800, by Sir Humphrey Davy. 
It recommends itself by its safety, but there are per- 
sons to whom it only brings excitement in the place of 
sleep. Nevertheless, when mixed with chloroform ne- 
cording to the formula of J. D. Newbrough, an Americar 
dentist, it is powerful enough for use by dentists, and 
may be also highly recommended for all surgical opera- 
tions in which no great effusion of blood takes place. In 
midwifery and dangerous operations, sulphuric ether or 
chloroform must be preferred. The power of chloroform 
is to that of ether in the proportion of 8 to 1; it pro 
duces its effect in from 20 to 60 seconds. while ether 
needs from 3 to 4 minutes. The dose of chloroform is 
from 30 drops to 1 oz.: that of ether is of almost any 
quantity. — It is almost impossible to overrate the 
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advantages attendant upon the judicious use of anms- 
thetics in surgical operations. Countless lives have 
been saved by them, and operations have been performed 
under their influence undreamt of by surgeons twenty 
years ago. The injurious effects attributed to chloro- 
furm are so few and far between, us to be nothing in 
comparison with the benefits arising from its use. 
With an incompurably greater energy, the general 
course of chioroform-anesthesia is similar to that 
of intoxication by alcohol; it consists of the regular 
and progressive extinction of the vital properties of the 
various portions of the nervous system in the order da- 


scribed at the word ALGoHoOL. When the circulation 
becomes very rapidly charged with a large proportion 
of chloroform, the narcotic effect may fail with such 
force upon the sympathetic nerves as to extinguish their 
Vitality at once, the consequence being instantaneous 
paralysis of the heart, which is the source of danger in 
surgical chloroform-anawsthesia, Then, the conclusion ia, 
that the desideratum for the perfectly safe administra- 
tion of chloroform in surgical practice is an apparatus 
which will supply an atmosphere of moderate strength, 
and not above 3°5 per cent. for inhalation, as that in- 
vented by Mr. Clover. The practice of intrusting the 
induction of anwsthesia to unskilled persons without the 
protection of such an apparatus, is to be censured in tho 
strongest terms. See p. 204. 

Antesthet'ie, a. Belonging or relating to anwsthesin. 

~n. A substance which produces insensibility in the whole 
or part of the human body, generally by acting on the 
nervous system, us nitrous oxide, amylene, kerosolene, 
sulphuric ether, and chloroform. — See A\A@sTHESIA. 

Anzs’thetize, v.a. To produce anesthesia by means 
of chloroform or other angsthetics, 

Anagal'lide, n. pl. (Bot.) A tribe of plants, ord. 
Primulacer, q. v. 

Anagallis, u. (Bet.) A gen. of planta, tribe Anagal- 
lide, The common pimpernel, A. arvensis, well known 
as tho poor man’s weather-glass, is u little trailing plant, 
with a pretty scarlet flower and violet mouth, common 
in our fields. The flowers open about eight o'clock in 
the morning, and close in the afternoon, and they are 
so sensitive to light, that in cloudy weather, especially 
when there is moisture in the air, they remain closed 
altogether. 

Anaglyph’ic, n. (Gr. from ana, upon, and glypho, I 
carve.) ( ip.) The name anciently given to a chased or 
embossed work on metal, or to anything worked in relief. 
When raised on stone, the production was a cameo. 
When sunk or indented, it was a diaglyphic, or an in- 
taglio. 


Anaglyptograph’‘ic, a. Belonging to anaglyptog- 
raphy. 

Anaglyptog’raphy, n. (From Gr. ana, up, glyphein, 
to engrave, and grauphein, to write.) The art of so en- 
graving as to give the subject an embossed appearance, 
as if raised from the surface of the paper; — used in 
representing coins, bas-reliefs, and the like.— Webster. 

Anagni, a decayed town in the Campagna di Roma. 37 
m. from Rome; pop. 5,500.— Here Popes Innocent III., 
Gregory IX., Alexander IV., und Boniface VIII., were 
born. 


Anago’ge, and An’ n. or from ana, up, 
and a leading.) An extraordinary elevation of 
mind. — The mystical interpretation of the Scriptures; 
one of the four ordinary modes of interpretation, in dis- 
tinction from the literal, allegorical, and. tropodlogical. 

Anagog‘teal, a. Mysterious: elevated. 

Anagog ically, adv. In a mysterious sense. 

Anagog ics, n. pl Mystical interpretations. 

An’‘agram,n. [Gr. anagramma, from ana, back, and 
graph, I write.) The change of one word or phrase into 
another, by the tranaposition of its Jetters. The most 

roper and most difficult species of A. is that which is 
med by the reading of the letters of a word or words 
backward; as, evil, live. 
“ Live, vile, and evil, have self-same letters: 
He lives but vile, whom evil holds in fetters,” 


A less perfect A. is that which is made by the transposi- 
tion of letters ad libitum. The composition of A. formed 
a favorite exercise of ingenuity in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies. But, perhaps, never was A. more appropriate 
than that made by Dr. Burney on the name of the hero 
of the Nile, just after that important victory took place: 
Horatio Newson, “ Honor est a Nilo.” They are fre- 
quently employed satii ically, or jestingly, with little aim 
beyond that of exercising the ingenuity of their authors. 
Of all the extravagaucs occasioned by the anagram- 
matical fever, when at its height, none probably equals 
that which is recorded of un eccentric Frenchman, An- 
dré Pujom. He read in his own nume the A “ pendu à 
Riom” (the seat of criminal justice in the province of 
Auvergue), felt impelled to fulfil his destiny, committed 
a capital offence in that province, and was actually 
hanged in the place to which the omen pointed. 
Anagrammatiic, ANAGRAMMATICAL, a. Belonging 
to, or forming, an anagram. 
Anagrammatically, 
anagram. 
Anagram‘matism, n. The act or practice of mak- 
ing an 
Anagram’matist, n. A maker of anagrams. 
Anagram’matize, v.a. To make anagrams. 
An’‘agraph, n. From Gr. ana, up, and graphein, to 
write.) An inventory; a commentary. (R.) 
An’agros,n. A measure of grain in Spain, containing 
about two bushels. 
Ana pua, in Tn, a post- village of Victoria co. 
Anaheim, in California, a flourishing post-village of 
Los Angeles co., 8 m. from the sea, 3 m. from Santa 
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‘adv. In the manner of an 
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Anna River. It was founded in 1857, by Germans.— 
Prod. Wines and fruits. 

Anahuag, ((in-ch-wauk’,) the ancient Indian name of 
New Spain or Mexico, and the actual name of the great 
table-land between Lat. 15° and 30° N., and Lon. 95° 
and 110° W., Sce Mexico. 

Anahuac, in Teras, a post-village of Liberty co., in 
the N. k. extremity of Galveston Buy, 35 m. N.E. by N. 
of Galveston. 

A’nal, a. Belonging, or relating to the anus. 

Anal'cite, Anatciug, n. [Gr. analis, weak; from its 
weak electric power.] (Min.) An isometric compoand, 
of the hydrous silicates section. Color white, passing 
into gray. Lustre vitreous; brittle, sometimes nearly 
transparent. Spec. grav. 2278 to 2-068. Comp. silica 
64-4, alumina 23°3, soda 141, water 8-2 = 100. 

Analece tic, a. Collected or selected; made of selections. 
An/alects, ANALECTA, n. pl. [From Gr. ana, up, and 
legein, to gather.) A collection of literary fragments. 
Analem’ma, n. [Gr. analamban», 1 take up.] saw. 
An ortographic projection of the sphere on the plane o! 
the meridian. In this projection the eye is supposed to be 
placed at an infinite distance. Every great circle whose 
lane is perpendicular to the plane ot projection—the 
orizon for example,—is represented by the chord which 
forins its diameter. A small circle parallel to the plane 
of projection is represented by a circle, Every circle, 
great or small, of which the plane when produced does 
not pass through the eye, or is not perpendicular to the 
plane of projection, will be seen obliquely, and under 
the form of an ellipse.—A. also denotes an instrument 
of brass or wood, composed of a plate upon which 
the projection of the sphere is made, hating a horizontal 
fitted to it. Since the invention of trigonometry, con- 

trivances of this sort have become useless. 

Analep’sis, n. (Gr. analambano, to recover.) (Med.) A 
recovery of strength after sickness.—A species of epi- 
lepsy, which proceeds from a disorder of the stomach, 
and with which the patient is apt to be seized very often 
and suddenly :—named, also, ana ia. 

Analep’tic, n. (Gr. ana .] ( Med.) Restoratives 
which serve to repair the strength, and to raise the de- 
pressed spirits. 

a. Comforting ; restorative. 

Analog’ical, a. That expresses or implies analogy. 

Analog ieally, adv. In an analogical or analogous 
manner. 

Analog’icalness, n. The quality of being analogical ; 
fitness to beapplied for the illustration of some analogy. 

Anal ogism, n. (Gr. analogismos, course of reasoning.) 
(Log) An argument from the cause to the effect.—A 
mode of reasoning by analogy. 

Anal ogist, n. One who adheres to analogy. 

Analogous, a. [Fr. analogue, from Gr. ana, according 
to, and logos, proportion.) Having analogy; bearing 
some resemblance or proportion; having something 


parallel. 


„This Incorporal substance may have some sort of existence, 
analoyous to corporeal extension.” — Locke. 


Analogously, adv. In an analogous manner. 

An’alogue, n. A body that resembles another. A fossil 
shell of the same species; as, a recent one is ita analogue. 

Anal’ „ n. (Gr. analogia, from ana, equally, and 
logos, ratio.) (Rhet.) A certain relation and agreement 
between two or more things, which in other respects 
are entirely different. A ratio or relation between two 
objects denotes that they are composed together in refer- 
ence to some quality which they possess in common, or 
tosome manner in which the one is affected by the other. 
In this way we speak of one thing greater, smaller, or 
more beautiful than another; or the relation of a child 
to its parents, of a prince to his people. It is, however, 
only when we come to compare relationa, when we find 
that the relation or ratio of two things is like the rela- 
tions of two other things, that we properly have an 
analogy. A muy resemble B, but there is no analogy 
between them; but if A bears the same relation to B 
that C does to D, then there is analogy. In relation 
we have only two terms or objects of comparison ; 
in analogy we must have four, though it is not neces- 
sary that all the four be different; for A may bear the 
same relation to B that B does to O. Two things may 
be connected by analogy, though they bear in themselves 
no resemblance to each other; for, in analogy, all other 
attributes are kept out of view but those in which they 
agree. Thus, the bark of a tree is analogous to the skin 
of an animal, though there is no resemblance between 
them, In reasoning from analogy, we proceed upon the 
assumption that things which have many observed 
attributes in common have other not observed attributes 
also in common. Analogy concludes from something 
observed to something not observed. Like induction, it 
can give usa high degree of probability, but it never 
reaches to necessity. 

(Geom.) The same thing as proportion, or the equality 
or similitude of ratios.—See PROPORTION. 

(Zoöl.) The relation which animals bear to another in 
tho similarity of a smaller proportion of their organi- 
zation; thus, the Ascalaphus italicus, in the length and 
knobbed extremities of its antennæ, the coloring of its 
wings, and its general aspect, exhibits a striking re 
semblance to a butterfly; but in all the essential parts 
of its organization it adheres to the neuropterous type 
of structure: its relation to the Lepidoptera is therefore 
raid to be one of analogy, while it is connected to the 
ant-lions by the order of affinity. 

(Gram.) A conformity in the principles or organiza- 
tion of different words, or collections of words, 

Analomink, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Monroe 
co. 
0 
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Anal’ysis, u.: pl. AwAL'rers. [Gr, the act of unloos 
ing.] The process by which facts, results, or reasonings 
are separated into their single and component parts, or 
by means of which a simple truth is obtained, when 
given in a more complicated form. So that, in its most 
general sense, the greatest part of human knowledge 
consists in the results of analysis. Its opposite js syn- 
thesis, which is the act of putting together.—It is aleo 
used for a brief, but methodical illustration of the prin- 
ciples of a science; in which sense it is nearly synony- 
mous with what is termed a synopsis. 

(Math.) The means made use of for discovering the 
truth or falsehood of a proposition, or its possibility 
and impossibility. This is done by supposing the pro- 
position, such as it is, true; and examining what follows 
from thence, until we arrive at some evident truth, or 
some impossibility, of which the first proposition is a 
necessary consequence; and from thence establish the 
truth, or impossibility of that proposition. “It is used 
in contradistinction to the geometrical method, so that 
every mathematical process in which symbols are em- 
ployed, and which is not geometrical, is analytical. A. 
is the great instrument of invention, and to its success- 
ful cultivation may be ascribed the immense improve- 
Ment which has taken place in mathematics, and the 
vast range of discoveries which have been made in 
philosophy during the last two centuries.—In Arithme- 


tic and Descriptive Geometry, they give the name of A. 
to the synopsis or exposition of the principles to be em- 
ployed in demonstrating @ proposition, or solving a 
problem.”— W. G. Peck. 

(Gram.) The explaining the etymology, construction, 
and other properties of words. 

( Bot.) The study of a plant in its different parts; its 
dissection. 

(Chem.) The separation of compound bodies, either 

into their simpler or their elementary constituents, 
When merely the number and nature of these are as- 
certained, it is termed qualitatire analysis; but when 
their proportions also are determined, the analysis is 
quantitative. If the analysis consist only in determin- 
ing the quantities of the simpler constituents of a com- 
pound, it is proximate, as when carbonate of potash is 
separated into carbonic acid and potash; but when the 
operation is extended, and the carbonic acid is resolved 
into carbon and oxygen, and the potash into potassium 
and oxygen, the analysis is ultimate; for neither carbon, 
oxygen, nor potassium is divisible into two or more 
kinds of matter. The theory of definite proportion, or 
Alomic Theory, as it is usually culled, has materially 
facilitated many analytical processes, and is specially 
valuable in furnishing an unerring test or criterion of 
the general accuracy of the results. 

An’atyst, n. [Fr. analyste.) One who is versed in 
analysis. 

Analyt'ie, ANALYTICAL, a. Proceeding by analysis; 
resolving anything into its first princip.es or elements; 
as an analytical experiment in chemistry. 

Analytically, adv. In an analytical manner. 

Analytics, n. sing. The science of unalysis. Any 
branch of a science analytically considered. 

Analyz’able, a. That may be analyzed. 

Analyz’ableness, n. The state of being analyzable. 

Analyza'tion, u. The act of analyzing. 

An’a ya v.a. To resolve a compound into its first 
principles; to study a thing unto its component parts 
or propositions —See ANALYSIS. 

Analyzer. u. One who, or that which, analyzes, or 
has the power of analyzing. 

A’nam, or An-nam, EXPIRE or. See Cocum-CMNA. 

Anam’bas,a group of fifteen islands in the China sea, 
mostly inhabited Ly poor Malays. 1%. about 1,500, 

Anamirapa’sum, a river in Brazil, prov. of Para, 
which, atter a course of 200 m., falls into the estuary 
of the Amazons, at Lat. 0° 15“ S.; Lon. 50° 65° W. 

Anamir’ta, n, (Bot.) See Coccutus INDICUS. 

Anamne'sis, n. [Gr. from ana, again, and mnesis, a 
remembering.) ( Rhet.) An enumeration of the things 
treated of before; a sort of recapitulation, 

Anamor phosis, n. [Gr. ana, backward, and morphé, 
form.) (/*ersp.) The representation of some image, 
either on a plane or curved surface, which appears de- 
formed or disturbed when viewed in the common way, 
but which appears regular and in just proportion when 
viewed from a particular point, or on being reflected 
from a curved mirror. 

(Zodl. and Bet.) The change of form which may be 
traced throughout the species of higher members of a 
natural group of animals or plants, either in the actual 
series, or as they have succeeded each other in the course 
of time on this planet.— Brande. 

Anamo’sa, in wa, n post-village, cap. of Jones co., 
ones.” Wapsipicon river, 40 m. N.E. of Iowa city; pop, 

€ ; 

A'’namur, the most southern point of Asia Minor. Lat. 
36° X N.; Lon. 32° 50’ E. 

Ana‘nas, n. (Bo. See ANANASSA, 

Ananas’sa, n. (Bot.) A gen. of plants, ord. Bromeli- 

acee, The common Pine-apple, A. satira, gives one of 
the most delicious fruits we have (Fig. 423). A native 
of the hotter parts of South America, it has been nat- 
uralized in Africa and India. From the fibres of its 
leaves a fine kind of muslin is prepared. At first, the 
fruit presents only a mass of flowers, the calyces and 
bractæ being united together, but atterward it becomes 
succulent. It is covered on all sides with amall trian- 
gular scales, and resembles in appearance the strobile 
of the pine-tree; hence its common English pame. 
Many varieties are cultivated. When wild, the pine- 


apple bears seeds like other plants; but in a state of 
cultivation, generally owjug to the succujence of all the 
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parts, no seeds are produced, and consequently the plants 
can only be multipiied by suckers, or by their branches, 
which ers call the gills and crown. 

An' an e, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of Butler co. 

An’‘andale, in Virginia, a post-office of Fairfax co, 

Anan‘drous, a. From Gr. an, for a priv., und aner, 
a man.] ( Bot.) Destitute of stamens. 

Anan’‘gular, a. Containing no angle. (R.) 

Ananias, (Heb, the cloud of the Lord.] A hypocrite 
of the primitive church at Jerusalem, who was struck 
dead, with his wife Sapphira. for lying—An evangelist 
of Damascus.—A tyrannical high-priest of the Jews. 

Aua’pa, a fortified town and fortress of Russia, in Cir- 
cassia, on the N.E. coast of the Black sea, 47 m. S. E. of 
Yenikale; Lat. 44° 54’ 52”; Lon. 37° 18 21” E. This town, 
ceded to Russia by the Turks in 1828, is at present onl 
important asa military post; but so great are the ad- 
vantages offered by its situation, that it will probably 
become the seat of a considerable e Pp. a 

‘apest, n. [From Gr. ana, back, patein, to strike. 

MP) Mol te Greek and Latin metre, consisting 10 

wo short syllables followed by a long. It was some- 
times called Antidactylus, as being the opposite of the 
dactyle, which consists of along syllable followed by two 
short. Assuming accent in English to be the same thing 
with quantity in Greek and Latin, the word temperal 
would be an example of a dactyle, and the word super- 
ddd of un anapest. From the tendency of English enun- 
ciation to carry back the accent toward the begin- 
ning of polysyllables, there are not many single words 
which make anapests in our language. But the foot 
frequently results from the union of two or more words: 
asin Dé you hear, Lět alone; and sometimes it is found 
in part of a single word; as, for instance, in the three 
middle syllables of the word anticipation. The predomi- 
nance of dactyles in English, and of anapests in French, 
forms one of the most marked distinctions between the 
musical character of the one language und that of the 
other. 

Anapestic Verse, a species of verse composed of a suc- 
cession of anapests. Among the Greeks, the anapestic 
verse was freely used both in tragedy and comedy; some 
forms of it occur very often in Aristophanes, Both in 
tragedy and comedy, the anapestic verse admits also 
ductyles and spondves. In English, only poems of the 
lighter sort have been usually written in anapestic verse. 
Anstey’s New Bath Guid may be quoted asa well-known 
example. The line is often reduced to eleven syllables, 
by the retrenchment of the first, or the substitution at 
the beginning of an iambus instead of the nnapest. 
Thus, in the following lines from the work just men- 
tioned, 

„For I'm told the discourses of persons refined, 

Are better than books for improving the mind, 

But a great deal of judgmeut's required in the skimming 

The polite conversation of seusible women,” 
it will be observed, that the first foot of the second line 
consists only of one short or unaccented syHable fol- 
lowed by a long: and a similar retrenchment might be 
made of the commencing syllable of any of the others, 
without spoiling its prosody 

Ana ‘tie, n. The xnapestic measure.—See A NAPEST, 

—4 ‘longing to, or consisting of an anupestic foot. 

Anapes'tical, a. The same as ANAPESTIC. 

Anapest'ically, viv. In un anapestic manner. 

Anapho’ra, x. [Gr. from ana, up, back, and pherein, 
to carry] ( khet.) A figure which consists in the rep- 
etition of the same word or phrase at the beginning of 
several successive sentences: as, “ Where is the wise? 
Where is the scribe? Where is the disputer of this 
world?”—A similar repetition at the end of sentences is 
called epiphora, or homoioleleuton. Anaphora is some- 
times used as the general name for both figures ; the for- 
mer is then called epunaphora. The A. aims to increase 
the energy of the phrase, but is often rendered ineffectual 
by too frequent repetition. 

Anaphrodi'‘sia, n. [Gr. from a, priv, and aphrodisia, 
the feast of Venus.] (Med.) Impotence, arising from 
paralysis, or from gonorrhcea. 

Anaplerot'ie, n. [Krom Gr. ana, up, and pleroyn, to 
fill.) (ed.) A medicine which restitutes. or fills up 
wasted parts; a renewing of wasted parts. 

Anaquass’cook, in New York, a post-office of Wash- 
ington co. 

An’arch, n. (Gr. anarchos.] An author of anarchy; one 
who causes confusion, or excites revolt. (o) 


Him thus the anarch old .... answer'd.""—Milton. 


Anar’chal, a. Anarchical. (R) 

Anarchie, ANARCHICAL, a. [ Fr. anarchique.] Confused; 
without rule or government. 

~ In this anarchical and rebellious state of human nature,“ 
Cheyne. 

An’archism, n. Ir. anarchisme.) A state of anarchy. 

Anarchist, n. Fr. anarchiste.) A promoter of dis- 
order, revolt, or anarchy. 

An’archize, v.a. To bring into a state of anarchy.— 

Webster. 

Anarchy, (dn’dr-ke,) n. [From Gr. a, priv., and arche, 
goverument; Fr. anarchie.] (Polit.) Properly, the entire 
absence of political government; the condition of a 
society or collection of human beings inhabiting the 
same country, who are not subject to acommon sover- 
eign. Every society of persons living ina state of nature 
(as it ia termed) is in a state of anarchy; whether that 
state of nature should exist in a society which has never 
known political rule,as a horde of savages; or should 
arise in a political society in consequence of resistance 
on the part of the subjects to the sovereign, by which 
the person or persons in whom the sovereignty is lodged 
are forcibly deprived of that power. Such intervals are 
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commonly of short duration; but after most revolutions, 
by which a violent change of government has been 
effected, there has been a short period during which 
there was no person or body of persons who exercised 
the executive or legislative sovereignty,—that is to say, 
a period of A.—Anurchy is sometimes used in a trans- 
ferred or improper sense to signily the condition of a 
political society, in which, accoiding to the writer or 
speaker, there hus been an undue remissness or supine- 
ness of the sovereign, and especially of those who wield 
the executive power. In the former sense, A. means 
the state of a society in which there is no political govern- 
ment; in its second sense, it means the state of a politi- 
cal society in which there has been a deficient exercise 
of the sovereign power, As an insufficiency of govern- 
ment is likely to lead to no government at all, the term 
A. has, by a common exaggeration, been used to signify 
the small degree, where it properly means the entire 
absence. 

Anar’rhicus, ANARRICHAS, or ANARRHICHAS, n. (Zodl.) 


A gen. of Acanthopterygious fishes, bearing great rc- 


semblance to the Blennies, except in their being destitute 
of ventral fins. 

Anar’'throus, a [From Gr. an, priv., and arthron, 
joint, the article.) (Gram.) Without the article. 

(Zél.) Having neither legs nor wings, as some insects. 

A’nas, n.( Zl.) A gen. of birds of the sub-fam. Anating, 
distinguished by a bill broad, depressed, larger than the 
head, and a pointed tail. The common wild duck or 
mallard, A. boschus, is the original stock of our tame or 
domesticated duck. The flesh of the wild duck is highly 
esteemed as an article of food. The tame, or domesti- 
cated duck is a very valuable bird, as contributing to 
man's subsistence. Ducks are reared with greater 
facility than almost any other domesticated fowl, as 
they subsist on scattered corn, the refuse of vegetable 
and animal substances, worms, snails, and insects. They 
annually lay a great number of eggs, and the ducklings 
are easily fattened. The widgeon (Mareca penelope), a 
species of the same genus. is a migratory bird, bred in the 
morasses of the north, which they quit on the approach 
of winter, spreading themselves along the shores, and 
over the marshes and lakes in various parts of the U. 
Stites. They are easily domesticated in places where 
there isplenty of water, andare much admired for their 
beauty and sprightliness. 


Fig. 119.—wipcron; (Mareca Penelope.) 


Anasar’ca, n. ( Med.) See Dropsy. 

Anasar’cous, a. Kelating to, or affected by, the species 
of dropsy named Anasarca, 

Anastal'tie, a. From Gr ana, up, and stellcin, to send.) 
(Med.) Astringent: styptic. 

Anasta’sia, an island on the E. coast of Florida, 18 m. 
long, 14% broad. Lat. 29° 40 N.; Lon. 81° W. 

Anastasius I., em r of Constantinople. succeeded 
Zeno, a. D. 491. He distinguished himself by his mod- 
eration toward different Christian sects, whose quarrels 
at that time disturbed the peace and safety of the 
Byzantine empire. He died 4. D. 518, after a reign of 
27 years. 

Anasra’sius II., proclaimed emperor of Constantinople 
after the deposition of Philippicus, 713; was dethroned 


by Theodosius, 716, and afterwards put to death abt.720- 


Anasta’sius, I., Pope, a native of Rome, succeeded 
Siricius about the year 398. He was a contemporary of 
St. Jerome, who speaks highly of his probity and apos- 
tolic zeal. D. 402, and was succeeded by Innocent I. 

Anasta/sivs II., a native of Rome, succeeded Gelasius I. 
in 496. D. after a short pontificate, 498. 

Awnasra’sius III., likewise a Roman, succeeded Sergius III. 
in 911, and p. the following year, 

Anasra’sius IV., Cardinal Conrad, elected Pope in 1153, 
after the death of Eugenius III., and p. 1154. 

Anastat'ie, a. [From Gr. ana, up, and statikos, causing 
to stand.) Having the quality of opening the vessels, or 
of removing obstructions. 

Anastomo’sis, n. | From Gr. ana, through, and stoma, 
a mouth. ] (Anat. and Bet.) Thecommunication of blood- 
vessels with each other by the opening of the one into 
the other. The blood-versels are the tubes by which the 
different parts of the body are supplied with nourish- 
ment. If the blood-vessels destined to nourish a part be 
obstructed so that it cannot receive a due supply of 
blood, that part must necessarily die, or, us it is techni- 
cally termed, mortify. But the bloud-vessels are soft, 
compressible tubes, liable, by innumerable circum- 
stances, to have their sides brought so closely into con- 
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tact as to prevent the flow of a single particle of blood 
throngh — In order to prevent the consequences 
that would result to the system from the operation of 
causes thus tending to impede the circulation, provision 
is made for the freest possible communication between 
the main trunks of the blood-vessels and their branches, 
and between one branch and another. It will be shown 
hereafter (see ARI ERY) that all the arteries of the body 
spring from one great trunk which issues from the 
heart, and which passes from the heart through the 
chest, into the abdomen, where it divides into large 
branches which supply the lower extremities. In thia 
course this vessel gives off innumerable branches, which 
supply different parts of the body, and these branches 
form innumerable unions with otber branches which 
proceaa from the main trunk of the artery. All the 

ranches which form such communications are called 
a@nastrmosing branches, aud this union of branch with 
branch is termed anastomosis. Now, so numerous are 
these anastomosing branches, and so competent are they 
to carry on the circulation, that if the main trunk of the 
aorta be tied in the abdomen, or even in the chest, the 
lower extremities will receive a sufficient supply of blood 
to maintain their vitality through these collateral or 
anastomosing branches. The kuowledge of this fact 
enables the modern surgeon to pertorm with ease and 
safety operations which the surgeon of former times 
would have pronounced impossible. 

Anastomot'ie, n. and a. (ed.) That which opens the 
pores and mouths of the vessels, as cathartics, diuret- 
ics, sudorifics, &c. 

Anas’‘trophe, u. [From Gr. ana, back and strephein, to 
turn.) (Rħet.) A species of inversion or departure from 
the ordinary construction of words. The Latin locutions 
mecum, vobiscum, are anastrophes for cum me, cum volis. 
The Euglish locution, here J am, for I am here, is also an 
anastrophe, 

Anath’ema, n. [Gr. from ana, up, and tithemi, to put; 
properly, to separate.) (Eccl, Hist.) The cutting off a 
person or persons from communion with the faithful; 
expulsion; curse. The Greek and Roman Catholic 
churches both make use of the A. In the latter it only 
can be pronounced by a pope, council, or some of the 
superior clergy. The subject of the A., who is himself 
termed an Anathema, is declared an outcast from the 
Catholic church ; all Catholics are forbidden to associate 
with him, and utter destruction is denounced against 
him, both in body and soul. The curse is terrible. Mere 
excommunication is less severe. When an heretic wishes 
to reconcile himself with the Church, he is obliged to suy 
anathema to his errors. 

Anathemat'ical, a. Having the properties of, or re- 
lating to, an anathema, 


Anathemat ically, adv. In an anathematical man- 


ner. 

Anath’ematism, and ANATHEMATIZA’TION, n. The 
act of anathematizing. 

Anath’ematize, v. a. Fr. anathematiser.] To pro- 
nounce anathema; to excommunicate. 

Anath’ematizer, n. One who pronounces an an- 
athema, 

An/‘athoth. [Heb., answer, song, affliction, or poverty.] 
A grandson of Benjamin.— A city of the Levites, the 
birthplace of Jeremiah. 

Anat ide, n. pl. (Zodl.) The duck tribe; an extensive 
fam. of birds, ord, Anseres, or Natatores. They are prin- 
cipally distinguished by a broad, depressed bill, which is 
covered with asoft skin; and b the hinder toe not being 
included in the web. The family, including the Ducks, 
the Goose, the Swan, &c , is divided into numerous gen- 
era, spread over all parts of the world. 

Anatine, u. pl. (Z0dl,) A sub-fam. of the Anatida, 
containing the Ducks, properly so called. There are 
many species, generally seen on lakes and rivers, but 
sometimes also ou the seashore, and living on vegetables, 
grains, insects, and shell-fish. The principal genera 
are Anas, or common duck; Memus, or shieldrakes; 
Cairina, or musk-ducks; Aythya, or pochards; Somate- 
ria, or vider-ducks; Oidemiu, or scoters. 

Anatocism, u. Gr. anatokismos.] Compound interest. 

Anato'lia, See Natrona. 

Anatoli’ce, a town of Etolia, in Greece, 6 m. from 
Missoloughi, standing on a rocky island in a salt lagune 
on the M. side of the Gulf of Patras. Ihe inhabitants 
are chiefly fishermen. Lat. 35° 24“ N.; Lon. 21° 18’ E. 
The houses of this town are mostly built upon piles, and 
number about 400. In March, 1826, the town surren- 
dered to the Egyptian troops of Ibrahim Pasha. 

Anatomic, Anatomical, a. Relating or belonging to 
anatomy. 

Anatomically, adv. In an anatomical manner. 

Anat/omist, . One who is skilled in anatomy. 

Anatomiza'tion, n. Ihe act of anatomizing. 

Anat/omize, v.a. To dissect an animal; to divide the 
body into its component or constituent parts ;—hence, to 
lay anything open distinctly, and by minute parts. 

Anatomy, n. [From Gr. anatomé, to separate a thing 
into parts by cutting; Lat., It, Sp. anoumia; Fr. 
anatomie.) The act of dissecting, or artificially sep- 
arating and taking to pieces the different parts of the 
human body, to discover their situation, structure, and 
economy.—The doctrine of the structure of an organ- 
ized substance, learned by dissection—The dissection 
of the bodies of animals is called Zoötomy, or Compara- 
tive Anatomy. A. is a part of Natural History, and 
one of the most important in the sciences of Medicine 
and Surgery. This art is very ancient, thongh for a long 
time known only in an imperfect manner. In the writ 
ings of Plato we see that the philosophers had carefully 
considered the human body, both in its organization 
and functions; and though they had not arrived at the 
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knowledge of the more minute and intricate parts, 
which required the successive labor and attention of 
many ages, they have made up very noble and comprehen- 
sive ideas of the subject in general. Plato 55 the 
rudiments of the circulation of the blood, viz.: The 
heart is the centre or knot of the blood-vessels; the 
spring or fountain of the blood which is carried impetu- 
ously round; the blood is the pabulum or food of the 
fiesh; and for the pui "s of nourishment, the body is 
laid out into canals, like those which are drawn through 
gon, that the blood may be Pontian, as, y a 
n, to every part of the pervious y.” — Hip- 
— who lived 400 years before the Christian Era, 
generally supposed to be the first who wrote upon 


. Nothing is known that was written expressly 
upon the subject before; and the first anatomical dis- 
section which has been recorded, was made by his friend 
Democritusof Abdera The descriptions by Hippocrates 
were imperfect and incorrect, except that of the bones. 
He seems to have studied mostly from animals. From 
— to Galen, who flourished 131 years ufter the 

tiun Era, that is, in the space of about 600 years, 
anatomy was greatly improved by more accurate and 
extended observations. During this time a great insti- 
tution for Grecian education was established at Alexan- 
dria, Egypt, in the palace itself, with a museum and 
library, by the great Ptolemus. A., among other sciences, 
blicly taught. Herophilas and Erasistratus were 

the: distinguish anatomists „t that time; and according 


to the writings of Celsus, the first (Herophilus) was 
allowed to open the bodies of living culprits. He added 
s important discoveries about the brain, the action 

Of the uerves, the blood-vessels of the intestines, &c. 
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Rome; and during this time Celsus, Rufus, Pliny, Cœ- 
lius, Aurelianus, and Aræteus, made anatomical obser- 
vations. Toward the end of the second century, Galen, 
whose name is so well known to the medical world, 
applied himself to the study of anatomy, and did more 
than all who went before him. The Roman empire 
being now overwhelmed by barbarous nations, every 
appearance of science was almost extinguished in Eu- 
rope. The only remains of it were among the Arabians 
in Spain, and in Asia. A 2 impression against 
dissection vailed until the 16th century, when the 
Emperor Charles V. ordered a consultation to be held 
by the divines of Salamanca, to determine whether or 
not it was lawful in point of conscience to dissect a dead 
body. In the 15th century, but one great man flour- 
ished, Leonardo da Vinci, in Italy. He was a painter, 
and made dissections to make drawings to paint from. 
In the beginning of the 16th century, Achillanus, Bene- 
dictus, Berengarius, and Massa followed out the improve- 
ment of anatomy in Italy. Soon after this, about 1540, 
the great Vesalius appeared. He was born in Brussels, 
went to Louvuin, and to Paris to teach anatomy, and 
from there was called to Italy. In his disputations with 
the other anatomists of his time, they made their appeals 
to the human body; and thus in a few years he art 
was greatly improved. He guve the names to the mus- 
cles, most of which are retained to this day. Formerly 
they were distinguished by numbers. In 1561, Fallopius 
published a treatise on Anatomy, at Padua. He made 
many great discoveries. In 1563, Eustachius published 
his work at Venice. From this time the study of anat- 
omy gradually diffused itself throughout Europe. In 
the 17th century, Harvey discove the circulation of 
the blood; ee the thoracic duct; Bartholine, the 
lymphatics ; nnd Malpighi, Bellinus, Wirzung, Schneider, 
Bidlov, &c., flourished, In the 18th century, Pacchioni, 
Valsalva, Lancise, Morgagni, Hunter, Albin, Haller, 
Boerhaave, Vicq d’Azyr, and Monro became noted for 
their anatomical researches, as well as Meckel, Horner, 
Tiedemann, Müller, Seiler, Weber, Bischoff, Gray, Leidy, 
Goodsir, Bowman, Hyrtel, Henle, Rokitansky, Kölliker, 
Virchow, and others in the present century, — The anat- 
omy of the body is divided into different groups accord- 
ing to the organs, &c., as, Osteology, treats of the form, 
structure, &c. of the bones; Myolagy, of the muscles; 
Syndesmology, of the ligaments; Splanchnology, of the 
viscera; Angiology, of the vessels; Neurology, of the 
brain and nerves; „of the skin. 


7 Anatri’be, n. [From on anatribo, to rub.] (Med.) 
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Fig. 120.—antenizs or THE HUMAN BODY. 

1. Tarsal.—2. Peroneal. — 3. Posterior tibial.—4. Anterior tibial. 
5. Femoral. —6. Miac. — 7. Sacral. — 8. Renal. —9. Intercostal. — 
10. Aorta.—11. Subciavian.—12. Carotid.—13. Vertebral.—14. Tem- 

15. Curvature of the Aorta. — 16. Axillary.— 17. Brachial. 
Corliac, — 19. Mesenteric arteries. — 20. Radial, —2l. Ulnar. 
See Axreny. 
Erasistratns defined more particularly the structure of 
the brain, and discovered and named the valves in the 
vena cava.—The Romans did not apply themselves to 
anatomy for a long time—Archugathus was the first 
Greek established in Kome, and he was ban- 
ished the city on account of the severity of his opera- 
tions. Asclepiades flourished in Rome in the time of 
Pompey, attained a very high reputation, One 
us, commonly thought to be a pupil of Asclepiades, 
accounted for the right side of the body becoming para- 
lytic on putting the left side of the brain, in the same 
mauner as has nm done by the moderns, viz.: by the 
crossing of the nerves from the right to the left side, &c, 
From the time of Asclepiades to the second century. 
physicians seem to have been greatly encouraged in 


Friction all over the body. 

Anaux’ite, n. (Min.) A greenish-white, pearly, gran- 
ular variety of Cimolite. 

Ana’va, a river of Brazil, and a tributary of the Branca 
or Parima, Length abt. 200 m. 

Anavelha’‘na, a river of Brazil, and an affluent of the 
Rio Negro, into which it falls near Toroma. Length 
abt 200 m. . 

Anaxagoras, one of the principal Ionic philosophers, 
B. at Clazomene, B. c. 500. He visited Egypt, and went 
to Athens, where he formed an intimacy with Pericles. 
His principle was, “from nothing comes nothing.” He 
adopted, therefore, the idea of a chaos, and as the pri- 
mary element of all bodies, a kind of atoms, of the same 
nature as the bodies which they formed. These atoms, 
in themselves motionless, were, in the beginning, put in 
motion by another pe d eternal, immaterial, spiritual, 
elementary being, which he called Intelligence. He con- 
tended that the real existence of things, perceived by 
our senses, could not be demonstrably proved, and con- 
sidered reason as the source of truth. On acconnt of this 
principle, many have regarded him as the first theist 
among the philosophers. D. 428 B. ©. 

Anaximander, a philosopher of Miletus, B. 610 B. © 
He discovered, or taught at least, the inclination of the 
elliptic, and was the first to use figures to illustrate the 

ropositions of Geometry, His system seems to have 
Teen that infinity is the origin of all existence, from 
which all emanates, and to which everything returns. 
The number of worlds is, according to him, infinite. D. 
546 B. c. 

Anaximenes, a philosopher of Miletus, flourished 
about 556 B. C. He was a disciple of Anaximander, 
from whose doctrines he, however, deviated. According 
to him, the air is the infinite, divine, perpetually active, 
first principle of all things. Pliny attributes to him the 
invention of the sun-dial. 

An’bert Kend. [Hind., the cistern of the waters of 
life.) A celebrated book of the Brahmins, wherein the 
Indian religion and philosophy are contained. It is di- 
vided into 50 beths or discourses, each consisting of 10 
chapters. It has been translated into Arabic, under the 
title of Morat al Maani, i. e.. the marrow of intelligence. 

An’‘bury, n. (Furriery.) An AMBURY, q. v. 

(Gard.) An A., or club-root, is a sòrt of galls produced 
by insects on the roots of cabbages, turnips, hollyhocks, 
and other species of cultivated plants. The destruction 
of the adult insects before they have laid their eggs, is 
the only remedy indicated against anbury; and it is pe- 
culiarly difficult to put this into practice, in the case of 
so small a species, 

An/‘caster, in Canada West, a 83 and town- 
ship of Wentworth co., 8 m. WS. W. of Hamilton. 

Ancen is, a town of France, dep. of Loire-inférieure, on 
the Loire, 21 m. K. N. E. of — 4,628, 

Ancestor, n. Fr. ancêtres, pl.; from Lat. antecessor, 
one who goes J One from whom a person descends. 
either by the father or mother; a progenitor; a fore- 
futher. 

Ancestors. — All nations, in any way civilized, have 

d respect to the memory of their ancestors. Some 
ion gone so far as to offer them religious homage. The 
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Bible abounds in genealogies, and modern travellers 
state, that the same pride of descent prevails among the 
Arabians, Persians, &c. Men of rank in the East are 
frequently entertained with songs in praise of their an- 
cestors — a custom which prevailed in Greece and Rome, 
and throughout Europe in the middle ages. There is 
hardly any age which does not furnish many instancea 
some even in the shape of political institutions, of an 
erroneous transfer to a man’s posterity of the honor 
belonging to himself, by which a natural and laudable 
feeling has been made the source of much injastice, and 
moral and political confusion, Another very common 
fault, into which mankind constantly fall, that of 
suffering reverence felt for the persons of ancestors to 
produce an undue respect for their knowledge and wis- 
dom,—an error which arises, perhaps, partly from the 
idea of age and experience attached to that of ances- 
tors. The age and experience of living ancestors de- 
mand our char ity and the same feeling is transferred to 
the dead and to former ages. which, in point of fact, 
were younger and less experienced than we. Individu- 
als and whole nations act as if wisdom belonged only to 
the dead. The Americans are noted fur the esteem in 
which they hold their ancestors, but they do not look to 
the past ages as to the only model to be imitated. The 
true feeling of respect to ancestors has been admirably 
expressed by one of their orators, who said: “ Let us not 
act as they did, but as they would have acted to-day.” 
(Law.) One that has gone before in a family; it diffe 
from predecessor, in that it is applied to a natural per- 
son and his progenitors, while the latter is applied toa 
corporation, and those who have he! offices re those 
who now fill them. 

Ancesto’rial, a. Ancestral. 

An’cestral, a. Relating to, or having been done by 
one’s ancestors.—That which belonged to one’s ancestor. 

(Law.) Ancestral estates are such as come to the pos- 
seasor by descent. 

An’cestress, n. A female ancestor. 

An’cestry, n. [From ancestor.) Lineage; a series of 
ancestors, or progenitors; the persors who compose the 
lineage.— Hence, the honor of descent; birth. 

Title and ancestry render a good man more illustrious, but an 
ill one, more contemptible.” — Addison. 

Anch’‘ilops, n. The same as Kors, q. v. 

Anchi'ses, son of Capys, and great-grandson of Troas. 
Venus, captivated by his beauty, appeared to him on 
Mount Ida, (according to some, near the river Simois,) 
in the shape of a Phrygian shepherdess, and bore him 
Æneas. His son carried him off on his shoulders at the 
burning of Troy, and made him the companion of his 
voyage to Italy. He died during the voyage, in Sicily. 
According to other accounts, Jupiter killed A. with a 
thunder-bolt, because, when excited with wine, he be- 
trayed the secret of his intimacy with Venus. 

Anch/olme, a river of England, rising in Lincoln- 
shire, and joining the Humber 9 miles from Glanford 


Brigg. . 

Anchor, (dng’kiir,) n. [Lat. anchora ; Fr. ancre.) ( Naut.) 
A heavy iron instrument cast or dropped from aship into 
the water in a harbor or roadstead, to retain her in a 
convenient station there, the several parts of which 
are shown in the accompanying figure.—A. were origi- 


Pig. 121. 
A. The ring. 


B. The — (placed at right angles with the plane of the arms.) 

C. The shank. 

D. The crown, or place where the arms are joined to the shank. 

K. The arms. 

G. The throat of the arms, or rounded angular point where the 

arm is joined by the shank. 

H. The palms, or flu 

L. The bill, or peak. The end of the shank, on A, is called a nut. 
nally mere weights; at present they are so contrived as 
to sink into the earth as soon as they reach it, and to 
bear a great strain before they can be loosened or dis- 
lodged, The number of anchors carried at both the 
bows and stern of a ship have been finally reduced to 
four principal, and these all at the bows. The anchors 
supplied to men-of-war are the best and small bowers, the 
shert, and the spare; these are of the largest size; to 
which are added, the stream and the kedge, which are 
used for particular or for bay yg purposes, Since 
there is but small difference in the form of anchors of 
different weights, the stream of a large vessel serves for 
the bower of a smaller.—“ An A. comes home, when it 
loses its hold of the ground. by the violence of the sea 
or wind; in which case. as the vessel drifts, the anchor 
drags.—To cast A., is to release it from the cathead by 
letting run the cathead-stoppers, that it may fall to the 
bottom, and so hold the vessel.— Tn lie at A„ or riding at 
A. ; the situation of a vessel which is kept in a partic 
lar place by her A. resting on the ground. — T» back an 
A.; to lay ont or plant a smaller A. abead of the large 
one by which the vessel rides; the cable of the former 
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being fastened to the crown of the latter, or secured with 
a running clinch around the cable of the latter, to fetch 
up at the ring II cat and fish an A.; to ruise the ring 
to the cathead by the cat-purchase, and then hoist the 
flukes to the gunwale by the fish purchase, after which 
the cat-stopper and shank painter are pussed.— To sweep 
Sor an A.; to sweep with the bight of u rope over the 
bottom, to find u lost A.— To shue an A ; to place over 
the flukes, broad, triangular pieces of plank, that the A. 
may take hold better in a soft bottom.— To weigh an A. ; 
to heave it up to the bows by means of the cable, in 
order to set sail.” 

Arch.) See ECHINUS. 

Gm.) A Dutch liquid measure. See ANKER. 

—Metaphorically, that which confers stability or se- 

curity.— Wircester. 
“ Which hope we have as an anchor of the soul. —Heb. vi. 17. 


An anchor, 0 is the symbol of Hope. 


Anch’or, v.a. To place at anchor; as, to anchor a ship. 
Figuratively, to fix or fasten; to fix in a stable condi- 
tion ; as, to anchor the cables of a suspension-bridge. 


“ Till that my nails were anchored in thine eyes. — Shake. 


—v.n. To cast anchor; as, the ship anchored in the harbor. 
Figuratively, to stop; to rest; to rest upon; as.“ My 
intention anchors on Isabel.” —Shaks. 

Anch’orable, a. Fit for anchorage. 

Anch’o e, n. Fr. ancrayr.| A suitable place to 
drop an anchor.—The hold of the anchor.—The dues or 
duty paid for the liberty of anchoring in a port. 

Anch’ored, or Adcub. p.a. (Her.) Having the ex- 
tremities turned back, like the flukes of an anchor; as, 
an anchored aay bmi — 

Anch’oress, n. A female anchore 

Anch'oret, Anach’oret, or An“ echorite. n. (Gr. 
anarhoreles.| A person who retires from the world 
through religious motives. 

(Ecd. Hist.) Under Christianity, anchorets spran, 
up about the middle of the third century in Egypt anc 
Syria, where many believers came to hide themselves in 
caves and solitary wilds from the fury of the persecu- 
tion which arose under the Emperor Decius. Paul, com- 
monly called the hermit, has the credit of having been 
the first regular anchoret. A distinction, however, came 
afterward to be drawn between anchorets and heriits ; 
the former name being given only to those who rigidly 
confined themselves to their caves or cells, and the 
latter to those who, althongh they had broken off all 
commerce with the world, still wandered about at large 
in the wilds to which they had retired. Both descriptions 
of recluse were entirely distinguished from the Coano- 
bites, or those living in communities. Many of the an- 
chorets were luymen; and there were also female as well 
as male anchorets. From nearly the commencement of 
the seventh century, the Church assumed a jurisdiction 
over anchorets; and persons were not allowed to enter 
upon the mode of life in question, except by permission 
of their ecclesiastical superiors, and after an appointed 
ceremony had been 
sided. Charches anc 


erfurmed, at which the bishop pre- 
Prelizious houses in the middle ages 
would sometimes keep an anchoret shut up ina cell, 
which was usually att che to the choir of the church. 
It was eventually found necessary to lay down certain 
regulations with a view of discouraging the adoption 


of this solitary life. The most singular species of an- 
chorets recorded in the history of the Church, is that 
which arose in Syria in the filth century, and of which 
Simeon Stylites was the ſoumler. This zealot and his 
followers, instead of resorting, according to the custom- 
ary fashion, to caves, elevated themselves into the air, 
on lofty pillars of stone, on the tops of which they 
passed their lives. They have hence received the names 
of pillar saints, holy birds, and asrial martyrs. 

Anchoret'le, Anchoret/ieal, a. [Gr. anachoreti- 
Ros.) Bejongiog or relating to an auchoret, 

Ane! "Eea, n. Anchorage. 

Anch’or-hold, n. The hold of an anchor; security. 

(Naut.) The hold, or compartment in a ship, in which 
the anchors are deposited. 

Anch’orite, n. An anchoret. 

Anch’or-stock, n. See ANCHOR. 

Ancho’vy, n. [Fr. anchis; Sp. anchava,] (on.) The 
Engruulis encrasicolus, a well-known small fish of the 
Clupet/x or Herring family, abounding in many parts 
of the Mediterranean, particularly on the coasts of 
Italy, Greece, Spain, and France. It is about four 
inches long. of a bluish-brown color on the back, 
and silvery white on the belly. They were known to 
the ancients, and were used both by the Greeks and 
Romans as u pickle or sauce under tho name of garum. 

Ancho'vy-pear, n. (Bol.) The Grias cauliflora, only 
species of the gen. Grias, ord. Myrtaceae. It is a tall 
tree with few branches, very long oblong leaves, and 
large white flowers, growing in Jamaica. The fruit, 
an oval berry, is the size of an alligator’s egg, of a brown- 
ish-russet color, and is eaten as a pickle, in the same 
way as the mango. 

An'ehusa, n. (Bol.) A gen. of plants, tribe Anchusee. 
The A. tinctoria, or alkanet, contains a reddish-brown 
substance used by dyers.—See ALKANET, and ANCHUSINE. 

Anchu'see, n. pl. (Bot.) A tribe of plants, ord. Bo 
ruginacee. 

An’chusine, Ancavusic Acip, n. (em.) A dark- 
red, resinous hody, permanent in light. softening at 
140°, and subliming. without change, at a higher 
temperature, in the form of violent fumes, like iodine; 
insoluble in water, and soluble in aleohol with a red 
color. It is the red coloring matter of the Anchusa 


AnciT‘e, or Axcr'Lx, n. [Lat.] (A 
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tinctoria, or alkanet, obtained by acting on the root 
with boiling absolute alcohol or ether. 

An’chylose, v.u. [See ANCHYLosIs.] To make stiff; 
to tix immovably, as a joint. 

Anchylo’sis, n. [Gr. from agchylomai, to bend.) 
(Med.) A stiff joint. It is divided into the true and spu- 
rious, according as the motion is entirely or but partly 
lost. This state may arise from various causes as tume- 
faction of the ends of the bones, caries, fracture, dislo- 
cation, &c., also dropsy of the joint, fleshy excrescences, 
aneurisms, und other tumors. It may also be owing to 
the morbid contraction of the flexor muscles, induced 
by the limb being long kept in a particular position, as 
a relief to pain, after burns, mechanical injuries, &c. 
The rickets, white swelliugs, gout, rheumatism, palsy, 
from lead particularly, and some other disorders, often 
lay the foundation of anchylosis; and the joints are 
very apt to become stiff in advanced life. Where the 
joint is perfectly immovable, little can be done for the 
patient; but in the spurious form of the complaint, the 
first thing is to remove, if possible, any cause mechani- 
cally obstructing the motion of the joint, and then to 
get rid of the morbid contraction of the muscles. If 
inflammation exist, this must be first subdued by proper 
means, but no rapid improvement is to be expected in 
general. 

Anchylot'i 

An’cient, a. 
Old; that happened long since; of old time; not modern. 


Witness those ancient empires of the earth.” — Ailton. 


a. Belonging to anchylosis. 


—Old; that has been of long duration. 


M God was of all things the most ancient, because he never had 
any beginning.” —BRaleigh. 


— Past; former. 


“I see thy fury: It I longer stay, 
We shall begin our ancient bickerings.""—Shaks. 

Ancient and old are thus distinguished: 0% relates to 

the duration of the thing itself, as, an «fd cont, a coat 

much worn; and ancient to time in general, as, an an- 

cient dress, a habit used in former times. But this is 

not always observed; for we mention ν customs ; but 

though o/d is sometimes opposed to modern, ancient is 

seldom opposed to new. 

(Hist.) In n limited sense, ancient is used in reference 
to a certain period in the existence of the human race; 
as when we speak of ancient, as distinguished from 
modern, history; of the aucient classics, ancient litera- 
ture, and generally, of the ancients. The boundary-line 
between ancicut and modern in this latter sense is not 
very accurately drawn; but according to the vulgar ac- 
ceptation of the terms, the period of the ancients seems 
to be closed by the final and complete overthrow of the 
western Roman empire. With reference to the nations 
over which that empire extended, the distinction is not 
altogether arbitrary, or without an intelligible reason. 
The overthrow of the Roman empire marks the com- 
mencement of a new order of things, when we begin to 
discover the rudiments of those powerful independent 
nations, of those various languages, and peculiar insti- 
tutions, which so remarkably distinguish a large por- 
tion of what is called modern Europe, from Europe 
under Roman dominion. There is of course a short 
interval, which may be considered as doubtful ground, 
for the possession of which the terms ancient and mod- 
ern will always be allowed to contend, 


An’‘cient, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Dane co. 
An’‘ciently, adv. In old times. 
An’'cientness, n. 


The state of being ancient; an- 
tiquity ; existence from old times. 


An eclentey, n. The honor of ancient lineage; the dig- 


nity of bir 

“The Irish think to ennoble themselves, by wresting their an- 
cientry from the Spaniard.” — Spenser. 
iq.) A small brazen 
shield which fell, as was pretended, from heaven in the 
reign of Numa Pompilius, when a voice was heard, de- 
claring that Kome should be mistress of the world as 
long as she would preserve this holy buckler. To secure 
its preservation in the city, Numa ordered eleven other 
shields, exactly like it, to be made, and twelve priests of 
Mars Gardivus were appointed under the name of /i. 
whose office it was to preserve the twelve ancilla. 
Every year, on the calends of March, the A. were taken 
from the temple of Mars, on Palatine mount, by the 
Balii, who carried them about the city, singing warlike 
songs and performing dances, which they accompanied 


Fin. 122, — ANCILIA CARRIED BY SALIT. 
(From a sculpture on the tomb of a Pontifex Salius.) 
by striking the A. with rods, one of which may be seen 
in Fig. 122. 


Fr. ancien, [rom Lat. antza, ante, before.] |" 


AND 


Ane la, or ANCILLARIA, n. (Z.) A gen. of Molinsea, 
inhabiting a spiral, univalve marine shell. Numerous 
species, chiefly confined to tropical countries. 

Ancillon, Davin, a Protestant minister, who fled from 
France after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and 
D. at Berlin, 1672, 75 years old, was an author of some 
merit; as was also his son Charles, who was historiog- 
rapher to the king of Prussia, and p. at Berlin, 1715. 

Ancillon, Jonaxx Peter FkIeEDRICH, a Prussian states- 
man who, during the wars of Napoleon I., took an ac- 
tive part in directing the affairs of bis country. At his 
death he held the appointment of minister of foreign 
affairs. B. at Berlin, 1766; p. 1837. 

Ancillary, a. [Lat. ancillaris, a maid-servant.) De- 
pending on; subordinate to. 

Ancipiital, Aneip'itous; a [Lat. anceps, gen. an- 
cipitas, two-handed.) With two edges, as the stem of sisy- 
rinchium anceps. 

An'cle, n. See ANKLE. 

An’'cobar, u river on the Gold Coast, Africa, which there 
forms the west boundary of the Dutch possessions. Lat. 
40 N.; Lon. 2° 16’ W. 

An'eon, n. [Lat.] (Anat.) The elbow. 

(Arch.) An angle or corner-stone. 

Anco’na, a large maritime town of Italy, on the Adri- 
atic, 15 m. N.N.W. of Loreto, and 134 m. N.E. of Rome. 
Lat. 48° 37’ 47” N.; Lon. 15° 30/ 35” E.— The harbor is 
well adapted for building and repairing ships, and is 
frequented by those of all nations. It was made a free 
port by Clement XII. On the mole stands a noble an- 
cient triumphal arch, in honor of the emperor jan, 
said to be the finest marble arch in the world. e 
trade is chiefly in the hands of the Jews, who inhabit 
a separate harbor, Steamers leave for Corfu, Patras, 
Athens, and Constantinople. — A. was one of the princi- 
pal naval stations of the Romans, and was anciently 
famous for its purple dye. Ih 1797, it was taken by the 
French, and restored to the Papal See in 1814. In 1832, 
the French again took N of its citadel, which 
they did not seave till 1837, after the evacuation of the 
Austrian troops from the Papal territories. In 1849, the 
town sharing in the revolution in the Roman States, 
was bomburded, and then occupied by Austrian troo 
until 1859. On 29th Oct., 1860, it surrendered to the 
Piedmontese troops, and has since formed part of the 
Italian kingdom. Later, the harbor has been greatly 
improved. rp, 31,238. 

Ancona, in J/linois, a post-village of Livingston co., 
abt. 22 m. 8. of Ottawa. 

An’cone, n. [Gr. agcon, the bend of the arm.] (Arch.) 
A sort of ornamental console, applied on each side of a 
door to support the cornice, 

Anconc'us, n. [Lat, from Gr. agcon, the elbow.) 
(Anat) A small triangular muscle, situated on the back 
part of the elbow. Its use is to extend the forearm. 

Anco'ny, n. (Metallurgy.) A piece of half-wrought 
iron, of about three-quarters of a hundred-weight, of 
the shape of a bar at the middle, but rude and un- 
wrought at the ends. It is afterwards sent to a for 
called a chafcry, where the ends are wrought into t 
shape of the middle, and the whole is made into a bar. 

An’‘cram, in New Tork, a post-township of Columbia 
co. 

An/cram Lead-Mine, in New York, a post-village 
in Ancram township, Columbia co., 50 m S. S. E. of Al- 
Dany. 8o called from the lead ore found in the vicinity. 

Ancre, Concixo Concrni, BARON DE Lussicny, MARSHAL 
D, a Florentine, who in 1600 accompanied Marie de 
Medicis, the queen of Henry 1V. to France. He mar- 
ried one of the queen’s attendants, Leonora Galigai; 
both acquired a strong influence over her mind, and 
thereby became unpopular. Upon the 2 becomin, 
regent, she made her favorite Concini a marshal 
France, and prime minister. He was an object of dis- 
like, both to thecourt and the people. A conspiracy, to 
which the young king, Louis XIII,, lent himself, was 
formed against him, and he was assassinated openly in 
the Louvre, April 24,1617. His body was ignominiously 

ed throngh the streets of Paris by the people, and 
burnt. His wife, accused of sorcery, was also executed 
shortly afterward. 

An'erum, a village and parish of Roxburghshire, on 
the Teviot, in Scotland. Area, 8,316 acres. Pop. 600.— 
Tiere, in 1544, the battle of Ancrum Moor was fough 
between the English and Scotch, the latter being the 
victors. 

An’‘eud, the gulf of, lies between the Island of Chiloe, 
and the mainland of S. America. Ext. nearly 150 m. 
long, with an average width of 60. Lat. extending from 
41° 30’ to 430 30 S.; Lon. from 72° to 78° W. 

An’‘cus Martius, the fourth king of Rome, succeeded 
Tullius Hostilius, 638 B. o. (114 4. U.) and died 614 B. c. 
(138 a.u.) He built the harbor at Ostia, the month of 
the Tiber. Rome, therefore, must have had, as early as 
that period, some navigation, even if it did not amount 
to more than a coasting trade, He revived the neglected 
observance of religion, and inscribed the laws respecting 
religious ceremonies on tables set up in the market- 

lace. Ennius and Lucretius called him the Gord. 
Virgil reproaches him with undue regard for popular 
favor, because he distributed the conquered lands among 
the citizens. 

Ancyloc’eras, n. (Pal.) A genus of fossil cephalopo- 
dous molluscs. f 

Ancy'lus, n. (Z.) A fresh-water gasteropodous 
mollusc, with a shell similar to that of a patella. They 
live in stagnant waters, adhering to stones and aquatic 

lants. 

Anty' rd: (Geng.) See ANGORA. 

And. % [A S. nd, ant.] A particle by which sentences 
or words are joined. 


ANDE 


“Sure his honesty 
Got bim wmall galus, but shameless tlattery, 
And filthy beverage, aud unseemly shift, 


ANDE 


An‘derson, in California, a post-village and township 


of Mendocino co, about 130 m. N. N. W. of San Fran- 
cisco, 


And borrow base, and some good lady's gift."”—Spenser. | Anderson, in South Carolina, a district formed in the 


An‘dad Khan, or AnprsAn, a town of Independent 
Tartary, Khanat of Khokan, on the Sihoon (Jazartes), 
65 m. E. of Khokan; Lat. 41° W N; Lon. 719 27“ E. 
It is a place of considerable size and antiquity. 

Andalucia. See ANDALU’SIA. 

Andalu'site, MIC\PHYLLITE, OR ADAMANTINE SPAR, n. 
(Min.) An orthorhombic minerai, ot the subsilicates 
section. Color, flesh-red. pearl-gray, brownish-red; frac- 
ture uneven; lustre glas-y; transiucent on edges; in- 
fusible before the blowpipe. Spec. grav. 3314 to 313, 
Omp. Silica 368, alumina (3 2 = 100. It occurs in An- 
daluaia. 

Andalu’sia, or AxvAcu’cra, the most southern district 
of Sir un, comprising the four anc. Moorish kingdoms of 
“Seville, Cordova, Jaen, and Granada. It is bounded N. 
by La Mancha and rstremadura; E. by Murcia; S. E. by 
the Mediterranean, and on the W. by Portugal, Lat. 
between 36° 4 N.; and Lon. between 2 and 1° 20’ W. 
Area, 27,153 8q 
viz.: Seville. Cadiz, Cordova, Granada, Jaen, Malaga, 
Huelva,and Almeria, Desc. Extremely uneven, except 
the basin of the Guadalquivir, which, for the greatest 
pest may be regarded asa wide plain. The Sierra- 

lorena runs along its N. portion, and is cut by the great 
road from Madrid to Seville at the pass called the Des- 
Ppefia-perros, with an elevation of 7,500 feet above the 
sea-level, Another mountain-range, called the Sierra 
Nevada, runs across A., from Curthagena to Tarifa, and 
Cape Trafalgar, and has several points covered with per- 
petual snow; the highest, Mulihacen, being 11,678 fect 
above the level of the sea. Between these two ranges 
runs the Guadalquivir, q. v. The climate is hot and 
oppressive on the coast, but N.of the Sierra Nevada 
the temperature is more equablo, and cooler. although 
never at freezing point. The greatest part of the country 
is parcelled out into vast estates belonging to the gran- 
dees. Agriculture is in a very backward state. The 
Andalusians are a mixed race, descended from Africans, 
Carthaginians, Romans, Goths, Vandals, and Moors. 
They retain much resemblance, both in person and 
manners, to the latter, although light hair, eyes, and 
complexions are by no means unfrequent. When they 
have any motive for exertion, they are not deficient 
in industry, and are intelligent and imaginative. Pop. 
2,980,001, 

Andalusia, in Alabama, a post- village of Covington co. 

Andalusia, in / nis, a village of Rock-Island co., 
on the Mississippi river, 10 m. S.W. of Rock-Island; 
pon. 878. 

Andalu’sia, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Bucks co. 

Andalu'sia, in Tennesse, a post-oftice of Gibson co. 

Andaman Islands, a narrow group of small islands 
in the E. part of the bay of Bengal, stretching N. and S 
between Lat. 10° 30 and 15° 40 N., and Lon. about 92° 
50’. Their inhabitants are in the lowest degree of bar- 
barism, and believed to be cannibals. — A British settle- 
ment was established at Port Cornwallis, in 1793, but 
the situation proved to be so unhealthy as to occasion 
its abandonment in 1796. 

Andan'te, a. [It., from andare, to go.] (Mus.) A term 


noting an exact and just time in playing. so as to keep | An’dersonville, in Indiana, a post-village of Frank- 


the notes distinct from each other.—Andante largo, sig- 
nifies that the music must be slow, the time exactly ob- 
served, and each note distinct. 

Andantino, a. [It.] (Mus.) Gentle, tender; somewhat 
slower than andante. 

An darac, n. See SANDARAC. 

Ande’an, a. (Geog.) Pertaining to the Andes, 

Andelys(Les),a town of France, cap. of au arrond. in 
the dep. of Eure, on the Seine, 11 m. E. of Louviers. It 
properly consists vf tuo towns, the Great and the Little 
Andelys. In the neighborhood are the ruins of Chateau 
Gaillard, a fortress built by Richard Coeur de Lion. 
Pap. 5,137. 

An’dennes, a town of Belgium, prov. of Namur, on 
the Masse, 13 m. E. N. K of Namur; pop. 6,512. 

Andernach, a town of Rhenish Prussia, beautifully 
situated on the Rhine, between Coblentz and Bonn. 
Mnf. Hydraulic cement, made from volcanic tufa, us 
in the coustruction of the dikes in Holland; pop. 4,000. 

An'dersen, Hass Curistiax, an ingenious Danish 
writer, who, though born in the humblest circum- 
stances, has risen to considerable eminence among his 
contemporaries. Most of his works are of an imagina- 
tivo, poetical, or light character, und have procured him 
not only the patronage of the crown of Denmark, but 
approbation of a large portion of the literary circles of 
foreign countries, and the 1 ey praise has been as- 
signed to his juvenile tales. B. at Odense, Fünen. 1405. 
— A collected edition of his works was published at 
Leipsic in 1847. D. 1875. 

Anderson, Sin Epxunp, an English judge, who was in 
the commission for trying Mary queen of Scots; and 
presided at the trial of Secretary Davison, for issuing the 
warrant by which that unhappy princess was executed. 
B. in Lincolnshire: p, 1605. 

An'derson, James, LL.D., a Scotch political, scientific, 
and agricultural writer, and one of the founders of the 
Scotch school of husbandry. He has written about 
thirty different works, and was a large contributor to 
the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” B. at Hermiston, near 
Edinburgh, 1739; p. in London, 1808. 

Anderson, Ronert. See Sumter, Fort. 

An’derson, Wattrr, D.D. a Scottish divine who 
flourished in the last century. He wrote a history of 
the kings of France from Francis II. down to Henry IV. 
». 1800. 


—A post-village, cap. of 
An/‘dersonburg, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
An’derson River, in Indiana, a post-oflice of Spen- 
An‘derson’s Creek, in Indiana, rises in Crawford 
An derson's Creek, in Pennsylvania. It enters the 
An‘derson’s Mills, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
An'derson's Store, in N. Carolina, a post-office of 
An'derson's Store, in Ohio, a post-office of Morgan 
An'derson's Store, in Tennessee, a post-village of 
An dersonville, in S. Carolina and Indtana.— See 


—a post-village of Madison co, — see ANDERSON. 
Andersonville, in Georgia, a post-village of Sumter 


Andersonville, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of 


An'des. 


N. W. part of the State, with a part of the district of 
Pendleton, and bordering on the rive 

800 sq. m.—It is drained by Kiowee river, R. 

and Deep creek. Soil fertile. Pop. in 1880. 


3. 
—A post-village, cap. of Anderson district, 148 m. W. N. w. 


of Columbia. 


Anderson. in Georgia, n post-office of Walker co. | 
An’‘derson, in /linvis, a tuwnship and post-oftice of | 


Clark co. 


Anderson. in Indiana, a post-village, cap. of Madison 


co., on White river, 34 m. N.E. of Indianapolis, 


A township of Perry co. 

—A township of Warwick co. 

—A township of Rush co, 

An'derson. in Kansas, n S.E. county.—Area, 576 sq. 


m.; cap. Garnett. It has a fertile soil and is well-tim- 
bered, It is drained by Pottawattomie aud Sugar 
creeks, Pop. in 1880, 9.007. 


m. A. is now divided into 8 provinces, Anderson, in Kentucky,a N. county, washed by Ken- 


tucky river, which forms its E. boundary, and by! 
Crooked, Stony, and Hammond creeks; surface undu- 
lating; soil fertile. Area, abt, 300 sq. m. Cup. Law- 
renceburg ; pop. in 1880, 9,361. 


An'derson, in New Jersey, a post-village of Warren 


co., 60 m. N. of Trenton. 


Andeen; in Ohio, a township of Hamilton co. 


n’derson, in Tenvesser, a N.E. county, washed by the 
rivers Clinch and Powell; arru, 600 sq.m. The large 
valley between Cumberland mountains, on the N. W., 
and Chestuut ridge, on the S E., is very fertile and well-! 
timbered. There are valuable salt and sulphur springs 
at Eastbrook. (up. Clinton. Pop. in 1880, 10.820. 


—A post-vill. of Franklin co., 103 m. S S. E. of Nashville. 
—A vill. of Sequatchie co., abt 20 m. north by west of Chat- 


tanooga. 


Anderson, in Teras, an E. county, washed by the 


rivers Trinity and Neches. Arra, 900 8q. m. Soil gen- 
erally fertile. Productions, chiefly cotton and corn. 
Capital Palestine, which is usually considered the 
head of steamboat navigation, Pop. in 1880, 17,395. 
rimes co., abt. 140 m. E. by N. 
of Austin city. 

Perry co. 

cer co. 

co, and falls near Troy into the Ohio. 

W. branch of Susquehanna river, in Clearfield co. 
Butler co. 

Caswell co. 

co. 

MeNairy co. 

ANDERSON. 

lin co., 50 m. S. E. by S. of Indianapolis. 

co., 65 m. S. S. W. of Macon. This place was a notori- 
ous Confederate prison during the rebellion; many 
thousands of Federal prisoners were incarcerated here at 


one time, amongst whom the mortality was very great. | 


Perry co. 


(rene the Peruvian word anta, copper or metal 
in general — Humboldt.) The general name given to the 
great range of mountains, which runs along the W. side 
of the continent of 8. America. The A. are the highest 
mountains in America, and next to the Himaltya moun- 


tains the most elevated in the known world. The Cordil- 
leras, a nume sometimes given to this chain, is properly 
applicable only to the innermost and highest ridge of the 
mass. In considering these mountains ns a great feature 
in the physical structure of the earth, we may fix their S. 
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sea. In the W. part of King Charles's South-land, the 
range extends over the whole district S. and W. of Ad- 
miralty Bay. Further W. it changes its direction, run» 
ning to the N. W. as far as the Frith of Sansalid, Lat. 529 
S.; Lon. 73° W., from which point begins the uninter- 
rupted chain of the 4. It comprehends the Tu,⁊ , 
A. (cee Patagonia): the Chilian A. (see Chili; the Bo 
livan A. (see Bolivia); the Jerurian A (see Peru); the 
A. %% Ecuador (see Ecuador, Republic of); and the A. of 
New Granada (see Granada, New). The A, seem to die 
appear entirely between 7° and de N., opposite to the 
harbor of Cupica on the Pacific ; for no mountain ranpe is 
found on the Isthnius of Panama, where it is narrowest. 
— The famous Chimborazo, in the A. of Ecuador, rising 
21,420 feet above the sea. was, until lately, c tered 
to be the highest summit of the 4.; but it is now known 
that Aconcagua in the Bolivian A. rises considerably 
higher, being 910 ft. above sea-level. — Grol gy. It is 
very impor feetly known, The A. are mostly composed 
of porphyry and mica slate. Porphyry is by far the 
most widely extended of the unstratified rocks of the 
A. and occurs through the whole range at all eleva- 
tions, and frequently the highest summits are composed 
of it. Next to porphyry and mica-slate, trachyte and 
basalt are most frequently met with. Volcanoes are fre- 
quent in certain portions of the range; but that part of 
the A. in which volcanic agency is most active, lies be- 
tween Lat. 3159 S., and 2° N. The number of sunmits 
where eruptions are recorded. is here very considerable, 
The farthest N. is that of Puracé, in the neighborhood of 
Popayan, where the A. begin to divide into three ranges. 
Glaciers are of rare occurrence, which is partly to be at- 
tributed to the relative positions of the summits, which 
generally form a continuous line, without having other 
summits on their side; and partly to the considerable die- 
tance which is everywhere found to intervene between 
two summits. Near Lat. 12° 8. the line of perpetual snow 
is at about 18,300 ft. above the level of the rea. — I- 
tion. In the lower grounds, between the tropics, fiom the 
level of the sea to the height of from 3,000 to 5,000 ft., cas- 
sava, cacao, maize, plantains, indigo, sugar, cotton, and 
coffee, are cultivated. ‘The low country is also the region 
of oranges, pine-apples, ind the most delicious fruits. Be- 
tween the altitude of , aud 10,000ft., lies the climate 
best suited for the culture of all kinds of European 
grain, principally wheat, rye, und barley. Within the 
same limits is to be found the oak, which from the ele- 
vation of 9,200 ft. never descends, near the equator, be- 
low that of 5,500 ft. Beyond the limit of 9,000 ft , large 
trees of every kind begin to diss] pear, though some 
dwarfish pines are to be found at the height of 13,000 it. 
The grasses clothe the ground at an elevation of from 
13.5% to 15,000 ft., and from this to the regions of ice 
and snow, the only plants visible are the lichens The 
Most celebrated product of the A. is the Cinchina, or 
Jesuits Bark, the better kinds of which are collected 
between Lat. 5° N. and £° 8. where the tree grows 
atan elevation of from 10,000 to 14,000 feet above the 
seu. — Animals. The most remarkable kinds of ani- 
mals are the guanacos, Hamas, and vicunax; of birds, 
condors and vultures. — Minerals. Many of the rivers 
descending from the A. contain small particles of gold 
in their sands, Silver occurs in many places of the 
range between 33° and the equator; but it is more com- 
monly found at an elevation where vegetation nearly 
ceases, Which renders the working of the mines very ex- 
pensive. Quicksilver. copper, ores of lead, tin and iron 
are found in many parts. 


Andes, in New dirk, a post-township of Delaware co., 


70 m. S. W. of Albany, 


Andesite, An’desine, n. (Min.) A triclinic min- 


eral, of the Felspar group. Spec. gr. 2736 to z 651. 


An'desvyille, in Pennsylvania, a post-vflice of Perry co. 
Andi'ra, n. ( Bot.) See DALBERGACEÆ, 
Andiron, or Haxpi. on, n. [From hund-iron or brand- 


tron.) A fire-dog. Formerly used for burning wood on 
an open hearth; they consisted of a horizontal bar raised 
on short supports, with an upright standard at one end. 
A pair were used, one standing at each side of the hearth, 
whilst the logs of wood rested ucrogs the horizontal bars. 
The A. is of general use in France, where it is called 
chenet. 


Andor’a, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Philadel- 


phia co. 


extremity in the rocky islands of Diego Ramirez, off Cape Andor’no, a town of N. Italy, in Piedmont, 6 m. from 


Horn, in Lat. 56° 30’ S., and their N. termination in the 
69th of N. Lat., at the mouth of the Mackenzie river. It 
is difficult to say where the real chain of the A. com- 
m-nces. It continues, however, when once formed, 
without a break, to the mouth of the river Atrato, or the 
isthmus of Darien, which pours its waters into the Ca- 
ribbean Sea, in Lat. 8° 15’ N., a distance, reckoning the 
whole line, from Diego Ramirez, of 649 15! of Lat. The 
A. of S. America, although in our maps they look like one 
long single ridge, are by no means so, but are composed of 
a series of chains of mounteins, more or less parallel, en- 
closing vast elevated plains or table-lands. and of sev- 
eral great groups, like knots or articulations, at distant 
intervals. The average width of their base is extremely 
narrow, considering their great length, in comparison 
with that of most other extensive systems of mountains; 
for, except where the groups just mentioned occur, the 
breadth varies only from 60 to 70 m. The grentest ex- 
tension, from east to west, is between the parallels of 
15° and 18° S., in one of the groups, where a base line 
perpendicular to the axis of the chain would be nearly 
400 m. in length. Toward the Straits of Le Maire, the 
range consists of rocky hills, rising to an altitude of 
2,000 or 3,000 feet. Cape Horn itself is a conspicuous 
rock upward of 3,000 ft. high. Mount Sarmiento is 
the highest summit, and rises to 6,000 feet above the 


Andorra, or A\porRE, (VAL p..) 


Biella, situate in one of the most prosperous districts of 
Piedmont; pop. upwards of 4,000, employed in the lead, 
copper, and iron mines of the neighboring mountains, 
— The painter Cagliari was born here. 

(Ar, thick with 


trees.) A small independent, neutral state: which, une 
der the suzerainty of France, shelters itselt in the 
heart of the Pyrenees, between the French dep. of the 
Ariège and the Spanish Cerdagne. It tukes its nume of 
Val H Andorra, (valley of Audorra,) from Andorra its 

rincipal city. It. 30 m. Jong, and nearly the rame in 

readth. Area, 191 eq. m se. Amongst the wildest 
districts of the Pyrenees, @aving little arable land, Lut 
exhibiting extensive pastures, with mountains entirely 
surrounding it, Little grain is grown, the inhabitants 
being mostly shepherds, who live an austere life, remote 
from the luxuries of cities. Manf ‘These are few aud 
of the most primitive description. Iron is produced in 
the mines, und some rade implements and tools are 
made, but nothing that deserves the nume of manufac- 
tures, as these are now understood in larger and more 
advanced communities. Gov. Under the protection of 
Frauce, but the administration is carried on by twenty- 
four consuls elected by the whole population. — Con- 
merck. Ip. Iron to Spain, and wool and skins to 
France. Jmp. The necessaries of lile; and an active 
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contratand trade is carried on by the blic between 
n and France; cap. Andorra: pp. 10,000, — In 79, 
magne defi the Moors in a neighbering val- 
ley. with the assistance of the Andorrans, and from that 
period they date the independence of their little State 
Asa recompense for their services, the French monarch 
allowed them to make their own laws, a privilege which 
they have continued ever since to enjoy. 

An‘dorrese, n. ring. and pl. (Geog.) A native, or the 
natives of the Val d'Andorra. 

—a. Belonging to the Val d'Andorra, or to its inhabitants. 

Andouille’, n. [Fr.] (Cokery) A dish or preparation 
froin the entrails of a pi : chitterlings.— Worcester. 

An dover, a town of England, iu Hampshire, on a 
rivulet called Ande, 12 m. from Winchester. It an 
ancient Guthic church, is well paved, lighted with gas, 
and plentifully supplied with water. . Principally 
silk, and it has a trade in timber. Pp. 5,500, 

An dover, in Omnecticut, a post-township of Tolland 
co.. 18 m. E. of Hartford. 

An dover, in Illinois, a post-village and township of 
Henry co., 26 m. B. K. of Davenport, 

An‘dover, in Maine, a post-township of Oxford co., 
about 30 m. N. W. of Paris. 

An'dover, in Massachusetts, a post-village and town- 
ship of Essex co,, on the Merrimac river, 21 m. N. of 
Boston. Incorporated in 1846, There are the Phillips 
Academy, instituted in 1778; the Andover Theological 
Seminary, founded in 1807, under the direction of the 
Congregationalists: and the Abbott Female Academy, 
founded in 1829. Manf. Flannels, linen, and shoe-thread. 
Bec Bailry's Hist. Sk. of A., Boston, 1880, 

An dover, in Michigan, a village of Calhoun co., about 
140 m. W. of Detroit. 


An dover, in New Hampshire, a post-townehip of Mer- 
co. 

Pip. 1,208. 

An dover, in New Jersey, a post-village of Sumex co., 


There is an academy, incorporated in 1545. 


about 55 m. N. of Trenton, | 
An‘dover, in Naw York, a post-village and township! 
of Alleghany co., on a tribulary of the Genesee river, 
258 m. from New York city. Jp. of village, about 000; 
of township, 1,873. 
An dover, in 0% , a post-village and township of Ash- 
tabula co., 205 m. N.E. of Columbus; pp., of township 


921. 

An dover. in Vermont, a . of Windsor co., 
68 m. S. by W. of Montpelier. 

An‘dracio, or Axpkacr, a town of Spain, on the S. W. 
coast of the island uf Majorca; pip. 4,50, 

An dral, Gaswet, an eminent French physician, mem- 
ber of the Institute and of the Academy of Medicine, 
a. in Paris, 1797. In 1828 he wus appointed Profesor 
of Hygiene; and in 1839 be was almost unanimously 
elected by his colleagues to succeed Broussais in the 
chair of pathology and general therapeutics, the high- 
est in the school. His principal works are the Clinijue 
Méticale, und Precis d Analomie Putlulogique. D. 1868. 

Andranat/omy, u. (Gr. on r,a man, lemno, to cut.) 
(Anat.) The dissection of the human body, 

Andras'sy, Julius, Count, a Hungarian statesman, B. 
1823, took part in the insurrection of 1845; was mate 

remier of Hun in 1867, and in 1871 succeeded Von 
Bouse as prime minister of the Anstrian empire, which 
position he resigned, Oct. 9th, 1579. 

Andre’, J ux, an adjutant-genera! in the British army 
during the American war, Employed to negotiate the 
treason of General Arnold, be Was seized in disguise, 
condemned to death as a spy, and hanged Oct. 2, 1750 
His youth, his accomplishments, and his character, 
created a great deal of sympathy in his behalf A 
monument to bis memory has been erected in Woest- 

André, St., Jacques g Alb IF 

jacques n, marquis of Fronsac, 
erally Known as Marshal of S$. André, a French Sable: 
man, who in 1547 was made gentleman of the bedeham- 
ber by Henry II. In 1560 he was deputed to bear the 
collar of his order to Henry VUIL of England, by whom 
he was invested with that of the Garter, On bie return 
he was appointed to the command of the army in Cham- 
pogne, where he greatly distinguished himself; but at 
the battle of Bt. Quentin was taken prisoner, On the 
death of Henry II. he was chosen one of the regency. 
Killed at the battle of Dreux, in 1562.—The Huguenots 
called St. André “ The harquebusier of the West.” 

Andres del Sarto. Sve Sarto. 

Andrea, St., a cape on the N. promontory of the 
island of Gyprus. 

An'dreas, Jus, aà reformer of Wirtemberg, and chan- 
cellor of the University of Tübingen; u 1528; p. 1500. 

Andreas, Jons, a famous canonist of Florence. His 
austerity was such that he was said to have lain upon 
the bare ground for twenty years, with nothing to cover 
him buta bearskin. He had a daughter of great beauty 
and learning. who was accustomed to lecture to bis stu- 
dents during bis absence, concealed behind a curtain, 
that the attention of the auditors might not be taken 
off by her beauty. Her o was Novella, and in her 
honor he called one of his commentaries The Novelle. 
D. of the plague, 1318. 

Andreasberg. n town of Hanover, in the Hartz, 10 
m. from Clausthal. It is situated in a district which 
mines of iron, cobalt, copper, and silver. 2 4.300. 

Andrelna- an (7 41.) A gen. of the fam. Andrenider, q. v. 

Andre‘nidie, n. p. , A family of hymenopter- 
ous insects, allied to the beos, Apidae, from which they 
may be known by their not having an elongated probos- 
cis. They do not live in society like the hive-hees, bat 
aresolitary,and consist ouly of males and females, They 
forin their nest in the ground, 

‘si, AN, FANS, Count; a French gen- 
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eral, who served under Napoleon, both in Italy and Egypt. 
He was afterward ambassador to London, Vienna, and 
Constanti: je, and author of several military memutre. 
B. 1761; p. 1828. 

An drew, Nt., the apostle, n. at Bethsaida, in Galilee, 
brotber of St. Peter, and the first disciple whom Christ 
chome. Both brothers were fishermen, but let their 
business, and followed the Redeemer. The fate of A. 
after Christ's death, is uncertain; the common opinion 
is that be was crucified. The Russians revere him as 
the apostle who brought the gospel to them; the Scots, 
as the patron saint of their country. In the early ages 
of the church, a pretended Gospel of his was in circula- 
tion. The Acta alsu, which bear his name, are not gen- 
uine, 

S. Andrew's Cross. A cross formed obliquely, thus, X ; 
so called, because, according to tradition, St. Andrew 
was executed on a cross erected of this particular shape. 
B. at Patras in Achaia, Nov. 30, 4. P. 83. 

Orders of St. Andrew.—I. A Russian order of knight- 
hood, the highest in rank of that empire, fvunded by 
Peter the Great, in 1608, The members are exclusively 
chosen from the imperial family, princes, commanders- 
in chief, and others of the most elevated tion. Its 
badge has on its obverse side a cross of blue enamel, 
bearing a figure of &. A. surmounted by a crown, and 
in the four corners of the cross the letters 8 A. P. R. 
(Sanctus Andreas latronus Russia. N on the reverse 
side ie an eagle with spreading wings, with a Russian 
legend signifying “Far religion and loyalty,” and also 
the name of the Saint. The collar of the order is formed 
of St. Andrew's crosses alternate between imperial 
crowna—IL, A Secuttish order of knighthood, more com- 
monly known as The Order of the Thistle. It derives its 
latter tithe from the thistle, which is the heraldic badge 
of Scotland, and ita former from the patron-eaint of that 
country, St. Andrew. Tradition states that a crows of 
St. Andrew appeared in the heavens to Achaius, king of 
Scots, and Hungus, king of the Picts, as an augury of a 
victory over the English king Athelstane, which they 
pained on the following day; a vow was thereupon made 
to emblazon it on their heraldic insignia; but the authen- 
tic formation of the order only dates from the reign of 
James V. Having fallen into desuetude, it was revived 
by James IL. of England in 1687, and retstablished in 
the reign of Anne, Dec. 31, 1703. The star of this order 
is worn on the left side, and presents a &. A.s cros: 1 
broidered in silver, with rays issuing from between the 
points of the cross. In the centre is a thistle of green 
and gold npon a green field, surrounded by a circle of 
green, bearing the motto in golden letters, “ Nemo me 
impune lacesrit.” The badge or jewel depends from the 
collar, or is worn on a drk green ribbon over the left 
shoulder and tied under the arm. This badge is a igure 


Fig. 123, — STAR OF THE ORDER OF THE THISTLE. 
of K. A. enamelled und chased in green and gold. Thistles 
compose the collar, intermixed with sprigs of rue. In 
1827, a statute established the order as one consisting of 
the sovereign nnd sixteen knights. These knights, for 
the most part nobles of high rank, bear the letters K.T. 
alter their name. 

An dre I., king of Hungary, was the eldest son of 
Ladislaus the Bald, On the accession of Veter, in 1044, 
he and his brother Bala were obliged to quit Hungary; 
but on promising to abolish Christianity and to restore 
paganism, they were recalled. When Andrew, however, 
obtained the throne, he broke his engagement, and com- 
pelled his subjects to turn Christians. He was defeated 
and slain by his brother in 1059.—There were other kings 
of Hungary of this name, but there is nothing impor- 
tant to record of them. 

Au drew. or Cyrexr, 3 who, in the reign of 
Trajan, had the art to deceive his fellow-countrymen, 
the Jews, into a belief that he was ordained to be their 
liberator. They accordingly revolted, and horrible cruel- 
ties were committed on both sides before they were re- 
duced to obedience. 

Andrew. or Pisa, a sculptor and architect; n, 1270. He 
yn —— * structures a 1 Venice, 
and also obtain t reputation as a painter, poet, 
and musician. D. 1846. 

An' drew. in Jwa, n post-village, cap. of Jackson co., 
abt. 12 m. 8. W. of Bellevue. 

An drew. in Mixsouri,n N W. county, bordering on the 
Missouri river; area, 425 sq. m. The roil is fertile and 
well watered hy the Platte River, red. Wheat, corn, 
sani ai and molasses, Cap, Savannah. Pop. in 1880, 

Andrew Chapel, in Tennesse, a P.O. of Madison co. 

Andrew Johnson, in Minnemta. See ANDY Jonson, 

An drew. St., in British Amerrca, n seaport town of 
Prince Edlward Island, Kinga co, on Cardigan Bay; 
Lat. 40° 10 N.; Lon, 62° 25' W. 
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An drew. Jons Anton, s. in Maine, 1818. He grad 


uated at Bowdoin College in I, and shortly afterward 
commenced the study of law at Boston. In 1540, he 
was admitted to the bar, and practised in that city for 
twenty years. In 1858, he became a member of the Stute 
oy oa and formed one of the Chicago Convention 
of 1860. As Governor of the State of Massachusetts, he 
was the 2ist tof the gubernatorial chair, since 
the convention of 1750. D. Ort, 1607, leaving bebind 
him a reputation for political sagacity not often excelled. 
An d Lax cher, an eminent English divine, B. in 
Landon, 1665; bishop of Winchester in the reigns of James 
I. and Charles I. U. 1020. Iti of this bishop that the 
following anecdote is told. V aller the poet was one day 
at court, while King James was at dinner, who was at- 
tended by the 5 of Winchester, and Neale, bishop 
of Durham. His Majesty said to the prelates, “My 
lorda, cannot I take my subjects’ when I want it, 
without all this formality in parliament?” Bishop Neale 
quickly replied, “ God ſ bid. sir, that you shouldn't; 
you are the breath of our nostrils.” On which, the ki 
said to the bishop of Winchester, “Well, my lord. 
what say you!" “ Bir,” replied Bishop Andrews, “1 have 
no skill to judge of parliomentary cases.” The king an- 
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swered, “No put-ofls, my lord; answer me Sod 
“ Then, wir,” sald he, “I think it lawful for you to take 
brother Neale's money, for be offers it.” 

An‘drews, in Ohio, a post-villnge of Morrow co., in 

township, about 46 m. N. by E. of Columbus, 

Andrews, in Virginia, a post-office of Spot co. 

Andrew's Mill, in /Uinois, a village of 
co. in Loran township, about 15m. W. by 8. of wene 

An'drew’s, St., a parish and senport city of 
land, co. of Fife, 39 m, N. N. K. of Edinburgh, The harbor 
js safe and commodions, thongh the entrance is narrow. 
Lat. 0° 10 T” N.; Lon. 2° 60° W.— A university, the 
oldest in Scotland, was fonnded herein 1410. Though 
decayed, A. possesses some remains of its ancient con- 
sequence. Ite magnificent cathedral, commenced in 
1162, and consecrated in 1318, was, in 1559, demolished 
in one day by a mob excited by a sermon of John Knox. 
Pop. abont 7,000, 

Andrew's, St., in the Unite! States, See St. Ax VS. 

Andrew's, St., an inlet on the coast of Guinea. 

An drew, St., Channel and Sound, near the 
strait of Conception, W. of Patagonia. 

Andreu“. St., Islands of, in the Pacific ocean, 
between Papoa and the Pellew Islands; Lat. 5° 37 N.; 
Lon. 128° W. 

An‘drewsville, or Axprusvitiz, in New York, à 
post-office of Franklin co. 

Andria, a town of Italy, prov. of Bari, 9 m. S. of Bar- 
Jetta, It has a large almond trade, Fop. 30,802. 

Au drieux, Froxgus GUILLAUME JEAN Stantstas, N, 
at Strasburg, 1759; was a professor of belles-lettres in 
Paris, who distinguished himself by the independence 
of his views during the revolution, He became pro- 
fessor of literature A the college of France, and exceed- 
ingly popular as a lecturer, He wrote fifteen plays und 
several professional works. D. at Paris, 1833. 

Andrinople. See ADRIANOPLE. 

An’‘droclas, or Axpnopvs, a Dacian slave, who, being 
exposed tw a lion in the circus, the animal forbore to 
hurt him, beeanse he had formerly taken a thorn out of 
his foot; he was, In consequence, liberated, and led the 
lion abont the streets of Rome. —Aul. Gel. l. v. c. 14. 

Andseg — a. ee Anprocrxous.) Having two 
sexes; hermaphreditical. 

Androg’ynally, adv. In the form of hermaphrodites; 
with two sexes 

Androg’yne, n. (See Axproorsxovs.) An bermaph- 
rodite, 

Androg’ynous, a. [Gr. androgynas, hermaphrodite; 
from aner, a man, nnd gyne, n woman.) (Bot, and d.) 
A term sometimes employed in bot. to designate an 
inflorescence which consista of distinct male and female 
flowers; and more frequently in zoðölogy in reference to 
animals which possess a distinct male and female gener- 
ative system in the sume individual, This is the case 
with very many of the lower kinds of animals, but is 
not inconsistent with a necessity for the co-operation of 
two individuals in the propagation of the specics.— 
Chamb, Ency. 

Andro‘ides, n.; pl. Arm. [Gr. aner. a man, and 
cides, form.) An automaton in the figure of a man, 
which, by means of certain springs and other mechani- 
cal contrivances, is enabled to walk, and perform other 
actions of a man 

Andromache, daughter of tion, king of Thebes in 
Cilicia, and wife of Hector, After the nest of Troy 
she became the prize of Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, who 
curried her to Epirus, and had 3 sons by her, but after- 
ward left her to Helenus, brother of Hector, to whom 
she bore a son. Euripides has made her the chief char 


acter of a —— 

Androm’‘achas, pre to the emperor Nero, and 
the inventor of a celebrated compound medicine, called 
theriake, described in Galen's Works. Lived in the Ist 
century, A. 5. 

Andromeda, (Myth.) daughter of the Ethiopian king 
Cepheus, and of Cassiopeia. The mother end daughter 
were very beautiful. he former having boasted that 
her daughter surparscd the Nereides (if not Juno 
herself) in beauty, the offended goddesses called on 
their father to revenge the insult, He not only innn- 
dated the mest beg? behead a pa but also sent a horrid sea- 
monster, which threatened universal destruction. The 
oracle declared that the wrath of Neptune could not be 
appeased unless Cephenus delivered his daughter to the 
monster. In this extremity, Persens beheld her, 
with the head of the Gorgon in bis hand, and 
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on Pegasas, he was returning from his victory over 

nsa. Touched by compassion and love, the hero 

promised to kill the monster on condition that the vir- 

in shou!d be given himin marriage. The father prom- 

it, and kept his word. In memory of the exploits 

of Perseus (J. v.) A., by the fuvor of Pallas, was placed 
among the stars. 

(Astron.) A small northern constellation represented 
by the figure of a woman chained; bounded N. by Cassio- 
peia, E. by Perseus and the head of Medusa, and S. by 
the Triangles and the Northern Fish. It is situated 
between 20° and 50° of N. declination. Its mean right 
ascension is nearly 15°, or one hour E. of the equiuoc- 
tial colure. It comes to the zenith on the 10th of Nov. 
at 10 o'clock. It consists of 66 visible stars. The stars 
directly in the zenith are too small to be seen in the 

resence of the moon, but the bright star Almaak, of 

he 2d magnitude, in the left foot, may be seen 13° due 
E., and Wrach, of the same magnitude, in the girdle 7° 
S. of the zenith. The 3 stars forming the girdie are of 
the 2d, 3d, and 4th magnitude, situated in a row, and 
are called Merach, Mu, and Nu. If a straight line, con- 
necting Almaak with Merach, be produced south-west- 
erly 8° further, it will reach to Delta, a stur of the 3d 
magnituds in the left breast. Mattison. 

(Bot.) A gen. of plants, ord. Ericacee ; distinguished 
by having a minute, 5-parted, persistent calyx; an 
ovoid-cylindric corolla; and a 5-valved, naked capsule, 
which splits up throngh the back of the cells. The A. 

ifolia, Wild Rosemary, isa beautiful evergreen shrub, 
2 hizh, growing by the side of ponds aud ju swamps 
the Northern States. It gives in June rose-colored 
flowers iu pendulous clusters. It has acrid, narcotic 
properties, and sheep are sometimes killed by eating it. 

(Zudl.) A species of butterfly. 

An dron, n. (Gr. from anzr, a man.] (Arch.) A name 
formerly applied to the space in a church by which the 
men were separated from the women. 

Andron'ieus, of Cyresthes; a Greek architect, cele- 
brated for having couxtructed, at Atheus, the tower of 
the winds, an octagonal building, on each side of which 
was a figure representing one of the winds. On the top 
of the tower was a small pyramid of marble supporting 
a brazen Triton, which turned ona pivot, and pointed 
with its rod to the side of the tower on which was rep- 
resented the wind that was then blowing. As each of 
the sides had a sort of dial, it is conjectured that it for- 
merly contained a clepsydra or water-clock. 

Andronicus, of Rhodes; a follower of Aristotle, who 
lived B. c. 63, and wrote commentaries on that author. 
He also restored and published the works of that phi- 
losopher, which Sylla had brought from Greece. 

Andron'ieus. Comnenvs, a Greek emperor, grandson 
of Alexis Comnenns, B. 1115; put to death by his own 
subjects, 1185. There are two other emperors of the 
same name, whose lives present nothing remarkable, 

Andron‘icus, Livivs, the oldest dramatic author in 


the Latin language. His first piece was perfurmed 
abt. 240 years u. c. His works are lost. 

Andropet'alous, a. (Gr. unzr, u man, and petalon, a 
petal.) (Ed.) A name applied to the double flowers pro- 
duced by the conversion of the stamens into petals, as 
in the garden ranunculus. 

Androph’azi, n.pl. Anthropophagi. (R.) 

Andro on, n. (B) A gen. of plants, tribe Andro- 
pogonee. The shalvo, A. sacchuratus, is grown in India 
for its grain. The lemon-grass, A. citratum, is used iu 
the West Indies us a substitute for Chinese tea. 

Andropogo’neer, n. pl. ( Hot.) A tribe of plants, ord. 
Graminacce. 

An’dros, or Andro, an island of the Grecian archi- 
pelago. S. of Eulcea and N. of Fino. It is 25 m. long 
and 6 broad. Wine is its principal product. Pup. abt. 
14,000.—Its cap., Andro or Castro, is situated ou the E. 
coast of the island; pop. abt. 5,000. 

Andros, E uus, a governor of the province of New 
York, und subsequently of New England. On April 18, 
1659, the people of Boston, roused into revolt by his 
eapricions and arbitrary conduct, took up arms against 
him, seized both the council and governor, and had them 
confined. In the February following he was sent to 


England for trial, but the case involved the government 

in such a dilemma, that they dismissed it withont com- 

ing toa final decision. In 1692 he was made governor 

of Virginia, where he conducted himself with more dis- 

cretion. D. in London 1714. Fort Androscoggin was 
named after him. 

Androscog’gin, or Ameriscog’gin, the name 
iven to the Margallaway river, after its junction with 
he outlet of Umbagog Lake, in Coos co., New Hampshire. 

It enters into Maine, and after a course of abt. 140 m., 
it fulls into the Kennebec river, about 20 m. from its 
mouth. 

Androscog’gin, in Mine, a connty bounded N. by 
Franklin and 8. by Cumberland counties. It was or- 

nizedin 1854. Area, abt. 500 sq m. A. is washed by 
ndroscoggin and Little Androscoggin rivers ; its soil is 
fertile. Cap. Auburn. Pop. (1880) 45,044, 

Andros Islands, or ISLES DEL ESPIRITU Santo, a 
group of islands among the Bahamas. extending abt. 
5 n from N. to S.; Lat. 24° to 25° 20 N.; Lon. 77° to 
‘ . 

An dro-sphinx, u (e.) Alion with a human head. 

An' drous, a. (Bot.) Denoting the male sex. 

An‘drusville, in New York, See ANDREWSVILLE. 

Andujar, (an-doo’hdr.) e the anc. Forum Ju- 
Hum. ] A town of Spain, in Andalusia, on the Guadal- 
quivir, at the foot of the Sierra Morena, 20 m. N.N.W. 
of Jaen ; Lat. 38° 1˙32 N., Lon. 395933” W. . 10,000. 

An' due, a town of France, dep. of the on the 
Gardon, 26 m. N.W. of Nimes; pap. 5,876. 
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Andy, in Delaware, a post-office of Sussex co. 

An’dy, in W. Virginia, a post-office of Monongalia co. 

Andy Johnson, in Minnesota, a W. county, border- 
ing on Dakota; area abt. 900 sq.m. It is washed by 
the Red river of the North, and by the Sioux Wood 
river. Surface level, mostly prairie. 

An’ecdotal, a. Belonging to, or containing anecdotes; 
As, an anecdotal conversation. 

An’ecdote, n. [Gr. anecdoton, something inedited or 
unpublished.) In its original sense, some particular 
relative to a subject to which publicity had not been 
given in previous works on that subject. — In its actual 
sense, the narrative of a particular action or saying of 
an individual. 

Anecdot'ic, Anecdot’ical, a. Relating or belong- 
ing to anecdotes; as, anecd:-ticul traditions, 

8 n. One who deals in, or relates anec- 

lotes, 

Anega’da, the most northerly of the Lesser Antilles, 
belonging to England; Lat. about 19° N.; Lon. between 
64° und 65° W.; area, 13 sq.m. A. is of coral forma- 
tion, and a reef, running 10 m. to the S. H., is marked on 
maps as the scene of numerous shipwrecks. Pup. 
about 300. 

An’‘elace, n. A dagger or knife that it was the general 
use to wear at the girdle, in the middle ages. 

Anelec’tric, a. and n. [From Gr. an, priv., and electric. 
That is not electric. 

Anelec’trode, u. (Phys.) A name given by Faraday to 
the positive pole of a galvanic battery 

Anel’lides, See ANNELLIDES. 

Anemie Acid, n. (Chem.) A yellowish-white sub- 
stance from the infusion of the anemone nemorosa by 
exposure to light. 

Anemog’raphy, n. [Or. anemos, wind, and graphie, 
description.] (As.) 16 description of the winds. 

Anemology. 2. (Gr. anemos,wind, andl gus, discourse. ] 
(Phys) The doctrine of, or a treatise on the winds. 

Anemometer, n. (Gr. anemos, wind, and metron, 
measure.) ( Phys.) An instrument used for measuring 
tho force and velocity of the wind. Various instrument. 
have been invented for this purpose, the first of which 
is attributed to Wolfius, who described it in 1709. 
Considerable improvements have been since made upon 
the construction of anemome- 
ters; nevertheless, that invent- 
ed by Lind in 1775 (Fig. 124 
is still considered to be one o! 
the most convenient and accu- 
rate. It consists of two upright 
glass tubes, A Band C D, about 
9 inches high, and f of an 
inch wide, connected below by 
amuch narrower tube, E, va- 
rying from ch to of an 
inch in width. The tube AB 
is bent at right angles, so as to 
receive the wind blowing into 
it horizontally. A scale, grad- 
uated in inches and parts of 
an inch, is placed between the 
tubes. and the whole instru- 
ment is made to turn round 
the steel spindle, G, which can 
be screwed into a block of 
wood by a screw at the bottom. 
When the instrument is used, 
water is poured into the tubes 
until the level in both stands 
at the middle of the scale. Fig. 124. 

When no disturbing force acts 

upon either column of liquid, the level of both is accu- 
rately the same; but when the mouth of the tube AB 
is turned toward the wind. the column in A B is pressed 
downward, and that in CD rises proportionably, and 
the difference of the heights of the two columns 
gives the column of water which the force of the wind 
sustains, Now, as we kuow that the pressure of the 
atmosphere at the earth’s surface supports a column of 
water about 33 feet hich, or presses with a force of about 
2, 60 Ibs. on the square foot, this instrument gives us 
immediately the data from which we can calculate the 
pressure or furce of the wind, Thus, supposing the 
wind to bluw with a force sufficient to raise the one 
column one inch above the other, we have of 4 of 
2000, or abont 50 lbs. of pressure on the square foot as 
the force of the wind. 

Anemom etry, n. The measurement of the force and 
velocity of the wind. — See A\ eM METER. 

Anemone (Sen). See Actinig. 

Anemo’ner, n. pl. (Bt.) A tribe of plants, ord. 
Nanunculncem. Diag.: calix usually colored, in wativa- 
tion imbricated. Achenia one-seeded, tailed. Seed in- 
verted. Principal genus, Anemone, J. v. 

Anemon'ie Acid, n. (Chem.) A brown little mass, 
soluble in water. obtained by boiling anemonine with 
barytes water. Form. 11,0;HO. 

Anem’onine, n. (Ciem.) A white crystalline sub- 
stance, heavier than water, without smell, at first with- 
out taste, but afterwards having a permanent burning 
impression. Obtained asan oil by distilling the root 
of the anemone nemoroza with water. 

Anem'oscope. n. [Fr., from Gr. anemos, wind, and 
scopein, to view.] ( Phys.) A machine showing from what 
point of the compass the wind blows. This is done by 
means of an index moving about an upright circular 
plate, the index being turned by an horizontal axis, and 
the axis by an upright staff, at the top of which is the 
fane moved about by the wind. Some are so made as. 
even in the absence of the observer, to note down the 
chauges of the wind. But any contrivance, however 
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simple, which indicates the direction of the wind, asa 
wind-vane, a weathercock, is properly au anemuscope. 

Anemone, n. [Gr. ane. Wind.] (. A genus of 
plants, tribe Anemonee. Their popular nume of wind- 
flower comes from most of the species growing in ele- 
vated or windy places. The species ure numerous and 
generally beautiful. The w anemone, A. nemorosa, 
is n common and interesting little plant, and its white 
flowers, external- 
ly tinged with 
purple, are an or- 
nament of many 
a woodland scene 
and mountain 
pasture in April 
and May. Almost 
all the beautiful 
species cultivated 
in gardens have 
been originally 
brought from the 
Levant. Amon 
them we wil 
name the A. coro- 
naria, a hardy 
plant, with large 
single or double 
variegated flow- 
ers; and the A. 
Hortensis, star-an- 
emone, one of the 
finest species 
with double and 
semi-double vari- 
eties of red, white, and blue flowers. — The cultivation 
of the A. requires great attention. It prefers a light 
soil. The root, which consists of clustered tubers, is 
taken up after flowering. The plant is propagated by 
parting the roots or by seed. In the latter way, new 
varieties are obtained, Seedling plants do not flower 
till the second or third year. 

Anenceph‘alus, n. [Gr. a., priv., and eycephalos, 
brain.] (Physivl.) A name given to those monsters, more 
common inthe human species than in the lower ani- 
ma's, which are characterized by the want of a brain, 
and more or less total want of a spinal marrow. 

Anent', prep. [A Scottish worl, perhaps from the 

refix d, and A.8. nean, near.] Concerning: about: as, 

o said nothing anent this particular. — Over against ; 
opposite to; as, he lives anent the market-house. Used 
in Scottish law. 

Aare, a Canaanite chief, who confederated with Abra- 

am. 

An’eroid, a. [dr. a., priv., neros, moist, and eidos, form.) 
(Phys.) The name given to a kind of barometer, in- 
vented by M. Vidi, which, by means of a system of lev- 
els, connected with an air-tight box and internal spring, 
Measures the pressure of the air without the use of a 
liquid. — See Barometer. 

Anes, n.pl. See Awns. 

A’net, a town of France, dep. of Eure-et-Loire, 9 m. N. 
E. of Drenx. Here there are the ruins of a fine castle 
built by Henry II. for Diana de Poitiers. In the neigh- 
borhood is the plain of Ivry, where, in 1590. Henry IV. 
i victory over the urmies of the League. 

“P. J, 

Aneu’rin, a British poet and chieftain of the 6th cen- 
tury, supposed to be identical with the historian Gildas. 
He took part in the battle of Cattraeth, which he made 
the subject of a poem; this, and Odes of the Months. form 
the whole of his known works, and are to be found in 
the Welsh archwology. D. 570. 

An’eurism, n. [Gr. aneurismos,a widening; Fr aner- 
risme.] (Surg.) The swelling of an artery, or the dila- 
tation and expansion of some part of an artery. This is 
the true A. There is also a spurious kind of A., when the 
rupture or puncture of an artery is followed by an ex- 
travasation of blood in the cellular membrane. If the 
external membrane of the artery is injured, and the in- 
ternal membrane protrudes through, and forms a sac, it 
is called mized A. Lastly, there is the varicose A., the 
tumor of the artery, when, in bleeding, the vein has been 
entirely cut through, and at the same time the upper 
side of an artery beneath has been perforated, so that its 
blood is pressed into the vein. The genuine A. arise 
partly from the too violent motion of the blood, partly 
from a preternatural debility of the membranes of the 
artery, which is sometimes constitutional. They are, 
therefore, more frequent in the great branches of tho 
arteries; in particular, in the vicinity of the heart, in 
the arch of the aorta, and in the extremities, for in- 
stance, in the ham and at the ribs, where. the arteries aro 
exposed to frequent injuries by stretching, violent bodily 
exertions, thrusts, falls, and contusions. They may, 
however, be occasioned also, especially the internal ones, 
by disenses, violent ebullitions of the blood, by the use 
of ardent spirits, by vehement passions and emotions, 
particularly by anger; in such cases, the arteries may 
be ruptured, and sudden death produced. The external 
A. are either healed by continued promore on the swell- 
ing, or by an operation, in which the artery is laid bare, 
und tied above the swelling, so as to prevent the flow 
of the blood into the sac of the aneurism, which con- 
tracts by degrees. Sometimes the ligature is applied 
both above and below the A. 

Aneuris’mal, a. Belonging to an aneurism. 

Anew’, adv. [Prefix a, and new.) Over again; another 
time; rep ly. This is the most common use. 

„And you, 
To show how well you play, must play anew.” — Prior. 

Newly; in a new manner. 


Fig. 125.— ANEMONE CORONARIA. 
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“ He who is obliged to form anew the whole dispos!- | 1 n. (Bot.) A genus of water-side plants, of the prov. of Anjou. In its military 
tion of his soak” — Addison: Ante ph nen bet ack bi inata, or ee Lord Chatham and the Duke of Wellington 
4 a. (Bot.) Winding or turning about; atropur; common in fields, N. and W. of the U. it is the birthplace of David the sculptor, Pop. 5 
authors. — Webs States, is a plant well known for Ite aromatic properties; Am’ghiara, or Ay‘cHtani, a town of Italy, prov. of 
stem dark purple, furrowed, 4 to 6 ft high; Sowers prega- Arezzo, near the Tiber, 18 m. E. of Arezzo; 7 
ish-white. The Garden A., or Archangelica officinalis, Angina, n. Lat., from Gr. agcho, to — 7 ) 
has greenish flowers in almost spherical umbels. Tue An inflammation of the throat; a Quins, g. v. 
eenz pons, a. [Or. aggeion, a vessel, and 
( Bot.) Noting 
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— of being broken off short, or about, so as to pro- 
effect of needless coignes or angles. It is used 
metaphorically of style of speech.— Ambagiousness; 

ngularity; tortuousness. 
Winding; full of 


A 
fri — seeds or vessels inclosed within a 
covering that does not form a part of themselves; as 
the filbert, which is covered by its husk, the acorn 


Anfract'uous, a [Lat. anfractus.) 
3 as, 


turnings and winding 
5 
An 


There are several 


fractuous cavities in the ear-bone.” 
; Lat. angelus 


Fr. ange, a mossen- 


mar individuals. They were sup; 
its with ethereal bodies. This conce 
established as a doctrine of the church by the council of 
Nice, in 787, but is at variance with the decision of the 
Lateran council of 1215, which makes them immaterial 


beings. Those who 
cumbrance, or prison 


the body merely as an in- 


the soul, and conceive a very 


exalted idea of pure spirits, hold angels to be such spir- 
its, and explain their visible appearance by gerne 
that they have the power of assuming at will ly 


forms and a human shape. 
perfection for a spirit to exist in u body, maintain that 


im 


Those who consider it no 


angels have bodies. As finite beings, they must have 


some place where the, 
found a habitation for 


reside, 
em in their heave! 


The ancients easily 


conceived to be a vast azure hall, where G 


clesiastical writers makean 
hierarchy of nine orders of 
angels.—But besides these, 
we read of evil angels, the 
ministers of God's wrath; 
as the destroying angel, the 
angel of death, 
Satan, the angel of the bot- 
tomless pit, and the fallen 
angels, or those who kept 
not their first estate, but 
fell from their obedience 
into sin, and were expelled 
the regions of light. In 
general, good and bad an- 
gels are distinguished by 
the o. ite terms of an- 
els of light, and angels of 
Figuratively, in th styl 
— ratively, in 0 0 
of ove tho name of angel is 
applied to a beautiful per- 


eangel of $ 


son, as a synonym of per- 


ion. 
“ Bir, as 
an angel.” 
(Numis.) An ancient gold 
coin of England, bearing 
the figure of an angel, in 
memory of an observation 
of 8 oe. the 
pagan Angl, or 
were so beautiful, that iÈ 
they were Christians, t 


I bave a soul, she is 
— Saks. 


ANGEL OF EDWARD IV. 


ey would be angeli, or angels. 


The coin was worth ten shillings. — Johnson. 
Au‘gel-bed, n. A bed without posts. 
An’gelet, n.(Numis.) A halftangel: an angelot ; a small 
gold coin formerly current in England. 
An'gel-fish, n. (Z.) See Suu tina. 


An 


Wie, a. Partaking of the character of angels, or 


their state; pure; ethereal; spiritual; lovely; heavenly; 
seraphic ; rapturous; divine. 


Angelica, in New York, 


a post-village and township 


of Alleghany co. The village is on Angelica creek, 262 
m. W. by S. from Albany. Pup. abt. 991; of township, 


1,643. 
Angelica, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Shawanaw co. 
Angelica Balsam. (Chem.) A blackish-brown resin- 


ous, syrupy matter, wit! 


the root o 


a bitter taste, obtained from 
Angelica archangelica, 


Angelical, a. The same as ANGELIC, 

Angelically, adv. Like an angel. 

Angel’icalness, n. The quality of being angelical; 
resemblance of angels; excellence more than human, 


Angelica Tree, u. See 
pl. (Bot.) 


Angeli’cidea, n. 
A . The 


ARALIACEA. 


A tribe of plants, order 


Fig. 127,— ANGELICA ARCHANGELICA. 
fruit is long and straw-colored; the root long and fusibrm. 
The whole plant, but especially the root, is aromatic and 
bitter, containing much resin and essential oil. The 
root is admitted into the pharmacopceia as an aromatic 
stimulant and tonic. Its blanched stalks were formerly 
eaten as cele! The tender stalks and mid-ribs of the 
leaves, candied, are a well-known article of confectionery 
und an agreeable stomachic ; the roots and seeds are em- 
ployed in the preparation of gin and of bitters. 
Angelo. See MICHAEL ANGEL. 
Angelo, in Wisconsin, n post-village of Monroe co., 
abt. 28 m. E.N.E. of La Crosse, 
St., a town of N. Italy, prov. of Milan, 7 m. 
3 145 8.334. 
Angelo de mbardi, St., a town of S. Italy, 48 
m. E. of Naples; pop. 6,345. 
Angelo“ „n. From Gr. aggelos, angel, and lein. to 
2 .] A treaty or discourse on the angels, their 


An’gelot, n. (Numis.) An ancient English coin of the 
same value as the angelet, struck at Paris while under 
the domination of England; —so called from the figure 
of an angel supporting the escutcheon of England and 
France. 

( Mus.) An ancient instrument, somewhat resembling 
a lute. 

Angelot/omy. See ANGiotomy. 

An’gel’s Camp, in Culifornia, a post- village of Cala- 
veras co. 

An’gel-shot. See CHAIN-SHOT. 

Angelus, n. [Lat.] A prayer to the Virgin, used by 
Roman Catholics, 

An’ger, n. [Gr. agchein. to squeeze.) A displeasure or 
vexation accompanied by a passionate desire to break 
out in acts or words of violence against the cause of 
displeasure.— Wrath; ire: resentment; indignation; 
rage; animosity ; fury; choler. 

„Anger is like 
A fall hot horse, who, being allow'd his way, 
Self-mettle tires him.""—Shaks, 

—v. a. To excite to anger; to make angry: to irritate, 

An’germanniland, an old and extensive district of 
Sweden, now part of the province of West Nordland, ex- 
tends along the Gulf of Bothnia, and is watered by the 
river Angermann, which, in its lower course, becomes 
navigable for the largest ships. It is one of the best 
cultivated districts in Sweden. The chief town, Her- 
noesand, has a pop. of abt. 2,000, 

An’germunde, a town of Prussia, * of Branden- 
burg, on the lake Munde, 43 m. N. N. E. of Berlin; pop. 

A 


6,205, 
ngero’na, in West Virginia, a post-office of Jackson co. 
Angero’na, (Myth.) The goddess of silence. 


species are mostly herbaceous and peren-| Angero'na, in W. Virginia, a post-office of Jackson co. 
jal, natives of the temperate and colder regions of the Aug ers, a town of France, cap. of the dep. of Maine- 
northern hemisphere. They have bipinnate or tripin- ~ 


nate leaves. 


Angeli’na, in Tras, acounty situated in the E. part of 
the State, and bounded on the N. k. by the river Angel- 
ina which rises in Smith co, and enters the Neches near 


Bevilpo ms 

m.; cap. ion, pop. 
Angel Island, the | 

Bay, California, It con 


in Jasper fd De fp area of abt, 1,000 sq. 


land in San Francisco 
ns 800 acres of guod land, 


et-Loire, on the Mayenne, 161 m. S.W. of Paris, Lat. 47° 
28’ 9” N.; Lon, 0° 33’ W. It is the seat of an imperial 
court, and has a school of arts and trades. There are a 
public library, a museum with about 600 pictures, a bo- 
tanical garden, a cabinet of natural history, and a thea- 
tre. Min. Fine cumlets, and other stuffs, hats, 
fe quarries of slates in the neighborhood. The 
cathedral church is one of the finest in France.—A., the 
anc. Juliomagus and Andegavia, was formerly the cap. 


a in its capsule. te äi 

ra) n. (Gr. avessel, 

tonne Chea). A description of the vessels 
y- 


hu- 


man 
Gr. vessel, and Tagos, dis- 
a * Toe Societe of tne Tonoli of the’ Miian 


ie r'mous, a. (Gr. i 
— tad a 
n a pod. 

y n. (Gr. aggeim, and skopein, 
5) is e S 


an rin 
n‘giosco 22 


characters are: ovules produced within an! und 
fertilized by the action of the pollen throu the stikta; 
becoming seeds inclosed in a embryo with 
two opposite cotyledons. The oak, rose, are angio- 
sperms. 
giosper’mous, a. (Bot.) Belonging to the class 
of the angiosperms. 
Anglos porous. a. Gr. aggrion, a v and spora, 
seed.) ( ot.) A term applied to plants that spores 
* in a e or bag, as ee ote 
ot omy, n. (Gr. aggeion, a vessel, in to 
— (Tas The dissection of the vessels of the he. 


mau body. 

Angle, n. [Fr., from Lat. angulus, 
opening een two straight lines 
another. When several angles are at 
128,) any one of them is 
which the letter that is at the vertez of the 


Fig. 128. 
lines cm, bm, is named the emb.— 
straight line, cm, standing on another 
makes the adjacent angles ba to one 
the angles cma, cmb, is ed a right 
straight lines are said to be 
other. — An obtuse angle, am f, is that which 
than a right angle. — An acute angle, emf, is that which 
is less than a right angle.— Round a given point, as 
no more than four right angles can be constructed, and 
only three obtnse angles; on the contrary, an infinite 
number of acute angles may be formed round the same 
point.—The mutual inclination of the lines including 
the angle is always determined by the itnde of the 
angle. Thus the situation of a point in relation toa 
lane is partly determined, if we know the angle formed 
by a line drawn from that point to any point of the 
lane. This principle renders the angle so 
— that it is capable of being employed as the 
key to the most important truths; a great part of 
the actual observations of astronomers are t 
on the study of angles.—To determine the size of an 
the circle is employed. Sup; we describe a 
c., o) about the point o! intersection m of 
hich cut each other at t 
tan a 
a fonrth 
a m c is 
the quadrant 
That the ma, 
by the dot lines; for o” p” 
as well as op.— The acute angle em. 
to half a right angle, because the arc 
subtended is an octant, the 8th of a 
obtuse angle am fis equal to 
gle, becauxe its subtending are 
cle.—Thus we can very accurately 
nitude of an angle, when we state 
which the arc of that a forms. 
the circle is divided into equal parts, 
is called a degree. And every degree is 
into 60 equal parts, called minutes, and 
these again into 60 seconds, Hence, wes 
an angle of 90 degrees, we necessarily mean a 
angle, since 90 ore are the fourth 2 
degrees of the whole circle. Every angle less 


l 
Hua 
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degrees ia an acute angle; and overy angle of more de- 
grees is an obtuse angle.— The accurate measure of an- 
gles is taken by means of a simple instrument called a 


nr. ꝗ. v. 

0 Physiol) A ngle-facial, the angle made by the interseo- 
tion of two lines drawn, the one from the most promi- 
nent part of the frontal bone over the anterior margin 
of the upper jaw, the other from the external orifice 
of the ear-passage along the floor of the nasal cuvity.— 
Angle-frontal, the angle which the culmen, or upper 
line of the beak, makes with the forehead. 

(Opt.) An angle is furmed by two rays of light, or two 
straight lines drawn from the extreme points of an ob- 
ject to the centre of the eye. The apparent maguitude 
of objects depends on the magnitude of the angle under 
which they are seen; nevertheless, in e distant 
objects, our ideas of their magnitude are greatly modi- 
fied by the judgment which we furm of their distances. 
See APPARENT MAGNITUDE. 

An’gle, v.n. To fish with a rod and hook.—Hence, to 
try to gain by some insinuating artifices, as fishes are 
caught by a bait. 

“The pleasant’st angling is to see the fish 
Cut with the n ours the silver stream, 
And greedily devour the treacherous bait; 
So angle we for Beatrice. — Ska. 

Angle-me'ter. n. [Eng. angle, and Gr. metron, mea- 
sure. ] Au instrument used by geologists fur measuring 
the dip of strata. 

Angler, n. One who fishes with an angle. 

Zl.) See LOPHIDÆ. 

Angles. (Hist.) A German nation, which resided in 
what is now the province of Magdeburg, in Prussia, 
near the Elbe, aud probably succeeded to the former 
seat of the Lombards, when these latter had driven the 
Cherusci from the northern half of their country. In 
the Sth century, they joined their powerful northern 
neighbors, the Saxons, and, under the name of Anglo- 
Sazms, conquered the country now called England. A 
part of them remained near tbe Dani~h peninsula, 
where, to the present day, a small tract of land, on the 
eastern coast of the duchy of Schleswig, bears the name 
Angeln. 

An’glesey, (the anc. Mona.) An island and county of 
N. Wales, in the Irish sea; connected with England, 
across the Menai Strait, by the famous Menai-bridge. 
and the Britannia tubular railway bridge. It. 20 m. 
long and 17 broad. Rivers, Alam, Braint, Gefni, Efraw, 
Dulas. Towns, Beaumaris, Amlwch, Holyhead. anf. 
trifling. Its mines of copper, once important, have de- 
clined. — A. was the last stronghold of the Druids, of 
whose works it has many ruins, called Cromlechs. 

An’glesey, ARTHUR ANNESLEY, EARI. or, a native of 
Dublin, B. 1614. He took an active part in the restora- 
tion of Charles II. for which he was created earl of A., 
und successively made treasurer of the navy and lord 
privy seal. D. 1686. 

An’glesey, or An’glesea, Hexry WILLIAM PAGET, 
Marquis or, B. 1748, was the eldest son of the first earl 
of Uxbridge, and at an early age entered npon a military 
life. At Waterloo he led the final charge which de- 
stroyed the French Guards, and near the close of the 
battle received a shot in the knee, which caused him 
the loss of his right leg. D. 1854. He has been called 
the English Murat, from the impetuosity with which he 
charged at the head of cavalry. 

An’‘glesite, n. (Min.) A synonym of sulphate of 
2 — See Lrap. 

An’gley’s Branch, in S. Carolina, a post-office of 
Barnwell district. 

Anglican, a. [From Lat. Angli, the Angles.] English: 
belonging to England, or to the English nation; as, the 
Anghcan Church. 

—n. A member of the Church of England. 

An’glican Church. See PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH, 

An’'glicanism, n. 
the English Church. 

An’glice, adr. [Lat.] In the English manner. (x.) 

Anglic’ify, v.a. [lat. Anglicus. English, and facere, 
to make.) To make English; to Anglicize. (n.) 

An/’glicism, n. [Fr.] A form of speech peculiar to the 
English language; an English idiom. 

An’glicize, v.a. To render English; to introduce into 
the English language. 

Angling, n. (ort.) The art of ensnaring fish with a 
hook, which has been previously baited with small fish, 
worms, flies, &c Among no people has this art attracted 
so much attention, and nowhere have so many persons 
of all classes, both clerical and secular, resorted to 
angling us an amusement, as in England, whose literature 
is richer than that of any other country in works relating 
to this sport, both in prose and verse. A similar fond- 
ness for angling exists in the United States. In both 
countries, in England and North America, angling is 
followed by many sportsmen with a kind of passion. 
We find occasional allusions to this pursuit among the 
Greek writers, and throughont the most ancient books 
of the Bible. Plutarch mentions an amusing anecdote 
of Antony’s unsuccessful angling in the presence of 
Cleopatra, and a fine trick which she played him. The 
best season for angling is from April to October: the 
cooler the weather, in the hottest months, the better; 
but in winter, on the contrary. the warmest day is the 
most promising. A cloudy day,after a moonlight night, 
is always favorable, as the fish avoid feeding b moon- 
light, and sre therefore hungry. Warm, lowering days 
are always coveted by anglers. 

An’glo. [From Lat. Anglus, English.) A prefix used in 
composition for English. — Anglo-American, a descend- 
ant from English uncestors, born in America. — Anglo- 


Strong partiality for England or 


E the generic name bestowed by his- 
ri 
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Danish, an English Dane, or a descendant of the Danes 
who settled in England. —Anglomania, a ridiculous and 
blind reverence for all that is Euglish. —A nglo-Norman, 
an English Norman. 


torlans on that people of Teutonic origin who settled 
in Britain after the departure of the Romans. 

( Hist.) In the th century, the eastern parts of South 
Britain were invaded by various tribes of Northern 
Germany, consisting for the most part of Angles, Jutes, 
and Saxons, The Jutes, or people of Jutland, now known 
as Schleswig, are believed to have been the earliest 
comers. These were followed by the Saxons, a race 
who inhabited that part of Germany bordering on the 
Baltic, which forms the modern duchies of Holstein and 
Mecklenburg. At a later period arrived the Angles, 
who came, it is supposed, from Friesland and the adja- 
cent country of Hanover. From 627 to 547 these peo- 

les made frequent descents on that part of Britain now 
forming the eastern counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Essex; settled there, and eventually extended their 
sway overalmost the entire country. Becoming nation- 
alized under the one general name of Angles, they 
founded the seven kingdoms called the Heptarchy (q. v.). 
which existed until 827, when Egbert, king of Wessex, 
united them into one kingdom called Angle-land, or 
England. The A. retained their supremacy till the 
invasion of their country by the Danes in 1017. They 
regained it, however, in 1042, and continued their rule 
up to the time of the Norman conquest. From the lat- 
ter period their power declined, and they gradually lost, 
to a great extent, their national individuality; though, 
through many generations, and up to the present day, the 
major portion of the English people proper have pre- 
served in a singular degree the moral, mental, and plys- 
ical characteristics of their Anglo-Saxon progenitors. 

(Philol.) The term ‘Anglo-Saxon, as applied to the 
English language, is of modern date. The A. tongue 
has its origin in the Low-German branch of the Teu- 
tonic languages, and is nearly allied to the Old Saxon, 
Old Dutch (as in the Netherlands), and the Old Frisian. 
After the conquest of England by the Normans, the A. 
place, as the language of the court, the law, and the 
schools, was usurped by the Norman-French of the suc- 
cessful invaders; but it still remained the language of 
the common people, and was the basis of the English 
languaye, which gradually formed itself during the 
12th, 13th, and 14th centuries. At the present time, in 
some of the rural and more remote districts of England, 
the A. language is found existing in all its original 
purity. The A. language and literature has, in modern 
times, been illustrated und enriched by the researches 
of Thorpe, Guest, Madden, Conybeare, and other well- 
known English philologists; and perhaps the most per- 
fect examples of A. composition may be found in the 
writings of William Cobbett. 

Ango'la, a large district of S. Africa, situate S. of 
Congo, W. of Loanda-Jand, embracing a considerable por- 
tion of the coast, and extending far inward; Lat be- 
tween 8° 20 and 9° 20 S., Lon. extending from 14° to 
19° E. The country is flat and sterile along the coast, 
but monntainous in the interior, where the valleys are 
extremely fertile. Almost all the known wild animals 
of tropical Africa are found there. The rivers are infest- 
ed with crocodiles, and the sea-coasts teem with every 
description of fish. Although situate near the equator, 
the climate is, on account of the tradewinds, more 
temperate, and generally more healthy than in other 
regions of the sume latitude; but some parts of A. are 
low, marshy, fever-breeding, and even the natives feel 
the effects of the damp, hot, malarious climate. The 
inhabitants, although dark, are seldom, if ever, black. 
their color being browni-h-red, with a tinge of yellow; 
and although they are so close to the country inhabited 
by the true negroes, they have but few of the negro 
traits. The traveller Reade writes of the Angolese 
women in terms of considerable praise, as far as their 
personal appearance goes. The chief town is Loanda 
San Paulo. Fetichism is the general religion. A. was 
discovered in 1486 by the Portuguese, who still hold it, 
and traffic with the natives in ivory and other home 
products. It was for its extensive traffic in slaves, how- 
ever, that A. bas been principally notorious. Pop. esti- 
mated at 2,000,000. 

Angola, in N. Carolina, a post-office of Onslow co. 

Ango'la, in Delaware, a post-office of Sussex co. 

Angola, in Jllinois, a village of Lake co, about 45 m. 
N W. by N. of Chicago. 

angels in Indiana, a post-village, cap. of Steuben co., 
144 m. N. E. of Indianapolis. 

Angola, in New York, a post-office of Erie co. 

Angola, in Ohio, a post-office of Clermont co. 

An’'gor, n. [Lat.] (d.) Agony, or intense Lodily pain, 

An Korn. (anc. 4 K 40 ty of Turkey in Asia Minor, 
142 m. N. of Koniyeh ; 8. 56 50, M. Lon. 32° 50’ E. 
Manf. chiefly stuffs made of the silk-like wool of the 
gout of Angora.—It was there that St. Paul preached 
to the Galatiuns. — A. came into the possession of the 
Turks in 1359. in its vicinity was fought, in 1401, the 
gat battle between Sultan Bajazet and Tamerlane. 

hp. about 17,000, 

An’gora Goat, (Zoöl.) A species of the genus Capra, 
or Goat, J. v. The A. goat, Capra Argorensis, is by fur 
the most elegant of all the varieties of the goat, and isa 
native of Angora, a small district of Asia Minor, and 
remarkable for producivg not only this peculiar race of 
gouts, but also sheep, cats, rabbits, &c., with hair of un- 
common fineness. The Gout of Angora is generallwof a 
beautifv) milk-white color, short-legged, with black, 
spreadiug. spirally-twisted horns, and pendulous ears. Its 

chief and distinguishing excellence, however, is the woul, 
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which covers the whole body in long pe.»lent spiral ring 
lets; and it is from the hair of this animal that the finest 
camlets are nude. To the same genus belongs the Cus/> 
mere Goat, so highly prized for its fleece ; it is descended 
from the Goat of Thibet, which pastures on the Hima- 
laya. It is smaller than the common dumestic gout, and 
has long, fine, silky wool, Thibet is situated at the 
northern descent of the Himalaya mountains, and Cash- 
mere at the southern; hence there is some difference in 
the climate; it is observed, also that the colder the 
region where the animal pastares, the heavier and finer 
is its fleece. The goats which pasture in the highest 
vales of Thibet are of a bright ochre color; in lower 
unds, the color becomes of a yellowish-white, and stiil 
rther downward en- 
tirely white. The high- 
est mountains of the 
Himalaya inhabitable 
by man, contain also a 
ies of black goats, 
the wool of which asa 
material for shawls in 
India obtains the high- 
est price. The goats of 
Thibet and Cashmere 
have the fine curled `. 
wool close to the skin, > 5 
just as the under hairof Fig. 129.— CASHMERE GOAT. 
our common goat lies below the coarse upper hair. The 
milk of the Cashmere goat is as rich as that of the com- 
mon one, and is used to make cheese; but these animals 
owe their great celebrity to the extraordinary beauty 
and costliness of the shawls for which the Asiatics have 
been so long famous.—The acclimatization of these goats 
in the U. States is an established fact. For several years, 
in different parts of the Union, the Angora goat hus been 
bred, both pure and crossed with the native goat. Fas 
from deteriorating by the transfer, as had been predicted, 
it is found that in some parts of the country even the 
unmixed breed of the imported goats has shown evident 
signs of improvement resulting from the change. This 
branch of pastoral industry has begun to assume very 
considerable prominence. as is indicated Ly the fact that 
during the year 1806 not less than $100,C00 has been 
paid for these goats in Ohio alone. The supply of Angora 
fleece in Asia Minor is limited and precarious, Access 
to it is both difficult and dangerous, from the jealousy 
of the government and the barbarous bigotry of the 
people. As the stereotyped character of Asiatic industry 
gives no reasonable promise of an enlargement of the 
supply in this quarter, English and Continental manu- 
facturers are looking to the Cape of Good Hope, Australia, 
and America for an increased production of this stuple 
to meet their necessities; and as the fleece produced in 
the U. States is unquestionably equal, if not superior 
in fineness, delicacy, beanty, and facility of manipula- 
tion, to the choicest Oriental specimens. a rapidly increas- 
ing demand for American fleece may be es pected. 

Manu facture of Goats’ Fleece. —N early every nation rep- 
resented at the Universal Exposition at Paris presented 
some beautiful manufactures of goats’ fleece. India, 
France, England, and Austria seemed to excel in the 
more delicate fabrics, while Turkey exhibited the greatest 
variety and richness of the raw material. In Fngland 
the manipulation of this staple is practically monopo- 
lized by a few parties, who appear adverse to imparting 
any information in regard to the manufacture and sale 
of their fabrics. The fleece manufactured in England is 
mainly produced in Asia Minor from the Angora goat. 
It is imported to the extent of 3,000.0 0 pounds per an 
num, and is known in commerce Ly the name of mohair. 
The market-price of this fleece (for wool it cannot be 
called with any propriety of language) varies from three 
to four shillings, or from 75 cents to #1 per pound, gold 
value. The demand is permanent and increasing; and 
it will continue to increase until met by a vastly more 
copious production, The present extraordinary demand 
results partly from the astenpt of the English monopo 
lists to absorb the entire production of Asia Minor, by 
sending agents over the whole country to secure the clip 
as soon as it is sheared.—In Europe the fleece is spun 
into yarn, mostly in England, and at Roubaix in France, 
and thence distributed over Europe for manufacture into 
cloth. The excellence of the yarn spun in England and 
at Roubaix is due partly to superior skill, partly to pecu- 
liar and improved machivery. and partly to natural and 
artificial atmospheric humidity. This latter element, if 
not absolutely essential to success, is at least very desir 
able—From very transparent motives, the process of 
spinning bas been represented by those interested in 
the monopoly as very expensive and difficult, nay, even 
a profound secret, known only to those now engaged 
in the business. But these representations were flatly 
contradicted by the exhibition at Paris of a great variety 
of machinery for carding, scrubbing, spinning and weav- 
ing the tiltik or Angora fleece, This machinery, pur- 

ting to have been made largely in Bradford and Rou- 

x, two great sents of yarn production, entirely ex- 
ploded the assumption. A good spinning-machine is 
worth from $100 to $300, according to the number of 
spindles, The leading machine in Europe for the weay- 
ing of goats’ fleece into shawls, is the double Jacquard 
loom, manufactured by Willibald Schrane, of Vien 
Austria, and worth $200. It is worked by hand, and 
shawls are made by it of remarkable beauty and cheap- 
ness—Among the prominent shawl manufactories in 
Europe may be named Duché & Co., of Paris, whose 
specimens are remarkably close imitations of the real 
Cashmere shawls, and H. Lawatch, and Isabey, of Vienna, 
The manufacture of Cashmere, camels’ bair, and other 
shawls, once so flourishing in Asia, is greatly impaired 
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and in many places entirely discontinued. But few of 
the once famous Cashmere shawls have been manufac- 
tured since the rise of the fatal competition of Lyons, 
Paris, Paisley, Vienna, and other manufacturing centres 
in kurope. The immediate introduction of this shawl- 
weaving into the United States is perhaps impracticable, 
though its final success here is but a question of time, 
The obstacles to be overcome are, lack of skilled Jabor, 
of machinery, and of an active home demand for fabrics 
of goats’ fleece. None of these. however, are very for- 
midich le. Sufficient labor and machinery can be imported 
to meet present necessities, while the ready intelligence 
of our workingmen and the profound and subtile genius 
of our inventors may be relied upon to surpass, very soon, 
our imported models. The increasing taste and luxury 
fostered by the rapidly accumulating wealth of the 
American people, and the enormous uction in the cost 
of manufacturing this beautiful staple, from the fancy 
prices hitherto commanded by Oriental manufacture, 
will soon create a permanent home demand. This will 
give a comfortable support to a large industrial popula- 
tion, and assist in arresting the increasing drain upon 
our circulating medium caused by large importations of 
manufactures of woul, cotton, silk, and flax. 

Angor’now, 4 town cf Bornou, Central Africa, on the 

bank of Lake Tchad, 15 m. S.E. of Kouka. It is 
nothing more than a straggling aggregation of mud 
huts, but it is the centre of a large trade in cotton, am- 
ber, coral, and slaves. Pop. estimated at 30,000. 

Angostu’ra, a small, but strongly fortified place in 
Paraguay, on the Paraná river; taken by the allied 
Brazilian and Argentine troops, Dec 22, 1868, during 
the war in which they were engaged aguinst Lopez, the 
dictator of Paraguay. 

Angostu' rn. acity of Venezuela, cap. of prov. Guayana, 
on the Orinoco, 260 m. S. E. of Caracas. It is the prin- 
cipal emporium for the commerce of the Orinoco. Pop. 
abt 8,000. 

Angostura Bark. See p. 204. 

An’gouléme, a town of France, cap. of the dep. of the 
Charente, on the river Charente, 65 m. N.E. of Bordeanx. 
It is celebrated for the extensive paper manufactories 
in its vicinity. The delicious pités de perdriz auz truffes 
d’ Angouléme are sent to all parts of the world. Pup. 
24,961. 

An’gouléme, CHARLES DE VALOIS, DUKE or, B. 1573; 
was the illegitimate son of Charles IX., and married the 
danghter of the Connétable Henri de Montmorenci. Me 
was actuated by a restless and ambitious spirit, and as a 
military commander acquired considerable reputation. 
In 1628, the siege of La Rochelle was commenced under 
him, and he was engaged in the wars of Germany, Langue- 
doc, and Flanders. D. 1650. 

An’gouléme, Louis Anrotve pg Bourson, Duo p, son 
of Count d’Artois, afterwards Charles X., and of Marie 
Thérèse of Savoy; was born at Versailles in 1775. With 
his brother, the Duke de Berri, he accompanied their 
father, when, in 1787, foreseeing the course of cvents, he 
left France and repaired to Turin. In 1799 he married 
at Mittau, his cousin, Marie Thérèse, the daughter of 
Lonis XVI and of Marie Antoinette of Austria, The 
Duke d’Angouleme, joining the Anglo-Spanish army 
which crossed the Pyrenees in the beginning of 1814, 
addressed a proclamation to the French nation on 11th 
February, und on 12th March entered Bordeaux. He 
commanded the French army which, in 1823, entered 
Spain to aid Ferdinand in suppressing the constitution; 
ani, during his stay there, displayed considerable pru- 
dence and moderation. At Rambouillet, on the 2d Au- 
gust, 1830, he renounced, jointly with his father, his 
rights to the throne in favor of the Duke de Bordeaux, 
and on the 16th arrived in Englund with the duchess 
and the other members of the exiled royal fumily. After 
residing a short time in Scotland, he and his wife quitted 
Britain, and spent the rest of their lives in various parts 
of the Continent. He died at Goritz in 18H. The duchess, 
of whom Napoleon said that she was the only member 
of the family that had the spirit and energy of a man, 
D. in 1851. 

An’‘goumois, a district in France, which, previously to 
the revolution, formed, in connection with the district 
o* Saintonge, one of the provinces into which France 
was formerly divided. It coincided nearly, but not ex- 
actly, with the dep. of the Charente. 

An’gra, a seaport town of the island of Terceira, one 
of the Azores, at the head of a deep bay. It is the cap. 
of the Archipelago. 

An’gra dos Reis, a seaport town of Brazil. prov. of 
Rio Janeiro, on a bay of the same name, 78 m. S.W. of 
Rio Janeiro. Lat. 23° 4’ 8.; Lon. 44930’ E. Pop. about 
3.500. 

An' grilx, adv. In an angry manner; peevishly. 

An Fry. a. [See AxokR.] Touched with anger; provoked. 
It seems properly to require. when the object of anger 
is mentioned, the particle at before a thing, and with 
before a person; but this is not always observed. 

‘Now therefore be not grieved nor angry with you: ai 
ye sold me tar ieiet 5. youria, si 

—Having the appearance of anger; having the effect of 
unger. 

“The north-wind driveth away rain; so doth an angry counte- 
nance a backbiting tongue.""— Prov, xxv. 23. 
(Surg.) Painful; inflamed; smarting. 


“This serum, being accompanied by the thinner parts of the 
blood, grows red and angry.” — Wiseman. 
Anguilla, n., and Anguillidæ, n. pl. (Zodl.) See 
SEL. 
anganis; in Indiana, a village of Clay co., on the 
Eel river, abt. 20 m. S.E. of Terre Haute. 
Anguil'la, or SxakER IsLAxp, the most northerly of the 
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Caribbee islands, in the W. Indies, 16 m. in length by 3 
in breadth; Lat 18° 8’ N.; Lon. 63° 12’ E. It is so called 
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“ Rir Toby, you mustcome in earlier anights ; your nieee, 
My lady, takes great exceptions at your iil hours. — Sa 


from its tortuous figure, and belongs to the English. Amhy’drous, a. Gr. a. priv., and ydor, water.] (Chem. 


Pop, abt. 2.500. 

Anguilliform, a. [Lat. anguilla, eel, and forma.) Re- 
sembling an eel. 

n. (Zadl.) The Anguilliformes of Cuvier are now gen- 
erally called Muranida. 

Anguin’eal, a. [From Lat. anguineus, snaky.) Shaped 
as, or belonging to, a snake. 

Anguish, n. [Fr. angoisse, from Lat. angor.) Excessive 
pain either of mind or body ;—applied to the mind, it 
means the pain of sorrow, aud is seldom used to signily 
other passions. 

“ Perpetual anguish fills his anxious breast, 
Not stopt by business, nor compos d by rest. — Dryden. 

—v.a. To distress with excessive pain of mind. (x.) 

Anguil'lula, n. Lat., a little cel.) (Z. Fl.) A gen. of 
minute animals belonging to the nematoid worms of the 
class Entozoa, and including the little creatures known 
as the eels of vinegar. porter, &c.— The A. fluviatilis 
(found in wet moss and moist earth), though dried uy 
till it becomes hard and brittle, will recover. swell up, 
take food, and resume its reproductive powers, soon 
after it is moistened with water. A. tritici, found in 
blighted wheat, has been known to revive in the same 
way after having been kept dry for five years. 

An’guis, n. (Zu.) The blind-worms, a gen. of reptiles, 
fam. Chaleider. They are innocent and harmless animals, 
feeding on worms and insects. Their eyes are very 
small, and ip consequence they have often been supposed 
to be blind. The bouy is very brittle; the tail is easily 
broken off, but readily sprouts out afresh. They re- 
main torpid during winter. 

An’gular, a. Relating to angles, or having angles; as, 
an angular figure.—Hence, figuratively, sharp or stiff in 
character, 

An’gular Motion. (Af tren.) The motion of a body 
moving circularly, or oscillating about a fixed point. 
The angular motion of a planet is measured by the 
angle described at the centre of the sun, by a straight 
line drawn from that point to the planet, called the 
radius vector; and its amount is reciprocally propor- 
tional to the periodic time of the planet. 

Angular Section. (Gem.) The division of an angle 
into any number of equal parts. The bisection of an 
angle is accomplished by elementary geometry. The 
trisection requires the aid of solid geometry, being 
equivalent to the solution of a cubic equation, The 
general division of an angle into any proposed number 
of equal parts is a problem which mathematicians have 
not yet been able to solve. In modern mathematics, the 
term Angular Sections is used to denote that branch of 
analysis which is employed in the investigation of the 
properties of circular functions. 

Angular‘ity, n. The quality of being angular, or 
having corners. 

An’gularly, adv. In an angular manner ; with angles 
or corners, 

An’/gularness, n. The quality of being angular. 

An’gulated, a. Formed with angles or corners; as, 
angulited figures. 

An’guloden’tate, a. (Bot.) Angularly toothed, as 
certain leaves.— Loudon. 

Angulom’eter, . (Gem.) An instrument for meas- 
uring external angles. P 

Angulos'ity, n. The state of being angular. (0.) 

Angus. See Forrar, COUNTY or. 

An’gus, Ents or, several members of the Douglas fam- 
ily, who, ynder the reign of the Stuarts in Scotland, dis- 
tinguished themselves by the fierceness with which they 
exercised the great power they possessed. 

Angus’tate, a. [Lat. angustus, narrow.) When any 
part sensibly diminishes in breadth. 

Angustifo'liate, Ancustiro’Lious, a. [From Lat. an- 
fetus narrow, and folium, leaf.) (Bot.) Having narrow 
eaves. 

An halt, a duchy of German empire, bet. Lat. 51° and 
52° N., and Lon. 11° and 12° E., almost surrounded by 
Prussian Saxony. Area. 869 sq.m. Its surface. watered 
by the rivers Saale and Elbe, is hilly to the N.W., but 
in the centre forms a fertile plain. It contains the 
forest of Bernberg, embracing within its limits mines 
of iron, copper, and lead.— Prod, Corn, wine, tobacco, 
flax, fruits, &c.; it also possesses manufactures of wool- 
Jens, earthenware, and hardware. The inhabitants are 
chiefly Protestant, and engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits.—A. was formerly divided into three distinct 
sovereign dukedoms. A.-Cöthen, A.-Bernberg, and A.- 
Dessau. After 1863, however, the two former lines 
dying out, they became merged into the remaining one 
of A.-Dessau. The Princes of A, took the title of Dukes 
in 1806. Chief towns: DESSAU, BERNBERG, and COTREN 
(d v.). Pop. 213,565. 

Anharmon’‘ic, ANHAEMON'ICAL, a. (Geom.) Noting a 
kind of double ratio. 

Anhela’tion, n. [Lat. anhelatio.) The act of panting ; 
the state of being out of breath 

Anholt, a small Danish island in the Cattegat, between 
Lessoe and Zealand; Lat 56° 44’ 20” N.; Lon. 119 38’ 51” 
E. It has a lighthouse. 

Anhydrite, u. ( Min.) An orthorhombic mineral; color 
white; usually associated with common salt. 
grav. 2899 to 294. Comp. lime 41:2, sulphuric acid 
88-8 = 100, 

Anid'æi, n. [Gr. a. priv., and eidea, form.) (Physiol.) 
The name given to monsters characterized by a total 


Spec. | 


Without water. term applied to salts, and to certata 
acids when deprived of water. 


Anl. The former capital of Armenia, now in ruins. 


(Znul.) The Keel-bill. 
Crotophaga ani, a bird 
of the family (uculid . 
which is a common 
inhabitant of the hot- 
ter regions of South 
America, and partic- 
ularly of Brazil, but 
is also met with in 
some parts of North 
America, as well as in 
several of the West In- 
dia islands. The gen- 
eral color of these birds 
is black, with more 
or less metallic reflec- 
tions, and they have a 
short, arched bill, ver 


They live in flocks; the 

skirts of wouds and the 

borders of flooded sa- 

vannas being their fa- 

vori haunts. Many 

pairs are said to use the 

same nest, which is built Fig. 130. — KEEL-MLL. 

on the branches of trees, (Crotophaga ani.) 

and of a large size. Their flesh being rank, is not edible. 

Anil, n. [Sanckr. nili, indigo.) (Cm.) A kind of indigo, 
obtained from the plant Indigofera anil, native of West 
Indies. It differs from the Indigofera tinctoria, the true 
indigo, in having compressed legumes which are pot 
torulose, 

An‘ile, a. [Lat. anilis, from anus.) Resembling an old 
woman; doting. 

AniVie Acid, Ivxpigotic Acip. (Chem.) A light yellow- 
ish-white, crystalline substance, soluble in 1,000 parts 
water. fusible and volatile; it unites readily with bases, 
and forms well crystallized salis. It is obtained by 
adding pounded indigo to nitric acid, diluted with an 
equal volume of water.—A. acid is also formed by the 
action of nitric acid on salicine or salicilic acid. Form. 
C141 O II. 

Anir ne, PHENYLAMINE, n. (em.) A powerful base; 
colorless oily fluid of spec. grav. 1020. Taste burning, 
aromatic; smell vinous: boiling-point 320°; evaporates 
at all temperatures, and becomes brown in air; it does 
not, in solution, affect vegetable colors; dissolves phos- 
phorus, sulphur, camphor, and resin; congulates albun- 
men, and forms crystalline salts with acids. It is ob- 
tained from nitro-benzine by dissolving the latter in 
alcohol, saturating the solution with ammonia, and 
passing a current of sulphuretted hydrogen through 
the deep-red mixture. The current of gus is again to 
be renewed, until sulphur ceases to separate on stand- 
ing. Hydrochloric acid is then added in excess to the 
solution, and the alcohol being removed by evaporation, 
a clear, slightly colored fluid, aniline, remains. possess- 
ing the characters of an organic base.— . has a re- 
markable analogy with ammonia, It is readily detected 
by its producing, in minute quantities, with solutions of 
chloride of lime, a fine violet-blue, resembling ammo- 
niacal oxide of copper. Form. C,H;N. A. is a highly 
acrid poison. Its readiness in producing very brilliant 
colors was known from the time Runge and others pro- 
duced it from coal tar, but it was only in 1858 that the 
first A. dyes were mannfactured in F. a discovery 
which has revolutionized the arts and manufactures 
connected with the dyeing of textile fabrics. Besides 
their great use as dyeing materials, l. colors are em- 
ployed for numerous other purposes in the industrial 
arts. The greater proportion of them are now produced 
from another basic y termed ROSANIII NR. name under 
which the most important of them are described. 

Anility, An ileness, n. [Lat. antlitas.) The state 
of being an old woman; the old age of woman ; dotage. 

Anil’o-cyanic Acid, n. (Cm.) A volatile liquid, 
with a pungent odor, boiling at 354°, obtained by heat- 
ing melanoximide. Form. CyNH,09. 

Anil’o-mellone, PHENILE-MELIONE, n. (Chem.) A 
fluid obtained by heating meluniline. It consists of 
melline (CN,), coupled with phenile (C1H4), less hy- 
drogen. 

An' ima, n. [Lat., the soul.) This Latin word was for- 
merly more than now used among divines aud natural- 
ists, to denote the soul, or principle of life in animals; 
also among chemists, to denote the volatile or spirituous 
part of bodies. — Anima Mundi, a phrase formerly used 
to denote, a certain pure ethereal substance or spirit 
diffused through the mass of the world, organizing and 
actuating the whole and the different parts. 

(Mus.) With animation; in a spirited manner. 8 

Animadver'sion, n. [Fr., from Lat. animadversio.) 
Reproof; severe censure; blame. 

“ He dismissed their commission with severe and sharp animad- 
version.” — Clarendon. 

Animadver'sive, a. That has the power of judging 
or perceiving. 

The representation of ohjeets to the soul the only animadver- 
sive prinelple, are conveyed by motions made on the immediate 
organs of sense.” — Granville. (o.) 


want of specific form or shape, occurring sometimes | Amimadver’siveness, n. The power of animad- 


in the cow and human species. 
(Pref. a and night.] In the 


Anight, Anights’, adv. 
night-time. 


verting. (0.) 


Animadvert’, v. n. [Lat. animadvertere.] Te pass cen 


sures upon. 
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“T should not anfmadvert on bim. who was otherwise a painful 
Dbserver of the decorum of the stage, If he had not used extreme 
— in his judgment of the incomparable Shakspeare.— 


Animadvert/er, n. One who animadverts or passes 
censure. 

Animal. u. [Lat., Fr., Sp., animal; from Lat. anima, 
breath, life.) A being which lives, moves, and feels. It is 
very difficult to define properly what an animal is, as 
the ordinary characters of animal life seem to be pos- 
sessed by vegetables also, and thus it becomes almost 
impossible to say when anima! life ceases and vegetable 
life begins. It is very easy fur any person to tell the dif- 
ference between a lion and an vak, and to refer them to 
their proper kingdoms in nature; but when we descend 
to the minute forms of each kingdom, it becomes ex- 
ceedingly difficult to assert which is an animal and 
which is a plant. Many minute forms, which have oc- 
cupied the attention of microscopic ol servers, and which 
for a length of time have passed undisputed for animals, 
are now proved to be vegetables; and there are still 
many which the zoblogist and botanist must, for the 
time being, accept as common property. In general 
terms, however, an animal may be defined us a being 
which is capable of nourishing itself and of reproducing 
its species, which has sensation, and is endowed with 
the power of voluntary motion. 

=a. Pertaining to animals. — Generally used in contra- 
distinction of rational, spiritual, inte/lectual, or vegetable. 

Animal K ingdom.— There are three great divisions 
of natural objects called kingdoms of nature, — the min- 
eral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms. The animal king- 
dom embraces all living creatures defined to be animals, 
and it is the province of the zoU!ogist to arrange this 
into classes, orders, families, and genera, according to 
their natural affinities. Zotlogy being the department 
of Natural History which treats of animals, it is under 
this name that an account wiil be given of the different 
systems adopted by the masters of the science, such as 
Linneus, Cuvier. Geoffrey St. Hilaire, and Agassiz. 

Animal’cular, Animal’culine, a. Belonging to, 
or looking as animalcules. 

Animaleule, n. [Fr., from Lat. animalculum, a little 
animal.) (Zu; The name commonly given to those 
minute forms of animal life only visible by means of 
magnifying-glasses.—Nothing can be more vague or in- 
appropriate than this name, since it only expresses the 
small dimensions of the beings to which it is applied, 
and does not indicate any of their characteristic peculi- 
arities. In the infancy of microscopic knowledge, it was 
natural to associate together all those creatures whose 
internal structure could not be clearly made out with 
the instruments then in use; and thus the most hetero- 
geneous assemblage of plants, zojphytes, minute crusta- 
ceans, &c., came to be aggregated with the true animal- 
cules under this head. Theclass was being gradually 
limited by the removal of all such forms as could be 
referred to others: but still very little was known of the 
real nature of those that remained in it. until the study 
was taken up by Prof. Ehrenberg, with the advantage 
of instruments which had derived new and vastly im- 
proved capabilities from the application of the principle 
of Achromatism. ‘The most important result of his 
study was the separation of the entire assemblage into 
two distinct groups, one, the Infusoria, being of very 
low, and the other, the Polygastrica, of comparatively 
high organization. Lately the name Rotifera, or Rota- 


1. Levusonta ( Vorticella nchwlifera), 75 times its size. — 2. - 
Tate body of the same, 300 times its size ; a, mouth; b, nucleus; 
e. contractile vesicle. 

S. Rorirena ( Triophthalmus dorsualis), 300 times its size. 

toria, has been substituted for Polygastrica, and a group 

has been separated from the Infusoria to form the lowest 

order of the Protozoa under the name of Rhizopoda. — 

See Inrusonia, ROTIFERA, and Ruizopopa. See also 

PROTOZOA. 

Animal'culist, n. A person versed in tho knowledge 
of animalcules. 

Animal'culam, n; pl. ANIMALcULA. [Lat.] An ani- 
malcule. 

An'imal-Flow'er, n. (Zl.) The popular name of 
some species of the ACTINIA, q v. 

An’‘imalish, a. Like an animal. 

An‘imalism, n. (Fr. animalisme.] The state of a be- 
ing only actuated by sensual appetites; animal nature; 
sensnality. 

Animal ity, n. [Fr. animalité.] The state of animal 
existence or nature. 
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Animaliza’tion, n. [Fr. animalisation.) The act of 
animalizing.— The assimilation of food by the process 
of digestion. 

An'imalize, v. a. 1. animaliser.] To give animal 
life to; to endow with the properties of an animal. — To 
assimilate or convert into animal matter by the process 
of digestion. 

An’‘imalness, n. The same as ANIMALITY. (o.) 

An‘imas City, in (Colorado, a village of Conejos co., 
abt. 245 m. S.W. of Denver. 

Animate, v. a. [Lat. animare.) To quicken; to make 
alive; to give life to; as, the soul animutes the body; 
man must have been animated by a higher power. — To 
give powers to; to heighten the powers or effect of any 

ng. 
„But none, ah! none can animate the lyre, 
And the mute strings with vocal souls Tospire.” — Dryden. 
—To encourage; to incite; to give spirit to. 


“The more to animate the people, he stood on high.. . . and cried 
unto them with a loud voice." — Knolles. 

An’‘imate, a. Alive; possessing animal life. 

The admirable nature of animate bodies.” — Bentley. 

Animated, v. a. Lively; vigorons; full of life or spirit. 

“* Warriors she fires with animated sounds, 

Pours balm into the bleeding lover's wounds.” — Pope. 
An‘imater, n. One who animates; an animator. 
An'‘imating, p.a. Giving life; enlivening; quickening. 
Anima'tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. aimatio.] The act of 

animating, or the state of being animated. — Life; live- 
lineas; vivacity; cheerfulness; briskness; alacrity; 
activity; alertness. 

An’imative, a. That which has the power of giving 
life, or animating. 

An imator, n. fiat. That which animates or gives life. 

An'ime, n. [Fr. animé, living.] (Com.) A resin exuding 
from the stem of the Hymenea courbarii, and containing 
insects entrapped in it, whence its name. It is distin- 

ished from copal by its ready solubility in alcohol. It 
used by varnish-makers, and for scenting pastilles. 

An’imé, a. [Fr., living.) (Her.) Applied to the eyes 
of a rapacious animal when borne of a different tincture 
from the creature itself, 

An’'imine, n. (Chem.) An oily base, with a peculiar 
smell, soluble in 20 parts cold water, very soluble in 
alcohol; obtained from rectified oil of Dippel by saturat- 
ing with ammonia, and distilling. It changes reddened 
litmus to a violet blue. 

An’‘imism, n. [Fr., from Lat. animus, the soul.) ( Philos.) 
The doctrine of the anima mundi, as held by Stahl; the 
doctrine that all the phenomena of animal economy are 
produced by the agency of the soul, or by a vital princi- 
ple, distinct from the substance of the body. — Wireester. 

An‘imist, n. An adherent to the doctrine of animism. 

Animose’, a. [Lat. animosus.) Full of spirit; hot; 
veh@ment. 

Animos’ity, n. Fr. animosité, from Lat. animositas.] 
Vehemence of hatred; passionate malignity. It implies 
rather the disposition to break out into outrages than 
the outrage itself. 

Anion, n. (Gr. ano, upwards, and io, I go.] (Chem.) 
When a substance is decomposed by the galvanic battery, 
the elements into which it is resolved are termed tons; 
the element going to the anode is an electro-negative 
body, or an-ion, while the element which proceeds to 
the cathode is an electro-positive, or cat-ion. When 
water is decomposed, oxygen is attracted by the positive 
plus, or zinc pole, or anode, and is therefore the anion, 
or electro-negative body; while hydrogen. going to the 
cathode minus, or negative pole, is the cation. 

An'isamide, n. (Ciem.) An amid obtained by acting 
on chloride of anisyle with ammonia. 

Anisan‘iline, n. (Chem.) White brilliant subliming 
needles, formed by the action of aniline on chloride of 
anisyle. Frm. CogHygN O. 

Anise hearen ene, Anise CAMPHOR. (em) Form. 

H60. Crystalline plates obtained from anise oil. 
Identical with the stearoptene of fennel. 

Anisette’, n. Fr.] A liquor obtained by distilling anise, 
fennel, and coriander-seed with brandy, and sweetening 
the product. The A. of Bordeaur, when genuine, is a 
delicious and very stomachic drink. 

An'isie Acid, Draconic Aci. (Chem.) Colorless bril- 
liant needles, very soluble in alcohol, obtained by the 
action of nitric acid on anise or estragon stearoptene. 
Form. C,,H,0;HO. 

Anisomer ‘ie, a. (Gr. a, priv., and meros, parts.] Hav- 
ing not similar or symmetrical parta. 

An Jar, a British town of Hindostan, prov. Cutch, near 
the N E. shore of the Gulf; Lat. 23° 3’ N.; Lon. 70° 11’ 
E. „ about 10.000. 

Anjen’go, a seaport town of S. Hindostan, prov. of 
Travancore, 18 m. N. N. W. of Cape Comorin; Lat. 8° 377 
N.: Lon. 76° 53“ K. 

An Jou, an ancient prov. of France, now distributed 
among the deps. of Maine et Loire, Loire-inferieure, 
Vendée, Indre et Loire, Sarthe, Tle et Vilaine, Mayenne, 
and Deux-Sévres. 

An Jou, Counts, afterwards Dukes or, a powerful French 
family, closely connected with the royal house of Valois, 
who maintained a considerable share of independence 
until the reign of Louis XI The most ancient branch of 
these princes derives its origin from Ingelbert, a favorite 
of Charles the Bald, 4. p. 870. In the 13th century, 
Charles, fourth son of Louis VIII., began the second 
branch of the house of Anjou, and became the head of 
the Guelphic party in Italy. He endeavored by crush- 
ing the Ghibelins to found an empire in Italy, but was 
unsuccessful. Whilst engaged in this work, the cele- 
brated massacre. historically known as the “Sicilian 
Vespers,” took place, in which 4,000 of his French sol- 
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diers were butchered by the Siciliansin Palermo. w the 
Easter Monday of 1282. He had laid siege to Messiua, 
where his fleet was captured by the admiral of Peter of 
Aragon, who had assumed the title of king of Sicily. 
This event filled him with fury, and he sent a challenge 
to Peter to meet him in single combat. In order to gain 
time, the challenge was accepted, though subsequent! 
declined ; shortiy after which Charles died. in his 75th 
ear, 1286. — He was by far the most distinguished of 
is house. 

An'ise. n. [Fr. anis; Lat. anisum; Gr. anisom.) ( Bot.) 
The common name of the Pimpinello anisum, gen. Pim- 
1 q. v.— The A. seed imported from Spain and 

taly is used as a condiment, and in the preparation 
of liquors; also in medicine, as a stimulant stomachic 


Fig. 132. — anise ( Pimpinella anisum). 
to relieve flatulence, &c., particularly in infants. It has 
an aromatic, agreeable smell, and a warm, sweetish 
taste. It contains a volatile oil, which is nearly color- 
less, has the odor and taste of the seed, and is employed 
for similar purposes. Sp. grav. 857. It is soluble in 
alcohol. 

An Jou, Francrs, Duke of, B. 1554. and created at hia 
birth, Duke of Alençon. He was the youngest son of 
Henry IT. of France, by his queen Cutharine de Medicis. 
In 1573 he was present at the sicge of La Rochelle. 
On the death of his brother Charles IX., a plot was 
formed to pluce A.on the throne; on the failure of 
which, he. along with his brother-in-law Henry, king 
ot Navarre, was imprisoned. Afterwards, being recon- 
ciled with the king, Henry LII., he re-eived the dukedom 
of Anjou. In 1576 he headed the Catholic party, and 
in the next year assisted the Flemings, then at war 
with the Spanish power. In 1551 he was chosen sover- 
eign of the Netherlands; but his despotic mode of gov- 
ernment made the people revolt, and he was finally 
expelled from the country. D. in France, 1584. 

Anker. n. (Dut. ancker.j (cm.) An old Dutch measure 
of 8 still used in Russia, and equal to 934 wine 

ons. 


gal 5 

An' kerite, n. (Min.) A rhombohedral mineral; white 
with tints of y, red, and brown; foliated, slightly 
translucent, brittle, lustre pearly. B.B. it becomes black 
magnetic. Spec. grav. 3080; comp. as a dolomite in 
which the magnesia is more or less replaced Ly protox- 
ide of iron. 

Ank’lam, a town of Prussia, prov. of Pomerania, on 
the Peene, 47 m. N.W, of Stettin. It carries on a con- 
siderable trade in shipbuilding and 2 . 10,000, 

An' k le, n. [A. S. anclemo ; Ger. and D. anker. ] (Anat.) 
The joint which connects the foot to the leg. 

An’‘kle-bone, n. The bone of the ankle; the astra- 
galus. 

An' k led. a, Having, or relating to ankles; as, a well- 
ankled foot. 

Anklet, n. An ornament that women fastened to the 
ankle-band of each leg, mentioned in 
the Bible (Is, iii. 18.,“ tinkling orna- 
ments about their feet.”) They were 
as common as bracelets and armlets, 
and made of much the same mate- 
rials. They are still worn in the 
East, and Lane (Mud. Ezypt) quotes 
from a song, in allusion to the 
pleasure caused by their sonnd, 

“the ringing of thine anklefs has 

deprived me of reason.” Hence, Mo- 

hammed forbade them in public; 

“let them not make a noise with 

their feet, that their ornaments 

which hide may (thereby) be dis- Pig. 133.—ANKLETA 
covered.” (Aoran, xxiv. 31.) 
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Anko’bar, an Abyssinian town in the State of Shoa, 
built on a mountain 8,198 feet above the level of the sea. 
Pop. between 12,000 and 15,000, living in thatched houses 
shaded with trees. 

Ank ol, or ANDKHOo, a town of Bokhara, Asia, 75 m. W. 
of Balkh; Lat. 36° 48’; Lou. 66° E.; pop. about 25,000. 

Anky lo’sis, n. See AvcaY.osis. 

An lace, n. See ANELACE. 

Ann, St., the mother of the Blessed Virgin, and the 
wife of Joachim. 

Ann, or Anne, St., in British N. America, a lake situ- 
ated 50 m. N. of Lake Superior, into which by a small 
river it empties Itself. 

Ann, St., in British N. America, a seaport on the E. 
side of Cape Breton. 

Ann, St. See FREDERICTON. 

Ann, St., in Jamaica, a village and parish in Middlesex 
co., on the N. coast, 20 m. W. of Port Maria. 

Annan. (Gr., Lat., and Hind.; Heb. Hannah.) The sis- 
ter of Dido (Virgil. Mueid, iv.) — The wife of Tobit, aud 
his support in poverty.—The daughter of Phanuel, and 
a prophetess. 

Ann. n. (Com.) In the E. Indies, a coin of 12 pie, or 
the 16th part of u rupee, worth about $0.03. 

An’‘na, in /llinois, a township and village of Union co.; 
pop. of township, 2,697. 

Anna Comnena, a daughter of the Byzantine em- 
peror Alexius Comnenus I.; conspired at his death to 
give the crown to her husband Nicephorus Brennius, 

ut in vain. She had considerable literary taste, and 
wrote the Aerial, a history of her father’s reign. D.1148. 

Anna Ivanowna, empress of all the Kussias. B. 
1634. She was the daughter of the Czar Ivan Alexio- 
witch, married the Duke of Courland in 1710, and sue- 
ceeded to the throne on the death of Peter II., in 1730. 
She invested her favorite Biron with almost absolute 
power, and he governed the empire with intolerable 
tyranny. During A.’s reign, Russia was at peace with her 
neighbors, excepting only the warin which she engaged 
to place Augustus III. on the throne of Poland; and 
that with the Turks in 1736, terminated by the peace 
of Belgrade in 1734. D. 1740. She was succeeded by 
her grand-nephew Ivan. 

An nuberg. (St.,) a mining town of Saxony, in the 
circle of the Erzgebirge, 8 m. S. W. of Marienburg. Its 
inhabitants are principally occupied in its mines, which 
produce tin, silver, and cobalt. Pup. about 10,500. 

An nabergite, n. (Min.) A synonym of arseniate 
of nickel. — See NICKEL. 

Ann‘aghdown, « parish of Connaught, Ireland, 7 m. 
from Galway; pop. 4,500, 

An’‘nalist, n. A writer of annals. 

An’‘nalize, v.a. To record in annals. 

Annals. n. pl. [Fr. anna/es, from Lat. annalis.] A spe- 
cies of history, in which events are related in the exact 
order of chronology. They differ from perfect history 
in this, that annals are a bare relation of what passes 
every year, as a journal is of what passes every day; 
whereas, history relates not only the transactions them- 
selves, but also the causes, motives, and springs of ac- 
tion. The name comes from the first annual records of 
the Romans, which were called Annales Pontificum, or 
Annales Mazimi.—The word A. is also applied to period- 
icals containing the transactions of socleties, &c. 

Annam, See Cochix-CIxA, page 586, 7 

An' nambeœ, or ANNAMABG, one of the four fortified 
forts occupied by Britain on the Gold Coast of Africa; 
pop. about 4.000. 

Annamoo‘ka, or RorrerpaM, one of the Friendly Is- 
lands, about 10 m. in circuit. 

Ann nn, a scaport-town of Scotland, co. of Dumfries, 
on a small river of the same name; pop. of borough, 
3,473. 

An’nandale, in Scotland, the name given to the val- 
ley traversed leugthwise by the river Aunan. It con- 
tains mtny Roman antiquities. 

Annapolis. ( The city of Anne.”] A town of Nova 
Scotia, on the river of the same name, and on the 8.W- 
side of the Bay of Fundy; Lat. 40° 47’ N.; Lon. 650 50’ W. 
Although the first European settlement in N. America, 
having been founded in 1604, it has never flourished. It 
was culled Fort Royal by the French. Pop. of town and 
county of the same name, 18,121 

Annapolis, in Maryland, a city and port of entry, 
cap. of the State and of the co. of Anne Arundel, on the 
8.W. side of the Severn, 2 m. from its month, 40 m. E.N. 
E. of Washington. A. was at first settled in 1143, under 
the name of Providence, afterward changed to Anne 
Arundeltown, and finally named A., in honor of Queen 
Anne. It is the seat of St. John's College, incorporated 
in 1787, and of the U. 8. Naval Academy. Pop. 6,642. 

Annapolis. in Jlinois, a post-office of Crawford co. 

Annapolis, in Indiana, a post-villuge of Parke co., 
75 m. W. of Indianapolis. 

Annapolis, in Olio, a village of Crawford co., 70 m. 
N. of Columbus. 

—A post-vill. of Jefferson co., 15 m. W. of Steubenville. 

Annap’olis Junction, in Maryland, a post-office 
of Anne Arundel co. 

Ann Arbor. in Michigan, a flourishing city, N54 of 
Washtenaw co., on the river Huron, 38 m. W. of De- 


The State University, established here in 1837, 
possesses an extensive library, an astronomical obser- 
vatory, and a well appointed chemical laboratory ; its 
fine buildings, pleasantly situated, constitute one of the 


attractions of the town.—Man/f. Wool, iron, agricultural 


troit. 


implements, and flour. Typ. in 1880, 8,061. 

An'nates.n.pl. [From Lat. annus] Eod, Hist.) À year's 
income due to the Pope, on the death of any 3 
abbot, or parish- priest, to be pala by his successor. In 
1789, they were finally abolished in France, 


Anne or Austria, 
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An’ aton, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Grant co. 

Annawai’‘ka, in Alabama. a post-office of De Kalb co. 

An’‘nawan,, in Jin, a post-village and township of 
Henry co., on the Chicago and Kock Island Railroad, 
10 w W.8.W. of Chicago, and 36 m. E. by 8. of Rock 

sland, 

Anne, (ann,) Queen of Great Britain, B. 1664. The second 
daughter ot King James II. by his first wife Anne Hyde. 
She married, in 1683, Prince George of Denmark, and 
succeeded to the crown upon the death of William III. 
in 1702. The principal events in her reign were the 
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The Patapsco river bounds it on the N. and N. E.,, the 
Patuxent on the S. W., and its eastern part is traversed 
by South and Severn rivers. Surface, varying from un- 
dulating to hilly; soil, generally fertile. lts staple 
products are wheat, oats, maize, tobacco, hay. and butter, 
Copper and iron are found here. A. is the third co. in the 
State as respects population, and contains Annapolis 
the capital of Maryland. It takes its name from Aune 
Arundel, wife of Cecil, Lord Baltimore. 

Anne, St., in /llinnis. See Sr. ANNE. 

Anne, St., in Central America. See BANTA ANNA. 


war of the Spanish succession; the great achievements |Anne, St., a river of prov. of Quebec, which after a 


of the English troops under the celebrated Duke of Marl- 
borough (J. v.) in Flanders and Germany, by which the 
military supremacy of France was shattered; the estab- 
lishment of the union of the until then separate king- 
doms of Englund and Scotland in 1705; and the dash- 
ing successes of the Earl of Peterborough in Spain. 
During the reign of A., the rivalry of the two great po- 
litical parties, the Whigs and the Tories, rose to extreme 
violence; the latter, or Jacobite faction, looking upon 
the queen as secretly favoring the views of her brother, 
the exiled Pretender, to the succession.—A. was of an 
easy and placable disposition, and during the greater 
part of her life was entirely under the control of her 
imperious friend and confidante, Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough. She, however, at Jast fell into disgrace, 
and was succeeded in the post of favorite by Mrs. Mash- 
am, one of her attendants, a woman of obscure birth 
and mediocre character. Her reign is especially cele- 
brated as a literary æra, from the number of great 
writers who then flourished, the munificent patronage 
bestowed upon them, and the high esteem in which the 
world of letters was generally held. Among the illus- 
trious literati of this period are found the names of 
Pope, Swift, Bolingbroke, Newton, &c. D. 1712. 

Sheen of France, B. 1604, was the eldest 
daughter of Philip II. of Spain, and married King Louis 
XIII. in 1015. During the lifetime of her husband she 
was constantly at variance with his great minister, Car- 
dinal Richelieu. The Duke of Buckingham was deeply 
attached to Anne, and made open love to her. She rep- 
rimanded him so gently that it was thought she re- 
turned his affection. When Louis XIII. died, in 1643, 
Anne, as mother of the infant monarch, was appointed 
regent, and displayed no ordinary political tact in mak- 
ing Cardinal Mazarin her minister. The Parisians, 
however, were uneasy; Mazarin was a foreigner, his 
financial policy was unpopular, and an insurrection arose 
which might have assumed fearful dimensions. It is 
known in French history as the war of the Fronde, q. v. 
The queen, the cardinal, and their partisans were opposed 
to the nobility of the kingdom and the citizens of the 
capital, The former finally prevailed. She died at the 


age of sixty-four in 1666, She was beautiful in person, Anne-de-la-PErade. 


had much of German phlegm and Austrian pride, get she 
was amiable and forgiving. 5 


France, B. 1462. Her father, jealous of her talents, mar- 
ried her to Pierre de Bourbon, Sire de Beaujeu, a prince 
of dull understanding. On the death of Louis XI. she was 
acknowledged governess of the kingdom, during the 
minority of her brother, Charles VIII. The Duke of 
Orleans having insulted Anne, she ordered him to be 
arrested, when he speedily fled, and sought refuge in 


8.W flow of abt. 120 m., effects a junction with the St. 
Lawrence on ita N. side, 50 m. W. S. W. of Quebec. At 
its embonchure it is 1, 00 ft. broad. It is scarcely navi- 
gable, owing to its numerous shoals and rapids, 


Anne, St., a seaport of Marie-Galande, in the West 


India islands. 


Anne, St., in prov. of Quebec, a town on the S. side 


of the river St. Lawrence. Lat. 49° N.; Lon. 66° 25’ W. 

Anne, Ste., in Guadaloupe, a village of Grand-Terre on 
the S. coast, about 12 m. E. S. E. of Point-a-Pitre. 

Annea, v. a. [A S. analan, to kindle.] To soften and 
temper glass. iron, &c., by heating and gradually cooling. 

Annealing, u. (Chem.) A process applied in the manu- 
facture of glass or some metals, to prevent the particles 
arranging themselves in that condition which produces 
a brittle quality. When glass and metals, more partic- 
ularly iron or steel, have been heated to a red heat, 
they are very brittle. Glass drops, for example, made 
in the form of what are termed Prine Rupert's drops, 
are so brittle, that when touched sharply with a stone, 
or when a portion is broken off, they fly into a thousand 
fragments; glass requires, therefore, to be annealed—a 
pos consisting in placing it into a furnace for many 

ours, and gradually drawing it to a cooler part of the 
oven. Malleable iron, when it is to be subjected to pres 
sure, requires annealing. Thus, boiler-plates, which are 
drawn out by rollers, are placed for some time in an an- 
nealing furnace. Tempering of steel is an analogous 
process, and consists in heating the metal at various 
temperatures. The explanation of the process of an- 
nealing depends upon the theory of heat which may be 
adopted. According to the immaterial theory, the par- 
ticles of iron and glass are placed by the high temper- 
atures of preparation in a peculiar condition, opposed 
to the attraction of cohesion; the cohesive force being 
restored Ly the modified application of heat in the an- 
nealing and tempering process. 

Annec’tant, a. Annexing. 

Annecy’, a town of France, dep. of Haute-Savoie, 22 m. 
S. of Geneva; pop. 10,737 —The town is situated on the 
N. side of the lake of the same name, 9 m. long, and be- 
tween 1 and 2 m. broad; 1,426 ft. above the sea-level. 

Ste., in prov. of Quebec, a 

post-village of Port Neuf co., on St. Anne river, 57 m. 

W. by N. of Quebec. 


Anne pe Beavsev, the eldest daughter of Louis XI. of |Amne-de-la-Pocatiere, Ste., in prov. of Quebec, 


a post-village and parish in Kamouraska co,, on the S. 
bank of the St. Lawrence, 75 m. below Quebec. It is a 
considerable place, and possesses a well-attended col- 
lege. Pop. of parish about 2,850. 


Anne-des-Plaines. Ste., in prov. of Quebec, a par- 


ish and vil in Terrebonne co., 26 m. N. W. of Mon- 
treal ; pop. about 1,620. 


Brittany. Aune attacked the Bretons and routed them,|Anne-du-Machiche, Ste., in prov. of Quebec, a 


took the Duke, their leader, prisoner; and by the politic 
marriage of the young king of France to her namesake, 
the youthful duchess of Brittany, that country was an- 
nexed to the French crown. She retained her rank and 
influence after Charles VIIL had ascended the throne; 
and when, dying childless in 1498, he was succeeded by 
the Duke of Orleans, that prince respected her claims 
and position, and said, “ that it did not become the king 
of France to avenge the feuds of the Duke of Orleans.” 
D. 1522. 

Anne or Bonis, B. 1367, was the eldest daughter of the 
Emperor Charles IV., and married Richard II., king of 
England, in 1380. She may justly be regarded as one of 
the nursing-mothers of the Reformation, for she protected 
Wickliffe towards the close of his life, when threatened 
by the Council of Lambeth in 1382. It was she who ob- 
tained an amnesty for the multitude who had become 
involved in the insurrection headed by Wat Tyler. This 
mediation, and her conspicuous virtucs, acquired for 
her the title of the Good Queen Anne.” D. without 
issne, 1394. 

Anne Boleyn. See BoLEYN. 


Anne bs BKETAGNE, or of BRITTANY, B. at Nantes, 1476, 


was the only daughter of Francis II., duke of Brittany. 
Louis of Orleans, heir-presumptive to the French throne, 
when he fled to Brittany (see ANNE DE BEAUJEU), be- 
came deeply enamored of her; and Anne, not yet fif- 
teen, gave him in return her first love. Compelled to 
marry the young King Charles VIII., she acted with 
fidelity and discretion, and at his death displayed deep 
grief. But her old lover, now Louis XII., divorced the 
leformed lady he had been compelled to espouse. and 
soon persuaded Anne to forget her sorrow by marrying 
him at Nantes. It is said that as queen of France she 
exercised unbounded influence over her husband, and 
her detractors affirm that she sacrificed France to the 
petty intrigues of Brittany. D. 1514. 

Anne of Cleves, daughter of John, 3d duke of Cleves, 
B. 1515. She married in 1540, Henry VIII., king of Eng- 
land, and became his fourth wife. She was divorced 
from him in a few months afterward, and lived in pri- 
vacy until her death in 1557. 

Anne Ar'undel, in Maryland, a county situated in 
the central part of the State, on the W. shore of Chesa- 
peake Buy, about 5 m. S. of Baltimore. Area, 750 sq. m. 


post-village and parish in St. Manrice co., on a river of 
the same name, 75 m. N.E. of Montreal. Pop. abt. 2,020. 


Anne-du-Nord, Ste., in prov. of Quebec, a village 


and pacish of Montmorenci co., on the N. bank of the 

St. Lawrence, 18 m. from Quebec. Pop. about 910 
Annelides, ANNELIDA, or ANNELIDS, n. pl. [From Lat. 

annulus, alittle ring.] (Zodl.) An order of Annulosa, 

including all the higher kinds of worm-like animal 

often culled red-blooded worms, the greatest part o 

which are marine, though there are several species 

which inhabit fresh water, and some which live on land. 

Their body is usually very long, divided into nnmerous 

segments similar and equal to each other, except at the 

two extremities; but in the lower forms, such as the 

Leech, the segmentary 

division is very indis- 

tinctly seen, on account 

of the general softness 

of the integument. A 

large portion of the ma- 

rine annelids have spe- 


cial respira appen- 
dages, ene whice the 


fluids of the body are 
sent for aération, and 
these are situated upon 
the head (Fig. 134) in 
those species which (like 
the “rpula, Ferebelia, 
Subsllaria, ko) have 
their bodies enclosed by 
tubes, either formed by 
a shelly substance pro- 
duced from their own 
substance, or built up 
by the agglutination of 
grains of sand, frag- 
ments of shell, &c.; 
whilst they are distrib- 
uted along the two sides 
of the body in such as 
swim freely through the 
water, or crawl over the 
surface of rocks, as is the case with the Nereida ; or 
simply bury themselves in the sand, as the Arenicola 
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er “Lob-worm.” In these respiratory appendages the} Ammoy’cr. n. The person who annoys. 


@irculatioa of the fluids may be distinctly seen by mi- 
eroscopic examination. These fluids are of two kinds, 
the one colorless, and the other usually red. Authors 
are divided on the question of which of these two fluids 
represents the blood of other articulated animals. 

Annella’ta, n. pl. Sec ANNULOsA. 

Anns burg, in Mainz, a township of Washington co., 
45 m. E. by S. of Bangor. 

Anne’s, St., in prov. of Quebec, a post-vill., parish of 
St. A. Bout de l'Isle, distant from Montreal 24 m.; pop. 
abt. 320. 

Anne’s, St., in prov. of Ontario, a vill. of Nelson town-| 
ship, Halton co.; pop. 300. 

Ann’et, one of the Scilly islands, near that of St. 


nes, 

3 v.a. [Fr. annezer, from Lat. annectere.] To 
unite at the end; to affix; as, he annexed a codicil to 
hfs will. — To unite, as a smaller thing to a greater; as, 
he annexed a province to his kingdom. — To unite d p 
teriori; annexation always presupposing something. 
Thus we may say, punishment is annexed to guilt, but 
not guilt to punishment. 

=v. n. To join; to be united. 

—n. The thing annexed. 

Annexa'tion, and ANNEXION, n. The act of annexing; 
conjunction; addition; union; as, the annexation of 
Texas to the U. States. 

Annex’ion, . The act of annexing. (n.) 

Annex’ment,n. The act of annexing, or the thing 
annexed. (R.) 

Anni‘hilable, a. [Fr.] That which may be annihi- 
lated. 

AnniPhilate, v. a. [Fr. annihilvr.] To reduce to no- 
thing; to put out of existence.—To destroy, so as to 
make the thing otherwise than it was.—'To annul; to 
destroy the agency of anything. 

Annihilation, n. The act of reducing to nothing; 
the stato of being reduced to nothing. 

Annihilator, n. The person who, or the thing which, 
annihilates. 

Annihilatory, a. Tending to annihilate. 

An’‘nin Creek, in Pennsylvania, a township of Mc- 
Kean co.; pop. 760. 

An‘nisquam, in Massachusetts, a post-office of Essex co. 

Anniversarily, adr. Annually. (o.) 

Anniversary, a. [Fr. anniversaire, from Lat. anni- 
versarius.] keturning with the revolution of the year; 
annual; yearly. 

—n. A day celebrated as it returns in the course of the 
year — The act of celebration, or performance, in honor 
of the anniversary day. 

An’no Domini. Lat.] Abbreviated A. D., the year 
of our Lord; thecomputation of time from our Saviour's 
incarnation It is used in America for all public deeds 
and writings, on which account it is called the“ Vulgar 

” 


era. 

Annomina'tion, n. [Lat. annominatio.] Allitera- 
tion; agnomination. (R. 

An' uo Mun'di. [Lat.] Abbreviated a. m.. in the year 
of the world; the computation of time from the creation 
of the world. 

Anno'ne, n. [Lat., from annus, a year.) A name for- 
merly given to the allowance of oil, salt, bread, flesh, 
corn, wine, hay, and straw, which was annually pro- 
vided by contractors for the maintenance of an army. 
It was also applied, in English law, to denote anything 
1 by one person towards the support of au- 
other. 

Ann’onay, a town of France, dep. of the Ardèche, 7 m. 
from the Rhone. It is principally distinguished by its 
manufactures of paper, long reckoned the best in 
France. Pop. 16,271. 

An'notate, v. d. [Fr. annoler, from Lat. annotare.) 
To make annotations. 

Annota'tion, n. [Fr.] Explications or remarks writ- 
ten upon books; notes;— ordinarily used in the plural. 

“It might appear very improper to publish annotations, with- 
out the text itself whereunto they relate.” — Boyle. 

An'notator, and Annota‘tionist, n. [Fr. anns- 
tateur.| A writer of notes, or annotations; a scholiast; 
a commentator. 

Anno'tatory, a. That contains annotations. 

Annot’to, ANNATro, ARNOTTO, ONOTO, n. (Chem.) 
Brown cakes, being the pulp of the seeds of the Biza 
orellana, a shrub of 8. America. It has no taste, but a 
smell of urine, which is said to be added to it; soluble 
in water, slightly in alcohol and ether with orange color, 
and in caustic potash with a red color. Sulphuric acid 
makes it indigo-blue; nitric acid makes it green; it 
contains a yellow and red-coloring matter. A. is some- 
times employed for dyeing silk of an orange color, by 
immersing the goods in a solution of the dye in potash, 
or soda, and brightening by means of alum, vinegar, or 
pte Juice: It is extensively used for dyeing cheese and 

tter. 

Announce’, v. a. Fr. annoncer, from Lat annunciare.] 
To publish; to proclaim; to make known.—To pro- 
nounce ; to declare by a general sentence. 

Announce’ment, n. The act of announcing; pro- 
claiming, or making known by public notice. 

Announcer, n. The person who announces. 

Annoy’, v.a. [Fr ennuyer.] To incommode; to vex; to 
tease; to molest. 

Moe to poor man: each outward thing annoys him; 
He heaps in inward grief, that most destroys him.”—Sidney. 

—n. [Fr. ennui.] Injury: molestation; trouble. 

What then remains, but, aner pant annoy, 
To take the good vicissitude of Joy. — Dryden. 

Annoy’ance, n. IO. Fr. annoiance.] That which an- 
noys; the state of being annoyed ; or the act of annoying. 


Annoy'ing, p.a. Incommoding; vexing; teasing; mo- 
lesting. 

Anns'ville, in New York, a township of Oneida co., 40 
m. N.E of Syracuse. 

—A small but ancient settlement in Cortland township, 
Westchester co., 2 m from Peekskill village, on a large 
creek, to which it gives its name. It was formerly called 
Ampersand. 

Anns’‘ville, in Virginia, a village of Dinwiddie co., 75 
m. N.W. by W. of Norfolk. 

An'nual, a. [Fr. annuel, from Lat. annualis.) That 
which comes yearly. 

Annual for me, the grape, the rose, renew, 

The juice nectareous, aud the balmy dew. — Pope. 

—That which is reckoned by the year, or performed in a 
year; as, an annual support; the annual motion of the 
earth.—That which lasts only a year, as, an annual plant. 

—Annual is sometimes used as a noun; specially applied 
to a plant that lasts but one season, or to a book pub- 
lished once a year. 

An’‘nually, adv. Yearly: every year; once a year. 

Annulitant, n. One who receives or possesses an 
annuity. 

Annuity, n. [Fr. annuité, from Lat. annuifas.] The 
periodical payment of money, either yearly, half-yearly, 
or quarterly ; for a determinate period, as ten, fifty, or a 
hundred years; or for an indeterminate period, depen- 
dant on a certain contingency, as the death of a person; 
or for an indefinite term, in which latter case they are 
called perpetual annuities. As the probability of the 
duration of life at every age is known, so annuities may 
be purchased for fixed sums during the life of the party. 
—See Insurance (LIFE), and Mortauity (LAWS or). 

Annul’, v.a. [Fr. annuller, from Lat. ad, to, and nul- 
lum, nothing] To make so that none ehall be affected; 
said peculiarly of laws, edicts, rights, and customs. To 
cancel; to obliterate; to abrogute; to abolish; to ex- 
tinguish. 

An'nular, a. [Fr. annulaire, from Lat. annulus, a ring. ] 
Anything in the form of, or resembling a ring. 

(Anat.) An appellation given toseveral parts of the 
body; thus, the A. cartilage is the second cartilage of 
the larynx; the A. ligament isa strong ligament encom- 
passing the wrist, after the manner of a bracelet; and 
the A. process is that which surrounds the medulla 
oblongata. 

(Astron.) A. Eclipse. See ECLIPSE. 

(Mech.) A. Advance. The angle which the eccentric 
forms with its position at half-stroke, when the piston is 
at the commencement of its stroke. — Webster. 

An'nularis, n. 1 The ring finger; the one be- 
tween the little and middle fingers. 

An'nularly, adv. In the manner ofa ring. 

An' nulary, a. Having the form of a ring. 

An'nulata, n. pl. See ANNULOSA. 

An'nulate, An’nulated, a. [Lat annulatus.] ( Bot.) 
Ringed; exhibiting circular prominences. 

Annulation, n. (Bot.) A circular prominence to a 
stem. 

An'nulet, n. A little 
ring. 

(Arch.) A small flat 
fillet encircling a col- 
umn, used either by it- 
self or in connection 
with other mouldings. 
It is used several times 
repeated under the ovolo 
or echinus of the Doric 
capital. The capital in 
Fig. 135, which is of the 
dentilated Doric order, is 
ornamented with only 
three annulets, 
(Arr.) A little circle, 
borne as a charge in 
coats-of-arms,intendedto 
denote strength and eter- 
nity. It is also added to 
them as a difference, and 
borne by the 5th brother Fig. 135. 
of a family. 

Annul ment, n. [From Fr. annuller, to annul.) The 
act of annulling; cancellation; nullification. 

Annulo'sa, n. pl. gph Lat. annulus, a ring.) (Zul.) 
The annulise animals or worms, a class including all 
that lower portion of the great articulated sub-kingdom, 
in which the division of the body into longitudinally- 
arranged segments is not distinctly marked out, and in 
which there is an absence of those articulated or jointed 
limbs that constitute so distinct a figure of insects and 
their allies. This class is divided into the three orders, 
Annelides, Nematoids, and Trematods. 

Annulose’, a. That has rings, or is annulated; as the 
worms. 

Anau’merate, v. a. [Lat. annumero.] To make an 
addition to a former number. 

Annumera'tion, n. An 
number. (R.) 

Annunciata. See ANNUNCIATION. 

Annun'eiate, v.a. [Lat. annuncio.) To give notice ot; 
to proclaim; to report; to announce. 

Annuncia’'tion, n. The act of announcing. The 
declaration of the angel Gabriel to the Virgin Mary of 
the incarnation of Christ in her womb. 

(Eccl. Hist.) A Catholic feast in honor of the annun- 
ciation, instituted in the 7th century, as it is generally 
believed, and celebrated March 25. 

Order of the A—An order of knights instituted in 
1360, by Amadeus VI., Duke of Savoy, under the name 


R) 
afaition made to a former 
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of Order of the Neck-chain or Collar; raised in 1720 by 
Victor Amadeus to be the first order of the kingdom uf 
Savoy, under the name of Ordine suprema deil annun- 
ciatu. The present king of Italy, Victor Emmanuel is 
grand-master of the order, The decoration is a gold 
medal, worn suspended by a gold chain on which is 
represented the Annunciation, surrounded by love-knots, 
The knights wear also on the left breast a star em- 
broidered in gold. They are not limited in number, but 
must be of high rank, and already admitted to the orders 
of St Maurice and St. Lazarus. 

Annun’‘ciator, n. One who announces. 

1 a. Making known publicly. 

Annville, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Lebanen 
co., 6m. W. of Lebanon, and 20 from Harrisburg. 

Ano’a DEPRESSICORNIS, n. (Zodl.) A ruminating animal 
of Sumatra, by some considered a small species of wild 
buffalo, and by others a kind of antelope. The horns 
are wrinkled, but perfectly erect and straight, and the 
head is long and narrow. 

Ano’bium, n. (Zd/.) A genus of coleopterous insects, 
some of which inhabit the interior of our houses, where 
they do much injury in their larval state by gnawing 
furniture, books, &., which they pierce with little round 
holes. Others feed upon wafers, preserved specimens 
of natural history, &c.— One species, the A. tesselalum, 
popularly the Death-watch, or tick, is remarkable for 
the superstitious feeling connected with it. This little 
timber-boring insect is about a quarter of an inch long, 
and the popular superstition alluded to is, that when its 
beating is heard, it is a sign that some one in the house 
will die before the end of the year. Itis chiefly in the 
advanced state of spring that this little creature com- 
mences its sound, which is no other than the call or 
signal by which the male and female are led to each 
other, and which may be considered as analogous to the 
call of birds, though not owing to the voice of the 
insect, but to its beating on, or striking any hard sub- 
stance with the shield or fore part of its head. The 
prevailing number of distinct strokes which it beats is 
from seven to nine or eleven; and this very circum- 
stance may perhaps still add to the ominous character 
which it bears among the vulgar. These sounds or 
beats are given in pretty quick succession, and are re- 
peated at uncertain intervals; and in old houses, where 
the insects are numerous, may be heard at almost any 
hour of the day, especially if the weather be warm. 
The sound exactly resembles that which may be made 
by tapping moderately hard with the finger-nail ona 
table. The insect is of a color so nearly resembling that 
of decayed wood, viz., an obscure grayish-brown, that it 
may for a considerable time elude the search of the 
inquirer. It is singular that this insect may so far be 
familiarized as to be made to beat occasionally, by taking 
it out of its confinement and beating on a table or 
board, when it will readily answer the noise, and will 
continue to beat as often as required. 

Anode, n. [Gr. ano, upwards, and odos, a way — the 
way that the sun rises.) (Chem.) ‘That surface of which 
the electric current enters, being the negative extremity 
of the decomposing body, by the agency of a galvanic 
battery, und is where oxygen, chlorine, acids, &c. are 
evolved, The term is founded on the view that in any 
case of electric decomposition, the decomposing body is 
considered as placed so that the current passing through 
it shall be in the same direction, and parallel to that 
supposed to exist in the earth from east to west. then 
the surfaces at which the electricity is passing into and 
out of the substance,would have an invariable reference; 
that toward the east is the anode, and that toward the 
west the cathode, 

Anodon’‘ta, n. (Gr. a, priv. and odontos, tooth. ] (Zotl.) 
A fresh-water molluscous animal, inhabiting a thin, in- 
equivalve shell; hinge straight, with either no teeth or 
mere rudiments. The valves are thin, large, and pearly; 
aud from their shape and lightness they are used in 
France for skimming milk. The A. is found in every 
quarter of the world. 

An’odyne, n. [Gr. a, priv., and odynd, pain.] (Med.) A 
medicine which eases pain and procures sleep. 

—a. Assuaging pain; as, an anodyne potion. 

An/odynous, a. That has the power of assuaging 
pain, as an anodyne. 

Anoint, v. a. [From Fr. oindre; pp. oint.) To rab 
over with an unctuous matter.— To consecrate by unc- 
tion. — Worcester. 

Anoint/er, n. The person who anoints. 

Anoint' ment, Anointing, u. The act of anoint- 
ing, or the state of being anointed. 

(Hist.) Anointing the body or head with oil was a 
common practice with the Jews, and with other Oriental 
nations. Abstinence from it was a sign of mourning. 
Anointing the head with oil or ointment seenis also to 
have been a mark of respect sometimes paid by a host to 
his guests, and was an ancient Egyptian custom at feasts. 
The Jewish priests and kings were anointed when induct- 
ed into office, and were called the anointed of the Lad, 
to show that their persons were sacred, and their office 
from God. In the Old Testament, also, the prophecies 
respecting the Redeemer, style him, on account of his 
royal descent and his dignity, Messias, that is, the 
Anointed. The custom of anointing priests still exists 
in the Roman Catholic Church, and that of anointing 
kings in some of the Christian monarchies. The Grecks 
and Romans, particularly the former, anointed them 
selves after the bath, and thus gave a yellow color to the 
body. Athlete anointed themselves, in order to render 
it more difficult for their antagonists to get hold of them. 

Ano‘ka, in Indiand, a post-village of Cass co., on the 
Chicago and Great Eastern Ruilroad, 5 m. S.E. of Lo 


gansport. 
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Ano‘ka, in Minnesota, an E. county, bounded on the 
S. W. by the Mississippi river, and intersected by Rum 
river. It contains a number of small lakes, is well 
wooded, and among the furest-trees the sugar maple is 
found. Surface, diversified; and soil, fertile. Pop. 

1880) 7,108, 

a eLA cap. of the above county, on the left bank 
of the Mississippi, at the juuction of Ruin river, a large 
stream crossed there by a suspension bridge. A. is about 
30 m. N. N. W. distant from St. Paul. 

Anolis, n. (Zol) A genus of reptiles peculiar to 
America, belonging to the family Jguanidæ, and supply- 
ing the place that is occupied by the chameleons in the 
old world. They are distinguished by their having teeth 
in the paiate of the mouth as well asin the maxillary 
bones. The Analis is a small, slender, active animal, 
frequenting woods and rocky places, and running, leap- 
ing, and climbing with singular agility. It is furnished 
with a loose skin ur bag beneath its throat, which, when 
inflated, frequently changes its color: in short, whenever 
these creatures are under the excitement of fear, anger, 
or love, the skin assumes an endless succession of vary- 
ing hues. They are of more slender proportions than 
the chameleon, and more agile in their movements; they 
feed chiefly upon flies and other insects, and inhabit the 


neighborhood of marshes and other moist places where 


Fig. 136. — AxolIS. 


insects mostly abound. The head is long, straight, and 
flattened; the body and tail are long and slender, both 
being covered with small, round scales, which give the 
skin the appearance of fine shagreen. The hind legs are 
rather longer than the fore ones, and each foot has five 
toes. Several species of this genus inhabit the West 
India Islands, the largest of them not being more than 
a foot long. 

An’omal, n. (Gram.) An irregular word.—See ANOMALY. 

Anom/’alism, n. The same as anomaly, q. v. 

Anomalis’tic, Anomalis’tical, a. Irregular; 
contrary to established rule or order. 

Anomalistic Year. See YEAR. 

Anomalis'tically, Anom/’alously, adv. Irreg- 
ularly. 

Anom’alite, n. [From Gr. anomalas, irregular, and 
lithos, stone.) (Min.) An irregular mineral. 

Anom’'alous, a. Irregular. 

(Med.) A disease is said to be anomalous when the 
symptoms are so varied as not to bring it under the de- 
scription of any known affection. 

Anom’aly, n. (Gr. anomal»s, irregular.] Contrariety 
to, or deviation from established rule or order. 

(Astron.) The deviation of the planets from the peri- 
helion, which is owing to their unequal velocity. It is 
so called because it was in it that the first irregularities 
of planetary motion were discovered. 


Ano’mia, n. (Gr. a, neg., and nomos, law.] (Zoll.) A gen. 
of marine Mollusca, allied to the oyster, and remarkable) 


for the perforntion of one of its valves by a large aper- 
ture, through which a strong tendinous ligature passes, 
to be inserted into a third plate, by which the animal 
adheres to foreign bodies. They are usually found at- 
tached to oyster and other shells. This family has long 
been known in a fossil state. and contains many species, 
distributed over America, Europe, and Asia. 

Anomorhom’boid, n. [Gr. anomos, without law, 
and Eng. rhomboid.) (Min.) An irregular spar or 
crystal. 

Ano’moura, or ANOMURA, n. [From Gr. anomoios, 
dissimilar, oura, a tail.) (Zoit) section of decapod 
crustaceans, consisting of many genera; the habits of 
some of which, as the Hermit or Soldier-crab (the type 
of the genus Pagurus) are highly curious and interesting. 
See HERMIT-CRAB. 

Anon’, adv. [A.8. on, an, in one.] In one moment; im- 
mediately; quickly; forthwith; soon after; at times; 
now and then. 

Ever and anm ; now and then; frequently. 


* And ‘twixt his finger and his thumb he held 
A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 
He gave his nose.""—Shaks. 


Anonn’cewe, Axonavs, n. pl. (Bot.) An ord. of plants, 
alli. Runales. Diaa.: Distinct carpels, no stipules, a val- 
vate corolla, and ruminate albumen. They are trees or 
shrubs, chiefly native within the tropics. Leaves alter- 
nate, simple, entire, without stipules; flowers usually 
green or brown, axillary, large, shorter than the leaves, 

to 4 sepals, persistent. 6 petals in two rows, hypoge- 
nous, sstivation valvate; fruit dry or succulent. They 
are characterized by having a powerful aromatic taste 
and smell in all the parts. 

Ano’nee, n. pl. (Bot.) A tribe of plants, ord. Ano- 
NACE, 

Ano’na, ASIMINA, UVARIA, n. (Bot) A gen. of plants. 
ord. Anonaceæœ. The A. sylvatica, called Araticu do 
Mato, in Brazil, has a light white wood, very fit for the 
use of turners. The wood of the root of A. palustris is 
employed in Brazil for corks.—The A. triloba is a small 
and beautiful tree, 15 to 20 ft. high, found on the banks of 
streams in S. and W. of the U. States. It flowers in 
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March, and gives a fruit 1 to 3 inches long; yellowish, 
fragrant, eatable, und ripe iu October. 


Fig. 137. — ANONA TRILOBA. 
Anon’ymous, a. and n. [Gr. a, priv., and onoma, a 


name.) Numeless; unattested; unauthenticated; un- 
identified. A term usually applied to an author who 
keeps his name a secret, or to a book whose author is 
unknown. When an assumed name is given, the term 
P” wlonymous is used. 

Anon’ymously, adv. Without a name. 

Anoop’shehr, « town of Hindostan, prov. of Agra, on 
the Ganges, 68 m. E.S.E. of Delhi. Lat, 28° 23’ N.; Lon. 
78087 E. Pop. 8,900. 

Anoplothe'rium, n. [From Gr. a, priv., oplon, a 
weapon, and therion, a wild beust.] (Pal.) A genus of 
extinct quadrupeds, found in a fossil state. and which 
seem torange between the Pachydermata and the Rumi- 
nantia. They had six incisor, four canine, and four molar 
teeth, in ench jaw, forming n continued line; and the 
feet had only two toes, sheathed by separate hoofs. The 
skull partook of the form of that of the horse and the 
camel, not having a prolonged snout. It seems fully 
demonstrated that these animals were all herbivorous, 


differing but little in this respect from the Tapirs and 
Rhinoceroses at present existing. 

Anoplu’ra, n. (Zodl.) An order of parasitic insects, in- 
cluding the Louse and its allies, Pediculide, whose pres- 
ence on the human body is usually regarded as an indi- 
cation of habitual filthiness. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that the inferior animals are subject to them, and 
that almost every quadruped and bird is infested with 
some one or other of these parasitic insects. Upward of 
500 species have been described, and as they are so uni- 
versally diffused, they no doubt serve an important pur- 
pose in creation. Three species iufest the human race: 

culus humanus, or y-lonse ; Pediculus cervicalis, 
or P. humanus capitis, which inhabits the head, partic- 
ularly of children, and Pediculus pubis, or Morphio, the 
crab-lonse, which inhabits the hair of the pubis. Their 
superabundance upon a person is either the cause of, 
or is intimateiy connected with grave diseases; and 
many cases have been related of persons having died 
from this cause. 

An’opsy, n. (Gr. a, priv., opsts, sight.) (Anat.) A con- 


dition of monstrosity in which the eye and orbit are 
wanting. N 

An’orexy, n. (Gr. a. priv., and orezis, appetite. ] ( Med.) 
A want of appetite, without loathing of food. 

Anor’mal, d. Irregular; abnormal.—See ABNORMAL. 

Anor'thite, INDIANITE, CHRISTIANITE, n. (Min.) A tri- 
clinic mineral, of the Felspar group; color white: lustre 
vitreous; B.B. it fuses on the edges with great difficulcy. 
Sp. grav. 2762 to 2656.—Comp. silica 43:1, alumina 369, 
lime 20-0 = 100, It occurs in Mount Vesuvius. 

Anos’mia, n. [From Gr. a, priv., and osme, smell. ] ( Afed.) 
A loss of the sense of smelling. 

Another, a | An or one and other.] One more; not the 
same; different; any other; any one else. 

“I would not spend another such a night."—Shaks. 
“Discover not a secret to another," — Prov. xxv. 9. 

An’oxidic Bodies. (Chem.) Those bodies whose car- 
bon, when they are chaared, yields nothing to solvents, 
as in blood. 

5 Lovis Prnnx, a French historian, n. at Paris, 
1723, p. 1808. His Histoire de France acquired con- 
siderable celebrity, and has enjoyed a long popularity. 
Among his other works are: Précis de U Histoire Uni- 
rerselle, 9 vols.; and L’ Esprit de la Ligue. 

An’quetil du Perron, ABRAHAM HYACINTHE, bro- 
ther of the preceding, u. 1731. To gratify his taste for 
Oriental literature, he joined the expedition to India in 
1754 as a private soldier, and there employed all his 
leisure in studying the Sanscrit. He subsequently re- 
turned to Europe, visited London and Oxford. and con- 
veyed his collection of MSS. to Paris. He was then ap- 
pointed Oriental interpreter to the royal library, and 
devoted himself to the publication of the knowledge he 
had acquired. His principal work was the translation 
of the Zendavesta, in 1771. b. 1805. 

An’selm, St., Archbishop of Canterbury in the reigns 
of William Rufus and Henry I. of England, B in Pied- 
mont. 1033. He was at first a monk, and afterward 
superior of the nbbey of Bec, in Normandy. In 1093 he 
was appointed to the English primacy; but, differences 
arising in respect of the temporalities of his See, he qnit- 
ted that kingdom. He was recalled by Henry I. and 
well received, when difficulties again arose, which were 
referred to the Pope, who decided in favor of A. Conces- 
sions were made ultimately, which led to his reinstation. | 
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D. 1109, and was canonized during the reign of Henry 
VII. A. was a man of great piety and understanding, 
and is accounted as being the first of the long line of 
scholastic metaphysicians. 


Anselm, in Ohio, a post-office of Gallia co. 
An’‘selime, (St., in prov. of Quebec, a post-village of 


Bellechasse co., 18 m. E. of Quebec. 


Aun’‘seres, n. pl. [Lat. anser, a goose.) The third ordet 


of the Linnean class Aves, corresponding to the order 
Natatores. This order is thus characterized: A smooth 
beak covered with skin, gibbous at the base, and 
broader at the point; feet formed for swimming, having 
palmated toes connected by a membrane; the legs thick 
and short, and the body bulky, plump, and downy; food, 
fishes, froge, aquatic plants, and worms. The ord. A.,of 
which the goose furnishes a ready example, includes the 
fam. Anutida@, Colyrabide, Aladæ, Procellarida, Luriuæ, 
and Pelicanide, 

An‘ser et V ‘ala, n. [Lat, the fox and goose.] 
Astron.) A modern constellation, situated between the 
wan on the N., and the Arrow, or the Dolphin and Eagle 

on the S. It is composed of some 30 stars, the largest 
of which is of the 3d magnitude.— Mattison, 

An’serated, a. ( Her.) Applied to a cross whose ex- 
tremities are formed into the shape of the heads of 
lions, eagies, Ac. 

Anseri'næ, n. pl. (Zu.) A sub-fam. of birds, of the fam. 
Anatide ; the geese. The species are numervus, and they 
are found in various parts of the world during their 
periodical flights. Their food consists of grain and gruss, 
and, during summer, they inhabit marsby districts. The 
common wild goose (anser ferus), measuring ô ft in ex- 
tent of wings, is widely and numeroue iy spread over all 
the more northerly parts of the globe, whence some 
flocks of them migrate a long way southward in the 
winter. These birds are often sven in flocks of 50 or 100, 
flying at very great heights, und preserving a perfect 
regularity in their motions; sometimes forming a 
straight line, and at others assuming the shape of a 
wedge, which is supposed to facilitate their progress. 
Their cry is frequently heard when they are at an im- 
perceptible distance above us. When on the ground, 
they range themselves in a line after the manner of 
cranes, and seem to have descended rather for the sake 
of rest than for any other retreshment. Having con- 
tinued in this situation for an hour or two, one of them, 
with a long loud note, sounds a kind of signal, to which 
the rest punctually attend, and rising in a group, they 
pursue their journey with renewed alacrity. Their 
flight is conducted with singular regularity; they 
always proceed either in a line abreast, or in two lines 
joining in an angle at the middle, like the letter V. In 
this order they generally take the lead by turns, the 
foremost falling Lack in the rear when tired, and the 
next in station succeeding to his duty. Their track is 
generally so high that it is almost impossible to reach 
them from a fowling-piece; and even when this can be 
done, they file so equally, that one discharge seldom 
kills more than a single bird. They are very destructive 
to the growing corn in the fields where they happen to 
alight in their migrations. In some countries they are 
caught at such times in long nets, to which they are de- 
coyed by tame geese placed there for that purpose. 
Other schemes are contrived to take them; but as they 
are very vigilant, feed only in the daytime, and betake 
themselves to the water at night, the fowler must exert 
the utmost care and ingenuity in order to accomplish 
his ends; all must be planned in the dark, and every 
trace of suspicion removed; for nothing can exceed the 
wary circumspection and acute ear of the sentinel, who, 


Fig. 138. — ANSER FERUS, ( Wild goose.) 


placed on some eminence, with outstretched neck, sur- 
veys everything that moves within the circle of his ob- 
servation, and the instant he sounds the alarm, the 
whole flock betake themselves to flight. This wild 
species is the original of the domesticated goose, a bird 
of great value, both as an article of food and as furnish- 
ing very fine down and feathers. The tame goose lays 
from seven to twelve eggs, and sometimes more; these 
are carefully divided among the brood-geese when they 
begin to sit; those which lay a second time in the course 
of the summer are seldom, if ever, permitted to have 
a second hatching; but the eggs are used for household 
purposes, It is universally believed that the goose lives 
to a great age, and particular instances are recorded 
by ornithologists which confirm the fact—some even 
emulating the human period of “threescore years and 
ten.“ It has been remarked that none of our domestic 
birds are so apt to bring forth monstrous productions as 
geese —a circumstance which has been attrfjuted to 
the excessive fatness to which they are liable. The liver 
of a fat goose is often larger than all the other viscera, 
and was a dish in such great reputation among 
Roman epicures, that Pliny thought it deserved a 
serious discussion, to whom the honor of invent- 
ing so excellent a dish was due. In our days, the 
Paths de foie gras de Strasbourg, made of the liver of 
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geese, have inherited the reputation of the Roman dish. 
—The Snvw Goose, Anser hyperboreus, is two feet eight 
inches in length, and its extended wings are five feet. 
The bill of this bird is very curious, the edges having 
each twenty-three indentations or strong teeth, on each 
side. The head, neck, and body are pure white; the 
quills are white for half their length, the rest black ; the 
legs are of a very deep-red. These birds inhabit the 
regions of the arctic circle, occasionally migrating to 
the more temperate climates of Pru-sia, Austria, Hud- 
son’s Bay, and the United States of America. They ar- 
rive in the river Delaware from the north early in 
November, sometimes in considerable flocks, and are 
very noisy; their note is more shrill than that of the 
Canada Goose. — The CANADA Goosg. or Cravat Goose, 
Bernicla Canadensis, is the common Wild Goose of the 
United States, and is known in every part of the country. 
lt usually weighs about 
ten pounds. The gencral 
color is a dark ash ; head, 
neck, and tail black; 
cheeks and throat white; 
bill and feet black. In 
their annual migrations 
to the North, it is the 
general opinion that they 
are on their way to the 
lakes to breed; but it is 
highly probable that they 
extend to the utmost == Se 
lar int, amid the „ 40 * 

= deviation of un- T0. 180. BERNICLA CANADENSIS, 
known countries, shut (Canada Goose.) 
out from the prying eye of man by everlasting and in- 
superable barriers of ice. After having fulfilled the great 
law of nature, the approaching rigors of that dreary 
climate oblige them to return toward the more genial 
regions of the South; and no sooner do they arrive among 
men, than an indiscriminate slaughter of them com- 
mences. The people at Hudson’s Bay greatly depend 
on these birds, and in favorable seasons kill three or 
four thousand, which are packed up for future use. The 
autumnal flight lists from the middle of August to 
November; the vernal, from the middle of April to the 
midlle of May. 

An’serine, n. (em.) A yellow oil, liquid at common 
temperature, but becoming a tallow at 4514; it is the 

igment of the feet and bill of the goose, pigeon’s foot, 
c. Form. C,oH,0s. 

. Relating to, or resembling a goose. 

Ans'gar,(St.,)in Jowa. See SAINT ANSGAR. 

An’son, Ge nd, Lord, a celebrated English navigator 
and naval commander, B. 1697. He entered the navy 
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An'swerably. adv. In due proportion, correspon- 
dence, or conformity; suitably. 


| An‘swerer, n. One who answers. 


An‘swering, p.a. Replying; corresponding to; fulfil- 
ling; solving; succeeding; confuting. 

An’t, « vulgar colloquial contraction of am not, are not, 
and sometimes is not; as in the phrases J an't, we an’t, 
you an't, &c. 

Ant, n. [A.S. @mete.] (Zodl.) The common name of the 
insect Formica. — See ForMICIDA. 

An’ta, u.; 10 Anta. (Lat., from ante, before] (Arch.) 
A square pillar terminating the side-wall of a building. 
The ante were placed on each side of the door, so as to 
assist in forming the portico. The temple in ants was 
one of the simplest kind. It had in front, ante attached 
to the walls which enclosed the cella; aud in the middle, 
between the aute, twocolumns supporting the architrave. 

Antacid, n. [From Gr. anti, against, and Eng. acid.) 
( Med.) That which destroys acidity. The action of ant- 
acids in the human stomach is purely chemical, as 
they merely combine witn the acid present, and neu- 
tralize it. They are only palliatives, the generation of 
acidity having to be prevented vy restoring the tone of 
the stomach and its vessels. Dyspepsia and diarrhaa 
are the diseases in which they are employed. The prin- 
cipal antacids in use are the alkalies. 

Antee’us. (Myth) The son of Neptune and Terra, a 
famous giant killed by Hercules. 

Antag’onism, n. Fr. antagonisme: from Gr. anti, 
against, und agomzomat, tu struggle, to contend; from 
agon, a struggle; from ago, to drive.] A contending or 
struggling against: opposition to action; contest. 

Antag/onist, n. [Fr. antagoniste.] One who contends 
or struggles with another in combat; an adversary; an 
opponent; that which acts in opposition. 

(Anat.) A term applied to those muscles which have 
opposite functions. Such are vnc flexor and extensor of 
any limb, the one of which contracts it, whilst the other 
stretches it out; and also the abductors and adductors. 
Solitary muscles are those without any untagonist, as 
the heart, &c. 

—a. Counteracting; opposing: acting in opposition. 

Antagonist'ie, Antagonist’ical, a. Opposing 
in combat; contending against 

“ Their valors are not yet Lo combatant, 

Or truly antagonistic, as to fight. — B. Jonson. 
Antagonize, v.a. To contend against another. (R.) 
Anta'kia. The modern name of ANTIOCH, q. v. 
Antal’gic, n. and a. [From Gr. anti, against, and al- 

ges, pain.) (Med.) That which relieves pain. 

Antal'kali, n. [From Gr. anti, against, and Eng. 
alkal] (Chem.) That which possesses the power of 
neutralizing alkalies. All the acids are of this class. 


early in life, and rose rapidly to post-rank. Being or- 
dered to the station of North Carolina, he there pur- 
chased land, and built a town, which bears his name. 
In 1739 he commanded an expedition against the Span- 
ish settlements in the Pacific Ocean: thence sailed for 
China, and on his return captured a Spanish galleon. 
In 1747 he commanded the channel fleet, and achieved 
brilliant successes against the French. He was subse- 
quently ennobled, and afterwards made admiral, and 
placed at the head of the admiralty. D. 1762. 

An’son, in N. Carolina, a county bordering on 8. Caro- 
lina, named in honor of Admiral Lord Anson, q.v. Area, 
650 sq.m. It is watered by Rocky river on the N., and 
Yadkin or Podee river on the E. The surface is undu- 
lating and hilly ; soil fertile. Cotton is the staple pro- 
duce. Cap. Wadesborough. Pop. (1880) 18,000. 

An’son, in Maine, a post-township of Somerset co., on 
the Wosia of the Kennebec, 40 m. N. by W. of Augusta; 

Anson, in Wisconsin, a township of Chippewa co.; 

Anson Bar or, in the Canton river, China, situate be- 
tween the headlands Chuenpe and Amunghey, where the 
Chinese fleet was destroyed by the British in 1841. 

—Another bay of the same name, in the N.W. coast of 
Australia. Lat. 18° 30’ 8.; Lon. 130° E. 

Anso'nia, in Connecticut, a post- village of Derby town- 
ship, New Haven co. on the Naugatuck river, 16 m, N. 
of Bridgeport. 

Anso’nia, in Ohio, a post-village of Darke co., on the 
Bellefontaine Railroad, about 50 m. W. by S. of Belle- 
fontaine. 

An’‘son’s or Bouka Island, in the S. Pacific Ocean. 
Lat. 5° 8.; Lon. 154° 34’ E. 

Anson ville, in Pennsylvania. a post-village of Clear- 
field co., about 16 m. 8.8 W. of Clearfield. 

Ans’ Ih, or Axsnacn, a fortified town of Bavaria, on 
the Rezat, 24 m. S.W. by W. of Nuremberg. — Manuf. 
N. 10.606. cotton stuffs, white lead, and play ing- cards. 

Answer, (an‘sur,) v. a. A S. answarian; from and, against, 
in opposition to, and swaran,to swear, anciently to speak. 
To speak in return or in opposition to: to reply to; as, 
to answer a question. — To be equivalent or adequate 
to; as, money answers all things. — To satisfy; to serve. 
— To correspond to; as, that business does not answer 
our expectation.— To return; to accomplish; to solve; 
to obey. 

r. n. To speak in return to a question, &c.; to reply. — 
To be accountable; to correspond with; to return; to 
succeed ; to be suitable: to have a good effect. 

—n. That which is said in return; a reply; a response. 
A rejoinder: a computation; a return; a solution. 

An’swerable, a. Liable to give answer in the sense 
of account, ard also having suitableness or correspon- 
dence; liable; amenable; accountable; responsible; 
agreeing. 

An’‘swerableness, n. Quality of being answerable. 


Antal’Kaline, a. Having the power to counteract al- 
kalies. 

Antanacla'sis, u. From Gr. anti, against, and anaklao, 
to bend back.] (Æhet.) The repetition of a word ina 
different meaning, or as a different part of speech, which 
attracts attention, and gives expressiveness to the 
phrase; e. g., “ Let the dead bury their dead;” or, “ Live 
while you live.” The returning to a subject after a long 
parenthesis is also called antanaclasts. 

Antanago’ge, n. [From Gr. anti, against, and anagoge, 
a leading up.] (RAet.) Recrimination; an answer to a 
charge by a counter-charge. — Worcester. 

Antaphrodi’siac, Antaphroditiic, a. and n. 
(From Gr. anti, aguiust, and Aphrodite, Venus.] ( Med.) 
Anti-venereal, or whatever extinguishes amorous desires. 

An’‘tar, or ANTA’RA, a celebrated Arabian prince in the 
middle of the 6th century, and one of the 7 poets whose 
successful verses, embroidered with gold upon silk. were 
hung up at the door of the Caaba. fle describes in his 
Mallaka his warlike deeds, and his love for Abla, The 
most complete edition is that of Menil (Leyden, 1816, 4to.) 
In the Arabian romance Antar, the author, Asmai, a 
renowned mmarian and theologian at the court of 
Haroun ‘Al Raschid, in the beginning of the 9th century, 
who first collected the old Arabian traditions, has added 
to the name and the heroic adventures of Antar, the 
other most famous chivalrous deeds of the Arabians. 
This romance gives the most complete idea of the man- 
ners and life; of the way of thinking; and of the opinions 
and the superstitions of the early Arabians, before the 
time of the prophet; and the fidelity of the picture is 
even now to be recognized in many features of the mod- 
ern Bedouins. It is written in the purest Arabic, and 
ranked among the classics of Arabian literature. It is 
so attractive that critics prefer it to the Arabian Nights. 
Hamilton, secretary of the British embassy in Constan- 
tinople, has translated it into English; London, 1819, 4 
vols. A French translation has since appeared at Paris. 

Antare'tie, a. Fr., from Gr. anti, against, and arktos, 
the Great Bear, a northern constellation.) Opposite to 
the Arctic or northern pole. 

A. Circle. One of the lesser circles of the sphere, distant 
only 23° 30 from the South Pole. — A. Pe, being oppo- 
site to the Arctic Pole, denotes the opposite end of the 
earth’s axis, or the South Pole. 

Antarctic Sea. That vast portion of the great ocean 

extending from the A. circle, Lat. 66° 30’ S., to the South 
Pole. It was long considered impassable for ships, on 
account of the ice; but of late years many discoveries 
have been made, chiefly by English, American, and 
French explorers. Various tracts of barren land have 
been observed, to which the names of Adelie, Balleny, 
Enderby, Sabrina, and Victoria have been given. Sir 
James Ross, in 1841, reached Lat. 78° 4’, the highest S. 
latitude yet penetrated. — The features of the A. sea 
may be briefly stated to be constant fogs, baffling cur- 
rents, innumerable icebergs, and magnificent manifes- 
tations of the Aurora Australis. 
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Anta’res, n. ( Astron.) The I star in the con 
stellation Scorpio. It is situated in the heurt of the 
Scorpion, about 19° E. of Zubenelgubi. A. is the most 
brilliant star in that region of the skies, and may be 
otherwise distinguished by its remarkably red appear- 
ance. Its declination is about 2 8. It comes to the 
meridian 50 minutes after Corona Borealis, on the loth 
of July. It is one of the stars from which the moon's 
distance is reckoned for computing the longitude at sea. 

Antarthrit'ie, a. and n. [From Gr. ant, aguinst, and 
arthritis, gout.) ( Med.) That which is good against the 
gout. 

Antasthmatiic, a. and n. [From Gr. anti, against, 
and asthma, a panting.) ( ) That which is good 
against the asthma, 

Antatroph’‘ic, n. [From Gr. anti, against, and atro- 
phia, a wasting away.] (Med.) A medicine to cure 
atrophy. 

An’tavares, a seafaring and warlike people inhabiting 
the eastern water-shed of the island of Maduguscar. 
Their chief resides at Tintingue, an ancient French set- 
tlement, abandoned in 1531. 

Ant -Bear, n. (Zonl.) The great ant-eater, Myrmecoph- 
aga jubata. See MYRMECOPHAGA. 

Ant’-Cateher, n. (Zul.) A gen. of birds, family Tur- 
dida. See THRUSH. 

An'te. [Lat.] A Latin prep. signifying befure, used as a 
prefix to many English words. 

An’‘teal, a. That is before or in front. 

Ant’-Eater, n. (Zotl.) The common name of the 
MYRMECOPHAGA, q. v. 

Ante-Bellum. [lat.] Before the war. 

Antecedence, Antecedency, n. [Lat antece- 
dens, from cedo, to go.) Actor state of going before in 
time; precedence. 

(Astrom.) An npparent motion of a planet toward 
the west, or contrary to the order of the signs, viz., 
from Taurus toward Aries, &c. 

Antecedent, a. Going before; prior; anterior; fore- 
going; — opposed to subsequent. 

—n. That which goes before or precedes.—pl. A man's 
previous history and fortune; as, “The antecedents of 
that man are very bad.” 

Gram.) The word to which a relative refers; thus, in 
“God whom we adore,” the word God is the antecedent 
to the relative whom. 

(Logic.) The first of the two propositions in an 
enthy mema. 

(Math.) The first of two terms of a ratio, or that 
which is compared with the other, as in the ratio of 2 
to 3, or a to c, 2 and a are each antecedents. 

Antece'dently, adv. Previously ; at a time preceding. 

Anteces’sor, n. One who goes before, or takes the 
lead of another; a predecessor. “The successor seldom 
prosecuting his antecessor’s devices.“ Worcester. 

An'te-eham' ber, written also, but incorrectly, anti- 
chamber, n. [Fr. antichambre.) The chamber or room 
before the chief apartment to which it leads. 

Ante’cians, n. pi. See ANTG&CI. 

Antecenium. (Hist.) In ancient Greece and Rome, 
the first course at supper, consisting of eggs, herbs, &c. 

Ante-cursor, n. [Iat.] A precursor; a barbinger. 

An'tedate, v.a. [Lat. ante, before, and Eng. date.] To 
date before the true time; to anticipate; to give by an- 
ticipation. 

—n. An anticipation; a spurious, or false date, prior to 
the true date of a bond, bill, &c. 

An’‘teda p-a. Dated before the true time. 

Antedilu’ a. [Lat. ante, and diluvium, a flood, 
or deluge.) Existing before the deluge. In theological 
language, the A. ages are those which elapsed before the 
flood. In Geology, the A. period has no reference to the 
deluge recorded in the Mosaic narrative, but only to the 
final transformation of the earth by means of water. 

—n. One who lived before the deluge; thus, the inhabi- 
tants of the earth from Adam to Noah, are called the 
antediluvians. 

An’‘tefixa, n.; pl. Antermxs. [Lat. ante, before, and 
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numents used by the Ro- 
mans, sometimes also by 
8 — 
D 


the Greeks, to cover the 
frieze of the entablature 
ofa temple or other build- 
ing. These decorations, 
at first in terra-cotta, 
afterward in marble or 
brass, are very ornamen- 
tal, and are still a char- 
acteristic of the mod- 
ern Italian architecture. 
Fig. 140 is an antefixa, 
from the temple of Diana, 
at Ægina. 
Antelope, or ANTILOPE, 
n. ee) See ANTELOPE. 
An’‘telope, in Califor 
nia, a township of Te- 
hama co.; pop. 320. 
Va post-office of Yolo co. 
An'teloper, Antilo- 
pinte, or ANTILOPIDA, 
n. pl. (Gr. anthos, a flower 
or ornament, and ops, the eye, in allusion to their beauti- 
ful eyes.] (Zodl.) The Antelopes, a division of the large 
fam. Cavtcornia or hollow-horned Ruminants, of which 
there are many species, each differing from the other in 
some important points, but agreeing in the great leadin 
characteristics. They are cf graceful and symmetrical 
proportions; ofa restless and timid disposition, extremely 
watchful, of great vivacity, remarkably swift and agile, 


Fig. 140.— ANTEFIXA. 
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and most of their boundings are inconceivably light and 
elastic. Their horns, whatever shape they assume, are 
round und aunulated—in soine species straight, in others 
curved and spiral; in some, the females have no horns, 
in others, they are common to both sexes. They all 
possess a most delicate sense of smell, and their eyes are 
proverbially bright and beaming. Their hair is generally 
short and smooth. The ears are long and pointed; tails 
short, and tufted at the extremity. For the most part, 
A. are gregarious, but some species keep in pairs. They 
often browse like the goat, and feed ou the tender shoots 
of trees. Their flesh is usually of excellent flavor.—The 
A, seems to be a connecting link between the goat and 
the deer. The hind legs, like those of the hare, being 
longer than the fore ones, not only give additional 
swiftness, but greater security in ascending and descend- 
ing precipices, a practice in which the A. greatly delights. 
The horns are perennial. They mostly inhabit the tor- 
rid regions, or such parts of the temperate zone as are 
nearly contiguous, frequenting the cliffs and ledges of 
rocks, or traversing vast untrodden wildernesses. Africa 
appears to be their great nursery, but many kinds are 
natives of Asia; very few are met with in Europe; and 
it is remarkable thit, notwithstanding the warmth of 
South America is well suited to their nature, only a 
single species of Antelope is to be found in any part of 
the New World. It has been customary to class them 
as follows:—1. True Antelopes; 2. Bush Antelopes; 3. 
Capriform (or goat-like) Antelopes; and 4. Bovine (or 
ox-like) Antelupes. But some late writers on zoology 
have rendered the sub-division infinitely more minute; 
the species in many iustances closely bordering on each 
other, while there are others in which scarcely any cor- 
responding features can be distinctly traced. Thus, as 
an eminent naturalist bas remarked, “the genus Ante- 
lope has become a kind of zoblogical refuge for the desti- 
tute, and forms an incongruous assem) age of all the 
hollow-horned ruminants together. So diversified are 
its forms, and so incongruous its materials, that it pre- 
sents nut a single character which will either apply to 
all its species, or suffice to differentiate it from conter- 
minous genera.” The common Antelope, or Sasin, A. 
cervictpra, the most elegant specimen of the tribe, is a 
native of many parts of Africa, and also of India. It is 
remarkable for the peculiar beauty of its long spiral 
horns, which are distinctly marked by numerous promi- 
nent rings. The Prong-horn Antelope, A. Americana, 
inhabits the plains W. of the Missouri river, from the 
lower Rio Grande to the Saskatchewan, and westward 
to the Cascade and coast range of the Pacific slope. 
About half-way up the horns there is a branch or prong, 
whence its popplur name. Its color above is yellowish- 
brown, the under parte being white; the horns, hoofs, 
and naked parts of the nose black. 


Fig. 141.—PRONG-HORN ANTELOPE, (A. Americana.) 


An’telo Creek, in California, Tehama co.; flows 
S. W. and enters the Sacramento river. 

Antelu’can, a. [From Lat. ante, before, and luz, lucis, 
light.] Before daybreak, or daylight. 

Antemerid ian, n. [Lat. ante, before, and meridies, 
midday.) (Astron.) Being before midday or noon; per- 
taining to the forenoon, abbreviated A.M. 

Antemet'ie, a. See ANTIEMETIC. 

Antemun dane, a. — oi Lat. ante, beſore, and 
mum u, the world. g before the world, or the 
creation of the worl 

Great antemundane father !"— Young. 


Ante-mu'ral, n. [From Lat. ante, before, and murus, 
a wall.) ( Fort.) An ontwork. 

Anten’na, u.; pl. ANTENNS. [ Lat., a sail; Gr. ceraia; 
Fr. antenne.) (Mar.) The ships of the Ancients had a 
single mast in the middle; and a square sail, to raise and 
support with a transverse pole, or yard, named antenna, 
wus extended across the mast, not far from the top. To 
the two extremities of the yard (cornua). ropes í funex) 
were attached, which passed over the top of the mast, 
and thus supported the yard, as in Fig. 142, which is 
copied from the famous gem representing the port of 


Antenna’ria, n. 


Antepas’chal, a. [From Lat. ante, before, an 
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Alexandria, The name A. is still given on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea to the pole supporting the LATEEN SAIL; g. v. 


(Zu.) The antenne are movable-jointed, horn-like 
members placed on the head of insects and crustacea, 
bat not connected with the mouth. See Figs. 16, p. 12; 
22, p. 16; and 27, p. 18. They are tubular or perforated 
throughout their whole length, the internal cavity con- 
taining a soft or membranous substance, and receiving 
the last branches of the nerves and tracheæ of the an- 
terior extremity of the body. They differ in size and 
form in the different sexes. The use of these organs has 
been a subject of much discussion, and is still involved 
in doubt. Some naturalists affirm that they are the organ 
of smell; others assert that they are the organ of touch. 
(Bot.) A gen. of plants, tribe An- 
tennaric. The species A. Margaritacea, the common 
Life-everlasting, so named for its dry, imperishable, 
pearl-white flower-scales, is found in the U. States, in 
flelds and pastures. 


Antennarie, n. pl. (Bot.) A tribe of plants, ord. As- 


leracee. 


Antenniferous, a. That has antennm. 
Anten‘niform, a. Shaped as an antenna. 
Ante'nor, a Trojan prince, who urged the Greeks to 


make the wooden horse, which, through his influence, 
was taken within the walls of Troy. 
Antenum ber, n. A number preceding another. 


Antenup'tial, a. [From Lat. ante, before, and nupti- 


alis, a wedding.) Being before nuptials or marriage. 
Pas- 
chal, q. v.] Pertaining to the time before Easter. 

An’‘tepast, a. [From Lat. ante, before, and pastus, a 
feeding.] A foretaste; anticipation. 

Antepenult’, Antepenul’tima, and ANTEPENUL- 
TIMATE, n. [From Lat. ante, before, pene, almost, and wl- 
timus, the last.] (Pros.) Being before the penult or pe- 
nultimate; the last syllable of a word except two. 

Antepenultimate, a. Pertaining to the antepenult, 
or last syllable but two. 

An’‘teport, n. [Lat. antz, before, and porta, a door.) 
An outer post, gate, or door. 

Anteposi'tion, n. (Gram.) The placing of a word be- 
fore another word, which, by common rule, ought to pre- 
cede it. — Worcester. 

Anteque’ra, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, 30 m. N. 
N.W. of Malaga. It has a Moorish castle.— Manuf. 
Cotton and silk spinning, paper, Morocco leather, and 
soap. Pip. 30,922. 

Ante’rior, a. [The Latin comparative of ante, before.] 
Going before either with reguidito time or place; as “it 
was in a time anterior to your birth;” “the anterior 
part of the mouth.” 

Anterior'ity, n. [Fr. antériorité.] Priority; the state 
of being before, either in time or situation. 

Ante’riorly, adv. In an anterior manner; before. 

An’‘te-room, n. [From ante and room.] A room that is 
before another, 

Anter’os. (Myth.) One of the names of Cupid. 

Antes, n. pl. (Arch.) See ANTA. 

auton in Pennsylvania, a township in the N.W. part of 

r co. 

An’testown, or Axrisrowx, in Pennsylvania, a post- 
village in the above township. 

Anthe'lion, ».; pl. Anthelia. [From Gr. anti, op- 
posite, and helios, the sun.] (Optics.) The name given 
to luminous rings, or glories, seen by an observer on a 
cloud or fog which lies opposite to the sun. They occur 
chiefly in Alpine regions and in the Polar seas, and are 
only seen when sunshine and cloud, or fog, occur at the 
same time. The occurrence of Anthelia is generally at- 
tribut-d to the diffraction of light. — See DIFFRACTION. 

AnVhelix,n. See ANTIHELIX. 

Anthelmin’tic, a. and n. [Gr. anti, against, and el- 
mins, a worm.) (Med.) Whatever procures the evacua- 
tion of worms from the stomach and intestines. 

Anthem, n. (Au.) Sce ANTIPHONY. 

Anthemi’dew, n. pl. (Bot.) A tribe of plants, ord. 
Asteracee, 

Anthemis, n. (Bot.) A gen. of herbaceous piants, 
tribe Anthemidea. A. nobilis, the chamomile, is culti- 
vated in gardens, and occasionally found wild in fields. 
Stem prostrate, branching from the base, woolly, 8 to 15 
ft. high; leaves decompound-pinnatified, segments linear, 
subulate; heads large, solitary on the leafless; disc 
yellow; flowering in July —The strong and agreeable 
scent of this plant is well known; also its tonic and 
anodyne qualities, which chiefly reside in the flowers. 

Anthe’mius, a native of Lydia, eminent as an archi- 
tect, sculptor, and mathematician, employed by the em- 
peror Justinian. A. is chiefly celebrated as having been 
the architect of the famous church of St. Sophia at Con- 
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stantinople, which was completed from his design by 
* — of ag" D. — 

An’‘thex, n. [Gr. antheros, flowery, blooming.) (Bot. 
The — part of the male or fertilizin — 2 
flowering plants. at the top of the filament. Ge contains 
the pollen-cells which are considered necessary for im 
pregnating the female. — See Siamen, 

An‘theral, a. That relates to anthers. 

Antheri’cez, n. pl. (Bot.) The Asphodels, a tribe of 
plants, ord. Liliacee. They have tubers or fleshy fasci- 
cled roots, and no bulbs, but their ovary is free. Leaves 
never coriaceous nee ements 

Antheri‘dia, n. 'hysiol.) The name toall the 
various structures in which the fertilizing function of 
reproduction resides in flowerless or cryptogamic planta, 
and which consequently correspond y 
with the anthers of the — plants. In the ceHs 
of which they are composed there are extremely minute 
bodies, which are endowed with spontaneous motion 
when placed in water. This motion is owing to the 
presence of cilia upon them. These moving bodies are 
known by the name of & tozoa, q. v. 

Antheriferous, ei rom Eng. anther, and Lat. fero, 
I bear.) (Bot.) Applied to the male part of flowers; 
bearing anthers, 

An'theroid, a. [From Eng. anther, and Gr. eidos, form.) 
(Bat.) Resembling an anther. 

Anthe'sis, n. [Gr., a blossom.) (Bot) Efflorescence, or 
that state of vegetation in which the flower is completely 


developed. 

n n. pl. [Gr.] In Grecian antiquity, festi- 
vals celebrated in the spring by the Athenians, in honor 
of Bacchus, during which the masters feasted their slaves, 
as the Romans did in the time of the Saturnalia —From 
those festivals, the 8th month of the Attic year, answer- 
ing to the end of February and beginning of March, was 
— — ) 

Anthi’/arine, n. (Chem.) The liar of the 
upas anthiar said to consist of Cass. ewe in the 
resin to the extent of 3°56 per cent. 

Anthie'ide, n. pl. (Zl) A 
tribe of coleopterons insects, 
pomsta anpi, or but slight- 
y serrated and filiform anten- 
næ. Some species arè found 
upon plants, but the majority 
live on the ground, and. run 
with great quickness. 

Anthidlium, n. (Zu.) The 
carding-bees, a gen. of hymen- 
opterous insects belonging to 
the fam. Apidæ. The female 
detaches with her mandibles 
the cottony down on the Stachys germanica, and forms 
it into small pellets, which she carries with her feet into 
holes in walls or trees, which she selects for the cradle 
of her family. She deposits this cottony down in the 
nest along with her eggs, which she covers with the 
same downy substance. 

Ant-hill, and Ant-hil/lock, n. A hillock formed by 
ants.—See Formicipa. 

Anthocar’pous, a. [Gr. 
anthos, a blossom, and kar- 
pos, fruit.) (Bet.) A name 
applied to those fruits of 
which the most conspic- 
uous portion, although 
often appearing like a peri- 
carp, neither belongs to 
the pistil nor is originally 
united with it. The ap- 
parent berry of Gaultheria 
(Fig. 144), in which a 
succulent wih ayz in- 1 
vestsadry pod, and appears . 440 
to form the real fruit, is Fig. 1 n FRO 
an A. fruit.— Gray. 

Anthoche’ra, u. (Zan) l 5%, 2 fruit, (natural size.) _ 
The Wattle-bird, a gen. of the family 3 or 
honey-eaters, several species of which are found in New 
Holland. It is bold and spirited, fearlessly attacking 
and driving away all other birds from the part of the 
tree on which it is feeding. In spring and summer the 
male perches on some elevated branch, and screams 
forth his harsh and peculiar notes —like a person vomit- 
ing,—whence its local nume 6. ruck, in which 
the natives have tried toimitate it. They feed on honey 
and insects which they extract from the blossoms of the 


Fig. 143.—ANTHICUS 
LATERI PUNCTATATUS, 


trees called Banksios. As the banksias ure not a sign 
of good land, the garrulous note of the wattle-bird 
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A \' 
Fig. 145.—BRUSH WATTLE-BIRD, 
(Anthochara mellivora.) 
may be taken by the settler as an indication of the 
sterile and unprofitable nature of the soil. 


Antho’cyane, n. (Chem.) The blue color of flowers 
soluble in alcohol. 
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Antho'dium, n. [Gr. anthodes, like ei 
technical nume for the capitulum or head of 
a plant of the ord. Asteraceg. Hray. 
Anthological, a. Pertaining to anthology. 
Anthology, n. [From Gr. anthos, n flower, and lego, to 
gather] A collection of choice poems, particularly a col- 
lection of Greek epigrams so called. The word in its 
original sense simply means a collection of flowers. 
Antholysis, n. (Gr. anthos, a flower, and Lysis, a set- 
ting free.] (Vet.) The retrograde metamorphosis of a 
flower, or its change to a leaf, branch, &c. 
Anthoma‘nia, n. [Or. anthos, a flower, and mania, 
madness.) An exaggerated fondness for flowers. 
An’‘thon, CHARLES, LL.D., a distinguished American 
author, B, 1797. In 1811 he entered Columbia College, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1819. He became Pro- 
fessor of Greek and Latin in the above college, 1826 to 
1830; and Jay Professor of Greek Language and Litera- 
ture 1857 to 1868. Ile published a classical dictionary, 
one of antiquities, and a complete series of school clas- 
sics. As a teacher, he was thorough; as a scholar, 
accurate; as a disciplinarian, severe. D. 1868. 
Anthony. in /ndiana, a township of Delaware co. 


(Bot.) A 
jowers of 


An’thony, in New Jersey a post-office of Hunterdon} 3 


co., about 20 m N. of Flemington. 
Anthony, in Pennsylvania, a township of Montour 
co. 


—a township of Lycoming co. 

An‘thony, in Xhe iland, a post-office of Kent co. 

Anthony, (St.,) one of the Christian Fathers, B. in 

Egypt, 251. Disposing of his property and giving the pro- 
ceeds to the poor, he retired to the desert, and attracted, 
owing to his reputed sanctity, many disciples; he thus 
formed the first monastic community. He afterwards, at} 
Alexandria, sought martyrdom amid the persecutions of | 
the Christians there prevailing, but his life being spared, 
he returned to the desert, where he died at the age of 105, 
All his conduct indicates a fervent and melancholy im- 
agination. That he used no garments but a shirt made 
of hair and a sheep's-skin, and never washed his body, is 
more credible than the strange stories of his contests 
with devils, and the wonders related in his life by St. 
Athanasius. 

An'thony of Padua, St., a learned Franciscan 
monk, u. at Lisbon, 1105. He was one of the most re- 
nowned disciples of St. Francis of Assisi. Shipwrecked 
on the coast of Italy in a voyage to Africa, which he had 
undertaken with a view of becoming a murtyr to the 
Christian faith, he preached with greatapplause in Bo- 
logna and Padua, where he died, June 13, 1231. His 
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Anthozo’a, n. [Gr. anthos, a flower, zodn, an animal.) 
(Zoğl.) A name given by Dr. Gray to a class of animals | 
generally arranged among the Zoüphy tes, and embracing | 
those species which are referable to the radiated type of | 
the animal elo The A. are divided into three ord. 
1. ‘Ihe hydroid polypes, A. hydroida, which have the 
polypidom horny, fistular, external, plant-like, 2. The 
asteroid polypes, A. asteroida, which have the polypidom 
either free or attached, of a fleshy consistence, strength- 
ened with a horny or calcareous uxis, enveloped in a 
gelatinous crust, in which the polypes are immersed, 3. 
The zounthoid polypes, A. helianthoidea, which have the 
polypes single, free, or permanently fixed. fleshy, either 
naked or incrusted with a calcareous polypidom, the 
upper surface crossed with radiating lamella. 


Fig. 146. — RENTLLA-DANA, (class Anthozoa). 

Anthracit’ic, a. Containing anthracite, or relating 
to it. 

Anthracothe’rium, n. [Gr. anthraz, coal; therion, 
veast.] (Zul.) A gen of fossil mammalia, belonging to 
the ord. Puchydermata. Five species have been described. 
They are found in the lignites and coals of Cadibara. 

Authracom'eter. u. [From Gr. anthrax, carbon, and 
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all these compound words explain themselves, we will 
give but the principal of them 
An'ti-aboli tionist, n. One opposed to the aboli- 
tion of slavery. 
Anti'arine, n. A poisonous principle contained in the 
milky juice of the Antiaris toxicaria or upas-tree. 
Anti’aris, n. ( Bot.) The Upas-tree. See ARTUCARPUS. 
An'tins. n. ( Myth.) The goddess of fortune. 
Antibacchi’us, n. [lat., from Gr. antibakchrios.) 
(Pros.) A poetical foot of three syllables, the first two 
long. and the last one short: the reverse of the bacchius, 
Antibes, (an-tecb’,) a fortified seaport town of France, 
dep. of the Var, on the Mediterranean, with a commo- 
dious harbor, 10 m. S. of Grasse. It was founded by the 
Mossilians 340 B C., and named Antipolis. It is an im- 
portant barrier on the side of Italy, and was, in 1747, be- 
sieged without effect by the Austrians and English. Pop. 
6,829. 
Antibra’chial, Antebra'chial, a. [Gr. anti, and 
brachiön, the arm.] (Anat.) Belonging or relating to the 


forearm. 

An'tic, a. [Fr. antique, from Lat. antiquus.) Odd; ridic- 
ulously wild; resembling a buffoon. 

“What! dares the slave 
Come hither, covered with an antick face.. . “Sale. 
An’‘tic,n. One that uses odd gesticulation; a buffoon 
or merry-andrew. 
ear not, my lord, we can contain ourselves, 
Were he the veriest antick in the world.“ — Shake. 
— Odd appearance; fantastic figures. 
‘A work of rich entail, and curious mold, 
Woven with anticks, and wild imagery."—Faérie Queen. 
(Arch.) Figures of men and beasts used as ornaments 
to buildings. 

An’‘ti-chamber, n. The true spelling is ANTECHAM- 
BER, q. v. 

Anti Christ, n. Fr., from Gr. anti, against, and Christ.) 
(Eccl. Hi:t.) Although this term is employed only by 
the Apostle John in the 2d and 3d Epistles. it has jad 
applied, by almost universal consent, to the Man of 
Sin in 2d Thessalonians, to the Little Horn, and to the 


metron, measure.) (Chem.) An instrument used for 
Measuring the carbonic acid of the air. 
Anthranilic Acid. (Chem.) Yellowish translucent 
regular plates, with « fine lustre, soluble in alcohol, and 
having then the taste of benzoic acid. Form. Cid II NO, IIO. 
An’‘thrax, u Gr, charcoal.) ( Med.) A bard and circum- 
scribed inflammatory tubercle like a boil, which some- 
times forms on the cheek, neck, or back, andin a few days 


legends are full of prodigies: but all agree in extolling 
his talents as n preacher. He was canonized by Gregory 
IX., and the Catholic Church honors him as one of its 
most eminent saints. At Padua, a church containing 
his sepulchre is consecrated to him, which is a master- 
piece of architecture. 

Anthony. St., a cape on the coast of S. America, Ar- 
gentine Rep., being the S. extremity of the estuary of 
the La Plata. Lat. 36° 15’ 19” S.; Lon. 56° 37’ W. 

Anthony, St., in U. States. See Saint ANTHONY. 

An' thony's Creek, in Virginia, a village of Green- 
brier co. 


Anthony’s (or St. Anthony’s) Nose, in New|- 


Fork, the extremity of a mountain called the“ Klips,” 
on the N. bank of the Mohawk, resembling u nose, 300 
to 400 ft. long. 

—In Putnam co., a bold promontory on the E side of the 
river Hudson, projecting from the S. side of Breakneck 
Hill, at the N. entrance to the Highlands, 57 m. from 
New York. 

An'thony's Shoals, in Georgia, a post-office of El- 
bert co. 

Anthophyl‘ite, n. [From Gr. anthos, a flower, and 
piyllon,a mest) (Men.) An orthorhombic mineral, occur- 
ring in mica slate, in yellow-gray crystals or crystalline 
fibres, often radiating; fracture uneven, lustre pearly; 
translucent. Sp. grav 294 to 3°1558. Qomp. silica, 555, 
magnesia 27°8, protoxide of iron 167=100. Dana. 

An’‘thorism, u. (Gr. anthorismos, a counter pean) 
(Rħet.) A definition or description contrary to that o 
an Opponent. 

Ant hosid'erite, n. 5 An hydrous tersilicate of 
iron, occurring in Brazil. 

Anthosper’mida, n. pil. (Bot.) A tribe of plants. 
ord, Cinchonacee. 


Anthospermum, n. (Bet.) A gen. of plants, tribe 
Anthospermide. The species named A mber-tree is a shrub 
having small evergreen leaves, which emit, when bruised, 
a very fruarant odor. 

Anthoxan'tine, n. (Chem.) The yellow color of 

owers. 

Anthoxan’thum, n. [Gr. anthos, a flower, zantos, 
yellow.j (Bot) A gen. of plants, ord. Graminaceæ. The 
4. m, or sweot-scented Vernal Grass, is an early- 
flowering, deliciously fragrant grass, 10-18 inches high, 

flowering in May. Found in the U. States and Canada. 

Au'thraeite, u. [From Gr. anthraz, charcoal.) (Min.) 
A variety of mineral coal. It is distinguished by its 
higher specific gravity, its semi-metallic lustre, and by 
its burning without emitting smoke, The A. of Penn- 
N contains ordinarily 85 to 93 per cent. of carbon; 
those of S. Wales, 88 to 95; of France, 80 to 83; of Saxony, 

81. Spec grav. (Pennsylvania), 132-17; (Rhode Island), 
1-81.—It occurs in the greatest abundance in the U. States, 

and is used not only in the hot-blast process for iron, 

but its cheapness, the intensity and equability of heat it 
produces, together with its perfect safety, and freedom 
from all disagreeable smoke and smell, give it a great 
superiority over other species of fuel. For distribution 
and production in the U. States, see MINERAL COAL, p. 
1655, Coat Peron, p. 583, and ANTHRACITE in SuP., p. 205, 
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becomes highly gangrenous. It then discharges an ex- 
tremely fetid sanies from under the black core, which, 
like a burning coal, continues destroying the surround- 
ing parts. It is supposed to arise from a peculiar miasma, 
is most common in warm climates, and often attends 
the plague. 

Anthren’‘ida, n. pl. (Zoll.) The beetles in Dr. Gray's 
arrangement. — See COLEOPTERA. 

Anthropog'raphy, n. [From Gr. anthropos, man, 
and graph», to describe.] (Geog.) That part of science 
relating to the physical characteristics and distribution 
of the different races or families of men. 

Anthrop’olite, n. (Gr. anthropos, man, and lithos. 

stone] (Zul.) A nume given to fossil human remains. 

Almost all the instances which have been brought for- 

ward to show the existence of human bones being fos- 

silized, have been demonstrated by recent researches to 
have been incorrect. — See Man. 

Anthropolog'ical, a. Pertaining or relating to 

anthropology. 

Anthropologist, n. A person versedin sathropology. 

Anthropology, n. (Gr. anthropos, man, and logos, 
a discourse.) The science which treats of human nature, 
either in a physical or an intellectual point of view. Itis 
frequently used to denote the science of anatomy. In 
theology. it denotes a way of speaking of God after the 
manner of men, by attributing to him human passions 
and affections. 

Anthropom’etry, n. [Gr. anthropos, man, and me- 
tron, n measure.) The measurement of the human body. 

Anthropomor phites, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) The ad- 
herents of Audius, or Audans, a teacher in Syria, who 
died about a. D. 370. They were excommunicated by 
the orthodox church, rather on account of their perse- 
vering in the old way of celebrating Easter, at the same 
time with the Jewish Passover, their deviation from the 
usual penances, and their zeal against unworthy priests, 
than on account of their representation of God in a 
human shape. Toward the close of the 4th century they 
still existed, as schiamatics of severe morals, in small 
bodies in Syria; in the 5th century they were extinct. 

. a. Resembling the human 

orm. 

Anthropop’athy, Anthropop'athism, n. [Gr. 
anthropos, man, and pathos, affection. ] Human affections, 
or passions applied to the Supreme Being. 

Anthropoph' agi, u. pl. [Gr. anthropos, man, and 
phago, to ent.] Man-eaters; cannibals. 

Anthropoph’agous, a. Feeding on human flesh. 

Anthropoph'agy. n. The practice of eating human 
flesh.— See CANNIBALISM. 

An’‘thus, n. [Lat, the bunting.](Zodl.) The Tit-larks, 
or Pipits, a gen. of birds belonging to the fam. Sylvicoli- 
dæ or Warblers, and very much resembling the larks. 
They inhabit meadows and low marshy unds, and 
have a remarkably fine note, singing perched on trees, 
seated on the ground, or flying in the air, The A. 
ludovicianus, 6 to 7 inches long, is common in N. America. 

An'ti. [er] A Greek particle, which enters iuto the 
composition of several words, both Latin, French, and 
English, and signifies opposite or contrary to, as in anti- 
scorbutic, against the sourvy or scerbute.— As almost 
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fierce-countenanced King of Daniel, and to the two 
Beasts of Revelation, as well as to the false Christ spoken 
of in Matt. xxiv. The books of the New Testament men- 
tion the A. as one or several false prophets, who would 
pretend to be the true Christ, and would deceive the 
world. In the Apocalypse alone, he is represented as a 
werful ruler opposed to Christianity. The Christians, 
n the first centuries, retained the idea of such a power- 
ful enemy of the Church, whose appearance, announced 
by their own persecutions, would precede the reappear- 
ance of Christ, which was then commonly expected. 
With the belief of the millennium, which was to succeed 
the vexations of the church by the Antichrist, the idea 
of such a being continued under various forms, and was 
heightened by the most lively descriptions on the part 
of the Christian futhers, until the year 1000 had elapsed 
without the fulfilment of these prophecies, and the mil- 
lennial enthusiasm itself was cooled. The fathers have 
generally agreed that the Antichrist will appear at the 
approach of the last day, in a bodily shape; but as to 
his origin, and time and place of appearing. their opin- 
ions differ. Some believe that he will be a mere man — 
“the man of sin, the son of perdition,” spoken of by St. 
Paul; and others, that he will be an incarnation of the 
devil. The Church of Rome has never pronounced any 
decision with regard to the various notions its members 
have entertained on this subject. — In the last centuries 
before Christ, the Jews connected with their idea of the 
Messiah the notion ofan Anti-Messiah. or an enemy to the 
attempts of the Messiah to promote the good of their 
nation. They preserve, since the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem by Titus, the wonderful prophecy of a contest in 
which an A., by name Armillus, will be vanquished by 
the true Messiah, after a severe oppression of the Jews. 
Antichristian, a. andn. Opposite to, or opposing 
the Christian religion. 
Antich’ronism, n. [Gr. anti, and kronos, time.) An 
anachronism, (n.) See ANACHRONISM. 
Antich’ton, n. [Gr. anti, and chthon, the earth.] An 
opposite land.—See ANTIPODES. 


Antie’ipant, a. That anticipates. 
Anticipate, v. a. [Fr. antic:per; Lat. anticipo, from 
ante, before, and camo, to tiked To take in the mind 


before the right time, which is to treat prematurely ;— 
to take it in reference to its appointed time of coming, 
which is to expect ;—also to take thought beforehand, for 
the purpose of prevention.— To foretell; to expect; to 
apprehend ; to prepare; to pre- arrange; to meet; to pre- 
vent; to obviate; to intercept. 

Antic‘ipated, p. a. Taken beforehand; foretasted; 
foreseen; prevented; preconception; previous notion; 


expectation. 
Anticipa’‘tion, n. Act of anticipating ; foretaste, 
Antic’ tive, a. That anticipates. (n.) 


Anticli’nal, a. [dr. anti, and klino, to incline.) Mark- 
ing inclination in an opposite direction. 

(Geol.) The A. line (Fig. 147) is the point a from 

which the strata diverge in opposite directions; as op- 


Fig. 147. 


posed to the synclinal line b, where they converge to 
wards each other. 
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Antic’/ipator, n. One who anticipates. 

Anticipatory, 4. That takes before the time; that 
anticipates, 

Anti-eli' max, n. [Gr. anti, against, and climaz, a lad- 
der.] (Rhet.) A sentence in which the ideas fall or be- 
come less important and striking at the close. 

An’tiely, adv. In an antic manner. 

An'tieness, „ Ihe state or quality of being antic. 

Anti-constitu’tional, a. Opposed to, or aguinst the 
constitution, 

An’ticor, n. [dr. anti, against, and Lat. cor, the heart.) 
(Farriery.) A sort of quinsy, or preternatural swelling, 
of around figure, on a horse’s breast, opposite to his 
heart. — Worcester. 

Anticos’ti, a large island at the mouth of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, between 49° and 50° N. Lat., and 619 43” 
and 64° 37’ W. Lon. It has an unfavorable soil, not a 
single good harbor, and is uninhabited. — Discovered in 
1535 by Jacques Cartier. 

An'ticous, a. [Lat. anticus, in front.) (Bot.) An- 
terior, or facing forward. 

Antidae’ty1,n (Gr. anti, and daktylos, a dacty!.]( Pros.) 
A kind of metrical foot that is the contrary of the dac- 
tyl, its first two syllables being short and the last long. 

An‘tidotal, 4. (Mrd.) Acting as an antidote; counter- 
acting poison, or anything noxious. 

An'tidotally, An’‘tidotary, adv. As an antidote. 

Antidote, n. (Gr. antidotss, from anti, against, and di- 
domi, to give.] That which is given against something 
evil. A remedy for poison or any evil. That which 
counteracts or prevents any evil effect. 

Antidot’ie, a. The same as ANTIDOTAL, q. V. 

Anti-enneahe’dral, a. (Gr. anti, opposite, ennea, 
nine, hedra, a seat.) (Mn.) pplied to crystals having 
nine faces on two opposite parts. 

An'tlent, a. See ANct.nt. (k.) 

Antietam’, in Maryland, a creek which, from the 8 
part of Pennsylvania, where it rises, flows into Maryland 
and empties into the river Potomac. 

BATTLE or A.—The above creek has given its name to 
a memorable and bloody battle fought on the 17th Sept., 
1862, between the Union army and the Confederates. 
The Union troops numbered 82,844 men, including the 
corps of Generals Hooker, Sumner, Porter, Franklin, 
Burnside, and Man&field, under the command of Gen. 
Mecvlellan:; but of this force, only 57,614 men appeared 
in the field; the corps of General Vorter, numbering 
25,230, not being engaged in the battle. The Confed- 
erate army, led by General Lee, included the divisions of 
Generals Longstreet, Jackson, Walker, McLaws, Ander- 
son, D. H. Hill, and A. P. Hill, the entire force number- 
ing 40,000 men, of which 38,000 were engaged. The ap- 
proach of darkness only put an end to the dreadful 
struggle. The Union loss was returned as being 11,426 
men killed and wounded ; that of the Confederates about 
10,000, The action of A. was in all respects a drawn 
battle. The Confederates had inflicted a greater abso- 
lute loss than they had suffered; but they had lost in 
proportion to their strength far more than that of the loss 
sustiuned by their opponents. At the close of the fight 
the positions of both armies were nearly the same as at 
its commencement, and General Lee crossed the Poto- 
mac without hindrance. But the moral effect of the 
battle was great. It aroused the confidence of the na- 
tion, who saw init a sure presage of the speedy over- 
throw of the insurrection; and, what was more, it em- 
boldened President Lincoln to issue his warning procla- 
mation for the abolition of slavery.— A. Guernsey and 
H. M Alden. 
Anti-evangel'ical,a. Opposed to what is evangeli- 


cal; contrary to orthodoxy, or the genuine sense of the 
gospel. 

An’tiface, n. An opposite face. 

Anti-galac'tic,a. Tor. anti, and galaktos, milk. ] ( Med.) 
Avoiding the secretion of milk. 

Anti-Gallican, a. [Gr. anti, and Lat. Gallia, Gaul or 
France.] That is hostile to France or to the French. 

Antig’one, the fruit of the incestuous marriage of 
(Edipus and Jocasta. Though innocent, she bore the 
curse of her father’s house. phocles has immortalized 
her in a tragedy. 

Antig’onus, surnamed the Onseyed; one of the most 
remurkable generals of Alexander the Great, who in- 
trusted to him the governments of Lydia and Phrygia. 
When, after the death of Alexander, his generals divided 
his conquests among themselves, he obtained the Greater 
Phrygia, Lycia, aud Pamphylia; after which his ambition 
led him to enlarge his territories. He finally conquered 
Asia, h. O. 311. He assumed then the title of king, and 
invaded Egypt, but failed; and having excited the 
jealousy of his rivals, they, combining, defeated him at 
the battle of Ipsus, in which he was slain, B.C. 301. 

Antig’ouus Gonatas, a king of Macedon, was a son of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes and grandson of the preceding. B. 
319 B.c. His kingdom was twice taken: first, by Pyr- 
rhus king of Epirus, and secondly, by Alexander, son of 
the latter. He subsequently was involved in difficulties 
with the Achaian League. D. abt. 240 B, c. 

Antig'onus Dosox, a king of Macedon, and grand- 
son of Demetrius Poliorcetes. On the death of Deme- 
trius II., B.C. 229, he was appointed to the guardianship 
of Philip, son of the latter; assumed the governing 
power, and married the queen-mother. He co-operated 
with Aratus and the Achaian league against Cleomenes, 
king of Sparta, invaded Laconia in 221, and gaining the 
battle of Sellasia, conquered Sparta. He was engaged 
in the work of reestablishing the old institutions of 
Sparta, when an invasion of the Illyrians called him to 


acedonia. He defeated them, and died shortly after, 
B.0. 220. He acquired the snrname Doran (about to give), 
from his readiness to promise, and tardiness to perforin. 
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Antig’onus Socn vs, the founder of the Jewish sect 
of the Sadducees, abt. 300 years B.C. 

An’tigraph, n. [Gr. anti, against, and grapho, to 
write.) A copy; a transcript. 

Antigua, one of the Leeward Islands, in the W. Indies, 
belougiug to Great Britain; Lat. 17° 8’ N.; Lon. 61° 52’ 
W; 22 m. 8. of Barbuda, and 50 m. N. of Guadaloupe. 
Area, 110 sq. m. Its coast aspect is hilly, and much in- 
dented by the sea. The surface of the interior bas a 
rich soil, and much diversified scenery. Aim. Dry and 
hot.—J*r.d. The principal staple is that of sugar, of 
which this island exports large quantities. Molasses 
and rum are also exported, The exports in 1883 reached 
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brittle alloys with some of the most malleable metals. 
when gold is alloyed with a 200th part of antimony, the 
compound is brittle; and even the fumes of antimony in 
the vicinity of melted gold are sufficient to render it 
brittle. Alloyed with lead in the proportion of 1 to 16, 
and a small addition of copper, it forms type metal, 
with lead only, a white and rather brittle compound is 
formed, used for engraving plates for music. With iron 
it forms a hard whitish alloy formerly called Martial 
regulus. A. is the Simni, or Stribium, of the old 
chemists. Until 1882, A. used in U. S. came from Eu- 
rope or Borneo; abundant supply of sulphuret of 4. 
is found in Utah. ` 


$1,500,000,—Gov. Its legislature consists of a Governor, 1 rier n. One who adheres to antinomianism. 


a Council of 12, and an Assembly of 25 members, This Antino’mian 


island was settled by the English in 1032—Chief Towns. 
St. John’s, the cap., Falmouth and Parham. . 37,125. 

Antihe’lix, n. [From Gr. anti, pet gid oy the 
helix.) (Anat.) The inner circle of the external ear, so 
called from its opposition to the helix or outer circuit. 

Anti-Libanus, See Lepanum. 

Antilles, a cluster of the West India islands, forming 
a semi-circular chain, running from the Gulf of Marua- 
caibo to the Channel of Yucatan. They are about 360 


in number; generally very fertile, but subject to terrific | Amtin’omy, or AN’TINoMY, n. 


hurricanes; their climate is very hot; almost all of 
them are of volcanic origin; their mountains are bare 
and arid, their valleys deep and picturesque. 
chief products are sugar, coffee, tobacco, cocoa, and 
cotton, Discovered by Columbus, they were afterwards 
the centre of the trade of Europe with the New World. 
They are divided into the Windward Islands, Leeward 
Isiands, and Great Antilles. Among them we notice: I. In 
the Windward J., Curaçao, New Sparta, Trinidad, Gre- 
nada, the Grenadines, St. Vincent, Barbadoes, Santa Lucia, 
Martinique; 2. In the Leeward I, Dominica, Marie Gu- 
lande, Les Saintes, Guadaloupe, La Desiderada, Antigua, 
Montserrat, Nevis, St. Kitt’s, Barbuda, St. Eustatius, 
Saba, St. Bartholomew, St. Martin, the group of the 
Virgin, St. Thomas, St. John, Santa Cruz. 3. Grandes 
Antilles, Puerto Rico, Hayti, Jamaica and Cuba, which 
is often termed Queen of the Antilles—See WEST INDIES. 

Anti-log’arithm, n. (Math.) A counter-logarithm; 
the complement of a logarithm ;—or, more generally, 
the number which a logarithm represents. 80, 2 being 
the logarithm of 100, 100 is the anti-logarithm of 2. 

An'‘tilope, n. See ANTELOPE. 

Anti mask. n. A lesser or subordinate mask ;— in 
opposition to the principal mask. 


„ Let antimasks not be long; they have been commonly of fools, | An’tioch 


satyrs, baboons, wild men, antics, beasts, &c..... Bacon. 


Anti-matrimo'nial, a. Opposed to marriage. 

Antimetab/ole, n. [Gr. anti, ugainst, and metabole, a 
change.] (Rħet.) A setting of two things in opposition 
to each other; as,“ A poem is a speaking picture; a 
picture is a mute poem.” 

Antim eter, n. (Opt.) An instrument for measuring 
angles with precision. 

Anti-ministe’rial, a. Opposed to the ministry, or 
administration of government. 

Anti-monarch’ial, Anti-monarch’‘ic, An- 
ti-monarch ‘ical, a. Opposed to monarchy. 

Anti-mon/archist, n. One opposed to monarchy, 

Antimo'nial, a. Pertaining to antimony, 

—n. A medicinal preparation of antimony. 

Antimo'niate, n. (Ciem.) A salt composed of unti- 
monic acid and a salt. The A. are colorless salts; decom- 

sed by feebler acids, The Bimela-antimoniate of Potash 
s a valuable agent for detecting soda. 

Antimon'ie Acid. (Ciem.) A straw-yellow powder, 
tasteless, and insoluble in water. Sp. gr. 0'525. 

Antimo’nious Acid. (Cm.) A fine white powder, 
becoming yellow when heated, not decomposed by igui- 
tion, but volatilized B.B. Sp. gr. 6'695. 

An'timonite, n. (Chem.) A salt composed of antimo- 
nious acid and a base. All the A. are colorless, and are 
decomposed by nitric acid. 

An'timony, n. [From Gr. anti, against, and monas, 
alone; so named from being seldom found alone.) (Min.) 
and Chem.) A metal of a silver-white color, with a good 
deal of lustre, found in nature in the following condi- 
tions: — 1. Native antimony, in obtnse rhomboids, sp. 
grav. 6-72. 2. Arsenite of antimony, sp. grav. 613; red- 
dish-gray. 8. Teroxide of antimony, white antimony. 
4. Sesqui-sulphide of antimony, the black antimony of 
the shops. 5. Red antimony, SbOm SbS;, in capillary 
crystals. Besides, A. occurs associated in greater or 


smaller proportions with many metals, as in antimo-| ; 


nial copper, antimonial nickel, antimonial silver. It 
fuses at 810°, or just at the red heat. Its texture is 
fibrous or foliated; it is brittle and easily pulverized. 
When heated white hot by the blowpipe, and thrown 
on the table, it burns and smokes, yielding an ox- 
ide. The principal properties of this metal were first 
discovered by Basil Valentine towards the end of the 
13th century. There are three oxides of antimony. 
The protoxide consists of 65 antimony + 12 oxygen; it 
is a grayish-white powder, eminently purgative, sudo- 
rific, and emetic, and as such of much importance in 
medicine, It is the active base of emetic tartar and of 
James's Powler, The other oxides of antimony, from 
combining with certain bases, have been antimonious 
and antimonic acids; they consist respectively of 65 
antimony + 16 oxygen, and 65 + 20. The combination 
of chlorine and antimony was known to the old chemists 
under the name of Butler of antimony. The principal 


sm, n. [Gr. anti, against, and nomns, a 
law.] (Ecci. Hist.) The name given by the reformers af 
Wittenberg to the disparagement of the moral law, par. 
ticularly the law of Moses, by certain Protestants, Who 
aimed thereby to exalt the efficacy of faith in the salva- 
tion of man. John Agricola was the most conspicuons 
member of this party, and, in 1537, violently attacked 
Luther and Melancthon on this ground, in a public dis- 
sertation, in Wittenberg. But in 1/39 he recanted, and 
published a renunciation of his errors in 1540, at Berlin. 
(Gr. anti. and nomos, 
law.] A contradiction, real or apparent, between two 
laws, or two articles of the same law. 


Their| Antin’ous, a Bithynian youth, whom the extravagant 


love of the Emperor Adrian has immortalized. Whether 
he threw himself into the Nile (182. p.) with the inten- 
tion of preserving the life of Adrian, whom he accom- 
panied on his travels, or because weary of his own life, is 
not decided. Adrian set no bounds to his grief for his 
loss. Not satisfied with giving the name of his favorite 
to a newly discovered star in the galaxy, (which appel- 
lation is still preserved) he erected temples in his honor, 
called cities after him, and caused him to be adored asa 
god throughout the empire. His image was, therefore, 
represented by the arts in every way. Several of these 
figures belong to the finest remaius of antiquity, par- 
ticularly the statne called the A. Belvidere, in the Vat- 
ican, found in the Baths of Adrian; and the A. of the 
Capitol, found in the villa Adrian at Tivoli. “In all the 
figures of A., says Winckelmann, “his countenance has 
something melancholy; his eyes are always large, with 
good outlines; his profile gently descending; and in his 
mouth and chin there is something expressed which is 
truly beautiful.” 
(Astron.) See AQUTLA. 

„ ANTIOCHIA, EPIPHANE, ANTIGONTA, PEOPOLIS, 
Seveucrs, now ANTAKIA or RIBLATH, a city of Syria, on 
the 8. bank of the river Aaszy (Orontes), 57 m. W. of 
Aleppo. It is surrounded by walls, enclosing a space of 
several miles in circumference, now mostly occupied as 
pardone, The houses are built of stone, and have slop- 
ng roofs, a circumstance unusual in the East. On the 
whole, the general appearance of the place is dull and 
monotonous. Althongh there are upwards of a dozen 
mosques, it is said that there is nota single Christian 
church. The manufacture of silk is the principal branch 
of industry. A. was founded by Antigonus, and captured 
by Seleucus, who changed its situation, and called it 
Antioch, from his father, Antiochus. Long celebrated as 
one of the first cities of the East, it was the residence of 
the Macedonian kings of Syria, and of the Roman gov- 


Fig. 148.— THE MODERN ANTIOCH, 
(Antakia.) 


ernors. It is frequently mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment, and the name Christians was first given to the 
disciples of Christ in this city (Acts xi. 26). In the 7th 
century it was taken by the Saracens, and in the 11th 
by the Crusaders, who established a principality by its 
name, 1008. Once richer and grander than Rome itself, 
but often ruined by.earthquakes, and finally razed by the 
Mamelukes, 1269, the Queen of the East is now only a 
small town in the pashalic of Aleppo. Pop. abt. 18,000. 


ore of antimony is the sx/phuret ; it is met with in com- | An‘tioeh x Prstpra. (Anc. Grog.) A city situate on a 


Merce, melted into conical ingots under the name of 
crwle antimony. It is of a bluish-gray color, metallic 


ridge of the Taurus. It was visited by St. Paul, and is 


now called Yalobatch, 


lustre, and a striated texture: sp. grav. 4°62. It is much An’tioch, in California, a post-village of Contra Costa 


more easily fusible than the pure metal.— A. forms 


co., at the mouth of San Joachim ~iver, and at the E. end 
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of Saisun Bay, abt. 40 m. E. N. E. of San Francisco. There 
are large copper smelting-works, and mines of stone-coal 
in the neighborhood. Pop. abt. 600. 

An’‘tioch, in S. Carolina, a post-village of York district. 

An‘tioch, in Georgia, a post-village of Troup co., abt. 
12m W.N.W. of La Grange. 

An’‘tioch, in J/linois, a post-village and township of 
Lake co., abt. 50 m. N.W. by N. of Chicago. 

An'‘tioceh, in Indiama, a post-village of Huntington co., 
onthe Wabash river and canal. 

Antioch, in Ohio, a post-village of Monroe co., 128 m. 
E. of Columbus. 

An’‘tioch, in Tennessee, a post-village of Davidson co., 
on the Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad, 9 in. S. E. of 
Nashville. 

An’tioch, in Pas. a post-office of Lavaca co. 

—a post-village of Gibson co. 

An’‘tioch, Bay or, in the Mediterranean, commanded 
W. mountains 5,000 ft. high; Lat. between 35° and 36° 

-3 Lon. 36° E. Some ruins situated on the N. side are 
poten those of the ancient port of Antioch, Scleucca 
veria. 

Anti'’ochus I., Kio or SYRIA, was the father of the 
famous Seleucus, q. v, by his wife Laodice 

Antiocaus II.. SOTER, carried on many unsuccessful wars, 
and is chiefly known for his love of his stepmother, 
Stratonice. Though he endeavored to subdue his pas- 
sion, it threw him into a lingering sickness; which con- 
tinued till the king's physician, Krasistratus, perceived 
the cause, and disclosed it to his father, who, thereupon, 
from love to his only son, gave him his young and beau- 
tiful bride in marriage. 

Anticuus III., THE GREAT, 
son of Seleucus Callini- 
cus, B. 238 B c. He suc- 
ceeded his brother, Se- 
leucus Cerannus, as king 
of Syria in 223. After 
successful wars against 
Ptolemy Philopater and 
the Parthians, he en- 
gaged in a contest with 
the Romans, for which, 
with theaidof Hannibal, 
he made great prepara- 
tions. He did not, how- 
ever, enter fully into the 
plans of this general, and 
sent only one army to 
Greece, which remained 
inactive, and was defeat- 
ed first at Thermopylæ, 
and several times by sea, 
till at length he became 
so disheartened that he 
did not even contest with 
the Romans the passage 
into Asia Minor, where 
they gained a victory at 
Magnesia, and obli 
him to contract a 9 
graceful peace. After- 
wards, attempting to 
take away the treasures 
from the temple of Jupi- Reverse: Basileds Antiochon—two 


ter Elymais, he was 4 
slain, with all his fol- seatel ou Cortina.” S 40 


lowers ; B. c. 187. 

Antiocnus Iv., Erirnaxrs, son of the preceding, after 
a captivity of many years at Rome, succeeded his 
brother Seleucus Philopater on the throne of Syria, B.c. 
165. The principal events of his reign were a war with 


Fig. 149. — TETRADRACHM, OR 
ATTIC TALENT OF ANTIOCHUS IIL. 
Obverse : Head of the king. 


Egypt for the repossession of the provinces lost by his 
father, and his persecution of the Jews, which occasioned 
the insurrection of the Maccabees. For his cruelty and 
vices he received the name of Epimanes, or the “Mad nan.” 
D. B.. 165.—Many other kings, under the name of A., 
with various surnames, succeeded, till at last, A. Astali- 
cus was expelled from his dominions by Pompey, B. o. 65, 
and Syria became a Roman province. 

Anti’oco, a fertile island lying to the S.W. of Sardinia, 
in the Mediterranean, 8 m. long and 3 broad. Pop. 2,300. 

Antiodontal’gic, n. [Gr. anti, against, and odontal- 
gia, the toothache.) ( Med.) A remedy against the tooth- 

h 


ache. 

Anti'ope. ( Myth.) Daughter of Nycteus, king of Thebes 
(according to Homer, of the river Asopus), renowned 
through all Greece for her uncommon beauty. Epopeus, 
king of Sicyon, carried her off, and married her; but 
Lycus, the successor of Nycteus, who had promised him 
to punish his daughter, slew Epopeus, and carried A. 

mer to Thebes, where he delivered her to his wife, 

irce, by whom she was treated with the greatest cruelty. 

She was fortunate enough to escape, and was avenged 

by Zethus and Amphion, her sons. whom she boasted to 

have conceived in the embraces of Jupiter.—The rest of 
her history is told in a varicty of ways. 

Antioqui’a, Santa Fé de. a town of New Granada, 
S. America. It is the principal town of a district trading 
in sugar and maize. Pop. 3,500. 

Antipedobap'tist. n. (Gr. anti, against, and Eng. 
pedo-buplist.| A Baptist. 

Antipar‘allels, n. pl. (Sem.) The name given to 
straight lines which, by cutting two given straight 
uns, make with them equal angles, though in acontrary 
order. 

Antip'aros, an island in the Grecian archipelago, bo. 
tween Paros and Siphanto, 16 m. in circuit. Lat. 36° 50 
40” Lon. 25° 3’ 27” E. 

Antip’ater, THE MACEDONTAN, pupil of Aristotle, and 
the faithful minister of Philip and Alexander. While 
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Alexander was abroad, he left Antipater in the govern- 
ment of Macedon; and by his prudent management he 
preserved Greece tranquil. On the death of his master, 
Antipater obtained the European provinces. Not long 
ufter, the confederate states of Greece attacked him: 
but he subdued them, and subverted their democratic 
forms of government; on which he was called the “ father 
of Greece.” His last advice to his successor was “ never 
to admit a woman to meddle in state affairs.” D. 319 
B c.—There were two other kings of this name. 

Antipathet‘ic, Antipathetical, a. Having a 
natural contrariety or constitutional aversion to a per- 
son or thing. 

Antipathie, a. Having opposite affections. 

Antip’athist, n. That which has antipathy, 

Antip’athy, n. r. antipatie, from Gr. anti, against, 
and pathos, feeling.] A feeling against; a natural enmity 
or aversion of one thing toward another. In a more re- 
stricted sense, A. denotes the natural aversion which an 
animated and sensitive being feels toward some object 
presented to it, either in reality or imagination; the 
cause of which is often mysterious andinexplicable. Such 
is the aversion of which some persons are conscious 
under the apprehension or at the sight of particular 
objects, as cats, mice, spiders, serpents, &c. The greater 
part of antipathies arise from prejudice; many from 
terrors inspired in infancy; and, in most cases, reflection 
and a gradual accustoming of ourselves to the objects 
of our dislike will weaken or remove the feeling of 
aversion; yet there are instances of incurable A., which 
seems to have its seat in the nervous system. 

Antiperis’tasis, n. [Gr. from enti, against, and 
peristasis, circumstance.] The antagonism of an opposite 
or antithetical quality. owing to which the quality so 
opposed guins additional force or strength. 

( Rhet.) A figure of speech, which. while admitting 
an opponent's assertion, rejects the inference it seeks to 
convey. 

Antiphlogis’tic, a. and n. 
and pH,, to burn.) ( Med.) 
heat, or inflammation. 

A. Theory. (Chem.) The phlogistic theory of Stahl 
considered oxides of metals as simple bodies, and the 
metals as compounds of the oxide with an hypothetical 
substance, phlogiston. Lavoisier started the antiphlo- 
gistic theory now in use, which considers the metals as 
simple, and the oxides compounds of metals and oxygen. 

An’‘tiphon, the Rhamnusian, an Athenian orator, 
and the first to lay down rules of oratory, lived in the 
5th century B.c.—There are 16 orations under his name, 
in the collection of ancient orators. 

Antiph’onal, Antiphon‘ical, a. Pertaining to 
antiphony. 

Antiph/onary, ANTIPH’ONAL, ANTIPH’ONAR, n. A book 
of antiphonies or anthems. 

Antiph’ony, or AxtIPHON, n. [From Gr. anti, against, 
and hene, voice, sound.] (Mus.) Opposition or alter- 
nation in sound; the answer of one choir to another, 
when an anthem or psalm is sung alternately by two 
choirs; alternate singing. 

Antiph’rasis, n. [Gr. from anti, and phrazo, tospeak.] 
(Rhet.) The use of words in a sense opposite to their 
proper meaning, or the affirmation of a thing by denying 
it to be the contrary; as, He ts no fool. 

Auntiphras'tie, Antiphras’tical, a. Relating 
to, or containing, antiphrasis. 

Antiphras’tically, adv. By way of antiphrasis. 

Antipod (un'ti-pid), n.; pl. ANTIPODES (an-tip'o-dee). 
From Gr. anti, opposite, and pous, poaos, a foot.) 

he name given to those inhabitants of the earth who 
are diametrically opposite to each other, and, of course, 
turn their feet toward each other. The zenith of the 
one is the nadir of the other. The antipodes live in 
similar but opposite latitudes, and their longitudes differ 
180 degrees. Hence the difference in their days is about 
12 hours, and their seasons are reversed. The spherical 
form of the earth naturally leads us to the idea of the 
antipodes, of whose existence some idea was entertained 
even before the age of Cicero, 

Antip’odal, a. Relating to the antipodes. 

Ant “pope, n. (Eccl. Hist.) The name given to those 
who, at different periods, have produced a schism in the 
Roman Catholic Church. by opposing the authority of 
the pope, under the pretence that they were themselves 
popes. In many cases both competitors for the papal 
chair (sometimes there were even three) were equally 
anti-popes; that is to say, the claims of all were equally 
good. Each was frequently supported by whole nations, 
and the schism was nothing but a struggle of political 
interests, which induced particular governments to sup- 
port a pope against the pope supported by other govern- 
menis. Those were the most unhappy periods of the 
Roman Church, when to many other evils were added 
violent contests between rival candidates for the papal 
chair; and the consciences of the honest believers were 
offended and perplexed by the excommunications which 
the adversaries thundered against each other.—Amadeus 
VIII., duke of Savoy, was the last anti-pope. He was 
elected by the council of Basle, in 1439, in opposition to 
Eugenins IV. and Nicholas V. But he renounced his 
title in favor of the latter in 1449. 

Antipto’sis, n. [Gr. anti, against, and ptosis, a falling.) 
(Gram.) A figure by which one case is put for another 
Antiqua’rian, a. [From Lat. antiquus, ancient.) Per- 

taining to antiquaries or to antiquity. 

—n. One versed in antiquities ; an antiquary. 

Antiqua’rianism, n. Love or knowledge of anti 

nities. 

An'tiquary, n. A person who searches after and studies 
the monuments and remains of antiquity. 


An’‘tiquate, v.a. [Lat. antiguo, from antiquus, 


From Gr. anti, against, 
at counteracts burning 
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ancient.] To make old or obsolete. (o.) To make void 
or abrogate, 
meei 
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p.a. Grown old; obsolete; out of use. 
Antique, a. [Fn from Lat. antiquus.) Ancient; old; 
not modern. 


“Now, Cesario, but that piece of song, 
That old and antique song we heard last night. — als. 


—Of genuine antiquity. 


My copper lamps, at any rate, 
For being true antique Í bought. — Prior. 
—Of old fashion. 
“Forth came that ancient lord and aged queen, 
Array d in antique robes down to the ground. Fuerte Queens. 
—Odd; wild; antic. 
Antique or Ancient Art. See Fine Arts. 

Antique’, n. Anything very old; the remains or relics 
of ancient times.— Generally a; plied to busts, statues, 
paintings, and vases, the works of Grecian and Roman 
antiquity. 

Antique’ly, adv. In an antique manner. 

Antique’ness, n. Quality of being antique. 

An'tiquist, n. An antiquary. (n.) 

Antiq’uity, n. [Fr. antiquité, from Lat. antiquitas.] 
Ancient times; former ages; people of ancient times; 
great age; quality of being ancient.—See ANCIENT. 

ANTIQUITIES, pl. of Antiquity, is used to signify all 
that belongs to a knowledge of the politics, manners, 
religion, literature, and arts of the nations of antiquity; 
or, of the modern nations until the existing order of 
things commenced. Since the beginning of the 18th 
century, the arts have been made a separate branch 
of antiquarian research. 

Antirrhin’er, u. pl. (Bet.) A tribe of plants, sub- 
ord, Antirrhinider. 

Antirrhin’idesg, n. pl. (Bor.) A sub- order of plants 
ord. Scrophulariacee. Dixa.: Inflorescence entirely cen- 
tripetal or compound. Æstivation of the corolla bilabi- 
ately imbricated, the two upper segments being external. 

Antir'rhinum, n. [Gr. anti, like, rin, nose; from 
the resemblance of the flowers to the snout of some 
animal.) (,.) A gen. of plants, tribe Antirrhinee, 
The species A. majus or great snapdragon, is a show. 
garden plant, 1 to2 ft. high. Flowers large, pink. colored. 
the lower lip white, and the mouth yellow, with a gib- 
bous prominence at the base beneath, There are varieties 
with scarlet, scarlet and white, and double flowers. 

Antisa’‘na, a hamlet in the Andes of Quito. rep of Ecua- 
dor, 13.500 ft. above the sea, 35 m. 3.E. of Quito. It is 
probably the highest inhabited place on the surface of 
the globe. The mountain of A. is 19,132 feet high. 

Anti’scians, and Anti'scii, n. pl. [From Gr. anti, 
opposite. and scia, a shadow.) (Geeg.) The people who 
live on different sides of the equator, whose shadows at 
noon are cust in contrary directions. 

Antisep’tic, a. [From Gr. anti, against, and septos, 
putrid.] (ed.) Preventing or obviating putrefaction. 

—n. (Med.) Substances which prevent animal substances 
from ing into a state of putrefaction, or obviate 
putrefaction when already begun; as, cinchona, cuspa- 
rin, chumemelum, camphor, assafcetida, &c. 

Antiso’cial, a. Hostile or averse to civil society. 

Antispasmod’ic, a. and n. [From Gr. anti. against, 
aud spasmos,a spasm.) (d.) Possessing the power 
of allaying or removing inordinate motions in the sys- 
tem, particularly those involuntary contractions which 
take place in muscles naturally subject to the command 
of the will. Spuem nay arise from various causes, 
One of the most frequent is a strong continuous irri- 
tation, such as dentition, or worms. In these cases, 
narcotics prove useful by diminishing irritability and 
sensibility. Sometimes spasm arises from mere de- 
bility, and the ol vious means of removing this is by the 
use of tonics. The narcotics used as A. are ether. opium, 
camphor. The principal tonics are cuprum, zincum, 
hydrargyrum, cinchona, 

An'tispast, ANTISPAS’TUS. n. ae anti, and span, to 
draw forth] (Pres.) A tetrasyllabic foot composed of 
an iambus and a trochee. 


Antis’tasis, n. [Gr. from anti, and stasis, a standing. ] 
(Rhet.) The justification of an action by showing the 
expediency of having done it. 

Antis’thenes, a Greek philosopher, and fonnder of the 
school of Cynics, He was a native of Athens, and disciple 


of Socrates. He made virtue to consist in voluntary 
abstinence, and independence of exterior circumstances, 
Diogenes was his most distinguished scholar. His nu- 
merous works are all lost. Lived, 400 n. o. 

Antis'trephon, . (Gr. antistrephomai, to turn back.] 
( Rhet.) An argument which may be retorted. 

Antis’trophe, n. [From Gr. anti, and strepho, to turn.] 
(Poet.) The alternate verse in ancient poetry, which 
was divided into strophe and antistrophe. In reciting 
their odes, the chorus turned from the left to the right 
at the A., and rice verad. 

(Rhet.) An alternate conversion of the same words 
into different sentences; as, “ Your servant, sir; — sir, 
your servant.” 

Antistroph’ic, a. Belonging to antistrophe. 

Anti-Tau'rus, an extensive chain of mountains in 
Turkey-in-Asia, forming one of the most considerable 
ramifications of Mount Taurus, with which it connects 
near the sources of the Kizil-Irmak in Caramania, 
Commencing to the N.E. of the Cilician pass, it runs E. 
and N.E., separates the plain of El-Bostan from that 
of Cæsarea-Mazaca, and extending N.E. to the source of 
the Northern Halys, E. of Sivas, from thence runs E. to 
the Euphrates. The two parallel ranges of the A. and 
the Paryxdres, on the S. and N. respectively, form the 
upper valley of the Northern Halys, the apex of whicb 
is found at their junction. The 4. may be most prop 
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erly denominated the Northern Taurus, as it crosses the r Canada, a village 
0 


Euphrates, and, running E. through Armenia, separates 
the valley of the Morad, or syuthern arm of the kuphra- 
tes, from that of its northern, the Karasu. 

Antith’esis, n. [Or. from «nti, and tUthemi, to place.) 
(Rħet.) A figure of speech by which two things are 
attempted to be made more striking, by being set in 
Opposition to each other. “Antitheses, well managed,” | 
enys Bohours, “give infinite pleasure in the perusal of 
works of genius; they have nearly the same effect in 
language as lights and shadows in painting, which a 
gool artist distributes with propriety; or the flats and 
sharps in music, which are mingled by a skilful master.” 
The beautiful antithesis of Cicero, in his second Catili- 
narian. may serve as an example: “On the one side 
stands modesty, on the other impudence; on the one 
fidelity, on the other deceit; here piety, there sacrilege; 
here continency, there lust,” Kc. By too frequent use, 
A. becomes tedious; as such, itis tuo often observable 
in the best works of one of the must eminent modern 
writers, Victor Hugo. 


Antoinette. 
Antommar’chi, Fraxc:s00, a distinguished French 


Antonelli, Giacom, 


and parish of Lotbiniere cu., 24 m. S. W. of Montreal, on 
side of the river St. Lawrence. 
See Manic ANTOINETTE. 


the 


anatomist, u. in Corsica; was physician ty Napoleon J. 
at St Helena. D. at St. Antonio, Cuba. 1841. 

CARDINAL, prime-minister of Pope 
Pius IX., k. 2d April ibò. His father was a woodeutter 
near Terracina, iu Italy. Educated at the Seminario 
Romano, A. was, in 1841, appointed under-secretary to 
the Minister of the Interior, and in 1843, Grand Treasurer 
to the Apostolic Chamber, and Minister of Finance. He, 
ns n politician of liberal views, at this time enjuyed the 
favor of the pope. In 1847 he received a cardinal's hut. 
As Minister of Finance, A. waa a member of the Council 
established by the pope, and also president of the council- 
extraordinary, instituted by the government to inquire 
into the refurtus thought ucevesary, Tuking alarm, huw- 
ever, at the progress of revolutionary priuciples, whieh 
he considered was toa great degree owing to bis hitherto 
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Antononta’sia, n. (Or- from anti, instead of, and 
onoma, a name.) ( Rhet.) A mode of speaking in which a 
person is addressed or described by some general term in 
place of his proper name; as, a Cicero tor ab oratur; a 


Nero for a tyrant, Ac. 
3 ade. By * of antonomasia 
reland, prov. of Ulster, bounded 


An trim, a county of 
N. and E. by the sea, S. by Lough Neagh and the county 
of Down, and W. by the county of Londonderry. A 
1,164 sq. m.— Dese. Mountainous near the coast, — 
the S.W. abounds with bugs A stapendous assem! 
of basaltic columns, the Glant’s Causeway, is seen on the 
maritime confines of A., us also Fair Head, and other 
lofty capes and promontories.— Rivers. The principal 
are the Bann, and the Laggan.— Manuf. Linen yarn, 
wool, canvas, paper, Ac. Considerable fisheries are car- 
ried on.— Tinens, The chief are Antrim, Belfast, Car- 
rickfergus, and Lisburn, 1. 419,782 

ASTRIM, a town and parish in the above county, situate at 
the north end of Lough Neagh. Pup. of parish, abt. 
5,500; of town, abt. 3,000. 


liberal policy, A. resigned office, and was succeeded by 
Mamiani and Rossi, When Pros IX. fled to Gaeta, he 
made A. his chief seervtary, and the head of a special 
commission to reform the wiministration of the States 


An'‘trim, in Michigon, a county in the N.W part of the 
lower peninsula, bordering on Grand Traverse Bay, 
Lake higan. Are, alt. 700 aq. m. Php. 1880, 5,27. 

—a post-township of Shiawassee co., abt. 60 m. N.W. of 


Antithet le, Antithet'ieal, a. Pertaining or re 
lating to antithesis. 

Antithet'ically, a/v. Inan antithetic manner. 

Antitra'gicus, . [From Aytitavous] (Anu.) One 


of the proper muscles of the ear, the nse of which is to 
turn up the tip of the antitragus a little ontward, and 
to depress the extremity of the antihelix toward it. 
Antil’/ragus, n. [Granti and Lat, (ragus, Q- V.) (Anat) 
An eminuuce of the outer ear, opposite to the tragus, 
Anti-trinita'rians, „. (Esl. His.) The name 
ven to all who do not receive the doctrine of the divine 
nity, as itis represented by the Nicene and Athans- 
siau creeds, anil either pat the Son and the Holy Spirit in 
the Godhewl below the Father, orcousider Christ merely 
a man, aud the Holy Spirit an arbitrary personification 
of the divine mind. In the early period of the Chris- 
tian church, parties maintaining these sentiments were 
very numerous, especially the Ariana, Sabellians, aod 
Pnewnatomwhists. Tho name Anti-Trinilirian first 
arose in the lth century, and was applied to Socinians, 
or Unitarians, who remoustrated against the system of 
Episcopius, who died in 1643, and to a great number of 
theologians, who ventured in their writings to maintain 
the preceding opinion. Many were unwilling to ac- 
knowledge Anti-trinitarians as Christians, esteeming 
them enemies to the fundamental doctrines of Christi- 
anity; or even to tolerate them in Christian States. Tho 


of the Church. The Pope, on his return to Rome in 1550, 
appointed A. Minister of Foreign Affairs, and lead of 
the government, which authority he continued to hold, 
Bland and suave in manner, yet inscrutable in his de- 
signs, A. is supposed by many to be more liberal in his 
olitical views than either the pontiff or his own col- 
eagues; while, by others, he has been charged with 
having precipitated the fall of the Papal Temporal 
Power by his persistent reactionary policy, and his op- 
position to reform, D. at Rome, Nov. 6th, 1878. 


Antonello, or ANTONIO pA Messina, the first Italian 


who painted in ofl, which art he learned of John Van 
Eyck, in Flanders. In Italy, ho imparted the secret to 
Bellini and Dominico. The latter communicated it to 
Andrea del Cas agua, who. trom the desire of guin, basely 
assassinated him, Thus, by these incidents, oil-painting 
soon spread over Italy, Antonio flourished about 1400. 
B. nt Messina, about 1413; b. at Venice, 1493, 


Antonin, the nume of some eminent Roman ladies, the 


most remarkable of whom was the wife of Drusus, the 
son of Livia, and brother of Tiberius. She became 
mother of three children, Germanicus, Caligula's father; 
Claudius the emperor, and the debauched Livia. Lived 


Detroit. 
An trim. in Minnesota, a twp. of Watonwan co., pop. 263. 
An’‘trim, in New Hampshire, u post-township of Hills 

borough co., 25 m. S.W. of Concord, aud lying on the 

Contoocook river. 
An’'trim, in Ohio, a post-vil 

in Guernsey ch, 91m, E by 


of Madison township, 
. of Columbus, 


„ of Wyandot co., abt. 58 m. N. W. of Colum- 


Au trim, in Pemsylrania, a township of Franklin co; 


Antrim City, in Michigan, a post-vill. of Antrim co. 

Antac’co, a volcanic mountain in the Andes of Chili, 
Lat. 36° 50’ S.; Lon. 70° 30 W. Its altitude, — 
corrected, is 9,051 ft. The summit is — on all 
sides, but nearly perpendicular towards the N. After 
the peaks of Teneriffe and Cotopaxi, it is probably the 
most pointed mountain known, 

Antwe [Fr. Anvers) . of Belgium, situated 
between 51° and 51 N.. and Lon. 4° 10 and 5 
1Y E.; bounded on the N. and N.E. by the Dutch prov. 
of N. Brabant; on the SE. by the prov. of Limburg; on 
the 8 by S. Brabant; on the W. it is separated from E. 


A. D. 38. 

Antonin, St., a town of France, dep. of Tarn-et-Ga- 
ronne, at the confluence of the Aveyron und the Bonnette, 
22 m. E.N.E. of Montauban.—AManf. Serges and paper. 
Pop. 5.152. 

Antoninus, the philosopher. See Marcus AURELIUS. 

Anto’ninus Pius, Tvs Avrriics FULVIUS, a Koman 


Flanders by the Scheldt—Arra, 1,0 sq m— Rivers, 
the Scheldt, the Great and Little Néthe, which unite 
and form the Ruppel, the Dyle, and the Senne.— Desc. 
The surface is a perfect level, and so low that water 
may always be found at a depth of 8 to 10 inches. In 
the N. and E. districts are extensive moorlands, present- 
ing numerous lakes and morasses. The best agricultu- 


Spanish Protestant, Michael Servetus, was burned at Ge- 
neva, in 1553, at the instigation of Calvin, on account of 
this heresy, and the severest edicts were once issued 
against them in Englund. An English clergyman, how- 
ever, Theophilus Lindy, at London, in 1774, and a 
merchant, William Christie, at Montrose, in Scotland, 


formed Unitarian congregations, who separated them- 
selves from the established Church, since which time 
they have become numerous, both in England aud Amer- 
ica. — See Usirantans. 
Antit’ropous, ani Antit/ropal, a. Gr. anti, op- 
ponies and (repo, to turn.) (Bat.) Applied to the em- 
vo which has the radicle pointing away frum the hilum. 
An’'titype, n. dr. anti, and typos, a type.) (Theol. 
That which auswers to, or is shadowed out by a type or 
emblem: that of which the type is the pattern or pre- 
figuration; — , the Paschal Lemb was a lype, to which 
our Saviour, the Lamb of God, was the antitype. 
Antityp'‘ical, a. Pertaining to an antitype; explain- 
ing the type. 
Antitypicall «adr. By way of antitype. 
An’‘tium, a m writime town of Italy., built npon a prom- 
ontory, $2 miles from Ostium. It was the capital of the 
Volscii, Camillus tuok it, and carried all the beaks of 
its ships to Rome, and placed them in the Forum on a 
tribunal, which thence was called Aovtrum, The Em- 
peror Nero was born here. 
Antiva’ri, a town of Turkey-in-Europe, 19 m. W. of 
Beutari; annexed to 
Montenegro in 1878. 
Population about 
4.000 


Antler, u. [O. Fr. en- 
toillier ; Fr. andouil- 
ler, probably from 
Lat. ante, Yefure } 
That which projects 
over the forehead; 
a start or branch of 
a stag's horn. In fig. 
150, a is the brow 
antler, b the bezant- 
olde the royal ant- 

d the sur- royal or 
erown antier. y Fig. 150. — STAG'8S HORNS, 

Ant lered, a. Furnished with antlers. 

Ant lia. n. ( Physiol.) The proboscis or long spiral tongue 
of the insects belonging to the ord. Lepi When 
this organ in a butterfly is extended, it forms a long suc- 
torial tube, and when coiled up represents a flat spiral, 
like the mainspring of a watch. 

Ant’-like, a. Having the habits of ants; industrious; 
provident. 

Ant’-lionm, n. (Zl) The common name of the Myr- 

TA 
or Antr’ctans, n. pl. [From Gr. anti, and oiken, 
to dwell.] (G.) Those inhabitants of the earth who 

live under the same meridian, but on different sides of 
the equator, and at equal distances from it. 

Antoine’, in Arkansas, a twp. of Clarke co,; pop. 1,835. 

Antoine’, St.,) in Lower Canada, a village of Ver- 
cheres co., about 35 m. from Montreal, 

Antoine’ de la Baie, St.) See La Bain DE Fenons. 


emperor, B. at Lanuvium, A.D. 86. Born of a wealthy 
family, he sacevssively attained the dignities of questor, 
prætor, and cousul; became pro-consul of Asia, and, re- 
turning to Rome, obtained the favor of the emperor 
Adrian, who, in 158, adopted him as his successor. He 
succeeded to the throne the same year. His reign was 

saceful and prosperous, but without historical events of 
— Temperate and simple in his private life, 
ever ready to assist the necessitous, and an admirer of 
virtue and wisdom, he was truly the father of his people. 
He often repeated those beautiful words of Scipio: “1 
had rather preserve the life of a citizen than destroy a 
thousand enemies.” His wise frugality enabled him to 
diminish the taxes, The persecutions of the Christians 
he speedily abolished, The senate gave him the sur- 
name Pina, because, in gratitude to the memory of 
Adrian, his second father, he had built a temple in honor 
of him, A. has been called, from his amiable character 
and wise rule, the second Numa. Both his wife Faustina, 
and his daughter, the wife of Marcus Aurelius, were 
notorious for their depravity of life. He died a. D. 161, 
74 years old, having reigned 23 years, The whole king- 
dom lamented him, and the following emperors assumed 
his name as an honor, 

Antonius, Marcus, a Roman consul, and once governor 
of Cilicia, He subsequently became censor, and one of 
the most eminent Roman orators, Cicero considers that 
it was he who established Rome as a rival in eloquence 
to Greece. A. was killed in the civil war of Marius and 
Sylla, B. c. 87. 

Antonius, Marovs, the great trinmvir, grandson of 
the preceding, was n. 85 B. C After a profligite youth, 
he earned distinction as a soldier beth in Syria and 
Egypt; joined Julius Cæsar in Ganl, and became his 
staunch adherent, Made quæstor, augur, and tribune, 
2 in the qa victory of Pharsulin, was 
made consul along with ir, B.O 44, and offered him 
the royal title. After the death of Cesar, A, was op- 

33 by Uctavius (Augustus), who detented him at 
utina, The two, however becoming reconciled, were 

joined with Lepidus in the formation of the first trium- 

virate. Cicero was a victim to the hatred of A. in the 
proscription which afterward took gaos At Philippi 
the republican army of Brutus nnd Cassius experienced 
defeat, and the loss of ita leaders. — A., later, visited 

Greece und Asia, and met the famous Cleopatra, queen 

of Egypt, to whose beauty and fascinations he suce numbed, 

and with whom he made a long stay. On the death o 

his wife Fulvia, he had married, in 40 B.C., Octavia. sister 

of Augustus, whom in a few years be divorced through 
his infatuation for Cleopatra, The triumvirate was re-es- 
tablished in 37. After his invasion of Parthia and Arne- 
nia, A. assumed despotic power, which caused the war, 
ending with his total overthrow at the battle of Actium, 
and the triumph of Augustus, B. c. 31, A. retired to 
Egypt, and there destroyed himself, B. o. 30, 


ral soil is in the arrond of Mechlin —Prod. Corn in great 
supply, madder, hops, tobacco, rapeseed, und Unt.— 
Man/f. Lace, silk, printed calicoes, linen and cotton fnb- 
rics, straw hats, wax cloth, tobacco, and salt. Sugar- 
refineries, distilleries of vinegar. breweries, soap-works, 
and tanneries are numerous. Hist. Before Cæsars con- 
quest it was inhabited by the Ambivarites. The marquis- 
ate of A. first appears in history in the year 1080. By the 
marriage of the Archduke Maximilian with Mary of 
Burgundy, it came into the posscs=ion of the house of 
Austria; in 179% it formed the French dep. of Denx- 
Néthes; in 1814 it was made a part of the kingdom of 
the Netherlands, and in 1830 it became a province of 
Belgium. 

ANTWERP, cap. of the above prov. and the principal sea- 
port of Belgium, is situated on the right bank of the 
Scheldt, 45 m. above Flushing, at the mouth of the 
river, 75 m. S. of Amsterdam, and 27 m. N. of Brussels, 
It contains II canals, which penetrate to the interior of 


Fig. 151. — ANTWERP CATHEDRAL. 


the town, and connect its port with Mechlin, Louvain, 
and Brussels. The Exchange, burned in 1858, was the 
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finest in Euro) 
specimens of Gothic urchitecture. It has 66 chapels; 
and the paintings above the altars are by Rubens, who 
is buried here in the church of St. James ; the most cele- 
brated of these productions, The Descent from the Cross, is 
erally considered his chief work. The church is 500 ft. 
ng, 230 wide, and 360 high; the spire is 403 ae 
and ascended by 620 steps. The Museum of A. contains 
127 chef-d ceavres of the Flemish school. There are also 
a royal academy of arts, a public library, a botanical 
garden, a medical school, and a great military arsenal. 
The city is environed with a bigh wall, and is also de- 
fended by a large, strong, and regular citadel, erected 
by the duke of Alva in 1568. This celebrated citadel 
sustained sundry blockades and sieges in 1576, 1583, 
1585, 1706, 1748, 1789, 1792, 1796, 1814, and 1832. No 
expense was spared by Napoleon I. to deepen the river, 
en the harbor, and strengthen the fortifications of 
A., which he intended to make one of his principal naval 
stations. — The commerce of A. is still considerable, 
though far below what it was in the 15th and 16th centu- 
ries. There are large ship-building yards and dry-docks ; 
and the diamond-cutters, like those of Amsterdam, have 
a European celebrity. The Flemish is the language of 
the majority of the people, but French is generally in 
use among the higher classes. — Hist. This celebrated city 
boasts of great antiquity. Ravaged by the Normans in 
836 or 837, it attained the acmé of its splendor in the 
beginning of the 16th century. In 1500, A. contained 
more than 200,000 inhabitants. In 1576 it was plun- 
dered by the Spaniards; it surrendered to Marlborough 
in 1706; the French took it in 1746, but restored it at the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle; it was again taken by the 
French in 1794, and occupied for 20 years. A. was 
the birthplace of the painters Teniers, Vandyke, and 
Jordaens. Pop, (1875), 145,101. 

8 in Michigun, a township of Van Buren co.; 
pop. 2,690. 

Ant werp, in New York, a post-township of Jefferson 
co., possessing u village of the same name; pop. of the 
town-hip 3,310; of the village, 773. 

Antwerp, in Ohi, a post-vill. of Paulding co., on the 
Maumee river, abt. 20 m. E.N.E.of Fort Wayne. 

Anubis, (AMyth.,) one of the most distinguished deities 
of the Egyptians. At first, he was worshipped under 
the form of a dog; afterwards, under that of a man with 
a dog's head; hence he was termed Cynocephalus. Tra- 
dition calls him a son of Osiris by Nephthys, whom he 
mistook for Isis. When Isis was convinced of this by 
the lotus wreath left with Nephthys by Osiris, she sought 
out the child, exposed by his mother for fear of Typhon. 
discovered him with the help of a dog, educated him, 
and found in him a faithful guard and attendant. A. 
guards the gods as the dog guarde men. According to 
the astronomical theology of the Egyptians, he was the 
7th among the 8 gods of the first class, and designated 
the planet Mercury, as did also Piernies, the more com- 
mon name of the planet. He was, consequently, lord 
of the ascendant for an hour of the day, and genius of 
wisdom. Ilis original form was derived, probably, from 
the worship of the dog among the Egyptians, who re- 
garded him as the god of hunting; then he became, ac- 
cording to Zoega, a guardian spirit in general, a protector 
of the gods. The Greeks recognized in him their Hermes, 
with whom, therefore, he became confounded. 

A’nus, n. [Lat.] (Anat.) The fundament; the lower ex- 
tremity of the great intestine, named the rectum. Its 
office is to form an outlet for the fæces. The anus is fur- 
nished with muscles which are peculiar to it, viz., the 
sphincter, which forms a broad circular band of fibres, 
and keeps it habitually closed, and the levatores ani, 
which serve to dilate and draw it up to its natural situ- 
ution, after the expulsion of the fæces. It is subject to 
various diseases, especially piles, ulceration, abscesses, 
excrescences, prolapsus, and imperforation in new-born 
infants. — The term A. is also applied to a small open- 
ing of the 3d ventricle of the brain, which leads into the 
4th. 

An’vil, n. [A.S. anfilt, ænfilt.] An iron block on which 
smiths hammer and shape their work. 

“Isaw a smith stand, with his hammer, thus, 
The whilst his iron did on his anvil cool." — Shake. 

v. n. To shape or form on the anvil. 

An’vil, in Arkansas, a post-office of Clark co. 

An’ville, Jeax Baptiste D’, a French geographer, n. in 
Paris, 1697. He has published 211 maps and plans, and 
T8 treatises. His Allas of Ancient Egypt is the most de- 
serving. D. 1782. 

Anxiety, n. Fr. anzicté, from Lat. anzietas.] A weari- 
some anticipation of things to come, or the issues of 
present things; care; trouble; eagerness; apprehen- 
sion; diffidence; solicitude; careſulness. 

Anxious, u. [Lat. anzius, from ango, anxi, to bind, 
draw, or press together.] Suffering mental pressure; 
straitened; perplexed; solicitous; greatly concerned; 
careful; uneasy; unquiet; restless, 

Anx’iously, adv. In an anxious manner. 

Anx’iousness, n. Quality or state of being anxious. 

An v. 4. [A. S anig, enig.| Every; whoever he be; what- 
ever it be. It is, in all its senses, applied indifferently 
to persons or things. 

Ton contented yourself with bein able, 
whosoever, of defending your country.” pany Nog OP One 
=W inserer: whatsoever; as distinguished from some 
other. 
“What warmth is there in your affection towards any of these 
princely suitors that are already come?" — Shaks. 
—Some; an indefinite quantity or number. 
Who will show us any good?“ — Ps. Iv. 6. 


—adv. At all, in any degree; as, “ Are you any better?” 


APAR 


any case. 

Anywhere, adv. In any place. 

An’y wise, adv. In any manner. 

An’‘zin, a town of France, dep. of the Nord, 3 m. W. of 
Valenciennes, In the neighborhood are the richest coal 
mines in France. They have been worked since 1734, and 
pome of the pits are as much as 1,500 ft. in depth. op. 

Ao’nia. (Anc. Geog.) A name sometimes given to a 
part of Bosotia.—The Parnassus was named Aonian 
Mount, as being the residence of the Muses, or Aonides. 
— A fountain sacred to the Muses, near Mount Helicon, 
was also named Avnia. 

Ao'nia, in Gevrgia, a post-office of Wilkes co., 44 m. W. 
by N. of Augusta. 

A’orist, n. [Gr. aoristos. from a, priv., and horos, bound, 
limit.]( Gram.) Au indefinite past tense in the Greek verb. 

Aoris tie, a. Pertaining to an aorist, or indefinite past 
tense; indefinite. 

Aor’ta, n. [Gr. aorte, from aciro, to raise up.] (Anat.) 
The great artery of the body (see Fig. 120) which arises 
from the upper and back part of the left ventricle of the 
heart, forms a curvature in the chest, and descends into 
the abdomen.—See ARTERY, and CIRCULATION. 

Aor'tal, Abr tie, a. Pertaining to the aorta, 


Aos’ta, a prov. of Italy, in Piedmont, 55 m. in length 
and 40 in breadth; bounded on the N. by Switzerland, 
and separated on the W. from Savoy by the Alps. 
Mountains surround it on the N. and S., and at its W. 
corner is Mont Blanc. It forms one long and fertile 
valley, through which runs the Doire. — Goitre is com- 
mon among the inhabitants, who are accounted squalid 
and filthy to an extreme. A. gives the title of duke to 
the second son of king Victor Emmanuel, now king of 
Spain. Pop. abt. 115,000. 

Aos’ra, capital of the above prov., is situated at the foot of 
the Alps, at an elevation of 1,940 ft. above sea-level, and 
49 m. N.N.W. of Turin. Pop. 7,525. 

Aos’ta, a town in Syria, 35 m. S. of Tripoli. It is the 
residence of a Maronite patriarch. 

Apace’, adv. (From a, pool piai that is, with a great 
pace.) Quick; speedily; of things in motion, 

ls not he imprudent, who, seeing the tide making haste towards 
him apace, will sleep till the sea overwhelm him? — Tillotson. 

—With haste; applied to some action. 

“The baron now his diamonds pours apace." — Pope. 

—Hastily; with speed; spoken of any kind of progression 
from one state to another. 


It sensible pleasure or real 
ceed apace to real misery.” — 


Apache Pass, in Arizona, a twp. of Pima co.: pop. 400. 
Apa’ches, a race of N. American Indians, divided into 
several tribes, and residing between 30° and 31° N. Lat., 
from the Rio Colorado on the W., to the Rio Colorado of 
Texas on the E. Once exercising dominant power over 
the whole of this immense territory, they waged per- 
petual war with the Spaniards of Mexico. Now greatly 
reduced in numbers, they roam in small parties over 
Arizona, a part of New Mexico, and parts of the Mexican 
States of Chihuahua, Sonora, and Durango. They build 
no houses and plant no fields, but live by hunting and 
robbery. Though not quite destitute of virtues and in- 
tellectual powers, they are perhaps the most treacherous, 
Llood-thirsty, aud adverse to civilization of all the Amer- 
ican Indian tribes. They have no ruling chief, but by an 
ingenious system of mountain-signals they can concen- 
trate at once large. bodies for attack or defence. Accord- 
ing to Mr. J. C. Cremony, who has lately published an 
interesting work on the A. tribes (Life among the Apa- 
ches, San Francisco, 1868), they number 25,000 souls, and 


can bring into battle 6,000 warriors. 
Apagegical, a. [From Gr. apagoge ; compounded of 
„from, and agein, to bring or draw.) (Ligic.) An 4. 
demonstration is such as does not prove the thing di- 
rectly, but shows the impossibility, or absurdity, which 
arises from denying it; and is also called reductio ad im- 
possibile, or absurdum. 
Apag'ynous, a. (Bot.) Same as MONOCARPOUS, g. v. 
A nchee, a river of Georgia, taking its rise in 
winnett co. After a S.E. course it empties into the 
Oconee, a few miles S. W. of Greensborough. 

Apalachicola, a river in Forida, emptying itself 
into a bay of the same name, in the Gulf of Mexico. 
This river has a S. course of nearly 100 m., and receives 
the Flint and Chattahoochee rivers. It is navigable 
throughout. There is a fixed light on St. George's Is- 
land in the Bay of A. 

—a post-town, and cap. of Franklin co., 135 m. S.W. of 
Tallahassee. It lies on the above river, has a convenient 
harbor, and is an important port for the shipment of 
cotton. 

Apala'chin, or Arralachm, in New York, a post- 
office of Tioga co. 

Apam’, a territory on the Gold Coast, Africa. It belongs 

to Holland. The chief place is the fort of Lydzaamheit, 

in Lat. 5912’ 30” N.; Lon. 0° 41 30” W. Pop. very small. 
ma'ma, an island in the North Pacific Ocean, 
forming one of the Kingsmill group, or Gilbert Isles, 

Lat. 0° 30“ S.; Lon. 173° 54’ W. 

Ap/anage, n. ( Hist.) A provision of land once assigned 

y the kings of France for the maintenance of their 
younger sons, and also the allowance assigned to the 
prince of a reigning house for a proper maintenance out 
of the public chest. 


grandeur be our end, we shall pro- 
atts. 


A 


Apanor’mia, or APONORMERIA, a seaport of the island 
of Santorin, in the Grecian Archipelago. It is situate 
on the N.W. coast. Lat 36° 38’ N.; Lon. 25° 28’ E. 

Apa’ri, a town of Luzon. one of the Philippine islands, 
on the N. part of the coast. 
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The Cathedral is one of the finest Am’yhow, adv. In any way; in any circumstance; in Apart’, adv. Separately from the rest in place. 


“I walk aside, and in a way apart from the multitude.” — Raleigh 


In a state of distinction ; as, to set apart for any use. 

—Distinctly. 

Moses first comprehended waters in the word earth; but after- 
wards he nameth them apurt.”—Raleigh. 

—At a distance; retired from the other company. 

So please you, madam, 
To put apart these your attendants, 
I shall bring Emilia forth.”"—Shaks, 

Apart’ment, n. Fr. appartement, from à; separate. 
1 of a house or building separated Fda ye bei 
by partitions; a room. 

—pl. A suite of rooms; lodgings. 

Apstelite; n. (Min.) A persulphate of iron, resembling 
copinpite. 

Apathet'ie, APATRET'ICAL, APATHIS’TICAL. a. Having 
or showing apathy; void of feeling; free from passion; 
insensible; indifferent. 

Ap‘athist, n. One without feeling. 

Ap’athy, n. (Fr. apathie, from Gr. a, priv., and pathos, 
veling, passion.—W ant of feeling or passion; insensibil- 
ity ; indifference; stoicism; unconcern. 

In lazy apathy let Stoics boast 
Their virtue fixed.""— Pope. 

Ap’'atin, in Hungary. a town of Bacs co., situated on 
the left side of the Danube, 8. of Baja. It has a trade 
in hemp, silk, and madder. Pup. 7,886. 

Ap'atite, n. (in.) See LIME, PHO`PHATE oF. 

Ape, n, [A.S. an.] (Zl.) See SiulAbæ. 

—A servile imitator; a simpleton. 

My lady's ape, that imitated all her fashions. ...”—Nabbes. 


—v.a. To imitate servilely; to mimic, as an ape. 
Apeak’, adv, On the peak, or point; in a posture to 
pierce. 

(.Naut.) Perpendicular. An anchor ia said to be apeak, 
when the cable is hove so taut as to bring the ship 
directly over it. 

Apelies; the most celebrated of the Greek painters; 
he flourished h.. 340-323, and was the friend of Alex- 
ande~ the Great, whose portrait he himself alone was suf- 
fered to paint. His works were particularly noted for 
their exquisite representation of feminine beauty. His 
masterpiece, “ Venus rising from the Sra,” was conveyed 
to Rome by the emperor Augustus. According to I'liny, 
A. generally painted with four colors only, which he 
made to harmonize by means of the varnish which he 
himself had invented. 
Apellous, a. [From Gr. a, priv., and Lat. pellis, skin.] 
aving no skin. 
Ap’ennine, a, Relating to the Apennines Mountains. 
Ap’ennines. A chain of mountains in Italy, which 
egins at the end of the Maritime Alps, at about 90° Lon. 
E., in the territory of Genoa. They are divided into 
three parts: Northern A., as far as the sources of the 
Ronco; Central A., as far as the sources of the Sangro; 
and Southern A., reaching to the extreme cape of the 
penibsula, At first, they ran from W. to E., skirting the 
Gulf of Genoa; they iken turn to the S E. and enter 
the peninsula through the middle, the entire length of 
which they penetrate. They are mountains of the 
secondary class, their mean height being 5,000 ft., and 
display neither the pyramidal summits of the Alps, nor 
the lofty and abrupt peaks of the Pyrenees; though 
smooth in form, they present but a melancholy aspect, 
owing to the nakedness of their flanks. The entire 
length of the A. is about 800 m. and their highest point, 
Monte Corno in the Abruzzi, 10,206 ft. above the level of 


the sea. The Southern A.are partly in a volcanic state, 
but the only active crater is Mount Vesurins. The A. 


RSE 


Fig. 152. — VESUVIUS AND THR APENNINES. 
(View from the Bay of Naples.) 


are not rich in minerals; the marbles of Carrara, Ser, 
ravezza, and Siena forming their principal wealth. Nor 
are there extensive forests attaching to them, although 
up to 3000 ft. the principal chain is covered with 4 
varied vegetation; the olive, the palm, the citron, and 


the orange forming the lower belt. Above this limit, 
these mountains are generally arid, and destitute of 
vegetation. 
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sy, n. (d.) See Dyspepsia. 
sper A eal apes; a servile imitator, 

Ape’rient, a. (Lat. aperiens, from aperio, to open.] 
( Med.) Opening; gently purgative. 

—n. A laxative; a mild purgative; deobstruent. 

Aperitive, a. (u.) Aperient. , 

Aperture. n. [Lat apertura, from aperin, apertus, to 
open.] A setting open; an opening; an orifice; a hole; 
a passage; a gip. 

A’pery, n. An affected imitation. y 

(Geom.) The opening or angle formed by the meeting 
of two right lines. 

Apet/alie, n. pl. [From Gr. a, priv. and petalon, flower- 
eaf.) (Bot) Plants whose flowers have no petals; those | 

dicotyledonous plants which havea calyx but no corolla. | 
They are aiso named Monochlamydeous plants. In the 
system of Bentley, they form the 3d division of the class 
Angiosperms. In Lindley's arrangement, they form the 
alliance ASARALES, q. v. 

Apet’alous, a. (Bt) Without petals or corolla, 

Apex, u.; pl. Arkxzs. [Lat. apez, pl. apices, from apis- 
cor, to reach after something.) The extreme end of a 
thing; the tip or summit of anything. 

(Antiq.) An A. was a cap worn by the Flamines 
and Salli at Rome. The 
essential part of the apex, 
to which alone the name 
properly belonged, was a 
pointed piece of olive- 
wood, the base of which 
was surrounded with a 
lock of wool. This was 
worn on the top of the 
head, and was held there 
either by fillets only, or 
by the aid of a cap which 
fitted the head. 

Aphagia, n. (Greek, 

a, privative, phago, I 

eat.] Inability to swal- 

low, 
hanite, Cornerng, n. 
Min.) A compact horn- 
blende-rock, tough and 
heavy, breaking with a smooth, flint-like fracture. It is 

a variety of Amphibole, q. v. 

Aphanip’tera, n. p (Gr. aphanes, obscure, and 
teron, a wing.) (Zbl.) A Linnwan order of Apterous 
austellate insects, having radimental elytra or wings 

in the perfect state. It is composed entirely of the dif- 
ferent species of Fleas. forming the family Pulicida; 
the common Flea (Pwez irritins) being the type of the 
order. The female flea deposits a dozen eggs, of a white 
color and rather viscous texture, from which are hatched 
long. worm-like grubs, destitute of feet, which are very 
active in their motions, winding themselves in a serpen- 
tine minner through the substance in which they may 
be deposited. When full-grown, the larvæ enclose 
themselves in a small cocoon of silk. In this they pass 
into a pupa state, and in about 12 days emerge a per- 
fect flea.—In hot countries these insects are exceedingly 
troublesome: but in the West Indies and 8. America 
there is an insect belonging to the family, which is even 
more obnoxious; this is the Chigoe, Pulex penetrans, 
which lives in the open country, and attacks the naked 
feet Loth of men and dogs. 

Apha'sia, n. (Med.) See page 209. 

Aphelion, u.; pl. AULIN. (Or. apo, away from, and 
elton, the sun.] (Astron.) That point at which the earth, 

or any planet, is at the greatest distance from the sun.— 
See PERUTELION, 

Apher’esis, ns [Or. apo, from, and hairen, to take or 
seize.j (Gram.) The taking away of a letter or syllable 
from the beginning of a word. 

Abt tir man] n. (Gr. a, priv., philea, to love, 


A 


Fig. 153. 
APEX WORN BY THE SALI. 


and anthropos, man.] The want of love to mankiud, 
A’phis, n; pl. Aph’idve or Apaipes. (Zöl.) A gen. 
and family of homupterous insects, comprising the very 
numerous and obnoxious species of Plant-lice, Pucerons. 
and Vine-fritters, a tribe of insects analogous, in regard 
to the vegetable world, to the animal parasites of the 
order Anoplura, or lice. The antenne are of great 
length; the ocelli, three in number, form a large trian- 
gle; the eyes ure entire, prominent, and semi-globose ; 
the abdomen is short and convex, generally furnished 
with a tubercle on each side near the extremity. Some 
are winged, and some are wingless, without distinction 
of sux; the legs ure very long and slender, formed only 
for crawling The species reside in great societies upon 
almost every species of plant, of which they suck the 
young shoots, leaves, and stems, by the assistance of 
their proboscis, producing disease in the plant either by 
greatly weakening it, or by raising vesicles, or other 
gull-like excrescences, in which whole generations of 
Aphides reside. In autumn, the mother A. deposits her 
eggs in some place she selects as suitable for her pur- 
pose. In winter the parents die, but the e remain 
unhurt, and in spring they are hatched. The young 
thus ushered into the world are all females, and, not- 
withstanding the absence of males, they are all fertile, 
and being viciparous at this season, soon bring forth a 
progeny of females like themselves. During the sum- 
mer, 10 or 11 generations are thus produced successively 
from each female, every one so born being the mother 
of a fresh brood, so that at the end of the season the 
mother of the first brood may be the progenitor of 
10.0% million millions! In autumn males are born. 
These impregnate the last generation, which are ovipa- 
rous, and lay tecundated eggs, the young from which do 
not require fresh impregnation, The A. are remarkable 
for secreting a sweet, viscid fluid, known by the name 


Aphrodi'siac, n. 


Aphrodi’siac, Apsropist’aca, a. 


Aph'the. n. pl. 
Apht 


Aph'thonite, n. 
Aphylloas, a. 


of honey-dew, which ants and bees are very fond of. The 
ravages of the A. are sometimes terrible. The A. of 
the rose, A. rose, is well known to every one familiar 
with a garden, Apple and pear trees are subject to the 
same pest; the hop und the vine also are frequently in- 
jured by their attacks. The larve of the Coccinella, or 
lady-birds, several ichneumonidw. &c., devour great 
numbers. The best method of destroying them, how- 
ever, is to water the plants with au infusion of tobacco 


in water. 
[From Gr. a, priv., and phlogizo, to 


Aphlogis’tic, a. 
urn.] flameless. 
A. Lamp. See Davy Sarery-Lamp 

Apho'didæ, or ArHopisps, n. pl. (Zodl.) A fam. of 
minute Lamellicorn beetles extremely abundant in tem- 
perato countries during the spring months, swarming in 
the dung of the larger herbivorcus animals, They are 
nearly allied to the Scarabæidæ, but the body is more 
elongated. 

Aph’onous, a. [Gr. a, priv., and phong, voice.] De- 
prived of voice. 

Aph’ony, n. (Med.) A suppression of the voice, with- 
out either syncope or coma. It takes place from a tumor 
of the fauces, or about the glottis; from disease of the 
trachea; or from paralysis. See APHONIA. 

Aph’orism, n. (Gr. aphorismos.) That which sepa- 
Tutes, bounds, or defines; a precise and pithy saying ex- 
pressed in few words; a sharply defining sentence or 
proverb of law or morals, not of physics or mathe- 
matics; a maxim; a proverb; a precept. 

Aphorismat ic, APHORIS’MIC, Arnonis’tic, APHoRts’- 
Tics, d. In the form of an aphorism, or relating to 
aphorisms. 

Aph’orist, n. A writer of aphorisms, 

Aphoris‘tically, adv. In the form or manner of 
aphorisms. 

Aphrac'tus, n. [Lat.] (Antiq.) A ship, called also 
navis aperta, which had no deck, but was merely cov- 
ered with planks in the front and hinder part. The 
ships which had decks were called cataphracti, and tac- 
tæ or stratæ. At the time of the Trojan war the Greek 
ships had no decks, but were only covered over in the 
prow and stern,which covering Homer calls the tkriancos. 

Aph’rite, n. [Gr. aphros, froth.) (Min.) A soft, friable 
carbonate f lime, found in the primary mountains, in 
layers. This mineral must not be confounded with 
meerschaum (sea-scum), Which is an amorphous carbon- 
ate of magnesia. 

Aphrodi'sia, n. [Or.] (Antiq.) This name was given 
to festivals celebrated in honor of Aphrodite (Venus), 
in a great number of towns in Greece, but particularly 
in the island of Paphos. Her most ancient temple was 
at Paphos. No bloody sacrifices were allowed to be 
offered to her, but only pure fire, flowers, and incense. 


Bee Venus. 
{yr aphrodisi: Gr. aphrodisia- 
enus.) ( Med.) That which excites a 


Exciting a desire 


„ from Aphrodite, 
desire for venery. 


for venery. 


Aphrodi’te. [Gr. Aphrodite, synonymous with Aphro- 


geneia, born of the foam of the sea.) (Myth.) The god- 
dess of love among the Greeks. — See VENUS. 
Min.) A soft, earthy, milk-white silicate of esia. 
(zat A, or APHRODITA, a genus of small marine an- 
nelidw, including the sea-mouse. Their figure is oval 
and aculeated; and they are covered with a large quan- 
tity of silky hair of a very bright metallic lustre, the 
colors of which vary with the play of the light. 


Aphropho’ra, n. (Zöl.) A gen. of Homopterous in- 


sects which in the larva state live on plants enveloped 
in a saliva-like mass; whence their popular name of 
cuckno-spits. The insects in their perfect state are named, 
from their leaping powers, frog-hoppers. See CERCOPIDÆ. 
Gr. aphthai, from apto, to inflame.) 
1 The Tnubsn, q. v. 

1 talite, Ancanite, APRTHALOSE, n. (Min.) The 
sulphate of potash, — See Porasn. 


Aph’'thong, n. [Or. a, priv., and phthoggos, the voice.] 


(Gram. A letter or combination of letters, which have 
no sound. 
Min.) A variety of Tetrahedrite q. v. 
Gr. a, priv., and phyllon, a leaf.) 
Bot.) Destitute of leaves, at least in the form of foliage. 


Apia’‘cez, UMBELLIFERS, n. pl. ( Bot.) An ord. of plants, 


all. Umbellales.— Diag. Didymous fruit, and a double 
epigynous disc. They are herbaceous plants, often milky, 
with solid or fistular furrowed stems. Leaves usually 
divided. Flowers in umbels, white, pink, yellow, or 
blue, generally surrounded by an involucre. Calyx su- 
perior. Petals 5, inserted on the outside of a fleshy epi- 
gynous disc; æstivation imbricate, rarely valvate. Sta- 
mens 5, alternate with the petals. Ovary inferior, 2- 
celled; styles 2, distinct. Fruit consisting of two car- 
pels, separable from a common axis. Seed pendulous, 
usually adhering inseparably to the pericarp, rarely 
loose; embryo minute, at the base of sahundant horny 
albumen.— The Umbellifers are common in all northern 
countries, inhabiting groves, thickets, plains, marshes, 
and waste lands. This large order is one of those in 
which plants occur with extremely different secretions. 
They all appear to form three different principles: The 
Ist, a watery acrid matter; the 2d, a gum-resinous 
milky substance; and the 3d. an aromatic oily secretion. 
When the Ist of these predominates they are poisonous, 
as Æthusa cynapium and Cicuta maculata. The 2d in 
excess converts them into stimulants, as the Assafa- 
tiia. The absence of the two renders them useful as es- 
culents, as Celery, Pursley, &c. The 3d causes them to 


be carminatives and pleasant condiments, as Pimpinella, 
Anisum, and Coriandum sativum. ay 


Apiece’, adv. 


Apia’rian, a. Relating or pertaining to bees. 

A’piarist, n. One who keeps an apiary. 

A’piary,n. [Lat. apivrius, from apis, a bee.) 
place where bees are kept. 

Apical, a. Relating to the apex or top. 

Ap‘ices, AE. See Apex. 

Api’cian, n. One who loves good eating; a gourmand. 

t 


Trs 


Api'cius, the name of three celebrated Koman gluttuns. 
ne first lived under Sylla, the second under Augustus 

and Tibgrius, and the third under Trajan. The second 
expen immense sums in ginttony, and was the in- 
ventor of several sorts of cakes. Finding his wealth re- 
duced to a sum of $60,000, he, thinking he must starve, 
poisoned himself. 

Apie'ulate, Apie'ulated. a. [From Lat. apez, a 
point.] Terminating in an abrupt short point or tip. 

A'pida, n. pl. (Zul.) The bees, an extensive family of 
insects, belonging to the ord. Hymenoplera, The spe- 
cies are numerons, and they possess a long proboscis 
which distinguishes them from the Andrenid@. They 
are divided into several large groups, as the Punurgid 
solitary bees, which resemble the Andrenidæ, and ol 
whose habits little is known correctly. The Melectida, 
or cuckoo-bees, which are parasitic, making use, as the 
cuckoo does, of the nests of other species. The Mega- 
chilida, containing a number of species, which, from their 
respective economy, are called mason-bees, and uphol- 
sterer-bees. The species of the gen. Osmia construct 
their nests of minute grains of sand, cemented together 
with a glutinous secretion. The gen. Anthocopa is 
called the tapestry-bee, from its using portions of the 
wild scarlet poppy to form its nests. The species of the 
gen. Megachile, on the other band, form their nests in 
the trunks of decayed trees, and line them with pieces 
of leaves of a circular form, so admirably adjusted, that, 
although not covered with any coating of gum, they are 
honey-tight. The gen. Anthidium belongs to this group, 
The Scopulipedrs are named from the females having a 
very thick coating of hair upon their hind-legs. They 
make a loud humming noise wien they fly. Among 
them are the carpenter-bees, Aylocopa, which tunn: 
into wooden posts, palings, &c , forming burrows to the 
length of 12 to 15 inches, and 14 in. in diam, (See Fig. 944.) 
These four groups are all soliiary bees ; differing in this 
respect from the succeeding, called Sociales, which con- 
tains those species living in communities or societies. 
Among these is the gen. Bombus, or humble-bee, which 
forms its nests underground in meadows, &., and lives 
in societies consisting of 50 to 100 individuals. But the 
most important species of this group, and of the whole 
family, is the hive-bee, Apis mellifica, which, consider- 
ing its domestic importance, will be separately examined 
under the common name BEE. 


Fig. 155.— sourrary Bees, (Apide.) 
1. Osmia; 2. Anthidium; 3. Panurgus; 4. Megachile. 


[Rron a for each, and piece.) To the part 
or share of each. 


~ One copy of this paper may serve a dozen of you, which will 
be less than a farthing apiece. 


— Each by itself; for one; as, they cost one dollar apice, 
A’piine, n. [Lat. apium, parsley.) (Chem.) An uncrys- 


tallizable alkaloid from common parsley (apium petrose- 
linum). Form, CoH 


0; 
Apioeri'nus, n. (Pat A gen. of fossil Crinoidea be- 


onging to the oilitic formation. 


A’pion, n. (Zoöğl.) A gen. of insects, family Curculio- 
V. 


. q. v. 
A'pios, n. (Bot.) A gen. of plants, tribe Phaseoler. The 


A. tuberosa, or ground-nut, is found in thickets and shady 
woods of the U. States, twining among other plants. 
Stem round, 2-4 ft. high; flowers dark purple. To the 
root are appended oval, fleshy tubercles, which are very 
nutritious. 


A’pis, n. [Lat.] (Zodt.) A bee; a member of the fam. 
pide, q. v 


(Myth.) A bull to which divine honors were 1 by 
the Egyptians, chiefly at Memphis, where he had a tem- 
ple. According to the belief of the people, a cow became 
pregnant of him by a beam of light from heaven, com- 
ng particularly from the moon. It was necessary that 
he should be black, with a triangle of white on the fore- 
head, a white spot, in the form of a crescent, on the right 
side, and a sort of knot, like a beetle, under his tongue. 


APOC 


The death of Apis excited universal mourning, which 
continued till the pricsts had found a successor to him. 
As it was extremely difficult to find one with all the 
above distinctions, fraud was often practised by the 
riests. 

Apish, a. [From ape.] Having the qualities of an 
ape; imitative.—Silly; trifling; insignificant. — Fop- 
pish; affected. 


„ Because I cannot flatter, and look fair, 
Duck with French nods and upish courtesy."— aks. 


Ap'ishly, adv. In an apish manner; foppishly; con- 
ceitedly 


Ap’ishness, n. Mimicry; foppery; insignificance; 
playfulness. 2 
Apish’pa, in Colorado, a twp. of Los Animas co. pop. 893. 
Apis’tes, n. [From Gr. apistns, treacherous.) (Zbl.) 
gen. of acanthopterygious fishes belonging to the fum. 
ide. The species live in the Indian seas, aud 
are characterized by their suborbital plates being armed 
with a long, sharp, very movable spine, which the fish 
can project from its cheek at pleasure, and of which it 
can make an offensive weapon. In a state of repose 
this spine is concealed. 
-pit’-pat, adv. See PIT-A-PAT, 

A'pium, n. [A B. apon, wee e A gen. of plants, 
ord, Apiacer. The stems of the species A. graveolens, 
the Celery, when blanched by being buried, are sweet, 
crisp, and spicy in flavor, and used as salad. See CELERY. 

lanat/iec, a. (Gr. a, priv., and plan2, a wandering. } 

) Applied to reflectors which deviaté light without 
ehoa aberration. 

Aplee trum, n. [Gr. a, priv., and plektron, a spur.) 
Bot.) A gen. of plants, ord. Orchida- 
cece. — See ADAM AND EVE. 

Ap'lington, in Jowa, a post-office of 

utter co. 

Aplus’'tre, n. [Lat from Gr. a ton.] 

n ornament of wooden planks, which 
constituted the highest part of the poop 
of ancient ships. 

A ‘alypse, n. (Gr. from apokalyp- 
o, I reveal.) (cl. Hist.) The name of 
the iast book of the New Testament, 
containing an account of the visions of 
St. John the Evangelist. It is generally 
believed, that the Apocalypse was writ- 
ten by John in his old age, at the ond 
of the lst century, in the isle of Patmos, whither he had 
been banished by the Roman emperor Domitian, Though 
the book was commonly regarded as genuine in the first 
centuries of Christianity, critics have not been wanting 
who have doubted the evidence of its being the work of 
St. John. The A., on account of its metaphorical lan- 
guage, has been explained differently by almost every 
writer who has ventured to interpret it; and for the 
same reason, it is one of those parts of the Bible which 
has furnished all sorts of sects and fanatics with quota- 
tions to support their creeds or pretensions. —The A. 
contains 22 chapters, which may be divided into two 

ncipal parta. The first, after the title of the book 
ch. i. 1-3), comprises “the things which are,” that is, 
the then present state of the Christian Church, including 
the epistolary instructions and admonitions to the an- 
ls or bishops of the 7 churches of Ephesus, Smyrna, 
ergamos, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and Laodicea, 
of Asia Minor. The second part comprises a prediction of 
“ the things which shall be hereafter,” referring eithe 
to the future state of the Church through succeeding 
ages, from the time when the apostle beheld the apoca- 
Iyptic visions, to the grand consummation of all things, 
or the state of the souls of men after the great resur- 

asta = the dead. A 
poc'alypt, n. A name applied to St. John, the author 
of the 2 


e, a. Containing or pertaining to reve- 
tion; losing; pertaining to the Apocalypse. 
=n. An apocalyptical writer. 
Apocalyp’tical, a. The same as apocalyptic. 
Apocar pous, a. [Gr. apo, and karpos, fruit.) (Bot. 
12 to 5 from each other. See ÜARPEL. 
‘einum, n. (Gr. apo, away; kyon, a dog. Pliny says 
Ris plant is fatal to dogs.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, ord. 
Apocynaceæ.— The dog’s-bane, A. androsæmifolium, is 
a smooth, elegant plant, with a stem reddened by the 
sun, 3 ft. high; corolla bell-shaped, white, striped with 
red. Itisa medicinal plant, found in the U. States, in 
hedges and borders of fields. 
8 v.a. [From Arocork.] To take away the 
t letter or syllable of a word. 
Apoc'ope, n. [Lat. and Gr., from Gr. apo, from, and 
plein, to cut.) (Gram.) The taking away of the lust 


APLUSTRE. 


letter or 5 ale of a word; as ingert for ingenii. 
T. 


Apocrypha, n. pl [Lat. from to, to hide 

or conceal.) Literally, that which is hidden from; things 
not published. Generally applied to certain books not 
admitted into the canon of Scripture; being either 
spurious, or not acknowledged as of divine origin. They 
are opposed to the canonical writings, i. e. those which 
are considered as affording rules of faith and conduct, 
because a divine origin is attributed to them. 

Apoce’ryphal, a. Pertaining to the Apocrypha; not 
canonical ; of uncertain authority or credit. 


To speak of her in the words of the apocryphal writers, wisdo: 
is glorious, and never fadeth away. — Addison. = 


Apoce’ryphalist, n. An advocate for the Apocrypha. 

Apoce’ry phally, adv. In an apocryphal manner; with 
uncertainty. 

Apoc’ry phalness, n. State or quality of being apoc- 
ryphal. 
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Apocynacez, Doananes, n. pl. (Bot.) An ord. of 
plants, alliance Gentianales. Diaa. No stipules and the 
stigmas collected into a massive head, expanded at the 
base in the form of a ring or membrane, and contracted 
in the middle. They are trees, shrubs, and herbs with a 
milky Juice: leaves opposite, entire; calyx free, 5-parted, 
persistent; corolla 5-lobed, regular, twisted in estiva- 
tion, deciduous; stamens 5, arising from the corolla; 
anthers adhering firmly to the stigma; ovaries 2, dis- 
tinct or rarely united; seeds numerous, pendulous ; em- 
bryo foliaceous.—100 genera, 566 species, chiefly natives 
of the torrid zone.—These plants possess active and of- 
ten suspicious qualities residing in the white juice with 
which the order is pervaded, and in the seeds which are 
often deadly poisons. 

Ap’odal, a. (Gr. a priv., and pous, podas, a foot.) (Zodl.) 

ithout feet, or destitute of ventral fins. 

A le'tie, Apodic’tical, a. [Gr. apodeizis, a 

jemonstration.] That is evident beyond contradiction. 


(a.) 

Ap’odon, u.; pl. AN oA. [See Apopat.] (Zodl.) An ani- 
ma! without feet.—Aiso, an order of fishes characterized 
by Linnwus as being composed of all those which are 
destitute of ventral fins. According to Cuvier's system, 
however, they must not only want ventral fins, but be 
likewise malacopterygious. Of this kind a good and 
familiar example is seen in the common eel. 

. n. (Gr. apodidomi, to give back.] (Gram. ) 

giving back ; 4 restitution; a subsequent proposition 
or clause, which explains or gives back meaning to a 
preceding one, called the protasis. 

Ap’ogee, n. [Gr. apo, away from, and ge, the earth.] 

Astron.) The point in the moon’s orbit most remote 
m the earth.—See Apsis. 

Ap’ograph, n. [Gr. apographon.| A copy or transcript 
of some book or writing,—in opposition to autograph. 
Apolac’on, in Pennsylvania, a township of Susque- 

hanna co. 

Apol’da, a town of Saxony, 4 m. from Jena. It has 
thermal springs, and is a station on the railway from 
Berlin to Weimar. 

Apollina’‘rius, tue Youncer, who flourished in the 
time of the emp. Julian, and b. about 382. He early wrote 
and preached the orthodox faith, but he severed from it 
and was decmed a heretic; he thus became the founder 
of a sect called the Apolinarians. This sect denied the 
proper humanity of Christ, and maintained that the 
body which he assumed was endowed with a sensitive, 
but not a rational soul, and that the divine nature sup- 
plied the place of the intellectual principle in man. 
Their doctrines were first condemned at Alexandria in 
362, and afterwards more formally, by a council at Con- 
stantinople in 381, which deposed A. from his bishopric 
of Laodicea in Syria. He is said to have held the doc- 
trine of the Millennium, or the personal reign of Christ 
on earth for 1,000 years, 

Apollo, (Myth.) the son of Jupiter and Latona, called 
also Phoebus, is often confounded with the sun. Ac- 
cording to Cicero, there were four persons of this name 
To the son of Jupiter and Latona, however, all the 
actions of the others seem to have been attributed. As 
soon as he was born, Apollo destroyea with arrows the 
serpent Python, which Jnno had sent to persecute La- 
tona. Apollo was the god of the fine arts, of medicine, 
music, poetry, and eloquence; of all these he was deemed 
the inventor. He received from Jupiter the power 
of knowing futurity, and he was the only one of the 
gods whose oracles were in general repute over the 


Apoph’yge, n. (Gr. a 


Fig. 157.— APOLLO BELVIDERE. 
world. He is generally represented with long hair, tall, 
beardless, with a handsome shape, holding in his hand 
a bow, and sometimes a lyre. He had temples and 
statues in every country, particularly in Egypt, Greece, 
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and Italy. The cock, the grasshopper, the wolf, the 
crow, the swan, the hawk, the olive, the laurel, the 
palm-tree, &c., were sacred to him ; and in his sacrifices, 
wolves aud hawks were offered, as they were tLe natural 
enemies of the flocks over which he presided. Bullocks 
and lambs were also immolated to him. As he pre- 
sided over poetry, he was often seen on Mount Parnas- 
sus with the nine Muses. His most famous oracles were 
at Delphi, Delos, Cluros, Tenedos, Cyrrha, and Patara. 
His most splendid temple was at Delphi, to which every 
nation and individual brought considerable presents 
when they consulted the oracle. He had a famous Co- 
lossus in Rhodes, which was one of the seven wonders of 
the world. Among the ancient statues of A. that have 
come down to us, the most remarkable is the one called 
Apollo Belvidere, (see Fig 157,) from the pavilion of 
Belvidere in the Vatican, at Rome; also called Pythian 
Apollo, because it is supposed that the artist has repre- 
sented the god as conqueror of the serpent Python. This 
statue, the best and most perfect that art has produced, 
was found in the ruins of Antium, at the end of the 15th 
century, and purchased by Pope Julius II. In 1797, it 
was carried to Paris, with other treasures of art, and 
finally restored to Rome, 1815. 

Apollo, in Pennsyivunia, a post-village of Armstrong 
co.. 42 m. N.E. of Pittsburg, on the river Kiskiminetus, 
and the Penusylvania Canal. 

Apollodo’rus, a famous Athenian painter, about B. o. 
408. Pliny records two of his pictures; one of a priest 
of Apollo at the altar, and the other representing the 
shipwreck of Ajax. 

Apollodo’rus, 8. at Damascus, and lived in the reigns 
of Trajan and Hadrian. His fame as an architect caused 
the former to employ him in building a great stone bridge 
over the Danube, and other works. A. sulsequently 
falling into disgrace with the emperor Hadrian, was put 
to death by his command. 

Apollo’nius, of Perga, lived abont B. c. 240. He was 
a mathematician at Alexandria, aud wrote a work on 
conic sections which still survives. 

Apollo niak Rhodius, a Greck poet, B. in Egypt, 

ut long residing at Rhodes, where he founded a school 
of rhetoric. He afterwards became keeper of the famous 
library of Alexandria, B. c. 149. He wrote a poem, called 
Arg: nautica, which is still extant. 

Apollo’nius, a l’ythagorean philosopher, k. at Tyana, 
about the beginning of the Christian æra. Applying 
himself to philosophic studies, he adopted the system 
introduced by Pythagoras, and travelled through the 
East, professing miraculous powers; inducing some to 
consider him as a rival to the founder of Christianity. His 
asceticism of life, the miracles and prophecies attributed 
to him, and the wisdom exhibited in his discourses 
brought to him many followers, who erected statues and 
temples in his honor. D. at Ephesus, about a. D. 97. 
His life has been written by Philostratus, 

Apollyon, n. (Gr. apollyon, from apollyo, to destroy.) 

he same as ABADDON, g. v. 

Apologet'ic, Apol tical, a. [Gr. apologetikoa, 
irom apo, from, and legein, to say.) That which is said 
in defence of any thing or person; as, an apal getic essay. 

Apologet’ically, adv. ln the way of defence or 
excuse, 

Apologetics, n. pl. (Thea) That branch of theol- 
ogy which defends the holy Scriptures, and sets forth 
the evidence of their divine authority. 

Apologist, n. One who makes an apology; one who 
speaks or writes in defence of another, or of something. 

Apologize, v.n. To make an apology; to speak in 
extenuation of; to write or speak iu favor of, or to make 
excuse for. 


“ I ought to apologize for my indiscretion." — Wake. 


ler, n. One who makes an apology; a de 

ender, 

Ap’ologue, n. [dr. a from apo, from, away from, 
and logos, speech.) A poetical fiction, the purpose of 
which is the improvement of morals.—It is the Greek 
word for the Latin FABLE, q. v. 

Apology, n. [Fr. apologie. Seo ApoLocEtic.] Defence; 
excuse.—A, penal signifies rather excuse than vin- 

dication; and tends rather to extenuate the fault, than 

prove innocence.—This is, however, sometimes disre- 
garded by authors, 


It is not my intention to make an apology for my poems."— 
Dryden. 


A 


Apomecometry, n. [From Gr. apo, from, mekos, 

ength, and metrm, measure.) The art of measuring 
things at a distance. 

Aponeuro’sis, n. [From Gr. apo, from, and neuron, 
a nerve.) ( Med.) A tendinous expansica. 

Apoph'asis, n; pl. Aporn’ases. Gr., a genlar] ( Rhet.) 

figure of speech in which the orator briefly alludes to, 
or seems to decline stating, that which he wishes to in- 
sinuate. 

Apophleg’matie, n. and a. [From Gr. apo, from, and 
phlegma, phlegm.) (AMed.) A medicine, or applied to a 
medicine which excites the secretion of mucus from the 
Mouth and nose 

Ap/ophthegm, Ap orusem, n. [Gr. „ 2 
curt saying.) Literally, that which is spoken out or 
uttered plainly ;—a terse, pointed saying; a short, sen- 
tentious, pregnant remark. — See APoTHEGMATIC. 

„ from, and phyge, flight.) 
(Arch.) The scape or spring of a column. 

Apophyl'lite, n. (Gr. apo, from, phyllon, a leaf, and 
lithos, a stone.) (Min.) A tetragonal mineral, of a white 
pearly Instre; brittle; fonnd in trap rocks. Spec. 
grav.. 2355 to 2359, Comp. Silica 55-5, lime 23-0, pot- 
ash 4'8, water 167 = 100. It exſollates B.B., whence its 
name, 
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A 
Anat.) A process, projecuon, or protaberauce of a bone | 
3 a plain suriace; as the nasal A. of the frontal | 
ne | 

( 34.) The fleshy tubercle under the basis of the 
tarani or dry fruit adhering to some mosses. | 

Apoplee’tle, Arorcec’ticw, a. Pertaining to, or 
consi-ting of peoples. 

Ap oplexed, «. Sized with an apoplexy.—Shaks. 

Ap oplexy, n. (Gr. apop/rria, from apo, from, and 
pisso, nero, to strike; because persons, when seized 
with this disease, fall down suddenly ) (Med.) A disorder 
in which the patient is swllenly deprive! of the exer- 
cise of all the senses, and of volautary motion; while a 
strong pulse rem us with a deep respiration, attended 
with stertor, and the appearance of profound Snp: 
A. makes its attack chiefly at an advanced period of life; 
and most usually on those who are of a corpulent habit, 
with « short neck, and large heal; and who lead an in- 
active life, make use of a full diet. or drink to excess, 
The imm diate cause of A. is n confpression of the brain, 
produced either by an accumulation of blood in the 
vessels of the head, and distending them to such a degree 
as to compress the medullary portion of the brain; or 
by an efusion of blood from the red vessels, or of serum 
from the exhdants; which fluids are accumulated in 
such a quantity as to occasion compression. This 
state may be brought on by whatever increases the 
afflux and impetus of the blood in the arteries of the 
head; such as violent fits of passion, great exertions of 
muscular strength, severe exercise, excess in venery, 
stooping down for any length of time, wearing any thing 
too tight about the neck, over-loading the stomach, long 
exposure to excessive cold or a vertical sun, the sulden 
suppression of any long-accustomed evacuation, the 
plication of the fumes of certain narcotic and metallic 
au stances, such as opium, alcohol, charcoal, mercury, 
&c., and by blows, wounds, and other external injuries: 
in short, apoplexy may be prodaced by whatever deter- 
mines too great a flow of blood to the brain, or prevents 
its free return from that organ— A. is sometimes pre- 
ce led by hewlache, giddiness, dimness of sight, loss of 
memory, faltering of the tongue in speaking, numbness 
in the extremities, drowsiness, stupor, and night-inare, 
all denoting au affection of the brain; but it more 
usually hippens that, without mach previous indispo- 
sition, the person fella down suddenly, the countenance 
becomes florid, the face appears swelled and puffed up, 
the vessels of the hewl, particularly of the neck and 
temples, seam targid an distended with blood: the eyes 
are prominent and fixed, the breathing is difficult and 
performed with a snorting noise, an! the pulse is strong 
and full. Although the whole body is affected with the 
loss of sense and motion, it nevertheless takes place 
often more upon one side than the other, which is called 
hemiplegia, and in this case the side least affected with 
palsy is sometimes convulsed —If the fit is of long du- 
Tation, the respiration laborious and stertorous, and the 
person much advanced in years, the disease, in all prob- 
ability, will terminate fatally. In some cases, it goes 
off entirely: but it more frequently leaves a state of 
mental imbecility behind it, or terminates in a hemiple- 

a. or in death. Even when an attack is recovered 

om, it moat frequently returns agein, after a short 
period of time, in the end proves fatal. Although 
an attack of A. comes on, fur the most part, suddenly 
and unexpectedly, yet it is often preceded by appear- 
ances which give warning of its — These are a 
high color of the whole face, giddiness or vertigo, sparka 
or flashes of light before the eyes noises in the ears, 
bleeding at the nose, and pain in the head. The danger, 
in such cases, may most commonly be averted by bleed- 
ing, and abstemious dist, to be continucd till these symp- 
toms are removed. When a person is anfortanately 
attacked by A., the firat step should be to open the 
cravat and collar, s0 as to leave the neck free; if it be a 
short timo after a meal, or if the Last moal has been of 
an indigestible character, the stomach should be emptied 
by an emetic, or by tickling the throat with the finger, 
withoat waiting for a physician, and, at the suns time, 
a vein or two should be opened, so as to produce a free 
flow of blood, which shoul be continued, if the face is 
flushed and red, till relief is tuned. Subsequent treat- 
ment will of course be directed by a medical attendant. 

Aporia n. [Gr.] (Kt., A figure by which the speaker 
ntimates that he is in doubt what to do, or where to 
begin. 
Aposiope’sis, n. [Or.] A form of speech by which the 
speaker, from stroug feeling, bronks off suddenly, sup- 
rosing a part of his speecu to be mentally supplied 
iy hia hearers. 
A ‘tasy, n. [Gr. apodasis, from. apo, from, and his- 
ami. to stand.) The abandonment of any system of 
thinking or acting, good or bad; but the word is gen- 
erally used in a reproachful sense, of one who has 
changed his religious opinions.—What one party calls 
apustiay is termed by the other conversion, 

( Hist.) History mentions three eminent tates; 
Julian the apostate, who had never been a Christian ex- 
cept nominally and by compulsion; Henry IV., king of 
France, who thought that “Puria vaut birn une messe ;” 
and William of Nassan, the Stadtholder, who separated 
himself from the Catholic church, and became a Prot- 
entant. 

Apos'tate, n. dr. aportates; Fr. apostat.) One who 
stani aloof; one who renonnces his Saux professed 
principles, or his party; a renegade. 


=a. Filse; traitorous. 
A ‘tatize, v.n. Fr. apostasier.) To stand away or 
part from; to m one's religion, principles, 


church, or party. 
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f 3 Gr. from, and physis, birth] A posterto’ri. Lat., from the latter.) (Li) 4 4 Vicalness, 
ey geen Doo . — spe ] 22 reasoning from the effect to the it AN apad 
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pos til. n. . apostille.) A marginal note to a book. 
A fe, n. Fr. apôtre; Lat. apostelus; Gr. a, 
rom apestelo, to send off or away from.) One who is) 
sent off or away from; one sent on some important 
mission; a messenger; a missionary 
(Teri. Hist.) The name given, in the Christian church, 
to the 12 men whom Jesus selected from his disciples as 
the best instructed in his doctrines, and the fittest in- 
struments for the propagation of his religion. Their 
names were as follows: Simon Peter (Greek tor Qniaphus, 
the rock), and Andrew his brother; James the greater, 
and John his brother, who were sons of Zebedee; Philip 
of Bethsaida, Bartholomew, Thomas, Matthew; James 
the son of Alpheus, commonly called James the less; 
Lebbens, hia brother, who was surnamed Thaddeus, and 
was called Judas, or Jude; Simon the Canaanite, and 
Judas Iscariot. Of this number, Simon Peter, John, 
James the greater, and Andrew were fishermen; and 
Matthew, a publican or tax-gatherer. When the 7 — 
tles were reduced to 11 by the suicide of Judas, who had 
betrayed Christ, they chose Matthias by lot, on the prop- 
osition of Bt. Peter. Boon after, their number became! 
13, by the miraculous vocation of Saul, who, under the 
name of Paul, became one of the most zealous propagi- 
tors of che Christian faith. The Bible gives the name 
of apostle to Barnabas also, who accompanied Paul on 
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(Copied from a ure of the 16th century, Fra Bartolomeo, 
anaes ad the biel N . 2.5 


hia missions (Acts 7 the Ap. ch. xiv. ver. 13), and Paul 
bestows it also on Andronicus and Junia, his relations, 
and companions in prison. Generally, however, the 
name is used, in a narrower sense, to desi; e those 
whom Christ selected himself while on earth, and Paul, 
whom he afterwards called. In a still wider sense, 
preachers who first taught Christianity in heathen coun- 
tries, are sometimes termed apostles; e. g St. Denia, the 
A. of the Gauls: St. Boniface, the A. of Germany; the 
monk Augustine, the A. of England; the Jesuit is 
Xavier, the A. of the Indies; Adalbert of Prague, A. of 
Prussia Proper. — Paul was the only A. who had received 
a scientific education; the others were mechanics. Peter, 
Andrew, and John are called in the Scriptures (Acts ch. 
iv. ver, 13), homines sine literis, idintæ. Peter employed 
his disciple St. Mark in writing the Gospel which bears 
his name. During the life of the Saviour, the A. more 
than once showed a misunderstanding of the object of 
his mission; and, during his sufferings, evin little 
courage and firmness of friendship for their great and 
benevolent teacher, After his death, they received the 
Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost, that they might be 
enabled to fulfil the important duties for which they 
had been chosen. Of their wubsequent lives, all that 
we know will be found under their respective names, 
‘tles’, or ApostoLes Islands, in the Strait of 
llan, at its entrance into the Pacific, near Cape 
Deseada; Lon. 75° 6 W.: Lat. 64° 34/8, They are 12 
in number, which circumstance gave them their name. 
All are small, barren, and deserted. 
Apos'tleship, n. The office of an apostle. 
Apos'tolate, n. A mission; the dignity or office of an 


apostle, 

Apostolic, Apostol‘ical, a. Pertaining or relating 
to the apostles, or in accordance with their doctrines. 

(Erl. Hist.) The earlier Christian Church was called 

the A. Church, because the apostles at first conducted it. 
Bo, alao, the Papal See is called the A. See, because it is 
sup to have been founded by the apostle Peter. — 
The A, symbol is a short summary of the Christian 
faith. and bears this name because it contains, in three 
articles, the doctrines of the apostles. This apostolical 
symbol is found even in the writings of Ambrose, who 
lived in the beginning of the 4th century. Peter Gna- 
phens, in the Sth century, ordered the constant repetition 
of the sume in the church-service. 

Apostolically, adv. In the manner of the apostles. 


A 
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Apostol'icism, Aposto- 
le’ity, n. The quality of being apostolic. 

Apostol'ies, n. pl. (tcd. Hut) The name of three 
sects who professed to imitate the manners and practice 
of the aposties, The first flourished at the close of the 
2d century, and the second existed in the 12th century. 
Little is known of them. The third was founded about 
1260, by Gerhard Sagurelli, who was burnt as a heretic 
A. D. 1300, and was succeeded as chief apostle by Dolcino, 
a 8 man of Milan, who was also burnt at Vercelli, 
A. D. 1307. 

post he, n. (Gr. from to turn away 
trom.) (dthet.) A figure of speech by which an orator 
turns from his subject to address a person either absent 
or dead, as if he was nt. 

(Gram.) A mark () indicating that a word is con- 
tracted; as, rd for loved.— Also, the sign of the pos- 
sate case i} a Peter's book.” 

postroph’‘ic, a. Pertaining to an apostrophe. 
Apos'trophize, r.a. To address by apostiophe. 
Apothe’ca, n. (Lat., from Gr. o; | (Antig.) 4 

place in the upper of the house, where the Romans 

frequently placed the earthen amphore in which their 
wines were deposited. — See Puanmacy. 
— An apothecary’s shop. 
Apoth’ecary, n. Tint. apotheca ; Gr. apotheke 
and U2ké, a chest, a case to put anything in, i, 
to put or place.] One who prepares and sells drugs or 

medicines. — See page 209. 
spome nan; n.; pl. Avotnreta. [N. Lat.] (Bat) The 

shield or shield-shaped fructification of most lichens. 
Ap’othegm, n. See APOPHTHEGM. 
Apothegmatic, Apothegmatical, a. In the 

manger of an apothegm, or apophthegm. 
Apotheg’matist, n. A collector or maker of apo- 
thegms or apophthegms. 


Apoches'matine, v.n. To utter apothegms or apoph- 
me 
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Apotheo’sis, n. [Fr. Or. apothensis, from 
apa, from, and Piens, Go eiga the placing 

a prince or other among the 
heathen deities. me e . 

( Hist.) It was one of the doctrines of Pythagoras, 
which he had borrowed from the Chaldees, that virtuous 
persons, after their death, wero raised into the order of 
the gods. And hence the ancients deified all the inventors 
of things useful to mankind, and who had done any im- 
portant service to the commonwealth. ‘Ihe Romans, for 
several centuries, deified none but Romulus, and first 
initiated the Greeks in the fashion of frequent A. after 
the time of Augustus Cesar. From this period, A. was 
regulated by the decrees of the senate, and accompanied 
with great solemnities. It became at last so frequent 
as to be an object of contempt. The jod of the Ro- 
man emperors, so rich in crime and folly, offers the most 
infamous instances of A. After Cæsar, the greater part 
of the Roman emperors were deified. The same hand 
which had murdered a predecessor often placed him 
among the gods. The savage Nero deified the beautiful 
Poppwa, after having killed her by a kick when she 
was pregnant. Constantinns had the double advantage 
of being deified by the religion which he had persecuted, 
and canonized by that which he supported. 

Apothe'osize, v.a. To deify. (x.) 

Apoth’esis, „. [Gr. from apo, from, and tithemt, to 
replace | (Surg) The reduction of a dislocated bone, ac- 
cording to Hippocrates, 

3 n. [Gr. apotemen, to cut off.) (Mus.) The 

ifference between the greater and the lesser semitone, 
* ex 

( 


essed by the ratio of 128 to 125. 

The difference between two incommensurable 
lines or quantities. Thus the difference between the 
side of 2 and its diagonal is the apotome, and is 
ano numerically by the expression y2—l.— 
Bra 

Ap’ozem, n. [Or. aporema, from apo, from, and zeo, te 
To. (Al) A decoction. 

Apozem ‘ical, a. Like a decoction. 

Appa, v. a.: rp. APPALLING, APPALLED. [Lat. 
to grow pale. o cause to grow pale or turn pale; to 
take away or deaden vital energy or power; to — 
with fear; to terrify; to dismay; to discourage, — Some- 
times also written il, 

—r. n. To grow faint; to be . (0.) 

Appala'chian, or AtLegnany Movuvrarvs, in the U. 
Bites, a great mountain-system 1 in a general 
direction from S.W. to N.E., from the n ern confines 
of Georgia and Alabama, in Lat. 44° N., and terminating 
in a series of mountain-ranges of granite formation on 
the 8. shores uf the St. Lawrence; its total length is 
1,200 m, with a breadth v: ng from 90 to 150. Alle 
ghany is the name given to it N. of the Potomac; 8. of 
this river it is called Appalachian. This chain com 
sista of a succession of nearly lel ridges having dif- 
ferent names, and running in their greater extent nearly 
parallel to the const of the Atlantic Ocean, at a distance 
from it of from 50 to 130 m. These, retiring more into the 
interior ns they proceed R., are now and again intersected 
by rivers, and separated by generally narrow valleys; and 
are divided into two principal ranges, the Alleghany 
Mountains proper, and the Blue Mountains. The former, 
the more westerly of the two, maintains throughout its 
entire length. a distance of from 240 to 300 m. from 
the Atlantic. an almost uniform elevation of 3,000 ft. 
above the level of the sea, It rises near the great bend 
of the river Tennessee in the 8. part of Alabama, and 
from thence runs N. E. till it reaches the northern fron- 
tier of Virginia, where it trends toward the N.W. In 
Pennsylvania, it again takes a course N.E., and ramifies 
over all the central parts of that State. eur the source 
ol the S. branch of the Susquehanna, it divides into two 
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daughter of Virginius, arespectable plebeian absent with 
the army, he pos M. Claudius, his client, to gain 
possession of her, under the pretence that she was the 
daughter of one of his slaves. The people compelled him 
to set her at liberty: but Claudius summoned her before 
the tribunal of A., who decided that the pretended slave 
should be given up to her master. A fearful disturbance 
arose, and the decemvir was compelled to leave Virginia 
in the hands of her family; but he declared that he 
would pronounce his decision the next day. Virginius, 
hurriedly recalled from the army by his friends, appeared 
aud claimed his daughter; but, after another mock trial, 
she was again adjudged to be the property of Marcus 
Claudius. To save his daughter from dishonor, the un- 
happy father seized a knife and slew her. The popular 
indignation excited by the case was headed by the sena- 
tors Valerius and Horatius, who hated the decemvirnate. 
The army returned to Rome with Virginius, who had 
carried the news to them, and the decemviri were deposed. 
A. C. died in prison, by his own hand (as Livy states), 
or was strangled by order of the tribunes.—Alfieri has 
written a tragedy on the death of Virginia. 

Applaud’, v.a. | Lat. applaudo, from ad, and plaudere, to 
clap the hands; Fr. aplaudir.) Toclap with the hands at; 
to praise by clapping the hands, beating with the feet, 
&c.—To praise, but on the pure ground of approval. So, 
we applaud acts, words, sentiments, performances, mo- 
tives—in short, things good; not the aristocratic, the 
powerful, or the beuutiful. To laud ; to approve; to en- 
courage: to cheer. 

Applaud’er, n. One who applauds. 

Applause’, n. [Lat. applausus ; see APPLAUD.] Appro- 
bation and praise expressed by clapping the hands; ac- 
re or huzzas; plaudits; commendation; appro- 

tion. 

Applau'sive, a, Applauding; containing applause. 

Ap’ple, n. [A. S. p. apel, appel ; Ger, apfel.) The fruit 

of the Pyrus malus, a species of the genus Pyrus, q. v. 

AM the different kinds of apple-trees now in cultivation 

are usuaily regarded as mere varieties of the one species 

which in its wild state is known as the crab-tree, Pyrus 
acerba, Fig. 160, This plant is found in woods and waysides 
in most of the temperate parts of the northeru hemisphere. 

Its fruit is austere and unpalatable, but is sometimes 

gathered for the sake of its acid juice, which, when fer- 

mented, forms the liquid called verjuce, used in cookery 
and for purifying wax. The Romans are said to have had 

22 varieties of the Pyrus malus, or cultivated A.- tree. At 

the present time it is, perhaps, the most widely-diffused 

and valuable of all fruit-trees; and the varieties, which 
are adapted to almost every soil, situation, and climate 
in the temperate zone, have become exceedingly numer- 

ous. About 1,000 varieties are cultivated in the U. 

States. The apple-tree seldom reaches a greater height 

than 30 ft., but its large round head makes up for the 

want of height; and, altogether, it is a noble-looking 
tree, especially when in full blossom. The flowers grow 
in bunches, and have a very fragrant odor. They are 


Fig. 160. — cRAB-TREE, OR SOUR-FRUITED APPLE-TREE. 
(Pyrus acerba.) 
Flower and fruit; natural size. 


white inside, and have a delicate tinge of pink exter- 
nally. The tree is not always allowed to ramify in 
a natural manner, but is sometimes trained as an es- 
palier, or as a wall-tree. New varieties are being continu- 
ally developed; and us they are generally propagated by 
grafting, the old ones gradually die out. The variety 
that produced the costard, or custard, which was at one 
time a favorite kind of apple, does not now exist, though 
the name of costermongers (costard-mongers) is still re- 
tained for itinerant venders of apples. The apple is 
usually grafted on apple or crab-stocks; but sometimes 
hawthorn stocks are used, For producing dwarf-trees, 
stocks of the paradise-apple, a very diminutive vartety, 
are ysnally employed. The apple (alluding now to the 


fruit, and not to the tree producing it) varies greatly in 
frm, size, and color. It is regarded by botanists as the 
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type of the kind of fruit to which they have applied the 
term pome, q. v. The eatable part has a more or less 
aromatic, sweet, or sub-acid taste, and contains starch, 
grape-sugar, and malic acid. Apples are commonly 
divided into dessert, baking, and cider-making fruits; 
the first being highly flavored, the second such as become 
soft in baking or boiling, and the third those which are 
hard and austere. Apples are also classed under the 
general names of Pippins, Pearmuins, Rennets, Colvilles, 
Russets, Codlins, c. The uses of the apple for culinary 
and conserving processes are sufficiently well known. 
Cider, the fermented juice of the apple, is a favorite 
drink in many parts of England and France, and 
in some places of the United States. Malic acid, ex- 
tracted from the apple, has long been used in medi- 
cine, and has latterly been largely employed as a mor- 
dant in dyeing —See Ciper, Matic Acib, and Prnus for 
the scientific character of the genus. 
Apple of the eye, the pupil of the eye. 

Ap’plebachsville, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
ucks co. 
‘ple-berry. 

P ple-bligitt, 
e APHIS. 

Apple-bran‘dy, Apple-jack’, n. A liquor dis- 
tilled from cider; cider-brandy. 

Ap'pleby, in England, a borough and chief town of 
the county of Westmoreland, on the Eden. It possesses 
an ancient castle, which during the civil war was gar- 
risoned by the heroic Countess of Pembroke aguinst the 
Parliamentary forces. Pop. 3.565. 

Apple Creek, in Ilinois, falling into the river Illinois 
in Greene co. ? 

Apple Creek, in Missouri, a village of Cape Girardeau 
co, about 170 m. S E. of Jefferson city. 

—A stream in Henry co., falling into Grand river. 

Apple Creek, in Ohio, a post-office of Wayne co. 

Ap’pledore, a small seaport of England, in the co. of 
Devon, on Barnstaple Bay. It is a bathing resort during 
the summer months. 

Ap’plegate, in Oregon, a post-village and township of 

ackson co. 


See BILLARDIERA. * 
n. (Zodl.) The aphis of the apple-tree. 


A 
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Apple Grove, in Alabama, a township of Morgan 


co. 
Apple Grove, in Ohio, a post-office of Meigs co. 
Apple Grove, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of York co. 
Ap’ple-John, n. A variety of apple. 
Ap’ple of Discord. See Discorp. 
Ap’ple of Peru. See Micanpra. 
Ap’ple of Sodom, See SolAxux. 
Ap’ple-pie order, a colloquial expression denoting 
perfect order.— Worcester. 
Ap’ple River, in Illinois, a river which rises in Jo 
aviess co., and takes a S. course toward the Mississippi, 
which it enters in Carroll co. 
—A post-township of Jo Daviess co. 
Ap’ple River, in Wiscmsin, is a small stream in 
Dallas co., flowing S.W. until it enters the St. Croix 
river about 6 m. above Stillwater. 
Ap’ple-snail, n. A name given to the shells of the 
genus Ampullaria. 
Ap’pleton, in /Uinois, a village of Perry co. 
Ap’pleton, in Kansas, a post-office of Bourbon co. 
Appleton, in Maine, a post-township of Knox co., 25 
m. E. by 8. of Augusta. 
Ap’pleton, in Missouri, a post-office of Cape Girardeau 
county. 
Ap pieton, in Ohio, a post-township of Licking co. 
top. 56. 


Appleton. in Tennessee, a post-office of Lawrence co. 
Ap’pleton, in Wisconsin, a post-village, cap. of Outa- 
mie co, on Fox River, near the Grand Chute Rapids, 
This lace possesses a considerable trade. 

Ap'p e-tree, n. ( Bot.) The common name of Pyrus 
malus.—See APPLE, and PYRUS. 

Appliance, Appli'ancy, n. [See APPLY.) The act 
of applying, or the thing applied ; aid; furtherance. 

Applicability, Ap’plicableness, n. Quality of 

being applicable. 

Ap’plicable, a. That may be applied; suitable. 

Ap’plicably, adv. In such a manner that it may be 
properly applied. 

Ap'plicancy, n. The state or quality of being an ap- 
plicant. 

Ap’plicant, n. A person who applies; a petitioner. 

Applicate, n. [Lat. applicata, from applicare.) ( Math.) 

right line drawn across a curve 80 as to bisect the 
diameter thereof; an ordinate. 

Applica'tion, n. Fr. from Lat. applicatio.) The act 
of applying any thing to another; as, he mitigated his 
pain by the applicutim of emollients.—The thing 
applied; as, he invented a new application by which 
blood might be stanched.—The act of applying to any 
person, as a solicitor or petitioner. 

“A patent passed upon the application of a poor mechanick.”— Swift. 

—The employment of any means for a certain end. 

Ita right course be taken with children, there will not be much 
need of the application of the common punishments.” 

Intensity of thought; close study. 


„Had his application been oqual to his talents, his progress 
might have been better.“ 


Attention to some particular affair; with the particle lo. 
“ His continued application to public affalrs. — Addison. 
—The condition of being used as means to an end. 

“This principle acts with the greatest foree in the worst appli- 
cation; and the familiarity of wicked men more successfully de- 
bauches, than that of good men reforms,”"— Rogers, 

(Law) A written request,— The use or disposition 
made of a thing. 

(Jnsurance.) The preliminary statement made by a 
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party applying for an insurance on life, or against fire. 
It usually consists of written answers to interrogations 
instituted by the company applied to, respecting the 
proposed subject. It is usually referred to expressly in 
the policy as being the basis or a part of the contract, 
and this reference is, in effect, a warranty of the truth of 
the statements. An oral misrepresentation of a material 
fact will defeat a policy on the ground of fraud.— Bouvier, 

Ap’plicative, a. That applies. 

Ap’plicatory, a. That has an application. 

—n. That which applies. 

Applier, n. A person who applies; an applicant. 

Ap’pling, in Georgia, a county bordering N. and N.E. 
on the Altamaha river. Area 1,060 sq. m.; surface level; 
soil sandy; capital Holmesville. 


—A 8 cap. of Columbia co. 
n 


Ap’pling, in New Fork, a post-office of Jefferson co. 
Apply’, a.v. [i. APPLIED; gr. APPLYING, ApruED.) [O. 
r.appler ; Fr. appliquer ; from Gr. pleka.) To fold upon. 
To put, or place upon; as, to apply a remedy.” Siu. 
To adduce, in the most broad and generic sense. with a 
purely physical or moral object; as, to apply a blister, 
or a sum of money to a charitable purpose, or evidence 
to a case, or one's self to study. It is used also intransi- 
tively, as in the sense of making application, or showing 
it in the sense of diligence. — To adduce; to use; to 
employ ; to devote; to exercise ; to apportion; to direct. 

r. n. To be suitable.— To have recourse by petition or 
request. 

Appogiatu’ra, n. [It., from appoggiare, to lean —— 
upon.| (Mus.) A small additional note of embel- 
lishment preceding the note to which it is attach- 
ed, and taking away from the principal note a 
portion of its time. It should always be given 7 
with considerable expression, 

Appoint’, v.a. [Fr. appvinter, from Lat. ad, to, and 
punctum, a point. Ad punctum ducere, to bring to a 
point.] A point of order, so to establish; of office, so to 
install; of agreement, so to fix; of use or preparation, 
so to furnish.—To fix; to determine; to install; to insti- 
tute; to apportion; to apply; to employ; to designate; 
to assign; to intrust; to invest; to ordain; to arrange, 

v. n. To decree; to resolve, 

* For the Lord had appointed to defeat the good counsel of Ahl- 
thophel.""—2 Sam. xvii. 14. 

Appoint' able, a. Able to be appointed. 

Appointed, p. a. Settled; established; equipped; 
supplied. 

Appointee’, n. [Fr. appointé.] A person who is ap- 
pointed. 

(Mil) A foot-soldier who, for long services, or for a spe 
cial deed, receives greater pay thun other privates. 

(Law.) A person selected for a particular purpose; 
also the person in whose favor a power of uppointment 
is executed. 

Appoinver, n. One that settles or fixes any thing or 
place. 

Appointment, n. [Fr. app ent.] Stipulation; 
the act of fixing something in which two or more are 
concerned. 

“They had made an intment together, mourn 
with bim,” — Job il. 11. * emer. 

—Decree; establishment. 

The wages of death be only in his bands, who alone bath 


power over all flesh, and unto whose appointment we ought to sud- 
mit ourselves.” — Hooker, b. v. 


—Decision; order. 
‘ That good fellow, 


If I command him, follows my appointment.” — Shaks, 

—Equipment; furniture. 

Hero art thou in appointment, fresh and fair, 
Anticipating time with starting courage.” — Stake. 

An allowance paid to any man; commonly used as allow- 
ances to public officers. 

(Law.) In chancery practice, the exercise of a right 
to designate the person or persons who are to take the 
use of real estate. — Bouvier. 

Appoint'or, n. (Law.) One authorized by the donor, 
under the statute of use, to execute a power. 

Appomattox, a riverin Virginia, rising in the county 
of the same name, und flowing E., empties into the 
James river at City Point. It is navigable for large ves- 
sels as fur as Petersburg, 20 m. from its entrance. Esti- 
mated length, 120 m. 

—a county which takes its name from the above river 
It is situated in the S. E. central part of the State, and 
has an area of 260 sq.m, The surface is generally moun- 
tainous and woody. Cap Clover Hill. 

Appomattox Court-House, in Virginia, a post- 
office of Appomattox co. Here, on the 9th of April, 
1865, was discussed, settled, and signed, between Gen- 
eral Grant and General Lee, the capitulation by which 
the latter surrendered the Confederate army of Northern 
Virginia; an event which put an end to the civil war. 

Appogninnimink, in Delawure, a small creek, 

owing into Delaware Bay. 

—A hundred of Newcastle co. 

Appor'tion, v.a. (0. Fr. apportioner, from Lat. ad, 
and portio To set out in just proportion; to distribute 
among two or more persons. 

An office cannot be apportioned out like a common, and shared 
among distinct proprietors. Collier en Eney. 

Appor’tioner, n. One who apportions. 

Apportionment, n. The act of apportioning; the 
division or distribution of a subject-matter in propor 
tionate parts. 

Appes’er, „. The name given in England to an officer 
of the Exchequer, whose duty it was to examine tne 
sheriffs in regard to their accounts handed in to the ke 
chequer. 
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Ap’posite, a [Lat. appositus, from ad, ani ponere, to 
put or place.] Proper; fit; well adapted to time, place, 
or circumstances. 

Ap’positely, adv. Properly; fitly; suitably. 

We may appositely compare this disease to a decaying house." 

Harvey. 

Ap’positeness, u. Fitness: propriety; suitableness. 

Apposi‘tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. a/ The addi- 
tion of a new matter, so that it may touch the first 
mass, 

(Gram.) The placing two or more substantives to- 

ther, without any copulative between them; as, Wash- 

ngton, the legislator. 

Appos'itive, a. tanim] That is placed in apposition: 

Appraise’, v. a. [Lat. uppretiare, from ad, and pretiarr, 
to prize.] To set a price upon anything, in order to make 
a sale. 

—v. n. To praise; to commend. 

Appraise’ment, n. The act of setting a price; a 
valuation, 

Apprais’er, u. One who appraises; a person appointed 
and sworn to set a value upon things to be sold. 

Appre’ciable, a. That may be appreciated or valued, 

Apbre'eiate, v.a. [Fr. apprecier. — See APPRAISE.) 

o set such a value as one is bound in reason to recog- 
nize; to esteem; to recognize; to acknowledge; to 
respect: to value. 

Appreciation, n. Theactofappreciating: estimation. 

Appre'ciative, a. That appreciates, or is capable of 
appreciating. 

Appre’clatory, a. That appreciates. 

Apprehend’, v.a. [Fr. apprehewirr, from Lat. ad, and 
prehendo, I grusp in the hands.) To grasp in the hands; in 
this sense it is now confined to the legal arrest of persons. 
To grasp with the mind, as a matter of understanding, 
belief, or anticipation, and especially of coming danger. 
To comprehend; to understand; to expect; to fear; to 
conceive; to anticipate: to presume; to conjecture. 

r. n. To conceive, presume, or conjecture. 

Apprehen’sion, n. Distrust; fear; suspicion — Con- 
ception; sentiment; belief. 

“The expressions of Scripture are commonly suited, in those 
matters, to the vulgar apprehensions." — Locke. 

(Logic.) The first or most simple act of the mind 
whereby it perceives, or is conscious of some idea: it is 
more usually called perception. 

(Law.) The capture of a person upon a criminal 
charge. The term arrest is applied to civil cases; as, n 
person having authority may arrest on civil process, and 
apprehend on a criminal warrant. 

Apprehen’sive, a. Ready to understand. — Fearful ; 
MRrustful; as, apprehensive of a coming danger. 

Apprehen’sively, adv. In an apprehensive manner. 

Apprehen’siveness, n. State or quality of being 
apprehensive. 

Appren'tice, n. [Fr. apprenti, from apprendre, to 

earn.) A person bound by indenture or articles of 
agreement, to a master, to serve him during a certain 
time, and learn from him his art, trade, or business. 

—v.a. To bind as an apprentice. 

Appren'tice-fee, n. A sum of money sometimes 
paid to the master of an apprentice, usually called a 
premium. 

Appren'ticeship. n. (Law) A contract by which 
a person who understands some art, trade, or business, 
and called master, undertakes to teach the same to 
another person, commonly a minor, and called the 
apprentice, who, on his purt, is bound to serve the mas- 
ter. during a definite period of time, in such art, trade, 
or business. — At common law, an infant may bind him- 
self apprentice by indenture, because it is for his bene- 
fit. But this contract, on account of its liability to 
abuse, has been regulated by statute in the United States, 
and is not binding upon the infant unless entered into 
by him with the consent of the parent or guardian, or 
by the parent or guardian for him, with his consent. 
The contract need not specify the particular trade to be 
taught, but is sufficient if it bea contract to teach such 
manual occupation or branch of business as shall be 
found best suited to the genius or capacity of the ap- 
prentice. This contract must generally be entered into 
by indenture or deed. — The duties of the master are, to 
instruct the xpprentice by teaching him the knowledge 
of the art which he had undertaken to teach him, though 
he will be excused for not making a good workman, if 
the apprentice is incapable of learning the trade, the 
burden of proving which ison the master. He must 
not abuse his authority, either by bad treatment, or by 
subjecting his apprentice to menial employments uncon- 
nected with the business he has to learn; but he may 
correct him with moderation for negligence and misbe- 
havior. He cannot dismiss his apprentice except by 
consent of all the parties to the indenture. He cannot 
remove the apprentice out of the State under the laws 
of which he was apprenticed, unless such removal is 
provided for in the contract, or may be implied in its 
nature; and if he do so remove him, the contract ceases 
to be obligatory. An infant apprentice is not capable 
in law of consenting to his own discharge. After the A. 
is at an end, the master cannot retain the apprentice on 
the ground that he has not fulfilled his contract, unless 
specially authorized by statute. —An apprentice is 
bound to obey his master in all his lawful commands. | 
take care of his property, and promote his interests, en- 
deavor to learn his trade or business, and perform all the 
covenants in his indenture not contrary to law. He 
must not leave his master’s service during the term of 
the A.— Bouvier. 

Ap ressed’, Appress’, a. [Lat. apprimo. to press 

1 08500 Lying flat against, or close pressed together, as 
leaves or peduncles to the stem. 


Appropinque,, v. a. 


—a. Set apart for a 


Apbropria'tion, n. 
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Apprise’, v.a. [Fr. apprendre, pp. appris.) To canse 
another to know a thing; to inform: to advise; to ad- 
vertise; to acquuint; to enlighten; — followed by of. 

Apprize’. v.a. The same as APPRAISE q. v. — Although 
apprize be correct, it is preferable to use appraise, to 
avoid confusion with another word of different derivation 
and meaning, to apprise. 

Apprize’ment, „. See APPRAISEMENT. 

Appriz’er, n. See Aprrarser. 

Approach’, v. u. (Fr.approcher; from Lat. ad, to, and 
prozimus, next.) To draw or come near in space or time; 
to approximate, 

v. a. To come near by affinity or resemblance; as, “the 
cat approaches the tiger.” — To cunse to be near, (R.) 
Approach’, n. The state, the act, or the way of ap- 
proaching; as, the approach of the New Year; the ap- 

preach of an army; the approach to kings. 

(Internat. Law.) The right of visit, or visitation to de- 
termine the national character of the ships approached 
for that purpose only. 

(Fort.) Approaches are works thrown up by the be- 
siegers, in order to get nearer a fortress without being 
exposed to the enemy’s fire. The camp ot the besiegers 
being generally far from the besieged fortress or city, the 
soldiers would be exposed to imminent danger while 
hastening across a belt of open country to enter any 
breaches made by the large siege-guna, were it not that 
sunken trenches or excavated roads are first constructed 
along which they may approach. In some cases, the 
A. are merely paths shielded by a piled-up wall of sand- 
bags, fascines, gubions, wool-packs, or cotton-bales. — 
Counter-approaches are works carried on by the besieged 
against those of the besiegers, 

Approach’able, a. That is accessible. 

Approach’er, n. A person who approaches, 

Approach’ing, p.a. Coming near in space or time; 
approximating. 

n. (Gardening.) See INARCHING. 

Approach'less, n. Inaccessible. 

Ap probate, v. a. [Lat. approbo.| Literally, to approve: 
but only used as a technical term by the American 
clergy, with the meaning of to give license or approbation 
to preach, 

Approbate and reprobate. (Scottish Law.) To approve 
and reject. It is the English doctrine of election. A 
party cannot both approbate and reprobate the same deed. 

Approbation. n. [Fr., from Lat. approbatio.) The act 
of approving; approval; praise; satisfaction; encour- 
agement; confirmation; acceptance. 

—Probation; trial. (0.) 

Ap’probative, a. [Fr. approbatif.] Approving; com- 
mending. 

Ap’probator, n. A person who approves. (B.) 

Ap’probatory, a. Approving. 

[Lat. appropinquo.] To ap- 
proach ;— used ludicrously. 

Appro’priable, a. That may be appropriated. 

Appro’priate, v. a. Fr. approprier; from Lat. ad, to, 
and proprius, one’s own.] To take to one’s self as one's 
own; to take, claim or use, as by exclusive right: to ns- 
sume; to set apart for, or assign to a particular use; to 
alienate, as a benefice. 

(Law.) Bee APPROPRIATION. 

particular use or person; suitable; fit 
or proper; adapted, 

Appro’priated, p.a. Assigned to a particular use; 
claimed or used exclusively. 

Appro‘printely, adv. In an appropriate manner; 

tly: properly; suitably. 

Appro’priateness, n. Quality of being appropriate. 

[Fr., from Lat. apprepriatio. | 

che application of money or any other thing to a par- 

ticular purpose. 
“The mind should have distinct ideas of the things, and retain 


the particular name, with its peculiar appropriation to that 
idea." — Locke. 


—The fixing a particular signification to a word. 


“The name of faculty may, by an appropriation that disguises 
its true sense, palliate the absurdity." — Locke. 


(Law.) The application of a payment made to a cred- 
itor by his debtor, to one or more of several debts. 

(Governm. Law.) In the U. States no money can be 
drawn from the Treasury. but in consequence of appro- 
priations made by law (Cnst. Art. I, . %). Under this 
clanse it is necessary for Congress to appropriate money 
for the support of the Federal government, and in pay 
ment of claims against it; and this is done annually by 
acts of A., someof which are for the general purposes 
of government; and others, special and private in their 
nature. These general A. bills extend to the 30th of 
June in the following year, and usually originate in the 
House of Representatives, being prepared by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means; but they are distinct from 
the bills for raising revenne, which the Constitution de- 
clares shall originate in the House of Kepresentatives. 
A rule of the House gives A. bills precedence over all 
other business, and requires them to be first discussed 
in committee of the whole. — Bourier. 

Appro’priative, a. Which makes appropriation. 


| Appro’priator, n. One who appropriates. 


Approv’able, a. (See Arrrove.| That may be ap- 
proved, 
Approv’ableness, n. The state or quality of being 


approvable. 


Approval, n. Approbation; commendation. 


“A censor of Justice, withont whose approval no capital sen- 
tences are to be executed. — Temple. 
Approve’, v.a. [Fr. approurer ; Lat. approbo—ad, and 
proba, from probus, good, proper.) To deem good; to 
pronounce to be good; to find to be good; to like; to 
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be pleased with; to command; to prove; to justify; to 
sanction. — To make worthy of approbation. 
Study to show thyself approved unto God.” — 2 Tim. II. 15. 

(Law.) To augment a thiug to the utmost; to vouch, 
to appropriate; to improve. 

Approved’, p.a. Liked; commended; proved; judged 
javorably ; justified; sanction 

—Approved Endorsed Notes, ( Cm.) Notes indorsed by a per- 
son other than the giver, for additional security. 

Approve’ment, n. Approbation. (o.) 

Approv’er, n. One who approves. 

Approv'ing, p.a. Yividing approbation. 

Approv'ingly, adv. By approbation. 

Approx’imate, a. [Lat. ad, and prozimus, nearest, 
next.] Nearest to; next; approaching to; nearly true 
or accurate ; as, an approximate number. 

(Zul.) An epithet apphed to tecth, when the one 
passes on the side of the next, without any intervening 
vacancy. k 

Approx’imate, v.a. To carry, or advance near to; 
to cause to approach. 

—To come near; to approach. 

Approx’imately, adv. By approximation. 


| Approximation, n. [Fr.] Act of approximating; 


approach ; a drawing, moving, or advancing near. 

(Math.) A continual approach to a root or quantity 
sought. but not expected to be found. 

Approx’imative, a. Approaching to; near to; ap- 
proaching. 

Approx’imatively, adv. By approximation; ap- 
proximately. 

Appui, (ap’pwre), n. Fr., a support.] A stay or support. 
(Miit.) In the tactics of modern warfare on land, 
points d'appui are those strategical points in the plan 
of a battle as are best adapted to afford protection or 
yield assistance. The wings of an army, when in line 
of battle, being the most open and vulnerable to attack 
are those parts which require the greatest covering and 
support, and are accordingly pluced in positions where 
such natural safeguards as the surface of the country 
will allow of, as rivers, streams, forests, and steep or 
hilly grounds, will conduce to the above requirements. 
Any, or all of these, will therefore, be points d'appui. 

(Manege.) The sense of action of the bridle in the 
horseman’s hand. Thus, a man has no appui, when he 
cannot suffer the bit to bear even slightly upon the 
parts of the mouth; or too much appui, when he bears 
too hes vily upon the bit, Kc. 

Appulse’, n. [Lat. aypulsus, from appello — ad, to, and 
pello, to drive] Act of driving or striking against; as, 
“ the appulse of the waters to the shores.”—Apprvach ; 
arrival. 

(Astron.) The approach of a planet towards a con- 
junction with the sun or any of the fixed stars. 

Appul’sion, u. The act of striking against. 

Appul’sive, a. Striking against; driving towards. 

Appul'’sively, adv. In an appulsive manner, 

Appur'tenance, u [Fr. appartenance, from appar- 
tenir, to belong to; from Lat. ad, to, and pertinen, to per- 
tain.) That which belongs or pertains to something 
else; an adjunct; an appendage. 

(Law.) Things belonging to another thing as princi- 
pal, and which pass as incidental to the principal thing. 
Thus, if a house and land be conveyed, everythin, 
passes which is necessary to the full enjoyment thereof 
and which is in use as incident or appurtenant thereto, 
Appurtenances of a ship include whatever is en board 
a ship. excepting cargo, for the objects of the voyage 
and adventure in which she is engaged, belonging to 
her owner. — Bouvier. 

Appurteiant a. [Fr. appartenant.] (Law.) Belong- 
ng to; pertaining to of right. The thing appurtenant 
must be of an inferior nature to the thiug to which it 
is appurtenant. 


Aprax’in, Fropon Materevitcn, a distinguished Rus- 


sian admiral, n. 1671. He may be considered as the 
creator of the Russian navy, and was the most powerful 
and influential person at the court of Peter the Great, 
who made him chief-admiral. In 1708, he defeated the 
Swedish general, Lübecker, in Ingermannland. and 
saved the newly built city of St. Petersburg from de- 
struction. In 1713, he took Helsingfors and Borgo, and 
defeated the Swedish fleet. He was twice charged with 
embezzlement, tried, and condemned to pay a tine; but 
being too useful to be dispensed with, Veter, in both in- 
stances, neutralized the effects of the condemnation, by 
conferring upon him additional riches and dignities 
D. 1724. 

A’pricot, n. [Fr. abricet; Lat. preevria, from præecnz, 
early ripe.) A delicious kind of fruit produced by the 
Prunus Armeniaca, a species of the genus Prunus, q. v. 


April; n. [Lat. Aprilis. probably contracted from aper- 
i 


is, from aperio, to open, as being the month in which 
the earth opens to bring forth buds, &c.; Fr. Arril.) The 
fourth month of the year.— It was called Ooster, or 
Easter-month by the Anglo Saxons, and Grass-month by 
the Dutch. 

April-fools’ Day.—The first day of April, so called from 
the old custom of sending any one on this day npon a 
bootless errand. This strange custom of April-fools’ 
day exists throughout Europe, and in those parts of 
America where the traditions of the mother-country 
prevail. One of the explanations of the custom is 
as follows: — In the middle ages, scenes from biblical 
history were often represented by way of diversion, with- 
out any feeling of impropriety. The scene in the life of 
Jesus, where he is sent from Pilate to Herod, and back 
again from Herod to Pilate, was represented in April, 
and may have given occasion to the custom of sending 
on fruitless errands, and other tricks practised at this 
season. The phrase of “sending a man from Pilate te 
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Herod” is common in Germany, to signify sending abont| Apsley Strait, a channel between Melville and Bath- 


unnecessarily. The reason of choosing the first of April 
for the exhibition of this scene was, that the feast of 
Easter frequently falls in this month, and the events 
connected with this period of the life of Jesus would 
naturally affurd subjects for the spectacles of the season. 
The tricks of the first uf April may, however, be the 
remains of some Roman custom derived trom the East, 
and spread over Europe, like so many other customs, by 
these conquerors. It is certain that the Hindoos practise 
precisely similar artifices at the time of the Huli feast, 


Apt, a. 


urst islands, off the N. coust of New Holland; from 144 
to 4 m. in breadth, and 46 in length. Shores on both 
sides are low, and bordered by mangroves. A British 
settlement, now abandoned, was made ut Fort Douglass, 
on the Strait, in 1524. 

(tr. apte; Lat. aptus, from apo, to fasten, join, 
ur tie, from the root ap, whence aplo; Gr. hapto, to join, 
to tie.) Fit by nature or contrivance; suitable; pre 
pared ; inclined; liable. 

All that were strong and apt for war. —2 Kings xxiv. 16. 


AQUA 


sand at the bottom of the streams, they raise their tafls 
in the water. Their food principally consists of tadpoles 
When first batched they have only one eye, four oar 
like legs, with whorls of hair, the second pair bei 

the largest; the body bas then no tail, and the shell 
only covers the front half of the body: the other organe 
are gradually developed during succeeding moultings 
‘These creatures are the common food of the W agtails. 


Apyrevic, a. [Gr. a, priv, and pyretus, fever.) (Med) 


ithout fever, 


Apyrex’ia, n. (Ad.) The intermission of feverish dis- 
orders. 


Aqua, n. [Lat.] Water. It is used as a prefix in words 
taken from the Latin, and relating to water. 


on the ist of March.—One of the best tricks of this 
description is that of Rabeluis, who, being ut Marseilles 
without money, and desirous of guing to Paris, filled 


—Having a tendency to; ready; quick; dexterous. 
Apt, a town of France, in the dep. of Vaucluse, 29 m. 


some phials with brick-dust or ashes, labelled them nas| 


containing poison for the royal family of France, and 
put them where he knew they wouid be discovered. The 
bait took, and he was conveyed as a traitor to the capital, 
where the digcovery of the jest occasioned universal 
mirth. In France, the unlucky party who may be fooled 
is called un paisson (fish) d'Avril; in Scotland, « gowk 
(cuckoo); in England und America, an April-fool, 

rio'ri. [Lat., from the former.) (Log) A term ap- 
plied to any argument in which a consequent conclusion 
is drawn from an antecedent fact, whether the conse- 
quence be in the order of time, or in the necessary re- 
lation of cause and effect :— e. g., The mercury sinks, 
therefore it will ruin.“ This is an argument drawn from 
an antecedent in time, not from a cause to an effect. A 
murder has been committed; a party falls under sus- 
picion as having had an interest in the death of the 
deceased, or a quarrel with him; this suspicion is founded 
on the argument @ priori, from cause to effect; because 
the fact of his enmity or interest would afford a cause 
for his committing the murder. On the other hand, 
another party falls under suspicion as having been seen 
to quit the house at a particular time, having marks of 
blood on his clothes: these are arguments I posteriori, 
in which we reason either from consequent in the order 
of time to antecedent, or from effect to antecedent cause. 
‘pron, n. Pr aprun, probably from O. Fr. naperon, 
diminutive of nappe, a table-cloth.] A cloth worn on 
the fore part of the body, as a protection to the clothes. 
A piece of leather spread over a person’s legs when in a gig. 
The fat skin over the belly of a goose.—A cover for the 
vent of acannon, &c.—The name is applied to various 
other things, from a supposed resemblance. 

(Arch.) The platform raised at the entrance of a dock, 
a little higher than the bottom, to form an abutment 
against which ‘he gates may shnt.—Alsv the sill or lower 
part of a window. 

(Ji buiiling. A piece of curved timber fixed behind 
the lower part of the stem, immediately above the fore- 
most end of the keel. 

A’proned, a. Wearing an apron. 
Apropos’, adv. Fr. from d, to the, and propos, purpose.] 

To the purpose; opportunely; by the way. 
Apenhoren; or APCHERON, a peninsula of Asia, running 

lor 40 m. into the Caspian Sea, and terminating in Cape 

A., which forms the E. part of the Caucasian chain. 

This place is famous as being the spot of the sacred 

flame, whence the fire-worshippers of Asia drew their 

religious veneration. Sulphur and inflammable gases 
s0 impregnate the soil that immense quantities of black 
and white naphtha are annually taken from it. Saffron, 
salt, and madder are also produced. On its 8. coast is the 

port of Bakou; Lat. of Cape A. 40°12’ N.; Lon. 50° 20’ E. 
Ap’sidal, a. Pertaining to the apsides. 

Ap'sis, n.: pl. APsIDzs, sometimes improperly written 
pses. (Gr. hapsis, from haplo, hapso, to connect.) 

(Astron.) The two points of the orbit of a planet or sat- 

ellite, at which it is moving at right angles to thestraight 

one atitin ithe HIGHER APSIS, OR APHELION. 

points of the orbit are 
the two extremities of 
the major axis, or the 
pols at which a planet 
s at its greatest and 
least distance from the 
sun. The point at the 
greatest distance is call- 
ed the higher apsis; that 
at the least is called 
the lower apsis; con- 
sequently, the higher ap- 
sis corresponds with the 
aphelion, and the lower 
apsis with the perihelion. 

The line joining these 

two points, which is the LOWER APSIS, OR PERIHELION. 

transverse axis of the z z 

orbit, is called the line Fig. 161. 

of the apsides. It has a slow angular motion in the 

plane of the planet’s orbit; and the time which the 

planet employs in completing a revolution with regard 
to its apsides is called the anomulistic period. 

(Arch.) That part of the church wherein the clergy 
were seated, or the altar placed. It was so called from 
being usually domed or vaulted. The apsis was either 
circular or 
two parts, the altar, and the presbytery or sanctuary ; at 
the middle of the semi-circle was the throne of the 


A 


bishop, and at thecentre of the diameter was placed the, 
The bishop’s throne having been anciently called | 


altar. 
by this name, some have thought that therefrom this 
art of the edifice derived its name; but the converse 
tho fact. 
‘ley, a river of Australia, in the N. division of New 
mth Wales. It flows into the Pacific about 40 m. N.E. of 
Vort Macquarrie, where it assumes the name of McLeay. 


A 


dlygonal, and domed over; it consisted of | 


S. E. of Avignon. It possesses many ancient remains; 
is the “Julia” of antiquity, and was greatly embellished 
by Caesar. Pop. in 1861, 6,755. 

Aptenody’tes, n. ZA.) A name given to the pen- 
guins.— See SPHENISCINA. 


Ap tera, n. pl. (Gr. a priv., pleryz, a wing.) (Z AH.) An 


vider of the Linuman class /nsectæ ; characterized, as the 
term implies, by having no wings in either sex. It in- 
cludes the modern orders Crustacea, Arachnida, and My- 
riupoda, 


Ap’teral, a. (Arch.) Applied to a temple without col- 


umus at the sides. 
Ap’terous, a. (Zovl.) Belonging or relating to the 
aptera. 

( Bot.) It denotes any part of a plant which is destitute 
of membranous expansion, The term is usually em- 
ployee in distinction to alate, or winged. 

ery x, n. (Gr. a, priv, and jr., a wing.) (Zan) 


Ap’ 
I tami y of birds, allied to the Strwhionider, and till) 


now represented by species only. A. Australis in form 
somewhat resembles a Penguin, and stands about two 
feet in height. 
on each side with a Jongitudinal groove, and furnished 
with a membrane at its base. Its wings are simple ru- 
diments. The feathers have no accessory plume, but 
fall loosely, like those of the emu, and their shafts are 
prolonged considerably beyond the base. The feet have 
a short and elevated hind-toe, the claw of which is alone 
externally visible. The eye is small, and a number of 
bristle-like hairs surround the mouth, Its color is deep- 
brown; its time of action nocturnal; and it subsists on 
insects. It runs with rapidity, the limbs are extremely 
powerful, and it defends itself vigorously with its feet. 
This bird is chiefly met with in the southern parts of 
the interior of New Zealand. The natives value it greatly 
for the sake of its skin, which, prepared with the feathers 
on, they make into dresses, The name given to this bird 
by the New-Zealanders is Kiwi. 
‘titude, n. 17 from Lat. aptus, from apo, to fasten, 
j| Fitness; tendency; disposition; suitable- 


A 
Join, or tie. 
ness; readiness. 

Apt'ly, adv. In an apt or suitable manner. 

Abt' ness, n. Aptitude ; fitness; suitableness; tendency ; 
propensity ; readiness. 

Ap’tote, n. [Gr. a priv., and ptotos, that can, or is wont 
to fall, from, pipto, peptola, to fall.) (Gram.) A noun 
without a case or cases; an indeclinable name, 

Apule'lus. Lucius, B. at Madaura, Africa, and lived in 
the 2d century. He was educated at Carthage and Ath- 
ens, and imbibed the Platonic philosophy. His most 
celebrated work is that entitled “Metamorphoses ; or, the 
Golden Ass,” which has been translated into almost all 
European languages of modern date. This book pur- 
ports to be a satire on the professors and principles of 
priestcraftand magic. By some it is held to have been 
designed ns a pagan diatribe aguinst Christianity, Be 
this as it may, we must admit that the story of Psyche 
contained in it possesses a singular charm. 

Apu la, (Anc. Geng.) was a part of Sapygia, (so called 

from Sapyx, son of Deedalus,) including the modern S. E. 

provinces of Capitanata, Terra di Bari, Terra d’Otranto,&c. 

In the most ancient times, three distinct nations dwelt 

here—the Messapians, or Sallentines, the Peucetians, 

and the Dauni, or Apulians. The Peucetians were in 
the southern part, as far as the Aufidus; the Dauni in 
the northern, as far as mount Garganus. According 
to the tradition which conducts the wandering heroes 
of the Trojan war to Italy, Diomed settled in A., was 
supported by Daunus in a war with the Messapians, 
whom he subdued, and was afterwards treacherously 
killed by his ally, who desired to monopolize the fruits 
of the victory. Roman history mentions Arpi, Luceria, 
and Canusium as important cities. Aufidus, a river of 
Apulia, has been celebrated by Horace, who was born 
at Vennsia, in this territory. The second Punic war was 
carried on for years in Apulia. Canna, famous for 
the defeat of the Romans, is in this region. Puglia, the 
modern name, is ouly a melancholy relic of the ancient 
splendor which poets and historians have celebrated. It 
now supports more sheep than men, and has no political 
meaning, being merely the name of a geographical 
district. 
u'lia, in New York, a post-office of Onondaga co., 
24m. W. of Albany. 
wre, a river of S. America, in Venezuela. It rises in 
the Andes of New Granada, and after an E. course of 
about 500 m, receiving numerous tributaries, falls into 
the Orinoco in Lat. 78 40’ N. and Lon. 66° 45/ W. On 
its banks are the towns of San Fernando, and Nutrins. 
wrimac, a river of S. America, in Lat. 15° 38“ 8, 
on. 76° 25/ W., rises in the savannah of Condoroma, 
and flowing N. joins the Ucayale one of the chief afu- 
ents of the Amazons. 


A 
A 


A 


The beak is very long, slender, marked | 


A’pus. n. (Zl) A gen. of small crustareous animals, 
ord. Phyllopoda. They inhabit ditches, lakes, and stand- 
ing waters, generally in innumerable quantities. They 
swim well on their back, and when they burrow in the 


(Chem.) The formule of water are Aq. and TIO, the 
latter being often used for basic, and the former for 
crystalline waters. A body containing water is said to 
be hydrous, and the compound with water is called a 
hydrate. 

Aquack’anock, in New Jersey. See ACQUACKANONCK. 

A’qua-for’tis, n. (Lat, strong water.) (Chem.) The 
commercial name of Nitric acid. 

A’‘qua-mari'na, n. (Min.) A sea-green variety of 
emerald or beryl, much used in brooches. 

Adunm bo. or Adu AA, a kingdom in the interior 

of the Gold Coast of Africa, reaching 20 m. along the 

river Volta, and 100 inland. It has a town of the same 
name. 

uapim’, a country on the W. coast of Africa, on 
the Gulf of Guinea. It is mostly uncultivated, but does 

a trade in gold-dust and palm-oil. Lat. about 6° N.; 

Lon. 0°. 

A’qua Regine, n. [Lat., Queen's water.] (Chem.) A 
mixture of nitric acid and concentrated sulphuric acid, 
or oil of vitriol, with g to 15 of its weight of nitre. 

A’qua Regis, KIA, or Reeauis, n. [Lat. royal water. 

(Chem) A mixture’ of 1 part nitric acid, and 3 to 

parts chlorohydric acid; used for dissolving gold. It is 

so called from its power of dissolving gold, the king of 

metals, The scientific name is nifro-chlurohydric ucid, 
or nitrmuriutic acid. 

un' rium, n. [From Lat. oe Pg A small pond 

placed in gardens, in which only aquatic plants are 
grown. It is generaly a small pool or cistern, con- 
taining shelves or benches at different depths from the, 
surface, on which pots are placed contajuing the plants. 

— Also, a tank or vessel containing eifher salt or fresh 

water, and in which either marine or fresh-water plants 

and wnimals are kept in a living state. In this form, 

the A. is not only an aid to scientific study, but also a 

fine ornament of drawing-rooms, and a source of ra- 

tional amusement. To Mr. Warrington must be award- 
ed the thanks of all lovers of nature, for having first 
produced a perfect aqnarium. In 1870 this gentleman 
communicated to the Chemical Society of London the 
result of a year’s experiments “on the adjustment of 
the relations between the animal and vegetable king- 
doms, by which the vital functions gf both are perma- 
nently maintained.” To illustrate this adjustment, Mr 
Warrington kept for many mouths, in a vase of un- 
changed water, two small goldfish and a plant of Falis- 
neria spiralis; and afterward he made a similar experi- 
ment with sea-water, weeds, and anemones, which was 
equally successful. Belore this, several attempts had 
been made to preserve fresh-water and marine organ- 
isms by naturalists. Mr. Ward, whose ingenious discov- 
ery of the method of growing ferns and other delicate 

plants in closed cases bad already earned for him a 

world-wide reputation, stated, in 1849, thut he had suc- 

ceeded not only in growing seaweeds in sea-water, but 
in sea-water artificially made; and seven years earlier, 

Dr. Johnston succeeded in preserving the delicate 

pink coralline in a living state for cight years in un- 

changed sea-water. Ifan A.is provided with plants and 
animals in proper proportion, both will be easily kept 


A 


A 


Fig. 162. — AQUARIUM. 


healthy; the plants, under the action of light, consum 
ing the carbonic acid gas given forth by the animals, 
and consequently restoring to the air. or water, in which 
they live. the oxygen necessary for the maintenance of 
animal life. It is, nevertheless, necessary to frequently 
aérate the water by taking out portions of it, and then 
ouring them in again from a small height. Some mol- 
uscous animals, such as the common periwinkle in salt 
water, or species of Planorbis in fresh water, are also 
necessary for the consumption of the vegetable matter 
continually thrown off by the growing plauts, which 
otherwise would soon render the water greenish and 
untransparent. If the A. is intended for marine plants 
and animals, and sea-water cannot be procured, a sul- 
stitute for it may be made by mixing 4 quarts of spring 
water with 514 ounces of common table-salt, Vg ounce 
of Epsom salts, 200 grains troy of chloride of magne: 
sium, and 40 grains troy of chloride of potassium. With 
dne care, any species of aquatic plants or animals may 
be kept, and will grow in an A.; but the animals mow 


AQUE 


easily kept in quod health are, in sea-water, the blen- 
nies, gohies, and gray mullets. and in fresh-water, the 
gold-fishes, stucklebacks, and minnows. 

Aqua’rias, n. (Astron.) The Water-brarer, a constel- 
lation represented by the figure of a man pouring out 
water from an urn, supposed to be Ganymede, or Deucal- 
fon, g. U. — A. is situated in the Zodiac, where it is the 
lith 4 order, or last but one of the zodiacal constella- | 
tion; and is also the name of the lìth sign in the ecliptic, 
Its mean declination is 14° 8., and its mean right ascen- 
sion 335°, or 12 hours, 20 min. t it being I h. 40 min. W. 
of the equinoctial colure; its centre is, therefore, on the 
meridian on the 15th of October. It contains 108 stars, 
of which the four largest are of the 3d magnitude. The 
ancient Egyptians supposed the setting or disappearance | 
of A. ca the Nile to rise by the sinking of his urn 
in the water. In the zodiac of the Hebrews, A. repre- 
sents the tribe of Reuben. — H. Mattison. 

Aquas’co, in Maryland, a township of Prince George’s 


co. 
Aquash'icela, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Car- 
n co. 
3 a. ¶ Fr. aquatique; Lat. aquaticus, from ov) 
rtaining to water; watery.—A term loosely appl 
to animals which live in water, as fishes, and to plants 
which grow in water, either running or stagnant. In 
the former case they are called river plants; in the lat- 
ter, pond plants. Such as w in the sea are called 
marine plants, Allare included under the generic name 
of WATER-PLANTS, q. v. 


AQUI 


Ntmes in France, the construction of which is attrib- 
uted to Vipsanius Agrippa, son-in-law of Augustus Cæsar. 
This A. was 25 m. in length. The most remarkable 
rtion of it is, undoubtedly, the Pimt-du-Gard, (see Fig. 
63,) crossing a deep valley, at the botton of which flows 
the Gardon. The entire structure was about 100 ft. in 
height. This work was altogether constructed with 
large stones without cement. The uppermost gallery 
formed the caval by which the water was conveyed. — 
The science of hydraulics, among the moderns, has 
rendered the general use of such expensive A. unneces- 
sary; and they are now only applied in cases of emer- 
gency; such as conducting a river or canal over a valley, 
or across another body of water, &c. 
Aque'laon, one of the Laccadive islands, in N. Lat. 10° 
40’; E. Lon. 73° 56’. 
A’‘queous, a. Watery; of the nature of water, or pro- 
duced by it. 
A. Son. (Agric.) Soil naturally abounding in water, 
the fluid being supplied by springs in the sub-soil. 
A. Humor. (Anat.) The very limpid watery fluid 
which fills both chambers of the eye. 
A‘queousness, n. Quality of being aqueous. 
Aquet'ta, n. [It little water.) See Aqua Torana. 
Adula. in Virginia, a township of Stafford co.. pop, 2,085. 
Adula Creek, in the E. part of Virginia, in Stafford 
co., empties into the Potomac. It is navigable for small 
craft for some distance from its mouth. 
A’qulavil’co,a river of Mexico, in the prov. of Vera 
Cruz, falling into the Mexican Gulf; Lat. 18° 30’ N. 
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lobed leaves. Flowers terminal, scarlet without, and 
yellow within; pendulous, with numerous descending 
yellow stamens and styles; flowers in May. 


—n. (Bot.) A water-plant. 

Aquatical, 4. The same as Aquatic. 

Aduat les, n. pl. (ert.) The term generically given 
to all sports having connection with water; as, yachting, 
boat-racing. rowing, ram fe duck-hunting, &c. 


Aqulifoliacer, Hotty-wours, n. pl, ( Bot.) An order 
of plants, of the alliance Gentianales.— Dias. No stij- 
ules, simple stigmas at the end of a manifest style, axile 
Placenta, definite pendulous seeds, and an umbricated 
corolla.— They are evergreen trees or shrubs, whose 
branches are often angular. Leaves alternate or oppo- 
site, simple, leathery, without stipules. Flowers small, 
white or greenish, axillary, solitary or clustered, some- 
times diœcious; sepals 4 to 6, imbricated in rstivation; 
corolla 4 to 6 parted, hypoginous, imbricated in mstiva- 


Fig. 165.— AQUILEGIA CANADENSIS, (Wild Columbine.) 
1. Torus, with the stamens and pistils, and a petal detached. 

1. Follicle, 
ae n. pl. (Zol) The Engles; a snb-mm. of 
rds, fam. Falomide. Pre-eminent for courage, strength 
and boldness among predatory birds, is the daring and 
majestic eagle. This time-honored monarch of the 


A’quatint, Aquativ’ta, n. [From Lat. aqua, and It. 
nta, tint.) Engrur.) A style of engraving, or rather 
etching on copper, by which an effect is produced similar 
to that of a drawing in Indian ink. It is now almost 


out of use. of Greece and 


A’qua Tofa‘na, or Aquerta. ( Hist.) A poisonous liquid tion; stamens inserted into the corolla, alternate with 


which excited extraordinary attention at Naples, at the 
end of the 17th and beginning of the 18th centuries. 
Tofana, a Sicilian woman, was strangled after having 
murdered with it many hundreds of men. The strangest 
stories, with regurd to its composition, have gone abroad. 
The drink is described as transparent, tasteless water, 
of which five or six drops are fatal, producing death 
slowly,without pain, inflammation, convulsions, or fever. 
Gradual decay of strength, disgust of life, want of appe- 
tite, and constant thirst. were its more immediate effects, 

ily causing entire and rapid consumption, We 
believe it to be useleas to give the different formule 
which have been suggested for the composition of this 
substance, It was probably the same poison as that 
notoriously used in Italy during the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies, of which Pope Alexander VI. died in 1503, and 
so fearfully celebrated in history as the Wine of the 


agen v2 water of life.) A 
un vi“ n. ife. name some- 
— Jon y. French term Eau de viz, the 


representative of brandy, is the literal translation of 


Aqua vitæ. 

Aq'ueduct, u. (Arch.) An artificial channel constructed 
on arches for the of water from one place to 
another; more y ied to structures erected 
for the purpose of water of distant ina 
across valleys for the of large cities. Although 
not unknown to the G the A. may be considered as 
a design of Roman origin, conceived to meet the exigen- 
cies of a sufficient water-supply for their metropolis. 
Where springs and streams were found, rocks were pen- 
etrated and subterranean excavated to give 
them outlets from the e galleries on 

them across the plain to 

which in many cases was a distance 

the source — These mag- 

with their towering arches, must 

el striding, in gigantic furm, 

the distant hills. They 

were from 50 to 60 ft. high, and of two stories, conveying 
distinctly separate streams, Wherever they crossed 
the public ways, — 4 were decorated in the form of 
triumphal arches, with dedicatory inscriptions in honor 
of their founder. Three of these alone survive to supply 
the modern Rome, while the ruins of the others rise up, 
here and there, in melancholy grandeur, to tell of days 
of past Roman splendor. The first aqueduct was erected 
by Appius Clradius, n. c. 314; 39 years afterwards, 
Curius Dentatus applied the spoils of the Pyrrhic 


: Fig. 163. — ROMAN AQUEDUCT, ( Pont-du-Gard.) 
war to the raising of additional ones. Under the Em- 
rs they had so much increased in number and nse- 
iness, that Rome in 24 hours conid be supplied with 


600,000 hhds. of water. — One of the must magnificent 
A. bequeathed to posterity by the Romans is that of 


| Aquile’ n. From Lat. 


its segments; filaments erect; anthers adnate; ovary 
fleshy; stigma subsessile; fruit fleshy, inheriscent; 
albumen large, fleshy.—The gen. Jr is the type of 
this order, which includes 11 genera and 110 species, 
natives of America and S. Africa; only one, Ilex aquifo- 
lium, being found in Europe. 
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Fig. 164.— AMERICAN ROLLY, (Ilex opaca.) 
1, 2. 3, leaves, flower, and fruit: natural size. 


Aquila, n. [Lat. from Gr. angkylos, curved.) 


(Zoðl.) 
e true 


les, forming the typical genus of tbe sub- 

family Aquilinæ, q. v. 

Aqui a strong city of S. Italy, cap. of the Abrnzzo- 

Urn, 58 m. N.E. of Rome. Situate on the Aterno, it is 
one of the finest and busiest cities in 8. Italy, and has 
manofactares of linens. It was formerly much injured 
by earthquakes. A. is the site of Amiternum the birth- 

ace of Sallust. Typ. 16,582. 

Aqui'la, in Georgia, a post-office of Franklin co. 

Aquila et Antinons. ( Astron.) The Eagle and An- 
finous, a double constellation situated directly S. of the 
Anser et Vulpecula, and between Taurus Pmiatowskit 
on the W. and Delphinus on the E. It contains 71 stars, 
including one of Ist magnitude (alee); 9 of the 34, and 
7 of the dth. It may be readily distinguished by the 
8 and superior brilliancy of its principal star. See 

LAIR. 

Aquile‘ta, a seaport of N. Italy, in the gov. of Trieste, 
at the extremity of the Adriatic. This place in the time 
of the Romans wns the entrepit of commerce between N. 
and S. Europe, and had, before its destruction by Attila, 
a population of some 10,000, It was called the seomd 
Rome, and wus the frequent residence of the Emperor 
Augustus, It still retains many traces of its former 
importance. 22m. N.W. of Trieste. Pup. abt. 1,800. 

the le.] A gen. 

of plants, ord. Hanunculacer. The wild columbine, A. 

Canadensis, grows wild in the U. States, in dry soil, 

generally on the sunny side of rocks. It is a beautiful 

plant, with a stem branching a foot high, and ternate, 


feathered tribes, which in the mytholo 
Rome was deemed worthy to rank ax the chosen nssoci- 
ate of Jupiter, was ever regarded as an emblem of dignity 
and might, and still has the reputation of being equally 
magnanimous, fierce. and voracious. What the lion is 
among quadrupeds, that the eagle is presumed to be 
among birds: one who disdains all petty game, and pur- 
sues only such prey as would seem to be worthy of con- 
quest. This laudatory character of the king of birds, 
however, though trne in the main, and generally acqni- 
esced in, is, it must be confessed, more poetically de- 
scriptive than logically accurate: but while, in our zo- 
ological character, we are bound to make this admission, 
far be it from ns to disparage the “ bird of Jove,” or to 
pluck a single plume from his upsoaring wing. Engles 
are distinguished by the feathering of the tarsi down to 


Pig. 166.— THE ROYAL EAGLE, (A. regalis.) 


the very base of the claws. Of all the feathered tribe 
the E. soars the highest; and of all others also it has the 
strongest and most peeing sight. Though extremely 
powerful when on the wing, the joints of its legs being 
rather stiff, it finds some difficulty in rising again after 
a descent; yet, if not instantly pursued, it will easily 
carry off a goose, or any other bird equally large. The 
wonderfully acute sight of the Æ enables him to dis- 
cern his prey at an immense distance; and having per- 
ceived it. he darts down upon it with a swoop which 
there is no resisting. It is well understood that the 
E. is able to look steadfastly at the sun; which alone 
must give him a decided superiority over every other 
denizen of the air; this is accounted for by his bein; 
furnished with double eyelids, one of which is closet 
while the other is open, so that the glaring light of any 
dazzling object may be rendered more easily support- 
able. e nest is composed of sticks, twigs, rushes, 
heath, Ac, and is generally placed upon the jotting 
ledge of some inaccessible precipice, or in forests, near 
some lofty tree. They do not lay more than two or 
three eggs. The of E. are many. The largest is 
the Imperial E (A. imperialis), native of S. America, 
It measures 314 ft. from the tip of the bill to the end of 
the tail. The Golden E. (A. chrysaéta), nearly the same 
in Asia, Enrope, and N. America, measures > ft. 3 in. 
The royal E. regalis), particularly common in Brazil, 
is a bird of great beanty ( Pig. 168), althungh not quite 
so large asthe two preceding. It flies with majestic 
rapidity, and such is the 4 of its wings that it 
sometimes strikes und kills its prey with them before 
touching it with its claws, Its strength is such as to 
enable it to tear into pieces in an instant the la t 
Dup and it pursues wild animals almost — 
nately. 
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Aq’uiline, a. [Fr. in; Lat. aquilinus, from aquila.] 

- Belonging to the eagle; curved and hooked like the beak 
of an eagle. A 

Aq/uilon, n. [Lat. aquilo, the north-wind, from aqui- 
wl The north-west wind; so called from its rapidity 
and vehemence, resembling the flight of an eagle. 

Aquilo tes, a tribe of 8. American Indians, formerly 
belonging to the Gran-Chaco. They are believed to be 
now extinct, or incorporated with other tribes. 

Aquin’, a town of the island of St. Domingo, on its S. 
coast, 46 m. W. of Jucmel. 

Adul'nas, Sr. THomas, surnamed the “ Angel of the 
Schools.” One of the most eminent scholastic philoso- 
phers; B. 1227, in Italy. After the completion of his 
studies at the University of Naples, he assumed the 
Dominican robe, notwithstanding the repugnance 
evinced by his family. Going to Cologue, he there en- 
tered on a course of study under Albertus Maguus, and 
accompanied him to Paris. He successfully espoused the 
cause of the monks before Pope Alexander IV. in 1253; 
and soon after became doctor of theology at Paris. Re- 
jecting dignities, he confined bis ambition to preaching 
and expounding, and this in an unassuming manner. 
In 1272, A. was called to Naples to teach in the schools, 
and was afterward invited to partake of the delibera- 
tions of the council of Lyons, but was seized with illness 
on his way thither, and died in a monastery, in 1274. 
In 1323, John XXII. canonized him, and he was declared 
a Doctor of the Church by Pius V. in 1567. A. combined, 
with great learning and a vigorous understanding, the 
gifts of fervent piety, and toleration in controversy. He 
sought chiefly to demonstrate the sympathy existing 
between reason and the doctrines of Christianity. His 
greatest work, the “Summa Theologia,” is un enduring 
triumph of human intellect in the middle ages. A. laid 
down, and his disciples, the Thomists, after him, the doc- 
trines of grace and predestination, which, however, were 
controverted by Duns Scotus, and the Scotists. The 
best edition of the works of A. is that published at 
Rome, 1570, in 17 vols., folio. 

Aquino, an episcopal town of 8. Italy, in the prov. of 
Terra di Lavaro. It is noted as the native place of Ju- 
venal and St. Thomas Aquinas. Situate 5 m. N. E. of Pon- 
tecorvo. 

Aqui'ras, a district and settlement of Brazil, in the 
prov. of Ceara, between the lake of the same name and 
the Atlantic. 1%. abt. 5,200. 

Aquire’,a river of Guiana, which after a course W. N. W. 
to E. N. E. fur 100 m. enters the Orinoco near its mouth. 
It is only navigable for canoes. 

Aquitaine’, the ancient name of Guienne, a ci-devant 
prov. of France, now forming the dep. of the Gironde 
and Lot-et-Garonne., It was one of the four great divi- 
sions of Gaul known to the Romans. 

Aquo’kee River. See Tocoa. 

Aquo'ne, in North Carolina, a post-office of Macon co. 

A’ra, the nume of two rivers of Spain, one in Catalonia, 
a branch of the Segri; the other in Aragon, a branch of 
the Cinca. 

A’ra, n. (Zotl.) The macaw, a bird of the sub-fam. Ara- 
ina, q. v. 

Araaso lava, in Brazil. See GUAROSOJAVA. 

Arab, or Arabian, n. A native of Arabia. — See 
ARABIAN, 5 

Araba, a river of Persia, falling into the Arabian gulf, 
in Lat. 25° 30’ N.; Lon. 65° 49 E. 

Ar'abah, a desert of Arabia. — See Want. 

Araban, a town of Turkey-in-Asia on the Khabur, 76 
m. S.E. of Orfa; Lat. 360 20’ N.; Lon. 400 E. 

Araban’‘ate, a large lake of Peru, in the prov. of Mai- 
nus, Which communicates with the Gualluga. It abounds 
with turtle. 

Ar’abat, a fortress of Russia, on the Sea of Azov, 70 m. 
from Simpheropol in the Crimea. It formerly belonged 
to the Turks. 

Ar’‘abat, Tonave or, in the Crimea, a narrow slip of sandy 
land, 70 m. long, and 1,600 to 2,000 ft. wide, which di- 
vides the Sirach or Stagnant sea from the Sea of Azov. 

Arab'azari, a town of Karamania, 16 m. N.E. of Alu- 
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mek. 

Arabella Stuart, commonly called the Lady Ara- 
bella, was the only child of Charles Stuart, Earl of Len- 
nox, younger brother to Henry Lord Darnley, the hus- 
band of Mary Queen of Scots. She was therefore cousin- 
german to James 1., to whom, previously to his having 
issue, she was next in the line of succession to the crown 
of England, being the grand-daughter of Henry VII., by 
the second marriage of his eldest daughter Margaret. 
Her proximity to the throne was the source of her 
misfortune. Elizabeth, for sume time before her de- 
cease, held the Lady A. under restraint, and refused the 
request of the king of Scotland to give her in marriage 
to the Duke of Lennox, with a view to remove her from 
England. The detection of a plot of some English no- 
bles to set aside James in favor of A., of which she was 
altogether innocent, ultimately proved her destruction ; 
for, although left at liberty for a time, when it was 
afterward discovered that she was secretly married to 
the grandson of the Earl of Hertford, both husband and 
wife were committed to the Tower. After x year’s im- 
prisoument, they contrived to escape, but the unhappy 
lady was retaken. Remanded to the Tower, the remain- 
der of her life was spent in close confinement. D. 1615, 
aged 38 years. 

Arabesque, or Monrsdur, a. Fr.] After the manner 
of the Arabian architecture, sculpture, &c. 

n. (Sup. and Paint.) A term applied to a species of 
capricious ornament, consisting of intricate, rectilinear 
and curvilinear lines, fruits, flowers, and other objects, 
to the exclusion, in pure arabesques, of the figures of 
animals, which the religion of Islam forbade. It is not 
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to the Arabs, however, that the invention of this orna- 
mental system ought to be attributed. It was known 
to the ancients, and the friezes of their monuments 
are frequently decorated with foliage and various in- 
scriptive ornaments: an elegant illustration of this line 
of decoration may be seen on the parade of the baths of 
Titus at Pompeii, and on a great number of Greek ves 
sels found at Herculaneum. The Arabs, whose religion 
prohibited any representation of animated beings, made 
naturally a great use of this kind of architectural em- 
bellishment; and hence, it is probable, was given to it 
the name under which it is known. It was principally 
during the period of the Renaissance that it became 
generally employed in Europe: anything more grace- 
ful and airily delicate than the works of A. executed 
in that epoch it is hardly possible to conceive. Never- 
theless, it was reserved for the celebrated painter Ra- 
phael to bring this style of ornament to a point of per- 
fection which has not been surpassed. Nothing can 
compare with the richness and beauty of the A. executed 
after his desigus,in the Loggia of the Vatican, at Rome. 
See ARABIAN AKCHITECTURE, 

Ar’‘abesqued, p.a. Ornamented with arabesques. (u.) 

Ara’bia, an extensive region of Asia in its N.W. quar- 
ter; which forms almost a peninsula of an irregular 
quadrangular form, and is so peculiarly connected with 
Africa by the narrow isthmus of Suez, that with equal 
justice it might also be said, geographically speaking, to 
be a peninsular offshoot of the latter continent. This 
country is bounded on the N. by Syria and the Eu- 
phrates; on the E. by the Persian gulf; on the S. by the 
Indian ocean and the straits of Baub-el-mandeb; and on 
the W. by the Red sea, and the isthmus of Suez, which 
divides it from Egypt. Lat. between 12° and 34° N.; 
Lon. between 32° 3% and 60° K.— Ext. A. a greatest length 
on a line drawn W. N. W. from Ras-el-Had, on the sea of 
Oman, to Suez, may be computed at about 1,500 m.; its 
average breadth at about 800.—Area, as measured on 
D’Anville’s map, about 1,200,000 sq. m.— Divisions. A., 
according to the ancients, was divided into three parts: 
1. A. Feliz, or the“ Happy,” bordering on the Persian 
gulf, the Indian ocean, and the 8. extremity of the Red 
sea; 2. A. Petrea, or the “Stony,” lying along the 
Red sea to the N. of A. Felix; and 3. A. Deserta, or 
the “Desert,” forming the interior portion N. of the 
tropic of Cancer, and extending to the borders of Syria. 
Under these names, however, these divisions are not 
known to the Arabians. Their nomenclature may thus 
be defined : that division called A. Deserta contains the 
countries denominated Nejd and the Djowf; A. Petræa 
forms El Héjuz ; while A. Felix comprises the modern 
provinces called Femen, Hadramaut, Oman, and El 
Achsa.— Desc. The greater part of A. presents the ap- 
pearance of a vast and sterile desert, more especially as 
regards the interior; though even there may be found 
a few fertile-spots or oases, some mountains of consider- 
able height, und luxuriant valleys. Along the sea-board, 
from Suez to the head of the Persian gulf, a belt of low, 
and, for the greater part, fertile land, impinges upon 
the desert, varying in breadth from two days’ journey 
to a single mile. This tract is called “ Tehama,” or the 
Low Land. The extreme S. provinces of A. as, for in- 
stance, Hadramaut and Yemen, are more particularly 
distinguished for fertility of soil and rich vegetation ; 
and to these parts, it is supposed, has been applied the 
poetic simile of“ Araby the Blest.” In all parts of this 
country, however, there prevails a scarcity of water — 
Mountains. A range called Jebel-el-Akabah, a S. ramifi- 
cation of the Lebanon chain, runs S. by W. as far as the 
gulf of Akabah, where it is joined on the N.E, by Mount 
‘Lor, the“ Sinai,” aud“ Horeb,” of Scripture. Extending 
from the latter to the straits of Bab-el-mandeb, are a 
series of mountains, which in parts of the Héjaz exhibit 
peaked tops of from 5,000 to 8,000 ft. In the interior 
lies Jebel-Shemmar, on the caravan route from Bagdad 
to Medina, which is said to compare with Mount Leba- 
non both as to elevation and extent, and also for the 
forest-embowered villages surrounding it. The Torik, 
Jebel-Kur, and El-Arad, are other mountains of A.,and 
comparatively but little known,— Rivers. A. has no con- 
siderable river, those known being only small streams, 
sometimes rising into torrents after htavy rains. The 
most noticeable are the Aftan, Ober, Keber, &c.— Lakes. 
None known, though it is believed that, in the Nejd, and 
far interior, some may be found.—Climate. The climate 
of A. is perhaps the driest in the world, and almost in- 
supportably hot, the tropic of Cancer passing, as it does, 
through the heart of the country. This intense heat is 
aggravated by the mephitic winds, called simooms, which 
are of frequent occurrence in the desert. In the vicinity 
of the mountains a more genial temperature prevails. 
(Zool.) In the deserts, the panther, jackal, wolf, and 
hyana have their habitat; among the mountains roam 
the musk-deer, the wild ass, and the rock-goat; and on 
the more verdant plateaux, the antelope, gazelle, and 
jerboa, The principal and more domesticated animals 
are the horse and the camel; the breed of the first, as 
indigenous to A., has been famous in all ages; while the 
latter quadruped is aptly named the “Ship of the des- 
ert,” from its indispensable value for purposes of loco- 
motion in this land of sandy wastes. OF birds, the eagle, 
the vulture, and varieties of hawks are common; the 
desert is the home of the ostrich; and the pelican stalks 
the shores of the Red sea. Pheasants, fowl, and small 
sorts of game are plentiful in Yemen and those coun- 


tries adjvining the Indian ocean. Locusts swarm, and 
are by the natives considered edible. Various kinds of 
fish are abundantly found on the E. coast, which not only 
serve for food, but are used as manure for the soil.— 
Prod, Dates, dhourra (a kind of millet), wheat, barley, 
tobacco, indigo, coffee, spices, tamarinds, balm, various 
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ms, and fruits. Agriculture obtains only in a very 
limited degree.— Geol. In the mountains of A. are por- 
phyry. jasper, quartz, freestone, basalt, marble, alabaster, 
apd limestone. Among the mineral productions are 
the emerald, onyx, agates, cornelian, gypsum, saltpetre, 
sulphur, naphtha, asphaltum, iron, lead, and copper. In 
Yemen, gold mines were formerly worked, but no pres- 
ent indications of the existence of this precious ore are 
found, the development of the mineral resources of A. 
remaining yet inactive. Rock sult is manufactured about 
Lohein.— anf. Woollens, lineus, and silks; firearms, 
spear-heads, and other arms; tin nnd copper utensils, &c. 
Com, A. is well situated for trading intercourse with 
other countries. Immense quantities of merchandise 
are yearly transported across the deserts by strings of 
camels, forming what are called in the East, caravans. 
Mocha, Djedda, and Lohein on the Red sea, are the great 
emporiums of the coffee-trade; Muscat is the entrepôt 
of traffic with the l'ersian Gulf, and India; and Aden, 
E. of the straits of Bub-el-mandeb, has become of late 
years a busy British settlement, and the connecting 
point of steam-communication between Europe, via 
Suez, and India.— Zap. The principal exports are coffee, 
spices, gums, drugs, and pearls.—/niab. Ilie aborigines 
of A. are originally of pure Caucasian race They are 
pleasing in their form and physiognomy, though their 
physique and muscular development is on a smaller 
scale than that of most Europeans. The women are 
generally attractive in appearance, but cannot be called 
strictly beautiful. The character of the Arab is pecu- 
liar. Possessing a passionate temperament, and easily 
irritated, they are as quickly appeased. Candor. hospi- 
tality, love of independence: these are among their best 
traits. On the other hand are found the bad qualities of 
intense thirst for revenge, vanity, superstition, and 
proneness to thievery. The Arab is the most civilized 
and humane of robbers; he plunders a traveller, and 
then offers him hospitality and protection. Abstemious 
to an extreme, these people live on the simplest food, 
drink only water, and occasionally coffee; yet some are 
found who indulge in wine and ardent liquors, despite 
the inhibition of the Koran. Tobacco-xmoking is uni- 
versal, and the hasheesh is frequently used as a narcotic. 
The costume of the men usually consists of a turban, or 
caftan, shirt, drawers, and papooshes or slippers. That 
of the women comprises a robe and immense panta- 
loons of various stuffs and colors, a cloak or burnous of 
Indian striped cotton or silk, and balf-boots, or slippers 
of yellow leather. On their heads they commonly wear 
a caftan, and when out of doors invariably cover their 
faces with a long linen veil called yashmak. The Arabs 
are bigoted adherents of the faith of Islam; their sys- 


Fig. 167.— ARABIAN LADY, RIDING. 
(Egypt and Arabia.) 


tem of government is patriarchal, and the Koran forms 
the sole legal code. They lend, for the most part, a wan- 
dering and nomadic life, dwelling in tents, and occupy 
themselves with religious duties and rapine, about 
equally. The most celebrated and peculiar tribe is the 
Bedouins, q. v. A. contains many small states, anda 
great number of independent tribes. Of the former, 
Héjaz and Yemen form the vilayet, or viceroyalty of 
Arabistan, under the rule of the Sultan of Turkey; 
Muscat is governed by its own sovereign, the Imaum; 
and Mecca, by a potentate bearing the title of Sherif or 
Xerif. The others elect their own chiefs under various 
designations, as Emir, Sheikh. Kc. — Hist. See ARA- 
BIANS,— Chief tines. Mecca, the “Holy City” of the 
Mohammedans; Medina, Aden, Sava, Djedda, Muscat, 
Riad (the capital of Nejd), Heyel, and Bereydah — Ip. 
Estimated at 12,000,000, aboutseven-eighths of which are 
Arabs; the remainder being Jews, Turks, Banians, Eu- 
ropeans, &c, The first European who is believed to 
have penetrated and traversed the interior of A. is the 
English traveller Palgrave, whose valuable “ Narrative 
of a Year's Journey through Central and Eastern Ara 
bia,” was published at London, in 1865, 
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rabin, in Okio, a post-office of Lawrence co. 

ra‘bian, Moon'isu, or Saracen’ic, Architecture. 
Before the birth of Mohammed, the Arabs, a people es- 
sentially nomadic, did not possess a distinctive style of 
architecture. They had, it is true, seven temples in 
which were enthroned the idols of their worship, but 
these edifices were destroyed by the early Moslems, with 
the exception of that ut Mecca, called the Caaba, from 
the name of the famous black stone which has always 
been an object of veneration to the followers of Islam- 
ism. This celebrated temple forms a square building of 
about 33 ft. in length, by 31 in width, with a height of 
32 ft. It is lighted by a doorway on its E. side, and by 
a window. Mohammed having consecrated it to the 
worship of the only God, the caliphs, his successors, 
surrounded the shrine with a square yard or enclosure, 
and built porticos and rooms for the use of pilgrims, 
All know how rapid and productive were the conquests 
achieved by the Moslems after the death of the prophet 
Mohammed in 4. p. 632. Contact with more civilized 
nations gave rise, in this people, to an active and pas- 
sionate love for the arts and sciences. The first mosque 
erected by the Arabs was that of the caliph Omar, 
built on the site of the temple of Jerusalem. His son 
Walid (705-715) erected at Damascus, on the ruins of 
the church of St. John the Baptist, a mosque so magnifi- 
eent that its cost was not less than $180,000,000. It was 
on this mosque that was originally placed the tall spiral 
shaft called the minaret, from the top of which, for the 
first time, the muezzins called the Faithful to prayer. 
Wherever Islamism penetrated, and predominated, were 
founded buildings eonsecrated to the new religi-n, as 
well as palaces, hospitals, caravanseras, &c.; but the 
ensemble of these early Arabian structures sufficiently 
demonstrated that their architects were Greek artists. 
It was in Spain that the A. style of architecture exhib- 
ited itself in all the originality of which it was suscep- 
tible. The great mosque of Cordova was begun by 
Abd-er-rahman- ben-Monwiah in 770, and finished by his 
son, near the end of the 8th century. But of all the 
Morisco monnments in Spain, the most marvellous and 
world-renowned ia. without a doubt, the Alhambra, (see 
Granava.) The Alcazar of S-ville, built posterior to the 
Alhambra, enjoys an xlmost equal celebrity, but in the 
former the A. style is only evident in its decadence. 
If the gratification of the eye were the sole aim and 
object of architecture, this would singularly place the 
A. school far above the great architects of other nations. 
It is impossible to imagine anything more aérial, svelte, 
and tender in form and proportion than the Moorish 
type of structure as found in Spain. The system of 
decoration generally seen in these erections, produces 
upon the senses an almost undefinable impression; the 
multiplicity and minutie of detail so prominently per- 
vading the whole, together with the harmonious contrast 
of the richest colors exhibited throughout, both excite 
and charm the imagination. The sky-opening, of star- 
like form, that the Arabs of Spain employed in the con- 
struction of their domes, produces, from the manner in 
which it conveys light into the interior halls, a truly 
magical effect. Notwithstanding all this, the Moorish 
style does not present that aspect of clearness and gran- 
deur which is so apparent in the Egyptian, the Greek, 
and the Roman monumental remains. Summarily, the 
A. order of architecture, considered from the point of 
view of construction, and also at the point of sight 
of the general system of decoration, has obtained 
its salient features from the architectural systems of 
other nations, and more especially from the Byzantine. 
Its only, and grand characteristics aro, the method by 
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Pig. 168.—aRaBIAN ARCHWAY, IN TARRAGONA (Spain). 


which the Arabs huve combined other styles, the vari- 
ety exhibited in the different parts of their construc- 
tions, and the extraordinary harmony which, in spite 
of all, is manifest in their architectural conceptions. 
The more distinctive points connected with the A. sys- 
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tem are, briefly, as follows. Their columns are remark- 
able for extraordinary lightness and variety of form, 
are by no means deficient in beauty, and generally sup- 
port low arcades. The shafts are short and slender, 
either plain or ornamented with lineal carving, some- 
times grooved perpendicularly, sometimes spirally. The 
capitals are either imitations of the Greek orders, or 
formed of clustered foliage covered with a plain abacus. 
Such was the fondness of the Arabians for columnar 
ornamentation, that in all their mosques and palatial 
residences they introduced an iufinite concourse of 
them, disposed in clusters or rows. The arches employed 
were of three kinds: the crescent, the circular, and the 
pointed. The crescent (or horse-shve arch) is the sym- 
bol of the Mohammedan hægira, as the cross is that of 
the Christian crucifixion, It was by them called the 
sacred arch, and is invariably found in the doorways and 
domes of their mosques. The round arch they borrowed 
from the Romans. The pointed arch is believed to have 
Deen of their own invention, suggested by some of the 
forms of Oriental lattice-work, Another favorite style 
of ornament was the intricate arrangement of compart- 
ments or panels, in which they excelled. This style was 
afterward imitated in the modern groining of Gothic 
roofs and ceilings. The open fretwork so common to 
A. architecture is decidedly derived from Persia, Corbels 
and machicolated parapets of castles,were also adoptions 
of the A. school. Besides the before-mentioned exam- 
les of A. structures, some of the finest are to be found 
n Hindostan, as the mosques of Benares and Lucknow, 
the mausoleum and palace of the sultan Akbar at Agra, 
(Fig. 56.) and of Shah Jehan, known as the Taj-Mahal 
of the Great Mogul, at Delhi. See pp. 743, 1215, 1201. 

Arabian Gulf. See Rep Ska. 

Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, or “Tne 
THOUSAND AND One NiGHts,” a celebrated collection of 
Oriental tales, which have, since their introduction to 
the civilized world, become the delight of all who peruge 
them. This collection, which had long been famous 
throughout the East, was brought tothe notice ot Euro- 
Pe by the translation of Antoine Galland, a great 

rench orientalist, in 1704. It speedily became trans- 
lated into the other principal European languages, fixed 
popular admiration, and to this day retains its plice in 
popular literature. The scheme of its conception is so 
well known that it would be needless here to relate it, 
These tales, though fabulous in substance, possess in the 
most eminent degree the characteristic imagery and 
poetical versatility of the Orientals. Numerous imita- 
tions have at times appeared, which but teebly compare 
with the original; perhaps the best of modern para- 
phrases is that of Oehlenschliger’s Aladdin, which is 
founded on one of the well-known tales of the original 
series. The best edition of this work which has yet ap- 
peared in the United States is the one edited by Lane, 
the English orientalist, and published at New York, in 
2 vols., 1856. Also in Philadelphia in one vol. 1879. 

Ara’bians, or Ar’abs. —I. History. The A. are a 
people of the Caucasian race, who, by Oriental tradition, 
are said to deduce their origin from Joktan, 5th in de- 
scent from Shem; and also, from Adrian, in a direct line 
from his progenitor Ishmael, the son of Abraham, The 
posterity of the former are deemed pure, or genuine A.; 
those of the latter, naturalized or adopted A., from their 
having settled in Arabia many centuries after the advent 
of the Joktanides, The A. eventually became an homo- 
geneous people, and established governments in Arabia, 
Chuldea, and Syria; but without attaining decided 
power and pre-eminence until the beginning of the 7th 
century, when Mohammed, or Mahomet, the great apos- 
tle and founder of Islamism, consolidated the A. into 
one great nation. The A., within a century later, carried 
their prowess in arms, and spirit of religious enthusiasm, 
from the Indies to the Atlantic, touched the African 
deserts, penctrated Spain and Southern France, absorbed 
Asia Minor and the countries about the Caspian sea, 
conquered India, Persin, Syria, and Egypt, and fimelly 
established the great caliphate of the Moslems at Da- 
mascus. From a. D. 661 to 750, the Ommiades dynasty 
ruled there as caliphs, until the rival power of the Ab- 
bassides overcame them, and founded a new dynasty, the 
seat of whose caliphate was transferred to Cufa, and 
ultimately to Bagdad, The latter city continued to be 
the capital of the Moslem empire, and the metropolis of 
the Eust, until the 13th century. The power of the 
caliphate then sensibly declined, owing to the foundation 
of other and independent thrones in Egypt and Western 
Africa, and that of the caliphate of Cordova in Spain, 
established by the last descendant of the Ommiades. 
About the commencement of the 16th century, the 
Turks conquered and abolished the Eastern caliphate, 
which from that period merged into the great Ottoman 
empire. — See Bgspouins, KARMATHES, and WAHABEES. 

II. Language. See ARABIC. 

III. Literature. Long before the time of Mohammed, 
the A. excelled in letters, though of its dawn, and first 
cultivation, but little is known. It has been stated that 
the Book of Job, a poem in itself, is of Arabian origin; 
be this, however, as it may, it is certain that the ait of 
poetry had highly advanced among the A. long before 
the Christian era. The golden age of A. literature com- 
menced with Mohammed, whose writings on religious 
faith and morality, known as the Koran, became after- 
wards considered as the sacred book of the A. race. 
Successive ages extended and encouraged the taste of 
this people for literature and science, and this spirit of 
intelligence was fostered by the munificent patronage it 
received from the Abbassides caliphs (. P. 750), more 
particularly so by the great monarchs Al-Mansur, Ha- 
roun-al-Raschid, who caused the works of the most 
famous Greek writers to be translated into the Arabic; 
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and Al-Mamum, who surpassed his predecessors, invited 
learned men from all countries to bis capital, estab- 
lished academies at Bagdad, Bassora, and Boklara, and 
large libraries at Alexandria, Bagdad, and Cairo. The 
caliph Motassem (A. D. 841) instituted a literary rivalry 
between his dynasty at Bagdad, and that of the Ommi- 
ades in Spain. What Bagdad was to Asia, such was Cor- 
dova to Europe; where, during the 10th century, the A. 
were the chief pillars of literature. They excelled in 
geography, history, philosophy, medicine, physics, and 
mathematics, The philosophy of the A. was of Greek 
origin, partaking of the school of Aristotle. In poetry, 
excepting the dramatic, they left no style unachieved; 
they invented the ballad, and there can be no doubt 
that they exercised a powerful effect on the poetry of 
the early civilization of that epoch. The romantic ad- 
ventures of chivalry, the mythical lore of Faérie-land, 
sorcery, and magic, all this, and more, passed from the 
A. into the poetry of Western Europe, imparting to the 
latter much of the imaginative spirit and refinement of 
character it has since developed.—See ANTAR, and ARA- 
BIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Ara’bian Sea, a large expanse in the Indian ocean, 
extending from the peninsula of Hindustan on the E., to 
Arabia on the W., a distance probably of 1,500 m. 

Arabic, n. The language of the Arabs, or people of 
Arabia. This tongue belongs to the so-called Semitic 
dialects, among which it is distinguished for its antiquity, 
richness, and softness. The A. language now forms two 
dialects, the ancient or literate A. of the Koran, and the 
A, vulgar, of which latter the purest is spoken in 
Yemen. The A. spoken at the present day is said to 
differ as much from that of the Koran, as the Italian 
from the Latin; but the well-educated Arabs, like the 
learned of the Turkish empire, still employ it in corre- 
spondence and literary composition. The number and 
variety of its grammatical forms is great. but its strong 
gutturals and deep intonation render it harsh to the 
ears of northern people. In harmony and energy, the A. 
is said to excel; and its richness in respect of words 
surpasses all other languages. The Arabs, indeed, rep- 
resent it as so copious, that no uninspired man can be- 
come a perfect master of it; as, for instance, they allege 
that it has 1,000 terms to express sword, 500 for lim, 
and 200 for serpent. As the langunge of Mohammed, 
the A. has been diffused over a greater portion of the 
earth than any other, It is studied, and understood, 
even if not spoken, from the shores of the Atlantic to 
the banks of the Ganges: and from the Tartar steppes to 
the countries on the Niger. In the Sunda, Molucca, and 
Philippine isles, it is generally spoken. Throughout the 
greater part of Spain also, and the whole of sicily, it 
once prevailed; and on the eastern coast of Africa, as far 
as Madagascar, it is still spoken. This vast extension 
may be one cause of its copiousness, as it doubtless is 
the chief one of its diversity of dialects and pronuncia- 
tion. The language of one province is almost unintelli- 
gible to the inhabitants of another. The dialect of the 
mountaineers of Yemen, owing to their little intercourse 
with strangers, bears the strongest resemblance to the 
language of the Koran. The Isinaclitic forms of the A. 
prevail in the N.of Arabia, the Himyaritic in the 8., and 
the Koraitic in Mecca and the adjacent country. The 
idiom of the Arabs in the N. W. part of Africa is the most 
corrupt of any, excepting that of Malta. We possess 
valuable grammars and lexicons of the A by Erpen, 
Michaelis, Richardson, Jahn, Rosenmiiller, De Sucy, 
Tychsen. Ewald, Roorda, Meninski, and Freytag. The 
modern, or vulgar, A. has been investigated by Savary, 
Eichhorn, Burckhardt, and others; and of the Algerine 
A. several vocabularies and grammars have been pub- 
lished in Paris. 

Arabgir’, or ARABGHEER, a town of Armenia in Asiatic 
Turkey, between Egin and Keban-Maden. — Manu/. of 
cotton goods, Distant from the Euphrates about 20 m.; 
from Aleppo, 270 m. . 20,000, 

Arab-His’sar, a town of Asiatic Turkey, in Anatolia, 
38 m. N. W. of Mogla. Near it ure the ruins of an ancient 
city. 

Arab‘ical a. Arabian; Arabic. 

Arab'ieally. adr. In the Arabian manner. 

Arabic Figures. See NUMERALS. 

Arabic Gum. See GUM-ARABIC. 

Arab‘icus Sinus. See Rep SEA. 

Ara'bide, n. pl. (Bot.) A tribe of plants, ord. Brassi- 
cacee. 

Ar’abine, n. (Chem.) That portion of gum-arahic sol- 
uble in cold water. It is colorless, tasteless. and without 
smell ; between 282° and 392° softens, and may be drawn 
into threads; becomes acid in a moist atmosphere; in- 
soluble in alcohol, and precipitated from its aqueous 
solution in flakes; converted by boiling with sulphuric 
acid into sugar, but does not ferment. It consists of 
C 4211, H 6-43, 0 5146. This solution is known by the 
name of mucilage, and is employed in pharmacy to 
make cough mixtures; and in calico printing, to thicken 
colors and mordants. Firm. Cyl Oy. 

Arabis, n. ( Bot.) A gen. of plants, tribe Arabida.—DiA@e 
Sepals erect; petals unguiculate, entire; silique linear, 
compressed; valves l-veined in the middle; seeds ina 
single row in each cell. Fls. white.—The Sickle Pod, 4. 
Canadensis, found on rocky hills in the W. States, isa 
plant remarkable for its long, drooping pods, which re- 
semble a curved sword-blade; stem 2-3 ft. high, slender, 
round, smooth; small white flowers in June. 

Arabis, a river of S. Asia. See POORALLY. 
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| Ar’abism, n. An idiom or phrase of the Arabic lan- 


Avabist, n. One versed in Arabian literature. 
Arabis'tan, a division of the Ottoman empire in Asia, 
forming a vilayet or government; copsisting of the prove 
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inces or sandjals of Bagdad, Haleh, and Souristan, in 
Syria, and the Héjaz and Yemen in Arabia. 

Arav'‘istan, “Lan of the Arais.”) A vast extent of 
level country of Persia, in the prov. of KhGzistan, com- 
prising the districts of Hawivat, Shushiter, and Dizful. 

Arabie, a. Fr.; Lat arabuis, from uru; Gr. aroo, to 
plough.) Applied to land fit for ploughing, or tillage. 

3 Se RA. aes: Pes 

Ara in Arabia, Ree RAA. 

Arabo- Tedesco. It. Arabo, and Gr. Tedeson.) ( Arch.) 
A style consisting of a mixture of Arabian or low Grecian 
with German-Gothic, It is a term used chiefly by the 
Italians. An example of this style may be shown in 
the Baptistery of Pisa (Fig. 109), erected by Divti Salvi 


Fig. 169. — BAPTISTERY or PISA, (12% century.) 


in 1152. It isa circular edifice, with an arcade of the 
2d order, composed of columns with Corinthian capitals 
and plein round arches. Between each arch rises a 
Gothic pinnacle, above which it is finished by sharp pedi- 
ments euriched with foliage, terminating in a trefoil. 

Araby, n. Same as Arabia; used chiefly in a poetical 
sense. 

Ar’acan, or Arnican. formerly an independent king- 
dom of Further India. but now a British province in the 

residency of Bengal. It is situate on the S. E. coast of the 
Bay of Bengal: is bounded on the E. by Burmah, and 
on the N. by Chittagong in British India. Lat. between 
16° and 22° N.: Lon. between 92° and 94° E.; area, 
16,500 sq. m.—Dese. On its E. border is a lofty range of 
mountains, with but few passes, On the coast are in- 
numerable islands. The interior is chiefly covered with 
forests, jungles, lakes, and rivers; the principal of which 
latter are the Aracan and Mayoo, both navigable.— Om. 
A considerable trade is carried on with Bengal and Eu- 
rope. Prd. Rice, cotton, indigo, buffilo-hides and 
horns, ivory, tobacco, silk, fruits, and gold and precious 
stones. Tron and coal are found. — Chif Towns. Aracan 
and Akyab.—Pop, 203.675.—In 1824, this country was 
conquered from the Burmese by the British. 

ARACAN, a city and cap. of the above prov., on a branch of 
the Kuladyne river; Lat. 20° 35’ N., Lon. 95° 15’ E. It 
is fortified, and possesses pagodas. Pop. 9,000. 

ARACAN, or KuLApyNe, a river of the above prov., rises in 
Burmah, and after a S. course of ubout 200 m. through 
Arucan. falls into the Bay of Bengal. It is navigable 
for small vessels. 

Araen’ri, n. (Zoöl.) A gen. of birds of the fam. Toucan, 
q. v. 

Arn’ceze, ARaDs. n. pl. (Bot.) An ord. of plants of the 
alliance Are - Did. Aral endogens, with numerous 
naked flowers on a solitary spadix covered by a simple 
hooded spatha, sessile anthers, loose seeds, and a slit 
axile embryo. They are herbaceous plants, or shrubs, 
often with a fleshy corm: stemless, or arborescent, or 
climbing by means of aérial roots. Leaves sheathing at 
the base, convolute in the bud, usually with branching 
veins. Spadix generally inclosed in a spathe; flowers 
N moncecious and achlamydeous, arranged upon a 
nuked spadix; stamens definite or indefinite, hypog- 
ynons, very short; anthers ovate, extrorse; ovary free, 
L-several-celled; stigma sessile; fruit succulent; seeds 
pulpy. Natives of all tropical countries; rarely of tem- 
perate Climates. An acrid principle pervades this order, 
and exists in so high a degree in some of them as to 
render them dangerous poisons. (See Diy PrPeNBACHIA, 
Genera 26; species 170, The den. Arum ia the type o! 
the order, 

Arachis, u (B-L) A gen. of plants, ord. Fubaceæ. The 
greund-nut, or underground kiduey bean, A. hypogæa, 
is on annual plant, native of tropical America; leaves 
hairy pinnate, with four leaflets; tlowers yellow, the 
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standard veined with red. After flowering, the flower- 

stalk elongates and bends toward the earth, into which 

the pods penetrate, ripening underground. The pods 

have a lining of a sort of network, containing 2 to 4 

seeds, which are about the size of a hazel-nut, of a sweet 

taste. This plant succeeds in temperate couutries when 
sown after all danger of frost isover. The seeds, boiled 
or roasted, form an article of tvodin some parts of Africa. 

They contain an oil which is quite equal to olive-oil, 

either for lamps or for the table. This plant delights 

in a light and sandy, but at the same time fertile soil. 

The seeds are dug up as roots or tubers usually are. 
Arach’‘nida, n. [Lat. from Gr. arachne, a spider.) 

(Zu) A class of articulated animals, including the 

Aruneidæ or true spiders, the Acurida@ or mites, the Pe-| 

pipalis or scorpions, the Pseud:-scorpiims, and the Pia-| 

langita or long-legs, all ranked by Linnaeus under in- 
sects, but, though having a great analogy with them, 
and being equally fitted to live in the nir, are distin- 
guished from them by their number of limbs, their in- 
ternal structure, and habits. All the A. are destitute 
of antenna, and have ths head united with the thorax; 
they have generally eight legs; they have no wings; 
and in most of them there is a complete circulating 
system. Most of the A. are carnivorous. Lut in general 
they confine themselves to sucking the juices of insects: 
und in order to enable them to capture and subdue 
animals otherwise capable of effectual resistance, nature 
bas furnished them with a poisonous apparatus. 
Arach'nidan, 2. (ZU) One of the Arachuidæ. 
Arach’‘noid, a. [Gr. aracine, a cobweb, and eidos, 
form.] (Anut.) A thin membrane of the brain, without 
vessels and nerves, resembling a spiders web, situated 
between the dura and pia mater, and surrounding the 
cerebrum, cerebellum, medulla oblongata, and medulla 
spinalis. Sometimes applied also to the tunic of the crys- 
talline lens and vitreous humor of the eye. 

(But) Resembling cobweb in appearance; seeming 
to be covered with cobweb, in consequence of the en- 
tanglement of long white hairs. 

Araco’ma, in W. Virginia, a village of Logan co. 

Arad, sn island in the Persian gulf, near that of Bahrein. 

A’rad, Ov» and New, two cities In the kingdom of Hun- 
gary, separated by the Danube, The former is a cousid- 
erable place, the seut of a bishop and academics of learn- 
ing. It holds one of the largest fairs in the kingdom. — |. 


New A. is principally known ns being a fortress of the 
first class in the Austrian empire, and a prison for polit- 
ical offenders. Pop. of both towns 31,578. 

Arad’eo, a town of S. Italy in the province of Naples, 
13 m. N.W. of Gallipoli. 

Arwæ'ostyle, n. [Gr. araios, wide, and styles, column. 
(4 rch.) One of the five proportions used by the ancients 


or regulating the intercolumniations or intervals be- 
tween the columns in porticos and colonnades. As 
Vitruvius does not determine precisely its measure in 
terms of the diameter of the column, Perrault proposes 
that the interval be made equal to four diameters, which 
is the interval now usually assigned to it. It is only 
used with the Tuscan order. 

Arwwosys'tyle, n. (Gr. arains, wide; syn. with; stylos, 
a column.) A term used by the French architects to de- 
note the method of proportioning the intervals between 
columns coupled or ranged in pairs, as introduced by 
Perrault in the principal façade of the Louvre at Paris. 
and by Sir Christopher Wren in the W. front of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, London. 

Arafat’, Mount, or JEBEL-EL-ORFAT, a granitic hill in 
Arabia, 15 m. S.E. of Mecca. It is about 200 ft. high, 
and is one of the holy places of pilgrimage with the 
Mohammedans. On its eastern side are the ruins of a 
mosque where Mohammed was wont to pray. It is an 
nually visited by the pilgrims from Mecca, and the Mo- 
hammedans say that at this place Adam met Eve after 
their expulsion from Puradise, and consequent separa- 
tion for 120 years. 

Arafu’ras, or ALFU’RAS, a savage race of people — the 
Alfoers and Alforese of the early navigators — inhabiting 
the interior of New Guinea, and the Papuan group of 
Islands in the S. Pacific ocean. They seem to resemble 
the natives of Australia in physical character and ap- 
pearance. Their color is a deep dirty brown. or black. 
Leyden, in his Asiatic Researches, says they are “indi- 
genous in almost all the Kastern isles, and are sometimes 
found on the same island with the Papuans, or Oriental 
Negroes.” 

Ara xo. FAN Jean Dominique, a celebrated French 
astronomer and perpetual secretary of the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris, B. in 1786, at Estagel in the S. of 
France. He was educated at Toulouse, and thence re- 
moved to the Polytechnic school of Paris. He entered, 
in 1804, upon scientific study, and rose rapidly to distinc- 
tion. JoMming the staff of the French Observatory, he 
proceeded to Spain with M. Biot, to take the measure- 
ment of an arc of the meridian. On his return to Paris, 
he was elected at the age of 23, a member of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, replacing the great Lalande; and also 
appointed professor of the Ecole Polytechnique. From 
this time, he commenced upon a scientific career of 
the most brilliant character, sustained until his death. 
Without enumerating all bis great discoveries, mention 
must be made of his determination of the diameters of 
the planets, afterward followed up by Laplace; the dis- 
covery of polarization by colors; and that of rotatory 
magnetism. He was also the inventor of the Polariscope. 
In 1830, he was nominated Director of the Observatory, 
and of the Bureau des L-mgitudes. The Annuaire des 
Imngitudes he also directed; and founded, conjointly 
with Gay-Lussac, the “Receurl des Annales de Physique 
et de Chimie” A. ns a politician, was earnest, moderate, 
and consistent. Early imbued with republican princi- 
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— he refnsed adhesion to the constitution of the First 

pire. After 1830, he became a member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies; and in 1848, on the downfall of the 
Orleans dynasty, was appointed by the republican gov- 
ernment minister of war and marine. In June of that 
year, darak the temporary dictatorship of Cavaignac, 
he closed his political career. A. was a member of 
nearly all the learned societies of Europe, and, as an 
astronomer, has achieved a world-wide reputation. D. 
1853.—His son, EMMANUEL, B. 1812, took an active part 
in the revolution of 1848; acquired great distinction as 
an advocate; became a member of the provisional guv- 
ernment without portfolio in 1870, and was elected sen- 
ator in 1874. 

A., ETIENNE, brother of the above, B. 1803, well known as 
a popular writer in light literature. He took an emi- 
nent part in the revolution of 1848; and also in the 
insurrection of June, which resulted in his being sen- 
tenced to exile for life. The amnesty of 1859 enabled 
him to return to Paris. 

A., Jacques ETIENNE Vier R, another brother of the astron- 
omer, B. 1790, was very distinguished as a writer of 
romances and vaudevilles, but is principally known for 
his two interesting buoksof travel: “ Promenade autour 
du Monde,” and “Suvenirs Pun Aveugle, Voyage autour 
du Monde.” pleasant records of a voyage round the 
world, accomplished in 1817. Although afflicted with 
blindness since 1837, he departed for California in 1849 
as leader of a company of speculators to search for gold 
on a large scale, but was deserted by his companions in 
Valparaiso. He has published his misadventures under 
the title “Foyege d'un Avugle en Cali furnie et dans les 
Regims Auri fives,” Paris, 1951. D. 1855. 

A., Jean, brother of the three preceding. B. 1789, was gen- 
eral of the republican army in Mexico, He has written, 
in Spanish, a good history of Mexico. D. 1836. 

Ara’go, in Oregon. a cape on the Pacific ocean, about 

and townshi 


36 m. N. by E. of Cape Blanco. 

Ara’go, in Nebraska, a post-village of 
Richardson co.; pop. of township 1,245, of village 

Aragon. commonly called the kingdom of A., a former 
poreca of Spain, bounded on the N. by the Pyrenees; 

by Catalonia; S. E. and S. by Valencia; S. W. by 
New Castile; and on the W. by Old Castileand Navarre. 
It lies between 40° and 43° N. Its greatest length from 
N. to S. is 200 m.; and its average breadth about 130. 
Area, about 15,400 sq. m. — Dese This country is gen- 
erally mountainous, skirted by the loftiest range of the 
Pyrenees, and by the great Sierras of Moncayo, Morella, 
Teruel, Ac. In the centre is the basin of the Ebro, which 
receives the waters of numerous rivers. The higher 
elevations are cold and sterile, and the valleys warm 
and fertile. The W. wind, called by the natives the 
Jagueno, is accompanied by abundant showers, and is 
very favorable to vegetation — Prad. The principal agri- 
cultural resources of A. are wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
maize, flax, hemp. and fruits, inclusive of grapes and 
olives of the finest quality; barilla, madder, and 
saffron. Excellent timber is plentiful, and the richest 
pastures feed quantities of cattle. Among its minerals, 
copper, lead, and iron are found in abundance, Cobalt, 
quicksilver, marble, and copperas are also plenty Its 
ancient gold and silver mines attracted the Romans. 
Animals, Wild ones, as the bear, wolf, and lynx, inhabit 
the gorges of the Pyrenees, Sheepof the merino species 
are reared in great numbers, and their wool constitutes 
the main wealth of the prov.— unf. unimportant. 
This province is now divided into the 3 provs. oF Teruel, 
Huesca, and Saragossa. Cup. . — Hist. A. orig- 
inally was the territory of the ancient Celtiberes. In 
470, it passed from the Romans to the Goths. In 714, it 
was conquered by the Moors, and subsequently governed 
by its own sovereigns until its fusion with the kingdoms 
of Castile and Leon, by the marriage of Ferdinand and 
Isabella in 1474. Pop. 891,057. 

Ar’ m, a river of Spain. rising in the „ and 
joi the Ebro after a course of 80 m S. W. 

Arago’na, a town of Italy, in Sicily, 8 m. N. N. E. of 
Girgenti. The mud volcano of uba is in its vi- 
cinity. Pop. abt. 6,60. 

Ar’agonite, n. (in.) An orthorhombic mineral; 
lustre vitreous; color white, sometimes gray, yellow, 
green, or violet; streak uncolored; trans nt; trans- 
lucent; brittle. — mp. Carbonic acid 44, lime 56=100. 
Was discovered in Aragon, in six-sided prisms, with 
gypsum, imbedded in a ferruginous clay. 

Ara’guay, or ARAGUAYAa, a large river of Brazil, which 
rises in about 19° S. lat., near the Parana, to about 6° 8. 
lat., where it joins the Tocantins. The united stream, 
after a course of 1,000 miles, falls into the delta of the 
Amazon in S. lat. 1° 40’. Many tribes of warlike Indians 
dwell on its banks. 

Araignée, n. [Fr., a spider.] (Fort.) A branch, return, 
or gallery of a mine.— Bailey. 

Arak’ Mountains, the W. division ofa range of moun- 
tains which runs from Tartary, E. and N.E., through 
the N. provinces of China, until it meets the Samen 
mountains separating China from Asiatic Russia. Lat. 
42° N.; Lon. 72° E. 

Arakho’va, in Greece, a village of the Morea,in Ar- 
cadia, Mount Parnassus towers above the vineyards of 
A., and the Corycian Cave may be best visited from this 
spot. 

A’ral (Sea or Lake or), next to the Caspian sea, the 
largest inland body of water in Asin, measuring 290 m. 
in its greatest length, and from 100 to 250 m. in breadth. 
Area, It contains a total superficies of about 23,300 sq. 
m. It is situated in the plains of the Turcoman and 
Kirghiz countries, near the 8.W. extremity of ludepen- 
dent Tartary. Lat. between 48° and 479 N.; Lon. bet. 
68° and 61° 30’ E. The principal rivers embouching 
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into this sea are the Sihoun (the ancient Jarartes), and 
the Jihoun (Ozus). A. is studded with islands, whence 


its Tartar name Aral dinguiss, i. e. “ Sea of isles,“ Its | 


waters are salt, and ure sometimes frozen in winter; the 

fish it contains are similar to those of the Caspian. 
Arai'næ, n. pl (Zoöl) The Macaws, a genus of birds, 
fam Palla- 
eidæ; ` or 
rrot tribe. 

hese 
nificent 
birds are 
distinguish- 
ed by hav- 
ing their 
cheeks des- 
titute of 
feathers 
and their 
tail- feathers 
long. They 
are all natives of S. America, and 
abound in swampy grounds which 
are covered with palim-trees, the 
fruit of which they are partioular- 
ly fond of. They generally appear 
in pairs, and are always observed to 
p on the summits of trees. They 
mild their nests in the hollows of de- 
cayed trees; and lay twice a year, 
generally two eggs ata time. When 
young they are easily tamed, and 
soon grow familiar with persons they 
are accustomed to see; but, like all 
the parrot tribe, they show an aver- 
sion to strangers. In a domesticated 
state they will feed on almost every 
article, more especially sugar, bread, 
and fruits. Like other parrots, they 
use their claws with great dexterity, 
though in climbing they always — 
by taking hold with their bill, using 
their feet only as a second point of 
their motion, They may be taught to 
spexk, but their articulation is hoarse 
and unpleasant. Their general voice 
is a loud and piercing scream. The 
(Ara Canga.) searlet Ara, or Macrocerus macao, is 
$ the most splendid with regard to 
color, as well as one of the largest of all the Psillacidæ. 
From the tip of the bill to the extremity of the tail,some 
of them measure 36 inches. We bave illustrated the A. 
‘ a lovely Brazilian species. 

Arn ies. u. (Bot) An alliance of plants in which are 
found the lowest structure known among flowering 
plants. —Dida. Unisexual petaloid or naked flowered 
with a single naked spadix, and an embryo in 
of meaty of fleshy albumen. The Aral alliance 
into the orders Pistiacea, Typhacea, Aracea, 


or ARALIANS, a nation of Independent Tartary, 
ting the S. 22 — jn Aral. nma — 
100,000, speak the Turkish language, and profess 
In —— they live in tents: in winter, in 
camps; and subsist by rearing vast herds of 


(Bot.) The typical genus of the order 
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trees, shrubs, or herbaceous plants, which are in many 
respects much as umbellifers, from which they are dis- 
tinguished by their ovary having more cells than 2, and 
by their greater tendency to form a woody stem. The 
ord. is divided into 21 genera and 160 species; natives of 
northern temperate climes of both hemispheres. Sev- 
eral species ure well known in medicine, &c., as Sarsapa- 
rilla, Spikenard (gen. Aralia), Ginseng (gen. Punan), 
and Ivy (gen. Hedera). 

Aramæ’a. [From Heb. aram, the highland.) (Anc. 
Geog.) This name was given to the whole of the country 
situated to the N.E. of Palestine, including the countries 
known to the Greeks by the names of Syria, Babylonia, 
and Mesopotamia.—See ARAMAIC. 

Aram anch, a fortified town of Persia, in the 
prov. of Azerbijan 

Arama’‘kutan, one of the Kurile group of islands in 
the N. Pacific, iu N. Lat. 49° 35’. i 

Aramaic, a language branching from the Semitic, and 
probably the root of the whole family of Semitic tongues, 
was spoken in all the countries named Aramæa. It was 
divided into two principal dialects, the Western Aramaic 
or Syriac, and the Eastern Aramaic or Chaldee. After 
the Babylonian captivity, the pure Hebrew had grad- 
ually given place to the Aramaic, which was generally 
spoken in Palestine in the time of Christ. It is the 
hurshest of all the Semitic languages, and has now 
almost entirely died out, giving place to the Arabic, aud 
Persian, or Persic. 

Aramay’ona, a valley of Spain in the prov. of Alava, 
famous tor its iron-works, 

Sore in Pennsylvania, that part of the city of 
Philadelphia situated about 444 m. N. by E. of the city 
hall. It was formerly a district of Philadelphia co. 

Ara’mo, n town of Chili, 80 m. S. of La Concepcion. 

A’ran, a valley of Spain, prov. of Lerida, in the Pyre- 
nees, bounded on the N. by the French dep. of Hante- 
Garonne and Arriéye, on the 8.W. by Aragon, and on 
the 8. and S.E. by Catalonia. It consists chiefly of 
wood and pastures, with but little arable land. Inhab- 
ited principally by herdsmen, woodcutters, and contra- 
bandistos or smugglers. 

Aran’eay, a town of Peru, in the prov. of Truxillo, in 
S. Lat. 9° 20. 

Aran’‘da de Due’ro, a town and partidos (district) 
ot Spel in the prov. of Burgos, 90 m. from Madrid; pop. 


4,623. 

Arane’idz, n. pl. (Zoöl.) The Spiders, a family of an- 
nulose animals, ord. Aruchnide.—See SPIDERS. 

Arane‘iform, a. Formed or shaped as a spider. 

Ara'neous, d. Resembling a spider's web, or cobweb. 

Aran‘ha, two towns in Portugal, one in Estremadura, 
12 m. N.E. of Leiria; the other in the prov. of Alentejo, 
10 m. S. S. W. of Porto Alegre. 

Aranjuez’, a town of Spain, in the prov. of New Castile, 
28 m. 8.8.E. of Madrid. This place is 1 th re- 
markable as containing a royal palace an Ano gardenn, 
belonging to the Spanish sovereigns, built in the reign 
of Philip II. Pop. 11,562. 

Aran’‘sas, in Teras, a small river in Bexar ĉo., which, 
rising on its S. E. border, runs S. E. until its entry into 
the bay of the same name. 

—A village of Refugio co. 

Aransas Bay, ARANSASO or ARANSAZUA, à bay on the 
coast of Texas, N. of Corpus Christi . 

Aran’‘tae, a seaport of Pern, 30 m. S. W. of Arequipa, 
in 8. Lat. 16° 53“, The harbor is deep, but the narrow 
entrance prenn many vessels from frequenting it. 

Ara'ny, Janos, a distinguished Hungarian poet, B. at 
Nagy-Szalonta, 1819. His principal poems are; Az elves- 
zett alkotmány (The lost Constitution of the Past); Toldi, 
a Trilogy; Murány Ostroma (Conquest of Murány); 
and Katalin (Catherine). 

Arapahoe, in Colorado, an E. county; C. Denver; pop. 


6,829. 

eee a tribe of North American Indians, prin- 
cipally met with in the country E. of the Rocky Moun- 

tains. They are noted for their rapacity and cruelty, 
and number about 5,000 warriors, 

Arapai’ma, n. (Zo. A 
fishes, nearly allied to the Ci 
and remarkable for the mosaic work of strong, bony, 
compound scales with which the body is covered. The 
A. is the largest known fresh-water fish in the world, 
— 4 taken 18 ft. in length, in the Rio Negro, 
South America. 

Arapa'res, a mountain-chain in Brazil, in which the 
a Jurneao, Arinos, Paraguay, and Cuyaba take their 
rise. 

Araparip’ueu, a town of Brazil, on a branch of the 
Marañon, 170 m. W.8.W. of Para. 


mre a town of Brazil, in the prov. of Pará, 18 m. 


of Guru 

Arap’iles, in Spain. See SALAMANCA. 

Ar’aqai, « river of Asia, in Georgia, which, rising in the 
Caucasus, joins the Kur, 25 m. above Tiflis, 

Araran’gua, a river of Brazil, falling into the sea 
about 50 m. to the S. W. of San Antonio de Laguna, after 
a course of about 60 m., 15 of which are navigable from 
its mouth. 

Ar’‘aras, Sierra d’, a range of mountains in Brazil, 
forming part of the boundary between the prov. of 
Minas-Geraes and Goyaz. 

Ararat, a district of Australia, in the British colony 
of Victoria. It is one of the princi gold-mining dis- 
tricts, and contains a 1 of about 52,000. 

Aries a river of N. Carolina, emptying into the 

adkin. 


without a double epigynons disc, pentamerous flowers, Ararat. in Pennsylvania, a township of Susquehanna 


@ valyate corolla, alternate leaves without stipules. and 


co. 


ors turned inward, opening lengthwise. They are|Ar’arat, in Virginia, a post-office of Patrick co. 
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nus of malacopterygious 
ide, or Herring family, 
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Ararat (Mount), à famous, mountain of Asia, in 
Armenia, on the confines of the Russian, Turkish, and 
Persian empires; Lat. 39° 4X N.; Lon. 44° 35 E. Its 
base is washed by the Araxes, from whose low plain it 
rises to an immense height, terminating in two conical 
peaks, one. much higher than the other. After many 
fruitless attempts to reach its principal summit, or Great 
Ararat, this arduous task was accomplished in 1830, 
by Professor Parrot, who determined its altitude to be 
17,230 ft. above sea-level. The whole of the upper region 
of the mountain, from the height of 12,750 ft., is covered 
with perpetual snow wnd ice, and is frequently the scene 
of tremendous avalanches. It is believed to be of vol- 
canic origin. A. is said to be the Ararat of Scripture on 
whose summit the ark rested, (Gen. vill. 4.) 


Ararat Mountain, N. Carolina. See Por Moun- 
TAIN. 

Aras (the anc. rrr be river of Asia, rising in Arme- 
nia, and flowing past Mount Ararat to the Kur, which 
it enters after a course of about 420 m. 

Ara‘tion, n. [Lat. drt] Ploughing; tillage, 

Ara’tor, in Missouri, a village of Pettis co 

Ara’‘tus, a Greek poet and astronomer, B. in Cilicia; 
flourished about 300 B. c. 

Ara'tus or Sicxox. R. 275 B. €.. delivered his native city 
from the tyrant Nicocles, and, with the help of Ptolemæus 
Philadelphus, restored the republican form of govern- 
ment. D. 216 u c., poisoned by order of Philip, king of 
Macedon. 

Arauea'‘nia, « large territory of S. America, comprise 
ing all the country lying between 87° wd 39° 50’ S Lat., 
and 71° and 75° 20 W. Lon. On the N_ it is bounded by 
the river Biobio; S. by the Valdivia; E by the Andes; 
and on the W. by the Pacific ocean. 
divided into 4 tetrarchles, each governed by a i or 
tetrarch, and subdivided into 9 regues or provinces, 
each of which is presided over by an opowimen. The 
form of government is an intermixed democracy and 
aristocracy. The natives proper of A. belong to the 
Moluches race of Indians, and derived their name of 
Araucanians or Aucas from the Spaniards. A partial 
agricultural industry prevails, but horses, cattle, 
nacos, and vicunas form the principal wealth of the 
country, The inhabitants have a sort of criminal code, 
and a religion which admits the immortality of the soul. 
They are a warlike people. None of the aborigines of 
S. America have resisted with such obstinate bravery 
the attempts of Europeans to reduce them to subjection, 
and, until recently, they retained their independence, 
They learned from the Spaniards the use of cavalry tac- 
tics in warfare, and are now in this respect almost unri- 
valled, The gov. of A. was republican until 1859, in 
which year a Frenchman, named M, de Tonneins, who 
had travelled through the country, formed a party of 
adherents, and proclaimed himself sovereign, under the 
title of King Aurelius Antonius I. To get rid of him, 
the opposite party called for the aid of Chili, whose 
troops defeated and made him prisoner in 1862. He 
eventually was liberated, and retired to France. After 
having his regal title formally recognized in the course 
of a lawenit, he returned to A., was again at war with 
Chili in 1869-70; but in 1871 had to sail once more for 
France, where he died in poverty, A. was nominally 
annexed to Chili by a law of Oct. 13, 1875. 

Arauca’ria, n. [From Araucania ) (Bot.) A genus of 
trees, order /inacew. The Chili pine, A. imbricata; is a 
very remarkable evergreen tree, found in the Cordil- 
leras of Chili; height 50 to 100 ft., rarely 160 ft. The 
trunk is quite straight, and without knobs, with astrong 
arrow-like leading shoot, pushing upward. It is cov- 
ered with a double bark, the inner part of which, in old 
trees, is from 5 to 6 inches thick, fungons, tenacious, 
porous, and light; and from it, as from almost every 
other part of the tree, resin flows in great abundance. 
The branches are horizontal, inflexed. and ascending at 
the extremities. The leaves are sessile, ovate-lanceolate, 
stiff, straight, verticilate, imbricate, and closely encir- 
cling the branches ; concave, rigid, glabrous, je yn abe and 
remaining attached to the tree for several years. The 
male and female catkins are on separate trees, The 
cones, when ripe, are globular, from 3 to 4 in. in diame- 
ter, and of a dark brown color. The wood is white, and 
toward the centre of the stem bright yellow. It is 
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hard, and might prove valuable for many uses if the Arbitra’tion, n. (Law.) The investigation and deter-| disposed that when cut transversely it appears ramified 


places of growth of the tree were less inaccessible, The 
A. imbricuta has been introduced into Europe. 


Fig. 173. — ARAUCARIA IMBRICATA, (the Chili Pine.) 


Arau ‘co, a S. prov. of Chili, created in 1852 from the N. 
rt of Araucania, Area, 13,714 aq.m.; pop, 140,896, 
esides 30,000 Indians, who still maintain their inde- 
pendence in the interior Cap. Arauco, on a bay of 
same name, 300 m, 8. of Valparaiso. 
Arau’ré,« town o! Venezuela, S. America, 60 m, E N. E. 
of Truxillo; Lat. 9 7! N., Lon. 69° 28’ W. Pop, 10,000. 
Arban, a small island of Europe, in the Adriatic gulf, 
separates from Croatia by a narrow channel, Cap. of 
the same name. Php. abt. 4,000. 
Ar’ba, in Indiana, a post-office of Randolph co. 
Ar’balest, ARCU'BALEST, AR'BALET, Av’BALIST, n. [Lat. 
arcubalista; Fr. urbal-ste.| ( Mil.) A cross-bow. This 
weapon is supposed to have been introduced into Euro- 
n armies by the crusaders, although used long before 
n the chase. The arrows used with the cross-bow were 


short and thick (quarrels, bolts). The weapon was used 
in the English armies after the reign of Richard I.; but 
the Italians, and especially the Genoese, were most ex- 
pert in the yse of it atone time. So deadly a weapon 


Fig. 174. — ARBALEST OR choss-OW. 


was it at one time considered, that papal bulls were 
issued in the twelfth century condemning and forbidding 
its use in combats between Christians. It was disused 
in England, as a weapon of war, in the reign of Henry 
vin. Crossbows were of several sizes; the large or 
stirrup cross-bow was bent by the foot —See ARCHERT. 

Arbalesti’na, n. (Mil) In the fortified castles of the 
middle ages, a small window, through which the arbal- 
isters shot their arrows. 

Ar’ balister, n. A cross-bow man. 

Arbela, or Brot, in Turkey in Asia, a town of the 
ans of Bagdad, 40 m. E. by S. of Mosul, Lat. 36°) 

T N. Lon. 44° E. This was formerly a large city, and 

is renowned in history as the scene of the great victory 
(B. ©. 351) obtained by Alexander the Great over Darius, 
which caused the complete subversion of the Persian 
empire. Pop. abt. 6,000, 

ee in Michigan, a township of Tuscola co, Pop. 

0, 


Arbe'la, in Missouri, a post-office of Scotland co. 

Ar biter, . Fr. arbitre.) A person appointed or chosen 
by parties engaged in controversy. to examine into and 
decide their differences; an umpire; an arbitrator, One 
who rules or controls. 

u. a To judge; to arbitrate, 

Ar’bitrable, 4. That depends upon the will. 

Arbitrage, n. rr) Arbitration. (n.) 

Arbitral, a. Which relates to arbitration. 

Arbit/rament, n. Determination; decision; will. 

(Law.) The award or decision of arbitrators upon a 
matter of dispute which has been submitted to them. 

Arbitrarily, adv. By will only; despotically; abso- 
lutely. 

Ar’bitrariness, n. Quality of being arbitrary. 

Arbitrary, 4. [Fr. arbitraire, from Lat. arbitrarius.] 
Depending on will or discretion. It is used of a ten- 
dency to abuse the possession of power, and be harsh | 
and unforbearing. Tyrannical; despotic: harsh; die- 
tutorial; imperious: selfish; irresponsible. 


Ar’bitrate, v. a. and n. [Fr. arbitrer.) To act as an 
arbiter or arbitrator. 
server of something; to hear and decide; 
determine. 


mination of a matter or matters of difference between 
contending parties, by one or more unotticial persons, 
chosen by the said parties, and called arbitrators or re- 
ferees. Any matter may be determined by A, which 
the parties may adjust by agreement, or which may be 
the subject of a suit at law. Any person who is capable 
of making a valid and binding contract with regard to 
the subject may, in general, be a purty to a reference or 
arbitration. Every one is so far, and only so far, bound 
by the award as he would be by anagreement of the same 
kind made directly by him. In common law it is en- 
tirely voluntary, and depends upon the agreement of the 
as to waive the right of trial in court by a jury. 

n Pennsylvania, however, there exists compulsory A. 
Either party iu a civil suit or action may enter ut the 
prothonotary’s office a rule of reference, wherein he shall 
declare his determination to have arbitrators chosen on 
a certain date, to be mentioned therein, not exceeding 30 
days, for the trial of all matters of variance in the suit 
between the parties. On the day appointed, they meet 
at the prothohotary's office and endeavor to agree upon 
arbitrators. If they cannot so agree, the prothonotary 
makes out a list, on which are inscribed the names of a 
number of citizens, and the parties ulternately strike, 
each, one of them from the list, until only the number 
agreed upon, or fixed by the potenia, are left, who 
are to be the arbitrators, time of mevting is then 
fixed, ut which the arbitrators, having been sworn or 
affirmed justly and equitably to try all matters at vari- 
ance submitted to them, proceed to hear and decide 
the case. Their award is filed in the office of the pro- 
thonotary, and has the effect of a judgment, subject, 
however, to appeal, which may be entered at any time 
within 20 days from the filing of such award.— Bouvier. 

Arbitrator, „. An umpire; un arbiter.—A ruler; a 
governor, 

(Law.) A disinterested person to whose judgment and 
decision matters in dispute are referred, An A. ought 
to be incorrupt and impartial. His powers and duties 
are conferred und imposed by the submission. He is 
bound by the rule of law, and cannot award anything 
contrary thereto, His authority is at an end as soon 
as the uward is made. 

Ar’bitratrix, Ar’bitress, n. A female arbiter. 

Arbit'rement, n. Decision; determination. 

(Law.) The award of the arbitrators. — See ARBITRA- 
MENT. 

Ar’bitry, n. [Lat. arbitrium.] Free will. 

Arboe’, a parish of Ireland, in the counties of London- 
derry and Tyrone. 

Arbo’ga, a town of Sweden, on the navigable river Ul- 
viscen ; pop. 3,576, 

Arbo’gastes, a Gaul, who entered the service of the 

Roman emperors Valentinian and Theodosius. On the 

death of the former, he placed upon the throne the rhe- 

tovician Eugenius, which usurper was defeated by The- 
odosius. A. escaped to the mountains, and at last put an 

end to his life, about 305. 

rbois, (ar-bwaw’,) a town of France, dep. of Jura, on 

the Cuisance. It is well built, in a valley encircled by 

hills and vineyards, which produce good white wines. 

Pichegru was born here. Pop. 7,126. 

Arbola-bre'a, n. Gem.) A greenish-gray resin, from 
the canarium album of Manilla 

Arbor. u. [Lat, a trec.] A bower; a place of retire- 
ment and shelter in a garden, &c., formed of trees or 
shrubs, 

(Mech.) The principal spindle or axis which commu- 
nicates motion to the other parts of a machine. 

Arbor Dianæ, [Lat, the tree of Diana. The metal 
silver was called Diana by the old alchemists.) (Chem.) 
Metallic silver deposited by the influence of mercury in 
the form of a tree. The experiment is made by dissoly- 
ing 15 grains of nitrate of silver in half a wineglassfal 
of water, adding a few globules of mercury, and allow- 
ing the glass to stand at rest for some hours. 

Ar’bored, a. Furnished with an arbor. 

Arbo’reous, Ar’borous, a. (Lat. arboreus, from 
arbor, u tree.| Belonging to u tree or trees; — woody, 
or growing in wood. 

( Bot.) 'Tree-like, in size or appearance. 

Arbores cence, u. at. arburescence, from arboresco, 
from arbor, u tree.) The state of being arborescent; the 
resemblance to a tree. 

Arbores’cent, a. Kesemblinga tree; 88 

Ar’boret, n. It. arboreto.) A small tree or shrub; a 
place planted or overgrown with trees. 

Arboretum, u.; N. Annore’ta. [Lat.] (Hort) A 
plantation of trees or shrubs; an arboret, 

Arbor Hill, in Jawa, a post-office of Adair co. 

Arbor Hill, in Virginia, a postoflice of Augusta 
co. 

Arboricultural, a. Relating to arboriculture. 

Arboriculture, n. [Lat. arbor, and cultura, from 
colo, cultus, to cultivate.] The art of cultivating trees 
and shrubs. — See PLANTATION. 

Arboriculturist, n. One who practises arbori- 
culture. 

Arbor‘iform, a. [Lat. arbor, tree, and forma, form.) 
That has the form of a tree. 

Arborist, n. One who makes trees his study. 

Arboriza'tion,n. Tho appearance or figure of a tree 
or plant in minerals or fossils. 

Ar'borous, a. See ARBOREOUS. 

Arbor-Satur’ ni, . [Lat.,Saturn’s tree.) (Chem.) Asub- 
stance formed by hanging a plate of zinc in a solution 
of acetate of lead, 


A 


To be a hearer, beholder, or ob. Ar’bor-vyi'tze, n. [Lat., the tree of life.) (Bot.) See 
to decide | THUJA. 


(Anat.) The cortical substance of the cerebellum, so 


like a tree, whence its name. 

Arbor vita, iu Alabama, a post-office of Bullock co. 

Arbroath’, See ABERBROTHWICK. 

| Ar’buckle, in W. u., a twp. of Mason co. 

Ar’busele, n. [Lat. arbuscula.) A little tree or shrub 

Arbus’cular, a. Resembling a shrub. 

Arbus‘tive,a. That is ted with trees or shrubs. (x.) 

Arbus'tum, n. [Lat.] An orchard, hop-garden, or 

. — ot, J English ph poet, 
rbuth’'n Onyx, an p! Han and B. 
1675, He settled in London, and 7700 was appointed 
physician to Queen Anne, which office he held until his 
death. He was a noted wit, and the companion and 
collaborator of Pope, Swift, and other eminent literati 
of that period; D. 1735. 

Ar’butine, n. (Chem.) Colorless bitter needles, soluble 
in water; reaction neutral; obtained from the leaves of 
the arctostaphylos uva ursi. Form. Cahil. 

Arbu'tus. n. (Bot.) A gen. of plants, d The 
A. unedo bears a red fruit somewhat like a strawberry, 
whence the plant has been familiarly named the Straw- 
berry-tree; its bark and leaves are astringent. It is 
found in the greatest luxuriance about the lakes of Kil- 
larvey, in Ireland. i 

Are, n. [Fr. from Lat. arcus, a bow, an arch. Etymol. 
uncertain.) (Geom.) A portion of a circle or other curved 
line. The are of a circle is the measure of the angle 
formed by two straight lines drawn from its extremities 
to the centre of the circle. The straight line joining 
the ends of an are is its chord, which is al less than 
the arc itself, In Fig.177, d d is the chord of the axe d 4 d. 

—An arch; a vault. 

Arc, Joan of. See Joan or Arc. 

Ar’ca, n. [Lat.] (Antig.) A chest, in which the Romans 
were accustomed to place their money; the coffin in 
which persons were buried, or the bier on which the 
corpse was placed previously to burial. 

(Zoöl.) A gen. of bivalve shells, distinguished by their 
great number of teeth, resembling those of a fine saw. 
Arcada, or Ancabk, in Michigan, a township of Gratiot 

co. 

—A township of Lapeer co. 

Arcade’, n. [Fr. from arcus, a how.] (Arch.) A series 
of arches of any form, supported on pillars, either en- 
closing a space before a wall, or any building which is 
covered in and paved; or,when used as an architectural 
feature for ornamenting the towers and wallsof churches 
entirely closed up with masonry. ‘The cloisters of the 
old monasteries and religious houses strictly 
speaking, arcades. The term is also applied to a covered 
passage having shops on either side of it. Two A. in- 
scribed in greater A. are called geminous A. This ar- 
rangement, seen for the first time in the Byzantine 
architecture, became common in the Gothie buildings. 
Often in the latter there are three inscribed 4, and 


dis 


Fig. 175. — gr 
Cathedral of Toulouse, (France.) 


ARCADE, 


that in the middle is sometimes greater than the two 
others. Fig. 175 represents a rarer example of four 
areades concentred under a common arcade, 

Arcade, in New Fork, a township and village of Wyo- 
ming co., about 35 m. S. E. of Buffalo, 

Arcade, in Wisconsin See ARKDALE. 

Arcad‘ed, d. Furnished with an arcade, 

Aren dia, the classical name of Middle Peloponnesus, 
now forming the modern province of Arkadia, in the 
Morea, Greece. It vcenpiex a high tableland lying be- 
tween Lat. 37° 15’. and near 38° N.; Lon. 21° 44 to 22° 
35’ E., having on the N. Achaia, E. Argolis, W. Elis, and 
on the 8. Laconia and Messenia. Area, 1,600 sq. m. It is 
interseéted by mountain ranges, some of which are very 
lofty, and contains plains of some extent. Its principal 
river is the Koufia (Alpheus), the largest in the Morea. 
Lake Stymphalus, of classic mention, is found here. 
From its elevation, A. is much colder and more rigorous 
than the rest of the Morea. The inhabitants still retain 
their primitive mode of life as shepherds, living in tents, 
and pursuing n migratory existence. The plane, fir, 
ilex, chestnut, oak, &c., are common, and deer and game 
plentiful. Chief towns, Tripolitza, Londari, Karitena, 
Kc. Many interesting ruins are seen here, among them 
the remains of the cities of Phiguleia, Megalopolis, and 
Pallantium. Pop, 113.719. 

( Hist.) From its first inhabitants, the Pelasgi, the land 
derived the name Pelasgia. In later times, it was divided 
among the 50 sons of Lycaon, into kingdoms, and re 
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ceived from Arcas the name Arcadia. In the course of 
time, the small kingdoms made themselves free, and 
x confederacy. The principal were Mantinea, 
minondas obtained a victory, und a tomb (now 
the village of Mondi), Tegea (now Tripolitza), Orchome- 
nus, Pheneus. Psophis, and Megalopolis Their chief 
deity was Pan; their chief business, breeding of cattle 
and agriculture. This occasioned the pastoral poets to 
select Arcalis for the theatre of their fables. Thus it 
has been made to appear ns a paradise, although it was 
from deserving this character. 

ia, in I Hunte, a post-office of Morgan co., 40 m. 


Arewa 
SW. of Springfield. 
Aren'‘di 


2 — 


a, in /wèiuna, a post-office of Hamilton co., 31 
m. N. of Indianapolis. 
Kansas, a post-office of Crawford co. 
Louisiana, a post-office of Bienville par- 
ish, abt. 50 m. E. of Shrieveport. 
in — tien ee and township of 
Tron county, 4 miles 8. of Knob ; pop. of township, 


‘dia, in New York, a post-village and township of 
Wayne co., on the Erie Canal, 185 m. W. — Are 


Area‘dia, in N. C, a P. O. of Davidson co. 


An NE. of Fi 


Ohio, a post-office of Hancock co., abt. 10 


m, N.E. A 
Aren'dian, in Rhode Island, a post-office of Washington 


Vo in 


a post-office of Sullivan co. 


Tennessee, 
9 in Wisconsin, â post-village and township of 
re’ 
ship 


co., on Trempeleau river; pop. of town- 
an, and Arca‘dic, a. Pertaining to Arcadia. 


Areca‘dius, Emperor of the East in 395, was the elder 


yn = 


sun of Theodosius the Great. Rufinus (J. v.,) was mur- 
dered by his order. He married Eudoxia, known to pos- 
terity as the persecutrix of sostom, B. 383; p. 408. 
ee ee ame of readia, 

next column. 


A in California, a post-village and township of 
reata, p o! 


co., at the head of the Bay of Humboldt; pop. 


924. 
Are’-boutant, „ Fr.] An arch-formed buttress, much 


—— it sacred edifices built in the pointed style, 
as also in other structures, and commonly called a flying 
buttress, whose object is to counteract the thrust of the 
main vault of the edifice. It is also called arched but- 
tress and arched abutment. In the accompanying figure, 
the design of a church in the pointed style 

the 12th century, A A form the arc-boutants. 


Fu. 176. — POINTED STYLS, (12th century.) 
a Greek philosopher, 8 316; D. 241 nc.— 


„ arche: Lat.arcus. Etymol. uncertain.] A 
Place covered with an arch ;-a vault; the vault 


of the heavens. 
A portion of the circumference of a circle or 


hea 
Geom.) 
curve; an arc. 

(Arch.) A mechanical a of blocks of any 
hard material disposed in the line of some curve, and 
— * ono — by their mutual pressure. The 

un are 


nit 


> 


Fig. 177. 
ARCH OF NAVE OF A NORMAN CHURCH 
AT GLOUCESTER, ENGLAND. 


the arch (p¢,.cp) between its crown 
called its or flanks. The 


a 
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stones which compose the arch, all wedge-sha’ 

smaller at the under end than at the upper, are 21 
voussiirs, trados, or soffit, and the upper euds the extra- 
dos, or back. The line joining the extremities of the 
arch (DD) is called its span, and one drawn perpendicular 
to the span, from its central point to the centreof the 
bottom of the Keystone (G H), its rise. These lines are 
niso called the chord and versed sine of the arch: The 
Exyptians and Assyrians are said to be the first nations 
who used the arch in their buildings; arches, both of 
stone and brick, having been found by Belzoni, Wilkin- 
son, and Layard, at Thebes, Gizeh, Nimroud, and Khor- 
sabad. The form of the A. is supposed to have been 


known to the Greeks, although there is no evidence in| A 
Archzolog ic, Archwolog ical, a. 


archmology. 
Avehnolagisi, x. (Fr. — 


the remains of their temples to show the truth of the 
supposition. The Romans were fally acquainted with 
its constructive value, and were probably the means of 
introducing it, in its most simple and primary form — 
that of a semicircle — into European architecture. The 
only forms u. until the adoption of the pointed arch 
in medieval tecture, in the 12th century, were the 
semicircle, segment of a circle, and ellipse. The horse- 
shoe form. peculiar to Arabian architecture, was proba- 
bly derived from the ent of a circle greater than a 
semicircle. The pointed arch was used by the Arabs as 
early as the 9th century, and is sup to have been 
introduced into Europe at the close of the first crusade, 
and adopted in various forms as a prominent feature in 
Gothic architecture. The mechanical principles of the 
construction of arches will be treated under the head of 
BRIDGE, g. v. 

Arca‘num, n. [Lat., from arces, to enclose.) That which 
is encloged; something hidden; a secret. Generally used 
in the plural, arcana, secret things, mysteries. This 
term is of frequent application in the writings of the 
alchemists and ancient philosophical writers, and gen- 
erally used to desi e any substance the mode of pre- 
paring which was kept secret. Thus the old chemical 
. — called the red oxide of mercury, which was 
produced by the action of nitric acid, arcanum rolla- 
num ; sulphate of potash was termed, by the same writ- 
ers, arcanum diplicatum, &c. 

Arch, v. a. To cover with an arch, or with arches; to 
form with a curve.—To bend into the form of an arch. 

—v.n. To build arches, t 

Arch, a. [Propably from Gr. arg, crafty, roguish, and 

rhaps allied to regue.| Cunning; sly; rognish; knav- 
ish; mischievous; wi h; mirthful;—as, an arch lad 

Arch. (Gr. archos, chief; arch#, beginning, origin, the 
first place or power.] Chief; of the first class; princi- 
pal. — A prefix used in numerous compound w . We 
omit those which are self-explaining. 

Arch (Triamphal), a structure raised by the Romans 
to celebrate a victory, or some t historical event; or 
to add an additional lustre to the commemoration of the 
military exploits of a victorious general. These struc- 
tures originated in the custom of adorning with the 
spoils of war the gate by which a successful military 
leader entered Rome on his return from battle, After 
a time these temporary monuments were replaced by 
others of the more endurable nature of stone and 
bronze. The arcus triumphalis, as the Romans styled 
this form of structure, was usually erected in some pub- 
lic thoroughfare. In design they were commonly either 
one large arch, or one large central arch, with one or 
two smaller ones on each side. In every case the fronts 
and sides of the erection were decorated with trophies, 
the entablature being crowned with some piece of sculp- 
tural allegory, beneath which was an inscrintion em- 
blazoning the deeds of the hero in whose honor the arch 
was erected. The most remarkable of these edifices still 


The arch in the highest state of preservation is that of 
Constantine. (See Fig. 178.) Many similar monuments 


Fig. 178.— TRIUMPHAL ARCH OF CONSTANTINE, ( Rome.) 


of departed Roman ponu exist in France, Egypt, 
Spain, and Greece, ce possesses of modern A, the 
2 number. Those of the Porte St. Denis and Porte 

t. Martin, erected in 1673 and 1674 respectively, record 
the victories of Louis XIV. The splendid Are du Car- 
rousel, forming the western-entrance of the Tuileries, 
built in honor of the French armies, was commenced in 
1806, and finished in 1809; in height it is 47 ft., in 
breadth 55, Surmounting it isa great equestrian group, 
composed of a chariot drawn by 4 horses, and guided by 
the :dlegorical figures of Peace and Victory. But the 
grandest and most colossal triumphal A. of modern 
construction is that standing at the end of the Avenue 


Archo 
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des Champs Elysées,at Paris. It was erected to com 
memorate the victories of Napoleon I. and his armies, 
and, although commenced in 1806, was not completed 
until after the revolution of 1830. It has 3 arches, the 
central one being 95 ft. high. In the interior are graven 
the names of the most eminent of the French 

with that. of their leader. London possesses but two 
structures of this kind — the arch at [yde Park, sup- 
porting the equestrian statue of the Duke of Welling- 


ton, aud the Marble Arch. 
Are 


raphy, n. [Gr. archaios, ancient from 
ar-ché, a ow pe sm to describe.) A treatise 
on antiquity. 

rehteo 


logian, n. Same as ARCAÆòLOGIST. 
Relating to 


One versed in 
or in antiqnity, or ancient learning of art. 
s (ark-e-ol’o-je,) u. [Fr. archéologie; Gr. 
archaios, ancient, and logos, discourse.) That science 
which makes us acquainted with the antiquities of 
nations that have lived and died, and the remains of 
various kinds which throw a light upon the history of 
those now existing. Almost every country now boasts 
its national archeological society. The term is capable 
of a very widely extended siguification, including every- 
thing that is connected with the rise and progress of 
any nation, its history, huws, religious observances, pnb- 
lic and private buildings, manners and customs of all 
classes of the people, the arts in use am them, and 
the extent of their acquirements and discoveries in 
science, The archeologist secks to study aud preserve 
any materials which tend to elucidate the objects.al- 
ready mentioned, and these materials naturally resolve 
themselves into three geet divisions, each susceptible 
of further subdivision. The lst class may be dered 
to consist of all records, written or printed, I docu- 
ments, old chronicles, diaries of a public or private na- 
ture, state papers, letters, &c. The 2d may be termed 
oral, or traditional, in contradistinction to the Ist, 
which may be broadly called writien A. and consists of 
the ballads, legends, and folk-lore of a people, their 
sports, superstitions, and the rise and origin, of local 
customs, proverbs, and expressions. The 8d; 
monumental A., consists of works of art, pai 
sculpture, coins, medals, pottery, glass, wooden 
metal utensils, tools of all descriptions, armor, weapons, 
carriages, boats, roads, canals, walls, encampments, 
burial-grounds, earthen mounds for purposes of defence 
or sepulture, and even human and ‘ani remains. 
Every country owns, ip « greater or less pn, ssp 
of antiquity, highly interesting to the are — 2 
From the sculptured stones and obelisks of Egypt and 
Assyria, records have been unravelled by Layard, Raw- 
linson, and other savans, that throw great light on the 
early history of those countries, and offer convincing 
testimony of the indisputable truth of Holy Writ. In 
Mexico and Central America, evidences have been found 
of the existence of a clever und ingenious people who 
had passed from the earth before the discovery of the 
Western hemisphere by Columbus. ' 
Archaic, Archa‘ical, a. [Gr. archaikos, ancient.) 
Ancient; old; obsolete. 1 4 
ioVogy, n. Same as archwology, but not in 
common use. a 
Ar'chaism, n, [Gr. archaismos, from archaios,] An 


ly forelble. o 
los, an 


urch 


islands of the Arctic Sea, 
Altogether its estimated area is sq. m. The 
largest part of this great territory is bleak, sandy, and 
paray sterile. Infmense plains, lakes, and morasses, 
nterspersed with occasional pastures, form the features 
of the country. The principal source of wealth lies in 
the forests, which are almost inexhanstible, Hunting 
and fishing are the principal occupations of the inhab- 
itants. The reindeer, among the tap in the N.W., and 
the Samoyedes in the 45 n D domen . wean Hey, 
hemp, cordage, mats, tallow, tar, tine, potash, 
The patra though of Finnish belgie bave — 
essentially Russian, The Samoyedes, who are in the 
lowest scale of civilization, and over a vast tract 
of country, do not exceed in number 7,000; 

not more than 2,000.—Chief towns, A. the 

and Dwina. Pop. 291,446. 

Arch’angel, or Sr. Micnapt, cap. of the above gov., 
and the principal city and gen N.R lies on 
the Dwina, about 34 m. from its fall Into the White sea. 
Lat. 64° 32’ 8” N.; Lon. 40° 33’ E. It is almost wholly 
built of wood, and has been frequently destroyed by fire. 
Its commerce is very extensive, harbor is situated ono 
mile below the town, and vessels drawing nore than 14 
ft. of water have to lighten in the roads before crossing 
the bar. There is a govt. dock-yard, and numerous private 
ship-building concerns. The entrance to the na, on 
which d. was subsequently built, was discovered by 
Richard Chancellour, an Englishman, in 1554, and was 
for a long time the oniy port in the empire accessible tọ 
foreigners. Prp. 20,178, 

Archangel ie, a. Belonging to archangels, 
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Vica, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, tribe 

Angelicidæ. — Sve ANGELICA. 

Arch’bald, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Luzerne 
county, on the Lackawanna river, 26 m. N.E. of Wilkes- 
barre, An extensive iron trade is carried on here, Hop. 


2,571. 

Archbish’o) n. [Gr. arché, chief, and kopos, 
bishop.) ( . Hist.) [ The title given to a bichon who, 
besides exercising episcopal authority in his own diocese, 
has an admitted superiority over the bishops in his 

rovince, who are sometimes called his sufragans. He 
s also, sometimes, called primate or metropolitan. The 
title was first used in the 4th century. It was at that 
time considered as equivalent to patriarch, or bishop of 
an imperial diocese; as Kome, Constantinople, Antioch, 
Alexandria, Ephesus. England has two A., those of 
Canterbury and York. The former is styled Primate of 
all Englan!, and takes precedence of all under the rank 
of the blood-royal. The election of an A. doeg not differ 
from that of « bishop; but while the latter is only 
installed in his office, an A. is enthroned, An A. is 
styled “Grace,” and “ Most Reverend Father in God,” 
and subscribes himself * by Divine Providence.“ Durin: 
the vacancy of a see, the A. is guardian of the spiritu- 
alities; and he also nominates to the benefices or digni- 
ties xt the disposal of the bishops in his province, if not 
filled ap within six months. 

Archbish‘opric, n. The jurisdiction, place, or prov- 
ince of an archbishop. 

Arch’bold, in O u, a post- village of Fulton co., 41 m 
W. S. W. of Toledo. 

Arch-but'tress, n. An arc-bontant. 

Arch-cham’berlain, Arch-chan’‘cellor, „ 
The nam s formerly given, the first in Germany, aud the 
second in France, to a great officer of the court. 

Archden‘con, n. (Eccl. H st.) A chief deacon; achurch 
dignitary next in rank to a bishop, This office is almost 
wholly abolishe l in the Catholic church. The Episcopal 
church of Eng!and still has A., who are the deputies of 

the bishops to superintend the clergy of each diocese. 

Archdea’‘conry, u. The office, jurisdiction, or res- 
idence of an archdeacon. 

Archdea’‘conship, n. The office of an archdeacon. 

Arehdi'ocese, n. Phe diocese of an archbish« p. 

Archdivine', n. A principal theologian. 

Archdu' cal, a. Pertaining to un archduke. 

Archduch’ess, n. A title given to the females of the 
House of Austria, and to the wife of an archduke. 

Archduch'y, n. The territory of an archduke or 
archduchess. 

Archduke’, n. A duke whose authority and power is 
superior to that of other dukes. In France, in the reign 
of Dagobert there was an A. of Austrasia; and at u 
later period, the provinces of Brabant and Lorraine 
were termed archduchies, The dukes of 4 ustria assumed 
the title of A. in 115 but the dignity wis not con- 
firmed till 1453. In the present day, this title is not 
assumed by any excepting the princes of the imperial 
House of Austria, 

Archduke’dom, n. Same as ARCADUCHY. 

Arched (iircht), p.a. Made with an arch; covered with 
an arch; in the form of an arch. 

Archegosau'rus, n. [Gr. archegos, leader, and sauros, 
lizard.| (Pul.) A fossil saurian reptile, found by Goldfuss, 
in 1847, in large concretionary modules of clay-iroustone, 
from the coal-fiell of Saarbrick. Four species have been 
described. Prof. Owen makes it a remarkable connect- 
ing link between the reptile and the fish, and on these 
grounds: it is related to the salamandrvid-gunoid fishes 
by the conformity of pattern in the plates of the exter- 
nal cranial skeleton, and by the persistence of the chorda 
dorsalis, as in the sturgeon, while it is allied to the rep- 
tiles by the persistence of the chorda dorsulis, and the 
brauchial arches, and by the absence of the occipital 
condyle, or condyles, as in Lepidosiren, and by the pres- 
ence of labyrinthic teeth, as in Labyrinthodon, which, 
however, also ally it to the ganoid Lepidosteus. 

Archela’‘us, a king of Macedon, natural sen and suc- 
cessor of Perdiccas II. He was a liberal patron of litera- 
ture and the arts, and greatly favored, among others, 
Euripides and Zeuxis. D. about 398 B. o. 

Archela’‘us, a Greek philosopher, the disciple and suc- 
cessor of Anaxagoras. A, is said to have had Socrates 
for his pupil at Athens. Flourished about 440 B. o. 

Archela‘us, son of Herod the Great. His reign is de- 
scribed as most tyrannical and bloody. The people at 
length accused him before Augustus, (Judea being then 
dependent upon tome.) The emperor, after hearing his 
delence, banished him to Vienne, in Gaul. To avoid the 
fury of this monster,7 A. D., Joseph and Mary retired to 
Nazareth. 

Archela‘as, the son of Apollonius, a sculptor. He was 
a native of lonia, and is thought to have lived under 
Claudius. He executed in marble the apotheosis of 
Homer, which was found, in 1568, at a place called Fra- 
tocchia belonging to the house of Colonna. 

Archel’ogy, n. [Ske archẽ, a principle, and logos, a 
discourse.) A treatise on principles, 

Archem ‘ora, n. (Bot.) A gen. of plants, ord. Apiacer. 
The water-dropwort, or cow-bane, A. rigida; stem 2-4 ft. 
high; leaves pinnately divided; umbels spreading, 
smooth; petals white: is found in swamps from Michi- 
gan to Florida. Its fruit, with subequal greenish ribs, 
and large purple vitæ filling the intervals, ripe in 
September, is said to be poisonous, 

Ar’chenholz, Jon sec WIA Von, B. 1743, D. 1812. 
Ile was a German historian of great industry and re- 
search; wrote a History of the Seren Years’ War, and 
also a voluminons work on British history, in 20 vols. 

Areh’er, n. Fr, from Lat. arcus, how.] A bowman; 
one who shoots with a bow and arrow, 


Archan: 
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Archer. in Florida, a post-office of Alachua co. 

Archer, in Nebraska, a village of Richardson co., about 
24 m. S. by E. of Brownville. 

Aronen; in Ohio, a township of Harrison county; pop 

Archer, in Teras, a new co. 

Arch/eress, n She who shoots with a bow and arrow. 

Archery, n. [From Lat. arcus.) ‘The art of shooting 
with a bow and arrow. This art, either as a means of 
offence in war, or of subsistence and amusement in time 
of peace, may be traced in the history of ulmost every 
nation, It always. however, declines with the progress 
of time, which introduces weapons more to be depended 
on, and not so easily exhausted as a bundle of arrows 
With the ancients, the sagifarii, or archers, were an 
important class of troops. In the middle ages, the bow 
was much more nsed by the burghers than by the barons. 
The Swiss were famous archers. In modern times, this 
weapon is used by the Asiatic nations, by the tribes 
of Africa, by the American Indians, &c. In 1813 and 
1814, irregular troops, belonging to the Russian army, 
particularly the Bashkeers, appeared in Paris, armed 
with bows and arrows, und made surprising shots. This 
Weapon was the leading arm of the English people for 
centuries, and their expertness in the use of it was pro- 
verbial, Great dependence was placed upon archers in 


Fig. 179. — ANOIENT EGYPTIAN ARCHER, AND QUIVER. 


war; and frequently has the success of a battle been 
attributed to their means, as at Cressy, Poitiers, and 
Agincourt. Mostof the English sovereigns had a body- 
gnard entirely consisting of archers. In the reign of 
Charles II. the Royal Company of Archers, as it was called, 
became merged in the Artillery Company of London. A. 
has been revived in modern times as a pastime, and is 
largely practised throughout Great Britain, Germany, 
and Switzerland; and also in some cities of the 
United States. The Toxopholite Society of Lon- 
don was first established in 1781.—The principal 
instruments employed in A. are the bow, string, arrow, 
glove, and brace. The bows ure generally made of yew 
and ash, and the best arrows come from the latter de- 
scription of wood. The distance to which an arrow can 
be sent by a good archer is generally from 200 to 250 
yards, Interesting particulars of this art may be found 
in Blaine’s Encyclopedia of Rural Sports. 

Arehety’pal, a. Having the nature of an archetype; 
original; constituting a model or pattern. 

Archetype, n. (Gr. archetypos—arch?, beginning, 
original, or origin, and typos, type.] The chief type, 
pattern, or model; the original model from which a 
thing is made; an authentic or original dranght. 

Arehetyp'ical, a. Relating to an archetype. 

Arche’us, n. [From Gr. arché, beginning.) ( Alchemy.) 
A name given by Paracelsus to the original principle in 
nature, Primum mobile, pervading all things and presid- 
ing over all organic phenomena. — Worcester. 

Archibald, in Pennsylvania. See ARCHBALD. 

Archida’mus, the name of five kings of Sparta, of 
whom there is little or nothing to say. 

Archidiac’onal, a. Pertaining to an archdeacon. 

Archido’na, a town of Spain, 34 m. N. of Malaga; 
pop. 8,172. 

Archiepis‘copacy, n. [Gr. archos, a leader, chief, 
commander, and episkopos, a bishop.] The state of an 
archbishop. 

Archiepis’copal, a. Belonging to an archbishop. 

Archiepis’copate, n. The office of an archbishop; 
an archbishopric. 

Ar'chil, Orcrit, CUDBEAR, n. [Corrupted from the Fr. 
orseille.| A violet dye obtained from many species of 
lichens, chiefly the Rocella tinctoria, fuciformis, A. is 
chiefly used to improve the dye of other colors, and to 
give richness and brilliancy to them. The coloring mat- 
ter is due to the chemical principle orcine. In silk-dye- 
ing, A. produces the lilac color; it economizes the use 
of indigo in woollen cloth. It also stains marble violet. 

Archilocus, a celebrated lyric poet of Greece. B. at 
Peros, the son of aslave, though of noble descent, He 
distinguished himself by the violence of his satires, and 
to him is attributed the invention of Iambic verse. He 
flourished abt. B. c. 710-670. 

Archiman'drite, n. [Fr.; from Gr. arché, chief, 


ARCH 


and mandea, a monastery.} In the Greek church, a chief 
of the monks; an abbot. 

Archimede’an, a. Relating to Archimedes. 

Archimedes, the most famous of ancient mathema- 
ticians, was a native of Syracuse. He possessed equal 
knowledge of the sciences of astronomy, geometry, hy- 
drostatics, mechanics, and optics. Among his inven- 
tions were the combination of pulleys for lifting heavy 
weights, the revolving screw, and a spherical representa- 
tion of the motion of the heavenly bodies His inven- 
tive genius was especially exemplified in the defence of 
Syracuse when besieged by Marcellus. It issaid that on 
this occasion he devised a burning-gluss, formed of re- 
flecting mirrors of such power, that by it he set fire to 
the enemy’s fleet. ‘This well-known story is, owever, 
believed to be equally an invention. Upon the city be- 
ing taken by storm, A., then in his 74th year, was 
among those who lost their lives, B. c. 212. His burial- 
place was afterward discovered by Cicero. Nine of the 
works of A. have descended to posterity. 

Archime’des, PurxcipLe or. (Hydraw.) A well- 
known principle in hydrostatics, the discovery of which 
is attributed to the celebrated philosopher whose name it 
bears. This important theorem may be thus defined: — 
When a solid is immersed in a fluid, it loses a portion of 
its weight, and this portion is equal to the weight of the 
fluid which it displaces, that is, to the weight of its own 
bulk of the fluid. An experimental proof of this princi- 
ple is thus obtained :— From one of the arms of a bal- 
ance is suspended a hollow cylinder, having n cylindrical 
mass of any substance capable of exactly fitting into it, 
hanging from it by means of a thread. From the other 
arm of the balance hangs a scale-pan, into which weights 
are placed until the solid cylinder and the hollow one 
are exactly counterbalanced. Water is then poured into 
a vessel around the solid cylinder. until it is completely 
immersed; upon which the weights in the scale-pan will 
preponderate, the solid cylinder seeming to have lost a 
considerable portion of its weight. The balance will, 
however, be brought into equilibrio, if water be poured 
into the upper hollow cylinder until it is quite full. 
Now, as this hollow cylinder is of such a size that the 
solid mass exactly fits its interior, it follows that the 
water with which the hollow cylinder is filled is pre- 
cisely equal in bulk to the solid cylinder; which proves 
that the apparent loss of weight suffered by the tatter is 
Die e equal in weight to a muss of water equal in 

ulk to itself. This very ingenious method forms one 

mode — but not the most exact— by which the specific 
gravity of solids is ascertained. A wonderful story is told 
in connection with the discovery of this important prin- 
ciple. Hiero, king of Syracuse, intending to offer to the 
gods a crown, caused one to be manufactured of pure 
gold. When brought home. the crown appeared to be of 
full weight, but it was suspected that a part of the gold 
had been stolen, and a like weight of silver substituted. 
Archimedes was desired to investigate the supposed 
fraud, and while engaged in solving the difficulty, he 
happened to enter the bath, where observing that a cer- 
tain quantity of water overflowed, equal to the bulk of 
his body, he instantly saw in it the solution of the prob- 
lem. Carried away by his ardor, he is said to have hast- 
ened home, without waiting to dress, crying out. “ bu- 
reka!” (I have found it!)— See SPEC ric GRAVITY. 


Archime’des’ Screw, or SPIRAL Pumpe, n. ( Hydraul.) 


A machine invented by Archimedes, the celebrated Syr- 
acusan philosopher, while studying in Egypt. Observ- 
ing the difficulty of raising water from the Nile to places 
above the reach of the flood-tides, he is said to have de- 
signed this screw as a menns of overcoming the obstacle. 
It consists of a pipe twisted in a spiral form round a cyl- 
inder, which, when ut work, is supported in an inclined 
position. The lower end of the pipe is immersed in 
water, and when the cylinder is made to revolve on its 
own axis, the water is raised from bend to bend in the 
spiral pipe until it flows out at the top. The A. is still 


Fig. 180. — DoUBLE-THREADED A. SCREW. 


used in Holland for raising water, and draining low 
grounds, The Dutch water-screws are mostly of large size, 
und are moved by the wind, one windmill furnishing suf- 
ficient motive-power to kes p several screws going ut once. 
Arch ing. p.a. Curved as an arch. 
Archiog’rapher, n. [Gr. archos, chief, and grapho, 
to write.] The head-secretary. 
Archipelag'ie, a. Relating to an archipelago, 
Archipel ago. n. A term applied to such tracts of 
sea as are interspersed with many islands. It is 
more especially wpplied to the numerous islands of the 
#Egean Sea, or that part of the Mediterranean lying 
between Asia Minor and Greece. These islands are 
principally divided into two groups called the Cyclades 
and Spurudes, The former contains the islands of Kyth 
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nos, 2 Seriphos, Keos, Anoros, Tenox, Naxos, Thera, 
Tos, Melos, Kimolos, Kc all belonging to Greece, and 
formiug the prov. of the Cyclades, containing an aggre- 
gute lation of 120,037. The grvup cousists 
of 84306 Rhodes, Samos, Mitylene, Leniuus, &c., aud 
belong to the Turkish empire, forming the sa or 
government of Djeziri Bahri. The islands of both 
grou; 

reh 


A 
great avast number of islands within the 
trupics, and extends between 95° and 155° E. Lon.; and 
114 8. and 19° N. Lat, having on the N. aud N.W. the 

Chinese sea; N.E. and E. the Pacific: and S. and S. W. 

the Indian ocean. It bas been separated into 5 divisions, 

each distinguished by peculiarities of situation, climate, 
aud productions; viz.: lat div., . 99° to 1108, iu- 
cludes Sumatra, Java, Bali, Lomt Madura, Banca, 

Billiton, the Malayan peninsula, and the W. or 
ortion of Borneo. — 2d div., Long. 124° to 1309, includes 

Sambawa, Flores, Sandal-wood island, Timor, 
and the E. part of Borneo to 3° N. Lat. —34 div., Long. 
14° to 130°, Lat. 10° 8. to 2 N. includes Ceram, Gil- 
lolo, the Papuans, Aru islands, -A div, Loug. 

11% to 125°; and Lat. 4° to 10° N., includes es 

the Sooloos, Palawan, and N.E, part of Borneo, — Sth a 
last div. includes the remainder of the Philippines, and 
is the only portion within the limit of the hurricanes, — 
See Banca, Borsno, Cetepes, Java, SUMATRA, Puit- 
Pines, A — The other archipelagos will receive sepa- 
rate notice, each under its proper name, 

Architect, n. [Fr. architecte, from Lat. architectus ; Gr. 
architekton, Iront teang, ia repare, to make, to work. 
One skilled in the art of building; one wees or de- 
sigue buildings, éc., aud superintends their erection; 
a cuntriver. 

Arehitee'tive, a. Used in architecture. (R. 

Architecton’‘ic, Architecton ical, a. Skilledin 
the art of bui „ (u.) 

Architec’tu a, Pertaining to architecture, or to 
the art of building; that is, according to the rules of 
architecture, 

Architecture, u (See Ancutrzcr.) The art or science 
of building accordin, certain proportions and rules 
determined by the chareaher and future appropriation 
of the edifice to be erected. It bears differeut denomi- 
nations, according to the sent for which it is applied. 
When called Cird A, it has for its ubject the coustruc- 

tion of any public or particular buildings intended to 

meet the requirements of social man. is class of A. 

may be subdivided intu domestic, rural, and monumental, 

agreeably to any particular object it has in ve,. Mi- 

tary A, relates to the erection of works necessary to 

the defence or attack of a town ur territory. See Fonti- 

FICATION —Nacal A. bas for its object the coustruction 

of marine vessels, whether intended ey Ler of war 

or commerce. See SHIP-BUILDING. — Hydraulic Archi- 
tecture siguifies the art of conducting and retaining 
bodies of water; as ulso that of the formation of struc- 
tures necessary for the same purpose, See AQUEDUCT; 

Burpee; Caixal, Ac We have bere but to treat of eed 

A and more only of mmumental and reliywus A. 

at all epochs, and of all nations; because it is in the ereo- 

tion of religious edifices that the architect has displayed 
all the resources of his art; and that with every religi- 
ous system there has invariably been a correspouding 
architectural system, forming both its symbol aud its 
material realization. A. constitutes n table art, but 
this is only when a people or nation shall have arrived 
ata certain point of civilization, wealth, and luxury. In 
its origival design, we can consider it but as an indus- 

trial pursuit, which had for its object the providing of a 

shelter tor mankind against the inclemency of the 

seasons. And, whatever oo | be the perfection to which 
the state of A. has attained in any country, there is al- 
ways found certain characteristic features belonging to 
it that reveal the first principles of its origin. It is also 
found that writers generally agree in recognizing three 
different types of A, of which every one relates to the 
three different estates of the human race. The oldest 
ple were erds, agriculturists, and hunters. The 

rst of these led an errant and migratory existence, and 
tended their flocks in the more fertile plains. They 
were consequently obliged to provide themselves with 
such movable dwellings as it would be practicable to 
carry with them during their peregrinations. They ac- 
cordingly invented the tent, which forms the evident 
type oF all Chinese A.: the inhabitants of that country, 
in common with all the Tartar tribes, being originally 
nomuls, or. in other words, shepherds, and cenobifes, that 
is to say, dwellers in tents. Un the other hand, the ag- 
riculturist, finding himaelt onder the necessity of fixing 
his permanent habitation in the country of his choice, 
was obliged to build a homestead eer strong and 
commodious to shelter not only himself family, but 
also his herds and harvests. The hut or oatloge with 
sloping roofs waa the first result of this porn aA As 
for those people who lived by the chase, or by ing, 
their mode ot life, in ineessantly roaming over moun- 
tains and forest countries, suggests the belief that they 
were contented to take shelter in such natural excava- 
tions as the rocks might present to them, or to dig cavi- 
ties called barrows, in which they domiciled, This man- 
ner of habitation may be judged from the ruins of Petra, 

(Fy. 181,) on the S. of the Dend sea, in Arabia Petra. 

Altogether, we ouglit not to believe that the art of A. in 

any country has reference to any unique principle or 

type; because, if the Chinese system of A. be derived from 

a tent, that of Greece from the primitive hat, and that 

of India from subterraneous excavations, others will 

admit that Egyptian A. proceeds from a combination of 
tbese two last principles. It is impossible, in the actual 


will be severally described in their proper places. 
‘ago (Eastern), Ixnay, or Matar. This 
contains 
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state of science, to fix exactly for such remote periods the 
chronology of A.: neither does the general p of this 
work permit ofa condensed general article on its history. 


Fig. 181.— RUINS or PETRA. Arabia.) 


We will, therefore, give only such a sketch of the prin- 
cipal orders as will enable the reader to refer to the 
varions names under which will be found all that is im- 
portant to know of the A. of any conntry. To Greece 
we are indebted for the three principal orders of A., the 
Doric, the Tonic, and the Orinihian; Rome added two 
others, both formed out of the former, the Tuscan and 
the Ompiriie. Each of these bas a particular expres- 
sion ; c that a building, or any parts of one, may be rude, 
solid, neat, delicate, or guy, accordingly as the Tuscan, 
the Doric, the Tonic, the Corinthian, or the Composite 
are employed, The columns of these several orders are 
easily di-tinguishuble to common observers, by reason 
of the ornaments that are peculiar to thelr capitale; but 
the scientific difference consists in their proportions. 
The Tuscan order is characterized by ite simplicity and 
strength. It is devoid of all ornament. The Doric is 
enlivened with ornaments in the frieze and capital. The 
Jmic is ornamented with the volute scroll, or spiral 
horn; its ornaments are in a style of composition be- 
twixt the plainvess of the Doric and the richness of the 
Corinthian, The Corinthian is known by its capital 
being adorned with two sorta of leaves; between these 
rise little stalks, of which the volutes that support the 
highest part of the capital are formed. The pee 
is nearly the same as the Corinthian, with an addition 
of the Ionic volute. In their private buildings the Ro- 
man architects followed theGreeks; but in their public 
edifices they far surpassed them in grandeur. During 
the dark ages which followed the fall of the Roman em- 
re, the clissic architecture of Greece and Rome was 
lost sight of, but was again revived by the Italians at 
the time of the restoration of letters. Tho Gothic atyle 
was so called because it was first used by the Visigoths ; 
but at first it was vastly inferior to that which we nw en 
Gothic, and which exhibita grandeur and splendor with 
the most accurate execution, The Samm and Norman 
styles were so called becuase they were respectively 
used by the Saxons before the conquest of England, and 
by the Normans after, in the building of churches. The 
Saxon style was distinguished Ly the semicivealar arch, 
which they seem to have taken partly from the Romans, 
and partly from their ancestors on the continent of 
Europe. The Norman was particularized by the fol- 
lowing features: the walls were very thick, generally 
without buttresses ; thearches, both within and withont, 
semiciroular, and supported by very plain and solid còl- 
umns. (See Fg. 177.) These two styles continued to be the 
prevailing modes of building in England until the reign 
of Heury IL, when a new style was introduced. which was 
called Modern Gothic, Whether this was purely a devi- 
ation from the other two modes, or whether it wae de 
rived from any foreign source, is not known. Tt is, how- 
ever, supped to be of Saracenic extraction, and to have 
been introduced by the crusaders. This style is die- 
tinguished by its numerous buttresses, lofty spires and 
pinnacles, and large and ramified windows, with a 
panes of ormamonts througheat. In the 16th and 
6th centuries the tasto for Greek and Roman A. re- 
vived, and brought the five orders again Into use, al- 
though for sacred edifices the Saxon and Gothic styles 
still maintain the preeminence. It was in Italy that 
the reaction began which resulted in the deposition 
throughout the whole of Europe of the Ogivale A. The 
Gothic art had not taken great root in Italy, and nearly 
all of the buildings built in the Ogivale style show traces, 
more or less numerous, of the persistency of the Roman 
art. The contemplation of those classical monuments $o 
plentiful in the Italian states, brought hack, year by year, 
the Italian architect to them as to a school for imitation 
The first signs of this revolution in art were manifested 
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we must mention the illustrious names of Bramante, 

Michael-Angelu Buonarotti, Rafselle, Ban-Gallo, Bal- 

thasar Peruzzi, Giacondy, San-Micheli, Vignola, Ser 

and Ammanati, The style of that epoch bas reveiw: 
the distinguishing title of Renaissance, We need not 
further pursue this sketch of the history uf A. as the 
innamerable buildings erected within the two last oenm- 
turies in Europe and in America ure well known to 
every one; and it belongs more peculiarly to a special 
treatise, in which to criticize the tendencies exhibited 
by the A. of this period. Besides, the modern A. pre 
senta no idiosyncratic character which would permit us 
to give to it a particular name; as, for a long time 

it has continued to imitate, with more or less skill, all 

the antique monuments and works of the great masters 

of the art who lived in the 16th and 16th centuries — 

See ARAMAN; BYZANTINE; CELTIC; Onan kan; Composite; 

Conuytitay; Domo; Eoyrtian , Gotu; Lyptan : Ionic; 

NURMAN ; RENAISSANCE; ROMAN; ic; Saxon; Tuscan; 

Ac. Seo 's History o America, 4 vols. 

Architra n. [Fr., from Gr. archos, chief, and Lat 
trabs, a baun. The lower of the three principal mem- 
bers of the entablature of an order: being. as its name 
imports, the chief beam employed in it, and resting im- 
mediately on the columns, It is sometimes called epi- 
atylum, from epi, upon, and styles, column. The height 
of the A. varied in the different orders, as also in different 
examples of the same order.—A. cornice, an entablature 
consisting of an A. and cornice only, without the inter- 
position of a frieze. It is never used with columns or 
pilasters, unless through want of height.—A. of a door 
or windme, a collection of members and mouldings round 
either, used for the decoration of the aperture. The 
upper part, or lintel, is called the traverse; und the 
sides, the jamba. 

Archives, u. . [Fr.; Gr. archeion, from arch, begin 
ning, origin.) A collection of written documents, com 
taining tue rights, privileges, claims, treatises, consti 
tutions, Ac, of a family, corporation, community, city, 
or country; also, the place where such records are kept. 
The A. of the U. States are easily accessible, and proper 
recommendation will n them to any one who wants 
to use them for ecien purposes, 

Archivist, A keeper of archives or records, 

Archivolt. n. [Fr. archivolte It. archivolio, from Lat. 
arcus, & bow, and volutus, turned.) (Arch.) The orna- 
mental band of mouldings round the voussoirs, or arch; 
stones of an arch which terminates borizuntally upon 
the impost. It is decorated, us to the members, anal- 
ogously with the architrave, which, in arcades, it muy 
be suid to represent. (See Fig. 170.) 

Arch’-lute, n. (%,) See Lore. 

Archly, adv. (See Ancn.) Shrewdly; wittily; rogniehty ; 
jestingly. 

Archmock’,n. Principal mockery, or jest. (o) 

Arch’ness,". Quality of being urch; cunning ; shrewa- 
ness; waggishness; roguishvess. 

Ar’chons, „. pl. The highest magistrates in ancient 
Athens. = ATTICA.) e Jews, also, bad A. during 
their captivity. 

Arch 8S in Pennsylrania,a post-office of Blair c 

Arch'sione, n. (Arch.) The stone that binds an arch; 
the keystone. 

Arch way, n. A way or passage under an arch. 

Archwite, n. The wife of a person of high rank. (0.) 

Arch“ wise. ade. In the form of an arch. 

Arch uork, n. The formation of arches. 

Arch’y, «. That resembles an areh. 

Ar’chytas, a Pythagorean philosopher and mathema- 
tician; n. at Tarentum, about n. C. 400. He is kuown as 
having been one of the first to apply the theory of 
mathematics to practical uses, 

Ar’cis-sur-Aube, a town of France, dep. of Aube, òs 
the river Aube; Lat. 4% f N.; Lon. 4° E.; is the 
entrepôt of the fron of the Aube valicy. This place 
suffered heavily during the campaiga of 1814. — 
Napoleon I Ised with a much smaller force one of 
the principal divisions of the allied army. Jp. 3,090. 


Ar’cograph, „ [From Lat. arena, a bow, and Gr. 


grapho, I describe.) An instrument by means of which 

acirculararc may be drawn without the use of a oen- 

tral point. 
In, in Minois, a post-township of Douglas co. ; pop. 

2,332, 

Arco ln, in Indiana, a post-village of Allen co, 8 m. 
NV. of Fort Wayne. 

Arco la, in Jwa, a post-office of Monona co, 

Arcola, in Louisiana, u post-office of St. Helena par. 

Arco'ta, in Minnesota, a village of Washington co. 

Arcola, in Ohio, a village of Lake co. 

Arco'la, or Gum Srxiyo, in Virginia, n post-village of 
Loadoun co, 146 m. N. of Richmond. 

Ar‘cole, (ur-kelai,) [Eng. Arcola,) a village of Italy, in 
Lombardy, 15 M. K. S. E. of Verona; aserics of sanguinary 
battles took place here on the 16th, 16th, and 17th Nov., + 
1796, between the Austrinns, and the French under 
Napoleon I.; when the latter gained a splendid and sig- 
nal victory. 

Are. in Nebraska, n village of Saline con about 86 
m. W., of Nebraska 37 

Arcon. JN Cravor Lesiceatn , an eminent French 
engineer, B. 1733. He distinguished himself by the in- 
vention of the famous fluating batteries u at the 
siege of Gibraltar, in 1782. D. 1800. 


about the idth contury. But, it te to the celebrated Arcos de la Frontera. « town of Spain, in Ande 


Brunelleschi, born in 1877, that posterity has rightly a- 
corded the title of restorer of the antique A. After him, | 


lusia, on the river Guadalete, 29 m. N.E. of Cadiz; pop. 
in 1557, 13,000. 


the one who most contribnted to the artistic movement Arcot’, a maritime district of Hindostan, in the Carnatic, 


of which we have spoken, was L B. Alberti, of the noble 
Florentine family of the Alberti. Amongst the crowd! 
of great architects produced by Italy in the 16th century, | 


and presidency of Madras, Area, 13,400 aq. m. Near the 
const the country is low and fertile, but further inland 
it becomes hilly, and full of jungles. Agriculture is 
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largely followed on the ryot system. (See IxptA.)—Manuf. 
Cotton stuffs und iron.— Towns. Arcot, Vellore, Cudda- 


fore, &c. Pop. 1,751,016. 


Anoor, a city, cap. of the above dist., and formerly of the 


Carnatic. Lat. 12° 5# N.; Lon 79° 24 E. It contains 
many ruins,among them the palace of its ancient princes, 
or nibs. The inhabitants are principally Mobam- 
medans, and speak Hindostanee ; they have a handsome 
mosque and other religious edifices. A. came into pos- 
session of the British in 1801. It lies 68 m. W. S. W. of 
Madras. J. 53,168. 

Are’tia, or Tiger Mora, n. (Zoll.) A gen. of night-flying 
insects, fam. B-mbycidæ. The one selected for illustra- 
tion is well known and abundant. It measures from two 


and a half to three inches in the expanse of the fore, 
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| pared to those produced by the gaseous terrestrial at- 
| mosphere in the solar spectrum near the horizon, and 
they may have a similar origin. The two systems, 
therefore, the one formed by five metallic rays or lines, 
and the other by black, gaseous bands, are independent 
of each other. A. wus supposed to be the nearest star 
to our system visible in the northern hemisphere, but 
this idea is now exploded. 

Ard. [A.S.) An aflix signifying natural disposition; as, 
Goddard is a divine temper; Reinard, a sincere temper: 
Giffard, a bountifal liberal disposition; Bernard, 
filial affection, &c. 

Ard, or aird, is also a Celtic root meaning height (comp. 
Lat. arduus, high). which appears in many geographical 
names in Ireland, Scotland, France, &c. 

Ardagh’, in /reland, a bishopric in the co. of Armagh. 
— A parish in the co, of Cork.— Another parish, co. of 
Limerick. — Another parish, co. of Mayo.— Another 
parish, co. of Meuth. — A village and parish in the co. 
of Longford; pop. 4.524, 


Fig. 182. — 11cer-m tH (Arctia caga) 


wings, which are of a rich brown color, with numerous 
irregular spots and streaks of cream-white; the hind 
wings bright red, with blue-black spots; the thorax 
brown, with a red neck-band, and the abdomen red, with 
blne-black bars, The caterpillar is dark brown, and 
very hairy, the hairs on the tack dusky, and those on 
the neck and sides reddish, the head black: its food is 
nettles, chick weed, lettuce, strawberries, &c. When full) 
fed, it spins itself a web, wherein, at the latter end of 
April, it changes to the chrysalis state; and the moth 
appears about the end of June or beginning of July. 

Are’tic, a. Ur arktikos, from arktos, a bear.) An epi- 
thet given to the North Pole, or the pole raised above our 
horizon. It is called the arctic pole. on account of the 
constellation of the Little Bear, the last star in the tail 
whereof points out the north pole.— Arctic circle isa 
lesser circle of the sphere, parallel to the equator, and 
23° 30 distant from the north pole, whence its name. 
This and its opposite, the Antarctic, are called fhe (wo 
polar circles, and may be conceived to be described by 
the motion of the poles of the ecliptic round the poles 
of the equator, or of the world. 

Arctic Highlands, a name sometimes given to that 
region of N. America lying bet. the month of the Mac- 
kenzie river and Hudson's Bay.—See BRITISH AMERICA, 

Arctic Ocean, or Nortuern Icy Sea, extends from 
the Arctic Circle. Lat. 66° 30’ N., to the N. pole. aud 


washes the N. shores of Europe, Asia, and America; 
known respect'vely as the White Sea, the gulis of Obi, 
Kara, and Yenisei, and the Polar Sea. The chief rivers 


Ardara, a town of Ireland, in the prov. of Ulster, 15 m. 
N.W. of Donegal, at the head of Loughrismore bay. 

Ard bear, an inlet of the sea, on the coast of Galway, 
in Ireland. It forms a fine harbor, at the head of which 
stands the town of Clifden, 

N enn, a town and parish of Ireland, in the co. 
of Meath. 

Ard’candries, a parish of Ireland, in the co. Wex- 
ford. 

Ard/eanny, a parish of Ireland, in the co. Limerick. 

Ard’carne, a parish of Ireland, in the co. Roscommon. 

Ard’cath, a parish and village of Ireland, in the co. 
Meath. 

Ardeav’an, a parish of Ireland, in the co. Wexford. 

Ard’clare, a parish of Ireland, in the co. Roscommon. 

Ardclin’‘is, a parish of Ireland, in the co. Antrim. 

Ardeollam, a pirish of Ireland. in the co. Wexford. 

Arderony, a parish of Lrelaud, in the co. Tipperary. 

Arden, n. [Lat.] A gen. of birds, sub-fam. Ardeine ; 
the HERON, q. v. 

Arde'by l. a town of Persia, prov. of Azerbeitzan, 38 m. 
from the Caspian sea, from which it is separated by a 
high chain of mountains. It is an inconsiderable place, 
falling into decay, and only noted for containing the! 
tomb of Sheikh Suffu, the founder of the Suffite dynasty | 
of Persian monarchs, and of a religious sect. It is still 
a great resort for pilgrims. 

Ardèche’, a dep. of France, lying along the W. side of 

the Rhône, which separates it from the Drôme. Lat. 

between 44° 16/ and 4% 21’ N.; Lon. between 3° 50’ and | 
4° 50 E.: area. 2.1% sq.m. The greater part of it is 
occupied by the Cevennes mountains, of which Mont 

Mezen rises to the height of 6,770 ft. Its surface com- 

prises besides, forests, meadows, and vineyards. Rivers. 

The Rhône, Loire, Cance, and Ardèche. The forests pro- 

duce vast quantities of chestnuts, and the culture of the 

vine is carried on extensively. The wine of St. Peray 


embonching into it are, in America, the Coppermine, 
Mackenzie, and Black; and, in Asia, the Obi, Yenisei, 


Lena, and Colima. Its princ, islands are Spitzbergen. 
the Laffudens, Wongatz. und Nova Zembla, in Europe: 
those of New Siberia, in Asia; and the Polar Archipel- 
ngo, in America, An expanse of ice of nearly 4,000 sq. m 
extends during an eight months’ winter round the pole, 
and even in summer the temperature is at freezing-point. 
From this region come the icebergs which drift into 
the N. Atlantic. In 1878, an expedition under Nor- 
denskjild crossed the Kara Sea, and continued its route 
by Behring’s Straits towards Japan, thus perhaps de- 
Monstrating a new commercial route connecting the 
Atlantic with the Pacific Ocean. The highest altitude 
then reached in the A. Ocean was 83° 20/ 267, or 39914 
m. from the Pole, by Markham, in 1876. See NORTH-WEST 
and NORTIL-EAST PassaGes, p. 1792,und Arctic Sea,p, 205. 
Arctiidae, n. pl. (Zahl.) A sub-family of Lepidopter- 
ous insects, fam. Sphingida, comprising those species 
which have the wings deflexed in repose, the posterior 
pair not extending beyond the costa of the anterior. 
Arctostaph’ylos, n. (Gr. arktos, a bear; staphylos,a 
cluster of grapes.) (Bot.) 
A gen. of plants ord. Fa- 
bacee.—The A. ura ursi 
is a shrub 1 foot high, 
growing in mountains in 
the N. States and Canada; 
flowers in short, termined 
clusters; drupe globular, 
abont as large ns a cur- 
rant. The leaves are as- 
tringent, and much val- 
ued in nephritic com- 
plaints. The Indians use 
them for mixing with to- 
bacco. — The Alpine bear- 
berry is found in the 
Alpine regions of the 
White Mourtains. Its flowers are white, its berries 
grateful, and are sometimes used as food. 
Aretu'rus, n. [Gr. arklos, a bear, and oura, the tail.) 
(Astron.) A star of the first magnitude, in the constel- 
lation Boiites, or Arehtaphylor, 26° S. E. of Cor Caroli, 
and Coma Berenices, with which it forms an elongated 
triangle, whose vertex is at A. The star is so called 
because it is situated near the tail of the Bear. Accord- 
ing to M. Secchi, the spectrum of A. presents the sume 
fine metallic raya as Orion and Scorpion (Antares). The 
appearances which render, at first sight, these spectra so 
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is highly esteemed, The silk-worm is also largely raised 
The paper produced at Annonay is among the very best 
in Europe. There nre other important mannfactures 
and industries. A. has 3 arrond. and is under the juris- 
diction of the Cour impériale at Nimes. Chief towns, 
Privas, the cap., Annonay, and Aubenas. Pop. 387,174. 
Anpicue, a river of France, which gives its name to the 
above dep. It rises in the Cevennes, and, after a course 
of 45 m,, falls into the Rhône above Pont St. Esprit. 
Arde’cleave, a rillage of Ireland, in co. Londonderry. | 
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dent fever,” “alcohol is an ardent spirit.”—Fierce ; wehe 
ment. 
“ With flashing flames his ardent eyes were filled.”— Dryden. 
— Passionate ; affectionate; used generally of desire. 
“With baughty pride may bear her charms confest, 

And scorn the ardent vows that I have biest."— Prior. 
Ardently, adv. Eagerly; affectionately. 
Ardentness, u. The quality of being ardent; ar 

dency; ardor. 
Ard' fert. a town and parish of Ireland, co. Kerry. 
Ard field, « parish of Ireland, co. Cork, E. of Ross bay. 
Ardfin’nan, a parish of Ireland. in the co. Tipperary. 
Ard’glass, « seaport and parish of Ireland, in the co. 
Down. This was once a place of great strength and im- 
portance. 7 m. S E. by R. of Downpatrick. Php. 1,100, 
Ardguin’, a parish of Ireland, in the co. Down, op 
Lough Strangford. 
Ardkeen’, a parish of Ireland, in the co. Down. 
Ardkill’, a parish of Ireland. in the co Kildare. 


Ard le’, a parish of Ireland, in the co. Tipperary, 
3 m. N. by W. of Cashel. 

Ard more, a village and parish of Ireland, in the co. 
Waterford. 

Ard'more Head, a 
forming the E. side of 
Lon. 70° 43' W. 

Ard mulenn, a parish of Ireland, in the co. Meath, 
3 m. E. N. E. of Navan. 

Ardna’geehy, a parish of Ireland, in the co. Cork. 

Ardan glass Bay, an inlet on the W. coast of Ireland, 
co 180. 

Ardnamurchan Point, a promcatory on the W. 
coast of Scotland, in Argyleshire, forming the most 
westerly point on the mainland of Great Britain. Lat. 
5% 45 N.; Lon. 6° 8730” W. 

Ardanr cher, or HORSELEAP, a parish of Ireland, co. 

„ Meath. 

Ar doch, a village of Scotland, in Perthshire, 8 m. N. 
of Dumblane. It is celebrated for its 1 ne antiquities. 
Ar‘dor, n. I Lat. from ardere, to burn; Ur. ardeur.) Heat, 
in the literal sense; as, the ardor oi the fire.— Heat. in 
a figurative sense; as, the ardor of passion, of love, of 

courage. 

Ar’doye, a town of Belgium, 14 m. S. S. W. of Bruges. 


Pop. 5.146. 

Ardoyne. a parish of Ireland, in the co. Carlow. 

Ard’patrick, a parist: and village of Ireland, in the 
co. Limerick. 

Ardra‘han, a parish of Ireland, in the co. Galway. 

Ard’ree, a parish of Ireland, in the co. Kildare, 1 m. 
8. of Athy. 

Ar’dres, a small, but well-fortified town of France, in 
the dep. of Pas-de-Calais, 9 m. 8.E. of Calais. In its 
vicinity, in June, 1520, was held the famous meetin 
between Francis I., king of France, and Henry VIII. o. 
England. The pompand magnificence displayed on both 
sides during the 18 days of the meeting, gave rise to the 
name of the “Field of the Cloth vf Gold,” as the appel- 
lation of the place of rendezvous. 

Ardris’tan, a parish of Ireland. in the co. Carlow. 

Ardros’san, a seaport and parish of Scotland, ih Ayr- 
shire, on the Firth of Clyde, 24 m. W. S. W. of Glasgow. 
Pop. of parish, 7,173. 

A Mlagh, a parish of Ireland, in the co. of Meath, 
on the Boyne. 

Ard'shir. See ARTAXERXES BEBEGAN. 

Ard’skeagh, a parish of Ireland, in the co. of Cork, 


ape ig in the above parish, 
oughal harbor. Lat. 51° 37/ N.; 


Ardee’,a barony, town, and parish of Ireland, in the 
co. Louth, 40 m, N.W. of Dublin; pop. 4,480. | 

Arde’idre, n. pl. (Zoöl.) The Heron family, comprising 
grallatorial birds which are formed for wading, and gen- 
erally seek their food on the margins of rivers and lakes, | 
and in marshes, where they obtain fish, reptiles, and 
even small mammalia, They have the bill acuminate, | 
compressed, acute, und the edges usually notched at the 
end; the frontal feathers generally extending beyond 
the nostrils, the inner toe connected by a basal web to 
the otber. This fam. includes the Herons, the Aigreltes 
or Egrets, and the Bitlerns. 

Ar‘delan, a prov. of Persia, forming the E. division of 
Kurdistan; 200 m. long. by nearly 160 broad. Senua, 
the cap. is in Lat. 359 12“ N.; Lon. 40° E. It produces 
fine oak timber and gall-nuts, the latter of which is ex- 
ported to India. The tribes of this country are nomadic, 
and incessantly engaged in war and rapine. They have 
a language of their own, and some of their chiets pos- 
Sess great power, 

Ar‘dency, n. [Lat ardens, pp. of ardere, to burn.) 
Ardor; eagerness; warmth of passion; as, “the ar- 
dency of our love for the Redeemer.” — Boyle, 

Ar’dennes, a dep. of France, bordering N. on the 
duchy of Luxembourg; Lat. between 49° 13/ and 50° 
10 N.; Lon. between 4° 5’ and 5° 21’ E.; area 1,955 sq. 
m. Desc. In the N. it is full of mountains and woods, 
in the S.E. the soil is chalky, in the S. W. it consists of a 
rich loam, and in the K. it is stony —Rtvers. The Meuse 
and the Aisne, with their aflnents.— Prod. Corn in 
abundance, cattle, horses, and sheep. Min. Iron, slate, 
marble. — Manf. Ironmongery, cashmere shawls, cloth, 
Ke. Turns. Mezieres, Rethel, Rocroy, Sedan, Vouziers. 
Pop. 36,864. 

The Forest of Ardennes, which occupies the N. part 
of the above dep., extended far into Germany in the 
time of Cæsar, but is now rather a series of heights and 
woods, than an entirely connected forest. Here, as the 

‘rest of Arden, Shakspeare is believed to have laid the 
scene of his famons comedy, “ As You Like It.” — Sir 


different, depend on wide bands of absorption, which arc 
absent in A., well marked in Orion, and still more devel- 
oped in Antares. These obscure and ill-defined bands 


are independent of the metallic lines, and may be com- 


| Ar’dent, a. (Fr. from Lat. See Arpexcy.] Hot; burn- 


Walter Scott has also celebrated it in his novel of Quen- 
tin Durward, 


ing; fiery; causing a sensation of burning; as, an “ ar- 


2 m. S. by E. of Charleville. 
Ard'straw, a parish and village of Ireland, in the co. 
Tyrone. 
Ard' tren. a parish of Ireland, in the counties of Ty- 
rone and Londonderry. 
Arduous, a. [Lat. arduus, steep, high.] Lofty; hard 
to climb, 
* High on Parnassus’ top her sons sbe show'd, 
And pointed out those arduous paths they trod. — Pope. 
—Figuratively, difficult; attended with great labor. 
The arduous employment that God designed with him.“ 


ard uously, adv. In an arduous manner; with diffi- 

culty. 

Ar’duousness, n. The state or quality of being ur- 
duons; height; difficulty. 

Are. The plural present indicative of the substantive 
verb to be. 

—n. The French superficial square measure, the side 

of which is 10 metres, or 82:809 knglish feet. It 

consists, therefore, of 1076-44 English sq. feet. The 

next denomination in the ascending scale is the Decare, 

or ten ares, and the Hectare, or 100 ares. In the de- 

scending scale the 10th part of an are is called a Deciare, 

and the 100th a Centiare. 

‘rea, n. [Lat. probably from ares, to dry; it was fər- 

merly a place where corn was piled up to be dried before 

it was threshed.] Any plain or open surface; superticial 

contents; space enclosed within lines or boundaries; any 

enclosed space. 
(Grm.) The superficial contents of any figure. 
(Gerg.) The contents of any surtace. 

Areca, n. ere Areec.| (Hot.) A gen. of trees, ord. 

ulmacee, distinguished by having pinnate leaves and 

double spathex The A. catechu is a tall, slender, and 
graceful palm. Its stem is from 6 to 8 inches only in 
diameter, but the sheaf of green leaves that springs out 
of its cop is 30 to 40 feet from the ground. Its fruit is 
the well-known Betel nut, remarkable for its narcotic 
and intoxicating power: from the same popular fruit is 
prepared n kind of catechn. This tree grows all over 
tropical India. and the whole archipelago, including the 
Philippines. Its Malay name-is Pinang, hence Puls 
Pinang is the Betel-nut island. In nearly all the lurge 
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felands it has a different name, an indication that it is 
indigenous. In Javanese it is called ja mbi, and a region 
on the N. coast of Sumatra, where it is very abundant, 
has therefrom received its name. In favorable situations, 
this tree begins to bear when it is six years old, and 
usually yields about 100 nuts in a loose, conical cluster. 
Each nut, when ripe, is about as large as a pullet’s egg, 
and of a bright ochreous yellow. This yellow skin en- 
closes a husk, the analogue of the thick husk of the 
cocoa-nut. Within this is a small spherical nut, closely 
resembling a nutmeg, but very hurd and tough when 
taken directly from the tree. It is chewed with n green 
leaf of the siri, Piper betel. — Sve Berri, and Cre 

A. oleracea, the Cubbage-palm, whose huge terminal 
bud is known by this name, is a tall tree, 100 to 200 fect 
high, with a comparatively very slender stem, growing 
in the W. Indies. ‘The bud or cabbage is sweet, nutritious, 
and delicate; but when cut off, the tree dies. 

Arecife’, a seaport, and cap. of Lancerota one of the 
Canary islands; Lat. 280 56’ N.; Lou. 15° 36/ W.; pop. 
2.778. 

Areek’, adr. [A. S. reac, smoke.] In a reeking condi- 
tion; smoking; steaming. 

Arefac' tion, n. [Lat. arefacio—aren, to dry, and facin, 
to make.| The act of drying; the state of growing dry. 

Arefy, v.a. To exhaust of moisture; to dry. 

Are'nn, n. [Fr. arene; Lat arena, sand.] A term ap- 
plied to that part of an amphitheatre where the com- 
bats of gladiators and wild beasts took plice; froin its 
being usually covered with sand. It is now used in a 

neral sense to denote a place where any contest or 
Stapley of power takes place. 

Are’na, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township of 
Towa co. 

Arenare, in Michigan, a post-village of Bay co., situate 
on Saginaw bay. 

Arena’ceous, a. [Lat. arenaceus, from arena, sand.) 
Sandy; having the properties of sand. 

A. Rocks, (Geol.) The name given to rocks composed 
entirely, or to a large extent, of grains of silex. Beds 
of loose sand occur extensively in the more recent de- 
posits. The grains, either of quartz or flint, are gen- 
erally water-worn and rounded. In older deposits, the 
grains of sand are bound together by silicious, c 
ous, argillaceous, or ferruginous cements. It is se 
that a rock is composed of quartzose materials alone; 
grains or particles of other mineral substances are fre- 

nently mingled with the grains of quartz. Silvery 

akes of mica are seldom absent; and they often occur 
in layers parallel to the planes of stratification, causing 
the rock to split into thin slats, and exposing a glitter- 
ing surface. These are called micacenus sandstones. 
When grains of feldspar occur, it is a feldspathic sand- 
ston, Often large quantities of calcareous matter, 
either as cement or as distinct grains, occur ; and the 
are called calcareous sandstones. The presence of lime 
can always be detected by the effervescence which takes 

lace on the application of muriatic or other acid. 
When the sandstone is coarse-grained, it is usualls 
called grit. It becomes eomglomerate, or pudding-stone, if 
the’grains are large enough to be called pebbles; or brec- 
cia, if the fragments ure sharp and angular. 

Arena’ria, Sano-wort, n. Pune. arena, sand.) A gen. 
of mere weed-plants, ord. Ciryophyllacee, 

Arena’rious, a. Relating to sand; arenaceous. 

Arena'tion, n. (Med/.) Sibulation, or the sprinkling 
of hot sand upon ths bodies of patients. 

Arendahl, in Minnesota, a post-township of Fillmore 


co. 
Aren dal. a seaport town of Norway, 75 m. N.E. of 


Christiansand; Lat. 58° 27° N.; Lon. 8° 50 25” E.; pop. 
5,800. 

Ar’endtsville, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Adams 
co. 

Aren’ga, n. (B..) See SAGUERUS. 

Arenilit'ie, a. [From Lat. arena, sand, and Gr. Lithos, 

stone.) Relating to sandstone. 

Are’ is de Mar, a seaport of Spain, in Catalonia, 26 
m. N.E. of Barcelona; pop. 4,976. 

Arenose’,a. Sandy; full of sand. 

A’rensburg, a seaport of Russia in Europe, in the 
gov. of Livonia, at the month of the gulf of Riga. It 
is the cap. of the island of Oesel. Pop. 4,120. 

Arenzville, in Zlin», a post-village of Cass co., 
abont 48 m. W. of Springfield. 

Are’ola, n; pl. ARgoLæ. Lat., a small open space or 
circle, diminutive of rea.) (Anat. and Physiol.) A term 
applied to the small interstices of minute cellular or 
other tissues, through which the sinallest vessels and 
nerves piss. It is also applied to the small red or brown- 
ish circle which surrounds the nipples of females, or the 
ring which surrounds the pustule of small- or cow-pox. 

(Bot) Space marked out on a surface. 

Are’olar, a. Resembling or relating to an areola. 

(PN.) Marked ont into definite spaces. 

Areoln’tion, u. Any small space distinctly bounded 
by something different in color, texture, & — Worcester. 

Arcon eter, n. A name of the instrument more com- 
monly called IHyprometer, q. „. 

Areomet'rie. Areomet'rieal, a. 
arcometrx, or hydrometry 

Areometry. n. Same as HYDROMETRY, Y v. 

Areop'azite, Areop'agist, n. A member of the 
Areopagus. 

Areopagit'ie, a. Relating or pertaining to the Areop- 
agus. 

Areop'agus, n. [Gr. Arts, Mars, and pazos, a hill j 
(Hist) The name of a hill or rocky eminence lying to 
the W ofthe Acropolis at Athens. which was the meet- 
ing-place of the chief court of judicuture of that city; 
bende called the council of A. It was of very high an- 
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tiquity, and existed as a criminal tribunal long before Arf vedsonite, n. ( Min.) A mineral. probably mono- 


the time of Solon. Son enlarged its sphere of juris- 
diction. and gave it extensive powers of a censorial and 
political nature. He caused it to consist of exarchons 
who had creditably passed the scrutiny to which they 
were subjected at the termination of tveir period of 
office. As u court of justice, it took cognizance of capi- 
tal crimes, as murder, arson, &c.; und it also exercised 
a certain control over the ordinary courts its censorial 
duties were of avery extensive and inquisitorial nature, 
for the preservation of order aud decency. Religion 
also came within its jurisdiction, which punished im- 
piety in whatsoever form. Pericles succeeded in greatly 
diminishing the power of this council, nnd deprived 
it of many of its old prerogatives. It still, however, 
seems to have retained a great degree of power; but in 
later times, when corruption of manners prevailed 
among the people, it lost its moral influence and nu- 
thority: yet it continued to exist down to a very late 
period, Some say that the apostle Paul was taken be- 
fore this council; but the Scripture does not bear out 
this idea. It would seem, rather. that the Athenians 
had taken him to the hill in order to hear him expound 
his new doctrines. 

Arequi’pa, a province and dep. of S. America, in the 
republic of Peru; Lat. 16° 30° S.; Lon. 7½ 11 W. It 
contains a mountain, and also a city, of the same name, 
and lies between the western Cordillera of the Audes, 
and the Pacific ocean. It produces wheat, maize, sugar, 
gold, silver, copper, sulphur, nitrate of soda, and wine 
and brandy; all of which are exported via Islay, its 
trading-port. The mountain called A. is of volcanic for- 
mation, and reaches wu altitude of 20.320 ft. The entire 
country around muy be said to exist ina chronic state of 
subterrancous convulsion, having been frequently deso- 
lated by earthquakes. Pup. about 160,000, principally 
composed ot Indians. 

AREQUIPA, cup. of the above dep. was, previous to 1868, 
one of the largest. and suid to h: the most benu- 
tiful, city in Peru. It was bert y built of stone, had a 
fine cathedral, and many churches and convents; and 
carried on flourishing manufactures of gold and silver 
cloths, woollens, and coi tons. It was originally founded 
by Pizarro, and had, until recently, about £0,000 inhabit- 
ants. On the lath August, 1868, this city was almost 
utterly destroyed by a tearful earthquake, which deso- 
lated the entire sea-board of Peru. So complete and 
terrible were its results, that not a church was left 
standing, ner a house habitable. The massive construc- 
tion of the buildings was, however. able to resist its 
earlier shocks, and accordingly permitted the inhabitants 
to escape into the open air; but this did not altogether 
suffice to counterbalance its continued violence, about 
200 persons losing their lives eventually. Alter this ca- 
tastroplie, with the aid tendered by the Chilians and 


Ar’gaens, Mount, the highest 1 


clinic, having a vitreous lustre; pure black color: in 
thin scales, deep green, or brown, Streak gray ish- green. 
Opaque except in very thin splinters. Fracture imper- 
fectly convhoidal. — Comp. Silica, 505; sesquioxide of 
iron, 269; protoxide of iron, 121; soda, 105 = 100. It 
occurs in black hornblende-like crystals, in Greenland. 
zuntain of Asia ME 


nor. in the pashalic of Karamania; height, 13,000 ft. 


Argal, or Ar’gols, n. (Chem.) The commercial name 


ot impure cream of tartar, or acid tartrate of potash, us 
it is taken in the form of an incrustation from the inte- 
rior of wine-casks. It has usually a red tinge, due to 
the coloring matter of the grape. 

Argali, n. (Z4).) A species of wild sheep, found on 
the mountains of Siberia and Kamtschatka. It so closely 
resembles the moution, as to be regarded by many natu- 
ralists as the same species. — See MouFFLon. 

Ar’gand, Amé, a Genevese, who invented the lamp 

called by his name, which was first made in England in 
1782. D. in England, 140%. The A. lamp has a circular 
wick to admit a double current of air, and has been for 
a long time in common use. 

Ar’gaum, a town of Central India, 40 m. from Ellich- 
poor, where Wellington (then General Wellesley), in 
1803, ned a decisive victory over a Nagpoor force, 

Argelan' der, Frienricn WiineLw AUGUsT, B. at Me- 
mel, 9. He studicd at Konigsberg, and becoming 
early attracted to the scienco ot astronomy, was em- 
ployed by Bessel to make observations, and in 1520 was 
appointed his assistant in the observatory. In 1823, he 
succeeded Walbeck as astronomer at Abo observatory, 
Finland. He commenced here a conrse of observations 
on those fixed stars possessing a perceptible proper mo- 
tion; and, ultimately, published a catalogue of not less 
than %% stars of this character, For his discoveries, he 
rece the great Demidoff prize from the academy of 

. Petersburg. After his removal to the university of 
Bonn in 157, A. published the “Uranometria Nova” 
(Berlin, 1845): and in 1546, his Astronomical Observa- 
aims, giving the positions of 22,900 stars of the north- 
ern heavens, from 45° to 80° declination, Of late years) 
A. had much studied the changes of light in variable 
stars. D. 1875. 

Argem'one. n. [Gr. aroma. a disease of the eye.] 
(Bot.) A gen. of herbs with yellow juice, ord. Papace- 
racer. The horn-poppy, A. Mertcana, found in all the 
States, has a stem 2— ft. high, branching, armed with 
prickly spines, and axillary and terminal yellow flowers 
on short peduncles. Its seeds are narcotic, purgative, 
and diuretic. The juice of the plant was formerly 
employed as a remedy for ophthalmia, whence its 
name, 

Ar’gens, Jean Baptiste DE Boyer, Marquis D’, a French 
miscellaneous writer, B. 1704. Choosing the profession 


other nations, the people of A. commenced a partial re- 
storation of their city; but in Feb., 1869, it was again 
visited by shocks of earthquakes, by the last of which 
many persons were hurt, but, fortunately, none killed. 
Many citizens, in consequence, resulved to quit A. for 
ever. Pop. 30,000, 

Aretz’us, a Greck physician of the time of Vespasian. 
His works are held in great repute. An English trans- 
lation was published in London, 1837. 

Arethu’sa, ( Myth.) One of the Hesperides. — A daugh- 
ter of Nereus and Doris, first a nymph of Diana, then 
metamorphosed (see ALPHEUS) into a fountain situated 
in the city of Syracuse. As Theocritus composed his 
idyls on her banks, she is often made the muse of 
torals. This fountain, mentioned by Cicero (Verr. lit 
537), Pliny (Hist. Nat. lib, ii. %3) and many po a now 
degraded into a sort of public Washing uteusil for the 
poor racnseanns. 

( Bot.) A gen. of small plants, ord. Orchidaceae. — Disa. 
Perianth with its segments cohering at base; lips spur- 
less; adnate to the column at base, deflected at the end, 
and bearded inside; pollen angular.—The A. bulbosu 
is found in wet meadows from Ginada to Virginia. At 
the top isa single, large, fragrant flower, of a rich purple 
color, 

Ar’etin, Jon sx Crnistorn FRIEDRICH, BARON vox, a 
celebrated German bibliographer: B. 1773. He was cu- 
rator of the royal library at Munich, and member of the 
most important German academics. Among his many 
works are, a History of the Jews in Bavaria, sundry 
treatises on mnemonics, the diving-rod, &c., &c. D. 
1824. 

Areti'no, Pietro, an Ttalian satirist of great eminence, 
was B. in fuscany, 1492. Though of profligate life, and 
unprincipled in his writings, the caustic satire of his li- 
bellous verse gave him a high reputation, the patronage 
of sovervigns, and the friendship of his illustrious con- 
temporaries, Michael Angelo, Titian, and Tasso. He 
notably made himself famous by his bitter satire upon 
the indecorons life of the nuns, and the profligacy of the 
cardinals and higher priesthood, He also satirized to 
such an extent the European sovereigns, that he ac- 
quired the title of the “ Scourge of Princes.” Tis poeti- 
cal works include a tragedy, and five comedies full of 
wit and genuine comic humor. D. 1557. 

ARETINO, or ARI Guiro, See GUIDO p'AREZZ0. 

Areva“ to, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, on the Adaja, 
29 m. N. N. E. of Avila; pop. 5.162. 

Arez’zo (anc. Arretium), a city of central Italx. in the 
rich plain of Chiana, 31 m. E. by N. of Sienna. Petrarch 
was born here in 1304, and the adjacent country gave 
birth to Vasari, Bacci, and Aretino A. is very ancient, | 
and was formerly one of the principal states of Etruria. 
It was famous for the terra-cotta vases it produced, which 
were ranked by Pliny with those of Samos, and Sagun- 
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tum. Pop. of prov. 219,550; of city, 11,081. 


of arms, he served a campaign in Germany, and then 
retired to Holland, where he wrote the Lettres Chinnises 
and other works. Being invited by Frederick the Great 
to the Prussian court, he was ap pointed director of the 
academy at Berlin, and D. there in 1771. 

Argen kon. Réxé Louis Voyer D,a French statesman, 
was a friend of Voltaire. B. 1696; D 1707. 

Argen’son, Marc Prerre, Count v', an eminent French 
statesman, B. 1096. Atter filling subordinate offices, 
he succeeded M. de Breteuil, as minister of war, in 
1732. Alter the death of Cardinal Fleury, the war 
which was at that time raging threatened the very ex- 
istence of the French power; but the vigorous adminis- 
tration of A., and his singular capacity for selecting 
competent generals, speedily reversed the tide of events, 
and secured a succession of victories to the French arins, 
until peace was restored, in 1748, by the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. A. becoming obnoxious to Md une de Pom- 
padour, the mistress of Louis XV.. lost the royal favor, 
and was exiled; but after her demise he returned to 
Paris, where he p, 1764. A. was a pitron of letters, and 
the friend of Voltaire; and to him was dedicated the 
great Encyclopédie of Diderot and D'Alembert. 

Argent. n. Fr, from Lat. argentum, sivi ( Her.) 
A term borrowed from the French to express the metal 
silver when nsed in armorial bearings. It is generally 
left white in the fields and charges of all couts-of-arms, 
whether colored or engraved. 

Silvery; like silver. 

| Argen’ta, a town of Central Italy, 18 m. S.E. of Fer- 
rara; pop. in 1861, 15,296. 

Ar’gental, a. Pertaining to silver. 

Ar’gentan, a town of France, dep. of Orne, cap. of 
an arrond., and seated on a river of the same name, 22 
m. W. by N. of Ale neon. It is well built, has agree ble 
promennsdes, and possesses manufactures of linen, lace, 
(point d'Alençon), K. Pop 6,221. 


Ar’gentane, GERMAN SILVER, PACR-FONG, or BRirten 


Plarx. n. (Chem.) Au alloy consisting of copper, mekel, 
and zinc, in various proportions, in imitation of the 
Chinese silver of pack-fong. The maillechort of Paris, 
with a sp. Er. of 7 18, consists of Cn 65, Ni 16-8, Zn 13, Fe 
34. Each maker has his own receipt for imitating, or 
improving this preparation, extensively employed as a 
basis for plating with silver; forks and spoons, and arti- 
c of domestic use, being made of this material, and 
electro-plated, Before being dipped in the plating- 
trongh. they are usnally immersed in nitric acid. 
Argenta’rium, n [Lat] (C/em.) An alloy consist- 
ing of equal parts of lead and tin. 
Argenta'tion, n. Fr.] A plating with silver. 
Argen’teuil,« village of France, dep. of Seine-et-Oise, 
on the Seine, 13 m. N.W. of Paris. on the Cherbour, 
railway. Here was a convent of which the celabrates 
Heloise (see ABFLAND) was prioress. Php. 5,816. 
Argen’tie, a. Relating to silver, or obtained from it. 
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Argentif’erous, a. Fr. argent, and Lat. ar- 
— silver.) Con ng silver, as, argentifervus 


Argentina. n. (741.) The argentine, a gen. of mal- 
avoplerygivus fishes, belonging to the Salmomda, The 
A. sphyraena, caught in the Mediterranean, has an 
air-bladder, thick, aud loaded with nuere, the substance 
used in making artificial pearls 

Argentine, „. (Min.) ‘The slatespar, a variety of cal- 
careous spar, with a pearly lustre, found in thin plates 
in Norway, &c.—The name is also applied to oxide of 
antimony. 


Argentine, a. [Fr. argentin, from Lat. argentinus,! 


from urgentam, silver.) Like silver; silvery; sounding 
like silver. 

Argentine Republic, sometimes called ARGENTINE 
C NFSDERATION, and formerly the CONFEDERATION va RE- 
yuutic or La PLATA, in South America: a republic of 
confede Statea whose extent in latitude is greater 
thau that of any other existing country, though it only 
slightly exceeds that ofthe comparatively narrow «lip of 
land which forms the neighboring republic of Chili. It 
is bounded on the W. by Chili; on the S. by the Strait of 
Magellan ; on the E. by the Atlantic Ocean, the Oriental 
Republic of Uruguay, the Empire of Brazil, and the Re- 
pas of Paraguay; and on the N. by the Republic of 

livia. The bonndary to the W. is formed by the moun- 
tain chain of the Andes. The sonthern limit has been 
lunga question of dispute with Chili, who claims the en- 
tire extent of the Stmit of Magellan. Recently acom- 
Mission was appointed to settle this vexed question. The 


A. R. is divided into 14 prov.. whose names, area, and | 


pop. are given on page 206.—The most remarkable feat- 
ure of the country is its plains, which may be said toex- 
tend over more t three-fourths of it. The plains of 
Patagonia in the south, the Pampas across the extend- 
ing central part of the country, and the Chaco in the 
north-east, have no definite natural boundaries. The 
two latter are, in fact, the sume continuous formation, 
in which a slight undulation divides the streams of the 
Chaco, which join the Parana, from those of the Pam- 
pas, which either flow into the Atlantic south of the 
mouth of the latter river, or disappear by absorption 
into the soil, and evaporation as they spread over the 
plains. The best parts of these plains are covered with 
a rich alluvial soil from three to six feet in thickness, 
formed by the constant decaying of the luxuriant veg- 
etation which grows upon it. and this soil rests upon a 
sedimentary deposit of earth, which appears to have 
been scoured away from the Andes and the high lands 
of the central part of the continent, A great part of 
Patagonia and the Western Pam; consists of gravel 
and course detritus from the Andes, and though appar- 
ently sterile, only requires irrigation to become pro- 
ductive. oe gore of the plains are dry, saline 
wastes or blackish marshes, which probably mark the 
former position of an inland sea. The true Pampas are 
situated between the Rio Negro and the Rio Salado; 
their principal vegetation consiste of grasses, which | 
serve as food for the numerous herds of cattle. Tim- 
ber trees are not met with, Towards the N., the vege- 
tation becomes extremely varied; along the rivera’ 
it becomes Inxuriant; e trees, however, are not 
extraordinarily high.— Rirers. The great estuary 
of the Rio de la Plata (or River of the Plate) forms 
the watershed of a great fluvial system, second only, 


in S. America, to that of the Amazon. The prin- 
cipal rivers are the upper Paraná, and ita twin, the 
Paragucy Woe, aite sicir culutieace at Corrientes, 
form onv noble stream, that, under the name of Paraná, 
flows down to the gulf uf La Plata. The Paraná proper 
bas for its chief tributary the Rio Grande, while the 
Paraguay receives as affluents the Pilcomayo, the Ara- 
guarmini, and the Vermejo. More to the S. the Rio 
Balado flows into the great river; and still further 8. 
another S dado, after an E. course, enters the Atlantic 
atthe mouth of La Plata. The Coloradu, and the Kio 
Negro, are streams also embouching into the ocean; the 
latter forming the boundary of Patagonia. There is also 
an inland river, the Tucuman, which, after a course of 
30 m. S.E. across the Pampas, loses itself in the salt 
lakes of Porongos.— Lakes. Owing to the uniformly 
even surfwe of this country, the lakes are in eral 
the mere overflow of the large rivers. Of this descrip- 
tion is the celebrated one of Xarayos, on the confines of 
Bolivia and Brazil, those of Agnuscaty and Estero de 
Nembucu and, in fact, all the lakes lying to the E. of 
‘the Paraguay. ‘That of Ybera, between this river aud 
the Paraud, is of t extent, In the 8. ts of the 
republic, a chain of salt lakes reaches from the Andes to 
the waters of the Plate. One of these, 360 m. S. W. of 
Buenos Ayres, is about 18 m. in circumference, with its 
bottom so encrusted with hard salt, that even iron tools 
maiko but little impression upon it. — Mount. The N. and 
N.W. provinces are generally mountainous, having with- 
in their limits some of the loftiest ontlying spurs of the 
Andes, as the Sierra Negros, in the parilel of 24° 40% S.; 
‘and the Sierra Barbara, extending N.N.E. from the Rio 
Salado unm the S., to the Vermejo on the N. On the E., 
the mountains of Brazil connect with the Andes on the 
W. and N Wa by the intermediate range of the Chiquitos. 
The read from Potosi to Buenos Ayres, 1,860 m., and that 
frum Potosi to Lima, 1402 more, or a total of 3,262 m., 
passes over the highest ridge of the Audes.— Clim. A 
country so extensive as the A. must necessarily possess 
a variety of climate. On the icy summits of the Andes 
an almost intolerable degree of culd prevails in summer; 
while in the plains the summer heats are absolutely 
oppressive. At Buenos Ayres, in S. Lat 34° 36° 25", 
water freezes slightly at certain times during winter: 
but should this happen frequently, the winter is deemed 
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t the same place, the mean annual tempera- 

t 64° Fabr.; of summer, and winter, the 
<9, and 52°, 
the 


vely. Taken altogether, 
this climate is unsurpassed 


salubrity of 


lands near the frontier of Bolivia, agriculture is little 
practised. Tucuman, more in the interior, bas a rich 
soil, and warmer temperature, and produces graius and 
fruits. In Santiagu del Estero, indigo was formerly 
raised in quantities. The cultivation of cotton occurs 
here and there in the provinces on the Parana, but to 
no great extent; and it remains to be proved in how far 
the growth òf this important staple will be adapted to 
the soil generally. Around Buenos Ayres, and in the 
Platine districts, the soil is fertile and prolific, requiring 
no manures, and yielding abundant crops of wheat, barley, 
and maize, besides nearly all the fruits of the temperate 
zone, and the move tropical varieties of oranges, lemons, 
and ananas. The vine is extensively cullivated, and 
furnishes the export of excellent wine and 3 The 
soil of A. is, on the whole, admirably suited to pro- 
duction of cereals; but this husbandry, owing to Span- 
ish supineness. and the Indian aversion tu labor, re- 
mained comparatively undeveloped until the European 
emigration of late years, which hus opened the resources 
of the land, and promises for it a prosperous future, 

( Bot.) As examples of the flora of A. may be men- 
tioned, ciuchona, or quinine, sarsaparilla, jalap, and other 
medicinal plants, as the sassafras, maguey, guayacan, 
zuma, coa, Ac. Vanilla and cacao, of but indifferent 
quality, are also indigenous. In the forests grow cedars 
of a class well adapted for ship-building, the American 
pine, or cury and the nlgaroba ur carol-tree, whose fruit 
affords not only food, but a pleasant drink called laaga. 
Among the native fruits are the jujud, quabyra, guimbi 
(exuding a perfumed wax of which candles are made), 
the tatay, turamay (resembling an olive), and the manı 
(producing an oil superior to that of the olira); 

(Zul.) The zvölugy of the A, much resembles that of 
Peru and Chili. The tapir is the principal graminivorous 
animal; and the hippopotami, the armadillo, guanaco, 
vicuna, aud Hama are also indigenous. Elks and deer 
are numerous. The zorrino, resewbling a small rabbit, 
emits a fetid odor like that of the N. American skunk, 
and is avoided Ly all living creatures, animal us well as 
human. Of birds, the nundu, or ostrich, and the condor, 
tenant this country; serpents of large size, and locusts, 
abound. The numbers of horned cattle in a wild state 
on the great plains have been estimated at 12,000,000, 
and the horses at 3,000,000, besides vast numbers of 
sheep —Mmn, The aurifvrous wealth of the mountains 
of S. Bolivia, is said to be illimitable, and no doubt gave 
rise to the appellation of ~ River of Silver (Rio de la 
Plata) to that great stream whose lead-waters ure found 
in its region. The A. republic has not as yet shown 
much sign of mineral activity, but there can be no 
doubt that gold, as well as silver, exists in the Andine 
provinces. Silver mines are being worked at San Juan, 
and mining is every year growing inte impurtabce in the 
districts of San Luis, Corlova, and Catumarca. Iron is 
foumwl in Santiago del Estero.—/nAab. The aboriginal 


race of Indians comprises today the various tribes of Lhe | 


Chiquitos, Guaranis, Puelclies, Mojos, Manoas, Huilliches, 


=> . 
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and many others. Of their numbers nothing anthentic is 
known; but, on approximation. they may be estimated 
at from 1,000,000 to 1,200,000. The principal class of the 
inhabitants of the A, are the Creole descendants of the 
Spanish settlers. who, in mind, morals, and physique, 
differ little or nothing from the other Hispano-Americans, 
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Though vicious and indolent, they possess good natural 
abilities, and occasionally exbibit a sort of spasmudic 
energy. The meaner degree of whites are divided into 
the two classes of ugriculturists and herdsmen, iu which 
latter capacity they ure mut numerous, but so deteri- 
erated as to be hardly above par with the savages. They 
are famous horsemen, and perfect masters of the lasso, 
(See Gauchos.) Metin. Mulattoes, aud Negroes, form 
the third grade in society.—Heligion. The Catholic is 
the established religion, but other creeds are tolerated. 
The ecclesiastical power in the A. vies in splendor with 
that of the church in Europe. Large cathedrals, and 
monasteries, are found all vover the country, Education, 
however, is but little advanced.—Gor. The executive 
power centres in a dent, elected for 6 years by rep- 
Tesentatives of all prov. The legislative assembly is 
composed of a senate, and house of deputies; the former 
comprising 28 members, two from cach prov.; and the 
latter, 65. The president is commander-in-chief, and 
appoints to all civil, military, and judicial offices; but is 
responsible for the acts of his nominers, and liable to 
impeachment. The governors of provinces ex- 
tensive powers, and are, to a certain degree, independent 
of the central executive; these are elected by the people 
for a term of . The army numbered, in 1877, 
8.283 men, excluding 20,000 National Guard. The pavy 
had 26 small steamers.— Finance. The revenue for 1876 
was $13,583,633; expenditure, $26,233,877. The total 
ublic debt $62,301,708, more than half of which is held 
n England.— Com. The staple productions are hides, 
skins, woul, tallow, and beef. Of these, immense quan- 
tities are exported to Europe and the U. 8. Their 
total value, in 1579, was $19,412,426, the U.S. receivi 
$2,377,385. The imports embrace almost all kinds 
dry-goods and manufactures, and are principally ob- 
tained from Great Britain. For year ending June 
1877, the U. S. imported $3,449,559, chiefly hides 
wool, The domestic exports from the U. S. reached 
$1,129,164, chiefly petroleum, refined sugar, lumber, 
and agricultural implements. The navigation of the 
Parana has much developed during the last few years; 
a regular system of steam een being carr: 
on between Buenos Ayres and the interior — Railroads, 
constructed mainly by the State, numbered in June 
1877, 991 miles; lines in construction, 331 miles, besides 
1,668 miles sanctioned by the government, including an 
international line from Buenos Ayres to Chili, 894 miles, 
The total of telegraph wires in 1877 was 9.430 miles, 
The President of the Confederation bas a salary of $20, 
000, and the Vice-President $1 . 

( Hist.) In 1516, the estuary of La Plata was discovered 
by Juan Diaz de Solis, who, with his companions, were 
killed and devoured by the natives. In 1520, Sebastian 
Cabot visited the Plate, and one of bis captains, ascending 
the Paraná, built a fort at the mouth of the Carcarana. 
The em r Charles V. subsequently sent vut an expedi- 
tion u the command of Mendoza, who founded the city 
of Buenos Ayres, in 1535. The Spaniards, after the lapse 
of half a century, succeeded in establishing their power 
over the entire country, built cities, and founded Jesuit 
missions. In 1726, the Portuguese, jealous of the ascen- 
2 of Spain, founded the city of Monte Video in the 

Oriental. In 1776, the Plate provinces were sepa- 
rated from the government of Lima, and formed into the 
viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres. In 1506, a British expe- 
dition was dispatched to the Rio de la Plata. and cap 
tured Buenos Ayres which was ultimately retaken by 
the Spaniards. A second attack met with no better re- 
sult. In 1808, the Spaniards revolted, deposed the vice 
roy, and declared a provisional government. After a 
protracted struggle wiih the mother-country, they ac- 
complished their independence Between 1510 and 185, 
the .A, prov. bad no fewer than 36 changes of govern- 
ment. In the last-named year, General Rosas was elected 
president, with dictatorial powers. He ruled the country 
with an iron tyranny for 17 vores, mouent to bring the 
Banda Oriental, or Uruguay (as it is now termed), under 
his control, and alse to exclude foreign commerce from the 
river Plata. Upon this. France and England blockuded 
Buenos Ayres, occupied Monte Video, and captured the 
Argentine fleet, In 1849, a peace was coucluded, In 
1891. Brazil and Paraguay, objecting to the control of 
Rosas over the navigation of the Paraná, des lured war 
against the A. R. Their confederated forces, amountin, 
to 18,000 men, utterly defeated Rosas in the battle ol 
Caceres, or Pacheco, in Feb, 1532, and obliged him to 
seek refuge in England, The navigation of the Paruná 
was then 9 open to the world; and in 1563, the 

ut constitution was established. After the fall of 

the government was successively assumed by 

Gen. Urquize and others; and, in 1860, by Gen, Mitré. In 
182. Buenos Ayres was declared the capital of the A. A., 
which it continued to be until 1808, when Rosario was 
made the seat of the federal government. When the 
ambitious designs of Lopez, the dictator of Varaguay, led 
to a war with Brazil, the A. R. took a neutral attitude, 
but upon the refusal of Mitre to allow the Paraguayan 
passage through his territury, Lopes crogsed the 
Paraná, and inywled Corrientes, seizing two Argentino 
vessels, as well as the persous of Argentine subjects, 
upon whom he levied black-mail. These outrages obliged 

e A. R. to ally itself with Brazil, and Uruguay, aguinst 
thecommon enemy. A long and sanguinary war follow- 
ed, with varying success, until the fall of Angostura, the 
last stronghold of Lopez. which was taken by the allies 
on the Dd Dec., 1868, after a desperate resistance, The 
results of this great victory will be found under the head 
of Paraguay. Alter a wise and goed rule, Gen, Mitré 
was succeedod as president. 12th June, 1868, by Senhor 
Domingo Sarmiento. In 1874, an insurrection broke ont 
in Buenos Ayres, which was suppressed in the early 
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pn of 1875. The actual 

installed Oct. 12th, 1880. In 1881, the vexed ques- 
tion of boundaries between the A. republic and Chili 
was peacefully settled, owing to the friendly interven- 

tion of the United States. See SUPPLEMENT, p. 206. 

See also BUENOS AYRES, GRAN CHACO, Pampas, PARANÁ, 

PLara (Mo pg LA), Rosas, &c. 

Argentine, in Michigan, a post-twp. of Genesee co. 

Argontite, n. (Min.) An isometric mineral, of metal- 
lic lustre; in streak and color a blackish | y, with 
a shining streak; opaque, and yielding a small, uneven 
fracture of sub-conchoidal form. Perfectly sectile. — 
Comp. Sulphur, 129; silver, 87:1 = 100, This is an im- 

portant silver ore, found in parts of Europe and Asia, and 
also occurring in the U. States, especially in Nevada; it 
is common among the ores of Reese river. 

Argen’ton-sar-Creuse’, a town of France, dep. of 
Indre, cap. of a canton, on the Creuse, 16 m. S. S. E. of 
Chateauroux; . 4,827. 

Argentum Dei, n, [Lat., God's penny], was an- 
ciently the name given to earnest-money, or money ten- 
dered to bind a> n. In some places of England it 
is called arles or erles; and by civilians and canonists, 
arrhe. 

Argen'tvive, n. [From Fr. wif argent, quicksilver.] 
Tho alchemica) anme of mercury. 

Argil, n. [Fr. argile; Lat. argilla; Gr. argillos, from 
argos, white, bright.) ( Min.) The old name of alumina, 
or potter's clay. Its following derivatives are still in 
frequent use in geology. 

Argile Plas'tique, n. [Fr.] (Geol.) A series of beds 
at the base of the tertiary system in France, resting on 
a conglomerate, or breccia of rolled and angular chalk- 
Hints. They consist of extensive deposits of sand, with 
occasional beds of plastic clays, used for pottery. Marls 
occur, enclosing, in some places, the fluviatile shells that 
are met with in the same position in the London basin ; 
and in others, large numbers of a species of oyster. 
Beds of impure lignite also occur. The A. P. is the 
equivalent in the Paris basin of the Woolwich and Read- 
ing series, or lower eocene of the English geologists. — 
Cham, Cyclop. 

Argilla ceouns, a. [See AndiL.] Of the nature of clay; 
clayey. 

pi Rocks. (Grol.) The name given to the rocks entirely, 
or mostly, composed of clay. They are generally distin- 
guished by the peculiar A. odor which they give out 
when breathed upon, — See CLAY. 

Argillif’erous, a. (Min.) Producing clay. 

Argil loaren CEO a. (Min.) Containing clay 
and sand, 

Argitio-calenreous; a. (Min) Containing clay 
and lime. 

Argillo-forru'ginons, a. (Min.) Containing clay 
and iron. 

Argillous, a. Clayey; argillaceous. (0.) 

Argo. n. fur, from ros, swift.] (Myth.) The name of 

the ship which carried Jason and his companions, the 

Argonauts, to Colchis, when they resolved to recover 

the Golden Fleece —See Jason. 

(Astron.) Arvo naris, or the ship Argo, a southern 
constellation, situated S.E. of Canis Major, and contain- 
ing 61 stars, of which two are of first magnitude; Cuno- 

pus and Miaglacidus. Most of these stars are too low 

down to be seen in the U. States 4. comes to the me- 
ridian on the 3d of March, about half an hour after 

Procyron. 

Ar’go, an island in the Nile, 25 m. long and about 5 
broad; Lat. between 19° 5’ and 19° 30’ N. 

Ar’g9, in Minnis, a post- village of Carroll co., 6 m. E. of 
the Mississippi river. 

Argo, in Jwa, a post-office of Lucas co. 

Argo. in Minnesota, a post-office of Winona co, 

Argo. in Missouri, a post- village of Crawford co. 

Argol, n. See Audal. 

Ar golis, a peninsula of Greece, in Morea. It lies be- 
tween ihe bays of Nauplia and Ægina, and now forms, 
with Corinth, anomarchy or dep, A. was the eastern re- 
gion of Peloponnesus. The Grecks inbabiting it were 
often called Argives, or Aryians. Hills and mountains al- 
ternate with fruitful plains, and valleys. According to 
the monuments of Greek mythology, A. was peculiarly 
rich, and early cultivated. Inachus, about 1800, and 
Danaus, about 1500 years B.C., came hither with colo- 
nists from Egypt. Here reigned Pelops, an emigrant 
from Asia Minor, from whom the peninsula derives its 
name. It was afterward the seat of government of 
Atreusand Agimemnon, Adrastus, Eurystheus. and Dio- 
medes, Here, Hercules was born. In the morass of A. 
he slew the Leruæan hydra, and in the cave of, Nemea 
subdued the ferocious lion. In the earliest times it 
was divided into the small kingdoms of Argos, Mycenm, 
Tirinthus, Troezene, Hermione, and Epidanrus, which 
afterward formed free states. The chief city, Argos, has 
retained its name since 1800 B.c. Its inhabitants were 
renowned for their love of the fine arts, particularly of 
music. Some vestiges remain of its ancient splendor, 
and it has at present about 9,000 inhabitants. Here, aud 
in Delphi, statues were erected to the brothers Biton 
and Cleobis, who fell victims to their filial piety. Near 
this city lies the capital of A., Nauplia, or Napoli di Ro- 
mania. with an excellent harbor, and the most impor- 
tant fortress of the peninsula. On the site of the present 
village Castri, on the 2 an sea, formerly lay the city 
Hermione, with a grove dedicated to the Graces: oppo- 
site is the island of Hydra. Near the city of Epidaurus. 
the watering place of ancient Greece, on the Agean 


resident was pashu Ke genset, and ARGONAUTA, n. 
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[Gr. Argonautés, a 

or in the ship Argo.] (Zodl.) The Paper-nautilus, a 
gen. of Cephalopodous mollusca, the shell of which is pe- 
culiarly white and delicate, and into which the animal 
can withdraw itself entirely. It has 8 arms, 2 of which 
expand into wide membranous flaps; and as the animal 
floats on the surface of the sea, the expanded mem- 
branes are spread over the sides of the shell. where, 
meeting along its keel or edge, they are said to be held 
in close contact by a double row of suckers, and thus 
completely enclose it. Such being the structure and 
action of the A., it is not surprising that it has had the 
reputation, from very early times, of using its arms as 


oars, and spreading these 
expanded membranes as 
sails, so as to be wafted 
along by the wind. Thede- 
scription, so long admitted, 
of the A. using its dilated 
tentacula as sails, the re- 
mainder as oars, and aids 
its movements by means 
of a hind of proboscis by 
way of a helm, are now 
considered a fable, While 
swimming, the A. sits in 
its shell, with its siphon 
turned toward the keel, 
and its dorsal, sail-shaped 
arms closely applied to 
the shell, and then swims 
by ejecting water from the 
funnel. The animal is not attached to the shell, but 
when under water, it adheres firmly to it by its sail- 
arms. The shell, which is remarkably brittle when ex- 
posed to the air, is quite pliable in water, and thus 
escapes the destruction to which so thin and tender a 
fabric would otherwise be liable. — See Nau ILus. 

3 a. Relating to the Argonauts. 

Argonauts. (Myth.) Those heroes of ancient Greece 
who performed a hazardous voyage, through unexplored 
seas, to Colchis, in quest of the Golden Fleece, under 
the command of Jason, q. v. 

Ar gos, a city of Greece. See ARGOLIS. 

Ar gos, in Indiana, a post- village of Marshall co., about 
9 m. >.8.E. of Plymouth. 

Argos’toli, a seaport-town, and cap. of Cephalonia, 
one of the Ionian islands, on the W. coast of Greece, on 
the E. side of a gulf of the same name; Lat. 38° 10/ 40” 
N.; Lon. 20° 29’ 15” E.; about 5,000. 

Ar’gosville, in New York. See AxGuSVILLE. 

Argosy, or Aude, n. (Mar.) A term given by old 
writers to a large ship of burden, whether for war or 
commerce. It is found in Shakspeare, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and others, and was probably derived from the 
ship ARGO, q. v. 

Ar’got, n. A term applied in France, and England, to a 
species of cant language, used among gipsies, thieves, 
Kc. Examples of this slang mode of speech may be 
found in the works of George Borrow and W. Harrison 
3 and in the Mystères de Puris of Eugene 

ue. 

Ar’guable, a. That may be argued. 

Argue, v.n. [Fr. arguer, from Lat. argua, probably 
from Gr. argos, bright, clear, manifest.) To invent and 
offer reasons, in order to make something clear or mani- 
fest; to offer reasons; to dispute or debute; to reason. 

—v.a. To make clear or manifest; to show; to show by 
inference; to show reasons for; to persuade by rea- 
sons or reasoning; to debate or discuss; to prove or 
evince. 

Ar’guelles, Avoustino, an eminent Spanish statesman. 
minister of the interior in 1820; he died in 1844, soon 
after being appointed guardian to the young queen Isa- 
bella. He was the most eloquent and the most popular 
liberal orator of Spain. 

Ar’guer, n. One who argues; a reasoner. 

Ar’guin, a small island in the gulf of the same name, on 
the W. coast of Africa, abt. 54 m. S. E. of Cape Blanco. 
It possesses abundant fresh water, and is supposed to be 
identical with the Islandof Cerne, where Hanno settled 
a colony during his famous voyage of discovery. It is 
now uninhabited. The dangerous shoal of A.extends S.E 
for a considerable distance from Cape Blanco. It has 
occasioned numerous shipwrecks; among others, that of 
the French frigate La Méduse. 

Arguing, p. a. Offering reasons; disputing; dis- 
cussing. 

Argument, n. [Fr. from Lat. argumentum.) The 
means by which an assertion or ussumption may be 
rendered manifest, or shown to be true; reason offered 
or alleged: a proof; process of reasoning; a plea; subject 
of any discourse; summary of heads of contents; 
debate, discussion; controversy. Logicians have given 
distinct names to various kinds of A., the princi- 
pal being the argumentum ad hominem, which is no 
real proof, but only an appeal to the known preposses- 
sions, or admissions of the persons addressed. In this 
style, when a man upholds one method of fraud, he may, 
by an appeal to his consistency, be driven to uphold 
another. The argumentum ad ignorantiam, or employ- 
ment of some fallacy toward persons likely to be de- 
ceived by it; and the argumentum ad verecundiam (A. 
to modesty), drawn from the sentiments of some great or 
good man, whose authority is reverenced by the party 
addressed, 

Argument’able, a. That may be argued. (x.) 


ARGONAUT AND SHELL. 


sea, -Esculapius had his temple. At Troezene, now the Argument'al, a. Belonging to, or consisting in argu- 


village Damala, Theseus was born. In 1861, the nomarchy | 
of A. contained 113,719 inhabitants, Its principal pro- 
ducts are cotton, wines, und rice. | 


ment. 
Argumenta’‘tion, n. Act. art, or process of arguing 
or reasoning ; a using of arguments, 
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Argument/ative, a. Consisting of, or containny 
argument; containing a process of reasoning; addict 
to argument. 

Argument‘atively,adv. In an argumentative man- 


ner. 


Argument'ativeness, n. State of being argu- 
montative. 


Argas (Myth ) the son of Arestor, had eyes all over his 


y, or, according to Ovid, one hundred eyes. He was 
killed by Mercury, when appointed by Juno to guard 
Io; and tradition says that his eyes were transferred 
to the tail of a peacock. — See Io. 

—n. A watchful person. 

Argus, in Alabama, a post-office of Montgomery co, 

Ar’gus-pheasant, A. GIGANTEUS, n. (Zodl.) A benau- 

tiful, but rare bird, na- 
tive of many parts of 
the Indian Islands, 
The male measures 
five feet six or eight 
inches from the beak 
to the tip of the tail; 
and the whole of the 
pluniage is remarka- 
‘le for variety and 
elegance. The wings 
consist of very large 
feathers. nearly three 
feet long, the outer 
webs being adorned 
with a row of large 
eyes (ocelli) arranged 
parallel to the shaft; 
the tail is composed 
of twelve feathers, 
the two middle being 
about four feet in 
length, the next 
59 two. and 
gradually shortening 
to the outer ones. Its voice is rather plaintive, and not 
harsh, as in the peacock. 

Ar’gus-shell, n. See PECTEN. 

Ar’gusville, in New York, a post-office of Schoharie 
co., 46 m. W. of Albany. 

Argute’ness, n. Wit; acuteness. (o.) 

Argyle’, or Argyll’, a maritime county of Scotland, 
consisting partly of mainland and partly of islands, the 
chief of which are Islay, Mull, and Jura. Area, 3,255 sq. 
m. Its shores are rocky and irregular, and present nu- 
merous bays and inlets. Its surface is very mountain- 
ous, interspersed with deep glens. moors, and lakes, the 
principal of the latter being Loch Awe. Ben Cruachan, 
the highest mountain, rises to3,070 ft. above the level of 
the sen. On the coast are extensive herring-fisheries. 
The soil produces oats, barley, and potatoes, and A. is 
especially famous for its nutive breed of black cattle, 

vhich affords the very best beef that can be bronght to 
table in Europe. Climate mild, but wet, changeable, 
and stormy. Woods and plantations cover nearly 
45,000 acres, and lead, copper, iron, coal, marble, ane 
slate are found in quantities. Tens. Oban, Inverary 
Campbeltown. Pop. about 90.000. 

Argyle’, in Australia, a county of New South Wales; 
Lat. between ° and 35° 8., and Lon. 149° and 1500. Its 
rivers are tributaries of the Warragamba. Pop. abt. 5,300, 

Argyle’, in Georgia, a post-office of Ware co. 

Argyle’, in Maine, a post-township of Penobscot co.; 

p. SUT. 

Argyle’, in New York, a post-village and township of 
Washington co., 45 m. N. of Albany. 

Argyle’, in North Carolina, a village of Cumberland 
county. 

Argyle’, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Lafayette co., 
on the Wassemon river. 

Argyll’, the title borne by the head of the great Scot- 
tish family of Campbell, known to the Highlanders as 
“Mac Callum Mohr.“ The most eminent members of 
this race are the following: —1. ARCHIBALD, EARL, AND 
Ist Marquis or A., B. 1508, He zealously espoused the 
cause of the Covenant, and pliyed a conspicuons part in 
the troublous times of the great civil war. Possessing 
great duplicity of character, he, while ostensibly acting 
for Charles I. in Scotland, secretly intrigued against the 
royal authority. Such was the odium attaching to his 
name, that even to this day there lingers in Scotland a 
popular saying, “ Fair and fanse (false) as a Campbell.” 
After acquiescing in the protectorate of Cromwell, he 
was, at the Restoration, tried for high treason, and be- 
headed at Edinburgh, in 166).—2. ARCHIBALD, MAR- 
quis or A., son of the above. He was n gallant 
supporter of the royal canse; but being ultimately 
condemned to death for high treason, be made his 
escape to Holland. From thence he attempted to in- 
vade Scotland. but was taken prisoner, and executed nt 
Edinburgh, in 1685.—. Joux. ist DUxx or A., grandson 
of the preceding, was a celebrated general and states- 
man, who fought onder Marlborough, and in 1711 com- 
manded the English troops in Spain. Later, he sup- 
pressed the insurrection in Scotland, and drove the Pre- 
tender out of that kingdom. He also took a prominent 
part in the Union of England and Scotland. D. 1743.— 
4. George Jonx, Deke or A., an English author and 
statesman, n. 1823. After having filled important official 
positions, he occupies at the present time that of secre- 
tary of state for India under the British crown. He has 
written many valuable historical and theological work 
the latest of which are, The Reign of Law. and Primer 
Man, published in 1868-1869. He is best known in the 
U. States by the active sympathy he exhibited for the 
preservation of the Union during the civil war. 


Fig. 186. — AnGUs-PHEASANT, 
(A. giganteus.) 
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Ar’gyro-Cas‘tro, a town of Turkey-in-Europe, on the 
Drino, the Roman Jestinianapalis ; pop. about 4,000. 
A’ria.n. [It.} (Mus.) A song introduced in a cantata, 
oratorio, or opera, and intended for one voice supported 

by instruments; an AIR, J. v. 

Arind'ne. (M/th.) A daughter of Minos, king of Crete, 
who, having fallen in love with Theseus when he wis 
engaged in an attempt to destroy the Minotaur, gave 
biim, in token of her love, a clue of thread, which served 
to conduct him out of the labyrinth, after his defeat of 
the monster. Theseus, on leaving the island, took with 
him A. but abandoned her on the island of Naxos, where 
she was found by Bacchus, who married her, and present- 
ed her with a crown of gold manufactured by Vulcan, 
which was afterward transformed into a constellation, 
A. hud a son by Bacchus, called Kumedon, who was one 
of the Argonauts, 

(Astron.) One of the asteroids, a gronp of small plan- 
ets revolving between Mars and Jupiter. Itis the 45d 
in order of discovery, and was first noticed by Mr. Pog- 
son, at Oxford, April 15, 1557 — See ASTEROIDS. 

Aria’‘na, in IU ino, a township of Grundy co.; pop. 
337. 

A'rianism, n. The doctrine of Arius. See ARIANS. 

Arin’no, a town of S. Italy, prov. of Avellino, in the 
Apennines, 17 m. from Benevento; pop. 14.500. 

A'rians, „ pl. (Ecd. Hist.) A name usually given to 
all who adhere to the opinions advanced by Arius re- 
specting the relation of the Father and the Son in the 
Holy Trinity. 
oration (724), that Eusebius of Nicomedia, and Asterius, 
agreed with Arius in maintaining that God, being will- 
ing to create the universe, and seeing that it could not 


be subject to the working of his almighty hand, made 
first a single being, whom he called Son, or Logos, to be 
a link between God and the world, by whom the whole 
Universe was created. In other words, the followers of 
Arius maintain that Christ, the Son of God, is the most 
exalted of all created things, but inferior to God the 
Father, and produced by his free will. The opinion 
itself was first ventilated about 318 a. D, and it was pub- 
licly condemned at the Council of Alexandria, held in 
320 „ b., and in the Council of Nice, which was held 
3254. b. The orthodox Church maintained the perfect 
equality of essence of both Father and Son, and could 
only express their relation by terming it eternal genera- 

tion. Che articles of both the Nicene, and the Athan: 
creeds, awose out of this great Ariun controversy. Arius 
and his partisans, were banished by the former council; 
but, as he hal powerful wlherents, he soon found means 
to return at the express command of the emperor Con- 
stantine. He was on his way > receive the oath of min- 
isterial allegiance to the orthodox views of the Church 
at Constantinople, when he died very suddenly, as some 
say. by poison, in 336 a.p. His followers received great 
accessions after his death, and the emperor Constantine 
is said to have been tized into the Arian communion 
a short time before his decease, in 337. Under Constan- 
tius, Arianism became the religion of the court; and it 
even penetrated us far as Rome, which was obliged to 
receive into itscommunion Felix, an Arian bishop. But 
the divisions which grew among the A. themselves, pre- 
pared for the Catholic Church an easy victory over them, 
and led to their final extinction. The first split in the 
Arian faith occurred in the western part of the Roman 
empire, where all opponents of the Athanasian doctrine 
that the Son was Aomoousios, or of the same essence 
with the Father, were called A.; but some of these op- 
ponents clung to the doctrine already taught in the 
school of Origen, that the Son was homotousios, or of 
similar essence with the Father. These received the 
name of Semi-Arians; but the sect broke up into some 
10 or 12 separate communions, before it finally disap- 
peared from the history of the Church. The A., how- 
ever, mule a bold struggle for existence. They ascended 
the throne with Valens, in 364 A. b.; but Theodosius 
„them down, and restored the dominion of the 
ancient Church. Their creed was altogether extinet in 
the Roman empire at the beginning of the 5th century. 
It continued to flourish among the Goths, the Suevi in 
Spain, the Burgunidians, the Vandals, and the Lombards, 
yng which latter people it survived down to 652 A. D. 
‘that time, pure Arianism has nowhere constituted 

a distinet sect, — See Socrntans and UNtrartans. 

Ari’ca, a seaport of Peru, on the Pacific, 40 m. N.W. of 
Potosi; Lat. 159 26° S.; Lon. 7% 13’ 30” W. It was a 
flourishing city, with about 30,000 jnhabitants, but, 
during the dreadful voleanic convulsion which occurred 
13th Aug, IKOS, A., nearly destroyed by the earthquake, 
was obliterated by the sea, which, ving retired to a 
great distance, returned, and fell with irresistible force 
on the ruins of the buildings, and completed the work 
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of destruction. Another destructive earthquake oc- 
curred in May, 1877. A. was taken by the Chilians in 1880. 

Arienat', a seaport of Cape Breton Island, province of 
Nova Scotia; Lat. 45° 28“ J.; Lon. 61° 3’ W.; pop. about 
17,000, 

Ari‘cine, Cusco Cincnontne, n. (Mhem.) An alkaloid 
obtained from arica bark, in the same way as cinehonine 
from Peravian bark, It crystallizes in white brilliant 
translucent needles, with a slightly bitter taste. The 
salis of A. are very bitter, 

Arid, . {Fr aride; Lat. aridus, from arzo, to be dry.) 
Dry; purched; sterile; unproductive. 

Arid'ity, Ar’idness, n. Fr. aridité, from Lat. ari- 
ditas.) Dryness; a state of being without moisture. 

Ari’ege, u dep. of France, bounded S. by the republic 
of Andorra and the Pyrenees: Lat. between 42° 33/ and 
45° 1W N.; Lon. between 0° 50 and 2° 8’ E.; principally 
formed from part of the old county of Foix -en. Des. 
Wooded aud mountainous, with a mild climate generally; 
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and with iron mines, marble quarries, and mineral Aris’pe, a mining town of Mexico, cap. of Sonora, neat 


waters, 


Its chief commerce is in grain, cheese, iron, and | 


the source of the river Yaqui; pop. abont 5,000, 


wood. Its manufactures consist of woollen, cotton, paper, Aris pe, in I/limois, a village of Bureau co., about 60 


and steel wares.— Zvwns. Fuix, Pamiers, aud St. Girons. 
Pup. 250,436, 

Arise, a river which gives its name to the above dep. 
It rises in the Pyrenees, and falls into the Garonne, near 
‘Toulouse, 

A’riel, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Wayne co. 

Aries, n. [Lat] (Asfron.) The Ram; the first of the 
12 signs of the zodiac, and a constellation giving its 
name tow space of 30 of the ecliptic, which the sun 
enters in March, measured from the vernal equinox, 
Owing to the constant change of the position of the 
vernal equinox, arising from the precession of the equi- 
noxes, the sign A. no longer corresponds with the con- 
stellation of that name, but has moved about 30° to the 
Westward of it. 


(AM The bettering-ram of the ancients, which was | 


used to batter down the walls of besieged cities. It cou- 
sisted of a large beam, made of the trunk of a tree, to 
one end of which was fastened a mast of bronze, resem- 
bling in its form the head of a ram. The use of this 
Machine was further aided by placing the frame in which 
it was suspended upon wheels; and, also, by constructing 
over it a wooden root, so as to form a testudo, which pro- 
tected the besieging party Irom the defensive assaults 
of the besieged. 


Arietta, n. [It.] (Mus.) A short melody, song, or air. 
It is alleged by Athanasius, in his 2d) Ariet'ta, in New Jork, u township of Hamilton co.; 


pop. 139, 


A’rigal, a mountain of Ireland, in the co. Donegal, 


3 m. W. of the Derryveagh rage; height, 2,462 ft. 


Aright, adv. [A. S. a for on, and rit, right.) According 
, applied physically and morally ; righit;| 


to the right way 
truly; correctly; properly; uprightly ; 


ardian of groves, and goddess of the night, 
Fair queen, he said, direct my dart aright.” - Dryden. 


nn. a district of Ireland, in the co. Roscommon, 
important for its mines of cowl and iron. 


Aril, Aulus. n. (Lat. arillus.) (Bot.) A term applied 


to an integument occasionally found covering, either 
wholly or partially, the festa or outer coat ot a seed. 
The seed of the passion-flower exhibits this covering, 
which commences at the base, and proceeds toward the 
apex. In the nutmeg, the additional coat proceeds from 
above, downward, and constitutes the substance called 
mace, Which is extensively employed as a spice, 


Ar‘illate, Arillated, a. (B4.) Having the form 


of, or relating to an aril. 


Arim/anes, Angimax, n. The principle of evil in the 


Persian theology, which perpetually counteracts the 
designs of Ormuzd or Uromazdes, who denotes the prin- 
ciple of good. 


Ari'nos, ariver of Brazil, which, after a N.W. course of 


700 m., enters the Tabajos, an affluent of the Amazons, 
in Lat. 9° 30’ S., Lon. 50° 20’ W. 


Ariola’tion, n. [Lat. arislatio, or hariolatio.] Booth- 


ing; vaticination; foretelling. (0.) 


ri 
Ari’on, the inventor of dithyrambics; B. in Lesbos, 


flourished about B. C. 625. A hymn to Neptune, attrib- 
uted to this poet, muy be found in Brunck's Analecta. 


Ar'iose, a. [It. arioso | ( Mus.) Characterized by melody, 


as distinguished from harmony; as, “ Ariose beauty of 
Handel.” — Worcester. 


Ario’so, a. [It.] (Mus.) Applied to a passage in the 


style of the aria, often introduced into recitative. 


Arios’to, Lrvovico, one ot the greatest Italian poets, 


B. at Reggio, in 1474. He early became engaged in lite- 
rary pursuits, and settled at Ferrara, where he entered 
the service of Cardinal d'Este, who employed him in 
political negotiations. Amid the turmoil of offici 

duties he composed his great epic, the Orlando Furioso, 
which was published in 1516. D. 1533. The * Orlando 
Furioso” commemorates the legendary exploits of Charle- 
magne and his paladins. It displays a splendid and 


inexhaustible richr of invention, und ever-changing 
variety of incidents, accompanicd with the talent of 
lively narration. The activity of a youthful fancy ani- 
mates the whole work. A. exhibits, also, a wonderful 
skill in interweaving the episodes with which he con- 
tinually interrupts, and again takes up with an agreea- 
ble and often impereeptivle art, and so entwines them 
with one another, that it is difficult to give a connected 
history of tho contents of the poem, consisting of 46 
cantos. These qualities place him among the great 
masters of poetry, and have gained for him, among his 
countrymen, the appellation of Divine. The Orlando 
has been translated into all the languages of Europe. 
A. is also the author of many fine satires and other 
poems. 

Arise“, v.n. [i. AROSE; pp. ARISING, ARISEN.] IA. S. arisan. 
See Ris To rise up; to mount up, or upward; to 
come into view, or votice; to emerge from the horizon. 

“ He rose, and, looking up, beheld the skies 
With purple blushing, and the day artae.“ — Dryden. 

—To rise; to get up from sleep, from any state, or from 
a reclining posture, 

“When wilt thou arise out of thy sleep?“ - Prov. vi. 9. 

—To begin: to grow; to spring upward; to originate; 
to proceed from. 

“A mischief may arise hereafter from such an innovation.“ — 
Dryden. 

—To revive from death. 

Thy dead men shall live, together with my body shall they 
arise. -u] xxvi. 19. 

—To begin to act; to move, or to exert power. 

Arising. p.a. Rising up; ascending; originating or 
proceeding from; getting up; springing up; appearing. 


m. N. of Peoria. 

Aris ta, n. [lat.] (Bot. See Awn. 

Aris'ta. Dox Mariano, formerly president of the Mexi- 
can republic, B. 1503. Of Spanish descent, he at an 
early age entered the urmy,in which he attained to 
the rank of major-general, He served with distinc- 
tion in the war against the U. States, was in 1848 ap- 
pointed minister ot war, and, in 1550, president of the 
republic. In the latter capacity, he distinguished him- 
selt by the liberality of his political views, his leanings 
toward peace und progress, and his attention to the 
social and commercial development of the country. He 
122 succeeded as president, in 1852, by Don Juan Ce- 

ellos. 

Aristz’us, (tu,) son of Apollo and Cyrene, was 
brought up by the Nymphs. The introduction of the 
use of bees is ascribed to him (hence he is called Mel- 
lisus), and gained tor him divine honors. 

Ar’istarch, n. (Sce AnistancHis.) A severe critic. 

Aristar’chian, a. Severely critical. 

Aristarchus, a Greek grammarian, who criticised 
Homers poems with the greatest severity, and estab- 
lished a new text; for which reason, severe and just 
critics are often called Amsfarchi. He was born in the 
island of Samothrace, and lived at Alexandria, about 
150 n. c. Ptolemy Philoumetor, who highly esteemed 
him, confided to him the education ot his children. 
After having spent his life in criticising Pindar, and 
other poets, especially Humer, he died at Cyprus, 
aged 72. 

Aristar’chus of Samos, born 267 B.c., was a fa- 
Meus astronomer, who first asserted the revolution of 
the earth about the sun. His work on the magnitude, 
and distance of the sun and moon, is still extant He is 
also regarded as the inventor of the sun-dial, 

Aris tate, a. (Bol.) Furnished with aristas or awns. 

Aris'tida, n. (Lat. arista, an awn.) (At.) A gen. of 
plants, ord. Graminacea. 'Yhey are geveraiiy grasses of 
little value, 

Aristides, a celebrated Athenian, surnamed the Just, 
was the son of Lysimachus. He was one of the ten 
generals of the Athenians when they fought’ with 
the Persians at Marathon. According to the usual 
arrangement, the command of the army was held by 
each of the generals, in rotation, for one day. But 
Aristides, perceiving the disadvantages of such a change 
of commanders, prevailed on his cotieagues each to 
give up his day to Miltiades; and to this, in a great 
measure, must be ascribed the victory of the Greeks. 
The year ensuing, he was archon, and in this office 
enjoyed so universal a popularity that he thereby ex- 
cited the jealousy of ‘bemistocles. This ambitious 
man, not daring, openly, to attack his rival, contrived 
to spread a report that A. was aiming at a kind of 
Bovervignty, and at last succeeded in procuring his 
banishment by ostracism. It is said that a rustic citi- 
zen, Who happened to stand near A. in the public as- 
sembly which decreed his banishment, turned to him, 
without knowing who he was, and asked him to write 
the name of Aristides upon the shell with which he was 
going to vote. “Has Aristides injured thee?" inquired 
he. No,“ answered the voter; “but I am tired of 
hearing him called the Just.” A. wrote his name, and 
returned the shell in silence to the voter. He lett the 
city, With prayers for its welfare Three years after, 
when Xerxes invaded Greece with a large army, the 
Athenians hastened to recall a citizen to whi 
looked for aid in this emergency. Forgetting everything 
but the good of his country, upon receiving intelligence 
that the Greek fleet was surrounded at Salamis by the 
Persians, he hastened thither with all speed, to warn 
Themistocles of the danger which threatened him. 
Touched by his generosity, Themistocles admitted him 
at once to his confidence, telling him that the report 
had been purposely spread by himself, to prevent the 
separation of the Grecian fleet. In the battle of Platæa, 
A. commanded the Athenians, and had a great share in 
the merit of the victory. On one occasion, when The- 
mistocles announced that be had formed a project of 
great importance to the state, but which he could not 
make known in a public assembly, the people appointed 
A. to confer with him on the sutject. The project was 
to set fire to the combined fleet of the Greeks, which 
was then lying in a neighboring port, and thereby to 
secure to the Athenians the sovereignty of the sea. 4. 
returned to the people, and told them that nothing 
could be more advar ceous, but. at the same time, 
nothing more unjust, than the plan of Themistocles. 
The plan was at once rejected. The party of Themisto- 
cles at length prevailed, and A. was banished a second 
time. D. in poverty. about 467 B.c.—The Athenians 
bestowed on him a magnificent funeral, and gave an 
estate and pension to his son Lysimachus. 

Aristip’pus, or Cyrexr, the disciple of Socrates, and 
founder of the Cyrenaic sect. His maxim was, that 
pleasure is the chief good of man, and thus differed 
widely from the doctrines of his master. He flourished 
about 400 u. c.— His daughter Arete was famous for her 
wisdom and beauty, 

Aristobulus, an Alexandrian Jew, considered by the 
early fathers as the founder of the Jewish philosophy 
of Alexandria, He lived under Ptolemaus Philometor, 
about 175 B. ©. 

Aristoc’racy, n. [Fr. aristocratie, from Gr. aristos, 
best, noblest, and kratos, strength, power, sovereignty. 
In its original acceptation, A. denotes that form of gov- 
ernment in which the ruling power is vested in the best 
meu, whether by birth, wealth, or persoval distinction. 


ARIS 


Personal excellence, however, was usually regarded asa 
necessary element in the character of those constituting 
an aristocracy. It was opposed to oligarchy, which was 
looked upon as a perversion of aristocracy, and in which 
the domiuant power was in the hands of a few, who 
ruled for their own advantage. In the idea of A., there- 
fore, was included that the administration of affairs 
should be for the general good, and not for any one class. 
In modern times, those governments have been usually 
deemed aristocratic, in which a small privileged class of 
noble or wealthy persons either governed absolutely, or 
shared the government in various proportions with the 
sovereign, or the people. Ina more general sense, it is 
applied to any form of government, in which a minority 
of adult males constitute the ruling class, and is opposed 
to democracy, in which the ruling power is vested ina 
majority of adult males. Lord Brougham’s definition is 
somewhat different. He says, “Where the supreme 
power in any state is in the hands of a portion of the 
community, and that portion is so constituted that the 
rest of the people cannot gain admittance, or can only 
gain admittance with the consent of the select body, the 
government is an aristocracy ; where the people at large 
exercise the supreme power, it is a demoeracy Nor does 
it make any difference, in these forms of government, 
that the ruling body exercises its power by delegation 
to individuals, or to smaller bodies. Thus,a government 
would be aristocratic, in which the select body elected a 
chief, to whom a portion, or even the whole of its power 
should be entrusted.” — Sometimes the word A. is ap- 
lied, not to any form of government, but to a particu- 
r class of persons in a state. In this sense it was never 
used in ancient times, but it is common with modern 
writers. The former distinction is dropped, and an A. in 
this sense is not necessarily connected with the govern- 
ment, and may exist nnder any form of rule. It is in 
this way sometimes used as synonymous with nobility. 
In a wider sense, it is applied generally to the rich, as 
distinguished from the rest of the community. 
Aristocrat, n. Fr. aristocrate.) One who favors 


aristocracy. — A haughty, overbearing person. 
Aristoerat'ie, Aristocrat'ical, a. Pertaining to 
aristocracy ;— haughty; overbearing. 
Aristocrat’ically, adv. In an aristocratical manner. 
Aristocrat’icainess, u. The quality or state of 
being aristocratical. 
Aristoc’ratize, v.a. To render aristocratic. (n.) 
Aristogi’'ton. See Hikmoptus AND ARISTOGITON. 
Aristolo’chia, n. (Bot.) A gen. of plants, ord. Aris- 
tolochiacee. They are distinguished by a tubular oblique 
perianth, generally inflated at the base, the mouth dilat- 
ed on one side, and by stamens adherent to the style. 
Several species have been employed for centuries in 
medicine on account of their supposed emmenagogue 
properties; and hence the name birth-wond. The roots of 
the A. longa, A. rotunda, and A. clematitis are most com- 
monly used. They have all stimulant and tonic proper- 
ties. The rhizome and root-fibres of A. serpentaria, or 
Virginian snake-root, found from Pennsylvania to Louis- 
jana, are officinal. It is a valuable stimulant, tonic, and 
diaphoretic, and is specially useful in fevers of a low 
and typhoid character. Several species of this important 
n. are cnitivated in hot-houses as ornamental plants. 
he Dutchman's pipe, A. sipho, highly ornamental in 
cultivation for arbors, is a vigorous climber in moun- 
tainous woods, found in W. Pennsylvania, and the 8. 
States. Its stem is woody, twining, and ascends trees 
for 30 or 40 ft. 
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Fig. 187 .—ARISTOLOCHIA GALATEA, (the Dutcuman’s pipe.) 
2. Fruit of an A.; 3. Cross section of it; 4. Half its seed. 


Aris'tolochia’cer, n. pl. [From Gr. aristos, excel- 
lent, and Locheos, pertaining to parturition.) (Int.) The 
birh-worts, an ord. of plants, alliance Asara/es.—D1ac. 
3-*-celled ovary, and no ovules. They are herbaceous 
plants or shrubs, the latter often climbing. Wood with- 
out concentric zones and inseparable wedges. Leaves 
alternate, simple, stalked. Hermaphrodite flowers, ax- 
ilary, solitary, brown or some dull color. Calyx adhe- 
rent, tubular, with the segments valvate or induplicate. 
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Stamens 6-12, epigynous. Ovary inferior, 6-celled; style 
simple. Fruit dry or succulent, many-seeded. Seeds 
thin, angular, or reund, with a very minute embryo. 
There are 9 genera, and 130 species; most abundant in 
the tropical countries of 8. America, and thinly diffused 
throughout the N. hemisphere. Aristolochia is the typ- 
ical genus. 

Aristoph’anes, the only Grecian comic poet of whom 
any pieces have been preserved entire. He was an Athe- 
nian, and appeared, as a poet, in the 4th year of the 
Peloponnesian war, B. C. 427. He was distinguished, 
among the ancients, by the appellation of the comedian, 
as Homer was by that of the poet. Of 54 comedies which 
he composed, 11 only remain; and in these, without 
doubt, we possess the flower of the ancient comedy. 
But in order fully to enjoy them, and not to be offended 
by the extravagunces and immoralities with which they 
abound, we must be intimately acquainted with ancient 
customs and opinions. His pure and elegant Attic dia- 
lect, the skill and care displayed in the plan and execu- 
tion of his pieces, and their various other excellences, 
have gained for A. the fame of a master. His wit and 
humor are inexhaustible, aud his boldness unrestrained. 
The Greeks were enehanted with the grace and refine- 
ment of his writings; and Plato said, the Graces would 
have chosen his soul for their habitation. “ According 
to our ideas of decorum,” says a late scholar, “ we should 
esteem the soul of A. a fitter residence for the licentious 
and malicious satyr, or, at least, we should call him, 
with Göthe, the spoiled child of the Graces. He made 
use of allegory in his attacks on the politicians of the 
day, as well as in scourging the vices and follies of his 
age. Ina political and moral view, he is a strong advo- 
cate for ancient discipline, manners, doctrines, and art: 
hence his sallies against Socrates. in the Clouds, and 
against Euripides, in the Frogs, and other comedies. The 
freedom of ancient comedy allowed an unbounded de- 
gree of personal satire, and A. made so free use of it 
that nothing, divine or human, which offered a weak 
side, escaped his sarcasms. He feared the Athenian 
people so little, that he personated them, under a most 
miserable figure, in his old Demos. He incessantly re- 
proached them for their fickleness, their levity, their 
love of flattery, their fvolish credulity, and their 
readiness to entertain extravagant hopes. Instead 
of being irritated, the Athenians rewarded him with a 
crown from the sacred olive-tree, which was, at that 
time, considered an extraordinary mark of distinction. 
This excessive freedom characterized the ancient comedy, 
which was long considered as a support of democracy. 
Alter the Peioponnesian war, its licentiousness was much 
restrained ; and, in the your 388 B. c., it was forbidden by 
law to name any person on the stage. 

Aristophan'ie, a. Relating to Aristophanes. 

Aristotelian, a. Pertaining to Aristotle, or to his 

philosophy. 


—n. A follower of Aristotle. 


Aristote'lianism, or PERIPATETICISM, n. ( Philos.) 
The doctrine of philosophy of Aristotle; one of those 
speculative systems which arose from the school of 
Socrates, and which, from the unity and grandcur of its 
founder's genius, took strong root in the Greek mind, 
and since the revival of letters, alsoin Western Europe. 
Aristotle attempted to steer a medium course between 
the ultra-idealism of his master Plato,and the low sensa- 
tionalism of the physical school of Elea. His genius was 
as wide as nature. He studied all things, and seemed 
to know everything better than all others. His knowl- 
edge was something amazing, and he extended the 
boundaries of science to almost an encyclopedical ex- 
tent. Soience, whether as abstract or physical, he was at 
home in. Aristotle keenly combated the ideal theory of 
Plato, or that which expounded the Deity as holding in 
himself the archetypal ideas after which the world 
was fashioned, and which it was the business of 
reason and science to discover. But while denying 
these ideas of his master, he nevertheless agreed with 
him in the view that knowledge contains an element 
radically distinct from sensation. He also differed from 
the Eleatics and the Epicureans, inasmuch as he denied 
that sensation could account for the whole of knowledge ; 
but maintained, with them, that without this sensation, 
knowledde would be impossible. The celebrated maxim 
that “there is nothing in the intellect which was net pre- 
viously in the sense,” if not Aristotle's, at least well ex- 
preases a side of his doctrine; but, when he insists upon 
the distinction between the necessary and the contingent, 
the ubsolute and the relative, he rises altogether above 
the sphere of sensation, and takes emphatically his 
place with reason. Thus he steered a middle course 
between what he considered to be the Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis of speculation—idealism, and sensationalism ; but 
in what precise line he moved is by no means clear. He 
in no place has expounded his doctrines, and he is very 
chary of definition; so that no two Aristotelians of to- 
day are agreed upon the details of his philosophy. Per- 
haps it may be best characterized when we say, that 
it was a system of empiricism, or one based upon 
experience, often very considerably modified by the 
rationalism of Plato. The language in which his phi- 
losephy is couched is brief, pregnant, and peculiar; and 
his system not only has afforded a test of the critical 
acnmen of those who have taken to a study of his works, 
but it has afforded, besides, a nice test of advancement 
in the knowledge of the Greek language to read Aris- 
totle with intelligence and promptitude. Philosophy, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, is properly science arising from the 
love of knowledge. There are two sorts of knowledge: 
mediate, and immediate. From immediate knowledge, 
which we guin through the experience of particulars, 


we derive mediate knowledge, by means of argumenta- 
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tion, whose theory it is the office of logic to properly 
expound. Logic is therefore the instrument of all sci- 
ence; but only quoad forman, for it is experience which 
supplies the matter to be worked upon. The fermal 
part of reasoning he accordingly expounds better than 
any man either before or since his time. He, indeed, 
created logic, and this system stands erect through the 
changes of centuries like an Eg) ptian pyramid, which 
heat and moisture cannot wear away. He nowhere 
defines logic; but the beok which contains it is ordi- 
nurily called the Organon. His successors have only 
damaged when they have tried to improve his system of 
argumentation: and down to the period of Sir William 
Hamilton, it remained nearly destitute of a single modi- 
fication or addition. He most profoundly buses his logic 
upon the laws of contradiction, and he even recognizes 
that of sufficient reason as a regulative principle in the 
evolution of truth. Alter logic he took up all the sci- 
ences, rational, empirical, and mixed, except one alono, 
viz. history. He seems to have divided philosophy into 
logic, physics, and ethics, or into speculative and prac- 
tical knowledge. — I. Speculative philos phy contem- 
plates the real order of things. irrespective of buman 
control ; practical philosophy discusses affairs voluntary 
and accidental. Real substances are either invariable, 
or variable; while sublunary matters are variable, and 
perishable; the Deity alone is imperishable, und un- 
changeable. Do men pursue the real in an abstract 
way! Then, Metaphysics and Mathematics emerge. Do 
they pursue knowledge as toits objects? Then Physics, 
Cosmology, Psychology, Theology emerge.—2. Pruciical 
plalosophy again comprehends Ethics, Politics, and Econ- 
omy. A word or two on each of these heads; and first 
of Speculative Philosophy.—1. Physics. or Natural 
Philosophy. Nature is the sum of all existences, which 
are disclosed to us by our perceptive faculties. The 
knowledge of nature is properly the Knowledge of the 
laws of bodies in motion. Nature, cause, accident, end, 
change, infinitude, space, time, and motion, are included 
in this science. The three elements of existence are 
matter, form, and privation; and change is possible as 
regards substance, quantity, quality, und place. Motion, 
like time, has neither beginning nor end; and the first 
thing to which motion was applied was the heavens. In 
his Cosmology, Aristotle discusses astronomy, using that 
term in its widest signification. It appears tu us mod- 
erns obscure and inconsistent, and is by no means sut- 
isfactory. Physiology is indebted to Aristotle for its 
first essay. The soul is, according to him, the active 
principle of organized lite, It is distinct irom the body, 
yet, considered us its form or entelechy, it is inseparable 
from it. Its faculties are production, nutrition, sensa- 
tion, thought, and will or impulse. His remarks on the 
principle of common sense, on consciousness, imagi- 
nation, on memory, and on recollection, n yall of 
which he was the first to distinctly recognize, are very 
valuable, and will repay a careful perusal even at the 
present day. Melaphysics, or more properly the first 
philosophy, according to Aristotle, is his attempt to sci- 
encize being in the abstract. The leading character- 
istics of the latter existence he analyzes into the 10 cate- 
gories of substance, quantity. quality, relation, time, 
place, situation, possession, action, passion. With this 
arrangement he connected the question of the First 
Being, whose felicity is alone complete, and whose 
existence is alone immutable.— II. The ruling idea of 
his pract.cal philosophy was that of a sovereign good, 
and final end or aim of action, This final end he de 
nominated happiness, which is the result of the per- 
fect energies of the soul, and is the highest of which 
our nature is capable. It arises from the perfect exer- 
cise of reason, and is ordinarily called virtue. This he 
describes as the mean between two extremes. which is 
the character of nearly the whole of his philosophy. 
He distinguishes the moral virtues into the 7 cardinal 
ones, of which justice, in a sense, embraces all the rest, 
Under the head of right, he distinguishes that belong- 
ing toa family, from that belonging toa city. A per- 
fect unity of plan prevails throughout his morals, poli- 
tics, and economics. Both of the latter have for their 
object to show how this perfect virtue, already de- 
scribed, may be attained in the civil and domestic rela- 
tionships, through a good constitution of the state and 
the housebold. The principle ot the science of politics 
is expediency, and its perfection consists of suitableness 
of means to the end proposed. By this principle Aris- 
totle proves the legulity of slavery; and all education 
he reters to the ultimute end of political society. — Of 
Aristotle's successors, the only one deserving of men- 
tion is Theophrastus, author of the Churactertstics. 
This system long maintained its ground as distinct 
from that of Plato. In the middle ages it became de- 
graded into a noxious system of barren formularies, 
which were ultimately swept away by the revival of 
Platonism. All except his Logic, which will live forever, 
is now nearly forgotten, save by a few devoted students, 

Aristotelic, a. Relating to Aristotle, or to his phi- 
losophy; Aristotelian. 

Aristotle. the head of the Peripatetic sect, was the son 
of Nicomachns, physician to Amyntas, grandfather of 
Alexander the Great. Losing his parents when young. 
it is said he led such a dissipated life, as to squander away 
his estate, although others assert that be became a pupil 
of Plato at the age of seventeen. On the death of that 
philosopher, under whom he studied with great dili- 
gence. but to whom, some assert, he was ungrateful, he 
went to the court of Hermias, at Atarna, in Mysia, and 
married that prince's sister. He was afterward sent 
for by Philip of Macedon to instruct Alexander, and guve 
such satisfaction to the king, that the latter erected 
Statues to him, and rebuilt Stagira, his birthplace. 
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On the accession of Alexander to the throne, Aristotle 
refused to wcompany him in his expeditions, but recom- 
mended to him his Kinsman Calisthenes, and he himself 

Bettled at Athens, where, in the Lyceum, he taught bis 

Philosophy to a great number of disciples. Here he 

composed his principal works. Being accused of inipiety, 

he wrote an apology for himself, and addressed it to the 
magistrates, He svon, however, quitted this city, and 
spent the remainder of his days at Chalcis, a city in 

Eubæn. Some say that he poisoned himself; others, that 

he cast himself into the river Euripus; and some assert 

that he died a natural death, 322 B. c. B. at Stagira, 354 

B, C. The works of Aristotle may be classed under the 

heads of rhetoric, poetry, politics, ethics, physics, math- 

ematics, logic, and metaphysics; and they display an 

immense amount of genius.—See ARISTOTELIANISM. 

metic, n. [Fr. arithmétique; Gr. arithinetike.] 

ience of numbers, or that portion of mathematics 
concerned with the properties of numbers, Every num- 
ber isa ratio or relation; that is to say y magnitude, 
compared with another magnitude, is either equal, or 
greater, or less, and. therefore, has a certain relation to 
that with which itis compared. A. is the art of com- 
bining these relations with one another, using for the 
Purpose the signs themselves by which the numbers are 
distinguished; thus the four operations of addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division, include the entire 
science. For the facilitating of calculations, and for com- 
mercial purposes, other useful rules have been in- 
vented; such as proportion, interest, discount, decimals, 
extraction of rods, &; but thoy ure but different appli- 
cations of the four elementary rules. The origin of A. 
is extremely obscure. According to Plato and Diogenes 
Laertins, A. and geometry are of Egyptian origin; on 
the other hand, Josephus affirms that Abraham, during 
his stay in Kyypt, taught the inhabitants the use of 
numbers. The precise epoch in which numerical signs 
and the first methods of computation and calculation 
were discove is enveloped in equal mystery. Arabian 
philosophers f opinion that it was from the people 
of India, during the Yth or 10th century, that they bor- 
rowed the signs which we call Arabic, but which they 
call Indian nu als. The employment of these numer- 
als, and the tacilities afforded by algebra, have been the 
chief cause of the immense progress and development 
of modern mathematical calculations. 

Arithmet ical, a. Pertaining to arithmetic; accord- 
ing to the rules or meta of arithmetic.—A. progression 
is a series of numbers increasing or diminishing by a 
common difference, so, 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18 form an A. pro- 
gression, of which the diference i — A. mean, of any 
number or quantities, is the quotient obtained by divid- 
ing their sum by the number of quantities. 

Arithmetically, adv. By means of arithmetic; ne- 
cording te the rules, principles, or method of arithmetic. 

Arithmeti’‘cian, u. One versed in arithmetic. 

Arius, the founder of the sect of the ARIASS, J. v. 

Arizo’na Territory, ove of the extreme south- 
western political divisions of the U. States, lying between 
310 20/ and 37° N. Lat., and between 10% and 1179 W. 
Lon. Itis bounded on the N. by Nevada, and Utah terri- 
tory, on the E. by New M on the S. by Mexico, 
and on the W. by California.—A rea, 113,915 sq. m., or 
72,906,304 acres — Dese. Its surface consists of elevated 
table-lainds, broken by mountain ranges, and interspersed 
with fertile valleys and sandy wastes. Its N. and N.E. 
portions are comparatively unexplored, and, mostly, in 
the ocenpancy of Indians. S. of the river Gila, and W. of 
the 112th meridian, the country is sandy, and supposed 
not generally arable, except along that river, In other 
portions there are many beautiful valleys, containing 
millious of acres of extraordinary fertility, producing 
wheat, barley, oats, tobacco, fruits, and vegetables. In 
the S. cotton and sugar crops are remunerative, and on 
th» hills and mountain-sides found a rich and abun- 
dant pasturage. — The principal mountains are, the Mo- 
gullou in the E., the Sierra del Carrigo iu the N.. Mount 
San Francisco in Central Arizona, and the Pinaleno 
mountains in the 3.E.—The river system of A. presents 
points of great interest. lhe Colorado, with its affluents, 
the Gila, Bill Williams’ fork, and Flat river, or Colorado- 
Chiquito, drains an extensive region S. of the Great 
Salt Lake basin, and Woof the Sierra Madre. These 
various streams, with their afluents, rise among moun- 
tains cov with valuable timber. At the head of 
Bill Williams' fork is the Bleck Forest, but little, if at 
all, inferior to the Schwarzwald of Baden, separating 
the basins of the Rhine and the Neckar. Pine and cedar 
forests, of indefinite extent, cover the Mogollon and Pina- 
leno mountains, and valuible timber is found at the 
heads cf the 
furnishes good fuel in all parts of the territory. 
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for farming purposes. — The Colorado has been navigated 
as high up as Cally by boats of light dranght, and is 
Dehev al to be navigable at least 600 m. above that point. 
The Sin Pedro and Santa Cruz flow from the S.W. part 
of the territory into the Gila; the former, throuzh a rich 
valley, lod m. in length, expanding in places to a width 
of many miles. Its tributary valleys are of nearly equal 
extent. A beautiful, fertile, and well-wooded region 
lies at its junction with the Arrowapa, extending to the 
Gila. Ruins of haciendas and ranches show an abortive 
attempt to introduce the institutions of civilization 
into these wilds. One of the finest portions of the ter- 
ritory is the country bordering on the Santa Cruz. Its 
valley, wider than the San Pedro, is equally rich and 
well timbered. A large quantity of land may be made 
productive without irrigation, especially the lands occu- 
pied by the Vimos Indians, who, being instructed in 


Ark, n. [Lat. arca, 
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agriculture by the Jesuit fathers, have continued ever 
since to gather two crops per amnum., The grazing lands 
are about three-fourtuls of the entire area, or 00 uillious 
ot acres.—I/rrigation, As the Nile in Egypt, the Colorado, 
q. v., is subject to annual overflow, Thus, the valleys of 
this river and its affluents are thoroughly fertilized, and, 
by a system of irrigating canals the water may easily be 
conducted to immense tracts unvisited by its annual 
overflow. The celebrated Colorado desert, generally be- 
low the bed of the river, and bordering it on both sides for 
150 m., possesses a soil composed of alluvial earths, marl, 
aud shells, needing ouly the stimulation of moisture to 
n its fertility. Other tracts along the course of 

rare susceptible of suuilar improvement. The 
attention of Cougress was called to this subject several 
years ago, When $150,000 were granted for that purpose, 
aud a first irrigating canal is now progressing. The 
amount of land that will be brought under cultivation 
is estimated at 75,000 acres, which will produce abun- 
dant subsistence for 10,000 Indians. The quantity of 
irrigable land is estimated at one million acres,—Minerals. 
It was not until 1862, and 1563, that an attempt was made 
thoroughly to explore Central A. All along the Hussy- 
ampa, upon the Agua Frio, a parallel stream of con- 
siderable size, upon Lynx creek, Big Bug, Turkey creek, 
an ', indeed, upon nearly all the streams, lodes of gold. 
siiver, and copper, were found. The highly interesting 
report published by Mr. J. Ross Browne, in 1565, on the 
mineral resources of the states and territories west of 
the Rocky mountains, indicates the discovery and loca- 
tion of lodes of the precious metals in all parts of the 
territory, rather than their development. He attributes 
the want of success of the miners hitherto, not to any 
deficiency in the mines, but firstly to the comparative 
inaccessibility of the territory, which is off the great 
overland lines of travel, and without seaports; next, to 
the Indian troubles; and, finally, to the limited extent 
of the placer diggings, to the lack of water for their 
working, and to the refractory character of the ores of 
most of the lodes thus far opened. Iron, in carbonate 
and oxides, nickel, platinum (metallic), gypsum, cinna- 
bar, quicksilver, lime, lime coral, and coal have been 
discovered in different parts of the territory. The Salt 
mountains near Callville, and a few miles from the Colo- 
rado, are among the most remarkable formations in 4. 
The deposits of pure, transparent, and beautifully crys- 
tallized salt ave very extensive, and no salt is superior 
for table, or general use. — Climate, In Southern A. and 
upon the Colorado, the temperature is rather warm. In 
Central A. the sun is seldom oppressive. The thermom- 
eter has been known to stand at 110° on the Culo- 
rado, when it ruse but to 65° in, und about, Prescott. 
The nights in the mountains thrunghout the territory 
are cool at all seasons. Snow falls in Central A., but, 


Arka‘dia, a province of Greece. 
Arkadelphia, in Arlansas, a post-village, cap. of 


excepting in the higher mountains, it usually remains 
but a few hours, The rainy season generally lasts 
from June to December. — Lrvisions. A. is divided into 
seven cos.: Maricopa, Mohave, Pima, Pinal, Yavapai, 
Pah-Ute, and Yuma. Chief tans are Tucson, Yuma 
(opposite Fort Yuma, Col.), Prescott (the cap. of the ter- 
ritory, and of Yavapai co., u thriving city, picturesquely 
situated in a valley of the Pine Mts., 190 m. N. N. W. of 
Tucson), Phoenix, Florence, and Mineral Park.— Pop. 
Arizona is the huptiug-eround and war-path of the 
blood-thirsty and treacherous Apache Indians, whose 
depredations and outrages are a source of constant 
trouble and terror to the whites. The white inhab- 
itants are mostly employed in mining; nevertheless, 
the agricultural settlements are many in the south 
and along the Colorado, in which districts the Apaches 
are not quite so troublesome, The Yuma, Mohave, 
Chimahueva, and, generally, all the Indians along 
the Colorado, are friendly tribes. The Pima and 
Maricopa Indians, at their villages on the Gila river, 
have a very prosperous community of about 12,000 souls, 
cultivating successfully wheat, corn, barley, cotton, 
beans, peas, and other vegetables. — History. The Colo- 
rady valley was an early seat of Spanish civilization, 
and missionary enterprise. The Santa Cruz, and its trib- 
utories, teemed with an agricultural and mining popula- 
tion, early in the 18th century. The relics of this busy 
industry are still seen in the ruins of cities, cathedrals, 
and farms, scattered up and down the Colorado and its 
branches. But priest and layman, alike, fell beneath 
the tomahawks of the Apaches, The Santa Cruz region 
was occupicd by Jesuit missionaries, as early as the year 
1600, © modern history of A. is connected with that 
of New Mexico, from which it was separated in 1868. 
It is governed as ull the other territories. Pop. (1870) 
9,658; (1880) 40,44!. See also on p. 206, \ 


Rio Verde, Salado, and Gila. The mezquite | Arizona, in Loadsiana, a post-office in Claiborne co. 
In the Arizo’na, in Nebraska, a post-township of Burt co. 
valleys, the larch, ash, elm, walnut, oak, and sycamore | Arizona City, in Arizona, a village of Yuma co, at 
are (ound in copious supply. and are exceedingly valnable | 


the mouth of the Gila, on the river Colorado. 

un arces, to shut up; A. S. ere or 
erie; Fr. arche.) A chest or coffer for the safe-keeping of 
any valuable thing; a depository. — The large floating 
vessel in which Noah and his family were preserved 
during the deluge; (see DELUGE Also, in the U. States, 
a kind of flat-boat, used on the Western rivers. 

Ark of the Covenant, in the synagogue of the Jews, 
was the chest, or vessel, in which the tables of the law 
were preserved. This was a small chest or coffer, 3 
feet 9 inches in length, 2 feet 3 inches in breadth, and 
the same in height, in which were contained the vari- 
ous sacred articles mentioned in the quotations. It was 
made of shittim-wood, and covered with the mercy-seat, 
called also the propitatory, as the Septuagint expresses 
it, 'Auarýpiov etiOnpa, that is, the lid or cover of pro- 
pitiation; because, in the typical language of Scrip- 
ture, those sins which are forgiven are said to be cov- 
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ered. This lid was made of pure gold; at either end 
Wasa cherub: these looked toward each othe und em- 
braced the whole curcumicrence of the mercy-seat with 
their expanded wings (Ex. XXV. 17, 22, and xxxix. 1-9)" 
between which the Shekinab, or symbol of the divine 
presence, wanitested itseli in the appearance of a cloud, 
hovering, as it were, over the mercy-seat (Lev. xvi, 2). 
From hence the divine oracles Were given (2 Kings xix. 
15: Isa. IXXX. I). ‘Lhe high-priest, once every year, on 
the great day of expiation, wppeared before the mercy- 
seat, to make atonement tor the people (Heb. ix. 7). The 
ark was phwed in the sanctuary of the temple of Solo- 
mon. Betore his time, it was kept in the tabernacle, and 
was moved about as circumstances dictated. At the 
captivity, it appears to have been either lost or destroyed; 
for the Jews universally concur in stating that, among 
the things wanting in the second temple, one was the 
ark of the covenant. 


Arka’‘da, in Washington Territory, a post-village of 


Mason co. 
See ARCADIA. 


Clark co., Abt. 75 m. S.W. of Little Rock. 


Arkan’sas, a large river of the U. States. It rises in 


the Rocky Mountains, near the boundary between Utah 
and the Indian Territory; and, pursuing an ESE. di- 
rection, unites with the Mississippi in Lat. 330 55’ N., 
Lon. 91° 10’ W. The river has a course, following its 
bends, of about 2,170 m. It has several important tribu- 
taries. of which the Great Canadian, falling inte it on the 
right, is the principal. During the periodical swell, the 
A. is navigable to the Rocky Mountains; and at other 
times it may be navigated for about 600 m. from its con- 
fluence with the Mississippi. Its navigation is safe, be- 
ing uninterrupted by rocks, shoals, or rapids. If the 
Missouri be reckoned the first in magnitude among the 
tributaries of the Mississippi, the second rank is due to 
the A., it being longer, and draining more surface than 
the Ohio, Mississippi proper, or Platte. 


Arkan’‘sas, in the U. States, a S. W. State, bounded N. 


by Missouri E. by the Mississippi river. S. by Louisiana 
and Texas, and W. by Texas, and Indian Territory. Al- 
though usually classed among the Western States, 4. 
presents features of soil, climate, and productions which 
naturally associate it with the Southern States. It lies 
between 33° and 36° 30 N. Lat, and between 89° 45’ 
and 94°40’ W. Lon. Its length trom N. to S. is 242 m., 
its breadth varying from 170 to 229 — Area, 52,198 sq. 
m., or 35,306,720 res. Hist. A. takes its name from 
the river Arkansas, q. v. It was discovered and settled 
by the French, under the Chevalier de Tonti, as early as 
1685. In the various transfers of territory, it followed 
the fate of the other portions of Louisiana. It was 
erected into a separate territory in 1819, and into a State 
in 1836. It joined the so-called Contederate States by an 
act of secession from the Union, passed May 6, 1861: but 
was conquered before long by the army of the United 
States. In 1868, a new constitution was adopted, by a 
convention elected in pursuance of the acts of Congress 
on reconstruction, and in June of the same year, A. 
was re-admitted to representation in Congress. This 
constitution was revised in 1874. Desc. The physical 
aspects of the country present a remarkable variety. 
The eastern portion, for a breadth of from 30 to 100 m. 
from the Mississippi, is a low marshy plain, abounding 
in lagoons, and subject, with exceptions, to the annual 
overflow of the Mississippi, and its tributaries. Toward 
the centre of the State, the land rises into hills, enlarg- 
ing into the Ozark mountains, the highest elevation of 
which is not over 2,000 ft. This chain enters the State 
in the N.W., dividing it into two unequal portions, one 
of which, in its physical character, assimilates to the 
Northern, and the other to the Southern States. Be- 
sides the Arkansas river that passes wholly through 
the State from W. to E., and the Miep which re- 
ceives all its waters, A. is drained in the N. E. by the 
White river, and the St. Francis, with their affluents; 
in the S. W. by Red river; and in the S. by the Washita, 
and its numerous tributaries. The internal improve- 
ments of A. are confined largely to levees, or embank- 
Ments against the Mississippi. The extensive and 
widely diffused internal navigation of the State hus 
supplied so well the limited wants of a hitherto sparse 
population, that railroads have not been completed to 
any great extent. The total number of miles of rail- 
road, completed and in operation at the beginning of 
the year 1583, was a little under 1,000 miles, with more 
in construction and in contemplation. A singular phe- 
nomenon in Hot Springs county, 60 m. S. W. of Little 
Rock, has excited the marked attention of men of science 
as well as of the public generally. Overlooking Hot 
Springs creck is a ridge, 250 feet high, composed of 
beautiiul novaculite, of chalecdonic whiteness, of the age 
of millstone grit, differing from the ordinary sandstone 
by being penctrated with heated alkaline siliciaut water. 
From this ridge issue a number of springs, varying in 
temperature from cold spring-water toa beat of 1609 
Fahrenheit. These extremes of temperature are so near 
euch other, that a person can place one hand in cold and 
the other in hot water at the same time. The tempera- 
ture of Hot Springs creek has been elevated by the in- 
fusion of these waters to sneh an extent, that even in the 
coldest weather it furnishes a comfortable bath. Many 
chronic diseases have been cured by these springs, the 
virtues of which seem to result from varied temperature 
and chemical infusions, They are the resort of invalids 
from all parts of the country. — Climate. In the E. part 
of the State, and in the bottoms along the rivers, especi- 
ally the Arkansas, the climate is moist and unhealthy: 
but in the middle and W. parts it is comparatively salu- 
brivus. The temperature of the northern and western 
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parts of the State is allied to that of the N.W. States; while 
that of the eastern and southern resembles Louisiana, 
The downfalls of rain are very copious.— Minerals. The 
minerals of A. are chiefly iron, coal, lead, zinc, manganese, 
gypsum, and salt, The coal embraces deposits of the an- 
thracite, cannel, and bituminous varieties. Gold is said to 
have been found in White couuty. Near Hot Springs isa 
quarry of novaculite, or oil-stone, superior to any other on 
the globe, inexhaustible in quantity, and of great variety 
in fineness, There is manganese enough in the State to 
supply the world’s demand. In zinc, A. ranks next to 
New Jersey. It has more gypsum than all the other 
States, and is equally well supplied with marble and 
salt. The lead ore is largely associated with silver. 
Lead mines were worked extensively during the civil 
war to answer military necessities. — Forests. The prin- 
cipal forest-trves growing in the hilly regions of the 
State are the white oak, which is very abundant, and 
other species of oaks; the hickory, ash, black-walnut, 
gum, cherry, pine, red-cedar, dog-wood, cypress, maple, 
beech, cotton-wood, poplar, bois d'arc, sassafras, and 
black-locust. Pine is abundant from Arkansas river 
southward to Red river. — Soil and Productions. All 
descriptions of soil are met with, On the borders of the 
rivers it is exceedingly fertile, but as it recedes from them 
it becomes poorer, and in some of the more elevated 
parts is sterile. A. has about two million acres of im- 
proved land. The staple products are cotton, Indian 
corn, and live stock. The following table of the prin- 
cipal farm crops for 1867 and 1880, show their relative 
importance, and can be compared with those of 1870 on 
p. 206. 


Amount of 


Amount of Average, 
Evedants. % | erop, 1867. 


crop, 1880. 1550. 


1,270,015 | 21,243,000 
201,796 
3,221 
49,947 
1,921 
402 
2,064 
For the production of cotton, A. takes high rank in th® 
Union, the average product per acre being 240 pounds: 
against 250 in Louisiana (maximum), and 145 in South 
Carolina (mininum). The plantations in A., as in Louisi- 
ana, are mostly Mississippi bottom unsurpassed for fit- 
ness in the world. The crop in 1860 was 367,393 bales 
of 400 lbs. each. Since then, for a time, the production 
diminished proportionally to that already noticed in 
Alabama. and by the samecnuses. In 1880, however, it 
reached 608,256 balos, from a total acerage of 1,042,- 
970.—In live stock. A. had in 1880. per U. S. census, 
as follows: Horses, 146,333; mules and asses, 87, 082; work- 
ing oxen, 25,444; milch cows, 249,407 ; other cattle, 433,- 
392: sheep, 246.757: swine, 1,565,098. Of farms, A. had 
in 1880, 94,433, as against 49,424 in 1870, 39,004 in 1860, 


Indian corn -bushelef 23,666,057 
4 3,252,181 
22,080 


j 


Fig. 188. — COTTON-PLANT, ( Gossypium herbaceum.) 


and but 17.758 in 1850; of those in 1880, 65,245 were oc- 
cupied by the owners, 9,916 rented fora fixed rent, and 
19,272 rented upon shares of the produce ; but 97 of the 
farms in 1880 were under 3 acres inextent, 2,070 under 
10 acres, 10,780 under 20 acres, 19,282 under 50 acres ; 
21,787 under 100 acres, 37,976 nnder 500 acres, 1,793) 
under 1000 acres, and 648 over 1000 acres in extent. The 
total output of bitumineus coal in 1880 was 14.788 tons. 
—Industry, A. has not engaged in manufactures to any 
considerable extent, having been restricted to the, 
production of the simpler indispensable articles. 
Manufacturing enterprise was greatly stimulated dur- 
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brings every part of the country incommunication with 
the great streams of commerce, The settlement of the 
hack country will add very materially to the volume of 
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Arlington, in Missouri,a twp. of Phelps co. 
Arlington, in Ohio, a post-village of Hancock co, 
about 11 m. S. of Findlay. 
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this domestic trade.—Counties aud Towns, The State is|—A village of Montgomery county, about 15 m. N.W. of 


divided into 77 counties: 
Arkansas, Dorsey, 
Drew, 
Fanlkner, 
Franklin, 
Fulton, 
Garland, 
Grant, 
Greene, 
Hempstead, 
Hot Springs, 
Howard, 
Independence, 
Izard, 
Jackson, 
Jefferson, 
Johuson, 
Lafayette, 
Lawrence, 
Desha, Lee, 8 Woodruff, Vell. 
The principal towns are Little Rock, capital of the State, 
Arkansas Post, Helena, Pine Bluff, Fort Smith, &c.— 
Government. The governor, licut-gov, and other State 
officers are elected for 2 years by the people, The ju- 
diciary consists of a supreme court of 5 judges, elected 
for 8 years; of 10 circuit courts, the judges of which are 


Lincoln, Prairie, 
Little Riverton, Pulaski, 
Logan, Randolph, 
Lonoke, St. Francis, 
Madison, Saline, 
Marion, Sarber, 
Miller, Scott, 
Mississippi, Searcy, 
Monroe, Seavey, 
Montgomery, Sebastian, 
Nevada, Sevier, 
Newton, Sharpe, 
Ouachita, Stone, 
Perry, Union, 
Phillips, Van Buren, 
Pike, Washita, 
Washington, 
White, 


Columbia. 
Con war, 
Craighead, 
Crawford, 
Crittenden, 
Cross, 
Dallas, 


elected for 4 years.—A. sends 2 senators and 4 represen- | 


tatives to Congress. It is entitled to 6 electoral votes 
for President of the U. $.—Debts, The debt, in 1876, 
amounted to $17,306,823; on Oct. 1, 1882, it was $5,072.- 
492. This is exclusive of levee and railroad bonds, and 
other debts declared unconstitutional by the supreme 
court of the State, amounting in all over $10,000,000,— 


ing the civil war. The State has n large trade with New 
Orleans. An internal navigation of over 1,000 miles 


Education, A. had 98,744 pupils enrolled in the public 
schools in 1880, out of a school population of 272,841. 
Aggregate population, 10 years and over, 531,876; can- 
not read, 10 years and over, 153,229; aggregate white 
and colored who cannot write, 202,015; native white 
who cannot write, 97,990; foreign, 552; total, 98,542, 
Total colored, including Chinese and Indians, who can- 
not write, 103,473. A. expended for public schools in 
the year 1881, $388,412. A. has 3 colleges, with bnild- 
ings and grounds valued at $114,000, and attended by 
over 1000 pupils, having libraries containing several 
thousand volumes. Tnetitutions for the blind and deaf 
and dumb are located at Little Rock. The State indus- 
trial school, at Fayetteville, was organized in 1872. A 
raised by direct taxation in the year ending October 1, 
1882, $636,594. Amount of taxable property returned 
same year was real, $58,968,705; personal, $10,857,783; 
State tax for that year was 75 cents per $100.—J/ rp. 
In 1880, A. had 802,564 inhabitants, of whom 591,611 
were white and 210,622 colored (including only 10,295 
foreigners). In 1870 she had a total population of but 
484,471, of whom 122.169 were colored; increase since, 
between 1870 und 1880, 65,65 per cent. 

Arkan’sas, in Arkansas State. an E. S. E. county, bor- 
dering E. on White river, and intersected by Arkansas 
river. Area, 1,200 sq.m. The Great Prairie occupies 
one-third of the surface, and has a fertile soil. p- 
Arkansas Post. 


Arkan sans Post, in Arkansas, a post-village in Ar- 


kansas co., on Arkansas river, 117 m.8.E. of Little Rock. 
Settled in 1685 by the French. It has a landing-place 
for steamboats. 

Arkan’saw, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Pepin co. 

Ark dale, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Adams co. 

Ark’low, a seaport and purish of Ireland, in the co. 
Wicklow, 40 m. 8. by E. of Dublin; pop. 4,760. 

Ark’port, in New Fork, a post-villuge of Steuben co., 
on the Canisteo river. 

Ark’'sutite, n. ie) A granular massive mineral 
of vitreous lustre; color white; translucent, brittle. 
Comp. aluminium 186, sodium 23°3, calcium 68, fluorine 
61:3=100. Fuses at a red heat, and yields no water. 
Found in Greenland. 

Ark’wright, Sin RIcuAnn, B. at Preston, England, in 
1732. He devoted his mind to the invention of improved 
machinery for cotton-spinning, and at last succeeded 
in revolutionizing its entire mechanical system. He 
amassed n colossal fortune. D. 1792. 

Ark’wright Summit, in New York, a post-town- 
ship of Chautauqua co. 


(Arland, in Michigan, a post-office of Jackson co. 


Arles, (anc. Arelas, or Arelate,) a city of France, dep. 
Bouches-du-Rhone, on the Rhone, 44 m. W.N.W. of 
Marseilles. It is principally notable as having been an 
important town when Gaul was invaded by Cæsar. It 
afterward became a Roman colony, and was long a 
rich and prosperous city. The Roman amphitheatre, 
capable of accommodating 30,000 spectators, yet re- 
mains, noble in its ruins. The great obelisk, and innu- 
merable artistic remains, attest the former magnifi- 
cence of this city. — Manf. Silk, soap, glass, &c. The 
emperor Constantine embellished A., and his son Con- 
stantine II. was born here. In 855 it became the capi- 
tal of the kingdom of Arelate, which was, in 933, united 
to that of Burgundy. 4p. 21,876. 

Arlington, Henry Bennet, EARL or, an English 
statesman in the reigns of Charles II. and James II. He 
was a member of the famous administration nicknamed 
the Cubal, from the initials of its leading members. 
B. 1618; D. 1685. 


Arlington, in Illinois, a post-office of Bureau co. 
Arlington, in Jowa, a village of Montgomery co., 


about 20 m. N. of Clarinda, 


Arlington, in Massachusetts, a twp. of Middlesex co. 
Arlington, in Michigan, a post-township of Van Bu- 


ren co., about 25 m. W. of Kalamazoo. 


Arlington, in Minnesoti, a post-village and township 


of Sibley co., 62 m. W. S. W. of St. Paul. 


Dayton. 
Arlington, in Vermont, a post-township of Benning- 
ton co., 106 m. S. W. of Montpelier; pop, 1,636. Here 


are extensive marble and limestone quarries, and a 
mineral spring. 
Arlington; in Wisconsin, a township of Columbia co., 


Artington Heights, a range of hills in Fairfax co, 


Virginia, overhanging the Potomac, opposite to Wash- 
ington. They were strongly fortified during the civil 
war. The Confederate General Lee bad a residence here. 

Arlon (anc. Arolaunum), a town of the kingdom of 
the Netherlands, in the duchy of Luxembourg, 16 m. 
W. N. W. of Luxembourg; pop. 5,917. 

Arm, n. [A.8. arm, earm; Lat. armus; Gr. harmos, 
from ard, probably originally hard, to join tol (Anal.) 
The limb of the human body from the shoulder to the 
wrist. It is divided into arm and fore-arm. In the 
skeleton of the arm, or brachium, properly so called, 
there is one bone, the humerus; in that of the fore-arm, 
or anti-bruchium, two bones, the radius and ulna. — Seo 
Muscies, SKELETON. 

—Anything extending from the main body, trunk, or 
stem, us an inlet of the sea, a branch of a tree, &c. 

“ Full in the centre of the sacred wood, 
An arm ariseth of the Stygian flood. Dryden. 
“ The trees spread out their arms to shade her face, 
But she on elbow jean d. — Sidney. 
—Power; might, In this sense is used “ the secular arm,” 
&c. 
0 God, thy arm was here! 
And not to us, but to thy arm alone 
Ascribe we all.” — Shaks. 

(Mil.) A branch or department. So, the infantry, the 
cavalry, the artillery, &c., are each called an arm of 
the service. — Also [from the Fr. arme), a weapon or 
instrument of warfare; but in this seuse it is seldom 
used in the singular, except in the compound fire-arm. 
See ARMs. 

(Naut.) The name given to each extremity of a bibb, 
or bracket, attached to the mast of a ship for supporting 
the trestle-trees. — Also a part of the anchor, q. v. 

To make bare the arm (Is. lii. 10) refers to the position 
of an ancient warrior ready for battle, and prepared to 
use his strength to the best advantage. 

Arm’s end, a phrase taken from boxing, in which the 
weaker man may overcome the stronger, if he can keep 
him from closing. 

Such a one as can keep him at arm's end, need never wish 
for a better companion.” 

Arm, r.a. Fr. armer.) To furnish with armor of de- 
fence, or weapons of offence. 

“And when Abram heard that his brother was taken captive, 
he armed his trained servants.” — Gen. xiv. 14. 

To prepare for resistance; to protect; to strengthen; 
to defend. — To fortify, (in a moral sense.) 

v. n. To provide one's self with arms, weapons, or means 
of attack or resistance; to take or put in arms. 

Armada. „. [Sp. from Lat. arma, armor, implements 
of war.) A fleet of armed ships; a squadron ;—particu- 
larly applied to that great naval armament, which was 
called he Invincible Armada, fitted out in 1588, by 
Philip 11., against Queen Elizabeth. It consisted of 150 
ships, carrying about 20,000 soldiers and 8,000 sailors. 
The loss of the marquis of Santa Cruz, their admiral, 
and a violent tempest, the day after they sailed, retarded 
for some time the operations of the Spaniards, They 
arrived on the coast of the Netherlands in July, nere 
thrown into disorder by a stratagem of Lord Howard, 
and in this situation were attacked with such impetu- 
osity, that it became necessary to attempt to return, 
Contrary winds obliged the Spanish admiral, the Duke 
of Medina Sidonia, to make the circuit of Great Britain 
with the wreck of this magnificent armament In pass- 
ing the Orkneys, it was attacked by a violent storm, 
and only a feeble remnant returned to Spain. 

Armada. in Michigan, a post-township of Macomb co. 
35 m. N. by E. from Detroit. 

Armadillo. n. Sp. from Lat. arma, armor.) (Zodd.) 
The Tatou, a genus of mammiferous quadrupeds, be- 
longing to the order Edentata, readily distinguished 
from all others by the singular covering with which 
nature has protected them. This is a complete suit of 
armor, consisting of a triangular or oval plate on the 
top of the head, a large buckler over the shoulders and 
the haunches; and between this, disposed in transverse 
bands, which allow of freedom of motion to the body, 
similar bands in most species protecting also the tail. 
All this armor is attached to the skin of the body. The 
A, has a pointed muzzle, slightly extensive tongue, and 


Fig. 189.— tHe TATOU, (Armadillo Cabassou.) 


pwerta claws. All the species inhabit the warm and 
ot parts of America, dig burrows, and live upon vege- 
tables, insecta, and worms. The A. Cabassou is about 18 
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inches long to the tail, which is about 8 inches in length, 
has a flesh white, fat, tender, and very delicate. — The 
Giant A. of Cuvier is about 3 feet long. — See Giyp- 
TOD IN. 

—Also the name of a gen. of crustacea.—See Oniscipa. 

Armagh’, acvunty of Ireland, in the prov. of Ulster, 
having Lough Neagh on its N. border. Area, 513 sq. m. 
Surface generally flat, and soil fertile. A. contains 5 
baronies, and 28 parishes. Pop. (1881) 162,823. 

Armagh’, a city, and cap. of the above co., and the 
archepiscopal seat of the “ Primate of all Ireland,“ 70 
m. N. by W. of Dublin. Armagh is said to have been 


Fig. 190.—view OF ARMAGH, (Jreland.) 


founded by St. Patrick, 4. b. 450. It is a fine city, and is 
the centre of a great inland trade, Pup. 8,801. 

Armagh’, in Ponneyloasta. a post-town of Indiana co., 
52 m. E. of Pittsburg. 

—A township of Mifflin co. 

Armagnac, (ar-man-y2/.’,) a small territory in the 
ancient French province of Gascony, (now a part of the 
deps. of Hautes-Pyrenees and Gers.) from which the 
counts of A. took their title. The chief town was Lec- 
toure. 

ARMAGNAC, (Counts of,) a family descended from the ancient 
dukes of Aquitaine and Gascony, many of whose mem- 
bers were mixed up with the public affairs which agi- 
tated Europe between the beginning of the 14th, and 
the end of the 15th centuries. p 

Armagnac’, n. A species of French brandy, distilled 
in the dep. of Gers, and second in quality only to 
Cognac. 

Ar'mament,n. [Lat. armamentum.] A force equipped 
for war, either naval or military.— Also used to signify 
weapons employed for war, whether in sea or land ser- 
vice. — More particularly applied to the number and 
strength of the batteries carried by a vessel of war. 

Ar'mature, n. [Fr. from Lat. armatura.) Armor; 
something to defend the body from hurt. 

“Others should be armed with hard shella; others with 
prickles; the rest that have no such armature, should be endued 
with great swiftness and pernicity."—Ray on the Creation. 

(Phys.) A piece of soft iron affixed to the poles or ex- 
tremities of a magnet, in order that its magnetic power 
may be preserved; for when a magnet is allowed to re- 
main long without an A., a considerable diminution of 
its strength occurs, owing to the disturbing influence 
of terrestrial magnetism. — See MAGNET. 

Arm’-chair, Armed’-chair, n. An elbow-chair, 
or a chair with rests for the arms. 

Armeolo’'la Creek, in Georgia, enters the Etowa in 
the S.W. of Lumpkin co. 

Armed, p.a. Furnished with arms, or weapons of 
offence or defence; furnished with the means of security. 
Fortified, (in a moral sense.) 

(Pysies.) Said of a magnet when furnished with an 
armature. 

(Bot.) Furnished with prickles or thorns. 

(Her.) Applied to the horns, hoofs, beak, or talons of 
any beast or bird of prey, when borne of a different color 
than the rest of their bodies. 

Armenia, an extensive country of W. Asia, forming 
principally that table-land which lies between the Kur 
on the N. and the mountains of Kurdistan on the S., 
having the Euphrates on the W., and nearing the Cas- 
pian sea on the E. Lat. between 37° 50’ and 41° 40 N.: 
Lon, 39° 20 and 50° 40’ E. — Area, loosely estimated at 
90,000 sq. m. Its principal mountain summit is Ararat 
(J. v.), and there are several other lofty chains. — Riv- 
ers. Some large rivers take rise in this country, as the 
Euphrates and Tigris, the Kur, the Araxes or Aras, and 
the Chorak. Its greatest lakes are those of Van, Ur- 
miah, and Goukcha or Sevan. The soil is generally very 
fertile; in the higher parts all kinds of cereals may be 
cultivated, and the valleys produce excellent cotton, 
grapes, and tobacco. The ploughs used in agriculture 
are all drawn by teams of from 8 to 10 oxen or buffaloes. 
The only modern minerals are copper, iron. and rock- 
salt; but in ancient times the precious metals were also 
fonnd. Many deserts exist, and the country is but 
thinly peopled. — Climate, Severe in winter, but in 
summer hot enough to ripen all manner of fruits.— 
Inhahitants. Mostly Turks, Persians, and Russians, 
with wandering hordes of Kurds and Turcomans.— 
Prin. towns, Erzeroum, Erivan, Van, Akhlat, &c.— Pop. 
estimated at about 2,000,000, but without good authority. 
History. A., now long since extinct as a nation, was 
governed for a long period by independent princes, or 
by satraps of the Assyrian and Persian monarchs. It 
was the theatre of long wars between the Romans and 
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Persians, in the 13th century was overrnn by the Moguls, 
and in the next ceased to be an independent country. 
The people have siuce become diffused over nearly the 
whole world. Until of late years, A. was divided be- 
tween Persia and the Ottoman empire; but the latter 
ceded tu Russia, by the treaty of Adrianople, a consider- 
able portion of her A. territories, and, in 1827, Russia 
acquired the prov, of Erivan from Persia. Prior to the 
war in 177, Turkish A. was subdivided into the pashal- 
ics of Erzeroum, Kars, and Van. The Armenians have 
always been noted for their eminent commercial capa- 
city, and at the present time a large portion of the 
foreign and internal trade of Turkey, Persia, 8. Russia, 
and India, is in their hands. They are particularly ex- 
pert iu banking operations, and though shrewd and ex- 
acting, are considered less prone to practise deceit than 
the Greeks. — Religion, dc. As early as the 2d century, 
Christianity is said to have been introduced into A., but 
it was not firmly established there until the 4th century 
by the exertions of bishop Gregory; and in the Sth, the 
Bible was translated into the Armenian language by 
Miesrob. It differs but little from that of the Greek 
Church Since 1441, the A. people have recognized as 
their spiritual head, called by them catholikos, the patri- 
arch of Etschmiadzin, pear Erivan. Their theology 
differs from that usually styled orthodox, in attributing 
only one nature to Christ, and holding that the Spirit 
proceeds from the Father alone. A considerable num- 
ber, however, belong to the Holy See, who are called 
United Armenians. Among this people the patriarchal 
system of life and manners prevails in its highest integ- 
rity. — Lingunge. The ancient Armenian is harsh and 
overcrowded with consonants; and, while having Indo- 
Teutonic roots, it bears also an affinity with the Finn- 
ish, and some langnages of N. Asia. It is now a de- 
funct language, only surviving in books. The modern 
tongue is a mere compound of Persic and Turkish, cor- 
rupted into various dialects. By the Berlin treaty, 
since 1878, Great Britain assumes a sort of protectorate 
over Turkish A. See A. and the Campaigns of 1877, by 
Norton (London, 1875). 

Arme’‘nia, in Georgia, u vill. of Scriven co. 

Arme'nia, in Pe :nsy/vania, a twp. of Bradford co. 

Arme'nin, in Wisconsin, a post-twp. of Juneau co. 

Armenien. n. (Bot) See PRUNUS. 

Arme‘nian, a. Pertaining to Armenia. 

—n. A native of Armenia; the language of the country. 
Bco ARMENIA. 

Armen'tières (ar-man'ti-air), a frontier town of 
France, dep. du Nord, on the Lys, 13 m. N.W. of Lille. — 
Man Linen fabrics, laces, thread, tobacco, &c. Pop. 

2.124. 

Armeria, n. (Bot.) A gen. of plants, ord. Plumbagi- 
naceæ.— The Thrift, A. vulgaris, found in the Middle 
und Southern States, near the sea-coast, is a neat and 
elegant plant, bearing in June showy flowers, rose-col- 
ored. It is an active diuretic. From two drachms to an 
ounce of the flowers, freshly gathered and quickly 
dried, should be gently boiled, and the patient allowed 
to drink of the decoction ad libitum. Some aromatic 
substance is added to the decoction, as anise or cinna- 
mon. The remedy appears to cause the excretion of 
urine in a direct manner. 

Ar' met. n. [Fr.] A kind of helmet, used from the 14th 
to the 16th centuries.— An A. grand, was an A, worn 
with the beaver. The A. petit, was an A. without a 
beaver, and supplied with a triple-barred face-guard. — 
See ARMOR. 

We n.; pl. ARMPULS. As much as the arms can 
hold. 

Armhole, n. The armpit.— A hole for the arm in a 
git ent. 

Armi’da, an imaginary personage in Tasso's Jerusalem 
Delivered. She is represented as a very beautiful sorce- 
ress, employed by Sutan to seduce Rinaldo and other 
crusaders. Rinaldo was conducted by A. to a remote 
island, where, in her splendid palace, surrounded by de- 
lightful gardens and pleasure-grounds, he utterly forgot 
his vows, und the great object to which he had devoted 
his life. To liberate him from his voluptuous bondage, 
two messengers from the Christian army —Carlo and 
Ubaldo —came to the island, bringing a talisman so 
powerful that the witchery of A. was thereby destroyed. 
Rinaldo escaped, but was followed by the sorceress, who, 
in battle, incited several warriors to attack the hero, 
and at last herself rushed into the fight. She was de- 
feated by Rinaldo, who then confessed his love for her, 

ersuaded her to become a Christian, aud vowed to be 
55 faithful knight. The story of A. has inspired Gluck 
with an admirable opera. Rossini has not been so suc- 
cessful: his opera on the same subject being far below 
his other compositions, 

Armies’burgh, in Jndiana,a 

Armiger, Armige'ro, n. 

errro, to bear.) (Her.) Literally one who bears arms. 

he phrase was formerly applied to the attendant or 
esquire of a knight. It is a term of dignity now obso- 
lete, entitling the bearer to hold rank above a simple 
gentleman, but below a knight. 

. . .. And a gentleman born, master parson, who writes 

‘ Armigero,' in any bill, quittance, or obligation, Armi- 

gero. — Shaka, 
See Esquire. 

Armig’erous, a. Bearing arms. 

Armilla, n. (Lat., from armus, the arm.] (Antig.) An 
armlot, q. v. 

( Mech.) An iron ring, hoop, or brace, in which the 
gudgeons of a wheel move, — Worcester. 

(Anat.) The A. membrosa is that circular ligament 
which comprehends all the tendons of the whole hand, 
as if it were a circle. 


ost-office of Parke co. 
Lat. arma, arms, and 
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Armil lary, a. [Lat. armila, a bracelet.] Consisting 
of rings or circles, 

Armillury Sphere. (Astron.) An instrument which 
represents the great circles of the celestial sphere, the 
equator, ecliptic, tropics, equinoctial colure, &c. It is 
constructed of metal rings, representing these circles, 
fastened together in their relative positions, and mov- 
able on an axis passing through the poles; it is fur- 
nished with an horizon and meridian similar to those 
attached to the terrestrial, and the celestial globes. It 
was formerly much used by the early astronomers. It is 
now only used ns an aid to instruction in astronomy, and 
is in this respect generally superseded by the celestial 

lobe, 

Ar'millated, a. Having bracelets. 

Arming, n. The act of taking arms. 

(Naut) A piece of tallow put in the cavity at the bot- 
tom of a lead, to bring up, in sounding, samples of the 
ground at the bottom of the sea.— Worcester. 

Ar’mington, in //lincis, a pcst-village of Tazewell 
co., 45 m. N.N.E. of Springfield. 

Armin‘ian, . One professing Arminianism. 

—a. Relating to Arminius, or to his doctrines. 

Armin‘ianism, n. (cl. Hist.) The doctrine of Ar- 
minius, a Protestant divine, (q. v. ) who maintained that 
God had predestinated the salvation or condemnation of 
individuals only from having foreseen who would and 
who would not accept of offered mercy. His chief op- 
ponent was Gomar, who, with the Calvinists, asserted 
that God had from all eternity, of his free good pleasure, 
elected some to everlasting life, while he had left others 
to unbelief and consequent perdition. After the death 
of Arminius, in 1609, his followers rapidly increased, 
and were vehemently attacked by the Calvinists. In 
1610, they addressed a petition to the States of Holland 
for protection, from which they got the name of Re- 
monstrants, The Calvinists put forth a counter-remon- 
strance, and in 1614, the States issued an edict granting 
full toleration to both parties. This displeased the Cal- 
vinists, who continued their persecutions, and at length, 
in 1619, the doctrines of the A. were condemned by the 
synod of Dort, and their clergy were driven from their 
churches, and forbidden the exercise of their ministry 
in public. Owing to this step, many left the country, 
and found refuge in France, England, and other places. 
The views of the A. are summed up in the following five 
articles :—1. That God had, from all eternity, determined 
to save all who, he foresaw, would persevere in the faith, 
and to condemn all who should continue in unbelief. 
2. That Christ died for all men; but that only those 
who believe are really saved by his death. 3. That man 
is of himself incapable of true faith, and must there- 
fore be born again, of God, through Christ, by the Holy 
Spirit. 4. That all good works are to be attributed to 
the grace of the Holy Spirit, which, however, does not 
force a man aguinst his own inclination. 5. That God 
gives to the truly faithful the power to resist sin. With 
respect to the possibility of a fall from the state of 
grace, Arminius and his immediate disciples were unde- 
cided; but his followers came afterwards to the belief 
that it was possible. After 1630, the A. were again tol- 
erated in Holland; but from that time, their opinions 
underwent a considerable change. They have inclined 
more and more to freedom of thought,and the rejection 
of creeds and confessions. They chiefly build on the 
necessity of moral duties and good works, and allow 
each one to interpret the Holy Scriptures for himself. 
They reject many articles of faith, and do away almost 
entirely with the necessity of succor from the Holy 
Spirit. The A. have, however, dwindled down to a very 
small body; but their tenets, more especially regarding 
predestination, have been adopted by various other de- 
nominations, as the Wesleyan Methodists, as well as by 
numerous individual members of other churches. 

Arminius, or H-nuAxx, who by his intrepidity and 
success acquired the title of “ the Deliverer of Germany,” 
was son of Regimer, a chief of the Cherusci. Having 
been sent to Rome as a hostage, he was there educated, 
served in the Roman army. and for his valor was raised 
to citizenship, and knighted. But his attachment to his 
native country induced him to revolt,and he became 
one of the most powerful leaders of the discontented 
German nations. He drew Varns, the Roman command- 
er on the Rhine, into that ambuscade in which he and 
nearly all his troops were sluin, and completely baffled 
Germanicus; but. after having for years withstood the 
vast power of Rome, Arminius was assassinated by one 
of his own countrymen, in the 37th year of his age, a. D. 
19. 

Armin/‘ius, James, a Protestant divine, B. at Oude- 
water, Holland, 1560, founder of the sect of the Armin- 
ians. In his public and private life, A. has been ad- 
mired for his moderation: and though many gross insin- 
uations have been thrown against him, yet his memory 
has been fully vindicated by the ablest pens. A life of 
perpetual labor and vexation of mind, at last brought on 
a sickness, of which he died, 1609. is writings were all 
on controversial and theological subjects. —Sce ARMIN- 
IANISM. 

Armip'otent. a. [From Lat. arma, arms, and potens, 
powerful.) Powerful in arms. 

Armis‘onous, a. [Lat. armisonus.) Resounding with 
arms. (R.) 

Ar’mistice, n. [Fr., from Lat. armo, arms, and sisto, 
to stop.] The term given to a trnee, or suspension of 
hostilities between two armies or nations at war, by 
mutual consent. It sometimes occurs owing to the ex- 
haustion of both parties; at other times it ix had recourse 
to with a view to arrange terms of peace. It may be 
either general or partial: the former, between two coun- 
tries, the latter, limited to particnlar places, as between 
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two armies, or between a besieged fortress and its assail- 
ants. The former ordinarily requires ratification, but 
the latter is in the power of the commanders of the 
respective troops. 

Arm less, a. Without armor or weapons; defenceless. 

Armlet, n. [Lat from armilla, a bracelet or large orna- 
mental ring worn by the ancients upon the wrist or 
arm.) This ornament was, with the Medes and Persians, 
worn by both sexes, but among the Greeks it appears to 
have been adopted by the women only. The wearing of 
the armilla, or A., is of high antiquity; for we read in 
2 Sam. i. 10, that the Amalekite who slew Saul “ took 
the crown that was upon his head, und the bracelet 
that was upon hisarm.” With the Romans, the wearing 
of the A. was regarded as a sign of effeminacy; but it 
was, nevertheless, a custom of the Roman generals to 
bestow armille upon soldiers, as an acknowledgment of 
extraordinary valor. The materials out of which the 
A. were made were as various as the designs into which 
they were fashioned, a twisted serpent being one of the 
most popular forms. The Danes, Norsemen, and Anglo- 
Saxons also wore the A. Now, as in ancient times, they 


Fig. 191. — ASSYRIAN ARMLET. 
From Nineveh Marbles, (British Museum.) 
are sometimes made plain, sometimes enchased, some- 
times with the ends not joined, and, sometimes, in a 
complete circle. 
Armoire (ärm-wår’), n. [A Fr. word.] A clothes-press ; 
a closet; a buffet. 
Armo/‘ni, son of Sanl, by Rizpah. (2 Sam. xxi. 8.) 
Armonk, in New York, a post-office of Westchester co. 
Armor, Armour, n. [From Lat. arma, arms; Fr. 
armure.| Defensive arms; any habit worn to protect the 
body in battle. 
( Hist.) From the earliest dawn of the historic era we 
find menticn of this defensive covering. Leather, brass, 
iron, and even gold were employed for their fabrication. 
According to Homer, the golden A. of Glaucus was 
‘worth 100 oxen, and from the description in the Iliad 
we may learn how highly ornamented was the shield of 
Achilles. An ancient Greek soldier's heavy A. was com- 


posed of his greaves (or leg-guards), cuirass (or thorax) | 


protecting his back and chest, sword, massive round 
shield, helmet, and finally his spear. (See Fig. 194.) 
Among the Egyptians, metal A. seems to have been 
worn only by the monarchs and nobility. With the 
Romans, the attire of a soldier was almost identical with 


Fig. 192.— 4 KNIGHT OF THE 15TH CENTURY. 
Armed at all points. 
that of the Greek warrior already described. The an- 
cient Britons, Germans, and Gauls, it is supposed. had 


n? other defensive A. than a shield. The Anglo-Saxon 
4. consisted of shield, helmet, neck-gnard, and breast- 
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plate, all constructed of leather or tough hide, and pan- 
taloons, which were strengthened by a net-work of per- 
forated steel lozenges, called mascles. They ulso wore 
a conical skull-cap, probably of leather, and had bat- 
tle-axes, swords, and spears. In the Middle Ages, a 
knight, when attiring himself in his suit of steel, called 
A. or harness, as represented in Fig. 192, commenced 
with his feet, and, proceeding upward, put on succes- 
sively his sabatynes, or steel clogs; his greaves, or shin- 

ieces; his cuisses, or thigh-pieces; his breech of mati ; 

is tuillettes, or enveloping-pieces below the waist; his 
cuirass, or breast-plate ; his vambraces, or arm-coverings ; 
his rerebraces, or shoulder-coverings; his gauntlets ; next, 
he hung his dagger; put on his short sword; donned 
his cloak ; cased his head in his bassinet, or helmet ; fast- 
ened his long sword ; took into his left hand his pennon- 
cel or lance; and, finally, he took up his shield. He was 
then said to be e “from head to foot,” 
or “at all points.” — A suit of A. was generally made of 
chain-mail; but in the 14th century, plate-armor came 
into use, and reached its acmé of splendor in the reign 
of Richard III., when it was often damascened and in- 
laid with gold. In the beginning of the 17th century, 
A. fell into general disuse, though Charles I. endeavored 
to revive the fushion of wearing a complete suit. The 
helmet and cuirass are still retained in several elle corps 


of the European armies, as, for instance, the English 
Royal Horse-Guards and Life-Guards, the French Cent- 
Gardes, and the Imperial Guard of the Czar of Russia, 
the French heavy cavalry called cuirassiers, &c. 

Ar’mor-bear’er, n. One who carries the armor of 
another; an esquire. 

Ar’morer, or AR'MOURER, n. One who fabricates arms 
or any warlike weapon. The armor-smiths, or makers 
of armor, were among the most skilful workers in 
metal during the feudal times; but their trade after- 
ward fell away, after the invention of gunpowder. In 
most European armies, an A. is a soldier whose duty it 
is to take charge of, and keep in good condition, the 
arms of the trvop or company to which he belongs. In 
the British navy, the A. is a warrant-officer, assisted by 
a subordinate, who is called armorer's mate; on ship- 
board he has under his care all thesmall arms, cutlasses, 
bearding-pikes, &. 


Armo' rial, a. Belonging to armor, or to the arms or 


escutcheon of a family. 
A. ensigns, or A. bearings. (Her.) A term applied, col- 
lectively, to the shield and - 
its charges, and thecrest, hel- 2 
met, and motto, belonging to 
any gentleman entitled to 
bear arms. In England, the 


supporters are also included 
in this expression. It is, 
however, properly applicable f 
to the devices on the shield 
only, which are also termed 
arms. The figure (193) repre- 
senta the A. ensigns or arms 
of the kingdom of Spain, 
which is described as es- 
carteled 1 and 4 gules with 
argent towers, which are for š = 
Castile; 2 and 3 argent with Tig. 195. — ARMORIAL 
lions of gules crowned Or, ENSIGNS OF SPAIN. 
which are for Leon; enté-in-pointe of argent with a 
pomegranate of gules, having leaves of sinople, for 
Granada ; under all, azure with three fleurs-de-lis of Or, 
which is for Bourbon (France). 

Armoric, Armorican, a. Relating to Armorica. 

Armor'ie, u. The language spoken in Armorica, which 
was one of the Celtic dialects. 

Armorica. [Celt. ar, near, and mor, the sea.] The 
country of the Armorici: the name by which the people 
occupying the coast of Gaul between the Seine and the 
Loire were known to Cæsar. Ata later period, the nume 
A. was confined to the country afterward styled Bre- 

e, q- v. 

Armory, n. [From Lat. armarium, a place for arms.) 
A repository for arms and instruments of war; and also 
a manufactory of arms. — Armor or arms; warlike im- 
plements.—Armorial ensigns. 

Armour, n. See ARMOR. 

Ar’moy, a parish of Ireland, in the co. of Antrim. 

Armpit, n. The hollow place under the shoulder. 

Arms, n. pl. [Lat. pl. arma ; Fr. pl. armes.) In its gen- 
eral sense, this name, rarely used in the singular (see 
Ak), is applied to weapons of offence or defence ; but it 
is more usually given to weapons of offence. 

“Arms on armor clashing, brayed 
Horrible discord.” Milton. 

War; hostility; warlike exploits. 

Arms and the man Ising.“ - Dryden. 


(Mil.) The offensive weapons may be divided into two 
principal classes—those acting by explosion, and those 
that do not. The earliest offensive weapons (properly 
so called) were the club, and the bow and arrow. After- 
ward came into use the pike, lance, spear, dart, jave- 
lin, dagger, mace, battle-axe, chariot-scythe, dirk, bay- 
onet, sword, Kc. The balista, catapulta, and battering- 
ram, may be said to have been the precursors of the 
modern artillery. The invention of gunpowder led to 
the introduction of a great variety of offensive weapons, 
to be acted on by its agency. As all these A. will be de- 
scribed under their own headings, we will here but cur- 
sorily allude to their names, viz.: the hand-cannon, 
hand-gun, arquebus or harquebus, demi-haque, harque- 
but or hagbut, musket, wheel-lock, match-lock, caliver, 
carbine, escopette, fusil, blunderbuss, dragon, firelock, 
rifle, &c. — See also ARMOR, ARMY, ARTILLERY, Ac. 
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To be in arms, to be ina state of hostility —7> arms! a 
summons to battle.— To be under arms, to be armed and 
ready for action. Stand of arms, a complete set of arms 
for a single soldier, whether of infantry or cavalry; as 
rifle, bayonet, carbine, subre, belts, cartridge-box, &c. 

( Her.) See ARMORIAL. 

(Mech.) The two parts of a balance or other lever on 
opposite sides of the fulcrum. 

(Law.) Anything that a man wears for his defence, 
or takes in his hands, or uses in his anger, to cast at or 
strike nt another. 2 

(Zodl.) Tue natural weapons of beasts, as claws, teeth, 
beak, &c. 

Arms, (Bells of.) (% d.) See BELL-TENT. 


Arm’s’-length, Arm's- reach, n. The length or 


reach of the arm. See Aux. 
Arms, (Messenger at.) See MESSENGER-AT-ARMS. 


Arms, (Sergeant at.) See SERGKANT-AT-ARMS. 
Armstrong. Jony, a Scotch poet and physician. In 


1744 he published the Art of Preserving Health, a didactic 
poem, which is his best work. D. 1779. 

Armstrong, an American general, who distinguished 
himself in the Indian wars, lie defended Fort Moultrie, 
und was in the battle of Germantown. D. 1795. 

A., JOHN, son of the preceding, u. 1758, was also a general, 
who at the age of 18 joined the Revolutionary army, 
contrary to the wishes of his parents: was aide- 
de-camp to Mercer at the battle of Princeton, received 
him into his arms when he fell, and afterward served 
as major under Gates. Just before the close of the war, 
he wrote a series of anonymous articles which are cele- 
brated as the Newburgh Letters, the effect of which was 
80 grent, that Washington felt called upon to issue an 
address to counteract their influence. He was sub- 
sequently Secretary of State for Pennsylvania, a member 
of the first Congress, a United States Senator from New 
York, and Minister to France under Madison. He 
the latter part of his life in literary and agricultural 
pursuits. D. 1843. 

Arm ‘strong, Sin WILLIAM GEORGE, a distinguished 
English engineer, B. at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1810; princi- 
pally known for the invention of the gun which bears his 
name. A. has been knighted, and the office of chief- 
engineer created for him. — See ARMSTRONG GUN. 

Armstrong. in //linois, a post-village of Wabash co., 
9m. N. N. E. of Mount Carmel. 

Armstrong, in Indiana, a post-township of Vander- 
burgh co. 


A 11590 ge in Pennsylvania, a W. county, organized 
Í U 


in 1500, and named in honor of General Armstrong. 
Area, about 750 sq. m. The surface is hilly, and in man, 

laces unfit for cultivation, but the county is very rich 
n iron, stone coal, limestone, and salt. — Rivers. Alle- 
ghany and Kiskiminetas rivers; Red Bank, Mahoning, 
Cowanshannock, and Crooked creeks. Cup. Kittanning. 
Pop. in 1880, 47,638, 

—A township of Indiana co. 

—A township of Lycoming co. 

Armstrong Academy, in Indian Territory, a post- 
office of the Choctaw nation. 

Armstrong Gun, n. (Mil.) A piece of ordnance 
possessing great power and precision, invented by Sir 
William Armstrong, and first used by the English in 
China, in 1860, with remarkable effect. The following 
are its leading characteristics and qualities; — 1. Its 
lightness in comparison with other guns, the A. 32- 
pounder weighing about 26 cwt., and the older kinds 
about 57 cwt., respectively. 2. The economy effected in 
the consumption of powder, half the quantity used to 
charge an ordinary gun being sufficient for an A. of the 
same calibre. 3. The length of range attained, shot and 
shell having been thrown by this arm to a distance of 
more than b miles. 4. Its non-liability to injury arising 
from repetitive firing, from the peculiar method of its 
manufacture. 5. The great accuracy of aim to be ar- 
rived at, objects of small size being hit 9 times out 
of 10, at a distance of from 4,000 to 5,000 yards, at which 
they are but just perceptible to the naked eye, the ap- 
parent size, at that distance, of an object 10 ft. square, 
being less than a postage-stamp. 6. The adaptation of 
the convenient method of breech-loading. 7. And lastly 
the peculiar construction of the elongated shells, formed 
of separate pieces, 50 in number, fitted together in an 
external covering of iron, aud provided with fuses that 
can be regulated with such exactness that the missile 
can be fired through a thick mass of solid timber with- 
out injury to itself, or that explosion can be insured 
with the slightest degree of concussion, or at any point 
of its path between the muzzle of the gun and the object 
at which it is directed. To insure strength, coupled 
with lightness and durability, the gun is made of pieces 
of the very best wrought iron, which are put together in 
a manner similar to that used in making gun-barrels out 
of nails, horse-shoes, and pieces of rod-iron, which are 
twisted round n steel bar, and hammered together. The 
bore of the gun is rifled by machinery, with a large 
number of small grooves close together. ‘These grooves 
form a complete twist round the bore in a distance of 
10 feet, and there are as many as 40 in a gun of 214 
inches bore. It differs in this respect from an ordinary 
rifled gun, which has only 2, 3,0r 4 grooves. ‘The shot and 
shell used for the A, are elongated, the length being 
about 3 times the diameter. Bands of thin lead are 
attached to them, that they may take the form of the 
rifled interior of the bore when forced forward by the 
explosion of the charge, and acquire a rotatory motion as 
soon as they have left the muzzle. In order to load the 
gun at the breech, an aperture is cut into the bore at 
the breech, and from the upper side, rather wider than 
the Lore itself, aud long enough to admit the shot or 
shell with the charge of powder, which is pushed forward 
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into the bore by the hand. After loading the gun, this 
aperture is closed by a movable breech-picce, faced with 
a copper disc at the end next the charge. This disc 
is forced into the bore immediately behind the charge, 
by a screw which passes through the breech end of 
the gun, and presses forward the breech-piece when 
turned by the hand-lever attached to it; the copper ex- 
pands at the moment of explosion, und prevents all 
escape of gas. The end of the breech-piece nearest 
the charge, as well as the copper disc, is bored to re- 
ceive a small discharging cartridge, and the touch-hole 
for the detonating plug which fires this cartridge is 
formed in the upper side of the breech- piece, and passes 
into the bore which contains it, so that, when the gun 
is to be discharged, the detonating plug is struck, and 
the small discharging cartridge thereby fired, which 
communicates its fire to the charge. Many meu-of-war 
and shore-batteries are furnished with 4. of very large 
calibre, some capable of discharging shot 100 pounds in 
weight. The lightness of the h and 12-pounders renders 
them well suited for field-batteries and horse-urtillery. 
Nevertheless, owing to the comparatively recent intro- 
duction of new and improved guns, as the Blakely, Whit- 


worth, &, it is understood that the English government 
has decided on replacing the A. gun by one or other of 
the newly invented arms. See Cannon, p. 467. 

Arm ‘strong’s Corners, in Wisconsin, a post-office 
of Fond du Lac co. 

Arm'strong's Grove, in Iowa, a post-office of Em- 
mett co. 

Arm'strong's Mills, in Ohio, a post-office of Bel- 
mont co. 

Armu ‘chee, in Georgia, a post-office of Floyd co. 

Ar' my, n. (Fr. armée, from lat. armo or arma.) In a 
general sense, an army is the whole armed force raised 
for the defence of a country by land. In n limited sense, 
it denotes a lurge body of soldiers, consisting of horse 
and foot. completely armed, and provided with artillery, 
ammunition, provisions, &c., under a commander-in- 
chief, having lieutenant-generals, major-generals, briga- 
diers, and other officers under him. An A. is generally 
divided into a certain number of corps, each consisting 
of brigades, regiments, battalions, and squadrons; when 
in the field, it is formed into lines. The first line is 
called the vanguard, the second the main body, the third 
the rearguard, or corps of reserve. The middle of each 
line is occupied by infantry; the cavalry forms the right 
and the left wing of each line, and sometimes sqnadrons 
of horse are placed in the spaces between the battalions. 
—The materiel of an army, as the French term it, con- 
sists of the horses, stores, provisions, and everything 
necessary for service. — Armies are, moreover, distin- 
guished according to their manner of service, as block- 
ailing A., A. of observation, A. of reserve, &c. 

( Hist.) The earliest trained A. of which we have any 
account was that of Sesostris, king of Egypt, about 1600 
n. C. It was organized for the purpose of conquering the 
world, and consisted, according to Diodorus Siculus, of 
600,000 infantry, 24,000 cavalry, and 27,000 war-churiots. 
In the reign of David, the Jews acquired considerable 
military skill. Solomon introduced cavalry, and also 
chariots into his A. Subsequently, the Persians came to 
be distinguished for their military achievements. The 
strength of their army, however, consisted in its cavalry. 
Their infantry seems to have been little better than an 
armed mob, and hence the repeated defeats that they 
sustained from comparatively small bodies of Greeks. 
The A. of Xerxes for the invasion of Greece is said, in- 
clusive of the sea forces, to have amounted to upward 
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Fig. 194. — n£AVY-ARMED GREEK WARRIOR. 
(From Hope's Costumes of the Ancients.) 


of 2,500,000 fighting-men. Arrian says that Darius 
brought into the field against Alexander, 1,000,000 in- 
fantry, 40,000 cavalry, 200 churiots armed with scythes, 
and many elephants. In Greece, the people were early 
inured to arms, and among them the Spartans were pre- 


eminently distinguished for their perfect discipline, and 
hizb military training. They first introduced the pha- 
lanx, u particular mode of arranging the infantry, (see 
PHALANX.) As regards the Athenian military etrength, 
we are told that they had 10,000 heavy-armed troops at 
Marathon. The Macedonian A. of Philip was the first 
standing A. in Greece, and in its train we find artillery 
in the form of basiltee and catapults. In Alexander's 
reign, the strength of this A. was much increased, for 
we find that at Arbela they mustered 32.000 heavy iu- 
fantry, 16,000 light infantry, and 4,000 cavalry, besides 
several thousand auxiliaries; making an A. altogether 
of probably 60,000 men. The Curthaginians under Hanni- 
bal may be estimated at, at least, 100,000. The Roman A., 
in its best days surpassed, in organization aud discipline, 
all preceding armies. Its basis was the legion, compris- 
ing both infuntry and cavalry to the extent of from 
about 5,000 to 6,000 men, (see LEGION.) Their cavalry 
had nearly the same armor as the heavy-armed intantry. 
The total number of Roman legions under Augustus was 
25; under Alexander Severus, 32; but in the latter, and 
corrupt days of the empire, their military power declined 
and degenerated into a feeble militia, which was easily 
overthrown by the Northern barbarians. After the sub- 
version of the Roman empire, the feudal system which 
was introduced, was hostile to the establishment of large 
armics. Military service was the tenure by which occu- 
piers held their lands; and while the burons enjoyed 
unlimited authority over their vassals, and were fre- 
quently at war with their neighbors, there were no great 
armies. In the 11th century the Crusades aroused men’s 
minds, and called forth the whole energies of Europe. 
Mighty armies were marched into Asia to deliver the 
Holy Land from the domination of the Infidels. Charles 
VII., of France, was the first to introduce standing ar- 
mies in Europe, after the fall of the Roman empire. — 
The history of modern armies may, properly, date from 
the invention of gunpewder, and is divided into 7 peri- 
ods:—1. From the first employment of cannon to the 
campaign of Charles VIII. in Italy. 2. From the end 
of the 15th to the middle of the 16th century: it com- 
prises the wars of the French, Germans, and Spaniards 
in Italy. 3. The war of the Independence of the Nether- 
lands, from 1568 to 1609. This war led to great improve- 
ments in the organization and tactics of armies. By 
skill and discipline, a people, mostly merchants and 
manufacturers, nerved by oppression, coped with and 
ignominiously expelled from their country, the forces of 
the then greatest European military power. 4. The period 
of the Thirty Years’ War in Germany, extending from 
1618 to 1648. In this war Gustavus Adolphus greatly 
changed the character and tactics of armies. He aban- 
doned the dense formation of his predecessors, intro- 
duced lighter weapons, and made many improvements 
in artillery. 5. Comprehends the wars of the French in 
Italy, Germany, and the Netherlands, as well as the 
Northern and Turkish wars, and embraces a period of 
90 years, from 1648 to 1738. In the wars of Louis XIV., 
during this period, great improvements were introduced 
in the art of carrying on military operations, under such 
generals as Turenne, Luxembourg, and Condé; while 
opposed to them were Marlborough, Eugene of Savoy, 
and othercommanders. Standing armies now attained an 
extent hitherto unexampled. Instead of the 14,000 men 
maintained by Henry IV., Louis XIV., after the peace of 
Nimeguen, had an A. of 138,000 men. To this period, too, 
belong the wars of Charles XII., under whom the Swed- 


ish infantry reached a high degree of perfection. 6. 
This period includes the three Silesian wars, and extends 
from 1745 to the breaking out of the French revolution 
in 1792. The Prussians had been for some time increas- 
ing their standing army and improving their military 
discipline, so that when Frederick the Great ascended 
the throne, in 1740, he found himself at the head of an 
efficient A. of about 80,000 men. This A. he greatly in- 
creased and improved, until Prussian tactics became a 
pattern for all other European states. The 7th, and last 
period, extends from the first French revolution down to 
the present time. The standing armies and the military 
science of this period far outnumber and surpass those 
of any one preceding. — Under the namesof the principal 
modern nations will be given the latest information on 
their respective armies. 

Ar’nauld, a Spanish churchman, who lived in the 18th 
century.— See AMALRIC. 


Arnauld, an ancient French family of Auvergne, 


which distinguished itself both in civil and milita 
affairs, and from which are here selected: 

A.. ANTOINE, an advocate at Paris, B. 1560, distinguished for 
his powerful and successful defence of the university of 
Paris against the Jesuits, in 1504. By this he drew on 
himself the hatred of the Jesuits, but remained, till his 
death, in 1618, in possession of his honors, and was es- 
teemed the greatest lawyer of his time. His twenty 
children formed the rallying point of the sect of Jan- 
senists (see JANSENIUS) in France; the daughters and 
grand-daughters as nuns, in Port Royal, the sons as mem- 
bers of the learned society, who shut themselves up in 
this monastery, and are known under the name of Mes- 
sieurs du Port Royal. A son of his eldest daughter, 
Isaac le Maftre de Sacy, also united himself to this soci- 
ety, and, as translator of the Bible that appeared at Mons, 
played an important part in the history of Jansenism. 

A., ROBERT D’ANDILLY, eldest son of Antoine, born at Port 
Royal, in 1588, died in 1674, made himself known as a 
very correct French writer, by his religious poems and 
tracts, and his translations of Josephus's History of the 
Jews, and of Davila’s works. He was far surpassed in 
intellect by his youngest brother, 


A., ANTOINE, known as the Great A., was the youngest child 


of the lawyer Antoine, B. 1612. Under the guidance of 


the abbot of St. Cyr, John du Vergier de Hauranne, first 
head of the Jauserists in France, he devoted himself to 
theology, aud was received, in 1643, among tne doctors 
of the Sorbonne. In the same year, he attacked the 
Jesuits in two works, De la /réquente Communion, and 
La Théeologie Morale des Jexuites, the first of which 
occasioned much controversy, becwuse it applied the 
principles of the Junsenists to the receiving of the sac- 
rament. He excited similar controversies by his work, 
De l'Autorité de St. Perre et de St. Paul residente dans le 
Pape, 1645, by the opinion therein maintained, that the 
two apostles should be regarded us of equal rank, and 
as founders of the Roman Catholic Church. Atter 1650, 
when Jansenism had become an object of public odium, 
and the watchword of an important party in the state, 
Arnauld engaged iu all the quarrels of the French Jan- 
senists with the Jesuits, the clergy, and the government, 
was their chief writer, and was considered their head. 
The intrigues of the court occasioned his exclusion from 
the Sorbonne, 1656, and the persecutions which com- 
pelled him to conceal himself. After the reconciliation 
between Pope Clement IX. and the Jansenists, 1668, he 
appeared in public, and enjoyed the homage which even 
the court did not refuse to his merits and talents. To 
satisfy his love of controversy, he attacked the Calvinists 
in many controversial tracts, and, with his frieud Nicole, 


composed the great work, La tuite de Foi de 
U Église Cathol. touchant U Eucharistie, in m to 
them. Onaccount of the new persecutions court, 


or rather of the Jesuits, he fled, in 1679, to the Nether- 
lands, employed himself, in his exile, in controversial 
writings against the Calvinists and the Jesuits, and died, 
in want, ata village near Liege, 1694. He was a man 
of a vigorous and consistent mind, full of solid knowledge 
and great thoughts; in his writings, bold and violent to 
bitterness; undaunted in danger, and of irreproachable 
morals. He is acknowledged to have done much for the 
improvement of morality in the Catholic Church; yet 
would his genius have been far more useful to the Church 
and to literature, had not his situation and character 
involved him in a multitude of controyersies, which 
rendered his literary activity, for the most part, fruit- 
less to posterity. 

A, ANGÉLIQUE, daughter of Robert, B. 1624, abbess at 
Port Royal des Champs, where she had been educated 
by her aunt, Marie Jaqueline Angelique A. sister of the 
great A. She was a determined Jansenist, as were all 
the family of the A. Mother Angélique de Saint Jean, 
which was her conventual name, had much to endure, 
but she met misfortunes with intrepidity; p. 1684. She 
was learned without being pedantic, pious without bi- 
gotry, and gentle to others in proportion as she was 
severe to herself.— See Port ROYAL DES CHAMPS. 

Arnauld ville, in Louisiana, a post-office of St. Lan- 
dry parish. 

Ar’nauts, or Ar’/NAouTs, the name given by the Turks 
to the inhabitants of ALBANIA, q. v. 

Ar’nay-le-Due, a small town of France, dep. of Côte 
d'Or, 20 m. 8 W. of Dijon. near which, in 1550, the great 
Huguenot chief, admiral Coligny, defeated the royal 
army commanded by the Marshal de Cossé. 

Arndt’, Ernst Mokirz, a distinguished German patriot 
and poet, B. in Rügen, 1769. He was educated at Greifs- 
walde and Jena, and while at-the first-named university 
he published his History of Serfdom in Pomerania and 
Rüyen—a work which highly excited against him the 
animosity of the German nobility. In 1+07 appeared 
the first volume of his Geist der Zeit (“Spirit of the 
Time”), which contained such bitter attacks on Napo- 
leon, that A. was forced, after the battle of Jena, to 
seek refuge in Stockholm, where he remained until 
1809, On the outbreak of the war in 1812, he withdrew 
to Russia. During this, and the years immediately fol- 
lowing, a red those national. tracts and poems from 
his pen, which evoked the patriotic en ism of the 
German people, and ae y contributed to the expulsion 
of the French from their country. His finest poem (or 
martial hymn), Was ist des Deutschen Vaterlund? (What 
is the German's Fatherland?) has since become almost 
the national anthem of Germany. Subsequently, his 
liberal political opinions involved him in comparative 
disgrace with the Prussian government. In 1848, Pro- 
fessor A. was a deputy from Rhenish Prussia to the Ger- 
man National Assembly at Frankfort, which he quitted 
on 21st May, 1849, along with the rest of the Gagern or 
constitutional party. The last occasion upon Which he 
used his pen was during the Schleswig-Holstein war, 
when, in what he termed The Last Words of E. M. Arndt 
of Riigen, he made a spirited and vigorous appeal to the 
country, in his old style of patriotic fervor. A new 
selection from his poems was published at Leipzig, in 
1850; p. 1860. 

Arndt, Jonann, a famous German theologian, and one 
of the most popular religious writers of the Lutheran 
Church; B. at Ballenstadt, in 1535. In 1557, he studied 
at Wittenberg, whence he proceeded to Strasbourg, and 
afterward to Basle. In 1611, he was called to be gene- 
ral superintendent at Zelle, where he died on the 11th 
May, 1621. His most famous work is his Vom wahren 
Christenthum, or “True Christianity.” It produced a 
powerful reaction in Germany, and has been translated 
into all the European tongues, and even into some of 
the Oriental languages. The so-called pietism of A. and 
his followers has had an immense theological influence 
on the continent of Europe. An excellent edition of 
his principal works was published by Krummacher, in 
1852. 

Arne’, Tnomas AUGUSTINE, a famous English musical 

composer, B in London, 12th March, 1710. He from an 

enrly age became a devoted enthusiast in the musical 
art, and indulged his passion by the production of operas, 
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sratorios, &c., some of which, as his Rosamond, Zara, 
Judith, and Artazrerzes, established his reputation, during 
that epoch, as a musical composer of the highest class. 
He alxo wrote the music for the revival of Milton’s 
Masque of Comus ; iu which first a red the song of 
Rule annia, since acknowled, as the national air 
of England. D. 1778.—His son Michael, also a composer, 
is principally known for his opera of Cymon, produced in 
1767. 

Arnee’, n. (Zoöl.) The common name of the Bos arde, 
an inhabitant of the highlands of Hindostan, where it 
is known under the name of arria. It is closely allied 
to the common wild buffalc, and is remarkable for 
strength and courage, qualities admirably seconded by 
a pair of horns measuring from 4 to 6 feet in length, and 
arching in the form of a bold crescent. 

Arnee’, two towns of Hindostan, in the British presi- 
dency of Madras. 

Arnettsville, in Virginia, a post-office of Monongalia 


co. 

Arney, in Indiana, a post-office of Owen co. 

Ar’neytown, in New Jersey, a post-village of Hanover 
tow: Burlington co., 15 m. S.E. of Trenton. 

Arn‘heim, a fortified city of Holland, cap. of Guelder- 
land, on the Rhine, about 50 m. from Amsterdam. It 
stands on the right bank of the Rhine, which is here 
crossed by a bridge of boats. It is well-built, and pos- 
sesses fortifications which, in 1702, were much improved 
by the famous engineer Cohorn. Manuf. Cottons, wool- 
lens, tobacco, and paper. N. 32.479. A. was taken from 
the Spaniards in 1585, and by the Prussians from the 
French da 1033. ay 

n Ohio, a it-vill of Brown co., 100 m. 
S.W. of Columbus. 85 ‘sth 

Arn hem Bay, in Australia, a spacious inlet in Arn- 
hem Land, at the N. W. extremity of the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria; Lat. 12° 11’ 8.; Lon. 136° 3’ E. 

Arnhem Land, on the N. coast of Australia, is a 
tract of country discovered by the Dutch in 1618. It 
comprises all the territory between the Gulf of Carpen- 
taris and Anson’s Bay, stretching in E. Lon. from abont 
129° to about 137°: and in Lat. extending indefinitely 
southward from about 12° 8. 

Arnica, n. [Perhaps from Gr. ptairo, to sneeze.) ( Bot.) 
A gen. of plants, ord. Astrracee, The most important 
species is A. montana, known by the names of mountain- 
tobacco, and Ger- 
man leopard-bane, 

It is a perenmal, 

herbaceous plant, 

found growing in 

the meadows ofthe 
cooler parts of Eu- 
rope, and also of 
the Western States 
of N. America. The 
florets are of a yel- 
low color, tinged 
with brown. The 
whole plant, when 
fresh, possesses a 
strong and dis- 
agreeable odor, 
and an acrid, bit- 
ter taste. All parts 
of the plant have 
striking medicinal 
properties, but the 
flowers constitute 
the part general- 
ly preferred. The 
preparationknown 
as tincture of A. 
which is obtained 
by macerating the 
flowers with alco- 
hol, is now largely 
employed by the 
public us an exter- 
nal application for 
bruises; and not- 
withstanding the 
contempt with 
which its powers 
have been spoken 
of by eminent 
members of the 
medical profession, 
it has gradual- 
ly gained ground 
among practitioners, and will probably be included with 
other novelties in the revised Pharmacopoeia. The flow- 
ers, though vot much used internally, have been occa- 
sionally enplosed as a substitute for Peruvian bark, and 
are said to have proved beneficial in cases of amaurosis 
and chronic rheumatism Preparations of A. are much 
used by the homceopathists. The species A. mollis is 
found in ravines on the White Mountains. 

Arnica, 011 or. (Chem.) Both the roots and the flowers 
of A. meontina contain volatile oil. The oil obtained 
from the flowers has a yellow or brownish- n color, 
dissolves in 10 to 60 pts. of absolute alcohol and forms 
a solid resin when treated with nitric acid. 

Arnica, Tincture or. See ARNICA. 

Ar‘nicine, n. (Chem.) A bitter principle in the flowers 
of the A. montana. 

Arnim, Euznzru vox, more usually styled BETTINA 
Bu xTAxo, n, at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, in 1785. She 
spent part of her youth ina cloister, and while extremely 
young, conceived an ardent passion for the poet Goethe, 


Fig. 195. — ARNICA MONTANA. 


at that time nearly 60. She possessed considerable lit- 
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erary ability, as is testified by her letters written to 
Gæthe. Iu later years she published several works on 
social reform. D. 1859. 

Arnim, or Arn’heim, Jonaxx GEORG, BARON vox, 
comtmander-in-chiet of the Saxon army during a part of 
the Thirty Years’ War, B. in the Mark of Brandenburg, 
1686. He was first employed by Gustavus Adolphus, 
whom he left, in 1626, to take a command under Wallen- 
stein. He entered the service of the Elector of Saxony 
in 1630 ; and in the year following commanded the Saxon 
troops in the great battle of Leipzig. On the 3d May, 
16:34, he defeated the Imperialists at Liegnitz, but after 
the treaty of Prague, in 1635, he retired from public life. 
D. 1641, 

Arnim, Lupwia Acai vox, a distinguished German 
romancist; B. in 1781, at Berlin. His fictions are too 
fantastic and bizarre; but he possesses deep feeling, 
considerable humor, and great powers of observation. 
His Qymplete Works were published at Berlin, in 1839- 
1846, in 19 vols. D. 1831. 

Arnis, an island of Denmark, containing a small fish- 
ing town of the same name, on the Schlei. 

Arno, a large and famous river of Italy, in Tuscany, 
rising in the Apennines, at Monte Falterona, and pur- 
suing generally a W. course, by Florence and Pisa, enters 
the Mediterranean sea 5 miles below the latter city. 
Its entire length is estimated at about 175 miles. This 
river has an uncertain navigability, dependent upon the 
influences of the seasons, and is so liable to floods at 
times, that it has been embanked for a great distance 
from its mouth. A. is the Arnus of the Romans. The 
Val d’Arno (“Valley of Arno”), between Florence and 
Pisa, is one of the richest and loveliest vales in Italy. 

Ar'no, in Ilinois, a village of Coles co., about 6 m. N.E. 
of Mattoon. 

Arno, in Missouri, a post-office of Douglas co. 

Arnold, Benepict, an American general, was B. at Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, in 1740. He was settled in extensive 
business nt New Haven when the war of Independence 
broke out. After the news of the battle of Lexington, 
he raised a body of volunteers, and received a colonel's 
commission. After commanding, for a short time, a 
small fleet upon Lake Champlain, he wus, along with 
General Montgomery, charged with the difficult duty 
of leading u force of 1,100 men across the wilds of the 
country to Quebec, to stir up rebellion there, and dis- 
piace the British garrison. In this unsuccessful attempt, 

ontgomery was killed, and A. severely wounded. 
After this, we find him in various important commands, 
but as often involved in quarrels with Congress and 
his fellow-officers. It would be of little interest now to 
enter into a detail of his grievances. He scems to have 
been a singularly brave, but reckless and unpriucipled 
man. Washington valued him for his acts of daring, 
and would gladly have overlooked his faults; but Con- 
gress and his brother-officers regarded him with dis- 
like, and sought every possible means to humble and 
annoy him. After many disputes about the honor that 
was due to him for his services, he was invested with the 
government of Philadelphia. There his imprudence was 
most marked; indeed, it would be difficult to clear him 
from the charge of actual dishonesty. He was brought 
before a court-martial: four charges were urged against 
him; two of these were found proven, and he was sen- 
tenced to be reprimanded by the commander-in-chief. 
A. could not bear the affront, nor longer endure the 
difficulties into which he had brought himself. He, ac- 
cordingly, formed the disgraceful design of deserting to 
the ranks of the enemy, and put himself in communi- 
cation with Sir Henry Clinton, the British commander. 
Major André was sent by Sir Henry to negotiate with A., 
and they had an interview near West Point, which for- 
tress A. had offered to surrender to the enemy. On his 
way to the British camp, however, the young officer fell 
into the hands of the Americans, and the whole plot 
was of course discovered. The news of Andr. “s capture 
reached A. just in time to enable him to make his escape, 
and reach the British camp in safety. There he re- 
tained his rank of brigadier-general, and fought with as 
much daring against the cause of American independence, 
as he had before fought against the royal forces.’ He 
took command in an expedition against Virginia, and 
again in an incursion into his native State. Afterward 
he served in Nova Scotia and the West Indies, and at 
last settled in England, where he D. in 1796, 

Arnold, Tomas, D.D. One of the most distinguished 
English divines and historians of the present century; B. 
at Cowes, 1795. He entered Oxford university in 1811, 
and was elected a Fellow of Oriel Coll. in 1815. While 
in this position, he was the friend and contemporary of 
the poet Keble, of Copleston, and of Archbishop Whately. 
In 1828, A. was elected to the head-mastership of Rugby 
School, which office he held until his death, and raised 
it, by the enlightened system of education he inaugu- 
rated, to the highest rank among the great public schools 
of England. Under his auspices, the antiquated scho- 
lastic system became revolutionized. In politics he was 
an advanced liberal, so much so, indeed, that he was at 
one time denounced by some of the clergy for what they 
termed the Jacobinism of his views. In 1841 he was ap- 
pointed Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford, 
and D. 12th June, 1842, As a writer, A.’s works consisted 
mainly of a History of Rome, completed to the end of 
the Punic war; a Commentary on the New Testament, 
and a Treatise on Church and State. Fearless, disinter- 
ested, transparently truthful, religious without cant, 
and zealous without rancor, A. produced through life 
the impression on his warmest opponents of aman whom 
it was impossible not to respect, Few men in modern 
times have so well realized and represented the ideal of 
the old knightly character as the Rugby schoolmaster. | 
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Like Bayard, he was 8 
His life has been written by Dean 8 
of his old pupils. 

Arnold or Brescia, one of the reformers prior to the 
Reformation, a disciple of Abelard of Paris, and of Be- 
rengarius. As early as the middle of the 12th century, 
his bold spirit, his scriptural knowledge, and his elo- 
quence, had succeeded in arousing France and Italy 
against the abuses of the Roman Church. Driven by the 
clergy from Italy, he sought refuge in Zurich, where he 
made many converts. At length, through the instiga- 
tion of St. Bernard of Clairvaux, he was charged with 
heresy, and excommunicated by Pope Innocent II. At 
this juncture, serious popular tumults occurred at Rome, 
and A., hastening thither, was received with great cor- 
diality, and soon vested with supreme power. In 1155, 
however, Adrian IV. interdicted and expelled him the 
city. For a time he sheltered in Campagna, but was 
seized, and taken back to Rome, where he was executed, 
aud his ashes were thrown into the Tiber. Æ. was a 
man of great eloquence and sanctity. He taught that 
Christ’s kingdom was not of this world; that temporal 
dignities and large independent revenues ought not to 
be held by the clergy; and that nothing should be left 
to them but spiritual authority, and a moderate sul sist- 
ence. Ile is also reckoned by Dr. Wall among those who 
denied the scriptural authority of infant baptism. His 
followers were called Arncldists, and held the same opin- 
ions as the Waldenses. 

Arnold, Marruxw, an eminent living English 
B. 2ith Dec., 1822,'was educated at Winchester, 
Kugby. In 1844 he obtained the Newdegate prize-poem 
at Oxford, in which university he was elected Convoca- 
tion Pr. fessor of Poetry in 1866. Bulder, his most con- 
siderable poem, is derived from the Norse mythology. 
As a poet, he has little in common with the prevai 
tastes of the age. His verse is always calm, chaste, 
noble; and there is throughout his style of thought a 
eertain antique grandeur, strikingly in contrast with 
most modern poems. In 1873 he pub. Literature and Dogma, 

Arnold or WIxKELRIED, a Swiss hero, who, at the battle 
of Sempach in 1386, sacrificed himself to insure 
to his countrymen. The Austrian knights, dismount 
had formed themselves into a phalanx which the Swiss 
vainly strove to pierce; when A., rushing on the spear 
points of the enemy, and burying several in his breast, 
thus opened a gap in the fence of steel. The Swiss 
rushed in through the opening, and routed the Austriuns 
with great slaughter. 

Arnold, in Indiana, a village of Rush co., about 30 m 
W. S. W. of Richmond. 

Ar’noldists, n 


E See ARNOLD or BRESCIA. 
Ar'noldsburgh, in W. Virginia, a post-office of Cal- 
houn district. 


Ar'nold’s Creek, in Indiana, flowing into the Ohio 
river 2 m. from Rising Sun. 

Arnold's Mills, in S. Carolina, a post-office of Pick- 
ens co. 

Ar’nold’s Store, in Maryland, a post-office of Anne 
Arundel co. 

Ar’noldsville, in Missouri, a post-office of Buchanan 


co. 

Arnold’ton, in Virgini Are of Campbell 
co., 110 m. W.S.W. of Richm 

Arnol’fi bi Cam’‘aio, or DI LA / ro, one of the most eminent 
architects and sculptors of Italy, was B. at Florence in 
1232. The most celebrated of his architectural works 
are, the churches of Santa Croce, the Cathedral, and Or 
San Michele, at Florence, in which the gradual transi- 
tion from the Gothic severity to the Ltalian elegance is 
markedly represented. This structure was F- 
after the death of A. by Brunelleschi, between 162) aad 
1444. D. 1300. 

Arnon, in Illinois, a village of Will co., about 36 m. 8. 
from Chicago. 

Arnot, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 

Arnot, or Ar'nut, n. (Ger. erduuss.) The carth-nat 
or pig-nut; the root of the Bunium bu anum. 

Arnott, Nu, M D. an eminent Scottish physicist; B. at 
Aberdeen, in 1788. In 1811, he settled in medical prac- 
tice in London, and in 1827 published his grat 33 
Elements of Physics,or Natural Philosophy, General 
Medical. He is also known as the inventor of the “4, 
stove,” the “ A. ventilator,” and the “ water-bed.” 

Arnot’to, n. See ANNOTTO. 

Arnould, Madeleine Sophie, a celebrated French ac- 
tress, B. at Paris, 1744; p. 1803. Though famous as a 
comedienne and a singer, Sophie made herself still more 
illustrious by her wit, which was satirical and caustic. 
Many of her sayings are recorded in Arnouldiana, ou 
Sophie Arnould et ses Contemporains, and still retain 
currency as bons mots. When the priest of St. Germain 
V’Auxerrois gave her the extreme unction, she sudden) 
said to him, “Je suis comme Maydeleine, beaucoup 
péches me seront remis, car j'ai beaucoup aimé.” 

Arns’berg, a town of Prussia, in Westphalia, cap. of 
a circle of the sume name, on the Ruhr, 57 m. N. R. of 
Cologne. Here the manufacture of potash is ely 
entered into, and there are numerous distilleries. ` 
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et sans re 
tanley, one 


co. 


6,348, 

Arn/‘stadt, a town of Prussia, on the Gera, 12 m. 8. of 
Erfurt. It is one of the oldest Thuringian cities, and 
has now a considerable trade. I Vp. 7,365. 

Arns“walde, a town of Prussia, prov. of Brandenburg, 


19 m. S. K. of Stargard; pop. 5,172. 

Arnulf, grandson of Louis le Debonnaire, who after 
the deposition of Charles le Gros, was elected, in 887, 
king of Germany. Proceeding to Italy to be crowned, 
he was there opposed by Agelrude, duchess of Spoleto, 
mother of Lambert, his competitor: and altho con- 
secrated emperor by the Pope in 896, continued to meet 
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with determined opposition. He died three years after-| Ar’qua, a town of N. Italy, 12 m. S. W. of Padua, in which] Arran, an island of Scotland, in Buteshire, separated 


wards by poison, auministered, it was supposed, by the 
Duchess, and was succeeded by his son, Louis IV., the 
last of the Carlovingian race in Germany. 

Arokszal las, a village of Jazygia in Hungary, 44 m. 
E. N. E. of Pesth. It forms the entrepôt of trade between 
that city and Upper Hungary. Pop. 9,176. 

Arolsen, a town in N. Germany, cap. of the princi- 
pality of Waldeck, on the Aar, 21 m. N. N. W. of Cassel. 
It is the residence of the prince. Pup. about 2,060. 

Aro’ma, n. Gr, from ari, intensive, and oz, I smell; 
perhaps related to Sansc. hrd, to smell; Fr. aréme.) The 
principle in plants, or other substances, which consti- 
tutes their fragrance. In some plants this resides in a 
volatile oil; but in others the portion containing this 
substance cannot be detected. Itis of an extremely sub- 
tile nature, filling the ar of rooms, or even the whole 
atmosphere around gardens; and, although constantly 
being imparted fur years,—as it may be, for instance, in 
the case of musk, sv as perpetually to fill the air of a 
well-ventilated room,— yet never causes the substance 
from which it emanates to diminish in weight. The A 
of plants is imparted to oils and spirits by maceration. 

Aro’ma, in Jilinsis, a post-village of Kankakee co, on 
the Kankakee river, 40 m. S. S. E. of Joliet, in a township 
of same name, which has a pop. of 1,150, 

Aromatic, Aromat ical. a. Having an aroma; 
strong-scented; fragrant; spicy; having an agreeable 
odor, 

Aromatic, n. A substance, as plant, drug, and medi- 
cines, which emits agreeable odors, They ure usually 
characterized by a warm pungent taste. Of such are the 
spices, ginger, pepper, cinnamon, balsams, frankincense, 
&c. They usually contain a peculiar volatile oil, mixed 
with resinous substances. The animal kingdom fur- 
nishes some A. as ambergris, musk, civet, &c. They 
are chiefly employed in the manufacture of perfumery, 
and in medicine as auti-pusmodics, &. 

Aromatic Vinegar, the name of a very agreeable 
perfume, the base of which is acetic acid. One of the 
most popular recipes for its composition is the following : 
Dried leaves of rosemary, rue, wormwood, sage, mint, and 
Javender-flowers, each oz.; bruised nutmeg, cloves. 
angelica-root, and camphor, each 14 o.; rectified alcohol, 
4 oz.: concentrated acetic acid, Id oz. The materials 
should be macerated for a day in the spirit; the acid then 
to be added, allowing the whole to digest for a week. 

Aromatiza’‘tion, n. The mingling of aromatic spices 
with any medicine. (0.) 

Aro’matize, v.a. To impregnate with aroma or fra- 
grant odors; to perfume, 

Aro'matizer, n. That which aromatizes. 

Aro’matous, a. Containing aroma; aromatic. 

Aro’na, a town of N. Italy, on the Lago Maggiore. 
Charles Borromeo was born here. Pop. 4,127. 

Aro’nia, „. (Bot.) A name of the gen. Pyrus, q. v. 

Aroos’took, a river of the U. States, which rises in the 
N. of Maine, Piscataquis co., and after a N.E. course of 
120 m., empties into the St. John's river in New Bruns- 
wick. 

Aroos’took, in Maine, a N.E. county, organized in 
1839. Area, 4,950 sq. m. It is bounded N. by St. John's 
river,and drained by numerous streams, the principal 
of which are the Aroostook and the Matawamkeag. The 
surface is hilly, with some mountain-peaks, as Chase's 
Mount and Mars Hill. The soil is fertile, but a large 
part of the county is still unsettled, and thickly wooded. 
Cup. Houlton. . (1880) 41,700. 

A post-office in the above county. 

Arose’. The past or preterit tense of the verb to arise. 

Around’, prep. About; on all sides of; encircling ; en- 
compassing. 

—adv. In a circle; on every side. 

Arouse’, v.a. [a and rouse, from the root of raise.) To 
raise ; to rouse; toawaken ; to stir up; to excite; to call 
forth ; to animate. 

“ Fantastick woes aroue'd rage in each thought. '— Thomson. 

Arow’, adv. In a row; in order. (o.) 

Aroynt,, interj. lA word of very old use; etymology un- 
certain.) Begone! away! (0.) 

“Saint Withold footed thrice the wold, * 
He met the night-mare, and her name told, 
Bid her alight, and her troth plight, 
And aroynt thee, witch, aroynt thee right.”—Shaks. 

Ar’ pad, the conqueror of Hungary, and founder of the 
A. dynasty, which reigned till 1301. was n. in the 2d 
half of the 9th century. He was the son of Almus, whom 
the 7 Magyar clans dwelling in the steppes N.E. of the 
Caspian Sea had elected their hereditary chief about 
889. Thus united into one nation, the Magyars, muster- 
ing about 25,000 warriors, crossed the Carpathians, and 
conquered Hungary, when A. was elected their prince. 
A. was unable completely to transform their nomadic 
hordes into an agricultural nation. He p. 907. 

Arpeg’gio, n. [It, from arpeggiare, to play on the 
harp.] (Mus.) A rapid production of the several notes 
which compose any chord, in succession, and not si- 
multaneously. The violoncello, viola, violin, and all in- 
struments played upon with a bow, are capable of per- 
forming an A., but it is to the harmonium and piano- 
forte that its execution more particularly appertains. 

Ar’pent, u. [Fr.] An ancient French land-measure, the 
value of which was different in every province. The A. 
of Paris was somewhat equivalent to five-sixths of the 
English acre. It is now practically used only in Switz- 
erland, where it represents g of an acre. 

r n. (Law.) A measurer or surveyor of 

at ete a town of S. Italy, prov. of Caserta, 6 m. S. S. E. 
ot Sora. It is the ancient Arpinum, birthplace of Caius 

Marius, Agrippa, aud Cicero. Pop. 12,276. 
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prov. it is situated. It is famous for having been the 
residence of Petrarch during the greater part of his life, 
and the place where he dicd in 1374. His sarcophagus is 
still to be seen, Lord Byron, in the 4th canto of “Childe 
Harold,” says: 
* They keep his dust in Argua, where he died; 

The mountain village where his latter days 

Went down the vale of years ; and tis their pride — 

An honest pride — and let it be their praise, 

To offer to the passiug stranger's gaze 

His mansion and his sepulchre ; both plain 

Aud venerably simple, such as raise 

A feeliug more accordant with his strain, 

Than if a pyramid form'd his monumental fane.” 


Ar’quated, a. [Lat. arquatus.) Shaped like a bow: 
arcuate. 

Arquebusade’,n. [Fr., the shot of an arquebuse.] 
( Med.) The name of a spirituous water, distilled from a 
farrago of aromatic plants, originally used for wounds 
inflicted by an arquebuse ; afterward applied to sprains 
and bruises; now out of use. 

Ar’quebuse, Ar’qurnvs, 
or Hanquenus, n. [Fr ar- 
eg (Mil.) A kind of 

and-gun used before the 
invention of the musket. 
The earliest hand -guns 
were fired by applying a 
match with the hand to 
the touch-hole. Afterward 
a contrivance, suggestel 
by the trigger of the 
cross-bow, was introduced, 
by means of which the 
burning match could be 
applied instantaneously. 
This was called an A. 
and is first mentioned 
by Philip de Comines, 
in his account of the 
battle of Morat, in 1476, 
On the formation of the 
Yeomen of the Guard in 
England. in 1485, many of 
them were armed with the 
A. Ita use was discontin- 
ued in England about the 
reign of Henry VIII. and 
in France during that of 
Henry IV. 

Arquebu’'sier, n. [Fr.] A soldier armed with an ar- 
quebuse. 

Ar’querite, n. (in.) A mineral of isometric form. 
It occurs in regular octohedrons; also in grains, small 
masses, and dendrites. It resembles silver in lustre, 
color, and ductility, but is softer. — Comp. Silver 86-5, 
mercury 13°5 = 100. A. is the principal ore of the mines 
of Arqueros, near Coquimbo, in Chili. 

Ar’ques, a small, decayed town of France, dep. Seine- 
Inférieure, 3 m. from Dieppe. Its castle, in former ages, 
formed the principal bulwark of Normandy on the N., 
and withstood many sieges. In the neighborhood of A.. 
in 1589, Henri IV., of France, defeated the Leaguers 
under the Duc de Mayenne. 

Arraca’cha, n. (Bol.) See Oxauis. 

Arrack’, Rack, RAKI, n. piina A strong spirituous 
liquor, largely used in the E. Indies and S. America, pre- 
pared in many ways, often from rice, sometimes from 
sugar fermented with the juice of cocoa-nuts, and from 
other substances. In Java, it is prepared in the follow- 
ing way: After all the sugar has been obtained from 
the cane, the common and impure molasses that drains 
off is fermented with a small quantity of rice; palm- wine 
is then added, and from this mixture is distilled the A., 
which consequently differs but little from rum. It is 
considered, and no doubt rightly, to be the most destruc- 
tive drink that can be placed in the human body in 
these hot regions. Large quantities are shipped to the 
cold countries of Sweden and Norway. 

Arragon, n. (Geog.) See ARAGON. 

Ar’ragonite,n. (in.) See ARAGONTTE. 

Ar’rah, a town of Hindostan, and cap. of the district of 
Shadabad, in the British presidency of Bengal, 36 m. 
from Patna. During the Indian mutiny of 1857, A. was 
heroically defended by 20 British civilians and 50 Sikh 
troops, against a force of 3,000 Sepoy mutineers. Pp. 
about 15,000. 

Arraign (ar-rdn’), v.a. [O. Fr. arraigner, from Lat. ad, 
and rutin, rationis, account.) To call to account; to call 
for a defence or justification; to indict; to accuse; to 
charge: to censure. 

(Crim. Law.) To call a prisoner to the bar of the 
court, to answer the matter charged in the indictment. 

Arraign’ment, n. Act of arraigning; accusation; a 
calling in question 

(Crim. Law.) The A. of a prisoner consists of three 
parts: — 1. Calling him to the bar, and commanding him 
to hold up his hand, making it appear that he is the 
party indicted. 
tinctly, that he may fully understand the charge. 
Demanding whether he be guilty or not guilty. The 
pleas upon A. are cither the general issue, i. e. not guilty. 
or a plea in abatement or in bar; or the prisoner may 
demur to the indictment. or he may confess the fact. 
upon which the court proceeds immediately to judgment. 
But if the prisoner “will not answer directly to the in- 
dictment or information, it shall be lawful for the court 
to order the proper officer to enter a plen of not guilty 
on behalf of such person: and the plea so entered shall 


have the same force and effect as if the person had so 
pleaded the same.” 


ENGLISH ARQUEBUSIER. 
(15th century.) 


2. Reading the indictment to him dis-| Arrastra. 


from the Mull of Kintyre, by Kilbrannan Sound, and 
from the Ayrshire coast by the Frith of Clyde. It is 444 
m. from the Isle of Bute, is about 17 m. long by 11 broad, 
and contains about 100,000 acres. It is very rugged 
and mountainous; Goatfell, the highest elevation, being 
2,874 feet above the sea. The shores ure generally steep 
and rocky. It has three deep bays, Ransa, Brodick, 
and Lamlash; the latter is one of the best harbors of 
refuge in the Frith of Clyde. The geology of A. is re 
markable. The S.E. half of the island consists of Devo- 
nian sundstone, and of trap rocks and carboniferous 
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strata, which occupy the middle and western portions. 
The N.W. half consists of a central granite nncleus, 
including Goatfell, bordered on the W. by a tract of mica- 
slate, and on the N.E. and W. by lower Silurian rocks, 
which again have a run of Devonian sandstone on the 
E. and 8. Lias and oölite lie on the mica-slate. Pop. 
5,991. 

Arran (Nonru ISLAND or). The largest of a group of 
islands called the Rosses, on the N.W. coast of Ireland. 
Ar’ran (Soutu Isles or). Three islands on the N.W. 
coast of Ireland, at the mouth of Galway Lay. Their 
names are Arranmore, Inismaine, and Innishere. The 
A. contain about 11,288 acres, and yield a rental of 
$9,000. The inhabitants subsist on fishing, for which 
pu e they use a boat made of wicker-work covered 
with tarred cloth, closely resembling the coracle of the 
aucient Britons. The principal village is Killany. on 
the island of S. Arranmore, the largest of the group. 

Lat. 530 7’ 38” N.: Lon. 9° 42’ 22” W. 

Ar’ran-Fow’ddy, and Arren‘ig, two mountains 
of Wales, in the co. of Merioneth, a tew miles from Bala, 
Height, about 3,000 feet each. 

Arrange’, v.a. [Fr. arrunger — ad, and ranger, from 
rang, a rank or row.) To range or set in ranks; to place 
in a row or line. 

“T chanced this day 
To see two knights in travel on my way, 
(O sorry sight!) arrang'd in battle new.""—Faérie Queene. 

—To put in proper order; to dispose in an orderly manner; 
to adjust; to settle; to classify. 

Arrange’ment,n. Act of arranging; orderly dis- 
position; adjustment; settlement; classification. 

(Mus.) The adaptation of a piece of music so as to be 
performed on an instrument, or instruments, different 
from those for which it was originally composed; as 
when orchestral or vocal compositions are set for the 
8 or the reverse. 

—The piece so adapted; as, a violin arrangement of Norma, 

Arrang’er, n. One who arranges. 

Arran’more (North), an island on the N. N. W. coast 
of Ireland, co. Donegal. Area, 4,335 acres, of which 
only about 600 are nnder cultivation, Kelp is manufac- 
tured here, and ironstone found. 

Arrant, d. [lat. errans, from erro, to wander.) Infe- 
mous; shameless; vile; downright; thorough; mere. 

“And let him every deity adore, 
If his new bride prove not an arrant X 

Arrantly, adr. Corruptly; shamefully. 

Arras, a city of France, cap. of the dep. of Pas-de-Calais, 
60 m. S.E. of Culuis, and 100 N.N E. of Paris, on the 
Brussels railway. This is a very ancient city, replete 
with fine old architectural remains, and also possessing 
a large commerce in cotton and stuffs, hosiery, lace, 
pottery, &c. A. has been the theatre of many memo~ 
rable histcrical events, and was fortified by Vauban, in 
the reign of Lonis XIV. Robespierre was born here, as 
was also Damiens, the assassin of Louis XV. Jp. 
26,295. During the middle ages, A. was famed for its 
tapestry, richly figured 551 that adorned the has 
of the kings and the nobles. They were known under 
the name of A.; but have been for a long time super- 
seded by the tapestry of the Gobelins, q. v. 

See page 209. 


3.| Ar’ras-wise, adv. (Her.) Applied when anything of a 


square form is placed with one corner in front, showing 
the top and two of the sides, in the same way as los- 
enges are set.— Worcester. 

Array’, n. [Nari araie, from ray. a robe; O. Fr. array; 
It. arredo, household furniture; Sw. reda, to prepare; 
Scot. rede, to put in order, to dress.] Preparation; equip- 
ment; dress; ornaments. 

In this remembrance, Emily ere day 
Arose, and dressed herself in rich array.“ Pryden 

—Regular disposition of any objects for show or exhibi- 

tion; as, “an array of flowers.”— Worcester. 


ARRI 


Order; order of battle; disposition of an army in regu-| brav 


lar lines. 
"A great gen ral sets his army in array 
In vain, unless he fight and win the day.”—Denham. 

-Posture of defence. 

(Law.) The whole body of jurors summoned to attend 
a court, as they are arrayed or arranged on the panel. — 
Bouvier. 

Array’, v. a. [Norm. arraer; O. Fr. arroyer ; It. arri- 
rit To prepare; to get ready; to deck, or dress; to 
adorn. 

“ Deck th; f now with m: and excellency, and 
thyself with pi rean and Reber nag xi. 10. 1 N 

—To envelop; to draw up. — To arrange; to equip; — to 
set or dispose iu order, as the names of the jurors in the 
panel, or an army for battle. 

Array or; n. One who arrays. 

(Mu.) An officer who anciently had the care of seeing 
the soldiers duly appointed in their armor. 

Arrear’, n. [From Fr. arrière, behind.) That which is 
to the rear or back ; that which remains behind unpaid, 
although due. — Generally in the plural. 

Arrear'age,n. [Fr. arreragr.) That part of a sum 
which remains behind, though duo; arrears. 

Arreboe, ANDRES, a Danish theologian and poet, B. at 


roe in 1589; D. 1637. 
Erected; erect; raised or 


Arrect’, Arreet'ed, a. 
lifted up. (n.) 

Arrest, v. a. [Fr. arrẽter, for arrester ; from Lat. ad, and 
resto — re, and sto, to stand back, to stay behind, to stop.) 
To stop, stay, or obstruct; to check; to hinder; to re- 
strain; to seize; to apprehend. 

(Law.) To take, seize, or apprehend a person by vir- 
tue of lawful authority. 

Arrest’, n. A stoppage; obstruction; stop; hindrance; 
delay; restraint. 

(Law.) The apprehending or restraining one’s person, 
which, in civil cases, can take place legally only by pro- 
cess in execution of the command of some court or offi- 
cers of justice; but, in criminal cases, any man may 
arrest without warrant or precept.— Although ordina- 
rily applied to any legal seizure of a person, A. is more 
properly used in civil cases, and apprehension in crimi- 
nal. — A. of judgment. The act of a court by which the 
ju iges refuse to give judgment, because upon the face 
of the record it appears that the plaintiff is not entitled 
to it. — Bouvier, 

(Far.) A scurfiness seated between the ham and the 
pastern of the hind legs of a horse. 

Arresta'tlon, n. [Fr.] The act of arresting; arrest or 
appr-hension. (R.) 

Arrest'er, Arrest’or, n. One who arrests. 

Arrest ment, n. (S tish Lew.) The securing a crim- 
inal’s person until trial. or that of a debtor until he 
gives security. — Also, the order of a judge, by which he 
who is debtor in a movable obligation to the arrestor’s 
debtor, is prohibited to make payment or delivery till 
the debt due to the arrestor is paid or secured. 

Arret’, n. [Fr. arr&.] A judgment, sentence, or decree 
of acourt. This term, derived from the French, is used 
in Louisiana and Canada. — Saisie arrêt is an attachment 
of property in the hands of a third person. 

Arrhensthe’ram, n. (Bol.) Sve Avena. 

Arrhidw’as, one of the generals of Alexander the 
Great, was employe! to convey the body of that king 
from Babylon to Egypt. In 321 B. o., after the death 
of Perdiccas, he was proclaimed. along with Pithon, 
regent of Macedonia, which office Eurydice compelled 
him to resign. He was afterward assigned the govern- 
ment of a part of Phrygia. 

Arrhythmy, n. (Gr. arrythmia, from a, priv., and 
rytimos, rhythm.) A want or deficiency of rhythm. 

Ar’ria, a celebrated Roman matron, wife of Cecinna 
Peetus, consul during the reign of Claudius, about a. D. 
41. Pætus having raised an unsuccessful revolt against 
Claudius in Illyria, was condemned to die. He was, 
however, allowed the option of ending his life by sui- 
cide, which the Rom ns did not deem a crime. Pætus 
hesitated; A. seized tho dagger, plunged it into her 
vosom, and then presenting it to her husband, said, “ It 
is not painful, Petus.” This, with other instances of her 
conjugal devotion, has immortalized her. 

Arria’nus, Flavius, a philosophical and historical 
writer, and a native of Nicomedia, in Asia Minor, who, 
in the reign of Antoninus Pius, was raised to the con- 
sulship. A. wus a pupil of the famous Stoic Epictetus, 
and tried to do for his muster what Xenophon did for 
Socrates. He published Kpictetus’ lectures in 8 books, 4 
of which have come down to us. It was he who com- 
piled the world-renowned Mimual of Epictetus, the 
best compendium of the Stoic philosophy. He also 
wrote, besides other works, the Anabasis of Alexander 
the Great, a work much inferior to that of Quintus 
Curtius in power of description, but far more accurate 
in d-tails, and more trustworthy in its authorities. 

Arria‘za, Juan Bartisra, a Spanish poet, who ranks 
among the best contemporary authors of his country. 
His effasions largely inclined to favor monarchy and 
legitimacy. B at Madrid, 1770; p. 1837. 

Arriere’, n. [Fr. arrière, behind] (Mil.) A term for- 
merly applied to the last body of an army; the rear. 

Arriere’-ban, n. Fr. arrière, behind, ban, pronar 
tion.] ( Feudal Law.) A general proclamation of the French 
kings, by which not only their immediate feudatories, 
but their vassals, were summoned to take the field in 
war.—A. fer, or fief. n fee dependent on a superior one, 
or a fee held of a feudatory. — A. vassal, the vassal of a 
superior vassal. 

Arrighi, Grovayni Toussamst, Duke of Padua, a Cor- 

sican, who became a general in the French service. He 
was B. in 1778, and served Napoleon I. to the last with 


ARRO 


and fidelity. 
called in 1820. D. 1853. 

Arrington, in Virginia, a post-village of Nelson co., 
24 m. N. by E. of Lynchburg. 

Ar'ris, n. [Fr. arĉte, from Lat. arista, the bone of a 
fish.) (Arch.) The intersection or line on which two 
surfaces of a y, forming an interior angle, meet each 
other. Though, in common language, the edge of a 
body implies the same as arris, yet, iu building, the word 

is restrained to those two surfaces of a rectangular 
paralielupipedal body of which the length and thick- 
ness may be measured, as in bourds, plauks, doors, and 
other framed joinery.— A. Allet, a slight piece of timber 
of a triangular section, used in raising the slates against 
chimney shafts, or against a wall that cuts obliquely 
across the roof. When the A. fillet is used to raise the 
slates at the eaves of u building, itis then called the 
eaves-board, eaves-lath, or eaves-culch,— A. guller, a 
wooden gutter of the V form, fixed to the eaves of a 
building. 

Arri'val, n. [From arrive.) Act of arriving, or coming 
to any place. 

Sue, like the sun, does still the same appear, 
Bright as she was ut her arrival here. — Waller. 

—A coming, reaching, or gaining ; attainment of anything 
by effort, study, or practice; as, his arrival to the per- 
fection of art.”— Persons or things arriving; as, the 
last arrivals from California.” 

Arrive’, v.n. (Fr. arriver; It. arrivare, from Lat. ad, 
und ripa, bank of a river, a shore.) To come to the 
shore, or bank ; to come to; to reach any place. 

At length arriving on the banks of the Nile. — Dryden. 

To reach any point; — with at. 


The bounds of all body we have no anay to arrive at; but 
when the mind is there, it finds nothing to bi its progress. 


—To gain any thing by progressive approach. 

“It is the highest wisdom by despising the world to arrive at 
heaven.” — Taylor. 

—To happen; to befall. (o.) 

Arro’ba, n. [Sp.] (Com.) A measure of weight or quan- 
tity, employed in various countries. In Buenos Ayres, 
and throughout the Argentine provinces, it is equal to 
20°35 Ibs. avoirdupois; and in Brazil, to 82-38 lbs. av. In 
Chili, the A. of 25 Ibs. weight is equivalent to 25-36 Ibs. 
av.; the A. of wines or spirits, to 6.70 imp. gallons. In 
Mexico, an A. of wine is = 314, and of oil, = 234 imp. 
gall. In Paraguay, Peru, and Uruguay, an A. of weight 
amounts to 25°35 Ibs. av.; and Peru has also an A. for 
measuring wines or spirits, of 670 imp. gallons. In 
Spain, the A. of wine is 314, and of oil, 24 imp. gallons. 

Arrogance, Ar’rogancy, n. [Fr.; Lat. arrogantia, 
from ns, from arrogo.— See ARROGATE.) Such a 
habit of mind and manner as seems to abuse the defer- 
ence of others by claiming more than one’s due; as- 
sumption; haughtiness; presumption; pride; insolent 
bearing. 

Arrogant, a. [Fr., from Lat. arregans.] Claiming too 
much; assuming; presuming; haughty; supercilious; 
overbearing. 

Ar’rogantly, adv. In an arrogant manner. 

Ar’rogantness, n. Arrogance. (n.) 

Arrogate, v. . [Fr. arroger, from Lat. a — ad 
and rogo, rogatus, to ask, to claim. ] To lay claim to more 
than is proper; to make undue claims; to demand; to 
assume from pride or vanity. 

Arroga’tion, n. Act of arrogating; proud and unjust 
assumption. — ( Romun Law.) The adoption of a person 
of full age; while adoption, properly so called, was of 
a person under full age. 

Ar’rogative, a. Making undue claims; assuming. 

Arrond’issement. [Fr.] A term employed in France 
to distinguish any portion of land held under the control 
of civil or military authority; as, the A. of the justice 
of peace, the maritime A., &c. Puris is divided into 18 
A., or mairies.— The Department, g. v., is subdivided 
into arrondissements. 

Arro’quhar, or Arro’cnar, a parish and village of 
Scotland, 4 m. from Ben Lomond, on the lake of that 
name. It is a great place of resort for tourists, 

Ar'row, n. [A.8. arewa ; Goth. arf; etymology uncer- 
tain.) The name given to the shaft which is discharged 
from a bow. It has three principal parts: the stele or 
wooden portion, the head or pile, and the feather. The 
wood best adapted for the shaft of an A. is ash. An A. 
is furnished with 3 feathers, one of which, of different 
color from the others, is placed uppermost on the string, 
and is called the cock-feather. The piles, or heads, are 
made either blunt or sharp, the advantage of the former 
kind being that they are more easily extracted than the 
latter. The weight of the arrow ~hould be proportioned 
to the strength of the bow. For bows of 5 feet. arrows 
of 24 inches are commonly used. and for those of 5 feet 
9 inches, arrows of 28 or 29 inches. The nock of the 
arrow is usually cased with horn, and should be made so 
as to exactly fit the string. The distance to which an 
A. can be sent by a good archer is generally from 200 to 
250 yards. The A. of the English archers, so famous in 
days of yore, was usually the length of a cloth-yard; 
hence the designation “ cloth-yard shaft.“ See ARCHERY, 
Bow, &c. 

Ar’row (Lovan), a lake of Ireland, in the co. Sligo. It 
is 5 m. in length, and covers 5,100 acres. This lake, with 
its numerous islands, is most picturesque. — A river of 
the same name; flows N.N.W. to its confluence with the 
Owenbeg. 

Arrow-prass, n. (Bot.) See JUNCAGINACES. 

Ar’row-head, n. e head of an arrow. 

( Bot.) See SAGITTARIA. 

Ar’rowhead’ed Char'acters. See CUNEIFORM 

INSCRIPTIONS. 
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He was banished in 1815, but re; Arrow Rock, in Missouri, a post-village of Saline 


co., on the Missouri river i pep: 3,174. Near this place 
a battle was fought, Oct. 12th, 1863, between the Con- 
federates, numbering about 2,500 men, under Shelby, 
and the Union troops, commanded by Geu. E. B. Brown, 
which lasted until dusk. and on the following mornin, 
was resumed; then lasting about 5 hours, at the end o 
which the Confederates were defeated with a loss of 
about 300 men, and all their artillery, excepting one gun. 
Ar’row-root, n. The starch of the Mununia arundi- 
nacea (see MARANTA), cultivated both in the E. and W. 
Indies. According to Benzon, the root coutains: starch, 
26-00; woody fibre, 6-00; albumen, 1:43; chloride of cal- 
cium, 0°26; water 50.00 100. In the island of St.Vincent, 
the skinned tubers are washed and ground in a mill, and 
the pulp is washed in cylinders of tinned copper with 
perforated bottoms. To obtain the fecula free from im- 
purity, great care must be used in every stop of the 
process — The term A. is applied generally to indicate 
a starch or fecula; thus, Portland A. is obtained from 
Arum maculaturi ; Tahiti A., from Tarca oceanica; Eng- 
lish A., from the potato, &c. The cheaper fecules are 
sometimes substituted for genuine A.; but they are 
readily detected by the microscope. The true A. is one 
of the most palatable and digestible of the starches. The 
expressed juice of the plant has been used as an antidote 
to poisons, and to the bites und stings of venomous 
insects. A. is frequently adulterated with potato-starch 


and refined sago-flour, sometimes with rice-starch, and 


Fig. 198.— anrow-root, ( Maranta arundinacea.) 
1. Tubers. 2. Leaf and flowers. 


the starch of common wheaten flour. The granuies of 
these inferior starches can readily he distinguished under 
hog microscope by their different sizes and forms. — See 
ARCH, 
gees in Maine, a township of Sagadahoc co.; 


pop. 

Arrowsmith, Aaron, an English her, B. at 
Durham, 1750, His maps of the World, and of N. Amer- 
ica and Scotland, though, of course, inferior to those of 
the present day, were a striking improvement on all 
preceding ones. D. 1824. 

Arrowsmith (Mount), in Tasmania (or Van Die- 
men’s Land); Lat. 42° S.; Lon. 146° E. Height about 
4,000 feet above sea-level. 

Ar'rowy, a. Consisting of, or formed like arrows. 

“ The lambent homage of his arrowy tongue. —Cowper. 

Arro’yo. [Sp.] (Geog.) A term given in Spanish-speak- 
ing countries to a small stream or rivulet. 

Arroyo. in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Elk co. 

Arroyo del Puer'‘co, a town of Spain, in Estrema- 
dura, 10 m. W. of Caceres; pop. 8,096. 

Arro’yo Molinos, a town of Spain, in Estremadura, 
27 m. S. S. E. of Caceres; pop. 3.515.— Here, on the 28th 
of Oct., 1811, a body of the French, sent out by Soult on 
a foraging expedition, was surprised by a much larger 
English force under Lord Hill. An engagement took 
place, the resnlt of which is differently appreciated * 
the historians of the two nations. The English too! 
1.300 prisoners, but the French retreated in good order. 

Arru or Aro Islands. See Anu. 

Arru’ra, n. See ARURA. 

Ar’saces, founder of the Parthian monarchy. He in- 
duced his countrymen to rise against the Macedonian 
yoke, 250 u. c., on which they raised him to the throne. 
A. was slain in battle, after a reign of 3s years. A. was 
the first of a long line of monarchs of the same name, 
the last of whom was put to death about 226 a. p. 

Arsa’ors Tira’xvx, king of Armenia, who, being taken 
prisoner by Sapor. king of Persia, was cast into prison 
at Ecbatana. where he died 362 f. o. His country then 
became a Persian province. — There were many other 
Armenian kings of this name, bnt they are not easily 
distinguishable from each other, and are generally of 
small historical importance. 
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Arsa’‘cides, in the S. Pacific ocean. See SoLomon Is- 
LANDS. 

Arsenal, u. [Lat. arz, arcis, a citailel.] A term gen- 
eral!y applied tu any place where naval or military stores 
are kept, more particularly toa large public establish- 
ment where the munitions of war are manufactured and 
stored. 

Arsenal, in Penslo nia, a post-office of Alleghany co. 

Arse’niate, ASN AIK, n. (Cru. A salt resulting 
from the union of arsenic acid with a base, The A. are 


generally insoluble in water, but very soluble in an ex-| 


cess of arsenic acid, which solutnility is a useful criterion 
of the acid. They are decomposed at a red heat by char- 
coal, and vieh the churacteristic garlicky smell of the 
metillic vapor. ‘They are generally unimportant in the 
arts. 

Ar’senie, n. Fr.: Qr. arsenikon, from arsen. male, 
miscuit e. the substance which kills with masculine 
force.) (Chem. and Men.) A very sort, brittle, and emi- 
hently poisonons metal, of a steel-gray color, Symbol 
As. It is scattered in great abundance over the mineral 
kingdom, and is sometines found in the free state, but 
moro frequently combined, chiefly with iron, nickel, ev 
balt, and sulphur. It is also contained in very small 
quantities in miny mineral springs. In order to sepa- 
rate A. from any of the inet ie ores in which it vecurs, 
the ore is rowsted, or expose l to a current of hearted air 
in a reverberatory furnace. A. Was known in different 
combinations by the ancienta, but has only latterly n 
known to be of metallic origin. It is, however, so unlike 
metal in many of its properties that, even now, certain 
French chemists consider it as belonging to the non- 
metallic elements; indeed, it may be considered the con- 
necting link between these two divisions of the elements ; 
antimony and bismuth being closely connected with it on 
the one hand, and phosphorasand nitrogenon the other, 
A. combines with the atmospheric oxygen, fonning arses 
nic and arsenious acris. Metallic A. may be formed from 
arsenious acid by mixing it with chircoal and sodium 
carbonate, and heating in a closed crucible, the up er 
part of which is kept cool; A. condenses in the cool part 
of this apparatus as a so with a brilliant grayish lus- 
tre. It tarnishes in the air from oxidation; it has a sp. 
er. of 57 to 59, and when heated to 600° Fahren,, it vol- 
atilizes as a colorless vapor without undergoing fusion, 
and this vapor possesses a remarkable garlic-like smell 
A., when heated in the air, takes fire, and burns with 
a bluish flame, forming arsenious oxide, AsUg; when 
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Arsen'ie Acid, Arsenic Oxive. (Chem.) This acid, 
discovered by Scheele, is obtained by acting upon the 
trioxide (arsenious acid) with nitric acid, evaporating to 
dryness, and heating to a temperature of 27 It forms 
a non-crystalline white powder, which, when strongly 
heated, decomposes into AsOs and Og. This powder is 
readily dissolved by water, and the solution yields crys- 
tals of A. acid, or tribydric arsenate, 3HO, A - Arsenic 
acid is n more violent poison than even the arsenions. It 
is used in taxidermy, and in making aniline colors, 

Arsen ical, a. Consisting of, or contaimng arsenic. 

Arsen’‘icate, r. 4. To combine with arsenic. 

Ar’senide, Arsenl'uret, n. ((., A compound of 
arsenic with an elementary substance. The Arseniureted 
hydrogen is formed by decomposing an alloy of arsenic 
and zinc with sulphuric acid. It is a colorless gas, pos- 
sessing a fetid odor of garlic; it acts as a most deadly 
puisen, a single bubble of the pure gas having been 
kuown to act fatally ; when cooled to —409, it condenses 
to a colorless liquid. Arseniureted hydrogen burns 
with a bluish flame, and deposits arsenic upon a cold 
body held in the flame; below a red heat, it is decom- 
posed into arsenic and hydrogen. Density 39; furm. 
Aslly. 

Arseniosid’erite, n. (in.) A mineral having fibrous 
concretions of a yellowish-brown color, approaching to 
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calico printing: A.of copper, or Scheele’s green, and the 
Schweinfurth green, which is a double arsenite aud ar- 
senate of copper. (See Geen CG.) All the soluble 4. 
are deadly poisonous substances which ought to be pro- 
hibited. Wherefore, it seems proved that rooms cove; ed 
with paper coated with Scheele’s green are detrimental 
to the health of human beings residing therein, from the 
readiness with which minute particles of the poisonous 
pigment are detached trom the walls by the slightest 
friction, are diffused through the room, and ultimately 
pass into the animal system. 

Arseni’uret, n. See AksENIDE. 

Arseni’ureted, a. Combined with arsenic. See 
ARSŁNIDE. 

Arsen’'olite,n. (Min.) An isometric mineral; octohe- 
dronal ; of vitreous or silky lustre; color white with an 
occasional yellowish or reddish tinge. Streak white, 
pale yellowish. Transparent, opaque; astringent, sweet- 
ish taste. Comp. Oxygen 24°24, arsenic 75°76=100. It 
accompanies silver and lead ores, arsenical iron, cobalt, 
antimony, nickel, &c., as a result of the decomposition of 
arsenical ores; and is found in Nevada and California — 
Dana. 

Arseno’pyrite, or Mispicket, n. (in.) An ortho- 
rhombic mineral. Lustre metallic; silver-white, ap- 
proaching to steel-gray, in color; dark grayish-black 


golden, resembling cacoxenite; the fibres large and 
easily separable between the fingers. Lustre silky; 
powder yellowish-brown, rather decper than yellow- 
ochre in color, and when rubbed in a mortar it adheres 
to the pestle. Comp, Arsenic acid S7, sesquioxide of 
iron 4 I, lime 11:1, water Y9=100. It occurs in mau- 
ganese in France. 

Arse'nious Acid, Ansxxvious TRIOXIDE, Writk AR- 
ENIC. (Chem.) A white substance known in commerce 
by the name of while arsenic, which is one of the most 
virulent poisons of the mineral kingdom, It frequently 
occurs ina native state, if uot very abundantly; and itis 
obtained in roasting several ores, particularly those of 
cobalt. In the chimneys of the furnaces where this) 
operation is conducted, it generally condenses in thick 
selni-transparent masses; though sometimes it assun 
the form of a powder, or of little needles, in which state 
it was formerly called flowers of arsenic. The A. A. rel- 
dens the most sensible blue vegetable colors, though it 
turns thesyrup of violets green. Ou exposure to the air, it 
becomes opaque, and covered witha slight eflorescence, 
Thrown on incandescent coals, it evaporates in white 


thrown into chlorine, it instantly takes fire, forming A. 

trichloride, AxCl3. Metallic A. may be reduced to pow- 

der in a mortar, and is not considered poisonous; but 

when introduced into the animal system, it is in part 

oxidized, thus acquiring poisonous properties. A minute 

uantity of A. is wided to lead, to diminish its cohesion, 

during the manufacture of shot. It is the only use to 

which the metal A is applied in the arts. Its ouly impor- 

tant combinations are: arsenic and arsenious acids, d. v.: 

the bisulphide, or realgar, q. v. which is used in pyro- 

techny; and the tersulphide, or orpiment, q. v, which 

is the king's yellow of the artist. A. also forms n terhy- 

dride with hydrogen, analogous to the ammonia-like 
compounds formed by antimony and phosphorus. 

= Prisoning. The symptoms produced by a dangerous dose 

of arsenic, or of one of its compounds, begin to appear 

in a quarter of an hour, or not much longer, after it is 

taken. First, sickness and great distress at the stomach, 

soon followed by thirst, and burning heat in the stomach. 

Then come on violent vomiting, and severe colic pains, 

and excessive and painful purging. This brings on 

faintings, with cold sweats, and other signs of great de- 

bility. To this succeed paintul cramps, and contractions 

of the legs and thighs, extreme weakness, and death, 

No effective chemical antidote has yet been discovered. 

At the first symptom of poisoning, freshly-precipitated 

hydrated sesquioxide of iron, or calcined magnesia, should 

be at once administered. Too often A., principally arse- 

nious acid, bas been used as a means of destroying animal 

life, but, 

happily, 

the pro- 

cess for 

the detec- 

tion of the 

poison in 

the animal tissues, or organic mix tures, 

has been brought to such a degree of 

perfection, that, even after months or 

ears, the minutest quantity of poison 

i detected with an unquestionable 

certainty. For the isolation and recog- 

nition of A. in organic mixtures, such 

as the contents of a stomach, the 

method generally pursued is called 

ne Reinsch’s process, from the name of 

Fig. 199. its isco yr 171 me most parech 

j since it detects A. in a liquor contain- 

MAREE A THOLEN; ing but a millionth of it, is the pro- 

cess recommended by Marsh (Fig. 199), in which the 

material is treated with dilute sulphuric acid, and metal- 

lic zinc, in a gas-generating apparatus, when the A.. 

combining with hydrogen, forms arseniureted hydro- 

gon. AsH, from which, when lighted, the metallic A. is 

condensed in brownish-black spots on a china plate. — 

Very recently, it has been ascertained by Dr. Gunning, 

that almost always the metallic bismuth of commerce 

contains A., a fact which may explain many obscure 

affections of the skin, mucous membranes, &c., in persons 

who make free use of cosine: powders containing bis- 

muth, (See Divtysis, in the Supplement.) 4 

(Bot.) An obsolete name of the water-pepper, Persi- 

caria punctatum. 


fumes, with a strong smell of garlic. In close vessels it 
is volatilized; and, if the heat be strong, vitrified. 
The result of this vitrification isa transparent glass, capa- 
ble of crystallizing in reg. octohedra, the angles of which 
are truncated, It is casily altered by hydrogen and 
carbon, which deprive it of its oxygen ata red heat, and 
reduce the metal, the one forming er, the other car- 
bonic wcid, with the oxygen taken from it. It is feebly 
soluble in water; it dissolves more readily in hydro- 
chloric acid, and is fecbly soluble in solutions of the 
alkalies, Density (of vapor) Y9; sp. gr. 36; Jorm AsOg. 
As ordinarily sold in quantities under 10 lbs, in weight, 
the A. A. is required by law, in kurope, to be colored 
with 4 of its weight of indige, or 10 of its weight of 
soot; the object of the admixture being to render any 
liquid to which the A. A. might be added with a mur- 
derous intent, of a black or bluish-black hue, nnd thus 
indicate the presence of something unusual. The solu- 
tion of A. A. in water is recognized by three tests: 
1. Hydrosniphnric acid in acid solutions produces a 
yellow precipitate of sulphuret of arsenic, AsS4, solu- 
ble in ammonia. 2. Ammonio-sulphate of copper, an 
applegreen precipitate of arsenic of copper, 2000 A805. 
3. Ammonio-nitrate of silver, a yell w precipitate of 
arsenite of silver, 2480. AO.. The quantity necessary 
to destroy lile, of course, varies, but it is stated that 2 
or 3 grains may prove fatal. Death may occur in afew 
hours, or after the lapse of days. A. A. has been used 
frequently as a slow poison, the symptoms being at- 
tributed to inflammation of the bowels from vatural 
causes, but its detection is now easy. (See AkseNic.)— 
A. A. has long been used as a medicine. When taken 
into the stomach, it is soon absorbed into the blood, and 
circulates with that fluid, exhibiting great power over 
certain diseases, especially skin diseases, as psoriasis, 
lepra, eczema, &c. It is also classed among the tonic 
minerals, and given for nervous disorders, especially 
those that are periodic. It has been much recommended 
for rheumatism; and considered as holding the foremost 
place among tho remedies for cholera. In ague. also, 
and remittent fever, as well as in other disorders origi 
nating from the same source, A. and quinine are our 
chief remedies. They are considered to act as alternatives 
of the blood. The usual method of administering A. is 
in small doses (from three to five drops) of the liquor 
arsenicalis, largely diluted with water, twice or thrice in 
aday. Theinfluence of a minute quantity of A. A. on the 
human frame is a very curious question. ‘Though strange 
it may seem, it is asserted that in Styria it is a common 
thing for the peasants to take 12 to 13 grains per day of 
white arsenic, to improve their wind. It appears to do 
them no harm, as long as they relinquish the use of it 
gradually when they reach 50 or 60 years of age. They 
begin by taking a single grain per day, increasing the 
dose until they arrive at their maximum. If the doseg 
are discontinued suddenly, death, with all the symptoms 
of arsenical poisoning, is the result. 

Ar’senite, n. [Fr. arsenite.) A salt resulting of the 
union of arsenious acid witha base, The general formula 
of the arsenites is 210,As03. The alkaline A. are soluble 
in water; those of the metals of the alkaline earths, and 


heavy metals. are insoluble in water, Some of them are 
employed in the arts; as the A. of soda, used largely in 


streak; uneven in fracture, and brittle. mp. Arsenic 
46-0, sulphur 19-68, iron 34+4=100. Part of the iron is 
sometimes replaced by cobalt. It is principally found in 
crystalline rocks, and is generally associated with silver, 
lead, and tin ores. and tin pyrite, chalcopyrite, and blende. 
It is also found in serpentine. It occurs in many parts 
of the U. States and S. America. — Lana. 

Arse’smart, n. (et.) A vulgar name of the knot- 
grass. See POLYGONUM. 

Arsinoë, the sister and wife of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
worshipped, after her death, under the name of Venus 
Zeph yritis.— Also the name of several other Egyptian 
quecns and princesses, 

Arsis, n. Erom Gr, airo, to raise.) (Pros.) That part 
of a poetical foot on which the stress of the voice falls, 
the rest of the foot being called the thesis. 

(Mus.) The raising of the hand, as applied to the beat- 
ing of time, the falling of the hand in the beats being 
called thesis. — Crabbe. 

Ar’son, n». (O. Fr., from Lat. ardeo. arsum, to burn.) 
(Law.) The malicious setting on fire of the house or 
building of another. It is a felony at common law, and 
originally punishable with death. If homicide result, 
the act is murder, 

Art. [A S. cart.] The second person, indicative mood, 
present tense of the substantive verb am. 

Art, n. [Fr., from Lat. ars, artie; from Greek aret?, ex- 

cellence, virtue, power, skill.) The power of doing some- 

thing not taught by nature or instinct; as, to walk is 
natural, to dance is an art;— power or skill in the use 
of knowledge; the practical application of the rules, or 
principles of science. — A system of rules to facilitate 
the performance of certain actions; contrivance; dex- 
terity ; address; adroitness. 

The art of our necessities is strange, 
That can make vile things precious.” — Shas. 


—Cunning; artifice; deceit. 
More matter with less art." — Shaka. 


—Profession, business, or trade. 

(CAsthetics.) Art, as distinguished from science, con- 
sists of the truths disclosed by that species of Knowledge 
disposed in the most convenient order for practice, in- 
stead of the best order for thought. Art proposes to it- 
self a given end, and, after defining it, hands it over to 
science. Science, after investigating the causes and con- 
ditions of this end, returns it to art, with a theorem of 
the combination of circumstances under which the de 
sired end may be effected. After receiving them, art in- 
quires Whether any or all of those scientific combina- 
tions are within the compass of human power and hu- 
man means, and pronounces the end inquired after 
attainable or not. It will be observed sere, that all that 
art supplies is the major premise, or the assertion that 
the given nim is the one to be desired. The grounds of 
every rule of art are to be found in the theorems of sci- 
ence. An art can then only consist of rules, together 
with as much of the speculative propositions (which 
lose all their speculative look as soon as they come into 
the artist's hands) as comprises the justification of 
those rules. Though art must assume the same general 
laws as science docs, yet it follows them only into such 
of their detailed consequences as have led to certain 
practical rules, and pries into every secret corner, as 
well as into the open stores of the household of science, 
bent on finding ont the necessities of which she is in 
search, and which the exigencies of haman life demand. 
Hence, as Edmund Burke wisely remarks, in his Treatise 
on the Sublime and Beautiful, “ Art can never give the 
rules that make an art.” It must always owe them 
to science. Whatever speaks in precepts or rules, as 
contrasted with assertions regarding facts, is art; and 
hence it always adopts the imperative mood; whereas, 
science almost invariably adopts the indicative, Science 
is wholly occupied with declarations, while art is wholly 
engaged with injunctions that something should be done. 
Thus, the builder's art desires to have houses, the archi- 
tect’s art desires to have them beantiful; and the medi- 
cal art desires to cure diseases of the human body,—See 
Fine Arts. See Liibke's Hist. Art (n. ed., Z v., N. V., 1877). 

Art and part. (Law.) A phrase used in Scotland : when 
any one is charged with a crime, they say he is art and 
part in committing the same, that is, he was concerned 
both in the contrivance and execution of it. The deri- 
vation of these words from. the Latin urlifex et particeps, 
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“contriver and partaker,” seems evident; it is neverthe- 
less much contested. 

Arta, a town of Spain, in the island of Majorca; pop. 
4,996. 

Ar'ta, the anc. AMBRACIA, a town of Turkey in Europe, 
in Albania, about 7 m. above the gulf of A.; estimated 
pop. 5,000. 

Ar’ta, (Gutr or.) a deep inlet of the Ionian sea, between 
Albania and the N.W. part of Greece. At its entrance 
it is only 700 yards across. The fort of La Punta is there 
built on a long ton sue of land called the promontory of 
Actium. — See ACTIUM. 

Artaba‘nus IV., the last of the Parthian monarchs, 
wno, in 4. b. 217, escaping with great difficulty from a 

rfidious massacre commenced by the Romans under 

aracalla, mustered an army, aud engaged his foes ina 
battle which lasted for two days; but as the armies were 
preparing to renew the combat, A. was informed of 
Caracalla’s death. Peace was then made on honorable 
terms. A. afterward incited his subjects to revolt, and 
in a battle, in 226, was taken and put to death. Thus 
ended, in the 3d century, the Parthian empire. 

Artasl'res, the last Arswid king of Armenia, He was 
placed on the throne by B ihram V. of Persia, who after- 
ward deposed him and annexed his dominions to Persia, 
under the name of Persarinenia, 248 B. C. 

Arta'ta. Cn.) In Persia, a measure of quantity, 
equivalent to 1,509 imp. bushels. 

Artavas'des I., a king of Armenia, who succeeded his 
father Tigranes. He joined the Roman forces commanded 
by Crassus, but deserted to the enemy, causing the de- 
feat of the Romans, and the death of Crassus. He sim- 
ilarly betrayed Mark Antony when enguged against the 
Medes; but afterward falling into Antony's power, A. 
was taken with his wife and children to Alexandria, 
where they were dragged at the victor’s chariot-wheels 
in golden chains. After the battle of Actium, Cleopatra 
caused his head to be struck off and sent to the king of 
Media. Reigned in the Ist century B. o. 

Artaxerxes I., surnamed Lovaimanus, was the third 
won of Xerxes, king of Versia, aud, having murdered his 
brother Darius, uscen led the throue 405 sB. c. He p. 424 
B. C., and was succeeded by his only son Xerxes. This 
prince is geueraily supposed to have been the Ahasuerus 
of Scripture, who married Esther, and by whose permis- 
sion Ezra restored the Jewish religion at Jerusalem. 
Some modern authors, nevertheless, identify Ahasuerus 
with Xerxes, 

Agraxen’xes II., surnamed Mnemov, was the eldest son 
of Darius Nothus. and vegan his reign 405 s. c. His 
brother Cyrus formed a conspiracy against him, for 
which he wis sentenced to death; butat the intercession 
of his mother Parysatis. the sentence was commuted to 
banishment to Asian Minor. Cyrus repaid this act of 
clemency by mustering a large army of Asiatics, and 
some Greek troops ander Clearchas, with whom he 
marched to Babylon; but being encountered by A.. he 
was defeated and slain. The Greeks, however, escaped, 
aud reached their own conntry, under Xenophon, A 
died at the age of 94, after reigning 62 years. 

ARTAXER’XE3 II. succeeded A. II., his father, 359 n. o. To 
pave his way to the succession, ho murdered two of his 
brothers, and afterward put to death all the remaining 
branches of the family. lie suppressed several insur- 
rections which were raised against him, and in Egypt 
slew the sacred bull Apis, and gave the flesh to his sol- 
diers. For this, his eunuch, Bagras,an Egyptian. caused 
him to be poisoned, and after giving his carcass to cats, 
made knife-handles of his bones, 339 u. c. 

ART\Xc8'Xes B. EAN, or ARDSHIR, the first king of Persia 
of the race of Sassanides, was a shepherd's son; but his 
grandfather, by the mother’s side, being governor of a 

rovince, he was sent to the court of king Ardavan. On 
his grandfather's death, A. being refused an appoint- 
mont, retired to Persia pruper, where, exciting the people 
to revolt, he defeated and slew Ardavan and his son, on 
which he assumed the title of king of kings. He made 
vast conquests, and wisely administered the affairs of 
his king iom. D. B. O. 240. 

Arte’mis. (Myth.) A name of the goddess Diana. 

Artem (‘sia I., daughter of Lygdamis, and queen of 
Caria, who assisted Xerxes in person against the Greeks, 
and behaved with such valor that the Athenians offered 
u reward for her capture, and the Spartans erected a 
statue to her. Lived in the 5th century B. o. 

Anremi’sta IL, queen of Curia, who erected so magnificent 
a monument to the memory of her husband Mausolus, 
that every splendid structure of this kind has been since 
styled a mausoleum. Lived in the 4th century n. o. 

Artemi'sia, n. [From ire. (E A.) A gen. of plants, 
ord. Asteracere, and comprehending several valuable and 
interesting species. Tue aromatic and medicinal prop- 
erties of A, absinthium, the common wormwood. have 
been described undur the names ABSINTHUM, ABSENTHINE, 
and ABsINTHZ. Its flowers are arranged in volar 
heads, and are of a buff or yellowish color, blossoming 
in August. A. abrotanum is the southernwood, a fra- 
grant plant employed in Europe for making beer. The 
Persian Species, A. acetica, is said to have the odor of 
strung vinegar; hence its name. The species A. alba, 
aud others, are said to serve as nutriment to the herds 
of the Kirghis and Kalmucks. The anthelmintic known 

by the names Semmseriphii and Barb-tine, consists of 
the flower-heads of A. carrulescens, n Mediterranean plant 
A. chinensis, and other species, are stated by Lindley to 
yield the moxa of China. It is prepared from the cot- 
tony or woolly covering of the leaves, and used as a 
cautery by burning it upon parts affected with gout and 
rheumatism. (See Moxa.) A. «dracunculus is the tarra- 
gpn the leaves of which are used for flavoring vinegar 
pickles aud salads. A. gallica, termed in France san- 
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guerie or sanguerite, possesses similar properties to the 
species Carrulescens. A. indica and madraspatana, both 
Indian species, are much used by the native doctors. 
The substance sold as wormseed, and known under the 
names of semen-contra, semen-cinæ, and semen-santoni- 
cum, consists of the broken flower-stalks, involucres, 
and flower-buds of A. contra, pauciflora, lercheana, 
sieberi, and valiana. It is employed as a vermifugo. 


Fig. 200.— ARTEMISIA ABSINTHIUM, (Wormwood.) 


Arte’riac, a. [Aes Asir] Same as ARTERIAL. 

—n. A medicine for diseases of the windpipe. 

Arte’rial, a. Pertaining to, or contained in, an artery 
or the arteries,—The name of arterial navigation is some- 
times figuratively given to navigation by means of a 
stream having numerous inland cunnections. 

Arterializa'tion, n. (Physiol) The blood is the 
principal agent of nutrition. In its circulation through 
the body, it communicates to the organs., and loses con- 
sequently its nourishing properties. It reaches them of 
a bright vermilion color; when it leaves them it is 
dark and sombre-colored, and has lost its qualities of 
maintaining life. But the blood so altered has its vital 
properties restored by being exposed to the atmosphere. 
This important function is called respiration, The blood 
which has been exposed to the air is called arterial; 
that which has already acted on the organs is called ve- 
nous; and the transformation of the venous into arterial 
blood is called arterialization.— See CIRCULATION, and 
RESPIRATION. 

Arte'rinlize, v.a. To make arterial; to communicate 
to venous blood the qualities of arterial blood. 

Arteriog’raphy, n. [Gr. artieria, an artery, and 
grapho, to describe.}] A treatise or discourse on the arte- 
ries 

Arterlol ogy, n. [Gr. arteria, and logos, a discourse.) 
Same ns ARTEKIOGRAPHY. 

Arterlotomy. u. (Gr. arteria, and tom?, a cutting } 
(Sev) The opening of an artery for the purpose o! 

rawing blood; distinguished from phlebotomy, or vene- 
section, which is the opening of a vein. In ordinary 
cases the latter is always preferable to the former; but 
sometimes, when it is necessury to take a large quantity 
of blood from the system very rapidly, as in apoplexy, 
A. is adopted, and then it is generally the temporal ar- 
tery that is selected. 

Ar’tery,n [Fr. artère; Gr. artèria, from arr, air, and 
féred, to preserve or contain: so called because the an- 
cients believed that the arteries contained air only.] 
(Anat.) A membranous pulsating canal, that arises from 
the heart and gradually becomes less us it proceeds from it. 
A. are composed of three tissues: the inner, continuous 
with the inner membrane of the heart, resembles the 
serous membranes; the middle tissue is fibrous and 
elastic; the outer tissue, cellular and also elastic. The 
fibres of the middle tissue are disposed circularly. They 
are only two in number, the pulmonary A., and the 
aorta, and these originate from the heart; the pulmo- 
nary A, from the right ventricle. and the aorta, convey- 
ing the blood from the left to all parts of the body (Fig. 
2u1). The other arteries are all branches of the aorta. 
Fig. 120 explains perfectly the course of this great 
A., from its commencement in the heart to its termina- 
tion: also of all the great branches which arise from it. 
Their termination is either in the veins, or in capillary 
exhaling vessels, or they anastomose with one another. 
It is by their means that the blood is carried from the 
heart to every part of the body, for nutrition, preserva- 
tion of life, generation of heat, and the secretion of the 
different fluids. The action, called the pulse, corre- 
sponds with that of the heart, and is effected by the con- 
traction of their muscular, and great elasticity of their 
outermost coat. (See CIRCULATION, and Heart.) — The 
pulmonary A., after emerging from the right ventricle of 
the heart, soon divides Inte a right and left branch, 
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which are distributed by innumerable ramifications 
through the lungs. —The branches arising from the 
aorta have received different names. We have pointed 


out the principal of them in ig. 120; the others will be 
found under their respective names. 
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Fig. 201.— THEORETICAL SECTION OF THE HEART. 
pau H 85 1 
‘ulmona) . Tricus valve. 
. Vena aon. 9. Mitral valve. 
è oe has 10 Right ventricle. 
Pulmonary veins. 11. Left ventricle. 
Right auricle. 12. Septum. 

Arte’sia, in Mississippi, a post-office of Lowndes co., 
219 m. N. by W. from Mobile. 

Arte’sian Well, „. [Fr. artesien, from the province 
Artois, where A. W were first made.) A well from which 
water is obtained at a very great depth below the sur- 
face of the ground, by boring through strata of various 
kinds through which water cannot pass, such as clay, to 
others of a light and porous character, which are charged 
with water. The flow of water is obtained by hydro- 
static pressure. The principles of an A., und the way by 
which the water is obtained may be better understood by 
reference to Fig. 202, from which it will be presently seen 
that it would be useless to attempt to bore an A. W. on 
hills or elevated ground; but that they can only be mado 
with satisfactory results, in basin-shaped hollows of con- 
siderable extent, the porous strata of which, that con 
tain the water, crop out or come to the surface of the 
land above the level to which the water is requireu to 
rise. Let Fig. 202 represent the section of a tasin- 
shaped tract of country,in which a peculiar stratum a o, 
suppose it to be chalk, sand, or any porous mutter, rests 
upon a bed of clay, or upon rocks, cc, which will not 
admit of the escape of the water accumulated from the 
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deposit of atmospheric moisture, in the form of rain or 
dew, along the hills. This stratum of chalk or sand is 
also covered with a tenacious mass of clay, or some other 
equally impervious body, D. Under these conditions it 
will be evident that the stratum aa becomes a reservoir 
of a greater or less extent, and if, by boring through the 
superincumbent mass, we form an opening into this 
stratum, us at b, the water will rise in it, and flow over 
in a jet proporti wal to the height of the water in the 
stratum from which it flows. In a basin such as that 
described above, some miles in extent, having imper- 
meable strata lying immediately under the thin surface 
of the soil, there must necessarily be a deficiency in the 
supply of water, and itis for these districts that 4. W are 
especially serviceable, There are many in the neighbor- 
hood of Vienna, and in the basins of London and Paris; 
among which may be mentioned those which supply the 
fountains in ‘Trafalgar square in the former city, and 
the famous well of Grenelle, near Paris, from which, 
after bering for 8 years, with frequent interruptions 
arising from the obstructions and accidents that occurred 
during the prosecutivn of the work, water was obtained 
at the depth of 1400 feet below the surface, a distance 
of 1,700 feet below the sea-level. The water from this 
well rushes upward with such force as to rise 30 feet 
above the Jevel of the surface. The temperature of this 
water never varies, and is about 81° Fahr. The French 
government have cansed many A, W. to be sunk in difer- 
ent parts of Algeria, round which some of the wander- 
ing Arab tribes have settled, and formed villages. The 
operation is performed by rods from 15 to 20 fret in 
length, which can be attached to each other by male and 
female screws. A boring-tool is fastened to the end of 
the lowest rod, and to the uppermost one a lever, turned 
by hand or power, by which the whole machine is turn- 
ed round. The machine somewhat resembles a gigantic 
auger or gimlet, and operates inasim'lar manuer. There 
are many A. in the U. States One bor AH at Chicago, abont 
1,000 ft. in depth, yields water at the rate of 1,000,000 


gallons per day. 
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Ar’tevelde, Jacos van, a celebrated Flemish patriot 
of the 14th century. His riches, eloquence, and experi- 
ence it diplomatic business put him at the head of affairs 
in his native town of Ghent, at a time when the Flem- 
ings, subject to Louis II, count of Flanders, had resolved 
to extend their liberties, or at least to rid themselves of 
certain oppressive imposts. The French wars of Edward 
III. of England, in which he requested the assistance 
of the discontented Flemings against the lord-superior 
of their count, Philip VI. of Valois, presented a favor- 
able opportunity for revolt, and accordingly, in 1339, 4., 
acting for the duke of Brabant, the cities of Louvain, 
Ghent, and others, concluded a treaty with Edward, by 
which the English king, styling himself king of France, 
was acknowledged lord-superior of Flanders. The de- 
feat, however, which he sustained at St. Omer, obliged 
him to make peace with France, and a rupture ensued 
between the Flemings and their new superior. The 
alliance was revived after Edward's renewal of the war 
with Philip, and he was now persuaded by A. to make 
his son, the Black Prince, count of Flanders. This pro- 
ject was defeated, and A.’s career terminated. by a revolt 
of the ci ns of Ghent against his authority. A., and 
50 of his friends, were murdered by a rabble of their 
fellow-citizens, on 2d May, 1345. 

Arte'velde, buli van, son of the preceding, inherit- 
ing his father’s wealth, and something of his ambition 
and genins, lived in quiet in his native city of Ghent, 
till 1382, when his fellow-citizens, having revolted from 
Count Louis IIL. of Flanders, summoned him to the 
chief command of the city. After summarily avenging 
his father's death, A. obliged Louis to raise the siege of 
Ghent, and pursued him to Bruges, where the Ghentois 
gained a great victory, which resulted in the flight of 
Louis, and the submission of most of the Fletnish cities 
to the dictatorship of A. Charles VI. of France then 
interfered, and seut an army under Clisson to reinstate 
the count. On the 22d Nov, the French army. in which 
the king himself took a subordinate command, met the 
Flemings, commanded by A., at Rosbeck. The battle 
which ensued resulted in the defeat of the Flemish 
troops, 9.000 of whom perished on the field, and 26,000 
in the pursuit. A. was found among the slain. 4.8 
career has been made the subject of a drama by Henry 
Taylor. 

Art' ful, a. Performed with art or skill; artificial; not 
natural ; skilful; dexterous; cunuing; crafty; deceit- 
ful; full of stratagems. 

O still the same, Ulysses, she rejoln'd, 
In useful craft successfully retin'd, 
Artful in speech, in action, and in mind.” — Pope. 

Art' fully, adr. With art; skilfully ; dexterously; cun- 

ningly; craftily. 

Art fulness, n. Art; skill; cunning; craftiness. 

Arthritic, Arthritical, a. [Gr arthritikes, from 
arthron, à joint.] Belonging or relating to joints; per- 
taining to arthritis or gout; gouty; as, “Frequent 
changes produce all the arthritic diseases.” 

Arthritis, n. [Or.] (d.) The gout. 

Arthro'dila, n. [Gr., from arthron, a joint, and eidos, 
form.) (Ant) A movable connection of bones, in which 
the head of one bone is received into the superficial cavity 
of another, so as to admit of motion in every direction, 
us the head of the humerus with the glenoid cavity of 
the scapula. 

Arthro‘dial, Arthrod'ie, a. Pertaining or relat- 
ing to arthrodia. 

Artiro’diez, n. [From arthrodia.) (Bot) A term ap- 
plied to such alge as possess an articulated structure, 
like confervaleæ and oscillatorea. 

Arthrodyn’‘ia, n. [Gr. from arthron, a joint, and 
odyne, pain.) (Med.) Pain in a joint. It is one of the 
termin (tions of rheumatism. 

Arthrodyn'ie, a. (d.) Relating to pain in a joint, 
or in the joints. 

Arthrology, n. [Gr. arthron, and bigas, discourse. 
( Mel.) A treatise on, or a description of, the joints. 

Arthur. « prince of the Silures, and king of Britain 
in the time of the Saxon invasions in the 5th and 6th 
centuries. A. was the son of Uther Pendragon, by 
Ignera, wife of Gorlois, duke of Cornwall, and was elected 
king of Britain at the age of 15. He immediately de- 
clared war against the Saxons in the north of England, 
and defeated them so completely, that in one battle 
alone, it is said, he slew 500 Saxons with his own sword, 
the famous Caleber. He subdued the Picts and the Scots, 
and also Ireland and Iceland. After «along peace, during 
which he married the fair Guinevere, A. conquered 
Gaul and Norway, and even fought against the Mus- 
covite hordes. On the Romans demanding tribute, he 
crossed into Gaul, and defeated them in a mighty battle. 
Recalled to England by the revolt of his nephew Modred, 
allied to the Scots and Picts, A. fought against him 
in Cornwall his last battle, in which Modred was slain, 
and A. himself mortally wounded. He was buried at 
Glastonbury. It was long believed by his countrymen, 
that he was not dvad, but carried to faéry-land, there 
to repose on flowers until his deep wounds were healed, 
and that he would yet reappear, and, with his mighty 
sword, again lead them to victory over their enemies. 
The existence and exploits of A. and of his paladins, 
the Kmyhts of the Round Table, whether they have 
any real foundation, or are but a mere historical fable, 
have been for ages the theme of minstrels and poets, 
even down to the present day; for examples of which 
we may quote the famous romaunt of the Mort d Arthur: 

sand the /dylls af the King, the work of the great poet 

"Tennyson. 

Arthur, Cuestrr A. See page 206, 

Arthur- burg, in N. J P. O. of Duchess co. 

Ar’‘thur’s Seat, au eminence iu the vicinity of Edin- 
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burgh, the Scottish capital, 822 feet high. From its top 
is a view of magnificent extent. 

Arthurstown, aseaport of Ireland, intheco. Wexford, 
lying on Watertord harbor, 7 m. E. by S. of Waterford. 

Artie, a. An old spelling of the word arctic, q. v. 

Artichoke, n. Fr. artichaut; probably from Gr. 
artylikos, fit for seasoning.) The Cynaro scolymus, gen. 
Cynara, q. v., is a perennial, esculent plant, growing 
wild in the 8. of Europe, and reared in gardens for use, 
They are cultivated from suckers arising in spring from 
the root of the old plants, and placed in rows 3 feet 
apart. By this process, artichukes may be produced in 
the autumn of the same year, The size of their fruit 
will gradually diminish, atter the third or fourth year, 
though the roots continue sound for several seasons, A. 
flourish best in a rich and moist soil; but if it be too 
wet, the roots are apt to decay in severe trosts. When 
covered with straw in the autumn, they rot. The only 
precaution necessary to take, is to dig a ditch round the 
plant, to prevent the water from injuring them. The 
parts used are the receptacle, the lower part of the in- 
volucre, and the upper portion of the stalk. The A. is 
euten raw, with salt, pepper, and oil; or it is boiled be- 
fore being sent to table. Lt is not extensively cultivated 
in America. 

Jerusalem A. See HELIANTHUS. 

Ar'ticle, u. |Fr., from Lat. articulus, dim. of artus, a 
joint; Gr. arthros, a joint, from ard, to fit, to adapt.) A 
particular part of any complex thing; a single clause of 
an account, writing, or document. — A condition of a 
bargain; astipulation.—A particular commodity or sub- 
stance; as, an article of food.—The different species of 
geods that a merchant has in his store; as, “These 
articles are sold at fixed prices.“ — A point of faith; as, 
“the Thirty-nine Articles ot the Church of England.” 

(Gram.) A part of speech prefixed to substantivesin 
order to render their meaning more or less definite. The 
Greeks had only the definite article; the Latins had 
none, but used, instead, the demonstrative pronouns, 
In English there are two articles—the definite, Me, and 
the indefinite, a or an. 

(Lit.) A complete portion of any literary work which 
treats of various topics separately; as, “An article iu a 
newspaper, or review.” — Worcester, 

(Law.) A division or paragraph of a document or 
agreement, A specification of distinct matters agreed 
upon, or established by authority, or requiring judicial 
action. — Articles of agreement. A written memorandum 
of the terms of an agreement. — Articles of impeachment. 
A written articulate allegation of the causes for impeach- 
ment.— Articles of partnership. A written agreement 


by which parties enter into a partnership upon the con- 
ditions therein mentioned. Articles of the peace. A 
complaint made before a court of competent jurisdiction 
by one who has just cunse to fear that an injury to his 
person or property is about to be committed or caused 
by the party complained of, alleging the causes of his 
belief, and asking the protection of the court. — Articles 
of war. The code of laws established for the govern- 
ment of the army. The term is used in this sense both 
in Bngland and in the U. States. The term also includes 
the code established for the government of the navy.— 
Bouvier. 

Article, v.a. To draw up in articles or particulars; 
to nccuse or charge by articles; to bind by articles. 

—v. n. To stipulate; to make terms. 

He has not infringed the least title of what was artieted. - Donne. 

Artieled. a. Bound by articles to render services in 
return for instruction, as apprentices or pupils. — Wor- 
cester. 

Articles of Confederation. The title of the 
compact which was made by the 13 original States of the 
U. States of America. It was adopted and carried into 
force on the first day of March, 1781, and remained as 
the supreme law until the first Wednesday of March, 
1789. 

Ar'tieles of Faith. (Eccl. Hist.) A point of Christian 
doctrine established by the Church, as the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England, for which see PROT- 
ESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

Artic'ular, d. [Lat. articularis, from articulus, a joint.) 
Belonging to the joints, or to an article. 

Artic’ularly, adv. Articulately. 

Articula’'tion, u [Fr., from Lat. articulatio.] (Gram.) 
A term applied to a consonant, or that portion of a word 
which can be pronounced by a single movement of the 
organs of speech. Hence a good A. consists in giving 
every letter and syllable of a word its due pronunciation 
Exactness in A. corresponds to propriety in spelling, and 
is an object that onght to be aimed after by all. The 
Greeks und Romans paid particular attention to this 
subject, which constituted a principal branch of instruc- 
tion: and the smallest error in pronunciation was re- 
garded by them as disgraceful. An indistinct A. usnally 
arises from too great precipitancy of speech, or from an 
improper use of the vocal organs. The latter of these 
may be cured by attending to the proper position of the 
tongue, lips. &c., in the formation of each letter: the 
former is to be got over by continued practice in reading 
aloud slowly and distinctly. 

(Anat.) The skeleton is composed of a great number 
of bones, which are all so admirably constructed, and 
with sv much affinity to each other, that the extremity 
of every bone is perfectly adjusted to the end of the 
bone with which it is connected; and this connection is 


termed their articulation. The articulations are divided 
into diarthroses, or movable articulations, and synarthro- 
ses, or immovable. — See SKELETON. 
(Bot.) See Joint. 
Articula’ta, ARTICULATED ANIMALS, n. pl. (Zodl.) A 
branch of the animal kingdom, the species of which are 
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characterized by the body being composed of movabk 
pieces, jointed or articulated to each other. There are 
many classes and orders belonging to this division; 
varying considerably from each other in form and struc- 
ture, but all agreeing in their nervous system. This 
consists of either a very small brain, 
and two nervous chords surrounding 
the cesophagus or gullet, and con- 
tinued along the abdomen, but unit- 
ing here and there into kuots. called 
gunglia, as in Fig. 203, representing 
the magnified nervous system of an 
insect; or of merely two ganglia, one 
in the head, and the other in the 
thorax, and united by slender threads. 
Respiration is effected either by bran- 
chi, a species of gill; or by trachese, 
or air-tubes. They have red blood, 
The division of articulated animals 
contains the Annulosa,or worms; the 
Crustacea ; the Cirripedia, or barna- 
cles; the Rotifera, or wheel-animal- 
cules; the Myriapoda ; the Insecta, 
oF insects, and the Arachnida, or spi- 
ers. 


Articulate, a. Lat. articulatus.] 


Separated into distinct members, 
or joints; articulated. Uttered dis- 
tinctly, as sounds; distinct; clear. 


—v. n. To utter distinct sounds, syl- 


lables, or words. 


—v. a. To form into distinct elemen- 


tary sounds, syllables, or words; to 
speak, utter, or pronounce distinctly. 


n. (Zi.) One of the articulata. 
Artic'ulated, p.a. Uttered, spoken, 


or pronounced distinctly. 

(Zél.) Having articulations.—See Fig. 203. 
ARTICULATA. 

( Bot.) Jointed. 


Artic’'ulately, adv. Distinctly; clearly; with dis- 


tinct utterance of syllables or words. 


Artic’ulateness, n. The quality of being articulate. 
Artifice, n. [Fr.; Lat. artificium, from ars, artis, art, 


and fucin, to muake.] An artful or skilful contrivance or 
device; trick; frau ; Cunning; imposition; craft; strat- 
agem. 

It needs no legends, no service in an unknown tongue: none of 


all these laborious artifices of ignorance; none of all these cloaks 
and coverings." — South. 


Artificer,n. [See Antirice.] A person who works 


with his hands in the manufacture of anything. He is 
usually a person of intellectual acquirements, and inde- 
pendent of mere manual labor, placing bim above the 
artisan, whose knowledge is limited to the general rules 
ot his trade, 


—An artist; a maker; a contriver; an inventor. 


“Th’ artificer of lies 
Renews th’ assault, and his last battery tries. — Dryden. 
( Mil.) A soldier-mechunic attached to the artillery, 
and engineer services, designed to be employed in the 
construction and repair of war-materials, Ac. — Webster. 


Artificial, a. Made or contrived Ly art or skill; not 


natural. 


“ The curtains closcly drawn the light to screen, 
As if he had contrived to lie unseen: 
Thus cover'd with an arificiul night, 
Sleep did his office.” — Dryden. 


—Fictitious; not genuine; as, artificicl tears; artificial 


majority. — Cultivated; not indigenous: not being of 
spontaneous growth; as, “Plants forced by artificial 
process.” 

( Rhet.) A. arguments, are proofs on'considerations 
arising from the genius, industry. or invention of the 
orator; in confradistinction from laws, authorities, cita- 
tions, and the like, which are said to be inartificial ar- 
guments. 

i Math.) A. lines, on a scale or sector, are lines so con- 
trived as to represent the logarithmic sines and tan- 
gents; which, by the help of the line of numbers, solve 
with tolerable exactness, questions in trigonometry, 
navigation, &c.— A. numbers. The sume as logarithms. 

Artificial Flowers. (Manf.) This manufacture 
has latterly been carried to a wonderful degree of per- 
fectivn, the imitation of natural flowers being 
as to mislead even artists, The greatest ingenuity 
played in the imitation of certain flowers: even in a 
common cheap sprig, consisting of several materials well 
put together and arranged. The leaves and petals are 
generally made of silk, or cambric, punched out to 
proper shapes and sizes. These are tinted with a brush 
and color, and, if necessary, glazed with gum, or sprinkled 
with fine flock, to imitate the glossy or velvety surface 
of natural flowers. The ribs, where present, are indented 
with a warm iron. The stamens and pistils are formed 
of wire covered with silk, and dipped in gum-water to 
form the anthers. The stalk is then made of wire, 
conted with green paper, and fixed to the stamens and 
pistil, around which are attached the petals, and, 
lastly. the calyx. Buds are made of cotton or glass balls 
covered with cambric of a proper color. The French 
excel in the manufacture of these pretty frivolities. 
This industry hus been successfully naturalized in the 
U. States: and in New York alone, over 2,000 girls are 
employed in making flowers. The coloring matter, how- 
ever. used for these articles, is often nothing less than 
the deadly poison arsenic. Hoffman, and other chem- 
ists, have shown that the most terrible effects may 
spring from the use of these arsenical compounds; and 
it . be hoped that their use will be speedily discon- 
tinued. 
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Artificiality, n. The quality or state of being arti- 
ficial: artificialness. 
rtifi‘cially, adv. In an artificial manner. 

tifi’cialmess,n The quality of being artificial. 

Arvilize, v.a. To give an appearance of art to; to make 
to seem artificial. — Webster. 

Artillerist, n. One who manages artillery; one 
skilled in gunnery. 

Artillery, n. [Fr. artillerie; from O. Fr. artiller, to 
make or form by art, to make implements or weapons: 
from Lat. ars, artis, art.] (Mi.) In the most appropriate 
application of the word, A. means the guus, mortars, how- 
itzere, and other large pieces for discharging shot and 
shell by the expansive force of gunpowder. In a more 
geverul sense, it denotes all kinds of engines of war, an- 
cient and modern, by which darts, stones, bullets, &c., 
wore shot forth in battle. A. is divided into land A. 
and marine A. The former is subdivided into field, coast, 
8 and siege A. Field A. accompanies cavairy and 

fantry, or arms any fleld-· works that may be thrown up; 
coast, garrison, and siege A. consist of the heaviest guns 
that can be brought to bear in each particular case. The 
term A. has, since the invention of gunpowder, been re- 
stricted to such large pieces of ordnance as cannons, 
howitzers, mortars, and rockets; but iucluding, also, 
the troops uired for their working, the curringes, 
ammunition, Yot, in its broadest signification, the 
term implies all kinds of missiles employed in warfure, 
with the machines used in propelling them. The earliest 
of these military engines were probably used for casting 
stones of enormous weight. ln 2 Chron. xxvi. 15, we 
read of Uzziah, that “he made in Jerusalem engines 
invented by cunning men to be upon the towers and 
upon the bulwarks to shoot arrows and great stones 
withal.” From the writings of Cæsar, Cicero, Livy, 

Seneca, and Tacitus, we gather, that the principal en- 

gines of A. of the Romans were the balista or ballista, 

for casting stones, and the catapulta for propelling darts 
and arrows. A. does not seem to have been known in 

England earlier than the Norman invasion; but the 

Normans appear to have introduced such machines. in 

the form of contrivances for discharging arrows, at the 

battle of Hastings. Edward I. is said to have used en- 
gines at the siege of Stirling Castle, in 1303, throwing 
stones of 300 Ibs. in weight. Although it can be shown 
that the explosive force of gunpowder was understood 
in the East much earlier than the |2th century, the 
date when it became known to Roger Bacon; yet, it was 
not until long afterward, that fire-arms superseded the 

ancient war-engines we have hitherto included as A. 

Col. Chesney, in his “ Observations on Fire-arms,” thus 

traces the introduction of the new form of A.into Eu- 

rope: — The Moors, according to Condé, used A. inst 

Saragossa in 1118; and in 1132,a culverin of 4th calibre, 

named Salzmonica, was made. In 1157, when the Span- 

iards took Niebla, the Moors defended themselves with 
machines which threw darts and stones by means of 
fire; and, in 1157, Abd-el-Mumen, the Moorish king, cap- 
tured Mohadin, a fortified city near Bona, from the Si- 
cilians by the same means. In 1280, A. was used against 

Cordova, and in 1506, or 1305, Ferdinand IV. took Gi- 

braltar from the Moors by its means. Ihn-Hussan-ben-Bin, 

of Granada, mentions that guns were adopted from the 

Moors, and were used in Spain in the 1żth century, and 

that balls of iron were thrown by means of fire, in 1331. 

Barbour, in his “ Metrical Life of Robert Bruce,” says 

that cannon or “crakys of war,” as he terms thein, were 

employed by Edward III. in his earliest campaign 
against the Scots in 1327. Du Cange asserts that cannon 
were used by the French at the siege of Puy-Guillaume, 
in 1338; but Rapin, on the other hand, relates, that, so 
unacquainted were the French with these destructive 
engines, that four small cannons, used by Edward IIL at 
the battle of Creasy, in 1346, contributed, as much by the 
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#ig. 104. —1. French cannon, (time of Charles VII., 1440.) The 
first one used for iron balls. 
2. One of the famous guns of the Emperor Charles V., called 
the Twelve Apostles,” (Palace of the Invalides, Paris.) 


surprise as the slanghter they created. to the success of 
the day. The earliest cannon were clumsy and ill-con- 
trived machines, wider at the mouth than at the cham- 
ber, and consisting generally of a series of iron bars sol- 
dered together lengthwise, and hooped about with irou 
rings. The projectiles were made of stone. Cannon 
were first cast in England in 1521; and in 1535, as Stowe 
informs us, “ John Owen began to make brass ordnance, 
as cannons, culverines, and such-like.” It was usual, 
abont this period, to apply to cannon the names of cer- 
tain birds and beasts, in fanciful allusion to their swift- 
ness, or cruelty. Thus arose the terms falcon, faiconet, 
culverin, saker, basilisk, siren, dragon, &c. At the 
present day, cannon are named according to the weight 
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of the ball they propel. Thus a gun which earries a 12-1b. 
shot, is termed u ler; one of 32 Iba. a 32-pounder ; 
und so on. We first find mention of shells us a projec- 
tile at the siege of Naples by Charles VIII., in 1435. 
The howitzer, an improved form of mortar, was invented 
by Belidor, and first used at the siege of Ath, in 1697. 
The carronade was first used ubout 1779. They take 
their name from having been first cast at the Carron 
iron-works, in Scotland. Iron, or, as they now are termed, 
Congreve rockets, were invented by Sir William Con- 
greve, and were employed at the bombardment of Co- 
penhagen. The Crimean war of 1554, and, atterward, 
our own gigantic war, had bronght the engines of A. to 
such a state of perfection, that it seemed almost impos- 
sible to go further in this way; bnt Krupp’s (see p. 
1421) excellent system of breech-louding rifled cannon 
has since brought the Prussian A. to the foremost 
place. The employment of shrapnel shell, with an effi- 
cient time fuze, may render 4. tire more destructive; 
and the action of mitrailleurs (p. 1732) (see GATLING 
Gur, p. 1146) will probably become more important; 
but no great improvement in the range and accuracy 
of fire of guns can be expected. Possibly we may dis- 
cover a projectile power superior to gunpowder, and a 
shell more destructive than any at present in use. See 
ARMSTRONG GUN, p. 143; CANNON, p. 466; D\HLOREN Gun, 
. T15; LANCASTER GUN. p. 1436: Parrott GUN, p. 1878; 
Rxumaras Guy, p. 2058; Wurrwonrn Gon, p. 2409; 
OnbxAxcx. 1832; Ririx, 2079; Sarit, 2190; SNIDER 
Ririx. 2219, 4c. Theory of A., see Gunnery, 1140. 

Artillery Corps: (Mil.) When large balls of iron 
came to bo propelled to great distances by the irresist- 
ible force of gunpowder a great revolution gradually 
took place in military tactics. A body of men were set 
apart to study the force and action of gunpowder, the 
flight and range of projectiles, the weight and strength 
of cannon, and the manoeuvring of heavy masses of troops. 
The French were the first to make these researches; after 
them, the English; and still later, the Germans. During 
the Thirty Years’ War, an important step was taken in 
Germany — that of including the artillerymen, who 
were till then a sort of guild, as a component in the 
regular army. Gustavus Adolphus in Sweden, Frederick 
II. in Prussia, and Napoleon I. in France, all attached a 
very high degree of importance to the artillery ns an 
arm of the service. After the great wars in the be- 
ginning of the present century, all the states of Eu- 
rope formally recognized artillery as the third great 
branch of military service; and in many of them, as 
France, Italy, and Russia, A. ranks before cavalry and 
infantry. The A. of the United States is divided as 
follows, according to its duties:— Heary or foot A. 
is that portion which takes charge of, and manceu- 
vres the siege, sea-coast. and mountain A. Light or 
feld A. is that portion which manœuvres field-pieces 
with troops in the field. It is divided into horse A. 
and mounted batteries. In horse A., the gunners, of 
which there are 7 to each piece, are mounted on horses, 
from which they have to dismount before attending to 
the piece, the two extra men holding the horses of the 
rest. Inthe mounted batieries, formerly called foot A., 
the gunners are on foot, and remain so during the ma- 
noeuvres of the battery, except when it is desired to move 
at a very rapid rate, when they are mounted on the am- 
munition boxes. The horse A. was originally, and is 
still, designed for service along with cavulry, receiving 
the lightest guna, which enables it to move ut the same 
rate as the cavalry, and to keep up with it for a con- 
siderable time. In time of peace, a battery of field A. is 
to be composed of 4 pieces; in time of war, of 6 or 8. 
In peace, each battery will have 76 men and 44 horses; 
in preparing for war, Io men and 80 horses: and in wur, 
150 men and 110 horses. This supposes these batteries to 
be formed of pieces of the smallest calibre. For heavy 
pieces, of course, these numbers wouid have to be in- 
creased. For the effective force of our A., see UNITED 
Srares. 

Artillery, Park of. (Mil.) That place in a camp, 
or the rear of an army, where the artillery is placed. 
The artillery is drawn up in lines, one of which is formed 
by the guns, the others by the ammunition wagons, 
persons, c.; and the whole is usnally surrounded by 
ropes. The term park of artillery is also applied to the 
entire complement of ns, wagons, caissons, &c., 
necessary for lege or field operations. 

Artillery, Trains of. (l.) A number of pieces of 
ordnance mounted on carriages, with all their furniture, 
&c., in marching order. 

Artisan, n. [Fr.; see Ahr.] One trained to manual 
dexterity; a mechanic; a handicraftsman. 

Artist. n. [Fr. artiste; from Lat. ars, artis, art.] One 
who is skilled in the exercise of any of the liberal arts, 
such as painting, sculpture, music, &c.; the professor of 
any liberal or mechanical art. The term is especially 
applied to those who follow painting and sculpture as a 
profession; the other A. being commonly designated by 
a term taken from the art to which they are devoted; as, 
a musician, a literateur, &c. In early times, the expres- 
sion was used to denote a proficient in the 7 liberal arts 
which formed the principal course of study at the univer- 
sities; viz., grammar, logic, rhetoric, arithmetic, music, 
geometry, and astronomy. By Paracelsus it is used to 
signify a chemist, or rather alchemist. In an extended 
sense, the term artist is frequently applied to a person 
skilled in any art, as a hair-dresser, a cook, &c. In this 
case, arlist is commonly written with the Freneh spell- 
ing, artiste. 

Artis‘tic, Artis’tical, a. Pertaining or relating to 
the fine arts, or to an artist; conformable to art. 

Artis’tically, adr. In an artistic manner. 

Artistry, n. Works of art. (n.) 
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Artless, a. Wanting art or skill. 

“ The high-shoed ploughman should he quit the aod, 
Artless of stars, and of the moving sand.""— Dryden. 

Simple; unaffected; as, “an artiess tale.”—Sincere; with- 
ont guile or fraud; as, “artless muid.” 

Art/lessly, adv. In an artless manner. 

Artlessness, n. Quality of being artless; want of art 
or skill; absence of guile or frand. 

Artocarpa cer, Artocar’paps, n. pl. ( Bt.) An order 
of plants, alliance Urticales. — Diao. Milky juice, large 
convolute stipules, solitary erect or suspended ariles, a 
straight exalbuminous embryo, and superior radicle. 
This order includes 23 genera and 54 species, all belong- 
ing to the tropics of both worlds. The artocurpads 
exude a milky acrid juice, the nettles a watery secretion. 
The celebrated Upas-tree, Antiaris tricaria, named nleo 
Antjar-poison, is the most dangerous species. Extraor- 
dinary fabulous tales used to be told nbont this tree, 
which is a native of the island of Java, and was said to 
be so exceedingly poisonous, that no one could even 
approach it without certain death. Notwithstanding 
the exnggeration of these statements, there remains no 
doubt that the upas is n plant of extreme virulence. 
The stem when wounded exudes a gum resin containing 
strychnia, which, when introduced into the animal 
economy, produces vomiting, purging, and finally death, 
with tetanic convulsions. ven linen fabricated from 
its tough fibre is so acrid as to verify the story of the 
shirt of Ne-sus; for it excites the most distressing itch- 
ing if insuti ciently prepared. The natives of Java and 
Borneo use it mixed up with the Cupsicum fruticosum, 
and seme other substances, to steep their arrows in. It 
is suid to act more powerfully when it is dried on the 
arrows than when used moist. The most important 
plant of the A. is the bread-Fruit, Artocarpus incisa ; 
the massive heads into which its fruits are collected 
representing the typical condition of the genera of this 
order. The Bread-Fruit tree, Fig. 205, is abont the thick- 
ness of a man, and grows to the height of 40 feet in hot 
and dump places. The fruit is about the size of a melon, 
and the seeds are large nut-like bodies, which when 
roasted are said to be as good as the best che-tnuts. The 
fleshy receptacle, however, isthe most valuable part of the 
fruit. It is as white as snow, and of the consistence of 
new bread, and when roasted Lecomes excellent food, 
tasting like wheaten bread mixed with Jerusalem arti- 


Fig. 205. — ARTOCARPUS INCISA. 
(The Bread-Fruit Tree.) 


chokes. A cloth is made from the fibres of the inner 
bark; the wood is used for making boats and building 
houses; the male catkins serve as tinder; the leaves 
are used as towels, table-cloths, and to wrap provisions 
in: and the juice, for making bird-lime, and for filling 
up the cracks of water-vessels. 

Artocar’pus, n. (Bol.) A gen. of plants, ord. Artocar- 


pacer, qQ. V. 


Artois, (ar-twa’,) an ancient province of France, now 


forming the greatest part of the department of Pas-de- 
Calais. Its capital was Arras. It is from the name of 
this p ovince that the word Artesian, as applied to 
wells, is derived. 

— Before ascending the throne of France, Charles X. was 
known under the name of Comte Ates. 

Ar’ton, in Maine, atownsbip of Penobscot co. 

Arta man, n. A man skilled in arts. (0.) 

Art-U nions,n.pl.( Fine Arts.) Institutions formed with 
the object of promoting a more liberal patronage of, and 
A livelier interest on the part of the general pullic in, the 
fine arts. The original idea of A-t. belongs to France, 
in the days of the first Napoleon, They were afterward 
established in Belgium, and, 10 years later, were encour- 
aged and adopted in Germany. The A.-U. of Malines 
commenced its operations in 1812; that of Munich in 
1823. The eminent Alex. von Humboldt, who took great 
interest in these institutions, recommended their adop- 
tion; and his advice was followed in Leipzig, Dresden, 
Berlin, Halberstadt, Breslau, and other cities and towns; 
and, in 1833, nearly every important town in Germany 
could boast of its A-U. Since then groups of associntions, 
each including several towns, such as Hanover, Cassel, 
Brunswick, Gotha, Halberstadt, Magdeburg, and Halle, 
have been formed for the encouragement of worke of the 
highest class of art; and the influence of these esthetic 
associations in improving and refining the general public 
taste, by the collection and distribution of modern works 
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of art, has been most powerful and beneficial. From 
Germany, A. U. were introduced into England, where they 
were formed in the hope of offering to artistic genius aud 
talent a higher aim and purpose than mere imitation. 
Many socicties of this kind exist in this country, but they 
are all, unhappily, of a local character, An Art-Union, 
extending over the different States, with annual exhibi- 
tions in our principal cities by turns, aud closing with a 
distribution for the pecuniary benefit of the artists rep- 
resented, would have an immense influence in encourag- 
ing urt. The perivdical exhibitions of the works of vur 
great artists would also tend to cultivate, and extend 
among the population of the U. States, a taste for the 
fine arts, and largely develop the artistic genius of the 
nation. 

Art’vin, a town of Turkey in Asia, 35 m. from Batoum ; 
pop. about 7,000, 

Aru, or Aro Islands, (“The islands of the Casu- 
arina trees,“) a group of islands in the Indian ocean, 
lying to the S. and W. of New Juinea, between lat. 5° 
W and 7° 8. They number about 80, are very low, and 
form a chain about 100 m. long, and 50 broad. They 
are thickly wooded, and swampy. The natives are mild 
and tractable, a few of them being Christians, cultivat- 
ing maize and rice, and principaily living by fishing. 
Erp. Pearls, mother-of-pearl shelis, birds of paradise, 
and tripang. These islands are under the protection of 
the Dutch. Pop. 14,000, 

A’rum, n. [Coptic aron, the name of the Egyptian 
specics A. d.] (Bot.) A gen. of plants, ord. Araceae. 
The dragon-root, or jack-in-the-pulpit, inhabitant of wet 
woodlands, is common in the U. States. Its scape, 5-12 
high, is erect, round, embraced at the base by the long 
sheaths of the petioles. Fruit, a bunch of bright scarlet 
berries. The corm loses its fiercely acrid principle by 
dryiug, and is then valued as a carminative, The corms 
of the A. maculatum are macerated, steeped, and the 
powder obtained from them is eaten by country people 
in England under the name of Portland sago. They are 
aniversally cultivated in India, and known there under 
the names of kuchoo and gaylee. 

A’rum, a town of Arabia, in Yemen, 46 m. N. E. of 
Chamer. 

Ar’andel, a town of England, in the co. of Sussex, 55 
m. S. S. W. of London. There is here a magnificent baro- 
nial castle of Norman origin, which forms the principal 
residence of the an family of Howard, dukes of 
Norfolk. Php. 2,4 

Arunde'llan Marbles, the name given to a collec- 
tion of ancient sculptured marbles, discovered by Wil- 
liam Petty, who explored the ruins of Greece, at the ex- 

nse of, and for Thomas Howard, earl of Arundel, who 
ved in the time of James I. and Charles I, and devoted 
a large portion of his fortune to the collection of monu- 
ments illustrative of the arts, and of the history, of 
Greece and Rome. These marbles, named in honor of 
their purchaser, arrived in England, in 1627. A part of 
this celebrated collection was afterward presented hy 
the grandson of the collector to the University of Ox- 
ford, where they still remain. 

Arundiferous, a. (Lat. arundo, a reed, and fero, to 
bear.) Producing reeds. 

Arundina‘ceous, a. [Lat. arundinaceus.) Of or like 
reeds. 

Arundin’‘eous, a. ¶ Lat. arundineus.] Abounding with 
revds. 

Arun do, n. [Lat., reed.] (Bot.) A gen. of plants, ord. 
Gruaninacea.—D1aa. Spikelets many-flowered; glumes 2, 
awanless, lanceolate, unequal; lower flower perfect aud 
naked at the base; the others perfect, pedicellate; palæ 
unequal, the lower one mucronate, acuminate or slightly 
awned. ‘The species attain frequently a considerable 
size. The A. Phragmites or Phragmites communis, the 
common Reed, found in swamps and about ponds, is a 
well-known species, the culms being largely employed 
for thatching and other useful purposes. 

Ara’ra,n. (Gr. aroyra, arable land.) (anba) A Greek 
measure of surface, 100 Egyptian cubits in every direc- 
tion, or 21-904 English square feet. 

( Law.) Formerly a day’s work at the plough. 

Ar‘uspex, n.: pl. ARuspices. [Lat.] An araspice. 

Ar usplee, HA“Usriox, n. (Lat. arusprz, from aries, a 
ram, and specio, to view.] (Antiz.) The aruspices were 
Roman priests and prophets, who foretold events from 
observing the entrails of sacrificed animals. They ob- 
served, too, all the circumstances which accompanied or 
happened during the sacrifice ; c. g., the flame, the mode 
in which the animal behaved, the smoke. Their origin is 
to be sought for in Etruria. They were introduced into 
Rome by Romulus, where they enjoyed their authority 
till the time of the emperor Constantine, 337 A. b., who 
prohibited all soothinaying on pain of death. Their 
number, at that time, was 70; their chief priest was called 
summus aruspex, or magister publicus. he name of A. is 
sometimes applied to any kind of soothsayer or prophet. 

Arus’picy, n. (Antiq.) The art of the aruspices. It was 
considered by the Romans so important at one time, that 
the senate decreed that a certain number of oung 
Etruscans, belonging to the principal families in the 
state, should always be instructed in it. In later times. 
however, their art fell into disrepute among well-edu- 
vated Romans; and Cicero relates a saying of Cato, that 
le wondered that one aruspice did not laugh when he 
saw another. 

Ar’ve, a river in Savoy, France, which, after a course of 
45 miles, falls into the Rhone near Geneva. 

Arvel, Arvi, Anvat,n. W. arwyl. from wylo, to weep, 
and ar, over] A funeral. — A word only used in the 
north of England. 

A'ryan, | DG ryano, and Inp>Eveoprax, Lan- 


guages. (Philol) The diferent names given by dif} 


Arytenoid, a. 
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ferent philologists to one of the three great families into 
which the tongues of mankind are divided. The family 
was also formerly called the Guucasian, and the Japhetic 
family; but it is held by the more scientific gramma- 
rians of the present time, that the A. is the most appro- 
priate technical term, inasmuch as A. was the name 
adopted by these colonists who left their ancient home 
in India to settle upon the shores of Europe, There are 
likewise two other great fainilies of languages, known 
respectively as the Semitic, and the Turanian, both of 
which will be treated of in their proper places. To deal 
here with the A. languages:—'The A. family of lan- 
guages may, at the outset, be broadly classified into two 
great divisions: The Southern division, containing two 
grent classes, the /ndic and Irunic. The Indie branch 
comprises within itself, as living languages, the dialects 
of ludia. and the dialect of the Gypsies: as dead lan- 
guages, the Praikrit and Pali, the modern Sanscrit, and 
the Vedic Sanscrit. The Inuuc branch comprises, as liv- 
ing languages, the dialects of Persia, Afghanistan, Kur- 
distan, Bukhara, Armenia, Ossethi; and, as dead lan- 
guages, the Parsi, Pehloi, the cuneiform inscriptions of 
ius and Xerxes, the Zend, and the old Armenian. 
The Northern division of the A. family of languages 
contains 6 chief classes, 1. The Celtic has two branches, 
the Cymric and the Gaelic. To the Cymric belong 
the dlalects of Wales and Brittany, and the Coruish, the 
last being a dead language. To the Gaelic branch of 
the Celtic class belong the dialects of Scotland, Ireland, 
and that of the Isle of Man, or Manx. 2. The Italic 
class embraces the dialects of Portugal, Spain, Provence, 
France, Italy, and Wallachia, as well as the dead lan- 
guages known as the Laugue d'Oc, Langue d'Oil, and the 
Oscan, Latin, and Umbrian. 3. The Illyric class con- 
tains the dialects of the Grisons and Albania. 4. The 
Hellenic class comprises the dialects spoken in Greece at 
the present time, together with the Doric, Holic, Attic, 
aud lonic, the four latter being dead languages. 5. The 
Wendic class comprises within itselt the living dialects 
of Lithuania, Courland, and Livonia (Letish), as well 
as the old Prussian, which last is reckoned as a dead 
language; the living dialects of Belgium, Russia (Great, 
Little, and White), Illyria (Slavonian, Croatian, Servian ), 
Poland, Bohemia (Slavukia), and Lusatia; in this class 
also are included the d languages known as the 
Keclesiasticul Slavonic, the old Bohemian, and the Pala- 
bian. 6. The Teutonic class contains: the High-German 
branch, in which are included the living dialects of 
Germany, und the dead languages called the Middle High- 
German aud Old High-Germau; the Low-German branch, 
containing the living dialects of England, Holland, 
Friesland, and the north of Germany (/’latt-Deutsch), 
together with the Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Old Dutch, Old 
Frisian, and Old Saxon, the five latter being dead lan- 
unge. The Scandinavian branch comprises the living 
ialects of Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Iceland, as 
also the dead language known as Old Norse. It may 
now be asked— Why ure these great streams of lan- 
guage, rolling on through centuries, set down as converg- 
ing to one common source? To this question the great- 
est philologists of our day reply, that in all these lan- 
guages and dialects, the common roots and the common 
organic type are deducible by means of a comparison, 
and from a scrutiny of the laws of the human mind, of 
our organs of speech and of hearing, as well as of the 
laws of objects and phenomena, Yet, even if we attempt 
to assert that all the dialects of the Indo-Germanic fam- 
ily have diverged from oue common type, how shall we 
be able to prove this to be the original lang ? Itmay 
have been the language of conquerors Which had pusbed 
away aud survived numerous previous idioms, All that 
we can say is, that in the A. languages, the only field in 
which the scientific comparison of languages has as yet 
been successfully prosecuted, the closest affinity has been 
discovered in the roots and in the inflections, those two 
great tests of all inflecting languages. Did our space 
permit, an extensive list of examples might be given in 
a tabular form, to prove the unmistakable family like- 
ness which exists between the chicf representatives of 
the great A. family of languages. We must, however, 
rest content by referring the reader to some of the most 
valuable authorities on this subject, viz., Sir W. Jones's 
Asiatic Researches; Fr. Schlegel's Ueber die Sprache und 
Weisheit der Indier ; A. W. Schlegel's Indische Bibliothek ; 
Max Müller's Lectures on the Science of Language, &. 
(Gr. arytaina, a funuel, and eidos, 
shape.] (Anat.) Applied to some parts, from their being 
funnel-shaped.—A. cartilage is the name of two carti- 
lages of the larynx. 
Arza’mas, a town of Russia in Europe, gov. of Nijni- 
Novgorod, 62 m. from the latter city; pop. 5,097. 
Arza’no, a town of S. Italy, near Naples. Flax and 
hemp are largely cultivated in its environs. Pop. 5,171. 
Arzignano, a town of N. Italy, prov. and 10 m. W. 
of Vicenza. It produces good wine, and has cloth-mills, 
dye and brick works. Pop. 7,700. 
As, adv, and omj. A.. ase, from eall-swa; O. Eng. als, 
also.] In the same or like manner. 
“Tliveas I dd, I think as 1 did, I love you as ¥ did; but all these 
are to no purpose; the world will not live, think, or love as I do,” 


—Like; in the same kind with; for example. 
A simple idea le one uniform idea, as, sweet, bitter. — Watts. 
In the state or character of another. 
Madam. were I as you, I'd take her counsel.’'— A. Phillips. 
—While: at the same time that. 


These And words Alecto's rage provoke, 
And frighted Turnus trembled as she spoke. Dryden. 


It is nsed in a reciprocal sense, answering to as. 


‘Assure as it is good that human nature should exist. so certain 1 
is, that the ciroular revolutions of planets do deolare God. Bentley. 
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—Also in a comparative sense, before us, 
" Sempronius is as brave a mau as Cato, "— Addison. 


—Answering to such. 


le it not every man’s Interest, that there should be such a gor 
ernor of the world ae designs our happiness, as would govern fà 
our advantage ?”— Tillotson. 


—Having so to answer Ít; in a conditional sense. 


“ As far as carry light and conviction to any other man's un- 
Gerstanding, so far, I hope, my labor may be of use to him.” Locke. 
As for, as to, with respect to.—As if, in the same man- 
ner that it would be if.—As well as, equally with.— 4s 
though, as if. 
“These should be at first 
an imposthumation.” — Sha. 

As, n. [Lat. œs, copper 
used de word in three 
different ways, viz , to 
denote. 1, any unit 
whatever, considered 
as divisible; 2, the 
unit of weight, or the 
pound (libra) ; 3, their 
most ancient coin. In 
the first use of the 
word, the pound, foot, 
jugerum sexturius,were 
called as, when com- 
tra-distinguished from 
their divisions or frac- 
tions. In fact, the 
word was applied to 
any integer; e.g. in- 
heritances, interest, 
houses, funds, 40. 
Therefore, ex asse heres 
signifies lo inherit the 
whale. The as, what- 
ever unit it represent- 
ed, was divided into 
12 parts, or ounces 
(unciæ). The as (libra) 
corresponded near! 
to the English pound. 
The as (coin) weighed 
originally a pound, 
and its value was 
then about 18 cents; m 
but it was gradually Fig. 206. 
reduced to q; of a pound, and even lower. The oldest 
form of as Usually bore the figure of an ox. a sheep, or 
other domestic animal (pecus), from which it is usu- 
ally supposed that the Latin word for money, pecunia, 
is derived. The next and most common form is that 
which has the two-faced head of Janus on one side, and 
the prow of a ship on the other, as seen in Fig. 206. 

A’sa, son of Abijah, and third king of Judah, conspicu- 
ous for his earnestness in supporting the worship of 
God and rooting out idolatry, and for the vigor and wis- 
dom of his government. He reigned from 955 to ¥14 B. c. 

Asafoeet’ida, or Assarar’:ps, n. Assa, a corruption of 
laser, the juice of the plant laserpitium, and Lat. fatidus, 
fetid.) (Chem. and Med.) A resinous gum, procured from 
the root of plants of the genus Ferula, q. v. According 
to Pelletier, A. is composed of 65 parts resin, 3°6 volatile 
oil, 10°44 gum, 11°66 bassorin, and “30 various salts. No 
one who has ever smelt the pecnliarly powerful and 
gurlic-like odor of A. can well forget it. If exposed to 
the air, but particularly when heated, it will per- 
vade every apartment of a house. Notwithstanding 
this, it constitutes a favorite seasoning forfood with the 
inhabitants of the East Indies. It is brought to us from 
Persia, in large irregular masses, composed of various 
little shining lumps, or ins, which are partly of a 
whitish color, partly reddish, and partly of a violet hue. 
Those masses are accounted the best which are clear, of 
a pale reddish color, and variegated with a great number 
of elegant white teurs. It is the most powerful of all 
the fetid gums, and is a most valuable remedy. It is 
most commonly employed in hysteria, hypochondriasis, 
some symptoms of dyspepsia, flatulent colics, and in 
most of those diseases termed nervous, but its chief use 
is derived from its anti-spasmedic effects; and it is 
thought to be the most powerful remedy we possess for 
those peculiar convulsive and spasmodic affections 
which often recur in the first of these diseases, both 
taken into the stomach and inthe way of enema. It is 
also recommended as an emmenagogue, anthelmintic, 
anti-asthmatic, and anodyne. 

Aws’aph, son of Berechiah, a Levite, and one of the leaders 
of David's choir (1 Chr. vi. 39, xv. 17, xxv. 6, 9). Psalms 
l. and Ixxiii—ixxxiii. are attributed to him (Psalms); 
and he was in after-times celebrated us a seer ( ets), 
as well as a musical composer (2 Chr. xxix. 30; Neh. xii. 
46). The office ap to have remained hereditary in 
his family, unless he was the founder of a school of 
poets and musical composers, who were called, after him, 
“the sons of Asaph,” as the Homeride from Homer. 

Asaph’, St., a city of Great Britain, in N. Wales, co. of 
Flin 185 m. N.W. of London; . 3,849. 

A’saphas, n. ( Pal.) A genus of Trilobites, 

As‘arales, n. pl. ( Bot.) An alliance of plants, class Epi- 
gynous Exogens, having monochlamydeous flowers, and 
a small embryo lying in a large quantity of albumen. 

As'arin, As’arone, n. (Ciem.) A substance contained 
in the root of asarabacca (Asarum „ which 
passos over in a crystalline form when the dry root is 
distilled with water. The crystals belong to the mono- 
clinic or oblique prismatic system, and resemble cam- 
phor in taste and odor. A. melts at 400 C., begins to 
boil at 250°, and may be sublimed in small quantity 


Er treated, as though we expected 
or brass.) (Antiq.) The Romans 
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between two watch-glasses. It is insoluble in water, 

but dissolves readily in alcohol, ether, and essential oils. 

Nitric acid converts A. into oxalic acid. It is dissolved 

with red color by strong sulphuric acid. Form. Coles 
.— See ASARUM. 

As’arite, n. (Crem.) A camphor-like substance found, 
together with asarin, in the root of Asarum Europaum, 
and resembling that substance in many respects, but 
melting only at 70° C., whereas asarin melts at 40° 

As’arum, n. [Gr. a, not, saron, feminine.) ( Bol.) Agen. 
of plants, ord. Aristeluchiacee. They are herbs with 
creeping rhizonas and 1-2 leaves on each branch; 
flowers solitary. The root of the A. Europium, which 
forms the Asarabacea, gives by distillation the 
Asarin, q. v. It was formerly much employed as an 
emetic; but has been superseded by ipecacuanha, which 
is milder and safer. It is still occasionally used as an 
errhine. The species A. Cun dense, the Canada snake- 
root, or wild ginger, found in the W. States. is another 
medicinal plant, the rhizome being used as a tonic, diu- 
phoretic. and aromatic stimulant. 

As’arum Oil, n. (Chem.) A volatile oil existin 

smali quantity (about % in the root of Asarum 

peum, and Passing over, together with asarin, when the 
root ix distilled with water. It is yellowish and viscid, 
smelis like valerian oil, has a sharp burning taste, is 
ter than water, sparingly soluble in water, but easily 
able in alcohol, and in oils both fat and volatile. 

Form. CyoH 503. 

Ashom s considerable kingdom of Central Africa, be- 
tween Fezzan and Cashna; Lat. about 20° N.; Lon. 70 

E. The sultan is said to rank next to that of Bornou 

among the potentates of interior Africa. Its inhabitants 

are ks of the Kolluvi tribe; their numbers are 
unknown. The chief town is also called Asben. 

Asbes’tic, Asbes’tine, Asbes'tous, a. Pertain- 

ing to asbestos; incombustible. 


in 
Uro 
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mount, to climb; probably allied to W. esgyn, to ascend, 
to mouut, to rise.) To mount; to go or come up; to 
rise; to arise; to soar; to become higher or more 
elevated, To go backward in the order of time; as, “ to 
trace genealogies in the ascending line.” 

—v. a. To go or move upward upon; to climb. 


“They ascend the mountains; they descend the valleys.""—Delancy, 


—To go toward the source; as, “ to ascend a river.” 
Ascend’able, a. That may be ascended. 
Ascend’/ancy, n. Same as AsceNnpgncy, but not so 
much used. 
Ascend’ant, n. Height; elevation; that which is high 
or elevated. 
“Sciences were there in thelr highest ascendant." — Temple. 
—Superiority or commanding power or influence. 
Some star, I find, 
Has given thee an ascendant o'er my mind.” — Dryden, 
(Law.) One of the degrees of kindred reckoned up- 
ward; an ancestor, We take from Bouvier the follow- 
ing computation: “ Every one has two ascendants ut the 
Ist degree, his father and mother; 4 at the 2d degree, 
his paternal grandfather and ndmother, and his ma- 
ternal grandfather and grandmother; 8 at the third. 
Thus, in going up we ascend by various lines, which form 
newer branches at every generation. By this progress, 
16 ascendants are found at the 4th degree; 32 ut the Sth; 
64 at the 6th; 128 at the 7th; and soon. By this pro- 
gressive increase, a person has at the 25th generation 
33,554,432 ascendants. But, as many of the ascendants 
of a person have descended from the same ancestor, the 
lines which were branched reunite to the first common 
ancestor, from whom the others descend; and this multi- 
plication, thus frequently interrupted by the common 
ancestors, may be reduced to a few persons.” 
(Astrol.) A term applied to the first or strongest house 
in the scheme of any person's nativity. The A. is so 


Ascent’, n. 
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The seat of justice is at Donaldsonville, which is situated 
on Bayou La Fourche. Pop. 11,577. 

Ascen’sional, a. Relating to ascension or ascent. 

(Astron.) A. difference is the excess of the right ascen- 

sion over the oblique, or vice versa. 

Ascen’sion Bay, in Central America, on the E. coast 
of Yucatan, N. of Espiritu Santo Bay. 

Ascen'sion-Day. (cl. Hist.) Oue of the great reli- 
gious festivals of the Roman Catholic and Episcopal 
churches. As its name denotes, it is intended to com- 
memorate the ascension of our Lord into glory, after 
his last appearance upon earth. A. has been observed 
in the Church from the earliest times, and is belicved 
by some to have been instituted by the Apostles them- 
selves, or their immediate sucecssors. It is held on the 
Thursday next’ preceding Whit-Sunday; and is hence 
also termed Holy Thursday. The week in which it 
occurs is also termed Rogation Werk, from the rogations 
(petitions or litanies) which were anciently used by the 
minister of each parish in perambulating his district, 
which he did on A., or on one of the three days immedi- 
ately preceding it. 

t. ascensus, from ascendo.) Act of as 

cending or rising; a mounting upward. 

To him with swift ascent he up return'd."—Milton. 


—The means of ascending. 


“A rock... . winding with one ascent.""—Milton. 


—An eminence; acclivity; the rise of a hill. 


The country is diversified with depressed valleys and swelling 
ascents.” — Bentley. 


Ascertain’, v. a. [O. Fr. acertener, from Lat. ad, and 


certum, certain or sure.) To bring to clearness or cer- 
tainty, as the result of investigation; to determine; to 
establish; to become cognizant of. 


Money differs from uncoined silver in this, that the quantity 
of silver in each piece is ascertained by the stamp. — Locke. 


called from containing the eastern point of the horo- 
scope, or the degree of the ecliptic rising on the horizon 
at the time of birth. This was imagined to exercise 
considerable influence on a person’s life and career, ac- 


Asbes’tiforim, a. Having the structure of asbestos. 
Asbes’'tous, a. Same as Asbestic. 
Asbes’tus, Asbes“tos, n. (Min.) See AMIANTHUS. 


Ascertain’‘able, a. That may be ascertained. 
Ascertain’er, n. One who ascertains. 
Ascertain’ment, n. The act of ascertaining; deter- 


Asbury, Francis, an American divine, and one of the 
pioneers of Methodism in the U. States, u. in England, 
1745. He was sent by John Wesley as a missionary to 
this country, and, in 1754, was appointed first bishop of 
the newly constituted Methodist organization. D. 1816. 
As burx, in New Jersey, a post-village of Warren co., 
in Mansfield township, about 40 m. N.N.W. of Trenton. 
As’ealon, AsH’KKLON, As’KELON, one of the five cities 
of the Philistines, on the Mediterranean, W. S. W. of Je- 
rusalem, on the main road from Egypt through Gaza to 
central Palestine. Very often mentioned in Scripture, 
A, rose to considerable importance in past biblical times. 
Near the town were the temple and sacred lake of Der- 
ceto, the Syrian Venus. A great victory was won here 
vy the crusaders in 1099. The position of A. is naturally 
very strong. Near the ruins of the city, stands now a 
village of the same name. The eschalot or shallot, a 
kind of onion (AUium esc ilunicum), was firat grown there. 
Pg. 207 is a copy of a medal of A. representing the Sy- 
rian Venus Derceto or Derketos. The dove is the in- 
signia of Venus; the ship implies her arising from the 
sea; the staff is an ensign of command; and the branch 
is a memorial of the olive-branch brought by the dove 
to the great patriarch. 


Fig. 207. — MEDAL or ASCALON. 


Asca’nius, (Myth.) A son of Æneas and Creusa, who 


accompanied his father in his flight from the burn- 
ing of Troy, and landed in Italy. He ably supported 
Æneas in his war with the Latins, and succeeded him 
in the government of Latium. He afterwards built Alba 
Longa, to which he transferred his seat of government 
from Lavinium, and reigned there 38 years. His de- 
scendants ruled over Alba for 420 years. 

AS caris, u.; pl. ASCAR'IDES. [Gr. askarizo, I jump.) 
(Au.) Parasitic worms which inhabit the intestines of 
animals They belong to the ord, of Nematords, One of 
the commonest species, the A. lumbricoides, which is 
very like the common earth-worm, is found frequently 
in the intestines of men, and of horses, oxen, &c. They 
have been often observed 15 inches in length, and they 
are frequently the cause of a severe disease, which has 
sometimes proved fatal. The mouth of this worm is only 
ſocined for suction; hence it is unable to injure the 
coating of healthy intestines. In a very young state, 
A. have never been found either in man or the other 
animals. Persons living in damp valleys are said to be 
most liable to suffer from them. The A. vermicularis, 
or thread-worm, is very common among young children. 
It is white, and about half an inch long. It infests the 
lower part of e intestines in great numbers, and is 
sometimes called Little Maw. 


Ascend’, r.r. [Lat. ascendo, from ad, and scando, to) sides of the Mississippi, and vartly subject to inundation.| 


cording to the supposed nature or power for good or evil 
of the planet or sign of the ecliptic about to rise at that 
time, and the relative position of these and other hea- 
veuly bodies to each other in all parts of the heavens at 
that moment. 

Ascendant, a. Superior; predominant; surpassing. 

“Christ outdoes Moses, and shows an ascendant spirit above 
him." — South. 

—Above the horizon. 

“ Let him study the constellation of Pegasus, which was about 
that time uscendant.” — Brown. 

Ascend’ency, n. [Fr. ascendance.] Elevation or superi- 
ority of position: governing or controlling influence or 
power; authority; sway; prevalence. 

Ascont'Iblé; a. [Lat. ascendibilis.] That may be as- 
cended. 

Ascend'ing, p. a. Rising; moving upward. 

(Astron ) A. latitude, the latitude of a planet when 
moving toward the North pole.—A or northern node, 
that part of the orbit of a planet or other heavenly body 
in which it crosses the ecliptic going northward.— Huttim. 

(Math.) A. series, a series in which each term is greater 
than the preceding. 

Ascension, n. [Fr., from Lat. ascension.) Act of ascend- 
ing; a rising or mounting upward ;—frequently applied 
to the visible elevation of Christ to heaven, celebrated 
on Ascension Day, q. v. 

(Astron.) The Hight ascension of any heavenly body is 
the arc of the celestial equator intercepted between the 
first point of Aries and the meridian or circle of declina- 
tion passing through the first point of Aries measured 
on the equinoctial or celestial equator. It corresponds 
with longitude on the terrestrial glube; and as the position 
of any place on the earth is determined by its longitude 
and latitude, so the position of any object in the heavens 
is determined by its A. and declination. (See DECLINATION. 
The A. of any heavenly body is ascertained by the aid o 
a transit instrument and sidereal clock, the former 
showing its passage across the meridian, and the latter 
indicating the time when the passage takes place. The 
sidereal clock beats seconds, and is so constructed and 
regulated, that the hour-hand describes a complete revolu- 
tion in 24 hours from the time of the passage of any stur 
across the meridian to its return to the same point. The 
hands are set at Oh. Om. 0s. when the first point of 
Aries is on the meridian, and the time shown by the 
clock when any other celestial body passes the meridian 
is therefore its A., or distance from the first point of Aries 
in time; and if the time shown be multiplied by 15, the 
distance in degrees, minutes, and seconds is obtained. — 
Oblique ascension is the arc of the celestial equator in- 
tercepted between the first point of Aries and that point 
of the equator which rises at the same time with any 
heavenly body, — Ascensional difference is the difference 
between the right and oblique ascension of any object. 
The terms oblique ascension and ascensional difference 
are old expressions, seldom used in the present day: the 
latter was chiefly applied to the sun, because the sun's 
ascensional difference converted into time shows how 
much he rises before or after 6 o'clock. 

Ascen’sion, a British island in the Atlantic ocean, off 
the W. coast of Africa, 780 m. N. W. of St. Helena; Lat. 
7° 55’ 65” N., Lon. 14° 25’ 5” W. It is 8 m. long by 6 
broad, and is of volcanic origin, having a barren appear- 
ance. A. is acoaling depot for steamers. It was dis- 
covered on Ascension Day, 1501: hence its name. Php. 
1879, abt. 200. See Siz Months in A. (Gill, Lond., 1878). 

Ascension, in India, a post-office of Sullivan co. 

Ascen’‘sion, in Louisiana, aà S. E. parish, lying on both 


mination by a settled rule or established standard. 
The positive ascertainment of its limits.“ Burke. 
Ascetic, a. [Fr. ascétique; Gr. acts, from asked, I 
exercise.) Pertaining to ascetics or asceticism; employed 
wholly in exercises of devotion and mortification; re- 
cluse; austere; rigid. 


—n. One who retires from the world, and exercises him- 


self in acts of piety, devotion, and self-denial; a hermit; 
a recluse; one extremely rigid and austere in religious 
things. 

Ascet'icism, n. [See Ascrric.] State or practice of 
ascetics.— Among the Greeks, the word A. was at first 
applied to those athletes and wrestlers who were accus- 
tomed, by rigid abstinence from all sensual and enervat- 
ing indulgences, to harden their bodies for the personal 
competition in the public games; but it soon came to 
bear a deflected, or secondary meaning. Among the 
Stoics and Cynics, it became applied to that severe dis- 
cipline to which those persons subjected themselves, by 
mastering their passions and appetites for the sake of 
that ideal virtue sought for by them all, It was after- 
ward applied by the Christians to all who wrestled with 
Satan, with the world, and with the flesh, and thus en- 
deavored to exalt themselves by a severe course of per- 
sonal renunciation above this world, where they were 
strangers and sojourners. But the earliest ascetics we 
read of bad an Eastern origin. The Brahmins, and other 
sects in Asia. carried this practice to a monstrous extent, 
even long before authentic history begins. The yogis 
and fukeers of the present time, the suicides in the 
sacred Ganges and under the wheels of the car of Jug- 
gernaut, are only a repetition, in a civilized age, of what 
was done by their remote ancestors long anterior to any 
authentic record we have of the country. The Buddh- 
ists, who for the most part dwell considerably to the 
E. of India, carried the principle of A. to an extreme 
height. They despised the world; lived a life of solitude 
and beggary; mortified the flesh, and ubstained from all 
uncleanness. And so they do at the present day. In the 
early centuries of Christianity, the adherents of the 
comparatively new religion were more exemplary for 

urity of morals than for the practice of ascetic sever- 
ties. But. before long. in Egypt and elsewhere, the 
endeavored to escape from the sinful world in whic 
they lived, and by fasting and prayer sought for divine 
aid around the shores ot Lake Marocetix, and in other 
1828 of the Christian world. A. ussumed a more intel- 
ectual shape among the Neo-!latonists of Egypt than 
it has ever done ju any other part of the world. Its 
greatest names are Philo the Jew, the father of the 
system, Plotinus, Porphyry, Iamblichus. Aud Proclus, 
Philo has left ug a history of it in his De itd tem- 
plativâ. Even in the 2d century of the Christian era 
we find societies of men and women living together 
under vows of continence, The tendency to outward 
manifestation, and to inward and spiritual life, began to 
decline in Christian communities. This gave rise to the 
chief manifestation of A., namely, monasticism. — The 
essence of A. is to hold self-denial and suffering to be 
meritorious in the sight of God, in and for itself, witb- 
ont regarding whether it promotes in any way the good 
of others, or the improvement of the individual's own 
character. Ascetic practices have been modified in re- 
cent times; nevertheless, its spirit often shows itself as 
still alive, even in Protestantism. In some religious 
orders of the Catholic Church. as the Carmelites, A. ts 
actunlly practised in its greatest severity. — See GNos- 
tics, &c. 

Asch, a town of Austria, in Bohemia, circ. of Elmbogen 
Manf. Cottons, hosiery, woollens. &u. Pup. 8,178. 
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Aschaffenburg’, a city of Bavaria, circle of Lower 
Franconia, on the Main, 38 m N.W. of Würzburg, 23 m. 
E. S. E. of Frankfort-on-the-Main. It has a fine old Gothic 
church, containing the tombs of the former Electors of 
Mayence.— Trade. ‘Timber, wine, tobacco, and ship- 
building. 1. 11,242. 

Aschersleben. a town of Germany, kingdom of Sax- 
ony, II m E. S. E. of Quedlinburg. Manf. Linens, wool- 
lens, and earthenware. J op. 13,055. 

As'ci, n. pl pas from Gr. askos, a pouch.) (Bot.) The 
spore-cases of certain lichens and fungi. 

Asc'ians, Ascii, x. pl. [Gr.a, priv., and skia, shadow. ] 
A term applied to those inhabitants of the globe who at 
certain times of the year have no shadow. Such are the 
inhabitants of the torrid zone, where the sun being twice 


| part warm and 
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though there are many 
natives of northern latitudes also. In general, they 
have acrid, purgative, emetic, and diaphoretic proper- 
ties. The milky juice is usually bitter and acrid, but 
occasionally it is bland, and is used as milk, as in the 
case of Gymnema lactiferum. Many of the species of the 
gen. Ascirpias possess powerful medicinal properties. 
The celebrated Hindoo medicine muuar is procured 
from several species of the gen. Calotropis. The gen. 
ee furnishes the silk-plant of Madeira; and 
the gen. Periploca has fine and valuable species for 
arbors and gardens. 

Aselepbades, the descendants of the god of medicine, 
sculapius. by his sons Podalirius und Machaon, spread, 
together with the worship of the god, through Greece 


a year in its zenith — in other words, being perpendicular 
to their heads — no projecting shadow is thrown. 
Ascid'ians, n. pl. 15 askos, a bottle or pouch.) (Zon) 
An order of acephalous mollusks, also called Tunicata. 
They adhere by their base to rocks, shells, and other sub- 
marine substances ; they are more or less gelatinous, and 
some are esculent ; they contract and dilate themselves 
alternately and havethe power of squirting out the water 
they have imbibed. Some of the A. are compound ; differ- 
ent individuals being united together by a common stem, 
but each having its own heart, respiratory apparatus, and 
digestive system; and each fixed on a footstalk that 
branches from a common creeping stem, through which a 
circulation takes place that connects them all. The gen- 
eral structure of the individuals is the same in the single 
and in the composite animals, and may be understood 
from thefigure accompanying the art. ACEPHALA,gq.v. The 
cavity of the mantle possesses two orifices; by one of 
which, 6, a current of water is continually entering, 
while by the other, a, it is as continually flowing out. 
These orifices lead into a large chamber, the lining of 
which, folded in various ways, constitutes the gills; and 
at the bottom of this chamber lies the stomach, e, and 
the intestinal canal, , which terminates near the aper- 
ture for the exit of the water. All these parts are cov- 
ered with cilia, by the action of which a continual 
stream is made to flow over the gills, and to enter the 
stomach; and the minute particles, which the water 
brings with it, and which are adapted to serve as food, 
are retained and digested in the stomach. Even these 
animals, fixed to one spot during the early part of their 
lives, and presenting but very slight indications of sen- 
sibility, possess a regular heart and system of vessels; 
and these vessels form part of the stem, c, by which the 
compound species are connected. Both in the compound 
and solitary A, the young animal, when it first issues 
from the egg, has active power of locomotion, being pro- 
vided with a large tadpole like tail, by the aid of which 
it is propelled through the water. The A. are not un- 
common on the coasts of the United States. 
Ascid'‘iam, u.; pl. Asctpia. (Bot) A name given to 
an anomalous form of petioles constituting a hollow re- 
ceptacle, which is called a pitcher, as in the side-saddle 
flower, Sarracenia purpurea, — See SARRACENIA. 
Asci’tes, n. [Or. uskites; from askos, a battle.) (Med.) 
A term used to denote abdominal dropsy, or dropsy in 
the belly. 
Aseitie; Aseit’ical, a. Pertaining to ascites; drop- 
SICA. 
Aseiti'tious, a. [Lat. ascititius.] Supplemental; addi- 
tional; not inherent; not original; ADSCITITIOUS, q. v. 
Ascle'piad, n. (Anc. Pret.) The name of a species of 
verse, so called after Asclepiades of Tragilos, in Thrace, 
a scholar of Isocrates. He wrote some tragedies, frag- 
ments of which still remain. The verse consists of + feet, 
of which the Ist is a spondee, the 2d, a choriambus, and 
the 3d and 4th, dactyls, as in the following line from 
Horace: 
Macé | nis Ativis | éditd | rēgībūs. 
Asclepiad’‘acer, 
A-cLe’vIADs, n. pl. 
See ASCLEPIAS. 
(Bol.) An ord. ol 
plants. alliance $% 
lanules. — Diac. An- 
thers and stigma con- 
solidated into a col- 
umn. They are herbs 
or shrubs, almost al- 
ways milky, and of- 
ten twining. Leaves 
entire, opposite, hav- 
ing cilis in lieu of 
stipules. Flowers 
somewhat umbelled, 
fascicled, or race- 
mose. Calyx 5 di- 
viled, persistent. Co- 
rolla monopetalous, 
5-lobed, with imbri- 
cated æstivation. Sta- 
mens 5, inserted into 
the base of the corol- 
la: anthers ordinarily 
2celled. Ovaries 2; 
styles 2; stigmacom- 
mon to both styles, 
Follicles 2; placenta 
attached to the sut- 
ure; seeds numerous, 
imbricated, pendu- 
lous; albumen thin; 
embryo straight; co- 
tyledons foliaceous. 


Fig. 208. — PERIPLOOA GRÆCA. 
(J. Flower, natural size.) 


and Asia Minor. They formed an order of priests, which 
reserved the results of the medical experience acquired 
li the temples as an bereditary secret, and were thus, at 
the same time, physicians, prophets, and priests. They 
lived in the temple of the god, and by exciting the im- 
aginations of the sick, prepared them to receive healing 
dreams and divine apparitions; observed carefully the 
course of the disease; applied, as it is believed, besides 
the conjurations and charms usual in antiquity, real 
magnetic remedies, and noted down the results of their 
practice. They were, accordingly, not only the first 
physicians known to us, but, in fact, the founders of 
scientific medicine, which proceeded from their society. 
At first, this order of priests was confined to the family 
of the Asclepiades, who kept their family register with 
great care. Aristides celebrated them by his eulogiums 
at Stayrna. Hippocrates of Cos, the founder of scientific 
physic, derived his origin from it, and the oath admin- 
tered to the disciples of the order (jugjurandum Hip 
porran) 8 in his writings. 
Asclep' ‘adie, a. Relating to an asclepiad. 
Asele pias, n. [From dsculapius, the of medicine.] 
es The silk weeds, a gen. of plants, ord. Asclepiaducec. 
he A. incarnata is a handsome shrub, found in wet 
places in the U. States and Canada. Its stem is erect, 
branching above, 3-4 feet high, with 2 hairy lines; um- 
bels close, 2-6 together, at the top of the stem or 
branches, and consisting of 10 to 20 small flowers; 


corolla deep purple, corona pale; blossoming in July. 
The roots of A. curassavica, or bastard ipecacuan of the 
West Indies, are emetic, and are frequently sold as 
ipecacuanha. The roots of A. tuberosa, a species found 
in sandy fields in the U. States and Canada, are famed 
for their diaphoretic qualities. The of A. syriaca 
is recommended as an expectorant. It is white, and 
contains a considerable quantity of caoutchouc. The 
nectaries or leaflets of the crown act as fly-traps. The 
seeds of this and some other species are covered with 
down, which is well adapted for stuffing mattresses and 
pillows. They are hence sometimes called wild cotton- 
plants. A good many of them are cultivated for their 
beauty. Their flowers have curious horned processes 
added to the corolla. 

As’coll, a frontier town of Central Italy, in the Marches, 

53 miles 8 of Ancona. It is a handsome place, well- 

built and strongly fortified. A. is the ancient Asculum 

Picenum, described by Strabo as a place of almost in- 

accessible strength. It sustained a memorable sie; 

against the Romans under Pompey. Lat. 42° 51’ 24” 

N.; Lon, 13° 26/15” E. Pop. 14,223. 

As’coli di Satria’‘no, a very ancient town of S. Italy, 
in prov. of Capitanata, 13 m. E. by 8. of Rovino. It was 
here that Pyrrhus encountered for a second time the 
Roman legion, but with no decisive result to either side. 
It was destroyed by an earthquake in 1400. Pop. 14,223. 

Ascomyc’etes, HELVELLACE®, n. pl. (Gr. askos, a bag.) 
(B 4.) An ord. of fungi, or mushrooms, alliance Fu les, 
producing the spores, often in sets of eight, in tubular 
sacs, which are called asci or thecæ. They are nearly 
related to the lichens. They differ considerably, and 
are hence divided into several tribes. Some are floccu- 
lent in appearance, or of a fleshy consistence, growing 
on the ground or on decaying vegetable substances in 
damp situations; others growing underground, of a 
globular form, solid and fleshy within, such as the 
truffle, Tuber cibarius. 

Ascot Heath, a place in England, co. of Berks, 6 m. 
S. W. of Windsor, celebrated for its races. The annual 
mecting is in June, and the first prize is a gold cup 
valned at £500. 

Aseri'bable, a. That which may be ascribed. 

*“ Those phenomena are ascribabie to the weight of the air. Boyle. 

Aseribe’, v. a. [Lat. ascribo, from ad, to, and scribo, to 
write.) To account for one thing by another, as its 
cause or the subject in which it recedes, or to which it 
appertains, 

To this we may justly ascribe those jealousies and encroach- 
ments, which render mankind uneasy to one another. — Rogers. 

Ascrip’tion, n. Act of ascribing; the thing ascribed. 

Ascutney Mountain, in Vermont, Windsor co. It 
is but a huge mass of granite, affording from its summit 
a splendid view of the Connecticut river. 

Ascutney ville, in Vermont, a post-office of Windsor 
co. 

Ascy’rum, n. [Gr. a, priv., and skyros, roughness.) A 
gen. of plants, ord. Hypericucee. The St. Peter’s-wort, 
Acrux-andree, found in sandy woods, from N. Jersey to 
Louisiana, has a stem about 1 foot high, thickly clothed 
with leaves; flowers pale-yellow, on very short pedicels, 
blossoming in July. 

As‘doud, or As’poop, a small seaport of Palestine, on 
the Mediterranean, 35 m. W. of Jerusalem. It was the 
Ashdod of Scripture, one of the five confederate cities 
of the Philistines, and one of the seats of the worship 


The order includes 


141 genera and 910 species, inhabiting for the most 


of Dagon (1 Sam. v. 5). It occupied a commanding 
position on the high-road from Palestine to Egypt, and 
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was never subdued by the Israelites. It sustained 
against Psammetichus a siege of 29 years, B.C. 630; was 
destroyed by the Maccabees (1 Muc. v. 68, x. 84), and 
restored by the Romans, B. c. 55. It is now an insignifi- 
cant village, from which the sea is constantly receding. 


Fig. 209.—A8DOUD, IN PALESTINE, (the Ashdod of Scripture.) 


Aselli, or Asel’lio, Gaspir, a celebrated Italian phy- 
sician and surgeon, B. at Cremona, about 1581; p. 1626. 
He was the discoverer of the lacteal vessels, to which he 
assigned the function of conveying the chyle. His dis- 
covery, though now universally regarded by pliysiolo- 
gists as genuine and important, was not generally admit- 
ted as true until 15 or 20 years after it was made. 

As’enath, daughter of Potipherah, wife of Joseph 
(Gen, xli. 12, 45). and mother of Manasseh and Ephraim. 

Asep’tic, a. (Gr. a, priv., and sepomai, to putrefy.) Not 
liable to putrefaction. 

A'ses. Sev Opin. 

Asex’ual, a. (Gr. a, priv., and Lat. sezualis, sexual.) 
That has no distinct sex. 

Ash, n. [A.8. asc; Ger. esche.) The English name of a 
genus of trees, which will be described under its botan- 
ical name, FRAXINUS, q. v. They are generally large, 
hardy trees, and their wood is extensively used where 
strength and elasticity are required.— Ash Mountain, 
another species of tree, gen. PYRUS, q. v. 

—The wood of the ash. 

—a. Pertaining to the ash; made of ash. 

—v.a. To sprinkle with ashes. 

Ash, in Michigan, a township of Monroe co., 27 m. S. W. 

S. of Detroit; pop. 1,451. 

Ashamed’. a. A. S. gescamian, ascamian, to be ashamed. 
See Saame.) Affected by shame; abashed; put to the 
blush. 

‘This I have shadowed that you may not be ashamed of that 
hero." — Dryden. 

Asham’edly, adv. Bashfully; shyly. 

Ashan'go nd, a country of Loango, in W. Africa, 
between the rivers Gaboon and Congo, Lat. 1° 58’ 54” 
S.; Lon. 11° 56/ 38” E. A. was discovered in 1863, by 
Paul B. Du Chaillu, a celebrated French explorer, who has 
written a very interesting account of it. In the dense 
tropical forests of this and the adjoining countries was 
first seen the gorilla, an animal which is both the lar- 
gest and flercest of the upe tribe. 

Ashantee’, an extensive kingdom of W, Africa, aging 
along the Guinea coast, between from 6° and N. 
Lat., and from 4° 48’ W. to 1° 10’ E. Lon., being 280 m. 
equally both in length and breadth — Em. Area, 70,000 
sq. m. Surface. Mountainons, but with no elevated peaks 
or summits; and on the N. of Lat 7° to §° the country isa 
large and very fertile plain. The Velta or Asweda, about 
400 m. in length, and the Assinee, are the principal rivers. 
There ure several lakes, which. in the summer season, 
often overflow their banks.—Clim. The heat of six months 
of the year, from October to March, is excessive, but dur- 
ing the remainder it is so cool that fires are frequently 
desirable. The coast is very unhealthy, especially to 
Europeans. The rainy and foggy season lasts from May 
to October. From 714° N. Lat. to the coast, A. presents 
one vast forest, whose trees have all the stupendous 
characteristics of African vegetation, exemplified near 
the sea by the gigantic baobab, the cactus, mangrove, 
and various kinds of palm and cotton trees; and in the 
interior the oliferous and viniferons palms, the aloe, and 
the citron. The lands are generally covered with jungle 
and Guinea grass of enormous height and thickness. 
The eugar-cane grows wild, and tobucco, maize, dhourra, `~ 
yams, and rice, are produced in plenty, Fruits, as the 

pineapple, orange, banana, cocoa, fig. papay, &c., flourish 
fore in perfection, as also gums. uromatic plants, dye 
and hard woods.— A. has a magnificent feru, and pos- 
sesses all the animals, reptiles, and insects peculiar to 
tropical Africa.— Inhab. The natives on the coast are 
well made and muscular, and Jess imbued with the 
characteristic features of the African type than those in 
the interior. The better classes of the women are almost 
handsome, and of Indian rather than Negro physique. 
Both sexes are cleanly, and the upper orders wear a 
garment resembling the Roman toga. The lower orders 
are destitute of clothing, save a piece of cloth round the 
Joins. There are five orders into which society is divided: 
the king, the caboceers, the gentry, the traders, und the 
slaves. Polygamy is allowed, but only accessible to the 
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rich. Well-stocked and well-managed markets are held 
in the towns. The common drink is pulm-wine. At 
their high festivals, the most brutal excesses and cruel- 
ties are practised, and hundreds of human victims are 
sacrificed in cold blood. Cannibalisin is practised, but 
not avowed; und to complete their character, it must be 
observed that they are great thieves, and extraordinary 
lovers of etiquette. — Com. Gold is the chief article of 
export, and a good deal is done in ivory, dye and hard 
woods. Slaves are exported when practicable, The 
imports are principally arms, gunpowder, rum, to- 
bacco, &c., and many kinds of European manufactured 
goods, The currency is gold, either in dust or small 
lumps, but the cowrie-skils in use farther N. are not 
unknown. — Gov. and Relig. The legislative power lies in 
the king, an aristocracy of 4 persons, and an assembly 
of ers, or captains. The religion of A. is Fetichism, 
but there are many indications of Mohammedanism. 
Language. 7 or 8 different languages are spoken within 
60 m. of the coast. The only written language is the 
Arabic; and the Moslems are the only persons whocan 
read and write. Cup. Coomassi.— Hist. The early history 
of A. is obscure. In consequence of disputes with the 


Fantees, A. declared war against the English, in 1824, 
were defeated, and compelled to recognize the indepen- 
dence of the Fantees. In 1874 England went again to 
war with A., defeated the king in battle, burnt his capital, 
and compelled him to sue for peace. 

Ash’apoo, in & Qurolina, a small river in Colleton 
district. It flows into the sea, und receives the name of 
Coosaw river at its mouth. 

Ash'away, in Rhode Island, a post-office of Washing- 
ton co. 

Ash’borough, in Indiana, a post-village of Clay co., 
about 19 m. E. by S. of Terre-Haute. 

Ash’borough, in N. Carolina, a township and cap. 
of Randolph co., 78 m. N.W. of Fayetteville. There are 
cotton mills in the neighborhood, 

Ash’bourne, a borough and par. of England, Derby- 
shire. At A,, in 1644, the Parliamentary troops defeated 
those of Charles I. Zip. of par. 5,445. 

Ash’burn, in Missouri, a post-village of Pike co., on the 
Mississippi, 17 m. S.E. of Hannibal. 

Ashburnham., in Massachusetts, a post-township of 
Worcester co., 55 m. N W. of Boston, 

Ash’burnham Depot, in Massachusetls, a post- 
village of Worcester co. 

Ash’burton, Lord (ALExAnper Barina), a London 
merchant of considerable wealth, B. 1776. In 1834 he 
became a member of Sir Robert Peel's cabinet, as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, and Master of the Mint, and 
was created Baron A. In 1841, he proceeded to America, 
and concluded with the U. States the famous treaty 
commonly called the A. Treaty, by which the frontier 
line between the State of Maine and Canada was settled, 
By this treaty, seven-twelfihs of the disputed ground, 
and the British settlement of Madawaska, were given to 
the U. States, and only five-twelfths of the ground to 
Great Britain. D. 1848. 

Ash’by, in Tings, a village of Coles co. 

Ashby, in Massachusrlis, a thriving post-township of 
Middlesex co., 50 m. N W. of Boston. 

Ash’by-de-la-Zouche’, a town of England, in the 
co. of Leicester, 116 m. N.W. by N. of London. In the 
vicinity ure the ruins of Ashby Castle, in which Mary, 
Queen of Scots, was once confined. Pup. 4,076. 

Ash’bysburgh, in Aentuciy, a post-village of Hop- 
kins co. on Green river, 200 m. W. S. W. of Frankfort. 

Ash by's Mills, in Indiana, a post-office of Mont- 
gomery co. 

Ash Creek, in Mississippi, a post-office of Oktibbeha 
co. 

Ash'dod. (Script.) A city of the Philistines. See Aspoup. 

Ashe, in N. Carolina, a mountainous county, bordering 
on Virginia and Tennessee; and situated between the 
Blue Ridge on the S.E. and Stone Mountain on the W. 
Capital, Jefferson. Pop. (1880) 14,436. 

Ashelf', adv. [a shelf.) (Naut.) On a shelf, or 
rock. 

Ash’en, a. Pertaining to ash; made of ash wood. 

Ash’ery, n. A place where ashes are kept; an ash- 
hole. A manufactory of potash, 

Ash’es, n. pl. | A. S. asca ; Goth. azgo; Ger. asche ; proba- 
bly allied to Gr. aza, aze, dryness, heat.) The dry dust 
or remains of anything burned; the dust or loose earthy 

ticles produced by combustion. — The remains of a 
uman body ;—used iu poetry, from theancient practice 
of burning the dead. 
To great Laértes I bequeath 
A task of grief, his ornaments of death; 
Lest, when the fates his royal ashes claim, 
The Grecian matrens taint my spotless name.”— Pope. 

In common language, ashes is always used in its plural 
form, but the singular, ash, seems tu be generally adopted 
by modern ehemists. 

(Chem.) When any part of an organized body, vegeta- 
ble or animal, is burned with free access of air, part of it 
is resolved into volatile compounds, while the other, 
aod generally the smaller portion, is left as incombusti- 
ble residue or ash. This residue may contain the fol- 
Jowing elements: Basic. Potassium, sodium, calcium, 
barium, iron, magnesium, manganese, aluminium, cop- 
per, zinc.—Acid. Chlorine, bromine, iodine, phosphorus 
(as phosphoric acid), sulphur (chiefly as sulphuric acid), 
silicon (us silicic acid), carbon (as carbonic acid, and oc- 
casionally as cyanogen). These substances are tho RO- 
called inorganic or mineral constituents of the vegetable 
or animal structure; they are essential to ita existence, 
and are associated with the organic matter in certain 
definite forms, not necessarily the same as those which 
they assume in the ash. The inorganic constituents 
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above enumernted are not all equally essential to or- 
ganized structures. Potassium, sodium, calcium, mag- 
nesium, and iron, associated with phosphoric acid, sul- 
phuric acid, carbonic acid, silicic acid, and chlorine, are 
almost always present, in greater or lesser quantity, in 
the ashes of organized bodies, whether vegetable or ani- 
mal; the other elements are of rare or doubtful vccur- 
rence. In bone, the inorganic matter, consisting mainly 
of phosphate of calcium and carbonate, constitutes 14 to 
¥ of the entire mass. Phosphate of calcium occurs also 
in the ashes of the u/buminous principles. Phosphate of 
magnesium is abundant in the ash of wheat-grain; 
chloride of sodium is invariably present in the fluids of 
the animal body, and in the juices of plants. Carbonate 
of potassium forms the greater part of wood-ash. Bilica is 
scarcely ever absent from the ashes of organized bodies. 
The ashes of equ:setaceous plunts contain Y7 per cent. of 
silica, Sulphur occurs to the amount of about 1 per 
cent. in all the albuminoidal substances. Alumina has 
been found in considerable quantity in the juice of plints 
which exhibit an acid reaction, as Lycopodium chama- 
cypartssus. The presence of the other metals is mostly, 
perhaps, due to some peculiarity in the nutrition of the 
plant or animal in which they are found. 

(Agric.) As the mineral constituents of plants are all 
derived from the soil, and vary greatly in amount and 
in composition, it will be easily understood that the ex- 
amination of plint-ashes is of great importance with 
reference to agriculture. A plant will not grow on soil 
deficient in the mineral substances which it requires; if 
Phosphoric acid is deficient, wheat and other cere:l 
grasses cannot form their seed in its normal amount; if 
there is a deficiency of silica, the straw will be weak; 
some plants require abundance of alkali, others of lime, 
&c, The examination of the ashes shows what particular 
mineral substances the plant requires, and consequently 
what substances must be supplied to it artificially in the 
form of manure, if they are not already contained in the 
soil. The preparation and analyses of ashes require 
very delicate manipulations, and ought to be intrusted 
only to an experienced chemist. 

(Volcanic Ashes.) This name is applied to the pul- 
verulent portion of the matter thrown out by volcanoes. 
The ashes emitted by different eruptions of the sume 
volcano, at different times, exhibit great differences of 
structure and composition. It is sometimes dark-colored 
or even black, and composed of earthy or soft particles, 
sometimes gray or white, aud finely divided. In the 
ernption of Vesuvius, a. D. 79, which overwhelmed 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, the ashes was so fine and 
dry that it took exact casts of objects buried in it. It is 
this finely divided matier to which the term ashes is 
especially applied, the coarser varieties being generally 
denominated volcanic saud ; it sometimes rises to a con- 
siderable height, and is then carried by the wind to great 
distances. V. A., when examined by the microscope, 
appear to be composed of fragments of lava, slag, mica, 
felspar, magnetic iron ore, angite, pumice, olivine, &c. 
It is therefore a mechanical mixture of minerals and 
rocks abraded by trituration against each other. 

Ashe'ville, in Pennsylvania, a village of Lancaster 


co. 

Ashe’ville, in Alabama, and N. Carolina. See Asn- 
VILLE. 

Ash’ field, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Frank- 
lin co., 40 m. N.W. of Springfield. It is a large place, 
and the seat of considerable trade. 

Ash Flat, in Arkansas, a post-office of Lawrence co. 

Ash’ford, a town and par. of England, co. of Kent, 47 
m. E. S. E. of London; pop. 7,215. 

Ashford, in Connecticut, a post-township of Windham 
co. It is noted for its tanneries. 

Ash’ford, in New York, a post-township of Cattaraugus 
co., 35 m. 8.8.E of Buffalo. 

Agh’ford, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Fond du 

ac co., 14 m. S. S. E. of Fond du Lac. 

Ash Grove, in Ilinois, a post-township of Iroquois co., 
65 m. E. N. E. of Bloomington. 

—A township of Shelby co. 

Ash Grove, in /idiana, a post-office of Tippecanoe co. 

Ash Grove, in Misvuri, a post-office of Greene co. 

Aship’pun, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Dodge 
county, 3 miles N.W. of Milwaukee, on Rock river; 

. 1,623. 

Ashi’ra Land, a country of W. Africa, bordering on 
Ashango Land, in Lat. 1 H’ 22” S.; Lon. 10° So” W”. 
Discovered in 1863 by Da Chaillu. Its inhabitants are 
savages of the purest Negro type. 

Ash' kenn, one of the three sons of Gomer, son of 
Japhet (Gen. x. 3), i. e., one of the peoples or tribes be- 
longing to that part of the Japhetic division of the hu- 
man race which bears the name of Gomer. The original 
site of the pleof A. wasin the neighborhood of Arme- 
nia (Jer. li and we may perhaps recognize the tribe 
of A. on the N. shore of Asia Minor, in the name of Lake 
Asvanius and in Europe in the name of Scand-ia, San- 
dinavia. Knobel regards A. as a compound, Agen, 
i. e. the As-race, perhaps the origin of the name Asia, — 
Wm, Smith, 

Ash’kum, in I/ inis, a post- village of Iroquois co., 73 
m. S. by W. from Chicago. 

Ash'land. in //lincis, u post - Villuge of Cass co., 16 m. N. 
E of Jacksonville, 

Ashland, in /ndiana, a thriving village of Fayette co., 
65 m. E. by 8. of Indianapolis. 

—A post-village of Henry co., 3 m. E. by S. of Newcastle. 

—A village of Wabash co., 4> m. S.W of Fort Wayne. 

Ashland, in /owa, a post-office of Wapello co., 72 m. 
S. W. of Iowa City. 

Ashland, in Aaneas,a village of Davis co., on the 
Kansas river, 7 m. S. W. of Manhattan. 
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are ned in Kentucky, a post-village of Boyd co., on 
ne 110. 
Ash'land, in Maine, a township of Aroostook co., now 


d DALTON, g: t; 
Asa‘land, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Middle- 
Bex co., 24 m. from Boston, 
Ashland, in Michigan, a post-township of Newaygo 


co, 

Ash'landl. in Minnesota, a post-village of Dodge co., in 
A. townsh.p, 

Ash‘land, in Mississippi, a post-office of Monroe co. 

Ashland, in Missouri, a post-village of Boone co., 
about 18 m. N. by W. of Jefferson City. 

‘Ash’land, in Nebraska, a vill. of Saunders co. 

—A village of Cass co., 3 m, S. W. of the Platte river. 

Ash'land. in New York, a post-towuship of Greene co, 
10 m. 8, 4. W. of Albany. 

Ash‘land, in Ohio, a N. k. co., watered by the Black 
Fork and Lake Fork. Its coil is highly fertile. Arra, 
390 sq.m. 7p. (1880) 23,883.—Its cap. Ashland, is 
situated at 85 m. N. N. E. of Columbus. 

Ashland; in Pennsylvania, a township of Clarion co.; 
pop. 158. 

—A post-town of Schuylkill co., 12 m. N.W. of Pottsville; 
pop. 5,714, 

—A village of Wayne co., 170 m. N.E. of Harrisburg. 

Ash'land. in Virginia, a post-village of Mauover co, 
about 16 m. N.W. of Richmond. 

(Ashland, in Wisconsin, a post-village and cap. of a 
co. of same name, on a bay of Lake Superior. 

aioe City, in Tennessee, a township of Cheatham 
county, 

—A vill, of Wayne co., abt. 76 m. NW of Nashville. 

Ash‘land Mills. in Oregon, a post-office of Jackson 
cv., in Ashland township, 

Ash'lar, Asn’Ler, n. [It. asciare, to cut or hew smooth 
with an axe, from asce, an axe.) (Musemry.) The name 
given to common or free-stones, as they come from the 
quarry, of various sizes.— Also the facing or squared 
stones on the front of a building. When the work is 
smoothed or rubbed, so as to take out the marks of the 
tools by which the stones were cut, it is called plane A. 
— Tooled A. is understood to be that, the surface of 
which is wrought in a regular manner like parallel 
flutes, and placed perpendicularly in the building; but 
when the surfaces of the stones are cut with a broad 
tool, without care or regularity, the work is said to 
be random-tooled ; when wrought with a narrow tool, it 
is said to be chiselled, or boasted ; and when the surfaces 
of the stones are cut with very narrow tools, the A. is 
said to be pointed; when the stones project from the 
joints, the A. ix said to be rusticated; in this kind, the 
faces may either have a smooth or broken surface. 

Asb‘laring. and Ash’lering, n. (Arch.and Mason- 
ry.) In Nicholson's Architectural Dictionary, the word 
ashlaring is used to signify the operation of bedding the 
slubs of stone employed for facing brick or rubble walls; 
and ashlering, as a technical term in carpentry, for the 
short pieces of upright quartering used in garrets to cut 
off the acute angle between the floor and the sloping 
rafters of the roof. 

Ashley, Lond. See SHAFTESBURY. 

Ashley, in Arkansas, a S.E. connty, watered by Bar- 

w bayou, Saline and Washita rivers. Area. 870 
uce generally level. Chief Prod. Cotton, 
acco. Cap. Fountain Hill. Population, 


(1880) 10,156, 

—A township of Independence co. 

Ashley, in Illinois, a post-villnge and township of 
Washington co., 18 m. S. W. of Centralia, 

Ash lex. in Michigan, a post-oftice of Kent co. 

Ashley, in Missouri, a post-village and township of 

Pike co, 

Ashley. in Ohio, a post-village of Delaware co, 104 m. 
8.W. of Cleveland, 

Ashley, in Suth Carolina, a small river, which has 
lately acquired a great importance, It takes rise in the 
district of Colleton, and flowing SW. to Charleston, 
forms with Cooper river the Charleston harbor, On the 
banks of this river and its tributary streams, were found, 
in 1867 and 1868, very extensive deposits of phosphatic 
rocks or boulders, imbedded near the surface of the 
ground. These, when ground, are quite adapted to use 
as the main substratum of the fer ers now coming se 
extensively into use; and has already become so much 
in Arani, that the citizens of Charleston rely on the 
trade as a very important means of restoring their com- 
mercial importance, 

Ash'lex, in Utah, a lake of Iron co., about 25 m. long, 
and 10 broad. 

Ash'ley City, in Michigan, a village of Macomb co., on 
Lake St. Clair, with a harbor open to large vessels. 

Ashley Falls, in Mussuchuseits, a post-office of Berk- 
shire co, 

Ash‘ley’s Fork, in Utah, a tributary of the Green 
river of the Colorado, 

Ash’‘ley ville, in Massachusetts, a post-office of Hamp- 
den co. 

—A village of Berkshire co. 

Ash’mole, Elias, a celebrated English antiquary, n. 
1817. On the restoration of Charles II. he was appointed 
Windsor herald, and became one of the first members 
of the Royal Society. His principal work is the Ilistory 
of the Order of the Garter. D. 1692. 

Ash more. in i atownship of Coles co. 

Ash’maun, Jencpr, an American philanthropist, b. at 
Champlain, New York, 174. In 1822, he was commis- 
sioned to conduct a body of liberated Negro settlers to 
Liberia, and accordingly set sail for Cupe Montserado. 
The greatest difficulties in the way of the settlements 
had been overcome by the talents and energy of A. when 
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bis health gave way, and he was obliged to return to 
America, D. 1828. 
Ashore’, adv. On shore; on the land. 
“The Koglishman riding in the road, 22 all that be 
brought thither — , would have been undoue. . 
To or at the shore. 
“We may as bootless spend our vain command, 
As send our precepta to the leviathan 
To come ashore. — Shaka, 

(Naut.) A ship is snid to be ashore when she bas run 
apon the ground, or on the svw-coast, either by acci 
dent or design, 

Ash’'petuck’ River 
Connecticat, emptying i 

Ash Point, in Aun 
about 70 m N.N W. of 

Ach port. in Tennesser, a post-village of Lauderdale co., 
on the Mississippi, 170 m. W. S. W. from Nashville. 

Ash Ridge, in ///invis, a post-office of Massac oo, 

Ash Ridge, in Ohi», a post-office of Brown co. 

Ash‘ruff, a town of Persia, prov, of Mazanderan, 52 m. 
W. of Asterabad, Near it are the ruins of the ifi- 
cent palace built by Shah Abbas, the greatest of the 
Persian monarchs, 

Ash Spring, in Teras, a post-office of Harrison co, 

Ashtaba'‘la, in 0% a county settled in 1798, border- 
ing on Pennsylvania and Lake Erie, and watered by 
Grand and Conneaut rivers, Prd, Hay, Indian corn, 
oats, butter, cheese, wool, and cattle, Cup. Jefferson. 
Pop. (1880) 37,139, 

—A post-township of Ashtabula co. 

—A river of Ashtabula co., falling into Lake Erie. 

Ash’'taroth, or As’tawortt, plurals of ASH’TORETH ; A8“ 
rantk. Tho Ashtoreth worshippel by the Jews in times 
when idolatry provailed, was the principal female divin- 
ity of the Phænicians, as Beal was the principal male 
divinity; and the plural Ashtaroth indicate probably 
different modifications of the divinity herself Ash- 
toreth is the Astarté of the Greeks and Romans, and 
is identified by ancient writers with the goddess Venus 
(Aptrodite). She is probably the same as the Isis of the 
Exyptians, and closely connected with the Asherah of 
Scripture; Ashtoreth being, according to Berthau, 
the name of the godless, and Asherah the name of her 
image or symbol. In Scripture she is almost always 
joined with Baal, and is called god, Scripture having no 
particular word for expressing goddess. She was the 
goddess of the moon; her temples generally accompanied 
these of the sun, and while bloody sacrifices or human 
victims were offered to Baal, bread, liquors, and perfumes 
were presented to Astarté. She was also goddess of 
woods, and in groves consecrate! to her, such Lascivious- 
ness was committed as rendered her worship infamous, 
Cicero says, lib, iii. de Nat, Deorum, that their Astarté 
waa the Syrian Venus, born at Tyre, and wife of Adonis; 
very different from the Venus of Cyprus. On medals 
she is represented in a long habit; at other times with 
a short one; sometimes holding a large stick; some 
times she has a crown of rays; sometimes she is crowned 
with battlements, as the Venus of Ascalon. (See Pig. 207.) 
In a medal of Cæ-area she is ina short dress, with a 
man's head in her right hand, and Sanchoniathon says 
that she was represented with a cow's head, or only with 
horns intended to represent the lunar rays, as in Fig. 
210, which is the copy of an ancient sculpture. 


in Omnecticut, a sinall river of 
nto the Saugatuck. 
a Sia a of Nemaha co., 
pe 


Fig. 210. — ASHTORETH, or ASTARTÉ, 


Ashton. in Minois, a township of Lee co. 

Ach ton, in Jowa, a village of Monona co.,2 m. N. by 
w Unawa, 

Ach ton. in Missouri, a post-office of Clarke co, 

Ash ton. in Jn»sylvania, n village of Carbon co. 115 
m. N.E. of Harrisburg. It is largely engaged in coal- 


n K- 

As ony in Rhode Island, u post-office of Providence co. 

Ash ton. in Wisconsin, n post-office of Dane co. 

Ash‘ton-under-Lyne, « borough of England, in 
Lancashire, on the Tame, 157 m. N. by W. of London, 
and 7 E.N.E. of Manchester, — Extevalve manu- 
factures of cotton, calicoes, ginghums, Ac. Zop. of 
parish, 71,181; of borough, 40,000, 

Ash’uelot, in New Hamprhire, a river falling into the 
Connecticut river, 

‘fice of Cheshire co, 

le, in Alabama, a post-village and cap. of St. 

‘This county is full 


Clair co., 120 m. N. of Montgomery. 
of bituminous coal, 
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Ash’ ville, in North Curolina, a post-village and cap. of 
Buncombe co. 256 m W. of Kaleigh. It has a bank, 
and isa flourishing place. . 

Ash-Wednesday is the name given to the first day 
of Lent, trom the Koman Catholic ceremony of strewing 
ashes on the head, asa sign of penitence. The ashes 
usal on this day are sald to be those of the palms con- 
secrated on the Paim-Sunday before. The ashes are 
first cousecrated on the altar, then sprinkled with holy 
Water, and afterward strewed on the heads of the 
priests and the assembled people, the officiating priest 
repeating the words, “* Remember that thou art dust, and 
hult return to dust.” The ceremony is said to have been 


introduced into the Church by Pope Gregory the Great. 
In the Church of England, a commination service is ap- 
pointed to be read on this day, containing the curses de- 
nounced against impenitent sinners. 

Ash-Weed, n. 2 Au herb of the tribe Angelicida, 
named also goat-fout, herb-gerurd, gout-weed, Ac. 

Ash’ wood, in Tum, n post-office of Maury co. 

Ash’y, u. Belonging to ashes ; having the color of ashes; 
pale; composed of ashes. 

~ OF I bave seen a timely partest ghost 

Of ashy semblance, meagre, pale, and bloodless." — Shake. 

Ash’y-pale, a. Pale as ashes. 

rent crimson shame and anger, ay pale. 

Asin, (ñ'shah.) [Lat. and Gr. Aria ; Ger. Asien ; perhaps 
from Scr. ushoc, aurora. See also ASK ENA. ] Asia, the 
largest of the great divisions of the earth, the birthplace 
and cradle of the human race, the mother of nations, re- 
ligivns, and states; of languages, arts, and sciences; rich 
in all natural gilts and historic memories; the theatre 
of human progression in ancient times, and still exbib- 
iting. iu many parts, the same characteristic traits which 
distinguished it centuries ugo,—presents tu our study an 
immense assemblage of facts that cannot be condensed 
in the space of a few columus. We, therefore, in offering 
below a generalized summary of its geographical history, 
and principal divisions, have to refer the reader for more 
minute details to the various names of countries, Ac. it 
contains, each in its alphabetical place in this work. 

I. Hisrony.—The geographical knowledge of A. may be 
considered as commencing with its western countries, 
and with Greece, the once of our present civilization. 
Judwa and Phoenicia are the quarters from which the 
earliest information comes, and this knowledge became 
extended in the Sth century b. c. The conquests of 
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Alexander the Great, and, after him, the Romans, did 
much to arouse the spirit of discovery; but in this they 
were surpassed by the Saracens or Arabs, who pene 
trated all over this continent, with the exception of Bi- 
beria and that region bordering on the Arctic ocean. The 
latter was by them supposed to contain the castle of two 
enormous giants, Gog and Magog, the search after which 
impelled the caliphs to send forth many exploratory ex- 
peditiona, one of which returned with a formidable no- 
count of this fortress, This fable was so implicitly be 
lieved at the time, that the castle figures conspicuously 
in all the maps of the middle ages. In Europe. the 
crusades first drew attention to the Eastern world, and 
intercourse was niso created by an emlassy from the 
Pope being sent to the Mongols, who had invaded Europe 
as far as Hungary and Silesia, About the same time, 
owing to the revival of commerce among the maritime 
cities of Italy, two Venetian nobles of enterprising 
spirit, named Polo, visited Hokhara, and from thence 
Cambalu, the conrt of Kublai, surnamed the Great Ahan, 
who was the inheritor of the conquests of Jenghis in 
China and other countries. They a second time trav- 
elled through the Farther Bast, taking with them the 
son of one of them, Marco Polo (q. r to whom man- 
kind is indebted for the earliest work of travel known 
of A, Cithay, as N. China was then called, with Orm- 
balu, its cap. (the modern Pekin), excited their wonder, 
the latter surpassing in magnificence any city of Europe 
nt that time. They afterward visited Mangi, or S. China, 
whose cap., Quineat, or the Celestial City,” is ulao de- 
scribed in glowing colors. Marco heard also of Lipangu, 
or Japan, as a rich insular empire, which the great khan 
had been unable to subdue. Retarning, the travellers 
passed through India and Syria to Trebizonde, and 
reached Venice after an absence of 24 years. In the 
beginning of the Lith century, Juan de Monte Corvino, a 
Minorite friar, went on a religious mission, and pene- 
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trated to Cambalu, where he resided for many years, 
made many couverta, and even caused himself to be 
made archbishop of that city. Another, Oderic of 
Portenau, also describes a voyage made to ludia, the 
Oriental Archipelago, and China, and bis return by way 
of ihibet. At the end of this century, Europe resounded 
with the triumphs and conquests of Timour the Great; 
and Heury LIL, of Castile, sent two successive embassies 
to the court of the Turtar conqueror, the last of which 
was in 1403, under Clavijo, who sojourned at Sumarcand, 
and has given us an 3 accountof that munerch, 
his court, and policy. In 14¥7, Vasco de Gama doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope, and arrived at Calicut in India, 
The Portuguese followed him, and in 20 years establish- 
ed forts and settlements iu Hindostan, and the Malayan 
islands, and even tried to get a ting in China. In the 
17th century, a body of French mis-ionaries, eminent 
for their scientific acquirements, obtained permission 
to reside in Pekin, and made a survey of China and the 
adjacent countries. ‘The materials thus collected were 
sent to France and arranged Ly D’Anville. In 1036, 
Broughton, an English surgeon, found taver with Shah 
Jehan, the Great Mogul, or emperor of Hindostan, who 
ve him the privilege of tree commerce throughout his 
minions, and promised to allow the sume to all the 
English who should come to Bengal. This was com- 
Municated to the English governor of Surat, a place 
where this people had already established a tradi 
factory. In consequence of Kon peepee the Engli»! 
company sent out from England, in 1140, two ships to 
Bengal, and thus formed the nucleus of a vast com- 
merce, which in course of years led to the territorial con- 
uest and absorption of nearly the whole of Hindostan, 
fhe southern part of A. having thus become known, the 
discovery of that division of the continent N.of the Altai 
was reserved for Kusin, which country, about the mid- 
dle of the 15th century, having conquered the Cossacks, 
engaged that hardy race to explore and conquer for her 
the vast region of Siberia. ‘This wos gradually done fur 
40 years, until 1634, when Limet Kopiloff reached 
the Gulf of Ochotsk. Another division marched to the 
Amoor, but were driven back by the Chinese.) he English 
and Dutch, during this time, were engaged in the attempt 
to reach China by way of the Arctic ocean; Middleton, 
Hudson, Barentz, and other navigutors, tried this 
sage, but none of them reached beyond the Gulf of 
Oby, to the E. of Nova Zembla. In 1640, buwever, Cos- 
sack expeditions sailed down the rivers Lenn, Alaska, 
and Colima; and in 1646, they explored the extreme 
N.E. peninsula of A. inhabited arae Tehutchis. To- 
ward ihe end of the century, Behring discovered the 
most K. capeof A.; and, in conjunction with 'churikoff, 
afterward made a voyage to America. Sulsequent ex- 
peditions, as those of W rangel, Beechey. Cook, Ferunse, 
and Broughton, did much to explore the E. boundary 
of Asiatic Russia, and its connection with Jesso, Japan, 
and China, The entire const of A. bas thus been ex- 
pore: and in a great measure possessed by Europeans, 
he chain of the Himaluyas hus Leen surveyed, and its 
heights determined. Thilet has been explored by 
Turner and Moorcroft, Cabocl and Afghanistan by 
Elphinstone. and Bokhara by Burnes and Wolff Rus- 
sian embassies, sent overland to China, have crused the 
Great Mongolian desert; as has also Pallas, and Hum- 
boldt. Siberian, and the region of the Amoor, bas be- 
como known to us by the adventurous researches of 
Atkinson ; and in Central A. the brothers Schlagentweit, 
in 1856, passed over the Kuenluen mountains, u feat 
never before attempted, An Hungarian traveller, Ar- 
minins Vambéry, accomplished, in 1563, a perilous 
journey from Teheran through the wilds of the Turcoman 
deserts to Sumarcand. Within the last few years, Russia 
has slowly, and with difficulty, achieved the conquest of 
the provinces of the Caucasus, Their brave inhabitants, 
though suljngated by force of arms, nre still unsul . dued 
in spirit; ena; refusing to live under the yoke ot the 
conquerors, are incessantly emigrating into n region of 
Eastern Turkey bounded * the Tigris uud the deserts 
of Central Persia; which, owing to their industry, ia 
rapidly improving. In another direction, Kussia is also 
slowly, but 1 extending her Southern Asian 
frontier, and is promising to be the rival of Great Bri- 
tain for the retention of the trade with China and Cen- 
tral Asia. In 1858, the Russianized Tartar, Valikbanetl, 
explored in dixguise the region between the Kussian 
ontpost Fort Verne and Kashgar; and it is surmised 
that this nation is seeking gradually to extend ber terri- 
torial conquests even to the N.W. confines of British In- 
dia. Finally, it may be said that there are still portions 
of the vast centre of this continent which are almost 
terræ incognita at the present day. 

II. Topograrny.—A. extends from Lat. 10° 20”, and, 
inclusive of the archipelago of islands belonging to it, 
from Lat. 10° 19 8 to rd N. From W. to E. it occupies 
from 26° to 190° E. Lon, The most northerly point of 
the continent is Cape Sievero Vostotelofla, Lat. 78° 25 
N.; easterly, Cape Trchukotskoi-noss, 190° E. Lon.; 
southerly, Cape Komania, Lat. 19 18 N.; and the most 
westerly, pe Baba, in Natolin, 26° E. Lon. — 
length E. to W. from Behring ss straits to the nelles, 
may be taken as 7,500 m.; its greatest brewulth, from 
North-Enst cape in Siberia, te Cape Romania at the ex- 
treme end of the Malayan peninsula, at about 6,200 m. 
Area, Estimated to be about 17,805,146 sq. m., being over 
4 times the size of Kurope,— Asin is washed on the N 
by the Arctic sea; on the E. by the Pacific ocean, which 
separates it from the American continent; on the 8 by the 
Indian ocean, which lies between it and Australia; while 
on the W. it is divided from Africa by the Red sen and 
Gulf of Aden; and from Europe, by the Mediterrunesu 
and Agean seas, the Dardauelles, the black sea, and the 
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Ural mountains. The principal straits of A. are, Beh- 
ring’s, dividing it from N. America; Corea, between 
China and Japan; Formosa, separating that island from 
China; Perouse, and Saugor in Japan; Malacca, between 
the island of Sumatra aud the Malayan peninsula; Or- 
muz, Bab-el-mandeb, the Dardanelles, und the Bospho- 
rus or Strait of Constantinople. Of bays and guys, the 
most remarkable are the sea of Kara, and gulfs of Obi 
and Khatanskaia, on the N.; all connected with the 
Arctic ocean. The seas of Anadyr, Kamtschatka, and 
Okhotsk, on the N.E.; the sea of Japan, Gulf of Turtary, 
and Yellow sea, on the E.; and the China sea, and Gulf 
of Tonquin, on the S. E.; all connected with the Pacific. 
The gulfs of Siam and Martaban, the Bay of Bengal, the 
Arabian and Red seas, and the gulfs of Cumbay and 
Cuich, together with the Persian gulf, all form a junction 
with the Indian ocean. ‘There are, besides, the Gulfs of the 
Levant, and Archipelago; and seas of Marmora, the Eu- 
xine, and that of Azoff, all associated with the Mediterra- 
nean — Rivers. A. in. like America, a continent possessing 
rivers of the first magnitude. Of such are the Oby, the Ye- 
nesei, and the Lena, flowing into the Arctic ocean. Enter- 
ing the Pacific are the Amoor or Saghalien, the Hoang-Ho, 
Yang-tse-Kiang, and the Cambodia; and falling into the 
Indian ocean are the Irrawaddy, Brahmapootra, Ganges, 
Godavery, and the Indus. In the W., the Jihoun and 
Sihoun empty into the seaof Azoff. With the excep- 
tions of the Amazon and the Mississippi, the Obi has 
the largest basin of any river in the world. The lengths 
of some of these rivers ure as follows: Yang-tse-Kiang, 
2.880 m.; Yenesei, 2,300; Amoor, 2,641; Lena, 2,400; 
Obi, 2,000; Hoang-Ho, 2,000; Indus, 1,700; Ganges, 
1,557; Brahmapootra, 1,500; Irrawaddy, 1,200. — Lakes. 
A. possesses the largest inland lake in the world, viz., 
the Caspian sea, covering an area of 140,000 sq. m.; the 
other large lakes are Aral, Baikal, Van, and Balkash, 
and there are numerous smaller ones, — Mountains. The 
principal systems are those of the Himalayas, the Altai, 
the Thian-shan, and the Kuenluen. These generally 
run parallel with the equator, and form the great cen- 
tral table-land of 4, the most extensive on the globe. 
The entire length of the Himalayan chain, from Assam 
to the W. of the IIindoo-Coosh, is about 1,800 m., with 
peaks which are the loftiest on earth. Among these, 
Chumulari rises to nearly 24,000 fect above sea-level; 
Comsanthan, to close on 25,000; Jamnobri and Nanda 
Dewi to about 26,000 each; Dhawalagiri, to 27,600; and 
Mount Everest, the monarch of all mountains, to 29,100 
feet. Many of the passes of this range are above 15,000 
feet, while some reach even to as high as 18,000 and 
19,000 feet above sea-level. On the N. of these mountains, 
the perpetual snow-line is at 16,620 feet; on the 8., 
12,981. The Altai mountain system extends, under 
various names, from the confluence of the Oby and Ir- 
tish, tu Bast Cape: their whole length is about 5,000 m., 
and their breadth varies from about 400 to 1,000. The 
Thian-shan, or Celestial mountains, have their rise in 
Tartary, and, taking a course nearly along the 42d par- 
allel of N. Lat., terminate in the great desert of Gobi. 
Their highest summit is the Bogdo-Oöla, a huge snow- 
clad elevation rising abruptly from a flat steppe, and 
held as sacred by the Kalmucks. The Kuenluen moun- 
tains run nearly parallel with the Celestials, and also, 
in some places, with the range of the Hindoo-Coosh. 
They rise a little to the E. of the 100th degree of E. Lon., 
and, under a variety of names, take a course W. and N.W., 
and skirting the Caspian and Black seas on the S., finally 
terminate to the W. of the latter. These are the prin- 
cipal mountains, but other chains exist, which are com- 
paratively but little known. Volcanoes in active opera- 
tion are found in Iceland, the island of Jan Mayen, and 
in Kamtschatka. Earthquakes are frequent, and occur 
at times with considerable violence. — Deserts, Steppes, 
Plateaux, dr. The principal portion of the great coun- 
try known as Central A. is composed of vast deserts, 
called more generally steppes. Of these the most exten- 
sive is Gobi, or the Great Steppe, lying to the N. of the 
Kuenluen mountains, on the W. between the latter and 
the Thian-shan range, and on the E. between it and the 
Altai. This is all asandy waste of vast and imperfectly 
known extent. The Gobi-shamo Steppe or “ Sand sea,” 
extends about 1,200 m. in length, and has a width of be- 
tween 500 and 700. The country which isincluded between 
the two branches of the Kuenluen range, the Nan-shan, 
and Bayan Kara mountains, is called Khoo-khoo-noor, 
from a lake of that name. This region is but little 
known. The plateau of Yu-nan, which forms the most 
southerly portion of the great table-land of Eastern A., 
has an extremely diversified surface, comprising moun- 
tains, in some places above the snow-line, and small 
valleys and plains. The great salt desert of Irak-Ajemee, 
in Persia, has a length of about 300 m, by a breadth of 
210.—Jslands. The principal are those of Japan, Sagha- 
lien, Formosa, the Philippines, the islands of the Eastern 
or Malay Archipelago, Ceylon, &c. 

III. Mtnerats.— A. abounds in gold, and precious 
stones in great variety; diamonds are found in Hindos- 
tan, the Ural mountains, Borneo, Ceylon, &c.; gold in 
the Altai chain; silver in China, Annam, Asiatic Russia, 
&c.; tin in Banca, and the islands of the Malayan archi- 

lago; copper, iron, and mercury in Japan, China, 
Hindostan. Ceylon, ke; coal has been met with in 
Northern China, Bengal, and other localities; and salt 
is very generally diffused over the entire surface of the 
continent, 

IV. Botany.—The following table will give a promi- 
nent view of the more important botanical productions 
of 4. — Forest Trees: Bamboo, Birch, Chestnut, Cy- 
press, Fir, Larch, Mangrove, Myrtle, Oak, Palm, Pine, 
Plantain, Buna, Poplar, Teak, and Willmo.— HRD- 
Woops: Alves, Kagle-wood, Ebony, Iron-wood, Lingoa, 
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Rose-wood, Sandal-wood.— Fnurrs: Almond, Apple, 
Apricat, Banana, Banyan, Betel, Bignenia, Area. uit, 
Cashew, Citron, Cocoa, Coffee, Date, Dunon, Fig, Guana, 
Guava, Jambon, Lemon, Lime, Mangosteen, Mulberry, 
Olive, Orange, Pundanus, Peach, Pear, Plum, Pumegran- 
ate. Siadduck, Tamarind, Vine, Walnut. — Spick-TREES : 
Camphor, Cassia, Cinnamon, Clove, Mace, Nutmeg, &c. 
There are also several species which cannot be conven- 
iently classed under either of the 4 foregoing heads, us 
the chumpaka, malor, and tanjang, all flower-bearing 
trees; the touki, the faung, the tallow-tree. the upas, the 
most deadly of vegetable poisons; the cotton-tree, and, 
above all, the (ea-plant. The other kinds of vegetation 
are not less abundant. Grain of every kind is grown 
with but little labor, and generally yields two crops an- 
nually. The leguminous plants are common, as, peas, 
beans, lentils, und the less-known kinds of the lotus, 
moo, murhus, tamea, tour, koll, &. A root called kat- 
chill supplies the place of the American potato; but this 
last root, as well as the yam, is abundantly cultivated, 
especially in China aud the E peninsula of India, This 
is also the native home of the arrow-rovt, galanga, ja- 
lap, sarsaparilla, datura, anise, opium, and other drugs. 
The fle ds abound in flax, hemp, tobacco, and flowers of 
every hue. Dye-plants are very numerous; the sugar- 
cane grows Inxuriantly, and many odoriferous gums are 
met with. Lindley estimates the gross number of spe- 
cies of the plants of A. to be 86,000. 

V. ZodLocy.— A. is the natal country of all the more 
useful species of animals, excepting, perhaps. the sheep. 
From this continent came originally, the ox, horse, 
camel, goat, ass; together with the whole race of do- 
mestic poultry, excepting the turkey, which is a denizen 
of the New World. Of the ox-tribe, are the Asiatic, or 
common ox (Bos Taurus of Linneeus), the aurochs, the 
buffalo, and the yak. Among sheep, the argali is found 
in Siberia and the northern countries. Of goats, the An- 
gora goat, the Thibet goat, and the ibex; and the do- 
mestic species, Cupra hircus, are the most noted varie- 
ties. The elk is common to Siberia and Mongolia. 
Deer and antelopes are also found. The elephant, horse, 
ass, and hog, have their home in the forests and plains 
of this continent; and the dziggetai, a creature interme- 
diate in size between the horse and ass, still runs wild in 
the Asiatic deserts; like his congeners, he is gregarious, 
and like them, too, his numbers seem almost unlimited, 
A similar remark will apply to the Kovlan, or wild ass. 
Two species of the rhinoceros are peculiar to Asia and the 
Indian islands: the latter are distinguished by a double 
horn like the A. Africanus. Tropicul A. possesses most 
of the fiercer Carnivora: lions, tigers, leopards, black 
panthers, ounces, and tiger-cats, of the feline genus; 
wolves, hyenas, and jackals, of the dog tribe. The lion 
is, however, becoming very rare in A.; he is now found 
only in the deserts of Mesopotamia, Persia, and India, 
and perhaps in some parts of China. The dog and fox, 
in all their varieties, are common throughout this con- 
tivent. The smaller Carnivora also abound, as the mar- 
tens, civets, mangousti or ichneumon, which attacks and 
destroys the most dangerous serpents; bears, badgers, 
gluttons, sea-otters, walruses, seals, &c. The ornithol- 
ogy of A. is less rich than its mammalogy. It includes 
eagles, vultures, falcons, buzzards, with nearly all the 
varieties of domestic and game-fowls. Sony-birds are 
very scarce. Among reptiles are the Python and other 
Venomous serpents, alligators, lizards, turtles, &c. The 
sea and rivers swarm with fish of all kinds, The insect 
tribe is numerous throughout the whole continent; and 
the ravages of the locust in Arabia, Syria, &c., are far 
more dreaded than the attacks of wild animals, 


f 2.— ELEPHANT WITH HOWDAH. 
(From Major Luard's Views in India.“) 

VI. METEOROLOGY. — Although A. is mostly within the 
temperate zone, it is generally colder than might be 
supposed by the indications of its latitude. In the cen- 

B. parts the extremes both of cold and heat 
4 at table-land is both dry and cold; but 
to give a general and comprehensive definition, A. may | 
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be said to be cold in the N., wet and cold in the E., dry 
and hot in the S.W., and wet and hot in the S., where 
the year is divided only into two seasons, a wet and a 
dry. Here the monsoons blow from April to Sept. from 
the S. W, and from Sept. to April from the N. E. It is 
from this peculiarity that they have received their name, 
which, in the Malay language, signifies a season. The 
suffocating simoom sweeps the Syrian and Arabian des- 
erts, whilst typhoons carry their terrors across Persin, 
and the S. E. countries generally. In China every variety 
of climate is experienced, in accordance with the differ- 
ence of latitude in which it lies, and with other causes 
which combine to give it this character. Although its 
capital is in the same latitude as Naples, in winter it 
has the atmosphere of the N. of Europe, and in summer 
the temperature of Egypt 

VII. Races or Max. — The natives proper of A. belong 
to the three distinct types of the Caucasian, the Mongo- 
lian, and the Malay. The first of these families com- 
prises all the aboriginal inhabitants of the mountainous 
region lying between the Black and Caspian seas, from 
about 35° to 42° of N. Lat. It includes the mountain- 
eers of the valleys of the Caucasus, as the Alasians, 
Lesghians, and Kisti; and, in the more level country 
lying to the S. of the Caucasus, the Georgians, Mingre- 
lians, and Armenians. The Caucasian family also com- 


Fig. 213. — CAUCASIAN TYPE. 
prises the independent Tartar tribes, Kurds, Druses, 


Arabs, Persians, Hindoos, Afghans, &c. The Mongolian, 
or 2d great aboriginal race, occupies all Thibet, Central 
A., China, Japan, Mantchouria, and the country of the 
Samoyedes. Finally, the Malay family have their habi- 
tat in Siam, Malacca, und the islands of the Indian Ar- 
chipelago generally. 

VIII. Pouiticat DIVISIONS, POPULATION, AND FortigN 
Possessions, IN 1871. Compiled from the latest and 
best authorities. 


Cob fix K. 


POPULATION. 


429,000,000 

DES 34,785,321 
s z 10,000,000 
6.000,000 
15,000,000 


Chinese empire. 
Japanese empire, 
Persia, ` . . 
Kingdom of Siam, s . 8 
Annam, or empire of Cochin-China, 
Afghanistan, . è . . $ 10,000,000 
Beloochistan, TE à ate 600,000 
Independent States and Tribes: 
Arabs, Turcomans, Usbecks, Tartars, Cau- 
casians, Malays, &c. à A 2 . 
FOREIGN POSSESSIONS: 
Great Britain: British and Farther India, 
Ceylon, Straits Settlements, Hong 
Kong, Aden, Labuan, &c. es 
France: Settlements on coasts of Malabar, 
Coromandel, e. . 227,063 
Cochin-China (Saigon), . 979,116 
Russia: Siberia, Ural Provinces, Trans- 
Caucasus, 40. 
Turkey: Asia Minor (Natolia), Mesopota- 
mia, Kurdistan, Arabiar Provinces, 
Syria. &c. š 8 . about 
Holland : Netherlands — East Indies, Java, 
Sumatra, Banca, &. a P 8 
Spain: Philippine Isles. e . è 
Portugal: Goa, and Settlements in Hindos- 
tan, . . . . 474,185 
China, Macao, &c. 152,882 
Indian Archipelago, . 850,300 1,477,367 


(Est. for 1877, 824,548,500.) 762,079,528, 

TX. Rewierons.— The four pre-eminent religious 
creeds ruling on this continent are, Brahminism, Buddh- 
ism, Mohammedanism, and Christianity; but there ex- 
ist numerous other sects, many of which are but little 
known. Hindostan is the principal seat of the religion 
of Brahma, and Buddhism reigns omnipotent over Far- 
ther India, China, Japan, Mongolia, Thibet, and the 
Corea. In Independent Tartary, Afghanistan, Beloochis- 
tan, Persia, and Arabia, Islamism is professed, as it is, 
also, by the Tarturs and Turks of Siberia and Turkey. 
In Asiatic Russia, and in some parts of Asiatic Turkey, 


52,785,321 


150,767,851 


1,206,179 
9,151,478 


16,463,000 


20,523,742 
4,319,269 
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Christianity, in the form of the Greek Church, prevails. 
Of late years, a new religion, termed Babism (q. v.). has 
become extensively diffused over Hindostan and many 
countries of Central Asia; the superiority of whose te- 
nets will exert, it is believed, a powertul influence over 


the civilization and future destinies of the Asiatic races. 
Asi‘ago, a town of N. Italy, 4 m. N. of Vicenza, cele- 


brated for its manufactures of straw hats. A. is the 


chicf town of a district of 7 communes, the people of 
which speak a sort of bustard German; and they are 
supposed to descend from such of the ancient Cimbri 


that escaped after their great defeat by Marius, 101 B. c. 


Pop. 5,574. 
A’/sia Minor. See Natouta. 2 
Aslan, a. Belonging or relating to Asia; Asiatic. 
„Tue Asian churches. — Milton. 


A’/siareh, . (Lat. asiarcha; Gr. asiarches, from Asia, 
and archos, culer.) In the time of pro-consular Asia, one 
of the chief. or pontiffs who had the superintendence of 
the public games and religious mysteries or spectacles. 
The office of A. was annual, and subject to the approval 
of the pro-consul for renewal. 

Asiatic, a. Relating to Asia. 

—n. A native of Asia. 

Asiaticism, n. Imitation of the Asiatic manner. 

Asiat/ic, or Eastern, Archipelago. See Agca- 
PELAGO. 

Asiatic Societies. Associations formed for investi- 
gating the languages, literature, history, and archæology 
of Asia. Some of these exist in Asia, others in Europe, 
and in America. The oldest society of this kind is the 
Batavinasch Genootschap vun Kunsten en Wetenschapen, 
founded in Batavia, 1781. It was soon followed by the 
A. of Calcutta, founded by Sir William Jones. The first 
volume of its proceedings was published in 1788, under 
the title of Asiatic Resrarches, and was continued till 
1836. Other kindred societies in India followed. The 
first A. founded in Europe was the Société Asiatique of 
Paris, in 1822, whose published records, the Journal 
Asiatique, still appear. In 1823, the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain was founded, and in 1824 re- 
ceived a royal charter. It has also published an annual 
volume of its transactions. In 1845, the German 
Deutsche Morgenlindische Gesellschaft was instituted at 
Leipzig. In 1842, an American Oriental society was 
founded at Boston; and, in 1852, at Constantinople, 
appeared the Suciélé Asiatique. 

Aside’, adv. [a and side.] On side; to or on one side; 
not straight or perpendicular. 

The flames were blown aside, yet shone they ht, 

Fann'd by the wind, and gave a ruffled light. — 

Out of the right way; to another part. 

“ He had no brother; which, though it be a comfortable thing 
for kings to have, yet it draweth the subject's € yes a little aside.” 
Bacon. 

Apart; at a small distance; separate from. 

„He took him aside from the multitude. Mark vil. 33. 

To lay aside. To put off; to put away. 

To set aside, To put by fora particular use.—{ Law.) To 
annul; to make void; as, to set aside an award. 

Asil ida, n. pl. (Z001) A tribe of insects belonging to 
the sub-order Diptera, The gen. Asilus is the type of the 
tribe. They are very strong, predaceous insects, living 
upon live flies, humble-bees, and other insects, &c., which 
they chase and soon kill. Their flight is strong, and 
when on the wing they make a loud buzzing noise. 
They attack horses and cattle, and sometimes cause 
them great annoyance and irritation. 

Asi’lias, n. See AslAbæ. 

Asimi'na, n. See Axona. 

Asine’go, n. See AssIxIdo. 

Asinel’Li, Gueraxrpo, and his brother, were two Bolog- 
nese architects of the 12th century. Among their works 
may be mentioned the tower of Bologna, and a leaning 
tower, La Garizenda. 

As'inine, a. [Lat. asininus, from, asinus, an ass.) Be- 
longing to or resembling the ass. 

Asi’tia, n. (Gr., from a, priv., and sitos, food.) (Med.) 
Abstinence from food; want of appetite. 

As’ius, an elegiac poet of Samos, who flourished in the 
5th or 6th century B. c., and whose fragmentary poems 
have been published by Diinzer, (Cologne, 1840, Svo.) 

Ask, v.a. [A. S. ascian, acsian, or azian; probably from 
asecan, to search, to seek ont, to inquire.] To request; 
to demand; to petition; to beg; to solicit; to entreat. 

“When thou dost ask me blessing, I'll kneel down, and ask of 
thee forgiveness.”"—Shaks. ` 

—To seek for by interrogation; to question. 

He asked the way to Chester.” —Shaks. 

—To inquire of; to interrogate. 

“Sent priests.... to ask him, who art thou ?"—Jodn l. 19. 

—To require; to demand; to claim 

“Ask me never so much dowry aud gitt.“— Gen. xxxiv. 12. 

Ask, v.n. To request or petition; to beg; generally 
with for. 

“If he ash for bread, will he give him a stone?“ — Matt. vii. 9. 


—To make inquiry or seek by request; sometimes with 


Sor, or after. 


“Ask the old paths, where is the good ` 
in. l. vl. 10. nnn 


“ Wherefore dost thou ask after my name ?""—Gen. xxxii. 12. 
Askance’, Askant’, adv. 


of the eye. 


“At this, Achilles roll'd his furious eyes, 
Fixed on the king askant."— Dryden. 


“Zelmare, keeping a countenance askance, as she understood 


him uot....""—Sidney. 


(Dut. schuins, away, ob- 
lique; probably allied to It. scansare, to turn or slip 
aside.) Awry; sideways; obliquely; toward one corner 


ASP 


Ask’er, n. A petitioner; an inquirer. 
(Zul.) An old name of the wuter- newt. Written also 


ask. 

| Askew’, adv. [Ger. schief. from schieben, to push, to 
shove; closely allied to askance.) With a wry look; 
aside ; obliquely; askant; coutemptuously. 

“Then take it, sir, as it was writ, 
Nor look askew at what it saith; 
There = not petition ia it."—Prior, 

As‘kew, Axx», an English martyr, daughter of Sir W. 

| Askew,a Lincolnshire knight, B. 1529; she was burned 
at the stake, 1546, for maintaining the doctrines of the 
Reformation. She died with great serenity, and as she 
said herself, “for her Lord and Muster.“ 

As’/kew, in Arkansas, a post-office of Phillips co. 

Asking, p.a. Requesting; petitioning; interrogating ; 
inquiring. 

—n. The making of a request; a petition. 

As’koe, a small Danish island in the Belt; Lat. 54° 54’ 
N.; Lon, 11° 20’ E. 

Alan, ASLa‘Ni, or ASSEKLA'XI. (Com.) A name given to 
the Dutch dollar, in most parts of the Levant. It is of 
silver, but much alloyed, and is current for from 115 to 
120 aspers. 

Aslant’, a. or adr. Ona slant; on one side; obliquely ; 
not perpendicularly. 

“ There is a willow grows aslant a brook, 
That shews his hoar leaves in the glassy stream.”"—Shaks. 

Asleep’, adv. aud d. In, or to sleep; sleeping; at rest. 

„How many thousands of my poorest subjects 
Are at this hour asleep/ O geute sleep, 
Nature's soft nurse, how have | frighted thee !""—Shaks. 

—Figuratively, it is used for dead. 

( Naut.) Applied to the state of the sails when the wind 
is just strong enough to fill without shaking them. — 
urceater. 

Aslope’, adv. and a. On slope; with leaning or inclina- 
tion; obliquely; with declivity or descent. 

“Set them not upright, but aslope, a reasonable depth under 
the ground.”— Bacon. 

Asmannshau’sen, a village on the banks of the 
Rhine, below Rüdesheim, in Nassau, celebrated for the 
excellent wine produced on hills of blue slate in its 
vicinity. The red kind of A. wine is the more valuable; 
its color is peculiar. It retains its value only 3 or 4 
years; after which it becomes worse every year, and 
precipitates the whole of its red coloring matter, It is 
difficult, but not impossible to transport it across the 
Atlantic. 

Asma’ raphy, n. [Or. asma, a song, and grapho, 
to write.) The art of writing songs (n.) 

As mo deus, n. [Lat., from Heb. aschmedai, the des- 
olator, the destroying angel; probably the same as 
ABADDON, q. v.] An evil spirit, which in Tobit is repre- 
sented as loving Sara, the duughter of Raguel, and caus- 
ing the death of seven husbands; but Tobias, instructed 
by Rachel, having burned the heart and liver of a fish 
on “the ashes of the perfumes,” “ the evil spirit fled into 
the utmost parts of Egypt. and the angel bound him.” 
(Tob. viii. 1 to 3.) Since the Talmud calls A. “king of 
the demons,” some identify him with Beelzebub, and 
others with Azrael. 

Asmo’nrans. See MACCABEES. 

As‘nieres, a village of France, on the river Seine, 4 m. 
N.W. of Paris, known in history for the fights of the 
Paris communists with the government troops in April, 
1871. Pop. 5,782. 

Asoakh’, d. Ina state of soaking; soaking in water. 

Aso’des, n. [Or. from ase, disgust, and odes.) (Med.) A 
fever accompanied with anxiety and nausea, 

A’sola, a fortified town of N. Italy, on the Chiesa, 20 m. 
N.W. of Mantua; pop. 5,760. 

Asolo, a fortified town of N. Italy, 19 m. W. N. W. of 
Treviso; pop, 4,950. 

Aso’matous, a. (Gr. a. priv., and soma,a body.] With- 
out a body; incorporeal. (o.) 

Asp, N n. (Lat. and Gr. aspis; etymol. uncertain.) 
(Hul. ) species of venomons serpent, fam. Vrperida, 

often mentioned both by Greek and Roman writers (who, 

from the discrepancies in their accounts of it, appear to 
have known several noxious reptiles under this name): 
but most especially celebrated as the instrument chosen 
by Cleopatra to put an end to her existence after the 


Fig. 214.— TRE asp, (Naja Haje.) 


defeat of Mark Antony. It is believed that the trne asp 
is the serpent called by the Arabs Nja Haje. of a green 
color, marked obliquely with brown bands, and measur- 
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ing from 3 to 5 feet in length. The effects of its poison 
are most deadly; but it is asserted that its bite is the 
least painful of all the instruments uf death, and that its 
poison has some affinity with opium, though less disa- 
grevable in its operation. The name AsP is also gener- 
ally given to Vipera aspis, a native of 8. Europe. — See 
VireRriva. 

Aspalaso mos, n. [Or. aspalaz, a mole, and soma, 
a v.] (Physiol.) A genus of monsters in which there 
is imperfect development of the eyes. Also, a malforma- 
tion, in which the fissure and eventration extend chiefly 
upon the lower part of the abdomen. — Dunglison. 

As /athus, n. (B..) A gen. of plants, ord. Fabacee, 
tribe Lotee. Some tropical species yield a beautiful 
rose-colored wood. 

Aspara geee, n. pl. (Bot.) A tribe of plants, ord. Lili- 
uceez.— Diag. Stem usually fully developed, or if not, 
the leaves are coriaceous and permanent. Asparagus, q- 
v, is the principal genus of the tribe. 

Asparagine, ASPAR'AMIDE, n. (em.) A substance 
which exists ready formed in common asparagus (A. 
officinalis), in the marsh-mallow, in potatoes, chestnuts, 
&c. The juice obtained from the young shoots of aspar- 
agus, filtered and evaporated to a syrup, deposits, after 
standing for some days, hard brittle crystals of A., which 
may be purified by re-crystallization from water, and 
belong to the trimetric system. They are inodorous, 
have but a slight taste, and are permanent in the air. 
They dissolve in 11 parts of cold, and 4°44 parts of boil- 
ing water; the solution has a slight acid reaction. A. 
dissolves also in acids, and in alkalies. Sp. gr. 1-519 at 
14°C. Form. CHN, O 

Asparag’inous, a. Belonging to, or resembling, as- 


parugus. 

Asparagus. n. [Gr. asparagos; Lat. asparagus; Fr. 
asperge.) (Bot. and Hort.) A genus of plants, tribe As- 
purugee. e common A., A. officinalis, concentrates 
in itself the chief interest of the genus. It is one of the 
most delicate, 8 diffused, and anciently used 
of culinary vegetables. It is usually boiled and served 
without udmixture, and eaten with butter and salt; or 
the points of its shvots are cut into small pieces, and 
served in a manner similar to green peas. It has too 
delicate a flavor to be a mere ingredient in compound 
culinary preparations, or to admit, without detriment, of 
almost any vegetable accompaniment. The plant is 
thought to be diuretic, and is extensively employed as 
an alleviative of stone or gravel by the sedentary opera- 
tive classes of Paris. It wasin high esteem asa delicate 
eaculent among the ancient Greeks and Romans, and 
it continues to be held in esteem by a large portion of 
the modern civilized world. It was much praised by 
Cato and Columella, and is said to have been highly 
relished by Augustus Cesar. The plant usually grows to 


Fig. 215.— common aspariavs, (A. officinalis.) 
1. Stem with fruit. — 2. Flowers. — 3. Young shoot, natural size, 


the height of about 4 feet, and blooms from June till 


Angust. Each flower consists of « calyx of 6 deeply-cnt 
segments, — 6 stamens, one very short style, with its 
stigma cut into 3 divisions, — and a germen; and the 
fruit, which becomes developed from the last of these, is a 
scarlet globular berry, containing in its 4 ceils one or more 
perfect seeds. The annual shoots for esculent use rise from 
the roots in the months of April till July, and are often 
obtained in winter, but usually in an imperfect condi- 
tion, by various processes of forcing. Two principal vn- 
rieties are in cultivation, — the red-topped, with reddish 
green, full, and close heads, — and the green-topped, 
with green heads. not so close and plump as those of the 
red-topped. The successful and highly artistic modes of 
cultivating A.. with the view to producing it in full per- 
fection, are too numerous and complicated to be even men- 
tioned here. The mode which is now in favor with the 
Dest gardeners, is to sow carefully selected seed in spring. 
once in several years for a single pluntation; and when 
the plants are one year, or at most two years old, to 
transplant them into permanent beds: and to begin to 
cut off the annual shoots for esculent use in the 3d year 
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after transplantacion. The seed-beds are usually 4 feet 
broad ; the transplanted plants are generally in rows, at 
the distance of 9 inches from plant to plant, and of 12 or 
even 18 inches from row to row; and sometimes the 
seeds are sown in the permanent beds, and merely 
thinned out to the proper distance. The soil in every 
case is as nearly as possible a dry, sandy, light, mellow 
loam, trenched to the depth of 234 or 3 feet, and very pow- 
erfully mauured. A covering of dung or litter is laid 
over the beds in winter, to protect the plants from the 
frost; and in spring this covering is raked off the plants 
and dug into the alleys, and the beds are stirred with a fork 
in order to increase absorption of heat and air, and the 
infiltration and ascent of moisture. Plants raised ac- 
cording to this general method of culture will yield 
shoots in excellent condition from the 5th to the 15th or 
17th year after sowing; and they may be forced a week 
or two by warm coverings of dung upon the beds, or ex- 
tensively forced, but with the speedy death of the roots, 
by lifting the plants, and placing them on dung or tan 
beds. 


Aspar tates, n. pl. (Chem.) Aspartic acid is monobasic, 
the formula of its normal salts being C. IId MNO. It 
likewise forms busic salts or aspartates, the composition 
of which is not very clearly made out. The A. of the 
alkali-metals are soluble, and taste like broth. The 
active and inactive A. agree in composition, and in most 
of their properties, differing only in solubility, crystal- 
line form, and relation to polarized light. 

Aspar'tic Acid, Asparamic ACID, n. (Chem.) An 
isomeric acid, obtained either by the decomposition 
of asparagine, chiefly under the influence of acids or 
alkalies, or by the action of heat on the acid malate, 
maleate, or fumarate of ammonium. The acids obtained 
by these two processes are identical in composition, but 
differ in their relations to polarized light, the former 
being optically active, the latter inactive. A. acid crys- 
tallizes in small crystels belonging to the monoclinic 
system. It dissolves in water, and more easily in hydro- 
chloric, and in nitric acid. Sp. gr. 16613-16632 at 
125° C. Firm. 2C,U;NO,4. 

Aspa’sia, a celebrated Grecian courtesan, issued from 
a family of some note in Miletus, and was early distin- 
guished for her graces of mind and person. She came to 
Athens after the Persian war, and by her beauty and 
accomplishments soon attracted the attention of the 
leading men of that city. She engaged the affections 
of Pericles, who is said to have divorced his former wife 
in order to marry her. Their union was harmonious 
throughout; he preserved for her to the end of his life 
the same tenderness; she remained the confidante of 
the statesman’s schemes, and the sharer of his strug- 
gles. Their house was the resort of the wisdom and 
wit of Athens. Orators, poets, and philosophers came 
to listen to the eloquence of A.; and in their con- 
versation, which turned upon the politics, literature, 
and metaphysics of the age, they deferred to her author- 
ity. Plato says that she formed the best speakers of her 
time, and chief among them, Pericles himself. The sage 
Socrates was a frequent visitor at her salons, drawn 
thither, it is insinuated, by the double attraction of 
eloquence and beauty. Anaxagoras, Phidias, and Alci- 
biades, were also numbered among her admirers. The 
envy which assailed the administration of Pericles was 
unsparing in its attacks on his mistress. Jealousy of 
foreigners, and dislike of ſemule influence, combined to 
offend the prejudices of the mass. Her fearless specula- 
tion aroused their superstitious zeal. She shared the 
impeachment, and narrowly escaped the fate of her 
friend Anaxagoras. She was accused by Hermippus of 
disloyalty to the gods, and of introducing tree women 
into her house to gratify the impure tastes of Pericles, 
He himself pleaded her cause triumphantly, and A. was 
acquitted. She survived Pericles some years, and is re- 
ported to have married an obscure Athenian, Lysicles, 
whom she raised by her example and precept to be one 
of the leaders of the republic. 

As’pe, a town of Spain, in Valencia, 16 m. W. of Alicante; 


p- 7,903. 

Aspect, n. [Fr., from Lat. aspectus, from aspicio—ad, 
and specio, to look, to look at.] Look; air; appearance ; 
view. 

“They have the true aspect of a world lying in its rubbish.” Burnet. 

—Countenance; look; visage. 

“t Yet had his aspect nothing of severe, 
But such a face as promised him sincere.”—Dryden. 

—Point of view; position; situation. 

“ The setting sun 
Blowly descended ; and with right aspect 
Against the eastern gate of Paradise 
Levell'd his ev'ning rays.” —Milton. 

(Arch.) The quarter of the heavens to which the front 
of a building faces. Thus, a front to the north is said 
to have a north aspect. 

(Astron. and Astrol.) A. is an old term, almost dis- 
used, and of interest only because it may be met with in 
old works of considerable value. It denotes the situa- 
tion of the planete and stars with respect to each other. 
There are five different aspects: — 1, sextile aspect, when 
the planets or stars are 60° distant, and marked thus, &; 
2, the quartile or quadrate, when they are 90° distant, 
marked []; 3, trine, when 120° distant, marked N: 4, 
opposition, when 180° distant. marked S; and 5, con- 
junction, when both are in the same degree, marked 8. 
Kepler added 8 more. It is to be observed that these 
aspects, being first introduced by astrologers, were dis- 
tinguished into benign, malignant, and indifferent. 

Aspeet'ant. a. (Her.) Opposite to each other, as two 
beasts or birds. 

Aspen, Asp, u. [A.S esp; probably allied to Gr. asparro, 


to palpitate, to tremble, to quiver.) A species of pop-| As 


Asperm ous, a. 


ASPH 
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lar, with trembling leaves—the Populus tremula, genus | Asphodelus, As’pHopet, n, [Lat. asphod-lus; from 


PorvuLus, q. v. 
—a. Pertaining to, or resembling the aspen. 
“Oh! had the monster seen those lily hands 
Tremble like uspen leaves upon a jute.""—Shaka. 

Made of aspen-wood. 

Aspen Hill, in Tennessee, a post-office of Giles co. 

As ben Wall, in Virginia, a post-oftice of Charlotte co. 

As’per, a coin current in Egypt, of which 80 form a 
piastre; in Morocco and Algiers, 150 belong to a sequin. 
American value, about 1}¢ cents. 

Aspergil liform, a. (it.) Shaped as an aspergil- 
lum, or brush used to sprinkle holy water, as the stigmas 
of most grasses. 

Aspergil'lum, u. [L. Lat., from aspergo, to sprinkle; 
Fr. aspersor and aspergès.) A kind of brush used in 
the Catholic Church to sprinkle holy water. 

(Zul.) The watering-pot shell, a genus of conchiferous 
or bivalve mollusca, hun. Gastrochevide. The animal 
lives in a shelly tube, which is round, elongated, open 
above, where the siphonal end is generally ornamented 
with a series of ruffles, but closed below with a convex 
disc, which is perforated with numerous small holes, and 
having a minute fissure. 

Aspergillus, n. ( Bot.) A gen. of fungi, ord. Hyphomy- 
celes. The A. glaucus is well known as producing the 
blue mould of cheese. It is only common on cheese, 
lard, bread, &c.; Lut what is curious, it is found in the 
lungs and air cavities of birds. It gives a value to cheese, 
and its color is often imitated by fraudulent dealers by 
sticking bruss pins into the cheese, the verdigris formed 
from the pins giving it the color of mould. 

Asperifo'liate, Asperifo'lious, a. [Lat. asper, 
rough, and folium, a leaf.) (Bol.) That has rough leaves. 

Asperity, n. [Fr. aspérité; Lat. asperitas, from asper, 
rough.] Roughness of surface; ruggedness ; unevenness. 
—Hence, by analogy, roughness of sound or taste; — und 
metaphorically, harshness and disagreeableness of feel- 
ing, character, or manner; sharpness ; sourness; Morose- 
ness. 

(Gr. a, priv., and sperma, a seed.) 
(B 4.) Destitute of seeds. 

As’pern, a small village of Austria, on the Danube, 
about 2 m. from Vienna. Here, and in the neighboring 
village of Esslingen, were fought the tremendous battles 
of the 21st and 22d May, 1809, between the French grand 
army commanded by Napoleon, and the Austrians under 
the Archduke Charles. The French, after this continu- 
ous fighting, with vast loss to both sides, were obliged 
to retreat, und occupy the island of Lobau. 


Asperse’, v. a. [Lat. aspergo, aspersus, from ad, and 


sparga, to strew, to scatter; Gr. speiro, to sow.) To be- 
sprinkle with ill words or bespatter with slander; to 
calumniate; to befoul; to defy; to defame; to vilify. 

Aspers’er, n. One who asperses. 

Asper'sion, n. The act of aspersing; a sprinkling 
upon ;—calumny; defamation. 

(Eccl. Hist) The sprinkling with water in the sacra- 
ment of baptism. 

Asper’sive, adv. Tending to asperse; defamatory; 
slanderous; calumnious. 

Asper'sively, adv. In an aspersive manner. 

Asper’sory, a. Aspersive. (u) 

Aspet’'ti, 'liziaxo, a sculptor of Padua, B. in 1565. His 
mother was the sister of Titian. A. was a pupil of San- 
sovino, and produced many beautiful works in marble 
and bronze at Padua, Florence, and Pisa. D, 1607. 

Asphalt’, Asphal’tum, n. [Fr. asphalte; Gr. as- 
phaltos, probably from a, privative, and sphalo, to slip; 
from its use as a cement in ancient buildings.] (Ain. and 
Chem.) The Mineral Pitch, u variety of bitumen arising 
from the decomposition of vegetable matter. It is found 
in most parts of the world, and is the principal coloring 
matter of the dark indurated marl, or shale, found in 
coal districts. It occurs frequently floating on the sur- 
face of springs. There is one such in the island of 
Zante, which was at work in the time of Herodotus, and 
continues so at the present time. Great quantities are 
found on the shores, or floating on the surface, of the 
Dead sea, whence its name of Asphaltites, or Asphaltic 
lake. It is also artificially prepared from bitumen, and 
is largely used in Europe, and more recently in America, 
as a material for paving. It has the advantage of 
being very easy to repair.—The mineral A. is a mix- 
ture of different hydrocarbons, part of which are oxy- 
genated. Ordinarily, its character is thus: Amorphous. 
Lustre resembling that of black pitch. Color black and 
brownish-black. Bituminous odor. Melts in ordinary 
cases at 90° to 1000 C., and burns with a bright flame. 
Mostly or wholly soluble in oil of turpentine, and partly 
in alcohol. The more solid kinds graduate into the pit- 
tasphalts, or mineral tar, and have through these a grada- 
tion to petroleum. The fluid sorts change into the solid 
by the loss of a vaporizable portion on exposure, and 
also by a process of oxidation, which consists. Ist, in a 
loss of hydrogen; and, 2dly, in the oxygenation of a 
portion of the mass.— Comp. The A. from different lo- 
calities is very various in composition. Yet the true 
composition is not known to any oneof them. A. belongs 
to rocks of no particular age. The most abundant de- 
posits are superficial. But these are generally, if not 
always, connected with rock deposits containing some 
kind of bituminous material, or vegetable remains. 


| Asphalt’, v. a. To cover with asphalt. 


Asphal'tic, a. Pertaining to asphalt, or containing it. 
Asphal'tin, n. (en.) A black substance dissolved out 
of asphalt by oil of turpentine, insoluble in alcohol and 
ether. 
Asphal'tites, Lake. See Dean Sra. 
Asphal'tus, n. See ASPHALT, ASPHALTUM. 
phodels, n. pl. See ANTHERICER. 


Gr. a, priv., and sphallo, to surpass; a flower not surpassed 
in beauty.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Liliace.e. 
They are fine garden-plants, native of 8. Europe. The 
king's spear, A. luteus, is a plant of easy culture and 
rapid increase. Stem 3 ft. high, thickly invested with 
S-cornered, hollow leaves. Flowers yellow, in a long 
spike, reaching trom the top almost to the base of stem; 
blossoming in June. — The white or blanching asphodel, 
A. ramosus, is not so tall as the preceding, but has 
larger, white flowers. — The ancients planted A. near 
burying-plices, in order to supply the manes of the dead 
with nourishment. 
By those happy soul, who dwell 
In yellow m of asphodel.” — Pope. 

(Chem.) The bulbs of A. ramosus and other species are 
said to contain a fermentable substance from which al- 
cohol may Le prepared. According to Landerer, an ex- 
cellent glue may be obtained from the bulbs of the same 
species by Washing them with water, drying them thor- 
oughly in a stove, grinding them to course powder, aud 
mixing the powder with water. 

Asphy xia, Aspirxy,n. [Gr.. froma, priv.. and phyris, 
pulse; Fr. usphyxie.| ( Med.) A term which denotes that 
state of body during life in which the pulsation of the 
heart and arteries cannot Le perceived. In A., the action 
of the lungs is suspended, and the blood no longer un- 
dergoes that purifying process so necessary to life. 
Hence the body becomes filled with impure blood, the 
powers of sensation and voluntary motion are suspended, 
and, if the proper means of restoration are not resorted 
to, death will speedily ensue. A. may be produced by 
Various causes; as by whatever prevents the access of 
air to the lungs, as strangulition, drowning, choking, 
K.; or whatever interferes with the action of the nerves 
that me concerned in respiration, as paralysis, cold, 
stroke of the sun or lightning, &c. It may a 
duced by breathing an impure or a too rar 
phere. “Ju cases of A., Ur Trall says, “ atmospheric 
airis theonly remedy. The patient should be placed in a 
current ot fresh air, or fanned vigorously, and the tongue 
drawn forward. This last point is exceedingly im- 
portant, and lives have been lost by not properly 
tending toit. The tongue is paralyzed, and lies like a 
dead mechanical weight in the back part of the mouth, 
closing the glottis and completely excluding the atmos- 
pheric air from the Jungs. To favor the inclination of 
the tongue forward, the patient should be turned on one 
side, with the face inclining downward. When the pa- 
tient has been for a long time exposed to mephitic gases 
or vapors, or sulmerged, the restoration of the respira- 
tory function can olten be achieved as follows: Support 
the patient in a sitting posture, carry the arms gradn- 
ally upward und outward above the head, and then as 
gradually depress them downward and forward, the 
whole to be performed 16 to 18 times per minute; during 
the downward motion an attendant should press firmly 
against the abdominal muscles. The object is to imitate 
the respiratory motions as nearly as possible, by which 
means a sufficient quantity of air may be made to enter 
the Jungs to reinvigorate the circulation of the blood, 
and set the whole machinery of lile in motion again, 
The strangling is not occasioned, as is commonly sup- 
posed. by the water or noxious guses or vapors entering 
the lungs, but by the spasmodic closure of the glottis 
to keep them out.“ — Sce Drowsing, STRANGULATION, 
Surrocation, &c. 

As pie, n. Fr., an asp.) A serpent; the asp, q. v. 

(Cookery.) A savory meat-jelly moulded into a regular 
form, and containing portions of fowl. pume. fish, &c., 
usually with hard-boiled eggs and sliced pickles. — 
Webster. 

—( Oil of ), or oil of spike. See LAVANDULA. 

Aspid’ium, n. [Gr. aspidion, a little buckler.] (Bot.) 
A gen. of ferns, tribe II lypodea. The tronds of the 
species A. fragrans possess aromatic and slightly bitter 
properties, and have been used as a substitute for tea. 

Aspidu’ra, n. pl. Gr. aspis, a shield, oura, tail.) ( Pal.) 
A gen. of fossil star-fishes, so named from the buckler- 
like arrangement of the bony plates which protect the 
arms. They are peculiar tu the muschelkalk of Germany, 
and are closely related to the existing ophiura. 

As’pinwall, in Nebraska, u post-village of Nemahaco., 
on the Missouri river, 10 m. from Brownville ; pop. 572. 

As‘pinwall (so netimes called Coton), a flourishing 
sea-port of the United States of Colombia, situate on 
the small island of Manzanilla, in Navy Bay, Gulf of 
Mexico. This town was founded in 1552 by the Ameri- 
can Company who formed the Isthmus of Panama Rail- 
Toad, and named A. in honor of Col. Aspinwall, one of 
the original promoters. It has been ceded to the 
Company in perpetuity by the Government of New 
Granada. A. is the terminus, on the Atlantic side, of the 
above-mentioned line, 48 m. loug, Which terminates on 
the S. at Panama, on the Pacific. This route, connecting 
as it does the two great oceans, has been termed the 
highway of the world. A. is u handsome, well-built town, 
It will greatly increase in importance if the French 
engineer Ferdinand de Lesseps, notwithstanding polit- 
ical und material difficulties, carries out successfully his 
project of building an inter-oceanic canal across the 
isthmus, and succeeds in opening the Pacific Ocean to 
the fleets of the East. The company formed for that 
purpore in 1880, bought in 1881 the property of the 

anama railroad. There isa light-house on its point; 
but the harbor, though commodious, is quite open to 
the norther,” that scourge of the Mexican gulf. No 
fewer than 7 great lines of mail-steamers either touch 
at A. direct, or make it their port of destination via 
Panama. These are, the Atlantic and Pacific Steamship 
C. and Pacific Mail Steamship ©., connecting New 
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York and the North Pacific ports; the Central Ameri- Ass, n. [A- S. a; Lat. asinus; Gr, onos; Heb. athon, 


can S. S. O, connecting in a radius the Central Ameri- 
can ports; the British Pacific S. N. Co., Royal Mau S| 
X Cy, and West India and ific & N. Co.; and lastly, 
the steamers of La Om 7 Transatlintique, 
between St. Nazaire (France), the W. Indies, and A.— 
Pup. about 7,000. : = 
Aspirant, n. [Fr., from Lat. aspirans, aspiring.) One 
who aspires, breathes alter, or seeks with eagerness; a 
candidate. 
D, Aspiring; 1 W Sack tage P 
As’pirate, v. a. x rer, from 4 „ aspi- 
ch ag See ASPIR”. To pronounce with a breathing, or 
full emission of breath. 
—v. n. To be pronounced with full breath. 
A pirate, a. Pronounced with a full breath. 
—n. Aletter to whose articulation the force of a rough 
breathing is given.— Worcester. 
(Greek Gram.) l'he spiritus asper, an accent peculiar 
to the Greek marked thus (). and importing 
that the letter over which it is placed ought to be 
strongly aspirated, that is, pronounced as if an h were 
refixed. 
As'pirated, p-a. Uttered with a strong emission of 
breath ; aspirate. f 
Aspira'tion, n. [Fr.; Lat. aspiratio, from aspiro, as- 
piratus.) A breathing or panting after ; art of aspiring; 
eager pursuit or search after; ardent wish or desire for; 
ambition to reach or attain. 
“A soul —— the warmest aspiration after celestial be- 
atltude. — Watts. 
—The pronunciation of a letter with a full emission of 
breath. 
~H is only a guttural aspiration, |. e., a more forcible impulse 
of the from the lungs.""—Holder. 


Aspira’tor, n. (O.) An apparatus first devised by 
Brunner, 
for draw- 
ing a E 
stream of 
air through a tube or other 
vessel. The simplest form 
of it is a cylindrical vessel 
G (Fig. 216), of zinc or tin 

late, to hold water, hav- 

ngacock, A, near the bot- 
tom, and three apertures 
clused with corks, B, C. D, 
on the top. B is connected 
with the vessel through 
which the stream of air is 
to be drawn; Cis for the 
insertion of a thermome- 
ter; und D to pour in water. 
The vessel A betik filled 
with water, the apertures 
C and D closed, and the Fig. 216.— ASPIRATOR. 
cock A opened, the water 
runs out; and as air can only enter by the bent tube E, 
inserted into the opening B, a stream of air is drawn 
through the apparatus with which the other end of this 
tube is connected, the volume of air thus drawn through 
being exactly equal to that of the water which runs out 
at G. Instead of the metal cylinder, a glass vessel may 
be used, having a stop-cock at the lower part of its side. 

Aspire’, v.i. (Fr. aspirer, from Lat. aspiro, aspiratus, 
from ad, and spiro, to breathe.) To breathe or pant 
after; to desire or pursue rly; to aim at what is ele- 
vated, great, noble, or difficalt—Followed by to or after. 

“Aspiring to be , if angels fell, 
Aspiring to be — dp men rebel,” — le 
“To aspire after immortality."—Atterbury. 
—To rise; to tower; to soar. 


“My own breath fomen! 
Which flames an lch as berte aspire." — Waller. 
Aspir'er,n. One who aspires. 
Aspir’ „a. Ambitious; having an ardent desire to 
A! ay adv. I iri 
spiringly, adv. In an aspiring manner. 
Aspir’ ess, n. State of being ambitious; eager 
Py 7 to eminence. 
plenites, n. pl. [See AsPLENIOM.)] (Pal) A us 
of fossil ferns, — 2 a number of 12 — — a 
gore resemblance to the recent genus Asplenium. 
ost of them are found in the mines of Silesia. 
Asple’nium, n. [Lat, from Gr. a, priv., and splen, the 
spleen; from its supposed medicinal virtues.] A genus 
of ferns, tribe Poly; Its fructifications or sori are 
disposed in right lines along the under disc of the frond. 
A considerable number are described ; several are natives 
of the U. States. The dwarf spleenwort, A. trichomanes 
is a very beautiful little fern, common on rocks and old 
walls. The wall-rue spleenwort, A. ruta muraria, found 
in dry rocky places, is extremely small and delicate. The 
bird’s-nest spleenwort, A. nidus, native of Java, grows 
on the tops of trees, the leaves coming out in a circle, 
and forming a kind of umbel, in the middle of which 
birds make their nests. 
Asporta‘tion, n. [Lat. asportatin, from abs, from, and 
port, to carry.) (Law.) The act of feloniously carrying 
a thing away. In all larcenies, there must be both a 
3 — a omg away. 
Spro) amo, the largest of the rivers of Greece, 
—— 8 and, after a course of 100 m., falling 
into the Ionian 7 m. from Missolonghi. 
Asquint, adv. ut, schuinte, a slope, wryness; kin- 
dred with askance.) To the corner or angle of the eye; 
obliquely; toward one side. 
“A single guide may direct the way better than five hundred, who 
bave contrary views, or look asquint, or shut their eyes. — St. 


from the last syllubleof which the Greek appears to have 
been formed; Fr. âne.) Figuratively, a dull, heavy, stupid 
fellow; a dolt. x 

(Zoul.) The common name of the Equus asinus, a well- 
known and the humblest species of the Horse family. 
The common ass is a most usoful domestic quadruped, 
whose good qualities are too generally undervalued by 
us in consequence of our possessing a more noble and 

werful animal in the horse; but, as Buffon remarks, 
if the horse were unknown, and the care and attention 
which we lavish upon him were transferred to his hun- 
ble and despised rival, both his physical and moral qual- 
ities would be developed to an extent, which those per- 
sons alone can fully estimate who have travelled through 
Eastern countries, where both animals are equally valued. 
In his domesticated state, we observe no superior marks 
of sagucity; but he has the merit of beiug patient, en- 
during, and inoffensive; temperate in his food, and by 
no means delicate in the choice of it; eating thistles and 
a variety of coarse herbage which the horse refuses. In 
his choice of water, however, he is remarkably nice, and 
will drink only of that which is clear. His general ap- 
pearance, certainly, is very uncouth ; aud his well-known 
voice, it must be confessed, is a moot discordant succes- 
sion of flats and sharps — a bray so hideous as to offend 
even the most unmusical ear. ass is believed to be 
a descendant of the wild ass inhabiting the mountain- 
ous deserts of Tartary, &c., (by some naturalists called 
the onager, and supposed to be identical with the Per- 
sian koulan,) and celebrated in sacred and profane his- 
tory for the fiery activity of its disposition, and the 
fleetness of its course. But, in the state of degradation 
to which for so many ages successive generations have 
been doomed, the ass long since become proverbial 
for stolid indifference to suffering, and for unconquerable 
obstinacy and stupidity. From the general resemblance 
between the ass and the horse, it might naturally enough 
be supposed that they were very closely allied, and that 
one had degenerated; they are, however, perfectly dis- 
tinct; there is that inseparable line drawn, that barrier 
between them, which Nature provides for the perfection 
and preservation of her productions,— their mutual off- 
spring, the mule, being incupable of reproducing its kind. 

‘he best breed of asses is that originally derived from 
the hot and regions of Asia; at present, perhaps, the 
best breed in Europe is the Spanish; and very valuable 
asses are still to be had in the southern portion of the 
American continent, where, during the existence of the 
Spanish dominion, the breed was very carefully attended 
to. In truth, wherever proper attention has n paid 
to improve the breed by crossing the finest specimens, 
he is rendered nearly if not quite equal to the horse for 
most purposes of labor; while on hilly and precipitous 
roads he is decidedly better adapted from his general 
habits and formation. The most common color of the 
ass is a mouse-colored gray, with a black or blackish 
stripe, extending along the spine to the tail, and crossed 
by a similar stripe over the shoulders, The female goes 
with young eleven months, and seldom produces more 
than one foal at a time; the teeth follow the same order 
of appearence and renewal as those of the horse. Asses’ 
milk has been long celebrated for its sanative properties; 
invalids suffering from debility of the digestive and 
assimilative functions make use of it with great advan- 
tage; and to those also who are consumptive it is very 
generally recommended. The wild ass ( Equus hemionus 
called koulan or ghor-hur by the Pe: stands mu 
higher on its limbs than the common ass; its legs are 
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more slender, the forehead is more arched, and it is alto- 
gether more symmetrical. The mane is composed of a 
soft, dusky, woolly hair, about 3-4 inches long; the 
color of the body is a fine silvery gray; the upper part 
of the face, the sides of the neck, and body are of a 
flaxen hue; and a broad brown stripe runs down the 
back, from the mane to the tail, and crosses the shoul- 
ders, as in the commonass. The koulan inhabits parts 
of Central Asia, and migrates from north to south, accord- 
ing to the season. Its flesh is held in high esteem by 
the Tartars and Persians, who hunt it in preference to 
all kinds of game. Since we have alluded to the ment 
mention of this interesting animal by both and 
profane writers, we may properly conclude by quoting 
some passages of a witty and humorous study of the ass, 
by Mr. II. T. Tuckerman, in Putnam's Magazine (Feb., 
1869): “The ass is intimately associated with the East, 
and patriarchal life. In the schedule of Abraham's pos- 
sessions, when he went down into Egypt, she-asses are 
noted; among the possessions of our neighbor the De- 
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calogue forbids us to covet, is hi 
rulers of Judah rode thereon, and 
proscribed the use of horses, because of their 
ness to the country; Deborah apostrophizes 
* Ye who ride on white asses ;’ andin the 
sacritice, the patriarch is described as 
morning and ‘suddling his ass; from 
who saw the angel of the Lord, and stood still 
‘master’s eyes were opened to the celestial 
apparent to the beast he so cruelly smote, 
toal whereon our Saviour rode into Jerusalem in 
the animal most by modern civilization 
benignly. It was with the jawbone of an ass that 
son crushed his foes; and evidence of 
the thirty sous of Jair of Gilead, cited by 
torian, is not ouly that they ruled that numberof 
but rode on as many asses. Homer compares 

ass, in no degrading sense, as whoever has seen 
breed of the Syrian mountains can well 

How have the mighty fallen, even 

Once worshipped as a sacred creature, 

quisite nurture, the favorite of monarchs, 
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a grace of courts, and pride of 
now the drudge of mendicants, the butt 
vagabond of animals, the contemned, 
Lurdened victim, and the synonym for 
obstinacy in the human species. Only in 
some of his ancient honors linger; and now 
Southern Europe, we catch glimpses of 
glory of the tribe, or learn, on dizzy su 
wild, to appreciate the patient, 
ture, who bears us so safely where no other 
could pick his way without a 
without drooping. From Apuleius to 
peare to La Fontaine, and from Sterne 
ass figures effectively in literature; 
kingdom affords no creature more su 
ship. The earliest romance of celebrity (a. 
‘Golden Ass, by the first-named writer, 
Platonic philosophy at Athens; this, as 
‘Asinus’ of Lucan, aimed to satirize 
profligacy of a tly order, specious 
supernatural. Warburton argues, in 
Legation, that its object was to contrast paganism 
ably with Christianity; others contend that it is 
gestive of human progress. This ancient 
the predecessor of countless fables, wherein the 
a of are current 
ver! in the lion's 
between two bundles of the cock and 
with the old man, the dog, the shadow, 
eating thistles, etc. La Fontaine serves him 
infinite variety, both of situation and moral 
is the best lay-figure to with human 
the most apposite animal w ‘by to illustrate 
folly. The fantasy of Shakspeare finds in an ase’s 
the most grotesque illusion of love's midsummer 
* Come sit thee down this flowery 
While I thy r er. 
And stick musk-roses in thy fair, large head, 
And kiss thy fair, large ears, my gentle joy.” 
The sting of passion’s recoil he makes the consciousness 
of being made ‘egregiously an ass;’ and ‘ 
down an ass’ is the adjuration of 
The adjectives he applies to 3 
cant; thus we have a secure, a 
a Trojan, a valiant, an affectionate, 
ass. In Parini’s Animali Parlanti 
22 and how the vivacious reiteration 
of Seville haunts the memory —‘and a vi 
your father!’ Titania was enamored of one,and 
is said to have laughed only once in his life, and 
at an ass eating thistles; while in our day he 
central figure of Guerrazzi’s elaborate political 
When tie 8 ve place 3 rf 
poetry, n, an went to the simple 
expression and the elemental in li to reveal 
the charms of familiar things and to show 
blest objects, regarded with sym and 
had in them some benign attraction; while W. 
took a pedlar or an idiot-boy for his hero, and 
childhood and ‘the meanest thing that lives,’ — 
ridge thus apostrophized a young ass: 
* Poor little foal of a despised race, 
I love the languid patience of thy face, * 
And oft with gentle hand I give thee 
And clap thy coat, and pat thy 
Do those prophetic eyes anticipate, 
Meek child of misery, thy future fate ? 
The starving meal, and all the thousand aches, 
Which patient merit of the unworthy takes?’ 
Whereupon Byron. in his fierce attack on the minstrels 


and critics of the day, declares, as the consummation of 
his satire, that none 


in lofty numbers can 

‘The bard who soars to elegion an nan? 
How aptly, in the jess romance of Cervantes, the 
ass plays his part; though Don Quixote doubted if 
an — were admi —— — 10 
we owe the memorable episode of * Brayers; 
Sancho’s lament for Dapp’ 
aspiring squire’s selfish affection; for, though he 
the Don’s pecuniary consolation, and calls 
ass the child of his bowels and the joy of his i 
the true reason of his ostentztious lamentation comes 
out at last, when he says, ‘Thou wert the envy 8 
neighbors, the relief of ny burdens, and lastly, the 
of my maintenance, for with the six-and-thirty marave- 
dis I earned every day by thy means, I have half sup- 
ported my family.” Thus was Sancho unchivalric und 
material in his grief, which, therefore, is in entire con- 
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trast to that described in Sterne’s chapter, in the ‘ Sen- 
ti mental Journey’ of the ‘Dead Ass,’ 80 unwarrantably 
satirized by Thackeray.— Nor has he (the ass) lacked 
eulogists among human observers. ‘L'âne,’ says George 
Sand, ‘est sago et plein de raisonnements’ No animal 
enjoys such constant health. He never blushes for his 
race, but is proud thereof. He has not only to bear the 
ysical burdens imposed by man, but the moral weight 
of his follies, of which fable makes him the invariable 
victim. His two most ridiculed defects —long eurs and a 
dissonant bray — are the provisions of Nature, whereby, 
in bis native wilderness, he heard his enemies afar off, 
and gave shrill notice thereof to his distant comrades, — 
* How trusty, when yon come to a steep, rocky place,’ 
says a grateful traveller, ‘they put their steady little 
feet exactly in the right spot, and carry you safe; buton 
free roads nibble at grass, anl amuse themselves, care- 
less of their riders, — u philosophic proceeding that 
shows donkey discrimination between business and plea- 
sure, and the time and place for each. ‘L'âne, says 
Abont, ‘est moins dégradé en Orient que chez nous. Les 
fines @anjourd hui sunt braves petites bétes qui ont le 
pied sur, qui galopent au besoin et qui font dix lieues 
par jour lorsqu il leur plait? In other words, they are 
capable, bat capricious —a combination not rare among 
much higher animals. — It is necessary, we fear, to beg 
Mr, Tuckerman’s indulgence for having so largely quoted 
from his very interesting and amusing study; but, being 
ourselves warm advocates for the poor ass, we were 
unable to resist the temptation of availing us of the 
erudition of his able and witty brochure on behalf of 
this unjustly abused animal. Indeed, so strong are the 
rejudices against this harmless and innocent beast, that, 
For centuries to come, it is but too probable that asinus 
will be considered by his master merely as a poor 
“moke,” regardless of his patient drudgery and other 
sterling qualities. 

Aws’sabet, in Masrachusetts, a post-village of Middlesex 
co., 22 m. N. by W. of Boston. 

—A riverof Worcester co.. joining the Sudbury at Concord. 

As’sacon, or Ussaeu, n. (Chem.) The Brazilian name 
for the Hura brasiliensis Martius, a euphorbiaceous tree, 
the bark and sap of which contain an acrid and very 
poisonous principle. The thickened sap and the decoc- 
tion of the bark exert an emetic action, produce ulcerat- 
ing pustules on the skin, and are used as a remedy for 
elephantiasis. The natives also use them to prepare 

sonous drinks, against which no antidote is known. — 
Hora. 

Assafn’di, an Arabian biographer, and commentator on 
the Koran; so named from his place of birth, Safadah, 
in Syria; B. 1296; p. 1362. His name in full was KHALI- 
Tox-AYBex ABU-5-DEFA SALAHC-DIN. 

Assafætida,. n. Bee ASAFETIDA. 

As'sagni, or As’sroal, n. (Sp. azagaya ; Port. tagaya ; 
It. zageiu; Ar. al-khazegah.) A weapon or instrument 
of assanlt, in the form of a dart or javelin, used among 
the Kaffirs of S. Africa, and other semi-barbarous nations. 

Assai, (amsä’-e.) [It., enough, much, very.) (Aus.) A 
term denoting increase; as, adagio, slow; adagio-assat, 
very slow. 

Assat’, n. A beverage used in Brazil._See EUTERPE. 

Assail’, v.a. (Fr. assaillir, from Lat. assilio—ad, and 
salin, to leap.) To spring, rush, or fall upon; to invade; 
to attack; to assault. 

„So when he saw his flatt’ring arts to fafl, 5 
With greedy force he ‘gan the fort t' aszail."—Fatrie Queene. 

—To attack with argument; censure, or motives applied 
to the passions. 

„My gracious lord, here in the parliament 
Let us assail the family of York.""—Shake, 

Assailable, a. That may be assailed. 

Assailant, u. One who assails, attacks, or assaults. 

—a. Attacking; assaulting or invading. 

Assailer, n. An assailant. 

Assailment,n. Attack; assault. (n.) 

Assainissement, n. [A French word, from Lat. ad, 
and sunare, to mike healthy.) The act of rendering 
healthy, as by the draining of marshes, the disinfection 
of the air, &c.— Dunglison 

Assaisonne’ment, n. A French word answering to 
condiment. — Dunglison, 

Asam. a province in the N.E. extremity of British 
India, separated from that of Bengal in 1874, It is bound- 
ed on the N. by Bootan and Thibet, on the E., 8.E., and 
S. by Burmah, and on the W. by Bengal. Lat. from 25° 
40’ to 280 17’ N; Lon. from v0 40’ to 979 1’ K. Area, 88,364 
aq. m.— Desc. A. forms part of the great basin of the 
Brahmapootra, which flows through the centre of it. 
Many other lesser rivers also irrigate its surface. The 
country is, in general. highly fertile, more particularly in 
the dry season, when it is capable of high cultivation. 
Many stagnant lakes and swamps are interspersed over 
a great part of its surface. — Climate. Hot, unhealthy, 
and earthquakes frequently occurring. — /nhab. The 
Assamese are an idle and depraved race, inferior even to 
the Bongulese. To them has been ascribed the first inven- 
tion of gunpowder. — Relig. Formerly Buddhism, now 
Brahmanism.— Prod. The tea-plant is indigenous, and its 
leaf Leurs a good repute both in Europe aud America; 
gold, ivory, rice, mustard, amber, &c., are also found.— 
Manf. Unimportant. — Divisions and Towns. A. is divid- 
ed into two provinces, Upper A.and Lower A., and these 
are ugain sabdivided into smaller districts. Gowhati 
is the principal town; the others are Ghergong, and 
Rungpore. — Pop. 2,747,148. — Hist. In 1826, a part of 
A. was ceded to England at the terminution of the 
Burmese war, but owing to the mal-administration of 
the remaining mjah, Great Britain took possession of 
his portion in 183s. Since the latter event this country 
has much improved. 
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As-Sa’maani, ` ABU-5-AD-ABDUL-K ERIM-IBN-ABI-BEKR 
MOHAMMED AT-TEMIMI-AL-MERWAZI, surnamed Kawwa- 
MUDDIN (“the pillur of the faith”), a celebrated Moslem 
writer, author of a history of Bagdad, a history of Meru, 
and a work on Genealogy; B. at Meru, 1113; D. 1166. 

Assamar, n. [Lat. usure, to roast, and amarus, bitter.] 
(Craem.) This name was given by Reichenbach to the 
peculiar bitter substance produced when guin, sugar, 
starch, gluten, meat, bread, &c., are roasted in the air 
till they turn brown. According to Reichenbach, A. 
is a yellow transparent solid; but according to Völcker, 
it is a reddish-yellow syrupy liquid, which does not solidify 
till it begins to decompose. It is extremely hygroscopic, 
and dissolves in water in all proportions, The aqueous 
solution is neutral. Völcker assigns to A. the formula 
CogHygO)3; but it is doubtful whether the substance s0 
called is u definite compound, or has ever been obtained 
in the pure state, 

mese’, n. ein. and pl. A native, or natives of Assam. 


Assa’/moosick, in Virginia, a P.O. of Southampton co. 


Ass’‘as, Nicotas, CHEVALIER b, a French officer, celebrated 
for an act of patriotism which cost him his life, was cap- 
tain in the regimentof Auvergne when the French army 
was stationed near Gueldres, in 1760. On the löth Oct., 
while enguyed in reconnoitring, he was taken prisoner 
by a division of the enemy advancing to surprise the 
French camp, and was threatened with death if a word 
escaped him. He shouted, “A moi, Auvergne, voilà lex 
ennemis!” and was instantly struck down. An annual 
pension was allowed to his descendants. 

Assassin, n. [Fr.; see Assassins.) One who kills, or 
attempts to kill, by surprise or secret assault. 

“The Syrian king, who, to surprise 
One man, assussin-like, had levy'd war.“ Milton. 

Assas‘sinate, v.a. To murder by surprise or secret 
assault; to waylay. To take by treachery; a meaniug 
peculiar to Milton. 

„Such usage as your honourable lords 
Afford me, assassinated and betruy'd."—AMilton. 

Assassination, n. Act of murdering by surprise or 
secret assault. 

Assas’sinator, n. One who assassinates; an assassin. 

Assas’sins, or ISNAIILI. a sect of religious fanatics who 
existed in the 11th and 12th centuries. They derived 
their name of A. originally from their immoderate use 
of hasheesh, which produces an intense cerebral excite- 
ment, often amounting to fury. Their founder and law- 
giver was Hassan-ben-Sabah, to whom the Orientals gave 
the name of Sheikh-el-Jobelz, but who was better known 
in Europe as the Old Man of the Mountain: he was a 
wily impostor, who made fanatical and implicit slaves of 
his devotees, by imbuing them with a religion com- 
pounded of that of the Christians, the Jews, the Magi, 
and the Mohammedans. The principal article of their 
belief was that the Holy Ghost was embodied in their 
chief, and that his orders proceeded from the Deity, and 
were declarations of the Divine will. They believed 
assassination to be meritorious when sanctioned by his 
command, and courted danger and death in the execution 
of his orders. In the time of the crusades, they mus- 
tered to the number of 50,000. So great was the power 
of the Sheikh, that the sovereigns of every quarter cf 
the globe secretly pensioned him; and Philip Augustus, 
king of France, hearing that the Sheikh had ordered bis 
assassination, instituted a new body-guard, distinguished 
for their courage and activity, called sergens d'armes, 
who were armed with bows and arrows and brass clubs; 
and he himself never ventured in public without a club 
loaded with gold or iron. The Knights Templars alone 
dared bid defiance to this terrible and subtle foe, Among 
their victims was Conrad, Marquis of Montferrat, who 
was murdered in the market-place at Tyre, in 1192, 
although some historians have attributed the crime to 
Richard Coeur de Lion. For along time this fearful sect 
reigned in Persia, and on Mount Lebanon. Holagoo, or 
Hulaka, a Mogul Tartar, in 1254, dispossessed them of 
several of their strongholds; but it was not till some 
years after that they were completely extirpated by the 
Egyptian forces sent against them by the great sultan 

ibars. 

Assault’, n. [Fr. assaut, from O. Fr. assault, from Lat. 
assilio, assultum. See Assail.) An active and violent 
attack by words or deeds ; a recourse to violence. 

Her spirit bad been invincible against all assaults of affec- 
tion.” — Sake. 

“After some unhappy assaults upon the prerogative by the par- 
Uament. —Clarendon. 

(Law.) An attempt or offer, with force and violence, to 
do a corporeal hurt to another; as by striking at him, 
with or without a weapon. Assault does not always 
necessarily imply a hitting or blow; because, in trespass 
for nasnult and battery. a man may be found guilty of 
the assault, and acquitted of the battery. But every 
battery includes an assault. If a person in anger lift up 
or stretch forth bis arm, and offer to strike another, or 
menace any one with any staff or weapon, it is an assault 
in law; and if a man threaten to beat another person, 
or lie in wait to do it, if the other is hindered in his busi- 
ness, and receive loss thereby, an action lies for the in- 
jury. Any injury, however small, actually done to the 
person of a man, in an angry or revengeful, or rude or 
insolent manner, as by spitting in his face, or any way 
touching bim in anger, or violently jostling him, is a 
battery in the eye of the law. To lay hands gently upon 
another, not iu auger, is no foundation of an action ot tres- 
pass and assault: the defendant may justify his so doing 
in defence of his person or goods, or of his wife. father, 
mother, or master, or for the maintenance of justice. If 
a master takes indecent liberties with a female scholar, 
without her consent, though she does not resist, it is an 
assault. 
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(Mil) To take or carry by assault, signifies a sudden 
and determined onslaught on any strongly fortified 
place or position held by an enemy. by forces detailed 
for the express purpose. These troops are usually divid- 
ed into those who lead the attack, who are the stormers 
or advance party ; supports, or reserve party; and shar; 
sho ders, or covering party; and a fourth body, but rarely 
employed, who are termed the forlorn-hope (q. v.). Some 
assaults are called “surprises; as when a garrison, or 
intrenched troops, are secretly and momentarily assailed, 
which is most commonly effected by night. The forces 
employed on this service are always provided with scal- 
ing-ladders, and all needful accessories for the undertak- 
ing. — See Siege. 

Assault’, v.a. To assail; to fall upon by violence; 
to invale; to charge; to storm. 
Assault’able, a. That may be assaulted. 
Assault'er, n. One who viviently assaults another, 
Assay’, n. (Fr. essai. See the verb.] Examination; 
proof; trial; determination. — See EssAr. 
“ This cannot be 


By no assay of reason. 
To keep us in false gaze.” 


Determination of the quantity of metal in an ore or alloy, 


&., or of the quautity of gold or silver in coin or bul- 
lion. — See ASSAYING. 


—The substance to be assayed. 


The assays nre charged into the cupels.”— Ure. 


—Real value; ascertained purity.— Worcester. 


„Ot pearls and precious stones of great assay.” — Spenser. 

(Eee) The proof or trial of the purity or fineness 
of metals, particulurly the precious metals gold and sil- 
ver, by the method described under the word ASSAYING. 
— Assay Office, is an establishment or department in 
which the manipulations attending the assay of bullion 
and coins are conducted, Departments of this character 
are attached to the national Mint and each of its branch- 
es, — Bouvier. 

Assay’, v.a. [Fr. essayer, from It. assagiare, to taste, to 
prove, to try: from L. Lat. ezugium, a balance, a kind of 
weight appointed as a standard, from Lat. exigo, to 
weigh, to examine, to measure; L. Gr. exagion, a weigh- 
ing.] To examine; to weigh accurately; to try; to de- 
termine the amonnt of a particular metal in an ore, 
alloy, or other metallic compound. 

—v.n. To attempt, try, or endexvor. (o.) See Essar. 

Assaye’, or AssTE“ A town of Hindostan, prov. of Berar, 
in the Nizam's dominions, 28 m. N. of Janina. It is 
famous as being the spot where, on Sept. 23d, 1803, the 
Duke of Wellington, with 4,500 troops (of which only 
2.000 were British), defeated the forces of Dowlut Rhow 
Sindia and the Rajah of Nagpoor, amounting to 30 000 
men. The Anglo-Indian army's loss wus 1,566 men 
killed and wounded. 

Assay’er, n. One who assays metals.—A. Master is an 
officer of the mint. appointed to determine the propor- 
tion of gold or silver in coin or bullion. 

Assay’ing, n. ([Fr. essayer, to try.] (At.) A quanti- 
tative analysis performed for the sake of discovering the 
amount of one particular constituent in a compound. 
The term is generally applied to the determination of 
gold and silver in alloys of these metals; but it is also 
used to denote any process for determining the commer- 
cial value of any substance by the separation of its val- 
uable portion. Thus lichens and indigo are assayed for 
their coloring matter, gulls and oak-lark for their tan- 
nin, and ores for their metal. The A. of gold and silver 
is generally performed by the process of eupelling. 
Bone-ash is mixed with water, made into a little cup, and 
dried. This is called the cupel, and has the property of 
absorbing oxides when they are combined with oxide of 
lead in a state of fusion. Silver is assuyed by mixing 
it with a certain quantity of lead, determined by the 
amount of impurity suspected to exist in the alloy. The 
mixture is melted in the cupel in a current of air, until 
the whole of the lead is converted into oxide, which 
dissoives the other impurities, and carries them down 
with it into the cupel, the silver being left behind ina 
pure state, Silver alloys are also assayed by dissolving 
them in nitric acid, and precipitating the silver in the 
form of chloride by a standard solution of chloride of 
sodium. This method is now adopted in the English, 
French, and Belgian mints, as well as in those of the 
U. States. Gold is generally assayed by the process of 
quartation, It is mixed with three times its weight of 
silver, and nine times its weight of lead, and cupelled as 
above described. The whole of the impurities are thus got 
rid of, and an alloy of silver and gold remains. This is 
beaten into thin plates, which are thrown into nitric 
acid, which dissolves out the silver, and leaves the gold 
intact. The large amount of silver is added to prevent 
any particles of that metal existing in the gold from 
being protected by it from the action of the acid, and 
remaining undissolved, 

Assche’, u town of Belginm, prov. of 8. Brabant, mid- 
way between Brussels and Dendermonde; pop. 6,492. 

Asseerghur’, ASSERGHUR, or ASSER, a town and for- 
tress of Hindostan, prov. of Candeish, and pres. of Bom- 
bay, 215 m. K. N. E of Surat; Lat. 21° 2% N.; Lon. 76° 
23/ B. The town stands at the foot of the rock on which 
the fortress is situated; the latter isone of the strongest 
fortifications in India, and was taken in 1803, and after- 
ward in 1819, by the British, who have since held it, 
Pop about 2.500. 

Assemblage, n. [Fr.] A collection, concourse, mass, 
or number brought together, whether of persons, ideas, 
or things. 

“All that we amass together in our thoughts Is positive, and the 
assemblage of a great number of positive ideas of space or dura 
tion. — Locke. 
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—The state of being assembled or brought together; the Assess’ment, n. The act of determining the value of 
act of assembling or forming in muss. a man’s property or occupation for the purpose of levy- 
„Wird innocence and meditation join'd ing a tax. — The act of determining the share of a tax to 

In soft assemblage, lisu to my song.” — Thomson, 
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ied; a tax; a rate. — In New York, the act of adjusting 


be paid by each individual. — The sum assessed or lev- 


Assemblage differs from assembly, in that the former 
relates to persons, ideas, or things, in the ubstract ; while 
the latter is confined toa body of people brought together 
in one place, and at one time, for vne common object or 
specific purpose. 


the shares of a contribution by several persons towards 
a commun beneficial object according to the benefit re- 
ceived. 

(Law.) An A. of damages is the fixing of the amount 


of damages to which the prevailing party in a suit is en- 
titled. 
Assessor, n. [Lat., from assidere, to sit by.] One who 
sits by another as an assistant or adviser. 
* Minos, the strict inquisitor, appears; 
Aud lives aud crimes, with his assessors, hears.” — Dryden. 
Or, as next in dignity. 
To bis son, 
Th’ assessor of his throne, he thus begun.” — Milton. 
—One appointed to make assessments.— The “ assessors of 
taxes,” so named iu the U. States, are commonly termed 
surveyyrs in England. In this sense, A. derives from 


(Arch.) See JOINERY. 
Assemble, v. a. ([Fr. assembler, from Lat. ad, and 
simul, together.] To bring, gather, or call together; tu 
collect; to convene. 


He wonders for whatend you have assembled 
Such troops of citizens to come to him. — Shake. 


e. n To meet or come together; to convene, 

| These men assembled, and found Daniel praying.“ 
Assembled, p. a. Collected intoa body; congreguted. 
Assembler, n. One who assembles. 
Assembly, n. [Fr. Sree) A company of persons 


athered together in one place for a common object; as 
literary, social, political, and religious assemblies ; a con- 
gregation; a meeting: a convocation; a convention, 
They bad heard, by fame, 
Of this so noble and so fair uesembly, 
This night to meet here."—Shaks. 

(Mil.) To sound the assembly. To beat a certain tattoo 
upon the drum, or sound a call upon the bugle, in order 
to bring together scattered or detached troops. 

Political assemblies are those required by the constitu- 
tion and laws; for example, the general assembly, whic 
includes the Senate and House of Representati k 
meeting ol the electors of the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the U. States may also be called an assem!ily.— 
Pupulur assemblies are those where the people meet to 
deliberate upon their rights, these are guaranteed by the 
constitution (U. S. Const., Amend., art. I.) Unlawful ns- 
sembly is the meeting of three or more persons to do an 
unlawſul act, although they may not carry their pur- 
pose into execution.— Bouvier. 

General Assembly, inthe Presbyterian Church, is the 
name given in Scotland, and in the U. States, to a su- 
preme ecclesiastical court, which holds its meetings an- 
nually, and consists of a certain number of ministers and 
ruling elders, delegated from the various presbyteries, 
according to the number of parishes contained in each. 

Assembly, ( National) ( France and Germany.) See 
NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 

Assembly Primary.) See PRIMARY ASSEMBLIES. 
Assem'bly- room. n. A public room for company. 
Ass’enede, a town of Belgium, prov. of E. Flauders, 

aud 13 m. N. of Ghent. — Manf. Wool and cotton; dye- 
works, &c. Pp 47-6. 


Assens, a seaport-town of Denmark, on the W. coast 
of Fünen, an island on the Little Belt, 22 m. S. W. of 
Odensve ; pop. about 4,000. 

Assent’, n. [O. Fr., from Lat. assensus, from assentior— 
ad, und ent in, to think.) Act of agreeing to anything, 

Without the king's assent or knowledge, 
You wrought to be a legate." —Shaks. 

Agreement of opinion; harmony of sentiment; concur- 
rence; consent; accord; compliance, 

* The evidence of God's own testimony, added unto the natural 
assent of reason concerning the certainty of them, doth uot a litte 
comfort and confirm the same. Hooker. 

In strictness, assent is to be distinguished from consent, 
which denotes a willingness that something about to be 
done, be done; acceptance, compliance with, or receipt of, 

ething offered; ratificutim, rendering valid some- 
thing done withoutauthority; and approval, an expres- 
sion of satisfaction with some act done for the benefit of 
another besides the party approving. 

Assent’, v. n. To be of the same mind or opinion with; 
to agree to; to acquiesce in; to yield to; to consent to; 
to admit as true. 

And the Jews also assented, saying, that these things were so.” 

Acts xxiv. 9. 

Assenta’tion, n. Compliance with the opinion of 
another out of flattery or dissimulation, 

Assent’er, n. One who assents. 

Assen tient. a. Yielding assent. 

—n. One who assents; an assenter. 

Assent'ingly, adv. In an aesenting manner, 

Assen’tive, a. Giving assent. 

Asseo'la, a Seminole Indian chief. See OSCROLA. 

Assert’, v. a. [Lat. assero, assertum, from ad, and sero, to 
joia, to knit.) To reiterate an opinion; to affirm; to 
maintain; to defend; to vindicate ; to declare positively ; 
to bind a statement on to a thing; to declare plainly, as 
to assert a right. 

Asser'tion, n. Act of asserting; positive declaration 
or uverment; affirmation, 

Asser'tional, a Contuining assertion. 

Assertive, a. Positive; dogmatical; peremptory, 

Asser'tively, adv. Affirmutively. 

Assert/or, n. Une who asserts. 

Asser’tor pe Affirming; supporting; as, “the as- 
sertory oath.” 

, v. 4. [O. Fr. assesser. from session, name given 
to the assembly of officers who adjusted taxes; from 
Lat. assiden, assexssum—ad, nnd seden, to sit.) To rate or 
fix the proportion that every person has to pay of any par- 
ticular tax. — To tax. — To adjust the shares of a contri- 
bution by several persons toward a common beneficial 
object according to the benefit received. — To fix the 
value of: to tix the amount of, — Bouvier, 

Assess‘nble, a, That may be assessed, 

Assessed’, p.a. Charged with a certain sum; valued; 
set; fixed; ascertained, 

Asses’sionary, u. Pertaining to assessors; as, “ as- 
sessionary court.” 


ASSESS. 

(Law.) A. in civil and Scotch law, are persons skilled 
in law, selected to advise the judges of the interior 
courts. — This name is also applied in England to per- 
sons chosen to assist the mayor and aldermen of corpo- 
rations in matters relating to elections. 

(Antiq.) As, among the Romans, the consuls. preetors, 
governors of provinces, and judges, were often imper- 
fectly acquainted with the law and forms of procedure, 
A. were appointed to sit with them on the tribunal. 
Their advice or aid was given during the proceedings, as 
well as at other times, but they never pronounced a ju- 
dicial sentence. 

Assesso’'rial, a. Pertaining to assessors, or a court of 
AnsessOrs, 

As’sets, n. pl. (O. Fr. assetz; Fr. assez, enough, suffi- 
cient; signifying originally the property of a deceased 
person, which is sufficient, in the hands of his executor 
and heir, forthe payment of his debts and legacies.| All 
the stock in trade, cash, and all available property be- 
longing to a merchant or company. 

(Law.) The property of a deceased person, which is 
charged with, and applicable to, the payment of his 
debts and legacies. In the U. States, generally, by stat- 
ute, all the property of the deceased, real and personal, 
is liable for his debts. The wearing-apparel of widows 
and minors is retained by them, and is not assets. A 
quarantine, i. e., forty days of food and clothing, is also 
among the things reserved to a widow. 

Assev’erate, v.a. (0. Fr. asceverrr ; from Lat. asserero, 
Gsseveratus, to assert earnestly; from ad, and severus 
serious.) To declare, affirm, or assert with solemnity or 
seriousness; to protest; to assure. 

Assevera'tion, n. Positive affirmation or assertion; 
solemn declaration. 

Ass hend, n. [From ass, and head.] One slow of appre- 
hension; a blockhead; a dolt. 

Win vou help an asshead. and a coxcomb, and a knave, a thin- 
faced knave, a full? — Shake. 

Ass'hur, the second son of Shem, and the founder of 
the Assyrian empire. 

Assid'eans, n. pl. The name assumed by a section of 
the orthodox Jews, as distinguished from the Helleniz- 
ing faction. They appear to have existed as a party be- 
fore the Maccabean rising. and were probably bound by 
some particular vow to the external observance of the 
law. Franckel has shown that both the #ssenes and the 
Pharisees are sections of the A.; und that all three or- 
ders are frequently spoken of under the same name. — 

Wm. Smith, 

As’‘sident, a. [From Lat. as, and sedere, to be seated.) 
(l.) That which accompanies or is concomitant. — 
Applied to the accessory symptoms and general pheno- 
mena of disease. — Dunglison. 

Assidu’ity, n. Fr. assiduilé ; Lat. assiduitas, assiduus, 
from ad, and seden, to sit.) Close or constant application; 
diligence; attention; perseverance; watchful care. 

Aassid’uous, a. (Lat. assiduus.) Constant in applica- 
tion; unceasingly diligent; unwearied; persevering. 

Assid’uously, adv. With assiduity. 

Assid‘uousness, n. Quality of being assiduous; con- 
stant or diligent application. 

Assien’to, n. (Sb. asienta, a treaty.] A term specially 
applied to a treaty between the Spanish government and 
some other nation, by which the former, in consideration 
of certain payments, granted the latter a monupoly of 
supplying the Spanish colonies in America with slaves 
from Africa. 

Assign’, v. a. [Fr. assigner ; Lat. assigno— ad, and sig- 
no, from signum, a mark, token, or sign.] To mark out; 
to allot; to apportion. 

»The last day will assign to every one a station suitable to his 
character.” — Addison. 

—To fix; to specify; to determine; as, to assign a day for 
trial; to assign a counsel fur a prisoner, &c. 

To allege; to set forth ns a reason. 

(Law.) See A8SSUNMENT. 

Assign’, n. (Law.) An assignee. Now only used. in 
deeds, in this phrase; * Heirs, administrators, and as- 
signs.” 

Assign’able, a. That may be assigned. 

Assignat, (ds’-seen-ya.) n. [Fr., from Lat. assignatus, 
assigned.] The name of the paper currency issued by de 
croe of the National Assembly of France, with the ap- 
probation of the king, April Ist, 1790, and so called from 
the national property being assigned as security. At 
first 400,000,000 francs were issued; but, a few months 
later, 800,000,000 more were issued, and subsequent: is- 
sues increased the number to about 45,00u,000,0uu francs, 
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The consequence was that they became of almost no 
value, and, at length, in 1796, they were withdrawn from 
the currency. 

Assigna’‘tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. 5 The act 
ot assigning, as a particular name to a particular object; 
designation. — An appointment to meet; used generally 
of love appointments. 

(Law.) The same as ASSIGNMENT, 9. v. 

Assignee’, n. (Luw.) A person appointed by another 
to do any act or perturm any business; also, a person 
who takes some right, title, or interest in things by an 
assigniseut from an assignor. They are divided into: 
A. by deri, as When a lessee of a term sells or assigns it 
to another; and A. by law, as, when property devolves 
upon an executor without any specific appointment, the 
executor is A. by law to the testator. — Assignees. how- 
ever, are more specially thuse persons in whom the prop- 
erty of a bankrupt vests by virtue of their appointment. 
See ASSIGNMENT. 

Assign’er, n. One who assigns or appoints. 

Assign’ment,n. Act of signing; the thing assigned; 
the appropriation of oue thing to another thing or 
person. 

(Law.) A transfer or making over to another of the 
whole of any property, real or personal, in possession or 
in action, or of any estate or right therein.— A transfer 
by writing, as distinguished from one by delivery. — 
The transter of the interest one has in lands and tene- 
ments, aud more particulurly applied to the unexpired 
residue of a term or estate for lite or years. — Every de- 
mand connected with a right of property is assignable. 
Every estate and interest in lands and tenements may 
be assigned, as also every present and certain estate or 
interest in incorporal hereditaments, even thongh the 
interest be future. — The most extensive class of A. are 
the general assignments in trust made by insolvent 
and other debtors for the discharge of their debts. In 
most of the U. States these are regulated by statu- 
tory enactments. — An instrument of A. must of as 
high a character as the inxtrument transferred; never- 
theless, a parol A. (usually written) may transfer a 
deed, if the deed be at the same time delivered.- The 
proper technical and operative words of A. are, “assign, 
transfer, and set over;” but “give, grant, bargain, and 
sell,” or any other words which show the intent of the 
parties to make a complete transfer, will work an A.— 
During the continuance of the A., the assignee is liable 
on all covenants running with the land, but may rid 
himself of such continuing liability by transfer to a 
mere beggar. — The assignee of a cause in action ina 
court of law must bring the action in the pame of the 
assignor, in whose place he stands; and everything 
which might have been shown in defence against the 
assignor, may be used against the assignee.— Assign- 
ment of Dower. The act by which the share of a widow 
in her deceased husband's real estate is ascertained and 
set apart for her. The A. may be made by the heir or 
his guardian, or the devisee or other persons seized of 
the lunds subject to dower: otherwise it may be made 
by the sheriff, after a course of judicial proceedings. 
The A. should be made within forty days after the death 
of the husband, during which time the widow shall re- 
main in her husband's principal house. The share of 
the widow is usually one-third of all the real estate of 
which the husband has been seized during coverture. 

Assignment of Errors. In practice, the statement of the 
case of the plaintiff in error, setting forth the errors 
complained of. — Bourter. 

Assignor’, n. (Law.) One who makes an assignment. 

Assimilabil'ity, n. The quality of being assimi- 
lable. (R.) 

Assim'ilable, a. That which may be assimilated. 

Assim/ilate, v.a. [Fr. assimiler ; Lat. assimilo, assimi- 
latus, from ad, and similis, like or similar.) To make 
like or similar to; to bring to a likeness with; to cise 
to resemble; to turn to its own substance or nature by 
digestion. 

—v.i. To grow or become similar to; to be converted or 
turned into the substance of the body. 

Assimilation, n. The state of being assimilated, or 
becoming like something else; as, “to aspire to an as- 
similation with God.” (Decay of Piety.) — The act or 
process of converting anything to the nature or sub- 
stance of another. 

(Physwl.) The substances introduced into the animal 
economy are there employed to support the respiratory 
combustion (see RESPIRATION), and to the formation of 
the different parts of the body itself. Before being 
adapted for nutrition, all substances must assume a 
liquid or gaseous form; this is the object of digestion. 
There exist three modes of ingress for the nutritive 
matter —the skin, the respiratory mucous membrane, 
and the alimentary canal; but. of the three, it is the 
intestinal or alimentary canal that is the great route by 
which the matter destined to assist in nutrition reaches 
the interior of the body. — These nutritive elements are 
at first mingled with the blood. This fluid, elaborated 
by processes not yet discovered, becomes rich in all the 
compound principles of which the tissues are, in their 
turn, formed; and it is out of this fluid that all the or- 
gans of the body draw the materials fitted for their 
growth and support, each choosing the molecules iden- 
tical with its own nature. It is this last act which con- 
stitutes assimilation. But nothing is known as to the 
real nature of this act of A., how it is brought out, how 
effected. Such questions touch too nearly the very es- 
sence of the principle of life, itself perfectly unknown 
in its nature. One thing is certain, that in all animale 
possessing n nervons system, the influence which this 
exercises over A. is distinct and undeniable. — The as- 
similating force possesses the property, especially in the 
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lower animals, of restoring parts which have been de- 
stroyed ; bones are reunited by bone after being broken, 
and even large portions of them which have been lost 
have been restored. The limb of the lizard, when bro- 
ken off, has grown again; a new foot has been repro- 
duced in crabs and spiders; in salamanders, a new eye 
and portion of the head have been restored after the re- 
moval of the original parts by amputation. Finally, 
earth-worms and many other annelides cau thus repro- 
duce a great part of the body.— Moreover, various cir- 
cumstances, which we have not the leisure to examine 
here, may modify the progress of the work of assimila- 
tion, render it active, retard it, or change its direction. 
It is in this way that in certain diseases we see nutrition 
to be almost entirely arrested, and that in others certain 
tissues change their nature. It is also to be observed, 
that this assimilative labor does not take place with the 
same rapidity in all parts of the body: to be assured of 
this, we have only to observe the changes in form often 
brought about by the progress of age; for these changes 
depend chiefly on this, that certain parts increase more 
rapidly than others. Thus, from the moment of birth 
to the adult condition, the members of the body of man 
grow more rapidly than the trunk; whence it follows 
that, in general, this latter is a portion the less consid- 
erable of the whole, as the growth is more prolonged. 
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Fig. 218, — DIGESTIVE APPARATUS IN MAN. 


8. Large intestine. 

9. Cæcum. 

10, Appendix of the eum. 
11. Colon. 

12. Small intestine. 

13. Rectum. 


Assim ’ilative, a. Having power to assimilate; as, 
un assimilative virtue.” 

Assim'Ilatory, a. That tends to produce assimila- 
tion; as, “ assimilatory organs.” 

Assine’go, n. [Port. asinego, a little ass.] An ass.— 
Herbert. 


Assiniboine, a river of British N. America, N.W. 

territory, flowing into the 8. extremity of Lake Winni- 
. The Red river is its chief affluent, near the influx 

of which is the station Assiniboine. 

Assin’iboine, a fort on the Athabaska river, British 
N. America; Lat. 54° 20’ N.; Lon. 114° 3/ W. 

Assin’iboine Indians, à tribe of the great Sioux 
or Dakota family, who speak the language of most of the 
tribes found on the N. of the sources of the Mississippi. 
They live entirely by the chase, and are quite uncivil- 
ized. They are estimated to number about 4,000. 

Assinie’, acountry of Africa, at the extremity of the 
Gold Coast. In 1843, the French took possession of the 
country, and founded a factory on the river Assinie or 


Gaboon. 

As’sir-Uddin-Akhsik ti, a Persian poet of the 12th 
century, the contemporary of Khakani and Anwari. 

As’sir-Uddin-Umani, a Persian poet of the 13th 
century. 

Assis’cunk Creek, in New Jersey, Burlington co. 
It falls into the Delaware river, above Burlington. 

Ass ish, a. Like an ass; stupid; as, “an assish phrase.” 

Assi'si, a town of Italy, 13 m. E. S. K. of Perugia, the 
birthplace of St. Francis, the founder of the order of 
Franciscans, 1p. 14,154. 

Assi sor, n. In scottish law, a juror. 

Assist’, v. a. [Fr. assister; Lat. assisto, from ad, and sis- 
to, to stand, to set, to place: from Gr, histemi.) To sup- 
port: to aid; to help; to succor; to sustain. 

“Receive her in the Lord.. . . aud assist hor in whatsoever busi- 
Bess she hash need. — Rom. xvi. 2. 
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—To lend aid; to help; to contribute. 

She agreed to assist in the murder of her husband.” - Broome. 
Assistance, n. [Fr.] Help; aid; support; succor. 
Assistant, a. Helping; lending aid or support. 

—n. One who assists or aids; a helper; a supporter; an 
auxiliary. 

Assist’antly, adv. In a manner to give assistance. 

Assist/er, n. An assistant; a helper. “Chief uidere 

and assisters.” — North. 

Assist/ing, p.a. Helping; aiding; supporting. 

Assizel, u.; pl. Assizes. 10. Fr. assize and assire; Fr. as- 
sises; from Lat. assideo— ad, and sedeo, to sit.) (Law.) 
In the middle ages, this name was given in France and 
other countries of Europe, to assemblies ur courts for the 
administration of justice to vassals and freemen. Atter 
Godfrey of Bouillon had taken Jerusalem, in 1099, he 
adopted for his two courts of justice the ordinances estab- 
lished in these assemblies; hence this remarkable col- 
lection was styled Assises of Jerusalem. - After the con- 
quest of England, the term was introduced from Nor- 
mandy. It is still used to signify, 1, the sessions or sittings 
of the judges of the superior law-courts, held periodicall 
in each county, for the purpose of administering civil 
and criminal justice; 2, a statute for regulating weights, 
Measures, or prices; 3, the weight, mensure, or price 
thus regulated. There are also assize courts (cours d'as- 
sises) in the judicial system of France, but they differ 
essentially from the English assizes. They are held at 
least once every three mouths in the capital of each 
department. They consist of a judge of the high court 
(cour imperiale), of two judges of the local court (¢ribu- 
nal de prémiére instance); and of a jury consisting of 
twelve jurors chosen by ballot from a list of the citizen- 
electors in each department. The cours d'assises try all 
criminal causes; the jury give their verdict, and the 
judges pronounce sentence. 

Assize’,v. a. To settle; to establish; to fix the weight, 
measure, or price of commodities. 

Assiz’er, n. An officer who, in England, has the care or 
inspection of weights and measures. — In Scotland, a ju- 
ryman ;— also spelt assisor or assizor. 

Ae a. Resembling an ass. Ass-like braying.”— 

„neg. 9 

Associabil ity, n. The quality of being associable ; 
associableness. 

Asso’ciable, a. That may be associated with; sociable ; 
companionable. 

Asso’ciableness, n. Sociableness; associability. 

Asso’ciate, v.a. | Fr. associer ; Lat. associo—ad, and socio, 
sociatus, from socius, a companion.) To join in company 
with, as a friend, companion, partner, or confederate.— 
To combine; to unite in the same mass. 


“ Language and fashion associate also affections.""—Sandys. 


—r. n. To unite one’s self with another or others; to keep 
company with; to unite. 

Asso’ciate, a. Joined to or with; conjoined ; confede- 
rated: connected. 

—n. One joined or united with another; a companion; a 
friend; a mate; a partner: a coadjutor. 

Sole Eve, associate sole. to me, beyond 
Compare, above all living creatures dear.""— Milton. 


Asy tea p.a. United in company or in interest; 

joined. 

Associa’tion, n. [Fr.] The process, and also the result 
of bringing together into alliance or companionship. It 
is used of mental as well as of material things, and of 
two or more.—A society or body of persons joined to- 
gether for the support or furtherance of some object.— 
Union; connection; conjunction; consortship ; com 
ionship; alliance; familiarity ; friendship; community; 
membership; society; company.—Associations are usu- 
ally divided into two classes, accordingly as the indi- 
viduals who compose them have for their object the at- 
tainment of a spiritual end, or have in view the further- 
ance of a mere material interest. These two clusses ure 
aguin subdivided, as follows: The Ist embraces A. of a 
purely religious character, as Orders, Congregations, &c. 
The 2d comprehends political A., as the Secret Societies, 
which have existed at all periods, and in all countries. 
The 3d, those A. which have for their object the ad- 
vancement and cultivation of letters, arts, sciences, agri- 
culture, or other industrial occupations; as, for instance, 
the “American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence.” The 4th consists of those A. which aim at the 
propagation of morality and humanity; as the various 
Temperance Societies, and the Magdalen Society, the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, &c. 
The th includes all the A. which may be termed 
Benevolent, and which tend to alleviate and succor dis- 
tressed humanity. The second class of A. form two 
sections: in the first are found those commercial and 
industrial organizations which have for their object 
pecuniary gain; in the other, those A. or societies, as 
Provident and Co-operative Societies, and Insurance 
Companies of all kinds. The latter class of A. may be 
said to include all forms of fellowship and co-operation 
that tend to establish a certain homogeneousness and 
solidarity among men. 

Associa’tional, a. Belonging to an association.—A 
word peculiar to America. 

Asso’eciative, a. That has a tendency to association, 
or the faculty of being easily affected by sympathy. 

Assoil’, v. a. [From Fr. souiller.] To soil; to stain. (o.) 

As’sonance, n. [Fr., from Lat. ad, to, and sonn, I 
sonnd.] A term used in poetry and rhetoric to denote 
that the words of a phrase or verse have the sume sound 


or termination, yet without making proper rhyme. This 
is commonly a fault in English, but the Romans some- 
times used it with elegance; as, “Militem comparavit, 
exercitum ornavit, aciem lustravit.” 
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As’sonant, a. Having a resemblance of sounds. 

As‘sonant Rhymes, n. pl. (/’rvs.) A term applied 
toa kind of verse common umong the Spaniards and 
Portuguese, where the vowels only are required to 
rhyme; as, ligera, cubierta, tierra. 

Assort’, v. a. [Fr. assortir, from Lat. ad, and sors, sortis, 
a lot. ] ro separate and distribute into classes or kinds, 
as things suited to one another ;— generally applied to 
things, Lut sumetimes to persons. To furnish with all 
sorts; as, a well-assorted store. 

—v.n. To suit; to agree; to consort; to be in accordance. 

Assort' ment, n. Act of assorting ; a variety ; a mass or 
quantity of things assorted; as, an assortment of goods. 

Assouan’, Assuan, or ASSWAN, (anc. Syene,) a town 
of Upper Egypt, on the E. bank of the Nile, near the 
borders of Nubia, 110 m. S. of Thebes, in Lat. 25° / 30” 
N., and Lon.32° 55’ E. Few remains exist of the ancient 
city. The modern town is but a poor place, surrounded 
by sandy plains, Dates form the principal object of 
traffic. 

Assuage’, v.a. [A. S. aswefian, to soothe; or O. Fr. 
assouagrr, from Lut. suavis, sweet.) To soften; toallay ; 
to mitigate ; to soothe; to calm. 

„Shall I. t' assuage 
Their brutal rage, 
The regal stem destroy ? "—Dryden. 

—v.n. To abate or subside. 

“God made a wind to pass over the earth, and the waters as- 
auaged.""—Gen. vill. I. 
Assuage’ment, n. Mitigation; abatement, 
„But all my days in pining languor spend, 

Without hope of assuagement or release.""— Spenser. 
Assuag’er, n. One who assuages. 
Assuapmoussoin’, in E. Cunada, a lake in Lat. 49° 

22 N., Lon. 730 55 W.; 8 to 10 m. in length, and about 4 
in breadth. 

Assua’sive, a. [From assuage.) Softening; mitigating; 
tranquillizing. 

If in the breast tumultuous joys arise, 
Music her soft asswasive voice supplies.""— Pope. 

As'suetude, n. [Lat. assuetudo.] Custom; habit; 
habitual use. (o. 

Assume’, v.a. Fr. assumer ; Lat. assumo, from ad, and 
sumo, to take.) To take to or upon one’s self. 

“ Spectre and power, thy giving I assume.”—Milton, 

—To take for granted; to suppose. 

In every hypothesis, something is allowed to be assumed.” Boyle. 


Io arrogute:; to claim or seize unjustly; to put on with 

a view to deceive. 
“ Assume a virtue, if you have it not. —Shaks. 

o apply to one’s own use; to appropriate. 

“ His majesty might well assume the complaint and express! 
of king pert dae larendon. P * 

—v. n. To be arrogant; to claim more than is due. 

Assum’er, n. An arrogant man; one who claims more 
than his due. 

Assuming, p.a. Taking or disposed to take upon 
one’s self more than is just; haughty ; arrogant ; pre- 
sumptuous. 

“His haughty looks, and his assuming air, 
The son of could no longer bear." — Dryden. 

—n. Presumption ; arrogance ; as, a vain assuming. 

Assump'sit, n. (Lat. assumpsit, he undertook, from 
assumo, to take to one’s self.) (Law.) An undertaking, 
either express or implied, to perform a parol agreement. 
—An action to recover a compensation in damages for the 
non-performance of a parol promise ; that is, a promise, 
whether verbal or written, not contained in a deed 
under seal. For breach of a promise of the latter 
kind, assumpsit will not lie; but the proper remedy is 
by action of covenant or debt. The common law adopts 
the maxim, that a mere nude agreement and undertak- 
ing, without any quid pro quo, will not constitute a 
binding contract. This maxim is commonly said to 
have been borrowed from the civil law, where we find 
it laid down, that eznudo pacto non oritur actio; but this 
seems rather to have referred to agreements without 
certain formalities. What our law requires, in order to 
sustain a promise, is termed a consideration ; und it must 
be either a benefit to the party promising, or to some 
third person, in whom he takes an interest; or detriment 
sustained by the party to whoin the promise is made, at 
the request of the party making it. The degree of benefit 
or detriment, or its relative proportion to the thing 
promised, is immaterial. A promise of remuneration for 
an act which the party is bound to perform, as a promise 
to a sailor of extra pay for extraordinary exertion in ex- 
treme peril of the ship, is void. The law regards such 
exertion as the sailor’s previous duty; the considera- 
tion, therefore, for the promise, fails. A. are of two 
kinds, express and implied; the former are where the 
contracts are actually made, in word or writing; the 
latter are such as the law implies from the justice of the 
case; as, for instance, if I employ an artificer to do any 
work for me, the obvious E of my paying him a 
reasonable sum for that work, when done, raises au impli- 
cation, in the understanding of the law, of a promise on 
my part to pay him. ; 

Assump’tion, n. [Fr.; Lat. assumptis, from assumo, 
assumptus.) The act of assuming or taking anything to 
one’s self. — The supposition of, or act of supposing any- 
thing without further proof. 

„These. by way of assumption, under the two 
tions, are iutrinsically and naturally good and 

—The thing supposed; a postulate. 

„Hold. says the stolok, your assumption 's wrong."— Dryden. 
(Logic.) The minor or second proposition in a categor 
ical syllogism. It is sometimes also applied to the con 


meral proposi- 
"= Norris. 
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sequence drawn from the propusitions of which an argu- 
ment is composed. Thus we say, the premises are true, 
but the A. is captious. 

(Eccl. Hist.) The name of a festival celebrated by the 


Roman Catholic and Greek Churches on the 15th of Au-|Ass wage’, r. a. 


ASTE 


the residence of Aristotle. Leake says of the ruins 
here, that “the whole gives, perhaps. a more fect 
idea of a Greek city than anywhere else exists.” (See 
p. 209.) F 

An obsolete spelling of ABSUAGE, q. v. 


Klar; in honor of the miraculous ascent of the Virgin As syn. in Scotland, a mountainous. moorish, and rug- 


y into heaven. 

Assump’tion, or AstNciov. See PARAGUAY. 

Assumption, a smal! island of the Pacific ocean, in 
the Marianne archipelago; Lat. 19° 45/ N.; Lon. 154° 
54 E. It is of volcanic formation, and but a poor, deso- 
late place. 

Assump’tion, a village of Lower Canada, on a river 
of the same n une which joins the St. Lawrence 14 m. 
N.N E. of Montreal. 

Assumption, in Illinois, a post-village and township 
of Christian co. 

Assumip‘tion, in Louisiana, a parish in the S.E. of 
the State. 

A post-office of Assumption parish. 

Assump’‘tive, a. That is or may be assumed. 

(Her.) A. arms are those which are borne without a 
right to them. — The name of assumptive was also given 
to arms assumed for a particular deed, with the approval 
of the sovereign and of the heralds. 

Assump’tively, wiv. By way of assumption. 

As’sunpink, or As/sanpink, Creek, in New 
Jersey, rises in Monmouth co., and runs N.W. and then 
8.W. till it enters the Delaware at Trenton, 

Assurance, n. [Fr. See Assure.) Firm persuasion; 
certain expectation; full confidence or trust; freedom 
from doubt. 

“A religious life gives the comfortable assurance of God's 
favor.” — Tillotson. 

Around of confidence; sufficient reason for trust or be- 
lief; certainty. 

t Whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, in that he 
hath raised him from the dead.” — Acts xvii. 31. 

—Firmness of mind; undoubting steadiness. — Spirit; 
intrepidity. 

“With all the assurance innocence can bring, 
Fearless without, because secure within. Dryden. 

Want of modesty; impudence; us, “his assurance is 
intolerable.” 

Insurance; but only applied to a contract of indemnity 
for life contingencies. 

(Law.) Any instrument which confirms the title to 
an estate. In a general sense, the word assurance 
includes all legal evidences of the translation of prop- 
erty, called commm assurances, by which every man s 
property is secured to him, and controversies, doubts, 
anil difficulties prevented and removed. 

Assure’, v.a. [Fr. assurer; from Lat. securus, sure or 
certain.] To give confidence by a firm promise. 

“So when he had assured them with many words that he would 
restore them without hart...."—2 Mac. xii, 

ro secure to another; to make firm. 

“Those whose piety assures its favor to them."— Rogers. 
ro make confident; to exempt from doubt or fear; to 
confer security. 

“And hereby we know, that we are of the truth, and shall assure 
our hearts before hin. —1 John iii. 19. 

(Law.) To insure; to promise to indemnify for a loss. 
See INSURE. 

Assured’, p.a. Certain; indubitable; not doubted; 
as. “an assured experience.“ (Bucon.)— Certain; not 
doubting: confident. 

“Young princes, close your hands, 
And rour lips too; for I am well assured 
That | did so, when I was first assur'd.”—Shake. 

(Law.) Insured. 

Assur’edly, de. Certainly; indubitably. 

Assur’edness, n. State of being assured; certainty. 

Assur’er, n. One who assures or insures. 

Assur’gencey, n. The act of rising upward. 

Assur’gent, a. Lat. assurgo, to rise up.] (Bot.) That 
which rises up ina curve. 

Assur'ingly. v/v. Ina way to create assurance. 

As sus, or As, os, an ancient city of Asia Minor, now in 


Fig. 219. — RUINS OF THE ACROPOLIS OF ASSUS. 


ruins. It is 35 m. W. S. W. of Mount Ida. It was col- 
oniged from Lesbos about 1000 B.C., and was, for a while, 


Aasy r'in, a former great kingdom of Asia, renowned in 


ged parish, in S. W. Sutherlandshire; area, estimated at 
100,000 acres. There are herea dozen mountains 3,000 to 
3,500 feet high; and among them, Suil Veinn, a perfect 
sugar-loaf, towering nearly 2,000 feet above a rugged 
table-land of gneiss hills, 800 to 1,000 feet above the sea. 
In Ardbreck castle, on a promontory on the E. side of 
Loch A., the famous Marquis of Montrose was confined 
in 1650. Pop. about 3,000. 


early history. It probably derived its name from Asshur, 

the son of Shem (Gen. x. 22), who in later times was 

worshipped by the Assyrians as their chief god. A. was 
situated on the Tigris, and had for its capital Nineveh, 

95 v. Its boundaries differ greatly at different periods, 
ut it was generally regarded as comprising the whole 
region between the Armenian mountains (Lat. 37° 30’) 
on the N., and the country about Bagdad (Lat. 33° 30) 
on the 8. The E. boundary was the high range of Za- 
gros, or mountains of Kurdistan; the W. was, according 
to some, the Mesopotamian desert; according to others, 
the Euphrates. The greater part of the region embraced 
in ancient A. is now nominally subject to the Turkish 
sultan; and is peopled by Turks and Kurds, who both 
profess Mohammedanism, aud by Christians, as Chal- 
deans, Nestorians, Armeniaus, &c. The most famous 
monarchs of A. were Ninus, and his widow and succes- 
sor, Semiramis. In the time of Sardanapalus, about 820 
B. C., Arbaces, governor of Media, conquered A. Herodo- 
tus fixes the duration of the Assyrian empire in Upper 
Asia at 420 years. It was then divided into 3 kingdoms, 
the Median, Assyrian, and Babylonian. Soon alter, A. | 
revived to a resemblance of its former splendor under 
Salmanassar, who made Nineveh his capital. About 606 | 
B. C., Cyaxares, king of Media, formed an alliance with | 
Nabopolassar, governor of Babylon, when they marched 
against Nineveh, and destroyed it. A. consequently be- 
came a Median province; and Babylon by the victories} 
of Nebuchadnezzar was made a powerful kingdom. About 
538 u. C., the three kingdoms were conquered by Cyrus, 
and annexed to the Persian empire. 

Assyria, in Michigan, a post-office of Barry co.; pop. 
1,175, 

Assyrian, a. Belonging or relating to Assyria. 

—n. A native or inhabitant of Assyria. 

Ast, Gora ANTON Fulzpkien, an eminent German phi- 
lologist, B. at Gotha in 1778; D. at Munich in 1541. Pro- 
fessor A. published various works on philosophy and 
esthetics, but his latest and most important works ure 
the Life and Writings of Plato, published at Leipzig, in 
1816; and his complete edition of the same author's 
works, published in 11 vols., 1819-32. 

Asta‘cian, n. (Z C.) A crustacean of the gen. Astacus. 

Astac’olite, n. (Jul.) A fossil crustacean, resembling 
the lobster. 

As'tacus, n. [Lat., from Gr. astakos, a lobster or crab 
(Zoöl.) A genus of long-tailed crustaceous animals, o 
the Macroura group. Its distinguishing character is 
derived from the antenna, the two pairs of which are 
inserted in the same horizontal line. It includes the 
lobster, A. marinus, and the crayfish, A. fluvialis.— See 
LOBSTER, and CRAYFISH. 

Astar'te, n. (Mtl.) See ASHTAROTA. 

(Zu) A genus of shells. See CRASSINIDÆ. 

Astasiæ’a, n. (Zu.) A family of microscopic animals 
belonging to the class Jnfusoria. Their body is of a 
spontaneously variable form, and they are insoluble in 
a solution of caustic potash. 

As tat ie, a. [Gr. a, priv., and statikos, causing to stand; 
from histemi, to make to stand, from obs. slau, to stand.) 
(Electr Magnetism.) Being unstable; being without 
polarity. — Applied to a compound galvanometer needle 
of great sensibility, composed of two parallel magnetic 
needles of nearly the same strength, atlixed to the same 
axis of suspension, and having their similar poles oppo- 
sitely directed, so as nearly to neutralize the magnetic 
influence of the earth. — Lorering. 

Astay’, adv. (Naut.) The position of an anchor when, 
during heaving, the cable forms an acute angle with the 
surface of the water. 

As'teism, n. (Gr. as/eismos, a witty saying, from asty, 
the city.) (Rhet.) A genteel and pleasing irony; an ur- 
bane wit. 

Asterabad’, or ASTRABAD’, a city of Persia, cap. of a 
roy. of same name, on the Gourgan; Lat. 36° 50’ N.; 
Lon. 53° 23’ E. Its bazaurs are extensive, and situation 

picturesque, but it is a decaying place, and very un- 
healthy. Pop. 4,000. 

As ter-acan' thus, n. [Gr. aster, a star, azantha, a 
spine.) (Zul.) A genus of fossil placoid fishes discovered 
in the lias and oilitic formations. 

As’ter, n. [Gr., a star.] (Bot.) The Star-Wort, a genus 
of plants, ord. Asteraceae, sub-ord. Tubuliſtime, tribe Aste- 
roi. A great number of species are described from all 
parts of the world, though about three-fifths of the num- 
ber are from North America. Several are handsome, 
showy plants, such as the A. Chinensis, or China Aster, 
which was imported into France from China in the year 
1728. Most of the species rank as ornamental plants; 
and yet comparatively few ure cultivated in flower-gar- 
dens. Most of the best known kinds have a rank and 
coarse appearance in the stem and leaves, and a some- 
what staring appearance in the flowers; and yet, except 
mere brilliance of tint, several might advantageously 
compare with some of the pet varieties of the fashion- 
able cineraria. The species most commonly cultivated 
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are those designated amellus, alpina, hysopifolius, puno- 
tatus, acris, canus, rigidus, linarfolius, tenuifolius, du- 
mosis, ericodes, and conifolius. About 160 species, nearly 
all exotic, 


Fig. 220.—ASTER pumosis. (New American rose- variety.) 


Astera’ceze, Composites, n. pl. (Bot.) An order of plants, 
of the Campanales alliance. — Drace. A 1-celled ovary, 
valvate corolla, syngenesious anthers, eréct ovule, and 
no albumen. They are herbaceous plants or shrubs. 
Leaves alternate or opposite, without stipules, usually 
simples, but commonly much divided. Flowers (called 
florets) unisexual or hermaphrodite, collected in dense 
heads upon a common receptacle, surrounded by an in- 
volucre. Bracts, when present, stationed at the base of 
the florets, and called palew of the receptacle. Calyx 
N indistinguishable from the ovary; its limb 
either wanting or membranous, divided into bristles, 
pales, hairs, or feathers, called pappus. Corolla mono- 
8 superior, usually deciduous, either lignlate or 

nnel-shaped. Stamens equal in number to the teeth of 
the corolla, and alternate with them; the anthers co- 
hering into a cylinder. Ovary inferior, I-celled, with a 
single erect ovule; style simple, stigmas 3; fruit, a small, 
indehiscent, dry pericarp, crowned with the limb of the 
calyx; seed solitary, erect; embryo with a taper inferior 
radicle.— This order, one of the most natural and exten- 
sive fumilies of the vegetable kingdom, is divided into 
three sub-orders—Tulbiliflore, Labiatiflore, Liguliflore. 
It includes 1,005 genera, and 9,000 species.—The uses to 
which A. or Composites have been applied are as numer- 
ous as their forms. They will be noted under the name 
of the principal genera. 

Aste’ria, n. (in.) See ASTERITE. 

Asteri' ade, n. pl. ( Zovl.) A family of animals belonging 
to the class Echinodermata, and known by the name of 
star-fishes or sea-stars, from the star-like form which 
they all have more or less. They have a coriaceous skin, 
in which are implanted spines or tubercles. Their body 
is expanded into arms of the same structure as itself. 
The under surface of these arms is marked with gutters 
or grooves, radiating from the centre, and pierced with 
several rows of small holes, through which issue tenta- 
cula, with expanded tips capable of contracting and 
elongating themselves. By means of these filaments 
acting as suckers, the animals are enabled to walk; 
their motion is, however, very slow. The animals be- 
longing to this family vary much in form and structure. 
Most of the species have five rays or arns, but some 
have more, varying from eight to thirty. They have the 


Fig. 221. — asterias, ( Starfish.) 


power of reproducing these arms or portions of them, ir 
they are accidentally broken off; and if an entire arm be 
torn off with a small portion of the body attached to it, 
other arms are reproduced. and a fresh perfect animal fs 
formed. Their mouth is always placed in the inferior 


centre of the rays. They live chiefly on young shells, 
crustacem, and other marine animals. They are ovipa- 
rous, and their spawn is said to be venomous to the 
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touch, and poisonous to the animals which eat them. 
Their larvæ or young are different in appearance from 
the adult animal. They are ciliated, and move with 
great quickness by means of their vibratile cilia, and 
awim rapidly, rotating round theiraxis. The species are 
numerous, and are arranged in a considerable number of 
distinct genera. In Asécrias, or the typical star-fish, the 
rays or arms are five iu number, and they muck exceed 
in length the diameter of their disc. Several species are 
found on our coasts. In Astropecten the back of the 
rays or arms are thin and netted, and have numerous 
tubercles at the junction of eacli of the little bones, 
which are covered ut their tips with many small movable 
spines. The genera Pentuceros and Gonusler have the 
body or skeleton formed of large roundish tubercles, the 
skin between which is pierced with small holes, the first 
having a convex back and a triangular arm, the latter be- 
ing flat above and beneath, with five broad, short rays 
edged with larger pieces. Asterina has the skeleton 
formed of compressed pieces, placed one over the other 
like the tiles of a house, and have always a thin margin. 
The species are genorully flat and pentagular. Some are 
many-ray ed. 

Aste’rias, n. [Gr. aster, a stur.] (Zodl.) The star-fish. 
See ASTERIADR. 

Aste’riated, a. Radiated, as a star. 

Aste’rina, n. (Z..) A genus of the ASTERIADA, q. v. 

Asterisk, n. [Gr. aster, a star.] A mark in the form 
of a small star (*), placed over a word or sentence, to re- 
fer the reader to the margin, or elsewhere, for an expla- 
nation, quotation. or the like. 

As'terism, n. (Gr. aster, a star.] (Astron.) A group of 
stars, a term formerly applied to the collection of any 
heavenly bodies forming an entire constellation, and 
used instead of that expression. It is now taken to de- 
note any small cluster of stars, whether forming part of 
a constellation, or distinct group. 

(Printing.) Three asterisks placed thus *,* for direct- 
ing attention to a passage. 

As'terite, Astex:Tzs, ASTE'RIAS, ASTROITE, ASTRITE, n. 
(Min.) The star-stone, or bastard opal, a variety of sap- 
phire. This gem, when seen obliquely, emits a radiance 
which disappears in the direct light of the sun. 

A-stern’, a. [A.S. a, and stearn.} (Mar.) Any distance 
behind a ship, as opposed to a-head, which signifies be- 
fure her; thus. if south is a-head, or on the liue to which 
the stem is directed, north will be a-stern. It also signi- 
fies in or at the hinder part of a ship, or toward the 
hinder part; as, to go a-slrrn. 

As’teroid, n.; pl. Astxnorps. [Gr aster, a star, and 
eidos, form, species.] (Astron.) Asteroids are a group of 
bodies or small planets, singularly insignificant in size, 
that revolve around the sun in planetary orbits, between 
Mars and Jupiter. The existence of a body or bodies 
between those two planets, seemed to be indicated by a 
remarkable hiatus. (Sve Bop: 8 Law.) The celebrated 
Olbers, of Bremen, ventured tu assert, that the applica- 
tion of telescopes to the search for planets occupying 
that place would certainly be richly rewarded. Conse- 
quently, upon this suxgestion, Ceres was discovered by 
Piazzi, of Palermo, ou the first day of this century; 
Olbers himself, soon after detected Pulias and Vesta, 
and Harding discovered Juno. Since then the number 
of A. has been increased successively to one hundred 
and one; but the probability is, that they count by 
hundreds, and that they form a stream or zone of small 
bodies occupying the place, and in so far performing the 
fanction, in the system, of the large planet which, ac- 
cording to Bode’s law of distances, miglit have been ex- 
pected in the locality. Believing it to be unimportant to 
give a particular account of discovery, size, distance, &c., 
of every one of these smull bodies, that every year in- 
crease in number, we limit this article to the most inter- 
esting information relating to the character of the 
system. The mean breadth of the zone or ring within 
which the A. lie, is -95716 of the mean distance of the 
earth from the sun, or about 91 millions of miles. But 
in consequence of the great eccentricity of several of the 
orbits, some of these curious bodies can adventure much 
farther than that into space. The inclination of the 
orbits of several of the A. presents an extraordinary 
contrast with anything that prevails in our solar system. 
The greatest inclination known among the larger plan- 
ets is that of Mercury, being 7000 5-3”; when the incli- 
nation of that of Pallas is 549 42’ 37”. But their devia- 
tions do not involve any deviation as to motion from 
what the law of gravitation would induce us to expect. 
Although the ellipses are eccentric, und the inclination 
large, every one of these minute orbs obeys the three 
cardinal laws of Kepler, and so constitutes no exception 
to the great harmonies of the solar system. From the 
observations of M. Leverrier it would appear that the 
sum total of the matter constituting the small planets 
lying between the mean distances of 22 and 3:19 from the 
sun thut of the earth being 1), cannot greatly, ifat all, ex- 
ceed one fourth of the mass of the earth. This restricted 
mass, however, is very considerable, being upwards of 
20 times greater than the mass of our moon; and it 
doubtless includes within it multitudes of A. not yet 
discovered by the telescope. The contemplation of this 
very curious group gives rise to singular reflections. 

How odd the motions of masses of small orb», within 
ade new that they must often pass within sight 
n the celestial spaces — like ships within hail at sea! 
But whence came they? What means this extraordinary 
exception to that general law which has constituted the 
solar system for the most partan orderly arrangement of 
large orbs moving through spheres far apart from each 
other, and thus in all things independent? Reflecting on 
the fact that they occupy the precise place which, in 
- conformity with Bode's law of distances, ought to have 


Asteroid’ 
Asteroid’al, a. Pertaining to the asteroids. 
Asteroid’ez, n. 


Asthe'nia, As 


Asthmatic, Asthmat ical, a. 
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been filled by a large planet, Olbers threw out the con- 
jecture that these A. may be the fragments of a planet 
once existing there, but which, in some mighty convul- 
sion, had burst asunder. Nor, perhaps, if one considers 
that inherence in all planets known to us, of the same 
disturbing powers which originate volcanoes and moun- 
tain masses in the earth, can the conjecture be rejected 
d priori as entirely fancitul. But a fatal dynunical 
objection remains. If the groups are fragments arising 
from the bursting of one body, they would all, in the 
course of these revolutions, necessarily tend to return 
to the period when the primary explosion took place. 
Laplace, on the other hand, regarded them as an indi- 
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Astir’, a. IA. S. on, and stir.) Stirring; active; in 


motion 


As’ton, in Pa., a township of Delaware co. 
Aston’ied, pp. of the verb asiony. (e. 
Aston ‘ish, r. a. 


LA. S stunian, to stun; Ger. staunen, 
to be astonished; Lat. attimo, to thunder at, to stupefy 
with sudden tear or wonder; O. Fr. estonner ; Fr. eton ner.] 
To strike dumb with sudden fear, terror, or wonder; to 
amaze; to surprise; to astound, — See AMAZE. 
“‘Astonish'd at the voice, he stood amaz'd. 
And all around witu inward horror gaz d. Addison. 


Aston’‘ishedly, adv. In an astonished manner. 


cation that a primary or large planet had never been ASton’‘ishing, p.a. Tending to astonish; very won- 


formed there, but that the ring of primary nebulous 
matter, out of which he imagined every planet to have 
sprung, had rather resolved itself, in this place, into a 
multitude of small Knots or aggregations. It cannot 
escape observation, however, that this group of An 
strange though it may‘keem, may not, alter all, occupy 
an isolated place, even within our own system. Those 
showers of meteors that sometimes illumine the heavens, 
as well as those sparse but startling shooting-sturs, are 
probably masses of bodies not unlike the A., only a step 
lower down in progression from large globes to mere 
dust. And then, the zadiacal light, is not that still 
nearer to dust — akin, it may be, to the cometic matter, 
a thing rare in space? It may, indeed, turn out that 
our leading planets of the solar system are only the 
more visible parts; and that when we know our scheme 
better, its simplicity will no longer be recognized. The 
99th, 100th, and 101st A. were discovered in 1865: the Ist 
in France; the 2d by Mr. Watson, of Detroit, Michigan: 
and the zd by Dr. Peters, of the observatory connected 
with Hamilton College, New York. In Jan., 1879, the 
number of A. known was 192. — See SOLAR SYSTEM. 

n. (Zoiil.) See ANTHOZOA. 


. (Bot.) A tribe of plants, sub- 
order Tubuliflire.—DiaG. Heads radiate, rarely discoid. 
Branches of the style more or less flattened and linear, 
equally pubescent above outside. Leaves mostly al- 
ternate, Aster is its principal genus. 


Asterolepis, n. [Gr. aster, a stur, and lenis, a scale.] 


(ul.) A genus of fossil fishes. 18 to 20 ft. lung, found iu 
the old red sandstone, and related to the genns Amia. 


Asteroph’y llite, n. Gr. aster, a star, phyllon, a leaf, 


and L. Vins, a stone.) (Jul.) The name given to fossil 
exogenous plants of the coal-measures. The species are 
very numerous, but they are of doubtful afinity, and till 
now their right place in the system has not been found. 

theny, u. We u, priv., 
and thenos, strength. ] (Mal) aut of strength; debility. 
—Dunglison. 


Asthen’ic, a. Relating or belonging to asthenia, 
Asth’ma, n. 


[Gr. astıma, laborious breathing; Fr. 
b ch (Med.) A disease of the lungs, characterized 
by a difficulty of breathing, which comes in paroxysms, 
accompanied by a wheezing noise and a feeling of tight- 
ness across the chest. The fit occurs mest frequently 
during the night, suddenly awaking the patient from 
sleep, who is obliged to ussume an upright posture to 
prevent suffocation, and to struggle and pant for breath 
while the paroxysm continues, which is usually two or 
three hours. Though a distressing, it is seldom, in itself, 
a fatal disease. It is frequently hereditary, or it may 
arise from some affection of the respiratory organs. 
Among the other causes that may give rise to it, are, 
dwelling in a moist or impure atmosphere, cold, indiges- 
tion, mental anxiety. The paroxysms are generally 
preceded by languor, flatuiency, headache, sickness, a 
feeling of anxiety, and a sense of tightness and fullness 
about the chest. Physicians usually distinguish three 
kinds of A.: the humid, dry, aud spasmodic, according 
as they are, or are not, attended with cough and expec- 
toration. During the puroxysms, gentle aperients, and 
anti-spasmodic medicines are recommended. A blister 
on the chest, bathing the feet in hot water, a cup of 
hot coffee, or the smoking of stramonium, are frequently 
of use. To prevent the return of a paroxysm, the excit- 
ing causes are to be avoided; the bowels kept gently 
open, the food to be light and nourishing, regular and 
moderate exercise taken, and a change of climate or 
of situation to be tried. As regards this last, it has 
been found that some have been least subject to A. in 
the country, others in the centre of a town. 

Pertaining to, or 
affected by asthma. 


Asthmatic, n. One affected with asthma. 
Asthmatically, adr. In an asthmatical manner. 
As'ti. a city of N. Italy. in Piedmont, 28 m. E.S.E. of 


Turin, on the railway to Genon, isa fine and very ancient 


dertul; amazing; surprising: marvellous. 

Aston'ishing ly, adv. lna manner or degree to ex- 
cite amazement, 

Aston’ishingness, n. Of a nature to excite astonish- 
ment. 

Aston'ishment, 7. State of being astonished; amaze- 
ment; confusion of mind; wonder; great surprise, 


She esteemed this as much above his wisdom, as astonishment 
is beyond bare admiratiou.""—Souta. 


Aston’ville, in Pennsylrania, a mining village of Ly- 
coming co., 18 m. N. of Williamsport. 

Aston’y, v.a. To astonish. (0.) 

Astor, in Wisconsin, a village of Brown co., on Green 
ay. 

As'tor, Jonx Jacon, B. at Wattendorf, in Germany, in 

1763, and emigrated to America in 1754, where he em- 

barked in the fur trade, especially with the Mohawk 


city, and was burned by the Emperor Frederic Barbaross: 
in 1154. From 1387 to 1529, it belonged to France; in 
the latter year it was ceded to the Emperor Charles V.. 
who made it over as a marriage dowry to the louse 
of Savoy.— Manf. Silks and stuffs. The vineyards 
furnish a celebrated white and red wine, called Vin» 
d Asti, and sparkling as Champagne. The poet Alfieri 
was born here in 1749. Pop, 20,225.— A. is the capital 
of a proviuce of same name, bounded by the provinces 
of Turin, Alba, Alessandria, and Casale. A. is hilly and 
picturesque ; soil, generally tertile, Php. 125,335 

As'tible, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Sarifra- 
gacee,q.¥ The species possess no known properties. 
The A. japonica is cultivated as a garden ornament. 

Astig’matism, n. [Gr. a, priv., and stigma, a point. 
( Med.) An affection of the eye characterized by a decider 
difference of refraction, in the different meridional planes 
of the dioptric apparatus, and a consequent diminution 
of sharpness in vision. 


Indians. Having gradually acquired considerable re- 
sources, he conceived the idea of forming a fur company 
in opposition to the Hudson's Bay Company. His pro- 
ject received the sanction of Congress in 1809, and the 

“American Fur Compar commenced operations with 

a capital of $1.000,000, Two expeditions, one by land, 

and one by sea, which were sent out to the shores of the 

Pacific. have been described by Washington Irving, in 

his “Astoria.” and © Adventures of Caplan Bonneville.” 

A fort was erected on the Columbia river, which, how- 

ever, fell into the hands of the English in the war of 

1812, and the whole project proved abortive, Meantime, 

A. acquired immense wealth in the trade to Chinn. At 

his death he bequeathed funds for establishing ana main— 

taining at New York, a public library of 100,000 vol- 
umes, largely increased in 1879 by his son, John Jacob 

A. D. 1818. 

Astor gu-. an old town of Spain, prov. of Leon; Lat. 

40 fr, N, Lon. 6°10 W. Pp. 5,159. 

Asto’ria, in insis. a post-village and twp. of Fulton 
ch., about ay m. W N.W, of Springfield, 

Asto’ria, in Missouri, n post-village of Wright co, 96 
m. S. of Jefferson City. 

Asto'rin, in New York, forms part of Long Island City, 
and extends N. of Brooklyn along the East Kiver shore 
opposite New York. 

Asto’ria, in Orryon, a post-village and port of entry of 

Clatsop co., about 10 m. from the entrance of the Colum- 

Dia river. It was formerly an established depot for the 

fur trade, aud was named after John J. Astor. Lup. 


903. 
Astound’, r.a. [A.8. astundian; probably allied to 
Sec As onisu.| To strike dumb with 


O. Fr. estouner, 
amazement; to astonish. 
„These thoughts may startle well but not astound 
The Virtuous mind that ever walks attended 
By a stroug siding champion, conscieuce.”"—Milton, 


Astounding, p.a. Tending to astonish. 

Astound ment. n. ‘The act of astounding. (u.) 

Astrabad’. (Ge g.) See AsTERABAD. 

Astraclamite. „. (Chem.) A native sulphate of mag- 
nesinum and sodium, SO MgNa-I0, occurring in white, 
opaque, prismatic crystals, together with ordinary sul- 
phate of magnesium, in the bitter-salt marshes on the 
E. side of the mouth of tlie Volga. 

As’tracan. (Geg.) See ASTRAKHAN. 

A-sirad‘dle, adv. [From a, and straddle.) Astride with 
the legs across a thing, or on diferent sides. 

Astrie’a, (Myt/.,) daughter of Zeus and Themis, or of 
Astrwus and Aurora, was the Goddess of Justice, the 
lust of all the goddesses who left the earth when the 
golden age had passed away, and men began to forge 
Weapons and perpetrate acts of violence. She took her 
place in heaven as the constellation Virgo in the zodiac. 
—Greek art usually represents her with a pair of bal- 
ances in her hand, nud a crown of stars on her head. 

(Astrom.) The d astervid, discovered by Heucke at 
Driesen, in 1845. 
(Aol. A genus of polyps, family Astravda, q. v. 

Astriea/een, „. /. (J Gi.) Asulrorder of polyps, order 
Madreporarra. It contains polyps which are mos*iy 
compound by budding or fissiparity, with well-developed 
tentacles in multiples of six, It contains Lithophyliida, 
Eusmillida, Cary phyliiaa, Stylinidæ, Aura, Oculin- 
ide, and Stylophoride. 

Astre’idre, v. p. (Z41.) The Starcorals,a family of 
polyps, suborder As/raacea (order Zountha of Gray). 
Tt belongs to the stony corals, and receives its name 
from the star-shaped dises which cover the upper sur- 
face. They are lamillar and sessile, and each disc is the 
seat of a polyp resembling the actiniæ in general form, 
having n single row of numerous arms, with the mouth 
in the centre. Th us Astrara is the principal one. 
A number of species are described inhabiting the warm 
regions of the globe. Some have the discs separate from 
each other, leaving interstices between them; others 
have the starry discs contignous, 

As’‘tragal, n. Gr. astrugalos, a heel-bone.) (Arch.) A 
moulding, the section of which is a complete semicircle, 
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projecting from a perpendicular 
diameter, so called from its re- 
semblance to the projection of 
the heel of the human foot. It 
is principally used at the upper 
ends and bases of the shafts of 
columns, and in the entallatures 
of the Ionic, Corinthian, and 
Composite orders of architecture, 
and also in Roman Doric. It is 
the most simple of all mouldings, 
being the only one that can pro- 
ject from a plane surface with- 
out the aid of a fillet. Its chief 
use seems to be to bind the dif- 
ferent parta of columns and en- 
tablatures together, being gen- 
erally found at the junction of 
the shaft of a column with the 
capital and base. The Egyptians 
sometimes divided their columns 
into sections by clusters of A. 
surrounding the shaft at inter- 
vals. It is generally plain, but 
sometimes carved to represent 
reeds bound together with a rib- 
bon, leaves, and beads of various 
forms. 

(Gunnery.) A moulding encir- 
cling a cannon, about 6 inches 
from its mouth. 

Astragu'lus. n. (Gr. astragalos, a die.] (Anat.) The 
ankle-one, or first bone of the foot, upon which the 
tibia moves. It is so called from being shaped like the 
die used by the ancicnts in their games. 

(Bot.) A very extensive and important genus of her- 
baceous plants, sub-order Te lca ba Most of the 
species are popularly called Milk-vetches; and several 
have a close resemblance to the well-known forage plant 
sainfoin. An interesting spe „ known under the 
name of Swedish coffer, the A. boéticus, is cultivated tu a 
considerable extent in Germany, and has been recom- 
mended for field cultivation asa substitute for coffee. It 
is a hardy trailing annual, usually grows to the height 
of about a foot, and produces cream-colored flowers in 
June and July. The mode of culture is precisely the 
same as for the pea, only the pods are gathered as they 
ripen. Two-thirds are mixed with one-third of coffee- 
beans, and the two ingredients are roasted together, 
preserved in well-corked bottles, or thoroughly closed 
vases, and taken out as they are wanted to be ground. 
The A. boéticus is probably the best substitute for coffee 
which has yet been tried, and is well worth experimental 
cultivation in either the garden or the field. The 4. 
tragacantha, popularly called goat's thorn, yields the 
gum tragacanth of the drug-shops, and forms the type 
of one of several divisions of the A. genus. This species 
is an under-shrub, ranks as a medicinal plant throughout 
the East, and is called by the Persians Afim,and by the 
Arabs kétdd and kussdd, The A. Canadiensis, found 
from Canada to Florida, has a stem, bushy, 3 feet high, 
very leafy; flowers greenish-yellow, in short, dense 
spikes. 

As tra khan, or AsTRACAN, an extensive govt. of Euro- 
pean Russia, lying along the N.W. of the Caspian sea. 
and divided by the Volgu into two nearly equal portions. 
Area, 63,237 sq.m. A. is one of the least important 
provinces of the Russian empire. It consists almost en- 
tirely of sandy steppes and saline lakes; but in the delta 
of the Volga. agriculture and gardening are successfully 
practised. The heats in summer, and the frosts in win- 
ter, are equally extreme. Fisheries form the principal 
wealth of this government, and about 30,000 barrels of 
caviare are exported annually. The inhabitants are 
27 25 nomads, and include a variety of races. Pop. 

77,239, 

ASTRAK’/HAN, a city, and cap. of the above government, lies 
on the Volga, about 30 m. from its mouth; Lat. 46° 277 
N.; Lon. 48° “/ E. This Alexandria of the Scy- 
thian Nile,” as it is sometimes called, consists of three 
divisions:—the Kremlin, or citadel; the Bielogorod 
(white town); and the Slobodes, or suburbs. It has 
crooked streets, with the houses nearly all built of wood. 
Man f. Cottons, woollens, and silks; distilleries, tanner- 
les, &c. A. is the great entrepôt of the trade with Per- 
sia, and the countries E. of the Caspian, which is princi- 

lly carried on by Armenian merchants. Its imports 
fa 1368 amounted to $1,087,440; and exports to $600,000, 
A., besides being the residence of a Greek archbishop, 
possesses Moslem, Armenian, Hindoo, and Protestant 
places of worship. Pop. 46,693, 

Astral, a. [Lat. astrum ; Gr. aster, astar.) Belonging to 
the stars; starry. 

As'tralite, n. (Chem.) A glass flux resembling aventu- 
rin, but containing crystals of a cuprous compound, 
which by reflected light exhibits a dichroitic iridescence 
of dark-red and greenish-blue, To prepare it, a mixture 
of 80 parts of silica, 120 lead-oxide, 72 carbonate of soda, 
and 18 anhydrous borax, ix fused either with 24 parts of 
scale oxide of copper, or 1 part of scale oxide of iron. 
The mixture is fused in a Hessian crucible, at the heat 
of an ordinary air-furnace, and left to cool slowly in 
the furnace. The first mixture melts more easily than 
the second, and yields larger crystals. The dichroitic 
iridescence is particularly beautiful on cut and polished 
surfaces, 

Astral Spirits, n. pl. Spirits that were supposed, by 
those who studied demonology and witchcraft in the 15th 
century, to hold the first place among demons and spir- 
its of evil. The Chaldeans, and those who worshipped 
the stars and fire in the early ages of the world, believed 
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Astringe’, v. a. 
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that every object in the heavens possessed an animating 
spirit, as the human body possesses a soul. In the medi- 
eval times the supposition arose that these spirits were 
either fallen angels, or the souls of the dead, or spirits de- 
riving their origin from fire, whose location was the air. 
They were thought to exercise an influence for good or 
evil on every member of the human race. Paracelsus 
and the old alchemists believed that every one had an 
astral spirit peculiar to him. — See SPIRITISM. 
Astray’, adv. [A. S. astreged, strayed.] Out of the right 
way or proper place. 
“Like one that had been led astray 
Through the beav'ns’ wide pathless way.“ —Ailton. 
Astrict’, r. a. [Lat. astringo, astrictus; from ad, and 
string», to bind fast, to draw tight.) To bind fast; to 
confine; to contract; to make strait or close. 
“The solid parts were to be relaxed or astricted, as they let the 
humours pass.” — Arbuthnot. 
Astric’tion, n. Act of binding close together; con- 
traction. 
(Med.) Action of an astringent substance on the ani- 
ma! economy. — Dunglison. 
(Scottish Law.) A servitude, by which grain growing 
on certain lands must be carried to a particular mill to 
be ground. 


Astride’, adv. [a and stride.] With the legs apart or 


across a thing. 

“J saw a place, where the Rhone is so straſtened between two 
rocks, that a man may stand astride upon both at once.” — Boyle. 
Fr. astreindre; Lat. asiringo. See 
Asrrict.] To bind fast; to constrict; to contract. 


Astrin’gency, n. Power of contracting ; state of be- 


ing astringent. 


“ Acid, acrid, austere, and bitter substances, by their astrin- 
gency, stimulate the fibres.” — Arbuthnot. 


Astrin’'gent, a. Binding; contracting; strengthening. 


—n. ( Med.) The name given to substances which contract 


and strengthen the animal fibres. They are adminis- 
tered principally in cases of dysentery, diarrhoea, and 
fluxes. Their general effects are manifested by greater 
firmness of the muscular fibres, greater rigidity of the 
blood-vessels and diminution of their calibre, and con- 
traction of the exhaling secreting orifices, whereby they 
check hemorrhage, and dimini-b exhalation and secre- 
tion. In the mouth they produce a styptic or astringent 
taste. In moderate doses, they are capable of producing 
the same constitutional effects as tonics. A. may be di- 
vided into two sections, the vegetable and mineral. The 
vegetable A, owe their peculiar properties to the pres- 
ence of tannin or tannil, which is found in all of them. 
They differ only in the proportion of the latter principle, 
and in the other ingredients with which it is associated. 
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sake of acquiring an insight into futurity as they tm. 
agined. The history of the rise and progress of A. is 
nearly the same as that of astronomy. Its decline may 
be dated from the time of Copernicus, whe showed 
that the sun was the centre of our solar system, and 
not the earth, as it had been formerly supposed; and 
although this is no argument against the truth of the 
science, yet the fact that all calculations with regard to 
the motion of the heavenly bodies bad hitherto been 
based on erroneous suppositions, was mainly instrumen- 
tal in disabusing the minds of men generally of any reli- 
ance that they had previously placed on the deductions 
derived from the exercise of the art. All astronomers, 
including Kepler himself, up to his time, had been more 
or less infected with the idea that their science gave 
them the power of foretelling events that were about 
to happen; and remarkuble instances have occurred of 
the verification of ustrological predictions; but no one, 
upon reflection, can assert in earnest that the aspect of 
the heavens at the time of birth can have the slightest 
influence on a man’s character, disposition, and fortunes. 
The practice of A. was universal among the Oriental 
nations at a very early age; and although its origin is 
involved in obscurity, it may probally be attributed to 
the Chaldeans. The Hindoos und Chinese have always 
attached the greatest importance to it, and the Arabs 
sedulonsly cultivated the art, as well as the astronomers 
who flourished in Egypt before and after the birth of 
our Saviour, at which period it is considered to have been 
introduced into western Europe. The Jews practised it 


The mineral A. have nothing in common but their pro- 
perty of astringency. To the former belong oak-bark, 
galls, kino, catechu, logwood, rhatany, geranium, tor- 
mentil, bistort, pomegranate-rind; to the latter, alum, 
the preparations of lead, zinc, and iron, and sulphuric 
acid. 

Astrin’gently, aiv. In an astringent manner, 

As'trite, n. (Min.) See Asterire. 

Astroca’ryum, n. (.) See Cocor x. 

Astrog’nosy, n. [Or. astron, star, and gnosis, knowl- 
edge.) The science of the stars. (o.) 

Astrog’raphy, n. [Gr. astron, and grapho, to describe. 
A description of the stars. 

As'troides, n. pl. (Ztl.) A name applied by Milne- 
Edwards to the Astrœidq. q. v. 

As'troite, n. [Fr., from Gr. astron, star.] (in.) A 
name of the ASTERITE, g. v. 

(Pal.) A genus of petrified madrepores, allied to the 

Astraide. 

Astrolabe, n. [Gr. astron, star, and lambanein, to take. ] 
(Astron.) An instrument somewhat similar in purpose 
and construction to the armillary sphere; used by the 


old Greek astronomers to take the altitude of the stars, 
as its name implies. The A. of the astrologers were 
merely a graduated circle, with sights attached, which 
they used for the same purpose. It was similar to the 
instrument, so called, which was used for taking altitudes 
at sea before the invention of Hadley'’sseztant. Hippar- 
chus, an astronomer who flourished at Alexandria, in 
Egypt, about 150 B. c., is supposed to be the inventor of 
the A. He was also the first who joined circular rings 
together to represent the equator, the meridian, and the 
tropics; thus originating thearmilliry sphere. About the 
year 1500, the term was used to signify a projection of 
the circles of the sphere ona plane surface, which is now 
called a planisphere.— See PLANISPHERE. 

Astrolithology, n. [Gr. astron, star, lithos, stone, 
and /h, discourse.) The science of aérolites. 

Astrologer, n. (Fr. astrologue ; Lat. astrologus ; Gr. 
ast. One versed in astrology. 

Astrologie. Astrolog’ical, a. Pertaining or re- 
luting to astrology. 

Astrolog’ically, adv. In the manner of astrology. 

Astrol’ogize, v.n. To practise astrology. 

Astrology, n. [Fr. astrologie; Lat. and Gr. astrologia ; 
from Gr. astron, a star, and logos, a word or discourse.) 
An expression meaning literally the doctrine or science 
of the stars, but especially taken to signify the art of 
foretelling future eventa, and the good or evil fortune 
likely to befall any man during his lifetime, from the 
aspect of the heavens and the relative posttion of the 
planets and other heavenly bodies at the time of his 
birth. This art, which is commonly understood by the 
term A. is properly called judicial A.; for in the early 
ages of the world, A. included the science of astronomy, 
as well as the art of making predictions from the motions 
of the stars; the early astronomers, or rather astrolo- 
gers, making astronomical observations entirely for the 


after the return from the captivity in Babylon. It ap- 
pears that the Greeks were the only ancient nation that 
gave no credence to the revelations of its professors. We 
proceed to give a brief sketch of the outlines of this sci- 
ence, its leading principles, and mode of practice. The 
heavens above and below the horizon were divided by 
imaginary circles, drawn through its N. and S points, 
into 12 equal parts, which were called the 12 houses of 
heaven. They were numbered, in order, from the division 
in the E. immediately below the horizon which contained 
the part of the heavens about to rise into view. The 
lines of division were supposed to remain immovable, so 
that every part of the heavens passed through each 
house successively once in 24 hours. The term horoscope 
was given to the point of the ecliptic about to rise. The Ist 
house was called the“ ascendant;” it was the strongest, 
and also known as the house of/ife; the 2d was the house 
of riches; the 3d, of brethren; the 4th, of parents and 
relatives ; the 5th, of children; the 6th, of health; the 
ith, of marriage; the 8th, of death; the Oth, of religion ; 
the loth, of dignitizs, (this house ranked next in impor- 
tance to the Ist;) the 11th, of friends ; the 12th, of foes. 
To each division one of the heavenly bodies was assigned 
as its lord, who was most powerful in his own house. 
The position of a planet in any house was its distance 
from the boundary circle, or cusp, of the house measured 
on the zodiac ; and the part of the zodiac which chanced 
to be in each house was a point which especially demanded 
the attention of the astrologer in his consideration of 
the aspects of the various divisions. The relative position 
of the heavenly bodies in the different houses at any 
particular moment was called a (heme; and to cast the 
nativity of any one was to form a plin of the heavens, 
in the manner above indicated, at the moment of birth. 
Astrometcorol ogy, n. [Gr. usiron, star, metecras, 
lofty, and logos, discourse.] The act of foretelling the 
weather from the aspect of the moon and stars.— Ogilvie. 
Astrom ‘eter, n. (Gr. ase, star, and metron, measure. 
(Astron.) An instrument invented by Sir John Hersche 
for comparing the light of stars, one with another, in 
respect to intensity. 
Astron’‘omer, n. 
Astronomie, Astronomical, a. 
astronomy. 
Astronom ically, adv. In an astronomical manner. 
Astronomy, (ds-trén'o-me.) [Or. astron, a star, and 
nomos, a law.] That science which treata of the heav- 
enly bodies, explaining the motions, times and causes 
of the motions, distances, magnitudes, gravities, light, 
&c., of the sun, moon, and stars; the nature and causes 
of the eclipses of the sun and moon, the conjunction 
and opposition of the planets, and any other of their 
mutual aspects, with the times when they did or will 
happen. Since the heavens may be considered either as 
they appear to the naked eye, or as they are discovered 
by the understanding, A. may be divided into Practical, 
Rational,and Physical. Practical A. enables us, by means 
of instruments, to determine the apparent positions and 
motions of the heavenly bodies. "Rational A. teaches us 
the modes of ascertaining their real orbits and motions, 
and gives us the means of calculating their positions in 
advance. Various hypotheses have at different periods 
been invented to explain their apparent motions, and 
seemed sufficient to account for the phenomena known 
at the time of their adoption. But they were exploded 
in succession, by more accurate observations.— Physical 
A. is the application of mathematical science to the 
investigations of the laws which regulate the motions 
of celestial bodies, the nature of the forces which main- 
tain them, and the effects produced by the action of one 
on another. This sublime science is founded on obser- 
vation, but it receives its last perfection from calcula- 
tion, Outrunning the cautious advances of observation, 
it descends from causes to phenomena, and on philo- 
sophical principles explains all the motions,magnitudes, 
and periods of revolution of the heavenle bodies. The 
generality of writers agree in assigning the origin of A. 
to the Chaldeans. The Egyptians also cultivated the 
science of A. abt. the same time, and there are some who 
ascribe to them the honor of being its real authors. The 
most ancient astronomical observations known to us are 


One versed in astronomy. 
Pertaining to 
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Chinese: one, mentioned by Montucla, viz., a at ak 
tion of Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, and the Moon, 
was made almost 2,500 years before the Christian eral 
That the Indian Brahmins also made considerable ad- 
vance in the science of A., among the earliest people of 
antiquity, appears no less certain. Descending, however, 
to classic times, we find that A. made great progress in 
Greece, and that Thales calculated a solar ec ipee about 
600 years B.C. Pythagoras taught that the earth was not 
placed as the centre of the system, but revolved about 
the sun. Eratosthenes, a Cyrenian, who was born 276 
B. C., measured the circumference of the earth; and 
being invited to tho court of Ptolemy Energeses at 
Ale: he was made keen-r of the royal library, 
and set up there the armillary spheres which Hippar- 
chus and Ptolemy afterwards used so effectually. He 
also determined the distance between the tropics to be 
of the whole meridian circle which makes the ob- 
quity of the ecliptic in his time to be 23 degrees, 51 
minutes and one-third. Archimedes is said to have con- 
structed a planetarium to represent the phenomena and 
motions of the heavenly bodies, and many others added 
to the stock of astronomical knowledge; but none so 
much as Hipparchus, who flourished abt. 140 years B. c., 
and surpassed all who had gone before him in the extent’ 
of his researches. He showed that the orbits of the 
planets are eccentric, and that the moon moves more 
slowly in her apogee than in her perigee. He con- 
structed tables of the motions of the sun and moon; 
collected accounts of eclipses that had been computed 
by the Chaldeans and Egyptians, and calculated such as 
would happen for 600 years to come. He is, however, 
most distinguished for his catalogue of the fixed stars, 
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to the number of 1,080, with their latitudes and longi- 
tudes and apparent magnitudes. From the time of Hip- 
purchus, a chasm exists in the history of astronomy 
till the commencemeut of the 2d century after Christ, 
when Ptolemy compiled a complete system of astron- 
omy, in 13 books, which is known under the name of 
Almagest,—au appellation given it by the Arabians, 
[Continued on page 209.) 

As’troscope, n. [Or. astron, a star, and skopeo, to see.] 
An instrument out of use, consisting of two cones, on 
which the constellations, with théir stars, are delineated. 

As‘tro-theol’ogy, n. (Or. astran, a star, and theolo- 
gia, theology.) Natural theology, founded on the obser- 
vation of the celestial bodies. 

Astrut’, ade. In a strutting manner. 

“Inflated and astrut with self-conceit."—Cowper. 

As tur. u. [Fr autour.) (Zodl.) The Goshawk and its 
allies, a gen. of birds, fam. Fulconide. The goshawk ia 
21-23 inches in length; the bill and cere are blue; 
crown, black, bordered on each side by a line of white, 
finely speckled with black; upper parts, slate, tinged 
with brown; legs feathered half. way down, and, with 
the feet, yellow; the breast and belly white, with a 
number of wavy lines or bars of black; the tail long, of 
an ash color, and crossed with four or five dusky bars: 
wings much shorter than the tail. The goshawk fre- 
quents the deép solitudes of forests, preying upon hares, 
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uirrels, and the larger ground-birds. It plucks the 
birds very neatly, and tears them into pieces before it 
eats them, but swallows the pieces entire. It is ex- 
tremely destructive to gume, darting through the woods 
after its prey with great impetuosity. The goshawk, 
abundant in the forest districts of continental Europe, 
was formerly used in common with the falcon, gerfalcon, 
Ac. in the once celebrated royal pastime of falconry; 
and it is anid to be still used Ly the emperor of China 
in his hunting excursions.—The A. atricapillus, or 
hawk of N. America, is nearly identical with the 
uropean species, A. palumbarius. 


Astu’ra, in Italy, a maritime village, at the mouth of a 


river of the same name, 40 m. from Rome. In its little 
harbor, a high tower is said to stand on the site of the 
villa of Cicero, where he was slain by order of Antony, 
B. C. 43. Here also, in 1268, after the battle of Taglia- 
cozzo, Conradin, the last of the Hohenstauffen family, 
was betrayed. Pop. about 300. 


Astu’rias, an ancient principality of Spain, now form- 


ing the prov. of Oviedo, and lying ulong the Bay of 
Biscay, between 4° 30’ and 7° 10 W. Long. It is bounded 
on the E. by Santander, S. by Leon, and on the W. by 
Galicia. Area, 3,686 sq. m.— Desc. Its surface is much 
diversified, having on its 8. border a chain of high 
mountains which descend gradually toward the coast, 
along which are found tracts of fertile land. It is 
watered by numerous rivers, and possesses several sea- 
ports as Aviles, Gijon, and Cudillero.—Ctimate, generally 
mild and humid; except about the mountains, where it 
is frequently severe.— Pred. and Ind. Maize, escanda, 
chestnuts, and a few fruits. Iron, copper, lead, jet, 
antimony, marble, and coal are found; and there is a 
considerable exportation of cattle and horses into the 
interior.— Ma: Trifling. The inhabitants are very 
temperate, living mainly on fruits and unfermented 
bread.— Prin. Tmons. Oviedo, Navia, and the sea-purts 
before mentioned. Pop. 540,586.— A. may be called the 
cradle of the Spanish nation. The Saracens, having ab- 
sorbed the rest of Spain, could not accomplish the con- 
ques: of this province, which elected Pelayo as king, in 
718, and whose successors became, in after-ages, the kings 
of Leon. In 1388, A. was erected into a principality, and 
became an appanage of the kings of Spain, whose heirs- 
presumptive henceforward bore the title of Prince of 
Asturias. 

Astute’,a. [Lat. astutus; astus, craft.] Sugacious; 
shrewd; ingenious; wary; cunning; sly; crafty; pene- 
trating. 

Astute'ly, adv. Shrewdly ; sharply ; subtly. 

Astute’ness, n. Quality of being astute; shrewdness ; 
cunning. 

Asty’ages, the last king of the Medes, was a contempo- 
rary of Alyttas, king of Lydia, whose daughter he mar- 
vied; 7th century B. c. 

Asty lar, a. [Gr. a, priv., and stylos, a column.) (Arch.) 
Without columns or pilasters. 

Asun‘der, ado. [A3 asundrian.) Apart; into parts; 
separately ; in a divided state. 

“ Two indirect lines, the further that they are drawn out, the 
further they go asunder." — Spenser. 

Asylum, u.; Eng. pl. Asy’Lums; Lat. pl. AsYLA. [Lat. 
asylum; Gr. asylon, from asylos, inviolable — from a, 
priv., and sylé, the right of seizure; Fr. axyle; Sp und 
It. asilo.) A sanctuary, or place of refuge to which 
criminals might flee for safety, and from which it was 
considered the greatest impiety to take them by force. 
The Israelites by God’s own appointment set apart 6 
cities as cities of refuge, to which those guilty of any 
unpremeditated crime might flee and obtain protection. 
The altar of burnt-offering was also considered as a place 
of refuge. Among the Greeks, Thebes and Atiiens each 
claimed to have established the first A.; that at Thebes by 
Cadmns, that at Athens by the descendants of Hercules. 
Romulus established an A. st Rome, between the two 
groves on the Cupitoline Hill. The temples, altars, 
statues, and tombs of heroes werealso anciently regarded 
as asylums, the temples being held as the most sacred and 
inviolable refuge. Under Constantine the Great, all 
churches were made asylums; and by the younger Theo- 
dosius, the privilege was extended to all courts, gardens, 
walks, and houses belonging to the churches. In 681, 
the synod of Toledo extended the limits to 30 paces from 
every church. At length these A. led to such abuses, 
that they were generally abolished. (See SaANcTUARY. )— 
The term A. is now applied to certain institutions whose 
object is to alleviate the condition of the blind, deaf and 
dumb, lunatics, and the destitute. 

Asylum, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of Bradford 
co., on the Susquehanna, 38 m. N.W. by N. of Wilkes- 
barre. 

Asymmet'ral. Asymmet'rieal, a. 
symmetry; incommensurable. (k.) 

Asym’metry, n. [Gr. a, priv., and symmetria, sym- 
metry.) The want of symmetry or proportion between 
the parts of a thing. 

Asymp’tote, n. [Gr. a, priv., syn, with, and pfd/os, 
apt to fall, from pipté, peptoka, to fall.] (Geom.) A line 
which approaches continually nearer and nearer to some 
curve, whose A. it is said to be, withont ever meeting it. 
It is a property appertaining to the hyperbolic curve.— 
It is only with regard to mathematical lines that the prop- 
osition is true; and the truth of it has to be conceived 
by an effort of pure reason, for it cannot be represented. 
See Line. 

Asymptotic, Asymptotiical, a. Belonging or 
relating to asymptote, i. e. approaching, without ever 
meeting. 

Asyn'deton. n.: pl. Asyy’peta. [Gr. a, priv. and 
syndetos, bound together, from syndea, to bind together.] 
(Rhet.) The omission of the small connecting particles 


Wanting 
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of speech, in order to render the expression more lively 
and impressive. This is particularly the case when a 
series of actions, quickly following each other, is to be 
represented; e. g., in Virgil: 
“ Ferte oito flammas, date vela, impellite remos.” 

At, prep [A.S. æt; Lat. ad, to, at; O. II. Ger. az.) A figure 
in grammar „ denotes presence, nearness, 
or direction towards. 


—Before a place it denotes neurness; as, one is at the 


house before he is in it. 
“This custom 
fountains." — 1 S 
—Before a word in relation to time it assumes coinci- 
dence ; co-existence with ; as, “ at the same time.” 
“We thought it at the very first a sign of cold affection." — Hooker, 
In the state of; denoting that the event accompanies 
or immediately succeeds the action of the cause; as, at 
peace ;" “at war;” “at rest.” 
„Much at the sight was Adam in his heart dismay'd.”—Milton. 
Ae his touch, 
Such sanctity hath Heav'n glv'n his hand, 
They presently ameud.""—Shake. 
—Before a superlative adjective it is used in application 
to state or condition; as, at best, at the most perfection. 
“Consider any man as to his arenal powers, they are not 
great ; for at greatest, they must still be limited." — South. 
—Before a person; generally used in a ludicrous sense; 
as, to long to be at another. 
“Sir Richard, longing to be at ‘em, 
Stood waiting for the Earl of Chatham.” 
—Furnished, or supplied with. 
“ And make him, naked, foil a man at arms."—Shaks. 


—Before n substantive; implying employment or design. 


„But she, who well enough knew what, 
Before he spoke, he would be at. 
Pretended not to apprehend. — Butler's Hudibras. 
The creature's at his dirty work again.” — Pope. 
—The place where any thing is, or ts acted. 
“ To all you ladies now at land, 
We men at sea indite."—Lord Dorset. 
In immediate consequence of anything. 
“‘Impeachments at the prosecution of the House of Commons.” Hale. 
—From; dependence on. 
„The worst authors might endeavor to please us, and in that 
endeavor deserve something at our hands. Pope. 
At all. In any manner; in any degree. 
„Nothing more true than what von once let fall: 
Most women have no characters at all.""— Pope. 
At first. In the first place; firstly. 
At last. Finally; in the lust place. 
At once. All together; at the same instant. 
At'nbal, n. [Sp., from Ar. at-tabi, the drum.] A kind of 
tabor used by the Moors. 
„Children shall beat our atabals and drums. — Dryden. 
Ataba’po, a river of B. America, In Venezuela; Lat 30 
10’ N.; Lon. 66° 44’ W. After a W. and N. course of 
140 m., it falls into the Orinoco at San Fernando. Its 
waters are clear, cool, and singularly pure. 
Ataca’ma, a large district of Bolivia, lying along the 
Pacific ocean, between 2144° and 2534 S. Lat. The 
greater part of its surface is an arid desert, but toward 
the N. there are fertile valleys. Cobija is its principal 


port. 

Ataca’mes, in S. America, a small seaport of Ecuador, 
15 m. 8.W. of Esmeraldas. 

Atac’amite, n. ( Min.) A mineral of orthorhombic form. 
Adamantine lustre — vitreous. Color, various shades of 
bright green, a little darker than emerald; and, some- 
times, blackish-green. Streak, applegreen. Translu- 
cent. — Comp. Oxide of copper 58-6, chloride of copper 
30-2 (chlorine 16°0, copper 14-3), water 16-2 = 100. This 
species was found originally in the prov. of Atacama, in 
Chili. It occurs in different parts ot 8. America, Africa, 
and Europe. — Dana. 

A han’, n. See YATAGRAN. 

Atahual’pa, the last Ixca or PERU, was the son of the 
11th inca, Manco Capac. His mother wus of royal lin- 
eage, and through her he inherited the kingdom ot Quito. 
With his elder brother Hun»scar, who succeeded to the 

* throne of the incas in 1523, he remained at peace for 6 
years; but on his being summoned to acknowledge the 
dependency of his kingdom on that of Peru, he prepared 
for war, entered the dominions of Huascar with 30,000 
men, defeated him in a pitched battle, and thrust him 
into prison, Three years ufterwards, Pizarro captured 
the island of Puna, and Huascar, hearing in prison of the 
victorious stranger, sent ambassadors to Puna request- 
ing assistance. The inca also proposed an interview 
with the Spaniard, and thus was bronght about for Pi- 
zarro the long-desired opportunity of meddling in the af- 
fairs of Peru. By an act of base treachery, he succeeded 
in obtaining possession of the person of the inca. His 
subsequent procedure was summary in the extreme. 
Huascar had been put to death by order of his brother, 
and now A. was declared guilty of treason to the Spanish 
crown, and sentenced to be burned alive, in 1533. The 
sentence was commuted to strangulation, in considern- 
tionof his professing Christianity and receiving baptism. 

Atalan’ta.. (Myth.) Daughter of Jasus and Clymene, 
and celebrated for her skill in archery, was a native of 
Arcadia, She slew the Centaurs, Rho-cus and Hyleus, 
who were about to offer violence to her; sailed to Col- 
chis with the Argonauts, and was afterwards present at 
the chase of the Calydonian boar, which she was the 
first to wound; hence Meleager awarded to her the 

rize. — Another A. daughter of Schoeneus, king of 
Erion was renowned for her beanty, and swiftness in 
running. She required each of her lovers to run a race 
with her. Her admirer was to ran before, unarmed, 
while she followed him with a dart. If she could not 


` 
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overtake him, she was his own; but if he were outrun, 
he was doomed to death, and his head to be set up at the 
mal. Many had fallen victims in the attempt, when 
Hippomenes the sun of Mægureus, by the aid of Venus, 
overcame her. The goddess guve him three golden ap- 
les, which he threw behind him. one utter the other, as 
he ran. A. stopped to pick them up, and Hippomenes 
reached the goul before ner. Her former reserve now 
ve place to such ungovernable passion, that the chaste 
eres, becoming offended, changed both the parties into 
lions, and compelled them from that time to draw her 
chariot. 
Atalan’ta, n. ( Astron.) The 38th of the asteroids, dis- 
covered by Goldschmidt, in Paris, in 1855. 
Atalay a, in S. America, a town of Brazil, at the mouth 
of the Alagoas river, 15 m 8.8.W. of Alagoas ; pop. about 


100. 

Pee in 8. America, a fort of Brazil, on the Atlan- 
tic, near the mouth of the Pura river, 80 m. N.E. of 
Pura. 

Atalis’sa, in Jowa, a post-village of Muscatine co., 13 
m. N.W. of Muscatine; 

Ataman, u. See HETMAN. 

Ataraipu’, [the “devil's rock,] a remarkable granitic 
miouutain of British Guiana, of pyramidal form, It is 
wooded for 350 feet from its base, from which limit a 
bare cone forms its summit. 

Atar’gatis. See Dercero. 

Atasco’sa, in Tezas, a S. county whose settlements have 
assumed sume importance since 1563, A creck of the 
same name, runuing through the county, is remarkable 
for the purity of its freestone water, from its source 
to its discharge into the Rio Friv. The county is also 
watered by the streams Borego and San Miguel. The 
soil is generally sandy, and the timber-growth is princi- 
pally post-oak and liveoak. Cup. Pleasanton. Pop. 
2.915. 

Atauil’, Aroor, Atur, and Tavar, one of the Sandwich 
isles, about 240 m. from Hawaii; Lat. 220 8“ N.; Lon. 
159° 20 W. Area, about 700 sq.m. Pup. about 7,000. 

Ataunt’, Ataunt/’, a. [a and tuunt.| (Naw) High or 
tall; taunt: fully rigged, as the masts of a vessel.— All- a- 
taunts is when a vessel has all her light and topgullant 
masts and spars aloft. — Dana. 

Atax Ia, n. [Gr. a, priv., and taxis, order.) (ed.) A 
term used to denote the state of disorder that character- 
izes nervous fevers, and the nervous condition. — Dun- 
glison. 

Ataxie, a. Having the characteristics of ataxia. 

Atba’ra, a territory and river of Nubia; the former 
sometimes called the island of Merve. Its surface is 
roeky and for the most part barren. The river A. joins 
the Nile, and has a length of about 270 m. It is the As 
taboras of Plato and Strabo. 

Atchafalay’a Bayon, in Louisiana, an outlet of 
Red river, at the N. extremity of Pointe Coupee parish. 
It flows a S. course, and enters the bay of the same name 
in the Gulf of Mexico. Its length is about 250 m. and 
is navigable for steamboats. 

At'char, 2. A condiment used in India; formed of gar- 
lic, ginger, mustard, and pimento, pickled in vinegar. 

At/ehe, n. (U.) A Turkish coin; an ASPER, q. v. 

Atchison, in Kansas, a N.E. county, bounded E. byMis- 
souri, trum waich it is separated by the Missouri river. 
Area, about 400 sq. m.; soil, rich, and well wooded, The 
county is drained by Grasshopper and Stranger creeks. 
Capital, Atchison City. Pip. (1880) 26,674. 

A. City, cap. of the above co., on the Missouri, 25 m. 
from Leavenworth; Lat. 39° 34’ N.; Lon. 95° 10’ W. It 
is a picturesque and thriving place. T. (1880) 15,106. 

Ateh’ison, in Missouri, a county in N.W. part of the 
State, with an area of about 7008q m. The Missouri 
divides it on the W. from Nebraska; on the E. it is 
bounded bythe Nodaway. It is also drained by the Tarkeo 
and Nishuabatona rivers. (up. Linden. P. (1880) 14,565. 

Aten‘ison, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Washing- 
ton co. 

Atch’ison’s Point, in Teras, a post-office of Tarrant 


co. 

At'eo, in New Jersey, a post-office of Camden co. 

Ate. (Gram.) One of the preterites of tbe verb Eat, q. v. 
A'te, (Myth.,) daughter of Jupiter, and the goddess of 


evil. She raised such jealousy and sedition in heaven 
among the gods, that Jupiter dragged her away by the 
hair, and banished her for ever from heaven. She then 
dwelt on earth, where she incited mankind to wicked- 
ness, and promoted discord among them. 

At/elene, . [From Gr. a, priv., and He, end.] ( Min.) 
Not having the regular forms of the genus; imperfect. 

At'eles, n. (Gr.,imperfect.] (Z d,.) The spider-monkey, 
a genus of sapajous, family Chi,, inhabiting S. America, 
and corresponding to the Semnopitheci of Asia and the 
Odubi of Africa. They are remarkable for their very 
long tails, strongly prehensile and callous at the ex- 
tremity, their very slender limbs, and for their anterior 
bands having only four fingers. They are generally mild, 
timid, grave-looking creatures. They live in troops on 
lofty trees; and by means of their long prehensile tails, 
which act as a fifth member, they swing themselves from 
one tree to another with great facility. They are said 
even to cross rivers in this manner. Mounting to the 
top of the highest tree on the bank of the stream, they 
attach themselves to each other in a chain, by their tails. 
This chain is allowed to swing to and fro till it has ob- 
tained sufficient momentum to enable the last of the 
chain to catch hold of a branch on the opposite side. This 
done. it ascends to the top of the tree; the other end of 
the chain is then allowed to swing, and the whole troop 
is thus passed over. A. paniscus, Quata or Conita mon- 
key, is very common in the woods of Surinam and Brazil ; 
aud is very intelligent, active, and gentle. A. Belzebuth, 
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or Marimonda (Fig. 224), is, on the contrary, very sloth- 
ful, but of a gentle, timid, and melancholic temperament. 


Fig. 224. — ATELES BELZEBUTE, or MARIMONDA. 
(Taken from Tenney's Manual of Zodlogy.) 


Atelier, n. [tr.] A workshop; a studio; more especi- 
ally applied to an artist's work-room, 

Areiiers Nationaux, or NATUNAL Worxsnops (a-tel-e-at’ 
nds enn), n. pl. ( Hist.) Since the year 1845, it was the 
custom in France, during severe winters, or in times of 
distress caused by stagnation of trade, to open temporary 
workshops, in order to give employment to mechanics who 
were out of work. These workshops were called Aleliers 
de Charité, until 1848, when the provisional government 
of the republic reopened a vast number of these estab- 
lishments under the name of A. They were under the 
control of a department called “The Committee of the 
Government for the Workmen ;” they were all, however, 
badly organized. and failed calamitously. The principle 
on which they were conducted was, that every workman 
should have a living provided for him on a fixed scale 
The result was, that workmen soon left private employers, 
and entered the national workshops. The numbers who 
flocked in soon became alarming. More than 100,000 
men enrolled themselves, and insnbordination soon began 
to show itself. Danger was imminent, and the National 
Assembly ordered tlie dissolution of the A.; an act which 
became the pretext for the terrible insurrection which 
ensunguined Paris in June, 1848. 

Atellan, a. Relating to the atellana, q. v. 

Atellanz (Fabulz), (also styled Ludi Oset or Oscan 
Plays.) (Dram, Lit. A kind of light interlude between 
tragedy and comedy, which in ancient Kome was not 
performed by the regular company of actors, but by 
free-born young Romans. This kind of play is said to 
have originated from the ancient Atella, a city of the 
Oscans, between Capua and Naples. The favorite char- 
acters of the Macchus and Bucco of the F. A. may be con- 
sidered the origin of the modern Italian arlecchino (har- 
lequin), and other characters of the same stamp. 

Atelo., [r. atles, imperfect.] In composition, defective. 
A prefix found in many compound medical words, as 
atelrcurdia, imperfect development of the lip; atelo- 
prosapia, imperfect development of the face, &c. 

A Tempo, or A Temp’. n. [It., infime.] (Mus.) A 
similar signification with batuta, and, like that expres- 
sion, seldom used but when the regular measure has 
been designedly interrupted. When there has been some 
short relaxation in the time, A. denotes that the per- 
former must return to the original degree of movement. 

A Tem’po Gius’to, [It.. in equal ani just time.) (Mus) 
An expression generally applied to the manner of perform- 
ing a steady, sound movement, a movement less directed 
to the feelings than to the judgment, more scientific than 
impassioned. 

Atesh’ga (the “place of fire”), a place on the peninsula 
of Apsheron. on the W. coast of the Caspian sea. It is 
a goal of pilgrimage for the Guebres, or Fire-worship- 
pers, who regard as sacred the fire which is caused by 
the ignition of the naphtha with which the soil is alto- 
gether impregnated. 

Ates‘sa, a town of S. Italy, prov. of Chieti, 14 m. W. of 
Vasto d Amusone. The birthplace of the poet Cardone 
Pop. 11,518. 

Ateu’chus, n. (Zodl.) A genus of dung-eating, cole- 
opterous insects, family Scurabeide. Iwo species, 
A. (scarabeus) sacer, and A. Ægyplorum, were wor 
shipped by the ancient Egyptians. — Sve BEETLZ, and 
SCARABÆUS 

At'fe, in Missouri, a post-office of Holt co. 

At' fieh, a town of Egypt, cap. of n prov. of the same 
name, near the right bank of the Nile, 42 m. S. S. EK. of 
Cairo. It is supposed to be on the site of the ancient 
Aphroditopolis. Estim. pop. 4,000. t 

Ath. [Ir.] A prefix found in many geographical names 
of places in Ireland, signifying a ford; as, At/lone 

“ford of the rapids”); Athboy (“yellow ford”), &c. 

Ath, or Aartn, a town of Belgium, prov. of Hainault, on 
the Dender, 14 m. N.N.E. of Mons. It is a well-built 
and flourishing place. Manf. Linens, woollens, cotton 
stuffs, hats, and gloves. A. was fortified by Vauban, 
and it has, since 1815, been materially strengthened. 
Pop. 10,125. 

Ath’a, a daring impostor in the reign of the Caliph Me- 
hedy, or his predecessor, Al-munsur. He taught the doc- 
trine of metempsychosis, aud claimed to Le himself an 
incarnation of divinity. He had lost one of his eyes, on 
account of which be always wore a veil, whence he 
received the epithet of Mokanna, A. is the hero of 
Moore’s “ Veiled Prophet of Khorassan,” in Lalla Rookh. 

Athabas Ka, or ATuares’cow, (Ind., swampy,] a great 
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lake of N. America, about 200 m. long, and averaging 15 
m. broad. Fort Chippewayan, at its &. W. end, lies in Lat. 
580 42’ N.; Lon. 111° 18’ W. This lake receives a river of 
the same name, and the Slave river flows thence into 
Great Slave lake, lying about 170 m. to NE It is some- 
times called the “Lake of the Mountains,” from the 
rocky aspect of its northern banks. 

Athal’amous, a. [Gr. u, priv., and thalamos, a bridal 
bed.) (Bot.) Applied to lichens whose thallus are without 
shields or beds lor the spores. — Brande, 

Atha ‘Lia, in O, a post-office of Lawrence co, -i 

Athali'ah, daughter of Ahab, king of Israel, and wife 
of Jehoram, king of Judab, was burn about 927, and D- 
about 878 B. 0. She was a woman of abandoned charac- 
ter, and fond of power: who, after the death of her son 
Ahnzinh, opened her way to the throne by the murder 
of 42 princes of the royal blood. She reigned 6 years; 
in the 7th, the high-priest Jehoiada placed Joash, the 
young son of Ahaziah, on the throne ot his father. This 
prince had been preserved and brought up secretly in 
the temple by Jehosheba, the sister of Joram and wife 
of Jehoiada. A., attracted by the noise of the people 
who were crowding to the coronation of Joash, entered 
with them into the temple. where the ceremony was 
going on. At the sight of the new king, surrounded by 
paa Levites, great officers of the kingdom, and the 

oyful people, she was beside herself; she tore her hair, 

and cried out “Treason!” Jehoiada ordered her to be 
immediately led from the temple by the officers, and 
commanded that all who should offer to defend her 
be slain; and she was put to death, at the gate of her 
palace, without opposition. The altars of Baal, which 
she had erected, were thrown down, and the worship 
of the trne God restored. (2 Kings xii. 18-18.) On this 
story, Racine bas written his best tragedy, considered as 
the chef-d'œuvre ot the French school ot tragic poetry. 

Athaman'ta, n. (Bt) The spickvel, a genus of her- 
buceous plants, order Apiacee. The seed und roots of 
the A. aureoselinum, or black mountain parsley,are aro- 
matic, and are considered attenuant and aperient. The 
seeds of the A. Cretensis, or Cretan carrot, are acrid and 
aromatic. They have been used as carminatives und 
diuretics, 

Athaman'tine, n. (im.) A crystalline fatty sub- 
stance obtained from the root Athumunta aureuselinum. 
Ferm. Cog H yy. 

Athana’sia, n. (Bol.) A genus of ornamental, tender, 
evergreen, shrubby plants, sub-order Tubulifiure. They 
are of the kind popularly called everlustings, from the 
durable nature of their flowers; but they suffer some 
depreciation by sharing that name with the genera gna- 
phalium and untennaria. The name A. is n mere Greek 
synonym of “everlasting,” and literally means “ deuth- 
less.” Upwards of 15 species of A. have Leen introduced 
from the Cape of Good Hope, and 10 or 12 more are 
known to botanists. 

Athana’sian Creed, n. (Eccl. Hist.) A formulary 
or confession of faith, said to have been drawn up by 
Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, in the 4th century, 
to justify himself against the calumnies of his Arian 
enemies. That it was really cam hy this father 
seems more than doubtful; and m divines generally 
concur in the opinion of Dr. Waterland, that it was 
written by Hilary, bishop.of Arles, in the 5th century. 
It is certainly very ancient; for it had become so famons 
in the 6th ceutury as to be commented together 
with the Lord's Prayer and Apostles’ Creed, by Venan- 
tius Fortunatus, bishop of Poitiers. It was not, how- 
ever, then styled the A. C., but simply the Cathole Fuith. 
It is supposed to have received the name of Athanasius 
on account of its agrecing with his doctrines, and being 
an excellent summary of the subjects of controversy 
between him and the Arians, The true key to the 4. C 
lies in the knowledge of the errors to which it was op- 
posed. The Sabellians considered the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit as one in person; this was “confounding the 
persons:” the Arians considered them as differing in 
essence; this was “dividing the substance; ” and inst 
these two errors was the creed originally framed. This 
creed was used in France about the year 850: was re- 
ceived in Spain about a hundred years later, and in Ger- 
many about the same time. It was both said and sung 
in England in the 10th century; was commonly used in 
Italy at the expiration of that century. and at Rome a 
little later. This creed is appoiuted to be read in the 
Church of England. — See CREDO, 

Athana’sius, (commonly called the Great,) one of the 
most distinguished of the Greek fathers, was B. at Alex- 
andria, probably in the year 296. Of his eurly life and 
education hardly anything is known. We only know 
that he was received into the family of Alexander, bish 
of Alexandria, and appointed his secretary. During the 
session of the Council of Nice, A. was the life and souk 
of the party opposed to Arius; and he so distinguished 
himself there by his«zeal and ability, that Alexander 
proposed him us his successor in the See of Alexandria, 
an office to which he was appointed, A. D. 326. He there- 
upon labored to promote Christianity in Abyssinia until 
A. D. 331. in which year Arins regained the favor of the 
Emperor Constantine, and sought re-admission into the 
Church at Alexandria. This was refused by A, although 
the emperor himself issned an edict for his admission. 
A long and severe struggle ensued, in which A. com 
ducted his own part with the utmost courage, constancy, 
and resolution. All sorts of charges were brought 
against him, but A. had no difficulty in triumphantly 
refuting them. In presence of the emperor at Psum- 
methia, in 352,.he boldly confronted bis Arian accusers, 
and extorted from Constantine a testimony to his inno- 
cence, and to his worth. Subseqnently, in 335, a council 
held at Tyre, presided over by Eusebius of Cæsarea, his 
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determined enemy, acquitted A. of some of the charges | A’theist, n. 
brought against him, but referred others to the inves- 


ATHE 


r. athéisme ; Gr. atheos, from a, priv., and 


Theos, God.] One who dixbelieves in the existence of God. 


tigation of a committee, who obtained from the emperor | Atheis’tic, Atheis’tical, a. Pertaining to atheism 


an edict that A. be exiled to Treves, in Gaul. In 338, 


or atheists; impious ; godless, 


after the death of Constantine, his son, Constantine Atheis’tically, adv. In an atheistic manner. 


II., who had obtained the western part of the empire, 
restored A. to his See. On his return, his enemies re- 
sumed their machinations, and baving prejudiced the 
mind of the new emperor against A., they, in a 
council held at Antioch, caused him to be superseded by 
Pistus. Another council, however, convoked at Antioch, 
in the emperor’s presence, revoked this decision, con- 
demned A., and uppointed Gregory, a native of Cappa- 
docia, bishop in his stead. On the publication of this 
edict at Alexandria, the most violent scenes occurred, 
and A. fled to Rome, where he was protected by the 
emperor Constans. The influence of the latter wus after- 
ward employed to induce his brother Constantius to 
restore A. to his See, and the Eastern potentate was at 
last induced to comply. The death of his patron Con- 
stans, and the energy with which A. after his return to 
Alexandria proceeded against the Arian party, brought 
Constantius once more to their aid; and in the councils 
of Arles, and Milan, (a. D. 353, and 4. D. 355, the expulsion 
of A. was again decreed. A. escaped to the desert, and 
there remained until the death of Constantius, and ac- 
cession of Julian, enabled him to return for a brief time. 
Again incurring imperial resentment, the harassed pre- 
late once more escaped to the desert, where he stayed 
until the death of Julian. During the reign of Jovian, 
and the earlier portion of that of Valens, A. enjoyed a 
period of peuce and influence ; but, in 367, he was aguin 
sent for a fifth time into exile, and aguin recalled, and 
with this his persecution ended. B. 2d May, A. D. 373. 
With little in his outward appearance to command ad- 
mirution, 4. was endowed with qualities of mind and 
spirit which justly entitled him to be called . To 
much acutenvas he added great depth and force of intel- 
lect; his temper was earnest, constant, and fearless, and 
his moral life seems to have been blameless. His zeal for 
truth was such us to overcome ull considerations of self, 
and make him wiliing to endure toils, privations, and 
dangers, rather than yield one tittle of what he believed 
to be God's truth. Lis name is identified chiefly with 
the defence of the doctrine of the Trinity, including that 
of the supreme divinity of Jesus Christ and of the Holy 
Spir.t; these doctrines he maintained against the 
Arians, but his arguments have been found of equal 
avail, in more recent times, against the Sucinians and 
Humanitariuns; indeed it is remarkable how little the 
learning, the reflection, and the disputations of subse- 
quent ages have been able to add to what the writings 
of A. contain on this subject. The best edition of his 
works is that published at Padua in 1774, in 4 vols. 
folio. 

Ath’anor, or Aca'nor, n. (Chem.) A kind of fur- 
nace, which has long siuce fullen into disuse. The lon, 
and tedious operations of the ancient chemists render 
ita desirable requisite that their fires should be cun- 
stantly supplied with fuel in proportion to the consump- 
tion. The A. furnace was peculiarly adapted to this pur- 


pose, 
Ath’ar, AYTAR, or Or’to, n. The Indian name of the 
volatile oil of roses. — See ATTAR OF Roses. 


Ath’boy, «town of Irelund, co. Meath, prov. of Leinster, 
31 m. NW. by W. of Dublin. It is an ancient place, 
now in decay; but a good corn-market is still held. 4%. 
in 161, 2,241. 

A theism, n. [Or. a, without, Thens, God.] (Thesl.) A 
word vf comparatively modern invention as applied to 
that system of belief which professes to disvard the 
existence of a deity. Many persons, both in ancient 
and modern times, and on very various grounds, have 
had the name of atheist applied to them; but it may 
justly be questioned whether any gane man ever adopted 
such a principle. No doubt many men have repudiated 
altogether the ordinary ideas of the Deity, both as to 
his character, and as to the methods of establishing the 
proof of his existence ; and in a comparatively ignorant 
age, or among « comparatively ignorant race of people, 
such persons would very likely be set down as atheists 
by those who did not understand their peculiar tenets. 
Again, such atheists as those among the Greek philoso- 
phers, as Leucippus, Democritus, and Protagoras, who 
went mainly upon the assumption that they had no 
proper idea of such an existence, were not really so far 
from certain Christians as might be imagined. From 
Kant to Dr. Mansel, of Oxford, philosophers like Sir 
Willian Hamilton have maintained what is commonly 
called speculative A.; but this, as is well known, is 
only a name invented by their opponents, who pro- 
fess to hold on by the dogmatic view of the existence of 
Deity, and who believe they can demonstrate his being. 
Everybody at all conversant with the question knows 
that no demonstration—no à přiori proof—of such an 
existence is possible, inasmuch as no notion can be formed 
of a higher generality than infinitude, to serve as the 
major premise on which this alleged syllogism can rest. 
And hence, while no demonstration of such a being can 
be offered, ample speculative proof of his existence can 
be inductively reached. Without doubt, vulgar preju- 
dice has had much to do with the A.of many eminent 
thinkers, from Socrates downward; but the French en- 
cyclopedists of the 18th century made a boast of this 
creed, and vaunted it openly in the streets, as well as 
advocating it secretly in the closet. The remark of 
Lord Bacon was quite true, that, although a smattering 
of philosophy might lead a man into A, a deep draught 
of it will assuredly bring him back to the belief in a God, 
and in a Divine Providence.—See MATERIALISM; PaANTHE- 
X. 


Atheis’ticalness,n. The quality of being atheistical. 

A’‘theize, v.a. To render some ove utheistic. 

Ath’el. Adel, Eth’el. [From A. S. ædel; Ger. adel, 
noble. A prefix in many Saxon names. So, dithelred 
is noble for counsel; dithelard, noble genius; Athel- 
bert, ae noble; 4thelward, a noble protector. 

Ath’eling, Z1u/zuo, Ern’euine. The same as ADE- 
LING, q. v. 

Ath’elney (IsLE or), a tract of England in the co. of 
Somerset, 7 m. S.E. of Bridgewater, and formerly an is- 
land. Here Alfred the Great sought refuge during the 
Danish invasion, and founded an abbey, about A. b. 868. 

Ath'elstan, AD'ELSTAN, ÆTH'ELSTAN, or EAL/STAN, an 
Anglo-Saxon king, the son and successor of Edward the 
Elder, and grandson of Alfred the Great. B. 895, and, on 
Edward's death in 925, was chosen king by the people 
of Marcia, and Wessex. Northumbria, Scotland, and the 
British staves of Cumberland, Wales, and Cornwall, ac- 
knowledged him as their superior lord, and his alliance 
was courted by all the princes of Western Europe. Louis 
IV. of France was protected by A. during the usurpa- 


tion of Raoul, and recovered the throne by his aid. The f: 


emperor Otho the Great married his sister Elgiva. In 
937, Constantine of Scotland, and other princes, formed 
a league against A., who totally defeated them. He died 
at Gloucester, A. D. 941. 

Athenew’um, ATHENEUM, n.; pl. Lat. ATHENMA; pl. 
Eng. AtHEN&UMS. [Lat.; from Gr. Athenaion, the temple 
of Minerva at Athens; from Alhenai, Athens.) (Antiq. 
A public place frequented by professors of the Tiber 
arts, and where rhetoricians declaimed, and the poets 
read aloud their works. At Athens these assemblies 
first took place in the temple of Minerva, whence the 
name. The A. at Rome was founded upon the Capito- 
line Hill, by the Emperor Adrian. It was a school or col- 
lege, furnished with a complete staff of professors for the 
several branches of study. Like its Athenian proto- 
types, this establishment was frequented by the Roman 
orators, poets, and other learned men, who there de- 
claimed their compositions, the emperors themselves 
frequently honoring the assemblies by their presence. 
At a subsequent period, another celebrated A. was 
erected at Lyons. These institutions, generally, appear 
to have retuined their high reputation until the 5th cen- 
tury. At the present time, the term has been revived ag 
a name for cei tain establishments connected with learn- 
ing, as well as for clrba and libraries. It is also the ti- 


tle of 3 weekly literary journals, one published in Lon- 
don, one in Paris, and one in Germany. 

Athene! us, a Greek grammarian, of Naucrates, Egypt, 
who wrote a work entitled Table-Talk of the Sophists. 
published by Casaubon, in 1657. 

Athenag’oras, one of the Greek fathers, is the au- 
thor of two works, an Apology for Christians, and a 
treatise on the 105 1 e Dead. There is no 
reliable information as to his history, but he is believed 
to have flourished about a. D. 170. 

Athena'is. See Eupocia. 

Athen‘ian, a. Pertaining to Athens. 

n. A native or inhabitant of Athens. 

Athenodo’rnus, the son of Agesander, a Greek sculp- 
tor of the Rhodian school, who, with his father, and 
Polydorus, executed the celebrated group of the Lao- 
coon, the best specimen now extant of the 3d stage of 
sculpture in Greece, during which the highest display 
of execution was successfully coupled with the utmost 
pathos of conception. A. is supposed to have lived 
about 220 B. 0. 


Fig. 225.— MARBLE GROUP OF THE LAOQCOON, 
(Vatican, Rome.) 


Ath’enry, a decayed town of Ireland. co. Galway, It 
Wasi nce important, and boasted of a university. Pop. 
Athens, (“City of Minerva,” from Gr. AS gyn, Minerva, 
or Pallas, the tutelary deity of the city.] One of the most 
famous cities of antiquity, the chosen seat of literature, 
philosophy, and the arts, and the capital of the modern 
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kingdom of Greece, is situate on the W. side of the pro- 
vince or nomarchie of Attica, about 4 m. from the Gulf of 
Ægina, in N. Lat. 87° 68"; E. Lon. 23° 43/54". The city 
is builton an abrapt eminence rising out of an extensive 
plain bounded N. by mounts Pentelicus and Parnes; N.E. 
by Mount Anchesiuus, E. by Mount Hymettus: and W. 
by Lycabettus. During the revolutionary war, 1820-7, the 
city was laid in ruins; but when the seat of government 
was transferred thither, in 1834, its resurrection begun, 
It now contains several good streets, and some fine pub- 
= - — — =e = 
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lic buildings. Its aspect is somewhat bizarre: European 
shops elbow Eastern bazaars, a Christian chapel is vis-a- 
vis to a Turkish mosque, an ancient Grecian portico 
opens on a modern residence, and so on. Its population, 
too, is more heterogeneous than that of any other place 
of its size in Europe. A good road connects the city with 
its harbor,the Piræus, distant ö m. P.(1881) est. 70.000. 
The ancient city of A. considerably exceeded the modern 
in extent, and, unlike the latter, encircled the Acropolis, 
It was enclosed in a sort of peninsula formed by the 
confluence of the Cephisus and Ilyssus. At the time 
when A. had attained its greatest magnitude, it wae 
surrounded by a wall surmounted at intervals by 
strongly fortified towers. A bad three great harbors, 
the Piræus, Munychia, and Phalernm. These ports 
formed a separate city larger than A. itself. The harbor 
of the Piræus was a spacious basin embraced by two 
arms of rocky land which formed gigantic natural piers. 
Even now it is considered a safe port, and in former 
times it constituted at once the harbor. arsenal, and dock- 

ard of A. At its zenith, A. contained about 10,000 

onses, (Ten. Mem. iii. 36, 14.) which were, for the greater 
part. mean habitations; and it was to its public edifices 
alone that its attractions were owing. Its population 
has been variously estimated at from 116,000 to 180 000. 
The opulence, prosperity, and power of A. are fully por- 
el by Thucydides, (Iib. ii. 13.) The most striking 
object of A. is the Acropolis, or old Cecropian fortress. 
(See Acropotts.) The Acropolis alone formed the primi- 
tive city; it was founded by Cecrops, about anno 1556 B. 
c. It was of the Doric order. and its central pediment 
was supported by 6 fluted marble columns. On the right 
wing stood the Temple of Victory, and on the left was a 
building decorated with paintings by the pencil of Poly- 
gnotus, of which Pausanias has left us an account. But 
the chief glory of the Acropolis was the Purthenen, or 
Temple of Minerva. Dilapidated as it is. it still retains an 
air of inexpressible grandeur and sublimity ; and it forme 
at once the highest point in A., and the centre of the 
Acropolis; (see Partignon.) On the N E. side of the 
Parthenon stood the Erecthetum, a temple dedicated to 
the joint worship of Neptune and Minerva. Considera- 
ble remains of this building still exist. In the modern 
city of A. itself there are still many monuments of an- 
tiquity to be found. Of these the principal are 3 exqui- 
site Corinthian columns crowned hy architraves, the 
Temple of the Winds, and the monument of Lysicrates, 
called by the modern Greeks the “lantern of Demosthe- 
nes.” Beneath the S. wall of the Acropolis, near its ex- 
tremity, was situated the Athenian or Dionysiac theatre; 
Plato affirms that it was capable of containing 30.000 
persons. On the N.E. side of the Acropolis stood the 
Prytaneum, where citizens who had rendered good ser- 
vice to the state were maintained at the public expensa, 
Opposite to the W. end of the Acropolis was the Arem 
pagus, or “Hill of Mars,’ where stood the celebrated 
court of the AREOPAGUS, q. v. Outside the modern city 
are the ruins of the teruple of Jupiter Olympius; (see 
JUPITER.) Not far from it is the temple of Theseus, built 
by Cimon, ‘shortly after the battle of Salamis: (see Tne- 
srvs.)}—Athenian history did not assume a definite form 
until B. c. 1550, when Cecrops, a native of Exypt, by 
marrying the daughter of Actæon, obtained the sover- 
eignty. He collected the hitherto scattered inhabitants 
of Attica, divided them into tribes, and founded the 
Acropolis. The sovereignty descended in his family un- 
til B. o. 1068, when an aristocratical was substituted for 
the monarchical form of government, and the title of 
“king” was exchanged for that of “archon.” In k. e. 
624, Draco was appointed lawgiver: and in 594, Solon 
was made archon. In 660, Pisistratus assumed regal 
power, and from this time the constitution of Solon was 
gradually absorbed into a pure democracy. With rapid 
strides the Persian monarchy had been encroaching upon 
Greece, and most of the Grecian states had already 
sworn fealty to Darius, when A. and Lacedsemon raised 
the banner of defiance, and the battle of Marathon (A-C. 
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490) at once achieved the liberty of Greece, and covered Ath’ens, in //linois, a post- village of Menard co., 12 m.] Ath’is, a town of France, arrond. of Domfront, dep. of 


A. with glory. Then followed the invasion of Greece, 
the seizure and burning of A. and its citadel, the memo- 
rable battles of Salamis, Platæa, and Mycale; and, lastly, 
the defeat of the Persians. Among other consequences 
that resulted to A. from the Persian invasion, was the 
impetus given to its naval affairs. Themistocles caused 
(B.C. 474) n new and more commodious barber to be 
built at the Piræus, which in process ot time was joined 
to the city by the celebrated “Long Walls.” This pre- 
caution zave A. the command of the sea, and raised her 
commercial and military marine to an unexampled pitch 
of prosperity. Her spirit hitherto had been decidedly 
martial; but her peaceful glories now followed, and out- 
shone those of her victories and political ascendency. 
After the termination of the Persian war, literature and 
the fine arts began to gravitate toward Athens as their 
most favored seat; for here, during the age of Pericles, 
above all other parts of Greece, genius and talents were 
fostered by an ample field of exertion, and by public 
sympathy and applause. It was during this age that 
painting. sculpture, and architecture reached the high- 
est degre» of perfection; and that Greek poetry was en- 
riched with a new kind of composition, the Drama, 
which exhibited all the grace and vigor of the Athenian 
imagination, together with the fall compass and highest 
refluem snts of the Attic language. The drama was in- 
deed the branch of literature which peculiarly signalized 
the age of Pericles; and the intellectual character of the 
Athenians is vivilly portrayed by the sublimely impas- 
sioned strokes of Xichylus, the graceful and elegant 
tonches of Sophocles, the elaborate philosophy of Euri- 
pides, and th» caustic raillery and moral power of Aris- 
toph ines. And though time has effaced all traces of the 
pencil of Parrhasius, Zsuxis, and Apelles, posterity has 
assi ned them a place in the temple of fame beside 
Philias and Praxiteles, waose works are, even at the 
present day, unrivalled for classical purity of design and 
perfection of execution. But the advantages that flowed 
to A. from the alministration of Pericles were not with- 
out alloy. The splemlor which he introduced exhausted 
the public revennes; and to supply deficiencies, recourse 
was had to rigorous imposts upon the allied states. 
H:nce n spirit of disuf-ction was engendered; and Spar- 
ta, who hal long viewed with jealousy the magnificence 
of hor rival, seiz91 the opportunity of fanning the dis- 
cord into a flame. This broke forth in the Pelopon- 
nei in war, in which, after a struggle of 27 years, 
the Spartans were victorious, and the Athenians were 
obliged to submit to the dominion of the “ Thirty Ty- 
rants.” It was reserved, however, for the skill of Thra- 
sybulas (B.C. 403) to restore to A. its former constitu- 
tion: a revolution which was effscted with little effusion 
of blood. A. now became the head of a confederacy 
numb>ring 75 cities; the Egean isles were among her 
coloaivs, Lice læ non ras ized her dominion of the 
sea, and she was onte moro, and without a rival, the first 
of the Grecian communities. From this time began a 
new srin the history of A. Philip, king of Macedon, 
by dissimulation and bribory, contrived first to embroil 
the dilf-r-nt statas of Greece, and then to trample upon 
their in tspen tence. The Athenians, roused by the thun- 
ders of Dim ssthenes, m tlo a vigorous defence, (B. c. 338) 
but the battle of Chæronert annihilated the supremacy 
of A. Sho mele repsited but unsuccessful efforts to re- 
lewe herself from Macedonian thraldom, until B. c. 86, 
when Svila pro laim u her a tributary of Rome. But 
while A. thus siw every trace of her political existence 
vanish, she rose to an empire scarcely less flattering, 
to which Rom» itself was obliged to bow. Her conquer- 
ors lookel to her as the teacher and arbiter of taste, 
philosophy, and science: and all the Romans who were 
ainbitious of literary attainments, flocked to A. in order 
to acquire them. Un lor A Irian, (B. o. 117,) A. regained 
much of her former splendor. In 398, A. was taken and 


N. N. W. of Springfield. 

|—a village of Cook co., about 25 m. S. W. of Chicago. 

|—a village of St. Clair co., on the Kaskaskia river, 33 m. 
S. E. of St. Louis. 

Ath’ens, in Jowa, a township of Ringgold co.; pop. 
502. 

| Ath’ens, in Kentucky, a post-village of Fayette co., 11 

m. S. .- of Lexington, 

| Ath’ens, in Louisiana, a post-village of Claiborne parish. 

Ath’ens, in Muine, a post-township of Somerset co., 45 

m. N. of Augusta, on a branch of tue Kennebec river; 

pop. 1,540. 2 

Athens. in Michigan, a post-township of Calhoun co., 
2v m. S. W. of Marshall. 

Athens, in Minnesvia, a village of Dakota co., about 14 
m. S. of St. Paul, and 3 m. W. of the Mississippi river. 

Athens, in Mississippi, a village of Mouroe co., 170 m 
N.E. of Jackson, in the centre of a fertile and prosperous 
country. 

Athens, in Missouri, a post-village of Clarke co., 25 m. 
from the month of the Des Moines river. Here, during 
the civil war, a severe skirmish took place on the 5th of 
August, 1561, the result of which was in favor of the 
national army. 

Athens, in Nebraska, a post-office of Richardson co. 

Ath’ens, in New York, a township of Greene co., on the 
Hudson river, 29 m. below Albany. 

Athens, in Ohin, a S E. county, joining the Ohio river 
to the E., and intersected by the Hockhocking river, 
The surface is hilly and well wooded, and the soil gen- 
erally fertile. Iron ore and coal abound, and the manu- 
facture of salt is an important branch of industry. Area, 
about 430 sq. m. Cap. Athens. Pop. (1880) 28,413, 

—a post-township and village of the above county. The 
village, which is the cap. of the county and the seat of 
Ohio University, is 72 m. 8.E. of Columbus, and has a 
pop. 1,696. 

—a township of Harrison co. 

Ath’ens, in Pennsy!runia, a township of Crawford co., 
about 20 m. E.N E. of Meadville. 

—a post-borough of Bradford co. on the Tioga river. It 
is a flourishing place. 

Ath’ens, in Tennessee, a district and post-village, cap. of 
McMinn co., 55 m. N.E. of Dalton, and 154 m. E.N.E. of 
Nashville. 

Ath’ens, in Tezas, a district and post-village, cap. of 
Henderson co., 220 m. N.E. of Austin city, and 20 m. E. 
of Trinity river. 

Ath’ens, in Vermont, a post-township of Windham co., 
100 m. S. of Montpelier, 

Ath’ens, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Dodge co. 

Ath’ensville, in Iingis, a post-village of Greene co. 

Ath’ensville, in Pennsylvania, a village of Delaware 
co., about 8 m. W. of Philadelphia. 

Atheri’na, . [From Gr. ather, a spine.) (Zan) A genus 
of fishes, order Acanthopterygii. They are very abun- 
dant in the Mediterranean, and form a considerable 
fishery there. They are salted and sold as sardines. 
They abound also on the coasts of 8. America. 

Ather manous, a. (Gr. a, priv., and (hermaino, to 
heat.| (Chem.) Opposed to diathermanous, and applied 
to substances which do not suffer radiant heat to pass 
through them. 

Athero' mn. n. [Gr., from athera, pap or pulp] ( Med.) 
A tumor formed by a cyst containing matter like pap or 
Hie, or plaster. 

Atherom/atous, a. Having the nature of atheroma. 

Atheropo’gon, n. [Gr. ather, chaff, and pogen, beard; 
a characteristic term.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, order 
Graminacee, The name signifies a “bearded awn;” 
and alludes to one prominent character of the genus. 
Though upwards of 15 species are known to botanists, 
only one, Alieropogon apluloudes, exists in the U. States. 
It isa hardy, hall-beautiful perennial, grows 9 inches 


sacke | by Alaric, king of the Goths, and after this 
dreadful visitation sunk into insignificance. We are in- 
deed told that the walls of A. were put into a state of 
defence by Justinian: but from the time of this emperor, 
a chasm of newly 7 centuries ensued in her history. A. 
again emorged from her oblivion in the Lith century, 
under Budwin and his crasulers, at a time when it was 
besieged by a general of Theodore Lascaris, the Greek 
emperor. In 427, it wis takon by Sultan Murad; but 
was afterwards recover from the Turks by another 
dody of crusaders, un lor the Marquis of Montserrat, who 
bestowed it on Otto de la Roche, one of his followers. 
For aconsiderable time A. was governed by Otto and his 
descendants, with the title of duke; but this family was 
afterwards displaced by Walter de Brienne. The next 
rulers of A. were the opulent family Acciaoli of Florence, 
who possessed it till 1455, when it was taken by Omar, 
a general of Mohammet IL, who incorporated it com- 
pletely with the Turkish empire. In 1687, it was cap- 
tured by the Venetians under Morosini, after a short 
sieg», during which the Parthenon, then in an almost 
perfect stats, and the other buildings of the Acropolis, 
were greatly dam ug. After a short interval, A. was 
again taken by the Turks, under whose jurisdiction it 
remained until the treaty of Adrianople in 1829, when 
the new kingdom of Greece was established, of which A. 
has since been the capital. 

Athens. in Alabama, a township and village, cap. of 
Limestone co., 154 m. N. N. E. of Tuscaloosa, and 25 m. 


high, and produces its apetalous flowers in August. 
Bome botanists call it Chloris curtipendula; and others, 
Dinebra curtipendula, 

Atherosperma’ceee, n. pl. [Gr. ather, a point, and 
sperma, seed.) (It.) An ord. of plants, alliance Meni. 
spermales.— Diaa. Anthers opening by recurved valves. 
They are trees, with leaves opposite, without bracts, 
Calyx tubular, divided at the top into several segments. 
Stamens numerous, in the bottom of the calyx, but 
arising from the orifice of the calyx in the staminate 
flowers; anthers adnate; ovaries several; styles and 
stigmas simple: seed solitary, erect; embryo minute, 
erect, at the base of soft. fleshy albumen. — This order 
includes but four species in three genera: Atherosperma 
and Deryphora, belonging to Australia; and Laurelia, 
to Chili. The wood of Doryphora sassafras, called sas- 
safras in Australia, is said to smell like fennel. — The 
nuts of Laurelia are described as possessing the fragrance 
of the nutmeg. — L. Atherosperma moschata is a very 
beautiful tree, attaining toa height of 150 feet; a decoc- 
tion of the bark is used in the colony as a substitute for 
ten. 

Ath’erstone, a town of England, in Warwickshire, 
1214 m. N. of Coventry; pop. about 4.000. 

Ath’erstone, Epwiy, an eminent English poet, n. at 
Nottingham, 1788. His principal works are, The Last 
Days of Herculaneum (1821); Fill of Nineveh, his grent- 
est work (1828-1847); and Sea-kings of England, pub- 
lished in 1830. 


W. by N. of Huntsville. 
Athens, in Arkansas, a village of Izard co., on the N. 
bank of White river, 6 m. N. by E. of Monnt Olive. 
Ath’ens, in Georgia, n post- town of Clarke co., on the 
Oconee river, 92 m. W. N. W. of Augusta, and 71 m. N. of 
Milledgeville. This ix a prosperous place, and the centre 
of a fine cotton-growing country. H. in 1580, 6,419. 


Atherton, a township of England, in Lancashire, 7 m. 
N.E. of Newton. It has extensive collieries, iron-works, 
and cotton factories. Pop. about 7,000, 

Arait, a. [From a, and thirst.] Thirsty; wanting 

rink. 
With scanty measure then supply their food, 
And, when athirst, restrain em from the flood. Dryden. 


Orne; pop. 4,768. 

Athlete. n. [Fr. athlète; Lat. athleta, pl. athlete ; from 
Gr, utsletes, trom uthiein, to contend for a prise, from 
al a priz One who competes for a prize in any 
muscular contest; an exhibitor of gymnastic skill; a 
prize-fighter ; a wreviier. 

(Antiq.) A term applied to those persons who, among 
the Greeks and Romans, contended for prizes at the 
public games, in boxing, wrestling, running, leaping, and 
throwing the disc, or quoit. Unlike the Agonistes, who 
only pursued gymnastic exercises as a means of improv- 
ing their health and bodily vigor, the athlete devoted 
their whole lives to preparing for the contests at the 
public games. For these they were trained with the 
greatest care. They were constantly undergoing a 
course of the most severe exercise, in a gymnasium set 
apart tor the purpose, under the superintendence of the 
Gytnasiarch, At first the A., when struggling for the 
prize, wore a girdle round their loins ; but afterward they 
contended in a nude state. Before commencing wrestling 
encounters, their bodies were covered with sand, that 
they might grasp each other the more firmly In other 
gumes they were anointed with oil by the alipte An 
athlete who gained the prize at either of the 4 great pub- 
lic games, viz., the Olympian, Isthmian, Nemean, or Py- 
thian, war received by the state to which he belonged with 
the greatest honors; he was absolved from the payment 
of taxes, and, often, his statue was set up ina public spot. 
A. were, it is stated, introduced from Greece into Rome, 
by M. Fulvius, at the close of the Atolian war, 1+6 r. c. 
They speedily became highly popular; and under the 
emperors, their contests were admired by the nation to 
a degree bordering upon passion. Under Nero, an enor- 
mous number of A. lived in Rome, where they formed 
a distinct corporation. Ihe A. were an entirely dif- 
ferent class from the GLADIATORS, Q. v. 

Athletic, o. Belonging to wrestling. boxing, running, 
and other muscular exercises. — Strong; robust; vigor- 
ous. 

Selene distinguishes a man of honor from one of those athleth à 
brutes, whom undeservedly we call heroes. — Dryden. 

Athlet/ically, adr. In an athletic manner. 

Athleticism, Ath‘letism, u. The act of contend- 
ing ina public game; muscular strength. 

Ath’lone, an inland garrison-town of Ireland, in the 
counties Westmeath and Roscommon, on the Shannon, 
(5m W. of Dublin. It carries on a considerable trade 
In 1641, A. was besieged by the Irish army; and in 1089, 
was taken by storm by De Ginkell, (q. r.) During the 
war with France, A. was strongly fortified. Pop. about 
6.500. 

Ath lone, Eart or. See GX NL (Dr). 

Ath’‘lone, in Michigan, a post-office of Monroe co. 

Athol, Atn’o.e, or AtH’oiL, a district of Scotland in 
Perthshire. It is very picturesque and mountainous. 
The forest of A. comprises 100,000 acres, and belongs to 
the Duke of A., head of the house of Murray. 

Ath/ol, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Worcester 
co., about 65 m. W. N. W. of Boston; pop. 3,517. 

Ath’ol, in New Pork, a former township of Warren 
205 now divided into Stony Creek and Thurman town- 
ahi 

Ahl Depot, in Massachusetts, a post- village of Wor- 
cester co., 3 m. W. of Fitchburg. 

Athos (Mount), Adiox-Onos, or MONTE-SANTO, a fa- 
mous mountain of Turkey in Europe, on a peninsula 
projecting into the Ægean sea, between the gulfs of 
Contesa and Monte-Santo; L..t. 46° 16’ N.; Lon. 240 10 
E. It rises abrupuly from the water to a height of 6,349 
feet above sea-level, and in its lower parta is covered 
with forests of pine, oak, chestnut, &c.. above which 
towers a bare conical peak. A. has been famous both 
in ancient and modern times. Herodotus states that the 
fleetof Mardonius, the Persian general. in attempting to 
double this mountain, was reported to have lost more than 
300 ships and 20,000 men. When Xerxes invaded Greece, 
he determined to guard against the recurrence of a 
similar disuster by cutting a canal across the peninsula 
ot such dimensions as to admit of two triremes passing 
abreast ( Herod. lib. vii. 8. 24): of which great work the 
traces still remain. In modern times, 4. has been oc- 
cupied from a remote period by a number of monks of 
the Greek Church, who live ina sort of fortified monas- 
teries, in number about 20, of different degrees of magui- 
tudeand importance. These, with the farms or melochis 
attached to them, occupy the whole peninsula; hence it 
has derived its modern name of Monte-Santo, These 
monasteries are situated in positions of strikingly ro- 
mantic beauty. Some of them belong to Russians, others 
to Bulgarians and Servians. Except the produce of their 
own farms and vineyards, and the sale of crosses and 
beads, they depend chiefly on the oblations of pilgrima, 
and on the alms collected by there brethren in other 
parts. They pay an annual tribute to the Porte, und 
admit no females upou the peninsula. Most of these 
monasteries possess valuable MSS.; and they suffered 
severely from the exactions of the Turks during the 
Greek revolution. Pop. about 4,000. 

Athwart’, prep. [From a and thwart.) Across; from 
side to side; transverse. 

‘*Execrable shape! 
That dar'st, though grim and terrible, advance 
Thy miscreated front athwart my way." Ailton. 

(Mar.) Across the line of a ship's course; nas, “a 
fleet was discovered standing athwart our course,” that 
is to say, steering across our way.— Ath wart-huwse is the 
situation of a ship when she is driven by the wind, tide, 
or other accident, across the stem of another, whether 
they bear against or are at a short distance from each 
other.—Alhwart the fore-foot is a term usually applied 
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to the flight of a cannon-ball, as fired from one ship 
across the line of another’s course, but ahead of her, as 
a signal for the latter to bring to.— Athwart-ships signi- 
fies reaching across the vessel from side to side, or in 
that direction. 
adv. Orossly; wrong; wrongfully. 
“All athwart there came 
A post from Wales, loaden with heavy news."—Shaks, 
“The babby beats the nurse, and quite athwart goes all deco- 
rum.”—-Shake. 
Ath’y, a town of Ireland, co. Kildare, prov. of Leinster, 
on the Barrow, 38 m. 8.W. of Dublin; pop. about 4,200. 
Athym'la, n. [Gr., from a, priv., and thymos, heart, 
courage.) (Med.) Despondency; the prostration of spir- 
its often observable in the sick. — renee 

A’tia, daughter of Marcus Atius Balbus and Julia, the 

oungest sister of Julius Cæsar; D. 43 B.C. By her first 

husband, Caius Octavius, she was the mother of Octavius 
Augustus. 

Atiba' la, a town of Brazil, in the prov. of So Paolo, on 
a river of the same name, 110 m. S. S. E. of Santos. 

Atilt’, adv. [A.S. tealtian, to tilt.) In the manner of 
a tilter; with the action of a man making a thrust at 
au antagonist. 

In the city Tours 


Thou ran‘sta tilt in honor of my love, 
And stol'st away the ladies’ hearts of France.“ — Mals. 


In a raised posture; in the posture of a barrel raised or 
tilted behind, to make its contents run out. 

“Such a man is always atilt: his favors come hardly from 
bim. — Spectator. 

Ati'na, a town of S. Italy, prov. of Caserta, lying among 
some of the highest summits of the Apennines, 12 m. 
8.E. of Sora. It is principally notable for its Cyclopean 
remains. This is one of the oldest Italian cities, hav- 
ing been, according to Virgil, a considerable place even 
in the days of the Trojan war. It was taken from 
‘he Samnites, B. c. 313, by the Romans. Pop. in 1862, 
5.110. 

Atit'lan, in Central America, a lake, town, and Volcano 
of Guatemala, 80 m. N.W. of Guatemala. The town, 


Santiago de Atitlan, is on the S. side of the lake, which 
is 24 m. long by 10 broad. The volcano of A. has an 
altitude of 12,500 feet. 

Atkinson, in Illinnis, a post-village and township of 
Henry co., 30 m. E. of Rock Island. 

Atkinson, in Maine, a post-township of Piscataquis 
co., about 80 m. N.E. of Augusta, 

At’/kinson, in New Hampshire, a t-township of 
Rockingham county, about 35 miles S. S. E. of Concord; 
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Atkinson Depot, in New Hampshire, a post-office 
of Rockingham co. 

Atkinson’s Mills, in Pennsylvania, a post-office 
of Mifflin co. 

Atkinsonville, in Indiana, a post-office of Owen co. 

Atian’ta,n. (Z U..) A genus of gasteropodous mol- 
lusca, with a very thin, transparent, fragile shell. The 
animals swim on the surface of the ocean, and are some- 
times found in great abundance far from land. They 
swim with great rapidity. 

Atlan’ta, in G orgia, a fine city of Fulton co., and the 
cap. of the State, about 7 m. S.E. of Chattahoochee river, 
101 m. N.W. of Macon, and 171 W. of Augusta. Being 
the terminus of the principal railroads of the State, A. 
is a place of active trade, and a depot for the cotton and 
cereals of the surrounding country. A. was laid out in 
1845, and incorporated in 1847, and has now become one 
of the most important places in the State. A. was 
strongly fortified by the Confederates during the cam- 
paign of 1864, and was the scene of a great battle, 
fought on the 22d of July of that year, between the 
Union army commanded by Sherman, and the Con- 
federates under General J. B. Hood. It was a san- 

inary action, the national loss being estimated at 
7 22, of whom about 1,000 were prisoners, while Sherman 
estimated the Confederate loss “at full 8,000 men.” 
Among the Confederates killed was Gen. W. H. T. Walker, 
of Georgia. A second battle followed on the 28th, in 
which, after a desperate conflict, the Confederates were 
worsted with a loss of about 5,000 men. The Union loss 
did not exceed 600. On the first of September, the Con- 
federates evacuated A., and on the next day it was en- 
tered by Sherman’s corps. Pop. in 1850, 37,421. 

Atlanta. in Illinois, a -village and township of 

Logan co, 20 m. S. W. of Bloomington ; pop. of township, 


2,339. 

Atian’‘ta, in Ia, a post-village of Buchanan co., near 
the Wapsipinicon river, about 58 m. W. S. W. from Du- 
buqne. 

Atlan“ ta, in Louisiana, 

Atian’ta, in Missuri. a 
70 m. N.E. of St. Joseph. 

A post-office of Macon co. 


a N ee of Winn parish. 
lage of Harrison co., about 


Atlanta. in Ohio, a post-office of Pickaway co. 
Atlanta City, in /daho, a P.O. of Alturas co. 
Atlan’tal, a. (Anat.) Relating to the vertebra atlas. 
Atlante'nn, a. [Lat. aJanteus; from Gr. atlas, atlan- 
thos, x giant.) Resembling Atlas; gigantic. 
Atlan'tie. in New Jersey, a county in the S.S. E. part 
of the State. Area, 620 sq. m. It is bounded on the N. 
by Little Egg Harbor river, S.E. by the Atlantic ocean, 
and is intersected by Great Egg Harbor river. Its shores 
are prolific of oysters and other shell-fish. Soil, light 
and sandy. Cap. Cape May City. Pop. (1880) 18,702. 
A _post-township of Monmouth co. 
Atlan'tie Cable. See ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 
Atian’tie City, in N. Jersey, a post-vill. and fashion- 
able sea-bathing resort of Atlantic co, at the S. K. termi- 
nus of the Camden and Atlantic R. k.; pop. in 1880, 5,477. 
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Atlan'tes, n. pl. [Krom Gr. Atlas.) (Arch.) A name 
gun by the Greeks to male 
gures used instead of columns 
or pilasters to support entab- 
latures. The name was de- 
rived from the idea of Atlas 
bearing the heavens on his 
shoulders. The Egyptians were 
in the habit of attaching colos- 
sal figures of this kind to the 
columns of their temples, which 
probably suggested the use of 
them to the Greeks. These 
figures ure sometimes called 
Telamones or Persians. In the 
modern architecture of Italy, 
A. are frequently to be seen 
supporting the entablature 
above the entrance of a great 
building. When female fig- 
ures are made use of for the 
like purpose, they are termed 
caryatides. — See CARYATIDES. 
Atlan’tic, a. (Gr. Aflantikos, 
from Mount Atlas, the shores 
of which this ocean washes.) 
Pertaining to the Atlantic 
ocean. 
The gilded car of day 
His glowing axle doth allay 


In the steep Atlantic stream.” 
Milton, 


—Reiating to the giant Atlas, or to Mount Atlas. (o.) 

—n. The ATLANTIC OCEAN, g. v. 

Atlan’tic Ocean, n. (Gr. Adaniikos pelagos, the sea 
beyond Mount Atlas.] One of the great divisions of that 
watery expanse which covers more than three-fourths 
of the surface of the globe. It lies between the Old and 
the New worlds, washing the E. shores of the Americas, 
and the W. shores of Europe and Africa; extending 
lengthwise from the Arctic to the Anturctic seas. Where 
narrowest, between Greenland and Norway, it is about 
930 m. across; but between N. Africa and Florida, where 
it attains its maximum breadth, the distance from shore 
to shore is about 5,000m. Area, about 25,000,000 sq. m. 
On one side of the equator the A. is called the N. Atlan- 
tic Ocean, and on the other, the S. Atlantic Ocean. Its 
coasts are of unequal elevation, exhibiting in some 
places immense banks to within a few fathoms of the 
surface, and in others sinking to almost immeasurable 
depths. — An important feature of the North Atlantic 
is its connection with mediterranean, or close seas of great 
extent. Such are the Baltic sea and the Mediterranean 
sea in the Old Continent,and Hudson’s Bay and the Gulf 
of Mexico, with the Caribbean sea, in the New World. 
These seas doubtless form part of the Atlantic ocean; 
but they cannot be considered as bays or gulfs, the con- 
nection between them and the Atlantic being effected by 
narrow straits,and not by an open sea; and, besides, 
they extend so fur into the continents, that some of them, 
as the Mediterranean sea, afford a navigation of 3,000 
geographical miles. — The greatest depth that has been 
discovered in the N. Atlantic is about 454 miles. The tem- 
perature of the water is greater in the Northern than in 
the Southern hemisphere. In the seas north of the equa- 
torial current, the thermometer indicates 40° or 81°, 
and 8. of it, 770 and 78°, at the time when the sun ap- 
proaches the line. This difference may, perhaps, be 
satisfactorily accounted for by the sun’s remaining an- 
nually 7 days longer to the N. than to the S. of the 
equator. — According to Capt. Scoresby, the spec. grav. 
of the sen-water near the coasts of Greenland varies be- 
tween 1°0259 and 1:0210. Between the tropics, it has 
been found 1-0300, and near the equator even 1-0578; but 
this last statement is, with reason, regarded as doubtful. 
Winds. The A. isin parts subject to the perpetual or 
trade winds, q. v.; in others, to the rariable winds; and 
along some of its coasts, between the tropics, the winds 
are subject to a regular change according to the seasons; 
or, in other words, monsoons, q. V., are there prevalent. 
Principal currents. The current crossing the A. near 
the line, is called the Equatorial Current, q. v.: it runs 
from E. to W. The current which, in a direction from 
W. to E., traverses the North A. between 36° and 44°, 
bears the name of Gulf Stream, q. v.; and that which 
runs in the same direction, through the South A., between 
30° and 40° 8. Lat., is called the South A. Current. Other 
currents pass the shores of both continents between 40° 
N. Lat. and 30° 8. Lat. Along the Old Continent they 
run toward the equator; but on the shores of America, 
they flow from the line toward the poles. These latter 
kinds of currents are intimately connected with the equa- 
torial current: but very slightly, if at all, with the gulf- 
stream or the S. current. The trade-wind 1egion is the 
saltest part of the A., it having been ascertained that 
the heaviest water in all this ocean is found between the 
parallels 17° N. and S. of the equator. — See CALM, Cun- 
RENT, DRIFT-CURRENT, GULF-WEED, GULF STREAM, log, 
ICEBERG, SARGASSO SEA, OCEAN, &c, 

Atlan’tle Telegraph, n. that. atlanticus ; Gr. telos, 
far, distant, and graphein, to write.) The success of vari- 
ous attempts to send messages by electricagency through 
cables lying under water, for short distances, induced 
Professor Morse, of New York, to suggest the possibility 
of uniting Great Britain and America by a submarine 
cable, laid from shore to shore throughont the Atlantic 
ocean. In 1845, Mr. J. W. Brett registered an associa- 
tion, under the name of the General Oceanic Telegraph 
Company, to carry out the object above mentioned, and 
to connect England with the continent of Europe in 
various parts. The latter part of his design was success- 
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fully accomplished in 1851, and public attention, in Eng- 
land, was, in consequence, aguin directed to the juuction 
of Great Britain aud America by similar means of inter- 
communication. Newloundland had already been united 
to the main-land of America by a submarine cable; and, 
in 1856, the Atlantic Telegraph Company was formed, 
with the design of laying a cable between St. John's, 
Newfoundland, and Valentia, in Ireland, along the bot- 
tom of the Atlantic in its shallowest part, which had 
been pointed out for the purpose by Captain Maury, and 
called by him the Telegraphic Plateau. Pecuniary as 
sistance was guaranteed to the company by the respec- 
tive governments of Great Britain and the United States; 
and both powers agreed to furnish ships for taking out 
the cable and placing it in its destined bed. Alter differ 
ent attempts made to accomplish this great object, which 
all terminated without practical result, the cable was 
at last successfully laid, when, on the Sth of August, 
1865, it broke, about 88 m. from Heart's Content, in 
Newfoundland Nothing daunted, the operators in this 
mighty scheme apin set to work for the fourth time, aud 
on the 2th July, 1866, the telegraphic junction was at last 
successfully achieved, and came into practical business 
use. as it bas since remained, In addition, the last ex- 
pedition recovered the lost cable of 1865, which has also 
siuce been brought into active operation. The wires in 
the U. States having been joined up for experiment from 
Heart’s Content to California, a message was sent from 
Valentia, (Ireland,) at 7°21 A. u., Feb. 1, 1868, and the 
acknowledgment of its receipt was received in Valentia, 
at 7°23; the whole operation having occupied two min- 
utes. The distance travelled was about 14,000 miles; 
and the message arrived, according to San Francisco 
time, at 11:20 p. M. on Jan. 31, or the day preceding that 
on which it left England. A reduced tariff of rates was 
issued by the company, Sept. 1, 1868. — The accompany- 
ing figure, in which the successive gradations in sise 
represent the materials of 
which they are composed, 
gives a fair idea of a deep- 
sea cable. The upper and 
smaller end is the annealed 
steel wire centre, and the 
next gradation shows the 
small copper wires spirally 
laid around it, forming a 
conductor of great strength 
and conductivity. This is 
insulated with pure gutta- 
percha, nine-sixteenths of 
an inch in diameter, laid on 
in three successive coatings, 
so as to insure perfect in- 
sulation. The core thus 
made is subjected to a test 
by a very sensitive galvan- 
ometer, so that there may 
be no doubt of its perfec- 
tion. Then, to protect the 
covering of gutta-percha, a 
coating of Manilla yarn, 
short spiral lay, is put on, 
and over this a second of Manilla yarn, long spiral lay, 
is laid on in the reverse direction. The annealed steel 
wire weighs 330 pounds per mile; the copper wires, 475; 
the gutta-percha insulation, 475; and the outside pro- 
tection, 750 pounds. The total weight of one mile of the 
cable is, therefore, 2,030 pounds. 

FRENCH TELEGRAPH.—The French Atlantic Telegraph 
Company, with the title of Siet du Cable Transat- 
lantique Frangais (Limited), was brought out in 1868. 
The prospectus was issued in London and Paris, August 
11, for a capital of $6,000,000. The object of the company 
is, to establish and work a direct line of telegraph be- 
tween the European continent and the U. States, ac- 
cording to a concession obtained from the French gov- 
ernment, July 6, 1868, by which a pledge is given that 
no similar concession shall be granted for 20 years from 
Sept. 1, 1869. The cable extends from Brest, in France, 
to the French island of St. Pierre, off Newfoundland, a 
distance of 2,355 miles, thence it connects with the 
American continent about 700 miles further, in all a 
little over 3,000 miles. Four lines of submarine cables 
connected the U. 8. with Europe in 1878. Over 200 sub- 
marine cables have been laid up to 1878, with a total 
length of nearly 70,000 m., most of which have been laid 
by English companies. Owing to embarrassment arising 
from induction in transmitting messages through long 
submarine cables, special instruments of great delicacy 
have been devised. By one of them, Thompson's re- 
flecting galvanometer, the message is read by the de- 
flections, to the right and left of a spot of light, which 
Moves upon a screen, as in the manner of the needle 
telegraph; until the application of this and similar 
devices, the commercial value of submarine cables was 
seriously impaired. A French cable was laid in 1879, 
making in all 2 French and 3 English, 4 of them under 
one management. See Fiktp. C. W., p. 1029. 

Atlan'tides. n. pl. (Astron.) See PLEIADES. 

Atlan’‘tis, (tHe New,) the title of an allegorical fiction 
by Lord Bacon, and the name of an island described 
therein as being placed, like the At/antis of early writers, 
in the middle of the Atlantic ocean. 

Atlas. (/.) One of the Titans, son of Tapetus and 
Clymene. Jupiter, the conqueror of the Titans, con- 
demned him to bear the vanit of heaven; which fable 
arose from his lofty stature. By Pleione, the danghter 
of Oceanns, he had seven daughters, who, under the 
name of Piriades or Atlantides, shone in the heavens. 
According to some, he was also the father of thy 
Hyades 
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Atlas (Mount), an extensive and lofty chain of 
mountains in N.W. Africa extending through the ater 


part of Barvary, from Tunis to Morocco; and dividing 
the latter countries, and Algeria, from the great south- 


ern desert of Sahara. The mountains which form the 
E. boundary of the empire of Morocco are the highest 


of the chain, oue of them rising to an elevation of 11,000 


ft. above the sea. Our knowledge of the roads traversing 
this mountaip-systein is very scanty. It is believed that 
only two passes, Bebawan and Belavin, exist between 
the proviuce of Suse and the country N. of the A. Fur- 
ther E., between 5° aud 4° W. Lon., lies the great caravan 
route, by which the commerce between Fez in Morocco, 
and Fimbuctvo, in Soudan, is carried on, It traverses 
the districts of Tafilet aud Drah, and connects with the 
great caravan road to Mecca. Copper, iron, lead, anti- 
mony, saltpetre. and rock-salt, are among the mineral 
productions of A. The inhabitants are called Berbers 
(4. v.).—A. gave its name to the Atlantic ocean. 
las, n.; pl. ATLAses. [From the giant Atlas: perhaps 
rom Ur. a, euphonic, anil (ene, to bear.) (Anat.) The 
name of the first vertebra It differs from the other ver- 
tebræ in having its body small and thin, and its fora- 
men very large, being in form somewhat like a ring. It 
is connected above with the condyles of the occipital 
bone, und receives the tooth-like process of the second 
cervical vertebra from below; the former admitting of 
moving the head up aud down, the latter, frum side to 
Bile. 

(Geog.) A name given to any number of maps col- 
lected in the forin of a volume, probably because old 
works of the kind had n fizureof Atlas bearing the world 
on his shoulders, engraved on the tithepage. Boucher 
imagines the name to be derived from the German atliss, 
satin, because maps were printed on soft paper with a 
glossy surface like satin. The name is also applied to 
any lolio vol. of engravings, illustrating a particular 
subject. 

(Œ n.) A kind of silk cloth fabricated in the West 
Tudies. 

At la. in Illinois, a post-village of Pike co., 12 m. S. W. 
of Pittsfield, 

Atlas, in Michigan, « township of Lapeer co. 

—A post-towuship of Genesee co., about 10 m. S. E. of 
Flint. 

At'la s, in Ohio, a post-office of Belmont co. 

At Law, « legal term, meaning, according to the course 
of tue common law; in the law. 

Atlix co, « town of Mexico. state of Puebla, 20 m. S. of 

* Pueblo de los Angelus, and situated in a fine and salu- 
brivus country. 

Atmid oscope,7 (Cm.) An instrument invented by 
Bibinet. to me iure the rate of evaporation. 

Atmolog'lcal, a. Relating or belonging to atmology. 

Atmolokist, n. Ons who is versed in atmology. 

Atmolozy, n. Gr. atmos, vapor, and (%, discourse.) 
(Pry.) That part of science which treats of the laws 
and phenomena of aqueous vapor. 

Atm pin’eter, n. Gr. atmos, vapor: metron, a meas- 
ure.) (Piy) An instrument for measuring the quantity 
of water evaporated under given circumstances. If it 
were not for the variety of causes which influence the 
process of evaporation at the eartics surface, an A. 
would be a sinple instrument, A quantity of water, 
after being weighed, would have to be exposed in a 
measured vessel to the action of the atmosphere; the 
diference in weight, after the experiment, would give 
the amount of evaporation. But. meteorological and 
other causes so affect vaporous exhalations at the sur- 
face of the earth, that no accurate A. has hitherto been 
constru ‘ted. 

Atmosphere, n. [Fr. atmosphere; from Gr. atmos, 
vapor, and sphaira, sphere.) ( Piy.) The whole body of 
air or other mixture of gases which envelops a planet. 
We shill here devote ourselves exclusively to that which 
surrounds the earth, merely observing, that we have 
mor» or less reason to suppose that an A., in density 
comp rable to thit of the earth, envelops the sun. 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Satara; but does not affect 
the moon. (See these several names.)—The subject of the 
A. treated in all its extent, would lead us much too far. 
Its chanical composition and weight have been already 
spoken of in the article Arr, and we shall confine our- 
selves here to the description of its average state. The 
A. must be considered as a body of air revolving with the 
earth This gives its several strata an increwing ve- 
locity as we recede from the earth's axis, For instance, 
at the equator, the air (if any), which is twice as distant 
from the centre of the earth as the surface, must revolve 
with donble the actnal velocity of the air at the surface. 
This consideration shows positively that the A. which 
really uccompanies and revolves with the earth, certain- 
ly cannot extend in the smallest quantity above 20,000 
miles trom the surface, For at that height the tendency 
to recede from the centre. known by the name of centri- 
Sug d force, would counterbalance the weight. or ten- 
dency of particles toward the earth, and at a higher dis- 
tance would overcome tit entirely. But we are not there- 
fore to conclude that there must be air, more or less, 
rei with the earth up to sogreat a height. Forty 
or fifty miles is supposed to be the limit which it at- 
tains. The strongest presumption in favor of such a 
limited A. is derived from the rapid decrease of temper- 
ature which takes place as we recede from the surface 
of the earth. The law of this decrease is entirely un- 
known to us: at least we can but guess at the form it 
assumes in the higher regions of the mass of air. To 
this circumstance it is owing that all we can say of 
those regions must be little more than speculation. 
Near the earth, even at great elevations above the level 
of the sea, we cannot say that observed temperatures cgr- 
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rectly represent the law of the atmosphere: for example, 
we cannot say that the average temperature of Quito, 
which is more than 9 099 feet above the sea-level, is the 
average temperature of the air 9,000 feet above, and over, 
the sea. The only observation wortliy of any confidence 
is that of Gay-Lussac, taken during his celebrated ascent, 
ata height of 6,480 metres, or 7,654 yards, above the sea- 
level. ‘The difference of temperature between air at the 
surface and at the height just mentioned was 404 C., or 
nearly 724 F. This, if the decrease of temperature be 
in, gives a diminution of 19 F. for every 10i ds, 
10 C. for every 173 metres of elevation. The fol- 
lowing table was deduced by Humboldt from various 
observations. It will serve to show how far the tem- 
peratures of elevated regions on the earth agree with 
those of the same height in the atmosphere, as deduced 
from the preceding. The first column is the height of the 
land above the level of the sea; the second, the mean 
temperature at and near the equator; the third, the 
same in about 459 of lat, (＋ means above, and (—) below 
the freezing point. 
Elevation Equator. Lat. 45°. 
in Yards. Mean Temp. Centig. Mean Temp. Centig. 
0 + 12° 0 
1065 + 50 0 
2151 — 0 2 
3107 — 48 
4205 
6528 
From the preceding table, it appears that at the equa- 
tor, on the average of 5328 yards, a rise of 205 yards 
gives a fall of 19 ©. But the fall is more rapid iu the 
higher regions thanin the lower. From 0 to 2131 yards 
of elevation, an elevation of 234 yards produces a fall of 
19; but from 3197 to 5328 yards, an elevation of 166 
yards does the same. The argument in favor of the 
finite extent of the atmosphere, derived from the pre- 
ceding, is as follows: If we suppose an elevation of 200 
yards to produce a fall of 1° F,, it follows, that, at a 
height of forty miles above the level of the sea, the tem- 
perature of the uir must be 39, F. below that of the 
sea, or certainly more than 300° below the freezing-point, 
There is the strongest reason to suppose that no gus we 
know of would preserve its gaseous state at this low 
temperature, but would become liquid; and though no 
gas has yet been rendered liquid by reduction of tem- 
perature, yet several have been reduced to that state by 
cold and pressure united. — The pressure of the A. is one 
of its most important properties. We owe the determi- 
nation of the weight of our A. to an invaluable instru- 
ment, the Baromeler, The action and management of 
this instrument are explained under BAROMETER; sullice 
it here, that the corrected height of the mercurial column 
represents the height of an envelope of mercury, at 
the temperature of 32 F., which would equal in weight 
the entire envelope of the earth. In so far as this ele- 
ment goes, our actual A. might be supplanted by a 
liquid mercurial ocean of the average depth of 20-97 
inches. A mercurial column 29°97 inches in height, 
aud 1 square inch in section, weighs 14:73 lbs.,; which 
gives us the equivalent height of a column of atmos- 
pheric air of the same section. The word a/mosphere is 
often employed to express this weight of pressure on a 
square inch of surface, so that when we speak, in 
Mechanics, of the pressure of steam on a boiler as amount- 
ing to three A, we mean a pressure of about 45 lbs. on 
the square inch. The pressure on a square inch being 
thus ascertained, we have merely to multiply it by the 
number of square inches on the earth's surface to obtain 
the total weight of the A. It amounts to 1167085 tril- 


lions of lbs., or about trate ooo of the earth's mass, 


—lt appears, from observation, that the height of the 
mercurial A, is not the same in all latitudes, nor in any 
locality at all seasons, or at all hours of the day. The 
pressure of the A. in the northern hemisphere increases 
as we recede fre the equator, reaching a maximum at 
30° N. Lat., and decreasing from 30° to 65°. wh i i 

bexins to rise. The greater height at 30° is suid to be 
due to the accumulation of air at that latitude by the 
action of the tradr-winds. q. v. As the heat of the 
earth's surface increases the rarity of the air above it, 
and causes the nir at the topof the heated column to 
overflow, we wonld expect that, during the year, the 
barometer would stand at a minimum in summer, anda 
maximum in winter. In reality, however, although the 
barometer is highest in midwinter, there is another 
maximum in midsummer, making thus two minima — 
one in spring, the other in autumn. This arises from 
the part which watery vapor plays in the pressure of 
the atmosphere. The hent of midsummer introduces 
into the nir a large quantity of moisture, in the form of 
elastic vapor, which, adding its pressure to that of the 
dry air. raises what would otherwise be the minimum 
barometric column to a higher point than that at which 
it stands in spring and autumn. Similar causes affect 
the pressure of the A. during the 24 hours of the day. 
There are two maxima — one at 10 a. M., the other be- 
tween 10 and 11 P. u.: and two minima—at 4 à M.and 4 
P.M. Very slight variations indicate the existence of 
atmospheric tidal waves; but this subject is still involved 
in some obscurity. The pressure of the A. exercises a 
most important influence on the organism of the human 
frame. A man of ordinary stature is exposed to a pres- 
sure of about 14 tons: hut us the air permeates the whole 
body, and presses equally in all directions, no incon- 
venience is found to result from it. From experiments 
instituted by the brothers Weber in Germany. it has 
been ascertained that the heads of the thigh and arm 
bones are kept in their sockets by the pressure of the 
A.; and in balloon ascents the abronaut often suffers 
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from bleeding at the nose, lips, and even eyes — a fact 
that would seem to indicate that the strength of the 
bloud-vessels has been adjusted with reference to at 
Mospheric pressure.—In respect to its form, the A. may 
be considered as a spheroid, elevated to the equator, or 
account of the diurnal motion of the earth, and also of 
the great rarefaction of the air by the sun's rays, which 
there exert a powerful intlucnce.—For the general sub- 
ject of the A., as connected with the weather, see HY- 
GROMLTRY, MerkonoLoGy, Ti MPEKATURE; and articles on 
Particular subjects, as AURORA BoREALIS, Dew, Evapo- 
RATION, ELECTRICITY (ATMo>PHERIC), Heat, Rais, WIND, 
&c.—For the A. as a medium of communication (taking 
this word in its widest sense), see AELODYNAMICB, AERO- 
NAUTICS, BALLOON, Sack, SOUND, VIBRATION, Wini MILL. — 
For its effects upon animal and vegetable life, see De- 
COMPOSITION, RESPIRATION, VEGETATION; and, vice versd, 
for the effects of the imponderable substances upon it, 
see Evectricity, Heat, REFRACTION. For instruments 
used to measure its state, ce BAROMETER, THERMOMETER, 
EUDIOMETER, HYGROMEIER, MANOMETER. For the history 
of atmospherical researches, see the following names; 
Hero, CTESIBIUS, GALILEO, TORRICELLI, PASCAL, BOYLE, 
MARIOTTE, PRIESTLEY, ScuseL:, BLACK, LAvoISIÈR, Cay- 
ENDISH, Kc. 

(Elect.) The name of A. is given to a certain medium, 
or electrical influence, supposed to be diffused around am 
electrical body. 

—Figuratively and morally, a pervading influence; as, an 
atmosphere of virtue. 

Atmospheric, Atmospher'ical, a. Pertaining 
to the atmosphere, or dependent on it; as, atmospheric 
engine (see ENGINE); atmospheric railway (see RAILWAY) ; 
atmospheric tide (see Tibi), &. 

Atmospherol/ogy, „. Gr. atmos, vapor, sphatra, 
sphere, and Jogos, discourse.) A treaty or discourse on 
the atmosphere, 

Ato’ka, in Indian Territory, a post-office of the Choctaw 
nation, 


Atoll’, Atol lon, n. [A Maldive word.] (Geog.) An 


island of coral, consisting of a circular reef or ring of 
coral, surrounding a lagoon of the ocean. 


Atol’mia, n. (Gr. a, priv.. and toina, Oufa] 


(Mei.) Want of confidence; discouragement. A state o 
mind untavorable to health, and injurious in disease; it 
is the antithesis of EAA ia. Dunglis-n. 


AVolph, Alu, AT'AULPH, or Ab’sULPH, the first king 


of the Goths. He appears to have been a brother-in-law 
of Alaric, whom he joined during the siege of Rome, 
with an army raised in Pannonia, and whom he suc- 
ceeded. He defeated some pretenders to the empire, but 
was unable to take Massilia. In 414, he married Placi- 
dia, the sister of the Emperor Houvorius. He assumed the 
manners of the Romans, and having conquered Spain, 
Was assassinated at Barcelona in 415. 


Atom, n. [Fr. atome; Lat. a/omus; Gr. atemns, from a, 


priv., and kuno, to cut.) A particle of matter so small 
that it cannot be cut, or divided into smaller particles; 
the smallest component part of a body; anything ex- 
tremely small, 

(Phys.) The term A. expresses theoretically the small- 
est particle of matter, which is believed to be incapable 
of division into parts. A discussion has been carried on 
from ancient times relative to the finite or infinite divisi- 
bility of matter, and wlthough the development of the 
atomic theory was supposed to give the strongest evi- 
dence of its limited aivisilility, yet it may be fairly 
doubted whether the question can be decided. The di- 
Visibility of matter apparent to the naked eye, and as- 
certained by calculation, is almost beyond conception, 
‘Thus, according to Kane, 0-01 of a cubic line of silver, 
dissolved in nitric acid, will produce a distinct milkiners 
in 500 cubic inches of clear water containing a trace of 
common salt, so that a particle of silver must be much 
less than the billionth of a cnbic line in size. It will give 
a more tangible idea of a billion to say that a man 
counting seconds by a watch day and night would re- 
quire 31,675 years to arrive at that number. Dr. T. 
Thomson has shown that the size of a particle of lead 
cannot amount to so much as the 888.490.000 000,000th 
part of a cubic inch. The apparent infinite divisitnlity 
of mutter is more clearly shown in the minuteness of 
living organized beings, millions of which would be re- 
quired to constitute a point visible to the naked eye; 
aud they possess more or less complex systems, each part 
of which again is a portion of an organized structure, 
which may even consist of other complex parts. The 
mind is Jost in attempting to conceive of a limit in di- 
visibility as long as materiality enters into the idea.— 
The name molecule is more properly applied to a particle 
of matter supposed to be made up of subordinate parti- 
cles. 

Atomechan ‘ics, n. pl. ( Chem.) The name ofa new sya- 
tem put forth by Gustave Hinrichs, of Copenhagen, withe 
in the last few years, and outlined in a book published in 
1867. It may be defined as chemistry considered as me- 
chanics of the panatoms, or atoms of pantogen: the pans 
togen itself being the primary chemical principle, as 
gravitation is the primary mechanical principle. ‘Though 
as yet in its infancy, and only a first step in a boundless 
reali, it furnishes subjects for thought of great interest, 
A conclusion is drawn, from the analogy between the 
history of astronomy and that of chemisiry, that there 
exists some general principle which will transform mod- 
ern chemistry into a mechanics of the atoms, us astron- 
omy has become a mechanics of the heavenly bodies. 
As the basis of this celestial mechanics is but a hypothe- 
sis, so a similar hypothesis may be pronounced with re 
gard to the chemical atoms. Let ns suppose that the 
atoms of the chemical elements differ only in regard to 
quantity, that is, in regard to the number and relative 
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of the atoms of some one primary matter, just 
as the planets differ only ccording to the number of 
pounds of ponderable matter they coutain, and its dis- 
tribution around their axes. Since everytuing would be 
thus composed of this one primary matter, it is called 
N und its atoms panatoms. This is an hypothesis; 
ut even universal gravitation is only an hypothesis; aud 
as this hypothesis is the tundawental principle of theo- 
retical astronomy, so the hypothesis of pantogen ex- 
plains the numerical relations of the atomic weights, 
and gives a simple. comprehensive, because natural, chis- 
sification of the elements, so that the chemical, physical, 
and morphological or crystallographic properties of the 
elements and their combinatious may be calculated just 
as the orbit of a planet is calculated. The panatoms, or 
atoms of pantogen, are necessarily equal; they must be 
considered as simple and material points, totally devoid 
of all occult properties. When combined, they are at 
certain fixed distances from each other. Three combined 
necessarily furm an equilateral triangle, as this is the 
only position of stable equilibrium of three equal mate- 
rial points. More panatoms combining herewith in the 
same plane will continne this geometrical law, thus 
forming hexagons, &c., divisible into regular triangles. 
According as the figures thus formed, or afomeres, are 
composed of equilateral triangles or squares, the ele- 
ments are divided into two orders, ¿rig muds or metal- 
loids, and tetrayonsids or metals. According to the geo- 
metrical outline of the atomare, these orders are subdi- 
vided into genera: the species or elements correspond to 
given values of the variables expressing the geometrical 
form of the genus. 
Atom ie, Atom’iceal, a. Pertaining to, or consisting 


of atoms; extremely minute. 

Atom’‘ieally, adv. In un atomical manner; in accord- 
ance with the atomic philosophy. 

Atomi'cian, At'omist. a. One who holds the doc- 
trine of the atomic philosophy. 

Atom'le Philosophy. Leucippus, a philosopher 
of Abdera, who flourishod about 40 B. o., 1s generally 
regarded as the original propounder of what has been 
called the Atomic PH . It was adopted by De- 
mocritus, in his Cosmogmy, and afterwards by Epicurus, 


to whom its celebrity is chiefly owing. The following 
account of this doctrine is taken from Dr. Good's B 
of Nature, and is a clear and concise sketch of tho 
theory contained in the writings of Epicurus and his 
followers :—* The A. P. of Epicurus, in its mere physical 
contemplation, allows of nothing but matter und space, 
which are equally infinite and unbounded, which bave 
equally existed from all eteruity, und from different 
combinations of which every visible form is created, 
These elementary principles have uo common property 
with each other; for whatever matter is, that space is 
the reverse of: and whatever space is, matter is the 
contrary to. The actually solid parts of ull bodies, 
therefore, are matter; their actual pores, space; and the 
parts which are not altogether solid, butan intermixtare 
of solidity and pore, are space and matter combined. 
Anterior to the formation of the universe, space and 
matter existed uncombined, orin their pure and elemen- 
tary state. Space, in its elementary state, is absolute 
and perfect void; matter, in its elementary state, con- 
sists of inconceivably minute seeds or atoms so small 
that the corpuscles of vapor, light, and heat are com- 
puua of them; and so solid that they cannot possibly 
broken or abraded by any concussion or violence 
whatever. Every atom is possessed of certain intrinsic 
powers of motion. Under the old school of Democritus, 
the perpetual motions hence produced were of two 
kinds: a descending motion, from the natural gravity 
of the atoms; and a rebounding motion, from collision 
and mutual clash. Besides these two motions, Epicurus 
supposed that some atoms were occasionally possessed 
of a third, by which, in some very small degree, they 
descended in an oblique or curvilinear direction, in this 
respect resembling the oscillations of the magnetic 
needle. These infinite groups of atoms, flying through 
all time and space in different directions, and under 
different laws, have interchangeably tried und exhibited 
every possible mode of rencuntre, sometimes repelled 
from each other by a concussion, and sometimes adher- 
ing to each other from their own jagged or pointed con- 
struction, or from the casual interstices which two or 
more connected atoms must produc, and which may be 
just adapted to those of other figures, as globular, oval, 
or square. Hence the origin of compound and visible 
bodies; hence the origin of large masses of matter; 
hence, eventually, the origin of the world itself. When 
these primary atoms are closely compacted, and but 
little vacuity or space lies between, they produce those 
kinds of substances which we denominnte solids, as 
stones and metals; when they are loose and disjointed, 
and a large quantity of space or vacuity is interposed, 
they exhibit bodies of lax texture, as wool, water, and 
vapor. The world, thus generated, is perpetually sus- 
tained by the application of fresh tides of elementary 
atoms, flying with inconceivable rapidity through all 
the infiuity of space, invisible from their minuteness, and 
occupying the places of those that are as perpetually 
flying off. Yet nothing is eternal or immutable but 
these elementary seeds or atoms themselves. The com- 
und forms of matter are continually decomposing and 
issolving into their original corpuscles. The world 
itself is a compound, though not an organized being; 
sustained and nourished, like organized beings, from 
the material pabulum that floats through the void of 
infinity. The world itself must, therefore, in the same 
manner, perish; it had a beginning, and it will have an 
end Its present crasis will be decompounded; it will 
return to its original, its elemeutary atums, and new 
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worlds will arise from its destruction. Space is infinite, 
Material atoms ure infinite, but the world is not infinite, 
This, then, is not the ouly world, nor the only material 
m, that exists. The cause that has produced this 
Visible system is competent to produce others; it has 
been acting perpetnally from all eternity, aud there are 
other worlds and other systems of worlds existing around 
us.” — During the most flourishing periods vi the Greek 
philosophy, this doctrine of matter consisting of an 
assemblage of indivisible particles seems to have kept 
its ground under various mudifications; the idea of vne 
elementary matter deriving its form and properties from 
the shape and univn of the particles composing it, is a 
situplification of the doctrine of Anaxagoras. 

Atom ‘ie Theory, u. (Chem.) Every body is supposed 
to consist of atoms of unknown size, form, and weight, 
which, being infinitely hard, cannot be further subdi- 
vided. The utoms of elements are simple, those of com- 
pounds are compound. No atom has ever been seen, 
even by the must powerful microscopes, althuugh parti- 
cles of bodies less than 37 q);55 of an inch in diameter 
have been discerned by their aid; the forms of atoms 
are, therefore, unknown. Although the actual size aud 
weight of the ultimate atoms of bodies cannot be ascer- 
tained, it is easy to discover their relative size and 
weight. For instance, it is found by experiment that 
1 grain of hydrogen combines with 50 grains of bromine 
to form a definite compound, and never in any other 
proportion; it is theretore supposed that the number of 
atoms of cach body is the mune, but that the weight of 
each atom is as 1 to RO. nis is borne ont by the fact 
that bromine is exactly 80 times as heavy as hydrogen, 
a cubic inch of theone uniting with exactly 1 cubic inch 
of the other. The numbers 1 and S0, therctore, represent 
the weight of the atoms or the atomic werigh!s of these 
bodies; and it follows that 81 is the atomic weight of 
the compound formed by their nnion. These numbers 
are alse termed the chemical equivalent or combining 
proportion ot these substances. AIl the other elements 


have their combining proportions or atomic weights, and 

are subject to the same laws as hydrogen and bromine. 
It often happens that double, treble, and quadruple 
atoms of one element will unite with a single atom of 
another element to form a compound; for instance, the 
following compounds of nitrogen and oxygen occur: — 


Nitrogen, 14 grains; Oxygen, 8 grains. 
“ 14 * Ú 16 Á 


“ 11 * “ 
“ 14 * “ 32 
4 14 * “ 40 “ 


Here we find one atom of nitrogen uniting with a single, 
double, treble, quadruple, and quintuple atom of oxygen, 
and never in any other proportum—is Nid to Os, or 
NIA to O7, for example. This is called the doctrine 
of definite proportions, and is a consequence of the the- 
ory of atoms of a constant size and weight laid duwn 
above. It was first put forth by John Dalton. of Man- 
chester, It has been said above, that the atoms of the 
same body are of constant size; but it happens in sevi 
Tal cases that the atoms of different bodies are of differ- 
ent sizes. Thus, though it is ſound that one cubic inch 
of hydrogen unites with one cubic inch of bromine, it 
by no means follows that equal volumes of carbon and 
iron unite in chemical combination. There is great 
diversity in the relative sizes of elementary atoms, thone 
of carbon being only half the size of those of iron, The 
weight of an atom of carbon would be 6, aud that of an 
atom of iron would be 28; but the quantity of carbon 
would only take up half the space of the quantity of 
iron. It has been found that bodies of the same com- 
bining volume agree strongly in their properties. Iodine, 
chlorine, and bromine are very similar in their reactions; 
and there are several other groups of elements formed 
on the same basis; (see ATOMIC VOLUME.) Tu sum up, 
atomic weight is the relative weight of the atoms of 
bodies, or, which is the same thing, the proportion in 
which they unite. Reasoning on this theory, tables 
have been constructed of the atomic weights of all the 
elemeuts; the atomic weights of compounds being evi- 
dently the sum of the atomic weights of their constitu- 
ents. Hydrogen has been taken as the unitary body by 
certain chemists, from being the lightest of all known 
substances. Other chemists have taken 100 parts of 
oxygen as the standard number. This latter arrange- 
ment, by increasing the figures in each number, renders 
it much less convenient to work with the second than 
with the first scale. 


Atomic Weights, Combining Proportions, or Chemical 
Equivalents of the Elements. 

Flements. Symbol. Hydrogen=1. Oxygen=100. 
Aluminium Al. 170˙9 
Antimony (Stibium) Sb 1612-9 
Arsenic .. A 937-5 
Barium 855-03 
Bismuth 266075 
Boron. 1362 
Bromine . 999-62 
Cadmium 696-76 
Cesium . 1605: 
Calcium . 251-31 
Carbon. 75 
Cerium 575 
Chlorin 443-07 
Chromium 30W38 

3568:65 
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Copper (Cuprum) 
Didymium 
Erbium . 
Fluorine . 
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Symbol. 
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Elements, 
Glucinum .. 
Gold (Aurum). 
Hydrogen . 
Timeniuin 
Indium 
Todine 
Iridium — 
Iron ( Ferrum 
Lanthanium... 
Lead | Plumbum) 
Lithium... 
Magnesium . 
Minyanese . 
Mere 
Molybdenum 
Nickel. 
Niobium 
Nitrogen 
Osmium . 
Oxygen 
Palladium 
Phosphorus. F 
Platinum .. . Pe 
Potassium (Kalium) K. 

Rhodium - Ro 
Rubidiam Rb 
Ruthenium 
Selenium. 
Silicon. . . 
Silver (Argentum)... Ag 
Sodium ( Natrium)..Na. 
Strontium St 
Sulphur... 8 
Tantalum (or Qulumlium) Ta.. 
Tellurium . T 
TerLinm . 
Thallium 
Thorium... ss 
Tin (innum). 
Titanium ..... 
Tungsten ( Wolfram) W 
Uranium. . U 
Vanadium. 
Vitriun 
Zine .. 3 
Zirconium. Zr ceases 
Those elements with no numbers against them are as 
yet too rare in their occurrence to have had their atomic 
weight properly investigated. The above numbers, or 
equivalents, as they are generally termed for the sake 
ot shortness, have been determined with almost mathe- 
matical accuracy by various chemists of celebrity. Wher 
once a standard was fixed on, it was exsy to determine 
the equivalents of other elements, Ly uniting a definite 
portion of the standard sul stance with that whose equiv- 
alent was sought, and weighing the result.—For further 
study and comprehension uf this important part of mod- 
ern chemical science, we refer to The Atomic Theory, 
enen in 1578 by Prof. Charles Adolph Wurtz, of the 
reich Institute, a translation of which appeared in 
New York (1851). The only regret experienced in rend- 
ing this standard work, is that no notice is given of the 
remarkable success achieved by Pictet and Cailletet 
(1875-79) in liquefying and solidifying the last rebel- 
lious elements (hydrogen, oxygen, &c.), which seemed 
to offer a presumption against the truth of the theory, 
It is to be hoped that Prof. Wurtz will soon add to th 
volume an account of those memorable experimen 
which furnished absolute evidence for the truth of the 
hypothesis he bad so long and ably maintained with 
Dumas against several representatives of old theories 
Dow definitively exploded. 

Atom ie Volume is the relative size of the com- 
bining proporti ns or atoms of bodies, just as ntumie 
weight is the relative weyht of their combining propor- 
tions or atoms. It is determined by dividing the atomie 
weight by the specific gravity. As the principal re- 
searches on atomic Weights have been made in Germany, 
the oxygen stundard is generally used in calculating 
them. As before stated (see ATOMIC THEORY), sul stances 
fall into several well-marked groups, possessing analo- 

ous properties, and giving isomorphous compounds. 
he following table will be sufficient to show this lact:— 

Equiv. 0 100. Atom. vol. Sp. er. 
309 44 8:39 

„ 3850. T95 
839 

21-6 

21-8 

21-6 

19-2 

10°53 

625 

312 

1:38 


Hydrogen = I. Oxygen = 100. 


129464 
$l 66 
lid lt 
Hg 
1251-29 


-100-10 
T6 596-1 


. 4769 


Iron ... 
Nickel. 
Iridium 
Osmium. 
Platinum 
Gold... 
Silver. 
Tellurinm .. 
Bromine. 
Chlorine 


are isomorphous possess the sume atomic size. This is 
true of numerous isomorphous compounds. Sulphate 
of magnesia and sulphate of zine crystdlize in the sane 
forms, and have the sume atomic size; although the 
atomic size of magnesium and zine are different. The 
Mysterious relations existing between the atomic vol- 
mnes of different compounds and elements has lately 
received particular attention from many chemists, great 
light having been thrown on the subject by the researches 
of Kopp, Schröder, Felhol, Mlayfur, and Joule. — See 
Speciric GRAVITY, p. 240, 


Atomic Weight, n. pl. (Chem) See Aromic Tuzokr. 
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At/omism, n. [Fr. atomisme.) The doctrine of the 
atomic putiosophy. 

At‘omize, v.a. To make speculations respecting atoms. 

—r.a To reduce to atums, 

Atomol ogy, n. Gr. atomos, atom, and logos, discourse. ] 
The doctrine of utoms. 

Aton‘do y Antillon, Dow Isrpono, a Spanish admi- 
ral of the loth century, represented to be the first Span- 
iard who took possession of California. With 2 ships 
and 100 men, A. sailed from Chacala, Mexico. Alter 
heigl shg i many privations, and fighting many battles 
with the Indians, he made, in Oct., 1583, for the large 
bay in 26° 30/ Lat., to which he gave the name of St. 
Bruno. Here he took ceremonial possession of the prov. 
of Lower Culifornia, in the name of the Spanish govern- 
ment. 

Atone, v.n. ſat und one, asin Lat. ad, to, and unus, one; 
i. e., to be us one, to reconcile, which is the primary mean- 
ing of the word.] To stand as a substitute or an equiv- 
alent for; to stand for; to make expiation. 

“The murderer fell, and blood atoned for blood. — Pope. 


—v.a. To make reconciliation; to explate; to satisfy, or 
render satisfaction. 
„Or each atone his guilty love with life. — Pope. 
Atone’ment, n. A substitution of something offered, 
or of some personal suffering, for a penalty which would 
otherwise be exacted; expiation; satisfaction; recon- 
ciliation. 
“ Surely it is not a sufficient atonement for the writers, that 
they profess loyalty for the government. —Swift. 
“* He seeks to make atonement 
Between the Duke of Gloster and your brothers.” —Shaks, 


(Therl.) In theology, A. has respect to offences com- 
mitted against the Deity; it is partly connected with 
that of sacrifice, q. v.; but it is not identical with it; for 
it is not certain that all sacrifices had A. for their object ; 
and sacrifice, as commonly understood, was only one 
among other methods of A.— The practice of A, is re- 
markable for its antiquity and universality, proved by 
the earliest records that have come down to us of all 
nations, and by the testimony of ancient and modern 
travellers. In the oldest books of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, we have numerous instances of expiatory rites 
where A. is the prominent feature, occupying, in fact, a 
large portion of the four last books of the Pentateuch. 
In some cases the A. was made for a specific offence 
(Lev. iv.; Num. xvi. 46); in others it had reference to 
a state of transgression, as especially in the case of the 
seape-goat, on the day of expiation. (Lev. xvi.) — The 
offender again either atoned by his own personal act, or 
received the benefit of A. by the act of another. (Zev. iv.) 
At the earliest date to which we can carry our inquiries 
by means of the heathen records, we meet with the same 
notion of A.- The practice of general atonement among 
the heathen nations, whatever may have been its origin, 
must have been greatly encouraged by a certain article 
in the popular creed, which is probably expressed pretty 
accurately by the saying put into the mouth of Solon by 
Herodotus, that “ the Deity is altogether a jealous being, 
and fond of troubling the even course of affairs.” — An 
instance of A. meets us in the very opening of the Iliad. 
A emnon having offended Apollo in the person of his 
priest, by refusing a ransom for his daughter, is not con- 
tent with restitution, but proceeds to atone for his fault 
by an offering, the purpose of which is declared by Ulys- 
ses (II. i. 442): “Agamemnon sent me to sacrifice a sacred 
hecatomb to Apollo in behalf of the Danai, that we may 
appease the Sovereign God.“ Among the many other in- 
stances which will readily occur to a reader of the an- 
cient classics, the sacrifice of Iphigenia by her father, 
to appease the wrath of Diana, is tinguished by the 
remarkable circumstance of the substitution of one vic- 
tim for another by the offended goddess.— If we pursue 
our inquiries through the accounts left us by the Greek 
and Roman writers of the barbarous nations with which 
they were acquainted, from India to Britain, we shall 
find the same notion and similar practices of A. It shows 
itself among the various tribes of Africa, the islanders of 
the South seas, and even that most peculiar race, the 
natives of Australia, either in the shape of some offering, 
or some mutilation of the person. — It is all but univer- 
sally acknowledged by the believers in revelation, that 
the Levitic A. were, in part at least, typical of that one 
great sacrifice on which the Christian doctrine of the 
atonement is founded. The nature of this publication 
does not allow us to consider this part of the subject at a 
length and in a manner suited to its importance. We 
can do little more than state what is understood by the 
Christinn when he speaks of the A. He does not con- 
sider man, according to the heathen notion already men- 
tioned, to be the object of a capricious and ve l en- 
mity, but through a sinful nature, and pı es and 
affections conformable to that nature, to have come into 
a state of alienation from God; in other words, he believes 
that God is just and holy, that man has sinned, and must 
therefore be punished. This being his condition, he fur- 
ther believes that the Divine Being, revealed to us under 
the title of the Son of God, int between the sen- 
tence and its execution, suffered in our stead, and atoned 
by his death for our sin; that the immediate consequences 
were, remission of the original sentence, and restoration 
to a state which is still probationary, but in which man 
is made capable of a permanent reunion with his Maker. 
The believer in the doctrine of the A. supposes that the 
sacrifice was necessary according to a law fixed in the 
counsels of God (which law he also supposes to be revealed 
to us) that sin must be atoned for before it can be par- 
doned; but he distinguishes between the necessity of the 
sacrifice itself, and the further purpose of God in causing 
it to be publicly made, and providing that it should be 
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universally known. He supposes the knowledge of the 
fact to be necessary to the formation of the Christian 
character, and its moral consequences to be a deeper 
sense of the turpitude of sin; whereas there might other- 
wise be dunger lest that should be lightly accounted of 
which appeared to have been lightly forgiven; und also 
anew and powerful motive to a love of the Supreme 
Being, supplying a remedy for that selfish principle which 
might prevail, if the only motives to obedience were the 
hope of reward and the tear of punishment.— We have 
endeavored to state the doctrine of the A. in such terms 
as may be accepted by all who uccept the doctrine itself 
on the authority of Scripture. — We have also without 
qualification called the doctrine in question a doctrine 
of the Christian religion; though we are well aware 
that there are some whose views of the gospel dispensa- 
tion and interpretation of Scripture have led them, while 
fully admitting the divine origin of Christianity, to reject 
as unscriptural the doctrine of the A. But our space 
being limited, we are obliged, with due deference to all 
religious thinkers, to limit ourselves to the geueral belief. 

Aton’er, n. One who atones. 

Aton’ic, a. (Gr. a, priv., and tonos, tone.) ( Med.) Wunt- 
ing tone. 

(Gram.) Unaccented. 

—n. (Med.) A medicine capable of allaying organic excite- 

ment or irritation. — Dunglisun. 
(Gram.) An unaccented word. 

gy er Add p-a. Reconciling; making amends or satis- 
action. 

At'ony, n. (Gr. a, not, and tonas, tone.) ( Med.) A term 
used to denote deficiency in power or tone; generally 
applied to muscular power. 

A’'tooi, one of the largest of the Sandwich Islands, in 
the South Pacific Ocean. Area, 500 sq. m.; Lat. 21° 57’ 
N.; Lon. 15% 39 W. Pop. 55,000. 

Atop’. [a and top.) On the top; at the top. 

“ Atop whereof, but far more rich, 
The work as of a kingly eee 

Atos'sa, daughter of Cyrus, 530 B. c.; was successively 
married to Cambyses, Smerdis, one of the Magi, and, 
Darius, son of Hydaspes, the lust of whom she incited to 
invade Greece. — A poetical name given by lope, in his 
Moral Essays, to Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. 


Atouqui'a, a seaport of Portugal, in the prov. of Estre- 


madura, 42 m. N. by W. of Lisbon, 
Atrabila’rian, Atrabila’rious, a. [Lat. ater, 
atra, black; bilis, bile.) Melancholy; full of bile. 
. n. The state of being melan- 
cholx. 


Atrabiliary, d. (Med.) Melancholic; hypochondriac; 


from the supposed predominance of an imaginary acrid 
substance named atrabilis, said to be secreted by the pan- 
creas or by the supra-renal capsules. Hence the epithet 
of A. was given to the renal capsules, arteries, and veins. 


Atrabil’ious, a. Melancholic or hypochondriac. 


Atra’gene, n. (Hot.) A genus ofplants, tribe Ranuncula- 
cee, The whorl-leaved Virgin's 
Bower, Clematis verticillaris, is 
a handsome climber, found in 
highland woods in the U. States. 
Stem ascending trees 15 ft. by 
means of its twisting petioles. 
At each node is a whorl of four 
8-foliate leaves, and 2 la ur- 
ple flowers, biossomtag I May 
and June. 

Atrament‘al, Atrament’- 
ous, a. Inky; black; — as, an 
atramentous quality. — Swij 

ane) Tae n. Lat.] 
Anti y.) s term was aj , 
plied to any black coloring b. ane pawan. 
stance, for whatever purpose it might be nsed. The inks 
of the ancients seem to have been more durable than 
our own; they were thicker and more unctuous, in sub- 
stance and durability more resembling the ink now used 
by printers. An inkstand was discovered at Herculane- 
um, containing ink as thick as oil, and still usable for 
writing. Fig. resents an inkstand found at Pom- 
peii, and the mode of reading an ancient book. The an- 


Fig. 280. 


cients used inks of various colors. Red ink, made of 
minium or vermilion, was used for writine the titles 
and beginnings of books. So also was ink made of ru- 
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were written with rubrica, the word rubric came to be 
used for the civil law. So album, a white or whited ta- 
ble, on which the praetors’ edicts were written, was used 
in a similar way. A person devoting himself to album 
and rubrica, wus a person devoting himself to the law. 


Atra‘ni, « small seaport of S. Italy, prov. of — ma 
Citra, on the Gulf of Salerno, near Amalfi; pop. ut 


Atra’to, a river of 8. America, in the United States of 


Colombia, dep. of Choco, which after a course of 200 
miles northerly, enters the Gulf of Darien. Small vessels 
can ascend it as far as Citara, 140 m. from its source. It 
was purposed to connect this river with that of the San 
Juan, and thus form a canal which will join the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific. 


Atre’us, (Ayth.) son of Pelops and — He and 
f-brother Chry- 


his brother Thyestes murdered their 
ante an a of the — —— for him 
y their father. ereupon, they to Eurystheus, 
with whose daughter, rope, A. united himself, and, 
after the death of his father-in-law, became king of My- 
cene. Thyestes, yielding to an unlawful passion for the 
wife of his brother, dishonored his bed, and had two sons 
by her. A., after the discovery of this injury, banished 
Thyestes with his sons. Thirsting for revenge, estes 
conveyed away secretly a son of his brother, and insti- 
8 him to murder his own father. This was 
vered, and the youth, whom A. thought to be the 
son of his brother, was put to death. Too late did the 
unhappy father perceive his mistake. A horrible revenge 
was necessary to give him consolation. He pretended 
to be reconciled to Thyestes, and invited him, with his 
two sons, to a feast; and after he had caused the latter 
to be secretly slain, he placed a dish made of their flesh 
before Thyestes, and, when he had finished eating, 
brought the bones of his sons, and showed him, with a 
scornful smile, the dreadful revenge which he had taken. 
At this spectacle, the poets say, the sun turned back in 
his course, in order not to throw light upon such a hor- 
rible deed. 

A’tri, or A’tria (anc. Atrium), a town of S. Italy, prov. 
of Teramo, 5 m. from the Adriatic, on a steep mountain; 
pop. about 11,000. 

At'ride. See AGAMEMNON. 

A-trip’, adv. ( Naut.) An anchoris said to be a-trip at the 
moment it is drawn out of the ground in a 
lar position. A top-sail is a-trip when it is just started 
from the cap. z 

Atripalda, a town of S. Italy, prov. of Avellino, on the 
Sabbato; pop. 5.175. 

Atriplex, n. ( Bot.) A genus 1 ord. Chenopodi- 
acc. The species A. hortensis, Garden or Golden Ora- 
che, sparingly naturalized in cultivated grounds, is an 
annual plant; stem erect, herbaceous, 3 ft. or more high, 
with thick leaves of a uniform color on both sides; 
flowers n, in terminal, interrupted racemes or spikes, 
blossoming in July. It is sometimes cultivated asa pot- 
herb. —The species Patula, Arenaria, Lacintala, and 
Alimus, are also found in our country. 
‘trium, n.; Arnis. [Gr. ai, , exposed to the 
air.) (Arch.) The entrance-hall and most splendid apart- 
ment of a Roman house. It consisted of a large covered 
court, with an opening in the centre of the roof, termed 
the compluvium, through which the rain-water descended 
into a cistern let into the floor beneath. It was the 
most highly decorated apartment in the whole house. 
Upon the walls were drawings representing ancient 


Fig. 231. — ATRIUM OF THE VILLA OF DIOMEDES AT POMPEII. 


fects ag incidents, surrounded by borders formed 
of elegant arabesques. Even the floors were frequently 
enriched with pictures executed in mosaic. The owner 
of the house here received his morning visitors; and 
here the mistress superintended the labors of her femule 
slaves, while engaging in weaving or other occupations. 
The temples also had atria, where the senators and 
others sometimes held meetings. 


brica, “rod ochre;” and because the headings of laws! Atro’cious, a. (Fr. atroce; Lat. alroz, atrocis, from 
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ater, black, dark, gloomy.) Extremely heinous, crimi- 
nal, or crue!, enormous; flagitious; horrible; frightrul. 
Atro’ciously, adv. In an atrocious manner. 
Atro’ciousness, n. Quality of being atrocious. 
Atrocity, n. Fr. atrocité.] Enormous wickedness; 
enormity; horrible cruelty. 
At' ropa, u. (Gr. atropos, inflexible; the name of one 
of the Parcæ, q 0 (Bot.) A genus of plants, order 
Solanaceae. — A. bell donna, the Deadly Nightshade, is 
very common in Europe, and happily not naturalized in 
our country. All parts of the plant are narcotic, and 
the berries, which are of a black shining color like black 
cherries, are very attractive, often fatally so, to children. 
It owes its poisonous quality to the presence of an alka- 
loid called atropine, which exists in the plant in combi- 
nation with malic acid. Belladonna is much used in 
medicine to allay pain and spasmodic action, &c., to 
cause dilatation of the pupil, and as a prophylactic 
aginst scarlatina. 
At'ropal, At'ropous, a. (Bot.) The same as OTHO- 
TROP Jus, J. v. 
At'rophied. p. a. Affected with atrophy; wasted away. 
Atrophy, n. (Fr. alrophie; Lit. and Gr. atrophia ; 
from Ur. a, priv, and ¢rophé, nourishment.] (ed.) A 
term which denotes a wasting, from deficient nutriment, 
either of a part, or of the whole body. In order to 
maintain a healthy state of the body, or of any of its 
organs, a certain supply of nutrition is required tq moet 
the waste that is constantly going on. When, from any 
cause, the supply of nutrition is not able to meet this 
waste, the natural dimensions of those pirts are reduced. 
In a healthy condition of body, an exact balance is 
maintained between the waste and the supply; but in 
every morbid condition this balance is more or less dis- 
turbed, in consequence of which the whole body, or cer- 
tain parts of it, receive too little or too mach nourish- 
ment. The first state, from whatever cause it arises, is 
termed atrophy; the latter, hypertrophy. A. may thus 
arise froma vast variety of causes. It may be occasioned 
by merely withholding the necessary supply of nutritious 
food, without any actual disease. Among the diseases 
capable of producing A., the most common ure those 
of the digestive orgins, by which the aliment is taken 
up and prepared for assimilation. Disease of the organs 
of assimilation miy produce 4. as effectually as dis- 
ease in the primary organs of digestion. A frequent 
instance of this is in consumption, when the lungs 
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or soldier is said to be attached to any regiment or com- 
pany with which he may have been ordered to do some 
duty. — Worcester. 

(Luw.) To take or apprehend by commandment of a 
writ or Precept. — Sce Art aACHMENT. 

Attach’able, a. That may be attached. 

Attache, (it A-. Nn. [Fr. ] (Diplom.} A name given 
to certain young gentlemen who are attached to embus- 
sies in the capacity of assistants, with a view to their 
becoming familiar with the duties of the office, in order 
to their afterwards holding diplomatic appointments in 
the public service. 

Attached’, p.a. United; fastened by the bonds of in- 
terest, friendship, or love. 

Attach’ment, n. [Fr. attachement.) State of being 
attached; adherence; fidelity; union or boud of affection ; 
tender regard. 

“The Jews are remarkable for an attachment to their own 
country.” Addison. 

—That which fastens or binds one thing to another; as, 
the a/tuchments of a muscle. 

—An adjunct attached to an instrument or machine; as 
the aian allach ment, which is an A. to the pianoforte 
whereby it may be converted into a wind instrument nt 
the will of the player; the same keys that act upon the 
chords being so made as tu operate, at the sume time, or 
separately, upon reeds through which air is furced from 
a bellows moved by the foot. — Worcester. 

(Law.) The taking into the custody of the law the 
person or property of one already before the court, or of 
one whom it is sought to bring before it.— A writ for 
the accomplishment of this purpose. This is the more 
common meaning of the word.—A. of persons. A writ is- 
sued by a court of record, commanding the sheriff to bring 
before it a person who has been guilty of contempt of 
court, either in neglect or abuse of its process or of sub- 
ordinate powers. — A. of property. A writ issued at the 
institution or during the progress of an action, command- 
ing the sheriff or other proper officer to attach the prop- 
erty, rights, credits, or effects of the defendant to sat- 
isfy the demands of the plaintiff. — The laws and prac- 
tice concerning the attachment vary in the different 
States.— An A. of privilege, in English law, is a process 
by which a man, by virtue of his privilege, calls another 
to litigate in that court to whick he himself belongs, 
aud who has the privilege to answer there. 

Attack’, v.a. [Radically the same as ultach; but as the 


become so diseased as not to be able to receive a sufficient 
quantity of air. A. miy result also from a want of 
activity in an organ, or in the whole body; so that when 
the nutritive particles are conveyed to them in the blood, 
they have not power to appropriate a sufficient quantity 
of them. When the vital activity of an organ is small, 
the nutritive particles are taken up slowly and lan- 
guidly; while, the affinity existing between them being 
also weak, they are sooner removed by the process of 
absorption than in health, and the parts thus circum- 
stanced are rapidly wasted. Hence, a due supply of ner- 
vous stimulus is necessary to the vital activity of an 
organ, while tho cessation of action in any organ is inva- 
riably followed by A. The first change that takes place 
in an atrophied organ, from whatever cause, is diminu- 
tion of the quantity of blood sent to it; and next to 
this, and chiefly owing to it, is greater paleness of color. 
Subsequently, ths organization becomes more completely 
changed, so that frequently all traces of its original con- 
formation are lost, and, in some cases, it at last disap- 
poars altogether. In all cases, A. arises from the diminu- 
tion or perversion of the vital energies, generally the 
former; and hence, by exciting the natural vital ener- 
gies of an organ, we tend to remove A. In order to its 
cure, it is necessary to discover in what orgin or organs 
the deficiency or perversion exists. The discovery of 
this is often difficult, and the removal of it, when dis- 
covered, is often more difficult. 

At/ropic Acid, n. (C.) Long volatile crystals, in 
union with atropine, in the root of the Atropa helladonna, 
obtained as atropate of ammonia in the liquid from 
which atropine is precipitated by ammonia. 

Atropine, Arao ri, n. (Cm.) A substance obtained 
from the root of Atropa belladonnz, in whits silky prisms, 
without smell, with a bitterish taste; soluble in 5 0 cold, 
and 30 parts boiling water, and in8 parts of cold alcohol. 
It is strongly alkaline in its action. Extract of bella- 
donna is much used to dilate the pupils in affections of 
the eye, Form. CHAN O. 

9 (Gr. inexorable.| (Myth.) One of the Parc, 
daughters of Nox aud Erebus. According to the deriva- 
tion of her name, she is inexorable, and ber duty among 
the three sisters is to cut the thread of life, without any 
regard to sex, ago, or quality. 

At'rypa,n. (II.) A genus of fossil brachiopod or 
lamp-shells, closely resembling Terebratula. Of the 179 
described species, 100 are Silurian, 56 Devonian, 22 Car- 
boniferous, and 1 Permian. 

Atsion, in New Jersey, a village of Galloway township, 
Burlington co., 23 m. E. S. E. of Camden. 

A river, partly dividing Atlantic and Burlington coun- 
ties, and uniting with Little Egg Harbor river. 

Atta, n. (ZoUl) The visiting-ant; a genus of ants. 
See FoRMICIDA. 

Attac’ea. {tt from attacare, to tie.) (Mus.) An expres- 
sion signifying that a passage is to follow another im- 
mediately; e. g., attacca allegro. 

Attach’, v.a. (Fr. attacher; It. aftacare; allied to Eng. 
tack, and Lat. tango, tago, to touch.] To affix; to annex; 
to cause to adhere; to fasten or fix to. — It is also used 
of the bonds of love, friendship, or interest. 

“The great and rich depend on those whom their power or 
their wealth attaches to them. — Rogers. 
(Mil) To place or appoiut by authority; as, an officer 


former becomes Fr. attacher, so the latter attaquer, from 
the CELTIC tac, or nail, which, as it is regarded us an ob- 
ject of striking, or a means of fastening, would suggest 
the ideas of attach or attack.) To come in contact with, 
forcibly or violently; to assault; toassail; to fall upon; 
to make an onset upon; to invade. — We may attack 
persons with weapons or words; opinions with the weap- 
ons of controversy; or an army may attack a country 
or acity. 


—n. [Fr. attaque.) An assault; an onset; an invasion; 


a charge; — opposed to defence. 


—n. (Mil.) An advance upon an enemy, with a view of 


driving him from his position. It may be made either 
upon an adverse army in the field, or upon a fortress. 
In every age, the most experienced generals have gen- 
erally preferred making an A., to protracting the war 
by tedious and indecisive mancenvres, which harass and 
dispirit their troops. The army making the A., especially 
if unexpected, possesses manifest advantages over the 
enemy, which generally more than counterbalance even 
very considerable advantages on the other side. Hence, 
an experienced general always chooses, if possible, to 
keep his enemy ou the defensive. The nature of the A. 
depends upon the condition and position of the enemy, 
upon the purpose of the war, upon the time, place, and 
other circumstances, 

( Med.) A sudden invasion or onset of a disease; a seiz- 
ure. One attacked or affected with severe disease is often 
said, in the U. States, to be taken duwn, or to be down 
with it. — Dunglison. 

Attach’able, a. That may be attacked. 

Attack’er, n. One who attacks. 

Attak’apas, (at-tiick’a-paw,) in Louisiana, an Indian 
name, meaning men-ealers, applied commonly to a large 
tract of ground including several parishes in the 8. of 
the State. It isa rich country, producing large quanti- 
ties of sugar and molasses which are shipped at Franklin, 
in St. Mary's parish. This appellation is purely local, 
and the name A. is generally omitted on the maps. 

Attakem’bo, one of the Feejee Islands. Lat. 18° 25’ 
8.; Lon. 179° 0 W. 

Attain’, v. a. [O. Fr. attaindre; Lat. atfinge, from ad, 
and tanga, to touch; Fr. atteindre.) To reach ao as to 
get hold of; to come to; to gain; to get or procure; to 
accomplish; to obtain, It implies sustained effort, or 
at least movement, in uniform direction. 

“Canaan he now attains; I see his tents 
Pitch'd above Sichem. —NMikton. 
—v. n. To come in contact with; to come to, or arrive at. 
“ Buch knowledge is too wonderful for me; itis high; I cannot 
attain unto it." —Paalm oxxxix. 6. 

Attainabi , Attain’ableness, n. The state 
or quality of being attainable. 

Attaln' able, a. That may be attained. 

Attain‘der, n. [From 0. Fr. a/taindre ; radically the 
same as ATTAIN, q.v.) Taint; blemish; sully on character. 

„Jo smooth he daub'd his vice with shew of virtue, 
He liv'd from all attainder of suspect. — Saks. 
(Law.) It is, by the common law, the corruption of blood, 
or stain consequent upon a person’s being adjudged 
guilty of a capital offence, in which case the law set a 
note of infamy upon him, and put him out of its protec- 
tion, taking no further concern about him, except if 
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he should be executed, But this A. does not take place 
until judgment is pronounced against him. It might be 
by confession, as When the party pleaded guilty, or by 
verdict, when he pleaded not guilty, and was tound guilty 
by the jury. There were, tormeriy, by the English law, 
various forfeitures incident to A., such as incapacity to 
inherit or transmit property; but A. is scarcely Known 
at present in the laws of the U. States; at least the term 
is of very rare occurrence in our laws, though there are 
some disabilities consequent upon conviction of perjury, 
or any other crime which makes a man iulamous, such 
as iucompetency to be a witness. 

Attain’ment, n. The act or power of attaining. 
„All things necessary for the attainment of eternal life.” Hoober. 

—Acquisition; acquirement; accomplishment. 


„They count it a great attainment to be able to talk much.“ 
Granville. 


Attaint, v. a. [See Artainprn.] To disgrace; to cover 
with ignominy. 
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For so exceeding shone his giistering ray, 
That Phobus’ golden face it did atcuimst."' — Faérie Queene. 


—To taint; to corrupt. 


“(My tender youth was never yet attaint 
ith any passion of intlaming love.” — Shake, 


(Law.) To find guilty of high treason or felony, and 
thereby subject to forfeiture of civil rights, and corrup- 
tion of blood, — See ATTAINDER. 

Attaint’, a. Convicted or attainted. (R.) 

—n. A stain; spot; taint. (0.) 

t ( Farriery.) A blow or wound on the hinder feet of a 
orse. 

(Law.) A writ at common law against a jury for a 
false verdict. It is obsolete in England, and has never 
been adopted in practice in the U. States. 

N p-a. Stained; corrupted; disgraced by at- 
tainder. 

Attaint’ment, n. The state of being attainted. 

Attaint/ure, n. A staining or rendering infamous; 
reproach; imputation. , 

At'tal. At'tle. n. [From AbLE. 9. r.] ( Mining.) Rub- 
bish or refuse consisting of broken rock containing little 
or no ore. — Webster. 

Attala, in Mississippi, a central county, containing 
about 630 sq. m. It is bounded by the Big Black river 
on the W. The surface is undulating, and generally 
fertile. Cup. Kosciusko. Pop. 14,776. 

Attalaville, in Mississippi, a post-office of Attala co. 

Attale’a, n. (Bt.) A genus of trees, ord. Pulmaceæ. 
They are found chiefly in the tropical parts of America, 
where they occupy the richest soil and the hottest forests. 
They have in general lofty cylindrical smooth stems, but 
there are some stemless species. The leaves are large 
and pinnate. The fruit has a dry fibrous husk, enclosing a 
nut with 3 cells and 3 seeds. The leaves of some species 
are much used for thatching, and those of some are woven 
into hats, mats, &c. The nuts of A. ezce/sa and of 4. 
speciosa are burned to dry the India-rubber obtained from 
the Stphonta elastica, which acquires its black color 
from their smoke. The leaf-stalks of A. fun :fera, which 
is found in the southern maritime provinces of Brazil, 
and is there called Piassaba, yield a fibre much used for 
cordage. The name Piassaba, however, is more gener- 
ally applied to the fibre of a northern palm, gen. L-opol- 
dinia, q. v. The fruit of A. funtfera, called Coquilla-nut, 
is as large as an ostrich’s head, and supplies a kind of 
vegetable ivory used for making umbrella-handles, &c. 
The fruit of A. compta, the Pind6va or Indajá palm, is 
of the size of a goose’s egg, and the kernels are -atable. 

At'talus. the name ofthree kings of Pergamus, of whom 
there is nothing of historical importance to record. 

Attalus, Flavius Priscus, a Roman Emperor, A. D. 409, 
See ALARIC. 

At'talus, lieutenant of Alexander the Great, — 330 B. o, 
—who so strongly resembled that monarch, that ata 
distance one could not be distinguished from the other; 
a circumstance so opportune for Alexander, that he took 
advantage of it in order to deceive the enemy, or to con- 
ceal the execution of a project. 

Attam’, an extensive town of W. Africa, on the Old 
Calabar river; Lat. 60 37“ N.; Lon. 9° 5“ E. 

Attapul’gus, in Georgia, a township of Decatur co.; 
pop. J. 488. 

Attar’am, a river of Asia, in British India, Tenasserim 
prov., rises in the mountains on the borders of Siam, and, 
after a course of 90 m., falls into the Gulf of Martaban. 

Attar, Ferip-Up-Dren,a Persian poet, was n. at Khoras- 
san, in 1119, and D. in 1202. His poetry was much ad- 
mired, especially for the profound knowledge which he 
displayed in it of the doctrines of the Sufis. 

Attar (or Orto) of Roses, (OiL or Roses,) n. pl. 

(Chem.) An essential oil obtained from the petals of 
three species of rose, viz.: Rosa centi filia, moschata, and 
damascena. The rose-gardens at Ghazeepore in India 
have long been famed for the production of this precious 
liquid. These gurdens are large fields, planted with rows 
of small rose-bushes. The blossoms, which unfold in the 
morning, are all gathered before noon, and their petals 
are at once transferred to clay stills, and distilled with 
twice their weight of water. The rose-water which 
comes over is placed in shallow vessels covered with moist 
muslin to exelnde dust, and exposed all night to the cool 
air. In the morning the thin film of of] which has col- 
lected on the top is carefully swept off with a feather and 
transterred toa small phial. This process is repeated 
morning after morning, till nearly the whole of the oil is 
separated from the water, Heber says that about 20,000 
roses are required to yield a rupee weight (170 pining} 
of A.: and this quantity is worth $50, A. is also importe 
from Smyrna and Constantinople; but it rarely, if ever, 
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arrives in this conn- 
try pure. It is com- 
monly adulterated 
with spermaceti 
and a volatile oil, 
which appears to 
be derived from one 
or more species of 
Aniropoyon, and 
which is called oil 
of ginger-grass. or 
oil of geranium, 
Pure A. of rose, 
carefully distilled, 
is at first colorless, 
but speedily be- 4% 
comes yellowish. + 
It congeals below | 
80°; melis at 840. K 
At 570 1,000 uleohol 
dissolve 714 oil, and 
at 729, 34 oil. Sp. 

r. 872. Form. Cog 

a03- — Many at- 
tempts have been 
made to discover 
some chemical re- 
action which would 
reveal the falsi- 
fication of Attar 
with Geranium oil, but hitherto mostly in vain. 

Attelab'idæ, n. pl. (Zoöl.) A tribe of insects belonging 
to the order Gulenp/era. and family Curculionidæ. The 
larvæ of these beetles live either in the stems of plants, 
or in the fruits, which serve them both as a shelter and 
as food. Others live in young leaves, which they roll 
round them, and of which they only eat the pareneliyma 
They change their skin several times before they attain 
their full growth; having acqnired which, they spin a 
cocoon of silk or tolerably solid resinous matter, and 
there undergo their transformations. The larvae do great 
mischief to the plants upon which they live, but as bee- 
tles they are perfectly harmless, 

Attem per, v. a. [Lat. attempero, from ad, and tempero, 
to mix in due proportion.) In a general sense, to bring 
athing to a state of internal or external harmony or 
consistency. — To mingle; to weaken by the mixture of 
something else; to dilute—as spirit with water. — To 
soften; to mollify. 

„Those smilin es, ati r ev'ry ray, 
Shone sweetly We El Rathi AT, — Pope. 

—To mix in just proportions; to regulate. 

She to her guests doth bounteous banquet dight, 
Attempor'd, goodly, well for health and for delight.”—Spenser. 

—To fit to something. 

“*Phemius! let arts of gods and heroes old. 

Atiemper'd to the lyre, your volce employ.” — Pope. 
Attem'perment, n. Act of attempering. (x.) 
Attempt’, v.a. [O. Fr. attempter; Fr. tenter, and at- 

(enter ; Lat. atlenlu — ad, and tenta, tempta, to grasp at, to 
try.] To make trial of; to experiment upon; to essay; 
to endeavor; to make an effort for; as, to attempt a 
task ; to attempt to dance. 

Ihave nevertheless attempted to send unto you, for the re- 
newing of brotherhood and friendship.” —1l Mac. xii. 17. 

ro make an attack upon; to invade; to venture upon; 

as, to attempt a surprise, 
“ Who, in all things wise and just, 
Hluder d not Satan to attempt the mind 
Of man, with strength entire aud free-will arm'd.”—Milton, 
(Zaw.) To endeavor to accomplish a crime carried be- 

yond mere preparation, but fallingshort of execution of 
the ultimate design in any part of it.—To constitute an 
attempt, there must be an intent to commit some act 
which would be indictable, if done either from its own 
character, or that of its natural and probable conse- 
quences, — Bouvier, 

=v. i. To make an essay, trial, or endeavor ; or, an attack. 

“I have been so hardy to att t upon a name, which among 
some is yet very sacred.""— Gianvil 

—n, An essay, trial, or endeavor; un attack, or assault; or 
au effort.to gain an end. 

“ Alack! I am afraid they hare awak'd. 


And ‘tis done ; th’ attempt, and not the deed, 
Coufounds us. —Shaks. 


“If we be always prepared to receive an enemy, we shall long 
five In peace and quietness, without any attempts upon us."— 
acon. 

Attempt'able, a. Liable to an attempt or attack; sus- 
ceptible of trial or attack. 

“The gentleman vouching his to be more fair, virtuous, wise, 
and less attemptable, than the rarest of our ladies.“ — je 

Aftompt'er; n. One who attempts. 

Attend’, r. a. [Lat. attendo—ai, and tendo, to stretch: 
Gr. teind, to stretch.] To go or stay with; to wait upon; 
to accompany as un Inferior or servant. 

His companion, youthful Valentine, 
Attends the emperor in his royal court.“ aks. 

To accompany, or be present with; to be united to, or 
eoincident with; as, a sickness attended with fever; 
they attended together. 

lle was at present strong enough to have stopped or attended 
Walter in his western expedition."—Lord Clarendon. 
„ pungent pain in the stomach, attended with a fever.“ 
Arbuthnot, 
—To await; to abide, or be in store for; to stay for. (o.) 
“I died while in the womb he stay'd, 
Attending Nature's law," — Shaka. 

=v. í. To yield attention; to apply the mind, with a view 

to perceive or comprehend, — usually coming before to. 


nN 


Fig. 232. — ROSA DAMASCENA. 


ATTE 


But, thy relation now! for I attend, 
Pleus d with thy words. — Milton. 
ro wait; to be near at hand, or within reach or call. 
The charge thereof unto a covetous sprite 
Commanded was, who thereby did attend 
And warily awaited. Fuerte Queene. 
Attend’ance, n. [0. Fr.] The act of attending, or being 
in waiting ou; service. 
“J dance attendance here, 
1 think the duke will not be spoke withal.”—Shaks. 
—The persons who attend; retinue; train; escort. 
“ Attendance none shall need, nor train," —Milton, 


è |—Attention ; regard; application of mind. 


“ Give attendance to reading, to exhortation.”"—1 Tim, iy. 13. 

Attend‘ant, a. [Fr. attendant, pp. of allendre.j Being 
present. 

„Other suns, perhaps, with their attendant moons, thou wilt 
desery. Ailton. 

—Accompanying; subordinate to; concomitant with; con- 
sequent upon. 

* Govern well thy appetite, lest sin 
Surprise thee, and her attendant, death. —Milton. 

—n. One who attends upon another, whether as friend, 
companion, servant, agent, or suitor. 

“ Dismiss your attendant there; 
Look it be done.” —Shaks. 

—One who is present. 

“ He was a constant attendant at all meetings." — Swift. 

—That which is united with another, or in relation to. 

The one being so close an attendant on the other, 
That it is scarce possible to sever them. Decay of Piety. 

(Law.) One who owes a duty or service to another, or 
in some sort depends upon him. 

(Aus.) Attendant keys are the keys or scales on the 
fifth above, and fifth below (or fourth above), any key- 
note or tonic, considered in relation to the key or scale 
on that tonic.—Cualleott. 

Attend'er, n. One who attends; an associate; a com- 
panion. (R.) 

Atten’tates, Atten’tats, n. pl. [From Lat. attentare, 
to 1 (Law.) Proceedings In a judicial court 
pending suit, after an inhibition is decreed. Things 
wrongly attempted or done in a suit after an extra-ju- 
dicial appeal.—Ayliffe. 

Atten’‘tion, n. (tat. attentio ; Fr. attention.] The act of 
heeding or attending to; the close application of the 
mind to anything; carefulness ; consideration ; thought; 
solicitude; heed. 

They say the tongues of dying men 
Inforce attention like deep harmony.”—. . 

—Act of courteousness or civility ; as, a polite attention. 
Atten’tive, a. [Fr. attentif.) Regarding with atten- 
tion; intent; heedful; full of attention; observant. 
„The lion dropped hia crested main, 

Attentive to the song. — Prior. 

Atten'tively: adv. With attention; in an attentive 
manner; h uly. 

“If aman look sharply and attentively, he shall see Fortune.” 
Bacon. 

Atten’tiveness, n. State of being attentive; heed- 
fulness; attention, 

Atten’uant, 4. [Fr.atténuant ; Lat. aftenuans, from at- 
tenuo.] Making thin; diluting; rendering less dense and 


viscid. 
A medicine which augments the fluidity of 


—n. (Med.) 
the humors. 

Atten’uate, v. a. t. attenuo, attenuatus—ad, and 
tenuo, from tenuis, thin; Fr. afténuer.) To make thin; 
3 less consistent, or less viscid; opposed to con- 

e. 


„The ingredients are digested and attenuated by heat.” 
Arbuthnot. 

—To reduce into fine or minute particles; to comminute. 

To make small or slender; to reduce in bulk; to ema- 
ciate, — To extend in length; to draw out fine. 

—v. i. To become thin, fine, or slender; to lessen; to di- 
minish in size. 

Atten’uated, Atten’uate, a. Made thin or less 
viscid; comminuted; made slender; emaciated. 

(Bot.) Tapering gradually to a thin or narrow ex- 
tromity. 

Attenua’tion, n. [Fr. atténuation ; from Lat. attenu- 
atio.) The act of attenuating, emaciating, or making 
thin; thinness; slenderness; leanness. — The act of com- 
minuting; act of attrition; pulverization; as, the attenu- 
ation of those rocks. 

(Chem.) In brewing and distillation, it is applied to 
the thinning or weakening of saccharine worts dur- 
ing fermentation, by the conversion of the sugar into 
alcohol and carbonic acid. It is usual to speak of so 
many degrees of attenuation, indicating the decrease of 
specific gravity by the fermentation. 

( Med.) Thinness: emaciation. A term used by the 
homoeopathists, in the sense of dilution or division of 
remedies into infinitesimal doses.— Dunglison. 

Atterbury, Francis, an English prelate, B. 1662. He 
was a man of great learning and brilliant talents, equally 
distinguished as scholar, preacher, and writer. As dean 
of Westminster and bishop of Rochester, he was chap- 
Jain to William III. and Mary. After the death of 
Queen Anne, A. was one of the non-juring bishops, and 
in 1722 was committed to the Tower of London, on sns- 
picion of his being privy to a plot to restore the Pre- 
tender. After a trial, he was banished from England, 
and p, at Paris, 1732. 

At’‘tercliffe, a town of England, in the W. Riding of 
the co. of York, 144 m. N.E. of Sheffield. It has a coal- 
mining pop. of about 5,500, 

Attermoie’ment, . [Fr. 


terms; a composition, as with creditors. 


(Canon Law.) A making 


ATTI 


At'tersee, or KAM’'MERSEE, a laxe of Europe, in Upper 
Austria, 40 m. S.W. of Linz, about 12 m. long by 3 broad. 
The river Ager flows from its N. end. 

Attest’, v.a. (Fr. uester ; Lat. atiestari—ad, and testari, 
to bear witness, from testis, witness.) To bear witness 
to; to confirm; to certify; to affirm to be true, genuine, 
or real; as, to ullest n signature. 


Many particular facts are recorded in Holy Writ, attested by 
particular Pagan authors.""—Addison. 


—To give proof or evidence of; to manifest; as, Athens 


attests its former supremacy in letters. 

—To invoke as conscious; te call to witness. 

“ The sacred streams which heaven's imperial state 
Attests in oaths, and feara to violate.” — Dryden. 

aoe As Witness; testimony; evidence; attesta 
tion. (u. 

Attesta'tion, n. [Fr. attestation; Lat. atlestatio.] The 
act of attesting; testimony: witness; evidence. 

(Law.) A solemn or official asseveration or declara- 
tion, written or spoken, in support of a fact. The sig» 
nature of the name of a witness to any deed or writing 
is an attestation. 

Attest'er, n. An attestor; one who attests to any- 
thing; a witness. E 
Attest'ive, a. Attesting; supplying evièence or proof. 


(A.) 

Attest'or, n. Same as ATTESTER, g. v. 

At'tie,a. [Gr. Atlikos; Lat. atticus; Fr. attique.] Per- 
taining to Attica or to Athens.—Pure ; elegant; classical; 
poignant; characterized by keenness of intellect, deli- 
cacy of wit, purity of elegance, soundness of judgment, 
and most expressive brevity; as, the Attic Muse. 

Attic Dia is that dialect of the Greek language 
which was spoken in Attica, It was the most refined 
and polished of all the dialects of ancient Greece; and 
in it wrote Solon the lawgiver, Thucydides and Xeno- 
phon the historians, Aristophanes the comic poet, Plato 
and Aristotle the philosophers, and Demosthenes the 
orator. When, after the Macedonian conquest, Greek 
became the language of literature and diplomacy in 
most parts of the civilized world, the A. came to be that 
dialect of the Greek tongue which was generally adopted. 

(Arch.) Attic, und Attic Order, n. anda. A low order 
of architecture, commonly used over a principal order, 
never with columns, but usually with ante or small pi- 
lasters. It is employed to decorate the façade of a sto! 
of little height, terminating the upper part of a bui 
ing; and it doubtless derives its name from its resem- 
blance in proportional height and concealed roof to some 
of the bulldings of Greece. In all the best examples, 
and especially in the remains of antiquity at Rome, the 
Attic is decorated with a moulded base and cornice ; often 
with pilasters and figures, as in the arch of Constantine; 
(see Fig. 178.) — In modern architecture, the proportions 
of the Attic order have never been sulject to fixed 
rules, and their good effect is entirely dependent on the 
taste and feeling of the architect.— A. Base. The base 
of a column consisting of an upper and lower torus, a 
scotiaand fillets between them; (see Pig. 222.)—A. Story. 
A term frequently applied to the upper story of a honse, 
when the ceiling is square with the sides, to distinguish 
it from a garret. 

Attica, a division of the nomarchy of Attica and Beotia, 
forming the eparchie of Athens, and anciently the most 
celebrated region of the Grecian people. It lies between 
Lat. 37° 39, and 38° 22’ N., and Lon. 23° 20 and 24° 5’ B.; 
bounded N. by Boeotia, E. * the Ægean sea, S. and . W. 
by the Gulf of gina, and W. by the eparchie of Megara. 
A. is 44 m. long by 34 broad, with a rugged and, for the 
most part, barren soil. Its chief mountains are Nosea 
(Parnes), the loftiest; Elatea (Citharon) ; Mendeli (Fen- 
telicus), famous for its marble; Velo-vani ( Hymettus), 
and Laurini (Zaurion), famous for its mines of silver. 
The chief plains are those of Athens and Marathon; 
rivers, the Cephissus and Ilissus. Qood oil, honey, and 

in are produced, and game is abundant. - Athens is 
he. princio city; the villages are mostly inhabited by 
Albanians. Pop. of the nomarchy, 116,024.—Bee ATHENS. 

At'tica, in Indiana, a post-village of Fountain co., on 
the Wabash river and canal, 75 m. N.W. of Indianapolis. 
Pop. 2,273. 

At'tica, in Jowa, a post-village of Marion co., about 42 
m. S. E. of Des Moines. 

Attesa, in Michigan, a township of Lapeer co.; pop. 

„720. 

—A pacos of Lenawee co, 

Attica, in New Fork, a thriving post-village of Wy- 
oming county, on Tonawanda creek, 31 miles enst of 
Buffalo, in Attica township. It has 2 banks, a weekly 
newspaper, 7 churches, and a Collegiate Institute. 

Attica, in Ohio, a posi-village of Venice township, 
Seneca co.,77 m. N, from Columbus, and 28 from San- 
dusky City. 

Attica, in Wisconsin, post-village of Green co. about 25 
m. S. of Madison. 

At'tical, a. Pertaining to Attica, or to Athens; Attic; 
pure; refined; classical. (0.) ‘ 

At'tieism, n. (Fr. Atlicisme.] The Attic style or idiom. 
A wine or pungent saying.—A partiulity or regard for 
the Athenians. 

At'ticize, v.n. To use Atticisms. 

Atticus, Titus Pomponius, a noble Roman, the con- 
temporary of Cicero, and Cesar. He displayed such ad- 
dress and tact, that, during the war between Cæsar and 
Pompey, he managed to remain neutral ; sent money to 
the son of Marius, while he secured the attachment of 
Sylla; and when Cicero und Hortensius were rivals, was 
equally intimate with both. When young, he resided ut 
Athens, where he so secured the affections of the citi- 
zens, that on the day of his departure from that city, all 
went into mourning. He was an author and poct, and 
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reached the age of 77 without sickness. When at last 
he becume ill, he refused all nourishment, and therefore 
ended his lite by voluntary starvauou. D, 32 B. c. He 
was a disciple of Epicurus. 

At'tila, a famous king of the Huns, who ascended the 
throne with his brother Beda in a. D, 433. A. ruled the 
united empires of Scythia and Germany, and at the 
head of an army of 700,000 warriors, laid waste the Ro- 
man empire, and obliged the Emperor Theodosius II. to 
sue for peace, and pay him a yearly tribute of 500 Ibs. 
weight of gold. After this, A. conquered the remaining 
tribes of Scythia and Germany which had not submitted 
to his arms, aud consolidated his increasing power by 
murdering his brother and co-sovereigu. He then 
essayed the conquest of the Persian empire, and led an 
immense army through the Caucasus; but after sustain- 
ing a great defeat in Media, A. was compelled to retire, 


leaving Persia unconquered. This news was received 
with exultation at Coustantinople, but the Greek em- 
peror soon learned to his cost that the great Scythian 
was more than a match for him. In the fullowing year, 
A. threw himself and his hosts on the provinces of the 
Eastern empire, and ravaged the entire country from 
the Euxine to the Adriatic. It was converted into a 
burning wilderness, and 70 of the finest cities of Mace- 
doni», Thrace, and Greece, were laid in smoking ruins. 
It was only by enormous bribes, and the most abject sub- 
mission, that Theodosius induced A. to retire from his 
desolated dominions. A. now directed his views to Gaul, 
and with au immense army crossed the Rhine in 450, and 
besieged the city of Orleans, This city was bravely and 
successfully defended, and thus gave time for the form- 
ing of a coalition against him of the whole forces of 
Western Europe, comprising the Goths, Franks, Saxons, 
anl Gauls, under the Roman general Etius, aud Theo- 
doric, king of the Visigoths. At Chalons, a great 
battle took place, in which A. was routed with, histo- 
Tians say, a loss of from 160,000 to 300.00 men. He 
then retreated across the Rhine. Inthe following year, 
A. burst into Italy at the head of another immense 
army, and demanded from the Emperor Valentinian III. 
the hand of his sister Honoria, and the surrender of 
nearly half of the provinces of the empire. These terms 
being refused, he destroyed the cities of Aquileia, Padua, 
Vicenza, Verona, and Bologna, and laid waste the fertile 
plains of Lombardy. Pope Leo I. then went to the 
enemy's camp, and succeeded in obtaining peace. 4. re- 
tired into Hungary, and the Romans looked upon their 
preservation as a miracle, A.atterwards organized other 
expeditions against Gaul aud Italy, but in 453, on the 
night of his marriage, he burst a blood-vessel, and ex- 
pired, to the unspeakable relief of both Europe and 
Asia. A. was buried in a triple coffin of gold, silver, 
and iron; and the captives who dug his grave were 
slaughtered by the Huus in order to conceal his tomb. 
A. rejoiced in the name “ Scourge of Gud,” applied to 
him by the world in which he lived. 

Atti‘La, in /ilinois, a post-office of Williamson co. 

Attinghau'sen, a village of Switzerland, canton of 
Uri, on the Reuss, 2m. S. W. of Altorf, Here was born 
Walter Fürst, one of the great Swiss liberators. 

Attire’, v.a. [O. Fr. attyrer, alourner, to dress a bride.] 
To dress; to array; to clothe; to adorn; to prepare, ad- 
just, or dispose, in relation to dress. 

No the sappy boughs 
Attire themselves with blooms, Philips. 

—n. [Fr. obsolete, atours.) Dress; clothes; head-dress;— 
usually applied to ornamental dress, 

After that, the Roman attire grew to be fn account, and the 
gown to be in use among them. — Sir. J. Davies. 

— Sport.) The horns of a buck or stag. 

— Bot.) The former name ot the stamens. 

Attired', p.a. Dressed; decked with ornaments. 

(Her.) Applied to the horns of stugs or bucks, when 
of a different tincture from their bodies or heads. 

Attir’er, n. One who attires another; a dresser, 

Attir'ing, n. Head-dress; dress; apparel. (k.) 

Attitude, n. [Fr. atitude; L. Lat. aptitudo, from apto, 
to fit, to suit; It. attitudine.) Posture or position of the 
whole body in a state of immobility, either momentary 
or continued; as, “a graceful atiitude,” “a threatening 
attitude.” ( Worcester.) —Figuratively, position or appear- 
auce of things in a consequential relation; as, “Let us 
preserve a firm attitude.” 

(Paint, und Sculp.) The position and gesture of a fig- 
ure, by which the sentiment or passion of the person 
represented is denoted. A. is to the limbs, what expres- 
sion is to the features, and should be natural, uncon- 
strained, and viried. Ina group of figures, the attitudes 
should be contrastive, and so composed as to balance and 
set off each other. 

Attitu‘dinal, a. Pertaining to attitude. 

Attitudina‘rian, n. One who attitudinizes, or as- 
sumes an attitude. 

Attita‘dinize, v.i. To assume affected attitudes, airs, 
or postures. 

„Marla, who is the most picturesque figure, was put to attitu- 
dinize at the harp. — Hannah More. 

Attleborough, in Mass., a post-township of Bristol 
co., on Mill river, 31 m. S. S. E. of Boston. Manuf, Jewel- 
ry, printed calicoes, metal buttons, &c. P. (1880), 11,111. 

At'tieborough, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Bucks co., 120 m. E. of Harrisburg, and 8 m. N.W. of 
the Delaware, at Bristol. 

At‘tlebury, in New York, a post-office of Duchess co. 


Attock’, (unc. Varanus,) a fortified town of Ilindostan, 
iu the Punjaub, on the Indus, 42 m. E.S. E. of Peshawur. 
Lat. 85° 5% N.; Lon. 719 57’ E. Pop. avout 3,200, 

Attol’lent, a. [Lat. attollens, from attollo—ad, aud tollo, 
to lift or raise.) Lifting up; raising; as, an attollent 
muscle. —Derhum, 
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—n. (Anat.) A term applied to some muscles, the office 
of which is to lift up the parts they are affixed to. ‘The 
principal is the A. of the ear, a/loliens t, which 
arises from the tendon of the uccipito-frontalis, and is 
inserted into the upper part of the ear, opposite to the 
antihelix. Its use is to draw the ear upward, and to 
make the parts into which it is inserted, dense. 

Attoo’, Atrou’, or ATTU’, the largest of the Aleutian 
Islands, in the Pacific oc Łzt. 70 m. lung by about 
30 broad. Desc. Volcame and sterile, Lat. 02° vd’ N.; 
Lon. 172° 17’ W. 

Attoor’, a fortified town of British India, presidency of 
Madras, 25 m. E. of Salem, 

Attorn’, v.i. (O. Fr. attorner, to direct, prepare; Lat. 
atiornure—ad, und turno, to turn.) | Feud. Law.) To turn 
or transfer homage from one lord to another. 

(Mod. Law.) ‘Lu agree to become tenant to another to 
whom reversion has been granted. — Burrill. 

Attor’ney, ».; pl. Attor’NEys. [Mod. Lat. attornatus, a 
person set in place of another.] One who taies the turn, 
or acts in the stead of another, especially in matters of 
law; one who practises in the coul ts of Common law; a 
solicitor; a lawyer. 

(Luw.) An attorney is either public or special. The 
former is an officer of a court, who is authorized by the 
laws and the rules of the court to represent suitors, with- 
out any special written authority tor the purpose. The 
rules and qualifications, whereby one is authorized to 
practise us un attorney in any court, are very diferent 
in different countries, and in different courts of the same 
country. There are varivus statutes on this sulject in 
the laws of the several U. States, and ulmost every court 
has certain rules, a compliance with which is necessary, 
in order to authorize auy one to appear in court for, aud 
represent any party to a suit, without a special authority 
under seal. The principle upon which these rules are 
founded, is the exclusion of persons not qualified by hon- 
esty, good moral character, learning and skill, thom 
taking upon them this office. Any attorney may, by 
malpractice, ſorteit this privilege; and the court, in 
such case. strikes his name trom the roll of attorneys. 
Still this does nut prevent his being a special attorney, 
with a specific power from any person who wishes to 
constitute him his representative; for every man, who 
is cupable of contracting, has the power to conter upon 
another the right of representing him, and acting in his 
stead. An attorney of a court has authority, for and iu 
the name of his principal, to do any acts necessury for 
conducting a suit, and his employer is bound by his acts. 
A special attorney is appointed by a deed called a power 
or letter of atturney, and the deed by which he is appointed 
specifies the acts which he is authorized to do. It is a 
commission, to the extent of which only he can bind his 
principal. As fur as the acts of the attorney, in the name 
of the principal, are authorized Ly his power, his acts 
are those of his principal. But if he goes beyond his 
authority, his acts will bind himself only; and he must 
indemnify any one to whom, without authority, he rep- 
resents himself as an attorney of another, and who con- 
tracts with him, or otherwise puts confidence in him, as 
being such attorney. 

Attorney-General of England. A great officer of state, 
created so by royal letters-patent, and the legal repre- 
sentative of the crown, in the courts of law and equity. 
He draws up informations, prusecutes fur the crown in 
criminal matters, files bills in the exchequer in revenue 
causes, and informations in chancery in cases where the 
crown is interested. —( U. Slates.) In each State there is 
an A. G., or similar officer, who appears for the people, 
as in England he appears for the crown, 

Altorney-General of the U. States. An officer appointed 
by the President. His duties are to prosecute and con- 
duct all suits in the supreme court in which the U. States 
shall be concerned, and give his advice upon questions 
of law when required by the President, or when requested 
by the heads of any of the departments of state, touch- 
ing matters that may concern their department, 

Attor’neyship, n. The office or duty of an attorney ; 
agency or commission on behalf of another; proxy. 

“ But marriage is a matter of more worth, 
Than to be dealt in by attorneyship.”"— Shaks. 

Attoyac’, in Teras, a small river rising in Rusk co., 
which, after a S. course, enters Angelina river at the S. E. 
extremity of Nacogdoches co. 

Attract’, v. a. [O. Fr. atiraicter ; Lat. attraho, attractus— 
ad, and traho, to draw.) To cause to approach, draw to, 
or tend to; to induce, to adhere or combine. 

“ The single atoms each to other tend, 
Attract, uttructed to, the next in place 
Form d and impeil'd its neighbour to embrace."— Pope. 

To draw by influence ofa moral kind; to invite; toallure; 
as, to attract a woman's fancy. 

“ Deign to be lov'd, and ev'ry heart subdue; 

What nymph cou e'er attract such crowds as you?“ Pope. 

Attractabil ity, n. Quality of being attractable; sus- 
ceptible to the laws of attraction. 

Attract‘able, a. That may be attracted; susceptible 
to attraction. 

Attract/ile, a. Having power to attract. 

AttracUingly, adr. In an attracting manner. 

Attraction, (attriik’shun,) n. Fr.; Lat. at/ractio.| The 
act of attracting; the act of drawing together: the re- 
sult of the principle of attraction. 

Attraction may be form’d by impulse, or some other means; I 
use that word, to siguify any force by which bodies tend towards 
one another, "—Newton. 

—The power of alluring or enticing; the act of drawing to; 
charm; allurement; as, the attraction of a pretty face. 

“ But her eyes 
Were black as death, their lashes the same hue, 
Of downcast length, in whose silk shadow lies 
Deepest attraction.” — Byron, 
5 
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At'trahent, a. 
—n. (Lat. adrahens.) That which draws or attracts, as a 


Attrib’ 
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(Phys.) The power or principle by which bodies mu- 
tually tend toward each other; which varies according 
to the nature of the bodies attracted, and the circum- 
stances under which this A. takes place. Hence A. is 
scientifically distinguished into the Altraction of Co- 
hesim, Altraction of Gravitation, Attractiin af Ele 
tricity, Altraction of Magnetism, and Chemical Attrac- 
tion. — A, of cohesion is peculiar to the component par- 
ticles of bodies, by virtue of which they are firmly con- 
nected and held together.—As the A. of colesion is the 
cause of the solidity of small bodies, so is the A. of 
gravitation that chain which, being diflused over the 
Solar system, preserves the planets in their orbits, and 
makes them revolve about the centre of the system, 
That which in common language is called weight, is 
by philosophers explained to be gravitation; that is, a 
tendency to the centre of gravity, By gravitation a stone 
andidl heavy bodies, if let tall froma height, are supposed 
tu drop to the earth, All celestial bodies are supposed 
to have not only an A. or gravitation toward their proper 
centres, but that they mutually attract each other within 
their sphere. The planets tend toward the sun, and 
toward each other, as the sun does toward them. The 
earth and moon tend likewise reciprocally toward each. 
By this same principle of gravity. heavenly Lodies are 
kept in their orbits, and terrestrial bodies tend, as is 
supposed, toward the centre of the earth, and it is from 
this A. that all the motion, and consequently all the 
changes in the universe, are supposed to arise, A. of 
Miguetism (or Magnetic attraction), is the particular 
tendency of certain bodies to each other, as that of the 
magnet, which attracts iron.—A (tempts bave been made 
to deduce all these phenomena fromone principle of A., 
modified by an opposing lorce of repulsion, but as yet 
Without success. The idea of an attractive force acting 
as the bond of the universe was first introduced as a 
scientific hypothesis by Newton, and was violeutly com- 
bated by Leibuitz and others. See ADHESION, At PINITY, 
COHESION, GRAVITATION, EHC, MAGNETISM, &c. 
Having the uculty or 
power of attracting or drawing to; us, “the attructive 
stone. — black more, 


—The quality of attracting by moral influence; alluring; 


enguging ; inviting: enticing, 
“ Happy is Hermia, wheresoe’er she lies, 
For she hath blessed and attructive eyes."—Shaka. 


—n, That which attracts, invites, or allures. 


* But the gospel speaks of nothing but attractives and imita- 
tion. — South. 


Attrac'tively, adv. With the power of attracting, or 


drawing to; in an attractive manner, 


Attrac’tiveness, u. The quality of being attractive, 
Attrac’tor, u. Auy one who, or auy thing which, at- 


tracts. 
Drawing to; attracting; attractive. 


magnet. 

**Qureyes will inform us of the motion of the steel to its atira- 
hent.” — Glanville’ Scepsis. 

(Med.) A term sometimes applied to remedies which 
attract fluids to the parts to which they are applied, as 
blisters, rubetucients, &c. — Dungiisen. 


Attri, a large river of Hindostan, which, rising in the 


S. of Thibet, and flowing through a pass of the Hima- 
layas due S., falls into the main branch of the Ganges at 
Jaflerege, after a course of 100 miles. 
table, a. That may be attributed; ascribable; 
owing to. 

„Much of the origination of the Americans seems to be attribu- 
fable to the migrations of the Seres. — r Matthew Hale. 


Attribute, v. a. [Fr. attrihuer; Lat. attribuo—ad, and 


tribuo, tributus, to assign, bestow, or give.) To give, 

assign, or apportion to; to allot; to ascribe; to impute; 

to yield as due. 

* The imperfection of telescopes is attributed to spherical glasses." 
Newton, 


Attribute, n. [Fr. attribut.] It properly signifies @ 


quality or property ascribed or belonging to a person 
or thing. Of the several attributes belonging to any 
substance, some are termed essential — those that are 
necessary to it, and go to form its charucter, as extension 
and attraction to matter; others are termed accidental, 
as roundness in wood, or learning in a man. 

(Theol.) The several qualities and perfections which we 
conceive to exist in God, and which constitute his proper 
essence; thus, justice, truth, goodness, wisdom, &., are 
called the attributes of God. Some distinguish them into 
negative, and positive or affirmative; the former being 
such as to remove him from whatever is imperfect in 
the creature, as iufinity, immutability, immortality; 
the latter being such as assert some perfection in him, 
which is in, and of himself, and which, in the creature, 
in any measure, is from him; as goodness, holiness, wis- 
dom. Others divide them into abs lute and relative, or 
into communicable and incommunicable. 

(Logic.) The attrilutes are the predicates of any sub- 
ject, or what may be affirmed or denied of anything; 
thus, mortality, imperfection, error, are attributes ofman, 
as whiteness is an attribute of snow. 

(Fine Arts.) A term used to signify certain symbola 
which accompany, distinguish, and characterize certain 
figures and allegories. Thus, the eagleand thunderbolt 
are the A. of Jupiter; the caduceus is the atthibute of 
Mercury; the trident of Neptune. Love is always rep- 
resented with a bow and quiver; Justice, with a balance 
and sword, &c. 


Attribution. n. [Fr. attribution ; Lat.attributio.) Act 


of attributing, or the quality ascribed; commendation, 


Attributive, a. [Froatiributit.| That attributes; at- 


tributing; pertaining to an attribute. 


=n. (Gram.) A word which is siguiticant of attributes; as 
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pe Soe verbs, and participles, which are attributes of 

stances ; and adverbs, which denote the altributes only 
of attributes. The former may be called attributes of the 
first order; the latter, attributes of the second order. 

Attrib’utively, adv. (Gram.) In an attributive man- 
ner. 

Attrite’, a. [Gr. leipein; Lat. atiritus.] Ground down or 
worn by friction or rubbing. 

„Or, by collision of two bodies, grind 
The air attrite to fire.” — Milton. 

(Theol.) Repentany only from fear of punishment; 
opposed to contrite. 

Attrite’ness, n. Being much worn, or attrite. 

Attrition, (at-trish’'un,) n. [Fr.; Lat. attritio—ad, and 
tritus, to rub.) A rubbing of one thing against another; 
abrasion ; act of wearing by friction or rubbing. 

“The change of the aliment is effected by attrition of the in- 
ward stomach.” — Arbuthnot. 

State of being worn by abrasion or rubbing. 

— The.) Grief for sin arising only from the fear of pun- 
ishment; a quasi degree of repentance. 

(Geol.) The wearing and smoothing of rocky or other 
rough surfaces, by the passage of water charged with 
gritty particles, by the descent of glaciers, or by the 
passage of sand-drift. 

Attune’, v. a. [ad and tune.) To tnne or put in tune; to 
adjust one sound to another; as, to attune an air to the 
violin. 

—To make musical or accordant; to arrange fitly. 

Airs. vernal nirs, 
Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves.” — Milton. 

Att’wood, Georcez, a distinguished English physicist, 
B. 1745; D 1807. He is known by his treatise on the 
Rectilinear Motion and Rotation of Brdies ; but princi- 


pally by a mechanical contrivance known as Altwood's 
Machine, the principle of which merits some notice. — 
Perhaps n» questions in mechanics are more interesting 
than those concerning ` 
the fall of bodies. They 
were, however, fora long 
time, the subject of only 
slight and inefficient ex- 
periments. Bodies fall 
in so short a time 
through so considerable 
a space, that it was found 
impossible to get to ele- 
vations, fitted in other 
ways for the purpose of 
experiment, sufficient to 
let us observe them ea- 
sily. Besides, the resist- 
ance of the air, though 
very slight at the com- 
mencement of the fall of 
a body, yet becomes con- 
siderable as its velocity 
increases. The machine 
of A. proposes to reduce 
the velocity of falling 
bodies, and to enable us 
to observe their laws, by 
giving us time for ex- 
rimenting, nnd by ren- 
ing the resistance of 
the air comparatively 
insignificant. — We give 
the following descrip- 
tion from a work on 
astronomy, by W. J. 
Rolfe and J. A. Gillet, 
of Cambridge. The ma- 
chine of A. consists of 
an upright column, with 
a pulley at the top, ar- 
ranged to run with the 
least ible friction. 
Over this pulley passes a 
cord, to which are at- 
tached the equal weights 
Band E. and F are 
movable shelves, the for- 
mer of which has a cir- 
cular hole in the centre, 
large enough to let the 
weight B pass through 
it. A is a clock, beating 
seconds, and carried by 
the pendulum D. When 
we wish to make the 
weight B fall, we place 
npon it a small horizon- 
tal bar of iron, which ig 
too long to pass through 
the hole in the shelf @ 
When, therefore, the == 
weight drops through 
this hole, the bar will be 
panght off and remain a 
upon the shelf. If the Fig. 238. 
weight B, with the bar upon it, be allowed to fall, it 
will be found that the force of gravity will pull it down 
one inch during one second. Now, adjust the shelf C, so 
that the bar shall be removed at the end of the first sec- 
ond; it will then be found that the weight will fall two 
inches the next second. At the end of the first second, 
then, the weight is projected vertically downward, with 
a velocity of two inches per second. If now the bar is 
left on during both seconds, the weight will be found to 
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have fallen three inches during the 2d second. Hence, 
the force of gravity pulls the weight down the 2d second 
an inch further than its velocity at the beginning of this 
second would have carried it; that is, just as low as 
gravity would have pulled it from a state of rest. — By 
means of this same machine the case of a body projected 
vertically upward can be illustrated. While one of the 
weights is falling, the other weight is rising. Suppose 
that one bar be placed upon the ascending weight, and 
two on the descending weight; the second a little hea- 
vier than the first, so that it shall bear the sume ratio to 
the whole weight now as the one bar used at first. We 
have already seen that this bar, acting during one second, 
will give one of the weights a velocity downward of two 
inches every second, and the other weight the same ve- 
locity upward. Suppose now that at the end of the first 
second both bars be caught off the descending weight, 
the other weight will rise not two inches, but only one 
during the next second. Had it not been for the action 
of gravity upon the bar resting on it, it would have risen 
two inches. But we have already seen that gravity act- 
ing upon this bar will cause the weight to fall one inch 
from u state of rest; hence it is pulled just as far from 
the place it would have reached as it would have been 
pulled from a state of rest. — See GRAVITY, Motion, Ac. 

Atu’res, » town of S. America, in Venezuela, on the 
Orinoco, 105 m. N. N. E. of San Fernando. 

At“ water, in Ohio, a post-township of Portage co., 12 m. 
8. by E. of Ravenna. 

Atweel’, interj. (O. Eng., I wot well.] Very well. (Scot- 
tish.) t 

Atwist’, adv. [Prefix a, and twist.) Awry; twisted; 
distorted. (R.) 

At'wood, in Indiana, a post-office of Kosciusko co. 

Ať wood, in Michigan, a post-office of Antrim co. 

At'wood’s Key, a small island of the W. Indies, in 
the Bahama group, 33 m. N. by E. of Acklin Island; 
Lat. 23° 5’ N.: Lon. 73° 43’ W. 

Atyp'ie, a. (Gr. a, priv., and typos, type.] (Med.) That 
which has no type; irregular; chiefly applied to an ir- 
regular intermittent.— Dunglison. 

Atyp’us, u. (Zul.) A genus of spiders — the species 
of which inhabit turfy declivities, where they form deep 
R excavations seven or eight inches long. In 

ese they weave a kind of funnel of white silk of the 
same dimensions, and at the bottom of this cavity the 
cocoon in which their eggs are deposited is fixed by 
means of threads attached to each other. 

Au, the name of a small town of Hungary, and of seve- 
ral villages in Germany. 

Aubagne’, (ö. ban“, « town of France, dep. of Bouches- 


du-Rhou., 10 m. E. of Marseilles, on the railway to 
Nice. It is divided into an old and a new town. The 
former is mean, and the latter well-built, supporting 
75 fabrication of earthenware, paper, &c. Population 
232, er 

Aubaine’, n. [Fr., from O. Fr. aubain, a foreigner.) 
(Fr. Law.) A legal process formerly existing in France, 
by which the sovereigns claimed the property of a 
stranger who had died in their dominions without hav- 
ing been naturalized. The droit d uubuine was abolished 
by laws of 1700 and 1791, re-established in 1804, and 
finally abolished July 14th, 1819. 

Au’ban, Marquis pe Sr., an eminent French general, B 
about the middle of the 17th century. He served with 
distinction in the campaigns of Louis XIV., and was also 
a clever writer on military matters. D. 1713. 

Aubbeen’‘aubbee, or Aubbeen’ubbee, in In- 
diana, a post- village of Fulton co., in a township of the 
same name, on the Tippecanoe river, 32 m. N. by W. of 
Logansport, Pop. of township 745. 

Aube, (ob¢’,) a river of France, which, rising in the dep. 
of Haute-Marne, joins the Seine 23 m. N.N.W. of Troyes, 
after a course of 90 m. It is navigable from Arcis-sur- 
Aube. 

Aube’, a dep. of France, S.E. of Paris, lying between 
47° 45’ and 48° 42’ N. Lat., and 3° 24’ E. Lon.; bounded 
on the N. by Marne, E. by Haute-Marne, S. by the Cote 
d'Or and Yonne, and W. by Seine-et-Marne. Area, 2,393 
sq.m. The river Seine and its important affluent, the 
A. (whence the dep. takes its name), flow through it. — 
Surface, Generally flat; the soil of the region to the 
N. and W. of Troyes being chalky and barren, while 
that of the country to the E. and S. of that city, also 
chalky, has yet a thick coating of alluvial deposit which 
produces luxuriant crops of corn, hemp, and turnips. — 
Forests. Clairvaux, Orient, Montmorency, and Soulaines, 
Towns. The principal are Troyes (the cap.), Arcis-sur- 
Aube, Nogent-sur-Seine, Bar-sur-Aube, and Bar-sur-Seine, 
Manf. Cotton stuffs and yarn, porcelain, paper, &c. 
There are numerous beetroot-sugar factories, vinegar 
distilleries, Ac. Pop. 261,961. 

Aubenas, a town of France, dep. Ardèche, cap. of a 
cant., near the Ardèche, beautifully sitnated at the foot 
of the Cevennes, 13 m. S. W. of Privas; pop. 9,181. 

Aube'pine, n. The French name of the shrub Mespi- 
lus oryacantha. — See MESPILUS. 

Au’ber, DANIEL eget ye Esprit, a celebrated French 
musical composer, and member of the Institute, B. at 
Caen, Jan. 29, 1784. In 1813 he produced his first 
opera, Le Sejour Militaire, which proved so unsuccess- 
ful as to dishearten its composer. In 1820 appeared un 
opera in 3 acts, entitled La Bergère Chatelaine, which 
was well received. In 1823 he became associated with 
M. Scribe, who thenceforward supplied A. with the lib- 
rettos for some of his greatest works. On the 29th of Feb., 
1828, his Muette de P-rtict (better known to the world 
at large as Masaniello), was performed at the Grand 


Opera in Paris, with the words (libretto) by Scribe and 
G. Delavigne., It carried the public taste by storm, and 
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sini and Meyerbeer. From this time forward the mnal- 
eal cureer of A. became one grand series of successes. 
Having found the opera comique to be his proper forté, 
he devoted himself to that field of the musical drama, 
and brought out consecutively a multitude of operas, 
some of which have attained a world-wide popularity 
and repntation. We give at foot the names and dates 
of his principal works. Some of the incidental airs of 
As repertory have bad an influence far beyond the 
world of musical amateurs. The famous air Amour 
Sacré de la Patrie, sung by Nourrit, gave the signal 
at Brussels for the Belgian revolution of 1830. For 40 
years, A. was the most popular composer of the French 
school, and almost to the very day of his death he re- 
tained alike his vigor of mental genius and his physical 
strength. In 1861, A. was appointed a grand officer of 
the Legion of Honor. As chief director of the Conserva- 
toire de Musique, A. displayed all the verve and indefati- 
gable activity of a man of 40, and during the year 1868 
produced the score of a new opera,—a surprising feat 
for a man of so advanced an age. The music of A. 
is light and easy; graceful, and often marked by ori- 
ginality. He possesses all the movement and clear- 
ness of Rossini, without, perhaps, all his subtilty 
and depth in the representation of passion. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the principal works of A., with 
the dates and places of their first performance. At 
the Grand Opera, Paris: La Muette de Portici ( Masani- 
ello), (1828); Le Lieu et la Bayadère (1830); Le Philtre 
(1831); Le Serment, or Les Fauz Monnuyeurs (1832); 
Gustave, or Le Bal Masqué (1833); Le Cheval de Bremze, 
ballet-opera (1857). — At the Opera Comique, Paris: 
La Neige (1823); Le Mucon (1825); La Fiancée (1829); 
Fra Diavoln (1830); Lestocq (1834); Le Cheval de Bronze 
(ateac opera), (1835); LAm rice (1836); Le 

mino Noir (1837); Les Diamants de la Couronne 
(Crown Diamonds“), (1841); La Sirène (1844); Haydée 
(1847); and Le Premier Jvur de Bonheur (1868). D.1871. 


Auberge’, n. The French name for an inn, or tavern. 
Au’bergine, n. The French name of the egg-plant, 


Solanum melongena. 


Au’bergist, n. (Fr. aubergiste.] One who keeps an inn 


or tavern. (R.) 
“The aubergist at Terni. ”— Smollett. 


Au’bert du Bayet, ax Baptists ANNIBAL, a French 


general, B, in Louisiana, in 1753. He served under La 
Fayette in the war of American Independence. On his 
return to Europe, he was elected a member of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, where he belonged to the party of 
the Girondins. He afterwards fought under Kellermann, 
at Valmy, and conducted the defence of Mayence. D., 
ambassador at Constantinople, in 1797. 


Aubervil'liers, or NôTRE-DÀME-DES-VERTUS, a village 


of France, dep. Seine, near Paris. Great quantities of 
garden-stuff for the supply of that metropolis are raised 
here. Pp. 6,700. 


Au besoin. [Fr., in case of need.] (m.) “Au besoin 


chez Messieurs —— à ——.” In case of need. apply to 
Messrs. —— at——.” A phrase used in the superscrip- 
tion ofa bill of exchange, pointing out the person to whom 
application may be made for payment in case of failure 
or refusal of the drawer to pay. 


Aubes' pine, a noble French family, of which the fol- 


brng were the most distinguished members :— 

A., CLAUDE DE L, Baron de Chateauneuf ; who was Sec- 
retary of State and Finance from 1542 till his death in 
1567. He was employed in the most important political 
negotiations of the reigns of Francis I., Henry Il., and 
Charles IX. 

A., CHARLES DE L’, 11 1559 de Chateauneuf, brother of 
the preceding, was B. in 1580. He was sent on successive 
missions to Holland, Germany, Tenice, and England; 
succeeded his father, in 1621, as Chancellor, and was 
named, in 1630, Keeper of the Seals. A. was imprisoned 
by order of Richelien, from 1633 to 1640, and p. 1653. 


Aube'terre, Davin BOUCHARD, Vicon D’, B. at Geneva, 


and appointed, by Henry III. of France, to the govern- 
ment of Perigord. A. rendered important services to 
Henry IV. during the wars of the League. He D. in 
1598, from a wound received at the siege of Lisle. 


Aubiere’, a town of France, dep. of Puy-de-Dôme, 2 m. 


8. E. of Clermont, in the middle of tae volcanic region 
of Auvergne; pop. about 4,000, 


Aubigné’, PIERRE b'. a French historian and drama- 


tist; B. 1550, near Pons, in France. He was a precocious 
linguist, having translated Plato's Crito at 7 years of 
age. In the employ of Henry IV., he wrote an able 
tragedy, called Circé. A. was a strenuons supporter of 
the Protestant faith, and was, in consequence, 4 times 
condemned to death. He passed the close of his life at 
Geneva, where he D. in 1630, A. was the grandfather of 
the celebrated Madame Scarron, or de Maintenon, who 
became the wife of Louis XIV. His principal work is: 
Histoire Universelle depuis 1550 jusqu'ù 1661. 


Aubig’ny, Ronrur Stuart, SEIGNEUR d', a marshal of 


France in the 16th century, who was descended from a 
noble Scottish family, He passed the Alps with Charles 
VIIL, and signalized himself at the defence of Novara, 
and in various battles und sieges. D. 1544. 


Aubin. n. [Fr. aubin, amble; Lat. ambalatura.] A can- 


ter; broken or mixed movement or pace in a horse, 
somewhat between an amble and a gallop; sometimes 
called a Canterbury Gallop. — Bee C\NTER. 


Au'bin, St., a town of France, dep. Aveyron, cap. of a 


canton, 18 m. N E. of Villetranche, on a branch of the 
Southern railway. In the neighborhood are the volcanic 
mountains of Foutugnes and Buegne, which have been 
burning for ages, and from which great quantities of 
alum and sublimated sulphur are obtained. The alum 
is sufficient fur the entire supply of France, Pop. 8,325. 


at once took its place beside the greatest works of Ros-| Aubin, St., a fine seaport town of Jersey, one of the 
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Channel islands belonging to Great Britain. It is oppo- 
site to St. Heliers, on the W. of the bay of the latter. 
The largest ships may anchor inside the pier at St. Au- 
bin’s Castle, close at hand. Php. 2,276. 

Au’bin du Cormier, St., a village of France, in 
Brittany, where on the 23th of July, 1488, a battle was 
fought between the Bretons and the French, in which 
the latter were victorious, and took possession of A. 
Among their prisoners were the Priuce of Orange, and 
the Duked’Orleans. A body of 400 English archers, under 
Lord Woodville, were cruelly pnt to death after the battle. 

Au’bonne, a town of Switzerland, cant. Vaud, on the 
river Aubonne, 14 m. W. by S. of Lausanne, on the rail- 
way to Geneva. There is a fine castle here, which com- 
mands a fumous view. It was built by the counts of 
Gruyère, and ufterwards belonged to Tavernier the cele- 
brated traveller. 

Au’brey, Joux, an eminent English antiquary, B. 1626. 
He contributed largely to Dugdale’s Monusticon Angli- 
canum, und the Athena Oxoniensis; and was also the 
author of valuable Miscellanies, which are now in the 
university of Oxford. Le was the friend of Milton, Dry- 
den, and Hobbes. D. in 1697. 

Au’brey, or Av’sny, in Arizona, a pust-village of Mo- 
have co., on the river Colorado, at the mouth of Bill 
Willinms’ Fork. 

Au’brey, in Kansas, a village and township of Johnson 
cu., about 36 m. E. S. E. of Lawrence, 

Aubrie'tia, u. ( Bx.) A genus of ornamental, evergreen, 
herbaceous, hardy, trailing plants, ord. Brussicacem. The 
species are 3 in number, about 3 inches in height, pro- 
ducing purple flowers from March till June; and are very 
common in all sorts of gardens. They were only recently 
erected into a genus, and formerly belonged to the genera 
alyssum, arabıs, nud draba. 

Aubri'ot, Hugues, a provost of Paris, in the l4th cen- 
tury. He is principally notable for having been the 
builder of the Bastille, in which ho was himself subse- 
quently imprisoned. D. 1382. 

Aubry. in Ariz ma. See AUBREY. 

Au’bry de Montdidier, a French soldier, supposed 
to have been murdered by his comrade, Richard de Ma- 
caire, in 1371. He is the hero of many dramas, founded 
on the details of the discovery of his murderer, A.'s 
faithful dog persisted in pursuing and harassing Macaire, 
and this coming to the ears of King Charles V, he ordered 
a fight to be tried between them. The dog was victori- 
ous, and he has ever since been famous in story as the 
“Dog of M mtargis;” from the place of the fight. 

Auburn, ern,) a. [Fr. brun ; A.S. a, and brun, from 
byrnan, brennan, to burn; Lat. alburnus.) Reddish, or 
golden-brown. 

Her brow was overhung with coins of gold, 
That sparkled o'er the auburn of her hair. — Byron. 

Au'burn, the name of a village immortalized by Oliver 
Goldsmith in his Deserted Village ; which has been iden- 
tified with Lissoy, in Ireland, near Athlone, co. West- 
meath. Lissoy hus since been called Auburn. 

Au’burn, in Alabuma, a village of Macon co, 60 m. N. 
E. of Montgomery. It possesses numerous schools. 

-A township and village of Lee co. 

Au’burn, in Arkansas, a post-office of Arkansas co. 

Aa’buren, in California, a post-town, aud cap. of Placer 
co., near the junction of the N. and S. Forks of American 
river, 37 m. N.E. of Sacramento, and 97 m. N.E. of San 
Francisco, 

Auw’burn, in Minois, a village of Moultrie co., 3 m. N. 
of the Kaskaskia river, and 65 m. E. by 8. of Springfield. 

AY 3 of Sangamon co, 17 m. 8.8. W. of Spring- 

eid. 

—A township of Clarke co. 

Au burn, in Judiana, a post-village, cap. of De Kalb co., 
on Cedar Creek; 134 m. N. E. of Indianapolis, and 22 
N. of Fort Wayne. 

Ao’burn, in Jowa, a post-village of Mahaska co., on the 
85 side of Des Moines river, 73 m. S. W. by W. of Iowa 

ty. 

—A village and township of Fayette co., on Turkey river, 
about ò m. N. W. of West Union. 

Auburn, in Kansas, a post-village and township of 
Shawnee co., on Wakarusa Creek, about 13 m. S. S. W. of 
Topeka, 

Auburn, in Kentucky, a P.O. of Logan co. 

Au'hurn, in Jame, a post-village, cap. of Androscog- 
gin co., on the river of the latter name, 34 m. N. of Port- 
land. It enters largely into the boot and shoe manu- 
facture. Pop. in 1880, 9,556, 

Au’burna, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Worces- 
ter co., about 5 m. W. by S. of Worcester, 

Au’burn, in Michigan, a village of Oakland co., on 
Clintou river, 75 m. E. by S. of Lansing, and 4 E. of 
Pontiac. 

Au’burn, in Missouri, a post-village of Lincoln co., 
about 60 m. N.W. of St. Louis, and 12 N. of Troy. 

Au’burn, in New Hampshire, a post-township of Rock- 

ingham co. 

Au’burn, in New Jersey, a post-office of Salem co. 

Auburn, in New York, one of the most beautiful cities 
in the state, capital of Cayuga co., 174 m. W. of Albany, 
on the outlet of Owasco Lake, which is 214 m. distant. 
Lat. 42° 53’ N.; Lon. 76° 40’ W. It contains a flourish- 
ing academy, a Presbyterian theological seminary in- 
corporated in 1821, and numerous churches. Here also 
is the Auburn State Prison; (for particulars concerning 
this ec hr pene institution, sce PENITENTIARY SY- 
TEM.) — Manf. Cotton, wool, carpets, iron, r, &c. 
besides numerous mills. Php. in 1880, 21, % TS PELA 

Au’burn, in North Carolina, a post-village of Wake co., 
11 m. S. k. of Raleigh. 

Au'burn, in Cie, a township of Crawford co. 
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Au'burn, in Ohio, a post-township of Geauga co., about 
27 m. S. E. by E. of Cleveland. 

—A former township of Fairfield co. 

—A township of Tuscarawas co, 

Au’burn, in Oregon, a post-village, cup. of Baker co., 
on Blue Gulch creek, and 300 m. E. of Salem. Gold is 
found in the neighborhood. 

Au'burn. in Pennsylvania, a village of Schuylkill co., 
83 m. N.W. of Philadelphia, and 9 S.E. of Pottsville; 
pop. „II. 

—A township of Susquehanna co. 

Au'burn, in Wisconsin, a village and township of Fond 
du Lac co., 50 m. N.W. of Milwaukee. 

Auburn Centre, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of 
Susquehanna co., about 15 m. S. W. of Montrose. 

Auburndale, in Massachusetts, a post-office of Mid- 
dlesex co. 

Au’burn Four-Corners, in Pennsylvania, a post- 
office of Susquehanna co. 

Au’burn Station, in Indiana, a post-village of Mar- 
ion co., 10 m. N. N. W. of Indianapolis. 

Aubus’son, Pierre D’, Grund-Master of the order of 
St. John of Jerusalem, was B. in 1423. He sprung from 
an old French family. The Ottomans in his day began 
to threaten Europe witha second Moslem invasion ; and 
A. having served in Hungary against them, determined 
to devote his life to their extirpation. He accordingly 
obtained from Louis XI. a commandery in the above- 
mentioned order, and was shortly afterwards made Grand 
Prior, and intrusted with the defence of Khodes. In 
1476, he was elected Grand-Master. He held out the city 
of Rhodes against the Turks, in 1440, during a siege of 
89 days, and forced them to retire with the loss of nearly 
10,000 men. When Bajazet and Zizim disputed the 
succession to the Turkish throne, aud the latter was 
worsted, he sought refuge with A., who received him 
courteously, but afterwards basely surrendered him as 
a prisoner to Pope Alexander VI., for which service the 
latter created A. a cardinal. He p. at Rhodes, in 1503, 
in the Slst year of his age, of deep compunction for his 
troechery, onounced as it had been by Christendom at 
arge. 

Aubus’son, a town of France, dep. of the Creuse, cap. 
of an arroud. on the Creuse river, 20 m. S.E. of Guéret. 
It is picturesquely situated in a mountain gorge; and 
possesses, after those of the Gobelins and Beauvais, the 
mait celebrated carpet-manufacture in France. Pup. 
6,551. 

Auch, (ssh,) a city of France, cap. of the dep. of Gers, on 
the railway from Agen to Tarbes. The best part of the 
city stands on the plateau of a hill, from which there is 
a fine view of the Pyrenees. It has a magnificent Gothic 
cathedral. Trade. Wine, and Armuguac brandy. Pup. 
13,182. 

Au’cheehach’ee, or Av‘cHENERATCH’BE, in Georgia. 
See LI TIE OCMULGEE. 

Au’chenairn, a village of Scotland, co. of Lanark, 3 
m. N.E. of Glasgow. Near this place the Scottish pa- 
triot, Sir William Wallace, was betrayed to the English, 
by the “ fause Monteith.” 

Auche'nia, n. See LLAMA. 

Ancaman Sir Sa{ĮueL a distinguished British gen- 
eral, B. at New York, in 1756. He entered the army as 
a volunteer in 1776, and was present in the actions of 
White Plains and Brooklyn. He served afterwards with 
distinction in India, and Egypt. In 1806, he commanded 
the British forces in S. America, and carried by assault, 
in 1807, the city of Montevideo. In 1810, A. took the 
island of Java. D. 1822. 

Aucilla, in Florida, a post-office of Jefferson co. 

Auek land, a city and former cap. of the British col- 
ony of New Zealand, in the island of New Ulster, at the 
extremity of Waitimata Bay. It is a rapidly growing, 
and im roving place. Pop. of A. and suburbs, 20,425, 
Lat. 51’ 30 8.; Lon. 175° 45’ E. 4. was founded 19th 
Sept., 1840, and the seat of government was transferred 
from it to Wellington, on the 24th Dec., 1864. 

Auek land, in New South Wales, a maritime county, 
60 m. in Lr gn by 40 in breadth. 

Auckland, in England. See Brsnop’s-AUCKLAND. 

Auckland Islands, a group lying in the Pacific 
ocean to the S. of New Zealand, Lat. 50° 48’ S.; Lon. 
166° 42’ E. The largest of these islands is about 30 m. 
long, by 15 broad, and is covered with dense vegetation. 
They are almost entirely uninhabited, belong to the 
British, and are a station for whaling-ships. 

Auc'tion, n. [Lat. auctio, from augen, auctus, to in- 
crease.) A mode of public sale in which each succeed- 
ing buyer increases or adds to the price offered by the 
preceding, and the article pnt up for sale is given to the 

ighest bidder.—A vendue; the things sold at auction. 
“ Ask you why Phryne the whole auction buys? 
Phryne foresees a general excise.” — Pope. 

—v. i. To sell by auction, or vendue. (n.) 

Auc'tionary, a. (rar: auctionarius.] Pertaining or 
belonging to an auction. (n.) 

“ And much more honest to be hir’d, and stand 
With auctionary hammer in thy hand.“ Dryden. 

Auctioneer’, n. [Lat. auctionator.] One who sells by 
auction; a person who manages an auction; one who dis- 
pores of goods or lands by public sale to the highest bid- 

er 


Dan Phoebus takes me for an auctioneer." — Byron. 

-v. a. To sell by auction, or public sale. 
Aucu’ba, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Cornacea. 
They are shrubs or trees, natives of Japan. The A. Ja- 
nica, or Japan laurel, is an evergreen shrub, 6 to 10 feet 
igh; leaves ovate-lanceolate, acuminated, toothed, cori- 
aceous, glabrous, shining, pale green; beautifully spotted 
with yellow, having the midrib rather prominent, the 
rest of the leaf reticulutely veined. Petivles articulated 
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with the branches, and dilated at the base. As hardy 
as the common laurel, it is readily propagated by cut- 
tings, und grows freely in any tolerably dry soil. 


Fig. 234. — a. JAPONICA, (Japan laurel.) 


Auda'cious, a. pr: audacieux, from Lat. audeo, 0 
dare.] Daring; fearless; intrepid; confident; bold; with- 
out decorum. Daring effrontery; insolent; impudent. 


Such is thy audacious wickedness." —Shħaks. 


Auda‘ciously, adv. In an audacious manner, 
Auda'ciousness, n. The quality of being bold or 
audacious; audacity; excess of boldness; impudence. 
Audac'ity, n. During; boldness; confidence; venture- 

vomeness. 
Loan raw-bon'd rascals! who would e'er suppose 
They had such courage and audacity.”"—Shaks. 

—Audaciousness; effrontery: impudence; implying a con- 
tempt of luw, or of moral restraint; as, The —— take 
thy audacity!” 

Audw’us. See Avpivs. 

Aude, (ode,) a river of France, rising in the Pyrenees, 
which, after a flow of 130 m, N. and E., enters the Medi- 
terranean near Narbonne. It gives its nume to the fol- 
lowing department. 

Aupr’,a maritime dep. in the S of France, on the Medi- 
terranean, divided from Spain by the dep, of the Pyrenees 
Orientales. Area, 2.246 sq. m. ‘Ihe Aude, from which it 
derives its name, is the only notable river; but it is also 
watered by the canal of Languedoc. The coast along 
the Mediterranean is low, and bordered by many lagoons. 
Surface, generally mountainous; having on the N. a 
prolongation of the Cevennes, while on the S. it is pene- 
trated by spurs of the Pyrenees. Climate, variable; hot 
winds prevailing, which blow at times with violence, and 
in summer strikingly resemble the sirocco, Corn and 
wine are raised in great quantities, and «a good deal of 
brandy is manufactured. The honey of Narbonne is the 
finest in France. A. is rich in iron, and other mineral 
products. There are also extensive manufactures of 
cloths, paper, combs, Åc. Prin. tuns. Carcassonne (cap, 
of the dep), Narbonne, Castelnaudary, and Limoux. 

626. 
Audenarde’, in Belgium. See OUDENARDE. 
Audenried', in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Carbon 


co. 

Aud’enshaw, a township of England, in Lancashire, 
Am. from Manchester, on the Ashton canal; pop. 5,969, 

Au‘dians, or Audzw’ans, (Æcci. Hist.) See ANTHRO- 
POMORPHITES. 

Audibility, n. The state or quality of being audible; 
the power of being heard. 

Audible, a. [Lat. awiibilis, from audio, to hear.) That 
may be heard; perceptible to the ear; capable of sound; 
as, an audible whisper. 


And speaking softly, the water returned an audible echo.” Bacon. 


Au'dibleness. n. Capability of being heard; quality 
of being audible. 

Au‘dibly, adv. In an audible manner; in such a man- 
ner as to be heard. 

Au’dience, n. [Fr. audience; Lat, audientia, from 
audio, to hear, allied to Gr mas, for ous. Gtos, the ear.) 
The act of hearing or listening to a speaker, or to sounds. 

“ Thus far his bold discourse, without controul, 
Had audience." —Milton. 

—Persons collected to hear; an assembly of hearers; an 
auditory. 

„The hall was filled with an audience of the greatest eminence 
for quality and politeness.” —Addison. 

—Admittance to a hearing; reception to an interview; 
more especially used in relation to an interview with a 
sovereign, or head of a government or state, 

“Let me have audience ; T am sent te speak, 
My holy lord of Milan, from the king. —Shaks, 

( Politics.) The ceremony of the admission of ambas- 
sadors or public ministers to a sovereign or other poten- 
tate, to deliver the credentials of their own monarch or 
state, is called an audience, 

(Hist, and Law.) The name given to certain tribunals 
or courts of justice, established by the Spaniards in 
America. They were formed upon the model of the 
court of chancery in Spain. — Also, the name of one of 
the ecclesiastical courts in England, which is held when- 
ever an archbishop calls for a cause to be argued before 
himself, 
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Audient. a. [Lat. audiens.] Paying attention to; lis- 
tening; hearing. 

Awdit, n. [Lat., he hears.) An examination or adjust- 
ment of accounts, with a hearing of the parties con- 
cerned. — The result of an adjustment; a final account. 


„And how his audit stands, who knows save heaven ?"—Shaks. 


—v.a. To examine and adjust an account or accounts; 
as, to audit the books of a public company. 
—v. i. To take a final account. 
„Bishops ordinaries, auditing all accounts, take twelve peaa” 
ige. 
Audita querela. [Lat.] A form of action which 
lies for a defendant to recall or prevent an execution, on 
account ofsome matter occurring after judgment amount- 
ing to a discharge, and which could not bave been, and 
cannot be taken advantage of, otherwise. In some of 
the U. States the remedy by motion has entirely super- 
seded the ancient form; while in others, audita querela 
is of frequent use as a remedy recognized by statute. 
Au'dit-house, n. An office belonging to a cathedral, 
in which is transacted all business affecting the diocese. 
Audition, n. Hearing; listening to. (R.) 
Auditor, n. [Lat. auditor, from audire.) A hearer or 
listener. 
Are you now become so mean an auditor ? Sir P. Sidney. 


(Law.) An officer or officers of the court, assigned to 
state the items of debit and cdit between the parties 
in a suit where accounts are in question, and exhibit the 
balance. — Bouvier. 

Audito’rial, a. Auditory. (n.) 

Au ditorship, n. The office or duty of an auditor. 
Auditory, 4 (Lat. auditorius Having the power of 
hearing; p-‘rtaining to the sense or organs of hearing. 

(Anat.) Applied to certain parts of the organs of hear- 
ing; as, the A. nerve, meatus auditorius, &c.— See EAR. 

—n. (Lat. auditorium, an audience.) An assemblage of 
persons gathered together for the purpose of hearing a 
preacher, leeturer, &c. In the ancient churches, the 
term A., or auditorium, was applied to that part of the 
building where the people stood to be instructed, and 
hear the Gospel; it is now called the nave. 

—A place where lectures or causes are to be heard, or dis- 
courses delivered 

Au’‘ditress, n. A female hearer; as, “She, sole audi- 
tress.” — Milton. 

Audit'ual, 4. Same as AUDITORT. (n.) 

Au’dius, Aupaus, or UDO. See ANTHROPOMORPHITES. 

Aud lex, James, Lorp, a famous English knight, who 
distinguished himself under Edward III. in France, and 
was carried, badly wounded, from the field of Poitiers. 
A. was one of the first Knights of the Garter, Governor 
of Aquitaine, and Seneschal of Poitou. B. 1314; D. 1336. 

Aud’ouin, Jess Victor, a French entomologist and 
comparative anatomist, who added many important facts 
to the sciences of which he was an ardent investigator. 
B. at Paris. 1797; p. 1841. 

Audrain’, in Missouri, a county in the N.E. central 
part of the State, drained by the North Fork and Long 
Branch of Salt river, and by the sources of Riviere au 
Cuivre. Surface. Level, mostly prairie; soil, fertile. 
Area, 680 sq. m. Cup. Mexico. 

Au'dubon, Jony James, a distinguished American or- 
nithologist, B. in Louisiana, about 1780. His parents, 
who were of French origin, and in wealthy circum- 
stances, sent him to Paris to finish his education, and he 
there studied design under the painter David. After his 
return to America, 4. s father presented him with a 
large and valuable plantation; he married, and might 
have lived a life of ease and comfort in the bosom of a 
happy domestic circle; but it was the nature of A. to 
find home in the unreclaimed solitudes of his native con- 
tinent, and companions in the wild denizens of the 
prairie and the forest. The study of birds had, beyond 
everything else, an irresistible charm for A. He began 
to devote his life to the ornithology of N. America. For 
years he spent many consecutive months in long and 
quite solitary journeys through the untrodden wilder- 
hess; not even returning to shelter and civilization for 
the purpose of sketching the subjects of his pursuit, but 
executing those colored designs which have since be- 
come so famous, on the spot where the originals were ob- 
tained, and where the proper environment for each sub- 
ject was immediately under his eye. Hence the wonder- 
ful fidelity and life-like truth, not only of A.’s bird-por- 
traits, but of the accessories in each picture. These 
excursions, commencing about 1810, were continued 
during 15 years, his family residence having been lat- 
terly fixed at Henderson, a village on the Ohio. A. was 
doomed to lose the precious results of these 15 years of 
adventurous toil. Having gone to Philadelphia with 200 
designs representing 1000 different birds, he deposited 
thein in the house of a relative, and left the city for some 
weeks. He returned to find his drawings destroyed by 
rats. A severe and lengthened fever was the conse- 
quence of this heavy blow; but A. had physical and 
mental elasticity enough to recover from the shock. He 
again shouldered his fowling-piece, and resumed his for- 
mer mode of life. After four years and a half of unin- 
terrupted devotion to his purpose, the damage was made 

and the naturalist was again in a position to im- 
part the fruits of his labor to the world. Finding, how- 
ever, that proper facilities for bringing out the extensive 
and costly publication which he had in view, could not 
be afforded him in his native country, A., in 1826, went 
over to England, where, as in France, he was received 
with the utmost distinction. About the close of 1830 
appeared in London the Ist volume of The Birds of 
America, in folio, containing 100 colored plates, each 
subject being represented of life-size. The English and 
French sovereigns had headed the list of subscribers, 
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It was not till 1839, that the appearance of the 4th vol- 
ume completed this splendid work, which contains in all 
1064 figures of birds. Parallel with the publication of 
the volume of plates at London, had proceeded at Edin- 
burgh the issue of the necessary complement to these, 


Fig. 235. — AUDUBON. 


the Ornithological Biography, or an Account of the Hab- 
its of the Birds of the U. States of America, accompanied 
by a description af the objects represented in the Work en- 
titled “ The Birds of America,” the Ist volume of which 
appeared in 1831,— the 5th and last, in 1839. The same 
year, A. returned finally to his native country; not yet, 
nuwever, to lead a life of repose. He now, along with 
his two sons, and two other companions, undertook a 
series of excursions, which resulted in his work entitled 
“ Quadrupeds of America,” published at Philadelphia 
between the years 1846 and 1850, and accompanied, as in 
the case of the “ Birds,” by a parallel issue of Biogra- 
phies, a title which, as applied by A. to the description of 
the favorite objects of his study, serves to indicate the dig- 
nity with which these objects were invested in his eyes, 
and the almost human interest with which they inspired 
him, These biographies are singularly entertaining, be- 
ing full of the romance of that wild and solitary life which 
enabled him to compile them. A. died in 1851.— A Life 
of A., compiled frum his journal by his widow, was 
published in 1869. 


Au‘dubon, in Jwa, a county situate in the N.W. part 


of the State, watered by the Nishnabatona river, an off- 
shoot of the Missouri. Cap. Exira. This county is of 
recent organization, has an area of about 630 sq m., and 
was named after the distinguished naturalist Audubon. 
Pup. in 1880, 7,448. 


Au‘dubon, in Tennessee, a village of Montgomery co. 
Auenbrug’ger, or Avenbrug’ger, LEoroLD, an 


eminent German physician, the inventor of percussion 
asa means of discovering diseases of the chest. B. at 
Gratz, 1722; D. at Vienna, 1798. 


Auerbach, a town of Saxony, on the Golzsch, 12 m. 


E. of Plauen; pop. 5,258. 
— a popular German novelist, B. 
at Nordstetten, on the Suabian side of the Black Forest, 
on the 28th Feb., 1812. Of Jewish extraction, he was 
reared in poverty and obscurity, and destined by his par- 
ents to the service of the synagogue. While completing 
his studies at the universities of Tübingen, Munich, and 
Heilelberg, he abandoned the study of Hebrew theology 
for the more congenial fields of history, philosophy, and 
general literature. His earliest work, Spinoza, was 
published in 1837. In 1843 appeared the first series of 
his Dor fgeschichten, (Village Stories,“) which at once 
stamped hima master in the German school of fiction. 
These have been translated into the English, Dutch, and 
Swedish languages. A second series, published in 1849, 
more than sustained the reputation of the first. Bar- 
Siissle („Little Barefoot”) was given to the world in 
1836; and is one of the most exquisite idyls of humble 
life in any language. On the Heights, published in 1867, 
The Villa on the Rhine, in 1569, Die Feiadlichen Schwes- 
tern, (“The Hostile Sisters,“) in 1578, and Landolin, in 
1879, may be cited as among his many valuable writ- 
ings. D. Fob. 8, 1882. 


Au’erstadt, a small village of Prussian Saxony, reg. 


Merseberg, 6 m. W. of Naumberg. Here, on the 14th of 
October, 1806, the main body of the Prussian army, under 
the Duke of Brunswick and the king in person, was de- 
feated by the division of the grand French army com- 
manded by Marshal Davoust. The former lost 10,000 
men, including the Duke of Brunswick, and the French 
7,500. On the same day, Napoleon defeated at Jena the 
right wing of the Prussian army under General Mollen- 
dorf. The combined action has been called the battle 
of “Jena,” (see Jena.) Davoust received from Napoleon 
the title of Duke of Auerstadt. 

Au fait, (6-/a,) [Fr.] (LiL) Expert; skilful; to be mas- 
ter of an accomplishment; able to perform a thing: — 
vulgarly, up to the mark. 

Auge’, VALLÉE p', the name given to a part of the French 
dep. of Calvados, distinguished for its picturesque sce- 

y, and also for producing the finest horses and cattle 
in Normandy. 

Auge’an, a. Pertaining to Augeas, J. v.; used to ex- 
press anything inexpressibly foul or dirty. 

Au’geas. th.) A king of Elis, famed for his stable. 
which contained 3,000 oxen, and had not been cleansed 


be 
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for 30 years. Hercules was desired to clear away the 
filth in one day, and A. promised, if he performed it, to 
give him a tenth part of the cattle. This task Hercules 
is said to have executed by turning the river Alpheus, 
or, as some say, the Peneus, through the stable, which 
immediately carried away the dung and filth. A. not 
only refused to perform his engagement, pretending that 
Hercules had used artifice, aud experienced no labor or 
trouble, but banished his own son, Phyleus, from his 
kingdom, for supporting the claims of the hero. Upon 
this, a war commenced, and Hercules conquered Hiis, 
pat A. to death, and gave his kingdom to Phyleus. A. 
has beer called the son of Sol, because Elis signifies the 
sun, After his death, he received the honors usually 
puid to heroes. 

Au’gelite, n. (in.) A mineral of massive form. Lus- 
tre of cleavage-surfuce, pearly. Colorless, but generall. 
of a pale red. Comp. Phosphoric acid 35-3, alumina 51“ 
water 13:4 = 100. It occurs imbedded in other phos- 
phates at the iron mine of Westana, in Sweden.— Dana. 

Au’ger,n. (Dut. avegaar; AS. nafegar or nafogar.} 
An instrument used for boring large foles, by carpen- 
ters, Wwheelwrights, shipwrights, and others. It consists 
of an iron blade terminating in a steel bit, with a han- 
dle placed at right angles with the blade. When the A. 
has a straignt channel or groove, it is sometimes called 
apd A.; when it has à spiral channel, it is termed a 
screw A. A large kind of A. is used in agriculture for 
boring the earth in order to ascertain the nature of the 
subsoil, or minerals, or whether water is existing in a 
certain place. 

Au’ger-bit, n. (Carpeniry.) A bit with a cutting 
edge or blade like that of an auger. 

Auge’rean, PIERRE FRANÇOIS CHARLES, DUKE oF CASTI- 
GLIONE, a celebrated French general, B. at Paris in 1757. 
He joined the army as a private soldier, proceeded to 
Spain, and soon rose tu the rank of adjutant-general. 
He then took high command under Napoleon I. in Italy, 
and in 1796, at the head of his own brigade, stormed the 
bridge of Lodi. To him Napoleon owed the brilliant 
victories of Castiglione and Arcole. A., having been 
sent by Napoleon to Paris, became military commander 
of the capital, and led the coup d’état, or revolution of 
Fructidor, by which the enemies of the Directory were 
seized and overthrown, Appointed to the command of 
the army on the German frontier, he became so wildly 
democratic that the Directory displaced him, and sent 
him to Perpignan. He refused to assist Napoleon in the 
revolution which preceded the consulate and the empire. 
In 1805, being created a Marshal of France, A. command- 
ed at the reduction of the Vorarlberg, was at the battle 
of Jena in 1806, and accompanied Napoleon to Berlin. 
He commanded the French at Eylau in 1807, and in 
1809 and 1810, commanded in Catalonia, where he com- 
mitted great excesses. A. was at the great battles of 
Leipzig, Oct. 16th, 17th, and 18th, 1813, and. in 1814, 
commanded at Lyons, to repel the march of the Aus- 
trians from that direction on the capital. Yielding to 
superior numbers, he retired to the south, and display- 
ing little attachment to Napoleon, acknowledged the 
Bourbons, retained his honors, and became a peer. Dur- 
ing the “ hundred days“ of 1815, he remained in privacy, 
but on the return of Louis XVIII., he again sought pul 
lic life; and as the last act of an eventful life, voted for 
the condemnation of his brother-soldier, Marshal Ney, 
to an ignominious death. For this the French people 
have never forgiven him. D. in June, 1816. 

Auget, (o-zhd’,) n. [r auget, auge, trough; from Lat. 
alveus, hollow.) (Mil.) A tube or hollow case charged 
with powder, and reaching from the chamber of a mine 
to the end of the gallery, used in exploding mines. 

Aug’gun, a fortified town of Hindostan, prov. Malwa, 
in the dominions of Sinde, on a rocky eminence, 1,598 
feet above sea-level. 

Augh’aval, or OUGHEVAL, a parish in county Mayo, 
Ireland. Area, 33,695 acres, consisting mostly of hills 
and bogs. Pup. 9,000. 

Aughnamullen, a parish of Ulster, Ireland, 3 miles 
from Bally buy. Area, 30,710 acres. Pup. about 19,000. 
This parish has a great many lochs. 

Augh’rim, in Ireland. See Aenrm. 

Aught, (awt,) n. [A. S. auht, aht, or awht; ohwit, oht, 
from wiht, a creature, a thing, anything.) (Sometimes 
incorrectly written Oucut.) Any part; any thing; a 
whit; — as, for aught I care. 

“This metaphor, I think, holds good as aught, 
Since there is discord after both at least. — Byron. 


Aughun Khan, the fourth sovereign of Persia of 


the family of Genghis Khan, succeeded his uncle Niku- 
dar in 1284, and b. in 1291. He was an enlightened and 
beneficent prince. 


Augh’wick Mills, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 


Huntingdon co. 


Au’gier, GUILLAUME Victor EmILÉ, an eminent French 


dramatic poet, was h. at Valence, on 17th Sept., 1820. 
La Ciguë, his first piece, in two acts, after being rejected 
at the Théâtre Française, in 1844, was accepted by the 
managers of the Odeon Théâtre, and there brought out. 
It had a run of three months, and established the popu- 
larity of the author. The lutter subsequently produced 
other light pieces. These, however, were thrown in the 
shade by Gabrielle, a five-act comedy, which has been 
pronounced by competent critics to be A.’s most finished 
and best constructed work, whether as regurds plot, 
poetry, or the delineation of character. A. was nomi- 
nated a member of the Académie Française, and is an 
officer of the Legion of Honor. At the solicitation of 
Malle Rachel, A. wrote Diane, a piece in 5 acts, but 
which failed to elicit the applause bestowed upon Ga- 
brille. In 1868, his Fils de Giboyer had a success equal 
to the lutter.—The style of A. is at once classic and easy, 
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dignified, and torial, never heavy, and always in- 

sed Ar- said to have founded a new school 
in French dramatic literature, and his works, pay by 
their nality, and partly by intrinsic merit of a kind 
peeves in common with other dramatic productiona, 

ve acquired very great popularity. 

Au'gila, a country and town of N. Afri 
van route from Sirvah to Feazan, Lat. 

1 [F G to shine.) (in.) A mi 
u n. [From Gr, augeo, to shine. min- 
4. in basalt, lavas, and other volcanic rocks; 
closely related in geological situation and in composition 
with amphibole or hornblende. It is more generally 


— Belon to, bling augite, 
ging or resemblin, or 
— s 


on the cara- 
3y N.; Lon. 


Augivic, a. 
king of its nature and charac’ 
taining or composed of augite as a principal constitu- 
ent; as, augilic rocks, 

Auglaize’, in Maouri,a river rising in the W. central 
f hreg of the State, which, formed by two branches, 
falls into the Osage rivor, near Erie, in Camden co. 

Auglaize’, in Ohia, a river which rises in the N.W. 
Aale part of the State, and enters the Maumee river at 
Defiance. Its chief affluents are Blauchard’s Fork and 
Ottawa river. 

—4 erran — the W. part of the State, watered by 
the streams of the Auglaize and St. Mary's rivers, 
and containing abt. 308 sq. m. Surface, generally level, 
and part covered with ts of well-grown timber. 
Smit, fertile. Cap. Wapahkonetta. Pop. (1880), 25,443. 

-A township of Allen co. 

—A township of Paulding co. 

—A post-office of Van Wert co. . 

Augment’, v.a. (Fr. augmenter; Lat. augmento, from 
augeo, w increase.) To make larger; to increase; to en- 
large; to add to; to swell; as, to augment an income, 


„Some cursed weeds her cunning hand did know, 
‘That could augment his harm, increase his pala.”—Fairfaz. 


r. i. To increase; to grow larger; to amplify. 
Aug’ment, n. Fr. augment Lat. 7 In- 
crease; enlargement by addition; state of increase. 
(Greek Gram.) An increase at the beginning of some of 
the tenses of verbs. The augment is of two kinds : the 
wos when the verb begins with a consonant; and 
e temporal, when it begins with a vowel. 
Augmentable, a. Capable of augmentation or in- 
cease. 


Augmentation, n. [Fr augmentation ; Lat. augmen- 
tatio.) The act of augmenting; increase; enlargement; 
addition —The state of being augmented or enlarged.— 
The thing which is added by way of en ent. 

( Med.) The stage of a disease in which symptoms 
go on increasing. 

(Her) A particular mark of honor, granted by a 
sovereign, in consiueration of some noble action; either 
quartered with the family arms, or borne on an escutch- 
eon, a canton, 40. 

(Mus.) A., in the music of the olden time, was, as 
Maister Morley telis us, “ Au increasing of the vulue of 
the notes above their common and essential value,” and 
was indicated by a sign, 

Augmenta ‘tions, (Count or.) u. . Law.) A court 
established in England by Henry VIII. in 1535, and 
styled “ The Court of the Augmentations of the King’s 
Revenues.” It was instituted to take cognizance of all 
suits and controversies arising ont of the suppression 
of the monasteries. It was afterwards abolished, and 
then reestablished by Queen Elizabeth in 1558. 

Augmentative, 4. [Fr. augmentatif.) Having the 
quality or power of augmenting. 

—n. (Gram.) A word formed to express greatness; a de- 
rivative word — an augmentation or increase of 
that which is exp: by its primitive. 

Augmenter, . One who increases or augments. 

Au Gres’, in Michigan, a post-office of Bay co. 

Augsburg, (auc. Aug Vindelicorum,) a city of 8. 
Germany, cap of Suabia, in the kingdom of Bavaria. It is 
situated ona largeand fertile plain watered hy the rivers 
Wertach and Lech, 35 m. N. W. of Munich. A. was for ages 
one of the richest, most commercial, and powerful of the 
free cities of the German empire. The streets are narrow, 
bat highly picturesque, and the architecture of its build- 
ings preserves to a singular degree the quaint and ornate 
characteristics of the middle ages. Among them may be 
noted the Cathedral, Arsenal, Abbey of 8t. Ulric, and the 
Town-Hall, one of the finest edifices in Germany. At one 
of the educational gymnasiums here, Prince Louis Napo- 
leon, after Napoleon IIL, Emperor of the French, re 
ceived his early education, A. possesses a fine library, 
an academy of arts, a polytechnic society, &e.—M inf. 
Woullens, cottous, linens, paper, gold-lace, jewelry. print- 
ing-types, 4c. A.'s greatest commercial importance, 
however, arises from its being, next to Frankfort, the 
chief seatof banking and exchange operations in Central 
Europe. A large trade is carried on in engraving, print- 
fog, and bookselling; and the celebrated Allgemeine 
Zeitung, the leading journal of Ge „ is published 
here.— A. was formerly a place of much greater pop- 
ulation and importance than it is at present. It was 
founded by the Roman emperor Augustus, 12 B.c. In 
the middle ages it became early distinguished for its 
trade, and in the Lith, 14th, and 16th centuries, its citi- 
gens — as for example the. Fugger family, who rose from 
simple burghers to be princes of the empire — attained 
to almest regal power and opulence. - has been the 
theatre of many memorable events, In addition to the 
proceedings of the Diet, with respect to the memorable 
Omfession of Faith, (q. v.,) there, in 1530, was con- 
eluded the which utoed the full enjoyment 

of their rights and libor es to the Protestants. A. con- 
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tinued to be a free city until 1806, when Napoleon ceded 
it to Bavaria. Pup. 50,067. 


Fig. 236,— AVOSBURO. 


Diet of A. The most celebrated of the numerons dicts, 
or parliaments, held at Augsburg was that of 1530. Po 
Clement VII. 2 to call a general council for the 
settlement of all religious disputes, to be held in some 
German city, in accordance with the recess of the Diet 
of caig in 1529, the Emperor Charles V. summoned 
another ciet at Augsburg, which met on the 20th June, 
1550. On the 25th, the famous (uf (a. v ) was 
read, and on Aug. 3d an answer was made by the Roman 
Catholics; whereupon it was proclaimed that the Protes- 
tants must conform in all points to the Church of Rome. 
Duke Philip of Hessa withdrew on the (th Ang., and 
John, Elector of Saxony, asked lenve to depart on the 
20th Sept. Charles V. soon after delivered his decision, 
in which he gave the Protestants till the 15th April, 
1531, to teusk themselves to the mother Church, dur- 
ing which period they were to attempt no further inno- 
vations, and to allow their Roman Catholic subjects free 
worship, and to repress Anabaptists and Sacramentaries. 
The emperor engaged to induce the Pope to summon a 
national or general council, This decision was resisted, 
and a recess was issued on the 22d Nov.. in which the 
emperor announced his intention to execute the edict of 
Worms, made some severe enactments against the Pro- 
testants, and reconstituted the Imperial aber. The 
Protestant deputies put in a counter-dpclaration, and 
the Diet then terminated, 

Cmfession of A.— The name given to the celebrated 
declaration of faith compiled by Melancthon, and revised 
by Luther and other reformers, which was read before 

e Diet of Augsburg, 25th June, 1530. It consisted of 
28 articles, 7 of which contained refatations of Roman 
Catholic errors, and the remaining 21 set forth the lead- 
ing tenets of the Lutheran creed. Soon after its promul- 

tion, the last hope of inducing the pontiff to reform 
the Roman Catholic Church was abandoned,and the com- 
prs severance of the connection followed. An answer 

the Roman Catholics was read 3d Aug. 1630; when 

e Augsburg Diet declared that it had been refuted. 
Melancthon then drew np another confession somewhat 
different, The Ist is called the unaltered, and the 2d the 
alirred confession, 

uz nf A.— A league entered into and concluded at 
A. 9th July, 1086, for the maintenance of the treaties of 
Münster and Nimegucu, and the truce of Ratisbon. It 
was negotiated by William, Prince of Orange, on the 21st 
June, in the above year, for the purpose of resisting the 
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307 B. C., opened the pontifical and the augurial 
to the plebeians In the latter, ô plebeians were 

ted with 4 patricians; and this number remained 
to the time of Sylla, 51 n. c, who increased it to 15. In 
29. B. c., the extraordinary power was conferred upon 
Augustus of electing A. at his pleasure ; and in 309 a. D, 
the office was abolished. 

—v. 1. To guess; to conjecture by signs and omena; to 
prognostica’ 


coll 


M rea crescent, and m; ri 
Baye tt will come to the fol . 88 

—v.a. To foretell; to predict; to presage; to forebode; 
as, to augur bad weather. 

Au’gural, a. Fr. augural.) Pertaining to augurs; be 
longing to an 14775 

Au’gurate, v. i. [Lat. augurare.) To predict, or judge 
by augury. R.) 

Augura'tion, n. [Lat. auguratio.) The practice of 
augury, or of fui ling events by portenta and phe- 
nomena. (0.) 

“Claudias Pulcher underwent the like success, when he con- 
Unued the tripudiary augurations.”—Sir T. Browne. 

Au’gurer, n. One who augurs—Same as AUGUR, g. v. 

Augu'ria a. Relating to augurs or augury. 

Au — un. Same as AUGUR, 9. v. (u.) 

Au’gurship, n. The office, or period of office, of an 


augur. . 
Aukury. u. [Lat. augurium.) Art or practice of au- 
guring, or of foretelling events by the flight aud chat- 
tering of birds, &c.; auguration. — See AvouR. 
“Shek by divine, 
Venue weald AA Ma the — — Sift. 
An omen; prediction 3 propon tanon, 
August’, a [Fr. augustin; Lat. augustus, from augere, to 
increase, to reverence.) Sacred; awe-inspiring; grand; 
majestic; solemn; awful. 


The hief U icht. 
ugua Yn visage, aad serenely bright." Dryden. 


42ER n. [Lat. augustus; It. and Sp. agosto; Fr. 


e paar given 9 month of our year. It 

was named k. c. 30, by the Roman emperor Augustus, 
after himself, as he regarded it as a fortunate month for 
him, being that in which he had gained several important 
victories. Before this time it was called Sextdi+, or the 
sixth month, the year beginning with March. The name 
of July had, in like manner, been Quintilis, befure it was 
changed by Julius Cæsar; and as it contained 31 days, 
the senate, in order that Augustus might not be behind 
Cæsar, decreed that A. also should have 31 days, and 
that, for this purpuse, a day should be taken away frum 
February. 

Augusta. This title was first given to his wife Livia, 
after the death of Augustus, according to the will of the 
emperor. (Tuc. Ann. i. 8.) It was afterwards conferred 
by Claudius on Agrippina (a. b. 51.), and by Nero on his 
wife Poppona, as well as ber duuguter (. D. 64). Event- 
ually it became a commun title of the mother, wife, sis- 
ter, or daughter of an emperor, 

Augusta. (ane. Geg.) The name of a very great 
number of ancient places; as, Augusta Treverorum, now 
Treves; Augusta Ausciorum, now Auch; Augusta Tau- 
3 now Turin; Augusta Suessonum, now Sassons, 


A ‘ta, a British settlement in W. Australia, founded 
in 1830, and situated to the westward of Flinders Bay. 
sages ey in Arkansas, a post-villuge of Jackson co., 

on White river. 

Augusta, in Georgia, the capital of Richmond co., on 
the Savaunal river, 120 m. N. N. W. of Savannah; Lat. 
39° 25’ N.: Lon. 81°54 W. It is connected with Charles- 
ton by the 8. Carolina railroad, and with Savannah by 
the railroad, aud by steamboats. A bridge croas- 
ing the river, also connects this town with Hamburg in 
8. Carolina. A4, in the centre of a cotton-growing die- 
trict, is a handsome city, and the second of the State in 
population and importance, The City Hall, the Rich- 
mond Academy, Masonic Hall, Medical College, and some 
of the churches of Augusta, are worthy of notice. Fop, 
in 1880, 24,023, 


encroachmentsof France. The contracting parties were| Auxus“ta. in Inet a post-village of Hancock co, 


the Emperor Leopold L, the kings of Spain and Sweden, 
the electors of Saxony and Bavaria, and the circles of 
Suabia, Franconia, Upper Saxony, and Bavaria. The 
League was to be in force for 3 years, and might then be 
renewed. England acceded to it in 1689, 


Au’gur, n. Lat augur, from aris, a bird, and gero, to 


deport, to behave; Fr, augure.) A soothsayer; one who 
professes to foretell future events by omens, 
" What say the augura?"—Shaks, 

( Hist.) Among the people of ancient Italy, in common 
with all rude nations, it was imagined that in every occur- 
rence which could not be understood, there was a special 
manifestation of the will of the gods. The power of 
reading and interpreting these signs was supposed to be 
a peculiar gin conferred upon the favored mortal from 
his birth. A superstition offering so strong a hold upon 
the minds of the people was turned to account by the 
astute politicians of Rome, and the College of Augurs 
was instituted at the very earliest period of Roman his- 
tory, b. c. 716. A. were a certain sort of priests, who 
predicted future events, and announced to the people the 
will of the gods. They were consulted both in public 
and private affairs, and their influonce in the state was 
ver t By merely pronouncing the words “Alio 
die” (another day), they could dissolve an assembly of 
the le, and annul all the decrees that had Leen passed 
at the meeting. The original number of A. is stated dif- 
ferently by Cicero and Livy; Cicero, himself an A., says 
that Romulus associated three others with himself, and 
that Numa added two. The Ogulnian law, which was 


about 95 miles N.W. of Springfield; pop. of township, 


1,992. 
Augus’ o Forth Auguete, t Rus, a t- 
wes bg Ps Moines co, on Skunk river, II m. WS. V. 


0¹ en oaa opposite South Augusta in Lee co.; 
Alagus ta, or South A ita, in en, a village 
of co., on Skunk river, about 10 m. N. N. Ek. of Fort 
Madison. 
Augusta. in Indiana, a village of Marion co., 9 m. N. 
N. W. of Indianapolis. 
Me co,, 125 m. N. N. E. of Indianapolis. 


4 village of Nob 
Augusta, in Aentucky; a post-village of Bracken co., 


on the Ohio, 45 m. from Cincinnati, and 74 N.E. of Frank- 
fort. 

A s'ta, in Louisiana, a village of De Soto parish, 11 
m. N.E. of Mansfield, 


Augusta. in Maine, a pleasant and flourishing city, cap. 


of the State, and of the co. of Kennebec, on the Kennebec 
river, 60 m. N. N. k. of Portland, and 175 N.N.E. of Boston, 
by railroad. Here is an elegant bridge across the Ken- 
nebec, which river is navigable to A. for small vessels, 
and up to Waterville for steamboats, A, contains the 
State hospital for the insane, and the U. States arsenal, 
in which, besides cannon and other munitions of war, are 
stored more than 2000 stand of arms. The State House, 
situated on an eminence at the S. extremity of the city, 
is a noble structure of whitish granite. On 17th Bept, 
1865, nearly the whole of the business quarter of A. was 
consumed by a destructive fire; it has, however, been 
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since rebuilt in a handsome and convenient form. Pop. 
in 1880, 8,666. 

Augus’ta, in Michigan, a post-village of Kalamazoo co., 
on the Kalamazoo river, 130 m. W. of Detroit, and 12 m. 
Ë. by N. of Kalamazoo village, 

—A township of Washtenaw co. 

Augusta, in Mississippi. a post-village, cap. of Perry 
co. on Leaf river, 173 m. S.E. of Jackson. 

Augusta, in Missouri, a post-village of St. Charles co., 
en the Missouri river, about 40 m. M. of St. Louis. 

Augusta, in Mio Jersey, a post-village of Sussex co., 
about 65 m. N. of Trenton: ‘ik 11 1 

Augus’ in New York, a post-village and township o 
Oneida bead: Skananduva creek, 100 m. W. by N. of Al- 


bany. 

Augan’ta, in Ohto, å post-village of Carroll co., 135 m. 
E.N.E. of Columbus. 

Augusta, in Oregon, a mining camp in Summit dis- 
trict, Union co. 

Augusta. in Pennsylvania, a flourishing village of 
Potter co., on Kettle creek. 

—A post-office of Northumberland co. 

Augus’ta, in Tezas, a post-village of Houston co., about 
20 m. S. by W. of Rusk. 

Augusta, in Virginia, a central county, bounded on 
the S.E. by the Blue Ridge. Area, about 900 sq. m. 
— Rivers. This county gives rise to the Shenandoah 
and Calf Pasture rivers. Surface, elevated and hilly. 
Soil, calcareous. Prod., grain, grass, and butter. Min., 
limestone, and anthracite coal. Cup Staunton. Hop. 
in 1880, 35,113. 

Augus ta, in Wisconsin, a post- village of Eau Claire co., 
on Otter Creek. 

Augusta’lia, or Avoustaves, n. (Mist.) A festival held 

in honor of the birthday (Sept. 23, B. c. 63) of the empe- 

ror Augustus, which was established by a decree of the 

Roman senate, B. C. 11. The term was also appli to 

games held in his honor at Kome, Alexandria, Neapolis, 

nnd other cities. 

Augus'tan, d. Pertaining to Augustus, or to the Au- 
GUSTAN Ad, q. v. 

Augus’tan Age or Æra, (Chron.) The name given 
in honor of the Emperor Augustus to that period of Ro- 
man history in which flourished her greatest artists, po- 
ets, and philosophers. It began A. U. o. 727, or B. 0 27. 

Augus tu Springs, iv Virginia, are situate in Au- 
gusta co., 12 m. N.W. of Staunton. — See VIRGINIA. 

Augusta Station, in diana, a post-village of Ma- 
rion co., 10 m. N. N. W. of Indianapolis. 

Augus’tenborg, a Danish factory and trading-post 
of W. Africa, in Accra, on the coast of Guinea, 9 m. frum 
Christiansborg. 

Augus’tine, St., or Augusti/nus, AURELIUS, the 
most eminent of the Latin fathers, and the founder of 
the Western theology, was n. 9th Nov., A. D. 354, at Ta- 
guste ( Tajel), in Numidia. His first school was at Ma- 
dura, whence he was removed to Carthage, where, not- 
withstanding his addiction to sensual indulgences, he 
applied himself with characteristic vigor to the study 
of eloquence and philosophy. The perusal of Cicero’s 
treatise Hortensius, in his 19th year, awakened him to a 
nobler state of being than he had hitherto aimed at. 
His studies, however, led him to despise tho Scriptures 
for their simplicity, and to adopt the doctrine of the 
Manichæans. During this period he was engaged in 
teaching grammar and rhetorio, first in his native place, 
afterwards at Carthage. He subsequently went to Rome, 
where he continued bis rhetorical teachings, and was 
afterwards appointed professor at Milan. Here the elo- 
quence of St. Ambrose, udded to the tears and entreaties 
of his mother, Monica, effected the entire conversion of 
A., who was baptized into the Church by Ambrose, 25th 
April, 387. Ile afterwards returned to Africa, where he 
was ordained a priest, and elected bishop of Hippo as 
colleague of Valerian. From this time his history and 
writings are closely associated with the Donatist and 
Pelagian controversies, in which he took the leading part 
on the orthodox side. A. D. 430. — The greatest literary 
production of A. is his On the City of God; which is an 
elaborate defence of Christianity, and a refutation of Pu- 

n mythology and philosophy. On this work he spent 
3 years, 4. D. 413 to 426, and it remains a monument of 
his knowledge, eloquence, and mental strength. As an 
interpreter of Scripture, A. does not rank very high. 
There have been fathers of the Church more learned, 
masters of better language and a purer taste; but none 
have ever more powerfully touched the human heart, 
and warmed it towards religion. He has related the 
events of his life in a work to which he gave the title of 
Confessions, and which has been often translated into all 
European languages. A. was the father alike of the me- 
diæval scholasticism, und of the theology of the Reforma- 
tien; and to his writings also may be traced the germ 
of the theology of the Mystics. The best edition of the 
works of A. is the “ Benedictine,” published at Paris, 
1679-1700, in 11 vols. folio. 

Augus’tine, (St.,) the first archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was a Benedictine monk of the convent of St. 
Andrew at Rome, when Pope Gregory I. selected him 
to carry out his long cherished design of converting 
England to the Christian faith. He accordingly set out 
about A. b. 596, with 40 others, and landed in Kent. 
Ethelbert, at that time king of Kent, kindly received 
the missionaries, and permitted them to reside in his 
capital, Canterbury, and there exercise their functions. 
He was shortly afterwards baptized, and the example 
was followed by many of his subjects. The success of 
A. was now rapid, and the Pope ordered him to repair to 
Arles, there to be consecrated archbishop of Canterbury, 
and metropolitan of the English Church. D. about 607. 

Augus’tine, St., in Fiorida. See ST. AUGUSTINE, 
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Augus’tine, St., a cape in Brazil, 25 m. from Per- 
nambuco; Lat. 80 21’ S.: Lon. 34° 5 W. This was the 
first point of land in S. America discovered in 1500 by 
Pinzon. 

Augus'tine's, St., à port and river of the Labrador 
cuast. — Also, a number of small islands on the same 
coast. 

Augus’tines, n. pl. (Fecl. Hist.) A religious order in 
the Church of Rome, who follow the rule of St. Augus- 
tine, prescribed to them by Pope Alexander IV. in 1256. 
There had arisen, previous to that time, several religious 
orders, which Innocent IV. formed the design of uniting 
into one congregation; and this was carried out by his 
successor, At present, the order is divided into several 
branches; as, the Hermits of St. Paul, the Jermym i- 
tans, Monks of St. Bridget, and the Bare-forted Augus- 
tines, the last being instituted by a Portuguese in 1574, 
and confirmed by Pope Clement VIII. in 1600 and 1602. 
The A. are clothed in black, and make one of the four 
orders of mendicants. The degeneracy of the order in 
the l4th century Jed to the formation of new societies, 
among which was the Saxon one to which Martin Luther 
belonged. Since the first French revolution, the order 
has been entirely suppressed in France, Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, and 8. Germany; and even in Austria it has been 
decreasing. — The A. are popularly known under the 
names of Austin friars and White friars. 

Augustin’ian, n. (Ecci. Hist.) A follower of the 
doctrine of Augustinianism, 

Augustin’ianism, n. The doctrinal system pursued 
by Augustine, who maintained that grace is effectual 
from its nature, absolutely and morally, not relatively 
and gradually. 

August'ly, adv. In an august manner. 

August’'ness, n. Quality of being august; dignity of 
mien; elevation of look or aspect; grandeur. 

Augusto’vo, or Avoustov’, a prov. of Russia, in Po- 
land, lying in the N. of that kingdom, between Lat. 52° 
40“ and 55° 5’ N. The surface comprises woods, marshes, 
and mountains, and is watered by the Niemen and Bug. 
Cap. Suwalki. 


—A town of the above prov., on the Netta, 140 m. N.E. of 


Warsaw. Manf. Cottons and woollens. Pop. 7,761. 

Augus'tulus, or RomuLus Augustus, the last of the 
Koman emperors in the West, was the son of Orestes, a 
Pannonian noble, nnd owed his investiture witk the 
purple to his father’s popularity, and the prestige of his 
own name, recalling, us it did, those of the respective 
founders of the city and the empire. But he soon 
proved himself so incapable, that his subjects derisively 
guve him the name of Augustulus (“Augustus the Little”), 
by which he is now known in history. After an inglo- 
rions reign of one year, A. was dethroned by Odoacer, 
king of the Heruli, who suffered him to live in retire- 
ment at the villa of Lucullus in the Campagna, for the 
remainder of his days. 

Augus’tus, first of the Roman emperors; otherwise 
named Catus Octavius, afterwards Caius JULIUS CÆSAR 
Ocravianus, and later A.; the latter being a title of honor 
conferred on him as first emperor. and though borne 
officially by his successors, is used in history as his pro- 
per name. He is also commonly known as OCTAVIUS. 
B. at Velitrw, 63 B. c. — year of Rome 91, he was the 
son of Caius Octavius and Attia, daughter of Julia, sister 
of Julius Cæsar, who named his great nephew Octavius 
his son and heir. At the age of 1s, he was at Appolonia, 
on the Adriatic, engaged in his studies, when the death 
of Cæsar took place. Octavius then took his own 
course, repairing first to Brundisinm, and afterwards to 
Rome, where, despite the opposition of Antony, he ap- 
peared “before the prætor, formally claimed his inheri- 
tance, accepted its responsibilities, and received in con- 
sequence the name of Carus JULIUS CÆSAR OCTAVIANUS. 
By the law of Rome, he was henceforth regarded as the 
virtual representative of Cæsar as much as if he had 
been the dictator's son. In 43 B.c. the young adventurer 
was appointed prætor, with a military command, and a 
seat in the senate, Octavius now joined the consuls 
Hutius and Pansa, for the purpose of relieving Mutina, 
where Antony was besieging Decimus Brutus. Antony 
was defeated and driven across the Alps, the two consuls 
were slain in battle, and Octavius remained the sole and 
successful general of the forces. Antony and Lepidus, 
having become allies, recrossed the Alps, and Octavius 
was appointed to the joint command with Decimus 
Brutus. Octavius now induced the troops to pronounce 
in his favor for the consulship, and entered Rome, where 
he and his kinsman Quintus Podins were appointed 
consuls, and his own adoption by Cæsar was regularly 
confirmed and publicly acknowledged. After this, Octa- 
vins negotiated with Antony and Lepidus, when a tri- 
umvirate was formed, and a compact made, by which 
Antony was to have Gaul; Lepidus, Spain; and Octavius, 
Sicily, Sardinia, and Africa, for his own share. After 
the battle of Philippi, by which the power of the Re- 
publican party was extinguished, a new division of the 
provinces was effected, and Lepidus lost his share, leav- 
ing Antony and Octavius to contend for the supremacy. 
Sicily was held by Sextus Pompeius; and Octavius, un- 
able to obtain possession of that island, married Scribo- 
nia. a relation of the former, which lady became the 
mother of his daughter Julia. The Sicilian governor 
still refused to give up his province, which brought 
about a more friendly feeling between Antony and Octa- 
vius. Antony married Octavia, the sister of Octavius, 
and a new cast of the provinces was made, by which 
Pompey was to retain his island territories. War was, 
however, soon revived by Octavius and Pompey —the 
former divorcing his wife Scribonia, and marrying Livia 
Drusilla, wife of Tiberius Nero, It was also arranged 
that a son of Antony should marry a daughter of Octa- 
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vius; and this temporary reconciliation led to a com 
bined action on their part, which resulted in the down- 
fall of Pompey, and tbe acquisition of Sicily. The pe- 
riod had now arrived when the definite struggle between 
Octavius and Antony must decide the fate of Rome. 
Antony had forsuken Octavia, owing to the fascinations 
of Cleopatra; Octavius therefore declared war against 
him, and at the naval battle of Actinm, 31 k. O. utterly 
defeated him. Octavius now wielded the entire power 
of Rome, which became at peace with the world. 
Agrippa, whose advice had given him universal domin- 
ion, counselled him to renounce his authority; but Mæ- 
cenas, whom he also consulted, advised him otherwise. 
Octavius commenced the consolidation of his power by 
reforming the senate, for which he received the title of 
Prince of the Senate, which had always been bestowed 
by the censors on that citizen who had most deserved 
well of his country. In 29 B. c., he received the title 
of Imperator, the titles of king and dictator being 
both objectionable. In 27 B.C., Octavius offered to re- 
sign his power to the senate; this was refused, and he 
consented to remain at the head of the government for 
a period of 10 years. This act was constantly repeated 
to the end of his life. In the sume year, Octavius also 
received from the senate, and the people, the title of 
Augustus, by which name he was henceforth known. 
During the 40 years of his comparatively peaceful reign, 
A. devoted himself to secure the welfare of the State 
and people of Rome. His name is identified with 
triumphs in arts, as well as in arms. He caused to be 
executed important public works, and improved and 
beautified the city, so that it was said, “he found the 
city brick, and lett it marble;” he developed the com- 
merce of the empire, which had been previously much 
neglected, and by his encouragement of literature and 
art. gave a name to the most splendid era of Roman 
letters, that of the Augustan Age. A.D. at Nola, A. b. 14. 
He was handsome, but of middle stature; abstemious, 
and rigid in his morals; unassuming in deportment; of 
unwearied industry; and also a ready speaker, a great 
reader, and a diligent writer. 
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Fig. 237. — GOLD MEDAL OF AUGUSTUS. 
(British Museum.) 


Augus’tus I.. Elector of Saxony. n. 1526. During a 
peaceful reign, he greatly beautified Dresden, his capital, 
and built the palace of Augustenburg. D. 1586. 

Avoustus II., Elector of Saxony, and Kirg of Poland; B. 
at Dresden in 1670. On account of his enormous mus- 
cular power, he was surnamed the /ron-handed, nnd the 
Strong. He is said to have lifted a trumpeter in full ar- 
mor. and to have held him aloft on the palm of his hand; 
to have twisted the iron balustrade of a stair into a rope, 
and broken a horse-shoe with one grasp of his hand. He 
succeeded his elder brother in 1594, and obtained from 
the emperor the command of an expedition against the 
Turks, who threatened Hungary; this campaign was, 
however, indecisive. Owing to the death of John Sobi- 
eski, in 1696, the crown of Poland became vacant, and A., 
after many intrigues, was proclaimed king in 1697. He 
then formed an alliance with Peter the Great against 
Charles XII. of Sweden, but the latter hero defeated 4. 
in a sanguinary battle at Pultusk, penetrated to Warsaw, 
and there cansed Stanislaus Lecszinski to be elected king 
of Poland, in place of A. A long war followed, without 
advantage to A., until the overthrow of Charles, at Pul- 
towa. which event replaced him on the throne. The 
Poles regarded him asa foreigner and a usyrper, and as 

the mere vassal of Russia. 4. p. in 1733. Tis virtues 
and vices were equally extreme. Politeness and good 
sense, enormous strength and brilliant courngs, with a 

eat taste for literature and art, were counter-balanced 
y sensuality, ‘hameful ambition, and an utter disre 
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of the most solemn obligations. A., it is said, was 
the father of 300 illegitimate children, one of whom was 
the famous Marshal de Saxe, by Aurora von Kinigs- 
marke, one of his many mistresses. 
Aveustus IIL, Elector of Saxony, and King of Poland; B. 
at Dresden, 1606, was the son of Augustus II. He was 
an indolent, idle, and pleasure-seeking prince, and his 
politics were entirely dependent on Russia. His daugh- 
ter, Maria Josepha, was married tu the dauphin of France, 
from which alliance sprung Louis XVL, Louis XVIII, 
and Charles X. D. 1763, 
Auk, . [Lat alcu; Ecel. awka; Dan. alle.] 11 
common name of the Alcinæ, n division of the family 
Alcide, q. v. They are strictly sea-birds, and nestle ou 
its borders, breeding in caverns and rocky cliffs, and lay- 
ing only one large egg. They obtain their food by div- 
ing, at which they are very expert; but the power of 
their wings is very limited; and when they peripateti- 
cize by land, which they do with swiftness, if pursued, 
their motions are the most awkward imaginable. They 
all feed on small fishea, crustacea, &c.—The aukas are di- 
vided into many genera, the type of which is the genus 
Alca, or Auk proper, consisting of several species ; more 
cularly the Great Ank (Alca impennis), and the 
Lordi. or common Auk, (Alca tordu.) The birds of 
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Pig. 238.—1THE RAZOR-BILL, OR COMMON AUK, (Alca torda.) 
this last species abound in the higher northern latitudes ; 

they are, however, widely diffuse; and in England man 
precipitous cliffs, as the Needles, &c., have a fiir share of 
them. The Razor-bills are about 18 inches long, and their 
extended wings about 27 inches, They build no nests, 
but lay their eggs upon the bare edze of lofty rocks 
hanging over the sea, where they form u very gro ne 
nee, from the singular order of the rows in which 
they sit one above another. Their [one] egg is dispro- 
portionately large, being three inches long. the color a 
nish-white, irregularly marked with dark spots. 
msands of these birda are killed on the coast of Lab- 
ra lor. for the sake of the breast-feathers, which are very 
warm and elastic; and incredible numbers of their eggs 
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“Should aud acquaintance be forgot, 
And days of auld lang syne.” — Burne. 


“Icare not—'tis a glimpse of auld lang syne.” — Byron. 


Auld Reekie. An epithet or sobriquet applied to 


Edinburgh, the Scottish metropolis, on account of its 
smoky appearance as seen from a distance; or, as some 
say, on acconnt of the former uncleanliness of its public 
thoroughfares; a reproach now, happily, without rele- 
vancy. 

“When my mind was made up to make Auld Reekic my head- 
quarters.” — Sir Walter Scott, 


The Auld’-Warld, a. (Scottish.} Old-fushioned; antique; 


ancient. 


Aulet ie, a. [lat. aulelicus; Gr. auletikos, from aulos, n 


flute.) Pertaining to a musical pipe or pipes. (.) 


Auletta, a town of 8. Italy, prov. of Salerno, on a hill, 


near the Negro, 36 m. E.S. E. of Sulernu. This town is 
very ancient, having been founded by a Greek colony. 
Pop. about 4,600, 

Aw'lie Council, n. [Lat. aula, a ball.) ( Hist.) The 
name of a council of the old German empire, called in 
German, the Reichshofrath. It was next in power to the 
Imperial Chamber, which was the highest court in the 
empire. When the Estates obliged the emperor, in 1495, 
to establish the court of the Imperial Chamber, be 
still retained about his court persons for looking after 
the affuirs of his crown-lands, and for preparing matters 
for the Imperial Chamber. The members of the A. C. also 
came to take cognizance of judicial proc: s va, and the 
Estates frequently complained of this alte- 1502 In 
1559, its organization was more determined, and by the 
peace of Westphalia it was recognized as the 2d of the 
two supreme courts of the empire, and equal in dignit 
to the Imperial Chamber, It was composed of a presi- 
dent, a vice-president, and 18 councillors, all chosen and 
paid by the emperor; but a part of them, at least, were 
to be taken, not from Austria, but from the other States 
of the empire; and 6 were to be Protestants. If the 
Protestant councillors were unanimous upon any point, 
the votes of the rest could not overthrow them. The 
Vice-Chancellor of the empire, appointed by the Elector 
of Mayence, had also a seat in the council, and a voice 
after the president. Under the exclusive jurisdiction of 
this court were: 1. All feudal questions in which the 
emperor was immediately concerned; 2. All questions 
of appeal on the part of the Estates, from decisions in 
favor of the emperor in minor courts; 3. All matters 
concerning the imperial jurisdiction in Italy. Its deci- 
sions were submitted to the emperor for his approbation, 
on which they became law. It did not in any way in- 
terfere in the political or state affairs of the empire, 
The council ceased at the death of each emperor, and 
had to be reconstructed by his successor It finally 
pone | to exist on the extinction of the German empire 
u 

Aulich, Loris, a Hungarian general who distinguished 
himself in the war for the independence of his country, 
1848-9. His services against the Austrian general Win- 
dischgriitz were acknowledged by Kossuth in the proc- 
lamation of Güdüllü; and he won further honors in some 
of the most brilliant exploits of the war. A. sneceeded 
Gürgey as secretary of war in Jnly, 1849, surrendered 
with him to the Russians at Vilagos, und was exccuted 
at Arad, in October of the same year. 


Au'lis. (Anc. Geog.) A senport in Borotin, on the strait 


called Euripus, between Bœotia and Euloea, Agamem- 
non (. v.) assembled here the Greek fleet intended to 
sail against Troy. See also IPHIGENIA. 

S, (LAGUNA 156 lake of S. America, in Bo- 
livia, which lies in the valley of Desaguadero, at an alti- 
tude of about 12,800 ft. above the level of the sea. 
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thor of a History of the House af Condé, (of which house 
he is the beir under the will of the last Lue de Bourbon, 
written 6 years ago, but the publication of which, in 
Paris, was suppressed by command of Napoleun III. 
A. after the downfall of the empire in 1871, and the 
restoration of the republic, wax permitted to returp 
to France, where he was elected to the Legislative Attem- 
bly. In 1872 he was admitted to the French Academy. 


Aume’,n. A Dutch wine-measure.—See Aam. 


Au mery. n. See ALMONRY. 

Au'mont, (/mawng,) JEAN D’, B. 1522. In 1579, Henry 
III. created hiin a marshal of France. and in 1589 he 
was appointed by Henry IV. governor ot Champagne, 
He was at the battles of Arques and Ivry,and was after- 
wards governor of Bretague, where he had to cope with 
the Leaguers under the Duc de Mayenne. He was killed 
at the siege of Quimper, in 1595, aiter having served aix 
kings of France, viz., Francis L, Henr: TL, Franca 11. 
Charles IX., euy om and Hory IV. 

Aumys’ville, vgn, a post-village of Marion co. 

Aun’cel-Weight, n. A rude scale or balance for 
weighing, formerly used in England. 

—Meut sold by the hand without weighing by scale. 

Aune, (6n,) n. [Fr. aune; O. Fr. uulne, alne, from Lat. 
ulna, elbow, ell; Gr cent, elbow, armiul.) A French 
cloth measure, of different lengths; that of Rouen being 
the sume as an Eng lich ell: that of Paris, 005. These 
are now superseded by the métre, — Bee ALNAGE. 

Aunis, a ci-devant prov. of France, now forming, with 
Saintenge, the department of Charente-Inféricure. 

Au‘noy, Mann Carnenine JUMELLE DE BERNEVILL) COM- 
TESSE U, B. 1650, was the author of Contes de Fies ( Fairy 
Tales), and among them 1% Yellow Dwarf, The White 
Cat, and Cherry and Fair Star, which, in their day, met 
with great success in France. Her style was ensy and 
agreeable, but verbose, Her tales are often founded ca 
fact. The critic cannot pardon the insipid gallantry of 
many of her heroes. But that was the fashion of the 
time. Many of these pictures bave been translated into 
English, and are eagerly read by school-boys. D. 1706. 

Aunt, (äni) n. 0, Fr. ante; Fr. tanie; Lat, amita.) A 
father’s or mother’s sister; correlative to nephew or 
niece. 

Aura. u. pl Aur. | Lat. from Gr. ad, to breathe.) ( Med.) 
A vapor once supposed to emanate from any body sur- 
rounding it like an atmosphere. — In Pathology, aura 
means the sensation of a light vapor, which, in some 
diseases, apprurs to set out from the trunk or limbs, and 
to rise toward the head. This feeling has been found to 
3 epilepsy and hysteria, and hence it has 

en called A, eic, and hysterica.— Dunglison, 

Au’ral, a. Pertaining to the air, or to an aura. 

Aurantia’cem, Crrnon-worts, n. pl. (.) An order 
of plants, alliance Rutales. — Diao. Consolidated, succu 


Aulne’, a river of France, dep. of Finistere, navigable 
from Chatenunenf to Brest Roads, where it embouches 
into the Atlantic ocean, 

Aulo’na, or Avio'na, (anc. Aulon,) a seaport of Tur- 


are also collected there. 
Auk ward. a. See AWKWiRD. 
Aula Regia, or Avia Resis, Ə kinga court.) 


( Hist.) A court established in England by William the 
Conqueror in his own hall, It was the great universal 
court, from the dismemberment of which are derived the 
nt four superior courts in England, viz.: the * High 
urt of Chancery,” and the three superior courts of 
common law, to wit, the “Queen's Bench,” “Common 
Pleas,” and * Exchequer.” It was composed of the 
king's great offi ers of state rovident in his palave and 
usuilly attendant on his person, These high officers 
were asiste: by certain persons lern in the laws, who 
were called the king's justiciars, and by the greater bar- 
ons of parliament, all of whom hada seat in the Aula 
RH. and formed a kinl of conrt of appeal, or rather of 
advice, on matters of great moment and difficulty. 


key in Europe, prov. of Albania, cap. of a sondjak, near 
the mouth of the Adriatic, on the E. side of a gulf of the 
same name, 54 m. EN. K. of Otranto, in Italy; Lat. 40° 
Zi’ 15” N.; Lon. 19° 26’ 20” E. A. was taken by the 
Turks from the Venetians in 1691. It is a poor place, 
and very unhealthy in the summer, Php. about 6,000, 

Aulos‘toma, „. (Zoll.) A genus of Acanthoptorygian 
fishes, closely allied to the Fistularia, trom which they 
are chiefly distinguished by having numerous free spines 
before the dorsal fin. The best known species is a na- 
tive of the Eastern sens. 

Aulus Gel'lias, a Latin grammurian, B. at Rome, in 
the beginning of the 2d century, His Nietes Attica 


Aa'lal, the name of several Danish princes. See OLAP. 

Aularlau. n. [Lat, awa, hall.) The title given to a 
stu lent of a hall in the university of Oxford, in England, 
in contradistinction to a collegi in, or member of a college. 

—a. Relating or belonging to a hall. 

Auld, «. (Old.) A word peculiar to the Scottish idiom; 
as “awd carle “— i. e., an old man; used generally in a 
rustic sense, 

~ Auld nature swears, the lovely dears, 
Her noblest work she classes, O|” — Burns. 

Auld Aue. (“Oir Ove”) A vulgar epithet applied 
to the devil, in Scotland, and the N of England. — Auld 
Clootie, and Auld Hrnie, are also Scottish synonyms for 
the same personage. 

“O thou! whatever title «uit thee, 
Auld Hornie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie.” — Burns. 

Auld’earn, a village and par. of Scotland, co. of Nairn, 
noted as being the spot where the famous Marquis of | 
Montrose (q. n.) gained a great battle over the Covenan- 
ters, 9th May, 1645. 

Auld Lang Syne. A Scottish phrase, or rather 
“saying.” expressive of recollection of former days; of 
times long since past. 


(* Attic Nichts“) is a mélange of notes on history, gram- 
mar, philosophy, &c.; and its principal value consists in 
its having preserved fragments of more ancient writers. 

Au'mackstown., in New Jersey. See Cenin CREEK. 

Aumale’, a town of France, dep. Seine Inférieure, on 
the Bresle, 14 m. E. N. E. of Neufchâtel. Henry IV. was 
wounded in an action with the Spaniards under the 
Prince of Parma, on the bridge of this town, in 1592. 
Pp. 2321. 

Aumale’, Counts and Duxes or. The name of several 
distinguished personages in French history: and nearly 
allied to the royal houses of Valoig.and Bourbon.—See 
LORRAINE. 

Aumale’, Hun Evalye Prruipre Louis D'ORLEANS, 
Duc b’, fourth son of King Louis Philippe, n. in 1822. 
Choosing the profession of arms, he served with some dis- 
tinction in Africa under generals Bogeand and Baraguay 
@Hilliers. He married, in 1844, a Neapolitan princess. 
In 1847, he was appointed French goverm neral in 
Algeria, and received the submission of A |-Kader. 
After the revolution of 1848, he rejoined the members of 
the French royal family in England, where he has since 
resided. A. is a writer of considerable power, and is — 
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Fig. N. — I. COMMON ORANGE, (Citrus aurunti um.) 

2 A loser, with calyx, corolla, stamens, and pistil, 

3. An ovary cut through transversely. 

4 A calyx and pistil. 
lent, indehiscent fruit, imbricated petals, free or nearly 
free stamens, and dotted leaves. — They are trees or 
shrubs, almost always smooth, and filled everywhere 
with little transparent receptacles of volatile oil. Leaves 
alternate, articulated with the petiole ; sepals 3-5, nnited 
into a short, ursevlate or campaaulate cup; petals 3-5; 
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stamens, as many as the petals, or some multiple of their 
number, in a single row, hypogynous; ovary compounded 
of several united carpels; style 1; fruit, a herr. (orange), 
many-celled, pulpy, covered with a thick rind; 
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attached to the inner angle of each carpel. — Citron-| Aa’ricle, n. (Lat. auricula, dim. of auris, the ear; Fr.) Auricali’da, n. pl. (Zi.) A family 


worts are almost exclusively found in the E. Indies, 
whence they have spread over the rest of the tropics. The 
wood is universally hard and compact; the leaves abound 
with a volatile, fragrant, bitter, exciting oil; the pulp 
of the fruit is always more or less The Orange, 
Lemon, Lime, Shaddlock, Pompelinvose, Forbidden Fruit, 
awil Citron, all Indian fruits, are the most remarkable 
products of the order, which includes 20 genera and 95 
species, cultivated in all civilized countries for their 
beauty and fragrance, both of flowers and fruit. The 
genns cifras is the most important. 

Auran’tiine, n. Cen.) Bee HESPERIDINE. 

Aura’ria, in /orado, a village of Arapahoe co., on the 

* — — Platte, about 6 m. from pele 
ura’ria, in Georgia, a post-village of Lumpkin co., 
135 m N. N. W of Milledgeville. 

Au'rate, n. [Fr., from Lat. auratus, gilded.) A sort of 


pear. 
(Chem.) A saline combination of auric acid and a base. 

Au rated. a. [Lat. auratus, from aurum, goll.) Re 
semòling or containing gold; gilded ; gold-colored. 

—{Lat, auris, an ear.) Having ears. 

Au'ray. a seaport town of France, dep. Morbihan, cap. 
ofa canton, on the Auray, 11 m. W. of Vannes. Charles 
of Blois was killed, and Da Guesclin made prisoner, iu a| 
battle fought here, 20th Sept., 1364. Pup. 4,247. Near 
the town is a celebrated chapel consecrated to the Virgin 
under the name of Notre Dame I Auray, which i» visited 
by numerous pilgrims, many of them coming barefooted 
from a distance of more than 100 miles, 

Aure, (VaL b,) in France, one of the four valleys of Up- 
per Armagnac, now dep. of Hautes-Pyrénées 

Au renate, a. [tat aureatus, deu. Golden: gilded. 

Aurelia, n. (Lat. aureus, — (Zl) A name 
given to that state of an insect which is between the 
cal illar and its final transformation, and is commonly 
called a chrys dis or pupa. The term aurelia was first 
applied by the Rumans, and that of chrysalis by the 
Greeks, to certain butterfly pupæ which have a golden 
color, — See Curysatis. 

—A genus of Avalepha, containing the common “ Sun-Fish,” 
A, flavidula, of the northern coast of N. America. 

Aure'lan,a Pertaining to, or resembling, the aurelia. 

—n. An amateur collector and breeder of insects, 

Aure'lian, Lucivs Dowt is VALERIUS Aut. A 
Homan emperor, the son of a peasant, was l. In Pannonia, 
A. b. 212. He entered the ranks of the Roman army. 
and is said to have killed with his own hand nearly 1,000 
men in a single campaign against the Sarmatians. He 
rapidly rose to eminence, and in 257 obtained a signal 
victory over the Goths in Illyricum, for which he was 
made consul, and styled by Valerian, the “liberator of 
Illyria and restorer of Gaul.” In 269, A. was commander- 
in-chief of the Roman cavalry. On the death of Clau- 
dins II., in 270, he ascended the imperial throne. He de- 
livered Italy from the German barbarians, and conquered 
Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, in 273. After these victories 
he devoted himself to the improvement of Rome, aud 
the reformation of public morals, A. next led an expe 
dition against Persia, but the harshness of his character 
caused n conspiracy to be formed by his. officers against 
him, and he was assassinated in Thrace, in 275 4. D. | 

Aurelius Antoni'nus, See MARCUS AURELIUS. 

Aure'lias, Victor Sexrus, a Latin historian of the 4th 
century, who was governor of Pannonia ander the Em- 
peror Julian, and consul with Valentinian. His only 
authentic work extant is De Crearibus, containing the} 
1 of the emperors from Augustus to Constan- 

ne, 

Aure'lins, in Michigan, a post-township of Ingham co, 
on Grand River, about 80 m. N. W. by W. of Detroit, and 
14 S. of Lansing. | 

Aure'lius, in New Fork, a post-township of Cayuga co., 
170 m. W. by N. of Albany, on the N. end of Cayuga Lake; 


pap. 1,952. 

Aurelius. in Ohio, a township of Washington co., about 
15 m. N. of Marietta. 

Aareo'la, u. |Lat, of the color of gold; Fr. cco | 
( Paint.) The glory with which ancient painters encircled | 
the bodies of the Holy Family, saints, martyrs, and ^on- 
fessors, in their pictures. When encircling only the head, 
it is usually termed a Nimbus. v. 

Au’reus, or Denarius Aureus. [Lat.) (Numis.) 
Thestandard gold coin of Rome, which, according to Pliny, 
was first coined 62 years after the earliest silver coinage, 
that is, in n. c. 207. The lowest denomination was the 
scrupulum, which was made equal to twenty sestertii. 
Tho value of the A., according to the present worth of 

id, is about $5.28; but its current value in Rome was 

ferent, since the relative values of gold and silver were 
not the same in ancient times that they are now. The 
A. paes for 25 denarii; therefore taking the denarius 
as Í7 cents, the aureus was worth about $4.42. Alexan- 
der Severus coined pieces of one-half and one-third of the 
aureus, called semissis, and tremissis; after which time 
the A. was called solidus. 

Au'ric Ac'id, Txoxtns op Gon. (Chem.) It is prepared 
from the solution of g 
tical importance. Form. AuOy. 

Aurich. a town of N. Germany, in Hanover, cap. of W. 
Friesland,aud 15 m. N.E. of Emden. The town is the 
seat of the provincial government, and has a Protestant 
consistory, Kc. Pop. 5101. 

Aurichalcite, n. [From Gr. oraz, a mountain, and 
chalkns, copper.) (Min, A mineral of acicular crystals. 
Lustre pearly ; color, pale green, verdigris-green; some- 
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times sky-blue. Streuk. rE or bluish; trans- 
lucent. Comp. Carbonic acid 16-2, oxide of copper 20-2, 
oxide of zinc 447, water b = 100. It is found in the U. 
States, at Lancaster, in Peunsylvania.— Dana. 


orciliette.| The external ear, or that part which ie promi- 
nent from the head. 

(Anat.) The auricles of the heart, ( Fig. 201.) are two! 
muscular bage, situated at the base, which in form ro- 
semble the auricle of the ear, and cover the ventricles 
of the heart, like caps; they receive the bloud from the 
veins, and communi it to the ventricles.—See Heart. 

Au’ricled, a. (Z4/.) Having appendages like ears, 
Ree AURICULIDE. 

Auric’ala, n.; pl. Lat. AURICULÆ, pl. Eng. AURICULAS. 
[See Aunicy.) (/fert.) The A. ursi, or“ Bear's Ear,” a| 
species of the genus Primula, q. v. It is a well-known 


Fig. 240.— avmicuLa ursi, (The Bear's Ear.) 


amall evergreen, herbaceons plant, which, though so 
common as to be seen in every coltage-gurden, is al ys 
a üniversal favorite. The number of varieties js almost | 
infinite Every year, since the date of their cultivation 

by artificial process, appears to have produced new vari- 

eties differing from one another, especially in the shape, 

size, and color of the flowers. Miller. whom all old flor- 

ists still regard as un oracle, states, as the characters of 

a good A., that the stem of the flower should be lofty, 
and strong, that the footstalk of the flower should be 
short, and the umbel regular and close, —that the pipe) 
or neck of each flower should be short, and the flowers 

large, regularly spread, aud disinclinable to cup, — that 

the colors be very bright and well mixed,—that the eye 

of the flower be large, round, and of a good white or| 
yellow,—and that the tube or neck be not too wide. | 
The flowers appear in April or May, and, when tolerably | 
well assorted as to colors, have a most joyous appearance 

in the little flower plate of the cottage, or the small 

flower-gurdens of the farmery,—more so, to our taste, 

than when they fill beds or stages in the most luxurious) 
modes of horticulture, The A. is easily propagated by | 
lifting it in the first week of every August. cutting it) 
into two or three by vertical sections of the root, and | 
transplanting the parts into good garden soil, enriched 

with tolerably strong and well-rolled manure, Propagn-| 
tion from seed is requisite, of conrse, for new varieties : | 
but it is so troublesome and tedions as to be a proper 

employment for only the amateur, or the regular practi- 

cal gardener. A. is a native of Switzerland. 
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(Onnch.) Having ear-like These terms 
are used in describing certain bipulves, which have a flat 
angulated projection, or process, on one or both sides of 
the umbones or bosses, 5 

of mollusen. 


comprising gasteropuds which have the shell spiral, with 
a horny epidermis, and the body whorl large. Fifty or 
sixty species are known, The Auricula mide is a hand- 
some shell, native of the E. Indies: its figure is oval or 
oblong; the mouth longitudinal, with a reflected lip. 


Fig. 241, — AURICULA Mpa, 
(Midas’s Ear.) 


Auric'ulo-ventricular, a. (Anat.) That which 
U g» to the auricles and ventricles of the heart The 
communications between the auricles and ventricles are 
socalled. The tricuspid and mitral valves are auriculo- 
ventricular valves, — Dungl iam. 

Auriesville, in New York, a post-office of Montgom- 


ery co, pop. 96, 
Aurif‘erous, a. [Fr. aurifère; Lat. aurifer, from 
aurum, gold, fero, I * ( Geol.) A term used to si 
nify that certain rocks, veins, sunds, Ac, yield or contala 
gold; hence the terms, auriferous veins, auriferous 

sands, auriferous streams. 
Au’riflam’ma, n. (int.) See Onrtasore. 
Au'riform, a. lat. auris, the ear, and forma, form, 
shape.) Earshaped; in the form of the buman ear. 
Auri’ga, n. lat, a charioteer.] (Astron.) The Char- 
joteer, a constellation situated ween Perseus and 
Gemini. Tt is represented as a man holding a bridle in 
the right hand, and supporting a tand kids on the 
left arm. The star in the bod the t, called Ca- 
pella (and Alioth by the Arabs), is of the first magnitude, 
and presents the best guide to the constellation, There 
is no satisfactory account of the mythology of this 
It is said to have been the Horus of the Eeyp $ 
among the Greeks, the human figure is by different 
writers called Erichthonius, Bellerophon, Hippolytus, 
&c.: while the gout is Amalthewa, the foster-mother of 
Jupiter. But this explanation is even more unsatisfac- 
tory than most others, owing to the want of apparent 
connection between the figures of the up. The whole 
number of visible stats in A. is 66. is constellation 
is on the meridian at 9 o'clock on the 24th of January. 

Auri gal, a. Of, or belonging to a carriage or char- 
jot. (N.) 

Ansign'ton, n. [From auriga.) Act of driving char- 
ots. (R. 

N ( .) See ALDERNEY. 

Aurillac, (o-ree'yak,) a town of France, of k 
Cantal, on the Sordane, 40 m. S. ER. of Tu 
well built, it is gloomy and disngreeable. Paper, 
lace, and tapestry. 7%. 12,503, 

Auriol, (o'rele,) a town of France, dep. Bouches-du- 

Rhone, on the Veaune, 15 m. E.N.E. of Marseilles. It 

has manuf, of wool and tapestry, and valuable coal aud 

copper mines are in the neighborhood, Pop. 6427. 

uriphryyiate, a. Lat aurum, gold, I. Lat. 

phrygiare, to deck with embroidery.) Laced, passee- 

mented, or embroidered with gold. (R) 

Auripigment‘um, „ (Min.) See Onertent, 

Au'riscalp, n. [From Lat. auris, ear, and soalpere, to 
scrape.) (Surg.) An curpick, q. v. 

Au'riscope, n. [From Lat. auris, and shopen, I view.) 
(Surg.) An instrument for exploring the ear. 

Awrist, n. i Lat. auris, the ear.) (Surg.) One who stud- 
ies, and professes to cure, diseases of the cur. 

Aw'rited, o. See AvnicuLats. 

Auroceph'alons, s. (Gr. auron, gold, and hephalé, 
head.) (Zt.) Having a golden colored head. 

Au rochs. n. Lat. urus, n bison; Ger. ocha, an ox.) 
(gan, The Enropean Bison priscus. — Bee BUPPALO. 


cap. 
lle. 
Manf. 


A 


Auricular, a. Fr. auricuiaire; iat. auricularis.) Aurocy'anide, n. (C A compound of the cyan- 


Pertaining to the ear; belonging to the sense of hearing 
as, auricular nerves. 

—Spoken, told, or whispered in the ear; private; secret ; 
confidential: as, an auricular confession. 

—Known to, or perceived by, the sense of hearing; recog- 
nized by the ear; as, auricular proof. 
“And by an auricular assurance have your satisfaction.”-Shaka. 

—Traditional; known by report. 

"Auricular traditions, and feigned testimonies.""— Bacon. 
(Anat.) That which belongs to the ear; more especially 

applied to the external ear.— A. arteries, reins, and 
meres. They are numerous, but their d ption would 
be useless to the general reader.— A. finger is the little 
finger, so called becanse, owing to its size, it can be more 
readily introduce! into the meatus auditorius. 


ears of birds — Worcester. 
Auriec’ulnr Confession, Boe Covresston. 
Aurie’alarly, udv. In an auricular manner; pri- 

vately: secretly. 
Aurie‘ulate, Avnic’ctaten, a. 


ide of geld and a basic oxide. 

Auro’ra, n.; pl. Lat. Auen; pl. Eng. Avnonas. Lat. 
from Ur. aurios, golden, and ora, hour.) The dawning 
light before sunrise; daybreak; the morning. 

(Myth ) (Gr. Eos.) Daughter of Hyperion Thin, and 
sister of Sol and Luna. She was one of thé ancient god- 
desses of the race of the Titans, but retained ber rank 
among the Inter race of gods, To the Titan Astræns, son 
of Crins, she bore the Winds, Zephyrus, Boreas, and No- 
tus, the Morning-Star, and the Constellations, She rises 
from the ocean, drawn by the celestial horses Lampus 
and Phaëton, and with rosy fingers raises the veil of 
night, shedding light upon the world, until she flies from 
the splendor of day Among the mortals whose beanty 
captivated the jess, poets mention Orion, Tithonus, 
and Cephalus, 


id in Aqua regia, and bas no prac-|—n. (i.) The tuft of feathers around the orifice of the Auro’ra, a name common to several islands. 1. One of 


the Society Islands in the S. Macifle. 7% 350. Lat. 15° 
BY 8.; Lon. 148° 11 W.—2. One of the New Hebrides. 
Lat. 14° 56’ S.; Lon 168° 6 K.—3. One in the Red Sea, 
inhabited by Bedouins; Lat. 25° 30 N.; Lon. 36° 2 N. 


Rot.) A term applied Aurora. in Alabama, a post. village of Baine co. 


to a leaf having two small eartike lobes at the base. Aurorn. in //inois,a city of Kane co, on Fox River, 


The leaf of the woody nightshade (Solanum Dulcamara) 
is an example. 


40 miles W. by S. of Chicago. zp. Principally graim 
wool, and po: Pop. in 1880, 11,875, 


AURU 


Aurora. in Indiana, a post-town of Dearborn co., on 
the Ohio, 86 m. S. E. of Indianapolis, and 25 m. W. of Cin- 
einnati. 

Aurora. in n, a post-villuge of Keokuk co., about 
N m. K. N. E. of Oskaloosa. 

Auro’ra, in Kansas, a village of Osage co., about 45 m. 


S. by W. of Lawrence. 

Aurora. in Kentucky, a post-village of Marshall co. 

Aurora. in Maine, a post-township of Hancock co., 

about 106 m. E.N E of Augusta, 

Auro’ in Minnesota, a township of Steel co,, 55 m. S. 
S. W. of Wing. 

Aurora, in Nevada, a town, cap. of Esmeralda co., 

about 100 m. S. E. of Carson City, 7,450 feet above the level 

of the sea; . 150, — See ESMERALDA. 

Aurora. in Vs York, a post-village of Ledyard town- 

ship, Cayuga co,, on the E. side of Cayugu Lake, 170 m. 

W. of Albany, 

—A township of Erie co, 

—A village of the above township, on Cazenove creek; 

pop. abont 2.400. 

Auro’ 

25 m. S E. of Cleveland, 

Aurora. in Teras, a vil of Jefferson co., on the W. 

side of Sibine Lake, about 70 m. N.E. of Galveston, 

Aurora. in Wisconsin, a post-township of Washington 

county. 

2 Sackamento,) a township of Waushara co.; 
pop 


Aurora Australis, n. [Lat., southern daybreak.)| A 


(Phy.) A phenomenon corresponding to the Aurora Bo- 
q Y, but arising in the southern hemisphere. 

Auro’ra Borealis, n. Lat., northern daybreak.) 
(Phy.) A singular and most beautiful phenomenon, con- 
sisting of mellno lights variously uri. which dart, at 
certain seasona, from all parts of the horizon, and gen- 
erally rather brighter toward the west. By-and-by, this 
dim mass assumes the form of a circular segment, rest- 
ing at each end on the horizon; the higher part of it 
being surrounded by a white light, sometimes resolving 
itself into one or two distinct luminous ares. Then be- 
gin those well-known beams aud shoots of light of di- 
Vers colors, originating in the obscure segments, which 
they break up into bricht patches, asif the whole of them 
were thrown into a sort of palpitation. When the A. is ex- 
tensive, these beams, although constantly shifting, con- 
toward the zenith, where a centre, or superb auroral 
crown, is formed. As the phenomenon diminishes in inten- 
sity, the jets continue, but the crown shilts, and it seems 
to be sometimes on one side of the sky, sometimes on the 
other, Atlength these movements cease; the lightis with- 
drawn nearer and nearer to the western horizon; the ob- 
scure segment, ns it also diminishes, becomes luminous; 
and finally, every trace of it disappears, Fig. 242 rep- 
resents one of the most extraordinary appearances of A. 
borealis. No theory or hypothesis which has com- 


Fig. AA. — AUKORA BOREALIS. 


manded general acceptation, has yet been suggested for 
the explanation of the A. B. What is known is this :— 
the direction of the auroral jets or rays, and the position 
of the crown, have a connection with the magnetic me- 
ridian; and the Aurora produces great magnetic pertur- 
bation. Therefore it seems evident that the theatre of 
its action is the atmosphere; and that the agent to which 
its development is dur, is electricity, influenced in some 
unascertained manner by terrestrial magnetism. — Ac- 
cording to Mr. Otto Struve, the spectrum of the A.B. con- 
sists of one line, so that the light is monochromatic. The 


in Ohio, a post-township of Portage co., about AURUNGADAD, a city of the Deccan, cap. of the above prov., 
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by Gratian in 379. His poetical talents were highly es- 

teemed during his life, (as indeed he is amoung the Lest 

writers of that late era;) and the Em r Theodosius 

Wished to obtain the same return of flattery from bim 

which Augustus received from Horace and Virgil, But 

abounds with natural fortresses and strongholds. There! his style is vicious and full of conceits, and his subjects 
are no rivers of any size.—Clim. Admirably adapted for) generally too trifling to retain any interest. 

the production of European fruits, which come to greater | Aus'pieal, a. Pertaining to auspices (u.) 

ection here than iu any other part of India. The Au'spicate, v. d. [Lat. auspicure—auspex, a bird-seer, 
uhabitants are chiefly Mubrattas, but A. is thinly) and specere, spicere, to view.] To give a favorable turn 

led, and the Mohammedans ure to the Hindoosonly| toin commencing ;—a sense taken frum the Koman prac- 
as 1 to 20.—Chief cities. Bombay, Aurungabad, Poonah,| tice of perturming the auspicium, or inspection of birds, 
and Soolapoor. Many remarkable antiquities exist in| before they undertook any important Lusiness.- Webster, 
this province, as the temples and caves at Salsette, Ele- 1 a. Of, or having relation to, auspices. 
phanta, Ellora, &c. A. was formerly called Ahmednuggur,| Au'spice, n. | Fr. auspice ; Lat. auspicium , from ausper— 
and afterwards Dowilrtabad, from the cities so named avis, u bird, and speci, to observe.) Omens drawn from 
being in turn its capitals, under two dynasties, previ-| observing the actions of birds; augury.— See Avauny. 
ously to A. D. 1635; at which period Shah Jehan finally |—Favorable appearance ; patronage; protection; fortune; 
conquered and annexed it to the Mogul empire, used generally in the plural; as, under happy auspices. 
becoming eventually the favorite residence of Aurung-| Auspi’‘cial, a. Pertaining to auspices; relating to 

zebe, thus acquired its present appellation. prognostics. (x.) 

Auspi'cious, a. Having or bringing auspices, or 
omens of success; favorable; fortunate; propitious; 
prosperous; happy; as, an auspictons day. 

Auspi'ciously, adv. Happily; prosperously; favor- 
ably; propitiously. 

Auspi'ciousness, n. State or quality of being au- 
spicious; a state of hir promise; prosperity. 

Aus ea, A0, or Hawa'sa, formerly an important town 
of E. Alrica,in the country of Adel, 55 m. S. W. of Zeyla, 
on the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. The learned sheiks of 


AUSO 


Buder; 8. orn sod and on the W. by the Indian 
ocean. — Surface. Irregular, and mountainous toward 
the W., where the Ghauts attain a considerable height. 
That part of A. E of the Western Ghauts isa table-land 
at a general elevation of 1,800 ft. above sea-level; it 


within the dominions of the Nizam, on a tributary of 

the Godavery, 275 m. S. W. of Hyderabad, 176 m. E. N E. of 

Bombay, and 140 m. N.E. of Poonah. Itisan ancient and 

imposing city, and contains the royal palace of Aurung- 

zebe, and many other fine architectural remains of hi 
dynasty. A. isnow occupied Ly a British garrison. Pup. 

estimated ge ari 0 

urungzebe, atin & *,) known as the GREAT 

Mout, or — dh of Hindostan, u. 22. Oct. 1618. He 

was the son of Shah Jehan, and properly named Mo- the Mudaito tribes reside here, Pop. 6,000, 

hammed, but reevived froin his grandfather that of A. Aus tell. St. Bve AustLe, ST. 

* Ornament of the Throne”), by which he is known to Austen, Jane, a popular English novelist, B. in Hamp- 
istory. After deposing and imprisoning his father, and shire, 1775. Her principal works, as Sense and Sensilal- 

putting his brothers to death, A. in 1658, was crowned! tly, Pride and Prejudice, Mansfield Turk, and Emma, 

sole monarch of the great Mogul empire. Hislongreign| present the delineation of character of every-day Eng- 

was more remarkable for its internal policy than for its! lish domestic life. D. 1817. 

outward events, In some respects it may be compared Austen. in Western Virginia, a post-office of Preston co. 

to the reign of Louis XIV.of France. Both reigns were Aus ter, n. (Lat. uuster, the south; adry, hot, south 
wind.) The south wind. 

Austere, a. [Fr. austère; Gr. austérns, from aud, dd, 
to dry, or parch up; Lat. custerus] Making the tongue 
dry and rough: contracting or affecting the tongue; 
rough; acrid; sour to the taste; with astringency tw the 
palate, 

“ Th’ austere and pon'drous juices they sublime. — Blackmore. 

—Severe; harsh; stern; rigid: — in application to manner 
of judging, acting, living; as, an austere mouk, 

“Austere Saturulus, sa; 
From whence this wrath? or who controls thy sway? "— Pope. 

Austere'ly, adv. In an austere or rigid manner. 


* Hypocrites austerely talk 
“OF purity, aud place, aud innocence. "— Nilton, 

Austere’ness, n. Acerbity; roughness; acridity of 
taste. 

—Severity or harshness of manner; austerity; as, Th' 
austereness of my life.”—Shaka, 

Austerity, n. [Fr. austérité; Lat. au.] Au- 
stereness; severity of manners or life; strictness of dis- 
cipline; rigor. 

“ Let not austerity breed servile fear,” — Lord Roscommon. 

Aus‘terlitz, a small town of Moravia, on the Littawny 
13 m. S. E. of Brünn; pup. 3,671. In the vicinity, on 
Dec. 2, 1805, was 2 the ſumous battle that bears its 
name, between the French army of 80,000 men, com- 
manded by Napoleon, and the combined Russian and 
Austrian armies, numbering 84,000, under their rexpec- 
tive emperors; in which the former achieved a signal vic- 
tory. According to Alison, the aliies lust 30,000 in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, and the French, 12,000. The bat- 
tle was followed by an armistice, the terms of which 
were dictated by Napoleon; and immediately after, on the 
26th of December, Y the treaty of Presburg, which 
disastrously affected Austria. The battle of A. is some- 
times called the Batlle of the Three Emperors. — See 
Preseuna, NAPOLEON, Ac. 

Aus'terlitz, in Michigan, a t-village of Kent co., 


of unusual duration, and of unquestionable brilliancy. 
A. carried on many wars, conquered Golconda aud 


Fig. 243. — TOMBS OF THE KINGS OF GOLCONDA. 


Beejapoor, and subjugated the Mahrattas. The Mussul- 
mans of India still regard him as the greatest of their 
sovereigns. 4. died at Ahmednuggur, in the Deccan, 
Ast Feb., 1709, muster of 21 provinces, and of a revenue 
of abont $200,000,000, 

Au Sable, or Aux Sable, in J/linois, a township of 
Grundy co. 

Au Sable. or Aux Sable. Michigan, a post-town- 
ship and village of Josco co, The village is situate on 
Lake Michigan, at the mouth of a river of the same 
mame. 

Au Sable, in Naw Fork, a river of Essex co., which 
enters Lake Champlain about 15 m. S. of Plattsburg. 

—A township of Clinton co. on Grand River, about 10 m. NN E. of Grand Rapids, 

Au Sable Forks, in Nrw York, a small post-village | and 178 M. by N. of Detroit. 
in Jay township, Essex co., on Au Sable river, about 128| Aus‘terlits, in New York, a post-village and township 
m. N. of Albany. of Columbia co., 31 m. SS. KR of Albany, 

Aus’cultate, v. a. [Fr. ausculter; Lat. auscullare, ta Austin, St. See Augustine. 
listen.| To practise auscultation. Aus tin. in Ar/ansas, a village of Prairie co. 

Auscultation, n. Fr.; Lat, auscultatio, act of listen-| Austin, in Minois, a township of Macon co. 


ing.] . A mode of appreciating the different sounds Aus tin. in /ndiana, a post-village of Scott co, 33 m. 
which can be heard in the chest, especially in diseases) S. of Columbus. 
of the heart, lungs, Ac. A., when done by application of | Aas‘tin, in Jowa, a village of Fremont co., about 8 m. 
the ear to the chest, is termed immediate A. It receives! E. of the Missouri River 
the name of mediare A. when performed by the aid of Austin. in Michigan, a post-village of Oukland co. 
the instrument called a 38 one extremity of —A township of Sanilac co., ia bake Michigan; pop. 
which is applied to the ear, and the other to the chest} abont 360, 

Austin, in Minnesota, a post-township of Mower co., 
containing Austin, the county seat. 


of the patient —Dunglison. 
Aus'‘cultator, n. One who practises ansenltation. 
Auscul'tatory, a. Belonging, or having relation to —4 flourishing post-village, cap. of Mower co., on Red 
r river, 90 m. B. of Bt. Paul, and 40 m. S. W. of 
„ester. 


auscultation.— Dunglism. 
Auso'nians, [at. Ausones.] ( Hist.) An ancient people 
of the Italian peninsula, who appear to have been «| Austin, in Mississippi, a post- vil cap. of Tnnoca 
co., on the Mississippi, about 50 m. S. W. of Memphis. 
Austin. in Mis-ourt, a village of Atchison cu. 


branch of the great Oscan nation. According to Niebuhr, 
the Ausones and the Aurunci are identical. Suess Au 

A post-village of Cass co., about 50 m. 8.8.E. of Kansas 
City. 


runea, near the Liris, was in the centre of the country 
Austin. in Nevada, a mining town, cap. of Lander co. 


which they orenpied. Cales (Liry, viii. 10% Ausona, 
Minturne, and Vescia, were Ausonian cities. 

about 160 m. E. of Virginia City, at the E. base of the 
Toiyabe Mountaln. $ * 


Ausonius. Dreimvs Magnus son of a physician of 
Aus tin. in Tennessee, a village of Wilson co. 


Bordeaux, was born in the beginning of the 4th century 
Austin. in 7eras,a county in the S.E. part of the State. 


He devoted himself to the cultivation of letters. In 
A. D. 369, his reputation caused him to be selected by the 

Area, V50 sq. m. The Brazos river flows through the 
county, Which is also watered by the Bernard, Hast, West, 


Emperor Valentinian as titer to his son Gratian. In 
Middle, and Mill creeks, The soil is fertile toward the 


line falls near the margin of the yellow and green, about 
the position 1,259, on Kirchhoffs map, See SUPPLEMENT. 

Auro’ra (entre, in Minnesota, a village of Steele 
co., 27 m. S. by E. of Faribault. 

Auroral, a. Belonging to, or resembling the aurora, 
or anrora borentis. 

Auro’ra Mills, in Org, a post-village of Marion co., 
about 30 m, N. N. E. of Salem, 

Auro’raville, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Wau- 
shara co., 16 m. E. by S. of Wantoma. 

Auro-tel'lurite, n. ( Min.) An ore of tellurium, con- 
taining gold and silver. — Dana. 

Awram, n. [Lat] Gold. This name was applied by 
alchemists and chemists to many substances resembling 
gold in color or virtues, The most celebrated was an- 
rum polabhile, or gold dissolved and mixed with oll of 
rosemary, te be drunk, and esteemed asovereign remedy 
for curing all diseases. 

Aurum fulminans. Roe FULMINATE. 

Aurungabad’, [The “Place of the Throne,”) a large 
maritime prov. of the Deccan in Iindostan, comprised 

tly in the British presidency of Bengal, and partly 
the Nizam's dominions: principally between 159° and 
21° N. Lat, and 73° and 77° k. Lon. unded on the N. 
by the prov. of Gujerat, Candeish, and Berar; E. by | 


A. D. 377, he was appointed prætorian præfect of Italy, 
and of the Gauls in the following year, aud made consul 
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N., but sandy inthe 8 Prod. Cattle and sheep, butter, 
pouitry, Kc. Hoge are raised in large quautities, and 
almost without cust, owing to the abundance of feed. 
Cap. Bellville, Jp. 16,087. 

Auer, capital of Texas, And seat of justice of Travis co., 
on the Colorado river, about 230 m. W. N. W. of Galveston, 
It is a picturesque city, rapidly iucreasing in wealth and 
population, The capitol, situated upon an eminence, is 

ne Texus-marble structure. There are 7 churches, 
and 18 schools. Pop. in 1880, 10,960, 

Aus tinburgh, in Ohio, a post-village and township 
of Ashtabula co., 50 m. K N.E. of Cleveland, aud 10 trom 
Ashtavula Harbor on Lake Erie. 

Au- tin's Mills, in Tennessee, a P.O. of Hawkins co. 

Austintown, in Okio, a township of Mauoning co. ; 


pop. 1,948. 

5 in Missouri, a post- village of Livingston 
cu., L40 m. NW. of Jefferson City. 

Aus'tinville, in Zrnasylvania, a post-village of Brad- 
ford cu., about I8 m. S. by W. from Elmira, in New York. 

Aus'tinville, in Virginia, a village of Wythe co, lo 
m. K S. E. of Wytheville. 

Aus tle, St., or AustTELL, Sr., a town and parish of Corn- 
wall, Englund, 13 m. from Truro. Pup. about 11,000. In 
the neighborhood are extensive tin and copper mines, 

Aus'‘tral, . [Fr.; Lat. australis—auster, the south.) 
Southern; lying in, or belonging to the south. 

Austral Signs. (Astron.) An expression applied to 
the last 6 signs of the godiac, viz.: the autumnal signs 
Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius; and the winter signs 
Capricornus, Aquarius, and Pisces; because they lie to 
the south of the equinoctial. 

Australa‘sia, (“Southern Asia.“) aterm used by most 
modern geographers to denote the archipelago of islands 
lying between 35° N. aud 5% 8, Lat., and between 94° 
and 10% E. Lon.; the entire extent of which is estimated 
to be not much less than Europe, and forma the fifth 

t division of the piue: This term, however, is said, 
y sume, to be both politically meaningless, and geograph- 
ically incorrect. It is used in Great Britain to express 
her antipodean possessions in the aggregate. In this 
sense it comprises Australia (or New Holland), Tuama- 
nia (ur Van Denese Land), New Zealand, New Britain, 
New Ireland, the Solomon Islands, Ac. In the colo- 
nies themselves, the name A. is almost unknown, or 
when used, is iutended to embrace Australia and Tas- 
mania, rather than Australia and New Zealand. The 
latter islands are as far apart from each other as England 
and Massachusetts; and the distance frum Wellington, 
N. Z. to Sydney, (opposite ports,) is as great as that from 
Africa to Brazil. A. forms one of the three divisions of 
whatis termed Oceanica ; the other two being Pulynena, 
aud Mulaysia, or the ey, group of islands. For a 
general designation the British have adopted Australasia ; 
the French, Uceanica; and the Germans, Austrulia— 
The first discovery made by Europeans in this quarter 
of the globe was that of Papua (q. v.), by the Portuguese, 
in 151; and the first settlement that of the English, in 
1787. 

Australa’sian, a. Pertaining to Australasia. 

—n. A native, or an inhabitant of Australasia, 

Australia, (the “Southern region,“) formerly called 
New IIol AAN. The largest island in the world; so large, 
indeed, that it may be very properly termed a continent, 
It lies to the S. of Asia, between the Indian and Pacific 
oveaus; and is bounded on the N. by Torres Straits, the 
Ben of Timor, and the Papuas, or islands of New Guinea; 
on the E. by the R. Pacific; on the 8. by Bass's Strait, 
Tasmania, and the S. Pacific; and on the W. by the In- 
dian ocean, A. lies between 10° 3% and 30° 114’ 8. Lat., 
and extends from 11% 5’ to 153° 10 E. Lon, Its average 
length and breadth may be estimated at 2,500 and 1,800 
m. respectively. Area, estimated ut about 3,000,000 sq. 
m. The continent of A. is divided into ô different startes 
or territuries, all belonging to Great Britain, — viz., &. 
Austria, W. Australia (or Swan River), Queensland (or 
Moreton Bay), New South Wales, and Victoria, — Follow- 
ing out the plan laid down in our treatment of Asia (q.v.), 
we request the reader's reference to those several divisions 
(as they shall in their due places), for such geo- 
graphical and physical peculiarities of configuration as 
may belong to them; cuntenting ourselves here with a 

noramic view of the continent in its concrete form.— 

‘OPOGRAPHT. A. possesses a coast-line of 8,000 mi, which 
forms a great series of promontories, the chief of which 
are, vu the N., Capes Londonderry, Bougainville, Coburg. 
an Arnhem; N.E, York; E., Melville, bedford, Town- 
shend, Capricorn, Byron, Hawke, aud Howe; S., Wilson's 
Promontory, Capes Otway, Northumberland, Willough- 
v Jervis, and „ek; and on the W., Capes Leeuwin, 

aturaliste, Preston, und N.W. Cape. Notwithstanding 
the many excellent harbors found on its coasts, great 
indentations of the sea are in A. not numerous. Of such, 
the principal are the Gulfs of Carpentaria and Cambridge, 
on the N. and Spencer's Guif on the 8. The first has a 
breadth of 400 miles, and penetrates inland for a distance 
of nearly 700, while the last-named is in no part wider 
than 80, nor extends inland further than about 180 m. 
Shark’s Bay on the W., and Harvey'son the E., are of much 
smaller dimensions.—Straits, That of Torres, on the N., 
separates this continent from the island of New Guinea; 
on the 8. Bass's Strait intervenes between it aud Tas- 
mania.—Dese. The interior of this vast country has been 
only partially explored, and therefore cannot be fully 
and accurately described. It is, so far, understood to 
form an immense plain, composed mainly of sandy and 
Stony deserts, with here and there an oasis, or patch of 
vegetation, — Sturt, who, in 1845, explored it as 
far as Lat. 359338., and Lon, 138° E, describes the country 
as 4 concatenation ofsand-hills, ofa fiery red color; which 
wore finally lost iu a stony desert of seemingly boundless 
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— It is on the B. and E. const- land that the best 
soil, and most picturesque scenery, are found, In these 
portions of the continent are situate those extensive 
ture-lands, called downs, which are somewhat equivalent 
to the American prairies; on these grassy plains thon- 
sands upon thousands of cattle and sheep are reared; 
while the river-bottoms, again, have an unsu rich- 
ness of soil and vegetation, yielding abundant crops of 
grains and fruits. All these best lands of A. are already 
taken up by settlers; the continent has th; uarters 
the area of Europe, but it is doubtful if A. will ever be 
able to support u dense population throughout even half 
her limits, The central of A,, to the extent, perhaps, 
of half the entire continent, lies too far N. for winter 
rains, too far S. for tropical wet seasons, and in these vast 
solitudes agriculture may be pronounced impossible, and 
even sheep-farming difficult. Once in a while, « heavy 
winter rain falls in the interior; grass springs up. the 
gullies are filled, the up-country squatters make their 
fortunes, and ull goes on prosperously for a time, Two 
or three years of drought then follow, and all the more 
enterprising squatters are ruined; with n gain, however, 
sometimes, of a few thousand square miles uf country to 
civilization.— Mountains, The Australian Alps, or War- 
ragongs, the Blue Mountains, and the Liverpool Range, 
form the principal mountain-chain. This system extends 
from Wilsons Promontory on the S., and terminates at 
Cape York,on Torres Straits. The culminating point of 
the Blue Mountains is Mount York, an altitude of 3,292 
feet above the sea. The loftiest summits of the Liver- 
pool Range are compnted at from 4,000 to 7,000 ft., while 
Mount Kosciusko, in the Australian Alps, attains a max- 
imam elevation of 6,500 ft, commanding a coup dail of 
7,000 eq. m, of country. On the S. const, are the Austra- 
lian Grampians, connecting with the Australian Pyre- 
nees, which, starting from Portland Bay, and skirting} 
the coast, take a course to the N., and ultimately form a) 
junction with the Australian Alps. In the S., still 
another mountain-chain is found, which, rising at Cape | 
Jervis, advances N., and becomes lost in the depression 
of Lake Torrens, Among these mountains are traced 
many evidences of an extinct volcanic system- Rivers. 
Of these, the most noticeable are the Murray, which 
great stream reevives the Darling, Custlereagh, Peel, 
Macquarie, Bogan, Lachlan, and Murrumbidgee. The 
extent of the basin drained by this fluvial system is not 
accurately known. Falling into the Pacific on the E 
are the Hunterand Hawkesbury rivers; the Blackwood | 
and Glenelg empty into it on the S.; while on the W., 
embouching into the Indian ocean, are the Swan and the 
Canning, with the Adelaide, the Liverpool, and the Alli- 
“ator rivers on the N.— Lakes. The largest inland sheet 
ater is Lake Tor in the S., which is estimated tu 
have an entire length of 400 m., with an average breadth 
of from 15 to 20. In the dry senson, however, this lake 
is little better than a salt-marsh. Lakes Victoria and 
Dambeling may also be mentioned; the first, traversed 
by the Murray river, being also in the S.; and the latter, 
(discovered in 1843,)in the W. division of the continent. 
Bot, Our knowledge of the Jwa of A. ia, ns yet, circum- 
scribud. Parta in the W. and S. may be found teeming | 
with a luxuriant and even gigantic vegetation, forming, 
in paom, bowers of almost tropical density of growth, 
and beauty of eflorescence, The finest ornament of the 
Australian forest is the fern-tree, (see fig. on p. IU.) which, 
when it has reached a height of 15 to 20 feet, throws out 
in every direction gigantic leaves measuring 4 to 6 feet. 
On the E. and N. shores, where the vegetation is more 
Indlian-like, the palm flourishes in juxtaposition with the 
rarer examples of the tropical arboretum, It is affirmed 
that one-eighth of all the known species of vegetables 
are peculiar to A. — Zl. The wild avimals of the Aus- 
tralian continent are not so numerous as they are pecu- 
liar: such as the kangaroo, wombat, dingo or wild dog, 
and the ornithorhynchus, which is one of the most re- 
markablo animals i existence, being aquatic in its habits, | 


Fig. 244, — THE ORNITHORHYNORUS. 


and n layer of eggs. Within the last few years, hares 
and rabbits have been introduced from Europe; and the 
latter, especially, has become so acelimatized. that its 
fecundity has got to be, at the present time, a serions 
nuisance to the farming interest of the cnuntry The 
domestic breeds of animals are much the same as those 
of Europe and America; sheep is, par excellence, the 
staple stock, producing annnally vast quantities of the 
finest wool, The Alpaca hae been introduced, and ma 

prove a valuable addition to the ovine wealth of the he 
onists, The birds of A. are as peculiar, almost, as some 
of the animals. Among them are the emu (or Austra- 
lian ostrich), the black swan, und kind of thrash known 
as the laughing-jachass, The bird of paradise abounds 


in the N., and rivalling it in gorgeous plumage are the 
rifle bird, the lyre-bird, and the ring-oriole. Game-birds, 
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as the pheasant and partridge, have become acclimatized 
Of reptiles, the most formidable are the alligator, abound- 
ing in the N.; many kimis of serpents, more or less 
venomous, as the diamond snake, the black, gray, brown, 
yellow, und whip snakes: and scorpions, centipedes, and 
tarantulas, Wish is fuund in great plenty ail along the 
coasts. — Clim, The climate is, in general, dry and healthy, 
except during the winter rains, which are of but brief 
duration, Excessive droughts ure, as before stated, the 
prevuiling druwbuck to the prosperity of the country. 
Pred, Sheep-farming ie the stuple industry of A., and is 
conducted on the most giguntic scale, some squatters 
owning as many as 500,000 sheep. Asa necessary result, 
wool forme the leading article of export. Wheat, maize, 
and the commoner cereals; fruits, tobacco, flax, «ugar, 
&c., are ulso extensively cultivated.— Min. The t dis- 
coveries of guld in New S. Wales, in 1850, and in Vic- 
toria, in 1552, have eclipsed all other mining operations. 
The yearly value of gold exp., on av. of 30 years (1851- 
1880), has been $40,000,000. Tin, lead, and tg also 
abound; the Burra-Burra mines yielding annually large 
returns of the latter metal. Coal, slate, potter's clay, aud 
statuary-marbies are also found in quantities. — b. 
The aborigines are of the Papuan Negro rare; of a deep 
coffee-colcr; nomad character; disgusting in their habits; 
and blindly superstitious, — believing in a kind of Feti- 
chism represented by two wooden deities, named A 

(good), and Fttoyan (bad), respectively. Like other axy- 
ages, they are frequently at war among themselves, 
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Fig. 245. — NATIVE AUSTRALIAN. 


though they shrink from encountering even the smallest 
number of Europeans. Their weapons are, mostly, the 
spear, or assagat, and the boomerang (q. v., a weapon 
of an entirely unique character. These natives are de- 
creasing in number; and will, without doubt, rapidly 
become extinct in the course of a few years, before the 
steady advance of the European races, e colonization 
of A, has been extremely rapid. In 1830, her lation 
was under 40,000; in 1870 it nambered 1, 54. und 
2,000,000 (estimated) in 1878, the yearly increase dur- 
ing the last ten years being five per cent., without 
any marked tendency to a larger increase in years to 
come, Sinall as are the populated portions of Australia, 
when compared with the corresponding divisions of the 
United States, this country, nevertheless, is a vast one. 
The part of Queensland alrendy settled is 6 times larger 
than Great Britain. South A. and West A. are each of 
them nearly as large as British India, while Victoria is 
only the 34th part of the continent; but of these colonies 
the greatest part is desert. and, owing principally to the 
want of water, the inner part of the country seems ab- 
solntely unfit for cultivation. Morally and intellectnally, 
at all events, A. is thriving. A literature is springing up, 
and a national character is being grafted on the good 
English stock.— Religion. Of the religious aspect of A. 
little need be said, Wesleyanism, Catholicism, and Pres- 
byterianism, are stronger than all other forms of belief, 
and the general mingling of conflicting races extends to 
the religious edifices of this land. In Melbourne alone 
may be seen in close proximity to one another the grace- 
ful Wesleyan church, the Chinese Joss-house, and the 
Catholic cathedral. In A. the admixture of blood is as 
yet small. In S. Australia, where it is most to be found, 
the Catholics and Wesleyans divide between them the 
preponderance of inhabitants, The Church of England, 
or Anglicanism, is naturally strongest in New 8. Wales, 
where the colonists are most exclusively of English ex- 
traction.—Com, The bulk of the trade of A. is naturally 
with Great Britain, its yearly average for the five years, 
1876-1880, being 155,000,000. The commercial iuter- 
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course of A. with the U. S. is relatively small. For the 
5 years, 1876-1580, the value of our yearly exports to 
the several Australian provinces averaged $5,000,000, 
while our imports scarcely reached $700,000. It appears 
from a general view of Australian progress in the last 
20 years, that the provinces less rich in gold than Vic- 
toria have been enabled to advance in prosperity by 
other means. Wool cuntiuues the great staple of 4. 
But New South Wules, possessing both coal and iron, 
is becoming a seat of mauutactures; while Queensland 
is also favored with much mineral wealth, including 
tin. Meantime South A., besides its production of 
copper and a fair share of wool, has become the great 
wheat growing province of the continent.—H1sTuRy. 
The first authentic knowledge of A. was acquired in 
1606, from Torres, a Spanish voyager, who, passing 
through the strait that now bears his name, discovered 
the N. part of the continent. The Dutch continued to 
be the chief explorers fur the next 40 years, and be- 
tween 1642 and 1644, Tasman completed the discovery 
of a large portion of the A. const, together with Van 
Dieman's Land, or, as it is now very properly termed, 
Tasmania. The Dutch gave to different sections of their 
newly found country the names of Carpentaria, De 
Witt's Land, Arnhem's Land, &c. It was late betore 
the English people eutered on the path of Australasian 
discovery: but when they did, they followed it with 
characteristic energy. Dampier, between 1654 and 1690, 
explored and completed a survey of the W. aud N.W. 
coasts. Wallis, Carteret, and Cook succeeded to his ex- 
ploratorial career, and the latter, in 1770, traced the 
whole E. coast of the continent. In 1788, the British 
established a colony at Sydney, and also a penal settle- 
ment. During successive years, new discoveries iu 4. 
were made by quite a host of explorers, as Buss, Flin- 
ders, Oxley, King, Sturt, Mitchell, Grey, Eyre, Lander, 
Leichardt, and Roe. On the 8th of May, 1851, Har- 

aves discovered the existence of gold in Ophir, near 

thurst, in the colony of Victoria, The local govern- 
ment claimed the right of search for the precious metal 
on behalf of the crown on the 17th; and, before two 
days had ela the Ophir diggings had a population 
of 60U miners. Dr. Kerr, in one day, July léth, discov- 
ered a cwt. of gold, and at the end of 1557, the total 
value of the article derived from A. had amounted to 
$330,677,420. During the years 1855-62, this continent 
was further explored by Gregory, Stuart, Burke, Wills, 
and McKinley, twoof whom, Stuart and McKinley, suc- 
ceeded, in 1862, in traversing, with great difficulty and 
privation, the entire continent from S. to N. In 1864, 
the colonists obtained from the English government the 
abolition of the penal system as regarded the transpor- 
tatiou of convicts to their country, The uninterrupted 
and rapid progress of the country since that time was 
made known to the world in the two International Ex- 
hibitious held at Sydney in 1579-1880, and ut Melbourne 
in 1880-1881. More specific information on the separate 
colonies of A. are given under their respective names. 
—Much interesting information concerning the early 
history of A. will be found in J. E. Tenison Wood's 
History of the Discovery and Exploration of Australia, 
London, 1865; and in C. Wentworth Dilke's Greater 
Britain, London, 1808,—See New Souta WALLS, p. 1771; 
QucENSLAND, p. 2007; AUSTRALIA, SOUTH, p. 209; Vic- 
TORIA, p. 2451; WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 2490; &c. 

Austra'lia, in Mississippi, a post-office ot Bolivar co. 

Austra lian, . Pertaining to Australia. 

—n. A native or denizen of Australia. 

Aus'tralize, v.n. To tend toward the south, as one 
pole of a maguet.— Worcester. 

Austra’‘sia, (the East Kingdom.“) The name given, 
under the Merovingians, to the eastern possessions of 
the Franks, embracing Lorraine, Belgium, and the right 
bank ot the Rhine. These districts, thickly inhabited 
by Franks, and forming the connection with the German 
mother-country, were of great importance at the time 
of the rise of the Frankish power. A. was allotted to 
Thierry I on the death of his father Clovis I., a. D. 511. 
Siegbert I. transterred the capital from Rheims to Metz, 
in 561. It was united to Neustria by Clotaire II. in 
613, and separated from it by Dagobert I. iu 622. Charles 
Martel annexed it to his dominious in 737. Carloman 
received A. on the death of Charles Martel in 741, aud 
Charlemagne annexed it to his empire in 772, From 
this time the division of the Frankish kingdom into A. 
and Neustria lost its political importauce. 

Austria (Archduchy of), or, as it is frequently 
termed, the * Hereditary States,” forms the two prov- 
iuces called, respectively, UPPER AUSTRIA, and LOWER 
AUSTRIA, belonging to the Austrian empire. It is bound- 
ed N. by Bohemia and Moravia; E. by Hungary; S. by 
Styria and Carinthia; and W. by Bavaria and Salzburg. 
The river Enns divides the two provinces into which A. 
is divided, and which have an area of 11, 612 g. m. A. 
(or Austria P, oper) has a fertile soil, and is for the most 
part well cultivated, yielding excellent crops of wheat, 
oats, and barley, It also possesses large forests and 
vineyards,the latter producing annually about 25,000,000 
gullons of wine.— Min. Gold, silver, lead, copper, iron, 
alum, arsenic, and graphite.—Manf. Woollens, cottons, 
and fabrics of flax.—Chief Towns. Vienna (the capital of 
the empire), Linz, and Wiener-Neustadt. Pop. 2,590,020. 

Aus'tria, or, more correctly, Austria-Hungary, 
an empire in the southern portion of Central Kurope, 
lying between 9° and 26° E Lon, and 42° and 51° N. 
Lat., and thus extending through 17 degrees of lon, 
and 9 degrees of lat. With the exception of the isl- 
ands in the Adriatic, and the narrow projecting tract 
of Dalmatia, it forms a compact region of country, but 
of an irregular shape. It ranks third in extent among 
the countries of Europe (after Kussia and Sweden), 
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and fourth in point of pop. (after Russia, the German 
Empire, and France). This empire—exclusive of the 
Turkish provinces annexed in 1878, but as yet (1881) not 
formally incorporated with it—is divided into 19 prov- 
inces, whose area and pop., according to the latest 
official information, are as follows: 


Area in 
Eng. 29. 


| Provinces. 


GAA Monancur: 
(Cis-lesthan countries.) 


Austria (Lower)... 
Austria (Upper 


VIENNA. 
Linz. 
Salzburg. 
Gratz, 
Klagenfurt. 
e 467,996) Lay buch. 
Coastland; (Gertz. 

Gradisca, Istria, and 

Trieste) . 
Tyrol and Vorarlberg 
Bohemia... 


622,899 Trieste. 
895,658| Innsbruck. 
5,361,506| Prague. 
2,079,826 
2558.16 Brünn. 
6,000, 325 Lemberg. 
543,515|Czeruowitz. 
467,534) Zara. 


Bukowina... 
Dalmatia.. 

Kinepom or Hungary. 
(Trans-leithan countries.) 
Hungary 
Croatia and Slavonia 
Transylvania.. 
Town of Fiume. . . 


Total. . . 


Tuxxisu Provinces. 
Placed under Austrian 
administration by the 
Treaty of Berlin. 

Bosnia. . 
Herzegovina... 
Novi-Bazar . — 


Total. 


11,532,810) Pesth 
1,821,913] A gram. 
2,191,632 Klausenburg. 

18,171 Temesvar. 


3.7, 127,966 


16,417] 862,202 Bosna-Serai. 
4,308 207,970 Mostar. 
3,572 142,000 Novi-Bazar. 


——. 24,247] 1,212,172 


GENERAL Desc.—The empire of A. exhibits every vari- 
ety of surface; and the geographical features and phys- 
ical characteristics of the many countries comprised 
within its limits are so various and individually peculiar, 
that we shall here but group together the more salient 
features of their natural appearance as a whole. By 
referring the reader to the several divisions aud states 
as they will appear under their alphabetical heads in 
this work, we shall better present a more intelligi- 
ble and succint account of their special topograph- 
ical attributes.— Mountains, The principal mountain 
systems are: 1, The Hercyno-CarpaVuan chain, which 
divides the regious of the German Ocean and Baltic Sea 
from those of the Black Sea and the Mediterranean. Ris- 
ing in Switzerland, this range traverses the Vorarlberg 
and Bavaria to the N.E. frontier of Bohemia, where it 
throws out an offshvot called the Erzgebirge, stretching 
into the latter country, and iuto Saxony. Proceeding 
S. W., this chain runs, under the name of the Boiwmiun 
Forest, nearly to the Danube, where, dividing Moravia 
from Bohemia, it sends out a branch into Silesia, called 
the Rwsengebirge. The central Carpathians extend 
through Hungary as far as the sources of the Save and 
Dniester, and their eastern link covers N.E. Hungary, 
the Bukowine, and Transylvania. 2. The second mouu- 
tain range, covering a larger tract of country, and pos- 
sessing more elevated summits than the Carpathian 
chain, divides the region of the Mediterranean from that 
of the Black Sea; it stretches in three chains from the 
frontiers of Switzerland and Italy, which, through the 
Tyrol, run nearly parallel to each other, Its summits, 
above the line of 8,000 feet, are covered with eternal 
snow. The central chain takes a N.E. direction through 
Styria into Hungary; the northern covers Northern l'y- 
rol and the greater portion of Austria Proper; the 
southern strikes out from S. Tyrol into Italy, and pass- 
ing through Illyria and Croatia, joius the Balkan in 
Bosnia. Three important branches spring from the lat- 
ter chain, one of which, called the Bakony Forest, pen- 
etrates Hungary; a 2d divides the region of the Drave 
from the valley of the Save; and the 3d, stretching 
along the Adriatic through Dalmatia, forms the range 
called Montenegro, from its black color.— Valleys and 
Plains, The chief valleys are situated in the S. prov- 
inces, principally in Tyrol, Salzburg, Styria, and Illyria. 
Large plaius are also found forming the basins of the 
principal rivers, as those of Vienna, the two great plains 
ot Hungary, and the plain of the Vistula in Galicia— 
Rivers and Lakes. The more noticeable rivers are those 
of the Danube, with its numerous affluents; the Oder, 
Vistula, Dniester, and Adige. The Rhine bounds the 
extreme W. frontier of the empire for a small portion 
of its course. The principal lakes are those of Atter- 
Gmtinden or Traun, Hallstadt, and Augsee, Monelsce, 
and the Neusiedler and Balaton lakes in Upper Hun- 
gary.—Cam. Four distinct climates are found within 
the limits of this empire. The air is for the most part 
clear and salubrious, but the heats of summer and the 
colds of winterare both in extremes. Heavy rains occur 
in Tyrol and Vorarlberg, while, on the other hand, 
Hungary and Dalmatia often suffer from excessive 
drought.—Nat. Prod. and Min. Gold and silver, iron, 


conl, salt, titan, tellurium, precious stoucs; about 100 
A. pos-| 


kinds of marble; quartz, and porcelain clays. 
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Besses many famous mineral springs, as those of Carls- 
bad, Toplitz, Marienbad, & -. All the common do- 
mestic animals are indigenous. The brown bear roams 
in the Alps and the Carpathians, along with the wolf and 
the lynx. The chamois, red and fallow deer, wild boars, 
and many varieties of feathered game, are objects of 
the chase. Henis of small wild horses formerly ranged 
in Hungary. The golden eagle inhabits Slavonia, and 
other large species are tuund in the Rhetian and Noric 
Alps.— Bot. and Veg. Prod. All kinds of cereal and oul- 
tivated grasses, vines, flax, hemp, tobacco, hops, saffron, 
galls, and un immense variety of fruits, &c. The forests 
are of vast extent and great value. Beech, pine, larch, 
alder, and oaks of gigantic size abound.—ZJnhub. The 
Austrian Empire naturally comprisesa greater variety of 
races, religions. and languages than, perhaps, any other 
of the great divisions of Europe. Of the first, we may 
mention Germans, Bohemians, Moravians, Slavacks, 
Magyars, Poles, Russians, Slavonians, Croats, Servians, 
Bulgarians, Italians, inclusive of Latins and Hiauls, 
Eastern-Romans, Jews, and Gypsies. The state religion 
is the Roman Catholic, but there are, besides, vast num- 
bers who profess the doctrines of the Greek and United 
Greek churches, Lutheranism, Calvinism, Unitarianism, 
Judaism, &c. The German, Slavonic, and Hungarian 
(or Magyar), are the ruling languages, each with their 
distinct sub-languages or dialects The most advanced 
of the populations are those of the German provinces, 
while the Dalmatians stand on the lowest footing of 
civilization in Europe.—Gov. Since the year 1867, the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy forms a bipartite state, 
consisting of a German, or! Cis-leithan,’ monarchy, and 
a Magyar, or ‘Trans-leithan, kingdom, the former 
officially designated as Austria, and the latter as Hun- 
gary. Each of the two countries has its own parlia- 
ment, ministers, and government, while the connecting 
ties between them consists in the person of the heredit- 
ary sovereign, in a common army, navy, and diplomacy, 
and in a controlling body known as the Delegations. 
The Delegations form a parliament of 120 members, one- 
half of whom are chosen by and represent the legis- 
lature of Austria, and the other half that of Hungary. 
‘Their jurisdiction 18 limited to foreign affairs and war, 
on which they have a decisive vote. Each of these has 
its own executive department, the finances of the two 
being in charge of a third. The constitution of Austria 
was put in force in Dec, 1867. Its main features are a 
double Legislature, consisting, first, of the Provincial 
Diets, representing the various states of the monarchy, 
and secondly, a Central Diet, called the Reichsrath, or 
Council of the Empire. The Provincial Diets are com- 
petent to make laws concerning local administration, 
The Reichsrath, or Congress, consists of an Upper anda 
Lower House. The Upper House Herrenhaus) is 
formed, Ist, of the princes of the Imperial family who 
are of age; 2d, of a number of nobles possessing large 
landed property,in whose families the dignity is heredi- 
tary; 3d, of the archbishops, ten in number, and 
bishops, seven in number, who are of princely title, 
inherent to their episcopal seat; and 4th, of any other 
life-members nominated by the emperor, on account of 
being distinguished in art or science, or who have 
rendered signal services to Church or State, The Lower 
House (Abgeordnetenhaus), consists of about 350 meme 
bers, elected for 6 years by the direct vote of all citizens 
possessed of a small property qualification —The con- 
stitution of the eastern part of the Empire, or the 
Kingdom of Hungary, dates from the foundation of 
the kingdom, about 595, There exists no charter, or 
constitutional code, but in place of it are fundamental 
statutes, published at long intervals of time. The 
present sovereign, on the 8th of June, 1867, swore to 
maintain the Constitution, and was crowned King of 
Hungary. The legislative power rests conjointly in the 
King and the Diet, or Reichstag. The latter consists 
of an Upper and a Lower House, the first known as the 
House of Magnates, and the second as the House of 
Representatives. The House of Magnates was composed 
of about 700 Princes, Archbishops, Bishops, Peers, and 
dignitaries of Hungary. The House of Representatives, 
consisting of about 450 members, of representatives of 
the nation, elected for 3 years by the vote of all ciizens, 
of full age, who pay direct’ taxes.— Fin. The revenue 
and expenditure of A, Proper are very intricate, and 
show generally large deficits. In 1880 the total amt. 
of the debt of A.—including that of the whole Empire, 
exclusive of the special debt of Hungary—was $1,500,214, 
575, besides a floating debt esti. at $525,000,000. The 
total annual interest was $66,648,000. To this Hungary 
contributed $15,087,635, as per agreement made in May, 
1565, by the Delegations and the govt. of the A. and H. 
parts of the monarchy, by which ZZ. had to pay 30 per 
cent. towards the common debt. This was renewed 
with some modifications in 1877. From May, 1S6S, all 
loans were male separately by either A.or H. The 
special debt of H. in 1850 was $217,000,000.—A, and N. 
The army, as actually organized, is, on a peace footing, 
Infantry, 144,440; Cavalry 7193; Artillery, and other 
troops, 59,382; total, ~ 2. War footing, Intantry, 
571,092; Cavalry, 58.794; Artillery, and other troops, 
141,670; total, 771,556. The general staff, in 1880, com- 
prised 2 fleld-marshals, 23 generals of infantry and 
cavalry; and 166 generals of division and brigade. The 
military forces of the whole empire are divided into the 
Line, the Landwehr (or militia), and the Landsturm. 
The regiments of the Line are under the control of the 
Minister of War of the empire, and the Landwehr under 
that of the Austrian and Hungarian ministers of war. 
A. has H fortresses of the Ist and zd rank: of which 
Pola, on the Adriatic, is the chief naval fortress and 
arsenal of the ewpire, The navy consists ot öl steamers 
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and 10 sailing-vessels. Of the steamers, 14 were iron- 
clads, carrying a total of 132 guns, and the others gener- 


] 


ally of small dimensions, chiefly for coast defence. This | 


navy is commanded by 40% officers and cadets, and 
manned by 5,771 sailors.—Com. Nearly two-thirds of 
the commerce of the empire is carried on with Germany: 
next to which the chief share is absorbed by Turkey.— 
Erp. Grain and flour, hemp, tallow, beads, oil, quick- 
silver, wool, &c.—Imp, The principal are cotton, 
woollen and other manufactured goods. Valne of im- 
ports in 1879, $289,000,000; exports $349,000,000. The 
commercial intercourse of A. with the U. 8. is very 
small; and it appears in the official returns even smaller 
than it is in reality, owing to the geographical position 
of the empire, which necessitates the transit of many 
American and Anstrian goods through other countries, 
as the imports and exports of which they come to ficure. 
The commercial marine of A. consisted, in 1879, of 7,538 
vessels, forming an aggregate of 331,287 tons, of which 
98 were steamers. The Austrian Lloyds, of Trieste (the 
principal seaport of the empire), absorb the greatest 
part of the trade of A. with the East. This Co. owns 
a large fleet of steamers. The total length of railroads 
in the Empire, open to traffic and under construction, is 
11,885 m.. of which 8,693 m. are in A. proper, and 5,192 
m.in Hungary. There are in A. 20,875 m., and in Hun- 
pry 8.329 m. of telegraph lines.—H1st. Noricum, border- 
ngon Pannonia, and made a Roman prov. h. O. 15, was the 
original seat of the Austrian empire. The two provinces 
of Noricum and Pannonia consisted of the extensive ter- 
ritories between the Inn, the Save, and the Danube. 
During the decline of the Roman empire, Noricum was 
overrun by various barbarian tribes, and one of these, the 
Avari, having penetrated into Bavaria, was defeated and 
driven across the Raal by Charlemagne, in 791 and 796. 
A colony was placed in the territory from which they 
had been driven, and it was called the Eastern Mark, or 
Ostreich, whence its present name. On the division of 
the empire, in 843, it was annexed to Bavaria. The 
Hungarians took it in 900, but it was wrested from them 
by Otho L in 955. Leopold L, grandson of Adalbert of 
Bamberg. was made Margrave of Austria in 954; and 
one of his successors, Leopold IIL, obtaining Bavaria in 
1139, the two provinces were again united. Frederick I., 
(Barbarossa, adding to it the province west of the Enns, 
erected it into a separate duchy in 1156, and bestowed it 
upon Henry IX., who had previously resigned his for- 
mer duchy of Bavaria. The extinction of the male branch 
of the ducal line in 1246 was the beginning of a long 
anarchy, which ended, on Nov. 25, 1276, by the resigna- 
tion of Ortocar IL, in favor of Rodolph of Hapsburg, from 
whom is derived the power of the great House of Haps- 
burg, which has ever since ruled Austria. In 1307, the 
Swiss revolted, and after a lengthened contest achieved 
their independence. The marriage, 18th Aug., 1477, of 
Maximilian, son of the Emperor Frederick IIL, with 
Mary, daughter and heiress of Charles the Bold, the last 
Duke of Burgundy, brought to the House of Austria all 
the rich inheritance of the latter in the Low Countries, 
Franche Comté, and Artois. Another marriage opened 
to the House of Austria the succession to the Spanish 
monarchy. including its vast possessions in Italy and the 
New World. And Ferdinand I., having married, in 1521, 
Anne, sister of Louis, King of Hungary and Bohemia, 
succeeded, on the death of the latter at the battle of 
Mohacz, in 1526, to these States. Charles V., the most 


powerfal monarch of this Imperial House, concluded, in 
1622, a treaty with his brother Ferdinand, by which he 
assigned to him the hereditary possessions of the family 
in Germany. The great power and ambition of the prin- 
ces of this race excited a well-founded alarm among the 
other European powers. For a lengthened period the 
whole politics of Enrope, its alliances, and its wars, had 
little other object than the humbling of the Austrian 
power. This was the motive of the Thirty Years’ War, 
terminated by the treaty of Westphalia, in 1648, which 
secured the independence of the different Stutes of the 
Germanic empire, and the free exercise of the Protestant 
religion. In 1699, the Turks were finally expelled from 
Hungary; and the genius of Prince Eugene guve the 
Austrians an ascendency over the Ottomans, which they 
have ever since preserved. On the 20th Oct., 1740, the 
male line of the House of Hapsburg terminated by the 
death of the Emperor Charles VI., whose only daughter, 
Maria Theresa (q. v.), gave her hand to Duke Francis I., 
of Tus any, of the House of Lorraine: who thereby be- 
came the founder of the present dynasty of Hapsburg- 
Lorraine. Shortly after the accession of Maria Theresa 
and her consort, Frederick the Great, of Prussia, seized 
upon the greater part of Silesia. The recovery of this 
province was the principal object of A. and her allies in 
the Seven Years’ War. Silesia was, however, finally 
ceded to Prussia, 5th Feb., 1763. Joseph II. afterwards 
acquired Galicia from Poland, and Bukowina from Tur- 
key. It would be unnecessary, even if our limits ad- 
mitted of it, to detail the fluctuations of the Austrian 
prr from the breaking out of the French revolution, 
n 1789, to the downfall of Napoleon I., in 1815. Suffice 
it, that, on the establishment of the Confederation of the 
Rhine, in 1806, Francis I. laid down the dignity of 
German emperor, held by his family for 500 years, and 
assumed the title of “ Kaiser,” or Emperor of Austria. 
At the close of the great European struggle, in 1815, A. 
was left as powerful as ever, the loss of the Low Coun- 
tries being fully compensated for by the acquisition of 
the Italian provinces of Lombardy and Venice. In the 
revolutionary period of 1848-9, Hungary, aroused by the 
eloquence and energy of Kossuth, (Fig. 246,) made a de- 
termined but unsuccessful attempt to recover its inde- 
pendence. In 1859, a short but sanguinary and decisive 
war broke out between A. and France and Italy; the re- 


sult of which, after the battle of Solferino, was the ces- 
sion by A. of her Lombard provinces to Italy, by the 
treaty of Villafranca, July 11th.—The death of Ferdi- 
nand VII., king of Denmark (Nov, 15th, 1863), gave rise 


Fig. 246. — KOSSUTH. 
to a general ferment in Germany on the subject of the 


duchies of Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg. Not- 
withstanding the treaty of London (1852), which fixed 


Molière avec ses Amis, ou le Souper d Auteuil. — While 
the physician Gendron wus in possession of this house, 
he was visited by his friend Voltaire, who wrote the fol- 
lowing inscription for it:— Sous le nom de Buileau ces 
lieu virent Horace ; Esculape y parait sous celui de Gen- 
dron. Madame Helvetius, finally, occupied it. Her even- 
ing parties here were celebrated. All who were dis- 
tinguished in the walks of literature or of active life, 
were always welcome, whether French or foreigners. 
All were without restraint. Her society was therefore 
called La S-ciété libre des Egoistes. In 1798 or 1799, Bona- 
pat here became acquainted with several men of 
iberal minds, and often used to walk with the cele- 
brated owner in her garden. She soon perceived his 
soaring ambition, and said to him one day with a smile, 
“ Fous ne vous doutez pas combien on peut trouver de 
bonheur dans trois arpents de lerre.” 

Authen'tic, Authen'tical, a. [Fr. authentique, 
from Gr. authentikos, from authent-és, auto-entés, one who 
does anything with his own hand.) Having a genuine 
original or authority; having the author or authority 
clearly ascertained; - applied to things; as, an authentic 
document. 

She joy'd m' authentick news to hear, 
Of what she guess d before with jealous fear.”—Cowley. 


—Not counterfeit; of approved authority; trustworthy; 


genuine; true; warranted; as, an authentic writer. 
But censure’s to be understood 
The aufhentick mark of the elect." — Swift. 
Authentic Act. (Law.) An act which has been exe 
cuted before a notary or other public officer authorized 
to execute such functions, or which is testified to by a 
public seal, or has been rendered public by the authority 
of a competent magistrate, or which is certified as being 
a true copy of a public register. — Bouvier. 
Authen ‘tically, adv. In an authentic manner; hav- 
ng the genuine authority. 


the succession to the Danish crown, and was signed by Authen’ticaln „ u. Authenticity ; the quality of 


Austria and Prussia, they laid claim to the duchies as 


being authentic. (x.) 


part of Germany, and their troops crossed the Schleswig Authenticate, v.a. To render authentic. 


frontier (Feb. Ist, 1862). The Danes, after a short but 
heroic stand, were forced to succumb. (Contin. p. 208.) 


—To prove authentic; to establish by ascertaining the real 
or original author or authority; as, to authenticate a 


Chronological Table of the Sovereigns of Austria, (House book. 


of Hupsburg.) 

DUKES OF AUSTRIA. 

1365. Albert III., and Leo- 
pold II. 

138. Albert III. (alone.) 

1395. Albert IV.. William I. 
and Leopold III. 


1276. Rodolph I. 

1282. Rodolph IL, and Al- 
bert I. 

1290. Albert I. (alone.) 

1308. Frederick L, and Leo- 
pold L 

1326. Frederick I. (alone.) 

1330. Albert II., and Otto. 

1339. Albert II. (alone.) 

1358. Rodolph II. (IV.) 


Germany in 1438, by the 
title of Albert II. 


VI., and digismund. 
ARCHDUKES OF AUSTRIA, AND EMPERORS OF GERMANY. 
1493. Maximilian I. 1705. Joseph I. 


1519. Charles I“ the Fifth.” 1711. Charles II. 

1556, Ferdinand I. 1740. Maria Theresa. 
1564. Maximilian IT. 

1576. Rodolph IL (V.) Huse of Barg- Iarram: 


Matthins. 
Ferdinand IT. 
Ferdinand III, 
Leopold I. 
EMPERORS OF AUSTRIA. 
1804. Aug. 11, Francis I. cated the imperial crown 
resigned the title of Em- of Germany. 
peror of Germany, and 1835. Ferdinand IV. 
assumed that of Emperor 1848. Dec. 2d, Francis Jo- 
of Austria. — Ang. 6th, seph I. 
1806, he formally abdi- 
Aus'tria, (House of.) See ÀUSTRIA. 
Austria. (Lower and Upper.) See AUSTRIA, 
Ancupvonv OF. 
Aus’trian, a. [Ger. Oesterreich, Eastern kingdom.) Per- 
taining to Austria. 


1611. 
1619. 
1637. 
1657. 


1780. Joseph II. 
1790. Leopold IL 
1792. Francis I. 


—n. A native, or an inhabitant of Austria. 


Aus.tromancy n. [Lat. auster, and Gr. manteia, 

prophecy.) Soothsaying, or predicting events from a 
study of the winds, 

Aatancur’ry, or AvTANcURAY, a seaport of British 
India, in the presidency of Madras, 11. m. E. of Ramnad. 

Autau’ga, in Alabama, a creek entering Alabama 
river from the N. abont 12 m. W. of Montgomery. 

A co., bounded S. and E. by Alabama anid Cooke rivers, 
and also drained by Autanga and Mulberry creeks. Surf. 
generally hilly; sil, fertile; cap. Kingston; pop. 11,623, 

Autau’gaville, in Alabama, a township of Autauga 


co.; Pop 2,387. 

Auteuil, (étweel’,) formerty a small town of France, 
at the entrance of the Wood of Boulogne, near Paris, has 
been included, for some years past, in the boundary of 
the French capital. Men of literary reputation bave 
often resided there. Thecountry-seat of the poet Boileau 
is still shown, where the beauz esprits of France often ban- 
queted. On a certain occasion, heated with wineat a sup- 
per, Racine, Moliére, and Boileau complained of the de- 
generacy of the age, and lamented their misfortune in 
having been born at such a period. Allagreed to plunge 
into the neighboring Seine, and the flower of the French 
writers were already on their way to the river, when the 
thought struck Molière, that such an act, by such men, 
ought not to be performed in the darkness of night. 
His companions stopped. found he was in the right, and 
agreed to drown themselves at daybreak, after drinking 
the remainder of their wine. The ingenious Andrieux 
brought this anecdote upon the stage in the piece 


1404. Albert V., emperor of 


Author 'itativeness, n. 


Authority, n. 


Authentica’tion, n. Act of authenticating; confir- 
mation. 

(Law.) Acts done with a view of causing an instrn. 
ment to be known and identified. Under the Constitu- 
tion of the U. States, Congress has power to provide a 
method of authenticating copies of the records of u State 
with a view to their production as evideuce in other 
States. — Bouvier, — Bee FOREIGN JUDGMENT ; KM. 

Authentic'ity, n. [Fr. authenticité.] Quality or state 
of being authentic, or of resting upon proper authority. 


439. Ladis! „|—Genuineness; the quality of being of genuine origiuality. 
1 6 Authen'ties, or AUTHENTICA, n. (Hist. of Law.) A bar- 


barous Latin version of the Novelle of Justinian; so 
called by early writers on the civil law. from its being a 
literal translation from the original Greek. — Ducange. 

Au’thor, n. [Lat. auctor, from augen, auctus, to in- 
crease; Fr. au/eur.) One who increases, promotes, or fur- 
thers anything; one who produces, creates, or brings 
into being; the first beginner, framer, inventor, or 
mover; the efficient cause of a thing; he to whum any- 
thing owes its original. 


„Thus king Latinus, in the third degree, 
Had Saturn author of his family.” — Dryden. 


—The writer or composer of a book or original work, as 


distinguished from a translator or compiler. 


In him an author's luckless lot behold, 
Condemned to make the books he once had sold.” — Byron. 


Au'‘thoress, u. A female author. —Indifferently used; 


author being as commonly applied to a female writer, as 
to a male. 


Autho’rial, a. Pertaining or belonging to an author, 


R.) 
Au’‘thorism, n. Authorship. (x.) 
Authoritative, a. 


Having due anthority: so estab. 
lished or expressed as to demand credit or acceptance. 


“I dare not give them the authoritative title of aphorisms.” 
Sir Henry Wotton. 


positive; peremptory ; dictatorial ; having un air or show 


of authority. 
„The mock authoritative manner of the one.” — Swift. 


Author itatively, adv. Iv an authoritative manner. 


“Till it be received, and authoritatively engrafted into the law 
of England.” — Sir Matthew Hale. 


The quality of being au- 
thoritative: acting by authority. 

(Fr. autorité; Lat. auctoritas, from 
auctor.) The quality of a person. or thing, by which he, 
or it, promotes anything; legal power; rule; sway; 
right; as, the authority of a parent over a child. 


Rut man, proud man, . 
Drest in a little brief authority.” — Shaks. 


—Government: body of men in power; persons in com- 


mand; — chiefly used in the plural; as, the state author- 
ities. - 
“T know, my lord, 
If law, authority, and power deny not. 
Tt will go hard with poor Antonio.” — 


Influence of character or office; mental or moral superi- 


ority; credit. 
„Rut authority arising from opinion, is in those that govern.” 
Sir W. Temple. 


—Testimony; witness; warrant. 


Dost thou expect th’ authority of their voices whose silent wiD 
condemns them? — Ben Jonson. 


—Precedent; official declaration, opinion, or saying worthy 


of being cited as a precedent; also a book containing 
them, or the name of its author. 
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Au’thorizable, a. Having warrant; possessing au- 
thority. ry 
Authoriza‘tion, n. [Fr. autorisation.) Establishment 
by authority; the act of giving legal power or authority. 
Rut from their admission and reception, and authorization in 
this kingdom. — Sir Matthew Hale. 


Au'thorize, v. a. [Fr. autoriser.] To give authority to; 
to empower; to give a right to act. 


“Deaf to complaints, they wait upon the ill, 
Till some safe crisis authorize their skill.""— Dryden, 


—To make legal; to legalize. 


“ Yourself first made that title which I claim, 
First bid me love, and authoriz'd my flame.” — Dryden. 


—To establish by authority. 
“ Authorized in a nation by custom and use. — Sir W. Temple. 


To accredit; to countenance; to support; as, to author- 
tze a report. 

Au’thorized, p.a. Having authority; supported by 
authority. 

Au’thorless, a. Without an author or authority. 

Au’thorly, a. Pertaining or belonging to an author. (R.) 

Au’‘thorship, u. Quality or state of being an author. 

Au’to, is a prefix which enters into the composition of 
many English words derived from the Greek pronoun 
autos, self; as autocrat, autobiography. In some cases it 
is applied to the subject, as autocrat, aulomaton; in oth- 
ers, to the object, as autobingraphy, autocratic ; and some- 
times it denotes a mere reference to the subject, as au- 
tochthon, These differences of meaning sometimes lead to 
ambiguity; as in auwoeyraph, which means either a ma- 
chine that writes of itself, or a writing done by one's 
own hand. 

Autobiographer, n. One who writes his own life 
or biography. 

Autobiograph’ic, Autobiographical, a. Per- 
taining to, or containing autobiography. 

* Traits of the autobiographic sort." — Carlyle, 


Antobiograph ‘ically, adv. In the way or style of 
autobiography. 

Autobiog’raphist, n. An autobiographer. (R) 

Autobiography, n. [Gr. autos, one’s self, and biog- 
raphy, from Gr. bios, life, and graphd, to write.) Biog- 
raphy, or memoirs of or life, written by one's self. 

Autocar’pous, a. [Gr.auéos, and sarpos, fruit.) ( Bot.) 
Applied to a fruit not adhering to the calyx ; superior.— 
Sun. 

Autoch'thon, n.; pl. AuTocn’/THONES. ¶ Lat. autochthon ; 
Gr. autochthon, from the land itselt—from autos, self. and 
chthon, gen. chilumés, earth, land.| One who is supposed 
to spring from the land he inhabits; an aboriginal; a na- 
tive. Several ancient nations assumed this name, to im- 
dicate the antiquity of their origin; e.g. the Athenians. 

—That which is derivable from, or original to, a particular 
country. 

Autochthon‘ic, Autoch’thonous, a. 
nal; native. 

Autoc'racy, n. [Fr. autocratie; Gr. autos, self, and 
kratos, power.) A form of government in which the 
sovereign exercises uncontrolled power, uniting in him- 
self the legislative and executive powers of the State. 
Russia, and almost all the Eastern states, have this form 
of government. 

(Philos.) A term used by Kant to denote the mastery 
of the reason over the rebellious propensities. 

( Med.) Independent force; action of the vital principle, 
or of the instinctive powers, towards the preservation of 
the individual.— Dunglism. 

Au‘tocrat, n. [Fr. aulocrate; Gr. autokratés, autokra- 
tor, from uutos, self, and kratos, strength; kratéin, to be 
strong. to govern.] A person vested with absolute inde- 
pendent power; asovereign whorules despotically. The 
title was first given by the Athenians to a commander- 
in-chief vested with undisputed powers, and not liable, 
like others, to be called to account at the expiration of his 
office. The title was afterwards assumed by the By- 
zantine emperors, and at the present time the emperor 
of Russia uses it, as A. of all the Russias. 

A person invested with unlimited power, which renders 
his actions unaccountable; as, “The autocrat of the 
break ſast-table H Lines. 

Autocrat'ic, Autocratiical, a. Pertaining to au- 
tocracy ; absolute. 

Autocratically, adv. In an autocratic manner. 

Autoe’ratice, Autoc’ratrix, n. A female sov- 
ereign who is autocratic or absolute; as, the aulocratriz 
Catherine. 

Autoc’rator, n. An autocrat. (n.) 

Au'toeratship. n. Quality or office of an autocrat: 
autocracy. 

Au’to da Fé, [Pg.,] or Au’to de Fé, [Sp.] n.; pl. 
Au ros Da FÉ. t- Act of Faith,” from Lat. actus, act, and 
Mies, faith.) (Eccl. Hist.) This was, in certain Catholic 
countries, a solemn day formerly held apart by the In- 
quisition for the punishment of heretics, and the abso- 
lution of accused persons found innocent. Thousands of 
persons perished in this manner in Spain, Portugal, and 
their colonies. It was instituted in Spain in 1556, and 
the first instance occurred in 1560, at Valladolid. Au 
A. was held at Lisbon so late as the 20th Sept., 1761, 
when Gabriel Malagrida, an old man of 70, was burned 
alive for his supposed heretical notions; 54 other persons 
also suffered at the same time. A nun was burned at 
Seville, 7th Nov., 1680. — See INQUISITION. 

Autoge’neal, Autog’enous, a. (Gr. autog/nés, 
from antes, self, and geniin, giguësthai; Lat. genere, 
gignere, to bring forth.) Self generating 

(Anat.) Relating or appertaining to spontaneous gen- 
eration. Applied by Mr. Owen to parts or elements that 


Aborigi- 
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are usually developed from distiuct and independent 
centres ; as iu the case of the different parts or elements 


that form a vertebra. — Dunglison, 

Autograph, n. | Fr. autographe ; Gr. autos, one’s self, 
and graph-e, writing.] A person's own handwriting ; an 
original manuscript or signature, as Opposed to an ape 
graph or copy —Autographs, particularly of celebrated 
persons, have in recent times become of eager pursuit, 
and forma distinct branch of literary trade. lu general, 
the value of an A. depends upon the eminence of the 
individual, the scarcity of specimens of his handwriting, 
and the contents of the writing. An original Bible, in the 
handwriting of Wickliffe, the carly Retormer, was sold in 
Tondon, in March 1569, fur $5,000. Lithography has been 
very useful in affording the means of making fac-similes 
of autographs. Among the best works of this class are, 
“ Autographs of Royal, Noble, Learned,and Remarkable 
Personages conspicuous in English History from the Regn 
of Richard II. to that of Charles 11,” by John Gough 
Nichols, folio, 1829; “Jounographie des Hummes Chr.. 
3 vols., Paris, 1828-30, and Supplement, 1539; “ Auto- 
graphen Prucht-Album zur 200-iihrigen Gediich r 
des Westfiilischen Friedensschlusses,” folio, Leipzig, 1848. 
Lavater believed that the character of an individual was 
shown by his handwriting; nud of late years persons 
have protessed to be able to determine characters in this 
way. There are, however, generally so many circum- 
stances that have an influence in forming one’s handwrit- 
ing, that it is Lut seldom that it can affurd much insight 
into character. 

Autograph'ie, Autograph'ical. a. Pertaining 
or relating to an autograph. or to autography. 

Autog’raphy, n. [Fr. aulo rapia An autograph ; 
the science of autography ; one’s own handwriting. 

—A process in lithography by which a writing or drawing 
is transferred from paper to stone, so that the stone ina 
manner becomes its own writer. 

Autol’ycus, (Myth.) a son of Mercury, by Chione, a 
daughter of Dedalion, and one of the Argonauts. His 
exploits as a thief have been greatly celebrated. He 
stole the flocks of his neighbors, and mingled them with 
his own, after he had changed their marks. He ap- 
propriuted some of those of Sisyphus son of Æolus; but 
Sisyphus knew his own by a mark which he had made 
under their feet, which piece of cleverness greatly 
pleased Autolycus. 

Autom’‘alite, or Autom’olite, n. (Min.) See Gan- 
NITE. 

Autom’ata. Sce AUTOMATON FIGURES. 

Autom'atal, a. Automatic. (l.) 

Au‘tomath, n. [Gr. automathés, from autos, self, and 
mathein, manthanein, to learn. | A self-taught person. (R.) 

Automatic, Automatiical, a. Fr. automatique. | 
Belonging to an automaton; seltactiug or moving; as, 
an automatic operation, 

—Not depending on the will; self-regulating or adjusting, 
as certain machines; carried on by such machines. 

Automatic Actums. (Psychul.) A term applied to cer- 
tain muscular movements which are influenced simply 
by sensation, and not by the will, as winking. 

Auton alism, u. The power ofself-motivu; automatic 
action. 

Automaton, n. ; pl. Lat. AUTOMATA ; pl. Eng. AUTOM- 
ATONS. [Fr. awtomate: Gr. automatos — autos, self, and 
mad, to move; Lat. automatum.| A self-moving machine, 
or one which moves by invisible machinery; a selfregu- 
lating machine; ingenious mechanical toys. The Chinese 
long ago contrived to impart motion to puppets by means 
of quicksilver; and several specimens of A. constructed 
by the Greeks are mentioned by different authors. The 
wooden pigeon made by Archytas of Tarentum, about 
B. C. 400, though it could fly, was not able to resume its 
flight when it had once settled. In the 13th century, 
Albertus Magnus is said, after 50 years’ lubor, to have 
constructed a speaking head, which so frightened Thomas 
Aquinas that he shattered it to pieces. These accounts, 
however, like that of John Müller's, or Molitor’s (2tegiv- 
montanus), artificial eagle, which it is alleged flew to 
meet Maximilian on his arrival at Nuremberg. 7th June, 
1470, more than 20 years before he ascended the throne, 
are not supported by satisfactory evidence. Beckmann 
has no doubt that in the Mth and following centuries 
several A. were made. The Emperor Charles V., during 
his cloister life, amused himself with contrivances of this 
kind. Vaucanson exhibited at Paris, in 1738, a flute- 
player sitting, who performed 12 tunes; another that 
played upon a shepherd's pipe and a drum at the same 
time; and a duck that imitated all the motions of the 
living animal. Du Moulin, in 1752, produced similar 4. 
The “Anthropeglossus,” an automaton speaking and sing- 
ing machine, in the shape of u human head, was exhibited 
at St. James’ Hall, London, during the winter of 1864-5; 
and another, culled the Sphynz, at the Egyptian Hall, 
London, in 1865-6. 

Autonom'asy, n. [Gr. autos, self, and onomasia, from 
moma, name.) A word of common or general signifiea- 
tion, used for the name of a particular thing. 

Autonomic, a. Possessing, or pertaining toautonomy, 
or the power of self-government. 

Auton’omy, n. (Fr. autonomie ; Gr. autonomia, from 
autos, self, and nomos, law.) (Politics.) That form of 
government in which the citizens of a State make their 
own laws and manage their own public affairs. The 
term A. is principally used to designate the characteristics 
of the political condition of ancient Greece, where every 
city or town community claimed the right of iudependent 
sovereign action, 

(les.) This term was used by Kant to denote the 
sovereignty of reason over all our actions, as opposed to 
heteronomy, in which our actions are directed by motives 
or desires contrary to the dictates of reason. 


“Au’topsy, a. 
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Autoph’oby, n. Fear of one’s self; apprehension of 
egotism, (R.) 

Autoph’ony, n. [Fr. autophonie, from Gr. auto, and 
phon, voice.) ( Med.) An auscultatory sign, which con- 
sists in noting the character of the obse sown voice, 
while he speaks with his bead placed close to the patient's 
chest. The voice, it is alleged, is then moditied by the 
condition of the subjacent organs. — Dunglison. 

[Fr_autopsie : Gr. autopsia, from autas, 
one’s seli, and i, sight.) Personal observation. — A p- 
plied to the knowledge which one acquires by ocular 
observation, in contradistinction to that which is cum- 
municated to him by the accounts of others. 

(Med.) Autopsia cadarerica, attentive examination 
after death,—practised for the purpose of investigating 
the causes and seat of an affection of which a person may 
have died, or for medico-legal purposes; called, also, £z- 
amination post-mortem, 

Autothe'ism, n. (Theol.) The doctrine of God's self- 
existen (R.) 

Autretois-acquit, n. [Fr., formerly acquitted.) (Law.) 
A plea made by a detendant indicted for a crime or mis- 
demeanor, that he has formerly been tried and acquitted 
of the same offence. 

Autrejms-convict, n. [Fr., formerly convicted.) A plea 
made by a defendant indicted for a crime or misdemeanor, 
that he has formerly been tried and convicted of the 
same. — The Constitution of the U. States, Amend. Art. 
5. provides that no person shall be subject for the same 
offence to be put twice in jeopardy of lite or limb, — Buu- 
vier. 

Autumn. n. [Fr. automne; Lat. autumnus, from auc- 
tus, from augen, to increase.) The name given to the tall 
of the year, ur that one of the four scasons in which the 
fruits of the earth are gathered in. Astronomically 
speaking, it is the period during which the sun is passing 
from the autumnal equinox to the winter solstice, (from 
23d Sept. to 2st Dec.) The inhabitants of the southern 
hemisphere have spring, When those of the northern 
have autumn. 

Autum'nal. a. [Fr. automnal; Lat autumnalis.) Be- 
longing, or peculiar to autumn; produced in autumn; 
ns, autumnal fruits, 


lu the third stage of life; past the grand climacteric. 


“No spring or summer's beauty hath such grace, 
As I have seen iu one autumnal face," — Donne. 

—n. A plant that flowers in autumn. 

Autun, (s-Hon',) acity of France, dep. Saone-et-Loire, 
on the Arroux, 43 m. S.W. of Dijon, on the railroad to 
Nevers. It is picturesquely situated, but the city has 
generally a mean appearance. ‘Ihe church of St. Martin, 
built by Qué Brunehaut, and containing ber tomb, 
furnishes a variety of architectural styles. A. has manf. 
of cotton-velvet, hosiery, and coarse stu A. is one of 
the most ancient French cities, and was made a Roman 
colony by Augustus, from whom it derived its old name 
of Atjustodunum, It still presents many fine Roman 
remains. Pop. 12.976,—Prince de Talleyrand (q. v.) was 
bishop of A. at the commencement of the French 
revolution. The Abbé Roquette, whom Molière is said 
to have taken for a model, was also one of its bishops. 
Hence the following epigram :— 

* Roquette dans son temps, Talleyrand, dans le nôtre, 
Furent les eveques d'Autun ; 
Tartuffe est le portrait de l'un; 
Ab! si Molicre eut counu | autre!” 

Auvergne, (0-vairn’,) un ancient and central province 
of France, now divided into the dep. ot Puy-de-Dôme, and 
Cantal. — Between the Allier and the upper course of 
the Dordogne and the Lot, A. rises into a highland re- 
gion, having Bourbonnais, Limousin, and Rouergue, as 
terraces of descent into the western plains, while on the 
east it joins the Cevennes and the southern highlands, 
Not only do the cone and dome-like shapes of the sum- 
mits betray a volcanic formation, but also the great 
Masses of basalt and trachyte that break through the 
crust of granite and gneiss, render it probable that this 
was a chief focus of plutonic action, Among the sum- 
mits that have apparently been at one time volcanoes, 
the most remarkable are Cantal (60. 31t „ ftor: d Or 
(6,188), Puy-de-Dome (4.806), and Pariou; the latter, ad- 
joining Puy-de-Dôme, is basin-shaped on the top, and one 
of the finest specimens of an ancient and extinct volea- 
no: all are now covered with verdure. A. falls naturally 
into two divisions — Upper A., to the south, and Ly wer 
A. to the north; in which last the valley of Limagne, 
on the lett bauk of the A Nier, is distinguished for extraor- 
dinary fertility. The lava-colored plateaux are desert; 
but the pulverized volcanic earths that cover ihe slopes 
and valleys form a rich and fruitful soil, as is shown by 
the crops of grain. garden produce, fine fruits, wine, 
abundance of chestnuts in the south, and of walnuts in 
the north, as well as by extensive thriving forests, along 
with flax and hemp ficlds, and meadow lands, in the 
poorer districts. Agriculture is in a rather neglected 
condition; but the breeding of cattle, especially of mules, 
is well managed. A. produces iron, lead. copper, anti- 
mony, and coal, and is rich in mineral springs. — The 
country derived its name from the Averni, Who long de- 
fended their fastnesses aguinst Cæsar, as liter against 
the Goths, Burgundians, and Franks, with whom they at 
last coalesced, — The Auverguese are a highland people, 
rode in their manners, poor, ignorant, but at the same 
time honest and kind. They live by catth-kKeeping and 
agriculture, and by going to Paris as laborers. Domestic 
manufactures, therefore, remain confined to weaving, 
tanning, and paper-making. A. has, however, produced 
distinguished men. It was the native phice of statemen, 
and warriors of the 15th and 16th centuries; and alse of 
the Arnauld family, so distinguished in the hi-tory of 
Port-Royal and of Jansenism. lu more recent timos, 
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Lafayette and Polignac may be named. Chief towns,| Avail’, v.a. [Fr. valoir, from Lat. valeo, to be strong.}! 


Clermont and Aut. 


Auvanone, COUNTS AND DU, or. This title was, 


about the middle of the Sth century, conlerred on Blan- 


din, who served the Duke Waitre in his opposition to 
Pepin le Bret, founder of the Carlovingian dynasty. — 
The name figures through a great part of early French 
history. 

Aurea s Latour p'. See Latour D'AUVERGNE. 

Aux-Cayes, a seaport of the W. Indies, in the island 
of Hayti, on its S. coast, 92 m. W.S.W. of Port-au-Prince 
It was one of the most Nourishing towns in the Haytien 
repablic, until within the last year, (1505,) during which 
it has, in common with the other parts of the island, sut- 
fered from the aparchy of civil war. 

Auxerre, (0-zair’,) 
of France, cap. of dep, of the Yonne, on the Youue river, 
93m > 
is generally a gloomy and ill-built place. The cathedral 
is one of the finest Gothic edifices in France, — Menus. 
Calicoes, woollens, hosiery, earthenware, Kc: and it has 


a considerable trade in wines, of which good descriptions | 


Pop. 16154. 


are produced in its vicinit 
os.) Increasing; amplifying: 


Auxet ie. a. (tir, auzeuk 
enlarging. 

Auxiliar, Auxiliary, . (Fr. auriliaire; Lat. auz- 
tharis, from d]. from augeo, to increase, to 
strengthen.) Augmenting: strengthening; helping; aid- 
iug; subsidia as, an auzdiary forco. 

„Aud from his brother of the seas he craves, 
To help him with auriliary waves.” — Dryden. 


Auxiliarly, sdr. By way of help or auxiliary. 
Auxiliary, .; pl. AUXILIARIES, A helper; an assist- 
ant: a confederate in an enterprise; used in tue plural 
generally to denote foreign troops iu the service of a 
nation engaged in war. 
“There are, indeed, a sort of underling auziliaries to the AIM- 
culty of a work, called commentators and criticks.” — Pope, 


(Gram) Anziliary verbs are distingnished from other 
verbs in the fullowing way: Verbs express the notions 
of action; auxiliary verbs, though they originally ex- 
pressed notions of action, only express relations of action, 
when considered as auxiliary verbs, and are accordingly 
employed, in connection with other verbs, to give to them 
certain relations called by grammarians tense, mood, and 
voice. The modern languages, and eur own more partic- 
ularly, abound in such forms, as, hare, be, can, do, must, 
shall, will; in French, areir and éfre; in Italian, avere 
and essere; in Spanish, Auber and estar, 

(Mith.) Auziliury quantity is a quantity introduced 
for the purpose of simplifving some mathematical opera- 
tion, The practice of employing A. quantities in solving 
groups of operations, is often of great utility. 

(Anat) Auriliary muscles are those which concur inthe 
same movement. Some anatomists have applied the term 
to several ligaments, as well as to the fleshy fibres, 
whieh hang from the sacrespinalis muscle. — Danjlison. 

Aux’is, n. (Zl) A fish belonging to the Scamberida 
or Mackerel family, found in the Mediterranean, 

Auxonne’, a fortified town of France, dep. Cote d'Or, 
on the Sione, 18 m. E.S.E. of Dijon. — Manuf. Cloth, 
serges, and muslins, Pop. 7,597. 

Aazo'nia, in Luisiana, a post-office of Claiborne par. 

Auzout, (%.) ADRIAN, & French mathematician; in- 
ventor of the micrometer, which is still in use among 
astronomers to measure the apparent diameter of celes- 
tinl bodies. He was the first who thought of applying 
the telescope to the astronomical quadrant. D. 1691. 

A’va, a fortified city of Burmah, in Farther India, and 
formerly the capital of the Burmese empire, It is seated 
on the Irrawaddy, 350 m. N. of Rangoon, in Lat. 21° 51’ 
N.; Lon. 95° 48/10” E. A. consists of an outer and an 
inner city, each surrounded by walls. The inner is al- 
most entirely occupied by the royal palace and its gar- 
dens. The houses are generally mere huts, thatched 
with grass. The markets are supplied with British and 
Chinese manufactures, but there is comparatively only a 
meagre trade carried on. In 1839, A. was almost entirely 
destroyed by nn earthquake, since which event the seat 
of government has been transferred to Mandalay. Pop. 
about 30,000, 

A’va, in Japan. See Awa 

A’va, in //livois, a post-office of Jackson co. 

A’va,in New Fork, 1 post-village and township of Oneida 

50 in. N.E. of Syracuse, 

a, in Olio, a post-ottice of Noble co. 

A’va, Ar’va, or Cv, an intoxicating liquor used by the 
South-Sea Islanders. In Tahiti, the use of it is said to 
have swept nway many of the inhabitants. In the Ton- 
ga Islands it ix prepared and drunk on every festival: 
and in the Feejee Islands the preparation of the king's 
morning drink of A is one of the most solemn and im- 
portant duties of the courtiers. The use of A. was for- 
bidden in the Sandwich Islands some years ago. The 
liquor is prepared by a very disgusting process from the 
root of the intoxicating long-pepper shrub, the Macro- 
piper methysticum, 
ing been scraped clean and cut into small piece 
handed to the A.-makers, who at once commence to chew 
it with great formality. The pulp obtained by the 
chewers, who are required to have good teeth and clean 
mouths, is thrown into a bowl and mixed with cold 


the anc. Antissiodurum, a town) 


of Paris. It is pleasantly seated on a hill, but) 


The root, either fresh or dried, hav- 


water. After this mess has stood for a little while, the 
liquor is strained from the chewed fibre through cocoa- 
nut husks, and is then ready for use. Professor John- 
ston, in describing the preparation of A., suggests that 
the saliva may produce a chemical change in the ingre- 
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To be strong for; to be serviceable or efficacious to; to 
be profitable or beneficial to; to profit ;—used retl 
with of before the thing used; as, let me avail myself 
of his chance. 

“Then shall they seek t' avail themselves of names, places, 
and titles,""—-Mitun, 


To assist, promote, or aid; to benefit. 


“Of Jove on high Dodona’s holy bill, 
What means might best his safe return avail "— Pope. 
‘Lu have power or efficacy; to be of use or advan- 
to answer the purpose; as, this method will not 


“Nor can my strength avail, unless, by thee 
Eudu'd with force, I guin the victory, - Dryden, 
Avail’, n. Profit; advantage; use; benefit; service. 
“For all that else did come were sure w fal 
Yet would be further none but for avail."—Spenser. 

—pl. Proceeds; profits; as, the avails of their own indus- 
try. — Mla rd, 

Availability, n. Quality or state of being available; 
state of suitability to a certain purpose, 

Available, 4. |O Fr. avanuble.) That one may avail 
ones self of; profitable; advantageous. 

—Having efficacy; able or suflicicut to effect the object; 
valid. 

“Drake put one of his men to death, having no authority nor 
commission arailable."—Sir W. Raleigh 

Avail‘ableness, n. State or quality of being available. 

—Competent power; legal foree; validity, 

Avail‘ably, adv. In an available manner; validly; 

orofitably. 

Aval’, n. (Fr.] (Law.) In French, and in Canadian law, 
an aral is an act of suretyship, or guarantee on a prom- 
issory note. 

A’val Island. See BAHREIN. 

Avalanche, (/iv-a-ldinsh’,) n. Fr., from O. Fr. araber. 
to descend; Dut. vullen ; A.S. feallen, ayeallan, to fall.) 
A large body of snow or ice descending from the precip- 
itous slopes of a high mountain into the valley below. 
Avalanches generally result from the partial melting of 
the snow in spring. The earth, warmed by the suns 
rays, melts the under layer, and thus destroys the adhe- 
sion of the mass to its surface. The least agitation of 
the air will sometimes cause the fall of an A.; and for 
this reason,experienced Alpine travellers generally pre- 
serve strict silence When in the neighborhood of danger- 
ous masses of snow. In Switzerland, avalanches are 
common, and sometimes destroy entire villages. Four 
kinds of avalanches are distinguished.—A d A, con- 
sists of loose and powdery snow, set in motion by a 
strong Wind; a rolling A.is that produced by a detached 
mass of snow rolling down the steep, and licking up the 
snow over which it passes; a sliding A. consists of an 
immense mass Which has lost its adhesion to the surface 
through partial melting; lastly, a glacial A. is that 
made up of masses of frozen snow, and ice, from the 
higher regions of the mountain. 

Avalanche, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Vernon co. 

Avalon. (Lit.) In medieval romances, A. is the name 
of an island in the ocean, possessing a castle of load- 
stone. It is most fully described in the old French ro- 
mance of Ogier le Danois.— A., as the abode of King 
Arthur, the old British hero, is generally identified with 
what is called the “Isle of Glastonbury,” in Somerset- 
shire, England, 

Avalon, or Av’allon, (av/a-long,) (anc. Aballn.) A 
handsome, and ancient town of France, dep. Yonne, cap. 
of an arrond. on the Cousin, 25 m. 8.8.K. of Auxerre. 
Pop. 5,47. 

Avalon, « large peninsula of Newfoundland, in its S. E. 
part, between Trinity Bay on the N., and Placentia Bay 
on the S. 

Av'alon, in Marylund, a village of Baltimore co., on the 
Patapsco river, about 10 m. W.8.W. of Baltimore. 

Avalos, a noble Neapolitan family of Spanish origin, 
of whom we mention: — A., FERDINAND b, Marquis de 
Pescara; B. at Nuples in 1490. He served with distinc- 
tion in the army of Charles V.. and was taken prisoner by 
the French at the battle of Ravenna, in 1512. He be- 
guiled the hours of captivity by writing a Dialogue on 
Le, which he dedicated to his wife, the beautiful and 
accomplished Vittoria Colonna, He soon recovered his 
liberty, and subsequently displayed extraordinary ability 
in the wars of Charles V. The honor of the battles of 
Bioeca and Pavia were due to A.alone; he was severely 
wounded in the latter eugugement, and died in conse- 
quence, 1525 

Avant, 
before. It is found in many French compound words; 
as, avant-goit, fore-taste, pregustation; avant-propos, 
preliminary matter, preface. 

Avant-courier, (ü-róng'-kõo'rerr,) n. [Fr.avant-cou- 
reur.) A messenger sent in advance of a person, or com- 
pany of persons, to announce his, or their approach. 

Avant’-guard, n. [Fr. avant-garde.) ( Mil.) The van, 
or advanced body of an army.—See VANGUARD, 

Avan’turine, n. (An.) See AVENTURINE. 

Avar’es, or Avar'i. (ist.) The name of a Mon- 
golian race that, about 100 years after the Bulgarians, 
made their appearance in Europe, in the countries about 
the Don and Volga. They have been surmised to be the 
Asi, or Adorsi, of Strabo. A portion of them re- 
mained at the Caucasus, while another portion of them, 
about the middle ofthe 6th century, passed on to the Dan- 
ube, and settled in Dacia. Here they served in Justini- 
an's army, assisted the Lombards to destroy the kingdom 
of the Gepide, and gradually conquered, toward the end 


De 
bng’,) French preposition answering to our 


dents of the root, ane that the intoxicating properties 
of the liquor may depend, in some measure, on such 
change. — Sve MACROPIPER. 


of the 6th century, under the powerful Khan Bajan, the | 
region of Pannonia. Afterwards they conquered Dal- 
matia; devastated Germany as far as Thuringia; made 


exively | 
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incursions into Italy, where they combated the Franka 
and Lombards; and extended, finally, their dominion 
over the Sclavonians dwelling on the Danube and north- 
ward, as well as over the Bulgarians on the Black Sea. 
At length, these various nations confederated against 
the A. aud, in 640, drove them out of Dalmatia. Con- 
fined to Pannonia, they were subjugated by Charlemagne 
in 790, and were alterwards nearly extirpated by the 
Moravians and Petocleueges. Alter 527 they disappear 
from history, 

Avar'es, AWAnes, or OAR, a town, and political division 
of the prov. of Leghistan, in the Caucasus, under nomi- 
nal suljection to Russia. Area, 2,287 sq.m. Its surtace 
is wild and mountainous, and its inhabitants are all 
nomad and predatory tribes, who live by plunder and the 
chase. IVV. of the prov. about 25,000. 

Av’arice, „ Fr. avarice; Lat. avaritia, from avarus, 
aren, to strive after, to covet: from Gr. ad, aud, to blow, 
to breathe.) An eager panting after; covelousness; greedi- 
ness; cupidity ; inordinate desire for procuring and hoard- 
ing up wealth. 

So for a good, old, gentlemanly vice, 

1 chink I must put up with avarice."—Byron. 
Avaricious, a. [Fr. ur. Covetous; greedy of 
guin; niggardly ; sordid; insatiably desirous of wealth, 
“ Luxurious, avaricious, false, deceitful."—Shaks. 
Avari'ciously, adv. In an avaricious manner; cov- 

etously, 

Avari’ciousness, n. Quality of being avaricious; 
avarice; an immoderate lust for gain, 

Avarice’, n. (French Mar. Law.) The loss and damage 
suffered in the course of navigation ;— the same as the 
Eng. AVERAGE, g. r. 

Ava’'si, Avad si. in Japan. See Awanst. 

Avast’, n. A. S.] (Mar.) An order to stop or pause in any 
exercise or operation; thus seamen use the phrase 
“avast hearing,” to desist from drawing in the cable 
or hawser by means of the capstan. 

Ava'tar, n. [Skr. aratâra, a descent, or the act of de- 
ecending.| (Hindoo Myth.) A term applied to the incar- 
nations of the Hindoo deities, or their appearance, in 
some manifest shape, upon earth. It appears that the 
doctrine of the Avatars belongs to a comparatively 
recent period. Those portions of the Vedas or sacred 
writings of the Hindoos, to which, from the style and 
structure of their language, the highest antiquity may 
with safety be attributed, inculcate the worship of 
elements and deified natural powers, but do not allude 
to those apparently more spiritualized deities that re- 
quire to be invested with a bodily frame to operate in the 
material world. The number of the Avatars mentioned 
in the Puranas, or legendary poems of the Hindoos, is 


Fig. 247.—trimbnti, (the Trinity of the Vedas.) 
(From Moores Hindoo Pantheon.’ ) 


very great. Those of Vishnu alone, who is distinguished 
by the character of Preserrer in the Trimirti, or trind of 
the principal Hindoo deities, are stated to be endless. 
The principal are Marsya. Raima, KRISHNA, and BUDDHA, 
q.v. See also Manu, TRIMÛRTI. VISHNU, &c. 

Avat’/cha, or Avatcon’k4, (a-rat/cha,) a spacious bay of 
Asiatic Russia, in Kamtschatka, on its E. coast, into which 
the rivers Avatcha and Paratonukaempty. Lat. 53° 15/ 
N.;: Lon. 158° 50’ E. There is also a volcanic mountain 
of the same name here, which burst into eruption in 
1827; its height is 9,000 ft.—Here, also, stands a town 
formerly called A., and now PeTROPAULOVSKI, g. v. 

Avaunt, interj [Fr. arent, before. from avancer, to 
advance; from Lat. ab, from, and ante, before.) Go for- 
ward! depart! begone! — used in a sense of contempt 
or abhorrence. 

Conscience avaunt! Richard's himself again.”"—Shaks, 

Avebury, or Abury,a village of England, in Wiltshire, 
29 m. from Salisbury. In the vicinity are found some 
of the largest Druidical temples, cromlechs. and barrows 
in Europe. 

Aveiro, (a-rai-’ro,) a seaport of Portugal, prov. of 
Beira, 34 m. N. N. W. of Coimbra. Lat. 40° 387 24“ N.: 
Lon. 8° 87’ 54” W. The harbor is full of shifting sands. 
Pap. 5.310. 

Avei’ro, a town of Brazil, prov. of Para. on the Tapajos, 
70% m. S. E. of Santarem, Lat 30° 28“ S.;: Lon. 55° 25/ N. 
A’velghem, r town of Belgium, prov. W. Flanders, on 

the Scheldt, 9 m. E.. E. of Courtrai ; pap. 4.981. 

Avella, (a.) (ane. A a town of S. Italy. prov. 
Avellino, 5 m. N.E. of Nola, in a charming situation, 
commanding a view of Naples. Pop. 6127. 

Av'ellane,n. [Fr Lat. arellana, a filbert-nut.] 
(Her) The name given to a peculiar form of cross, com- 
posed of 4 hazel-nuts or filberts enclosed in their peri- 
spermium or shell. 
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Avellino, (a-vel-e’no,) a town of S Italy, prov. Prin- 
cipato Ultra, 28 m. E. of Naples. Manuf. Paper, woollens, 
&c. A. suffered severely from earthquakes in 1694 and 
1731. Near this place is the Val di Gazzano, where the 
Samnites gained a victory over the Romans, 321 B. o. 
Fop. about 16,500. 

A’ve Maria, n. [Lat. Hail, Mary!) (Eccl. Hist.) A 

rayer of the Roman Catholic Church to the Virgin 
e from the words with which it commences. 
It is also called Angelica Salutatio, or the Angelic Salu- 
tation: these words being the beginning of the salutation 
which the angel addressed to Mary, when he announced 
to her that she was to be the mother of the Saviour. The 
invocation was first used by the priests during mass on 
the 4th Sunday after Advent, by an ordinance of Gregory 
I. With the extended worship of the Virgin since the 
llth century, the A. has come to be a lay prayer nearly 
equal in use with the Pater-Noster, and was sanctioned 
as such atthe end of the 12th century. In the first half 
of the 16th century, the prayer came generally to receive, 
as a conclusion to the earlier formula, the words, “ Holy 
Mary, mother of God, pray for us sinners now and at the 
hour of our death. Amen.” — John XXII., in 1326, or- 
dained that every Catholic should, at the ringing of the 
bells, morning, noon, and night, repeat 3 Aves, which 
prayer is called Angelus. The Aves are reckoned by the 


small beads of the rosary, which are hence called Ave 
Marias, while the large beads are used in the Puter Nos- 
ters.—As in Italy, according to the division of time pecu- 
liar to the country, the close of the 24th hour coincides 
always with sundown, — when the bells call pious per- 
sons to prayer,—it was usual, and it is even now very com- 
mon to say, at Ave Maria, instead of at 24 He . To 
this custom Byron alludes in these fine lines: 
“ Ave Maria! biessed be the hour! 
The time, the clime, the spot where I so oft 
Have felt that moment in its fullest power 
Sink o'er the earth so beautiful and soft, 
While swung the deep bell in the distant tower, 
Or the faint dying day-hymn stole aloft, 
And not a breath crept through the rosy air, 
And yet the forest-leaves seem d stirr'd with prey 
Don Juan, Canto III. 
Aven, (Loon,) in Scotland, a lake in the county of Banff, 
surrounded by the great mountains of Cairngorm, and 
Ben-Macdhui. 


Avenge’, v. a. 
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ripe, its grains are enclosed in hard, hairy, brown husks, 
from the back of which rises a stout bent and twisted 
awn; usually two such husks grow together, und sepa- 
rate from the stalk by a deep oblique scar. Tuking the 
scar for the head of an insect, the husks, with their long 
stiff brown hairs, resemble its body, and the two bent 
awns represent its legs. In this state, fishermen use a 
smaller but nearly allied species, called Auvers (A. fa- 
tua , instead of artificial flies, for catching trout. When 
the animal oat is ripe, it falls out of its glumes, and in 
warm dry weather may be seen rolling and turning 
about on its long ungainly legs, as they twist up in con- 
sequence of their hygrometrical quality. It necessarily 
advances as it turns over, because the long stiff hairs 
upon its body catch aguinst every little projecting point 
on the surface of the soil and prevent its retreat. No- 
thing can be more curious than to see the path of a garden- 
walk covered with these things tumbling and sprawling 
about in different directions, until their awns are so 
twisted that they can twist no further. They then re- 
main quict till the dews fall, or they are moistened by a 
shower, when they rapidly untwist and run about with 
renewed activity, as if they were anxious to get ont of 
the way of the wet. The animated ont is a native of 
Barbary, and is only cultivated as a curiosity. 


Avena’ceous, a. Belonging to, or resembling, oats. 
Avenches, (a-ranzh’,) (anc. Aventicum,) a town of 


Switzerland, canton of Vaud, 18 m. of Berne. A. was for- 
merly the capital of the Helvetii, and afterwards a flour- 
ishing Roman colony, destroyed by the Huns in 447. 
Pop. about 1,500. 


A’vendale, in Scotland. See AVONDALE. 
Ave/nezx. 


n. pl. (Bot.) A tribe of plants, order Grami- 
nace. — Cuan. Inflorescence paniculate. Spikelets soli- 
tary, few-flowered. Glumes and pale of similar texture. 
Upper flowers generally pedicellate, with awn-like pro- 
cesses or abortive rudiments between the upper and the 
lower ones. Upper palea with two keels. Avena is the 
principal genus of this tribe. 

Fr. venger; Lat. vindicare, from rin- 
dica, to assert authority or power.] To take or inflict 
vengeance on; to take satisfaction for an injury by pun- 
ishing the offender; to vindicute; to defend; to punish ; 
as, to avenge a wrong. 

Tin Jove, no longer patient, took his time 


Av’erage, a. 


Aver 
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“ The reason of the thing is clear; 
Would Jove the naked truth aver."—Prior. 
(Zaw.) To avouch; to verify; to offer to verify.— 
See AVERMENT. 

Average, n. (O. Fr. average; Fr. moyenne; L. Lat. 
averagium, the service which a vassal or tenant was 
bound to render to his lord with his averia, or horses, 
oxen, carriages. Areria signifies generally goods, pos- 
sessions, money, from Fr. avoir, from Lat. habere, to 
have.] A mean proportion, medial sum or quantity, 
made out of unequal sums or proportions: as, A pays 
25 dollars, B 50, and C 75, forming a total sum of 150, 
of which the average is 50. 


—Any general estimate or medial statement, formed from 


a comparison of diverse specific cases. 

(Mar. Law.) [Fr. avarie.] Damage sustained by goods in 
transportation; money contributed by those concerned, 
in proportion to their respective interests, to make 
good a specific loss. General A., is the quota or propor- 
tion which each proprietor in the ship or cargo is ad- 
judged, upon an approximute estimate, to contribute 
in order to make good any damage, loss, or extraneous 
expense (arising from sca-risk ) which bas been incurred 
by any one for the general good. articular A., is 
the specific amount of loss or damage arising to any 
individual interest or interests, and indewnifiable by 
or underwriters on such particular risk or risks 
only. 

Medial; containing a mean proportion; 

as, un average harvest. 

(Com.) According to the laws and customs of average; 
as, the loss must be made good by average contribution. 
e, v.a. To find the mean of unequal sums or 

quantities; to reduce to a medium. 

r. i. To form a mean or medial sum or quantity; as, 
these spars arerage ten feet in length. 

Average Adjuster or STATER, n. (Mar. Law.) A 
person employed to adjust all claims for loss or damage 
arising from marine insurance risks, and whose duty it 
is to prepare a judicial statement of the same, as an im- 
partial decision on the conflicting interests ut stake. 

Average Bond, n. (Cm.) A deed or instrument 
drawn up by a public notary, and subscribed to by the 
persons concerned in a case of general average, whereby 
they agree to refer it for adjustment to an average stater 

The latter will decide what proportion of 


T' avenge with thunder your audacious crime.” — Dryden. or adjuster, 


Avenge’ment, n. Punishment on a wrong-doer; sat- 
isfaction for injury. (R.) 
That he might work th’ avengement for his shame.” — Spenser. 
Aven’ger, n. One who avenges or vindicates; a vindi- 


A’ven, or A’von, a name common to some English 
and Scottish rivers. — See Avon. 

Ave'na, u. (Bit.) The Oats, a genus of plants, order 
Graminacer, including the genus Arrhenatherum of 
Palis. —Cuar. Spikelets 2-5-flowered ; glumes 2, loose 


the general loss shall attach to the pro rutd value of 
each individual interest involved. 
A'verasboro', (BATTLE or.) See AVFRYSBOROUGH. 
Aver‘eest, a town of the Netherlands, prov. of Over- 
ssel, 21 m. E.N.E. of Kampen; pop. about 4,000. 


and membranaceous, sub-equal, longer than the flow- 
ers; palew 2, mostly hairy at base, the lower one 
bifid, with a twisted or bent arm at the back. The 
common out, A. sativa, is that which is most gener- 
ally cultivated for the use of man; like most other ce- 
real plants, its na- 
tive country is un- 
known. It is said to 
have been first dis- 
covered in the is- 
landofJuan Feruan- 
dez.—The Tartar- 
ian oat, A. orienta- 
lis, is considered a 
distinct species, on 
account of its more 
compact and one- 
sided panicle, and of 
both its florets hav- 
ing a beard; it is, 
however, doubtful if 
it can be regarded as 
anything more than 
a variety of A. sati- 
va.—The naked out, 
A. nuda, so culled 
because its nis | 
loose in the husk, is 
found wild in many 
pa of Europo, and 
y some is thought 
to be a mere degen- 
eration of the com- 
mon oat. Its grain 
is small and not 
much esteemed. — 
The Chinese oat. A. 


Chinensis, is another 
species, the grain of 
which is loose in the 
husk; it is said tọ 
have been procured 
by the ussians, 
from the north of 
China, along with 
their tea. This spe- 
cies is the most pro- 
ductive of all the 
known kinds, every 
flower producing 
from three to five 
grains, which are 
large and of excellent quality. It is, however, said to 
be difficult to harvest, on account of the grains not ad- 
hering to the husks, but being very easily shaken out. 
It is known in England under the name of Avenacea fa- 
rina. Besides the species cultivated for the grain which 
they yield, there is another that deserves to be noticed, 
on account of its remarkable hygrometrical action. 
This plant, the animated oat of gardeners, A. sterilis, is 
somewhat like the common vat when young; but when 


Fig. 248. — AVENA ORTENTALIS. 
(Oat of Tartary.) 


cator. 
“Time, the avenger, unto thee I lift 
My hands, and eyes, and heart, and crave of thee a gift.”"—Byron. 


Avenger of Blood. Sce BLOOD, (AVENGER OF.) 


Aven'ine, n. (Chem.) The casein of the out-seed (Ave- 


na sativa). 

Av’enér, or Avxxxn. n. [O. Fr. avennier, from arene, 
from Lat. avena, oats.) An officer belonging to the royal 
stables, whose duty it was to provide oats for the horses. 

Av’ens, n. (Bot.) Sec Geum. 

Av’entaile, Av’entaille, n. (0. Fr. aventail; N. 
Fr. ventail, from Lat. ventus, wind.] The movable part 
of a helmet in front; the ventail. 

Av’entine, a. Pertaining to Mons Aventinus, one of the 
T hills of ancient Rome. — See Rome. 

Aven‘ture, n. [Fr. aventure.) (O. Law.) A mischance 
whereby a man's death is occasioned without felony; as 
when he is drowned or burnt, or has fallen from the roof 
of a building. 

Aven'turine, n. [Fr.] (Min.) A variety of quartz, of a 
brownish-red color, due to spangles of mica. A success- 
ful imitation of this mineral was accidentally discovered 
at Venice during the Middle Ages, by a workman who 
let some copper filings fall into colored glass in a state 
of fusion. This process, improved by Fremy and Cle- 
mandot, was superseded in 1865 by Pelouze, who obtained 
beautiful specimens of A. by fusing sand, carbonate of 
soda, carbonate of lime, and bichromate of potash. 

Avenue, n. [Fr., from d, to, and venir, to come; Lat. 
ad, and venis, to come.) An opening, entrance, or pas- 
sage, by which anything may be introduced. The term 
is also used in landscape-gardening, in order to distin- 
guish the path leading from some other road, and form- 
ing the direct approach to a house. Any broad walk or 
road, bordered on either side by trees, is also called an 
A. In the latter case, the trees-may be either in rows or 
on the sides, or in clumps at some distance from one an- 
other. The trees mostly used in England for avenues 
are the English elm, the lime, the horse-chestnut, the 
common chestnut, and the beech. — A broad, straight 
street is also cailed an A. in most of the principal cities 
of the U. States; as Fifth Avenue in New York. 

Aven’zoar, or, to give his complete name, ABU-MERWAN- 
MOHAMMED-BEN-ABDALMALEO-BEN-ZOHAR. An Arabian 
physician of the 12th century, born at Seville, in Spain, 
where his father practised medicine. He became emi- 
nent in his profession, travelled much, and passed 
through many adventures, among which was a long im- 
prisonment at Seville. He had the care of an hospital, 
and composed a work entitled Al Theiser, containing a 
compendium of medical practice, and including many 
facts and observations not found in preceding writers, 
which were probably the result of his own experience 
He died at Morocco, in 1169. The report of his having 
lived to the age of 135 is probably an error arising from 
his having been confounded with his son, of the same 
name and profession, who lived at Morocco, and was the 
author of a treatise on the regimen of health. 

Aver’, v.a. [Fr. avérer, from Lat. verus, true.] To declare 
to be true; to affirm confidently ; to declare positively; 
to assert. 


Aver’ment, n. 


A’verill, in Vermont, a township of Essex co., 35 m. N. 


by E. of Guildhall; pop. 14. 

(0. Fr. averement; L. Lat. areramen- 
tum.) That which is averred; affirmation; positive as- 
sertion. 


—Verification ; substantiation by evidence. 


For averment of the continuance of some estate.“ — Bacon. 


(Law.) In pleading, a positive statement of facts, 
as opposed to an argumentative or inferential one. 
There must be an A. of every substantive material fact 
on which the party relies, so that it may be replied to 
by an opposite party. — Bouvier. 

Aver'nian, a. Pertaining to Averno or Avernus. 
Averno, (a-rair’no.) [Lat. avernus, without a bird. 
A lake in the neighborhood of Naples, about 214 m. N.W. 
of Puzzuoli, and near the coast of Buiw, the waters of 
which were so unwholesome and putrid, that no birds 
ever visited its banks. The ancients made it the eutrance 
of hell, by which Ulysses and Æneas descended into the 
lower regions. In the time of Virgil, a communication 
between it and the neighboring Lucrine lake was made 
by Agrippa; but, in 1538, the latter was filled by a vol- 
canic eruption, when Monte Nuovo rose in its place, 
rendering the Averno again a separate lake. n its 
banks, instead of pestilential marshes, are now beauti- 
ful gardens and vineyards. The grotto of the Cumæan 
sibyl is still to be seen here. — It may be observed, that 
all lakes whose stagnated waters were putrid and offen- 
sive to the smell, were indiscriminately called Averna. 
Averrho’a, n. (From 1 ( Bot.) A gen. of 
plants, order Ozalidacea, It consists of two species, 
both of which form small trees in the East Indies. The 
are remarkable for their leaves, which are pinnated, 
possessing, in a slight degree, the kind of irritability 
found in the sensitive plant; and for their fleshy oval 
fruits with five thick longitudinal wings. — In the Car- 
ambola (A. aciambola), the leaves are smooth, the flow- 
ers of a violet purple, and the fruit about the size of a 
goose’s egg; it is of a pale yellow color, and is said to be 
agreeably acid in the East Indies. —The other species, 
called the Blimbing (A. bilimbi), bas downy leaves, and 
fruit resembling a small cucumber, The latter is in- 
tensely acid, and cannot be eaten raw. It is pickled or 
candied, or a syrup is obtained from it by boiling with 
sugar, and its juice is found an excellent agent for re- 
moving iron-moulds or other spots from linen. To the 
Malays it answers the same purposes as the citron, the’ 
gooseberry, the caper, and the cucumber of Europe. 
Averro’es, or AVERRHO'ES. [Corrupted from Eux or 
Inx Rosup or Rusnp.] A famous Arabian philosopher 
and physician, B. 1120. He succeeded his father in the 
chief magistracy of Cordova, capital of the Moorish do- 
minions in Spain, was afterwards nominated chief judge 
in Morocco, and having there appointed deputies to his 
office, he returned to Spain. The liberality of his opin- 
ions, however, caused him to be persecuted by the more 
orthodox Moslems, and he was imprisoned ; but after do- 
ing penance and making recantation, he was liberated, A. 
greatly admired Aristotle, and his commentaries on the 
writings of that philosopher procured for him the title 
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of the (ummentator. Of the personal character of A. 

almost nothing is Known. Renan says, with perfect 

truth, that neither by his studies nor his character does 

he appear to have departed much from the type of the 

“learned Mussniman.” He knew what the others knew: 
in medicine, Galen; in philosophy, Aristotle, or his 
translators; in astronomy, the Almagest. Like every 
Mohammedan, he cultivated jurisprudence; and, like 
every distinguished Arabian, he was devoted to poetry. 
D. at Morocco, 1198. 

Averrun’‘cate, AVERUN’CATE, v.a. [0. Fr. averron- 
quer; Lat. ab, and rruncare, to weed out.] To root up; 
to tear up by the roots. (R.) 

* Unless by providential wit, 
Or force, we averruncate it.""—Butler. 

Averrunca’tor, n. See AVERUNCATOR. 

Aversa, (a-vair’sa,) a town of Italy, in the Terra di 
Lavore, 10 m. 8. of Capua. It is situate in a very fine 
plaiv cm vered with vineyards and orange-trees, and is a 
sort of nursery for the artists and artisans of the king- 
dom. Its sweetmeats are in great repute in Naples. 
This place had formerly a castle, which served for an 
occasional palatial residence of the kings of Naples; it 
was replaced by a convent, in which Andreas of Hun- 
gary, the husband of Queen Joanna I., was strangled, in 
September, 1345. Pop. 16,827. 

Averse’.a. [Lat. aversus, from averto—ab, and rerto, 

to turn.] Having a repugnance of mind to; having a 

feeling of disinclination, dislike, ill-will, hatred, or loath- 

ing towards; unfavorably inclined to. 
Avers alike to flatter, or offend, 
Not free from faults, nor yet too vain to mend. Pope. 


Averse'ly, adv. Ina back ward manner; with aversion; 
unwillingly. 

Averse'ness, n. Quality of being averse; repugnance 
or opposition of mind; dislike; unwillingness; back- 
wardness. 

Aver'sion, n. [Fr. aversion; Lat. aversio.) A turning 
away from; repagnance of mind; dislike; ill-will; hatred ; 
antipathy; disinclination; reluctance; disgust. 

He died of the slow fever call'd the tertian, 
And left his widow to her own aversion. "— Byron. 
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—Contraricty or antagonism of nature; applied to inani- 
mate substances. 
Tho cause or object of aversion or dislike. 
“t For which they were the aversion of the gentlemen of the 
long robe.” — Arbuthnot's History of John Hull. 
(Med.) Extreme repugnance for anything whatever. 
It is also, in Therapeutics, a synonym of revulsion or de- 
rivation; meaning the action of medicines which turn 
the afflux of fluids from one organ, und direct them to 
others. 
Aver'sively, adv. 


tion. 
[Lat. averto—ab, and verto, to turn.] To 


With aversion; in a reverse direc- 


Avert’, v. a. 
turn from; to turn aside or away from; to keep off or 
prevent. 

“ Thro’ threaten‘d lands they wild destruction throw, 
Till ardent prayer averts the public woe."— Prior. 


i. To turn away. (R.) 

hy averting them from their company.""—Government of the 
Tongue. 

Avert'er, n. One who, or that which averts. 

Avertin, n. Fr., from Lat. avertere, to turn away.) 
(Med.) A disease of the mind, which renders the patient 
obstinate and furious. — Also a disease in sheep, like the 
vertigo. 

Averunea’tor, n. [See AVERRUNCATE.] (Hort.) An in- 
strument for pruning from 
the ground, trees, whose 
branches are beyond 
reach; it operates by 
means of a level moved 
bya cord and pulley. An 
A. of large size cuta off 
easily branches of an inch 
and a half in diameter. 
The A. is also used for 
gathering fine fruits which 
when cut fall into a bas- 
ket attached to the in- 
strument when used for 
this purpose. 

A’very, in Illinois, a post- 
village of Jo. Daviess co. 

Avery. in /nwa,a village 
of Monroe co., about 100 
m. W.N.W. of Keokuk. 

—A township of Hancock 


v. 


co. 

A’very, in Michigan, a 
village of Berrien co., 19 
miles E.N. E. of Michigan 
City. 

A’very, in Missouri, a vil- 
lage on the line dividing 
Phelps and Maries coun- 
ties, about 10 m. N. N. E. 
of Rolla. 

A’verysbor’ough, in North Carolina, a village of 
Cumberland co, on Cape Fear river, 40 m. 8. of Raleigh. 
On the lth March, 1865, a battle was fought here be- 
tween the Union troops (four divisions) under General 


Fig. 249. — AVERUNCATOR. 


Sherman, and the Confederates estimated at 20,000 men, 
under Hardee: after a severe nction, the latter retreated 
with a loss of about 500 killed and wounded; the Union 
loss was about equal. 

—A post-office of Harnett co. 

A'very's Creek, in 
Buncombe co. 


North Carolina, a village of 
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A’very’s Gores, in Vermont, the name given to tracts 
of land granted to Samuel Avery in 1791. One of these 
forms the township of Arery Gore, in Franklin co., about 
45 m. N. by W. of Montpelier. 

A’ves, plural of Avis. 

Aves, (die)) or Bird Istanps, a small group of islands 
of the W. Indies, in the Lesser Antilles, belonging to 
Holland. Lat. 15° 30’ N.; Lon. (% 15 W. The islands 
are named from the vast numbers of birds frequenting 
them. They are inhabited by a few fishermen only. 

Avesnes, (a-vain’,) a fortified town of France, dep. of 
Nord, 50 m. S. E. of Lille. It is ill-built and dull. The 
cathedral has a spire 300 feet high. Here is made the 
cheese of Marolles. Pop. about 4,000. 

A’vestad, a town of Sweden, on the Dal. 35 m. S. E. of 
Falun. Here are extensive copper-smelting and iron 
works, Lat. 60° 7’ N.; Lon. 16° Y E. 

Aveyron, (a-vai-rong’,) a dep. of France, separated from 
the Mediterranean by the dep. of Herault, between N.| 
Lat. 43° 41“ 30”, and 44° 55’ 25”; and E. Lon. 1° 50’ 15” 
and 3° 26“. Area, 3,429 square miles. A. is one of the) 
most mountainous dep. of France, a branch of the Ce- 
vennes passing through it. Wil, fertile in the valleys, but 
agriculture still in a backward state, Sheep are numer- 
ous. At Roquefort, the famous cheese known by that 
name, is made. The coal and iron mines of A are among 
the most important in France. Many. Cotton, hosiery, 
hats, leather, &c.— Principal Tons. Rhodez (cap. of 
the dep.), Milhau, Villefranche, Espalion, and St. Affrique. 
Pop. 400,070. This dep. takes its name from the river 
Aveyron, which rises near Severac-le Chateau, and after 
a course of 90 m. falls into the Tarn, below Montauban. 

Avezza’‘no, a town of S. Italy, prov Aquila, about 1 m. 
from Lake Fucino. There is a castle here belonging to 
the Colonna family. Pup. 4,927. 

Avia'no, a town of N. Italy, 30 m. W. of Udine, near 
Monte Cavallo; pop. about 5,000. 

A’viary, n. [Lat. aviarium, from avis, a bird.] A build- 
ing or enclosure for keeping birds. A bird-cage is an A, 
on a small scale. 

Avicen‘na, (corruption of IBN Srva,) the most cele 
brated of Arabian physicians, and the greatest Eastern 
philosopher of that race. B. at Afschena, in Bokhara, 
980 a. p. In his 22d year he composed his great work 
the Canon of Medicine, which carried his name through 
Europe as well as Asia, and sustained his reputation for 
several centuries. He settled at Humadan in Persia, at 
which court he was made vizier, and there composed his 
greatest production, the “ Al-Sche/â.” D. 1037. — The 
philosophy of A. was the Peripatetic, although several 
elements are found in it which Aristotle would have dis- 
owned. He certainly inclined towards the Pantheism 
peculiar to the East. He also held firmly by the person- 
ality of the human soul, and its indestructibility apart 
from the body. History must award to A. the merit of 
having first explained to modern times the nature of the 
Stagyrite philosophy. 

3 n. (Zodl.) A genus of molluscs, fam. Avicu- 

le, q. v. 

Avicula’ria, n. (Bot.) A name of the gen. Pol rdo- 
NUM, q. v. 

Avicw'lid, n. pl. (PEARL-OYSTER FAMILY.) (Zoöl.) A 
family of the order Lamellibranchiates, embracing aceph- 
alous molluscs which have the valves unequal and very 
oblique. They inhabit tropical and temperate seas, and 

ield the mother-o’-pearl and the Oriental pearls, so 
highly prized. There are about 100 living and 600 fossil 
species. — See PEARL 

Avid, a. [Fr. avide; Lat. avidus, from avére, to long.] 
Greedy; eager; appetitive. 

Avid'uously, adv. Eagerly; greedily; insatiably. 

Avid'ity, n. (Fr. avidité ; Lat. aviditas; from aven, to 
desire eagerly, to covet.] An eager desire for something; 
greediness; strong appetite; eagerness; desire; as, to 
seize with avidity. 

Avign’to, n. See ALLIGATOR PEAR. 

Avigliana, (a-vel'ye-a-na,) a town of N. Italy, prov. 
of ‘turin, 14 m. W. of Turin. Manf. Cotton and silk. 
Pop. about 4,000. 

AviglViano, a town of 8. Italy, prov. Potenza, 11 m. 
N. N. W. of the latter city. In 1824, a great land-slip de- 
stroyed much of the town. The surrounding country 
produces the finest oxen in Italy. Pop. 16,770. 

Avign’on-Berry, n. [From the city Avignon. ] (Chem.) 
The common name of the fruit of the Rhamnus infec- 
torius, sazatilis, and amygdalinus. It is a small berry, 
bitter, astringent, and of a yellowish-green color. It is 
used by dyers and painters for coloring yellow. 

Avignon, (a-veen’yong,) (anc. 1257700 A celebrated 
city of France, cap. of the dep. of Vaucluse, on the left 
bank of the Rhone, 76 m. N.N.W. of Marseilles, on the 
railway to Paris. A. was for a long time the residence of 
the popes, and accordingly filled with convents, churches, 
&c., many of which are now in decay. It is situated in 
a fine plain, and is surrounded by high walls, flanked 
with numerous towers. The promenades along the walls, 
and the quays along the river, are both very fine. The 
streets are, in general, narrow and gloomy. The ancient 
palace of the popes stands on the declivity of a rock. 
It is a Gothic building of different periods, and of vast 
extent, and now serves as a prison, military depot, and 
barracks. The cathedral church of Nôtre Dame des 
Dons is very ancient, as is also the spire of the Church 
of the Cordeliers. The latter church contained the 
tomb of “Laura,” immortalized by Petrarch.— Man/f. | 
Silk stuffs and velvets, woollen and cotton fabrics, &c. — 
A. existed before the Roman invasion, and afterward 
became a Roman colony. In 1309, Clement V. trans- 
ferred thither the abode of the popes, who continued to 
reside here till 1377, when they returned to Rome; bnt 
two schismatical popes, or popes elected by the French | 
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cardinals, resided at A. till 1409. A. and its territory 
remained the property of the Holy See until 1797, when 
it was incorporated with France. Pup. 36.407. 


Fig. 250.— PALACE OF THE POPES. 
(Avignon.) 


Avila, (a- la.) a province of Spain, in Old Castile, 
near the centre of the peninsula. Area, 4,917 sq. m. 
Desc, Level in the N., and mountainous in the 8.— 
Rivers. The Alberche, Adaja, and several smaller 
streams, — Prod, Grapes, mulberries, and other fruits, 
and the usual cerealia. A great many sheep, pigs, and 
horned cattle are reared. — Min. Not plentiful; but sil- 
ver, copper, lead, iron, and coal are found and partially 
wrought.— Manf Linen, silk, cloth, paper, earthen- 
ware, hardware, and leather. Pop. 133,000. 

AVI.a, cap. of the above province, on the Adaja, 64 m. 
W.N.W. of Madrid. It was formerly a flourishing place. 
Pop. 6,870. 

Avila, Juan De, a celebrated Spanish preacher, com- 
monly called the “Apostle of Andalusia,” was B. at Almo- 
davar del Campo in 1500. His missionary labors in An- 
dalusia were prosecuted with untiring zeal and singular 
success, until he arrived at the age of 50, when, with a 
worn-out constitution, he was obliged to desist. D. 1569. 
His Cartas Espirituales Spiritual Letters“) have been 
translated into most European languages. 

Avilla y Zuni’ga, Luis De, a Spanish historian and 
diplomatist, who was ambassador to the courts of popes 
Paul IV. and Pius IV., and afterwards followed Charles V. 
into Germany. He commanded the cavalry at the siege 
of Metz, and published, after his return to Spain, an ac- 
count of Charles’ wars in Germany, in the years 1546 
and 1547. 

Avilla, in Indiana, a post-village of Noble co., 24 m. 
N. by W. of Fort Wayne. 

Avilla, in Missouri, a post-village of Jasper co, 

A’vim, or A‘vires, (Scrip.) were descendants of Can: 
(Gen. x. IT,) who occupied a portion of the coast o! 
Palestine from Gaza towards the river of Egypt, but were 
expelled and almost destroyed by the invading Philis- 
tines or Caphtorim, before the time of Moses (Deut. Il. 
Some yet remained in the time of Joshua (Josh. xiii. 3 
They were idolaters, worshipping Nibhaz and Tartak, 
and are probably the same with the Hivites. 

A vinculo matrimo’nii. [Lat., from the bond 
of matrimony.) A Latin sentence expressing dissolution 
of the marriage relation, or a total divorce. 

A/vis, u.; pl. Aves. (Lat., a bird.) (Zul.) See BRD. 

Aviston, in //l:nois, a post- village of Clinton co., about 
80 m. 8. of Springfield. 

Avitus, Marcus Mæcruus, an emperor of the West. He 
was of a Gaulish family in Auvergne, and gained the 
favor of Constantius, the colleague of Honorius, and of 
Theodoric, king of the Visigoths. He served with dis- 
tinction under Etius, became prefect of Gaul, and con- 
cluded a favorable treaty with the Goths. He after- 
wards retired into private life until the invasion of 
Attila, when he induced the Goths to join the Romana 
against the common enemy. A. was proclaimed emperor 
in 455, took for his colleague Marcianus, and D. the year 
following. 

A’viz, (ORDER or.) an institution created in 1147, by 
Alphonso I., the founder of the Portuguese monarchy, 
and raised by him, in 1162, to the rank of an ecclesias- 
tical order of chivalry. The knights were then called 
“ Knights of Evora,” but took their present title in 1287, 
from their gallant defence of the fortress of Aviz against 
the Moors. The order was changed from an ecclesiasti- 
cal to a civil institution in 1789. The king of Portugal 
is the Grand Master of the Order, 

Av'lona, in Turkey in Europe. See AULoNA. 

Avo’ea, or Ovca, a beautiful valley and river of Ire- 
land, near Glendalough, in the co. Wicklow, and cele- 
brated as being the scene which gave rise to one of the 
finest of Moore's Irish Melodies : 

Sweet vale of Avoca! how calm could I rest, 

In thy bosom of shade with the friends I love best,“ &. 
Avo’ca, in Alabama, a village of Lawrence co. 
Avo’ea, in Illinois, a township of Livingstou co., on the 

S. Fork of Vermilion River, distant N.E from Spring- 
field 98 miles, and from Pontiac 10 miles SE. Zup 
825. 

Avo’ea, in Missouri, a post-villago of Jefferson co., about 

14 m. W.S.W. of the Mississippi. 
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Avo’ea, in Nebraska, a post-village of Cass co. 

Avovea, in New York, n post-village und township of 
Steuben co, ou Conhocton Creek, 225 m. W. by S. of 
Albany, 

Avo’ca, in Wisconsin, a village of Fond du Lac co., 80 m. 
N.E. of Madison. 

—A post-village of Iowa co., 43 m. W. by N. of Madison. 

Avoca‘do Pear, n. (t.) The fruit of the Persea gra- 
tissima. — See PERSEA. 

Av'ocat,n. The French name for an ADVOCATE, g. v. 
See also BARREAU. ran b, and 
Avoen'tion, n. [Lat. avocatio, from avoco—ab, and vo- 
co, to call.) A aala aside or praj from; as, The avo- 

cations of vur senses.“ Glanville. 

— Business, engagement, or employment which calls one 
asıde, or which demands time and attention. 

“By the secular cares and avocations which accompany mar- 
riage." — Atterbury. 

Avogadro’s Law. (Chem.) See the SUPPLEMENT. 

Avoid’, v.a. [Fr. éviter; Lat. evitare.) To separate or 
go uway from; to shun; to escape from; to eschew. 

“The wisdom of pleasing God. by doing what he commands, and 
avoidiag whut he froids. — Tiulötaon. 

—To annal; to set aside; to make void. 

(Law.) To render void. * 

r. i. ( Law.) To become vacant, void, or empty.— Ayliſſ. 

Avoid’ablie, a. That may be avoided; liable to be an- 
nulled; susceptible to vacation. + 

“The charters were not avoidable for the king's nonage.”"— Hale, 

Avoid’ance, n. Act of avoiding; shunning of a person 
or thing. 

~The stato of being vacant; used specifically in an eccle- 
siastical sense; us, “Avoidance of St. Peter's chair.” 

~The act of annulling; the course whereby anything is 
drained off. 

For avoidances and draiuings of water, where there is too 
much, we shall speak of." — Bacon. 
(Law.) A making void, useless, or empty. 

Avold'er, n. One who avoids or shuus.— Any person 
who carries a thing away, or the vessel in which things 
are carried away. — Johnson, 

Avoid'less, d. Inevitable; that which cannot be 
avoided. 

“That avoidless ruin in which the whole empire would be in- 
volved.” — Dennis, 

Avoirdupois’, or Averpupors’, n. [Fr. avoir du poitis, 
to have weight. | (Ch.) The name given to the system 
of weights used both in England and the U. States, for 
general commerce. The ounce contains 43714 grains, 
whereas the ounce in both troy and apothecaries’ 
weights, contains 450 grains. There is but one grain 
which was, or may be taken as, a common unit in com- 
paring the three systems of weights used in Great Bri- 
tain. The value of the grain is set forth by Act of Par- 
liament in the following words:—“ A cubic inch of 
distilled water, weighed in air by brass weights, at the 
temperature of 62 of Falrenheit’s thermometer, the ba- 
rometer being at 30 inches, ts equal to 252 grains and 
458.000 parts ofa grain.” The pound A. contains 7,000 
euch grains. The lowest term in A. weight is the drachm, 
which contains 27 $ grains. The drachm is, however, sel- 
dom, if ever, used now, small weights being expressed 
either in grains or in fractions of the ounce. The fol- 
lowing table displays the comparative values of the dif- 
ferent denominations in A. weight: 

Ounces. Pounds. Quarters. 
16 1 
448 28 
1,792 112 1 
36,840 2,240 20 1 
The usual contractions are as follows:—ounce, oz.; 
quarter, r.; pound, lb. ; hundred-weight, cwt. 

Avo'a, or Aula, a seaport of Sicily, prov. of Syra- 
cuse, 12 m. S.W. of Syracuse. It isa clean and well-built 
town, prettily situated, and has a large trade, Pop. 11,324. 

Avola‘tion, n. [L. Lat. avolatio.] The act of flying 
away; flight. (n.) 

“ Hindering the avolation of the favillous particles.""— Browne, 

A’von, the name of several English and Scottish rivers. 
We may mention of these that A. which rises in North- 
amptonshire, and flows into the Severn at Tewkesbury, 
after aconrse of 100 m. On its banks is Stratford-on- 
Avon, (J. v.,) the birthplace and abode of the immortal 
Shakspeare, who has hence been styled the “ Bard of 
Avon.” 

A’von, a river of W. Australia, in Swan River Colony, 
which, after u N.W. course, joins the Swan River at 
Northam. 

Avon, in Cmnecticut, a post-township of Hartford co., 9 
m. W. by N. from Hartford. 

22 2 Illinois, a post- township of Fulton co.; pop. 

—A village of Kane co., about 48 m. W. of Chicago. 

—4 9 5 of Lake co. 

Avon, in Jae. a post-village of Polk co., on the right 
bank of the Des Moines river, about 8 m. from Des 
Moines City. 

Avon, in Kansas, a township of Coffey co. 

Avon. in Maine, a post-township of Franklin co., on 
Sandy River, 40 m. N.W. of Augusta, 

Avon, in Michigan, a township of Oakland co.; pop. 
1,850, 

Avon, in Minnesota, a village of Dodge co., about 35 m. 
W. by N. of Rochester. 

A’von, in Missouri, n post-village of St. Genevieve co., 
about l5 m 8.W. of Mississippi river. 

A’von, in New York, a post-village of Avon township, 
Livingston co., beautifully situate on the E. bank of the 
Genesee river, 18 m. from Rochester. Near this place 
are celebrated mineral springs, much resorted to for the 
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efficacy of their waters, and the beauty of the surround- 
ing country. There are three sulphuro-saline, and one 
iodine, springs. 
Avon, in Ohio. a post-township of Lorain co., about 20 
m. E. by S. of Cleveland. 
A’von, in Pennsylvanu, a post- village of Lebanon co. 
Avon Centre, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Kock co, 
A’vondale, a par. of Scotland, in the county of Lanark. 
Area. 40,000 acres. At the battle of Dramelog, fought 
near this place, Ist June, 1679, Grahume of Claverhouse, 
the famous Viscount Dundee, was defeated by the forces 
of the Scottish Covenant. A graphic description of this 
battle is found in Sir Walter Scott's Old Mortality. 
A'vondale, in Pennsylvunia, a post-village of Chester 
co., 38 m. W.S.W. of Philadelphia. 
A’von Lake, in Ohio, a post-village of Lorain co. 
Av’oset, or Avocet, x. [Fr. avocette.) (Zotl.) The com- 
mon name of the Recurvirostra, a genus of birds, family 
Recurvirostride. The A., whose great singularity is in 
the form of its bill, is aquatic, the shores of the ocean 
being its favorite haunts. It is about 18 inches i 
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length; very erect, and has legs unusually long for its 
size. The bill of the Recurvirosira avocetia, or common 
A., a species widely diffused through the temperate 
climates of Europe and Asia, is 344 inches in length, 
turns up likea hoop, and is flat, thin, sharp, and flexible. 
The American A. (R. Americana) has the bill less re- 
curved, but its habits are similar to those of the common 
A. The plumage, in both species, is black and white, 
the tail consisting of twelve white feathers; the legs are 
of a fine blue color, nuked and well calculated for wad- 
ing, the feet are palmated, but not so much adapted for 
swimming as for supporting the bird npon the mud. It 
feeds on worms, &c., which it scoops out of the mud with 
its Lill; and it lays two eggs, which are greenish, spotted 
with brown and black. 

Avouch', v.a. [O. Fr. voucher ; Fr. avouer; Lat. advo- 
care — ad, and voco, to call.] (Originally, to call upon a 
feudal lord to defend a tenant’s right when impugned; 
to acknowledge, as a tenant, the right of the lord.) To 
avow; to vouch; to affirm; to warrant; to defend or 
maintain; to acknowledge; to confess to be; to take as 
one’s own. 

“They boldly avouched that themselves only had the truth.“ 
Hooker. 

Avouch'able, a. That may be avouched; capable of 
being vouched for. (R.) 

Avouch'er, n. A person who avouches. 

Avow’, v.a. [Fr. avouer ; Lat. votum—vovere, to vow.] To 


admit; to declare strongly or openly; to acknowledge or 
confess frankly ; as, he avuwed his crime. 
“Then blazed his smother'd flame, avow'd and bold.""— Thomson. 
(Law.) To acknowledge the commission of an act, and 
claim that it was done with right.— Bouvier. 
Avow’able, a. That may be avowed. 
Avow’ably, adv. In an avowable manner. 
Avow’al, n. An avowing; an open declaration; a frank 
acknowledgment; as, The avowal of such principles. — 


Hume. 
Avow’ance, n. The act of avowing; avowal. 
Avow’ant, n. (Law.) One who makes an avowry. 
Avow’edly, adv. In an open manner; with frank ac- 
knowledgment. 


“ Wilmot could not avowedly have excepted against the other.“ 
Lord Clarendon. 
Avowee’, n. [Fr. avoué.) One who has a right of pre- 
sentation to a benefice; a patron of a living; an ad- 
vowee. — See APVOWSON. 
Avow’er, n. A person who avows. 


Virgil makes Æneas a bold avowor of his own virtues.""— Dryden. 


Avow’'ry, u. * Fr. arourie; L. Lat. advocaria.] (Law.) 
The answer of a defendant in an action of replevin 
brought to recover property taken in distress, in which 
he acknowledges the taking, and, setting forth the cause 
thereof, claims a right in himself or his wife to do so, 

Avoyelles, in Louisiana, a parish at the mouth of the 
Red River. Area, abont 800 sq.m, It is bounded E. by 
Red River and the Atchafalaya, and N.E. by the Saline 
Bayon. The E. part is periodically inundated, but the 
W. consists of fertile prairies. Cap. Marksville. Pop. 
12,926. 

Avranches, (av’ranzh,) (anc. Ingena,) a town of 
France, dep. Manche, cap. of an arrond., 32 m. SS. W. of 
St. Lô, and 3 m. from the sea. This is a very ancient 
town. Its cathedral, consecrated in 1121, is now in 
ruins. Init, in 1172, Henry IT. of England did penance, 
and received absolution for the murder of A’Beckett. 
Pop. 9. MM. 

Avulsed’, a. [Lat. avulsuo — arellere, to tear off, from 


ab, a, from, off, und vellere, to pluck.) Pulled off; torn 
from. 
c 
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Avul'sion, n. [Lat. avulsio, from avellere, to tear away.] 
A pulling or tearing from or asunder; a rending, or 
forcible separation. A piece or fragment torn off. 

(Luw.) Lands torn off by an inundation or current 
from property to which they originally belonged, and 
gained to the estate of another; or, Where a river changes 
its course, and, instead of continuing to flow between 
two properties, cuts off part of one and joins it to the 
Other property, The property of the part thus separated 
continues to belong to the original proprietor, iu which 
respect A, differs from alluvion, q. v. 

Avun’cular, a. [trom Lat. avunculus, uncle.) Of, or 
pertaining to an uncle.— Thackeray. 

Await’, v. a. [a and wait. See Warr.] To be on the 
watch, &c.; to watch for; to wait for; to look for or ex- 
pect; to observe. 

Even as the wretch, condemn’d to lose his life, 
Awuits the falling of the murd’ring knife."— Fairfaz. 

—To be in store for; to attend upon. 

An eternity of torments awaits the object of his displeasure.” 

Rogers. 

Awake, v.a. [A. S. awacian, wacian, or weccan.— See 

Wake. To rouse from sleep; to awaken. 
“ Take heed, 
How you awake our sleeping sword of war.""—Shaks. 

—To put into action; to rouse from a state of torpor, in- 
action, or stupor, 

Nor mote my shell awake the weary Nine 
To grace so plain a tale — this lowly lay of mine. Byron. 

—v.t, To break from sleep; to wake; to be in a state 
of vigilance; to revive, or be aroused from a state of in- 
action or torpor. 

“ Alack, I am afraid they bave awak'd, 
Aud tis not done! "— Shaks. 

Awake’, a. Not sleeping; in a state of vigilance or 
action, 

„But wide awake she was. — Byron. 
Awak’en, v. a. and i. Touwake ; to rouse from sleep or 
torpor. Used generally in a moral or religious sense. 
Their consciences are thoroughly awakened.” — Tillotson. 

Awak’ener, n. He who, or that which, awakens, 

Awak’ening, p.a. Awaking; rousing from sleep or 
torpor. 

—n. Act of awaking; most frequently used to denote a 
restoring to a sense of religion, 

Awak’eningly, adv. Ina manner to awaken. 

Awak’enment, u. An awakening, or rousing. (x) 

Awant'ing, . Wanting; missing — Sir Waller Scott. 

Award’, v.u. [Prov. eswarder ; Fr. regarder; It. guar- 
dare, to look at, to look upon.) To look at; to consider; 
to give by sentence or judicial determination ; to assign 
by sentence. 

A pound of that same merchant's flesh is thine; 

The court awards it, and the law doth give it."—Shaks. 

—v.t. To make an award; to judge; to determine, 

“ Th’ unwise award to lodge it in the tow'rs, 
An ofring sacred. — Pope's Odyssey. 

Award’, n. [Lat. awarda, awardum; O. Fr. agarda, 
from d garder, to keep, preserve, to be guarded or 
kept; so called because it is imposed on the parties to 
be observed or kept by them. — Spelman Gloss.) ( Law.) 
The judgment or decision of arbitrators or referees, on a 
matter submitted to them. — The writing containing 
such judgment. — An A. is a final and conclusive judg- 
ment between the parties on all the matters referred by 
the submission. It transfers property as much as the 
verdict of a jury, and will prevent the operation of the 
statute of limitations, — It may be enforced by an action 
at law, which is the only remedy for disobedience when 
the submission is not made a 170 of court, and no stat- 
ute provides a special mode of enforcement. Under a 
rule of court, an A. may be enforced by the court issuing 
execution upon it as if it were a verdiet of a jury, or by 
attachment for contempt. — A court has no power to 
alter or amend an award; but may recommit to the 
referee, in some cases. — An A. may not be disturbed, 
except for very cogent reasons. It can be put aside for 
misconduct, corruption, or irregulurity of the arbitrator, 
which has, or may have, injured one of the parties; for 
error in fact, or in attempting to follow the law, appar- 
ent on the face of the A.; for uncertainty or inconsist- 
ency; for an exceeding his authority by the arbitrator; 
when it is not final and conclusive, without reserve; 
when it is a nullity; when a party or witness has been 
at fault, or has made a mistake; or when the arbitrator 
acknowledges that he has made a mistake or error in his 
decision. Bouvier. 

Award’er, n. A person who awards: one who assigns 
by sentence or judicial decision; a judge. 

Aware’, a. [A. S. gurarian, to take care; from warian, 
to beware, to guard, to ward off. See Wank.] On guard; 
on the watch; vigilant; cautious; informed; apprised; 
conscious: made acquainted. 

“Ere I was aware, I had left myself nothing but the name of a 
king. — Sir P. Sidney. 

„And she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
And gentle sympathy that steals away 
Their sharpuess ere he is are. Bryant. 

Awarn’, v.a. To caution; to warn. (o.) 

Away’, adv. [A. S. aweg; from a, from, and weg, way.] 
Out of the way; absent; gone; at a distance; in a state 
of absence, 

Used to imply a departure, or going from: in motion from, 

“Away. old man; give me thy hand; away; 
King Lear hath lost." —Shake, 

—By degrees; in continuance, 

t Summer suns roll unperceiv’d away.""—Pope. 

—On the way; on the road. 

Sir Valentine, whither away so fast? "—Shaks, 
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—Used in an exclamatory sense; depart; begone. 
“ Away, ye gay landscapes, ye gardens of roses! "— Byron. 
— Out of one's own hands; as, to transfer away. 
—To throw a thing off in u trifling manner. 
“It eoncerns every man Who will not trifle away his soul.” 
Tillotson. 
Away with, as applied toa person or thing, signitics 
to take him, or it, away. 
„it you dare think of deserving our charms, 
Away with your shecphooks, and take to your arms. — Dryden. 
To make away with, to kill; to remove; to destroy. 
To throw away, to throw out of one's reach, so as to luse. 
Awe,n [A.B. aga, ege; probably allied to Gr. a. wou- 
der, from aygamai, to wonder, to be astonished.| Fear; 
dread; terror; fear, or dread, mingled with reverence or 
submission. 
“It was awe without amazement, and dread without distrac- 
ton. — South. 
—v.a. To strike with fear and reverence; to influence by 
fear, terror. or respect. 
„Heaven that placed this island to give law, 
To balance kuroj ud ber states to awe. — Waller, 
Awe, (Loci) alake of S tland.in Argyleshire, 18 m. N.W. 
of Inverary. It is 23 m. long, by 3 broad. On one of its 
many islands stand the magnificent ruins of Kilchurn 
Castle, tor centuries the baronial fortress of the Camp- 
bells, Earls of Breadalbane. In allusion to the vast ter- 
ritorial possessions of this family, extending over a tract 
of country fur 100 miles, there is a saying in the High- 
lands—* Jt isa far cry to Loch Awe.” This lake receives 
the river Urchan; and at its N.W. extremity rises the 
great mountain of Ben Cruachan, 3,670 feet in height. 
A-wea'ry,a. (Prefix a, and weary, d- v. Weary. (o. 


and k.) 
“She only sald, 
I am a-weary,—I would that I were dead!“ Tennyson, 

A-weath’er,n. A. S.] (Mar.) A term signilying that 
the situation of the helm is to the weather side of the 
ship, in contradistinction to de. 

A-weigh’, adv. ( Naut.) Noting the position ofan anchor, 
when just loosened from the ground, and banging verti- 
cally in the water; a-trip. 

Awe'some, u. Fearful or appalling; respectful; capa- 
ble of inspiring awe: as, an awesome being. 

Awe’-struck, a. Impressed or struck with awe. 

Aw’fal, a. Full of awe; that strikes or fills with awe, 
terror, or dread; dreadful; terrible; solemn. 

“Thy awful brow, more awful thos retird, 
Faires! resemblance of thy Maker fair! '—Milton. 
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name is also applied to that part of the poop-deck which 
extends forward from the bulkhead of the cabin, 

Aun less, a. Withvut un awn or beard. 

Awn’y,a. Having awus: full of beard. 

Awoke’. The pretevite anid past-purticiple of AWAKE, q. v. 

Awork’, AVonk'ixd, adv. (a and work.) At work in, 
or into; a state of working or action. (o.) 

Awry’, d. or adr. [A B. writhan, to writhe. Writhed. 
turned, or twisted toward one side; distorted; crooked ; 
asquint; with oblique vision; as, her head-dress is awry. 

“With jealous eyes has looked awry.""—Sir J. Denham. 


—Perversely; deviating from right reason. 

“All awry, and which wried it to the most wry course of all.” 
Sir P. Sidney. 

Ax, a town of France, dep. of Ariège, 20 m. from Foix. 
It is much resorted to on account of its sulphurous 
springs, the temperature of which varies from 77° to 
162° of Fahrenheit. Jp. about 2,000, 

Ax’al,a. The same as AXIAL. (R.) 

Axajacatl, or Axayacatzlin, emperor of the Az- 
tees or ancient Mexicans, who flourished in the 15th 
century. He was the father of the famous Montezuma, 
and was himself one of the greatest monarchs of his 
race, haying subdued many nations, aud added 37 prov- 
inces to his emp D. 1477. 

q , but, we believe, incorrectly, written 
Az in the U. States.) [A.S. œr, eax, acus; Gr. dine, 
probably from agnumi, ard, to break.) An iron instru- 
ment generally used with both hands in hewing timber 
and chopping wood. It consists of u head with an arch- 
ing edge, and a handle, There are several forms of the 
A,, the two principal being the broad A. tor hewing, and 
the narrow A. for cutting and rough-hewing. The 
hatchet is a smaller form of the A., and is used with one 
baud. 
6th century, made use of an A, with u large blade. This 
was termed francisca, The principal weapous of this 
kind were the taper A., the broad A, and the double A. 
The pole A, and the adze A. were varieties of these. The 
Lochaber A. was used in Scotland in the 16th century. 

— An axis. (u.) See Axis. 

Axe, v. a. and i. Vulgurly used for to ask; to inquire, or 
inquire of. 

“ The king azed after your grace's welfare. —Pegge. 

Axe’-form, Axe’-shaped, a. ( ot.) Dolabriform; 
having a resemblance to an axe or hatchet. 

Ax’elsen, or Ax’elsen Tott, a powerful Danish 


—Detestable; ugly; unsightly; used in a vulgar sense; 
as, an awful hat. 

Aw’fully, 4% In an awful manner; apprehensively. 

Aw fulness. n. Quality or state of being awful. 

„Night heightens the awfulness of the place. Addison. 

Awhile’, adv. (a, and while. time or interval.) A time; 

a space of time; for some time: for a short time. 
“The wary fiend 
Stood on the brink of hell, and look d awhile."—Paradise Lost. 

Awk, a. [Properly equivalent to k/t; e. g., on the 
left hand; abbreviated from O. Eng. yauk; Fr. gauche.) 
Awkward; clumsy; odd; out of order. (n.) 

And professors ringing nas awk as the bells to give notice of 
the conflagration.“ -L Estrange. 

Awk’ward, a. (0. Eng. awk, odd, clumsy, awkward, 
unbandy, and A.S. weard, towards.) Inclined to the left 
hand; wanting dexterity; unhandy; inexpert; clumsy. 

“So true, that he was awkward at a tric! Dryden. 

—Inelegant; ungraceful in manner; ungainly. 

“They are judged of by their handsome or awkward way of ex- 
pressing themselves in it. — Locke. 

—Perverse; untoward; difficult to manage or control; — 
used vulgarly ; as, an awkward customer. 

Awk’wardly, adv. In a rude or bungling manner; 
badly; ineleguntly. 

“Awkwardly gay, and oddly merry; 
Her scarf pale pink, her head-knot cherry.“ Prior. 

Awk’wardness, n. Stute or quality of being awk- 
ward; want of grace or dexterity. 

Awl,n. [A. S. æl; Ger. atl; Fr. a.] A pointed iron 
instrument for piercing small holes in leather or wood. 
Aw’less, a. [From awe and less.] Wauting reverence; 

void of respectful fear. 
“The awicss lion could not wage the fight. '—Sħaks. 

—Without the power of causing reverence, or exciting awe. 

“Insulting tyranny begins to jut 
Upon the innocent and awless throne."—Shaks. 
Awl-shaped, a. Having the shape of an awl. 
(B4.) Narrow and tercte, or nearly so, and tapering 
to a point, as the leaves of the Juniper. 

Awl-wort, „. (,.) The common name of the aquatic 
plants Subularia aquatica, from its awl-shaped leaves. — 
See SUBULARIA. 

Awm, Aum, n. (cm.) See Aam. 

Awn, n. [Icel. ögn; Dan. awne; Sw. agn; A. . egla; 
Gr. ach-në, snang That which comes off the surface of 
anything: a scale or husk.—( Bot.) A stiff and pointed 
bristle which occurs in the flowers of many grasses, 
forming the extremity of a glume or palea, as the 
beard of wheat and barley. The flowers of some 
grasses are awnless. 

Awning, u. (Low D. havenung, from haven, a shelter, or 
place ot shelter, with ing unnexed.] A covering of can- 
vas spread over the deck of a vessel, or other roofless 
place, as a shelter from the weather. 

“Of these boards I made an awning over me. — Defoe. 

(Mar.) On ship-board, the A. is generally supported 
by arangeof light posts, called stanchions, erected along 
both sides of the ship; in the middle it is supported by 
a complication of small cords called a crow’s-foot. This 


tury, and the members of which figured in the wars of 
Christian Land John IV. of Denmark; and Kail Knutsen, 
and Eric the Pomeranian, kings of Sweden, 
was the head of the family. 


became a Danish councillor of state. 
Axe’-stone, n. (Min.) A green variety of jade found in 


New Zealand, and on the banks of the Amazons, and used 


by the natives for making hutchets. 

Ax’holme, (ISL or,) a fertile district of England, in 
the county of Lincoln, insulated by the rivers Trent, 
Idle, and Don. It contains 47.800 acres, Pop. abt. 13,000. 

Ax’ial, o. Pertaining, or having resemblance to, an axis. 

Ax’ially, adv. lu relation to, or in a live with, an axis. 

Axiferous, 4. [Int. ozis, nnd fore, to bear.) (Bot.) 
Applied to plants which have an axis or stem, 


Ax’il, Axila, „. [Lat. ara, the armpit; Fr. aisselle.) 

(Anat) The cavity under the upper part cf the arm, 
It is covered with hair, conta.ns 
much areolar membrane, lymphatic ganglions, important 
vessels and nerves, and numerous sebaceous follicles, 


called the arm-pit. 


furnishing an odorous secretion —Dunglison, 
(Bol.) ‘The angle formed by the branch and stem of 
a plant, or by the leaf with either, on the upper side. 
Ax’ile, a. (Bot.) Belonging to the axis. 
ar, a. Same as AXILLARY. 


x 
Axillary, a. (Anut.) Of or belonging to the axilla ; as, 


the azillary arteries, nerves, or veins. 


ilary bud. 

Ax’im, a town of W. Africa, on the Guinea coast, 73 m. 
W. of Cape Const Castle. A. was taken by the Portu- 
guese in 1642, and restored to the Dutch (its original 
possessors) by the treaty of Westphalia. The Dutch 
have a garrison here. Lat. 44° 52“ N; Lon. 29 Y W. 

Ax'inite, n. [From Gr. azine, an axe.) (Min.) A tri- 
clinic mineral, so named from the resemblance of its 
crystals to an axe. Sp. gr. S271. Streak white; Instre 
vitreous; commonly splendent: very fragile; transpar- 
ent, often translucent, It is chiefly composed of silica, 
alumina, lime, and peroxide of iron. B.B. it melts into a 
green glass, which becomes black in the oxidizing flame. 

Axiom, (ak’se-um,) n. Fr. ariome; Gr. darin, from 
ar. to deem worthy of, to assume.) (Philos.) A uni- 
versal proposition, which the understanding must per- 
ceive to be true ns soon as it perceives the meaning of 
the words, though it cannot be proved, becanse it is im- 
possible to make it plainer. It is therefore called a sel f- 
evident truth, To these propositions belong, indis- 
putably, those in which the subject and predicate are 
either the sume, or are only expressed in different worda, 
since we cannot think a thing is really diflerent from 
itself: for instance. A is A ; Every quantity is like itself ; 
A thing is Wie itself; A thing cannot, at the same time, be, 
and not be; & . To axioms belong also propos 
which the predicute expresses only some idea which 
enters necessarily into our conception of the subject. 
Sach isthe proposition, A triangle has three sides, becuse 
the subject, triangle, cannot be conceived otherwise than 
three-sided. All reasoning must start from axioms. 


The Franks in their expedition into Italy, in the 


family who flourished in the latter half of the 15th cen- 


Peter A. 
Ot his 9 sons, the eldest, 
Olaf, made himself master of Gothland; the 2d, Iver, 
retained that possession, and became a corsair; the 3d, 
Eric, was governor of Stockholm; and the 4th, Aage, 


(Bol.) Belongiug to or growing in the axil; us, an ax- 


AXLE 


There has been much dispute as to what proposition is 
to be regarded as absolutely first in all buman knowledge. 
Some have considered as such the position: It is impos- 
sible for a thing to be and not to be at the same time; 
others, Whatever is, is; others, Everything either is or is 
not; others, the principle of the sufficient reason, We 
cannot regard any ting as true without proofs, or any 
thing false against established proofs. All these positions 
are fundamental truths. They all have this in common, 
that we cannot help regulating our thoughts, in the 
judgment of truth, conformably to them, They are all 
necessarily believed to be true. Many principles, how- 
ever, are esteemed, by one class of men, self-evident, 
which another will not admit. There can never, there- 
fore, exist perfect uniformity in human reasoning. 
There is only one science which starts from axioms ac- 
knoWledged by all mankind, and which, therefore, is of 
a more general character than any other — viz., mathe- 
matics. But about some principles of every other sci- 
ence, Which ure generally considered axioms, great doubts 
have existed. Thus it is regarded as an axiom of moral 
philosophy, that There exists a distinction, in the nature 
oJ Uanys, between moral goui and evil. This cannot be 
proved, but it is generally admitted; and all our social, 
political, and religious relations are regulated by this 
principle; yet there have existed men of acute minds, 
who bave disavowed this A. altogether, and made interest 
the syle rule of conduct. It has always been a great 
question in Philosophy whether these axioms are innate, 
or drawn from experience. 

( Math.) Some of the most useful of the axioms em- 
ployed in mathematical reasoning are these: 1. A whole 
is greater than any of its purts.—2. A whole is equal to 
the sum of all its parts.—3. Things which are equal to 
equal things are equal to each other.—4. Things which 
are like parts of equal things are equal to each other.— 
6. If equals be multiplied or divided by the same quan- 
tity, the products or quotients will be equal.—6. If 
equals be added to equals, the sums will be equnl.— 7. If 
equals be subtracted from equals, the remainders will be 
equal.—8. The like powers of equals are equal. 

Axiomatic, Axiomat'ical, a. Pertaining to an 
axiom. 

Axiomatiically, adv. By the use of axioms. 

Axis, (aks'sis,) n.; pl. AXES, (aks’éz.) Lat.; kr. aze; A.B. 
az, eax ; Gr. arën, an axle, probally from ug, to drive 
or impel; Skr. achsha.] This word presents a variety of 
forms of acceptations, inasmuch as it is used in all 
sciences, from each of which it derives a more or less 
precise signification. according as the science is in itself 
more or less exact. Nevertheless, whatever may be 
the use to which this term is applied, it resolves always, 
to a certain point, the principle of its origin, (an azle.) It 
may thus be generally defined as a line which traverses 
the centre of any object. 

(Geom. and Mech.) When used by itself, A. generally 
means either an A. of Rotation, or of Symmetry. An A. 
of rotation, or revolution, is the line about which a bod 
turns; an A. of symmetry is a line on both sides of whic 
the parts of the body are disposed in the same manner, 
so that to whatever distance it extends in one direction 
from the A,, it extends as far in the direction exactly 
opposite Or, if perpendiculars to the A. be drawn 
from all points and in all directions through the body, 
the whule of each perpendicular which is within the 
limits of the body will be bisected by the axis. Such 
is thé middle line of a cone, nny dinmeter of a sphere, 
the line drawn through the middle of the opposite faces 
ot u cube, Ac. 

(Astrm.) The A. of the world is the imaginary line 
drawn through its two poles and its centre.—A. of the 
equator, ecliptic, horizon, &, is a straight line passing 
through its centre and perpendicular to its plane. 

(/e. The word is used in many different senses. 
The A. of a lens is an imaginary line joining the centres 
ot the two opposite suriaces of the glass. The A. of a 
telescope, or microscope, is a right line which passes 
through the centres of all the lenses in the tube. The 
A. of the eye, or visual A., is the right line passing 
through the centres of the pupil and crystalline lens.— 
The axes of a crystal are imuginary lines about which 
the planes are symmetrically arranged. The A. of ro- 
tation is the line around which a body turns when re- 
volving. ‘Lhe A. of oscillation is a line passing through 
the poiut about which an oscillating Lody—a pendulum, 
for instance—muakes its vibrations. 

(Bot.) The term A. is applied to the central part, both 
above and Lelow ground, around which the whole plant 
may be said to be arranged. The stem is called the 
ascending A. ; the root, the descending A. 

(Crystal) The hypothetic lines connecting the oppo- 
site sides of crystal. 

(Anot ) The second vertebra of the neck. 

Ax'is. n. (Zé+1.) The Cervus Aris, a species of Indian 
deer, of which there are three varieties. I. The Common 
Axis is about the size of a fallow-deer, and of a light- 
red color. Its body is beautifully marked with white 
spots; its hornsare slender and tri-forked. It is extremely 
docile, and possesses the sense of smelling in an exquisite 
degree, Though itis a uative of the banks of the Ganges, 
itappeurs to bear the temperate climates without injury. 
2. Ihe Great Aris. This animal, native of Borneo and 
Ceylon, is about the height of a horse, and of a reddish- 
brown color, The horns are trifurcated, thick, strong, 
and rugged. 3. The Lesser Avis is a pregarious animal, 
inhabiting Java. Ceylon, Borneo, &. It is hunted with 
ardor, the sport affording the highest diversion, and the 
flesh being esteemed excellent. 

| Axle, Axle-tree, (ws, a.) n. [A. S. , axis.) 

The shalt or pole on which a wheel turns, or whieh 

drives or impels the wheels of a vebiele. 


AYE 


Ax'le-box, n. The journal-box of an axle, more espe- 
cially a railway axle.— Webster. 

A led. a. Furnished with an axle or axles. 

Ax'minaster, a town of England, in Devonshire, 147 m. 
from London, noted for the beautiful carpets which are 
made there, and woven all in one piece. Php. 5,000, 

Axoto'mous, a. (Min.) A term applied to minerals 
cleavable in the direction of their axis, 

Axum, (dksum,) or Axoum, (anc. Aurum.) The an- 
cient capital of Abyssinia, in the prov, of Tigré. It is 
situate about 85 m. from Antalo, but few remains pow 
exist of its former importance, A fine obelisk is still 
seen here. Adulis, on Annesley Bay, in the Red Sea, was 
anciently the port of A. and a great mart for the trade 
of Ethiopia, Beret, Arabia, &c., more especially in slaves, 
A. was fou about b.c. 650. Justinian formed an alli- 
ance with the Axumites, 4. b. 533. Gibbon is of opin- 
fon that the Axumites, or Abyssinians, as he calls them. 
were a colony of Arabs, and there can be no doubt that 
the Arab element is blended with the Ethiopian in their 
composition. They were converted to Christianity in the 
4th century; and in its defence came into collision with 
the Moslems, who deprived them of their possessions and 


destroyed their commerce. The Chronicles of Axum, a| Ay 


kind of history of Abyssinia, a copy of which the travel- 
ler Bruce brought to Eugland in | are deposited in » 
Christian church in A. built abont 1657, A. was made a 
bishopric about 330, and Frumentins was the first bishop. 
Ay, e. (.) adv. [Sw Ger, and Dau. ja; AS ja; 
3 per! allied to Lat. ain, I say.) Yea; yea; a 
word exp ug ussent, or an affirmative answer to a 
question; indeed. 
“What sayest thou? Wilt thou be of our consort? 
Say ay. and be the capiain of us all? — Shake, 
Ay, or Aí, (ai,) a town of France, dep. of Marne. 15 m. 8. 
of Rheims; pop. 4486 It is famous for its wine, the best 
of the wns mousseux of Champagno. Di, Henderson says, 
that, “It is unquestionably an exquisite liquor, bein 
lighter and sweeter than the Sil/ery, and accompani 
45 delicate flavor and aroma, somewhat analogous to 
t of the pineapple, That which merely creams on 
the surface (demi moucsenz) is preferred to the full froth- 
ing (grind mnssseux) wine.” (History of Wines, p. 154.) 
acucho, (u-yu-k~/cho,) a prov. of S. Peru, between 
. 12 and 16° 8, and Lon. 72° and 7 W., bounded 
N. by Junin, E. by Cuzco, and on the S. and W. by the 
Andes. — Estim. area, 53,280 sq. m. — Cf rivers, the 
Apurimac, with its many tributaries. — Tens, Hua- 
manga, (the cupital,) Huancavelica, and Ayacucho. At 
the latter place, the combined Colombians and Peruvi- 


ans utterly defeated the Shan h forces, th Dec., 1824, and 
so put an end to Spanish rale on the American continent. 
Aga; n. Laa al Sp. aya, a governess, ayo, a tutor: 


t aja, ajo.) In Indis, the name given toa waiting-maid, 
or to » nurse having the charge of children, In the lat- 
ter capacity they are singularly remarkable for their f- 
delity uf attachment to the youthful objects of their care. 

Ayala, (a. ad.) Peoro Lopez pz, n Spauish chroni- 
cler, u. In Murcia, 1332. He was taken prisoner by the 
Black Prince, at the battle of Najera in 1367, and sent to 
England. After his release he became councillor to 
Henry of Trastamara. A. died in 1407. His works gave a 
marked impulse to Spanish literature, and his History 
of Castile is one of the most valuable records that have 
come down to us from the Middle Ages. 

Ayamonte, (a-, a fortified town of n, 

„ol Seville, on the E side of the embouchure of the 

usdiana, 25 m. of Huelva Lat. 37° 18’ N.; Lon. 7° 19’ 

15” W. Pop. 649. 
ant Cause, n. [Fr., concerned in the canse.] ( Law.) 


Ayles'bu 


French legal term, used in Louisiana. It signifies one 
to whom a right has been assigned, either by will, gift, 
sale, bill of exchange, or the like; an assignee — An 
ayant cause differs froin an hoir who acquires the right 
by inheritance. 

Ayasalouk’, in Asia Minor. Bee Ernrscy. 

Axel, u.; pl. AYR-Aves, (Zul.) Tho Cheiromys 

udugascariensia, a sin- 

lar quadruped (which 

n some descriptions has 
been confounded with 
the Ai, or Sloth, whose 
habits it somewhat re- 
sembles.) It is placed by 
Cuvier in the order Ro- 
dentin, but other natn- 
ralists have classed it 
with the Monkey tribe, 
from the hand-like struc- 
ture of its hinder feet. 
It is a native of Mada- 
guae; it burrows un- 
the ground, is very 
slothfal, and is alto- 
gether a nocturnal ani- 
mal. It has large flat 
ears, like those of a bat, 
—. a —_ bling a 

nirrel’s: but its most ig. WA. — AYK-AY 8. 
distinguishing peculiar- Pyn 
ity is the middle toe or finger of the fore-foot, the two 


last joints of which are very long, slender, and destitute 


of hair It measures about eighteen inches from the 


nose to the tail; and its general color is « pale ferrugi- 


nous brown, mixed with gray. 

Aye, adv. [A.8. aa, a, or awa; Gr. ari. ever, forever; 
allied to 
Always; ever; continually; for an indefinite time. 

Por aye, always; eternally; for ever. 
“The though made in time, survives i 
int, oan tt baih beginning, sees no . 


n lifetime, an age, eternity; Lat. rum.] 


AYMO 


Aye, u.; pl. Ares. An affirmative: one who votes in the 
affirmative; as, “the ayes have it.” This expression is 
more particularly applied to the voting of the members 
of the English House of Commons, whose affirmative 
voices are called “ Ayes;" their negatives, “ Noes.” In 
the U. States Congress, the demonstration by votes bears 
the correlative denominations of “ Yea,” and “ Nay.” 

Aye’-green, n. (Hot.) The House-leek, Sempervivum 
urboreum, — See SEMPERVIVUM. 

Ayers’burgh, in Aansas,a post-vill., cap. of Ottawa co. 

Ayer’s Hill, in Peansylrania, n post-office of Potter co. 


Ayers’ville, in Missouri, n post-office of Putnam co. 


Ayers'ville, in North Carolina, a P O. of Stokes co. 
Ayers'ville, in Ohio, n — 1 of Defiance co. 
Ayesha, (ai-esha,) or Aixa, one of the wives of Mo- 
med, the daughter of Abu- Beker, the first caliph, and 
successor to the prophet, She was only 9 years of age 
when she married her husband. The latter loved A. 
deeply, although she bore him no issue: and he died ip 
her arms, After the death of the prophet, she became 
venerated by the Moslems, who styled her “ Mother of the 
Faithful.” A, after un eventful life, b. in the 58th year 
of the Hmgira, 677 A. D, aged 67. 
‘ish Bayou, in 7ezas, n snwll stream of San Angee 
tin ch, intersecting it from N. to 8., and emptying into 
the Angelina river, 


Ayle, n. (0. Eng. ayel, airl ; O. Fr. ayla Fr. aycul, aïeul ; 


t. avolu», arus, grandfather.) (O. Ang. Law.) A - 
father.—See BESAYLE. itis e 
of England, in the co. 


+" borough and 

of Buckingham, 38 m. N.W. of London. It is a flourish- 
ing town, situate in the centre of the celebrated Vale of 
Aylesbury, one of the richest pasture and dairy districts 


in the kingdom, A. is celebrated for its ducks, of which 


vast numbers are sent to the London markets, Php. 27,090, 
apor 


a town and par. of England, in the co. of 

ent, 3 m. from Maidstone. In its vicinity is the re- 

markable monument called Xtra Oty House, a kind of 

Druidical cromlech of which the origin is obscure, and 
much contested among antiquaries. 
— = 


oo 


— KIT'S OOTY HOUSE, (a Druidical cromlech.) 


Ay'lett’s, in Virginia, a post-village of King William's 
cv. on the Mattapony river, 25 m. N.E. of Richmond. 

Aylmer, Jony, an English prelate, who was tutor to 

ly Jane Grey. On theaccession of Mary, he was forced 
to leave his country, bnt found a quiet retreat amid the 
beautiful scenery of Zurich. When Queen Eligabeth 
came to the throne, he returned to England; and in 157» 
was made bishop of London, He was a very diligent 
te, and severe aguinst the Puritans, for which he 
been severely censured by their writers; but it is 
said that he was learned in the languages, a deep divine, 
anda rendy dispntant. B. in Norfolk. 1521; p.at Fulham 
1594. An instance of the humor with which this prelate 
ronsed an inattentive audience while preaching, is given 
by Wood. “When his anditory grew dull and inatten- 
tive, he would, with some pretty and unexpected conceit, 
move them to attention, Among the rest was— he read 
a long text in Hebrew; wherenpon all seemed to listen 
what would come after such strange words, as if they 
had taken it for some conjuration; but he showed their 
folly, that, when he spake English, whereby they might 
be instructed and edified, they neglected and hearkened 
not to it; and now when he read Hebrew, which they 
ar ec no word of, they seemed careful aud atten- 
tive.” 

Aylmer, a lake of British N. America, abont 80 m. N. 
Of the N.B. end of Great Slave Lako. Ita length is about 
50 m.: its breadth, 30. 

Aylmer, n post-town of Lower Canada, cap. of Ottawa 
co,, on Chandiére Lake, § m. from Ottawa; pop, abt. 1,500, 

Aylmer, a post-village of Upper Canada, cu. of Middle- 

N — m. WS. W. e aoe one 3 = non eon 

me! interj. Used instead of Ahme/—In nish, A 
1 España!” 5 N 

Ay mon. the surname of fonr brothers, called respec- 
tively Alard, Richard, Guiscard, and Renand, sons of Ay- 
mon or Haimon, Count of Dordogne, who figure among 
the most illustrious heroes of the chivalric poetry of the 
Middle Ages; but their historic existence must be con- 
sidered problematical, as the deeds attributed to them 

in so large a measure a miraculous character. 
Their career belongs to the cycle of marvels of which 
Charlemagne is the central zone and their adventures 
furnished rich material to romantic narratives of 
Italy in the 15th and 16th centuries, and, in fact, were the 


Ayo'las, Juan p’, a Span 
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exclusive su of some of these. A novel, entitled 

Les Quatre Aymon, Huon de Villeneuve, a 

French poet of the age of Philip Augustus, details very 

minutely their exploits, Finally, Ariosto conferred a 

‘tical immortality on the family by the publication of 
Roland, in which Renaud, the bravest of the four 
brothers, plays NA most distinguished 
h adventurer, b. about 1450, 
Accompanying Don Pedro de Mendoza in the discovery 
of the river La Plata, he occupied Buefios Ayres with a 
number of Spaniards, Germans, and Flemings, and was 
governor of the settlement. In an expedition up 
the La Plata, A. was informed by Gonzales Romera, a 
Portuguese survivor of Sebastian Cubot's expedition, that 
a rich country was to be found iv the interior, and be 
— set out with 400 men to explore the Para- 
gunay. He took possession of Lampere, and named it 
“Assumption,” remaining there for 6 months on friendly 
terms with the Carios Indians, He then penetrated 80 
leagues further into the country of the Puyagoes, and is 
supposed to have been murdered by them. 

ay ra, a town of in, on a river of the same name, 
n the prov.of Valence bm 8.W. of Valencia; pop. 5, 40. 

Ayoti'tan, a village of Mexico, dep. of Jalisco, 120 m. 

W. of Guadalaxara. 
AyoUla, « town of Mexico, 20 m. E. of thecity of Mexico. 
Aylouhttes, or Axvu the Saracenic dynast 
nded by Saladin, which in Egypt supplanted the F: 
mite caliphs, about A. b. 1171, Several uf the descend- 
ante of Suladin, known as A., afterwards ruled in Egypt, 
Syria, Armenia, and Arabia Felix. In the 13th century 
their power was destroyed by the Mamelukes. 

Ayr, (uir,) a river ot Scot which rises on the borders 
ot Lanarkshire, aud niter flowing W. tor 30 m. empties 
into the Frith of Clyde, aud forma the harbor of Ayr. 
This river is celebrated in the poems of Kobert Burns, 
the Scottish Anacreon. 

Arn, a county of Scotland, bounded N. by Renfrew, E. 
by the counties of Lanark and Danitries, 8.E by those 

Kirkcudbright and Wigtown, and W. by the Irish 
Channel and Frith of Clyde. Area, 650,156 acres. It is 
divided into the 3 districts of Carrick, Kyle, and Cunning- 
ham. Soil, fertile, and producing excellent graip-crops. 
This county is especially famous for its breed of milch 
cows, Iron and coal are abundant, and exported in great 
r Prin. towns. Kilmarnock, Ayr, Ardrossan, 

gë, Mauchline, Maybole, and Irvine. P. (1880) 217,501, 

and . cap. of the 
Edinburgh, and 30 8 S. MW. of 
Glasgow. It is a fine and prosperous town. h/. Cot- 
ton and carpets; iron found: and tanneries are niso 
in full work. There is here a splendid monument to the 
Scottish hero Wallace, consisting of a tower 115 feet 
high. Near Alloway Rick, is still seen the cottage in 
which the poet Burns was born, (See ALLoway.) A. isa 
very ancient A nnd possesses a good and com- 
modious harbor, with an extensive coasting-trade. Ip. 
about 22,500, 
Ayr, in Minnesota, a post-office of Goodhue co. 
A — in Pennsylvania, a township of Fulton co.; pop. 


Ay rab. town of Brazil, prov. of Para, 110 m. N.W. of 


» Negro. 

Ayr, (Vornt or,) the N. promontory of the Isle of Man, 
K the Irish Sea; Lat, 64° 24/ 69” N.; Ion 4° 21“ 50” W. 
There is a lighthouse bere with a revolving light in its 
lantern, 106 feet above the sea. 

Ay’rer, Jacon, next to Hans Sachs the most prolific and 

mportant German dramatic writer of the 16th century. 

His history is involved in obscurity; but it is known 
that he was a citizen of Nürnberg in 1594, and a pro- 
curator in the courts of law. It was not till after his 
death, in 1605, that a collection of hio pieces was pub- 
lished, consisting of 66 tragedies, comedies, and :arnival 
plays (Nürnb. 1018.) A. has the same garrulous breadth 
of 8 as Hans Sachs, but is inferior to him in wit 
and humor. 

Ay’ry, n. A hawk’s nest. Sce Arn. 

A ue, or Ayscough, (au.) Sim Gronor, an Eng- 

ish admiral in the service of the Commonwealth, and 
Charles II. He captured Barbadoes in 1651, and in 1658 
entered the service of the King of Sweden. Returning- 
to England, he commanded in the battles tonght against 
the Dutch; and in the attack on Van Tromp, lost his 
ship, and was taken prisoner to Holland. His after fate 
is unknown. 

Ayth’ya, n. (,.) The Pochards, a gen. of ducks, sub- 
family Anatina, It comprises two American species: 
the Ked-Head, A. Americana, and the Cauvas-Hack. A. 
rallisneria. 

ge or Ay toun, Sir Ronewt, an English poet, s. 

570. He was employed both by James L and Charles I. 
Burns founded his famous song of Auld Lang Syne upon 
one of A'a poene, D. 1638, 
W erp ILLAN EpMoNsTOUNE, D.C.L, an eminent 
nglish poet and dramatist, u. at Edinburgh in 1818. He 
was called to the Scottish bar in 1540, and in 1845 was 
some Professor of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in 
the University of Edinburgh. He was for years one of 
the most brilliant contributors to “ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine;" but his fame rests chiefly on his celebrated poems, 
the Lays of the Sonttish Cuvvliers, and BUinwell. These 
have the true ring of the old martial spirit of his coun- 
try, and have gone through edition after edition, A. was 
also, in conjunction with Theodore Martin, one of the 
— or — . — mE TA of 
irmilian, a Spasmodic Tragedy, iu w satir- 
1 modern spasmodic school of poetry. D. Aug. 
untamien’to, „ . (Sp. from juntar, to join.) 
475 A name given in Spain and l 


rn. a 
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the corporations or manicipal bodies of their cities, 
towns, and villages. This has ever been the most cher- 
ished and carefully preserved institution of the Spanish 
people, and its existence may be traced to the earliest 
period of their history. 

Ayu'thia, in Siam. See Yuragi. 

Azad erine. n. (Chem.) An alkaloid found in the root 
of the Malsa acadirachta, which is useful in fevers, and 
forms a crystalline salt with sulphuric avid. 

Au len. n. ; pl. AT (UA Ns. (Ur. uzalews, dry, iu allusion to 
its growing in dry places.) (., A genus of plants, 
order 7 consisting of shrubs remarkable for 
the beauty and fragrance of their flowers, on which 
account they are generally cultivated. By some botani»ts, 
the genus is esteemed the same as Rholadendron; nnd 
it must be confessed that it is difficult to point out auy 
positive character, excerpt the thin aud generally decidu- 
ous leaves, by which the A. may be distinguished from 
the Rluxdalendron, It will, however, be mure conform- 
able to popular asuge if we speak of them t; and 
as the subject is of general interest, we shall do se at 
some length,.—The species are not very numerous; but 
the varieties have of late years boen so exceedingly mul- 
tiplied, and rendered so excessively iutricate, as to be 
almost bewildering. No fancy ornamental shrub hns 
been more profusely kaleiloscoped by the recent and 
powerful appliances of scientific culture, The Claminy 
species, A. vg, formerly called the white A.. and of 
which we have about 100 varieties, is a native of N. 
America, and is found in rocky woods from Canada tu 
Georgian, From its root rise several slender brown stems 
to the height of about 4 feet. Its leaves are spear-shaped, 
narrow at the base, rough in the border, and grow in 
clusters. Ita flowers come out between the leaves, and 
terminate the branches: they diffase an agreeable frn- 
grance; they closely resemble in their form the flowers 
of the honey le, each having a tube of nearly an 
inch in length, divided at the top into 5 segmenta, 2 of 


which are reflexed; they are white, with a yellowish 
exterior in the normal plant, but are red in two of the 
varieties, and variegated in some others, and they bloom 
in July.—The Nakel Flowered species, A. nudiflora, for- 
merly called the Red A. is also a native of N. Aimeric, 
and is widely spread over forests throughout the U. States, 
About 50 varieties are known. Ita stems rise, and its 
flowers are formod like those of the preceding species: 
its leaves are oval, stnoeth, and entire. and are place! 


alternately on the branches; and its Howers appear in 
May and June, are produced in clusters on long, naked 
footstalks, from the sides of the branches, and are red 
in the normal plant, bat exhibit the various hues of 
pink, scarlet, blush, and even white in the several vari- 
eties. — The M erigol -like species, A. cal-ndulacea, about 
4 fect high. and with twelve varieties, produce severally 
yellow, orange, saffron-colored, or red flowers in May 
and June.—The Pontic species, A. ica, is a native 
of Turkey, ia 6 feet high, and has about 10 varieti 

It produces yellow, white, and copper-colored fuwers, 
some in May and June, and others from March till May. 
The Canescent species, A. canescens, grows to the height 
of 3 feet, and produces red flowers. The Arborescent, 
A. arborescens, produces red flowers in July, and attains 
a height of 10 to 20 feet. The Showy species, A. speciosa, 
has been multiplied into a number of varieties, most of 
which carry red, scarlet, or orange-colored flowers. All 
the preceding species are hardy and deciduous, and, ex- 
cepting the Puntic, are natives of N. America, But the 
Indian species, A. indica, is an evergreen, and a native 
of China, and requires, in temperate countries, a green- 
house culture. — The Chinese species, A. sinensis, is also 
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a tender evergreetm, and produces yellow flowers. An- 
other, and a more recently introduced species, wbich has 
Leen called Danielsiana, is also an evergreen, and a 
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native of China, and produces flowers of acarmine color. 
The Indian and the Shining species are propagated from 
cuttings in peat and loam, aud all the other species are 

upagated Irom layers, or by the dividing of the root. 
The young shovte selected for layers must be slit and 
laid dawn, in the same manner as the layers of carna- 
tions: when the layers have struck guod ruot, they may 
be removed into the nursery, and planted in lines ata 
small distance from each other, there to stand during at 
least one year preparatory to final planting. The best 
season for layering is autumn. After a plant has stood 
during a few years, it throws up many stema, and some 
of these may easily be taken off with a portion of root 
at wch, aud planted either in the nursery ground, or in 
Places where they are to remain. All the A. love a dry 
situation, aud they are most at home ina soil uf peat 
and loam or sandy peat. 

Aza'lin, in Jndiana, u post-village of Bartholomew co., 
on the E. fork of White River, 51 m. 8 S. E. of Indianapolis. 

Azamor’, « fortified svaport of Morovceo, on the Atlan- 
tic, 122 m. X. N W. of Morocco; at the mouth of the 
river Morbeya, S m. N.E. of Mazagan, Lat. 35° 17° 37” 
N.; Lon, 8? Lo’ W. T about 2,000, 

Aza'ni, an ancient a of Phrygia, on the Edrenos, 
(Rhyndacus.) The small modern village of Tjandere- 
Hissar, 22 m. W. by S. of Kutalch, is built ou its ruins, 
The latter, which are very fine, consist of two bridges 
connected bya superb quay, witha temple and a theatre, 
the latter being 24 ft. in diameter, 

Aarau, Dox Fux ve, a Spanish author and travell 
n. 1746. Tis work entitled Descripcion y Historia de 


er, 


l 


Luraguay, y dl Ri» de la Plata, was published at Miad- 
rid, in 2 vols., 1847. It is considered an authority on the 
7 of Paraguay, aud of the countries on the 


natural histor 
Plate. D. 181 

Azari’ah, a king of Judah (2 Kings xv. 1-7), also called 
Uzuah (2 Chr. xxvi) He began to reign at 16 years of 
age, u. C. 806, The first part of his reign was prosperous 
and happy ; bat afterwards, presuming to offer incense in 
the Tomple, he was sinitten with leprosy, and co ted a 
leper till his death (2 Cur, xxvi. 16-23). —This name was 
very common among the Jews, and was borne by many 
who are briefly referred to in Scripture. 

Af‘arole, n. | Fr. azervle ) ( Bot.) The Crataegus azarolus, 
a shrub of the genns Caatauus, q. v. 

Axscoi'tia, a town of Spain, prov, of Biscay, 20 m. from 
Tolosa, Pup. about 4,000, 

Aze'glio, 83 TAPARELLI, Marquis v', an Italian 
author, artist, diplomatist, and statesman, u. at Turin, 
1801, was the descendant of an ancient and noble Pied- 
montese family, At the age of fourteen he was excom- 
municated for un assault upon his teacher, who was an 
ccclesinatic. In 1516 he accompanied his father to Rome, 
aud there occupied his time principally with painting 
and music, He was already favorably known ms m 

nter, when, in 1830, he went to Milan, married the 

ughter of Manzoni, the great novelist, and wrote sev- 
eral romances. The earliest of these was Bore Piera- 
mosca, published in 14.5, which, conceived in the style 
of Manzoni, and full of patriotic sentiments, was re- 
ceived with great enthusiawn, His next romance, Nic- 
coli de’ Lapi, published eight years afterwards, became 
equally popular, and is esteemed, by Italian critics, the 
best historical novel in any language, Deeply imbued 
with the spirit of Italian nationality, in 1842 A. nban- 
doned his favorite pursuits, and with his friends Balbo 
and Gioberti he made a tour through the provinces 
of Italy, awakening the revolutionary spirit which 
troubled the last years of Gregory XVI. After the revo- 
lution of 1548 he supported the cause ofthe king of Pied- 
mont, and, at the head of the Papal troops, fought 
against the Austrians at Vicenza, where he was wounded, 
In L49, Victor Emmanuel appointed him presideut ofthe 
cabinet of ministers, an office he undertook solely out of 
love for his king and country, and which he resigned in 
1552 to his political adversary Count Cavour. In 1559, 
after the peace of Villafranca, he undertook a coufiden- 
tial mission as ambassador-extraordinary to England; 
and was afterwards appointed governor of the city of 
Milan. His failing health, his love of art, und some dif- 
ferences of opinion with his colleagues, caused him, how- 
ever, to withdraw finally from public life. D. Jan, 16, 1866, 

Azekah, (Anc. Gag.) a town of Judah, lying in the 
low land, near Socuh, (Jos. xv. 35). Between A. and 
Secoh the Philistines encamped before the battle in 
which Goliath was killed (1 Sam. xvii. I. It was forti- 
fled by Rehoboam (2 Chr. xi, 9), Was still standing at the 
— of 1 —— (Jer. — — 7). aun bi re- 
vevupied by the Jews aitor the captivity (Neh. xi, 30 
The site of A. is possibly found at Tell sakartyas a bili 

n-shems ( Beth-Shemesh), 
— Persia, See ADERDEITZAN. 
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Marcos, n Brazilian traveller, 
u. in the 16th century. He was an intrepid explorer of 
the virgin solitudes of Brazil; and, in 1506, is said to 
have discovered the famous emerald mine, during an ex- 
pedition known under the name of Jornada das Esme- 
raldas. D. in the early part of the 17th century. 

Az'im-Ed-Dow Iah-Bahadoor’, the last titular 
a of the Carnatic, in Hindustan; B. 1770; b. 13th Aug,, 

819. 

Azimghur, (0':im-gur’,) an inland town of Hindos- 
tan, iu the British presidency of Bengal, prov. of Allaba- 
bud, cap. of a district of its own name; 40 m. N. N. K. of 
Benares, in 2% 6 N. Lat.; Lon. 83° 10". Cotton stuffs are 
largely fabricated here. A, was ceded to the English by 
the Nabeb of Oude, in 1801. 

Azimuth, „ (Ar. Assamt; from al, the, and samt, 
way, rowd, path, tract, country, quarter.) ( Astron.) The 
A. of a body is an are measured on the horizon, in- 


Azobenzoi'lide, n. (Chem.) White powder or p 
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~~ between the meridian or circle through the 

zenith of the place and the poles, and a circle through 
the zenith, the nadir, and the given body, The altitude 
of the body is mewored along this circle, upwards trom 
the nearest point where it meets the horizon. It is evi- 
dent, that, when we have given the altitude and A. of a 
star at any given moment, we shall be able to point out 
its exact position in the sky.— A. Circles are those whieh 
extend from zenith to r, cutting the horizon at right 
angles, or those in which all the points have the rame 
8 A. Compass and A. Dial, see Compass and 

ov-Dian 

Azimu'thal, a. Relating to the azimuth. 

Sean in 8 Bee N $ ĝ 
zmer unge (az'mer-i-goonj',) an inland town 
Hindostan, in t e British presidency and prov. of Bengal, 
beyond the Brabmapootra, in the district of Sylhet, 65 
m. N.E. of Duca; Lat. 24° 33’ N.; Lon. U 6° K 

Azo’benzide, n. (Cn A red oil, solidifying to a 
crystalline mass; obtained at the close of the distillation 
of nitrobenzole with water, iron filings, and acetic ucid. 
Form. Cyglign. 


Azobenzoid'ine, n. (Chem.) Colorless, transparent, 


oblique crystals; nearly insoluble in alcohol, and little 
soluble in ether. Obtained by necting for some time in 
distilled bitter almonds with ammonia, Arm, Cully Se 


obtained by heating oil of bitter almonds with ammonia, 
and treating the brown viscid mass formed with alcohol 
and ether, This compound remains: Mam, Clin. N 

Azobenzoyle’, n. (Chem.) White tasteless powder; 
soluble in 100 boiling alevhol; insoluble in water; ob- 
tained by adding to crude oil of bitter almonds an equal 
volume of caustic ammonia, and allowing it to stand fur 
a month; a yellow resinous mass results, Boiling ether 
takes np hydrobenzamide, and leaves azobengoyle and 
some azotide of benzoyle, which is separated Ly boiling 
alcohol, Frm. (glyN» 

Avorr, or Az’ov, (Bra or.) (anc. Pulus 
Mortis.) an inland seu in the S.E. quarter of Burope. It 
communicates by the narrow sea of Yenikalé (anc, Bos- 
urus Commeriua), with the N.E. angle of the Black 
„aud is everywhere else surrounded by the Russian 
territories. It is of very irregular shape. its greatest 
length being abet 235 m. from N.E. to S M. with a 
maximum breadth of 110. Area, 14,000 sq. m. Where 
deepest, it has about 7 fathoms water. A. teems with 
fish, the trade in which is both extensive and valuable, 
‘The navigation opens early in April, and terminates at 
the end of Nov. During the rest of the year it is ice 
bound. The coasting trade of this sea bas nearly trebled 
itself since the Crimean war, During this war, A. was 
the scene of some important naval operations. An allied 
expedition, 15,000 strong, composed of English, French, 
and Turkish troops of all arms, with 5 batteries of arul- 
lery, arrived off Kertch, on the 24th May, 1855. The 
Russians blew up their fortifications on both sides of the 
Straits, destroyed 3 steamers, and several heavy-arned 
vessels, and large quantities of ammunition, provisions, 
aud stores. The chief Russian positions were cuptured, 
a small garrison was left ut Kertch and Yenikalé, and the 
expedition returned to Sebastopol on the 12th June.— 
See PUTRID Ska. 

A'zor,a town of Russia in Europe, prov. of Ekaterinos- 
lar, near the N.E. extremity of the above sea, to which 
it gives its name, and about 20 m. from the mouth of the 
Don, It is the anc. Tanais, a Greek colony mentioned by 
Strabo. In the Middle Ages it was called Juna 2 the 
Genoese, and received its present name from the Tarks, 
who took possession of it in 1474. A. has been in the 
possession of Russia since 1774. The sand and mud of 
the river having obstructed its port, the trade of A, has 
been transferred to Taganrog. and it is now but a 

Jace. It was bombarded by an allied French and Eng- 
ish squadron in 1855, Fop. 10,045, 
Azo’'lic, a. [Or. a, priv.. and zoë, life.) Destitute of or- 
nic life. e azoic period of the geologists is that be 
e any living being ap 

Azo'leic Acid, ((hem.) An oily fluid, insoluble in 
water; soluble in boiling nitric acid, and re-precipitated 
by water. Obtained from the oily substance which swims 
* the treatment of olive oil with nitric acid, by boil- 
ing with alcobolic sulphuric acid. Form. Ci 

Azolit'mine, n. (Chem.) A dark-red substance, which 
is the principal coloring matter of the litmus. It differs 
from orcéine Ly its insolubility in alcool. Furm. Cia Hjo 


N 

N n. [Or. azn, to make dry, and ollymi, to kill; 
as the plants speedily die when taken from the water.] 
(Bot.) A genus of plants, ord. Marsileacee. The species 
A. Caroliniana is a small plant, resembling some of the 
mosses, floating in still or sluggish waters; found in th 
Northern and Western States. Its leaves are arran 
two rows upon the rhizona, imbricuted, spreading, fleshy; 

3 floating per W A IT 989838 
noodynn'm a, n. r. a, priv., x „ 4 
namis, strength.) Privation or diminution of the vital 
powers. 

Azores, (The.) (-cores’,) or WESTERN ISLANDS, an ar- 
pond ar of nine islands, belonging to Portugal, from 
which it is abont 100 m. distant, 8 a line of 
about 100 | es from E.S. E. .S. V., between 369 
59 and 39° 44 N. Lat, and 31°7' and 25° 10 W. Lon. 
It is divided into 3 subordinate groups, forming a super- 
ficies of 715 sq. m. The Ist, ying at the M N. M. ex- 
tremity of the archipelago, Ine des Flores and Corvo; 
the 2d. or central, Fayal, Pico, St. George, Graciosa, and 
Terceira; and the 3d, at the ESE. extremity, St. Mi- 
chael’s, (the largest of the whole, and St. Mary's. The 
name (/lhos dos Agures) is said to be derived from the 
vast number of hawks, (falco milvus,) called by the 
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natives agor, by which they were frequented at the period 
of their discovery. These islands secm to be of compara- 
tively recent formation. Their general aspect is pictu- 
resque and bold, presenting for the most part an irregu- 
lar succession of isolated, conical, or acuminated hills, 
with table-lands rising from 2,000 to 5,000 ft. in height. 
The former are separated by valleys, and the latter by tre- 
mendons chasms or ravines. The whole are bounded by 
magnificent natural precipices rising abruptly from 
the sea. The Peak of Pico, 7,613 feet above the sea, is 


Pig. 255. — PEAK or PICO. 


the highest elevation in these islands. When seen froma 
distance at sea, it appears like an isolated cone in the 
midst of the ocean. The A. are subject to severe earth- 
2 but the climate is, on the whole, excellent. The 
nest oranges and fruits are produced, as well as all sorts 
of cereals, sugur-canes, coffee, tobacco, &c. Industry and 
agriculture are, however, but little practised, owing 
partly to the indolence, as well as ignorance, of the na- 
tives. The principal exports are oranges, wine, brandy, 
&c. The A. are governed by a Portuguese viceroy, 
whose seat of government is at Angra, in Terceira, al- 
though Ponte Delgada, in St. Michnel's, is the principal 
town. The chief port of the A. is Fayal. Pop. 343,572. 
The A. are said to have been discovered about 1430; and 
in 1448 they were taken formal possession of by Prince 
Henry of Portugal. Alphonso V. gave them, in 1466, to 
his sister, the Duchess of Burgundy, and they were then 
colonized by the Dutch. In 1580, they were surrendered 
to Spain. The English, under the Earl of Essex and Sir 
Walter Raleigh, failed in an attempt to capture them in 
1597. In 1640, they reverted to Portugal, in whose pos- 
session they remain. 
Azo’rian, n. A native or an inhabitant of the Azores, 
or Western Islands. 
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name for nitrogen. Nitrogen was so called from being 
destructive to life; but as numerous other gases have 
the same properties, the word has been almost given up 
by English chemists, except in such words as azotized, 
azobenzole, Ac. The French, however, still use A., azo- 
tique, azotate, &c., for nitrogen, nitric acid, und nitrate. 
See NITROGEN. 

Azote’a, n. [Sp.] (Arch.) The name given to the flat 
roof which characterizes the house-tops in Mexican and 
Spanish-American cities. 

Azot ie, and Azo’tous Acids. (Chem.) Synonyms 
of NIxuio and Nitrous ACIDS, q. v. 

Aotite, n. (Chem.) A NITRITE, q. v. 

Az'otize, v.a. To impregnate with azote, or nitrogen. 

Az‘otized bodies. (Ciem.) Substances containing 
nitrogen. 

Azpey tia, or AzpertiA, (ath-pi’te-a,) a walled town of 
Spain, prov. of Guipuscoa, 15 m. S. W. of San Sebastian. 
Manf. Iron utensils, and shoes. Jasper quarries lie in 
the vicinity. About a mile from A. was born Ignatius 
Loyola, the founder of the Jesuits, or Order of Jesus. 
Pop. about 5,000. 

Az’rael,n. The name given to the Angel of Death by 
the Mohammedans. 

Az'rek, (Baur-Et,) or the Biue River, the principal 
stream of Abyssinia, which, after a winding course 
through Abyssinia and Sennaar, falls into the Nile above 
Gerri. 

Az’talan, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township of 
Jefferson co., on Rock River, 50 m. W. of Milwaukee; 
pop. 1,261. 

Az’tees, n. pl. The name of a formerly great American 

nation, whose earliest location was Aztlan, a country to 
the N. of the Gulf of California, where they were flour- 
ishing in 1100. In 1196, they migrated to Tula, removed 
from thence to Zumpanco, about 1216, and eventually 
settled on a group of islands to the S. of Lake Tezcuco. 
The A. were reduced to slavery by the Colhuans in 1314, 
and moving to the W. of the lake, founded Tenochtitlan, 
their capital (on the site of which the city of Mexico 
now stands), in 1325. They were assailed by the Span- 
iards under Cortez in 1519, and subjugated. Humboldt 
considered that, in the 15th century, they had by con- 
quest acquired over 60,000 sq. m. of territory. They 
were highly superstitious, and worshipped quite a num- 
ber of deities, despite the progress they had made in the 
arts, as evidenced by representations of their paintings, 
and their architectural and sculptural monuments. They 
also cultivate oratory and poetry, but used hieroglyph- 
ics to record their annals. Montezuma II., who reigned 
from 1502 to 1520, is believed to have been the last of 
their monarchs. — Our space forbids an exposition in this 
work of the historical remains, und art-antiquities of 
this peculiarly interesting people; but the reader will 
find most diffuse and elaborately illustrated details of 
their widely civilized existence in the following works, 
the best which have yet appeared on the subject, viz. : 
Lord Kingsborough’s On the Antiquities of Mexico, 
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Azul’mic Acid, Azutaint. (chem.) A black substance 
proceeding from the spontaneous decomposition of cy: 
anogen in water. According to others, it is composed 
of 2 cyanogen +1HO. 

Azun (Val d'), (a’zu(r)n), a lovely valley in the S. of 
France, termed the Eden of the Pyrenees, reaching the 
base of the Pic du Midi, and crossing by an important 
road into Spain. 

Azure, (dal ur or d/zhur,) a. [Fr. azur, from Ar. azrak, 
or Per. azruk, blue.) Of alight clear blue; sky-colored ; 
cerulean. 

—n. The fine blue color of the sky. — See SKY. 

—Poetically, the sky itself; the blue vault above. 

W A sky colored blue, a color made of lapis- 
lazuli, called ultramurine, and held in great estimation 
by painters. — See ULTRAMARINE. 

(Her.) The blue color represented in engravings by 
lines drawn horizontally on the escutcheon, and parallel 
to the chief, as seen in the escutcheon of the house of 
Bourbon, which occupies the centre of the armorial es- 
cutcheon of Spain, in fig. 193.— Azure signifies justice, 
perseverance, and vigilance. French heralds rank this 
color before gules. 

Azure, v.a. To color bine. 

Az'ured. p.a. Colored blue; as, The pure azured 
heaven.” 

Az’ure Spar, n. (in.) Sce LAZULITE. 

Az’urine, a. Azure. “Dark azurine.” — Hackluyt. 

Az’urite, n. (in.) A monoclinic mineral, lustre vit- 
reous, almost adamantine. Color. Various shades of 
azure-blue, passing into Berlin-blue. Streak, blue 
lighter than the color. Transparent, subtraasincent. 
Conchoidal fracture, brittle. Found in the U. States. 
Comp. Carbonic acid 25°6, oxide of copper 692, water 
5-2 = 100. — Dana, 

Az'ygos, Az'ygous, a. [Gr. a, priv., and zygos, a 
yoke; i. e., that has no fellow.) (Anut.) A term applied 
to several single muscles, veins, bones, &c.; as the A. 
uvule, a muscle inserted into the tips of the uvula, the 
use of which is to raise the uvula upwards and forwards, 
and to shorten it; and the A. vetn, situated in the right 
cavity of the thorax, upon the dorsal vertebra. It re- 
ceives the blood from the vertebral, intercostal, bron- 
chial, pericardial, and diaphragmatic veins, and evacuates 
it into the vena cava supeiior. 

Az’'yme, Azy' mus. u. [Gr. azymos, without ferment, 
unleavened.) (Accel. Hist.) A term much used in the 
violent controversies between the Roman and Greek 
Catholics, the former of whom contend that the bread, 
in the mass, ought to be azymus; a very important 
matter indeed! 

Az'ymite, n. [Fr. azymite.] (Evel. Hist.) One of a 
Christian sect who administered the Eucharist with un- 
leavened bread. 

Az’ymous, a. Unleavened; unfermented.—Dunglison. 
See AZYME. 

Az’zah. (Anc. Geog.) The same as GAZA, q. v. 

Azzano (Castel d’), (ath-a’n,) a village of N. Italy, 
5 m. from Verona, where, in May, 1799, the French de 


—a, Pertaining to the Azores, or to their inhabitants. 


Azote’, n. [Gr. a, not, and zoë, life.] (Chem.) The old 


London, 1834); and Humboldta Histoire Politique du 
Espagne. feated the Austrians. 
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Abbott, Jacon, CH.) an American teacher and an- 
thor, n. at Hallowell, Maine, 1805, after graduating at 
Bowdoin Coll., in 1820, became a Congregationalist min- 
ister four years later. In 1825 he commenced upon a 
highly successful career as a writer of books for in- 
struction of juveniles, and has altogether produced 
since that period suime 150 vols. many of which have 
been reprinted abroad, and translated into various Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic languages. Among them may be 
mentioned, The Young Christian Seri 
Abbotts Histories of Celebrated Persons; Harper's Slory 
Books the Franconia St-ries; and, more recently, Ameri- 
cun History, 8 vols, the Juno Stories, the August Stories, 
and Science for the Young, and Gentle Measures in the 
Tr tining of Young. D. 1879. His younger brother, 
Jonn S. C. Apport, B. at Brunswick, Me., in 1805, also 
gradnated at Bowdoin, and settled as a pastor at Wor- 
cester, Roxbury, and Nantucket successively. Like the 
foregoing, he embraced the protession of literature, and 
has devoted himself principally to it, though be has 
since exercised the pastoral office in different places 
with much success, more especially in Fair Haven, 
Donn., where he now resides, His principal works in- 
clude a series of biographical histories; a History of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, largely distinguished by its pre- 
vailing tone of hero-worship; a History of the French 
Revolutim; History of the Ceil War in America; His- 
tory of Napoleon IIL, &. D. June, 1877. 

Abbott, Lyman, a nephew of the preceding, B. at Rox- 
bury, 1835, graduated at N. Y. University in 1553, aban- 
doned the legal profession for that of theology, nud after 
filling twopastoralcharges intheCongregational Church 
and serving for two or three years as General Secretary of 
the Freedi Commission, he relinquished the duties 
of the minis in 1469, and devoted himself to literary 
pursuits, Among his chief writings is an elaborate life 
of Christ under the title of Jesus of Nazareth (1869); 
and Oid Testament Shadows of New Testament Truths 
(1570); Morning and Evening Exercises (1571). In 1870 
he commenced the editorship of the Illustrated Chris- 
tian Weekly, which position he still occupies. — His 
brothers. Bess. Vauanan, Austin, and EDWARD ABBOTT, 
are also well-known literary men of repute, the latter 
being one of the editors of the Boston Congregationalist, 

Abiogenesis, ebe jenes. From Gr. a, privative, 
bins, life, and genesis, generation.) ( Physiol.) A mechani- 
cal theory of life, or of spontaneous generation, as con- 
nected, more or less, with the Darwinian doctrine 
of evolution, lately stated as follows by Prof. Ernst 
Heckel, of Jena, “1. The forms of organisms, and of 
their organs, result entirely from life, and simply from 
the interaction of two physiological functions, heredity 
and adaptation, 2. Heredity is a part of the reproduc- 
tion; adaptation, on the other hand, a part of the main- 
tenance of the organism. These two physiological 
functions depend, as do all forms of vital activity, on 
the character of the physiological organs through 
which they come into play. 3. Tho physiological or- 
gans of the organism are either simple plastids (cytods 
or cells), or they are parts of plastids (e. g., nuclei of 
cells, cilia of protoplasm), or they are built up of nu- 
merous plastids (the majority of organs). In all these 
cases the forms and actions of the organs are to bo 
traced back to the forns and actions of the individual 
plastids. 4. Plastids are either simple cytods (struc- 
tureless bits of protoplasm without nuclei) or cells; but 
since these last have originally arisen from cytods by 
a differentiation of the inner ‘nucleus’ and the outer 
‘protoplasm,’ the forms and vital penis of all 
plastids can be traced back to the simplest cytods as 
their starting-point. 5. The simplest cytods, from 
which all other plastids (cytods and cells) originally 
have arisen by heredity and adaptation, consist essen- 
tially and absolutely of nothing more than a bit of 
structureless protoplasm — an albuminoid, nitrogenous 
carbon compound: all other components of plastids 
have been originally formed secondarily from proto- 
plasm (plasma products). 6. The simplest independent 
organisms which we know, and which, moreover, can 
be conceived, the monera, consist, in fact, while living, 
of nothing else but the simplest cytod, a structureless 
bit of protoplasm; and since they exhibit all forms of 
vital activity (nutrition, reproduction, irritability, 
Movement), these vital activities are here elearly 
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bonnd on te structureless protoplasm. 7. Protoplasm, 
or germinal matter (Bidunasstoff ), also called cell-sub- 
stance or primitive slime ( Urschleim), is therefore the 
single material basis (materielle Grundlage) to which, 
without exception and abs lutely, all so-called ‘vital 
phenomena’ are radically bound. If the latter are re- 
garded as the result of a peculiar vital force indepen- 
dent of the protoplasm, then necessarily also must the 
physical and chemical properties of every inorganic 
natural body be regarded as the result of a peculiar 
force not bound up with its substance. 8. The pro- 
toplaxsm of all plastids is, like all other albuminoid 
or protein bodies, composed of four inseparable ele- 
ments —carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, to 
which often, though not always, a fiith element — 
namely, sulphur —is added. 9. The forms and vital 
properties of protoplasm are conditioned by the pecu- 
liar manner in which carbon has combined itself so as 
to form a highly developed compound with the three or 
four other elements named. Compounds devoid of car- 
bon never exhibit those peculiar chemical and physical 
properties which exclusively belong to only a part of 
the compounds of carbon (the so-called ‘organic com- 
pounds’), on this account modern chemistry has re- 
placed the term ‘organic compounds’ by the more sig- 
nificant term ‘carbon compounds,’ 10. Carbou, then, 
is that element, that indivisible fandamental substance 
which, in virtue of its peculiar physical and chemical 
properties, stamps the various carbon compounds with 
their peculiar organic character; and in chief fashions 
this protoplasm, the ‘matter of life’ (Lebensstofl), RO 
that it becomes the material basis of all vital phe- 
nomena. 11. The peculiar properties which protoplasm 
and the other component tissues and substances of the 
organism derived secondarily from it exhibit, especially 
their viscid condition and aggregation, their continual 
change of matter (on the one hand their facile decom- 
position, on the other their facile power of assimila- 
tion), and their other ‘vital properties’ are therefore 
simply and entirely brought about by the peculiar and 
complex manner in which carbon under certain condi- 
tions can combine with the other elements, 12. The 
entire properties of the organism are therefore ulti- 
mately conditioned with equal necessity by the physi- 
cal and chemical properties of carbon, as are the entire 
properties of every salt and every inorganic compound 
conditioned by the physical and chemical properties of 
its component elements.” 

Aboni, Epmonp FRANÇOIS VALENTIN, (ah-boo’,) a French 
author, B. at Dieuze, dep. Meurthe, 1525, pursued his 
studies at the Lycée Charlemagne, in Paris, won the 
prize of honor in 1848, and passed in 1551 to the French 
school at Athens. In Greece he directed his attention 
to archeological studies, and made his first appearance 
asan author with La Gréce Contemporaine (1805), which 
was well received. He published soon nfter a kind of 
autobiographical novel, Tolla, followed by Les Mariages 
de Puris (1856), and Germaine (1857). Jis well-known 
pamphlet La Question Romaine, which urged the aboli- 
tion of the Pope's temporal power, and was supposed to 
have been inspired by the Emperor, appeared soon after, 
In 1860 he published two other political pamphlets, The 
New Map of Europe, and Prussia in 1560. Among his 
more recent works are: Les Coquins d Agents de Changs, 
Le Cas de M. Guérin, Madelon, Le Progrès, La Vieille 
Roche, Le Turco, L’Inftme, and Les Mariages en Pro- 
vince. On the commencement of the conflict between 
France and Prussia, A. went to the seat of war as spe- 
cial correspondent of the Soir, and sent to that journal 
a series of articles which attracted much attention. In 
Oct., 1872, while visiting a property he possesses in Al- 
eace, A. was arrested by order of the German govern- 
ment on account of certain articles written against it 
in French newspapers a year before. This petty exhi- 
bition of political revenge, which gave rise to much 
comment on the part of the European press, resulted in 
A.s acquittal, at Strasburg, after his suffering an incar- 
ceration of some fifteen days. 

Absolute Brightness. (Ast.) An expression nsed 
by astronomers to distinguish between the total amount 
of light received from a celestial body and the intrinsic 
lustre of the body's surface. Thus the absolute bright- 
ness of Jupiter would be spoken of as nearly equalling 
that of Venus and surpassing that of Sirius, though 
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the fntrinste brilliancy of Jupiter's licht is far less than 
that of Venns, and not comparable with the sun-like in- 
trinsic brilliancy of the light of Sirius. 

Abvacuatio, (db-vik-w-a'she-o, Lat., from ab, and 
vacuare, vacuatum, to empty.] (Med.) An excessive or 
colliquative evacuation of any kind, 

Acardionervia, («-kir-de-o-nir've-ah.) [From Gr. 
kardia, the heart, and neuron, a nerve.) (Med.) Want 
of nervous action in the heart as indicated by the 
sounds ceasing to be audible. 

Acataposis, (a-kit-a-po'sis.) [From Gr. a, priv., and 
kataposis, deglutition.) (ed.)  Difticulty of swallow- 
ing, which affection may result from spasm of the mus- 
cles, or be caused by a thickening of the mucous mem- 
brane, or enlarged tonsils. Wien the affection is spas- 
modic, Warm fomentations and warm hip-baths are in- 
dicated. In the other cases a plain and very abstemi- 
ous dict, and a daily ablution, are the essentials of 
treatment. 

Acatastatic, E [From Gr. kadistemi, 
to determine.] (d.) An epithet given to fevers, Ac, 
when irregular in their periods or symptoms. 

Acaulosia, (ck-nu-lo'zħah.) [From Gr. a, priv., and 
kaulos, stalk.) (Bot.) A diseased condition of plants, 
in which the stem is imperfectly developed or wholly 
wanting. Its formation may moreover be retarded by 
the main powers of vegetation being directed to some 
other quarter, as in turnips to the formation of an 
enormous root. There muy moreover be stemless vark 
eties of some particular specics; the primrose repre- 
senting, for instance, a form of the cowslip in which 
the axis is reduced to little more than a point. The 
common hyacinth sometimes flowers imperfectly with- 
out any elongation of the stem, a state which arises 
from injury or decay of the roots; and from similar af- 
fections a like condition may be produced by heat. 

Accumulated Force, (dh-ku'mu-lit+d.) Lat. ac 
cumulo, to heap up, from cumulus, a heap | ( Phys.) The 
power of a moving body to overcome resistance, When 
a force acts on a body so. as to produce its motion, the 
force must be in excess of the resistances to the motion, 
consequently power is imparted to the body at each in- 
stant, which is not absorbed by the resistances; this 
power is called the moving mass to overcome any addi- 
tional resistance which may be opposed to it; thus the 
accumulated force at any instant is measured by the 
momentum of the moving body. The efficacy of ham- 
mers, pile-driving machines, fly-wheels, aud similar 
contrivances depends on accumulated force. 

Ace haloeyst, (uh sif'a-lo-sist.) [From Gr. a, priv., 
kephalé, head, and J tis, bladder.] (Med.) An ento- 
zoa most frequently found in the liver, but sometimes 
in other organs and parts of the body, It is an hydati- 
form vesicle, without head or visible organs. The only 
assignable canse is gross alimentation, and the only 
remedy, a return to pure and simple food. But it 
happens unfortunately that their presence is seldom 
known except in post-mortem examinations, 

Aceratosis, (-c r- ruhte. [From Gr. keras, gen. 
kertos, horn.) (Med.) Detective development of the 
corneonus tissue. 

Acetolat, (a/-sto-lit.) [Lat., from acetum, vinegar.] 
(Med.) A liquid medicine resulting from the distilla- 
tion of vinegar on one or more aromatic vegetable sub- 
stances, and which are formed of vinegar and essential 
oils or other volatile principles. 

Acetyline, een.) (chem.) A gaseous hydro- 
carbon, which is a constituent of coal-gas, and may be 
formed among other ways by the direct union of car- 
bon and hydrogen at the high temperature of the elec- 
tric spark, It is a colorless gas, slightly soluble in 
water, burning with a bright smoky flame. Its sp. gr. 
is 0-92. When passed into ammoniacal solutions con- 
taining copper or silver, it unites with these metals, 
forming insoluble acetylides, which when dry explode 
violently on the application of heat. Form. C4. 

Achoristus, (dk-o-ris‘tiis.) [From Gr. achériz6, I sep- 
arate} (Med.) Any sign which necessarily accompa- 
nies a state of health or disease. . 

rem Gr. a, 


|Achromatopsy, (h-rdm-a-tdp’se.) 
priv., chroma, color. and ontomai, I see.) (Med.) See 
CoLoR-BLINDNESS in Encyclopedia, 

Acidities, (aħ-sid'e-terz.) [From Eng. acid.) (Med.) 
Sourness of the stomach, the result of indigestion, 
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indicated by acid ernctations, &c, The affection is very 
commen in children, and must be obviated by absor- 
bents, as magnesia, chalk, &c., and by regulated diet. 

Acosta, Joscuim, (ak-kés'tuh,) n colonel of engineers in 
the service of the U. States of Colombia, and a distin- 

ished geographer and historian, served iu 1831 in the 
— army. In 1834, with the botanist Cespedes, 
he undertook a scientific expedition, extending from 
the valley of Socorro to that of the Magdalena, and 
seven years later visited the country from Antioquia to 
Anserma. A. afterwards repaired to Europe, and re- 
sided in Spain for several years. He has published an 
excellent map of the territory of New Granada. His 
most important publication, however, is one of the 

and Colemization of New Granada, 

Acou’chi Resin. (Chem.) The inspinsated juice of 
the plant Jeica heterophylla. It is highly odoriferous, 
and is employed ns a vulnerary. 

From Gr. acer, acrid, aud akis, a point.) 
ure condition of the blood, resulting 
ious and other effete matters. The 
ancients, adopting the humoral pathology, conceived 
that an “acrimony of the humors" was the cause of 
many diseases. e moderns have unfortunately re- 
jected this doctrine, and instead of seeking to elimi- 
Bate the impurities, they counteract or subdue the 
remedial effort with narcotics, stimulants, alteratives, 
&c. The wet-sheet pack and the warm bath are the 
best nt processes, 
m, (dk-rdm'fah-lén,) [From akro, and 
Gr. los, the navel.) (Med.) The extremity of the 
umbilical cord, which remains attached to the foetus 
after birth. 

Acupressure, (dk-u-prèsh'ür.) [From L. acus, a needle, 
and premere, pressum, to press.) (Med) A process for 
arresting hemorrhage. proposed by Prof. Simpson, of 
Edinburgh, which consists in passing an appropriate 
needle or pin twice through the substance of a wound, 
so ns to compress and close, by the middle portion of 
the needle, the tube of the bleeding vessel a line or 
two, or more, on the cardiac side of the bleeding point. 

Adamites. (Anthro, y.) Mr. C. 8 Wake has read 
lately to the Engl Anthropological Society a re- 
markable paper, the object of which is to show, by 
reference to evidence extraneons to the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, what peoples are entitled to be classed us Ad- 
amites. The name of the primitive race from which the 
Chaldeans sprung — the Akkad proves that they must 
thos be classed. Akkad would seem to mean Sous of 
Ad; the first syllable of the word being the same as the 
Gaelic Mach or Ach. The first Babylonian dynasty of Be- 
rosus was Median; and Sir Henry Rawlinson says that 
the name by which the Medes are first noticed on the 
Assyrian monuments is Mad. This people, the initial 
letter of whose name may be treated as n prefix, were 
doubtiess the primitive stock from which the Akk-Ad 
were derived. The Medes had also the distinctive title 
of Mar; and many of the Aryan peoples appear to have 
retained a remembrance of the traditional Ad. The 
first part of the Parsee work known as The Desatir is 
called The Book of the Great Abad, i. e., Father Ad. The 
Puranas of the Hindoos refer to the legendary king, It 
or Ait, who is supposed to be the same as the Greek 
tus. The primitive Celtic race of Western Euro 
was called Gaida/, i. e., the progeny of Gaid or Aid, who 
may be identified with Dis, the mythical ancestor, nc- 
cording to Cæsar, of the Gauls, s (the Greek Hades 
was also“ Lord of the Dead" among the Chaldeans, an 
may well, therefore, have been the same as the legen- 
dary ancestor Ad. Among Hamitic les, the origi- 
nal Arab stock trace their origin to Father Ad, who is 

robably referred to also in the name of the Egyptian 
ty Atum. The name of the legendary ancestor of 
the Adamites may be traced in the names of the deities 
of Turanian and American peoples, and also among the 
Polynesian islanders, Dividing all the races of man- 
kind, according to the classification of Retzius, into 
. brachycephali and dolichocephali, Mr. Wake asserted 
that Ad was the legendary ancestor of the former, the 
Adamites, therefore, embracing all the actually brachy- 
cephalic peoples, and thore whose brachycephalism has 
been lost by intermixture with the long-headed stock. 

Adams, William, an American divine, B. at Colchester, 
ee 1807. He graduated from Yale College in 
1827, theology at Andover, Massachusetts, was 

ordained to the ministry in the Con tional 
Church in 1831, and at first settled in Brighton, Maas. 
He became the tor of what is now the Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church, New York city, in 1834, 
and soon attracted attention by his eminent scholar- 
ship and graceful eloquence. He has from time to time 
published volumes, mostly of sermons and addresses, 
all characterized by a chaste and elegant diction, and 
indicating a devout and reverent spirit. Among these, 
the most popular have been The Three Gardens: Eden, 
Getsemane, and Puradise (1867); rw en 
Omversations of Jesus Christ with Representative „éc. 

Adelaster, (dd-eJäs'tūr.) |Gr., something waknews. ] 

Bot.) A name proposed for those garden plants which, 

ving come into cultivation without their flowers 
being known, cannot be definitively referred to their 
proper genus. All A. are therefore provisional names, 
to be abandoned as soon as the true names of the plants 
so called can be ascertained. 

Aérolites. (Meteor.) Pr. Shephard, of Amherst Col- 
lege, Massachusetts, has published some particulars 
respecting the meteoric stone which fell at Searsamont, 
Maine, on May 21, 1871. About 84.M. there was heard 
an explosion, like the report of a heavy gun, followed 
Uy a rushing sound resembling the escape of steam from 
a boiler. The stone fell in a field, aud a lady who was 
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in a house close by saw the earth senttered in all direc- 
tions as it entered the ground. The hole which it made 
was soon found, and on digging down, the fragments 
were found still quite hot, 1 cpiias surfaces showing 
plainly the effects of melting heat, The largest piece 
weighed two pounds, and the fragments altogether) 
twelve pounds. ‘They emitted an odor like that of Mints 
when rubbed violently together. The hole made by the 
fulling body was two feet in depth, the soil being a 
hard coarse gravel; but the fracture of the stone was 
obviously occasioned by its striking against three large 
— each about four pounds in weight. Professor 
hephard obtained and examined the largest fragment 
of the Aérolite. Fully one-half of its surface was coated 
with the original crust, and the shape would seem to 
denote that the NN mass had been of an oval sub- 
conical figure with n flattish base. Among the con- 
stituent elements were found meteoric iron, peroxide 
of iron, chladuite, troilite, together with a single black- 
ish mass which Pr. Shephard considered was in all 
— a plumbaginous aggregate. 
Aéronaantieces, In October, 1870, after the investment 
of Paris by the German army, and ata time when all 
communication with the besieged city had been cut off 
save by means of messenger balloons which werg still 
left to float undisturbed in the air, a savant, M. Dupuy 
de Lome, already known to fame by several important 
works, called the attention of the Freuch Academy of 
Sciences to a project of constructing a navigable bal- 
loon, to have an elongated form, and be fitted with a 
screw put in motion by man's muscular strength. The 
importance of such a discovery at such atime naturally 
enough excited general and deep interest, and the Gov- 
ernment of National Defence opened in favor of M. Du- 
puy de Lome a credit of 40,000 frances, in order to com- 
plete and practically ont his undertaking with 
the least possible delay, The navigable atrial machine 
in question, intended for the transmission of letters and 
despatches during the siege of Puri», reached its com- 
pletion only in tbe beginning of 1872, that is to say 
some time after the need which had suggested its ser- 
vices had ceased to exist. The trial ascent took place 
on the 2d February, and the results of the experiment 
proved so satisfactory to certain persons present that 
they unhesitatingly adjudged M. Dupny de Lome to be 
the most remarkable Inventor of the century, Let us 
then take a careful examination of the new aérostat, and 
the results attained by it in the ascension of February, 
just spoken of. But, that we may do this with due im- 
88 we will direct our gaze back forn moment 
nto the Í ag — quite a recent past, indeed, and one all 
too quickly forgotten. On the 25th Seprember, 1852, | 
an eminent French author and journalist, M. Emile de 
Girardin, wrote as follows: “Yesterday a man started, 
boldly seated on the tender of » stenm-locomotive, the 
latter being raised in the air by an immense whale- 
shaped balloon — an aérial vessel provided with a mast 
serving as a keel, and n suil asa rudder, The Fulton 
of this new scheme of aérial navigation bears the name 
ot Henry Giffard, ....." Thus, for the first time in 
the hiatory of aëronautics had steam-navigation of the 
air by balloon been seriously attempted. r. Giffard's 
balloon was one of an elongated shape, terminating at 
either end in a point; it was 46 feet in diameter in the 
middle, and 132 feet long. and contained 7,500 cubic feet 
of gas. The net surrounding the machine was attached 
to a large inferior cross-piece, to the back part of which 
was fitted a triangular sail serving both as keel and 
rudder, The wooden cross-piece sustained a steam- 
engine with its boiler and accessories, representing a 
poner equal to the muscular force exerted by 30 men 
n combined effort, weighing only 300 Ibs, and giving 
motion to a screw-propeller, Mr. Giffard ascended above 


Fig. 1.— DUPUY DE LÔME'S BALLOON. — 1872. 


to a strong 
jess, the pro- 


Paris under unfavorable conditions, owin 
wind blowing at the time; bat, soe et d 
gress inade by him sufficiently demonstrated that the 
rinciple of bulloon-navigation was created, The steer- 
ng action of the rudder was perfectly felt, The screw, 


impelled nd steam, had power enough to change the 
course of the aërostat when necessary, and, at certain 
times, the balloon resisted the force of the wind so en. 
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aérostat, by means of which he performed a still more 
axtonsive and satisfactory journey through the air; but, 
ctill, he soun bad cause to acknowledge that, in order 
to carry his work throngh to a state of completion, he 
had to resolve important probleme of aérostatic con- 
struction, such as impermeability of tissue, economical 
preparation of the hydrogen, Ac, Ac. During a conje- 
quent course of study extending over ten years, he in- 
vestigated und resolved the aforesaid questions, devised 
captive steam - balloons, and in 1 constrneted in 
London a gigantic captive aérostat which ascended to 
an altitude of 1,800 feet. This balloon measured 36,000 
cubic feet; it was formed of superposed tissues, conted 
with india-rubber, and made completely water-proof. 


Fig. 2.— GIFPARD'S BALLOON. — 1852. 


Now let us return to M. Dupuy de Lame balloon, built 
in 1872, and see in what respects it differs from its aerial 
redecessor. The aërostat invented by M. Dupuy de 
Ame ix n balloon of elongated form, with a triangular 
sail affixed to its hinder part so as to serve as a rudder, 
To its inferior parts is attached an oblong bont, pro- 
vided with a screw werkable by manual strength, 
Snch is, in brief, a description of the new atrial machine, 
It is less elongated than Mr. Giffurd’s, and cannot, 
therefore, be so easily steered. M. Dupuy de Lome, in- 
deed in his report to the Academy of Sciences, himself 
acknowledges that a greater length would be prefera- 
ble, but that he had met with difficulties of constrne- 
tion that he had not been able to surmount, Mr. Gif- 
fard, on the other hand, had sneceeded in giving to his 
avrostat a more elongated torm, becanse he suspended 
his boat to a rigid, herizontal ber, whereby he had, 
therefore, no cause to fear that modification of the ves- 
wel's 3 which might result from the traction of 
cords. M. Dupuy de Lome would have found this mode 
of suspending the boat of far greater advantage than 
the one he adopted. Mr. Giffard used the steam-engine 
asn motive force; it was, indeed, a bold undertakin 
but the inventor of 1852 had ingenuity enough to oe 
viate the danger of fire from the proximity of the latter 
to an inflammable gas. M. Dupuy de Lome substitutes 
the urm of man for the steam-engine. Now if we con- 
sider the newly constructed balloon, not as taken as a 
whole, but rather with respect to its various details, 
it may readily be perceived that all its organic features 
are borrowed from the improvements eflected by Mr. 
Giffard in his captive steam-balloons. The tissue of M. 
Dupuy de Léme's naviguble aërvatat is formed of several 
folds of silk and indin-rubber alternately superposed, 
and thickly coated with varnish; the tissue bein of 
the same kind exactly as that invented by Mr. Gi 
for his captive balloon exhibited at the Universal Ex: 
sition of 1867. M. Dapny de Lome has supplied his 
balloon with valves self-closing by means ot circular 
metallic plates, 1 india-rubber belts: similar 
valves were constructed by Mr. Giffard in 1867. M. 
Dupuy de Lome bas, further, inflated bis aerostat with 
pure hydrogen, prepared in retorts in which the gas is 
obtained by the action of iron and sulphuric acid on 
water; and, in his report, insists on the preferability 
of this method of production, by which he is enabled to 
evolve 10,500 enbic feet of gas. Mr. Giffard had already 
constructed a similar apparatus in 1867, and again in 
1569, for inflating his captive balloons, and was able, 
too, tu produce at every time a volume of gas four 
times more considerable. Hence, so strikingly identical 
are the similitudes between them, that, speaking with 
the utmost impartiality, it is impossille for us to look 
upon M. Dupuy de Lome's undertaking as being an 
original one, —a truth of which the reader may be able 
to convince himself by carefully examining the dia- 
grams accompanying our text. Fig. 2, which is a 
representation of Mr. Giffard’s aérostat, is reproduced 
from an engraving in the Merreilles de la Scienor, a work 
1 by M Figuier in 1868, and in which will be 
bund a Wantar description of Mr. Giffard’s admirable 
experiments, The aërustat of M. Dupoy de Lime (Fig. 
1) is not so well conceived, althongh produced twenty 
ears later, and we are convinced that it is altogether 
nadequate to lead tu any permanently satisfactory re- 
sult. This balloon, however, i» in itself most incontest- 
ably a step towards the practical solution of the great 
problem of aérial navigation, Let us, the refore: Wt 0 
that the salutary agitation of this question by the 
French engineer will not rest here; and that our own 
country may eventually outdo France by numbering 
among her children that new Columbus whe shall de- 
finitively open out to Man's exploration the vast empire 
of the atmosphere. See BALLOON, p. 227, 


ficiently as to maintain a motionless position in the Agameogen’esis, See ALTERNATION OF GENERATION, 
post, 


same place. In 1855 Mr. Giffard constructed anothe: | 
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A’geney, in Kansas, a township of Osage co.; pop. 1,865, 

Az nes City, in Kunsus, a township of Lyoun co,; pop 
143. 

A'gua Ne’gra, in New Mexico, a township of Mora co.; 
pop. 414, 

-=A township of San Miguel co. 

Agur, i town of Hindostan, in Scindiah’s do- 
minions, +l m. N.E. of Kota; pop. 30,000. 

Air-brake. (Mech.) The necessity of having some 
effective means of stopping railroad trains was felt as 
soon as it was found possible to run them at any con- 
siderable speed. The problem of how to stop a train 
was therefore presented siinultaneously with the intro- 
duction of locomotives. As the speed aud length of 
trains increased, the importance of placing them under 
the control of the locomotive runner became with each 
accident and its accompanying horrers more evident. 
For years, therefore, inventors have beeu exercising, 
more or less successfully, their ingenuity in endeavor- 
ing to devise some means which would enable the man 
who runs the engine to apply the brakes instantly on 
the whole train behind him, The first system, how- 
ever, which may be said to have come near to fulfill- 
ing the requisite condition of an automatic brake, is 
the Air-brak-, or Atmospheric-brake, invented aud pat- 
evted in 1869 by Mr. George Westinghouse, and manu- 
factured in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvauia. It may be sum- 
marily described as follows: On the right side of the 
locomotive, and in full view of the engineer, an air- 
pump is fastened to the locomotive tmune. It is pro- 
pelled by steam drawn from the boiler, is self-acting, 
and is motionless only when the expansive force of the 
compressed air in the reservoir, which bangs beneath 
the cab(a cylinder of boiler iron suitable to the dimen- 
sions of the locomotive), becomes equal to that of the 
steun., Thus as the pressure of steam increases, the 
air-pump works, and the expansive force of compressed 
air is augmented. When the steam is high, and the 
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required, for light or heavy cars, and varying in area 
from 180 to 500 square inches The diaphragm shell is 
preferably fastened to the truck of the car, its propor- 
tionately large area and short stroke peculiarly fitting 
it for this place. The diaphragm has an eye-bolt at- 
tached to its centre, by which motion is communicated | 
to the brake lever. For connecting the ends of the air 
Pipes between the cars, rubber suction hose is used, 
each piece of hose being provided with a couphng of 
peculiar construction, also an invention of Mr, Eames. 
The two halves of this coupling are exactly alike, and 
consequently any single half coupling will couple with 
any other one. The coupling is provided with a valve 
which closes automatically in case of the separation of 
the train, thus making such portion of the train as may 
be still attached to the locomotive as fully under con- 
trol of the engineer as before the separation. The first 
railroad fitted with the Eames brake was the Callao, 
Lima, and Oroya, of Peru, 8. A., which crosses the 
Audis at an elevation of 15,645 feet above the sea. The 
grade averages nearly 314 feet in every hundred, and in 
rome places is 414 feet. The requirements of a train 
brake were therefore very severe, The Eames brake 
was applied on this road in 1876, and has since been 
constantly in use there, Ata trial made on that road 
in August, 1876. a train consisting of locomotive, ten- 
der, and three cars, moving down a grade of four feet 
in a hundred, at the rate of 20 miles per hour, was 
stopped in 17 seconds’ time and 380 teet distance 
after the brakes were applied. The elevated rulroads 
of New York city are entirely equipped with the 
Eames brake, it having been found to best answer the 
requirements. The service is very severe, the uumber 
of stops made by all the engines ina month aggregat- 
ing over one and a quarter million. The Eames brake 
is aiso in use upon over 50 other railroads in the United 
States, Canada, Englaud, Cuba, Brazil, Peru, and New 
South Wales. 


possible demand for great force of the brake couse-|Adr’lie, Enis or, Barons Ogilvy of Airlie (1491), Bar- 


quently increased, the pressure of steam and air in the 
reservoir must correspond. This relation of expansive 
force is always maintained. Pipes to convey the com- 
pressed air extend from the reservoir bencath the loco- 
motive-cab back under the whole train. Midway beneath 
each car is a fixed cylinder with piston so contrived as 
to act directly on the lever of the ordinary hand-brake, 
and does not prevent the use of the latter brake in con- 
junction with the air-brake, or separate from it if re- 
quite. The continuity of nir-pipe between the cars is 
preserved by heavy rubber-lose connected bya most 
ingenious brass coupling, so devised that, when coupled, 
valves are open ad the compressed air can move from 
the reservoir unimpeded to exert its force: ifany cars are 
detached, thereby sundering the connecting pipe after 
the force has been applied, the coupling accommodates 
itself to the exigency by unjointing, valves instantly 
close, precluding the escape of the compressed air, and 
the brake remains effective on each separate car. When 
the engineer applies the brake (by opening a valve aud 
permitting the escape of the compressed air from the 
reservoir through the conducting pipes) its force is ex- 
erted simultaneously and equally upon every wheel of 
the train. The engineer has entire control of the quan- 
tity of force exerted, and can graduate it to satisfy the 
demand. The term Vacuum Brakes is used to distin- 
fun that particular class of brakes which are operated 

y atmospheric pressure from those operated by com- 
pressed air. Both are, properly speaking, air-brakes, 
the atmosphere being the means employed to convey 
the power used in both cases, vacuum-lrakes operating 
by external, and air-brakes, so called, by internal pres- 
sure. The Eames vacuum-brake consists of a steam 
ejector, located upon the engine, and diaphragms upon 
the cars. The ejector, which the inventor of the brake, 
Mr. F. W. Eames, has greatly improved over the before 
existing patterns, is operated by steam directly from 
the boiler, through a graduating valve, making it pos- 
sible to admit as little or as much steam as may be de- 
sired, the valve being controlled by a lever within con- 
venient reach of the engineer, The essential part of 
the ejector consists of a double tube, the outer space of 
which communicates with the steam valve, and the in- 
ner with the train air pipes. Steam being admitted to 
the outer space, it escapes past the end of the inner 
tube in such a way as to form an approximate vacuum 
at that point, which the air from the train pipes con- 
stuntly rushes to fill, and the steam and air are thrown 
out tugether at the top of the ejector, The Eames 
ejector produces, at sea level, a vacuum corresponding 
to 24 inches of mercury, or, approximately, a pressure 
of 12 pounds to the square inch. Immediately below 
the air tube above described is a check-valve, to prevent 
the inflow of air, aud the consequent destruction of the 
vacuum, until such time as the engineer desires to re- 
lease his brakes. He does this by means of another 
valve, called the release valve, the handle of which is 
placed in near proximity to that which controls the 
admission of steam. These three valves—the steam, re- 
lease, and check valves—are the only moving parts of 
the ejector, the two former only requiring to be operated 
by hand, and it is therefore a very simple piece of mech- 
anism, and not likely to get ont of order, The dia- 
phragm is made of rubber, suitably strengthened by 
cloth insertion, and moulded to proper spe, It is 
clamped by the edges to the diaphragm shell. The lat- 
ter is of cast iron and approaches a hemisphere in shape, 
over the open side ot which the rubber diaphragm is 
fastened. The air being exhausted from this shell, the 


diaphragm will be pressed in with a force proportionate) 


to the area of the diaphragm. The Eames diaphragm 
is furnished in different sizes, according to the service 


ons Ogilvy of Alyth and Lintrathen (1639, in the Scotch 
pecrage), a prominent family of Great Britain. The 
first earl of Airlie was created in 1639.—Davip GRAHAM 
DruMonp OGILVY, the tenth earl, was born May 4, 1826, 
and succeeded his father in 1849, 

Aizgn’ni, an ancient town of Asia Minor, now in rnins. 
Among its ruins, the theatre, with accommodations for 
over 12,000 spectators, is in a fine state of preservation. 

A’ken, a town of Prussia, in the province of Saxony, 
on the left bank of the Elbe, 24 m. S. E. of Magdeburg. 
has factories of beet-sugar and chemicals, Jp. 5,916. 

Aker's. in Alibama, a township of Tuscaloosa co. 

Akhtyra, (dk-ti’rah,) a manufacturing town of Russia 
in Europe, in the govt. and 58 m. N.W. of the city of 
Kharkov, on an affluent of the Dnieper. This place 
was founded by the Poles in 1641. Pop. 13,946. 

Akron, in /linots, a township of Peoria co. 

Akron, in Michigan, a township of Tuscola co. 

Ak-su, (ahk-soo’,) a town of Central Asia, in Chinese 
Turkestan, near the S. base of the Thian-Shan Mts., 260 
m. N.E. of Varkand. It isa leading commercial entre- 
pôt between Russia, China, and Tartary, and the head- 
40500 of a Chinese military dept. Pop. estim. at 


Alabama, in Arkansas, a township of Columbia co.; 
pop. 866. 
Alabama, in California, a township of Sacramento 


co. 

Alabama Claims, (The.) (Am. Hist.) Under 
this title, an international dispute involving questions 
of the gravest political importance sprung into exist- 
ence aller the close of the Civil War in 1564, between 
this country and Great Britain; and remained as a 
source of growing irritation until 1872, in which year 
it was satisfactorily set at rest by the decision of arbi- 
trators assembled in conference at Geneva, as will be 
seen later on. The name“ Alabama” was adopted to 
denominate certain cluims advanced by the U. S. govt. 
agninst Great Britain, for indemnification of American 
citizens for marine losses caused by Confederate cruis- 
ers during the war aforesaid, several of which were 
built and equipped in England, inclading the notorious 
privateer Alabama, and, from the depredations com- 
mitted by the latter upon American commerce having 
been the most serious in extent, her name became ac- 
cordingly attached to the issues which had arisen out 
of the proceedings of herself and consorts. The “Ala- 
bama” was a screw steam-sloop of 1,040 tons register, 
built by Messrs. Laird of Birkenhead, Eng., for the 
Confederate govt. Constructed of wood, and adapted 
more for speed than durability, she was bark-rigged. 
fitted with two engines of 350 horse-power each, and 
pierced for 12 guns, having besides carrying capacity 
for two heavy pivot-guns amidships. Her cost, inclu- 
sive of her equipment, was $254,550. At the time of 
her launching she had not been christened, (being 
known as “ 290,” the builders’ number,) neither was her 
destination known, although it was more than suspect- 
ed by the U. S. representatives in England. In June. 
Capt. Semmes of the Confederate pavy,—who had previ- 
ously commanded the“ Sumter,” a vessel condemned at 
Gibraltar as unseaworthy,—arrived to take charge ; and, 
on the Jist July, despite an effort made by the American 
minister to detain her, the“ Alabama” put to sea, Ar- 
riving at Terceira, in the Azores, on the lith Aug., she 
there was joined by Capt. Semmes and his officers, the | 
forme 
the vessel her afterwards notorious name, aud hoisted 
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80 men, all told, and her armament of eight 32-pound- 
ers. Proceeding to sea again, the “Alabama” made 
her first capture on Sept. oth, and within the space of 
eleven days following, had destroyed quite a number of 
American merchantm Failing, through want of 
coal, to make of New York harbor a crulsing-station, 
Semmes’ next exploit was the overhauling of the mail- 
steamer “Ariel,” plying between Aspinwall and New 
York, on which occasion he captured a number of U. 8. 
officers on board, along with 140 marines. Releasing 
the “Ariel” after exacting a heavy bond from her, pay- 
able on the conclusion ot the war, the “Alabama,” on 
Jan, 11, 1863, while cruising off Galveston, encountered 
and sunk the U. S. gunboat * Hatteras.” After captur- 
ing in all 65 vessels, and destroying American prop- 
erty to the estimated amount of $4,000,000, she cruised 
in the Indian Ocean, and returned thence to Europe, 
where, on June II. 1*64, she entered the French port 
of Cherbourg, in order to refit. While lying there, the 
U. S. war-steamer “ Kearsarge,” Capt. Winslow, made 
her appearance, upon which the “Alabama” challenged 
her to an action in the roads, The “ Kearsarge ” over- 
matched her adversary in respect of crew, armament, 
speed, and general fighting condition, besides being 
protected amidships by chain-armor. On the 19th, the 
two ships met, and a naval duel immediately com- 
menced, which, after the lapse of an hour, ended in the 
sinking of the “Alabama” by her antagonist, her offi- 
cere und crew being rescued from drowning in part by 
the boats of the Kearsarge,” and the rest by an Eng- 
lish yacht which had witnessed the whole affair. Among 
the latter was Captain Semmes himself, the English 
yachtsman refusing to deliver up those whom he had 
saved, and whom he hastened to place under neutral 
protection, The career of the “Alabama,” aud of the 
© Florida,” “Shenandoah,” and other vessels, built and 
equipped in England, had the effect of almost annihi- 
lating the mercantile marine of the U. States, so that by 
the consequent transfer of the American carrying-trade 
to bottoms under foreign flags, and the enhanced pre- 
miums of insurance demanded on war-risks, that coun- 
try's commercial losses had been proportionably great, 
and the feeling of irritation against Great Britain for 
having afforded such succors to the South, accordingly 
became deep and universal, Then followed a diplo- 
matic correspondence between the American and Brit- 
ish govts., introductory to negotiations entered into 
for a settlement of the claims preferred by the former, 
and resulting ina treaty formed in 1868, by the U. & 
minister at St. James’, Hon. Reverdy Johnson, for the 
adjustment of outstanding differences. This treaty, 
however, proved entirely unsatisfactory to the govt. of 
the U. States, and it was ultimately rejected by the 
Senate. After this, the“ Alabama Question“ remained 
in abeyance till 1871, when, on Feb. 27, a Joint High 
Commission, composed of an equal number of members, 
representing the two conntries at issue, met at Wash- 
ington, with the object of agreeing upon and estab- 
lishing a basis for the complete adjustment of these 
international differences. On the 6th of May follow- 
ing, a treaty was signed, by the tenor of which Eng- 
Jand admitted her liability to a certain extent, leavin 
only the amount of damages to be arrived at, an 
which it was agreed to refer tor settlement to arbitra- 
tors respectively appointed by the Brazilian, Italian, 
Swiss, American, and Bri governments, their award 
to be final. Accordingly, this court of arbitration com- 
menced its sittings at Geneva early in 1872, and con- 
tinued its sessions, with occasional intermissions, until 
September, on the 14th of which mouth the Tribunal 
of Arbitration published its award, an abstract of 
which is as follows: 

That in the case of the “Alabama,” Great Britain 
failed to use due diligence in the fulfilment of her du- 
ties of neutrality. Ayes, 4; Noes, 1. 

That with respect to the “ Oreto,” or “ Florida,” the 
same decision applied, Ayes, 4; Noes, 1. 

That Great Britain had not failed in her interna- 
tional obligations as regarded the “ Shenandoah ” prior 
to her entry into the port of Melbourne. Unanimous. 
But that she had made herself responsible for the ves- 
sel's acts after her departure from that port on Feb. 
18th, 1865. Ayes, 3; Noes, 2. 

That in the cases of the “Tuscaloosa,” the “ Clar- 
ence,” and the “Tacony,” aiders or tenders to the 
“Alabama” and “Florida.” the same decision is ap- 
plied as in the cases of their principals. 

That as related to the privateer “ Retribution,” En; 
land was absolved of all responsibility for that vessel's 
acts. Ayes, 3; Noes, 2. 

hat in reference to the “Georgia,” “ Sumter,” “ Nash- 
ville,“ “Tallahassee,” and“ Chickamangu,” the Court 
was unanimously of opinion that Great Britain had 
not failed in her duties as prescribed by international 
law. 

Such js a resumé of the disposal of the cases brought 
under the jurisdiction of the Arbitrators, and it re- 
mains only to be stated that a sum in gross amounting 
to $15,500,000 (gold) was awarded as the indenmity to 
be paid by Great Britain in full satisfaction of all 
claims preferred by the American govt., the Arbitra- 
tors rejecting as inadmissible certain claims for com- 
pensation for indirect damages and prospective injuries 
arising in connection with the matter of the “ Ala- 
bama” and her sister privateers, 


of whom there produced his commission, gave Alabaster, in Michigan, a township of Tosco co.; pop. 


235. 


the Confederate flag, after having previously received | Alneul'sa, in Georgia, a district of Murray co.; pop. 


by means of a ship from London, which also joined 


519. 


her there, her armament, munitions of war, and stores, | Aladin, (a u in Pennsylvania, a village of Arm- 


together with a supply of coal. Her crew cousisted of | 
77 
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strung co. 
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Alaiedon, (ah-la'e-dőn,) in Michigan, a township of 
Ingham co, 

Alamosita, (dl-ah-mo-se'tah,) in New Mexico, a town- 
ship of Soccorro co. 

Alba, (dl'bah,) [anc. Albu Pompeta,] an anc. city of N. 
Italy, prov. Cunen, on the Tanaro, 31 m. N. E. of Turin. 
It has an extensive trade in agricultural products and 
cattle. Pop. 10,000, 

Albacete, (:i/-bah-sa'ta,) a S. E. prov. of Spain, in Mur- 
cia. Area, 5,966 sq. m. Its surface is generally moun- 
tainons, but is diversified with fine plains and fertile 
valleys, highly productive of grain, wine, hemp, to- 
bacco, saffron, and fruits. Cattle-rearing is largely en- 
gaged in. Cup. Albacete. Pop. 221,444. — ALBACETE, a 
manuf. town, cap. of above prov., 138 m. S.E, of Madrid, 
is a well-built place, and carries on a considerable trade, 
Pop. 11,000. 

Albany, in Minnesota, a township of Stearns coun- 
ty. 

Albee, in Michigan, a township of Saginaw coun- 


ty. 

Albert. FRIEDRICH Roporyn, ARCHDUKE OF AUSTRIA, B. 
Aug. 3, 1817, is the son of the late Archduke Charles by 
his wife, Princess Henrietta of Nassau-Weilburg. He 
married in 1841, and is the father of two daughters. 
At an early age he entered the army, commanded a di- 
vision in Italy in 1849, took an important part in the 
battle of Novara, received at the end of the campaign 
the command of the 3d corps d'armée, aud was atter- 
wards appointed Goveruor-eneral of Hungary. Dur- 
ing a leave of abscuce accorded to Field-Marshal Bene- 
dek, in 1851, he was appointed to the command of the 
Austrian troops in Lombardy and Venetia. In the 
campaign of 1866, he gained a victory over the Italian 
army at Custozzu, and, after the battle of Sadowa, was 
made (July 13, 1866) Commander-in-Chief of the Aus- 
trian army, which office he retained till March, 1869, 
when he exchanged it for that of Inspector-General of 
the Army. He published, in 1869, a work on “ Respon- 
sibility in War,” ( Veber diz Verantwortlichiett im Kriege.) 

Alberta, in Minnesota, a township of Benton coun- 


ty. 

Albert N’yanza, (nz-ahn'zah,)a large lako of E. Cen- 
tral Africa, and one of the basins of the Nile, 80 m. W. 
of the Victoria N'yanza, was discovered by the English 
explorer, Sir S. W. Baker, in 1864. It lies bet. N. Lat. 
45° and 2° 8. Lat., and is thus crossed by the equator. 
Its length is 300 m., and its maximum breadth 92 m. 
It stands at an elevation of 2,720 ft. above sea-level, is 
very deep towards the centre, and is skirted on the E. 
by precipitous cliffs risiug into mountaiu peaks, vary- 
ing from 5,00) to 10,000 ft. in height. The N. and W. 
sid s of this lake are hemmed in by a high range known 
as the Blue Mountains, culminating in summits some 
7,000 ft in elevation. The scenery around the A. N. is 
of a most picturesque character, and the lake itself re- 
ceives the surplus rain-fall of a great equatorial moun- 
tain range. Itconnects with the Lake Victoria N’yanza 
by Somerset River, Murchison Falls lying between the 
twa, 


AV bine, in Minnesota, a township of Brown coun- 


ty. 

Aibostan, (dl-bo-stahn’,) a town of Turkey in Asia, 
pashalic and 39 m. N.N.E. of Marash; pop. 10,000, 

Al’ bright’s, in North Carolina, a township of Ala- 
mance co, 

Albumen, (em.) This substance is now produced 
on a large scala at Pesth, Hungary, and in North Ger- 


many, from the blood of animals. The serum separat- 
ing wheu blood coagulates consists chiefly of albumen 
The best quality ofalbumen thus obtained is transparent 
and soluble in water, and is nsed for mordanting yarns 
and cloth. At Pesth blood is dried in flat iron pans by 
exposure to air at a temperature of from 100° to 112° F. 
From „%) pounds of blood about 100 pounds of albu- 
men are obtained, at a cost of $29; 16,200 eggs would 
yield the same amount of albumen, at a cost of $96. 
Althongh the cost of egg albumen is three times as 
great as that of blood albumen, the former is preferred 
for dyeing purposes, on account of its purity. Blood 
albumen of a second quality, darker in color, but 
nearly all soluble in water, is used largely in the pro- 
cess of refining sugar. 

Albuminuria, ((/-bw-min-i're-ah.) [From Eng. albu- 
men, und Gr. ouron, urine.) (Med.) A disease of the 
urinary organs, characterized by the presence of albu- 
men in the urine, and indicated by its coagulation on 
the application of adequate heat. It is generally at- 
tended with ulceration or fatty degeneration of the 
kidneys. It is justly regarded as a very dangerous 
disease. 

Alcoholism, («/'ko-dl-izm.) (Med.) A term applied 
to the series of morbid phenomena produced by the use 
of alcoholic liquors. 

Alcorn, (dl/kdrn,) in Michigan, a northeru county; 
cap. Corinth. 

Alcott, Lovisa Mar, (aul’kdt,) authoress of Little Wò- 
men (1867), An Old-Fashioned Girl (1870), Little Men 
(1871), Aunt Jo's Scrap-Bag (1872), Work (1873), &c., all 
of which are popular, and have reached several editions. 

Alcott, Witttam A., an American social and educational 
reformer, B, in Conn., 1798, co-edited the Annals of Ed- 
ucation, and has written much on matters of domestic 
economy, educational progress, &c. 

Aldehyde. (Chem.) The Vinic or acetic aldehyde may 
be recognized by its peculiar acrid odor, which affects 


Alger, 
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the salts of silver to the metallic state, a property which | Allotriote xis, (di- lo- tre- lire.) [From Gr. allotrios, 


has been utilized for silvering the inner part of glass 
vessels, A dissolution of nitrate of silver with addi- 
tion of some ammoniac is ponred in the vessel to be 
silvered, some drops of aldehyde are afterwards added, 
and the mixture then stirred, The nitrate of silver is 
decomposed, and the metal depositates itself on the 
glass, in a continuous and bright layer. 

Alden, Joan, (aul’dn,) one of the “Pilgrim Fathers,” 
was one of tho earliest settlers at Plymouth. Mass. He 
figures as a conspicuous character in Longfellow’s fine 
poem, Miles Stundish’s Courtship. D. 1657. 

Alden, in Minnesota, a township of Freeborn co. 

Aldrich, Tromwas Burr. an American poet, B. at 
Portsmouth, N. H., 1836; been connected with the At- 
lantic and several other periodicals; author of The 
Bells, Course of True Love, Marjorie Daw, &c. 


Alexander, ARcHIsALD, an American Presbyterian 


clergyman, B 1772. Author of Outines of the Evidences 
of Curistiunity, Trettise on tie Canons of the Old and 
New Testament, Hist. of the Patriarchs, Essays on Re- 
ligious Experience, Hist. af the Israelitish Nution,* Moral 
Science,” &e. D.1851.—11. James WADDEL son of the 
above, B. 1804, author of Discourses on Chi istian Fuith and 
Practice, &c., editor of the Presbyterian newspaper, 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Princeton, N. J. 
D. 1859,— IT. Justru ADDISON, brother of the preceding, 
8. 1809, Professor of Biblical Criticism and Ecclesiastical 
History at Princeton, author of The Psalms Translated 
and Explained, The Prophecies of Isaiah, &c. D. 1560. 


Alexander, STEPHEN, an American astronomer, D. at 


Schenectady, N. Y., 1806; graduated from Union Coll, 
1824; entered Princeton Theological Seminary, N. J., 
1832; in 1834, elected Adj. Prof. of Mathematics; and i 
1877, Prof. of Astronomy; nt the time of his D. in 1883, 
was Emeritus Professor. He has published numerous 
papers on Astronomy, Mathematics, Physics, &c., which 
have attracted the attention of eminent astronomers in 
Europe and America. Among these may be mentioned: 
Physical Phenomena Allendant upon Solar Eclipses, Fun- 
damental Pruciple of Mathematics, On the Origin of the 
Forms and the Present Condition of some uf the Clusters of 
Stars, and Harmonies in the Arrangement of the Solar 
System which seem to be Confirmatury of the Nebular 
Theory of La Place. < 

ILLIAM ROUNSEVILLE, an American divine and 
author, B. in Freetown, Mass., 1823, educated at Har- 
vard Coll. and Cambridge Divinity School, and en- 
tered the ministry asa Unitarian preacher. He is 
regarded as belonging to the advanced or radical wing 
of that denomination, and possessing considerable ora- 
torical ability, his public services draw large congrega- 
tions. Mr. Alger is, however, best known as an author; 
his works having all been of a character which indi- 
cated extensive scholarship and laborious research. He 
has published Symbolic History of the Cross of Christ, 
Oriental Poetry, History of the Doctrine of a Future Life, 
and The Soli‘udes of Nature and of Man, or the Loneliness 
of Human Life (1867). 


Alge ria. The imports of A. in 1880 were $60,000,000 ; 


exports, nearly $34,000,000. The culture of the vine is 
making rapid progress. A. R.R. connects Algiers with 
Morocco on the west and Tunis on the east. It is pro- 
posed to create, by draining the desert, south of A. and 
Tunis, a vast inland sea, about seventeen times the size 
of Lake Geneva, and opening into the Mediterranean Sea 
by a canal 240 kilometres long to the Gulf of Cubes. 

Allega’ny, in N. C, a N.E. co.; in Va.,a twp. of Mont- 

»mery co.— A twp. of Craig co.; in N. C, a twp. of 
Davidson co. 

Allegheny, in Penna., a city of Allegheny co. 
PITTSBURG. 

Allen, Witt, an American divine, B. in Mass, 1784, 
filled the presidential chair at Bowdoin Coll., 1820-19: 
and s. Dr. Channing in the regency of that of Harvard 
Asa writer he is best known by his American Biograph- 
ical Dictionary (1809, 3d ed., 1857). D. 1868. 


See 


Allen, in Arka twp. of Pope co.; in JMs. a twp. of 


McLean co.; in Mo, a twp. of Worth co.; in W. Fa., 
a twp. of Morgan co. 


Allen's. in Ala., a twp. of Winston co.; in Ga., a dis- 


trict of Walton co.; in X., a precinct of Clay co.—A 
twp. of Floyd co. 

Allen’s, in Tennessee, a township of Haywood co.—A 
township of Sumner co, 

Allen’s, in Teras, a township of Panola co. 


Allen’s Factory, in Alabama, a township of Marion 


co. 


Allen’s Grove, in Illinois, a township of Mason 


co. 


Allens ville, in North Carolina, a township of Person 


co. 
Alleytown, in Teras, a township of Colorado coun- 
ty. 


AllHbone, Samur Ausrix, (d/'lebon,) an American lit- 


erateur, B. iu Philadelphia, 1816; has based his reputa- 
tion on a very excellent Critical Dictionary of English 
Literature and British and American Authors (Phila. 
1858); the 2d volume was issued in 1868, and the 3d in 
1871. 

AVligator, in North Carolina, a township of Tyrrell 
co. 


Alligator, in South Carulina, a township of Chester- 


field co. 


Allison, in Kentucky, a precinct of Hardin coun- 


ty. 
the eyes, as well as by its volatility and inflammability.| Allison, in J//inois, a twp. of Lawrence co. 
It absorbe oxygen from air even at the ordinary tem- AI'lison's Mills, in Alabama, a township of Jackson 


perature, and is gradually converted into acetic acid. 


co. 


Its attraction for oxygen enables it readily to reduce|Al/lisomville, in Indiana, a village of Marion co. 


c 
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Alloys. 


foreign, and teris, parturition | (Med.) The bringing 
forth of an abnormal fetus, 

(Chem.) At the present time the number of 
alloys in use are very large, and new and importat 
combinations are being constantly discovered. The 
metals most in use are, excluding platinum, eleven in 
number. They may be divided into & classes, according 
to their physical properties: 


| Tenacity! Spe 
in pro- cific 
portional Grav- 
numb. ity. 


Melting- 


Metals. point. 


Hardness, 

| 

1.— Brittle 
Metals. 
ANTIMONY. 


A little 
above red 
heat. 

«| Volatilizes 
below red 
heat. 

256° C. 


Scratched by 


AO. Almost nil. 


Bismuth. Scratched by 

carbon. of lime. 

II. — Interme- 
diary Metal. 
Zinc. 


NI. — Ductile 
Metals. 
Inox. Seratched by 
glass. 

Scratched by 

carbon. of lime. 


Scratched by 370° C. 


glass. 


1302 Wedew. 
Pyrometer. 
sz 


27° 


Gorn. 


Corrrn. 
Siukn. 
IV. — Soft 
Metals. 
Leap. Scratched by the 
floger-nail. 
Scratched b. 
carbon, of lime. 


To. 


V.— Liquid 
Metal. 


Mereury. 


ALLOYS OF METALS WITH THE RRITTLE METALS, 
Arsenic Antimor Bismuth. 


Verv brittle. | Unknown. 
Steel-gray. Hard 
and very combus- 
tible. 

70 of antimony} Doubtful. 
and 30 ef iron are 
[somewhat fusible. 

Very hard and 
white, An allo: 
of 2 of iron and 
of antimony more 
hard, 

Antimony has a| Similar to thay 
great affinity forjof antimony, Of 
cold; the slightest), yellow: green 
fumes of it nre suf. color. 
ficient to alter the 
ductility of that 
metal, The alloys 
are pale. yellow. 
with a fracture 
like that of porce- 
lain. 

Rapid combina-| Alloys brittle, 
tion by the fusion Pale red color. 
senic. A gray, of the two metals. 
brilliant. brittle) The alloys 
metal, Fusible at brittle. Those 
red heat. Byin- formed with equal 
creasing the quan- parts of the two 
tity of copper it metals are of a 
becomes whiteand beautiful violet 
somewhat ductile. color, 

Used in making 
buttons, under the 
name of white 
copper or tombac. 
SS parts of silver 


Dimeult bE prs: 
aration, ery 
rittle. 

interest. 
Whitening, 

hardening, and 
rendering it sun- 
ceptible of a fine 
polish. Much 
used for steel 
ornaments. 


Of little 


Gray metal. 
Very brilliant. 


62 parts of cop- 
per and 57 of ar- 


Have a very 
and 14 of arsenic.|great afinity. Al- 
Grayish-white loys always brit 
dritde metal. te. 
Takes a high pol- 
ish. 


Alloys brittle 
and lamellated. 
Rather white in 
color, 


Leap, Arsenic renders 
lead brittle. The 


combinations are 


Antimony gives 
harduess to lead. 
76 parts of lead 
grayish-white. land 24 parts of an- 
Not decomposed |timony appear the 
by heat, proving! paint of saturation 
close ntomie com- of the two metals. 
bination. Very much harder lead and 2 of 
than Jead. When) bismuth hasa col- 
the proportions of or intermediary 
antimony are iu-jbetween tin and 
creased, the alloy lead. It is very 
becomes very brit-jductile. Very fu- 
tle. sible. 

Thealloysofan-| Tin and bis- 
timony and tin are|muth unite easily 
as white as tin,/in all proportions 
much harder, and|by fusion. The 
less ductile. They|ailoys are harder 
become britue and more fusible 
when the arsenic|than either of the 
is in a large pro-|two separate met- 
portion, The al. ala. 
loy formed by 80 
Parts of tin and 20 
of antimony may 
be made into 
plates sufficiently 
hard to engrave 
music upon. 

Without inter- 
est. A white grit- 
ty metal. 


The alloys of 
bismuth aud lead 
are less brittle and 
more ductile than 
those with anti- 
jmony, but less 
hard also. 3 of 


Gray; Tamallet- 
ed. a fusible 
than tin. 


Without inter- 
ost. 


Mercury. Mercury dis- 
solves a largo 
quantity of bis- 
muth without los- 
ing its fluidity. 
The alloy of 1 of 
bismuth and 4 of 
mercury very fuai- 
ble, 


— . . — j ͤU— —v:ĩ m ——ů— 


202 ALLO 


ALLOYS OF ZINC, 


The presence of zinc always gives increased hardness 
to the metals with which it is combined. It is an im- 

rtant circumstance to note that it is volatile, and 
ts oxidation is very rapid, facts which render the 
making of alloys of zinc very difficult. With iron it 
forms an alloy very difficult of manufacture, one metal 
being volatile and the other very refractory. With gold 
it forms alloys of a greenish-yellow, very brittle, and . 
susceptible of taking a high polish. With copper it conical bead 
forms very important alloys; it whitens the color of F pale yellow in 
the copper, forming an alloy which has a fine golden dolor extreme- 
yellow, much used for the manufacture of imitation V brittle, 
gold jewelry. With a larger proportion of zinc the 
color becomes yellowish-green, und passes to a grayish 
blue when its proportions are more than half of the 
alloy. These alloys are all more fusible, harder, and 
less oxidizable than copper. Those which contain a 
third of their weight of zinc are very malleable and 
ductile at ordinary temperatures, but become very 
brittle at a slight degree of heat, With silver zinc 
combines easily; it is a brittle, bluish-white alloy, not 
employed in the arts. With lead it produces a metal 
somewhat hard, and capable of taking » fine polish, 
without diminishing its mualleability; the alloy is also 
more tough thau lead, and its sp. gr. is greater than 
the mean of the two metals. With tin it forms a metal 
remarkable for its great hardness and fusibility. With 
mercury it forms a white, very brittle metal.— It is 
not alittle curious to find that some of the coins of high 
antiquity contain zinc, which does not appear to have 
been known as a metal before 1280 4. D. Albertus 
Magnus speaks of zinc asa semi-metal, and called the 
alloy of copper and zinc golden marcasite ; or rather, 
perhaps, he means to apply that name to zinc from its 
power of imparting a golden color to copper. The 
probability is, that calamine was known from the 
earliest times as a peculiar earth, although it was not 
thought to be an ore of zinc or of any other metal. 


DUCTILE METALS, 
Alloys which they form „ and with the soft 
metals. 


ALLO 
SUPPLEMENT. 


Soft Melals. 
LEAD. GOLD. 


No alloy can Alloys very 
be obtained be- brittle; a two- 
tween iron and thousandth 
lend. part of lead suf - 

fices to alter 
the ductibility 
of gold. The 
mloy contain- 


ALTE 


Copp'r. Zinc. | Tin. 


COPPER. SILVER. 


pirana va e fl Antique bronze sword 
n al p 

formingtrueal- proportions: a| Bronze for Statues 

loys. minute quanti- 
ty of lead sumi- 
ces to greatly 85 
diminish the 
ductility of the 
silver. The al- 
loys are never- 
theless ductile 
to a certain de- 
gree; they are 
likewise more 
dense and fusi- 
Be’ tae the 
metals compos- 
ing them. 


“ 
82:257 
66-000 
84-700 
73˙7800 2 
80°200 
84-700 
70-290 
66-000 
90°300 
-| 60-000 
66-000 
8300|.. 
80-000 
1-000 
60-000 


for Gilding -. 
Speculum Metal 
Brass for Sneet 
Gilding-Metal 
Pinchbeck ... 
Dutch Metal. 
English Wire. 
Mosaic Gold 
Gun-Metal .. 
Muntz’s Metal. 
Good Yellow Brass 
Babbit's Metal for Bushing 
Bell-Metal for Large Bell 
Britannia Metal ... 
Nickel Silver (English). 

“ (Parisian). 50-000, 
German Silver. ae 50-000] 25°0 |... 


Al’ma, in New York, a township of Alleghany coun- 


DUCTILE METALS. 
Alloys which they form with themselves and with the soft 


metals, 
Soft Metals. 
TRON. 


GOLD. 


The alloys Thealloys of 
of tin and tin and gold 
fronarebrit- are britte; 
tle. Avary they are, how- 
small quan- ever, distin- 
tty of iron guished by 
suffices to some ductility 
diminishthe when the pro- 
malieability portions of the 
of the tin, tin do not ex- 
tarnish its ceed one- 
color, and twelfth. Their 
give it hard- color is pale 
ness. The or almost 
alloy com. white, 
posed of very brilliant, 
parts of tin an brittle, 
and 1 of The alloy com- 

posed of 


iron is per: r 90 
tially mal- parts ol 
e when and 10 of tin 
is of a sombre 
yellow color, 
More fusible, 
1 and 
COPPER. SILVER. wick: a pelt e 
It is impos- Doubtful. Very Its granula- oxidizable in 
sible to obtain little studied. tion resem- the air, but of 
E N al- bles that of little malles- 
y of copper bili 
and iron; nev- eerie T: 
ertheless they is 1˙2 
ee ok With 10 
tenth part of bests re 
se r of iron an 
* ¥ alloy is pre- 
arias gives a pared easil 
omogen eo u s 
product, vary sible, ba: 
q 


more 
tough than 
brass, and 
which may e- 
ventually de 


turned to use, 


COPPER. 


The alloysof 
copper and tin 
are of extreme 
importance in 
the arts on ac- 
count of tbeir 
great tough- 
ness, their 

rdness, and 
their fusibili- 


SILVER. 


The alloys of 
silver and tin 
are very hard; 
a small quan- 
tity of tin suf- 
foes to destroy 
the ductility 
of the silver. 


ty. 

Alma Mater. [Lat.. fostering mother.) A term 
used by stndents to designate the college or university 
where they were educated, or whence they uated. 

Almira, in Michigan, a township of Benzie co.; pop. 


Almonds, in North Carolina, a township of Stanley 


co. 

Alpes- Maritimes. (aMpudr'otim,) a S.E. dept. of 
France, bordering upon Italy, and washed ou the 8. 
by the waters of the Mediterranean, while on the N. it is 
bounded by the Alpine chain from which it takes its 
name. Its surface is generally hilly, but with lovely 
and fertile valleys intersticed between the spurs of the 
mountain ranges. Chief rivers, the Loup, Paillon, and 
Var. It has many forests, and pastnrage is plentiful ; 
wine, fruits, honey, and tobacco are extensively grown, 
and the rearing of silk-worms is an object of much at- 
tention. Cup. Nice. This dept. was formed in 1860 of the 
ancient co. of Nice theu ceded by Italy to France, and 
of part of thedept. Var. Pop. 198.818. 

Alpine, in Arkansas, a township of Clarke coun- 
ty. 

Al'sace-Lorraine’. Under this designation there 
was ceded to Prussia by the Treaty of Brussels, in June, 
1871, the former French depts. of Bas-Rhin (or Lower 
Alsace), Haut-Rhin (or Upper Alsace with the excep- 
tion of the town of Belfort and its neighborhood), the 

ter part of Moselle, and portions of Meurthe and 
osges: the whole now constituting a prov. of the 
German empire, with an area of 5,014 sq. m.,and a pop- 
ulation of 1,608,505, the cap. being Strasburg. During 
1872, a project was mooted of transferring this newly- 
acquired prov. to the grand-duchy of Baden, so as to 
territorialize the latter to the rank of a European mon- 
archy. This was not carried out. On July 4, 1879, Alsace- 
Lorraine received a local government, and became a 
member of the German Confederation; the Governor 
and Ministers being appointed by the German Emperor, 
witha legislature elected by indirect ular suffrage. 

Alterna’tion of Generation. Poh ysiol ) A term 
under which it is here proposed to explain in detail the 
phenomena of non-sexual reproduction generally. This 
title does not correctly embrace all the phenomena of 
reproduction without the direct intinence of the male, 
but until a more comprehensive general term be em- 
ployed, it is certainly most convenient to describe these 
changes under the present head. It is in the lower ani- 
mals only that we find the ordinary sexual reproduc- 
tive process superseded by the non-sexual production 
of individuals. Even in these the phenomena are com- 
paratively rare. Nevertheless they are by no means 
accidental, but, us Von Siebold remarks, have a definite 
position in the history of the development of organic 
beings, being especially manifested in the Coelenterata, 
the cestode and trematode Entozoa, and in certain fami- 
lies of Insecta. Perhaps the true relation of the direct 
and indirect processes of generation will be better under- 
stood by presenting all the phenomena of development 
in a tabulated form, as haus been done by Prof. Huxley, 
thus: 


of tin is white, 


lea 
col: 
brittle. 

may be cut 


GOLD. 

Tron and gold 
form alloyswith 
facility, the al- 
loy being diff- 
cult of m- 
position. The 
alloy contain- 
ing one-twelfth 
part of iron is 
of a pale yellow 
color; that com- 
posed of a fifth 
or a sixth is 
Tale st is e 

‘his last is em- 
plored in jew- 
elry under the 
name of gra, 

id.” Theal. 

y containing 
3 or 4 of iron to 
lof gold is gray- 


ish white, and and M be- 


Mercury bas Mercury 
006 haves towards 


avers decided copper form 
action upon amalgams silver almost 
gold, it dis- very difficult in the same 
solvesitrapid- of repara- way it 

ly and iu great tion. They are wi 

quantity with- without in- amalgam 

out the result- terest. silver, just as 
ing amalgam 

ceasing to be 

Iquid. The 

point of satu- 

ration appears 

to be two parts 

of gold to Lof 

mercury. The 

compound is 

white, pasty; 


Mercury 
has no ac- 
tion upon 
iron. Thiis 
why vessels 
of iron are 
Menr- ; always used 
curry.) to contain 
ic. The 
amalgams 
which may 
be obtained 
are without 
stability. 


manufactare of 
cutting instru- 
ments. 

Gold and 
copper form al- 
loys in all pro- 
portions; the 
metals being 
harder than 

d: the max- 
mum belongs 
to the alloy eon · 
taining an 
eighth of cop- 
per. It is also 
more fusible 
than gold anda 
little less duo- 
tile. It is on 
account of its 
greater hard- 
ness that this 
alloy 


Gold and sil- 
ver mix readily 
together, but 
do not appear 
to form a true 
combination. it crystallizes 
The alloys are by slowly cool- 
of a whitish- ing. 
e a 
twentieth rt 
of silver suffices 
to change the 
color of the 
gold, They are 
more fusible 
than gold, very 
ductile, harder, 
more elastic, 
and more son- 
orous than gold 
and silver sep- 
arately. The 
jewellers often 
make use of 
“green gold” 
composed of 70 
parts of gold 
and 30 parts of 
silver; this al- 


SOFT METALS. 


Alloys which they form with themselves and with 
mercury. 
LEAD, 


Lead and tin form alloys easily, 
by fusion. The alloys are white 
than pure tin, but very much 
harder. The hardest and toughest 
metal is composed of oper of 
lend and 75 parts of tin. The alloy 
composed of 33 parts of tin and 67 
parts of lead is grayish-white in 
color, malleable, more fusible than 
tin; burns at a red beat, Its 
specific gravity is 955. 

It is a remarkable fact that lead 
increases the hardness of tin. 


Growth. 
Metamorphosis. 
Gemmation 
(withont fusion). 
Metagenesis. 
Parthenogenesis. 


Depar Continous.. . . . ose . . . . . 
sedes pure gold 
in coining mon- 
ey, and in the 
manufacture of 

wolry. (Gemmation 


with fusion). ( Gamogenesis. 


By gamogenesis is nnderstood “sexual reprodnetion :” 
by agamogenesis, the non-sexual process. When the 


Development. 


U Agamogenesis... 


Liquid Metal. 


loy corresponds 
almost mti- 
cally with the 
combination 
possessing the 
maximum of 

hardness. 
Silver and copper are easily al- 
Ued in all jons. These al- 
loys are largely used in the arts, 
being almost as ductile as pure 
silver, at the same time posses- 
ape more hardness and elasticity. 
he color of the ajloys remains 
white, even when the opper 
forms quite half of the compound, 
The maximum of bardness be- 
longs to the alloy containing one- 


Mercury dissolves lead even when 
cold by means of trituration. When 
heat is employed, the dissolving 
power of the mercury Is very 
rapid. It is capable of absorbing 
half its weight of lead without 
losing its fluidity. The amalgam 
formed of equal parts of the two 
meral is susceptible of crystalliza- 

on. 


Mercury and tin 
upon being subjected 
to heat combine iu all 
proportions; even 
when cold an amal- 
gam is formed. The 
amalgam formed of 
equal parts of the 
two metals is solid, 
That composed of 10 

arts of meroury and 

of tin is liquid, and 
resembles mercury, 
but it flows less 
freely. 


The following tabular view of the composition of the 


ripcipal alloys of copper is borrowed from Messrs. Ox- 
d and Truran's Metals and their Alloys, 
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producing individual (or protozooid) has no sexual or 
guns. Prof. Owen's term metagenesis may be enfployed ; 
Imt when there are sexual organs, and the buds resem- 
ble ova, then Prof. Huxley adopts the term Purthe- 
nogenesis in its restricted sense. The essential nature of 
the phenomena of alternate generation has been most 
ably described by Prof. Allen Thomson, of Glasgow, who 
observes that it consists in this, namely, that in some 
animals“ the body or individual which is developed im- 
mediately from the ovum is not, in general, itself the 
bearer of the sexual organs, but nevertheless maintains 
for a time an independent existence, or presents the 
structural and functional characters of a separate or 
distinct individual, these characters often differing re- 
markably from those of the sexual individuals from 


ALTE 


which the ovum derived its origin; and that enbee- 
22 this individual, or one or other of its successors, 

formed in connection with it, either internally or 
externally, and without sexual orguns, a new progeny, 
which may consist of one or of many individuals, which 
have each of them more of the structure and properties 
of independent animals, and which, however variable 
their organization may be, present this in common, that 
they are sexually complete and renew the true genera- 
tive act by the ation of fecundated ova. In some 


animals it is the immediate offspring of the individual 
developed from the ovum which resumes the sexnal 
functions; in other animals this offspring bears u 
second brood, or a third, and even more snecessive 


rations, before the return is made to sexual repro- 
uction.” Such being a general statement of the 


representing so many links, as it were, in the compli- 
cated chain of phenomena of non-sexual reproduction, 
we now proceed to adduce a selection of illustrations 
by which this interesting law of allernate generation 
be clearly understood, Probably the most pent 
tally useful exemplification which can be brought for- 
is that which we derive from « consideration of 
the ment of a cestode parasite or Entozoðn 
which, unfortunately, infests the human body, In this 
view, therefore, we particulurly invite attention to the 
natural history of the common Tape-worm, or Tenia 
elium. The Solitary Tape-worm (so misnamed from the 
false notion that only one lives in the same person at 
onre), in the full-grown condition, is not, strictly speak- 
ing. a creature or animal, but rather a great many cres- 
tures attached to 
one another, so as 
to form a colony, 
or, more scientifi- 
cally, the Strobila, 
3 bo- 
w.) This colony 
is usually com- 
— of several 
undred Joints, 
and each of these p 


nearest to the low- 
88 


c, he 
ving both mule 
and female repro 
ductive organs, 
Those feebly de- 
veloped joints 
which form the so- 
called neck of the 
worm are imper- 
fect or immatnro individnals; whilst the little head Is 
nothing more than a single individual (equivalent toa 
joint or proglottis) irregularly modified, and furnished 
with an apparatus by which the strobila or colony is, as 
it were, securely anchored to the walls of the bowel of 
the unhappy person which the Tape-worm infests. The 
man, woman, or child thus infested, or harboring the 
parasite, is technically snid to be the host, becanse he 
or she entertains its presence. Looking. therefore, at 
the mature proglottis as the adult individual worm, we 
have now to consider the manner in which it repro- 
duces itself. After the proglottis (which is furnished 
with male and female reproductive organs) has under- 
ne impregnation 4 contact with another proglottis, 
there resnita from this the formation of eggs within it, 
which eggs, whilet still within the body of the parent, 
develop into embryos, the latter still retaining the egg 
coverings At this time the proglottia is about to un- 
dergo a passive migration, for having detached itself 
from the strobila, it is soon expelled trom the bowel of 
the hust, and therefore finds its way into some cesspool, 
or it may be into the open fields, The proglottides 
move about for « time, but the growth of the multi- 
tudes of embryos within causes the proglottia sooner 
or later to burst, and the embryos thus become dis- 
Tanl; some are thas conveyed down drains or sewers, 
others are lodged by the roadsides in ditches and waste 
places, whilst multitudes are scattered far and near b 
win ls or insects in every conceivable direction. Enei 
embryo is furnished with a special boring apparatus. 
having at ita anterior end three pairs of hooks: the en- 
tire group or family, therefore, of any single proglottis 
is called the “six-hooked brood.” After a while, by nc- 
cident, as it were, a pig comes in the way, either of 
these embryos or of the proglottides, swallows them 
along with other matters taken in as food, The em- 
bryos, immediately being transferred to the digestive 
canal, escape from the eggshells and bore their way 
through the living tissnes of the animal, and having 
lodged themselves in the fatty parts of the flesh, they 
there rest to await their further transformation or des- 
tiny, The animal thus infested becomes measled, and 
thus it is that we are acquainted with measly pork. In 
this situation the embryos drop their hooks or boring 
apparatus, and become transformed into the Oysticercus 
ular. A portion of this measied meat being eaten 
bp Recogald either in a raw or imperfectly cooked enn- 
jon, rs the Cysticercus to our own alimentary 
canal, in which sitnation the Cvaticercns attaches itself 
to the wall of the human intestine, and, baving secured 


nt or progiottis; R, head of 
r 


ALTE 
SUPPLEMENT. 


a rood anchorage, begins to crow ot the lower or candal 
extremity, producing numerous joints or bads to form 
the strobila or Tape-worm colony, Thus the cycle of 
life-development is completed, und we bave a nimple | 
alternation of generation in which the immediate pro- 
duct of the progloftis (or sexually mature individnal) 
is a six-hooked brood ; by metamorphosis the latter be- 
comes transformed into the Cysticercus, having a head 
with four suckers, and a double crown of books; and 
by gemmution the latter gives rise to a whole colony 
(strobila) of individuals, the greater part of which 
are destined to become sexually mature individuals, 
or proglottides. It will be observed, therefore, that 
the product of a siugle ovam is in the first instance 
a single non-sexual embryo (or protoxoeid); in the 
second phase it becomes a non-sexual Cystivercns 
(or dentegooid); in the third change it gives off, by 
budding, numerous gemmules (or tritogooids), most of 
them destined to be sexually mature individuals, and 
in this way to resemble their original parents, A more 
complicated alternation of generation occurs in the 
Carlenterata, especially in that division which we call 
the Hydrozoa. Thus the common zohphy to Oumpanu- 
laria may be taken as an example, Certain polyp- 
like cells or gonoblastidia ( in Fig. 4) of the polyp 
colony contain uva (g) Which latter, after contact with 
spermatozoa developed from other cella, form ciliated 
embryos (i and c) These, having escaped from 
their gonoblastidium, swim about for a time, and, 
losing their cilia, ultimately settle down on some weed 
or rock, where, undergoing a change ef form, they 
sprout upwards to 

form a young polyp- 


idome (or coeno- 
sarc). By a process 
of gemmation nu- 
merous polyp-heads 
ypites) are pro- 

u and also at 
intervals other 
modified polypites, 
which are contained 
in similar capsules 
or hydrothecæ (k 
and f). Some of 
these capsules give 
rise to modus ids (1) 
by a process of bud- 
ding, und these lat- 
ter are capable of 
producing ovna by an 
ordinary sex nal pro- 
cess (gamogenenia). 
Others form the 
gonoblastidia above 
mentioned, while 
the embryonic 
products of both 
these modified indi- 
viduals form new 
polyp colonies in 
the way wo have 
just described, If 
space admitted, we 
uld be glad to 
enter into minute 
detaila of this curi- 
ously complicated 
process, a modifica- 
tion of which iv 
seen in the develop- 
mentof certain Me- 


DEVELOPMENT OF CHRYSAORA. 


dusw, such as Chrysaora. From there sexually mature 
forms Prol. Thomson hns described the process as fol- 
lows: —"“ The fecundated ova which they produce are 
first developed into a ciliated moving animalcule (a nnd 
b, Fig. 4), somewhat like a polygustrican. This cren- 
ture, after undergoing a elight change of form, fixes 
itself by the narrowest end, and acquires tentacles like 
a polyp at the other (c,d, and e), amounting for some 
time to eiglt (f) In this condition it appears to be 
capable of multiplying itself, or prodacing other similar 
attached polyps by gemmation from its side or base, or 
from a running stolen below it (%. The subsequent 
change of exch of these polypoids is remarkable. It 
has n described by Sars and Dalyell as follows :— 
The body undergoing some elongation becomes par- 
tially divided by transverse grooves (4, é) into a range or 
colunm of impertect Meduew, attached still to each 
other by their adjacent surfaces, but presenting 40 their 
borders, in various degrees of advancement the division 
into rays or lobes which Lelong to the Medusm, the up- 
per or terminal one having developed upon it a set of 
Tuliated processes distinct from the tentacles of tho 
polyp, and much longer than those of the rest (X). The 
young Meduse are successively separated from the 
stock by the deepening of the transverse clefts between 
them (U. They then move about as independent ani- 
mala, and proceed in their further growth and develop- 
ment to sexnal and other completeness (m, u. These 
bodies, therefore, are subject to two kinds of multipli- 


cation, which are very different: by simple gemmation Alt-Ofen, 


u number or a colony of strobilm may be produced. an 
bv transverse fission and development n number 
Meduse may be thrown off from each strobila.” Inthe 
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lice or Aphides. In these tiny though highly organ- 
ized insect members of the animal kingdom, whole 
generations, sometimes eleven in succes are repro- 
duced from sexual parents, all of then being the prodnet 
of a single ovum. This is brought about bya cow of 
internal budding in the parents, the extruded vivipar- 
ous young being developed internally from — ra 
bodies, which are not true ova and have never under 
gone impregnation, The distinguished author above 
quoted describes the course of the generative process ha 
follows; —“ Perfect male and female winged insects are 
observed only towards the autumn season, These fly 
about in great quantities; the impregnated females de- 
posit their eggs, covered with a protecting case of mu- 
cus, in the axils and other recesses of plants, where 
they remain during the winter. In spring there are 
developed from these ova a brood of larvae, or imperfect 
female Aphides, which soon produce, by an act of vivip- 
arous generation, and without any concurrence of the 
male sex, n progeny of a similar kind; and this is re- 
peated in successive generations for nine or ten times in 
the common species, or for ten or twelve woeks durin 
the summer, at the end of which time the lust by 
brings forth male and perfect female individuals, both 
of which die after having provided, by the production 
of fecundated ova, for the continued generation during 
the next season.” In Fig. 5, a represents the spermato- 
soln fertilizing the ovum (b), which gives rise to d, the 
first embryo or viviparous larva. This larva gives 
origin to eight somewhat differently formed larve (e), 
while each one of 
these in their turn 
produces eight 
others, and so on, 
until the sneces- 
sive progenies are 
completed; the 
lust giving birth 
to true sexual in- 
dividuals, a pair 
of which are here 
drawn, à being 
the maleand ithe 
female. The mnl- 
titudes of larval 
Plantlice thus 
produced from a 
single ovum, 
though not defy- 
ing calculation on 
paper, yet almost 
defy the imagina- 
tion to conceive. 
This process, 
while it consti- 
tutes a true par- 
thenogenesis (q. v. 
below ), is not only 
remarkable as oc- 
curring in crew 
tures so high in 
the scale of ani- 
mal organization, 
but also on ac- 
count of the very 
close resemblance 
which obtains in the mode of the formation of the 
young of these viviparous larve as compared with the 
mode of formation of the eggs within the body of the 
true sexually mature female, In both creatures these 
ore special organs which give rise tothe germs; bat in 
the non-fertilized broods, or viviparous larve, they may 
be com) ared to a multitade of buds capable of attain- 
ing the development and appearance of tell-grewn in 
sects, which latter differ from the perfect insect chiefly 
in their usually not possessing any wings, and having 
imperfect reproductive organs. 

Altiende and Azimuth (or Att-Agiurn) In- 
strument. (Asi) A telescope so constructed as 
to be movatle primarily abont a vertical axis, and 
secondarily about an horizontal axis, at right angles to 
the tube of the telescope. Buch a telescope may be di- 
rected towards a celestial object by two movements. 
Thus, epee the telescope directed in the first instance 
horizontally towards the north, and that the object to 
be ol» lies towards the B. M, and at on elevation 
of forty-five degrees, Then the telescope must first 
be turned abont the yerticn| axis towards the W. and 
throngh an angle of 185 degrees, then on the Arimak 
of the olject (soe AZIMUTH), the litter ite altitude (roe 
ALTITUDE); and the instrument derives its name trom 
the fact that it is bronght to bear onoljects by motions 
affecting these relations. For scientific purposes, the 
alt-arimuth has not been much need. The altitude and 
azimuth of every celestial olyect are continually chang- 
ing, ro that an object can only be kept in the feld of 
an alt-agimuth by a continual and yuriable process of 
double motions, which no machinery can impart, The 
alt-azimnth has, however, been at Greenwich for 
determining the elevation of the moop when due east 


or west, 

(ault-ö'fen,) an ancient town of Hungary, on 
the Danube, 2 m. N. of Buda, Many Roman remains 
are found here, and in early ages it was the cap. of 
Attila, king of the Huns. Fop. 11,730. 


Pig. 5. — ILLUSTRATING THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF CAMPANULANIA AND APHIS. 


Tape-worm colony, ns we have seen, the individuais of Alton, in Minnesota, a twp. of Waseca co.; pop. 429, 
the atrobila attain their sexual matarity while still a Alt‘oma, in Aline a village of Knox ch.; Po N. 
bip of Floyd co. ; 


sociated together; tut here, in the Meduse. the Me- 
duem are very small and immature at the time of their 
separation. A still more startling modification of the 
non-sexual process of reproduction is seen in the Plant- 


| Alum Ridge, in Virginia, a towns 
alva Planta‘tion, in Maine, a twp, of Arnostaok 


oo. ; pop. 
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Alvara/‘do, in Texas, a twp. of Hill co.: pop. 1,724. 

Amber, in Michigan, a twp. of Mason co.; pop. 392, 

Amboy’, in New York, a village of Onoudaga co.; pop. 
128. 

Amelia. in Oregon, a district of Baker co.; pop. 69. 

Amelia, in South Curolina, a township of Orangeburg 
dist.; pop. 2,010. 

Amenorrhea, (dm-én-dr-reah,) n. [From Gr. a, 
priv., menes, the meuses,and rhen, I flow.) (Med.) Ob- 
struction of the menstrual or monthly flow. It is 
most commonly symptomatic, and hence the chief at- 
tention must be paid to the cause. Usually, there is an 
atonic state of the system generally, and hence cbaly- 
beates and other tonics are advisable. 

Ames, in Inwa, a village of Story co.; pop. 636. 

Amherst, in Virginia, a township of Amherst co.; 
pop. 3,632. 

Amine, (dm’in,) n. (Chem.) A compound of ammonia, 
in which one or more atoms of hydrogen are replaced 
by base radicals ;—thus we have potassamine, ethyla- 
mine, &c. 

Amite City, in Louisiana, a dist. of Tangipahoa par. ; 
pop. 100. 

Amo“ mum. n. (Bot.) A genus of aromatic herba, be- 
longing to the Zingiberacee or Ginger family. The 
rootstucks are jointed, creeping; the leaves placed in 
two rows, sheathing at the base, lance-shaped. and un- 
divided at the margin. The flowers, in a spike or 
cluster, are provided with bracts, and but little raised 
above the ground; there is but one stamen, whose fila- 
ment ıs prolonged beyond the two-celled anther, so as 
to form a more or less lobed crest; the capsule is three- 
celled, and opens, when ripe, by three pieces, so as to 
liberate the numerous small seeds. These plants are 
natives of India, 
the islands of the 
Indian Archipel- 
ago, &c. Their 
seeds are aromat- 
icand stimulanf, 
and form, with 
other seeds of 
similar plants, 
what are known 
as Cirdamoms, of 
which there are 
many kinds. At- 
tare, Malaguett, 
Pepper, or Grains 
of Paradise, are 
the seeds of one, 
perhaps two, spe- 
cies of this genus, 
A. Grana Para- 
disi, (Fig. 6.) and 
A. Melegurtta. — 
They are import- 
ed from Guinea, 
and have a very 
warm, slightly 
camphor-like taste. These seeds are mado use of il- 
legally to give a fictitious strength to spirits and beer, 
but they are not particularly injurious. 

Amphiarthrosis, (dm-fe-dr-thro’sis,) n. [From 
amphi, on all sides, and Gr. arthrosis, articulation.) 
(Med.) A mixed articulation, in which the correspond- 
ing surfaces of bones are united in an intimate manner 
by an intermediate body, which allows, however, of 
some slight motion. Such is the jnnction of the bodies 
of the vertebræ by means of the intervertebral car- 
tilages. - 

Anesthe'sin. (Surg.) Prof. Claude Bernard has 
lately ascertained that if an hypodermic injection of 
morphine be introduced into the system, a very com- 
plete A. will be produced by a much less quantity of 
chloroform than would otherwise be required. Messrs. 
Labbé and Guion have also been practically testing this 
same question. In one case two centigrammes of 
morphine were injected, and after this twenty-eight 
grammes of chloroform were inhaled. In seven minutes 
A. was complete, and was prolonged for many minutes 
after the end of the operation, which lasted seven- 
teen minutes. For awhile, during 1850, bromide of 
ethyl was used as an anæsthesic, and for a time it was 
supposed would take tiie place of chloroform and ether, 
as it acts more rapidly, and its effects pass almost instan- 
taneously off. There was no nausea on its use; anda 
perfect anzesthetic was thought to be found. But after 
some time a death or two took place, which caused the 
profession to look more carefully into its action upon 
the system, which proved it to be a dangerous article 
from its sudden depression of the heart without the 
least warning. So much so, that the profession has 
been cautioned against its indiscriminate use. Ethi- 
dene dichloride has also of late obtained some notoriety 
as an anesthetic in Great Britain. The employment 
of local A. in minor operations of surgery has the 
obvious advantage of being free from risk to life. The: 
best known method is the application of ether spray 
to the part of the body which it is desired to render 
insensible. By the rapid evaporation of ether the tiss- 
es pecenis frozen, aud inseusibility of the part is pro- 

uced. 

Analepsia, (din-ah-lip’shak.) n. [From Gr. ana, again, 
and /ambanein, to.take.| (Iſed.) Restoration to strength 
after disease. A kind of sympathetic epilepsy (q. v.) 
originating from gastric disorder. Also, the support 
given toa fractured extremity. 

Anal’ogous Pole. ( Elec.) A term used in describ- 
ing the plenomena of pyro-electricity, Certain crys- 
tals while being heated exhibit electric polarity, one 


Fig. 6. 
AMOMUM GRANA PARADISI, 


Anemometer. (Electrienl.) 


Anemosis, (dme-mo'sis.) n. 


ANEM 
SUPPLEMENT. 


end assuming the positive state, and the other the 
negative. hile cooling, the polarity changes, the 
end which during the heating became positive now 
becoming negative, aud vice verad. The end which be- 
comes positive asthe temperature increases, and neg- 
ative while it decreases, is culled the anaulogeus pole; 
the end which becomes negative while the temperature 
increases, and positive while it decreases, is the anti- 
logous pole. The names are, however, but little used. 

Analyzer, (dau, ur.) (Opt.) The Nicol prism, slice 
of tourmaline, or crystal of herapathite, which is placed 
next the eye in a polariscope, and serves to analyze the 
beam which has passed through the polarizer and 
doubly refracting substance. 

Anatropal, (dn-a-tro'pål.) (Bot.) Applied to an ovule 
which is turned down upon itseif, so that the foramen, 
or true apex, points to the base, and the chalaza is at 
the apex. : 

An’‘derson, in Arkansas, a twp. of Clarke co.; pop. 504. 

Anderson, in Jowa, a twp. of Mills co.; . 531. 

3 Ha South Carolina, a twp. of Williamsburg 

ist.; 76. 


Andk huy, (dnd'ki,)a town of Central Asia, in Afghan- 


istan, 200 m. 8. of Bokhara. Itwas stormed and plun- 
dered by Mohammed Khan in 1840, since which time it 
has declined in importance. Pop. 15,000. 


Andrassy, Julius, Count, (ahn-drahs’se,) an Austrian 


statesman, B. at Zemplin, Hungary, 1823. He was re- 
turned by his native town to the Diet of 1847, where he 
rose to distinction in consequence of his oratorical 
powers and political tact. To the revolutionary move- 
ment of 1848 he lent all his influence; and, after the 
Hungarian Government had fled to Debreczin, in 1849, 
he was dispatched on a mission to the Porte. On the 
defeat of the revolution he went into exile, and resided 
in France and England until the general amnesty of 
1857 enabled him to return to his native country. Be- 
ing elected a member of the Hungarian Diet in 1860, he 
gave a hearty support to the Deak party, and was nomi- 
nated Vice-President. On the reorganization of the 
Austrian Empire, and the constitution of an [lungarian 
ministry in 1867, he was appointed Prime Minister of 
Hungary, and charged with the department of the de 
fence of the country. Among the principal events of 
his administration were the civil and political emanci- 
pation of the Jews, and the raising of a large sum of 
money to extend and complete the railway system in 
Hungary. At the general election of 1869 he was 
unanimously returned by the electors of Pesth to the 
Hungarian Chamber of Representatives. Count An- 
drassy succeeded Count Beust as Minister for Foreign 
Aflairs in Nov., 1871, when he retired from the post of 
President of the Ministry at Pesth. 

Andrew, Jons ALBION, an American statesman, B. at 
Windham, Maine, 1818, graduated at Bowdoin Coll., and 
became a member of the Boston bar in 1840. He early 
distinguished himself by his anti-slavery views, and in 


1860 was chosen governor of Massachusetts, and four) 


times re-elected to the same office in succession. He 
nobly responded to the call made upon his State for vol- 
unteers during the Civil War, and D. in 1867. 

(Meleor.) A new 
form of anemometer, invented by Mr. J. E. II. Gordon. 
It consists of an ordinary pair of Beckley fans aud a 
set of revolving cups, fixed in any convenient situa- 
tion, and connected by insulated wires with a galvanic 
battery and with a recording apparatus. There is no 
limit to the length of the connecting wires. 


dial, a reel of paper, and an endless band carrying u 
carbon paste for printing. The dial indicates the direc- 
tion of the wind, and the printing band prints this di- 
rection every half hour. The same band records every 
quarter of an hour of time and every completed mile 
that the wind bas traversed. The slip of paper issued 
by the machine is about an inch broad, and it receives 
the time on its left-hand margin, the direction of the 
wind on its right-hand margin, and a dot for each mile 
on a central line, so arranged as to be comparable with 
the time record. The number of dots marked on the 
paper between 10 and 11, for example, indicate the ve- 
locity of the wind during that period of time, and the 
dots become crowded as the velocity increases, and stand 
farther apart as it decreases. The battery is composed 
of zinc and carbon elements with dilute sulphuric acid, 
and will work for six months without attention. The 
reel of recording paper holds a supply for three months, 
and the clock can be made to run this length of time 
without winding; so that the whole apparatus would 
be as nearly as possible self-acting. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, it would be desirable for the attendant in charge 
of it to date the recording slip every 24 hours, and an 
eight-day clock would be sufficient for the requirements 
of most observers. The great advantage of the instru- 
ment is in the character of its records, and in the fact 
that the electrical communication does away with the 
use of cranks and shafting, which are not only costly 
and heavy and far less delicate, but which also render 
it necessary that the recording instrument should be in 
the immediate neighborhood of the fans. 

[From Gr. anemos, wind.] 
(Bot.) The condition known in timber by the name of 
wind-shaken. A trunk which is apparently sound ex- 
ternally, proves, when felled, to have given way in the 
direction of the concentric layers of which it is com- 
posed, so that the connection between them is more or 
Jess completely ‘broken, This occurs in many kinds of 
exogenous timbers, and is no less common in foreign 
woods than in those of native growth, being, as it is 
supposed, dne to the pressure of extremely violent 
gales. This, however, is very doubtful, the effect being 


Angiotenie, (dn-je-t'én-ik,) a. 


The re-| 
cording instrument itself consists of a clock, a Wind 


Antarctic Sea, (The. 
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more probably due to frost or lightning. Wind. how- 
ever, may be injurious to trees without producing abso 
lute fractures or separation of parts. by causing too 
rapid evaporation and in consequence chilling the tis- 
sues to such a degree as to retard development, or in- 
duce an unhealthy condition, or temporary sterility. 
[From Gr. aggeion, a 
vessel, und teinein, to stretch.) (Med.) An epithet given 
to inflammatory fever, owing to its action seeming to 
be chiefly exerted on the vascular system. 


Angostura Bark. (Med.) The bark of Galipea 


cusparia, used as an aromatic or stimulant tonic. Dr. 
Hancock, who had large experience of its use in tropi- 
cal South America, even preferred it to cinchona in the 
treatment of fever. In this country it is but little used, 
being deemed inferior to other remedies, and possibly 
from the fact that a false Angostura bark was at one 
time, through inadvertence or cupidity, substituted for 
the genuine bark. 


Anhinga, (dn-hing’gah,) or WHITE-BELLIED DARTER, s. 


(Zoiil.) The Plotus anhinga, a very elegant species of 
the Colymbide, or Diver family, common in some parts 
of Brazil (Fig.7). Its body is about the size of a tame 
duck's. but its length, from the tip of the beak to that 
of the tail, is nearly three feet. It has a long, slender 
bill, yellowish at the base ; a small head; the neck long. 
round, and slender,and covered with soft downy feathers 
of a rufous gray color: while those on the breast, belly, 
and thighs are of a silvery whiteness. The plumage at 
the beginning of the back is brown, each feather having 
an oblong spot of whitish yellow in the centre, so that 
it appears speckled; the rest of the back is black; and 
the tail consists of shining black feathers tipped with 
gray. The legs are remarkably short, the thighs 
feathered, and the claws very sharp and crooked. The 
A. builds its nest on trees, on which it roosts at night 
and when not on the water, being very rarely seen on 


Fig. 7. — ANN. 


the ground. It feeds npon fish, which it catches most 
dexterously, darting upon them with great rapidity. 
These birds delight to sit in littie communities, on the 
dry limbs of trees, hanging over still waters, with their 
wings and tails expanded. When any one approaches, 
they will drop uff the limb into the water as if dead, 
and for a minute or two are not seen; when on a sud- 
den, at a great distance, their long slender heads and 
necks only appear, so that while swimming they greatly 
resemble snakes, no other part of them being visible, 
except occasionally the tip of the tail. 

Ankyloglossia, (cing-kil-o-gios'shah,) n. [From Gr. 
ankyie, a curve, and glossa, the tongue.) (Surg.) Im- 
peded motion of the tongue in consequence of adhesion 
between its margins and the gums; or in consequence 
of the shortness of the frenum: the latter affection 
constituting Torgue-tie. It merely requires the franum 
to be divided with a pair of scissors. 


An’‘naly, in California, a twp. of Sonoma co.: pop. 2,374. 
Antapodosis, (<n-ta-péd’o-sis,) n. 


a Gr. antapo- 
didomi, 1 return in exchange.] (Med.) The succession 
and return of the febrile periods. 

j (Geog.) Fora number of 
years scientific inquiry was quite rife towards and in the 
Antarctic Circle, discovery following discovery in quite 
rapid succession, The most brilliant period was that 
extending from 1838 to 1843, when three grea‘ national 
expeditions, under the command of Admiral D'Urville 
for Franco, Sir James Ross for England, and Captain 
Wilkes for the U. States, prosecuted their researches. 
It is hardly necessary to attempt asummary of what 
was accomplished by those intrepid navigators, or to 
discuss the question as to whether the lands discovered 
by Captain Wilkes were continental or insular. One 
discovery of great moment, by Sir James Ross, was 
that of active volcanoes in South Victoria Land having 
a height of 12,000 feet, access to which was barred by 
a wall of solid ice 200 feet in height, along which he 
sailed for hundreds of miles without finding an oppor- 
tunity to penetrate farther into the interior. Since 
1843, with the single exception of the voyage of the 
Pagoda, under Captain Moore, in 1845, little, if any 
thing, has been done to extend the area of research be- 
yond the critical collation of log-ooks of sailors with 
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a view to determine the precise nature of the ocean 
currents and the temperature of the sea, from which, 
however, importaut generalizations have been derived. 
Of late years, renewed attention has been directed 
towards the Antarctic lands, largely in consequence of 
the publications of the Meteorological Institute of the 
Netherlands, in which it is shown that the current of 
warm water which comes from the Straits of Mozam- 
bique, and is known further S. as the Agulhas Stream, 
does not, as originally supposed, continue around the 
Cape of Good Hope, but at the southern point of Africa 
bends around towards the E., and unites with the waters 
that strike along the coast of Australia, and in the re- 

ion of Kerguelen Land turus more and more to the 
8. having been traced in that direction as far as the 
fiftieth degree of S. Lat. How much further it goes 
has not yet been ascertained; but it is extremely prob- 
able, judging from the analogies of the currents of the 
northern hemisphere, that this may penetrate to quite 
a high latitude, and that it is along its path that re- 
searches are to be prosecuted which will lead more or 
less near to the heart of the mystery that now sur- 
rounds the south pole. The discoveries of Ross and 
Weddell are really dne to their persistency in follow- 
ing the warm currents— the first from New Zealand, 
and the other to the S. of Cape Horn. There is the 
more hope of a satisfactory result in this experiment, 
as little special effort hitherto bas been made in that 
direction. It is quite probable that one result of a suc- 
cessful exploration would be to limit very materially 
the supposed mass of land, us many of our best geog- 
raphers maintain the existence of an archipelago of 
islands, firmly united by bands of ice, rather than a 
continent. This is an d priori conclusion, fortified by 
general climatological analogies, and can only be sub- 
stantiated by actual observations. 

Anteversion, (dn-teviir'shiin,) n. [Lat. ante, before, 
and vertere, versum, to turn.) (Aed) Displacement of 
the uterus, in which the fundus is turned towards the 
pubes, while its orifice is towards the sacrum. It may 
be cansed by extraordinary size of the pelvis, pressure 
of the viscera on the uterus, &c., and is recognized by 
examination per vaginam. A simple forward inclina- 
tion of the body of the uterus, without the os uteri 
being carried much backwards, is termed anteflezion of 
the ulerus, anteflexis uteri. Not unfrequently, however, 
it is used synonymonsly with retroversion of the uterus. 

An‘thracite. The progress made in the anthracite 
coal-mining of Pennsylvania has been ably illustrated 
by a tabular statement and diagram of comparative re- 
sults prepared by Messrs. P. W. Sheafer and J. H. Jones 
of the P, & R. R.R. Co., from which we have taken the 
following statistics: 


Lyk's Val- 
lex, Sha- 
mokin. 
Tons. 


| 
Lehigh. |Schuylkill Wyoming 


Total. 


‘Kear. Tons. 


Tons. Tons. Tons. 


365 
1,073 
3,720 
6,951 

11,108 
34,893. 
48,047 
63,404 
77,516 
112,083 
174,734 
176,820) 
363,27 1 
487,749 
376,656 
560.758 
684,117 
869.141 


213.615 738,397 


Anthracene, (dn'thrah-seen,) or PARANAPHTHALINE, n. 


Anthraceia, (dn-thra'she-uh,) n. 


Anthropogentfa, (dn-thro-po.je’ne-ah,) n. 
Anthroponomy, (dun- Mro- pon o-nic.) 


Antical, (dn'te-kdl,) a, 


po; 
Antiflamine, (dn-te-flim'in.) 


221,025 930 
e 15.505 
p 21,463 
2 573,273 x 10,000 
700,200 10,000 
874,850 13,087} 
1,121,724 10,000 
1,295,928 12,572 
1,650,831 14,904 
1,714,365 19,356 
1,683,425] 732,910 45,075 
1,782,936] 827,823 57,684 
2,229,426) 1,156, 167 99,099 
2,517,493]1,284,500) 119.342 
2.551,60 1,475,732 113.507 
2,957.670) 1,603,478) 234,000 
3.318.555 1,771.5110 234,388 
3.289,585 1,972,581] 31444 
2.985,5 111,952,603] 388.256 
2,902. 821,186,004 70421 
3,004,953) 2,731,236] 443,755 
3,270,516) 2,941,817 479,116 
2,697,429|3,055.140] 463.308 
1,351,05 1 2.890.593 3.145.770 481,990) 
1. 94,713. 43,265 3.759.010 478,418 
2,054,869 3.6 12.2805 519,752 
2040.93.75, 02 621,157 
2,179,364] 4.957 180) 840,722 
2,502,05414,334,820/5,325,0001 826.851 
2.502,58 205, 330,737 |5,968,146| Included 
1,949,673. 1877251 69 in 


818,402 
861.379 
959,773 

1,108,412 

1,263,598 

1,630,850 

2,013,013 

517,116 
633,507 
670,321 
781.656 
690, 156 
964,221 

1,072,136 

1,05 4,309 

1,207,186| 

1, 84,1134 

1,351,970 

1,318,541 

1,384,030 

1,628,311 

1,821,674 

1,738,377 


518,389 
583,067 
685,196) 


2,882,309 
8,089,238 
3,242,966 
3,358,899 
4.418.916 
4.993.471 
5,195,151 
6,002.31 
6,608,567 
6.927,580 
6.644.941 
6,839,369 
7,808,255 
8.513.123 
7.954.264 
7.869.407 
9,568006 
10,177,475 
9,652,391 
12,703,882 
12,988,725 
13,801,465} 
13,866,180 
16,182,191 
15,699,721 


1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 


1870 |3.239,37 14.968 157/7 974,660) Schuyl. 
1871 (2. Region. 


3,707 |8,552,77 246,911, 242 


2,344,005) 4 


Antil’ogous Pole. 
Antioch, this ancient Syrian city, once the ‘Queen of 
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1872, total, 19,669,778; 1873, 21,227,952; 1874, 20,145,121; 
1875, 19,7 12,472; 1876, 18,501,011; 1877, 20,828,179; 1878, 
17,605,262; 1880, 28,640,519; 1881. 28,500,016. Large 
bada of A, have been found in Russia, and China contains, 
A. in abundance, Shipments of A. hive been made to 
Europe, as specimens of quality und test of price, with 
hopes of ultimate pecuniary success. See MINER. 
Coal, p. 1678, 


(Chem.) A hydrocarbon obtained from the heavier por- 
tions of the tar produced in the dry distillation of wood 
and coal. It forms small colorless plates, which melt 
at about 415° to a colorless liquid, and distils at a tem- 
perature above 572°. It is insoluble in water, but 
easily so in hot alcohol, ether, and benzol. The com- 
position of 4. is Clo; it is now of considerable im- 
portance, as it is the starting-point in the manufacture 
of artificial alizarin. According to Dr. J. Gessert, the 
best method of preparing A. is as follows; 4. is found 
in that portion of the distillation of coal-tar, com- 
monly called “green grease,” which is composed of 
about 80 per cent. of the heavy oil naphthaline, and 20 
per cent. of A. The semifluid grease is first placed in 
a centrifugal machine in order to expel, mechanically, 
as much as possible of the oil; the residue is heated to 
40°, and pressed, preferably between hot plates, The 
cake thus obtained (crude A., containing 60 per cent, 
of that substance) is purified by boiling with light tar- 
oil (coal-tur naphtha), or with petroleum naphtha. 
The pasty mass is again placed in the centrifugal ma- 
chine to remove the last traces of heavy oil, and the 
material next submitted to sublimation. In order to 
test the green grease for the quantity of A., from 5 to 
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material. It hardens quickly, and attains an ultimate 
crushing strength of 3 tons by the square inch, equal- 
ling that of granite. It exhibits perfect sharpness and 
delicacy of moulding, besides admitting an exquisite 
degree of polish. It is also said to be unaffected by ex- 
posure to the weather or by acids, aud to be produced 
ata less cost thau scagliola or enamelled slate, 
morphia, (dp-o-mdr’fe-ah.) [From Gr. apo, 
rom, aud morphia,) n. (Chem.) Anorganic base dis- 
covered by Dr. Matthiessen and Mr. Wright It is pre- 
pared by the action of hydrochloric acid on morphin at a 
high temperature. The physiological effects of A. are 
those of a non-irritant emetic aud powerful anti-stimu- 
lant, the action, however, rapidly passing off, leaving 
no after ill effects. Form. CzIIn NO:. According to 
Dr. Gee, A. always produces favorable effects when em- 
ployed, and by a single dose. As the salt is free from 
any alcoholic irritant preparation, itcan be used hypo- 
dermically. A very small dose is one-fifth of a grain 
by the mouth, or one-tenth by hypodermic injection 
(which answers the purpose much more rapidly and 
freely). 
Apostazis, (a-pòs'tăks-ïs.) [Gr., from apostazo, I distil 
rom.) (Bot.) Unusual discharge of the juices of plants. 
Thıs may arise merely from an extreme abundance of 
fluid, which is in consequence discharged, as in Indian 
shot or the vine, from the point, or serrated top of the 
leaves. If, however, it is elaborated sap which flows 
out, either from injury or weakness of the tissues, the 
effect may be injurious. And this is exactly the case in 
what is called gumming: a condition which may be in- 
duced artificially. Ly allowing water to drup constantly 
over a branch. This always proceeds from injured or 
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10 grms, of that substance are taken, placed between 
folds of filtering-paper, and pressed between hot plates ; 
the remainder of the substance is repeatedly boiled 
with alcohol, washed with cold alcohol upon a filter, 
aud next dried and weighed. The fusion-point of the 
mass should be, as near as possible, 210°, The author 
says that sulphide of carbon is not well suited for the 
purification of A., because that substance is too readily 
soluble in that fluid. One hundred parts of alcohol 
dissolve, when cold, 0°6 parts of A.; 100 parts of cold 
benzol dissolve 0'9 parts of A.; and 100 parts of sul- 
phide of carbon dissolve 17 parts of A. 

[From Gr. anthraz, 
coal,] An eruption of tumors, imperfectly suppurating, 
with indurated edges, and, for the most part, a sordid 
and sanious core. 


coal, and osis, morbid condition.] (Med.) A species of 
carbuncle which affects the eyelids and globe of the 
eye. The term is also applied to the “black lung of 
coal-miners,” an affection induced by accumulation of 
carbonaceous particles in the lungs. Sometimes ulcera- 
tion results from this cause, and the malady is then 
termed black phthisis. 


Anthropode, (dn-thrdp'o-de,) n. pl. See DARWINISM, 


below. 

From Gr. 
anthropos, man, and genesis, generation.) (Med.) The 
knowledge, or study, or phenomena of human genera- 


tion, 

[From Gr. 
anthropos, man, and nomos, a law.] (Med.) A knowl- 
edge of the special laws which preside over the functions 
of the human body. 

(Bot.) Placed in front of a 
flower, the front being regarded as the part most re- 
mote from theaxis. Thus, the lip ofan Orchis is antical. 


Antietam’, in Maryland, a dist. of Washington co. ; 


p. 854. 

(Fr., from Lat. anti, 
and Fr, flamme, fire A preparation lately brought 
into noticein Paris for the purpose of extingnishing 
fire in case of accident. It consists of aluminous and 
m ian silicates reduced to fine powder and dried at 
212° Fah., 700 by weight; chloride of magnesium in 
crystals, 200; sulphate of soda, 50; and tartaric acid, 
l=1001. The article is supplied in a pulverulent form, 
and is perfectly soluble in water. It is proposed to mix 
it with the water in the fire-engines, the effect of which, 
it is claimed, is to lower the temperature, and to sur- 
round the burning material with gases which will not 
support combustion. 

ntilepsis, (dn-te-lcp'sis.) [From Gr. antilambano, I 
take hold of.] (ed.) The mode of attaching a band- 
age over a diseased part, by fixing it upon the sound 
parts. The mode of securing bandages, &,, from 
slipping. Treatment by revulsion or derivation. 

See ANALOGOUS Pork. 


the East’ and the rival of Rome itself in wealth and 
power, after suffering much by earthquakes since 145 
B. o., in which year she was entirely destroyed by one, 
was again visited by a renewed calamity of the kindin 
the first week of April, 1872, when half the city was 


diseased tissues, and is with difficulty arrested when 
once set up, aud, if so, is the certain forerunner of fatal 
canker. In some cases, as in the tragacanth plant, the 
gum is organized, and is derived apparently from the 
medullary rays. In conifers, a flow of resiu is often at- 
tended with the same fatal results as cumming in plums 
and other allied plants. In this case it seems to arise 
generally from root-confinement and a consequent 
check of circulation. 
$p ple, in Tennessee, a district of Putnam co.; pop. 476 
pploton, SaMUuEL, an American philanthropist, B. in 
J. H., 1766, became a wealthy merchant of Boston, and 
devoted as much as $25,000 of his yearly income to 
works of benevolence; gave $10,000 to Dartmonth Coll., 
and by his will left $200,000 towards literary and chari- 
table institutions. D. 1853, 


Anthracosis, (dn-thrah-lo'sis.) [From Gr. anthraz |A pus, (a’pis,) n. (Ast.) The Bird of Paradise, a South- 


ern constellation found by Bayer. 

Aquilariaceæ, (dk-wil-a-ri-a'se-e,) u. pl, (Bot.) An 
order of plants, alliance Rhamnales, characterized by a 
top-shaped leathery calyx, downy externally, whose 
limb is divided into five small oblong, reflexed seg- 
ments; from the throat of the calyx project ten woolly 
scales, which adhere to the whole length of the interior 
of the calyx tube, and alternate with the ten stamens, 
the filaments of which also adhere for nearly their 
whole length to the calyx tube, and are attached to the 
back of the anthers below their middle. Aquilaria 
Agallocha, a large tree, inbabiting Silhet, and provided 
with alternate lance-shaped stalked leaves, furnishes an 
odoriferous wood, called Aloes-wood, or Eagle-wood, sup- 
posed to be the aloes-wood of Scripture. The wood con- 
tains an abundance of resin, and an essential oil, which 
is separated, and highly esteemed as a perfume. The 
Orientals burn it in their temples for the sake of its 
slight fragrance, on which account also it was used in 
the palace of Napoleon I. It has been prescribed in 
rheumatic affections in Europe. 

Aquiparoas, (dk-wip'är-ŭs.) a. [Lat. aqua, water. and 
pario, I bring forth.) (Ad.) An epithet for glands, 
which, like the parotid, secrete much water, in contra- 
distinction to the submaxillary glands, which are muci- 
parous. 

Ara, n. (Ast.) The Altar, one of Ptolemy's southern 
constellations. According to Aratus, the Centaur was 
conceived by ancient astronomers as in the act of plac- 
ing an offering on the altar; but by a strange mistako 
the altar is represented in all modern star-maps in an 
inverted position. It seems not improbable that the 
ancient astronomers recognized in the strangely coms 
plex parts of the Milky Way which lie to the north of 
this constellation some resemblance to smoke from an 
altar. 


Arcadia, in North Carolina, a township of Halifax 


co. 

Archegone, ((Ir-ch?k’o-ne,) n. (Bot.) A term applied to 
the long-necked cellular sacs which occur in the higher 
or acrogenous cryptogams, and which are analogous to 
the pistils of phanogams. They contain at the base of 
their cavity a sac which is analogous to the embryo sac 
of pheenogams, and which is impregnated by the agency 
of spermatozoids, Within this latter sac, either the 
young plant as in ferus, or the capsule as in mosses, is 
formed hy means of cellular division. 


laid in ruins, and upwards of 1,500 persons lost their 
lives. 


Antioch, in Arkansas, a township of Hot Springs co. ; 


pop. 320. 


Antioch, in Georgia, a dist. of Stewart co. 
Antioch, in North Curolina, a township of Wilkes 


co. 
Apin, in Arkansas, a twp. of Perry co. 
Apeenite, (up ut.) 


(Arch.) The name given to a 
new building-material, manufactured by the Patent 
Concrete Stone Company at East Greenwich, England. 
It is an artificial granite or marble, concreted in a 
mould by the action of chloride of calcium and water- 
glass, combined with a body of Derbyshire spar or other 
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Archer's, in 7rnnessrr, a dist. of Tipton co. 

Arctic Sea, (The.) (Geog.) The Arctic expedition 
sent out by Mr. Bennett, of the N. V. Herald, and com- 
manded by Lt. G. W. De Long. U. 8. N., who had par- 
ticipated in the search for the Polaris in 1873, left San 
Francisco in the Jeannette July Sth, 1879. From the 
lack of tidings from her, fears were entertained for her 
safety ; these fears were unfortunately confirmed, The 
Jeannette was crushed in the ice June 12, 1881, in 
Lat. 77° 15’ N., Long. 155° E. The crew took to the 
boats, 3 in all, under orders to seek the month of the 
Lena river, Siberia. They became separated during a 
storm, the cutter, under immediate command of De Long, 
succeeded in landing at the extreme northern mouth of 
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the Lena, with foutteen men, one of whom soon died, 
and two were sent to seek succor, aud thus saved, reduc- 
ing the party to eleven in all, who at once commenced 
their ill-fated march south. During all this time a care- 
fyl log was kept by De Long. Ot the other two boats, 
ohe arrived with all hands, the other was never heard 
from. The finding of the bodies of these ill-fated men 
of the cutter is thus described: The despatch dated 
Lena Delta, Siberia, April 12th, 1882, states that the 
bodies, eleven in number, were fom d buried in the snow, 
not far from where the two men left the party in search 
of help. They had all evidently suffered greatly from 
exposure and hunger, the hands of several being burned 
as if, while dying, they had crawled into the fire. In 
their pockets were pieces of burnt skin and of their 
clothing which they had been eating. None of them 
had boots. Two boxes of records, with a medicine 
chest and a flag on a staff, were beside the tent. A 
paper read before the British Association, gives an 
acconnt of “The Second German Arctic Expedition,” 
by Dr. Copeland, astronomer to the expedition, The 


object and aim of this enterprise were the scientific 
examination and discovery of the Arctic central re- 
gion contained within the 75th parallel of N. Lat., 
taking the coast of E. Greenland as a basis, Two prob- 
lems were involved in this aim—(1) the solution of the 
so-called Polar Question; (2) the discovery, survey, and 
examination of E. Greenland, and those countries, 
islands, and sens connected with it and extending in a 
portherly direction towards Beliring’s Straits, a measure- 
ment of a meridional arc in E. Greenland (q. v.). &c. 
The Germania, Captain Koldoway, proceeded north- 
wards until its progress was stopped in Lat. 75°31’, or 
23 further N. than Clavering and Sabine reached 46 
years before. At this point the land-icc lay quite fast, 
and extended fully 10 miles ina N. E. direction from 
the nearest land, while against its outer edge the enor- 
mons ficlds of pack-ice were 80 heavily pressed ns to ren- 
der progress impossible. Capt. Koldoway therefore 
determined to return to the Pendulum Islands, there to 
await in safety a change in the state of the ice. During 
the spring the labors of the expedition mainly took the 
direction of a sledge journey to the north, under the 
leadership of the captain, when an advance was made 
of 150 miles in a straight line from the winter-quarters, 
and at least one whole degree was added to our maps 
of coast of E. Greenland. Varions other tours were 
made, which were rewarded by several interesting dis- 
coveries, the most important being, perhaps, that of the 
musk-ox, which was found wei up to the 77th 
parallel. No recent traces were found of the presence 
of the natives, but eleven skulls and many interesting 
weapons and ntensils were discovered. The discovery of 
the musk-ox on the E. coast of Greenland—hitherto not 
found S. of Wolstenholme Sonnd, on the W. coast—wa 
~emarkable. See also GREENLAND. 
Areameter, (a-re-dm’e-tiir.) [From area, and Gr. 
meiron, measure.) (Surveying.) An instrument in- 
vented by Mr. James R, Maxwell for calculating cross 
sections of embankments and cuts. It consists (Fig. 
8) of a board, e, e, with a groove, g, g, in each side. To 
this board is attached a piece of ordinary cross-section 
aper, d, d. On this the slopes of a cut, 2. 2, and em- 
Can EMEA 1, 1, are laid off of any reqnired size and in- 


clination. SJ, is a brass frume which slides in the 


grooves, g,g. To this frame is attached a revolving rim 
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of the slope. The horizontal width is then seen at the 
intersection of the thread with the side-slope lines of 
the diagram. 


Arecibo, (uh-ra-the’bo,) a seaport of Porto Rico, W. In- 


dies, C. of a p. of same name, on the N. coast of the 
island. It carries on a considerable trade. Pop. 11,187. 


Argelander, Freperich WILHELM AUGUST, (ahr gu- 


lind’ir,) a German astronomer, h. at Memel. in Prussia, 
1799, was appointed Professor of Astronomy in the 
University of Bonn, 187. He published, about 1830, 
the results of his observations at Abo, viz., A Catalogue 
of 560 Stars, with Observations upon their Motions, a work 
which obtained a prize from the St. Petersburg Acade- 
my of Sciences. At Bonn he continued the great work 
of Bessel, and determined principally the position of 
the stars found in the zone of 45° to 80° declination. 
The results of his labors were published in 1846, in his 
Observations in the Observatory of Bonn, a work which 
contains the positions of 22,000 stars. 


Argenteuil, a county of Canada, prov. Quebec ; pop. 


12,806. 


Ar’gentine Republic, (The.) According to the 


latest official returns and census, the area and popula- 
tion of the State and its chief cities ure as follows : 


Area. ` 
Šg- W. Pop- | Capitals. 
72,967 | 495,107 Buenos Ayres... 
20.857 89,215 Santa Fé.. 
52,110 | 134,235 Concepcion. 
62.545 | 129,023 |Corrientes 
26.4% | 48.746 |La Rioja. 
36,433 79,962 Catamarca 
34,400 60,319 San Juan.. 
67.758 65.413 Mendoza. 
62,549 | 210,508 Cordova. 
20,857 53.291 San Lui 

36.483 | 13259% Santiago 
16,371 | 108.904 |Tucuman. 

52 131 85,933 Salta. 

31,774 | 40,362 |Jujuy . 


603,271 1.738.922 


Provinces. 


Buenos Ayre 
Santa Fé... 
Entre Rios 
Corrientes 
La Rioja. 
Catamare: 


Irrespective of the above are the following territories, 
claimed as belonging to the A, R. and coming uuder 
her jurisdiction, viz.: 


Area. 


Provinces. Sq. m. 


| Pop. 


El Gran Chaco. 
Patagouia 
Los Pampas Argentinas 


260.613 
364,854 
93,823 


719,290 


1,322.561 


45,000 
25,000 
20.000 


90 000 


1,826,292 


The most remarkable features of the present state of 
the country, as shown by the foregoing table, are the 
vast extent of the Indian territory aud the small number 
of its inhabitants, Excepting a comparatively narrow 
tract of land stretching from the southern part of the 
province of Santa Fé, into that of Cordova, and dividing 
the Indians of the Chaco from those of the Panipas, the 
dominions of the Indians may be said to extend over all 
the plains of Patagonia, the central parts of the Pampas, 
and through the Chaco into the territories of Paraguay 
and Bolivia. The civilized districts of the west and 
north-west have now established means of communica- 
tion with those of the east, except through the district 
just mentioned. In that district c.vilizatiou, of which 
the Central Argentine Railway is the chief representa- 
tive, is rapidly establishing and extending itself; but 
even during the last few years warfare with the Indians 
on both sides of the line of railway has been almost 
incessant. To the north of Belleville, the land lying 
between the cities of Santa Fé and Cordova is now being 
peopled by families of Swiss, German, French, Italian, 
English, and Americans, who are encouraged by liberal 
grants of land and assistance from the Provisional 
Government of Santa Fé: and they appear to be grad- 
ually establishing themselves in the country, notwith- 
standing the ravages of locusts and the hostility of the 
Indians. 

Commercial Intercourse with the U. States.—The com- 
merce of the U. 8. with the A. Republic for the year 
1879 showed a large increase over the figures of the 
previous year. The imports amounted to $3,794,876, 
against $2,753,587 in 157%; while the exports to the 
U. S. in 1879 were $3,791,292, against $2,547,187 in 1878 
It must be stated, however, that the increase in the 
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wages paid for husbandry, $104,620; total value of farm 
productions $277,998, of market-gardens $2,850, and of 
live-stock on furms, $143,996. Of the last-named there 
were enumerated 335 horses, 401 mules and asses, 938 
milch cows, 557 working oxen, 3,607 head of otber 
cattle, 803 sheep, and 729 swine. The out- turn of farm- 
ing produce gave the following result of the chief items: 


Wheat, bush, 25 052 
Ind. Corn, 32.041 
Barley, „55,077 
Pease & Beans,“ 3,117 


Maple Sugar, Ibs. 
Cheese, 
Butter, 2 
Wool, c 


1,185 
14,500 
800 
679 


Total number of farms in the Ter, 172, and percentage 
of unimproved land under tillige 33:1 — Turning to 
financial and fiscal matters, we find the total assessed 
value of the State placed at $1,410,295, of which amount 
$5:55,355 was represented by real estate, the balance be- 
longing to personal. The true value of both real and 
personal estate came to $3,440,791. Total amount of 
taxation (not national) $31,323, and of public debt 
other than national) $10,500, of which latter sum 
0% was secured by county bonds. The aggregate 
returns of true population exhibited a capitation of 
41,710; of which the white element absorbed 9,481, col- 
ored 26, and Chinese 20; the balance consisting of In- 
dians, of whom 31 were out of tribal relations. 
Arkan’sas. From the Censns Report of 1870 are 
taken the undernoted statistics which serve to show at 
a glance tue then condition of the State viewed in its 
agricultural, industrial, and financial aspects. Farm 
acres under cultivation 7,597,296, of which improved 
lands took up 1,859,821, and woodlands 3,910,325, the 
residue consisting of other unimproved lands. Total 
number of farms in the State 49,424, being an increase 
of 10,420 over the last decennial return. Cash value of 
farms under tillage $40,029,698; of implements and 
machinery $2,237,409; amount of wages paid for hus- 
bandry during the year, including board. $4,061,952. 
Total estimated value of all farm products $40,701,609 ; 
of orchard and garden stuffs $212,916; of lumber, &, 
$34,225; of home manufactures $807,573. The return 
of live-stock gave the following enumeration : Horses 
92,013; mules and asses 36,202: milch cows 128,959; 
working oxen 35,387 ; other cattle 193,589; sheep 161,- 
077; swine 841,129. The principal articles of farm 
production yielded as under: 


Wheat, bush. 738,736 
Indian Corn, “ 13,882,145 

ke 27,645 

628,777 

« 1,921 
Pease and beans, “ 47,376 
Irish potatoes, “ 422,196 
Sweet “ bad 890,631 
Honey, lbs. 276.824 
Rice, 2 73.021 
Tobucco, 8 504,886 


1.185 
214.784 
2,753,931 
2119 
12.789 
6,839 
3,734 
147,203 
72,008 
7,698 


Maple Sugar, Ibs. 
Wool, “: 
Butter, < 
Cheese, 85 
Wax, = 
Hay, tons. 
Wine, galls. 
Sorghum “u 
Molasses, 

Cane “ bed 
Cotton, bales, “ 


The percentage of unimproved land under cultivation 
was 75˙5, as against 793 in 1860.—Finance, de. Total 
assessed value of the State $94,528,043, of which to real 
estate $63, 102,304, as aguinst a true valuation including 
both real and personal estate figuring at $156,394,691. 
These amounts exhibit a decrease during the decade 
of: Total assessed value $85,682,487 ; true value of both 
real and personal estate $62.861,782. Total amount of 
taxation (not national) $2,866,890, of which State assess- 
ments absorbed $950,894; county $1,738,760; and muni- 
cipal $177,236, Excess over 1860, $2,231,497. Total pub- 
lic debt (other than national) $4,151,152, of which an 
amount of 83,050,000 was funded upon bonds in circu- 
lation ; all other, $405,557 ; total county debt secured by 
bonds $247,333 ; all other, $289,316; total municipal and 
non-public bonded debt, $122,096; all other, $32,850, — 
Pop. 484,471: white, 362,115; colored, 122,169; Chinese, 
98; Indian (out of tribal relations), 89. See p. 140. 

Arkani, (dr-kah’gwaw,) iu Ark., a twp. of Union co 

Arlarka, (dr-lahr’kah,) in N. C., a twp. of Macon co. 

Armacatola,(dr-mah-kah-to'lah,) in Georgiu, a district 
of Dawson co. 

Armistead, WALKER KErrn, (dr-mis'třd.) an American 
general, B. in Va., in 1780, graduated at West Point, be- 
came chiel-engineer in the war against England 1812-13, 
and commanded the army sent vut against the Indians 
in Florida, 1836-37. D. 1845. 

Armored Vessels. See VESSELS (ARMORED), 


amount of imports from the U. 8. was confined in great 
part to raw materials and u few objects of prime neces- 
sity for which the U. S. is almost the exclusive market, 
such as kerosene, alcohol, starch, lumber, tobacco, &c 
There was a very small increase to the imports of 
drugs, agricultural implements, lampware, furniture. 
paints, cotton fabrics, &c., but there was an actual 
decrease in plows, groceries, coal, and hardware, while 
in hundreds of other items there was no trade at all 
The great bulk of the imports of manufactured articles 
still belongs to the countries of Europe. The total 
value of cotton fabrics, for instance. was $5,213,852, of 
which the U. S. only contributed, $115,764, while the 
contribution from England amounted to $3,188,551. 
Arizo’na. The census returns of 1570 give the follow- 
ing exhilit of statistical information regarding the 


Arrington, in Illinois, a twp. of Wayne co, 

Ar’rowsmith, in I/linois, a twp. of McLean co. 

Arroyo Grande, in California, a twp. of S. Luis 
Obispo co. 

Arroyo Honda, in New Mexico, a twp. of Taos co. 

Arroyo Seco, in New Mezico, a twp. of Taos co. 

Arte’sia, in Illinois, a twp. of Iroquois co. 

Arthabaska, (dr-t/ah'bds'kah,) a district of Canada, 
prov. Quebec; . 17,606, 

Arthrosia, (dr-thro’zhah.) [From Gr. arthron, a joint.) 
(Med.) A generic term applied to painful inflammatory 
swellings of the joiuts. It induces many forms of gout 
and rheumatism. 

Arthur, CHESTER A., 21st President of the U. States, 
B. in Vt., Oct. 5, 1830. His father, a Baptist minister, 
emigrated to U. States from Antrim, Ireland, A. was 
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of the same metal, graduated in degrees to correspond 
with the surface slopes, the line of which is represented 
by a thread, s, s, stretched across its centre. In using 
it, the frame, f, f, is moved up or down in the slides un- 
til the thread, s, s, cuts the elevation of slope or em- 
bankment at centre. The rim, p, p, is then turned un- 
til the thread corresponds to the angle of the surface 


then agricultural, industrial, and financial position of 
this Territory, aud which are here produced seriatim: 
Total number of acres of land in farm occupation 21,- 
809, of which 14,585 were improved iands and the bal- 
ance unimproved and under timber, Cash value of farms 
under cultivation $161,340, exclusive ot farming-imple- 
ments and machinery valued at $20,105; amount of 


13 


educated at Union College, and taught school for two 
years in Vt., then removed to New York and practised 
Jaw. During the rebellion, he was Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral of the State of N. Y. In 1872. appoiuied by Grant, 
Collector of the Port of N. X., from which he was re- 
moved by Hayes in 1878. Elected Vice-President of 
the U. States upon the Republican ticket with Garfield, 


ASPH 


r by virtue of 

his office, became President of the U. States. 

Arthur. Tinorur Suar. an American author, B. near 
Newburgh, Orange co., New York, 1800, In about 1835 
he became assistant-editor of a newspaper at Baltimore, 
and commenced the publication of works of fetten hav- 
ing a special moral purpose, He has continned his 
connection with the periodical press from that time to 
the present, having removed to Philadelphia in 1841, 
He is now the editor of Arthur's Magazive and of the 
Children's Hour, a juvenile monthly, both of which 
have a high reputation. His popular tales, or novel- 
ot tes, which are very numerous, have all been directed 
to the moral improvement of some classes of society, 
perance Tiles, Laghs and Shadows of Real Life, Tues for 
perance Tales, , Tales for 
Rich and Poor (6 vola.), Library the Household (\2 
— and Time Coming, have been sold by the 
uu thousand, and many of them reprinted in Eu- 
rope, and translated into other languages. 

13 d, p-, or Beran, n. (Chem.) A substance 
lately introduced into trade by a Swedish dealer as a 
preservative material for milk, meat, &c. This is said 
to be simply boracic acid, or borax ; the donde A. con- 
sisting of two parts of borax to one pound of alum. 
Putrefaction is 
said to be pre- 
vented by the ad- 
ditionof thie prep- 
aration, bat 
mouldiness in ani- 
mal substances is 


not. 

Aserde, (ddr, 
n. (Bol.) A gen. 
of phalloid Fungi, 
* 
the bifid rays 
the receptacle 
(Fig- 9). The spe 
cies, which may 
probably be re- 
duced to three, 
are of a delicate 

nk or green. 
Hing A degree * 
, o 
which the rays 
are divided. Like 
others of the 
group, they nre 
very fetid when 
fresh. They are confined to the islands of the Southern 
hemisphere. 
Ash’bank, in Georgin, a dist. of Putnam co. 


Fig. 9. — ASERÖE PENTACTINA. 


„ 2, 
bit STANA; in Kentucky, a precinct of Meade co.; pop. 
bs 
Ash Hilis, in Missouri, a twp. of Butler co. 
Ash land. in Alabama, n twp of Clay co. 
Ashiand, in Judions,a twp. of Morgan co. 
Ashland, in New Hampshire, a township of Grafton 


co. 

Ashland, in New Fork, a township of Chemung co,; 
pop. 1,016, 

Ashland, in Ohio, a N.E. central co.; area, 390 aq. m. 
It is watered by the Black Fork and Lake Fork of the 
Mohiccan or Walhonding River, and its very fertile soil 
is well adapted for wheat, grass, or fruit. Cap. Ashland, 
Pop. in 1850, 23.8*8, 

Ann lex. in Arkansas, a twp. of Pulaski co. 

As'phalt, Asphal'tam. (Geol.) Asphalt occurs in 
America, as does petroleum, in an immense number of 
Places, The asphalts from the various localities are 
without exception the more or less perfectly solidified 
residual producta of the spontaneous evaporation of 
petroleum, but exhibit great diversity of physical char- 
acter, anl some of chemical composition, These difer- 
ences are, doubtless, in part due to differences in the 
petroleums from which — have been derived. The 

‘est noticeable diversity is, however, probably dne to 
ifference of age, and is a record of the slow but constant 
changes which time effects in these, as in other organic 
compounds, Among the most important of oar asphal- 
tic minerals are the Albertite aod Grahamite, The first 


from New Brunswick, the second from W. Virginia. Ast ro-photometer. (-/otõm'e-tûr,) n. (Ast.) 


Both these are found filling fissures, opened across their 


r | As'tin’s, in Georgin, a dist, of Greene co. 
Ash'by, in Virginia,a township of Shenaudoah co.;| Agtragalns, (ds-trah-ga'lūs.) 
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tucky, the central member of the Lower carboniferons' Atlan'tie ee. In Jnly, 1869, a third cable 


group is saturated with petroleum. This flows out 
from the cut edges of the formation in the valley of 
Green River and its branches, forming sheets of mineral 
tar and ultimately asphaltum which cover the exposed 
surfaces on the rock, The quantity of asphaltic mate- | 
rial in this vicinity is large, and it may sometimes be! 
utilized for roawd-making in the same manner as the 
Syssel A. In S. California, the accumulations of A, ou 
the coast at Santa Barbara, San Luis Obispo, &, have 
attracted the uotice of all travellers who have visited 
that region, The A. is here plainly inspissated petro- 
lenin. It drips from the cliffs at many points and forms 
ascum on the ocean off the coast, There it is evapo- 
rated and oxidized, then thrown upon the beach by the 
waves, where it accumulates in large masses, generally 
mingled with sand and other foreign matter, When 
pure, the A. of California resembles that from Trinidad, 
and is beginning to be nsed for the same purposes, roof- 
ing, paving. lining of cisterns, &e, The wants of the 
entire W. coast can be easily supplied from this source, 
About Chicago, Minois, the Niagara limestone is in 
some localities completely saturated with a thick petro- 
leum, which on exposure is converted by evaporation 


into 4. There are no important asphaltic avenmula- 
tions here, and it is perhaps a little doubtful whether 
the hydrocarbon which fills the limestone ix not too 
oily to serve the same purposes as the bitumen in the 
limestone of Val de Travers, The above list includes 
all the most important deposits of A. in our country of 
which anything definite is known, At various points 
in the far West occur what are known as “ tar springs,” 
really oil-aprings, around which more or less asphaltum 
accumulates as the result of evaporation. In Texas, 
S. from Shreveport, a pitch lake is spoken of, in which 
are said to occur large quantities of bitumen; but of 
this almost nothing is known, In anticipation of n 
great demand for asphaltum for the uses to which it is 
extensively applied in Europe, Prof, J, S. Newberry 
(from a paper of whom the present article is summed 
up) has endeavored to nscertain the quality and quan- 
tity of all of the asphaltic materials found in our coun- 
try. The result of his observations has been the con- 
viction, that aside from the Albertite and Grahamite, 
which from their pecoliar character will bat partially 
supply our want of asphaltic material, wo must look to 
Trinidad as a source from which we are to obtain the 
greater part of our 4. The quantity existing there is 
inexhaustible. The quality is such that it will with 
proper treatment do all that A. will anywhere do, and 
it is so accessible und transportation to our seaporta si 
Inexpensive, that it shonld be furnished from this 
source to onr Atlantic cities, nt n much Jess price than 
A. brought from any point in the interior must cost. 


(A From the 
earliest times, the hackle-bones of sheep and goate have 
been used by women and children to play ata game 
which consisted in throwing those bones into the air, 
and catching them on the back of the hand. Where 
these bones were without any artificial marks, the gume 


Fig. 10, — THE ASTKAGALUS GAME. 


was entirely one of skill; when the sides of bones were 
marked like dice, it became a game of chance. This 
subject is frequently represented in ancient art. Our 
Fig. 10 is copied from a Greek painting discovered ut 
Resina. P 
n 


instrument described by Zöllner for measuring the in- 


bedding, in strata of carboniferous age; which fissures| tensity of the light of celestial bodies, 


mark lines of disturbance, where the strata are more or| Asml, (.) (Hot.) 


less tilted and broken, and where oil-«prings abound, 
There is little room for doubt that in each instance, the 


fissures which contain the A, have afforded convenient| Ateh 


reservoirs into which petroleum has flowed, and from 


The Arabic name of Tumaris 
Also, an Indian name for Tomariz feruz, a 
nut-gall tree. 
mga! 
ison, in Missouri, a township of Nodaway coun- 


orientalis, 


ty. 
which all the lighter parts have been removed by evup- Ath’ens, in Alabama, a twp. of Dallas co, 
oration, A large number of similar deposits, though of | Athens, in Missouri, a twp. of Gentry co. 
less N known, all presenting the same gen- Athens, in New Fork, a vill. of Greene co. 


eral features. 
vertical bed in the mountains W. of Denver, in Colorado. 
On the banks of the Arkansas, S. from Denver City, a 
number of smaller fissures cutting cretaceous rocks, are 
filled with a similar asphaltic mineral, In the great 
Devonian black shale of Ohio and Kentucky (Huron 
Shale) fissures cutting across the bedding of the forma- 


tion filled with Albertite, occnr near Avon Point, Lorain Atk 


co., Ohio, and Liberty, Casey co, Kentucky. Petro- 


mong these may be mentioned u nearly | Athermancy NA [From Gr. a, not, and 
* ys.) A term introduced by Melloni[Atrowll. (di-ro'le,) a flourishing town of British India, 


therme, heat.) 
to designate the property of stopping the passage of ra- 
diant heat. It is thus the opposite of diathermancy, and 


across the Atlantic, called the French Atlantic Cable. was 
laid from the port of Brest, in France, to Saint-Pierre, 
in Newfoundland, This cable was coiled in three tanks 
on board the Great Eastern. These tanks were in diame- 
ter respectively 61, 75, and 58 feet: in depth 20, 16, and 
20% feet, and holding respectively 728, 1,160, and 912 m. 
This cable, if coiled upon the surface of the ground, 
would, although not more than one inch in diameter, 
cover an arca of 50 acres. The weight of the cable is 
nearly 14 ton per knot, in water its specific gravity ia 
about 15 ct.; and in regard to strength it will bear a 
strain of 774 tous, The total length of iron wire em- 
ployedin the cable is 87,163 knots, weighing 4,727 tens; 
of copper wire 24,948 knots, weighing 5$ toms: and of 
gutta-percha 3,504 knots, of the weight of 49 tons; in 
addition to 500 tons of jute serving. See p. 171. 
At'lean, in Maine, n twp, of Somerset co. 
Atmolyzer, (dl-mo-li'sir.) From Gr. ah, vapor, 
lysis, a losing.) An instrament devised hy Mr. Graham, 
late Master of the English Mint, to illustrate the appli- 
cation of diffusion through a porous septum as n prac- 
tical analytical method of separating mixed gases, The 
apparatus is thus constructed: — The stalk, about two 
feet long, of n Dutch tolacen-pipe, having an internal 
diameter of about 2° millimètres, is fixed by means of 
perforated corks within a glass or metallic tube some 
nches in length, and about an inch and a half in dinm- 


eter (w, ih, ns inthe construction of a Liebig condenser, 
Another quill tube (v) is inserted in one of the end corks, 
affording the means of communication between the an- 
nular space and the vacuum of wn air-pump. The ex- 
ternal surface of the corks and those portions of the 


Fig. II. — ATMOLYZER, 


pipe-tem which project ontside the tube should be 
coated with varnish, to render them impermeable to air. 
A vacuum js next obtained within the large outer tube, 
and the mixed gas is then made to enter and puss 
through the porous tobacce-pipe. A portion of the gas 
is drained off throngh the porous tube and pumped 
away, while another portion passes on throngh the 
other extremity of the clay tube, where it may be col- 
lected. The stream of gas diminishes as it proceeds. 
The lighter gas is drawn most largely inte the vacuum, 
leaving the denser gua in a more concentrated state to 
pres away through the exit end of the clay tube, The 
more slowly the mixed gas ia moved through the tnde, 
the larger will be the proportion of light gas which has 
been drawn off Into the vacuum, aed the more concen- 
trated will the heavy gas become, The rate of flow of 
the mixed gas can be regulated by discharging it from 
a Eus- holder or drawing it into a gas-receiver under as- 
certained pressure, In his commanuication to the Royal 
Society, Mr. Graham gave the following, among other 
results: — A mixture of 1 measure of oxygen and 2 of 
hydrogen was passed at the rate of 9 litres per hour: 045 
litre of the mixed gas was collected, Before traversing 
the A. it contained O 333, H 67: after traversing the 
apparatus it contained O 907, II 93. The result of this 
experiment was very striking, as the mixture before 
traversing the tube was explosive, but afler its pastago 
through the porous aperture it ceased to be so, and a 
lighted taper burnt in it as in pure oxygen. 

Atmosphere, (Pressure of the.) (Phys) Pro- 
fessor A. Heller, of Ofen, bas given in Poggendorff's 
Annalen, (1871,) the description of an apparatus for de- 
termining the pressure of the atmosphere. The appa- 
ratus consists of a scale-beam to the end of which are 
screwed two bodies nearly equal in weight but differ- 
ent in volume — a hollow sphereand a solid cylinder. 
On one end of the beam is a mirror which je approxi- 
mately at right angles to the axis of the beam. At some 
distance from the apparatus is a telescope with a ver- 
tical scale, the image of which in the mirror is observed 
by means of a telescope. Tt is clear that when there is 
any change in the expansion of the air in the vicinity 
of the apparatus the beam will indicate varying angles 
with the horizon, which angles may easily be read off 
in the mirror by means of a telese The variations 
of the scale-heam in consequence of alterations in the 
pressure will not amount to much if the dimensions of 
the apparatus are moderate ; but the nse of Poggendorff 
and Gauas's method of reading affurds such a degree of 
accuracy, that, as a brief calculation shows, under as- 
sumptions which are evsily realized, the changes in the 
position of the beam can be measured with far greater 
certainty and accuracy than the height of the mercurial 
column in the ordinary barometer, provided the whole 
constru. tion ia light, and that its centre of gravity is 
at a short distance from the knife-edge of the beam. 


N.W. Provinces, pres. Bengal, dist. of Allygurh, (3 m. 
N. N. R. of Agra, Jp. 12,722. 


corresponds to opacity in the case of light; in fact, an| Attatoona, (\it-tah-foo’nuh,) in Georgia, a dist. of Barton 
athermanous substance is sometimes spoken of as being co. 


ague to heut. 
inson, in Maryland, a district of Worcester coun- 
ty. 


lenm flows from this formation nearly everywhere | Atlan ‘tle, in Iowa, a village of Cass co. 


alo 


the product of very long continued and complete 


tancous distillation and oxidation. In Butler co., Ken- 


its line of outcrop. The A. from all the above Atlantie City, in Wyoming Territory, a district of 
localities is hard, bright, and brittle, and seems to be Sweetwater oo 


n-| Atlantic, in Virginia, a towns 


ty. 
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Atwell, (dt'wel,) in North Carolina, a township of Row- 


an county. 


Au burn, in Virginia, n township of Montgomery 
county. 
Aneela; (aw-sčl'lah,) in Georgia, a district of Thomas 
co. 
hip of Accomack coun- Aucloke, (ai,) in Florida, a district of Hernando 
co. 


— — ...... 


AURI 


Audubon, in Mlinois, a township of Montgomery 


co. 
Audubon. in Jowa, a twp. of Audubon co.; 
Auersperg, Av ten WILHELM DANIEL, PRINCE vox. 
(ow ürz-perg.) Prime-Minister of Austria, son of Prince 
Wilhelm von A. | © His political career commenced 
in Feb., 1867, when he was returned as member of the 
Bohemian Diet (Oberstland Marschall), continuing in 
that office till 1570, and distinguishing himself by 
competent and energetic administration, siding, how- 
ever, strongly with the Germans, In Jan., 1569, he 
was nominated hte member of the Upper Chamber, in 
the discussions of which he has since taken a conspieu- 
ons part. His appointment to the governorship of 
Salzbu g Mur. 17, 1870) caused great dissatisfaction to 
the allied party of federalists and clericals, who em-; 
phatically demanded lis dismissal. He was appointed 
President of the Austrian ministry on the retirement 
of Count Beust in Nov., 1871, which position be held till 
Aug. 14, 1579, when, on the disintegration of the Cousti- 
tutional party of which he was the head, he resigned, 
and was succeeded by Count Edward Taaffe. His Ur- 
ther, Prince Carlos, has been Prime Minister before him. 
Auglaize’, in Missouri, a township of Camden co 4 
township of Mille . 
Augunes, (aw'giinz,) in Tennessee, a district of Lincoln 


co. 

Augus'ta, in Arkansas, a township of Woodruff 
co. 

Augusta, in Kansas, a twp. of Butler co. 

Augusta Centre, in New York, u village of Oneida 
co. . 

Aura electrica, (ac'rah ¢-l’k'tre-kah,) ¶ Lat., Electric 
breeze.) (Elect; A name some shed to the enr- 
rents of air which proceed from a point connected with 
a charged body, snch as a needle attached to the prime | 
conductor ofari electric nine which is being worked, 
The existence of these currents of air can be easily felt 
ou bringing the hand or the face near to the point, or 
shown by pl Ka ited candle in front of it. The 
flame is powertully repelled, and the candle may even 
be blown out. Several electric toys are constructed to| 
take advantage of these currents, Thus, in the electric) 
mill, a suall wheel, furnished with paper waves, is) 
turned by means of it; or a piece of wire, with its 
points bent at right angles, and balanced on a point 
upon the prime conductor, revulves on the same prin- 
ciple as des Barker's hydrostatic reaction wheel. 

Aurantine, (uw'ran-teen.) (Cem. A new dye-stuff 
which vecurs in the form of a brownish-yellow powder, 
wholly organic in its nature, neutral, and not very solu- 
ble in water, A given weight of it communicates to 
mordanted print cloths a rich persistent orange color 
(or yellow if a lesser amount be used), and is equal in 
this respect to three and one-half times its weight in 
Flavine, or four and one-half times its weight of the 
best Persian Berries. The process of mahufacturing 
this coloring matter is —it is understood — kept a 
strict secret, but itis certain that it is not an aniline 
product. 

Aurine, In) (Cm.) A coloring-matter discovered 
by Kolbe and Schmitt in 1861, and which is now known 
in commerce under the names of yellow cnralline. or 
rowdic acid. The commercial product, which is obtained 
by treating phenol with oxalic and sulphuric acids, is a 
mixture of different bodies, from which these chemists 
have isolated the pure coloring matter by dissolving 
the crude aurine in alcohol, and treating this solution 
withammonia, A crystalline precipitate then separates, 
which is n compound of aurine and ummonia, and the 
other bodies present remain in solution, They next 
wash this ammonia Compound with alcohol by means 
of Bunsen’s filter pump, decompose it with dilute acetic 
acid, and render the aurine thus obtained still more 
pure by repeated crystallizations from strong acetic 
acid, They find that aurine retains water and acetic 


acid most obstinately, and that the color of the rhombic 
needles or prisms, with Which it crystallizes, varies very 
considerably, according to the concentration of the acid, 
They have obtained it in needles having the color of 
chromic acid, with a diamond brilliant lustre; at other 
times the crystals have been dark red of varying shades, 
with a steel blue, greenish blue, or splendid beetle-green 
reflection, From concentrated hydrochloric acid, aurine 
crystallizes iu fine, huirlike red needles, which, dried at 


Advaneement of Science, (Assoctations FOR 
THE.) The earliest formed league established for the 
promotion and development of science, is the one which 
originated in Edinburgh, in 1831, and which, under the 
title of Tr British Association, is still in flourishing 
existence. holding anuual gatherings, and presenting 
auxiliary reports of the state and progress of every 
particular science during the preceding year. The 
results accruing from this association have been, and 
are, in the highest degree important to the world at 


large. Records of its transactions are annually pub- 
lished; these volumes containing, in addition to the 
fruits of the researches of British scientists, detailed 
notices of what has been done by the savans of Con- 
tinental Europe and the United States. In the last- 
named, a kindred association was founded in 1547, of 
which the first meeting was held in Philadelphia in, 
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110°, contain a large quantity of hydrochloric acid. 
They tried also to obtain this compound pure, by pre- 
cipitating fr a dilute alkaline solution, with weak! 
hydrochloric acid, but this product also, in spite of | 
most careful washing, contains hydrochloric acid, | 
which it only parts with at temperatures above 1109. 
By spontancous evaporation of an alcoholic solution, 


aurine is obtained in dull red crystals, with a green) tion of the late German Contederation, 


metallic lustre. Dried at 1109, this body contains no 
alcohol, but still retains water, which only escapes at! 


AZAS 


emperor of A. seeing the disastrous state of his affairs, 
claimed the mediation of the emperor Napoleon, 
through whom av armistice was agreed upon. July 22d. 
A treaty of peace was signed at Prague, Aug. 23d, by 
which A. gave up to the kingdom of Italy Venetia and 
the fortresses of the quadrilateral, namely, Peschiera, 
Mantua, Verona, and Legnano; recognized the dissolu- 
ud consented to 
a new formation of Germany, iu which she should have 
no part; gave up all claim to the duchies of Holstein 


1409-1802, the crystals not changing their appearance) and Schleswig; and agreed to pay a war indemnity of 


at all. The authors find that, contrary to Fresenius’ 


40,000,000 thalers, less 20,000,000 xilowed her on xccount 


observation, aurine crystallized from alcohol does net) of the duchies. Haviug thus obtained peace, the 


melt at 156°, The analysis of aurine dried at 200°, 
which they believe to be pure aurine, gave numbers 
agreeing with the formula Cg,H403. 

Aurdal, (a-urddl,) in Minnesota, a twp. of Otter Tail 
co, 

Auro’ra, in Grorgia,a district of Lampkin co. 


emperor now turned his attention to home affairs, his 
first effort being to conciliate Hungary, which was still 
in a very troubled and dissatisfied state. At the open- 
ing of the diet on Noy. 19, 1566, an imperial — 
signed by the emperor, was read, in which he promi 

to do justice tv the claim of Hungary for self-govern- 


Aurora, in Oregon, a twp. of Marion co 

Aurora Borealis. ( Meteor.) The vexed question 
whether appearances of the Aurora Borealis are really 
ever accompanied by any loud noise seems to have been 
settled by M, Paul Rollier, the aéronaut, who in Dec., 
1870, started from Paris in a balloon, aud descended, 
after fourteen hours, in Norway, on Mount Ida, at an 
elevation of 4,000 ft. He says that he “saw through a 
veil of mist the brilliant rays of an Aurora Borealis, 
spreading all over its strange light. Soon after an in- 
comprehensible and loud roaring was heard, which, 
when it ceased completely, was followed by a strong 
smell of sulphur almost suffocating.” M. Becquerel 
read at one of the Just meetings of the Acudemy of 
Sciences of Paris a paper on the Celestial Origin of At- 
mosphevic El icity, and he concluded by stating that 
the auroras result from discharges of this electricity, 
aud thus M. Becquerel explains the roaring, more or 
less loud, heard by the inhabitants of polar regions. 
The greatest part of scientific men deny the occurrence 
of these sounds, but M Becquerel, in support of bis 
opinion, quoted the observations of Panl Rollier. 

Auro’raville, in North Curolina,a township of Anson 
co. 

Aus'tin. in Michigan, a township of Mecosta co. 

Austin, in South Carolina, a district of Greenville 
co, 

Austria (continued from p. 188). A treaty of peace 
was signed at Vienna (Oct, 30, 1862), by which Denmark 
made over Schleswig, Holstein, and Lanenburg to A. 
and Prussia, But A. speedily suffered terrible retribu- 
tion for the part she had taken in this affair. By in- 
ducing Austria to join with her, Prussia succeeded in 
removing part of the odium of the proceeding from her- 
self, and she also succeeded in obtaining the aid of a 
rival power to secure territories which she had pre- 
viously determined to appropriate as her own. A., 
desirons of the formation of the duchies into a separate 
state, supported the claims of the duke ot Augusten- 
burg to them. This was strenuonsly opposed by Prus- 
sia, who regarded the public meetings that were per- 
mitted to be held in Holstein in support of this asa 
breach of agreement. A. referred the question to the 
Frankfort diet, which decided in favor of the duke. 
Prussia, which had iong looked with jealousy upon the 
power of A. and considered a war with that country 
for the supremacy of Germany as sooner or later a neces- 
sity, entered in an alliance with Victor Emmanuel 
(March 27th, 1866), the latter undertaking to declare 
war against A. as soon es Prussian commenced hostili- 
ties, while the former engaged tosecure Venetia for her 
Italian ally. A. was in an unprepared state when the 
war actually broke out, but tbe Prussian forces, on the 
other hand, were thoroughly equipped. On June 16th 
three Prussian armies entered Saxony and then Bohe- 
min. On June 26th a first engagement took place at 
Podol, and on the following days the Austrians, under 
command of General Benedek, were defeated in various 
engagements, with a total loss of 30,000 to 40,000 men. 
On June 30 the king of Prussia joined the army, and 
the decisive battle of Königgrätz, or Sadowa, was 
fought and lost by the Austrians on July 3d. (See 
Savowa.) The archduke Albert, who had the command 
of the army in Italy, with which he had inflicted a 
severe defeat on the Italians at Custozzu, was recalled 

to take the chief command in place of Benedek ; but the 


ment so far as it would not affect the unity of the 

empire and the position of A. as a great European 

power; on June 8, 1867, the emperor and empress were 
| crowned king and queen of Hungary at Pesth. On 
| May 25, 1868, marringe was minde a civil contract; and 

on July 30, 1870, the concordat with Rome was declared 

to be suspended ip consequence of the promulgation of 

| the doctrine of Papal intallibility, and it was abolished 
| in 1874, measures being at the sume time adopted for 
| restricting the powers of the clergy. In 1873 an Inter- 
| national exhibition was held at Vienna. (See p. 712, art. 
| CENTENNIAL Ex.) In 1878, by the treaty of Berlin 
(p. 297) the government of Bosnia and Herzegovina was 
confided to A. On July 31 of that year, the Austrian 
troops crossed the Herzegovinian frontier, and the 
news roused the Muhomedan fanatics to desperate 
efforts; but their ineffectual efforts to resistance were 
soon crushed, and the occupation was completed before 
the end of the year. The sultan still remains soverei, 

dr jure, nor has A. as yet been able to regulate the 

| agrarian difficulty which lies at the root of all the evils 

| that have afflicted these provinces—Archduke Rudolf 

is the only son and heir-apparent; B. Aug. 21, 1858. 

Averill, WII W., (a'vùr-il,) an American general, 
B. in N. State, graduated from West Point in 1853, 
and in 1862 was appointed brigadier-general of volun- 
teers, in which capacity he led a famous raid into S. W. 
Virginia, Dec. 1564. during which he inflicted serious 
loss upon the Confederate base of supplies at Salem. 

Averill, in West Virginia, n township of Jeflerson co. 

Avogadro's Law. (dr-o-gah'dréz-.) (Hs.) This 
law asserts that equal volumes of different gases, at the 
same pressure and temperature, contain an equal num- 
ber of molecules. It was propounded by Signor Avo- 
gadro, whose name is also well known in connection 
with experiments on the tension of the vapor of mer- 
cury. Quite recently, Professor Neumann has deduced 
the law mathematically from the first principles of the 
mechanical theory of gases, (See Berichte der Deutschea 
Chemischen Gesellschaft zu Berlin, p. 690, 1569.) 

A’von, in Minnesota, a twp of Freeborn co, 

Avon. in Wisconsin, a twp, of Rock co. 

| Avo'’nia, in Kansas, a twp. of Osage co. 

Axle. Mel.) A communication was recently made to 
the British Association upon a method for shaping rail- 
way axles by rolling pressure instead of by hammering, 
the result being accomplished in two minutes instead 
of half an hour, as required by the usual method, the 
axle at the same time being not only superior in qual- 
ity, but more uniform in size, and of course capable of 
being produced more cheaply. The machine consists 
of three rollers, regulated soas gradually to press more 
closely together, thus reducing the diameter of the bar, 
and extending its length until shaped to the size re- 
quired. Axles of any length can be rolled in this man- 
her with collars at any part. The rollers are geared 
to revolve in all the same direction, their friction im- 
parting motion to the axle. It was thought by the 
author of the communication that the rolling process 

| would tend to obviate those flaws in axles which so fre- 
quently cause disasters on railways. 

Axle. in I//inms, a twp, of Johnson co. 

Azaleinme, dz. (Chem.) Another name for 

|  Rosaniline, the base of one of the aniline dyes, 

Aa sa, in California, a vill. of Los Angeles co. 


September, 1848. Every year, before separating, the] queror treated them with great leniency. About the end 


association appoints a new place in which the meeting 


is to be held in the following year. The objects sought] Aérok linoscope, u. 


to be attained by the American association differ in 
no way from those pursued by its British compeer ; 
while the modus operandi is essentially the same. The 
proceedings of each meeting are published in an 8vo 
vol., of about 300 pp., and of these, the circulation has 
been in a ratio to the scientific spirit of the country. 
dui, a warlike people of Celtic Gaul, who inhabited 
between the Sadne and the Upper Loire, and had for 
chief town Bibracte, late called Augustodunum, and 
now Autun, in Burgundy. They were defvated and 
subjugated by Ariovistus, and restored to power by 
Julius Cesar (58 b. C.). We see them, however, take 
part six years later with Vercingetorix against their 
liberator, After the fall of Alesia the Roman con- 
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of the 3d cent. they disappeared from historical rec ords. 

U Meteor.) The nume given to 
a new instrument invented in Holland, for use in 
weather-signalling by metevrologists. It is so devised 
as to indicate the differences of atmospheric pressure 
which may exist at one aud the sume time at various 
stations, thus pointing out the spot of highest aud low- 
est barometric pressure, and, accordingly, what course 
of wind and what state of the weather may be looked 
for. The A. is in the form of a vertical axis about 30 
ft. in height, moving on a pivotal base, and bearing 
horizontally at top an arm whose inclination may be 
made to vary in accordance with the difference of baro- 
metric pressure at different sides of the station, When 
the pressure is the same north and south, for example, 
the horizontal arm takes a horizontal position; but if 
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the pressure is less in the north, the northern extremity 
of the arm takes « dip down ward,and more down accord- 
ingly as the barometer is lower north by comparison 
with its position south. The extent of dip is adjusted 
by means of a sliding-rod, fixed in its place by a series 
of notches at the lower part of the axis, ench notch 
representing one millimetre in barometrical pressure. 
Aphasia, (al v“ he,) m. [From Gr. a, priv., and 
phoné, voice.) (Med.) A loss of the power of speech, 
total or in part, arising from disease of the brain; 
differing from Aphony (q. v.), in that the latter pro- 
ceeds from direct paralysis or disease of the larynx. 
Apothecary, n. The keeper of any warehouse or mag- 
azine was formerly termed an apothecary ; and during 
the 13th and 14th centuries a person who, at courts, 
or in the houses of the nobility, prepared preserves and 
cenfectionery, was also known by this name. Apothe- 


Australia, Sours, a British colony in the 8. of Anstra- 
lis, S. of Lat. 26° $., and bet, 129° und 141 Lon. E.; 
total area, 914,730 Eng. sq.m. The Constitution bears 
date Oct. 27, 1856. The Legislative power is vested in 
a parliament elected by the people, which consists of a 
Legislative Council and a House of n The 
Executive is vested in a Governor appoin by the 


Assus. In 1881 the Archeological Institute of America, 
after securing the official permission of the Turkish 
Government, sent to Assus a mission, consisting of 6 
members and 2 assistants, whose object was to make a 
study of the remains of the city to restore its temples 
and other public buildings, and to locate its streets, its 
houses, and its walls. The Institute's party made their 


Astron'omy (continued from p. 167). 

who translated it into their language in 827, and 
which, as the Ptolemman system, notwithstanding its 
many errors, has maintained its value down to the latest 
times. The Arabians continued for many ages to direct 
their attention to astronomical science; and though they 
confounded it with the dreams of astrologers, they, nev- 
ertheless, deserve the regard of all who came after them, 
by their valuable observations. Among the Christian 
nations at this period a profound ignorance generally 
prevailed; but in the 13th cent. A., as well as other arts 
and sciences, began to revive in Europe, particularly 
under the auspices of the emperor Frederick II., who, 
in 1230, caused the works of Aristotle and the Almagest 
of Ptolemy to be translated into Latin. King Alphonso 
of Castile, about the same time, invited to his court sev- 
eral astronomers, and commissioned them to prepare a 
set of new astronomical tables, which under the name 
of Alphonsine Tubles have acquired much celebrity, but 
which in the 17th cent. differed a whole degree from the 
true situations of the celestial bodies. We now ap- 
proach the era of reviving science. Many astronomers 
of inferior note paved the way, by various isolated ob- 
servations, for the great restorer of A., Copernicus, who, 
at the beginning of the 16th cent., gave the science an 
entirely different aspect, exploded the Ptolemaan hy- 
pothesis, and in its stead substituted the Copernican 
system of the world, which, with a few modifications, 
is now universally acknowledged to be correct. His 
system did not, however, immediately meet with a gen- 
eral reception; and among his opponents was Tycho 
Brahe, a Dane, who asserted that the earth is immova- 
ble, in the centre of the universe, and that the whole 
heavens turn round it in 24 hours; an opinion which he 
supported principally by the literal sense of various 
es in the Bible, where a total absence of motion 
ascribed to the earth. His pupil and assistant Kep- 

ler, however, found that all the planets revolve in elli 
tical orbits, in one of the foci of which the sun is placed; 
and he moreover demonstrated that, in each elliptical 
revolution of the planets round the sun, an imaginary 


Advent Christians, or Adventists, also called! 
Second Adventists. (Eccl. Hist.) A religious 
society, who believe in the speedy second advent of 
Christ. Their churches are congregational, the ordained 
preachers being the highest officials. Their conferences 
are not legislative to the churches, but are for mutual 
church and ministerial co-operation. They meet to 
worship on the first day of the weck. Their religious 
faith comprehends belief in the divinity of Jesus Christ, 
atovement through his blood alone, the resurrection of 
the dead asa necessity to bring eternal life to the sleep- 
ing saints, the second personal advent of Christ as near 


at hand, the total destruction of all unregenerated | 


beings, and the renewed earti as the inheritance of the 


saints. They hold to the literal understanding of the 
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caries as preparers of medicines, were first legally estab- 
lished in Italy, by the well-known medical edict issued 
for the kingdom of Naples by Frederick II. in the 13th 
century. Edward TIT., in 1345, conferred a pension of 
sixpence a day upon Coursus de Gangeland, an apothe- 
cary of London, in recognition of his care in attending 
upon him during his illness in Scotland; and this is 
the first notice of an apothecary in English annals, A 
patent was granted for the establishment of an apothe- 
cary’s shop in Stuttgard in 1457. In France. A. (now 
called Pharmaciens) are first mentioned as receiving 
their statutes from Charles VIII. in Aug., 1484. They 
prepare medicines and make up prescriptions, but have 
no right to practise as physicians. It was not until 
1511 (3 Hen. viii. c. 2), that any attempt was made in 
England to distinguish between the different branches 
of the profession of physics, and to define their position 


Crown, and an Executive Council. The Governor re- 
ceives a salary of $25,000 per annum, Revenues for 
1875.8 000; expenditures, $ „000; total imports, 
1874, $19,867,275; exports, $19,341,380, consisting chiefly 
of wool, wheat, flour, and copper ore. Mining opera- 
tions are carried on to a considerable extent, chiefly in 
copper. Railroads, in 1878, 334 m. open to traffic. A 


headquarters at Bayram, a village which stands upon 
the site of the anci-nt harbor of Assus, and the work 
of excavation was begun in June. The value which 
archeological science will derive from this study can- 
not be easily estimated. We alrendy possess a syste 
matic knowledge of Greek architecture; we are familiar 
with the proportions and dimensions of its buildings, 


straight line, drawn from the latter to the former, called 
the radius vector, always describes equal areas in equal 
time, and, lastly, that in the revolutions of the planets 
and satellites, the squares of the times of revolution are 
us the cubes of the mean distances from the larger body. 
These great discoveries paved the way for views still 
more comprehensive. The Italian Galileo, B. 1564, in- 
vented the telescope, and his discovery of the value of 
the pendulum as a recorder of time, rendered also in- 
valuable services to A. To Newton belongs the glory 
of having established the law of universal gravitation 
in its entire generality, and applied it with demonstra- 
tive evidence to all the movements within the solar sys- 
tem. Descartes had sought the cause of the motion of 
the planets around the sun, and of the satellites around 
the planets, in the rotatory motion of a subtile matter. 
But Newton and Kepler have rescued the laws of the 
material universe from the thraldom of a false philoso- 
phy, and left to later times merely the development of 
the truths which they established. Passing over the 
names, however illustrious. of Halley, Bradley, William 
Herschel (who discovered in 1781 the planet Uranus), 
Lacaille, Lalande, Delambre, Piazzi, Clairant, D’ Alem- 
bert, &c., we come to Lagrange, who immortalized his 
name by several great discoveries, the most remarkable 
being that of the invariability of the mean distances 
of the planets from the sun (1776). With the name of 
Lagrange is associated that of Laplace, their rival labors 
dividing the admiration of the scientific world during 
half a century. The researches of Laplace embraced 
the whole theory of gravitation; and he had the high 
honor of perfecting what had been left incomplete by 
his predecessors. By the brilliant discoveries of La- 
place, the analytical solution of the great problem of 
physical astronomy was completed. The principle of 
gravitation, which had been found by Newton to con- 
fine the moon and the planets to their respective orbits, 
was shown to occasion every apparent irregularity, how- 
ever minute, in the motions of the planets and satel- 
lites; and those very irregularities, which were at first 
brought forward as objections to the hypothesis, have 


Scriptures as the word of God, rather than toa mystical 
interpretation. They teach that the second advent of 
Christ is the objective point of Christian hope, as prior 
to that event there is no eternal life, but at that time 
eternal rewards and punishments will be given, and the 
kingdom of God established on the earth. They teach | 
that the wicked will “be punished with everlasting | 
destruction from the presence of the Lord, and from the 
glory of his power.“ 2 Thess, i. 9. They do not, as a 
body, set any definite time for the second advent, but} 
they teach it as an impending event, there being no 
prophetic event to intervene in fulfilment, They have 
formerly called attention to definite dates for the second 
advent, thinking they understood the definite time, but 
now acknowledge their mistake in this respect. The 
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by law. By 32 Hen. viii. c. 40 (1540), four physicians 
were ordered to be chosen yearly to search and exam- 
ine all “ wares, drugs, und stuffs,” sold by the A, aud to 
destroy any they found corrupted or defective. The 
apothecaries of London were incorporated by James J., 
April 9, 1606, being united with the grocers, from whom 
they Were separated by « new charter from James I., 
Dec. 16, 1617. The character of the society has been 
considerably changed by many subsequent statutes, 
Their authority was confined to London and its imime- 
diate neighborhood until, by the third section of 55 
Geo. iii. c. 194 (July 12, 1815), it was extended to Eng- 
land and Wales. In this country A.do not form a 
privileged class, and there is no law to prevent them 
from practising as physicians. 

Arrastra.n. An old Spanish term applied toa kind of 
stone-grinding mill used for extracting gold from its ore, 
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complete system of telegraphic communication extends 
over the colony. An overland line, opened in 1872, 
runs from Adelaide to Port Darwin, across the centre 
of the continent of Australia, a distance of 2000 e 
which, in connection with the British Australia system 

communicates with all parts of the world. Pp. (1871) 
185,626, (1879) 250,000 (130,000 males, 120,000 females). 


but never before has so good an opportunity occurred 
as is offered by the remains of Assus to study the general 
features of aGreek city,—the position, arrangement, and 
relation of the different parts. From a scientific exam- 
ination of these remains, we shall gain a more intimate 
knowledge of the daily life of the Greeks. 


been ultimately found to afford the most triumphant 
proofs of its accuracy, and have placed the truth of 
the Newtonian law beyond the reach of all future cavil. 
The 19th cent. opened with the discovery of the four 
small planets—Ceres, in 1801, by Piazzi; Pallas (1802) 
and Vesta (1807), by Olbers; and Juno, by Harding, in 
1804, In 1845, Henckler discovered the 5th of this 
group, revolving between Mars and Jupiter, to which 
the name of Astrea was given; and up to the present 
time (1881) upwards of 210 asteroids have been discov- 
ered. The great events of the century are, perhaps, the 
discovery by Leverrier of the planet Neptune in 1846, 
the application of Photometric analysis to the measure- 
ment of the light of the sun and stars, and the use of 
the spectroscope in determining their composition with 
very promising results; but astronomical discoveries 
in recent times, both in Europe and America, have been 
so brilliant and numerous, and the progress in every 
department is so rapid, and involves so many details, 
that it would be impossible to give here even a con- 
densed account of that progress, to which Young, Arago, 
Leverrier, Adams, Kirchhoff, Huggins, Secchi, Zöllner, 
Lockyer, Respighi, and Janssen have chiefly contrib- 
uted. But notwithstauding the relative perfection to 
which the theory and other departments of astronomy 
have been brought, the science is still far from having 
reached the mit beyond which further refinement 
becomes superfluous, and numerous portions still re- 
main to be discussed, the solution of which will occupy 
and reward the future labors of astronomers, and in 
which much progress has been made during the present 
century by means of the powerful instruments now 
employed at the great observatories of every civilized 
country, and the improved methods of analysis brought 
to bear upon the results of observation. See ASTEROIDS, 
ATTRACTION, CIRCLE, COMET, CONSTELLATION, EQUATORIAL, 
FORCE, GRAVITATION, FRAUENHOFER'S LINES, KEPLER'S 
Laws, Lunar THEORY, METEORS, NEBULÆ, NUTATION, 
PARALLAX, PLANETS, PRECESSION, SEXTANT, SOLAR SYS- 
TEM, SPECTROSCOPE, Stans, TELESCOPE, TRANSIT INSTRU- 
MENT, Ac. 


Advent Christians have an annual meeting of a body of 
delegates chosen by their conferences, to consider all 
necessary business coming before the denomination. 
This body is called the Second Advent Christian Asso- 
ciation of America, The history of this people in the 
U.S. dates back to about A. D. 1539, when Wim, Miller 
(see MILLERITES, page 1051) and others preached the doc- 
trine of the second advent to be near at hand. They 
have undergone some changes since then, and were not 
an organized people to any extent until about 1870. 
Several journals are published advocating their doc- 
trines. According to the U. S. Census of 1850, their 
members numbered 63,500, with 653 churches aud 501 
ordained ministers, 


BAAS 


The second letter and first consonant in the English, 
and in all languages derived from the Hebrew or 
e Vheenician alphabet. It is formed in the voice by 
a stray and quick expression of the breath, and a sudden 
opening of the lips; it is therefore called a labial. It 
readily interchanges with the letters of the same organ, 
principally with v; as, habere, Latin. avere, Italian. In 
Spain, and the parts of France bordering on Spain, the 
letter b will be often found iu words which, in the kin- 
dred languages, prefer the v;—and with p, an interchange 
of which the pronunciation of the English language by 
some of the natives of Saxony presents sufficient exam- 
ples. — B is often used as an abbreviation for Bachelor ; 
as B.A., Bachelor of Arts; B. D., Bachelor of Divinity, 
&c.; and for before, as, B. C., Before Christ. — B, as n 
numeral among the Romans, stood for 300; with a dash 
over it, for 3,000; and with a sort of accent under it, 200. 
Among the Greeks and Hebrews, B signified 2.—In 
chronology, B stands for one of the Dominical letters.— 
In chemistry, B is the symbol of the metal Boron. 
(Mus.) B is the seventh note in the natural diatonic 
scale of C (or C major), answering to the SI of the 
Italians and French. In harmony it is called the major 
seventh. By stands for B flat. the tone or half-tone, or 
semi-tone lower than B.—In Germany it always signi- 
fies B flat, B natural there taking the name of H. 
Baa, (bi,) n. The cry or bleating of sheep. 
—v. i. To cry or bleat like sheep. 


“Or like a lamb whose dam away ls set, 
He trebles baas for help. but none can get.” — Sidney. 


Baad’sted, Barstep, or Bastap, (bad'sted,) a seaport 
town of Sweden, 60 m. W. N. W. of Christianstadt; Lat. 
56° 28’ N.; Lon. 12° 45’ E. 

Baazgoe, (ah.) two small islands of Denmark, in the 
Baltic; Lat. 54° 56’ N.; Lon. 12° 3’ E. 

Baal, (bai‘al.) [Heb.. lord, master, possessor.) (Myth.) 
The supreme male divinity of the Phoenicians and Car- 
thaginians. The cruel worship of Baal, together with 
that of Ashtoreth, was frequently introduced among the 
Israelites, especially at Samaria. The plural Baulim was 
applied to different modifications of the divinity. Tha 
temple and altars of B. were chiefly built on the tops of 
hills under trees, and on the roofs of houses. The wor- 
ship of Baal gave employment to a numerous priesthood, 
who burned incense, sacrificed children, danced round 
the altar, und if their prayers were not speedily heard, 
cut themselves with knives and lancets till the blood 
gushed out upon them. Through all the Phoenician colo- 
nies we find truces of the worship of this god, in names, 
as Asdru-ba/, Hanni-bal, &c., and in inscriptions; nor 
need we hesitate to regard the Babylonian Bel or Belus 
as identical to B., though perhaps under some modified 
form. Tue same perplexity occurs respecting the con- 
nection of this god with the heavenly bodies, as in re- 
gard to Ashtoreth. The more common opinion has been, 
that B. is the sun; and that, under this name, this lu- 
minary received divine honors. We find the worship of 
B established among the Moubites in the time of Moses, 
(Num. xxii. 41,) and through these nations the Israelites 
were seduced to the worship of this god, under the par- 
ticular name of Baal-peor (Vum. xxv. 3-10; Deut. iv. 3). 
Notwithstanding the tearful punishment which their 
idolatry then brought upon them, the succeeding gener- 
ations returned often to the worship of B. 

Baal’bee. See Batsec. 

Ba/alism, n. Worship or adoration of Baal or of idols; 
idolatry. (R.) 

Baal-pe‘or. [Heb., Lord of opening.] ( Myth.) One of 
the names under which the Jews worshipped Baal. The 
narrative (Num. xxv.) seems clearly to show that this 
form of Baal-worship was connected with licentious 
rites. B. P. was identified by the Rabbis and early 
Fathers, with Priapus, the god of procreation. 

Ba‘alzebub. See BEELZEBUB. 

Ba’ard, n. (Naut.) A sort of sea-vessel or transport-ship. 

Ba’‘asha, son of Ahijah, and commander of the armies 
of Nadab, king of Israel. He killed his master treacher- 
ously at the siege of Gibbethon, and usurped the king- 
dom n. c. 953, which he possessed 23 years. He exter- 
minated the whole race of Jeroboam, as had been pre- 
dicted: but by his bad conduct and idolatry incurred 
God's indignation, (I Kings xv-xvi.1-7,12.) God sent him 
a warning by the mouth of Jehu the prophet; which 
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B. 


was fulfilled in the extermination of the family two 
years after his own death. 

Bab, n. See BÎBISM. 

Ba ba. a Turkish word signifying father, originating, like 
our word papa, in the first efforts of children to speak. 
In Persia and Turkey, it is prefixed as a title of honor te 
the names of ecclesiastics of distinction, es ecially of 
such as devote themselves to an ascetic life; it is often 
affixed in courtesy, also, to the names of other persens, 
as Ali-Baba.— umb. Cycl. 

Ba’ba, Cars, (in Turkish, Baba-Bournou,) is the Cape Lec- 
tum of the Greeks. It is a rocky bold headland of Ana- 
tolia, north-west of the northern extremity of the Gulf 
of Adramati, the ancient Adramyttium, and between the 
islands of Lesbos (uow Mitylene) and Tenedos, which 
preserves its ancient name. The cape, which is scarcely 
twelve miles distant from the northern extremity of 
Lesbos, is in 39° 30’ N. Lat., and 26° E. Lon.— A small 
town, called Ly the same name, and sometimes St. 
Mary's, stands on a shelving point of Cape Baba, imme- 
diately above the sea. 

Baba-Dagh, (ba'ba-da,) a town of European Turkey, 
93 m. N.E. of Silistria. It has several mosques, and a 
considerable trade through the port of Kara Kerman, 
an outlet of Lake Rassein, on the Black Sea. . 10,000. 

Bab’bage, CHARLFS, P.R. 8., an eminent English ma 
thematician and mechanical inventor; B. 26th Dec., 1792. 
The laborious calculations necessary in constructing ta- 
bles of logarithms, early called his attention to the value 
of any invention which should substitute for mental 
calculation the more precise principle of mechanism. 
He commenced observations and experiments on this 
subject, and made a tour to the continent of Europe, 
with the view of studying the various pieces of mech- 
anism employed in the arts. On his return he pub- 
lished his Downy of Manufactures and Machinery. 
This work Blanqui, the French economist, has described 
as a hymn to machinery. In 1828, B. was appointed 
Professor of Mathematics at Cambridge University. In 
1833, he introduced his calculating machine, which was 
at once adapted both to calculating and printing, and its 
value may be better estimated from the fact, that a table 
of logarithms of all natural numbers, ranging from 1 to 
100,000, was produced. free from error, by its agency. B. 
is a member of nearly all the learned societies of Enrope 
and America. His great work, already referred to, has 
been translated into most European languages, and has 
been reprinted in the U. States. B. was one of the 
founders of the Royal Astronomical Society, and of the 
British Association for the Adv. of Science. D. 1871. 

Babahoyo, (ba'ba-ho'yo,) a town of 8. America, in 
Ecuador, 20 m. N. of Guayaquil, on the Caracol. 

Bab-at-the-Bow’ster, n. (Pastzmes.) An old Eng- 
lish dance, which somewhat resembles the cushion- 
dance, q. v., save that a bolster, as the name indicates, 
supplies the place of the pillow. It is still danced in 
Scotland, and is always the winding up at “ Kirns,” and 
other merry-makings, as, in England, is Sir Roger De 
Cwerley, that well known country-dance. 

Bab’bitt-met/al, n. A soft alloy of copper, zinc, and 
tin, used for the bearings of journals, &c., to diminish 
the friction. It takes its name from the inventor.— 
Webster. 

Bab’ble, Fr. babiller ; Du. babbelen; from Heb. Ba- 
bel, confusion.] To talk confusedly, indistinctly, or unin- 
telligibly, like the prattling of a child. 

„My babbling praise, I repeat no more.“ — Prior. 

—To talk irrationally, or inconsiderately; to prate idly; 

to talk much; to tell secrets; to utter thoughtlessly. 
There is more danger in a reserved and silent friend, than in 
a noisy babbling enemy. — L Estrange. 

—To give a murmuring sound; as the noise of water rip- 
pling over stones. 

—v.a. To prate; to utter. 

Let the silent sanctuary show, 
What from the babbling schools we may not know.“ Prior. 


—n. Idle talk; senseless prattle. 
“ With volleys of eternal babble, 
And clamour more unanswerable." — Butler's Hudibras. 


Bab’blement, n. Idle talk ; unmeaning words ; sense- 
less chatter. (R.) 
“ Deluded all this while with ragged notions and babblement.” 
Milton, 


BABE 


Bab’bler, n. One who babbles; an idle talker; an irra 
tional prattler; a teller of secrets. 
“ We hold our time too precious to be spent with such a babbler” 


Zuni) See TIMALIN F. 
Bab’cock Hill. in New Fork, a post- vill. of Oneida co. 
Bab’‘cock’s Grove, in Illinois, a post-office of Du 


Page co. 

Babe, n. (Swed. and Goth. babe; W. haban : Syr. babia.] 
An infant: a child of either sex who is able to say ba-ba, 
or pa-pa, father; a baby. 

“The babe had all that Infant care beguiles, 
And early knew his mother in her smiles.” — Dryden. 

Babel. n. [Heb., confusion.] Confusion of sounds; inm- 
termixture or disorder of lingual utterances; as, Lon- 
don is a perfect Babel.” 

Tower or. The name of a lofty tower, only men- 
tioned once in Scripture (Gen. xi. 4-9), and then as 
incomplete. Much controversy has been excited respect- 
ing its exact position. It is now generally believed 
that Babylon was built upon the site of the tower, which 
was afterwards finished and consecrated to the worship 
of Belus. The stupendous and surprising mass of ruins 
situated about 6 m. S.W. of Hillah, called by the Arabs 
Birs-Nimroud, and by the Jews Nebuchadnezzar’s Prison, 
is supposed to be the ruins of Babel’s Tower. The Birs- 
Nimroud isa mound of an oblong form, the total circum- 


Fig. 256, — BIRS-NIMROUD. 
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ference of which is 762 yards. At the eastern side it is 
cloven by a deep furrow, and is not more than 50 or 60 
feet high; but at the western side it rises in a conical 
figure to the elevation of 198 feet, and on its summit is 
a solid pile of brick, 37 feet high by 28 in breadth, dimine 
ishing in thickness to the top, which is broken and ir- 
regular, and rent by a large fissure extending through a 
third of its height. It is perforated by small square 
holes disposed in rhomboids. The fine burnt bricks of 
which it is built have inscriptions on them, and so 
excellent is the coment, which appears to be lime- 
mortar, that it is nearly impossible to extractone whole. 
The other parts of the summit of this hill are occupied 
by immense tragments of brickwork of no determinate 
figure, lying tumbled together and converted into solid 
Vitrified masses, the liyers of brick being perfectly dis- 
cernible. These ruins stand on a prodigious mound, the 
whole of which is itselfa ruin, channelled by the weather 
and strewed with fragments of black stone, sand-stone, 
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and marble. In the eastern part, layers of unburnt 
brick, but no reeds, are to be seen. On the north side may 
be seen traces of building exactly similar to the brick 
pile. At the foot of the mound, a step may be traced 
scarcely elevated above the plain, exceeding in extent, 
by several feet each way, the true or measured base.— 
See BABY WN. 

Bab-el-Mandeb, (bab’el-mdn'deb.) [Ar., the “Gate of 
Tears.” | The name of the straits by which the Red Sea or 
Arabian Gulf is joined tothe Bay of Adef and the .ndian 
Ocean, It is formed by two projecting angles of the 
Asiatic and African continents, or, more precisely, the 
two angles of Arabia and Abyssinia. From the Arabian 
shores a capo of moderate height projects, which is 
called likewise Cape Bab-el-Mandeb. Opposite Cape B., 
the coast of Abyssinia may be distant upwards of 15 or 
16 miles, and here Loth continents approach nearest one 
another and form the straits. Within the straits, but 
much nearer to the Arabian shores, is the island of 
Perim. The strait to the E. of this island is called the 
Little Strait, and that to the W. of it the Large Strait. 
The Little Strait, four miles wide, is most quented by 
vessels on no other account but because its moderate 
depth allows anchorage, if circumstances render it neces- 
sary. The depth here varies from nine to fourteen fath- 
oms. The island of Perim is rocky and low, un gentle 
declivity from the middle toward the extremities, Itis 
barren and uninhabited. On the S.W. side it has an 
opening into an excellent harbor or cove, which affords 
shelter against nearly every wind, nnd a good anchorage 
in from four to six or seven fathoms water. This island 
is from four to five miles long. The Large Strait is from 
nine to ten miles wide, aud to the south of it, near the 
coast of Africa, are eight small islinds, or rather rocks, 
called the Eight Brothers. In the midst of the strait, no 
soundings are found with a hundred fathoms of line. 
The Eight Brothers are of moderate height, rocky and 
barren. Cape Bab-el-Mandeb (125 40“ N. Lat.) projects a 
great way from the main land, which here is low, 60 
that when seen from a distance it has the appearance of 
an island It rises to no great height, but is rocky and 
scragzy on its southern side, and extremely barren, 

Babelthuap, (CiC. The largest of the 
Pelew Islands, in the Pacific ; circumf. about 50 m.; Lat. 
7° 30’ N.; Lon. 1349 40’ t. 

Ba'ber, (or “tHe Tian, “) the historical surname of 
ZEHIR-ED-DIN-MOHAMMED, the conqueror of Hindostan 
and founder of the so-called Mogul dynasty. B. was of 
mixed Turkish and Mongol origin, being descended from 
Timour the Great on the father’s side, and from Genghis 
Khan on the mother's. In feeling, as in personal charac- 
teristics, he was a Tartar (Turk), and often in his memoirs 
speaks most contemptuously of Mongols or Moguls. Yet 
Hindoo ignorance has designated the throne which he 
established in India, as that ofthe Great Mogul (Mongol). 
Baber was B. on 14th Feb., 1483, and at the aye of 12, on his 
father’s death, ascended the insecure throne of Ferghana 
in Turkestan; soon after he was attacked on all sides by 
his uncles und other neighboring princes, which obliged 
him, in histurn, to assume the aggressive. Accordingly, 
at the age of 15, B. seized on Samarcand, the capital of 
Timour, but while thus engaged, a revolution at home 
deprived him of his sovereignty. After many years of an 
adventurous aud romantic career, he-raised an army, 
entered Hindostan, and was met by Ibrahim the rul- 
ing sultan of that country. The two armies fought the 
battle of Paniput, which decided the fute of India, on the 
21st April, 1525. B., with his army of 12,000 men, com- 
pletely overthrew that of Ibrahim, numbering 100,000, 
and entered Delhi in triumph. Difficulties and fresh 
foes had still to be encountered and mastered, but in the 
battle of Sakri, in Feb., 1527, B. utterly defeated the 
opposing Hindovo princes, and then proclaimed himself 
padishah or emperor of Hindostan. After a rule of 4 
years, he D. near Agra, on 20th Dec., 1530.—B. was a 
man of noble character, simple in his habits, and a lover 
of nature and of literature. His Memoirs, written by 
himself, were translated by Leyden and Erskine, and 
published in London in 1826. 

Babeuf, or Ba’boeuf, (ba’buf.) Francois Nort, a 
French writer and political theorist, B. at St. Quentin, 
1764. He was one of the earliest and fiercest partisans of 
the first French revolution, and defended and propagated 
its most incendiary principles ina journal called Le Tribun 
du Peuple, founded in 1794, in which he wrote under the 
psendonym of “ Caius Gracchus,” taking for his motto the 
maxim of Rousseau. that “ the end of society is the public 
good.” In this publication he promulgated the doctrines 
of absolute equality, which he soon after endeavored to 
reduce to practice. In- March, 1796. B. and his clique 
formed themselves into a secret committee of the Se 
du Pantheon, a society supposed to number about 16,000 
members. Plans were formed by this body to seize Paris, 
which might probably have been successful, but being 
betrayed by one of their number, the chief leaders were 
arrested and brought to trial. This trial lasted for 3 
months, at the close of which, on 24th May, 1707, B. and 
Darthé, a fellow-conspirator, were condemned to death ; 
upon sentence being pronounced, however, they stabbed 
themselves in the very presence of the judges, and, like 
Robespierre, were dragged in an expiring state to the 
scaffold, 25th May. 

Ba'bery, n. Fivery to please a babe.— Sidney. 

Babia’na, n. (Bot.) A genus of Cape plants, order 
driducræ. It derives its singular name from Bubianer, 
by which the Dutch colonists call these plants, because 
their round subterranean stems are greedily eaten by 
baboons. It differs from Gladiolus in its round, leather- 
costed seeds, and in the flowers having the tube of Java; 
and from Ixia in their having the irregular timb, of 
Gladiolus. Fourteen or fifteen species are known, among 
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which are some of the handsomest of the Cape bulbous 
plants, as they are commonly, though incorrectly, called. 

Bab'illard. n. (Z4/.) The French name of the Bub 
bler.— See u,. 

Babille' ment. n. [From ha-ba, the earliest infantile 
attempt at talking. —babbling.} Loquaci: y. 

Babine Republic, or Ry spubucs Bryipsis. ( Hist.) 
The name of a so-called society established in Poland in 
the I4th century. It was founded ky a noble hamed 
Psomka, belonging to the court of Sigismund, in concert 
with Peter Cussovius, bailiff of Lublin. Its charac- 
teristics extended toGermany, where it was denominated 
The Order or Society of Fools.— See FOOLS, OKDER or. 

Babington, AON. an English gentleman who was 
distinguished by his attachment to the cuuse of the un- 
fortunate Mary, Queen of Scots. He was a wealthy 
landed proprictor in Derbyshire, and a zealous Roman 
Catholic. Having in conjunction with others entered 
into a conspiracy for tle liberation of Mary, und the as- 
sassination of Queen Elizabeth, he was arrested. tried, 
found guilty, and finully executed, on the 20th Sept., 

586. 

Bab ingtonite. n. (Min.) A triclinic mineral; lustre 
Vitreous; color dark, greenish-black; faintly translu- 
cent; fracture imperfectly couchoidal; sp. gr. 335-337; 
comp. Silica 50-1, sesquio vide of iron 11-1, protoxide of 
iron 10-0, protoxide of manganese 74, lime 214 = 100, 
B.B. it fusea at 27 toa black magnetic globule. In the 
U. States it is said to coat crystals of felspar, at Gouver- 
neur, St. Lawrence co., N. Y.— Dana. 

B&b'ism, n. Under this name a new religion, first 
arising in Persia about thirty years ago, has made im- 
mense strides among the peoples of Eastern Asia, as 
well as penetrated into India and Turkey; founded on 
elevated principles of morality, it offers a direct con- 
trast to the Mohammedan doctrines. The founder of 
this modern faith, named Mirza-Ali-Mohammed, was a 
youth of eighteen, born at Shiraz, of parents in the 
middle class of society. Possessed of some education, 
Mirza in early youth made a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
where it is supposed his mind received such new im- 
pressions as to cause him to conceive the idea of sub- 
stituting for Islamism another and more progressive 
form of religion, Accordingly he, about the year 1°43, 
on his return from the holy city, composed and pub- 
licly read a first commentary on the “Sourat” of the 
Koran, called Joseph, which made a deep impression 
upon his auditory. His discourses did not directiy 
impeach Mohammedan doctrines, although he vaguely 
and adroitly sapped their very foundations by contrast- 
ing their teachings with the lamentably irreligious and 
immoral state of humanity at large. The new relig- 
ious system thus outlined made num berless proselytes, 
and the fame of Ali-Mohanimed penetrated all Persia. 
His eloquence was both brilliant and convincing — 80 
much so, indeed, a8 to arrest the attention, and excite 
the admiration even of Mussulmen the most bigoted. 
Assuming a title of apostolic import, Ali next declared 
himself to be the Bab, i.e. the “door,” by which alone it 
was possible to enter the presence of God. The ortho- 
dox Moslems, incited by the priesthood, strove to sum- 
marily extinguish the new doctrine, but their designs 
were arrested by the Shah, who adopted a temporizing 

olicy, either through a fear of popular tumults or 

ecause he himself secretly favored Babism. His con- 
verts daily increasing, and in large numbers, Ali-Mo- 
hammed soon declared himself to be, not the Bâb, as 
he had before believed, but the Point, that is, the 
generator of truth, a divine presence, an embodied 
Manifestation of omnipotence. He now dispatched 
missionaries far and wide to extend the propaganda of 
the new faith. One of these was a young and beautiful 
female, who quitted her home and family to publicly 
preach the tenets she had espoused, denounce polygamy, 
and taboo the use of the veil by her sex. The death 
ef the Persian Shah, Mohammed, was an inauspicious 
event for the Babists. His successor, Nasr-ed-Deen, 
discountenanced their doctrines, so that they rose in 
insurrection against his government. That revolt 
was suppressed, not without taxing, however, the 
utmost powers of the executive. Still Babism flour- 
ished; it was therefore deemed necessary to strike at 
the root of the so-called heresy in the person of the 
Bab himself. The latter therenpon was arrested, and, 
heavily ironed, was, with two of his disciples, taken to 
Tabreez, where they were brought up for trial before a 
tribunal of state. When before his judges, the Bab 
sustained a severe examination at their hands, refuted 
the arguments urged against him, and also exposed the 
falsity of the cardinal principles of the Islamitic creed. 
Refusing to return to the orthodox faith, the Báb was, 
with his companions, then condemned to death, and 
they suffered martyrdom accordingly, iu 1850.—BAbism, 
however, was not uprooted by the death of its prophet, 
inasmuch as the devotees of the religion elected a suc- 
cessur to him, one Mirza-Yahara, a youh of sixteen, 
who assumed the title of Hezret-?-Ezel, or “Eternal 
Highness.” In 1852, an attempt made by the Babists 
to assassinate the Shah, was the cause of fresh arrests 
and the infliction of further death-penalties among these 
roligionists. Among the sufferers on t occasion was 
the young female apostle before mentioned; she died 
with fortitude, and maintained to the last the infalli- 
bility of the faith she had so enthusiastically embraced, 
Since that period BAabism has made further progress, 
but its adherents maintain their faith in secret, fearing 
to incur new persecution by overt profession of it. At 
the present day, therefore, it is believed that Babism 
obtains among «ll classes of society in Persia, and 
among all religious sects, excepting the Nossayrii 
and the Christians. Its professors write much, and 
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their works—which are widely but secretly dis- 
seminated—are eagerly read and esteemed as fresh 
polemical evidences against the old Mohammedan 
orthodoxy. — The rapid expansion of Babism is cer 
tainly an extraordinary fact, and it appears the more 
Bo if we consider, that, in the first BAb's lifetime, 
very many of the professors of the new religion, 
even among its most convinced and devoted sectaries, 
never personally knew their prophet, and do not seem 
to have conceived it of vital importance to receive his 
instructions orally. The success of Babixm must there- 
fore be looked for in n study of its doctrines, and their 
comparative superiority over Mohammedanism.—In 
1848, Ali Mohammed, the Bab, digested his tenete in a 
book to which he gave the name of Biyyan (the Exposi- 
tion), that is to say, an elucidation of all that it is im- 
portint to know. It is from this work that we shall 
endeavor to give a succinct idea, or rationale, of the 
theory of Babism, setting aside all ite mystical forme, 
adapted to Oriental taste, but which possess no interest 
for us. — There is but one God, immutable, eternal; He 
is withouta fellow.” This is th. Mussulman formula, but 
with a different meaning. By it the Moslems under- 
stand that Christ is not God, and that the divine essence, 
concentrated in itself, is an absolute unity: whereas, 
Babism means only that there are not two distinet Gods; 
and it is easy to see that it conceives divine unity as a 
thing very different from a sell-concentrated individual- 
ity. God is essentially Creator beewuse He is the Life, be- 
cause He expands it, and that the only method of expand- 
ing lite is to create. All the attributes of excellence that 
we may imagine belong to God ; but, in the act of creating, 
He makes use of only seven of them, viz., strength, 
power, volition, action, condescension, glory, and rev- 
elution, God may, at His will, either partially or 
wholly communicate His attributes without diminu- 
tion of His divinity, but that which emanates from 
Him cannot convey the smallest portion of the divine 
emanation; and this is the difference between God and 
His creature. But the creature, who’ is not God, from 
not possessing the plenitude of His attributes, and, above 
all, that of expansion, is not, nevertheless, entirely sep- 
arate from God, from whom he came, because there is 
nothing out of Him,“ - and God says Himself, “In truth, 
O my creature, thou art Myself!“ and further, “all 
that which has the > of a thing is a part of the 
creation, and there is nothing intermediate between 
that thing and Me;“ so that all which exists, all possess- 
ing a shape, all that bears a name, is in God, emanated 
from Him, but inferior to Him, less powertul and less 
complete, a mere accidental being that has position only 
in time and space. “At the day of the last judgment 
everything will be annihilated, save the divine nature.“ 
That is to say, all the imperfections resulting from the 
fact of emanation, or separation, although but tempo- 
rary, from the pure essence,—and it is in this that we 
must look for the causes of wrong-loing in this world,— 
shall disappear in the day of the last judgment, and 
God will draw unto Him all that which is from Him.— 
From this brief analysis, it results that the God of Bâb- 
isn. is not a new personification of the Almighty, but 
rather the God of the Chaldwan and Alexandrian schools 
of philosophy, of the Mystics, and, in short, of all the 
varieties of Oriental religious speculation. He is not 
the God of the Pentateuch, but He is veritably the God 
of the Gemara and the Talmud; not Him that Islamism 
has endeavored to define from its deductions from Mo- 
ses and Christ; but, undoubtedly, He is the God of all 
the philosophers, and critics produced by the Islamitice 
schools. Babism has done nothing more than draw 
this God out of past obscurity, and restore and present 
Him. But this has been performed in a manner not 
wanting in amplitude and strength. The Bab did not 
assert that he was introducing a new conception of the 
Divinity, as the only true one, nor that he was able to 
give a full and entire definition of the Creator. He said 
that he, himself, was a new step to the knowledge of 
the divine nature; that all prophets have said more 
than their predecessors were entitled to do; that his 
mission was to be more complete and extended than that 
of Mohammed, who had been more realistic in his apos- 
tleship than Jesus, who, in his time, had surpassed all 
his predecessors, But the Bâb adds, that we ought not 
to flutter ourselves with the idea of a possible advance- 
ment into the Knowledge of God; for He will remain 
unknown till the day of the last judgment. Conse- 
quently, to devote one's life to this chimera, is not the 
aim that man ought to propose to himself. To obey 
God, to love Him, to aspire to Him: these things are 
those which he ought to do, instead of trying to pene- 
trate into mysteries inconsistent with his human state, 
God will never ask for an account of our endeavors at 
knowledge in that matter; therefore, it behoves man 
to direct his mind and moral strength to other and more 
fruitfal subjects, That which is unve: of futurity is 
enough for the want of every period, Now—and this is 
one of the most original features of the new ereed—the 
ab, while being the prophet for this time, and all-pow- 
erful as he may be, is, in reality, only a part, and not 
the whole of the actual prophetizing entity, The cabal- 
istic number of Babism is 19; and the unity of the 
prophecy requires 19 personal manifestations, of which 
the vis the Pant, These IS manitestations, which, 
with the Bab, will constitute the prophetic number, are 
not inferior to him, becuuse no relations of superiority 
and inferiority exist in the nature of God; but they have 
other and lesser things to accomplish; Wherefore he is the 
Pant, i.e. the centre, apex, or light of the new proph- 
ecy. Now, what is the effeet produced by death amoug 
the members possessing in common the prophetic a fjia- 
tus? It is this: The Bab suffers martyrdom, whereupon 
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the essence of prophecy departing from him is trans- 
fused into the spirit of one of the remaining prophets, 
who therefore, in Ads turn, becomes the * Point,” and so 
preserves the unity intact. After the death of the first Bab 
the power of the I int. iu the unity of 19, was transmitted 
to the Mernal Hig ness. — We now come to the last im- 
portant feature of Babism, which is, that the Bab, and the 
unity of which he is the Point, do not, in themselves, 
constitute a definite revelation; aud the founder of 
Babism has been very anxious to make this clearly 
known. The B yyun, being the Holy Book par ercel- 
lence, ought necessarily to be constituted in the divine 
number; or, in other words, in the number 19. There- 
fore, ov this principle, it is divided into 19 distinct uni- 
ties or chapters, which are again sub-divided, each inte 
19 paragraphs, Of these 19 unities, II unly have been 
written by the Bab, the 8 remaining being left for the 
true and great revelator, who will complete the doctrine, 
and to whom the Bab is, what John the Baptist was to 
Christ. The Båb's own doctrine is merely transitional, 
serving to prepare men for what will come later; it 
opens the way, it is tentative, bat it is not conclusive. | 
For instance, the Bab abolishes the ah, or mode of 
turning to a certain point of the horizon, adopted by | 
both Moslems and Jews, when praying; and it can 
be surmised that neither Mecca nor Jerusalem have 
any particular devotional attraction fur the Bibists 
But he does pot substitute a new Killah in place of 
the one he has abolished, and declares that in this mat- 
ter he has nothing to command, it being a question 
which the future revelator will himself decide upon, — 
Marriage is considered by Ali Mohammed as a thing of 
the highest importance, not from the Mohammedan 
point of view, which considers it merely with regard to 
the propagation of descendants, hut taking a loftier 
sight, the reformer's aim is to constitute family ties, the 
great desideratum of Asiatic society, where they exist 
only in exceptional cases. Upon a man being first 
married, the Bab will tolerate his taking a second 
wife, but he does not urge or command the so doing; o~ 
the contrary, such is his manifest repugnance to poly z 
amy, that Babists hesitate to use the toleration permit- 
ted them concerning a duality of wives. Concubinage 
is absolutely forbidden. The Bâb has taken another 
step toward civilizing the East, by forbidding divorce, 
which is the greatest social disease of the Persian people. 
The facility for discarding a wife at any moment, and 
under the most trifling pretext, has done even more than 
polygamy for degrading women, and has so depraved 
society as to make a trne and lasting union almost an 
impossibility. Itis, indeed, in Persia, a rare occurrence | 
to find a woman of 22 to 24 years of age, who has not 
already had two or three husbands,— To conclude, what 
is little less important is, that the Bab has forbidden 
the use of the veil, which isolates women from the 
amenities of social life, and covers an existence of in- 
trizue, indecorum, and disorder. | 
Bûb'ist, n. A follower of the doctrines of the “Bab.” | 
A devotee of Bintse, q. v. | 
Bab'lah, n. (CM.) Fus brown fruit or seed of the Mi-| 
mosa Arabica, or M. cinerea, from India and Senegal. It) 
contains gallic and tannic acids, and is used in calico print- 
ing to givedifferentshades of brown with an alum mordant. 
Ba n. n. Fr. babown; It. babuino.) (Zu.) The 
common name of the Cynocephalus, a genus of quadru- 
mana which forms the last link that unites the Simiadæ 
with quadrupeds; comprising a | fierve, and formi- 
dable race of animals, who, though they in a slight degite 
partake of the human conformation, as seenin the orang- 
outang, &c., are in their habita, propensities, and dispo- 
sitions the very reverse of gentleness and docility. in 
Apes and other quadrumana which have the head and face 
round, the nose is fat, and the nostrils are situated about 
half-way between the mouth and the eyes; but in the #. 
this organ is prolonged uniformly with the jaws, and the 
nostrils open at the end of it, exactly as in the dog. In 
short, the most distinctive peculiarity of the genus is the 
marked resemblance which the head and face of these 
animals bear to a large dog. They have, moreover, long 
and truncate muzzles, cheek pouches, tails, and sharp 
claws. Yet, notwithstanding this close approximation 
to the shape of the dog's head, the form and position of 
the eyes. combined with the similarity of the arma and 
hands, give to these creatures a resemblance to humanity 
as striking as itis humbling and disgusting. — Possess- 
ing strength, furnished with dangerous natural weapons, 
aud being wild, restless, and impetuous, this animal, in 
its native hgnuts, proves itself to be one of the most for- 
midable of the savage race; nor can it be restrained, even 
when in confinement, any longer than coercion is con- 
tinued: allowed to have its own will, its savage nature 
gains the ascendency, aud its actions are gratuitously 
cruel, mischievous, and destructive. But there is nothing 
so revolting as their lascivious habits, which they in- 
dulge to such a degree that it is unsafe and highly im- 
proper for females to visit exhibitions of animals where 
these beasts form apart of the number. In their native 
hanots they subsist on roots and berries, and partly on 
egas, insects, and scorpions; but in cultivated districts 
they make incursions into the fields and gardens, where 
they commit the greatest depredations on the fruit and 
n. They congregate in troops, and are bold and skil- 
ful in their predatory excursions, maintaining their 
ground even aguinst large jes of men; and it is re 
marked that “a troop of them will sometimes form a 
long chain, extending from the vicinity of their ordi- 
nary habitation to the garden or field which they happen 
to be engaged in plundering, and that the produce of 
their theft is pitched from hand to hand, till it reaches 
its destination in the mountains.” The B. can never be 
said to be thoroughly tamed, how long soever his cou- 
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finement may have endured. As he advances in age, all | Bab’ylon, (Anc. Geog.) The chief city of Babylonia, q. 


his worst qualities become more strongly developed, and 
the expression of Lin physiognomy bears ample testimony 
to the fiereeness and brutality of his disposition, Thel 
common Baboon, C. papio, is a native of the coast of 
Guinea, and is the one most commonly exhibited by itin- 
erant sbowmen. Its appearance is at once grotesque and 
formidable; its nervous limbe and compressed form indi- 
cate great force and agility; the anterior parts especially 
being extremely strong and muscular, It isef a uniforin 
yelluwish-brown color, with a shade of light red upon 
the head, shoulders, and extremities: the fice, ears, wud 
hands naked, and entirely black. The checks are con- 
siderably swollen below the eyes; after which the face 
contracts sue, which gives the nose the appearance 
of having been broken by a violent blow, It is furnished 
with whiskers, which have a backward direction, but do! 
not conceal the ears, While young, this Baboon ia gentle 
aud familiar; but as it approaches adult age, it diaplays 
all the repulsive manner, and the ferocity aml intractalil- 
ity common to the rest of ite kind, The Mandrill, or varie 
gated Baboon, C. maimon, is the most remarkable of the | 
whole genua for brilliancy and variety of color, while for | 
size it is unequalled by any other baboon, its height when | 
standing upright being upwards of five feet, The limbs | 
are large and muscular, the boly thick and robust; the 
head large, face long, scarcely any forehead, and the snout | 
ending abruptly; the eyes small and deeply sunk in the! 
head; the check-Lones enormously wollen, and marked 
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v., on the Euphrates, and on the site of which the 

ern town of Hillah an cupies a small part. Its original 
foundation is described under the word Baszt. With 
this coincided many ancient traditions, while some 
speak of Semiramis as the founder. and others of Nebu» 
chaduezzar, These accounts may all be reconciled, by 
supposing that Semiramis rebuilt the ancient city, and 
that Nebuchadnezzar afterwards greatly enlarged and 
adorned it. Herodotus, who visited B, says it was the 
most celebrated city of Assyria, The kings of the country 
made it their residence after the destruction of Nineveh. 
The city, situated in a great plain, was of a square form, 
each side 120 stadia in length, which makes the circuit 
480 stadia, It was so magnificent that none could be 
compared with it. It was, moreover, encom with 
a wide ditch, deep, and full of water. this 
there was a wall, 50 royal cubits thick, and 200 high. 
As soon as the earth was dug out to form the ditch, 
it was made inte bricks, which were burnt in fur- 
naces, Hot bitumen was used to cement them together, 
and at every thirty layers of bricks a layer of reeds was 
placed. The sides of the ditch were first built in this 
manner, and then the walls above them; and upon the 
edges of the wall they erected buildings, with only one 
chamber, each 7 the other, between which there 
Was space enough left for a chariot with four horses, 
In the wall there were a hundred gates made of 

as well as the jambs and lintels. ne Euphrates runs 
through the city, and divides it into two parts. Each 
wall forms an elbow, or angle on the river, at which 
point a wall of baked bricks commences, and the two 
sides of the river are lined with them. The houses were 
built of three and fonr stories. The streets were atraight, 
and intersected by others which med on the river, 
Opposite the end of the streets small gates of brass were 
formed in the walls which lined the river. By these 
gates there was a descent to the river, and there were 
as many gates as there were transverse streets. The 
external wall served for defence; there was also an 
internal wall which was not less strong, but narrower. 
B. was taken by Tiglath-Pileser I., of Assyria, about B. €. 
1110, and by Cyrus, about B. c. 550 (538, according to the 
best authorities). During the present century, many en- 
terprising travellers, among whom may be mentioned 
Rich, Ker, Porter, Layard, Fraser, Chesney. Botta, Loftus, 
and Rawlinson, have, by their explorations among the 
ruins of the ancient city, thrown considerable light upon 
the history of B.— Bee BABYLONIA, and BABYLONIAN 
ARCHITECTURE. See also HANGING GARDENS, 


with several deep furrows of violet-blne, parple, and sear-| Bab‘ylon, in New York, a thriving village of Suffolk 


let: and the muzzle and lips large and protuberant. The | 
hair of the forehead and temples rises in a remarkable | 
manner into a pointed form, which gives the head a tri-| 


cu, near South Bay, 35 m. from New Vork city. It has 
two churches two schools. It is much resorted 
to by New-Yorkers during summer. 


angular appearance; and a small pointed orange-yellow | Baby lo‘nia, the history ofthe Babylonian and Assyrian 


beard adorns the chin. Round the back of the neck the 
hair is long, and inclines forward, somewhat in the man- 
ner of a wreath. On the loins the skin is almost bare 
and of a violet-Llue color, gradually altering Into a bright} 
blood-red, which is more conspicnous on the hinder parts, 
where it surrounds the tail, which is very short, and 
generally carried erect. In most of ite habits the Mau- 
drill resembles the other Baboons, especially in its grow- 
ing more morose as it advances in age, and in becoming 
offensively libidinous. — The Derrias, C. hamadryas, in- 
habits the mountains of Arabia and Abyssinia, and was 
probably the species known to the ancients, and senlo- 
tured on Egyptian monuments, It measures upward of 
4 feet when standing erect. The face is extremely long, 
and of a dirty flesh-color, with a lighter ring surround- 
ing the eyes. The general color of the hair fs a mixture 
of light green and cinereous. While young, it is gentle 
and playful, but as soon ns it has arrived at amature age, 
it becomes sulky and malicious. —The Chacma, or 
faced baboon, C porcarius, nearly equal in size, and much 
superior in strength, to a common mastiff, inhabits the 
mountains in the neighborhood of the Cape of Good Hope, 
associates in families more or less numerous, and oc- 
casionally levies contributions on the gardens of Cape 
Town, which it performs in a very adroit and regular 
manner.— There are several other species which our 
limits forbid us to more than merely mention; as, the 
Drill, the Wood-baboon, the Pigtail, the Crested, the Fel- 
low, the Cinereous, Ae. 


Babuyanes, -b ue or MADJICOSIMA ĪSLANDE, 


a number of islands lying about 30 m. N. of Luzon, and 
. considered the most northern of the Philip- 
pines. They are subject to the Loo-Choo islands; aggre- 
gate „ abont 12,000, Lat. 18° 58’ to 19° 42’ N.; Lon. 
121° 15’ to 122° 5% E. 


Bu by. n. A little babe; an infant or young child of 


either sex;— synonymous with Henk, Q. v. 


The bahy beats the nurse, and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum.” —Shaka. 


—A doll; a small image or effigy of an infant, for girls to 


play with. 
“And it was the part of children to fall out about babies." — Bacon. 


— ad. Like a baby, or young child; pertaining to an infant. 
v. d. To treat or caress like a young child. 

Ba by hood, n. State of being n baby. 

Baby- house, n. A place for children’s dolls and dolls’ 


furniture. 


Ba'byish, a. Like a baby; childish, 
Ba'byishness, n. The characteristic quality of a 


baby: childishness. 


Bu by iam. n. State of being babyish ; babyhood. (u) 
Hu by- jumper. n. A frameand seat su 


nded from 
theceiling by some elastic medium, and so disposed that 
a baby may be secured in it, and allowed to jump up 
and down, It is so constructed as to render the child's 
falling an impossibility. 


empires is much blended together. These empires, 
whether distinct or united, possessed in very early times 
two vast cities: Babylon on the Euphrates, and Nineveh 
on the Tigris. The country on the Ti was called 
Asryria ; that on the Euphrates, ; and the 
large intervening space was commonly termed 
mia, or between therivers ;” and this, omens B. 
seemed to be what is meant in Scripture by the lund of 
Shinar, The Rev. G. Rawlinson classes it fourth of “the 
five great monarchies of the Kast,” and from his valuable 
work, published in 1865, the following chronology has 
been compiled.—s, c. 1723, Babylon is 3 by the 
Assyrians ;—1150-1130, Nebuchadnezzar I., king of Baby- 
lon, leads two expeditions into Assyria during the reign 
of Asshur-ris-ilim ; —880, the Assyrian monarch Assbur- 
idanni-pal invades B. and rebuilds meege Diyaleh ;— 
850, Shalmaneser II. of Assyria enters capital and 
establishes his sovereignty over the native king; — 750, 
about the middle of the Sth cent. B. c., B. regained its 
independence, but was split up into numerous petty 
States; — 7 7, Nabonassar establishes his authority in 
Babylon ;—625, Nal , Viceroy of B., revolts 
Assyria, and establishes an independent — 1 
Nebuchadnezzar invades Palestine, besieges Tyre, 
conquers Jehoiachin, king of Judah, whom he carries 
away captive (2 Kings xxiv. 1-7); —539, Cyrus king of 
Persia invades B., defeats Nabonadius, who seeks Nr 
in Borsippa, leaving Babylon under the government of 
his son, Belshazzar ; — 538, (or, according to some, 550.) 
Cyrus having turned the waters of the from 
their course, enters Babylon during a festival, 
and massacres Belshazzar and a large number of the in- 
habitants. B. is annexed to the Persian empire—The 
archeological remains of Babylon, excepting those of 
theirarchitecture, are but few in number, and ofa nature 
that tends to throw but little light npon the manners 
and customs of a people that once held nant 
sway among the nations of the Kast. From the want 
of stones for building, few monumental records remain 
to the t day, with the exception of those that lie 
Darios in the mag ae of 6 

nt t the stately palaces temples of 

t. ks have been 4 bearing names and 

inscriptions, and carved writings on tablets and circular 
pillars, in cuneiform, or wedge-shaped characters, which, 
when deciphered, afford scanty landmarks of the history 
of the dynasty during a long series of years, From these 
inscriptions, it has been ascertained that the Babylonians 
belonged to the Semitic — of nations, speaking 
an Aramaic dialect which much resembled the Syriac. 
The apt detent like the Assyrians, attained a eo ag 
dey of civilization, which brought about their ruin, 
by inducing habits of pride, effeminacy, and luxury. The 
governen was conducted by viceroys, called satraps. 

hey carried on an extensive trade by land and sea, and 
Babylon itself was famous for the manufacture of richly 
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‘ed cloths and carpets. Tres were an idolatrous people, 
chiefly worshipping Baal, and the goddess Baaltis, whose 
rites were similar to those performed in honor of As- 
tarte, the goddess of the Phoenicians. The Chaldwans 
formed a separate section of the nation, resembling the 
Levites among the Jews; and to this body belonged the 
especial care of education and religion.—See BAD. 

Babylonian, (iib-e-lo/ne-an,) a. Pertaining to Bab- 
ylon or Babylonia. 

B. Ancuitecturs. The ruins of Babylon do not show 
any example of one entire building. Architectural com- 
binations, with all their details, as in Egyptian, Grecian, 
and Roman architecture, cannot therefore be ascertained. 
The great Temple of Belus, (see BABEL) as described in 
general terms by Herodotus, would havea pyrami.ial form, 
and would be similar, in some respects, to the Hindoo 
temple at Tanjore, and the great Mexican temples, which, 
in the opinion of Mr. Maurice, are copies of the Temple 
of Belus.—Buttresses and pilasters were component parts 
of B. buildings, which were sometimes decorated with 
niches; the edifices generally were of bricks, either dried 
in the sun, or burned in a kiln or furnace. Tiles were also 

nted and glazed for the purpose of decorating build- 
ngs. and a very fine sort of brick was employed to case 
thick walls built of common bricks or rubbish. These 
bricks were impressed with characters. The clay of which 
they were formed ap to have been mixed up with 
chopped straw or . When baked or dry, they were 
laid in hot bitumen, sometimes in clay-mortar, and some- 
times also in a fine lime-mortar. In the bridge over the 
Buphrates, the ruins of which are extant, hewn stones 
were employed for the piers, and were firmly connected 
with iron and lead. They had no idea of constructing a 
coffer~iam ; and, therefore, to lay the foundations of the 
piers, Nitocris turned the course of the river and laid 
the bed dry. On the piers, rectangular beams of wood 
were placed horizontally. It does not appear, from the 
examinations of those modern travellers who have taken 
the greatest pains to ascertain the fact, that the Baby- 
lonians understood the principle of the arch. That their 
edifices were highly decorated, there can be no doubt. 
The palace was surrounded by three vast walls, the ex- 
ternal wall being 60 stadia in circuinference, the second 
40, and the third 30 stadia, which Diodorus informs us 
were ornamented with animals in relief, resembling life, 
richly painted in their natural colors on the bricks of 
which they were composed, and afterwards burnt in. 
(Diod. Sic. lib. ii.) Statues were also employed. Semi- 
Tamis, (about 2,000 years B. O.,) is said to have made a 
tunnel under the Euphrates. This tunnel, according to 
Diodorus, (whose authority is but limited,) was made as 
a vaulted passage, not by digging under the bed of the 
river. but by turning its course. It served as a communi- 
cation between one palace and the other, which were 
built, according to the same authority, at each end of 
the bridge — After the temple of Belus, the most inter- 
esting part of the ruins of Babylon is the mound of the 
Kasr, supposed to be the site of the great palace of Ne- 
nezzar. It is an irregular square of about 700 


Fig. 258. 
NORTH FACE OF THE KASR OR PALACE OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 
(From Rich's Memoir on Babylon.) 


yards each way, and apparently chiefly formed of the 
old palace-platform, on which are still standing certain 
portions of the ancient palace or“ Kasr.” The walls are 
of pale yellow burnt bricks of excellent quality, laid in 
fine lime cement. No plan of the palace is to be made 
out from the existing remains, which ure tossed in ap- 
parent confusion on the highest point of the mound, 

Babylon’‘ic, Babylon ical. a. Pertaining to Baby- 
lon; or after the fashion of Babylonia. 

—Tumaltuons; disorderly. 

Babylo’nish, a. Relating to Babylon. 

Captivity. This captivity, foretold by Isaiah (xxxix. 
6). and Jeremiah (xxv. 9-11), lasted from B. c. 604 to B. o. 
536. It commenced under Jehoiakim (2 Chron. xxxvi. 
9, 10), and terminated with the decree issued by Cyrus, 
granting permission to the Israelites to return to their 
country. The Jews were not in a state of intolerable 
servitude during this period, but many of them rose to 
offices of high standing and honor in the court of Baby- 
Jon, as may be learned from the histories of Daniel, Es- 
ther. Mordecai, and others -S BABYLONIA, JERUSALEM. 

Bab’ylonite, n. The arrow-hended or cuneiform Baby- 
lonish characters of inscription. 

Babyrou'ssa, n. (Zosl.) The Sus babyroussa is a spe- 
cies of wild hog which inhabits the woods of Java, Cele- 
bes, &c. It is sometimes called the Horned hog, from the 
great length and curved form of its upper tusks, which 
pierce through the upper lip and grow upward and back- 
ward like the horns of the Ruminantia. 
likewise called the Stag-boar, from its more slender pro- 
portions and longer limbs compared with other species 


It has been 
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of the same genus. Its food is vegetable, and its flesh, 
according to travellers, is superior to dairy-fed pork. 


Fig. 259. — BABYROUSSA, (Horned Hog of Java.) 


Ba’byship, n. The state or condition of a baby. 

Bac, Bacx. u. [Fr. bac, a ferry-boat; Du. bak, tray, bowl.) 
A large tub or vessel into which the wort, &c. is drawn 
for the purpose of cooling, straining, mixing, &c. It has 
different names, according to its position and use; as, 
under-back, jack-back, spirit-back, wash-back— Ure. 

—A broad, flat-bottomed boat, or barge, employed for con- 
veying horses, cattle, carriages, &c. over a ferry; it is 
hauled from one side to the other by means of a rope 
stretched across. 

Ba‘ea, u. [Heb., weeping, lamentation.] ( Scrip.) A valley 
somewhere in Palestine, through which the exiled Psalm- 
ist sees in a vision the pilgrims passing in their march 
toward the sanctuary of Jehovah at Zion. (Ps. Ixxxiv. 6.) 

Bac‘alar, a town of Yucatan, Central America, 80 m. 
from Belize; pop. about 5,000, chiefly Indians. 

Bac’alhito, an island off the S. E. coast of Newfoundland; 
Lat. 48° Y N.; Lon. 52° 52/ W. It is high, about 4 m. 
long, and 114 broad, and about 1 m. from the main- 
land. 

Bac’ea, n. [Lat.] (Bot.) The technical name by which 
botanists distinguish the fruit, commonly called a berry. 
The term, nevertheless, is restricted to those fruits only 
which have a thin skin, are pulpy internally, and have 
several seeds finally lying loose in the pulpy mass: such 
are the gooseberry, currant, grape, potato-fruit, &c. 
When a fruit has only a fleshy rind, without any internal 
pulpiness, as in the Capsicum, it is not called a berry, but 
a berried capsule. 

Baccalau’reate, n. Fr. baccalaureat ; N. Lat. bacca- 
laurea'us, from baccalaureus, a bachelor of arts, from Lat. 
bacca lauri, bay-berry, from the custom of a bachelor 
being crowned with a garland of bay-berries.] The degree 
of B. A. or Bachelor of Arts, the first or lowest academ- 
ical degree conferred by universities in the United States, 
England, and France. 

—a. Pertaining or relating to a Bachelor of Arts. 

Baceara, (ba‘ka-ra,) n. [Fr.] (Games.) A French game 
of cards which somewhat resembles Jansquenet. It offers 
no intricacies, and its only interest depends on the money 
at stake. At the head of a long table, divided into 2 parts 
by a line drawn lengthwise, a person, who is called the 
banker, sits with several packs of cards in his hands. 
The players, or, more properly speaking, the bettors, stand 
around. The banker draws cards, putting one for, the 
bettors on the right, another for himself on the left; 
and the party wins whose card or cards bring 9 points, 
or the nearest number to it; each party having, of course, 
the privilege of calling for supplementary cards to im- 
prove his number. 

Bac’carat, a town of France, dep. of Meurthe, 15 m. 
from Luneville; pop 4,216. 

Bac’cate, a. | Lat. baccatus, from Lat. bacca, berry.] 
(Bot.) Having a pulpy nature like a berry. 

Bac’cated, a. Having many berries, 

Bac’chanal, Bacchana’‘lian, n. prat Bacchus ; 
Gr. Bucchos, the god of wine.) One who indulges in 
drunken revels; a drunkard; n bacchant. 

—a. Revelling in intemperate drinking; riotous; noisy. 

Bacehana'lianly, adv. In the manner of bac- 
chanals, 

Bacehnnals, Bacchana lia, n. pl. ( Myth.) Feasts 
held in honor of Bacchus, and said by Herodotus to have 
been of Egyptian origin, (see Dionysia;) these, as prac- 
tised at Rome and in other parts of Italy, led to such 
abuses, that they were suppressed by a decree of the 
senate, B. c. 186. This decree, engraved upon a brazen 
table, was discovered at Buri in 1640, and is preserved in 
the imperial collection at Vienna. 

Baechant’, n. lat. bacchans, p. pr. of bacchart, to cele- 
brate the festival of Bacchus.] A priest of Bacchus, 

A bacchanal; a reveller: a drunkard. 

Bacchante’, n. [Fr.] A priestess of Bacchus.— A fe- 
male bacchanal. 

Bacchantes, (bdk-dn'tes,) n. pl. [Lat.] (i.) Priest- 
esses of Bacchus, represented at the celebration of their 
orgies as almost naked, with garlands of ivy, a thyrsus, 
and dishevelled hair. Their looks are wild, and, uttering 
frantic cries, they clash various musical instruments to- 
gether. They are also called Thyades and Mænads. 

Bacchiglione, (bi kre/-ye’o-nai,) a navigable river of 
Upper Italy, rising in Vicenza, and, after a course of 55 
m., falling into the lagoons of Venice. 

Bae’chius, and Bi’thus, two celebrated gladiators 
of equal age and strength; whence the proverb to ex- 
press equality, Bitius contra Bacchium, 

Bacchius, „: pl. Baccu. [Lat.; Gr. baecheios.) 
(Pros.) A foot composed of a short syllable and two 
long ones; as in dvdri. 
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Baccha'ris, n. [From Bacchus; its fragrance resem- 
bling that of wine.) A ge- 
nus of the ord. Asteraceae. 
They are shrubby plants 
with alternate leaves 
aud white flowers. The 
Groundsel-tree, B. halimi- 
Jolia, ( Fig. 200.) ina large 
rambling shrub, found 
from Maryland to Florida, 
on the sea-coast; height 8 
to 10 feet. Its white flow- 
ers, which blossom in 
Sept., have a tint of pur- 
ple, and resemble those 
of the groundsel, but are 
larger. It grows in any 
common soil that is toler- 
ably dry, and forms a 
large, loose-headed, ro- 
bust-looking bush. 

Bacchie, Bac’chi- 
eal, a. [Lat. bacchicus. 
Relating to Bacchus; use 
generally to denote jovial 
intoxication; drunken 
revelry. 

Bacchi'des, a general 
of Demetrius Soter, and 
governor of Mesoputa- 
mia, who lived in the 2d 
half of the second century 
n. CO. He invaded Judæa, 
for the purpose of reinstating Alcimeus in the priest- 
hood ; and Judas Maccabeus having attacked him with 
inferior forces, perished in the contest; B., however, was 
forced by Jonathan to quit Judæa. 

Bacchus, (bdk’kus.) (Lat.; Gr. Dionysos.) ( Myth.) The 
god of wine, born of a mortal mother, yet one of the im- 
mortal gods. The common story of the birth of Bacchus, 
his mother Semele’s fatal wish, his imprisonment in the 
thigh of his father Jupiter, and the various adventures 
attributed to him, are too well known to need descrip- 
tion; and it would take up more space than the nature 
of this work allows, to discuss the inferences drawn from 
the old traditions by modern mythologists. These de- 
ductions, and especially the description of the mystical 
character of B. as distinguished from his worship as the 
god of wine, may be seen fully developed by Creuzer 
(Symbelk, Theil AAT pp. 88; 266; pp. 31-46, whose the- 
ory, however, of the Indian origin of the Bacchic rites, 
though abundantly ingenious, does not appear to be es- 
tablished by sufficient external evidence. The southern 
coast of Thrace seems to have been the original seat of 
this religion, and it was thence introduced into Greece 
shortly after the colonization by the olians of the 
Asiatic coast of the Hellespont. The admission of the 
identity of Osiris and Dionysus by Plutarch and other 
mythological theorists, as well as Hervdotus’s simple 
statement of the assertions of the Egyptian priests to 
that effect, is no proof of the common origin of the wor- 
ship of this divinity in Egypt and Greece; but there is 
no doubt that certain modifications of the Dionysiae rites 
took place after the commencement of the intercourse 
of the Jonians with the Egyptians. — The worship of 
Bacchus is intimately connected with that of Demeter; 
under the name of lacchus he was worshipped along with 
that goddess at Eleusis, (see Demeter.) Virgil invokes 
them together (Geurgics, i. ö) as the lights of the uni- 
verse. According to the Lgyptians, they were the joint 
rulers of the world below, ( Herod. ii. ) Pindar calls 
Dionysus “ the companion of Demeter,” and in a cameo 
he is iepresented sitting by the goddess in a cbariot 
drawn by male and female centuurs,—On the form and 
dress of Bacchus almost all the ancient testimonies have 
been collected by F. G. Schön in an ingenious disserta- 
tion on the costume of the characters in the Bacche of 
Euripides. From these it appears that he was represented 
as a young man with an effeminate face, long Llonde 
hair, a fillet or an ivy crown on his head, a long purple 
robe, and a nebris, (deer-skin.) and with a thyrsus in his 
hand. Many of his numerous appellations may be seen in 
the Index to Wachsmuth, p. 530, wud in Ovid Met. lib. iv. 
init. His attendants were the Bacchantes, the Lennæ, the 
Naiades and Nymphs, the Thyades, the Mimallones, the 
Tityri, Pan, Silenus, the Fauns, aud the Satyrs, q. v. 

Bacchy ‘lides, a Greek lyric poet, a native of Julis, a 
town on the island of Cos. He was a cousin of the still 
more famous lyric poet Simonides. with whom he re- 
mained for some time at the court of Hieroin Sicily. He 
travelled also in the Peloponnesus. He is said to have 
been a rival of Pindar. He flourished about 470 U. c. His 
fragments are given by Schneidwein and Bergh in their 
collection, 

Bacciferous, a. [Lat. baccifer — bacca, a berry, and 

„fero, to produce.) That produces berries; berry-bearing. 

Bac’cio Della Por’ta, or FRa BARTOLOMMEO DE Sax 
Marco, called also simply IL Frat, (“the Friar,”) one 
of the greatest of the Cinque Cents school of painting, in 
Italy, was B. at Sevignano, in Tuscany, in 1469. Early 
showing a tendency to art, he studied the works of Leo- 
pardo di Vinci, and in conjunction with his friend Mari- 
otto Albertinelli, he executed his celebrated fresco, The 
Last Judgment. Afterwards he became the friend of 
Bavonarola, (q. v.,) whose fate he narrowly escaped shar- 
ing. He then entered upon a monastic life, and became 
a Dominican friar at Prato, where he assumed the name 
of Frà Bartolommeo. While here he formed a close and 
lasting friendship with the great painter Rafa In 
1513 B. visited Rome, and on his return, resuming his 
brush, he produced some of his greatest works, among 


Fig. 260. — B. HALIMIFOLIA. 
(Groundsel-tree.) 
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which we may mention the St. Mark, (now in the gal- 
lery at Florence,) and the Madonna Misericordia, 
(at Lucca.) D. 1517. 

Baechio’chi, or Baciocca, FeLrx Pascal, Prince of 
Piombino and Lucca. B. in Corsica in 1762. He was of 
noble blood, but poor, and entered the army at an early 
age. In 1797, he married Marie Elise Bonaparte, sister 
of the great Napoleon, the latter being at the time gen- 
eral-in-chief of the army in Italy. Napoleon, though dis- 
pleased at the alliance, nevertheless allowed B. to share 
the rising fortunes of the family. After obtaining the 
highest military rank, he was given the principalities of 
Piombino and Lucea, and was crowned with his wife on 
10th July, 1805. Shortly afterwards, they separated. B. 
remained a general, and Elise, as sister of the emperor, 
assumed the state of a princess, and was made Grand 
Duchess of Tuscany. B. afterwards retired to Germany, 
and in 1831 was allotted a revenue of 100,000 crowns, 
with the title of a prince of the Holy Roman empire. D. 
at Bologna, 28th April, 1841. His wife died in 1820. 

Bacciv’orous, a. [Lat. bacca, a berry, and voro, to 
a Eating or subsisting on berries. 

Bach, and Pach. [Ger., brook, rivulet.] An affix used in 
many German geographical names, as Auerbach (“ brook i 
of the meadow”), 155 h (situated at the arean). 

Bach, Joan Shas Ax, an eminent German musical 
composer, B. at Eisenach, 21st March, 1685. In 170s, 
he became chef d'orchestre to the Duke of Saxe-Weimar. 
He is said to have been equal to Handel in his execu- 
tion on the organ, and his compositions are works of the 
highest excellence. D. at Leipzig, 13th July, 1750.—His 
sons, Charles and John, were also celebrated as perform- 
ers and composers; and so fertile in musical talent was 
the B. family. that 59 members of it have been men- 
tioned as distinguished musicians. 

Bach'arach, a walled town of Prussia, prov. of the 
Rhine, on the left bank of that river, 25 m. 8.8.E. of 
Coblentz, on the railway from Cologne to Mayence. The 
best wine produced here is known as “ Muskateller.” 
Pop. about 2,000. 

Bachau’mont, FRANçoIs LE COIGNEUX DE, a French 
literateur, B. in 1624; was clerk of the council to the 
parliament of Paris. He was one of the most brilliant 
epigrammatists of an age when epigrams were at their 
highest value, and served equally the purposes of states- 
men and of wits. In the war of the Fronde, B. found 
frequent occasion to exercise his wit in epigrams against 
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Bachelor's Retreat, in South Carolina, a post-office 
ot Pickens district. 

Bacn’'grove, in wa, a post-office of Wright co. 

Bach’man, Jony, D.D., LL.D., a distinguished American 
naturalist, B. in Duchess co., New York, in 1790. He) 
was the ussistant of Audubon in his great work on 
American Ornithology. Dr. B. has been pastor of tho| 
German Lutheran church in Charleston for about fifty | 
years, and has published, on the denomination with 
which he has been so long connected, some works of 
great value. 

Bach’man, in Ohio, a post-office of Montgomery co. 

Bach man's Mills, in Maryland, a post-office of 
Carroll co. 

Bacilla’riz, n. pl. [Lat. bacillus, a little staff.] (Bot.) 
See DIATOMA. 

Bacio’echi. See Bacciocnt. - 

Back, n. [A. S. bac, bac ; Icel., Swed. and L. Ger. bak ; 
Dan. bug ; O. H. Ger. bacho, back, check. ] The part of the 
human body which is behind; the hinder part of man; 
dn) anlinals, the upper part, which in quadrupeds is a 
ridge. 

Fart following enter, part remain without, 
Aud mount on others backs, in hopes to share.“ — Dryden. 

—A broad high ridge; as, (mountains) their broad, bare 
backs upheave.”— Milton. 

—The outward or upper part of a body or thing, as opposed 
to the inner or lower part; as, the c of the hand (op- 
posed to the palm) ; the back of the body (opposed to the 
stomach) ; the back of a hand-rail, &c. 

“ Methought Love, pitying me, when he saw this, 
Gave me your hands, the backs aud palms to kiss. — Donne. 

—The rear ; the part opposed to the front; the hinder part 
of anything; as, the back of a house; the back of a book. 

—The place behind; the part opposite to, or most remote 
from; that which fronts the actor or speaker, or the part 
out of sight; as, the back of a mountain. 

—The thicker and stronger part of a cutting instrument 
of tool, opposed to the edge ; as the back of a knife.—See 

AC. x 

—a. In the rear; remote from ; as, the back woods ;—back- 
ward in movement; as, buck action. 

Back, adv. A. S. on bec.) To the place left, or from 
which one came. 

Jack to thy native island mightst thou sail, 
Aud leave half heard the melancholy tale."— Pope. 
—To return to a former state, condition, or station ; as, to 


the court. After the troubles were past, he devoted 
himself to pleasure and to poetry. Similarity of taste 
and character produced an intimate friendship between 
him and La Chapelle, and they composed, in common, 
that charming account of a journey, which met with so 
much favor among the friends of light and sportive 
poetry. D. 1702. 

Bache’, ALEXANDER DALLAS, a distinguished American 
hydrographer, B. in Philadelphia, 19th July, 1806. He 
graduated at West Point in 1825, and in 1828 was ap- 
pointed Professor of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry 
in the University of Philadelphia. In 1836, he was nomi- 
nated the first President of Girard College, and made 
a trip through Europe in the interests of that institu- 
tion. In 1843 he was appointed superintendent of the 
“United States Coast Survey,” which may be considered 
as his creation. This important institution has sent 
forth many accurate maps, not only of the configurations 
of the coasts, but also of the soundings of every harbor 
and channel as yet utilized. When finished, the coast 
survey, with which the name of Bache is so intimately 
connected, will take its place as a model that should be 
imitated by every maritime nation. Nominated presi- 
dent of the National Academy of Sciences in 1863, Dr. 
Bache died in Newport, 17th February, 1567. 

Bachelor, n. [O. Fr. bachelier, a young man; bache- 
Lte, a young woman; probably from W. bachgen, a boy, 
a child, from bach, little.] In its primitive sense, it 
means a man who has not been married; and in all 
its various senses, it seems to include the idea of youth or 
immaturity, except when it has the word old prefixed. 

One who has taken, at a college or university, the first 
degree in the liberal arts and sciences, or the first degree 
in the particular study to which he devotes himself. 
This degree or honor is called the baccalaureate, q.v. At 
Oxford and at Cambridge, to attain the degree of B of 
Arts, a person must have studied there four years ; after 
three more, he may become Master of Arts; and at the 
end of another series of seven, B. of Divinity. Inthe U. 
States, B. of Arts is a degree commonly conferred on 
students who have completed the course of study estab- 
lished in the several colleges of this country. 

(AKnighthood.) An ancient denomination given to such 
as had not a sufficient number of vassals to carry their 
banner; or to such knights-bannerets as were not of age 
to display their own banner ; or, to young cavaliers, little 
more than initiated to arms; or, in a very honorable 
sense, to him who had overcome his antagonist in a 
tournament. — Knightls-Bachelors. The lowest rank of 
knights, whose title was not hereditary. These are the 
knights of modern days. 

—Among the Livery companies of the city of London, a 
term applied to n person not yet admitted a member of 
the Livery, but who is an aspirant for that position. 

Bach’elorhood, Bach’elorism, n. The state of a 
bachelor ; bachelorship. 

Bach’elor’s Hall, n. The place or house kept by a 
bachelar. 

Bachelor's Hall, in Va., a P.O. of Pittsylvania co. 

Bach'elorship,n. State or condition of being a bach- 
elor, or one who has taken his first degree in a college 
er university. 

“ Her mother, living yet, can testify, 
She was the first-fruit of my bachelorship.”—Shaks. 


go back to prison. 
„Ive been surprised in an unguarded hour, 
But must not now go back. - Addison. 

—Backward ; by reverse movement ; free from contact; as, 
to roll back a stone.— Behind; not coming forward; in a 
state of hinderance or restraint. 

“ Constrain the glebe, keep back the hurtful weed. Blackmore. 

—Towards things or times past ; remote from the present. 

“I had always a curiosity to look back into the sources of 
things.“ - Hishopy Burnet. 

—Aguin; in return; as, to give back the umbrella. 

“ Take and give back, and their dispatch, 

With such a smooth, discreet, and stable bearing."—Shaks. 

In withdrawal ; as, to draw back from an agreement. 

Back, v. a. To get upon the back of; to mount. 

“ That roan shall be my throne; 
Well, I will back him strait.""—Shaks. 

—To place upon the back. (R.) 

Great Jupiter, upon his eagle back d, appear'd to me.""—Shaks. 

—To break a horse, or train him to bear a burden on his 
back. (R.) 

“Direct us how to back the wingéd horse; 
Favor his tlight, and moderate his course."—Lord Roscommon. 

—To maintain; to strengthen; to support; to defend. 

“Call yor that backing of your friends? a plague upon such 
backing / give me them that will face me.""—Shaks. 

—To put or force buckward; to cause to recede or retreat; 
as, to buck a team. 

—To furnish with a back or binding; to make a back for; 
as, to back a book. — To back out, or back down, to with- 
draw from, or shirk a promise or engagement. 

To back a wager, to second a person in a bet or wager; 
to take shares in a wager laid between other parties. 

“ Factions, and fav'ring this or t'other side, 
Their wagers back their wishes. - Dryden, 

To back up, to sustain, support, help, become respon- 
sible for; as, to buck up a friend. Its American synonym 
is, to “ see him through.” 

(Naut.) To back an anchor, to carry out a small an- 
chor, ahead of the large one, in order to support the latter. 
To back astern, to reverse the action of the oars in row- 
ing, contrary to moving ahead, so as to impel a boat 
stern foremost. — To buck and fill, an operation generally 
performed in narrow rivers, by keeping the ship in the 
middle of the stream, and then advancing ahead from 
one shore and moving backwards from the opposite shore. 
To back the oars, to manage the oars in a direction con- 
trary to the usual method, so that the boat shall move 
with her stern forward, — In back the sails, to arrange 
them in asituation that will occasion the vessel to retreat, 
or to move astern, in consequence of the tide or current 
being in her favor, and the wind contrary, but light— 
Back the main-topsail! the command to brace that sail 
in such a manner, that the wind may exert its force 
against the fore-part of the sail, and, by thus laying it 
aback, materially retard the vessel's course. 

(Law.) To back a warrant, signifies for a justice of the 
peace, or other magistrate, in the county in which a 
warrant is to be executed, to counter-sign or indorse 
such warrant, as issued in another county, to apprehend 
an offender. 

(Sport.) To back a horse, or the fielt, in horse-racing, to 
lay the odds, in betting, upon a certain horse or favorite, 
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against the field, or the other horses entered in a race, 
who are termed (in the language of the turf) outsiders; 
or, vice versd, to bet upon the field against the favorite, 
or any ove or more horses. 

—v. i. To move or to back; as, “ the horse refuses to back.” 

Back, Six Grondz, b. C.L., F. k. s., an English naviga- 
tor, B. 1796. In 1818 he was selected to accompany Cap- 
tains Beechey and Buchan, and Sir John Franklin. on 
the first modern voyage of discovery beyond Spitzbergen. 
In 1819, be again joined Franklin in the expedition from 
Hudson's Bay to the E. of the Coppermine River. In 
1833, he commanded an expedition in search of Sir John 
Ross, und published an account of it. In 1836-7, he pro- 
ceeded in H.M.S. “ Terror” with a view of prosecuting 
discovery in the Arctic seas from Regent's Cape to Cape 
Turn-again, but was unsuccessful, and returned after 
suffering severe privations. Or this voyage he has writ- 
ten a clear, elegant, and interesting narrative, published 
in 1838. D. 1972. 

Back bite, v. d. and n. To bite at the back; to speak 
evil of a person behind his back; to calumniate, slander, 
or revile the absent. 

„Use his men well, Davy, for they are arrant knaves, and will 
backbite.""—Shaks. 

Back’biter, n. A slanderer of persons behind their 
backs; a traducer; calumniator; detractor; defumer; 
maligner. 

Back’bitingly, adv. With secret calumny; slander- 


ous. 

Back’board, n. [Back and board.) (Naut.) A board 
placed across the stern-sheets of a boat, as a support for the 
passengers’ backs.—A board fixed to the edge of a water- 
wheel, to hinder the water from running off the floats 
or paddles into the cavity of the wheel.— A board used 
in ladies’ seminaries, or boarding-schools, and attached to 
the back of a pupil, in order to ensure erectness to the 
figure.— A part of a lathe. 

Back’-bond, n. (Law.) A bond of indemnification 
given to a surety. — Bouvier. — (Scotch Law.) A deed, 
which, in conjunction with an absolute disposition, con- 
stitutes a trust. It expresses the nature of the right 
actually held by a person to whom the disposition is 
made. It is equivalent to the English deed of Declaration 
of Trust. 

Back’bone, n. The bone of the back, or the spine. — 
Figuratively, moral principle; steadfastness; stability 
of purpose or condition. 

Back’-chain, n. A chain that passes over a cart sad- 
dle to support the shafts. 

Back Creek, in /ndiana, flowing into Guthrie’s Creek 
in Lawrence co. 

Back Creek, in Virginia. Taking rise in Frederick 
co., it runs N.E. and enters the Potomac, about lu m. N. 
of Martinsburg. 

Back Creek Valley, in Virginia, a post-office of 
Frederick co. 

Back -door, n. A door on the back part of a building; 
a private passage; an indirect way. 

is stealing in by the back-door of Atheism.”—Atterbury. 

Backed’, a. Having a back; used in composition in a 
compound sense, as, hump-backed. 

“ Sharp-headed, barrel-bellied, broadly-back'd."— Dryden. 

Back’er, n. One who backs or supports another ina 
contest or an undertaking. 

(Arch.) A narrow slate laid on the back of a broad, 
square-headed slate, where they begin to diminish in 
width. — Brande, 

Backergunge. (ba'ker yom ,) adistrictof Hindostan, 
pres. of Bengal, in the Dacca division, including part of 
the Sunderbunds and the mouths of the rivers Ganges 
and Brahmapootra. Area, 3.796 sq.m. Estimated pop. 
734,000. It is mostly covered with jungle, and infested 
with royal tigers; grows a good deal of rice, and is fre- 
quently inundated. 

Backgammon, n. [O. Eng. baggamon, from W. bach, 
little, and cammawn, cammon, combat, fight, from camp, 
acircle, feat, game, or, according to Strutt, A. 8. bac, 
back, and gu men, a game.] (Games.) An ingenious game 
of chance, played by two persons, with 15 black and 15 
white pieces or men, on a board or table divided into 
whereon are 24 black and white spaces called points, by 


Fig. 261. — BACKGAMMON-BOARD. 


casting dice alternately from little boxes, with one of 
which each player is provided. The arrangement of the 
board and pieces will be more readily understood by refer- 
ence to the accompanying diagram, in which the men are 
set in readiness to commence the game; the player using 
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the black men being seated at the upper end of the board, 
at A, and the one using the white pieces, at B. It is the 
object of the player at A to get all his men into the sec- 
tion of the tables on his left hand, or “ home,” as it is 
vechnically called, and “ bear” or remove them from the 
board in accordance with the numbers indicated by the 
successive castings of the dice, before his adversary can 
do the same, after getting his pieces into the section on 
his right. The dice are cubes, spotted on the sides from 
Ine to six; and, as they are thrown together, any com- 
vination of two numbers can be thrown, from two aces 
co two sixes. The terms for the numbers on the dice are 
as follows: — I, ace; 2, deuce; 3, trò or tray; 4, quatre; 
6, cinque; 6, seize. If doublets are thrown, or similar 
numbers on each die, double the number of points are 
reckoned. Thus, if twocinques be thrown, twenty points 
are counted. The poiuts on the board ure counted from 
one to six in each of the four sections respectively, each 
player commencing from the point in the table opposite 
to him, on which two men are seen to be placed in the 
right of the diagram. Thus the player using the white 
men counts from the point marked X, and his adversary 
using the black pieces from the point marked Y. Two 
men can be advanced at once, one for each number turned 
up on the dice; or one man may be moved forward as 
many points as the numbers on the dice amount to taken 
together. When any point is covered by two of an op- 
ponent’s men, the player cannot put any of his upon that 
pat but if one only be there, which constitutes what 
called a blot, that man may be removed and placed on 
the centre ledge of the board, and the point occupied. 
This man must be entered on any vacant point in the 
“home” section of the tables belonging to the opponent 
of the player whose man has been taken up, provided 
the number turned up on either die corresponds with 
that point, and must then be brought round from the 
commencement like the men on the ace-points in either 
table. To win a hit is to remove all your men from the 
table before your adversary has removed his: this counts 
one. To win a gammon, which counts two, is to remove 
all your men before your adversary has brought all of 
his home; and if your men are entirely removed while 
your antagonist has one remaining in your home section 
of the table, you win a backgammon, which counts three. 
—Trick-track, or French trictrac, is a game resembling 
backgammon. 
Back’ground, n. Ground in the rear or behind; in 
cuntradistinction to the froat. 
( Paint.) The space behind a portrait, or group of fig- 
ures. — Worcester. 
A place of obscurity or shade; a secluded situation. 
Back handed, a. With the hand turned backward ; 
as, a backhanled biow.— Oblique; indirect; reversed; 
as, a backhanded suggestion. — Turned back, or inclining 
to the left; as, backhanded letters. 
-adv. With the hand moved backward; as, to strike back- 
handed. . 
Back’house, n. A building or office behind the chief 
or front building; specifically, a privy or water- closet. 
Their backhouses, of more necessary than cleanly service.“ 


Carew. 
Back’huysen, n. See BAKHUYSEN. 
Back’ing, n. (Minege.) The operation of breaking-in 
a young horse for the saddle. — Gilbert. 

(Bovrkbinding.) The mode of preparing the back of a 
book with glue, &c.,in order to receive and attach the 
cover. 

Back ing - up, n. See BACK-STOPPING. S 

Buck -lash, n. (Mech.) The term applied to the reac- 
tion produced by irregularity of velocity resulting from 
a want of uniformity in the moving power upon each 
other of a puir of Wheels. — Nicholson. 

Back’-leaning, a. That inclines toward the hinder 


part. 
Back’-light, n. A light which is reflected on the hinder 


rt. 
Back’-lining, n. (Arch.) See SisH-PRAME. 
Back’nang, a town of S. Germany, in the kingdom of 
Wiirtemberg, 16 m. N.E. of Stuttgart. Manf. Wool- 
lens and leather. Pop. about 4,000. 
Back’-painting, x. (Puin/.) The method of painting 
mezzotinto prints, pasted on glass, with oil colors. 
Back’-pieee, or il as n. (Mil.) The piece 
of armor which covers the k. 
„The morning that he was to join battle, his armorer put on his 
back-piece before, and his breast-plate behind.” — Camden. 
Back’-pressure, n. (Stzam-Enginerring.) The resist- 
ance of the atmosphere or waste steam to the piston. — 
Webster. 
Back’-rest, n. (Mech. 
which, being affixed to the slide-rest of a lathe, is brought 
into contact with the work, to hold it firm in turning. 
Back’-room, n. A room behind the front room, or in 
the back part of the house. 


The name given to a guide, 


Back’-rope, n. (Navt.) A rope leading from the mar- 


tingale inbourd; a gob-line. — 


Bac 


una. 


cataqua. 


Backs, n. pl. Among curriers and leather dealers, a 
kind or quality of leather selected from the strongest 


and thickest ox-hides. 
Back’'set, a. Set upon in the rear. 
“ Backaet with Pharaoh's whole power.“ Anderson. 


—n. A check to the progress of anything; a relapse. (Scot- 


[Per. bakhshish, 
A term used in Turkey, 
Egypt, India, and the East generally, to signify a pres- 
ent, or gratuity of money; a donation of alms; a gift to 


tish.) 
Back’'shish, Back’sheesh, n. 
from bakhshidan, to give.] 


servants, &c. 


River, in New Hampshire, n small stream, which, 
rising in the N.E. part of the State, falls into the Pis- 
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Backh’side, n. The back or hinder part of a thing, or 
of an animal.—The rear of a house, as the yard or 
ground behind it. 

Buck'sight, n. (Land Surveying.) The first reading 
ot the levelling staff, taken from any position of the 
levelling instrument, all other readings being culled 
Soresig . Webster. 

Back’s Land, in British North America, a region 
around the Arctic Circle, between Lon. 95° and 108° W., 
explored by Sir George Back, in 1831. 

Backslide’, v. i. To slide back or backwards; to fall 
away; to depart from; to apostatize; to relapse from 
one’s faith. 

Backslid’er, n. One who slides or shuffles back, es- 
pecially from religious principles or professions. An 
apostate; renegade; recreant; abjurer. 

Backslid’ingness, n. The state or condition of 
backsliding. 

Back’s River, in British N. America, rising in Sussex 
Lake, N. of Lake Aylmer, flows N. and N.E. through a 
sandy region, traverses Lakes Pelly and Garry, and 
empties into a bay supposed to be the 8.W. part of 
Boothia Gulf, in Lat. 67° 7’ 31” N., Lon. H° 39 45” W. 

Back’-staff, n. caton) An instrument used before 
the invention of the quadrant and sextant, for taking 
the sun’s altitude at sea, and so called from the back of 
the observer being turned to the sun while making the 
observation. It was invented by Captain John Davis, a 
Welsh mariner, about the year 1690. 

Back’stairs, n. pl. Stairs in the back part of a house; 
private stairs. 

Backstays, (bdk-stais’,) n. pl. (Naut.) Long ropes 
extending from the top mastheads to the starboard and 
port sides of the ship, their use being to second the 
efforts of the shrouds in supporting the masts. They 
are usually distinguished into breast-back stays and 
after-back stays, the intent of the first being to sustain 
the mast when the ship sails upon a wind; the second 
to enable her to carry sail when the wind is farther aft. 

(Printing.) A leather strap serving to check the car- 
ringe of a printing-press. 

Back’-stone, n. (Prov. Eng.) See GIRDLE. 

Back’stop, Hack stopper. n. (Sports.) In cricket : 
one who stands at a short distance behind the wicket- 
keeper, and stops the ball when bowled over the wicket. 

Back’stopping, n. (Sports.) The act or duty of a 
backstopper. 

Back’-stream, n. A current flowing up-stream. 

Backs’ ville, in Minnesota, a post-office of Brown co. 

Bauch sword, n. Asword having a back; a sword with 
one sharp edge. 

—In England, a term used to denote a fencing-stick with 
a basket-handle, used in rustic games of skill. 

(Fencing.) A game or play with the backsword ;— 
most commonly called single-stick. 

Back ward. Back'wards, adv. With the back 
forward or in advance; as, to walk backward. 

—Towards the back; as, to throw the arms backward. 

“In leaping with weights, the arms are first cast backwards 
and then forwards.” — Bacon. 

—With the back downward; on the back. 

“Then darting fire from her malignant eres, 
She cast him backward as he strove to rise.“ — Dryden. 

—Towards the past; in relation to time or events. 

“There is no argument to that which looks backwards." — South. 


—Reflexively; by way of reflection. . 
For the mind can be backward cast upon herself. — Davies. 


—From a better to a worse state. 
The work went backward, and the more he strove 
T advance the suit, the farther from her love." — Dryden. 
—Perversely; in a contrary manner or order. 
“I never yet saw man, 
But she would spell him backward." — Shaks. 
Back ward. a. Averse; reluctant; unwilling; dila- 
tory; hesitating. 
All things are ready if our minds be so: 
Perish the man whose mind is backward now!" — Shaka. 
—Dull; sluggish; slow of apprehension; inapt. 

“Tt often falls out, that the backward learner makes amends 
another way." — South. 

That which loiters behind others; late; behindhand in 
time; as, backward in growth. 

Already past and gone. 

„And flies unconscious o'er each backward year.“ — Byron. 

Back’wardness, n. Tendency to hold back; specific 
or habitual slowness; shyness; reluctance; hesitation; 
unwillingness; repugnance. 

Back’ water, u. Water kept back, asin a stream or reser- 
voir, by some obstacle or obstruction, as a dam or lock. 

—Water flung back by the gyrations of a water-wheel. 

(Aquatics.) An expression signifying water thrown 
back, when rowing, by the action of the oar. 

(Law.) The water which is turned back, by a dam 
erected in a stream below, upon the wheel of a mill 
above, so as to retard its revolution. Every riparian pro- 
prietor is entitled to the benefit of the water in its natu- 
ral state. Another such proprietor has no right to alter 
the level of the water, either where it enters or where it 
leaves his property. If he claims either to throw the 
water back above, or to diminish the quantity which is 
to descend below, he must, in order to maintain his 
claim, either prove an actual grant or license from the 
proprietors affected by his operation, or an uninterrupted 
enjoyment for twenty years, If he cannot maintain his 
claim in either of these ways, he is liable to an action on 
the case for damages in favor of the injured party, or to 
a suit in equity for an injunction to restrain his unlaw- 
ful nse of the water. — In Massachusetts, and some other 
of the States, Acts have been passed giving to the owners 
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of mills the right to flood the adjoining lands, if neses- 
sary for the working of their mills, subject only te such 
damages as shall be ascertained by the particular process 
prescribed, which process is substituted for all other ju- 
dicial remedies. These statutes, however, confer no au- 
thority to flow back upon existing mills. — Bourier, 

Backwoods’man, u.; pl. BackwoopsMeN, The name 
given in the U. States to an inhabitant of the backwoods 
or back settlements, i. e., of a country newly settled. 

Back worm, n. A disease among bawks.—S8ce Fi- 
LANDER. 

Back’-wound, v. a. 
from behind one’s back. 

Backyard. u. A yard behind a house. 

Bacolor’, a town of the island of Luzon, in the Philip- 
pines, about 38 m. N.W. of Manilla, It was the capital of 
the Philippines during the British invasion in 1762. 
Fop. about 10,000. 

Bacon, n. [A. S. bacan, to bake; O. Ger. bachan, to 
roast, to cook; — or Dut. ve, swine.) Salted and dried 
pork, made irom the sides and belly of a pig; while ba- 
con-hams are the hind-legs cured. A large quantity is 
exported from the U. States into Europe. — For the mode 
of curing, see Hams. For its properties as an article of 
food and importance in trade. see PORK. 

To save one's bacon. A vulgarism, implying the pre- 
serving one’s self from hurt or harm; supposed to have 
originated from the care taken of this article of provi- 
sion by the housewives of the olden time, to secure it 
from being plundered by the soldiers on the march. 

O father! my sorrow will scarce save my bacon ; 

For twas not that I murder d. but that I was taken." — Prior. 

Bacon. Francis, BARON VERULAM, and Viscount ST. 
ALBAN’s, one of the grandest names in the annals 
of England, and one of the greatest men ever pro- 
duced by any country or in any age. B. in London 
22d Jan., 1561, he was a son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal; and nephew of the great Cecil, 
Lord Burleigh. Nothing is known of his early educa- 
tion. Having, however, parents of a superior order,— 
a father distinguished both as a lawyer and a states- 
man, and a mother gifted with uncommon abilities, and 
eminent for her learning and piety,— B. was placed 
favorably, from the first, for the formation of a learned 
and a virtuous character. In his 13th year, he entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and was placed under the 
tuition of Dr. Whitgift, afterwards Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Here he studied with diligence and success, 
On leaving Cambridge, he entered Gray's Innas a student 
of law. In compliance with a custom then prevailing 
among the higher classes of society, to go abroad to study 
the institutions and manners of other countries, B went 
in the suite of Sir Amyas Paulet, the English ambassa- 
dor to the court of France. In that country he busied 
himself in collecting information on the characters and 
resources of the different European powers. This re- 
search resulted in his work Of the State of Europe, writ- 
ten by him when only nineteen, and which is esteemed 
a masterpiece of inductive power. On his father’s death, 
in 1579, he returned to England, to find himself, as 
the youngest son, unprovided for; upon which he de- 
termined to work his own way at the bar, aud to which, 


To wound or pierce privately 


(From a bronze medal, British Museum.) 


accordingly, he was called on the 27th June, 1582. His 
ractice soon became considerable; in 1556, he was a 
ncher; and at 28, counsel-extraordinary to Queen 
Elizabeth. Althongh connected with the all-powerful 
family of the Cevils, they did little or nothing for his 
advancement, which was brought about partly by his own 
intrinsic energy and merits, and partly through the friend- 
ship of the Earl of Essex, the ill-fated favorite of Eliza- 
beth. In 1592, B. entered Parliament, where he took, 
the popular side. In 1596 appeared his Essays or Coun- 
sels, Civil and Moral, and shortly afterwards, his Maz- 
ims of Law. He was at this period in great pecuniary 
distress, and was twice arrested for debt. His In felicem 
Memoriam Elizabethe Anglie Regine was also written 
about this time, although it was not published until 
after his death. On the accession of James I., the pros- 
pects of B. brightened. He had paid assiduous court to 
some of the Scottish favorites of the monarch, and 
obtained his reward. On the 23d July, 1603, he was 
knighted. His public conduct in the House of Commons, 
at this time, commanded the admiration of both the 


court and the people. In 1605, he brought out The 
Advancement of Learning, and in 1607 was appointed 
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Solicitor-General. He now had his share of the profes- 
sional “loaves and fishes,” and further augmented his 
increasing wealth by marrying a rich city heiress. 
His next work, The Wisdom of the Antients, was pub- 
lished in 1610. In 1613, he became Attorney-General, 
and on the 7th March, 1617, he was made Lord Keeper 
of the Great Seal. Notwithstanding frequent differences 
with the king and the court party, B. continued to ad- 
vance, and on the 4th Jan., 1618, he achieved the summit 
of his ambition in being appointed Lord High Chancel- 
lor of England. On the lith July, in the same year, he 
took his seat among the peers as Lord Bacon of Verulam, 
and was further created, in 1620, Viscount St. Alban's. 
In the latter year he produced the masterpiece of his 
matured genius, the Novum Organon Scientiarum, a 
work on which he had labored for many years. B.'s 
glory had now culminated ; his career henceforward be- 
came tarnished with infamy. He was accused, before 
the House of Lords, of having received money for grants 
of offices and privileges under the seal of State. He was 
unable to justify himself, and desiring to avoid the mor- 
tification of a trial, confessed his misdemeanors, and 
threw himself on the mercy of the peers, beseeching 
them to limit his punishment to the loss of the high 
office which he had dishonored. After he had, by an ex- 
plicit confession, acknowledged the truth of almost all 
the char; brought against him, notwithstanding the 
intercession of the king, and the interest which they 
themselves took in one of their most distinguished mem- 
bers, the Lords sentenced him to pay a fine of £40,000 
an enormous suin in those days), and to be imprisoned 

the Tower of London during the royal pleasure. He 
was also declared forever incapable of place or employ- 
ment, and forbidden to sit in Parliament or to appear 
within the verge of thecourt. This severe sentence was 
doubtless just; yet it must be allowed, that he was 
actuated neither by avarice nor corruption of heart, but 
that his errors are rather to be attributed to a weakness 
of character, which was abused by others. Traits of 
generosity and independence, which his life also displays, 
show clearly that he knew and valued virtue. He was 
unfaithful to it because he had not sufficient firmness to 
refuse the unjust demands of others. He was confined 
for a short time in the Tower, and then discharged. He 
afterwards received a partial commutation of his sen- 
tence, in so far as it related to his admittance to the 
court. He was summoned to attend Parliament before 
he died; but the remainder of his days were spent 
chiefly in scientific pursuits, aud the society of the 
friends which adversity had left him. Such pursuits 
were his consolation, and at last caused his death. The 
father of experimental philosophy was the martyr of an 
experiment. The retort which he was using burst, and 
parts of it struck his head and stomach; and, from the 
effects which followed, he died on the 9th April, 1626, in 
his 66th year. In his will were the words, “ My name and 
memory I leave to foreign nations, and to my own country- 
men, after some time ed over.” The accomplish- 
ments of B. were unrivalled in his day, and his churac- 
ter displayed the phenomenon of great originality com- 
bined with a most extensive range of acquirements. 
He was a poet and an orator, u lawyer and a statesman. 
In the philosophy of experiment and of observation he 
was pre-eminent. The metaphysical and the physical 
were both congenial to his genius. His great merit un- 
doubtedly consists in the systematic method which he 
laid down for prosecuting philosophical investigation ; 
and his services in this department cannot easily be 
overrated. At the presen’ day, those especially who 
busy themselves with physical pursuits would often do 
well to recur to the severe and rigorous principles of 
the Organon. The mind of B. was poetical; his works 
ihoani. in imagery. It is true that small wits have 
ridiculed all his poetical pretensions, because in his ver- 
sion of the Psalms he says that “man’s life hangs on 
brittle pins,” and speaks of 

“ The great Leviathan 
That makes the seas to seeti like boiling pan.” 
Still we find in B.’s verses many Vigorous lines, and some 
passages of great beauty. The meritgof B. as an orator, 
and the effects of his eloquence, were, in the opinion of 
Ben Jonson, — the most competent critic of his age, and 
confirmed by the testimony of Francis Osborne, — un- 
doubtedly not equalled in his own time. Pope in one 
caustic line describes B. as — 
“ The wisest, brightest, meanest, of mankind.” 


And Göthe says of him, —“ He drew a sponge over the 
table of human knowledge.” The greater part of Bus 
works were written in English, but some were written 
in Latin, and others were translated into that language. 
The latest collection oi the works of B. is that edited 
and published in London, 1865.— For an account of 
Bacon’s philosophical system, see INDUCTIVE PHILOsO- 
pry. 

Bacon, Sin NIcHOLASs, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of 
England, B. at Chislehurst in 1510. After being educated 
at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, he studied law at 
Gray's Inn, London, in which he became so eminent as 
to be appointed Attorney of the Court of Wards. On 
the accession of Queen Elizabeth, he was made a Privy- 
councillor and Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. In every 
pouta crisis, his prudence appears to have preserved 

im from harm, while he made it his duty to hold him- 
self aloof from any political party. When the queen 
visited him at his new mansion at Redgrave, in Suffolk, 
she observed, in allusion to his corpulence, that he had 
built his house too little for him, “Not so, madame,” 
answered he; “but your Majesty has made me too big 
for my house.” B. was a wise and learned, rather than 
a greut man; he had, unquestionably, untiring diligence, 
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lively genius, and ready wit, indulging in the latter very 
freely even on the bench. On one occasion, it is said, a 
culprit craved mercy of him on the plea of kindred, 
alleging, that, as the judge’s name was Bacon, aud his 
(the prisoner's) Hog, they were too closely allied to be 
separated; on which the judge retorted —“ You and I 
cannot be kindred unless you be hanged, for Hog is not 
Bacon until it be well hanged.” — By his second wife, B. 
was father of the famous Francis, Lord Bacon, g. r. D. 
Feb. 20, 1579. 

Ba“ con, Rocer, sometimes called Friar Bacon, an emi- 
nent English monk, scholar, and philosopher, B. at 
Ilchester, 1214, and educated at Oxford, and Puris, where 
he obtained the degree of D.D. On his return to Eng- 
land he became a brother of the Franciscan Order, and 
devoted himself principally to chemistry, natural philos- 
ophy, and mathematics; and so ardently did he pursue 
these sciences, that he spent nearly the whole of his 
fortune in books and experiments. The discoveries he 
made, and his consequent fame, excited the envy and 
malice of his brethren of the order. They caused it to be 
circulated and believed that B. owed his profound learn- 
ing and skill to magic, and commerce with evil spirits. 
He was. accordingly, forbidden to lecture in the uni- 
versity, imprisoned in a cell, denied to his friends, and 
even deprived of food. While undergoing this persecu- 
tion, be received a request from the Pope’s legate, then 
in Kugland, for a copy of his works, which B. at first de- 
clined to accede to; but when the legate was subse- 

uently called to the papal chair under the name of 
Slement IV., he collected his writings into a volume, 
entitled Opus Majus, or the “Greater Work,” and sent 
it to his Holiness, who promised him his protection. On 
the death of that Pope, B. was subjected to renewed 
ecutions. His works were prohibited, and he was 
imself bodily incarcerated for a period of 10 years. On 
being released, he retired to Oxford, where he D. 1292, — 
Hallam says that the mind of B. was strangely com- 
pounded of almost prophetic gleams of the future course 
of science, and the best principles of the inductive phi- 
losophy, with a more than usual credulity in the super- 
stition of his own times. However this may be, he was 
certainly possessed of one of the most comprehensive 
minds of any man of his time. Bishop Bale mentions 
about 80 treatises written by him; and Dr. Jebb, who 
edited his Opus Majus, classes his writings under the 
heads of grammar, metaphysics, mathematics, physics, 
optics, geography, astronomy, chronology, chemistry, 
magic, medicine, logic, ethics, theology, philology, &c. 
B. is by some considered as the inventor of the telescope, 
the air-pump, the diving-bell, the camera-obscura, and 
of gunpowder — the composition of which is expressly 
mentioned in his treatise De Nullitate Magic. His ac- 
qunintance with astronomy and phy was very ex- 
tensive and accurate. He detected the errors in the cal- 
endar, and suggested the reformation in it, which was, 
long afterwa! adopted by Pope Gregory XIII. 

Bacon, in Ohio, a post-office of Coshocton co. 

Ha con Creek, in Kentucky, a village of Hart co. 

Ba’con Hill, in New York, a village of Saratoga co. 

Raco’nian, a. Pertaining to Lord Bacon, or to his 
philosephical system. 

Bac'tris, n. (Gr. bactron, a staff or cane.) (Bot.) A 


Fig. 263.—BACTRIS ACANTHOOARPA. 


genus of trees, order Palmaceæ, natives of the inter-trop- 
ical parts of S. America, growing in marshy places, and 
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on the banks of rivers. They are rather small trees, 
never exceeding twenty feet in height, and the stems 
are slender, about the thickness of a man’s thumb. 
They are of a very dense structure, and form very soli 

hard, black canes, known in commerce as the canes ol 

Tobago. The stems and leaf-stulks are covered with 
long, sharp, flat spines as black as ebony; and as these 
palms frequently grow in dense patches, they thus form 
impassable thickets. B. acanthocarpa, a native of the 
forests near Bahia, yields an extremely tough thread, 
from which the natives manufacture strong nets. The 
fruits of some species are made, by the inhabitants of 
the places where they grow, into a sweet sort of wine. 

Baco- Badrogher, baks-ba-dro'ger,) a district of S. 
Hun; , in the circle beyond the Danube; area, 3,625 
sq. m. At some seasons it is almost a morass; but 
fertile, and producing abundance of tobacco, wheat, and 
wine. Pop. 500,000. 

Bactria’na, or Bac’tria. (Anc. Geog.) This ancient 
State, cap. Buctra, situated between Persia and India, 
and bounded on the N. by the Oxus, varied at different 
periods in extent. It was the seat of powerful and in- 
dependent princes, until, being subdued by Ninus, it be- 
came a Persian satrapy. It was conquered by Alexander 
the Great, B. c. 329. B. is now a dependency of the 
Khanat of Bokhara, under the name of BALKE, g. v. 

Bac’ule, n. [Fr. bascule.] (Fortif.) See BASCULE. 

Baclulite, n. [Fr.; from Lat. baculum, baculus, a little 
staff.] (Jul.) A genus of fossil cephalopodous mollusca. 
The shells are straight, many-chambered, conical, and 
in their internal structure resemble the Ammonites, q. v. 
From their prevalence in the chalk of Normandy, 
rock has been termed the “ baculite limestone.” 

Baculom’etry, nu. [Lat. baculum, baculus, staff, and 
Gr. metron, measure.) The act of measuring distance or 
altitude Ly a staff or staffs. 

Bad, a. (Goth. baodh, badh ; Pers. bad ; Ar. bud, prob- 
ably allied to Heb. abad, to perish, to cause to perish or 
destroy.] Ill; evil; depraved; not good; injurious; hurt- 
ful; vicious; vile; wicked; wanting good qualities 
whether in man or things; unwholesome or corrup 
whether physically or morally; as, a bad heart, a 400 
intention, bad water, a bad road, bad of a fever, &c. 

Bad, Bade, the past tense of Hin, q. v. 

Bad, pl. Bav’en, the German name for bath, baths. It 
is found in many geographical names of German places, 
as Carlsbad (“Charles's bath”), Badenhausen (“ bath- 
house”), &c. 

Bad’aca, or Vapaxkat, the second city of Susiana, an 
ancient province of Persia, was stormed and taken by 
Sennacherib, king of Assyria, about B. c. 695. Antigonus 
retired thither after his defeat by Eumenes, B. c. 310. 

Badagry, (bd-ddg’ry.) in Africa, a town on the Bight 
of Benin, 315 m. from Cape-Coust Castle, Lat. 6° W 1 N., 
Lon. 2° 53 15” W. 


Badajos, or oz, (bad'a-h anc. Paz Au- 
2 a sent e of Span cap prov. of 
same name, near the frontier of Portugal, at the conflu- 
ence of the Rivillas and the Guadiana, 198 m. S.W. of 
Madrid, and 132 E. of Lisbon. It is a considerable place, 
with narrow and crooked, but well-paved ans clean 
streets. Manf. Soap and coarse clothsr, it has also tanner- 
ies and dye-works, and does an extensive (and mostly con- 
traband) trade with Portugal.— B. is very ancient, having 
been a large city under the Romans. It has always been 
regarded as a military t of the highest importance. 
During the Peninsular War, it was taken by the French 
under Marshal Soult, on the 10th Jan., 1811. After the 
capture of Olivenza (April 16, 1811), Wellington caused 
B. to beinvested; but, as Soult approached to its succor, 
he was obliged to raise the siege, May 14. After the bat- 
tles of Fuentes d’Onor and Albufera, B. was besieged a 
second time, May 25; but, after several unsuccessful at- 
tacks, Wellington again raised the siege, June 16, 1811. 
After the capture of Ciudad-. Jan. 19. 1812), Wel- 
lington commenced the third siege, March 17, with 16,000 
men, and, on the 6th of April, took the city by storm, 
after a sanguinary conflict. The garrison, together with 
the commander, General Philippon, were made prisoners. 
The besicgers lost nearly 5,000 men killed and wounded. 
At B., 6th June, 1801, was concluded between Spain and 
Portugal a treaty of peace, by which Portugal agreed to 
shut its harbors against the English; and Spain restored 
all her conquests, excepting Olivenza. — J op. 22,895, 

Badakshan, or BupuKsu an, (ba-dak’shan,)a district of 
Central Asia, comprising a portion of the Koondooz 
dominions. It contains cliffs of lapis lazuli, which are 
peculiar to this region, and ruby mines. Rivers. The 
Oxus, the Badukshan, and several other streams. The 
inhabitants are Tadjihs and Mohammedans, and speak 
the Persian language. Lat. between 36° and 38° N.; Lon. 
between 69° and 73° E. 

Badalocchio, Sistv-Rosa, (ba’da-lok’e-o,) an Italian 
painter and engraver, held in considerable estimation, 
especially as a draughtsman. His works are to be found 
in Bologna, Modena, and Parma. B. 1581; D. 1647. 

Badalo’na, a town of Spain, in Catalonia, 6 m. N.E. of 
Barcelona; pop. about 10,000. 

Ba‘da’rayana-Acha’rya, a celebrated Hindoo phi- 
losopher and founder of the Vedäntin school. Ile was 
the author of a series of aphorisms, entitled Brahma-Su- 
tras, or Spdririka-Mimdnsd, on which the celebrated 
Lhankara-Achfrya wrote a commentary in the 8th cen- 
tury. B. is identified by Hindvo writers with Krishna- 
Devaipay na, called the “ Vydsa,” or compiler, to whom 
are attributed the original compilation of the Vedas,and 
the authorship of the Bhagavad-gitd, and the greater 
part of the 18 Purdnas. Of these, the Vedas cannot have 
been compiled later than the 7th century B. o., while the 
Bhagavad-gité belongs to the Ist century of our æra, and 
the earliest of the Puránas to the 3d century. This 
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ascription, though clearly absurd, is sufficient to prove the 
antiquity of B., and the high esteem in which he was 
held. The Vedäntin-Sutrus are probably all that he has 
a claim to. They were written before the Mimánsá-Su- 
tras of Zaimini, and therefore belong, probably. to the 
3d or 4th century B. c., although Weber places B. in the 
4th or öth century. 

Bad’aumy, astrongly fortified place of Hindostan, prov. 
of Beejapoor, in the British presidency of Bombay, 65 m. 
NE. of war; Lat. 15° 55’ N.; Lon. 75° 4% E. 

Bad Axe’, in Wisconsin, the former name of the co. 
of VERDON, q. v. 

=A Foe tage of Vernon co., 40 m. N.N.E. of Prairie du 

ien, 

Bad Axe’ River,in Wisconsin, enters the Mississippi 
in Vernon co. 

Bad'dish, a. Not very good; comparatively bad. (u.) 

He wrote baddish verses.” —Jefrey. 

Ba'den, (Granp-Ducny or,) in S. Germany, is bounded 
on the S. by the Lake of Constance; on the W. by the 
Rhine, on the N. by Hesse and Bavaria, and on the E. by 
Wirtemberg and Prussia. It lies between Lat. 47° 32’ 
and 49° 52“ N. Area, 5,912 sq. m. Its length is about 
150 m. from N. to S., and its breadth nearly 115. 

Divisions. The grand-duchy is divided into 4 circles, 
the area of which, and population, is as follows: — 


Circles. Chief Towns. 
‘Constance. 
Freiburg. 

CARLSRUHE. 
Mannheim. 


276,375 
441,369 
387,314 
401,473 


1,507,179 | 


Lake (Constance)... 
Upper Rhine.. . 
Middle Rhiue 
Lower Khine.... 


5,851 

Desc. In surface it is exceedingly varied; the E. half of 
the Lake Circle from the Rhine to the Würtemberg fron- 
tier is entirely occupied by a mountainous tract extend- 
ing from S. to N., under the denominations of the Schwarz- 
wuld, or “Black Forest,” and Odenwald; while the 
westeru half, extending from the fall of these mountains 
to the Rhine, is partly an undulating, but mostly a level 
country.— Mountains. The Schwarzwald—of gueiss und 
granite formation—whose highest summit is the Feldberg, 
4,675 feet above sea-level, is a range extending from the 
Rhine through B. into Wurtemberg, and presents a series 
of plateaux, covered with extensive forests, enbosomed 
in which are found villages at an elevation of 4000 feet. 
The Odenwald is a granitic mass whose main elevation 
is the Katzenbuckel, 2,180 feet in height, und lies in B.; 
but the greater part of the chain belongs to the Grand- 
Duchy of Hesse. Like the Schwarzwald, these heights 
fall steeply towards the Rhine, and along the foot of the 
range the Bergstrasse, from Heidelberg to Frankfort, a 
82 71 celebrated for picturesque scenery, has Leen carried. 
The other mountain-ranges, of lesser extent and oleva- 
tion, are the Kaiserstuhl, the Kanden, and the Heiligen- 
berg.— Rivers, The principal are the Rhine, with its trib- 
uta les the Wiebach, the Wiesen, the Elz, the Kinzig. 
the Murg, and its chief affluent, the Neckar. The Maine 
and the Danube have their sources in this country.— 
Lakes, Constance, the Ilmen See, the Tittisee, the Mum- 
melsee, &c.— Clim. The climate in the mountainous dis- 
tricts is very severe, the snow lying in some situations 
for the greater part of the year; but in the valleys of 
the Rhine, the Maine, and the Neckar, the temperature 
is mild and genial, permitting the culture of vines, chest- 
nuts, and even almonds. The country is everywhere 
healthy.—Soil and Prod. The soil is generally highly 
fertile; corn is cultivated with great success, and alsu 
tobacco, hemp, flax, and potatoes; vineyards abound, and 
between the vines, the choicest fruits, as the peach, apri- 
cot, walnut, plum, and cherry, are produced. The forests 
send annually large quantities of excellent fir and oak 
timber down the Rhine. —Min. Mining is carried on with 
partial success. Siiver, copper, iron, manganese, salt, 
coal, alum, vitriol, and sulphur are the principal mineral 
roductions, Upwards of 60 inineral springs are found 
n this Duchy. The thermal waters of Baden are those 
which are the best known and the most used for medi- 
cinal purposes.— Religion. Two-thirds of the popula- 
tion of Baden are Roman Catholics, and one-third 
Protestants composed of several denominations, 
The ecclesiastical affairs of the Roman Catholic Church 
are under the supreme control of the Archbishop of Frei- 
burg, who is appointed by the Pope, and quite indepen- 
dent of the Grand-Ducal government. Frequent disputes 
and conflicts betweeu Rome and the Badish ministry 
have been the result of this anomalous position. The 
management of the Lutheran Church is under a eouncil 
of 7 persons, called the Oberkirchenrath, which is nomi- 
nated by the Grand-Duke. Education is compulsory, and 
parents are constrained by strictly enforced penalties to 
send their children to school. It is prohibited also to 
employ children in factories, until they have completed 
their lith year. The former hasa library of 110,000 vols., 
the latter one of 100,000. The University of Licidclberg 
has a fuculty for Lutheran, and Freiburg one for Roman 
Catholic theological students.— Agric. As the chief wealth 
of the State springs from agriculture, barley, maize, 
wheat, potatoes, flax, hemp, und tobacco are cultivated 
to a considerable extent, and vast numbers of sheep and 
cattle are reared. The wines of Kingeaberger and Werth- 
heimer are much admired.— Manf. Ribbon-weaving, straw- 
plait, wooden ornaments, paper, clocks, watches, organs, 
and musical boxes.—G@ov. The constitution of B. vests 
the executive power in the Grand-Duke, and the legisla- 
tive authority in a House of Parliament, consisting of 
two Chambers, which have to be called together at least 
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once every two years. The ministers are responsible for 
their actions, to the legislature and to every citizen 
who may lodge complaints against them before the 
Oberhofgericht, or Superior Tribunal. Educa. interests, 
Numerous and flourishing, aud public instruction is 
largely subsidized. There are two universities—the 
Protestant one at Heidelberg, founded in 1386, and the 
Catholic one at Freiburg, fonuded in 1457. The library 
at Heidelberg numbers 150.000 vals., that at Freiburg 
100,000, while there is another of almost equal size at 
Carlsruhe. Lyceums exist at Carlsruhe, Constance, Frei- 
burg. Heidelberg, Manheim, Rastadt, and Wertheim; 
several gymnasiums; normal schools at Carlsruhe, Ett- 
lingen, and Meersburg, besides upward of 2,000 com- 
mon schools established throughout the country. 
There is an institution in Pfozrheim for the deaf and 
dumb, and one in Freiburg for the blind. The Poly- 
technic School at Carlsruhe is among the most oft 
cient institutions of the kind in Germany.—Jisi 
B. was made a margraviate in 1130, by Hermann II., 
goro of Berthold, Landgrave of Brisgau ; his father, 
fermann I., having previously acquired it by marriage. 
In 1258, it was divided among the 4 sons of Rodolph I., 
but in 1353 was reunited into a single state. In 1526, 
it was again divided; this time, into Baden-Baden, and 
Baden-Durlach. In 1533, Protestantism was established. 
In 1771, Baden-Baden and Baden-Durlach were reunited ; 
and in 1806, the title of Grand-Duke was given to the 
Margrave Charles Frederick by Napoleon I. In 1815, it 
joined the allies against Napoleon. Aug. 22d, 1818, a 
representative constitution was granted. With the Grand- 
Duke Ludwig, who D. in 1850, the “ legitimate“ lines of 
the ancient princes came to an end, and the reigning 
family of Bavaria, the next of kin, were on the point of 
taking the country, when Leopold I.. offspring of a mor- 
ganatic marriage of Karl Friedrich, the preceding Grand- 
Duke, with a Madame von Geyersberg, came ic rward, 
and proclaimed himself Grand-Duke. Ou the 5th of Sep- 
tember, 1856, Friedrich L, the present Grand-Duke, suc- 
ceeded, In the German war of 1566 B sided against 
Prussia; but in 1870 it joined in the formation of the 
new German empire. 

Baden, or, as it is commonly called, BADEN-BADEN, to 
distinguish it from the watering place of the sume name 
near Vienna, a town of the above Grand-duchy, and fa- 
mous for its hot baths, is romantically situated in the 
Middle Rhine Circle, 18 m. 8.8.W. of Carlsruhe. It was 
formerly the constant residence of the sovereigns of Ba- 
den, and the Grand-duke still usually passes the sammer 
in a villa here. The mineral springs were well-known 
to the Romans, who planted a colony here, and gave it 
the name of Civitas Aurelia Aquensis. The springs, 13 in 
number, burst out of the rocks at the foot of the castle 
terrace. The hottest temperature of them is 54° Reau- 
mur; the coldest, 370. A handsome building, in the form 
of a temple, is erected over the Ursprung. as the princi- 
pal spring is called. The water is conveyed by pipes to 
the various hotels, in which there are numerous buths, 
very luxuriously appointed. B. B. is one of the most 
beautifully situated of the German “spas,” surpassing 
even, in this respect, the Brunnens of Nussau. The sur- 
rounding country is distinguished by a pleasing and ro- 
mantic wildness, and is, us it were, a prelude to the Alps. 
July and Aug. are the season when the baths are most 
frequented; but visitors, to the annual number of from 
12,000 to 20,000, come and go from May to Oct. Among 
the handsome buildings here, the Conversations-Haus is 
conspicuous. Formerly, this place had great notoriety 
as being a focus for gambling on the largest scale, but 
since 1872, the public gaming-tables have been sup- 
pressed by legal enactment, Pop, 10,083, 

Ba den, often called Binex Bet Wien, (Baden near Vi- 
enna,) a town and celebrated “spa” of Lower Austria, 
on an affluent of the Danube, 15 m. S.S. W. of Vienna. 
In the summer it is usually frequented by about 3,000 
visitors, among whom are generally the emperor and 
other members of the imperial family. The baths were 
known to the Romans as Aque Cotia. The waters, ac- 
cording to the analysis of Volta, contain sulphate and 
muriate of soda, sulphate and carbonate of lime and 
magnesia, sulphate of alumina, and considerable quanti- 
ties of carbonic and hydrosulphuric acid gases. Their 
temperature varies from 92° ta 97° Fuhr. — B. possesses 
many fine bnildings, and is generally a beautiful aud at- 
tractive spot. Pop. 10,433. 

Ba‘den, a walled town of Switzerland, cant. Aargau, on 
the left bank of the Limmat, 15 m. N.E. of Aarau. It is 
celebrated for its hot baths, known to the Romans under 
the name of Therme Helvetice. The water in the hottest 
of them has a temperature of 87° Reaumur. Pop. 3,476. 

Baden, in Jwa, a post-office of Keokuk co. 

Ba’‘den, in Missouri, a post-office of St. Louis co. 

Ba’‘den, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Beaver co., on 
the Ohio river, 21 m. N.W. of Pittsburg. 

Ba‘den-Ba‘den, in Ninnis, a post-office of Bond co. 

Badge, (badj,) n. [A. S. eng. u gurland, a necklace; 
Fr. bugue, a riug] (Hrr.) A cognizance or mark of dis- 
tinction, assumed or conferred by a state or sovereign. 
To the latter class belong the various insignia of the 
orders of knighthood of European countries, conferred 
by their respective monarchs, and all emblems of honor- 
able distinction, such ns medals, ribbons, and crosses, 
given by a state for military prowess, or services ren- 
dered to the state by a person eminent in a civil ca- 
pacity. Under the former class may be reckoned the 
different crests and distinctive bearings assumed by na- 


tions, tribes, and families, in early aud medieval his- 
tory, („Sweet mercy is nobility's true budge.”— Shaks.) 
— The earliest mention of heraldic badges is to be 
found in the Bible, in which each of the twelve tribes 
of the children of Israel are spoken of under their re- 
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spective izances; such as the lion of Judah, the 
tolf of Be: nin, and the serpent of Dan. The eagle was 
the badge of the empire of Rome, and in modern times 
the regal bird has been adopted by imperial dynasties, 
and also by our republic, as their distinctive emblem. 
— The white horse, now borne in the royal arms 
of Hanover, was the badge of the Saxons; the raren, 
that of the Northmen and Danes. The while ruse was 
the badge of the House of York; the red rose, that of the 
rival House of Lancaster, The badge of England is a red 
and white rose, with the reyul creon; that of Scotland, 
a thistle and crown ; thut of Ireland, a harp and sham- 
rock, along with the crown. The serving-men belonging 
to noble houses usually wore their master’s crest or 
badge embroidered ou the left arm of the blue jerkin or 
body-coat, that was commonly worn in former days in- 
stead of the particolored liveries of modern times. 

(Law.) A mark or sign, worn on the dress of some 
persons, or placed upon certain things, for the purpose 
of designation. Some public officers, as watchmen, po- 
licemen, and the like, are required to wear bauges, that 
they may be readily known. 11 is used figuratively when 
We say, possession of personal property by the seller is 
a badge of fraud — Bourter. 

Badge, v.a. To distinguish or mark, as with a badge. 
“Their hands and faces were al) badg’d with blood.” — Shake. 

Badge’less, a. Having no badge. 

Badger. n. [Probably from W. baedd, a boar, and 
daiar, the earth; — earth-hog.) (Zoél.) A quadruped, of 
which there are several species, composing the genus 
Taridra, family Mustelide. It is generally regarded 
as a solitary, stupid animal, that seeks refuge in the 
Most sequestered places, and shuns the light of day. 
It has very short legs and a broad flat body; the head 
is long and pointed, the eyes small, and the tail re- 
markably short. Its prevailing color is a kind of 
mottled gray; the face is white, and along each side 
of the head runs a long »yramidal band of black, includ- 
ing the eyes and ears. Wich its powerful claws, it con- 
structs a deep and commodious burrow; and as it con- 
tinues to bury itself, it throws the earth behind it toa 
great distance, and thus forms for itself a long winding 
hole ending in a round apartment at the bottom, which 
is well lined with dry grass and hay, This retreat it 
seldom quits till night, when it steals from its sulterra- 
neous abode for the purpose of procuring food. It lives 
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chiefly on roots. fruits, insects, and frogs. It is about 
214 feet long. The female produces 3 or 4 young ate 
time. The flesh of the B. is reckoned a delicacy, and 
may be cured into hams and bacon. The skin, when 
dressed with the hair on, is impervious to rain, and 
consequently makes excellent covers for travelling- 
trunks, &c., while the hairs or bristles are made into 
brushes for painters. The American species is a slow and 
timid animal; it takes to the first earth it meets with, 
when pursued, and, burrowing in the sand, is soon out 
of the reach of danger. While the ground is covered 
with snow, it seldom ventures from its hole, but pusses 
the severe winter months in a semi-torpid state. 

(Eng. Law.) [From Fr baggage; or A. S. bygon, to 
buy: er L, Lat. bajulus, a carrier.) A person who bnys 
corn or victuals in one place, and carries them to an- 
other to sell and make a profit by them. 

Badger. r.a. To follow up or pursue with great eager- 
ness, us the badger is hunted ; to pester or worry ; to tease; 
to persecute 

‘ger, in Wisconsin, n post. village of Portage co., 15 
m. S.E. of Stanton: pop. about 150 

Bad ger-legged,«. Having legs of an une qua length, 
as the badger has been popularly supposed to have, 

“ His body crooked all over, big-bellied, badger legged, and his 
complexion swarthy. -L Batrange. 

Nad ger State, n. A title popularly given to the State 
of Wisconsin. 

Badia, (%% -a.) a town of Italy, prov. of Polesina, on 
the Adige, 16 m. W. by N. of Rovigo ; pop. 6,467. 

Badia’ga, n. (Russ. bodyuga } A kind of sponge, com- 
mon in the N. of Europe, the powder of which is applied 
to the marks of bruises to remove their livid appearance. 
Its nature is not understood. 

Ba dlan. Badianifera, n. (Bot ) See ILLITUM, 

Badig’eon, n. Fr.] (Arck.) A mixture of plaster and 
free-stone, well sifted, and ground together; it is used 
by statuaries to fill up the small holes, and repair the de- 
fects in stones of which their work is made. The term 
is also nsed by joiners, for a composition of saw-dust and 
strong glue, with which the chasms of their work are 
filled. Joiners likewise use for this purpose a mixture 
of whiting and glue. When this is used, the filling-in 
should remain till quite hard, otherwise, when it is 
planed or smoothed off, it will shrink below the surface. 
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Badinage, (bi- nah,) n. Fr. from badin, a jester.] 
Light or playful discourse; trifling talk; inoffensive 
raillery ; bunter. 

When you find your antagonist beginning to grow warm, put 
an end to the dispute by some genteel budinage.""—Chesterfeld. 

Bad ‘ito, in Qlorado, a post-village of Huerfano co. 

Bad'ly, adv. In a bad manner; not well; unskilfully; 
grievously; imperfectly. į 

Bad'ness, n. The state of being bad; evil: want of good 
qualities, either natural or moral; depravity. 

“I did not see how the badness of the weather could be the 
king's fault. — Addison. 

Badola’ a town of 8. Italy, prov. of Calabria Ultra, 
24 m. S. of Catanzaro, on a hill near the sea; pup. 4,457. 

Bad River, in Michigan, astream of Saginaw co., which 
falls into the Shiawassee, 

Bae'ca, a town of Spain. See BAEZA. 

Bæhr, Jonaxx CHRISTIAN FELIX, a distinguished Ger- 
man historian and philologist. B. at Darmstadt, 13th 
June, 1798. He was Professor of Classic Literature in 
the University of Heidelberg, and in 1545 was appointed 
Director of the Philological Seminary. His principal 
works are his edition of Herodotus, published in 1532=3 
at Leipzig; a History of Roman Literature, of which the 
3d edition was published at Carlsruhe in 18H, and a 
work on Roman-Ciristian Theology published in 1837. 

Bael'-fire, n. See BALE-FIRE. 

Bae’na, (anc. Castra Viniana,) a town of Spain, prov. of 
Cordova, 23 m. 8.E. of Cordova, on the Marbella. Large 
salt mines areia the neighborhood. Ip. of town and 
district, 12,767. 

Baependi. (H“ pain! lle.) a town and district of Brazil, 
180 m. W. N. W. of Kio Janeiro; pop. of district abt. 9,000, 

Ba/er, KARL Ernst von, a distinguished Russian natu- 
ralist, B. in Esthonia, on 17th Feb., 1792. Educated at 
Dorpat, and in Germany. His chief works are Hun 
de Ovi Mammalium et Huminis Genesi, (Leipzig, 1827): 
Ueber die Entwickelungsgeschichte der Thiere, (On the 
Developmental History of Animals,” 1828 ;) and, Unter- 
suchungen über die Entwickelungsgeschichte der Fische, 
(“On the Development of Fishes,”) published in 1835. 
He has since made valuable scientific investigations in 
Nova Zembla. D. 1876. 

Baeza, or Baeca, (ba-ai’tha.) (anc. Beatia,) a city of 
Spain, prov. of Jaen, 20 m. N. E. of Jaen. It isa town of 
great antiquity, and was the residence of several Moorish 
kings, from whom it was wrested A. D. 1237. It was the 
birthplace of the 11,000 virgins who, with St. Ursula, 
were, according to the legend, slaughtered by the Huns 
at Cologne. — Near this town, the younger Scipio van- 
guished Hasdrubal, B. © 208. Pup. 12,817. 

Bae’za, a town of 8. America, in Ecuador, on the Coca 
river, 90 m. E. S. E. of Quito. 

Baffetas, Baf'tas, n. (Per. baft, woven, wrought.] 
(Cm.) Au India cotton cloth, or plain muslin. 

Baf fin, Witiiam, an English navigator, B. 1584. His 
early life is enveloped in obscurity. In 1612, he made a 
voyage to attempt to discover the N.W. passage to China 
and India; of this voyage he wrote an account, and in 
the course of it adopted a method of determining the 
longitude at sea, by observations made on the heavenly 
bodies. In 1613, he made a voyage to Greenland, and in 
1615, in company with Bylot, made another. The next 
year he acted as pilot to the latter, and, July 6th, discov- 
ered the large inland sea that has since borne his name. 
In 1621, he joined the English expedition, which, acting 
in concert with the Persians, was intended to eject the 
Portuguese trom the Persian Gulf, where, at the siege 
of Kisnus, a small fort near Ormuz, he was killed. 1622. 

Baffin’s Bay, or Sea, a large expanse of ocean lying 
between Greenland and the lands or islands on the N. 
of Hudson's Buy. On the N. it is entered by Smith 
Sound from the Polar Sea; on the S. by Davis’ Strait 
from the Atlantic ocean; and on the W. by Jones’ and 
Lancaster sounds from the Arctic ocean. It was dis- 
covered in 1615, by Baffin, q.v.: Lat. extending from 68° 
to 78° N., Lon. from 55° to 80° E. 

Baf'fle, v.a. [O. Fr. beffer ; It. H Fire, to jeer, to banter. 
Etymol. unsettled ] To play the fool with; to frustrate. 
It has a frequentative force, that, namely, of repeated 
skilful counteraction. It follows, from the nature of 
skill, to be versatile, which demands versatility of 
counteraction It is applied both to persons and their 
efforts or designs. To mock; to defeat; to perplex; to 
estop; to mar; tocounteract; to foil; to bulk; to neu- 
tralize. 

* The art that baffles Time's tyrannic claim.”—Cowper. 
(Naut.) A baffling wind signifies a wind that is con- 
stantly changing about from one point to another. 

—n. A defeat by artifice, shifts, or turns. (n) 

It is the skill of the disputant that keeps off a bafle.” —South. 

Baff fler. n. One who baftles. 

“Experience, that great baſter of speculation.”—Govt. of the Tongue. 

Baf'flingly, adv. In n baffling manner. 

Baf'flingness, n. Quality or state of baffling. 

„ n. [A.B. belg, a bulge, a bag, the belly : Gael. balg, 
a bag, the womb, the belly.] That which bellies or 
bulges out; asack; a pouch; a purse, to hold or convey 
anything; as. a bag of meal, or of gold. 
„Once, we confess, beneath the patriot's cloak, 
From the crack'd bag the dropping guinea spoke.""— Pope. 

—An udder or sac in animals, containing a fluid or other 
substance; as, the bag of poison attached to the mouth 
of some serpents, 

“Sing on, sing on, for T can ne'er be cloy'd; 
So may thy cows their burdened bags distend."—Drpden, 

—Specifically, an ornamental silken purse tied to men's 
hair behind, or to a wig. 
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“We saw a young fellow riding toward us full gallop, with a 
bob-wig aud black silken bag tied Lo it,”"—Addtson. 

(Com.) A certain quantity of a commodity put into 
a suck, such as it is customary to take to market; as, a 
bag of hops. or corn. 

(Serip.) (Deut. xxv. 13; Luke xil. 33; 2 Kings xii. 10.) 
Eastern money was often sealed up in bags containing 
a certain sum, for which they passed current while the 
seal remained unbroken. 

(%.) Bags filled with sand or earth are used in field- 
fortification or other defensive works. — See SAND-BAGS. 

Bag, v.a. To put into a bag; us, to bag game. — To 
capture, seize, or entrap; as, to bag an army. — To load 
with bags. 

“Like a bee bagg'd with his honeyed venom, 
He brings it to your hive." — Dryden. 

—v.t. To belly out, or swell like a full bag. 

“They drain two bagging udders every day." — Dryden. 

Bagasse, (ba- gd, n. Sp. bagazo.) The refuse of the 
sugar-cane left after the expression of the saccharine 
juice. It is used as fuel in heating the boilers and pans 
in the sugur-manufactory. 

Bagatelle’, n. Fr., from bague, a trifle; from Lat. 
bacca, a berry. trifle; a thing of little or no impor- 
tance. 

“ Heaps of hair, rings and cypher'd seals; 
Rich tritles, serious bagatedles."'"— Prior. 

(Games.) A game somewhat resembling billlards, A 
Dagatelle-table is usually about 7 feet long and 21 inches 
broad; itis lined with cloth, and a game is performed on 
it with balls and a cue or mace. ‘The balls are small 
ivory spheres, and the sport consists in striking one or 
more into holes at one end of the board. To perform 
this and other feats, some skill and experience are re- 
quired, and the sport is far from unamusing in a cheer- 
ful parlor circle. 

Bagaude, n. pl. (Hist.) An appellation given to the 
peasants of Gaul who rebelled against the Romans, A. D. 
286. Their work was executed with fire and sword. 
They asserted,” says Gibbon, “ the natural rights of 
man, but they asserted those rights with the most sav- 
age cruelty.” For some time they obtained the ascen- 
dency, but were eventually subdued by Maximian. The 
term was subsequently applied to other rebeis.— See 
Peasanr Wax. 

Bag dad. un important province, pashalic, or eyalet of 
Turkey in Asia, of triangular form, stretching N.W. 
from the bottom of the Persian Gulf in about 30° to 38° 
N. Lat, and lying between 40° and 48° E. Lon., having 
W. and S. the Euphrates and the Arabian desert; E., 
Kuzistan, Mount Zagros, and the Persian prov. of 
Azerbijan; N.W., the pashalic of Diarbekr: and on the 
N., Armenia and the territories of the Kurdish chief of 
Julamerik. This immense tract extends over an area of 
about 100,000 sq. m., and comprises the whole of the an- 
cient Bahbylmia and Chald@a, and the greater part of 
Assyria Proper and Susiana., Except where it is bound- 
ed on the W. by the Euphrates, the province is traversed 
in its whole extent by this great river and its rival the 
Tigris, and some smaller rivers. It is naturally divided 
into 3 portions, viz.: Ist. The country between the Ara- 
bian desert and the Euphrates; 2d, that between the 
latter and the Tigris, the Mesopotamia of the Ancients ; 
and, 3d, the country to the E of the Tigris. That por- 
tion of Mesopotamia 8. of the city of Bagdad is now 
called Jrak Arabi, and that to the N. of Bagdad, Alge- 
zirah, or the island. The soil and aspect of the country 
differ widely in different parts. The tract lying between 
the two great rivers, one of the richest, best cultivated, 
and most populous countries of the ancient world, is now, 
in most parts, an absolute desert. The banks of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, once so prolific, are now for the 
greater part covered with impenetrable brushwood, while 
the interior, once irrigated by innumerable canals, is 
now destitute of either inhabitants or vegetation. The 
climate is hot, but cool in winter, and the simoom is 
prevalent. It would be easy, were the government less 
proverbial for imbecility and ignorance, to restore to this 
country some portion of its ancient prosperity. Few 
regions are blest with a finer soil, or are capable of being 
cultivated with less labor. Excellent crops of cereals 
are raised; and tobacco, cotton, hemp, and flax are also 
cultivated; dates, especially, are an object of much 
attention, their excellence approaching the quality of the 
Arabian fruit. The mountains in the E. and N. are 
covered with vast forests of oaks which produce the best 
gall-nuts brought trom the East. Wild animals are 
common, and game and poultry abound. The present 
population consists of Turks, Arabs, Kurds, Turcomans, 
Armenians, and Jews, and probably number in the ag- 
gregate about 1.300,000. B. is only nominally subject to 
the Porte: the interior being governed by semi-indepen- 
dent Arab and Kurdish sheiks who frequently wage inter- 
necine war. They, however, pay acertain tribute to the 
Sultan, and are bound to furnish the pasha with a con- 
tingent of troops when necded. 

Bd“ D, a famous city of Turkey in Asia, long the cap. of 
the Caliphate, and now of the above prov., is seated on 
the Tigris: Lat. 33° 19’ 40” N.; Lon. HO 24745” E. It 
stands on both banks of the river, which is here about 
620 ft. across, It is walled round and flanked at regu- 
lar distances by towers, which were built by the ear- 
lier caliphs. The city is meanly built, with streets so 
narrow that where two horsemen meet they can barely 
pass ench other. Few of the ancient buildings remain, 
but these few are far superior in elegance and solidity 
to the more modern structures, Of the former, the 
most worthy of notice are, the gate of the Talisman, a 
lofty minuret built in 785: the tomb of Zobeide, the 
most beloved of the wives of the great Haroun-al-Raschid. 
The famous Madressa Mostomseroi, or college founded 
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in 1233 by the caliph Mostanser, atid long the most 
celebrated seminary in the East, still exists; but quan- 
tum mutatus! Itis converted intoa khan or caravansera, 
and its old kitchen into the custom-house! (Niebuhr. 
Nothing remains of the old palace of the caliphs. 
was, until recently, a great emporium of trade, and was 
the resort of merchants from all parts of the East. Of 
late years, however, the trade of the city has declined, 
owing, principally, to the inability of the government to 
repress the attacks and exactions of the Arabs. The 
natives rank among the ugliest people in the Turkish 
empire. — B. was founded by Almanzor (Q. r.) a. D. 763, 
out of the ruins of ancient Ctesiphon. It was greatly 
enlarged and ‘adorned by Haroun-al-Raschid. It contin- 
ued to flourish and to be the metropolis of learning and 
the arts until Feb, 20, 1258, when it was captured, after 
a siege of two months, by the Mongols, and Mostasem, 
the last of the Abassides caliphs, was put to death. Ti- 
mour the Great sacked the city July 23, 1401, erecting 
on jts ruins a pyramid of 90,000 human heads. Its Tar- 
tur rulers returned, but were expelled in 1417, by Kara 
Zoussouf. His descendants were, in 1477, replaced 
by Usum Cassim, who was followed by the Suffite dy- 
nasty, of Persian origin, in 1516. The possession of B. 
was long contested by the Persians and the Turks, and 
among the numerous sieges it sustained may be men- 
tioned those of 1654, when it was captured by Solyman 
the Magnificent; of 1590, when taken by Abbas the 
Great; of 1 when it was taken by Amurath IV., 
30.000 people being then ruthlessly massacred; and of 
1740, when Nadir Shah was repulsed by Achmet, who 
rendered the pashalic independent of the Porte. Pup. 
about 40,000, principally Arabs and Turks. 

Bag dad. in Kentucky, a post- village of Shelby co., 13 m. 
V. N. W. of Franktort. 

‘dad, in Iennessre, a post. village of Smith co. 

Bag dad. in Teras, a post-village of Williamson co. 

Bag'gage, n. [Fr. bagage, from O. Fr. bagues, jewels, 
goods, stuff.] Luggage, as the trunks, valises, carpet- 
bags. boxes, &c., containing the clothing and personal 
effects of a traveller. In England, these articles are usu- 
ally termed luggage; in the U. States, baggage. 

(Mil.) The whole furniture belonging to an army; 
that is, the camp-equipage, tents. clothing, and other 
necessaries. The soldier of ancient times was always 
heavily laden; and, in this respect, the ancient and mod- 
ern systems present a striking contrast to each other. 
The modern soldier is freed from every unnecessary en- 
cumbrance: wagons are attached to each battalion fer 
conveying the baggage, and no private soldier is allowed 
to carry anything except what his knapsack and other 
accoutrements can hold. 

(Zaw.) Such articles of apparel, ornament, &c., as are 
of daily use for travellers, for convenience, comfort, or 
recreation. It is obvious that the term B. must compre- 
hend an almost infinite number and variety of articles; 
but it has been held not to include specie beyond what 
the traveller might fairly expect to require for his ex- 

enses and necessary purchases for himself and family. 
Ke is well established that merchandise which one car- 
ries in a trunk without the knowledge of the carrier is 
not protected as B., and if lost without any express 
fault of the carrier, he is not liable. But if a carrier 
knows that merchandise is included among B., and does 
not object, he is liable to the same extent as for other 
goods taken in the due course of his business. Bouvier. 
See CARRIER. 

—([From Provençal bagasse; Per. baga, a strumpet.] A 
strumpet; a low worthless woman; a camp-follower. — 
A playful, saucy woman. 

Bagg: master, n. A person employed to take 
care of baggage upon a railway train. (American.) 

Bag'gala, n. (Naul.) A two-masted Arab boat used for 
both commercial and piratical purposes about the Mala- 
bar coast and in the Red Sea. Itis generally a fast-sail- 
ing craft of from 200 to 250 tons burden. — Webster. 

Bag gesen. Jens, distinguished both as a Danish and a 
German poet; B. at Cörsör, in Zeakind, Feb. 15, 1764. 
He left his native country in 1789, and travelled over the 
greater part of Europe. At Paris, he witnessed the out- 
break of the revolution; at Berne, he married a grand- 
daughter of the great Albrecht von Haller. In 1811, he 
was appointed Professor of Danish literature at Kiel 
university, which he resigned in 1814. D. at Hamburg, 
8d Oct., 1826, His chief German works are, Parthenais, 
oder die Alpenreise, an idyllic epos in hexameters; Adam 
und Erd, oder die Geschichte des Siindenfalls, a humor- 
ous epic. (1826,) Among his Danish writings, his lyrics 
and mock-heroic poems rank highest; his Gomiske For- 
taellinger (“Comic Tales”) are, however, much admired. 
His complete Danish works were published at Copenha- 
gen, in 12 vols., 1827-1532; his German, at Leipzig, in 
5 vols., 1836. x 

Bug ging. n. The cloth or materials for bags. The act 
of putting into bags. = 

(Agric.) A process in husbandry by which wheat, &c. 
is reaped with a sickle, or sharp-hooked instrument. 

Baggy, a. Resembling a bag; loose like a bag; as, a 
baggy pair of pants or trousers. 

man. n. A commercial traveller who is employed 
to solicit orders for manufactures, goods, &c.— Equiva- 
lent to drummer, as used in the U. States. 

Bag’na Cavallo, a town of Central Italy, prov. of 
Ravenna, on the Sino, 12 m. W. of Ravenna. Large quan- 
tities of hemp are raised in the vicinity. Pop. 14,879. 

Bagn’a Lou’ka, or BANGALUKA, à town of European 
Turkey, in Bosnia, cap. of a sandjak, 30 m. 8. of Gra- 
diska. Splendid horses are bred in the town and neigh- 
borhood. Zp. about 7,700. 

Bagn’ara, a town and sen- port of S. Italy, prov. of 
Reggio, and 16 m. N.E. of that city. It has a large trade 
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in Muscat wine produced in its vicinity. B. is supposed 
to be the Portus Orestis of the ancients, Php. 9,390. 
Bagnères de Bigorre, (bun'yair de begor’,) a 
town of France, dep. of Hautes I srenees, at the foot of 
the Pyrenees Mountains, 13 m. 8.8.E. of Tarbes, 465 m. 
8 S. W. of Paris; Lat. 430 3’ N.; Lon. 0° 8’ E. This town, 
situated near the beginning of the valley of Campan, on 
the river Adour, is the resort of those who seek for 
health and pleasure. It owes its attractions to the 
beauty of its situation and the celebrity of its medicinal 
waters. There are about 70 baths, the temperature of 
which varies from 72° to 124° Fahr. The waters ure clear, 
without any particular taste, and aperient and tonic. 
The annual visitors are estimated ut 15,000. Pp. 9,086. 
Bagnères de Luçon, ((oo-zong’,) a town of France, 
dep. of Haute-Garonne, In a valley of the Pyrenees 
Mountains, 75 m. S. S. W. of Toulouse, and 513 S. by W. of 
Paris. There are here celebrated sulphurous thermal 
springs and a splendid bathing establishment. The wa- 


ters are diuretic, and of great efficacy in cutaneous dis- 
eases. Their smell is like that of rotten eggs, and they 
appear to have been used by the Romans. The view of 
the summit of Maladetta, in the Spanish territory, and 
the cascades formed by the mountain torrents, give 
greut interest to the surrounding country. Pop. 3,582. 

Bagnes, n. pl. [Fr., probably from BAdNNIo, q. v.] The 
name applied in France to those prisons in which are 
lodged and enforced to hard labor persons who commit 
offences amounting to specific crimes, and who are con- 
demned to the Travaux publics, q. v., a penalty formerly’ 
called Galéres, or “Galleys.” There were three establish- 
ments of this class in France, viz, at Brest. Rochefort, and 
Toulon. That of Brest has been abolished. und that of 
Rochefort considerably reduced; so that the establish- 
mentat Toulon may be considered the ouly bagne at pres- 
ent existing in France. The convicts, for a time not ex- 
ceeding 5 or 6 years, are kept there; those condemned 
for a longer time are transported to Cayenne or to New 
Calcedonia. Nevertheless, the average convict-popula- 
tion in the Bagne of Toulon is upwards of 4,000. 

nes-le-Chable. (ban'/e(r)shub/,)_a parish and 
village of Switzerland, canton of Valais, 7 m. from Mar- 
tigny. They are situate in the valley of Bagne, 2,706 
feet above the sea, In 1818, the river Drause being 
blocked up with ice, a lake was formed; and when it 
burst, the torrent swept away 400 cottages, and 34 lives 
were lost. Pop. of parish, 9,0 0. 

enet, n. (Sport.) A net shaped like a bag, used in 
fishing. 

Bagnio, (bdn’yo,) n. [It. from Lat. balneum, a bath or 
bathing-place.] This word was applied by the Euro- 
peans trading with the Levant, to the prisons in which 
were shut up for the night the slaves or convicts who 
were made to work in the docks, and at other public 
works, in Constantinople, Algiers. and other cities of Tur- 
key or Barbary. — From it the French have taken their 
word Bugne, applied tu a convict prison. — In England, 
the term was formerly used for a bathing-establishment, 
and also for a house of ill-fame. 

“Ihave known two instances of malignant fevers produced by 
the hot air of a bagnio.“—Arhuthnot. 

Bagnolen’sians, or Baiolen’sians, n. pl. agi 

ist.) A Manichæan sect, so called from Bagnols, in 
Languedoc, where they arose in the 8th century. — An- 


other sect, bearing the same name, a branch of the Cu- 
thari. arose in Provence during the 12th century. 

Bagnoli, (bur de,) a town of S. Italy, prov. of Sannio, 
9 m. S. W. of Trivento. p. about 5,000. 

Bagn’olo, a town of 8. Italy, prov. Principato Ultra, 
on the declivity of Monte Cabello, 3 m. S. W. of San 
Angelo de Lombardi. Php. about 5,200. 

nols, (ban hole,) a town of France, dep, Gard, cap. 
of a canton, 25 m. N. N. E. of Nismes; pop. 5,561. 

Bagolino, (ba'yo-le'no,) a town of N. Italy, prov. of 
Brescia, on the Caffaro, 24 m. N.N.E. of Brescia. It bas 
manufactures of iron and steel. Pop. 4,345. 

Bagot, a central co. of Quebec; pop. 19,491. 

Bag pipe, n. (Music.) A wind instrument of high anti- 
quity among the northern nations. and which has so long 
been a favorite with the natives of Scotland, that it may 
be considered as their 
national instrument. 
It consists of two prin- 
cipal parts: the first 
comprises a leather 
bag which receives 
and holds the wind 
conveyed to it by a 
small tube, furnished 
with a valve, to prevent 
the wind from return- 
ing. The second part 
of the instrument con- 
sists of three pipes: 
the great pipeordrune; 
a smaller pipe, which 
emits the wind at the 
bottom; and a third 
with a reed, through 
which itis blown. The 
wind is forced into the 
pipes by compressing 
the bag under the arm, 
while the notes are reg- 
plated, as in u flute or 
hautboy, by stopping 
and opening the —.— 


Fig. 265. — ITALIAN BAGPIPE. 

which are eight in number, with the ends of the fingers. 
It is aot known when the bagpipe first found its way 
into Scotland, but it is probable that the Norwegians 
and Danes first introduced it into the Hebrides, which 
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islands they long possessed. In Rome, at the time of 
Advent, the peasants of the mountains play on the bag- 
pipe before the images of the Virgin. In Frauce, where 
it is called musete, it is the favorite instrument of the 
Auverguats. The music is very simple, and yet sweet; 
and every traveller remembers it with delight. The 
earliest representation of this instrument occurs in a 
terra-cotta discovered at Tarsus, and supposed to date 
from B. c. 200. It was known to the Romans, and prob- 
ably to the Greeks, and appears in a bas-relief of a Per- 
sian concert of the 6th century, A. D. 

Bag'piper, n. One who plays on a bagpipe. — The 
Queen of Great Britain, and the heads of the principal 
Scottish families of rank, havea piper in their respective 
households. 

Bagra’tion, Peter, Prince, a Russian general, B. 1762. 
He served as colonel in Italy and Switzerland under the 
celebrated Suwarrow, by whom he was held in high es- 
timation. On April 10, 1799, he captured Brescia. On 
his return to Russia, both B. and Suwarrow fell into 


disgrace with the Czar Paul I.; but under that mouarch's 
successor, he was reinstated in his rank, aud commanded 
the advance-guard of the Austro-Russian army led by 
Katusoff, under whom he performed prodigies of valor. 
As lieutenant-general, B. commanded the advance-guard 
at Austerlitz under the Prince of Lichtenstein, and in 
the subsequent campaigns fully sustained his high repu- 
tation. Ile took part in the campaign of 1814, but was 
mortally wounded at the battle of Mojaisk, and D. the 
same year. 

Bag’reef, n. (Naut.) In the English navy, a fourth or 
lower reef. 

Bag shot Sand, n. (Grol.) A series of lower ter- 
tiary beds consisting chiefly of light yellow sands repos 
ing on the London clay. It corresponds to the BRACKLES- 
HAM BED, q. v. 

Baguette, (ba-gčèt,) n. [Fr., a little road.] (Arch.) 
A smail astragal moulding, sometimes carved and en- 
riched with pearls, ribbons, laurels, &c. When the B. 
is thus enriched, it is called chup/et, aud when unorna- 
mented, bead, 

Bagulcot', a subdivision of the district of Darwar, in 
Hindostan, prov. Beejapore, and presidency of Bombay, 
comprising the pergunnahs Bagulcot, and Badanmy. 
B. is 54 m. long by 44 broad, with an area of about 
1,230 . in. It is a fertile country, but badly watered, 
and formerly belonged to the Mahrattas, who transferred 
it to the English in 1818. Pup. about 100,000. 

Bacutcor, a town, and cap. of the above district, and of a 
pergunnah. It is the residence of the principal mer- 
chants and bankers. Pup. about 9,000. 

Ba’gur, an inland division of Hindostan, lying between 
the prov. of Malwa and Gujerat, in about 24° N. Lat., 
and 74° E. Lon. It is a hilly couutry, and mostly cov- 
ered with thick low jungles of teak, black-wood, &c. It 
is badly watered, and generally unhealthy. The popu- 
lation consists of Bheels and Meenas, under varivus 
petty chiefs. Prin. towns. Doongurpooz and Banswarra. 

Bah, interj. Pah! — An exclamation expressing disgust, 
contempt, or ironical surprise implying disbelief. 

Baha'‘la Creek, in Musissippt, enters Pearl River in 
Laurence co. 

Baha la, in Mississippi, a village of Copiah co., 50 m. S. 
of Jackson, 

Baha’‘ma, or Luen’yo Islands, in the W. Indies, 
a chain of islands stretching in a N.W. direction from 
the N. side of San Domingo to the const of E. Florida, 
and belonging to the British. Lat. from 21° 23’ to 27° 
507 N.; Lou. 70° 30 to 799 5’ W. It is composed of in- 
numerable rocks, islets (called keys), and islands, ot 
which not more than 12 or l4 are inhabited: these are 
New Providence, Turk's Island, Eleuthera, Exuma, Har- 
bor Island, Crooked Island, Long Island, St. Salvador, 
Caicos, Watling's Island, Rum Key, and Great Inagua 
Great Bahama and Lucayo, now called Abaco. Area 
3,021 sq.m. St Salvador, called by the Indians Guan 
hami, was the first land seen by Columbus on his first 
voyage in 1492.— When the Bahamas were discovered, 
they were found to be peopled by a numerous, mild, and 
happy race of Indians. However, as the islands pro- 
duced no gold, the Spaniards did not form any settle- 
ments on them, but carried the natives over to His- 
pukiola to work the mines, or act as divers in the 
pearl-fisheries of Cumana, aud thus, in about 14 years, 
the whole race became entirely extinct.— The Baha 
mas remained uninhabited till the year 1629, when 
New Providence was settled by the English, who held 
it till 1641, and were then expelled by the Spaniards, 
who destroyed the colony. It was again colonized by 

the English in 1666, and continued in their hands till 
1703, when a combined force of French and Spaniards 
destroyed Nassau, and obliged the inhabitants to seck 
refuge by flight. Some, however, who remained, were 
rendered desperate by their recent sufferings, and the 
place became a rendezvous for pirates, who became so 
notorious, and committed such depredations in the ad- 
jucent seas, that the British determined to suppress 
them, and re-settle the colony. This teok place in 1718, 
and shortly afterwards settlements were formed on some 
of the other islands; Nassau itself (the town of New 
Providence) was fortified in 1740. Providence was taken 
by the Americans in 1776, who abandoned it shortly 
afterwards. In 1781, all the B. were reduced by the 
Spaniards, and were formally ceded in 1783 to the Eng- 
lish, in whose possession, along with the other islands, 
they have since remained.—Nassau is the capital, and the 
residence of the governor.— The priucipal islands are 
situated on those remarkable flats called the Bahama 
Banks, of which the Great Bank (lying at the western 
extremity of the archipelago) occupies an extent of 300 
miles in length N.W. and S.E., and 80 in breadth; the 
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deepest water on any part of this bank is thirty feet 
but the patches of coral rock and dry sand are innu 
merable. These banks rise almost perpendicularly from 
an unfathomable depth of water, and are formed of 
coral, with an accumulation of shells and calcareous 
sund. The character of the islands is generally long 
and narrow, low, und covered with n light sandy soil, 
their figure and surface throughout being nearly the 
same. At the greatest depth yet reached by digging, 
nothing has been found but calcareous rock, with an 
intermixture of shells.—The soil is mostly light or sandy, 
but is here and there spotted with patches of good land, 

roducing cotton, Indian corn, pine-apples, and vegeta- 

les. In general, the B. are ill supplied with fresh 
water; but this is found, however, by digging wells in 
the rocks to the depth of the sea-level. — Climate. Salu- 
brious. The more northern islands, during the winter 
months, are rendered cool und agreeable by the N.W. 
breeze that blows frum off the continent of America; 
the mure southern are hotter throughout the year, being 
low, barren, and rocky, — The area of the whole is 3,021 
sq. m.— The velocity of the Gulf Stream is at its maxi- 
mum between the E. and the Florida shore, running at 
the rate of 5 to m. an hour. — Com, In 1806 the imports 
amounted to $1,643,111, and the exports to $1,305,380. 
Pup. 35,487, of whom 29,287 are colored persons.— See 
Nassau, New PROVIDEN: E, &c. 

BAHAMA CHANNEL, the name sometimes given to the Gulf 
of Flrrida, the narrow sea between the coast of America 
and the B. Islands, 135 m. long, and 46 broad. 

Ba/har, or Be'har, a western aud large territory 
of British India, under the rule of the lieutenant- 
governor of Bengal. It lies chiefly between 220 
and 2 Lat. N. and 83° and 87° Lon. E.; having 
on the N. Nepaul, W. Oude, Allahabad, and part of 
Gundwana; 8. the latter prov., and on the E. Bengal. 
Area, 53,744 sq. m. The Ganges runs a course of 200 m. 
through the prov. from W. to E., dividing it into two 
nearly equal parts. The climate is temperate, and frosts 
are rare, but during the cold sexsons the thermometer 
often ranges from 30° to 70° Fuhr. in the course of the day, 
among the hills; and the winds are very bracing to Euro- 
pean constitutions. Agriculture, commerce, and manu- 
factures have always been in a comparatively flourishin 
state in this prov.; partly from its central position, asl 
easy internal communications, and through being a 
thoroughfare for the trade of Bengal with the Upper 
Provinces; and partly from its fruitfulness and natural 
fitness for tillage. Here, however, as well as in Bengal, 
only about one-third part is supposed to be under 
cultivation. Opium, a staple commodity of the prov. is 
pordaps the best produced in India. Indigo, sugur-cane, 

etel, tobacco, and grain of all kinds are largely culti- 
vated.— B. is divided into 8 districts or collectorates, viz., 
Bahar, Bhauxulpore, Dhurrumpore, Ramghur, Shahabad, 
Surun, Tirhoot, und Patna. The chief city is Patna. The 
city of Gaya was the birthplace of Buddha, but no Bud- 
dhists now remain in the prov. The natives have a fine 
physical appearance, but are inferior to their Bengal 
neighbors in cleanliness and domestic economy. In the 
S. parts, agriculture is wholly carried on by slaves; and 
many of these consist of individuals who, by a practice 
peculiar to this prov., mortgage their labor until able to 
redvem a debt; a smaller part of the pop. are Mobam- 
medans. This prov. is supposed to have anviently formed 
two independent sovereignties— that of Mathila in the 
N., and Magadha in the S.; and distinct languages con- 
tinue to be spoken in them. It was acquired by the 
English, from Cossim Ali, in 1765. Pop. 19,736,101. 

Ba har, u district, or zillah, occupying the central part 
of the above prov.; area, 5,235 sq. m.; prin. taons, 
Bahar aud Gaya; pop. about 3,000,000. 

Bahar’, or Barre’, n. [Ar. bahdr, from bahara, to 
charge with a n Au East Indian weight, 
ranging from 223 to lbs., it varying considerably ac- 
cording to the locality in which it is used. 

Bahar, (Skr. vihar, a monastery of Buddhists,) a decay- 
ing town of Hindostan, in the district of the sume name; 
Lat. 250 13 N.; Lon. 85° 30’ E.; 35 m. B.E. of Patna. 
Pop. about 30,000. 

Bah’arites, n. pl. (Hist.) The first Mameluke dynasty 
that reigned in Egypt, were descended from Turks sold 
to slavery by the Tartars. They begun to reign in 1244, 
and the last Sultan of the race was expelled by the 
Borgites or Circassians, the 2d Mameluke dynasty of 
Egypt, in 1381, after having reigned 137 years.— See 
Bong! tes, 

Bahawul poor, or Doappootra, (bawl poor,)a territory 
of Hindostan, between Lat. 28° and 30° N., and Lon 70 
and 74° E.; having N. Punjaub; E. the Bicanere territory 
(Rajpootana); S. und S. W. Jaysulmere and Scinde. Its 
N.W boundary is for the most part formed by the Sutlej 
river. The banks of this river are everywhere fertile, 
but the rest of the territory toward the E. is a mere 
desert. The inhabitants are chiefly Juts and Beloochees, 
who profess Mohammedanism. They are fair and hand- 
some races, and apparently in a better condition than 
some of their neighbors. Prin. tmens. Bahawulpoor, 
Ahmedpoor (residence of the chief). Julalpoor, Seedpoor, 
and Ooch. H. was taken from the Moguls by the Per- 
sians, and after the death of Nadir Shah, belonged to 
Cabul, to which kingdom he was tributary us long as the 
monarchy lasted. The three last rulers have been nearly 
independent; but the political power of the conntry has 
been broken by the Sikhs, and the rajah of the Punjaub 
only spared it on condition of receiving an annual pecu- 


niary tribute. 

BAHAWULPOOR, the anc. of the above territory, near 
the Sutlej river, 320 m. WSS. W. of Delhi, Lat. 29° 317 N., 
Lon. 72°10 E., at the junction of the road leading from 


Bombay and Calcutta to Cabul. Pop. unknown. 
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several feet below the surface. pavements of streeta, foun- 
dations of houses, and masses of walls may still be descricd, 
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Bahia, (ba- ga. and Sp. Bay. “] A maritime prov. 
of Brazil, on De den about 0 15° 
45/ 8. Lat. It derives its name frum Bahia de Todos os| Farthquakes and other natural convulsions have also 
Santos,or All Saints’ Bay, q.v, and is bounded N. by the] largely contributed to the destruction of H, of which 
provinces of Sergipe and Pernambuco (from the latter of only a small portion of the ruins now remains, 
which it is divided by the Kio San Francisco); on the Bai’bout, or Baibur’di, (anc. Varuilia,) a town of 
g. by Porto Seguro and Minas Graes; on the W. by| Asiatic Turkey, in the pashalic of Erzeroum, on the 


Pernambuco, — though still separated by the Rio San 
Francisco,—and on the F. by the ocean, Its estimated 
length is about 480 m., and its breadth from 150 to 200. 
Area, 15,911 sq. m. 

comarcas ; viz., Bahia, Jacobina, and Ihoes.— Desc, Three 
mountaln ranges traverse this prov. from S. W. to N. K.; 
vin, the Serras Cincora, Giboya, and Itabayana. The 
Serra de Montequevia forms the chief ridge in the in- 
terior. Baya and inlets abound along the coast, among 
which the most noticeable is All Saints’ i he Rio 
San Francisco is the principal river. — Sol and Prid, 
B. possesses a soil admirably adapted to the culture of 
the su; ne, and also of tobacco. The sugar it pro- 
duces a high character for its exerlient quality, 
which is sufficiently evidenced by the fact that X. ex- 
ports more of this article of consumption Chan the rest 
of Brazil all put together. In cotton, Æ. has already 
become u formidable rival to Pernambuco. It also pro- 
duces or rice; coffee (excelled, however, by that 
of Rio de Janeiro); and Brazil-wood, equal to that of 
Pernambuco. Ip. about 1,400,000, 

Banta, or San SaLvapon, cap. of above prov., within Cape 
Ban Antonio, which forms the right or E. side of All 
Saints“ Bay, 880 m. N.E. of Rio. Lat. 13° 0 7” 8. 
Lon. 38° 317” W. It was founded about 1549, by Tomna 
de the first fa gory’ per of Brazil, and was, 
until 1763, the capital of the colony. Bot though now 
inferior to Rio de Janeiro (the present capital), in popu- 
lation and commercial importance, H. i» still one of the 
largest and most important cities of S America, and as 
respects the number and beauty of te public buildings, 
it ranks first among the cities of the empire, Jy, 
about 180.000. 

Bahi’a Blan’ea, an inlet of the Atlantic, on the E. 
coast of S. America, 360 m. S. W. of Burños Ayres 

Bahia Hon‘da, a large und well-sheltered seaport 
of the island of Cuba, on its N. coast, 60 m. W.8.W. of 
Havana. 

Bahr, (bur) the Arabic word for the sea, a lake, or a 
large river, appears ax a component partof many proper 
names in Eastern geegraphy : Buhr-al-Kolzum, “the Sea 
of Kolznm,” i. e. the Arabian Gulf, or Red Sea, especially 
its north-western extremity (the Sinos Heroopolites); 
Bahr Lat, “the Lake of Lot,” i.e. the Lacus Asphal- 
tites, or Dead in Syria: Bahr-el- Abiad. * the White 
River,” and Buhr+l-Azrak, “the Blue River.” The 
diminutive of Bahr la Boheirah, or Bolrirat, “a small 
lake,” which is likewise found occasionally in maps or 
books of travels relating to the geography of the t; 
as — oe een “the — of 3 1 
passed into ‘ortuguese lan, under the form 
Albufeira, “a reservoir, a tank, a n;” and into 
the Spanish under the two forms Albuferaand Albuhera, 
in the same sense. The prefixed el in these words is 
the Arabic definito article; and itisa general remark 
that the letter A of many Arabic words that have been 
received into the Spanish and Portuguese languages, has 
been changed into f. 

Bahr-el-Abiad, (bar’+l-a'be-dd,) [Ar, “White 
River,"] more commonly called Aua Baunet, g. v.— 
See also NILE. 

Bahr’-el-As'rek. [Ar., “Blue River.”] See NIX. 

Bahrein. (anc. Tylos) a group consisting of one large 
and several smaller islands, in the Persian Gulf, sub- 
ject to the Imaum of Muscat, in a bay near the Arabian 
shore, between Lat. 25° 45/ and 26° 10’ N., and Lon. 50° 
15! and 5% 20’ W.—The principal are named Bahrein or 
Aval, Arad, Maharag (residence of the Bey), and Tama- 
ne apy first is considerably larger than the others, 

ng 27 m. and 10 broad; it lies about 15 m. from 
the coast, 90 miles from Bushire, and has the town of 
Manama for its capital. It produces wheat and dates, 
andother fruits. Its pearl fishery is the must juctive 
in the world, its annual value being from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000, — . of the whole group about 60,000, com- 
of a mixed breed between the Persians and Arabs, 
ut possessing more of the indolence and cunning of the 
former than of the bold frankness of the latter, 

Bal, (baii-e,) a famous marine watering-plice of ancient 
Italy, was seated on the W. shore of the Bay of Naples, 
8 m. W. of that city, and 244 m. N. of Cape Misenum. 
It was indebted for its rise and celebrity to a variety of 
circumstances, to the softness of its climate, the beauty 
of its situation,— 


* Nullus in orbe sinus Balis prelucet amenis,” — 


the abundance of its hot springs, which gave to the Ro- 
mans, who were passionately fond of the bath, the op- 
portunity of indulging in that luxury in every form de- 
sirable. B. seems to have come into fashion previously 
to, or about the æra of Lucullus, who had a splendid villa 
here, as had, also, Cæsar, Pompey, and Anguatus; and it 
continued to increase pa pt ppt and to be a favorite 
resort of the emperors of the afl nent voluptuaries of 
Rome till the eruption of the barbarians under Theodoric 
the Goth. The town was built originally on the narrow 
strip of ground between the hills and the sea; but as 
ayn oe was of very limited dimensions, after H. became 

fashionable resort, the foundations of its streets and 
palaces were gy oe into the bay itself, This is alluded 
to by Horace. o sooner, however, had opulence been 
withdrawn from it, than the sea gradually resumed its 
old domain; moles and buttresses were torn asunder, 
washed away, or tumbled headlong iuto the deep, w her.. 


The province is divided into three Hal kal. (Lake.) sometimes called the Sriatere More 


Tchorok hi, 62 m. W. 85 of Erzeroum ; Pp abt. 4,000. 
Bal'ersbronn, a village of Wiirtemberg, in the Black 
Forest, 40 m. W. N. W. of Stuttgart; pop. 4,620. 


fooi Nu.“) a Inke of Siberia, in the govt. of Irkutsk, 
tween 51° and 50° N. Lat., and 105° and 110° E. Lon. 

test length in a N.N.E. and SS. W. direction is 
y 400 m., and its extreme breadth abont 60. It is 
of very unequal depth, Tt is situated in a mountainous 
country, and receives several considerable rivers, while 


ts 


its surplus water is carried off by the Angara, an affluent 
of the Yenesel. The fisheries are very 


valuable 


į greut 


Haller. The sume as Barwon, 
Bailey 
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free or liberate from custody, as an offender, on security 
for his nee. — To deliver goods in charge. 
( Naut.) free from water; as, to bail a boat. rt 
Rail able, a. That may be bailed; that may be setat 
liberty by Dail or sureties ; — used of persons. 
“ He's bailable, Im sure.”— Ford. 
| —That admits of bail; as, a bailable offence. tie 
Bail'-bond, n. (Law.) A bond given by a prisoner 
his surety for his reappearance when called upon. 
Ballee', ». 0. Fr. hegre Menge — to whom 2 
are bu : the party to whom perso: perty 
livered under a contract of bailment. — See. 


. V. 

n. IL. Lat. ballrum.)} a England, originally, a 
court within a fortress; now, sometimes applied to a 
prison or court of justice; as, the Old Barley in London; 
the New Briley in Manchester —Ox/. Gloss. 

Bailey. Pmp James, ((L,) an English poet, n. at 
Nottingham, 1816. His “ Festus,” published in 1839, was 
highly successful, He bas since published the Angel 
World, the Mystic, the Age, &¢., wat Festus, notwithstand- 
ing the peculiarity of many of the sentiments with which 
it is disfigured, remains his best work. 

Balley Hollow, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 


Luzerne co. 


Baileysburg, in Pennsylvania, a village of Perry co. 


on the Juniata river, 23 m. N. N. W. of Harrisburg. 
Bai'leysburg, in Virginia, a village of Surry co, 
about 50 m, SS E. of Richmond. 


Bal'ley’s Creek, in Missouri, a P. O. of Osage co. 


| Bailey's Harbor, in Wisconsin, a post-township of 


Door co., on Lake Michigan, 

Bailey's Mill, in ,da, a post-office of Leon co. 

Bailey's Mills, in Olio, a post-office of Belmont co. 

Bai'leytown, in /ndiana, a village of Porter co., 14 m. 
N. by W. of Valparaiso. 

Bailey ville, in Minois, a post-office of Ogle co, 

Hal ley ville, in Moine, a post-township of Washington 
N 80 m. E. N. E. of Bangor, on the St. ix 
river, 

Bailie, n. [Scottish.) A municipal officer in Scotland, 
corresponding to an alderman in England; as “ Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie.” — Sir Walter Scott, 

Ballieborough, (beile-bur’o,) a market-town and 
parish of Ireland, standing at the bead of the Blackwa- 
ter river, co. Cavan; pop. 6,8 


| z. 
Bailiff, n. [Fr. bailli, formerly an inferior judge; from 


Siberia.) 


numbers of seals aro taken, also sturgeon and salmon ; 
but the grand object of the fishery is the omul, n sort of 
herring (Salmo autumnalis, vel migratorius) taken in vast | 
numbers (about 3,600,000 pounds annually) in Aug. and | 
t, when it ascends the rivers, The most singular fish 
belonging to the B. is the golomynka (Calluenimus Bai- 
calensis) from 4 to 6 inches in length, and so very fat 


Fig. 266, — A VIEW ON LAKE BAIKAL, (Eastern 


that it melts before the fire like butter. The surface of Ba 


the lake is frozen over from Nov. to the end of April or 
the beginning of May. 

Bail, n. [0. Fr. bailler, from Fr. bail, a givin over or 

ting; It. balia, power, authority: t julut, n 

r, one who bears authority.) (Law.) The delivery 
of a person to another for keeping, used in reference 
to one arrested, or committed to prison, upon either 
a civil or criminal process; and he is said to be bailed, 
when he is delivered to another, who becomes his surety 
in bonds, (to a greater or Jess amount, according to the 
amount of the demand for which be is sued, or the heinous- 
ness of the crime with which he is charged.) for bis ap- 
pearance at court to take his trial. Bail is either common 
or special ; the former being merely fictitious, whereby 
nominal sureties, as John Doe and Richard Roe, are 
feigned to be answerable for the defendant's appearance 
at the court to which he is cited, Bpecial bail is that of 
an actual surety; The laws of the U. States, and of the 
several States, allow of bail to be given in all civil pro- 
cesses, Whatever may be the amount of damages which 
the defendant may be called npon to answer in the suit; 
and the jealousy of personal liberty, so congenial to the 
American institutions, bas introduced a provision into 
some of the constitutions, that excessive bail shall not, 
in any case, be demanded; and when the defendant, or 
party charged with a crime, for which he is arrested, 
considers the bail demanded to be excessive, he may, by 
habeas corpus, or other process or application, accordin 
to the provisions of the laws under which he is arrested, 
have the bond reduced to a reasonable amount. In respect 
to bail, the act of Congress, 1789, c. 20, s. 33, provides, 
„ all arrests, in criminal cases, bail shall be 
admi |, except where the punishment may be death, 
in which case it shall not be admitted, except by the sn- 
preme or circuit court, or by a justice of the supreme 
court. or a judge of the district court, who shall exercise 
their discretion therein.” The laws of the several States 
are generally equivalent, or substantially so, to this Act 
of Congress, on the subject of bail. The party bailed is 
considered to be in the custody of his bail or sureties, 
who may seize and deliver him up to the court, and thus 
discharge themselves from their responsibility. 

(Games.) The top-piece which crosses the wicket, in 

the game of cricket. 

—The handle of a kettle or similar utensil. — A division 
between the stalls of a stable; as, “a swinging bad." — 
In England, a certain boundary within a forest, 

=r d. To detiver over to the control of a enrety: to set! 


Lat. ballivas, bugelas, a governor, tutor, or superintend- 
ent. In England. «subordinate officer,or deputy, to whom 
authority or jurisdiction is delegated or delivered by the 
sheriff of a city or county, to make arrests, collect fines, 
summon Juries, &c.; a deputy sheriff. — An under-stew- 
ard or overseer, who has charge of an estate, superin- 
tends all husbandry operations, and who sometimes col- 
lects the rents due to the land-owner.—There are also 
B. of forests, and those to whom the Queen's castles are 
committed; as, the B.. or Constable of Dover Custle. 

Bailiwick, ». [Bastii and A. S. wic; Fr. —— — 
The extent or limit of a bailiffs jurisdiction, or authority. 

Bailleul, (“u .) u town of France, dep. Nord, 16 
m. W.N.W. of Lille, on the railway to Dunk e. — 

NN. Cotton cloth, lace, paper, &c. Php. about 11.000. 

Hie, Jowsns, a distinguished English poetess, B. 

1762. In 1798, she published her first work, called A 

Series ig Plays. Others followed in rapid succession. 

In 1810, her romantic play, the Fumily Legend, was 
acted in Edinburgh, Mrs. Siddons taking the principal 
female part. In 1536 appeared her series of Pluys on the 
Pussions. In addition, she produced many poems of much 
excellence. D.at Hampstead, near London, 234 Feb., 1851. 

Baillie, Martnew, u. p. brother of the preceding, and 
one of the most distinguished anatomists and patholo- 
gists of his time; B. 1761. In 1810, he was appointed 

hysician to Gevi III., and in 120, President of the 
koyal College of Vhysicians. D. 23d Sept., 1523, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, where a fine monument 
has been erected to his memory. B.'s greatest work, The 
Morbid Anatomy of the Human Body, appeared in 1795. 

Baillon, „. r.] (Sur.) An instrument nsed for 
keeping the mouth of a patient open, during an opera- 
tion. — Cruig. 

Bail'lot, Piirre, the most celebrated of modern French 
violinists, was B. at Passy, in 1771. In 1833 he published 
his Art du Violin, which conveys the whole principles 
of the French school of violin-playing, and has amalga- 
mated into a complete style its various excellences. D. 
at Paris, 1842. 

Bailly, Jean Srivary, (lava distinguished French 
astronomer, B. at Paris, 1756. In 17:6, he published a 
work on the satellites of Jupiter. His bistorico-sclentific 
works, especially his History of Indian Astronomy, are 
full of learning and 1 disquisition, and written 
with great el oe. In 1777, he published his Letters 
on the Origin of the Sciences ; and in 1799, his Atlantis of 
Huta. In 1784, he was elected a member of the Acudé- 
mie Frangaise; and in the following year, of the Acadé- 
mie des Inscriptions, He entered eagerly into the po- 
litical discussions of his country, and was chosen Presi- 
dent of the first National Assembly. In June, 1789, he 
presided at that meeting of the deputies at the Tennis- 
court, when all took oath not to dissolve until they had 

repared a new constitution for France, In the follow- 
ng month he was made mayor of Paris, but soon lost his 
popularity, owing to the liberal sentiments which he 
expressed towards the royal family, and his enforcing 
obedience to the laws. In consequence of this, he ru- 
signed his office in 1791, and sought that philosophical 
retirement for which he was so much more suited. In 
the sanguinary period which followed, he was appre- 
hended, nnd after a summary process, condemned to Le 
enillotined He was, necorcingly, executed Now, 11, 
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2793. — When on the scaffold, the demeanor of this phi- 
losopher is said to have been perfectly tranquil. “ You 
tremble, Bailly,” said one of his enemies to him. “My 
friend, it is with cold,” was the calm reply. 

Bail'ment, n. [O. Fr. bir, to deliver.) (Law.) The 
delivery of a thing to another to keep, either for the use | 
of the bailor, or person delivering. or for that of the 
bailee, or person to whom it is delivered. A bailment 
always supposes the subject to be delivered only for a 
limited time, at the expiration of which it must be ro- 
delivered to the bailor; and the material inquiries, in 
cases of bailment, relate to the degree of responsibility 
of the bailee in regard to the sufe-keeping and re-delivery 
of the subject of the bailment. This responsibility will 
depend, in some degree, upon the contract on which the 
bailment is made. Ifa thing is delivered to the bailee to 
keep, without any advantage or use to himself, or any 
compensation, but merely for the benefit of the bailor, 
he is answerable only for gross negligence; but if the 
bailment is for the mutual benefit of both parties, the 
thing must be kept with the ordinary and usual care 
which a prudent man takes of his own goods; but if it 
be delivered for the benetit of the bailee only, he must 
exercise strict care in keeping it, and will be answerable 
for slight negligence. A special agreement is made in 
many cases of borrowing or hiring, specifying the risks 
assumed by the borrower or hirer; and, in such case, 
his obligations will be determined by his stipulation 
Pledging and letting for hire are species of bailinent. — 
See LIEN. 

Bailor, n. (Law.) He who bails a thing to another. 
See BuLAzxr. 

Bail’-piece, n. (Law.) A certificate given by a judge, 
or the clerk of a court, or other person authorized to 
keep the record, in which it is certified that the bailor 
became bail for the defendant in a certain sum and in a 
particular case. — Bouvier. 

Baily, Eowarp Hopes, R.A, a celebrated English 
sculptor, B. at Bristol, 10th Mar., 1788. He studied un- 
der Flaxinan, and early made himself a popular favorite. 
His finest works are, Hercules casting Lycidas into the 
Sea; Ay discharging his Arrows; The Three Graces ; 
Psyche; Girt preparing for the Bath; and Tue Graces 
Seated, D. May 22, 1867. 

Bail’y, Fravcis,adistinguished English astronomer, and 
mathematician, B. 28th April, 1774. He was the son of 
a London banker, and himself, up to his 51st year, pur- 
sued the business of a stock broker, and accumulated a 
large fortune. From this time he devoted himself to the 
study of astronumy aud physics, and produced able 
treatises on The Determination of the Length of the Pen- 
dulum; The Determination of the Density of the Earth, 
&c. The Doctrine of Life Annuiti-s and Assurances 
Analytically Investigated and Explained, was also the 
production of his pen, and is esteemed a standard work 
on the subject of which it treats. D. in London, 1844. 

Bain, bung.) a town of France, dep. Ille et Vilaine, 18 m. 
from Rennes; pop. 4,211. 

Bain’bridge,. WIIIIAM, an American commander, B. 
in Princeton, N. J., 1774. He became a captain in 1800; 
served in the war against Tripoli; and, on Dec. 26, 1812, 
captured the British frigate Java, of 49 guns, after a 
severe action in which the English lost 174 and the 
Americans 33 men. D. 1843. 

Bain’bridge, in England, a township in the parish of 
Aysgarth, North Riding of the co. of York, on the Ure. 
It is cele) rated for its picturesque scenery. 

Bain’bridge, in Grorgia, a post-village, cap. of Deca- 
tur co., on the Flint river, 188 m. 8.W. of Milledgeville; 
pop. about 1,351. 

Bain’bridge, in Illinois, a township of Schuyler co.; 
pop. about 1,600. 

—A post-village of Williamson co., about 175 m. S. by E. 
of Springfield. 

Bain’bridge, in Indiana, a township of Du Bois co.; 
pop. about 2,500. 

—A post-village of Putnam co., 36 m. W. of Indianapolis. 

Bain bridge, in Kentucky, a P.O. of Christian co. 

Bain’bridge, in Michigan. apost-village and township 
of Berrien co., 10 m. N. by E. of Berrien, 

Bain’bridge, iv Missouri, a village in the E. part of 
Cape Girardeau co., 14 m. E. by N. of Jackson. 

Bain bridge. in New York, a flourishing post-village 
and township of Chenango co, on the Susquehanna, 
104 m. W.8.W. of Albany; p. of village 681; of town-| 
ship 1,593. 

Bain! bridge, in Ohio, a post-village of Paxton town- 
ship, Ross co.. on Paint Creek, 54 m. E. of Cincinnati, 
and I9 m. S. W. of Chillicothe, 

—A township of Geauga co. 

Bain’bridge, in /+nnsylvania, a post- village of Lan- 
caster co., on the Susquehanna river, 20 m. E.S.E. of 
Harrisburg; pop. about 600. 

Bain-Marie, (bain md te.) n. A bath much nsed in 
culinary operations in France, and so called from the 


name of the inventor. It is also largely employed in 


Fig. 267.— BAIN-MARIE. 


chemistry, and for the most part consists ofan outer vessel 
containing water, or some other fluid, in a state of ebul- 
lition: within this is another vessel, in which the sub- 


stance to be operated upon is placed. The object of the 
bajn-marie is to produce a gentle and regular heat, and 
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it is principally used for evaporating or for distilling 
volatile and aromatice substances. Wen sand is sub- 
stituted for boing water, this apparatus is called a} 
sand-bath, and when boiling water is employed, it is) 
called - vupor-bath. 

Bains, Fr., The baths.) A small town of France, dep. 
Vosges, 13 m. S. W. ot Epinal. There are mineral waters 
here which are much resorted tu trom the loth of June 
to the lôth of September. They are said to be saline 
and thermal; others, however, deny them any medicinal 
properties whatever, 

Bains-du-Mont-d’Or, a village of France, dep. 
Puy-de-Dôme, 20 m. W. of Issoire. It is celebrated for 
its mineral waters, and principally for the magnificent 
scenery of the surrounding mountains, 

Bai‘ram, n. [Turk. bairdm, berram; Pers. baram] 
The name of the only two festivals annually celebrates 
by the Turks and other Mobammedan nations. The 


first is also called Jd-al- Fitr, i.e. “the festival of tlie 


interruption,” alluding to the breaking of the universal 
fast which is rigorously observed during the mouth Ra- 
madhan or Ramazan. It commences from the moment 
when the new moon of the mouth Shewal becomes visi- 
ble, the appearance of which, as marking the termina- 
tion of four weeks of abstinence and restraint, is looked | 
for and watched with great eagerness, At Coustantinople 
it is announced by the discharge of guns at the seragliv 
upon the sea-shore, and by the sounding of drums and 
trumpets in all public places of the city. This festival 
ought, properly, to last but one day; but the rejoicings 
are generally continued for two days more, The second 
festival, denominated Jd-al-Azhd or Aurbdn Bairdm, 
i.e. “the festival of the sacrifices,” is instituted in 
commemoration of Abraham offering his son Isuac, and 
ated 60 days after the former, on the 10th of 

ih, the day appointed for slaying the victims by 

the pilgrims at Mecca. It lasts four days. At each of 
these festivals but one khutba is read, i. e. divine service 
is only once publicly performed, on the first day, about 
an hour after sunrise; and in the Turkish empire even 
this solitary act of public worship is now no longer an- 
nounced by the muezzins, or public criers, from the tops 
of the minarets or turrets of the mosques. At Constan- 
tinople the two Bairams are celebrated with much pomp. 
The sultan on this occasion receives the homage of the 
different orders of the empire, and proceeds in state, fol- 
lowed by all the higher otticers, to the mosque. As the 
Mohammedans have a lunar year of 354 days, the two 
festivals run, once every 32 years, through all the seasons. 
Bairam, or Bairam Kale’si, a small and miser- 
able Turkish town in Natolia, 25 m. N.W. of Adramyti, 
opposite to the island of Lesbos, or Mitylene. B. is not 
otherwise remarkable than by standing close to the site 


of the ancient Assos, a strongly fortified and maritime 
town, the remains of which are still considerable. It 
was visited by St. Paul, on his return from Troas, (Acts 
xx. 13-14.) 

Baird, Sin Davin, BART., a distinguished British geno- 
ral, B. in Scotland, in 1757. Entering the army in 1778, 
he served in India, and while brigadier-general, he led 
the storming party that carried Seringapatam by assault, 
in 1799. For his gallantry on this occasion he was 
thanked by both Houses of Parliament. He subsequently 
served his country by the capture of Cape Town, and 
at the taking of Copenhagen, and shared the glory of 
Corunna under Sir John Moore, after whose death on 
that field he became commander-in-chief. His severe 
wounds, however, incapacitated him from acting in that 
capacity. At tho close of the war, he was created a 
baronet, and received the Order of the Bath. D. 1829. 

Baird, WituaM, M. D., an eminent English zoulogist, B. 
1803. He has been for many years chief of the zoblog- 
ical department of the British Museum. His principal 
works are, the Natural History of the British Entomos- 


traca (1850); and a popular Cyclopedia of the Natural 
Sciences, 8vo., published in 1858. 

Ba ird ia, n. (Zil.) A genus of entomostracous crus- 
tacea, fam. Cypridide. They inhabit tresh-water ponds, 
and a considerable number are found in a fossil state in 
the chalk formation. 

Bairds’town, in Georgia, a post-village of Oglethorpe 
co., 83 m. W. cf Augusta, on the Athens branch of the 
Georgia railroad. 

Bairds’town, in Kentucky. Bee BARDSTOWN. 

Rairds’town, in Missouri, a village of Sullivan co. 

Bairds‘town, in Pnnsylvrania, a post-village of West- 
moreland co., on the Conemaugh river, 44 m. E. of Pitts- 
burg; pop. about 350. 

Baireuth, ((:-revt’,) a town of Bavaria, the cap. of 
Upper Franconia, 126 m. from Munich. Manf. Cottons 
and woollens, Ke. Here Jean Paul Richter died in 1825, 
and a monument was erected to his memory by the king 
of Bavaria, Pop, 19,464. 

Bairn, (biirn,) n. fA. S. bearn; Scot. bairn.] A child; 
a youngster of either sex.—Used exclusively in Scotland, 
and the N. of England. 

Bal’rout, a seaport of Syria. See BEYROUT. 

Bait, (bdt,) n. [A. S. batan, to put meat upon a hook; 


Bw., Goth. beta, to feed.) A bit of food or other substance 
put on a hook to allure fish, fowls, &. 
“The pleasant'st angling is to see the fish 
Cut with her golden oars the silver stream, 
And greedily devour the treacherous buit.”"—Shake. 
—Anything which allures; an enticement; temptation, 
Sweet words I grant, baits and allurements sweet. 
But greatest hopes with greatest crosses meet. — Fairfax. 
—A hasty morsel or refreshment taken on a journey. 
—r. a. [Goth. beian, to bite, to prick, to incite; O. Fr. 
abetter.) To put meat ona hook or line to entice fish, &c, 


„Oh, cunning enemy, that, to entch a saint, 
With saints doth bait thy hook !"— Shuka, 
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To give a portion of food and drink to a beast upon the 
road; as, to bait a horse. 

—v. 1. To stop und take a hasty refreshment during a 
journey. 

In all our journey from London to his house, we did not so 
much as bai at a Whig lun, — Addison, 

Bait, v.a. (Goth. beun, to bite, to prick, to incite; O. Fr 
abeller; Er. battre, to beat.) To provoke aud harass by 
inciting dogs to attack; to harass; to attack with vio- 
lence; as, to buit a bull with dogs. 

“ Who seeming sorely chafed at his band, 
As chained bear, whom cruel dogs du buit.""—Faérie Queene. 

—v. i. [Fr. batire de l'aile, or des ailes, to flap or flutter.) 
To clap the wings; to flutter,as if to fly; or to hover, 
as a hawk over her prey; to make an offer of flying. 

All plum'd like ostridges, that with the wind 
Busted like eugics baving lately bath'd.”— Shake, 

Baiting, n. The act of furnishing a bait; a refresh- 
meut on a journey. 

Baiting Hollow, in New York, a post- village of Buf- 
tuik co., 221 m. S. S. E. of Albany. 

Bai tool, a turtitie! town aud district of British India, 
presid. of Bengal, 50 m. from EWichpoor, Area ot district, 
Y sy. m. Jip. 98,41. 

Baize, (Cd, n. (dp. bujéta, probably from Baia, where 
it was first made.) A coarse woollen stuff, with a long 
nap. It is sometimes frizzed on one side. It is without 
wale and is Wrought on a loom, like flannel, 

Baja, (la’zia,) or Bas, a town of Hungary, co. Bacs, 
near the Danube, 20 m. N. by W. of Zambor; pop. 20,087, 

Bajada-de-Santa-Fé, Ne a 
town of the Argentine Republic, on the E. of the 
Parana, opposite Sunta Fé; pop. about 7,000. 

Ba adere, n. See BAYADERE. 

azet, or BAYAZEED I., (bi-ah-zeed,) an Ottoman Sul- 
tan, u. 1347, succeeded his father, Amurath I., in 
1389. He was the first of his family who assumed the 
title of “Sultan.” The Turkish empire at this time ex- 
teuded W. from the Euphrates to the shores of Europe, 
and Amurath had crossed the Bosphorus, subdued the 
greater part of Thrace, and fixed the seat of his power 
at Adrianople. B. wrested the N. parts of Asia Minor 
from the dominion of various Turkish emirs whose power 
had long been established there. In Europe he conquered 
Macedonia and Thessaly, and invaded Moldavia and Hun- 
gary. Sigismund, king of the latter country, met him 
at the head of 100,000 men, including the flower of the 
chivalry of France and Germany, but was totally defeated 
at Nicopoli, on the Danube, zsth Sept., 1396. B. is said 
to have boasted, on the occasion of this victory, that he 
would feed his horse on the altar of St. Peter at Rome. 
His progress, however, was arrested by a violent attack 
of the gout. B. was preparing for an attack on Coustun- 
tinople, when he was interrupted by the approach of Ti- 
mour the Great, by whom lie was defeated at Angora, in 
Anatolia, 25th July, 402. He was taken captive, and 
died about 9 months afterwards, at Antioch in Pisidia. He 
was succeeded by Mohammed I. Modern writers reject 
as a fiction the story of the iron cage in which B. was 
said to have been imprisoned. B was surnamed Jiderim 
or “The Lightning;” an epithet acquired from the fiery 
energy of his soul, and the rapidity of his destructive 
march. He was succeeded by his son Soliman I. 

Basazer II., Sultan of the Turks. He succeeded his father, 
Mohammed II., in 1481. His brother Zizim contested 
the empire with him, assisted by Caith Bey, sultan of 
the Egyptian Mamelukes, but was compelled to retreat 
into Italy, where he died in 1495. B. undertook an ex- 
pedition against Caith Bey, but was defeated, with great 
loss, near Mount Taurus in Cilicia, in 1489. He was more 
fortunate in Europe, where, in the same year, his generals 
conquered Croatia and Bosnia. B was engaged in long 
and bloody hostilities with the Moldavians, the Khodians, 
and especially the Venetians, who frequently invaded the 
8. of Greece; and with Ismael, king of Persia. At home, 
he had to contend aguinst his rebellious son Selim, to 
whom, at last, he resigned the empire. He died in 1512, 
on his way to the place which he had chosen for his re- 
tirement. It has been supposed that he was put to death 
by the order of his son. He was a man of uncommon 
talents, and did much for the improvement of his empire, 
and the promotion of the sciences. 

Bajocco, (ba-yd'ko,)n. It., trom bajo, brown, bay, from 
its color:] (% A copper coin in the Papal States. It 
is the one hundredth part ot a scudo, and its value is about 
114 cent. (pl. Boch!) 

our, (ba-joor’.) a territory of N. Afghanistan. Area, 
estimated at 370 sq. m. Desc. Fertile, surrounded by 
mountains, clothed with forests of cedar and oak. Ite 
chief town is called Bajour, and is supposed to be the 
Bazira of the historian of Alexander the Great. Pop, 
120,000, 

Bake, v.a. [A. S. bacan ; Icel. baka, to warm; Scots. 
beik.) To heat, dry, and harden by fire or the sun’s rays; 
as, to bake bricks: the sun bales the clay. Specifically, 
to dress and prepare for food in an oven or heated place; 
as, to bake a loat. 

The sun with flaming arrows plere'd the flood, 
And, darting to the bottom, bak d the mud."—Dryden, 

—To harden by cold. 

“The earth. . . is baked with frost."—Shake. 

—v. i. To do the work of baking. 

“I keep his house, and I wash, wring, brew, bake." —Shaks, 

—To be baked; to dry and harden in heat; as, the earth 
bakes in the burning sun. 

Baked, (CdAt,.) p. a. Dried or hardened by heat; cooked 
by heat. 

Bake’-house, n. [A. S. bechus.] A house or building 
for baking; a place for baking bread. 


Bake’-meat, Baked’-meats, n.s. and pl. Meat 
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prepared by baking; viands dressed by the oven; as, 
“the funeral based-meats.” — Shuk s. 

Ba’ker, n. [A. S. bæcere ; Icel. bikari ; Sw. bagare; Dun. 
bagere; Dut. bukker; Ger. bicker, becier.) One whose 
occupation is to bake bread, biscuit, &c.— See BREAD, 

—A small portable tin oven in which baking is performed. 
(Aonerican.) - Webster. 

Bu Ker, Sin Ricnskb, an English historian, r. in 1568. 
He is best known as the author of a Chronicle of the 
Kings of Evgiand from the Time of the Roman Govern- 
ment unto the Death of King James, (Landon, 1641.) This 
was long held in repute as the most authentic history of 
his country. D. in the Fleet Prison, London, in 1644. 

Ba Ker, Sin Samvet WHITE, F.R.S. a distinguished English 
author and explorer, B. 1821. He early showed a predi- 
lection for travel, and has spent a great portion of his 
life in Asia and Africa. With his brother, Col. Baker, in 
1848, he undertook the organization of an extensive 
agricultural settlement in Ceylon, of which country he 
gives an interesting account in his Eight Years’ Wan- 
derings, first published in 1855. In 1561, he set out on 
an expedition into Africa in the hope of meeting Cap- 
tains Grant and Speke at the sources of the Nile. Hav- 
ing explored the tributaries of the Atbara, a task which 
occupied some months, he proceeded to Khartoum in 
order to organize his expedition to the Great White 
Nilo. In Dec., 1562, he started, and at Gondoroko was 
joined by Speke and Grant, by the former of whom B 
was told that the natives asserted that a large lake ex- 
isted in the west, which was believed to be a second 
source of the Nile. Capt Speke had traced the river 
leading thereto, as fur as 2° W N, when it diverged to 
the W., and he very unwillingly relinquished his task, 
Which was at once un lertaken by B., who was accom- 
panied by his wife. He met with great difficulty to 
or; 
refusing to go with him south. B. and his wife, nothing 
daunted, started, and overtook the trading caravan, 
riving in the Latooka country, 17th of March, 1°63. 
They then directed their course through the Kamrasis 
country, and on tae lith of March, IS64 sighted the hike 


ze preparations for his expedition, the natives | 
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A place for baking; a bake-house. 

Bake'well, a town and par. of England, in the county 
of Derby, 22 m. N. N. W. of Derby, beautifully situated on 
the Wye. Three m. N.E. of the town is Chatsworth, a seat 
of the Duke of Devonshire, and one of the mosi nagniti- 
cent palaces in Boyland. Its fountains and water. ‘works 
(with the exception of those at Versailles) are consid- 
ered the finest in Europe. ‘The gurdens, too, have a 
world-wide celebrity, Haddon Hall, the property of the 
Duke of Rutland, now the most perfect of the ancient 
English baronial mansions, is also situate near this town. 
Pop. 12.879. 

Bak ‘huysen, or Back’huysen, Lupotr, a famous 
Duteh painter of marine subjects, B. at Emden, 1631, 
He became the best marine painter of his time, and es- 
pecially delighted in the representation of storms at sea, 
to do which effectually, he used at the beginning of u 
tempest to put to sea in a small boat, often to his immi- 
nent peril, The peculiarity of his subjects, coupled with 
a curtain bnoyant oryinality of character, tended to 
mike hnn highly renowned, and greatly sought after. 
When the Uzar, Peter the Great, visited Holland, he de- 
sired H. to give him lessons in naval drawings. Louis 
XIV., who had been presented with one of B.'s best pic- 
tures, highly patronized him afterwards. B. was also a 
good eugraver of sea-picees, and a writer of spirited 
verses. D. 1700. B.'s pictures are held at the present 
day in the highest reputation, and command fancy 
prices. They possess, in the highest degree, the peculiar 
excellences of the Dutch school, —richuess, transpar- 
eney, de tte handling, and appropriate color. No artist 
ever ex d him in the art ot giving depth without 
darkness; frequently, in his pictures of an approaching 
storm, the very atmosphere seems to labor with gloom, 
yet the clearness, and even vivacity of effect, are not in 
the least impaired. 

Bak’'ing, „ Inu general sense, any process of drying or 
hardemng by heat; but usually restricted to the mode or 
act of cooking food, principally bread, in a heated room 
or oven.—Applied also to the quantity cooked at once; 
as, “a baking of bread” — See BREAD. 
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Midian told bim their message, he seems to have had 
Bome misgivings as to the lawfulness of their request, 
for he invited them to tarry the night with him that he 
Might learn how the Lord would regard it. These mis- 
givings were confirmed by God's express prohibition of 
his journey. B reported the answer, and the messen- 
gers of Balak returned. The king of Moab, however, 
not deterred by this failure, sent again more aud more 
honorable princes to Balaam. The prophet again re- 
fused, but notwithstanding invited the embassy to tarry 
the night with him, that he might know whut the Lord 
would say unto him further; and thus by his importa- 
nity he obtained trom God the permission he desired, 
but was warned at the same time that his actions would 
be overruled according to the Divine will. B therefore 
proceeded on his journey with the messengers of Balak. 
But Gods anger was kindled at this manifestation of 
determined self-will, and the angel of the Lord stood in 
the way for an adversary against him. “The dumb ass, 
speaking with man’s voice, forbade the madness of the 
prophet,’ (2 Pet. . 16.) It is evident that Balaam, 
although acquainted with God, was desirous of throw- 
ing an air of mystery round his wisdom, from the 
instructions he gave Balak to offer a bullock and a ram 
on the seven altars he everywhere prepared for him. 
His religion, therefore, was probably the patural result 
of a general acquaintance with God not confirmed by 
any covenant. Baluas love of the wages of unright- 
evusness and his licentious counsel are referred to in 
2 Pet. ii. 15, and Jude 11. Though the utterance of 
Baluum was overruled so that he could not curse the 
children of Isracl, he nevertheless suggested to the 
Moabites the expedient of seducing them to commit for- 
nication. The etfect of this is recorded in Num. xxv. 
A battle was afterwards fought against the Midianites, 
in which Balaam sided with them and was slain by the 
sword of the people whom he had endeavored to curse, 
(Num. xxxi. 8; Josh. xiii. 22.) 


Balach’na, or BAIAK UNA, (la-lak’na,) a town of Russia 


in burope, gov. of Nijni Novgorod, on the Volga, J20 m. 
from St. Petersburg; Lat. 56° W N.; Lon. 45° 20’ E.; 
op. about 4,000. 


Bako'ny Wald, (“Forest of Bukony,”) a densely 
wooded mouutain-range of Hungary, south of the Dan- | 
ube, dividing the gi and little Hungarian plains. Im- 
mense herds of swine are upuually dr luther to feed 
upon the mast of the forest, ‘Lhe keepers of these swine 
furnish those notorious robbers who play so important a 
part in the ballads of the Hungarian people, and in the 
imagination of travellers. The saintly King Stephen 
founded a cloister in the forest, 1030 a. D. Only in recent 


which was the object of his arduous travel, and which | 
he named hrt N Yanza, and drink of its water. The) 
W. shore is distant 60 m., and is lined by mountains 
7,000 ft. bigh. This lake and the “ Victoria N’Yanza” 
constitute the two great reservoirs of the Nile. B. is the 
author of The Rifle and Hound in Ceylon, (USD; and 
the Albert N Yanza, published in 1866. In 1871, B. was 
sent by the Viceroy of Egypt in command of a military 
expedition into the Upper Nile regions. 
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Bal'achong, n. [Mulav, bâlachân.] A substance con- 
sisting of pounded or bruised fish, and used in the East 
as a condiment with rice.— Worcester, 

Balw’na, u. |From Phænician buulman, king of fishes.] 
(Audi.) The Kight-W hale, u genus of cetaceous animals, 
family Balaniaw, — See ALAN, and WHALE. 

Balæ’'nidæ, n. pl. (Zi ) A family of animals, order 
Gard. They are marine, viviparous, suckle their 


Ba ker, a S. W. county of Georgia. Area, about 400 sq 
m It is drained by Flint River, and Ichawaynochaway 
Creek, Surface, level; soil, fertile. Crp. Newton. This 
county was organized in 1825, aud named in honor of 
Colonel John Baker, a distinguished officer in the war 
of Independence. 

Ba ker, in Indiana, a township of Martin coun- 
ty. 

—A township of Morgan co.; 

Ba Ker, in %%, a post-office of Jefferson co. 

Ba Ker. in Ohio, a village of Champaign co., 56 m. W 
of Columbus. 

Ba ker. a county of Oregon, situated E. of the Cascade 
Mountains, on the confines of Idaho. It is bounded 
partly on the E. by Snake River, und also watered by 
Powder, Milheur, and Owyhee rivers. Its surface is 
hilly, but it contains large tracts of excellent agricul- 
tural land, together with numerous valuable claims 
which are annually being developed. Ca vital, Au- 
burn. * 

Ba Ker City. in Oregon, a P.O. of Baker co. 

Baker Island, in the Polar Sea, discovered by Capt. 
Parry; Lat. 74° 45’ N.; Lon. 979 54 W. 


Ba’‘ker-legged, a. 


Wright. 
Ba‘ker’s Basin, in New Jersey, P. O. of Mercer co. 
Ba'ker’s Bridge. in New York,a village of Alleghany 


co., 15 m. E. by S. of Angelica, on the New York and 


Erie Railroad, 


Ba’‘ker’s Corners, in Wisconsin, a village of Wal- 


worth co., 10 m. N. E. of Elkhorn, 


Ba‘ker’s Cross Roads, iu North Carolina, a post- 


office of Franklin co. 
Ba' Ker's Falls, in New Fork, and on the Hudson 


river, are situate in Sandy Hill township, Washington co, 


There is here a viver-descent of 70 tt. in about 100 rods. 
Ba’ kersfield, in Vermont, a post-township of Frank- 
lin co., 40 m. N. N. W. of Montpelier, 
Ba ker's Gap, in Tennessee, a post-office of Johnson co. 
Ba Kker's Grove, in Missuri, a P O. of Barton co. 
Ba’ker’s Island, in Massachusetts, an island off Sa- 
Jem harbor, 5 m. trom Salem, 
house. 


Ba'‘ker’s Mills, in Indiana, a P. O. of Jackson co. 


Having legs like a baker, i. e., 
bandy legs, or legs that curve inward at the knees. — 


Un its N, end is a light- 


times bas this dangerous territory been thoroughly ex- 
plored. The hills have an average height of 2000 feet, 
with quarries of valuable marble, in which a considera- 
Ile export trade is done. 

Ba kou. Bvku, or Bav’Ku, (ba/ku,) a fortified seaport 
of European Russia, in the prov. of Daghestan, on the 8. 
shore of the peninsula of Apsheron, on the W. coast of 
the Caspian Sea, of which it is the principal port. Lat. 
40° 22 N.; Lon. 5% 10’ E. Its excellent harbor, and 
ceutral and wivanced position, give it great advantages 
asa trading station, The value of the imports, princi- 
pally raw silk and cotton goods from Persia, amount 
annnally to about 2,500,000 roubles. Its chief exports 
are naphtha, salfron, and oil. Pup. 13,392. See APSHE- 
RON. 

Bak’'shish, u. See Backsuisn. 

Baktchiserai, or Bakutcuiss Ral, 


(bak-she-sa'rai,) 
[" Palace of the Gardens, ja town of Russia, in Crimea, of 
which, while under Tartar rule, it was the cap. and the 


residence of the Khan, lies 7m. S. W. of Simpheropol. It 
is seated in a spot of romantic beauty. Itis entirely oc- 
cupied by Tartars. The ancient palace of the Khans has 
been repaired and is preserved in all its former magnifi- 
cence, Pup. estimated at 10,000, 

Bak tegan, or BaKTEGHIAN, a salt lake of Persia, in the 
province of Fars, abont 50 m. trom Suiraz; 60 m. long, 
with an average breadth of Sim. 

Bu“ ku. a Turkish seaport. See Bakou. 

Bal, Ballin, Bal iy. [Ir] A pretix attached to some 
160 places in Ireland. It signifies a township or village, 
as Balbriggan, Ballinasloe, Ballybunnion. 

Bala, a township of England in N. Wales, co Merio- 
neth, 37 m. N.W by W. ot Shrewsbury, at the W. end of 
the largest of the Welsh lakes, ina wild and mountainous 
country; pop. 6.907. — In the neighberhood occur the 
Bula Beds, A local deposit, which form a group in the 
Lower Silurian of Murchison. They consist of a lew 
bee ly more than 2v feet in thickness, The beds 

fly composed of hard crystalline limestone, al- 
ternating with solter argillaceous bands, which decom- 
pose more freely, and leave the limestone like a cornice 
moulding, affording a characteristic by which, at a con- 
siderable distance, the Bala Beds can be distinguished 
from the rocks of hard gritty slate above and below. 
Trilobites und Cystidew ure the predominant fossils of 


young like other mammalia, respire by lungs, and have 
distinct separate blow-holes; they have warm blood, and 
no teeth, but in their place are tound plates of baleen or 
whalebone attached to the upper jaw. The genus Ba- 
lena, comprising the Right W hule proper, is minutely de- 
scribed under the word WHALE, q. v. — The genus Bala- 
noplera comprises Whales with a dorsal fin und short 
baleen, which are known under the names of Fin-backs, 
Razor-backs, and Rosquals. They equal, and in many 
cases much exceed, the Right Whale in length, — some 
have been seen 100 feet long,— but yield far less oil. 
They are exceedingly poweriul and rapid in their move- 
ments, and are captured with the greatest difficulty and 
danger. One or two species are common on the N. At- 
lantic coast of America. 


Balænop'tera, n. [From Balena, and Gr. pieron, a 


wing.) See BALÆNIDÆ. 


Balaghaut’, an inland prov. of S. Hindostan, in the 


British pres. of Madras, between 13° J“ and 1% 207% N. 
Lat.; and 75° 40’ and 79° 20’ E. Lou., consisting of part 
of the region called Balaghaut, or * above the Ghauts,” 
having N. Kurnool and the Nizam’s territories; E. Gun- 
tvor, Nellore, and Arcot; S. Mysore; and W. Dharwar, 
Length about 200 m.; breadth, various. Area, 25.456 sq. 
m. Surface, irregular, and soil fertile. Plantations oi 
indigo, betel, sugar-cane, red-pepper, tobacco, &c., are 
extensively scattered over the country. This prov. once 
formed part of the Hindoo kingdom of Bijyangur, and 

1 was divided into several independent states, 
until conquered in rapid succession by Hyder Ali, between 
Ieh and 1780. On the dismemberment of Tippoo Saib’s 
empire in 1799, a considerable portion came into the 
possession of the East India Company, and the remainder 
was taken by the British in 1841. Jp. about 2,500,000, 
B. is almost equally divided into the districts of Bellary 
and Cudvapah, q. v. 


Balaguer, (bu'/u-yov'air,)a town of Spain, in Catalonia, 


l4 m. N. E. of Lerida; pop, 5.52. 

Ba'lak, an idolatrous king of Moab, during the time 
when the Israelites were drawing near the Promised 
Land, He was tilled with terror lest they should attack 
and destroy him, and implored the soothsayer Balaam 
(J. r.) to come and curse them, His fears and his devices 
Were alike in vain. (Dex. ii. 9.) 

Bala’ka, in Juliana, n post-office of Randolph co. 


Ba'ker’s River, in New Hampshire, a stream flowing| the group. Balakla’va, or BiLacla’va, a small seaport of Euro- 


through Grafton co., and falling into the Pemigewasset, 
a little above Plymouth, 

Ba'ker’s Run, in West Virginia, a P. O. of Hardy co. 

Ba'‘kerstown, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of West 
Deer township, Alleghany co., 16m. N. by E. of Pittsburg. 

Ba kersville, in (mnecticut, a post-village of Litch- 
field co., 32 m. W. of Hartford. 

Ba'kersville, in Maryland, a post-village of Washing- 
ton co., 12 m. S. of Hagerstown. 

Ba'kersville, in North Carolina, a village of Yaucy 
ov, 200 m. W. by N, of Raleigh. 

A post once of Mitchell co. 

Ba‘kersville, in Orio, a post-office of Coshocton co. 

Bu kersville. in Pennsylvania. u P.O. of somerset co. 


Bakery, n. The tride or occupation of a bak 


Balla Lake, or Lyx Tecin, a Jake of Merionethshire in 
N. Wales, situated amid magnificent scenery. It is about 

4 m, long by 1 broad, and abounds with salmon. 
Balaam, (bai'lim,) was the son of Beor, and seems to 
have lived at Pethor, a city of Mesopotamia, B. is one of 
those instances, in Scripture, of persons dwelling among 
heathens, but possessing a certain knowledge of the one 
true God. He was a port aud a prophet, apparently 
rated for wisdom and sanctity, In his time the 
lites were encamped in the plains of Moab. Balak, 
king of Moab, having witnessed the discomfiture of 
his neighbors, the Amorites, by this people. entered into 
a lengue with the Midianites: avainst them. and dis- 
patched messengers to Balim with the rewards of diri- 
nation in their hnauds. When the elders of Moab and 
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pean Russia, at the S.W. extremity of the Crimea; Lat. 
449 29° N.; Lon. 339 34 40” E. It has a small but excel- 
lent harbor,:lind-locked, and with water sufficient to 
float the largest ships. Pup, about . — A great bat- 
tle was fought here, Oct, 26, 1854, between the Russians 
and the allied Anglo-French troops. 
Balambangan, (bu'a m-bun’'gun,) an island of the E. 
Archipelago. lying off the N. extremity of Borneo; Lat. 
70 10% N.: Lon. 11. 5 E; 15 m. long, and 3 broad. It 
has a rich soil, and two harbors abounding in fish, but 
it is uninhabited. 
Balance, (bu: ans,) n. [Fr. and Du.; from Lat. bis, 
done, and lany, lances, a plate, platter, or dish, scale 
of a balance.) ( Phys.) An instrument by means of which 
the relative weight of substances is determined. As an 
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instrument of common use, the term scales is more fre- 
quently applied, the term B. being commonly given only 
to a superior sort of scales, executed with all the pre- 
cision necessary for the nicest operations of physics, and 

ticularly of chemistry. In its greatest simplicity, a 
Balance, or pair of scales, (Fig. 268.) consists of a lever of 
the first kind, A, C, B, called the beam, with its fulcrum 
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Fig. 268. — BALANCE. 


C in the middle, and two scales, D, E, suspended, one from 
each extremity ofthe beam. The substance to be weighed 
is placed in one scale, and the counterpoise, usually con- 
sisting of metal weights, in the other, the instrument 
being suspended from a ring, F, immediately above the 
fulcrum. In the most delicate balances of this descrip- 
tion, the fulcrum consists of a steel prism, which trav- 
erses the beam, and rests with its sharp edge upon two 
supports, formed of agate or polished steel; moreover, 
a needle or pointer is fixed to the beam. and oscillates 
with it in front of a graduated arc. If the two arms 
of a balance be not precisely of the same length, the 
scale appended to the longer arm will turn with a less 
weight than that hanging from the shorter arm; so, 
also, if one arm of the lever be heavier than the other, 
the scale on that side must preponderate. With such 
an imperfect pair of scales, however, the true weight of 
a substance may be ascertained, by weighing it first in 
one scale and then in the other, and deducting from the 
greatest weight half the difference of the weights indi- 
cated. The chemical balance is an instrument of extraor- 
dinary delicacy. It is merely a pair of scales made 
with the greatest possible precision and accuracy, and 
is used for weighing portions of substances separated by 
analysis. It is also used to weigh bodies to be united by 
synthesis. The whole theory of modern chemistry may 
be said to rest upon the perfection to which the chemical 
balance has been brought. It is as necessary to the 
chemist as the transit-instrument and telescope are to 
the astronomer. Being so important and delicate an 
instrument, it is one of the most difficult to use, the 
slightest carelessness being sufficient to nullify an obser- 
vation made by its means. It consists essentially of the 
beam, the fulcrum, the points of suspension, and the 
pans. The beam is generally made of brass, in the form 
of along rhomboid. Atan exactly equal distance from 
each end is fixed the fulcrum, which is generally a steel 
knife-edge, supported by agute planes. A contrivance is 
used for raising the beam so as to keep the fulcrum from 
resting on the planes of support when not in use, in 
order to prevent the possibility of the knife-edge becom- 
ing worn. The object of having a sharp, hurd Knife-edge 
resting on hard planes is to decrease friction as much as 
possible, it being obvious that sensibility increases as 
friction diminishes. The fulcrum should be fixed just 
above the centre of gravity, yet not too much so, as, the 
greater the distance between it and the fulcrum, the 
greater will be the stability of the balance; or, in other 
words, the balance will be less sensible, from the greater 
difficulty with which the beam is moved. Most balances 
have a contrivance for raising or lowering the centre of 
gravity. The points of suspension are at each end, and 
are formed of hard steel knife-edges, working on agate 
planes, as in the case of the fulcrum. The points of 
suspension must be at absolutely equal distances from 
the fulcrum, otherwise, according to tha, properties of 
the lever, the weight indicated will be different in each 
pan. The pans ure generally coated with platinum, to 
avoid corrosion, and are suspended by silver wires. To 
the centre of the beam is attached a needle index, which 
indicates the equality of weight in each pan by the 
equality of its vibrations on each side of the centre of a 
scale placed behind it. In some balances an index is 
fixed on the end of the beam, and viewed through a 
microscope in its passage upwards and downwards over 
a fine scale attached toa fixed arm ata little distance 
from it. The whole is enclosed in a glass case, to pre- 
serve it from the action of gases or dust. Caustic lime 
is always placed inside the case, to absorb any moisture 
that might settle on the working parts of the balance, 
Balances have been brought to marvellous perfection by 
Ramsden, Kater, Robinson, Ertling. Sacré, and others. 
M. Stas, in his researches on the atomic weights of cer- 
tain elements, employed a balance made by M. Sacré. 
which turned with the ten-millionth part of the weight 
in each pan. Another, used by the same philosopher, 
weighed true to the two-thousandth part of a grain. The 
weights used in such balances ure made with the same 
precision: they will be described under Weiauts. A 
small piece of platinum wire, called a rider, slides along 
the bean, which is graduated, and indicates by its posi- 
tion a very small weight, on the principle of the steel- 
yard, thus obviating the necessity of using weights that 
are almost invisible from their smallness. Warm sub- 
stances should be allowed to cool before weighing. as 
` the upward currents caused by their heat would vitiate 
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the result.— For other varieties of the balance, see 
STKELYARD, SPRING-KALANCE, WEIGHING-MACHINE, &c. 
—Metaphorically, the action of the mind employed in 
comparing one thing with another. 
„ have in equal balance justly weighed 


What wrong our arms may do, what wrongs we suffer: 
Ariete heavier than our offeaces."— 8 


—Equipoise ; equality of weight, power, or advantage. 
„Love, hope, and joy, fair pleasure's smiling train; 
Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain; 
These, mix d with art, aud to due bounds confin'd, 
Make and maintain the balance of the mind.”—Pope. 
(m.) The amount which remains due by one or two 
~ persons, who have been dealing together, to the other, 
after the settlement of their accounts. — The term gen- 
eral balance is sometimes used to signify the difference 
which is due to a party claiming a lien on goods in his 
hands for work or labor done. or money expended in 
relation to those and other goods of the debtor. — See 
BALANCE-SHEET. 

—In commercial language, what remains of anything; as, 
the balance of a stock, of an account, &c. 

(Astron.) The sign LIBRA, q. v. 

(Hirology.) The wheel that governs the movements 
of a watch, and which answers the purpose of the pen- 
dulum to a clock. This wheel is impelled in one direc- 
tion by the crown-wheel of the epee (q. v.), aud 
in the other by a fine spiral spring. The balance-spring. 
ag this latter portion of the machine is called, consists 
of a coil of steel wire so delicately manufactured that 
4,000 of them scarcely weigh more than an ounce. As 
the rate of vibration greatly depends on the diameter 
of the balance, marine chronometers and some of the 
finest watches are furnished with compensation balances, 
which do not increase in diameter with increase of tem- 
perature. In the compensation balunce, the circumfer- 
ence of tho wheel is made of two metals having differ- 
ent rates of expunsion fast soldered together, the most 
expansible being on the outside. The compound ring 
is cut through in two or more places, and is weighted at 
opposite points. When exposed to a high temperature, 
the ring expands, but, owing to the unequal dilatation of 
the metals, each segment assumes a sharper curve, where- 
by its centre of gravity is thrown inwards, and the ex- 
pensive effect completely compensated. Under Mr. 

nt’s patent, both balance and balance-spring are occa- 
sionally coated with gold by the electro-metallurgic 
process. 

Balance, v.a. [Fr. balancer.] To weigh in a balance; 
to bring to an equilibrium or equipoise.—To weigh 
reasons. — To regulate and adjust; to counterpoise; to 
make equal; to settle, as an account. 

—v.n. To be in equilibrium or on a poise; to have equal 
weight, power, influence, &c. — To hesitate; to fluctuate. 

(Dancing.) To move towards a person opposite, and 
then back. — Webster. 

Balance-fish, n. (Z-öl.) A remarkable fish of the 
gen. Zygena, native of the Mediterranean Sea. Theshape 
of its monstrous head has been likened to a blacksmith’s 
large hammer. 

Balaneement, n. [Fr., compensation.) (Physiol.) 
A law of teratogeny, as maintained by Geoffroy St. Hil- 
aire, by which exuberance of nutrition in one organ is 
supposed to involve, to a greater or less extent, the total 
or partial atrophy of some other, or conversely, 

Balance of Power. (P»hlit.) The first combined at- 
tempt to preserve the balance of power in European 
affairs was made during the invasion of Italy by Charles 
VIII. of France, 1494-1496. Incited by the Emperor 
Maximilian I., the Italian States and some other Euro- 
penn powers held secret conferences by night at Venice, 
and the celebrated League was signed at that city, March 
31, 1495, between Austria, Milan, Rome, Spain, and the 
Venetian republic. Its effect was to defeat the ambitious 
projects of the French king. Robertson remarks, that 
princes und statesmen “had discovered the method of 
preventing any monarch from rising to such a degree of 
power as was inconsistent with the general liberty; and 
had manifested the importance of attending to that great 
secret in modern policy, the preservation of a proper dis- 
tribution of power among all the members of the system 
into which the States of Europe are formed.” After 
showing that the attention of Italian statesmen was from 
that period directed to the maintenance of the principle, 
he adds: “ Nor was the idea confined to them Self-pre- 
servation taught other powers to adopt it. It grew to 
be fashionable and universal. From this æra we can 
trace the progress of that intercourse between nations 
which has linked the powers of Europe soclosely together; 
and can discern the operation of that provident policy 
which, during peace, guards against remote and contin- 
gent dangers; and, in war, has prevented rapid and de- 
structive conquests.” The principle was first publicly 
acknowledged at the peace of Westphalia, Oct. 24, 1648. 
The attempt to maintain the balance of power among 
the different States of Europe has doubtless caused some 
wars, but it has unquestionably prevented more. It is 
this that has led to that great confederacy that exists 
among all the States of Europe, and keeps in awe the 
ambitious designs of any one of them that might desire 
to encroach upon the rights of its neighbors. At present 
the balance of power in Europe is principally maintained 
by the six great powers, France, England, Russia, Prus- 
sin, Austria, and Italy—the wise policy of America hav- 
ing been, till now, not to interfere in European contests. 
“The grand and distinguishing feature of the balancing 
system is the perpetual attention to foreign affairs which 


itinculcates; theconstant watchfulness over every nation 
which it prescribes; the subjection in which it places all 
national passions and antipathies to the fine and delicate 
view of remote expediency ; the unceasing care which it 
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dictates of nations most remotely situated, and apparently 
unconnected with ourselves; the general union which it 
has effected of all the European powers, obeying certain 
laws, and actuated in general by a common principle; in 
fine, the right of mutual inspection universally recog- 
nized among civilized States in the rights of public envoys 
and residents.” 

Balance of Trade. (Polit. Econ.) See INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE. 

Balancer, n. One who balances. 

Bal/ance-reef, n. (Naut.) A reef-band that crosses 
asail diagonally, used to contract it in a storm.— Webster. 

Balancers, n. qz) Two slender membraneous ap- 
pendages, called also halteres, inserted on either side of 
the metathorax of insects belonging to the sub-order 
Diptera, ( Fig. 269.) They are always small and movable, 
and vary much in size and 
form, according to the 
class of insects by which 
they are possessed. They 
usually consist, however, 
of an elongated style with 
a small rounded head — 
Entomologists differ great- ; 
ly as to the use of these 
organs. It is generally 
believed now, that they 
are the representatives of 
the posterior pair of win, 
and are attached to the 
true metathorax. This, 
however, is disputed by 
some entomologists, who 
say that they are attached 
to the segment, which 
bears a pair of spiracles, 
and that they are con- . 
nected with the function 
of respiration. The former is the opinion most gener- 
ally held, and is probably correct. All dipterous insects 
possess B.; and as they keep them in constant motion, 
they are evidently of great importance to them. 

Bal/ance-sheet, n. (m.) A written statement 
made by a merchant or trader, or prepared by a profes- 
sional accountant, to show exactly the financial condition, 
at any specified time, of any particular business or mon- 
etary enterprise. It should exhibit the balance of both 
debits and credits as they appear in the ledger accounts; 
the nett, or final balance showing either the gain or 
loss that has accrued. Balance-sheets are usually made 
up half-yearly. 

Balancing Wheel. See WATER-WAFELS. 

Balani'nus, n. (Zul.) A genus of coleopterous insects 
belonging to the family Curculionidae. The species of 
this genus are destructive to the kernels of some kinds 
of fruit. B. nucum, the nut-weevil, deposits its eggs in 
the filbert and common nut, having bored a hole for that 

urpose in the nut when it is young and tender. The 

PPRA feed upon the kernel, and at the proper time gnaw 
a hole in the nutand make their escape into the ground, 
where they burrow and remain till they assume the pupa 
state, from which in the following summer the perfect 
insect comes forth. B. glandium, another species, at- 
tacks the acorn in the same manner as the previously 
mentioned species does the nut. The perfect insects or 
beetles are small, and possess a long slender rostrum or 
snont, which is furnished at the tip with an ap us 
fitted for boring the hole in the nut, into which it ts 


its eggs. (Fig. 270.) 


Fig. 269. — HESSIAN FLY, 


Fig. 270.—1. BALANINUS NUCUM. 
of the rostrum, magnified, showing the jaws, a . 
3. Branch of nut-tree, showing the nut bored. 
Balanites, n. (Paul) A genus of fossil cirripedia, 
closely allied to the genus Balanus. Many species are 
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deseribed, chiefly from the upper beds of the crag for- 
mation. 

Balanophoracer, (hal’a-no-fo-rai’se-e,) CYNOMORI- 
Uns, n. pl. (Bot.) An order of plants, class Khizogens. 
DiaG. Stems amorphous, fungoid; peduncles scaly ; flow- 
ers in spikes: ovules solitary, pendulous; fruit one-seeded. 
These plants are parasites, and are found growing on the 
roots of various woody plants, especially in the tropical 
and sub-tropical mountains of Asia and South America. 
They have no leaves; their stems are of various colors, 
but never green; their peduncles are naked or scaly. 
bearing spikes of flowers, usually white. Species. Many 
are remarkable for their astringent properties; others 
are edible, and a few secrete a kind of wax. Two plants 
of this order are worthy of note; namely, Cynomurium 
coccineum and Langsdor ffia hypogæa. The first is the fun- 
gus melitensis of pharmacologists. formerly highly valued 
as à styptic; the second yields large quantities of wax, 
which is used for making candles by the inhabitants of 
New Granada. The order includes 37 species, divided 
into 14 genera. 

Balanus, n. (Zoöl.) The Acorn-shells or Barnacles, a 
genus of multivalve cirripedia, usually found adhering 
to various submarine productions, whether fixed or mov- 
able; such as the harder sea-plants and all sorts of crus- 
taceous as well as testaceous animals, rocks, ships, tim- 
ber, &c. — See ACORN-SHELL. 

Balara, a village of France, near Frontignan, dep. 
Herault, near the border of a large pool (é/ang de Thau). 
Lat. 43° 28’ N.; Lon. 30 41’ E. It is celebrated for its 
saline and thermal waters. Their temperature is about 
115° F. 

Balas, or BaLæ, a town of Syria, situate at the N.W. 
corner of the bay of Alexandretta or*Scanderoon, sup- 
posed to be the ancient Zssus, in Cilicia. Not far from it 
was fought the second battle in which Alexander the 
Great defeated Darius. 

Balasore’, a seaport-town of Hindostan, pres. Bengal, 
prov. Orissa, on the Boorabullung, Lat. 21° 32’ N., Lon. 
86° 66’ E., 125 m. S. W. of Calcutta; pop. about 11,000. 

Bal’as-Ru’by, n. [Fr. balais; Sp. balaz; Ger. ballas, 
from Balashan, a place near Samarcand, where it is 
found.] A term used by lapidaries to designate the rose- 
red varieties of spinel. It should be carefully distin- 
guished from the Supphire or Oriental ruby, a gem of 
much greater rarity and value. 

Balas’sa, VALENTINE DE GYARMATH, Count, the first 
great lyrical poet of Hungary, was B. about the middle 
of the 16th century. He took part in the civil wars of 
his country. but, dissatisfied with the political condition 
of Hungary, he left it in 1589, returned in 1594, fought 
against the Turks, and fell at the siege of Gran, in the 
same year. B.'s songs are popular to this day in Hnn- 
gary, breathing, as they do, of the fire of love, patriotism, 
and chivalry. 

Ba‘laton, Lax or, in Hungary. See Pratren-Szz. 

Balaus’ta, n. (Bot.) See BERRY. 

Halaus'tine, n. The flower of the wild pomegranate. 
See PUNICA GRANATUM, 

Bal’ban, (Gueyaz-Ep-ptn-BALBAN SAAH,) a celebrated 
king of Delhi. Flourished about 1260. His administra- 
tion was wise and equitable. His court surpassed in 
magnificence that of all his predecessors, and excited the 
admiration of all the sovereigns of India, The liberal 
patronage bestowed on learning, both by him and his 
son, attracted to Delhi men of letters from all parts of 
Asia. The loss of his son Mohammed embittered his 
last days and shortened his life. D. 1286. 

Balbas’‘tro, or Barbas’tro, a town of Spain, prov. 
of Aragon, 30 m. from Saragossa: pop. nbout 5,000. 

Bal' bee, or BAALREC. (anc. Helinpolis, „City of the Sun.“) 
formerly a large and splendid ciy of Syria; Lat. 349 1’ 
30” N., Lon, 05 Il’ E.; 43 m. N. W. of Damascus, 41 S. E. 

of Tripoli, 58 N. E. of Sidon, and 130 W. by S. of Palmyra; 

pop. about . It is situated in a fertile well-water 

valley, the Syria (Hollow Syria”) of the ancients, 
and the Butena of the moderns, between the ridges of Lib- 
anus, and Anti-Libanus, at the foot ef the lower ranges 
of the latter. The remains of ancient architectural 
grandeur are more extensive in B. than in any other 
city of Syria, Palmyra excepted; and Burckhatdt regards 
them as superior in execution to those of the latter. 

Finely grouped together, on the W. side of the town, are 

three temples, the largest occupying a circuit of more 

than nalf a mile, and originally consisting of a portico, 
hexagonal court, and a quadrangle, besides the peristyles 
of the temple itself. Of this last, six gigantic and highly 
polished pillars, 71 ft. 6 in. in height, and 23 ft. in circum- 
ference, with their cornice and entabluture, remain to 
attest the stupendous magnitude and beauty of the 
structure of which they made a part. Immediately to 
the S. of the great temple is a smaller but more perfect 
edifice, called the Gircular Temple (Fig. 271), that may be 
considered unique. It is of the Corinthian order, with 
niches on the exterior of the cella, and decorated with 
twelve columns, eight of which form a dipteral portico, 
which has a flight of twenty-one steps in front. From 
the two lateral columns of the portico commences the 
sircular peristyle of the building. The entablature 
of the dipteral portico is carried in a straight line, and 
that of the peristyle is curved on the perpendicular 
face, and sweeps in an elegant line from column to col- 
umn, the centre of the curved architrave being bedded 
on the circular wall of the building. This edifice is 
decorated in the interior with an Ionic order of columns, 
above which is another decoration, consisting of niches 
with pediments, and between each there is a single col- 
umn with a small portion of an entablature over it; the 
roof was a dome probably open at the top, like the Pan- 
theon at Rome. This building has been converted into 
a Greek church called St. Barbe. Greek, Roman, and 
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Saracenic ruins cover the country round B. for three or 
four leagues, all evidently connected with the former 
greatness and prosperity of this city. — B. wasa flourish- 


ing city ages before the Christian æra, and the proba- 
bility seems to be that the“ Bual-Ath,” built by Solomon, 

185 Chron. viii. 6), was identical with B. This 
is, indeed, the received opinion of all classes in Syria; 


in Lebanon 


0 


Fig. 7 1.— VIEW OF THE CIRCULAR TEMPLE. 
(From Wood and Dawkins’ Rains of Balbec.) 


and though the remains of Corinthian architecture can- 


not be referred to a remoter period than that of the 
Roman emperors, a cyclopean wall, yet extant, is evi- 
dently of a far more ancient date, and answers to the 
description of the House of the Forest of Lebanon,” 
built for the daughter of Pharaoh. (1 Kings vii. 10.) 
The silence of all the most ancient authors respecting 80 
populous and wealthy a city, is as profound as it is re- 
markable. It, of course, shared the fate of the rest of 
Syrin, passing successively into the hands of the Persians, 
Greeks, and Romans. Julius Cæsar made ita colony of 
the latter, and Antoninus either enlarged its temple to 
Jupiter, or built a new one that became one of the won- 
ders of the world. In 748, it was sacked in the wars of 
the Caliphs, and from this blow it never recovered. — The 
Syrian city must pot be confounded with another Baat- 
Bec or Heliopolis, in Lower Egypt, one of the earliest 
cities of which any record remains. Smith (Dict. of Greek 
and Roman Geog.) remarks concerning the last-men- 
tioned city: “ Its obelisks were probably seen by Abra- 
ham when he first migrated from Syria to the Delta, 1600 
years h. C.; and here the father-in-law of Joseph filled 
the office of high-priest.” 

Bal’bee, in Indiund, a post-office of Jay co. 

Bal’bi, ADRIANO, a celebrated geographer, B. at Venice, 
in 1782. He was professor of physics and geography 
in his native city till 1820, when he made a journey to 
Portugal. A Statistical Essay on the Kingdom of Portu- 
gal and Algarve, compared with the other States of Europe, 
was the fruit of his short residence in that country. He 
removed to Paria shortly after its publication, and com- 
menced to collect materials for his great work, Atlas 
Ethnographique du Globe, ou Classification des Peuples 
anciens et modernes d'après leurs Langues. The Ist vol. 
was published in folio, in 1826. He continued to reside 
in Paris till 1832, publishing in succession statistical ac- 
counts of various European countries, and elaborating 
his celebrated Abregé de Gengraphie redigé sur un Plan 
Nourrau. He removed after the completion of that work 
to Padua, where, besides an elementary treatise on geog- 
raphy, and several valuable contributions to political 
science, he published, in 1830, The World compared with 
the British Empire. p. 1848. 

Balbi, Gispar, (b2l’be,) a dealer in precions stones, who 
left Aleppo in 1579, on a journey to the Indies, and did 
not return till 1588. On his return he published an 
account of his journey. He visited Ormuz, Goa, Cochin, 
and Pegu, and describes what he saw, with considerable 
spirit, and, it is believed, with accuracy. 

Balbi' nus. Decimus Caius, a Roman senator who, 
after the death of the two Gordiani, killed by the soldiers 
of Maximinus, was elected emperor by the senate, con- 
currently with Clodius Pupienus Maximus. in opposition 
to the usurper Maximinus, The two emperors reigned 
little more than one year, and were assassinated by their 
soldiers, 4. D. 238. 

Balbo, Couvr CARE, an Italian author, B. at Turin, 
1789. Ho is chiefly remarkable from the fact that his 
first important work, Le Speranze d'Italia, published in 
1844, may be regarded as having given the programine 
of the “ Moderate ” party of Italian politics, and as hav- 
ing, together with the writings of d’Azeglio, Durando, 
and others, created the liberal party, in opposition to the 
Republican party as represented by Mazzini. B. was nn 
185 historian and translator. He bp. in June, 

53. 

Balboa, Vasco NUNEZ be, a celebrated Spanish discov- 
erer, B. ut Xeres de los Caballeros, in 1475. He accom- 
panied Rodrigo de Bastidas in his expedition to the New 
World, and first settled in Hayti (or, as it was then termed, 
Hispañiola). Though an adventurer in search of fortune, 
his great ambition seems to have been to extend the 
boundaries of geographical knowledge, and especially to 
be able to announce to Europe the existence of another 
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great ocean. Heaccordingly proceeded to the American 
continent, and there founded a colony, made numerous 
expeditions into the auriferous regions of the interior, 
and accumulated a vast amount of treasure. He now 
turned his attention to the great object of discovery on 
which he had set his heart. On the Ist of Sept., 1513, 
he commenced his perilous enterprise. Accompanied by 
a small band of followers, he began to thread the almost 
impenetrable forests of the Isthmus of Darien, and, 
guided by an Indian chief named Ponca, clambered up 
the rugged pren of the mountains. At length, after a 
toilsome and dangerous journey, B. and his companions 
approached, on the 25th Sept., the summit of the moun- 
tain range, when B., leaving his followers at a little dis- 
tance behind, and advancing alone to the W. declivity, 
was the first to behold the vast unknown ocean, which 
he afterwards took solemn possession of in the name of 
his sovereign, and named it the Pacific Ocean, from the 
apparent quietude of its waters. Surrounded by his fol- 
lowers, he walked into it, carrying in his right hand a 
naked sword, and in his left the banner of Castile, and 
declared the sea of the South, and all the regions whose 
shores it bathed, to belong to the crown of Castile and 
Leon. his absence, however, a new governor 
had been appointed to supersede B. in Hayti; where on 
his return, jealousy and dissensions springing up between 
them, B., accused of a design to rebel, was ed in 
1517, in violation of all forms of justice. 
Balbrig'gan, a seaport of Ireland, co. Dublin. and 
rox. o inster, 17 m. N. by E. of Dublin.— Ma. 
nitted hosiery. There is here a good harbor, with a 
5 honde B. is a favorite watering-place. Pop. about 


2,500. 

Balbu'ties, n. [Fr. balbutiement; from Lat. balbus, 
stammering.) ( Med.) A vicious and incomplete pronun- 
ciation, in which almost all the consonants are replaced 
by the letters b and l. — Dunglison. 

Balch, in Ius, a post-office of Parker co., 11 m. W.8. 
W. of Weatherford. 

Bal'conied, a. Having balconies. 

Balcony, (bdl'ko-ne,)n. [Fr. balcon; It. balcone; A. 8. 
balc; Ger. balken, a beam.) (Arch.) An open gallery 
projecting from the front of a building, surrounded with 


a rail or balnstrade, of various devices, and supported b; 
cantalevers, brackets, or colamns. It is made of w 
stone, and sometimes of cast-iron or bar-iron fash ioned 
into crail-work, or various fanciful figures. Balconies are 
generally made on a level with the sills of the windows 
of the first floor; sometimes every window in the range 
has a separate balcony, each of which is usually convex 
to the street. 
(Naut.) See GALLERY. 

Balcony Falls, in Virginia, a t-office of Rock- 
bridge co., on James River, 153 m. W. of Richmond. 

Bald, a. (Sp. pelddo; Finn. paljas, naked, bare.) Naked; 
bare; without hair on the head, or on the crown of the 
head; destitute of a natural covering; as, a bald pate. 


He should imitate Cæsar, who, because bis head was bald, cor- 
ered that defect with laurels." — Addison, 


—Inelegant ; unadorned; without appropriate ornament. 


“ And that, though labour'd. line must bald appear, 
That brings ungrateful musick to the ear." — Creech, 
(Agric.) Without an awn or beard; as, a bald ear of 
wheat. 

Bald’-Buz’zard, n. (Zoul.) The name given in Eng- 
land to the Fishing-hawk or OSPREY, q. v. 

Bald’ Ea’gle, in Pennsylvania, a township of Clinton 
co., near the W. branch of the Susquehanna, and tra- 
versed by Bald Eagle Creek. 

A post-office of York co, 

Bald Eagle Creek, in Pennsylvania, which rises 
near the centre of the State, and empties at Lock Haven 
into the W. branch of the Susquehanna, 

Bald le Mountain, in Pennsylvania, lying to 
the S.E. of Bald Eagle Creek, stretches from Huoting- 
don, through Centre and Clinton into Lycoming co. 

Baldachin, (hal'da-kin,) n. [Fr. baldaquin; It. bal- 
ducchino ; Sp. baldaquino.] (Arch.) A structure in form 
of a canopy, supported by columns, and often used as a 
covering for ingulated altars. The form, for the most 
part, is square, and the top covered with cloth with a 
hanging fringe. The B. has been supposed to have been 
derived from the ancient cihorium, (a large cup or vase.) 
An isolated building, placed by the early Christians over 
tombs and altars, was called a ciborium. The modern B. 
is of the same form as the ciborium erected by Justinian 
in the church of Santa Sophia at Constantinople, which 
was made of silver, gold, and precious stones, and sup- 
ported by four silver-gilt columns. The &. is. however, 
deprived of the curtains, which in the ciborium were iue 
tended to enclose whatever was deemed sacred within 
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The Mohamnedans seem to have copied the ciborium in 
their tomba. The B. carried over 
the host in Catholic countries 
is not unfrequently of an um- 
brelli-shape; a similar sort of 
umbrella may be seen on Etrus- 
can vases.—The B. in St. Pe- 
ters at Rome, made by Ber- 
nini. is the most celebrated, and 
is the largest known work of 
the kind in bronze. The duis, 
or covering, is supported on four 
large twisted columns of the 
composite order, placed upon 

edestals of black marble, the 

ies of which are ornamented 
with bronze escutcheons. The 
columns are fluted for one- 
third their height; the remain- 
ing part is ornamented with 
bas and leaves of laurel, coni- 
bined something after the maun- 
ner of the columns of the tem- 
ple designed by Rafaelle in one 
of his cartoons. The whole work 
is beautifully executed and Fig. 273.— BALDACHIN 
highly finished. Above the col- Ix Sr. PeTeR’s, (Rome.) 
umns are four figures of angels 
standing upright; at the top of the covering there is n 
cross, and below the entablature the banner-like cloth 
fringe of the portable B. has been imitated. The plan is 
pe oy and the altar stands between the two pedestals 
0 foremost columns. The height is 126 ft. 3 in. from 
the floor of the church to the summit of the cross, of 
which the pedestal is 11 ft. S in., the columns 50 ft. 4 in.; 
the éntablature 11 ft. 6 in,, the covering 40 ft., and the 
cross is 12 ft. 9 in. There were 186,392 lbs. of bronze 
employed on this work. 

Balderdash, n. [Probably from W. baldorddus, prat- 
tling, gurrulity.] Badly mixed liquor. — Mean, senseless 
prate; jargon; ribaldry; anything jumbled together 
without judgment. 

Balda n. A bald person; one who is bald on the 
tead. 

Baid’ Head, a promontory of the U. States, in Maine; 
Lat. 43° 13 N.: Lon. 70° 34’ 30” W. 

Bald’ Head, a headland of S. Carolina. at the S. W. ex- 
tremity of Smith’s Island; Lat. 33° 51’ N.; Lon. 78° W. 

Bald’ Hill, in Pennsylvania, a P.O. of Clearfield co. 

Bald’ Knob, in W. Virginia, a P O. of Boone co. 

Bald lx, adv. Nakedly: meanly; inelegantly. 

Bald Mount’, in Peansylvania, a P.O. of Luzerne co. 

Bald Mount ain, in Maine, an isolated peak of Som- 
erset co. 

Bald Mount’ain, in New Fork, a post-office of Wash- 
ington co. 

Bald Mountain Ridge, in Maine, a hilly range in 
the N.W. of Somerset co. 

Bald’ness, n. State & being bald; loss of hair; want 
of natural covering, as, the baldness of a hill. 

“And there, corrupting to a wound, 
Spread leprosy and baldness round.” — Swift. 


B. generally takes place in old age, but frequently also 
a loss of hair, on a part or over the whole head, occurs 
after febrile or other severe illness. It is caused by 
an atrophy of the follicles on which the hair depends for 
nutrition, and generally commences on the crown of the 
head. Many nostrums are recommended for the cure of 
buldness; but they ure seldom attended with any good 
result, and frequently do harm. The means to be em- 
ployed are such as tend to increase the circulation in the 
scalp to greater activity, as frequent rubbing with a bard 
towel or hair-brush, and the application of stimulants. 
Among the innumerable preparations calculated to pre- 
vent the falling off of hair, is the Balm Nerval, when 
obtained genuine. 

—Meanness or inclegance of style; want of ornament. 

Bal’‘do Mount, a mountain of Italy in Lombardy, E. 
of the Lago di Garda; height 7,100 feet. 

Bald’pate, n. A head or pate that is without hair. 

Bald’pate, Bald’pated, a. Seorn or destitute of 


hair. 

Bal drie, Baldrick, n. (0. Fr. baudrier; L. Lat. 
baldringus, from O. Ger. bald, bold, strenuous; and L. 
Lat. ringa, a military belt, from Ger. ring, a circle.) A 
military belt or girdle, much worn by the warriors of 
feudal times. It encircled the waist, or was suspended 
from the right shoulder, and usually sustained a sword. 
It was often highly ornamented. 

Baldwin, the name of a long line of sovereign Counts 
of Flanders, of whom the most celebrated was Baldwin 
IX., who became afterwards Emperor of Constantinople, 
under the name of 

Bavo’win I., the sun of Baldwin VIII, Count of Flanders 
aud Hainault, B. at Valenciennes in 1170. In 1200, he 

wined the Crusaders with his brother Thierry, and in 
202 aided the Venetians in their attack upon Constan- 
tinople, of which city he was crowned emperor, 16th of 
May, 1204. In the next year, B. was taken prisoner by 
the king of Bulgaria, and it is said @ied in captivity, in 
1206. He was much esteemed by the Greeks for his 
charity, temperance, and justice. 

Bawv’win II., the last Frank emperor of Constantinople, 
B. 1217. He was the son of Pierre de Courtenay, and suc- 
ceeded his brother Robert in 1228, He was twice be- 
sicged in his imperial city, and being too weak to defend 
his dominions, repaired to Italy to seek aid from the 
Pope. At the court of France, B. was favorably received 
by the king. St. Louis, to whom he presented a crown 
of thorns, which was held by all Christendom to be the 
genuine relic. B., in 1239, set out for Constantinople 
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with a body of crusaders, who, however, soon quitted 
him, and took the route to Palestine, He succeeded, 
ultimately, in raising new forces in the West, and ro- 
gained his capital; but. in 1261, Michael Paleologus in- 
vested it, and entered Constantinople on the 29th of 
July. B fled to Sicily, where he D. in obscurity, in 1273. 

Baldwin, I., king of Jerusalem, was the son of Eustace, 
Count of Bouillon, and accompanied his brother Godirey 
of Bouillon into Palestine, where he gained the sover- 
eiguty of the State of Edessa. He succeeded his brother 
on the throne of Jerusalem in 1100, and for eighteen 
years waged war agaiust the Turks, the Arabs, the Per- 
sians, and the Saracens. He took many towns, and se- 
cured for the Christians the coast of Syria, from the 
Gulf of Issus to the confines of Egypt. D. at Laris, in 
the desert, 1118, and was buried on Mount Calvary. — In 
the first canto of the Gerusalemme, of Tasso, the poet has 
depicted the character of this monarch as well us that 
of his brother Godfrey. 

Barwin II., son of Hugh, Count of Rethel, was crowned 
in 1118, after Kustace, brother of Baldwin I., had re 
nounced all claim to the vacant throne. In 1120 he 
guined a great victory over the Suracens, but in 1124 he 
was taken prisoner by them, and was ransomed only by 
giving up the city of Tyre. In 1131 he abdicated in favor 
of his son-in-law, Foulques of Anjou, and retired to a 
monastery, where he died in the same year. — The mili- 
tury and religious order of the Templars, for the defence 
of the Holy Land, wus instituted in the reign of this 
monarch. 

Batp'win III., son of Fonlques of Anjou. whom he suc- 
ceeded in 1142, under the guardianship of his mother. 
He took Ascalon and other places; but under his reign 
the Christians lost Edessa. B. 1130; p. at Antioch, 1162, 
He was succeeded by his brother, Amaury I. 

Bato/win IV., son of Amaury, succeeded to the throne of 
Jerusalem on the death of his father, in 1174; but being 
leprous, Raymond, Count of Tripoli, governed the king- 
dom for him. He afterwards resigned the throue to his 
nephew, Baldwin V., 1183, and p. 1185. 

BALD“WIX V., son of Sibylla, sister of Baldwin IV., was 
called to the throne when 5 years old, 1183, und died of 
poison, supposed to have been administered by his mo- 
ther, in order that her second husband, Guy de Lusignan, 
might enjoy the throne. The following year, 1157, the 
Christians lost Jerusalem, which was taken by Saladin. 

Bald win, in Alabama, a county lying in the 8. part of 
the State, at the mouth of Mobile River. Area, nbout 
1900 sq m. It is bounded on the W. by Mobile river, on 
the N.W. by the Alabama, and on the E. by the Perdido. 
Surface, in some parts level, in others undulating; soil, 
sandy and poor. (hp. Blakely. 

Bald’win, in Florida, a post-village of Duval co., 20 m. 
W. of Jacksonville. 

Baldwin, in Georgia, a central county, with an area of 
257 sq. m. It is traversed by the Oconee, and also watered 
by Little River, and by Black Camp and Fishing Creeks. 
Surface, for the most part, hilly; soil, generally fertile. 
Cap. Milledgeville. Pop. in 1880, 12,078. 

Bald‘win, in Maine, a township of Cumberland co., 
1101. 25 m. W. N. W. of Portland, on the Saco river; pup. 

101. 
Baldwin, in Minnesota, a township of Sherburne co.; 


pop. ZA, 

Baldwin, in Mississippi, a village of Hinds co., on the 
Big Black River, 35 m. from Jackson. 

Bald’win, in Missouri, a village of St. Louis co., 20 m. 
W. of St. Louis. 

Bald’ win, in New Fork, a post-township of Chemung 
co., 6 m. E. of Elmira. 

Baldwin, in Fennsylvania, a township of Alleghany 
county. 

—A post-village of Butler co. 

Baldwin City, in Kansas, a post-village of Douglas 
co. Itis a flourishing place, with a pop. of about 850. 
Bald'win's Mills, in Michigan, a P.O. of Jackson co. 
Balid’win’s Phos’phorus. ( Chem.) Nitrate of lime, 
when evaporated, loses its water of crystallization, and 
becomes luminous in the dark, as discovered by Baldwin, 

in 1675. 

Bald'winsville, in Dlinois, a post-village of Edgar 
co., 24 m. N.W. of Terre-Haute. 

Baldwinsville, in Massachusetts, a post-village of 
Templeton township, Worcester co., 55 m. W.N.W. of 
Boston. 

Bald wins ville, in Missouri, a village of Mississippi 
co., on the Mississippi river, 3or 4 m. above Wolf Island. 

Bald winsville, in New York, a post-village of Ly- 
sander township, Onondaga co., on the Seneca River, 12 
m. N. by W. of Syracuse, and 22 m. 8. by E. of Oswego; 
pop. 2,130. 

Bald’wyn, or BALDWIN, in Mississippi, a post - village 
of Itawamba co., 31 m. S. of Corinth. 

Bale. n. [Fr. Halle.] A ball; a round mass; a bundle or 
package of goods covered with canvas or tarpaulin, and 
corded for carriage or transportation, 

AS. bral, bealo ; O. Ger. balo, ruin, destruction.) Misery; 
calamity; sorrow; mischief; destruction 

“For light she hated as the deadly bale.” — Spenser. 

—v. a. pen. balle; Gael. ballam, n pail or tub; Fr. embal- 
ler.) To pack up goods in the form of a bale. — To free 
from water with a pail or bowl; to lave out water; to 
bale; as, to bale a boat. 

“Rach sea curl'd o'er the stern, and kept them wet, 
And bade them bale without a moment's ease.” — Byron, 

Bale, in Switzerland. See BASLE. i 

Balearic Islands, (bdl-e-ar’ik,) a group of Spanish 
islands, in the Mediterranean, lying off the const of Va- 
lencia. They are five in number: — Majorca, Minorca, 
Cabrera, Iviza, and Formentera. Lat. between 38° 40/ 
and 40° 5’ N.; Lon. between 1° and 5° E. Aggregate pop. 
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269,818. — At an early date these islands were visited 
by the Phoenicians, and after them by the Greeks, 
who, it is said, named them ballein, “to throw,” from 
the expertuess of the natives in using the sling, to the 
use of which they were trained from their infancy. — 
Later, the B. J. became subject to Carthage; but after a 
short period of freedom were annexed to the Roman 
empire by Metellus, 125 n. c. From that time their his 
tory is involved in that of the peninsula —Bayard Taylor, 
who visited them in 1867, and Capt. Clayton, in his Sunny 
South, published in 186”, concur in the statement that 
these primitive islanders still retain that remarkable 
character for honesty, simplicity, contentment, aud in- 
dustry, which has distinguished them from the earliest 
times. — See Magonoa, Mixonca, &e. 

Baleen’, n. [Fr. bulerne.] (Com.) Plates or slabs of 
whale-bone, q. v. 

Bale“ fre. u. [A. S. bal-fyr, the fire of a funeral pyre.) 
A lighted beacon; an alarm-fire. 

“Sweet Teviot! on thy silver tide 
The gloomy bale-fires biaze no more.""— Walter Scott. 

Bale’ful, a. Full of bale; replete with misery; deadly; 
e full of calamity, sorrow, or mischiel; sad; 
wolul. 

“ But when I feel the bitter baleful smart, 
Which her fair eyes uuawares do work in me."— Spenser. 

Bale’fally, adv. Sorrowfully ; perniciously ; inacalam- 
itous manner. 

Bale’fulness, n. State or quality of Lale; condition 
of being baleful. 

Balen’‘ic Acid. (em.) A fatty »cid, fusing at 164°; 
obtained from the oil of ben. Frm. CI 0. 

Balfe’, MicHAEL WiLLiam, a celebrated musical composer, 
was B. in Dublin, 1808. In 1527 he went to Paris, where, 
under the name of “ Balfi,” he met with great snccvss as 
a bass singer, with Malibran and Sontag. He then went 
to Italy, and wrote a long series of operas fur Milun, 
Puris, and London, In 1845, B. becume director of the 
Italian Opera in the latter city. It is acurions fact that 
the operas of this composer have been more populur in 
Germany than in any other country. His Bohemian Girl 
aud the Quatre Fils d Aymon, had an immense success 
at Berlin. B. is a disciple of Paer and Rossini, und to 
some extent imitates Auber in his productions. His 
opera-airs are melodious, but he is destitute of the true 
creative genius, His principal works ure, besides the 
above-mentioned, the Siege of Rochelle, the Enchantress, 
Les Puits d Amuur, the Jrwess, the Daughter of St. Mark, 
the Rose of Castile, Sutanella, &c. b. 1870. 

Balfour, Sin James, lord-president of the Court of Ses- 
sion in Scotland, and the reputed author of Practicks of 
the Law, rose to eminence as a privy councillor and judge, 
and was with Mary Queen of Scots at Holyrood on the 
night of the assassination of Rizzio. He was, shortly 
afterwards, knighted by the queen, and subsequently at- 
tached himself to the fortunes of Bothwell, uniting in 
the conspiracy against Darnley. He prepared the house 
in the Kirk of Field for the atrocious murder of that 
unfortunate nobleman, and was, in the despatch of the 
Earl of Lennox, charged with being an accomplice in 
that crime. He seems to have changed sides with every 
party in power. After being concerned in nearly all the 
stormy intrigues of the times, now fleeing from bis 
country to save his head, and now returning to become 
an accuser, a prosecutor, and condemner of others, he 
died 1583. 


Balfroosh’, a large and flourishing city of Persia, pres: 
e 8. 


of Mazunderan, on the Bahbul, about 12 m. from t 

shore of the Caspian Sea. Lat. 36° 37° N.; Lon. 54° 47 
E. It possesses an extensive trade, and has a largo num- 
ber of caravanseras, bazaars, and medrasses or colleges. 


Pop. 50,000. 
nn. i. or LITTLE JAVA, an island of the E. or Malay Archi- 


pelago, Ist div.; lying in 8° 42“ 5” S. Lat., and 116° 33“ 
E. Lon. Area, 16,845 sq.m. Length, 70 m., by an aver- 
age breadth of 35. Sod and Prod. Soil tolerably fertile, 
producing rice, gumbier, &c. The natives, being sape- 
rior to the Malays and Javanese in size, strength, and 
intelligence, are preferred by the Chinese as slaves. Pop. 
about 700,000. 


Baling, n. Act or operation of making up into a bule, 


as cotton, &c.— Act of freeing from water, us a boat. 


Baling-press, n. A press worked by mechanical 


power, and used for the compression of cotton or other 
commodity, into bales for shipment or transportation. 


Bal iol, Sin Joux pe, an English knight, founder of Bai- 


iol Coll., Oxford, and governor of Carlisle in 1248. On 
the marriage of Margaret, daughter of Henry III., to 
Alexander III, king of Scotland, the guardianship of the 
royal pair, as well as of the kingdom, was committed to 
B: in conjunction with another, They were afterwards 
charged with abusing their trast, and Henry TIT. marched 
towards Scotland to punish them, but B. made his peace 
with the king by paying a large sum into the royal 
treasury. In the contest between Henry III. and the 
barons, under Simon de Montfort, B. sided with the king, 
for which the barons seized his lands. D. 1269. 


Balliol, Joux pr, Kina or ScorLann, B. 1259, was the son 


of the preceding. and as the head of the English interest 
in Scotland, laid claim, on the death of Queen Margaret, 
(known as the “ Maid of Norway,”) to the vacant throne, 
by virtue of his descent from David, Earl of Huntingdon, 
brother of Willian: the Lion, King of Scotland. His prin- 
cipal competitor was Robert Bruce, who sprung from 
the same ancestry. Edward I. of England being 
inted arbitrator, declared in favor of Baliol, who did 
omage to biin for the kingdom, 12th Nov., 1292. He, 
however, did not hold the sceptre long ; for remonstrating 
against the power assumed by Edward over Scotland, he 
was summoned to his tribunal as n vassal, B., provoked 
at this, concluded a treaty with France, the consequence 
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of which was a war with England. The battle of Dun- Balk y, a. [Amer.] Apt to shy or turn aside, or come 


bar decided the fate of B., who surrendered his crown | 


into the hands of Edward, who committed both him and 
his son to the Tower of London. At the Pope’s inter- 


cession, they were subsequently released, when B. retired | 


to a sudden stop; as, a balky mule. 

Ball, (bawl,) n. (Ger. and Swed. hall: allied to Lat. pila, a 
ball.) A round body ; anything round or approaching 
roundness; as, a billiard-ball. 


to his estates in Normandy, where he D. in 1314. Bs —Any part of the human body which is round, bossy, or 


von, Edward, afterwards claimed, invaded, and recovered 


protuberant; as, the ball of the great toe. 


the kingdom of Scotland, but he did not keep it long. —A small globe of wood or ivory, used in casting lots, or 


and dying without issue, the family became extinct. 

Balis’ta, n. (Mil.) See BaLLISTA. 

Balister, n. (Mil) The same as BALISTA, J. v. 

Balistes, n. [From balista.) (Zodl.) The File-fish. 
See BALI*TIDÆ. 

Balis’tidze, n. pl. (Z0l.) The File-fishes; a family of 
fishes, order Piectognathi. They are characterized by 
having a conical compressed body, jaws armed with one 
or two rows of small distinct teeth, and skin covered on 
the surface with scaly plates, surmounted with spines, 
tubercles, &c. The species are fonnd chiefly in the inter- 
tropical seas, The UNICORN FILE-FISH ( Balistes monoceros) 
grows to a considerable size, often exceeding two feet in 
length: the body is of an oval shape, and, like most 
others of this genus. it possesses the power of inflating 
at pleasure the sides of the abdomen, by means of a pair 
of bony processes within that part: the skin is every- 
where covered with very minute spines, and the general 
color is gray, inclining to brown on the upper parts, and 
varied with irregular, dusky, sub-transverse undulations 
and spots: both fins and tail are of a light brown color. 
the latter marked by a few dusky bars. It is a native 
of the Indian and American seas, and feeds chiefly on 
crustaceous and testaceous marine 
animals. 

Balistra’ria, n. [It. balestricra.] 

(Arch.) One of the names given 
to narrow and cruciform aper- 
tures in the walls of strongholds 
or castles, through which the bow- 
men discharged their missiles, as 
seen in fig. 274, which represents 
a bartizan, or small turret, from 
Monk-bargate, York, England. 2 

Balize, (ba- .) [Fr. baliee: A 
Lat. palus, a pole.) A beacon or /ij 
land-mark ; a pole or staff erected |} 
on a coast as a guide for mariners. | 

Balize’, in Honduras. See Betize. 

Balk, (bawk.) n. [A. S. bale; W. 
balc.) Something passed over: a 
ridge of land left unploughed be- 
tween furrows, or between other 
ridges. — A great beam or rafter 
of timber used in building; as, a rafter in a barn —A hin- 
derance a frustration; a disappointment. 


(Mil.) One of the beams connecting the successive 


supports of a trestle-bridge or bridge of boats.— Webster. 
—v. a. To pass over, as in ploughing; to leave untouched. 


“Nor doth he any creature balk, 
But lays on all he meeteth. - Drayton. 


—To baffle, disappoint, or frustrate; as, to balk a fancy. 


“ Balk'd of his prey. the yelling monster flies, 
And fills the city with his hideous cries. — Pope. 
—To pile, as in a heap or ridge. 
“*... three and twenty knights, 
Balk d in their blood, did Sir Walter see 
On Homildon’s plaias.”— Shaks, 


—v.n. To come to an abrupt pause or stop in anything; 
as, he balked in his sermon. 

Balkan Mountains. See TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

Balkash’, or TENGHiz, an extensive lake of Central 
Asia, on the borders of Chinese Turkestan, and the Rus- 
sian government of Tomsk. Between 44° and 47° N. Lat., 
and Lon. 77° and 81° E. It is 150 m. long. by 75 broad. 

Balk’er, n. One who balks another.-— A person who 
stands on a cliff or other high ground on the sea-shore, 
and notifies fishermen which course the shoals of herring 
take, and where they may be found. 

Balkh. (Anc. Bactra.) A province of Central Asia, 
now subordinate to the Khanat of Bokhara, lying chiefly 
between Lat. 35° and 37° N., and Lon. 63° and 69° E., 
having on the N. the Oscus, E. Buduk-Shun, S. the Hin- 
doo-Coosh, and on the W. the desert. Length, E. to W., 
about 250 in.; breadth, 100 to 120; area, 30,000 sq. m. — 
Surface, irregular; soil, generally sandy and barren. 
Its capital, and the territory subordinate to it, have, 
since the fall of the Doorance monarchy in Cabul, to 
which state it formerly belonged, been taken possession 
of by the Khan of Bokhara. Pop. about 1,000,000. 

Baku, (the Zariaspa and Bactra of the Greoks,) a decayed 
city of Central Asia, cap. of the above prov., but gov- 
erned by its own chief, is situate on a river of the same 
name, in a plain 18 m. S. of the Oxus, and 250 S. E. of 
Bokhara; Lat. 36° 48’ N.; Lon. 67° 18’ E. The ruins 
of the ancient city occupy a circuit of 20 m.; they con- 
sist chiefly of fallen mosques and decayed tombs, none 
of an age prior to that of Mohammed. This city, like 
Babylon, has become to the surrounding country an all 
but inexhanstible mine of bricks. The citadel contains 
a stone of white marble, pointed out as the throne 
of Cyrus! B. is styled by Orientals, Omm-l-Buldan 
(the “Mother of Cities“). on account of its great anti- 

uity. It is said to have been built by Kyamoors, the 
funder of the Persian monarchy. After its conquest by 
Alexander the Great, it flourished as the capital of a 
Grecian kingdom. Jenghis Khan, Timour, Aurungzebe, 
Nadir Shah, and the Afghans successively possessed it, 
and it was finally taken by the Khan of Bokhara from 
the Usbeck Tartars, in 1820. . 2,000. 
Balk’ingly, adv. In a frustrating or balking manner. 
Balk’ish, a. Uneven; rugged; ridgy. (u.) 


Ballad, n. 


balloting. — See BiLLOT. 

(Mil.) Any round or conical projectile of lead or iron 
discharged from firearms. For small arms, as pistols 
and muskets, they are of lead; for artillery, of iron. 
The term ball, with a prefix sufficiently expressive of its 
purposes, denotes a composition of various combustible 
ingredients, as fire-balls, light-balls, smoke balls, stink- 
balls. The projectiles bearing these names are used 
either for giving light, or for harassing the enemy by 
giving out a dense smoke or suffocating fumes. They 
are generally fired out of mortars, and seldom from 
guns. Light-bails. which are used in order to disclose 
the position or movements of the enemy at night, are 
composed of painted canvas stretched over a framework. 
They are filled with a compact mixture of saltpetre, sul- 
phur, resin, and linseed-oil, and are furnished with time- 
fuses. They give out a brilliant light, which lasts for a 
considerable period. Smoke-balls are composed of suc- 
cessive layers of strong paper, and are filled with gun- 
powder, saltpetre, powdered coal, tallow, and pitch. 
After ignition they give out dense fumes of blinding 
smoke for more than half an hour. Stink-balls are 
filled with a chemical composition which, when burning, 
diffuses a noxious suffocating odor around. 

(Printing.) A sort of cushion composed of hair or 
wool, covered with leather or other coating, und fixed to 
a holdfast called a ball-stock ; — formerly used to lay the 
ink on type when set in forms. 

(Farriery.) (From Lat. bolus.) A large bolus or pill in 
which medicine is administered to horses; generally 
termed a hor: 

(Games.) A gymnastic exercise of high antiquity. In 
the Odyssey, we find Phwacian damsels playing ball to 
the sound of music. It was the principal exercise of the 
Spartans; and so highly was it esteemed by the Athe- 
nians, that they set up a statue to Aristonicus for his 
skill at it. The Romans of all ages and degrees played 
ut it, and Pliny describes old Spurinna as warding off de- 
crepitude by practising the game. The Greeks and Ro- 
mans had four kinds of balls: two of leather inflated 
with air, and played upon the earth, by many running 
after it at once. consequently similar to our foot-ball ; 
one a small ball, played like our shuttlecock; and one 
stuffed with feathers, and played by three persons in a 
triangle. In the Middle Ages, ball-playing was a regular 
amusement with the students of France, Germany, and 
Italy; and at the present time, there are public places 
for ball-playing in Italy and Germany. In England, ball- 
playing has been a favorite exercise from an early date, 
one variety of game at ball giving its name to a cele- 
brated street at the west-end of the metropolis— Pall- Mall. 
The ball is still played in various ways; such as being 
kicked by the foot, thrown by the hand, or knocked by 
a bat; this last is much played in many parts of the U. 
States, under the name of BASE-BALL, q. v.— See also 
CRICKET, TENNIS, GOLF, Åc. 

Fr. bal; It. ballo, from ballare. to dance.] An entertain- 
ment of dancing; a social assembly met for the amuse- 
ment of the dance. 

Ball, v.a. To collect snow into balls, as on hórses’ hoofs. 

Ball, Str ALEXANDER Jonn, a British admiral, who 
served with distinction in the first American war, and 
afterwards in the Mediterranean under Nelson. At the 
battle of the Nile he commanded the Alexander, and it 
is said that from a peculiar combustible thrown from 
that ship the explosion of the French man-of-war L’ Ori- 
ent is to be attributed. He afterwards besieged Malta, 
in 1800, which place was compelled to surrender. D. at 
Malte, of which island he had been made governor, in 

809. 


Balla, or Ballagh, a village of Ireland, in the co. 


Mayo, 8 m. S.E. of Castlebar; pop. about 620. 

[Fr. ballade; It. ballata, from ballare, to 
dinoe) (Lit.) A song originally adapted to a dance or ball; 
a popular song; a short narrative poem of the lyric order; 
a short air. Specifically, a short epic song of an entirely 
lyrical nature. If we trace the English and Scottish bal- 
lad to its origin, we must have recourse to those songs 
which existed among the inhabitants of the isiand be- 
fore the Norman conquest, and were of a kind common 
to all the Teutonic nations. It is related of King Alfred 
that he sung ballads to his harp in the camp of the 
Danes. Among the Scandinavian nations, the three 
great divisions, or cycles, of the Teutonic poetry of the 
Middle Ages,—the stories of the Nibelungen-Lied, those of 
Charlemagne, (particularly such as relate to his wars 
against the Arabians and the battle of Roncesvalles,) and 
the tales of King Arthur’s Round Table,—consist of 
what, at a later period, were called ba/lads. Tacitus in- 
forms us that ballads were the only annals known among 
the ancient German nations. In Wales, the bards, or 
writers of ballad-poetry, have from the earliest ages ex- 
ercised an almost omnipotent influence over their coun- 

- trymen; an influence surviving, in a great measure, up to 
the present day. Even in the New World, the American 
savages had their war-songs and rude poetry, in which 
they sung the praises of those who had fought and died 
for their nation. In process of time. as manners refined, 
the ballad in every country by degrees included a wider 
range of subjects: it was no longer solely employed in 
rehearsing valorous exploits, but included in its rhymes 
the marvellous tale or the wild adventure, occasionally 
becoming the vehicle of sentiment and passion. No 
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festivity was esteemed complete among onr ancestors in 
the 11th, 12th, and 13th centuries, which was not set off 
with the exercise of the minstrel’s talents; who usually 
sang his ballad to his own or some other harp, and was 
everywhere received with respect. As intellectual grati- 
fication advanced, however, these rude performances 
gradually lost their attraction with the superior ranks 
in society. When language became refined, and political 
taste elevated, by an acquaintance with the Greek and 
Latin authors, the snbjects of the epic muse were no 
longer dressed in the homely garb of the popular ballad, 
but assumed the 
borrowed orna- 
ment and stately 
air of heroic po- 
etry; and every 
poetical attempt 
in the sublime 
and beautiful cast 
was an imitation 
of the classic 
models. The na- 
tive poetry of the 
country was re- 
served merely for 
thehumorous and 
burlesque, and 
the term “ballad” 
was brought, by 
custom, to signify 
a comic story, 
told in low famil- 
iar language, and 
accompanied by a 
droll trivial tune. 
It was much used 
by the wits of the 
time as a vehicle 
for laughable rid- 
icule and mirth- 
ful satire; and a 
great variety of 
the most pleas- 
ing specimens of 
this kind of writing is to be found in the witty æra of 
English genius, which we take to be comprehended 
between the beginning of Charles II's reign, and 
the times of Swift and Prior. Since that period, the 
genius of the age has chiefly been characterized by 
the correct, elegant, and tender; and a real or affected 
taste for beautiful simplicity has almost universally pre- 
vniled. Andrew Fletcher, of Saltonn, said, if he were per- 
mitted to make the ballads of a nation. he cared not who 
should make the laws, (“Political Works,“ 1749;) 80 
strong a belief had he in the revolutionizing tendency of 
an heroic ballad or song. To give an instance of the truth 
of this remark, we need only mention how the popular, 
though comparatively senseless, ballad of Liſlihullero 
assisted to bring about the English Revolution of 1688. 
It is generally allowed among well-read men that the 
best specimens known of the old popular ballads are to 
be found in Scotland, or more properly, perhaps, on the 
Scottish border between Scotland and England. The 
earliest ballad now remaining in the English language 
is believed to be a “Cuckoo Song” of the latter part of 
the reign of Henry IIL. The song speaks for itself, al- 
though we give a modernized version. 
Sumer is icumen in, Summer is coming in, 
Lud sing cuccu ; Loud sings cuckoo; 
Groweth sed and bloweth med, The seed grows the mead blows, 
And springth the wdè nu. And the wood springs new, — 

Sing cuccu. Sing cuckoo. 
Awe beteth after lamb, Ewe bleats after lamb, 
Lhouth after calvè cu, The calf lows after cow, 
Bulluc sterteth, The bullock starts, the Duck 
Buck verteth, verts — 
Murie sing cuccu ; Merrily sings cuckoo! 

Cuccu, cuccu : Cuckoo! cuckoo! 
Wel singes thu cuccu, Well sing'st thou, cuckoo, 
Ne swik thu naver nu. Mayst thou never cease, 
Among the finer of the old English B. that have come 
down to us are, Chery Chase, The Robin Hood Ballads, 
Sir John Suckling's Ballad on a Wedding, &c. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, in his “Scottish Minstrelsy.“ has presented us 
with the choicest examples of the old Scots B. Among 
its more modern specimens of note are, Fuir Helen of 
Kirkconnel Lea; Johnnie Armstrong; Laily Lindsay's 
Aud Robin Gray; the Banks and Braes o Bonnie Dom, 
of Burns; Annie Laurie, &c. Ireland. from the muse of 
Carolan, and later, of Moore, the “ Bard of Erin,” has 
given to the world B. poetry of touching pathos and 
beauty. Need we mention the “Irish Melodies” of the 
latter poet? — his Harp that once through Tara’s Halls, 
that one, of the many, which is so dear to the Irish heart? 
—Of the modern English B. (strictly speaking) we have 
Cowper’s John Gilpin; Goldsmith's Edwin and Angelina; 
Aytoun’s Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers ; Prued's Ballads: 
the Bon Gaultier Ballads; Macaulay's Armada, and 
Lays of Ancient Rome; the ballads of Thackeray: Cole- 
ridge’s Ancient Mariner, &c., &c.—The French B. never 
reached any degree of perfection, because their fabliauz, 
legends, &., cagly degenerated into interminable metri- 
cal and prose romances of chivalry. From 1830 to 1840, 
with the taste for the study of the Middle Ages, the B. 
came into fashion, and very successful illustrations of 
the modern style may be found in the works of Alfred 
de Musset, and the earlier poetical effusions of Victor 
Hugo.— No modern nation has cultivated the compoei- 
tion of ballad poetry so assiduously as the Germans. 
The Lenore of Bürger brought in a new era of ballad- 
writing in Germany. He confined the name ballad,’ as 
Coleridge has also done in imitation of him, to an epic 
narrative, with something fabulous and supernatural im 
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the background, but still possessing enough of earth to 
interest the mass of humanity. Schiller, Githe, and 
Uhland have followed in his wake; and the latter his 
done much in modern times to familiarize the German 
mind with this species of composition —The ballad poetry 
of the northern nations, particularly those of Iceland, 
of the Faroe Isles, of Denmark, and Norway and Sweden, 
retain their ancient character to the present day.— lu 
Italy, the ballad never flourished: the poetry of that 
country has always retained a certain antique spirit, and 
the Italians never partook, to any great extent, in the 
cruszules, being fully occupied at home in the wars of the 
free cities. The Portuguese never cultivated the ballad 
much. Almost all their poetry of this kind is to be 
traced to a Spanish origin, The Russians bave lyrico- 
epic poems, of which some, in old Russian, are excellent, 
The poetry of American literature presents few guod 
specimens of the . In 1865-9, however, have appeared 
a series of humorous B. of an entirely unique character. 
We allude to the Hans Breitmann Builads of C. G. Le- 
land, of Philadelphia. These are written in a mixed 
Anglo-German patos, and have become highly popular 
both in the U. States and in England. — See Barb, FA- 
BLIAUX, JONGLEUR, LAY, MINNESINGER, MINSTREL, Nibe- 
LUNGEN-Ligp, Roux ROUNDELAY, TROUBADOUR, TROU- 
VÈRE, &c. 

r. n. To compose or sing ballads; to allude to, or make 
mention of, in ballads. 

Ballader, Bvttaverr’,n. A writer of ballads. 

Bal'lad-mong’er, n. An itinerant vender of ballads. 

Ballaghade’rin, « town of Ireland, co. Mayo, 30 in 
E N. E. of Castlebar; pop. about 1,400. 

Ballaghmore’, a village of Ireland, near Roscrea, in 
Queen’s co. The ruins of Monaincha Abbey are near 
this place. 

Ballaghy’, a village of Ireland, co. Londonderry, 18 m. 
from Coleraine. 

Bal lahac, in Ca/ifornia, a mining camp of Sierra co., 
25 m. N. of Downieville; pop. about 400. 

Bai'larat, a town of Victoria, S. Australia. 75 miles 
W. N. W. of Melbourne, It is famous for its gold-fields, 
A lied for the fineuess of the metal they yield. 

. 64,260, 

Ballard, in Kentucky, a western county, separated from | 
Missouri and Illinois by the Ohio river. It is watered 
by Mayfield’s Creek. Surface undulating and wooded; 
soil, partly fertile, partly poor. Cup. Blaudville. 2p. | 
in 1880, 14,578. 

Bal lardsville, in Kentucky, a village of Oldham co., 
about 30 m. E. by N. of Louisville. 

Bal lardsville, in W. Virginia, a post-village of Boone 
co., about 250 m. W. by N. of Richmond. 

Ballas, a town of Upper Egypt, ou the Nile. Lat. 26° 
N.; Lon. 32°42’ E. It is famous for the earthen jars 
called Ballasee jars, which are manufactured here and 
used throughout Egypt for carrying water, 

Ballast, n. [A. S. but, a boat, and Alest, a burden; Dut. 
bailast.| (Mar.) The load of stones, sand, or other heavy 
substance, which a ship carries when without cargo; 
dead-weight laid in the hold of a ship to keep her ste: 
or in equipoise in the water, — Broken stones or rubbish, 
gravel, &., used in constructing a railroad to make solid 
the permanent way.— Metaphorically, that which is 
used to make anything steady. 

—v.a. To load u vessel with ballast. — To make or keep 
anything stewly ; as, to baliast the bed of a railway. 

“Now you have given me virtue for my guide, 
Aud with true honour budtasted my pride. Dryden. 

Bal'lastage, n. (Law.) Dues or tolls paid to harbor- 
uuthorities for the privilege of loading a ship with ballast. 

Ballasting, n. Furnishing with ballast; keeping 
steady. 

Bal last-lighter, n. (Mar.) A barge or lighter em- 
ployed in a port or harbor to receive the ballast dis- 
charged from a ship; or, vice versd, to convey the same 
to a ship's side, 

Ballatoon’, n. 4 large flat-bottomed bout or barge 
used in Russia for the carriage of timber by water. 

Ball Camp, in Tennessee, ù post-office of Knox co. 

Ba cartridge, n. (Milit.) A cartridge furnished 
with a ball. 

Ball’-cock, u. A hollow sphere of thin metal, attached 
by a small red to the cock of a water-cistern. When the 
cistern is empty, the water flows in at the tap, but with 
the rising water, the hollow sphere, the bull-cock, is 
buoyed up, and by this means the tap is turned off when 
the cistern is full. 

Ballenstadt, a town of N. Germany, in the duchy of 
Anhalt, 15 m. S.E. of Halberstadt. In the environs is a 
fine castle, the residence of the Duke. Jp. 4,548. 

Balleny Islands, in the Antarctic ocean, a group of 
five islands discovered in 1839. They are volcanic, and 
of small size, Lat. 66° 44’ 8 ; Lon. 165° 11’ E. 

Balleri’na, n. (Sp. and It.] The principal female dan- 
cer in a ballet; a ballet-girl. 

Ballet, (bal/ai,) n. [Fr. ballet; It. balletto, from ballo, 
a dance, In its widest sense, the representation of a 


series of passionate actions and feelings, by means of 


gestures and dancing. sapere cee signification, 


we comprehend, under B., even representations of men- 
tal emotions, not connected with a regular train of action. 
In a more confined sense, we call B. musical pieces, the 
object of which is to represent, by mimic movements 
and dances, actions, characters, sentiments, passions, and 
feelings, in which several dancers perform together. 
According to the analogy of lyrical poetry, those which 
rather represent feelings may be called /yrical ballets; 
those which imitate actions, dramatic ballets. The ly 

and dramatic ballets, together, constitute the higher art 
of dancing, in opposition te the lower, the aim of which 
is only social pleasure. A ballet is usually divided into 


Bal let-dancer. . A figuranto; a female dancer in a 


Bal let-master, u. One who directs a ballet; a per- 


Ball’-flower, n. (Arch.) An ornament resembling a 


Ballinacour’ty, a parish of Ire 
Ballinahag“ 
Ballinahag lish, a par. of Ireland, iu the co. Kerry. 
Ballinahinch’, a barony, parish, demesue, lake, river, 


Ballinahineh’, a town of Ireland, in the co. Down, 


Ballinakill’, a town of Ireland, in Queen’s co,, 11 m. 


Ballinakill, the name of several parishes in Ireland. 
Sallinamore’, a village of Ireland, co. Leitrim, 13 m, 


Ballinamuch’, a village of Ireland, co. Longford, 
Ballinasecreen’, a parish of Ireland, co. Londonderry. 
Ballinaskel'lig’s Bay, in Ircland, co. Kerry, 


Ballinasloe’, a town of Ireland. counties Galway and 


Ballincal'la, or BALIINCHO'LA, a parish of Ireland. in 


Ballincol/lig, a garrison-town of Ireland, In the co. 


Ballincuslane’, or Ballycuslane’, a par. of Ire- 
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several acts, each of which has several entrers. An en- 
tree, in a ballet, consists of one or several quadrilles of 
dancers, who, by their steps, gestures, aud attitudes, rep 
resent a certain part of the action, In criticising a bal- 
let, we must consider, first, the choice of the subject, 
which must have unity of action or of passion, and must 
be capable of being represented in an intelligible manner 
by means of mimic movements and dancing; secondly, 
the plan and execution of the single parts, which must 
have a due proportion to each other; and, finally, the 
music and decorations, which must supply whatever 
dancing cannot bring before the eye. The ballet is an 
invention of modern times, (the ingenious artist Balta- 
zarini, directorof music to the Queen Catharine de Medicis 
probably gave its form to the regular ballet,) though 
pantomimic dances were not unknown to the ancients, 
(See Mimic, and PANTOMIME.) Noverre, a Frenchman, 
brought the ballet to the greatest perfection, about 1790. 
—The bounds, leaps, and pirouettes of the principal per- 
formers seem rather to be surprising feats of muscular 
strengthand agility than the actual motions of the dance, 
The intricate figure-dunees of the auxiliary groups of 
cory pliées, as performed in the principal theatres in Eu- 
rope, are generally most picturesque and pleasing; but 
they become offensive to the taste when performed with- 
out any respect for morality and decency, as it is too 
often the case in our theatres, Where the name Ballet is 
given to licentious dances and poses imported from the 
Parisian minor theatres and pleasure-gurdens. 


allet. — See BALLERINA. 
son who mauages the Terpsichorcan deparunent in a 
theatre, 


ball placed in a circular flower, the three petals forming 
a cup round it; much used as an enrichment to mould: 
ings, and otherwise, in the decorated style of Gothic 
architecture.— Homan, 


Bai'liage, n. Same as BAILAGE, q. v. 
Ballin, n ( Geog.) See BaL. 
Ballina’, a town of Ireland, co. Mayo, on the Moy, 126 


m. W. N. W. of Dublin. Pop. 5,960. 


Ballinaboy ’, a parish of Ireland, in the co. Cork. 
Ballina’earrig, a parish of Ireland, in the co. Carlow, 
Ballina’‘earrig, a hamlet of Ireland, co. Cork. 
Ballinacour' ty, u par. of Ireland, in the co. Galway, 


at the head of Galway Bay, 314 m. S. of Oranmore. 
and, in the co. Kerry. 
lish, u par. of Ireland in the co. Mayo. 


and ancient castle of Ireland, in Connemara, co. Galway, 
37 m. W. N. W. of Galway. This barony was until a 
fow years past the property of the celebrated “Dick 
Martin,” or, as ho was popularly called, the King of 
Gimnemara, In the castle of B. he lived for years with 
almost regal state, dwelling among his retainers aud 
tenantry like a chieftain of feudal times, and keeping 
a duly table for all comers to dine at.— He eventually 
ruined himself utterly by his hospitality and munifi- 
cence. Mr. Martin. who for many years represented the 
co. Galway in the British parliament, was the author of 
the well-known “ Martin's Act” for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. His fortunes torm the substance 
of Charles Lever s novel of the Martins of Cro' Martin. 


10 m. E. of Dromore. A battle was fought here in 179s, 
between the insurgent Irish and the royal troops, Pup. 
about 1.000. 


S. of Maryborough ; pop. about 1,500. 


N. E. of Carrick-on-Shannon; pop. about 300. 


prov. of Leinster, 11. m. N. N. E of Longford, 

Hog 
Head is in its E. entrance; Bolus Lead on its W. It is 
about 5 m. broad, 


Roscommon, in prov. of Connaught, on the Suck. 78 m. 
W. by S. of Dublin. The battle of Aghrim (q.v) was 
fought in the neighborhood. Pop. 4,106, 


prov. of Connaught, divided between the counties Mayo 
and Galway. 


Cork, on the river Lee, 5 m. W. of Cork. Gunpowder 
is largely manufactured here, and an ancient castle pre- 
sents fine remains. 


land, in the co. Kerry. 


Ballinder'ry, a parish of Ireland, co. Antrim. 
—Another, in co. Tyrone. 

A village in co. Wicklow, 2 m. N.W. of Rathdrum, 
Ballindoon,, a parish of Ireland, co. Galway. 
Ballingad’dy, a parish of Ireland, co. Limerick. 
Ballingar’ry, a parish of Ireland, co. Limerick, and 


17 m. S. W. of that city. 


Ballingar’ry, a village and parish of Ireland. co. Tip- 


ry, 20 m. N.E. of Clonmel.—A parish of co, Limer- 


per 
— Another in co. Tipperary, 


Balling-process, (bawl'ling.) (Chem.) A process 


by which sulphate of soda is converted into carbonate 
of soda, Sulphate of soda, limestone ftarbunate of lime), 
and small coal are intimately mixed, and subjected to 
heat in a reverberatory furnace. Sulphide of sodium is 
at first formed, carbonic acid escaping in large quantities. 
By carefully regulating the heat, the limestone gives up 
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its carbonic acid to the soda, receiving sulphur in ex- 
change. The resulting mixture is termed back ash, or 
crude soda, aud contains carbouate of soda, lime, and 
sulphide of calcium. — See Sova. 
Balliniand’ers, a purish of Ireland, co. Limerick. 
Ballinoe’, a parish of Ireland, co. Cork. 


| Ballinrobe’, a town of Ireland, co. Mayo, prov. of 


Connaught, on the Robe, 25 m. N. N. W. of Galway. It 
is a progressive place in the midst of a fine agricultural 
country. Pup. about 2,900. 

Ballintem’ple, a parish of Ireland, co. Cavan.—Also 
the name of five other parishes in Ireland. 

Ballintob’ber, a parish of Ireland, co. Roscommon, 
aud 12 m. from the town of Roscommon. There are 
here the ruius of a magnificent castle. — The name ot 
two baronies in the same co., and of a par. in the co. Mayo. 

Ballin her, a township of Ireland, co. Sligo, 7 m. 
S.E. of Sligo. 

Ballintoy’, a seaport town and parish of Ireland, 4 m. 
N. of Ballycastle, co. Antrim. Zop. about 4,200. 

Ballis’ta, or Balis’ta, : pl. BALLISTÆ, or Batista. 

Lat.) (Wil) An engine used by the ancients for hurl- 
ng stones, us the catapulta was used tor throwing heavy 
darts and arrows. ‘Lhe particular construction of the 
B. is not exact nderstood, or rather, it seems to bavo 
been made in different ways. One sort was constructed 
with levers and bars, and another with pulleys, another 
With a crane, and another with a toothed wheel, 

Bal lister, n. The same as BALISTA. 

Ballis’tie, a. (Lat. balista.) Belonging, or having 
relation to, a croxs-bow, or to the art of projecting weap 
ons of assault by means of an engine, 

Batustic Pexputum. (%.) An instrument invented 
by Robins, for measuring the velocity of cannon or mus- 
ket-balls. It consists of a large, heavy block of wood, 
plated with iron at the back, and fixed to an iron bar, 
which, at the other extremity, is attached toa transverse 
bar of iron, which serves as an axis of suspension. To 
the lower end of the pendulum is attached a ribbon, 
passing loosely through an orifice in a horizontal bar in 
the framework, The length of the ribbon drawn out 
by the pendulum, on being struck, shows the extent of 
the vibration, which being known, together with the 
weight of the shot, the length, &c. of the pendulum, 
the velocity may be calculated. 

Ballistics, n. (Milt) The art or function of impel- 
ling darts or offensive w ns by means of un engine 
or other mechanical contrivance.—The science of pro- 
jectiles, 

Bal lium, n. [L. Lat.] (Frrt.) See Barer. 

Ball Mountain, in Michigan, a P. O. of Oakland ca. 

Balloon’, n. Fr. ballon, from balle, a ball.) Any spher- 
ical hollow body; a round chemical vessel; a ball ou the 
top of a pillar, &c. 

(Afremaulics.) A large globe or pear-shaped bag, made 
of paper or varnished silk, which, containing a gas spe- 
cifleally lighter than common air, rises into the atmos- 
phere with a greater or less degree of ascensional force. 
A car, supported by a net-work which extends over the 
balloon, supports the aéronaut; and a valve, usually 
pliced-at the top, to which a string is attached, re 
to the car, gives him the power of allowing the 
escape, and of desccudiug at pleasure. — During the dark 
ages, and for some time after the revival of science, nu- 
merous projects were entertained for navigating the air; 
but it is only in very recent times, since „thut any of 
them have been realized. The first idea was to employ 
some mechanical contrivance resembling the wings of 
birds; but Boreli demonstrated that all attempts ou the 
pert of man to fly must necessarily fail, from the utter 
disproportion of his muscular power to the lorce that 
would be necessary to give impulsion to wings of such 
enormous magnitude as would be required to sustain his 
weight in the nir. — The principle by which a 4. rises iu 
the atmosphere is exactly the same as that which causes 
the ascent of a cork from the bottom of a vessel filled 


tries With it. That bodies must rise and remain 
suspended in a fluid denser than themselves was proved 
by Archimedes; but the weight of the air is a modern 
discovery; and it was only in the latter half of the 
last century that chemistry detected the nature and dif- 
ferences of specific gravities of aériform fluids. Mr. 
Cavendish, in 1766, found hydrogen gas to be from about 
seven toeleven times lighter than common air, accerding 
to the mode of its preparation. In its pure state itis 
found to be nearly sixteen times lighter than common 
air. This substance, therefore, if prevented from uiffus- 
ing itself and allowed to obey the forco by which it is 
impelled upwards, will continue to mount till it arrives 
atastratumof the atmosphere sixteen times more atten- 
uated than at the surface of the earth, Accordingly, no 
sooner had Cavendish announced his discovery, than it 
occurred to Dr. Black that a very thin bag filled with 
hydrogen gas would mount to the ceiling of a room. 
Through some imperfection, the experiment, when he 
attempted to execute it, failed; and Cavallo, in 1782, did 
not succeed in raising anything heavier than a soap- 
bubble. — Knowing the specific gravities of atmospheric 
air, of the gas with which the ballogn is to be filled, and 
the weight of the envelope in which it is confined, it is 
not difficult to compute the size the balloon must have 
in order to rise from the ground. or carry a given weight 
to a given height in the atmosphere. A globe of air, 
one foot in diameter, at the level of the sea and under 
ordinary pressure, weighs about 1-25th of a pound avoir- 
dupois. An equal globe of hydrogen gas, obtained in 
the usual way by dissolving iron filings in dilute sul- 
phuric acid, may he assumed (making every allowance 
for imperfect preparation) to be about six times lighter 
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than atmospheric air; consequently, 5-6ths of its whole 
buoyant force will act in impelling it upwards: that is 
to say, the force with which a sphere of such gus, one 
foot in diameter, will tend to rise in the atmosphere, will 
be x = 3*0 of a pound avoirdupois. The ascen- 
sional forces of different spheres will be proportional to 
their magnitudes, that is, to the cube of their diameters; 
therefore a sphere 12 feet in diameter would rise with a 
force of 57 pounds, and one of 24 fect in diameter with 
a force of S X57=456 pounds. But these determinations 
must be diminished by the weight of the envelope. The 
best material for the purpose at present known is thin 
silk varuished with elastic gum, or Tndia-rubber. The 
quantity of this material required to cover a globe one 
foot in diameter, weighs about 1-20th of a ponnd. Now 
for a globe of a greater size, the quantity required will 
increase with the square of the diameter; hence the 
covering of a balloon 12 feet in diameter must weigh 
about 7 pounds, and of one 24 feet in diuneter, 28 pounds, 
It follows, therefore, that a balloon of 12 feet in diame- 
ter will only raise from the ground a weight of 40 pounds, 
and one of 24 feet, 428 pounds. Computing in the same 
manner, it is found that a balloon 60 feet in diameter 
would raise a weight equal to about 6,950 pounds; and 
that one of a foot and a half would barely float, the 
weight of the bag being just equal to that of the im- 


prisoned gas, — The height to which a balloon will ri 

is determined from the law according to which the den- 
sity of the atmospheric strata diminishes as the distance 
from the earth is increased, The buoyant force dimin- 
ishes with the density; and when it is reduced to a 
quantity only equal to the weight of the balloon and 
its appendages, no further ascension can take place, 
Another circumstance also confines the possible elevation 
within moderate limits. As the pressure of the exter- 
nal air is diminished, the expansive force of the confined 
gas becomes greater, and would ultimately overcome the 
resistance of any material of which a balloon can be 
made. A balloon quite filled at the surface of the earth 
would inevitably be torn to shreds at the height of a 
few miles in the atmosphers, unless a portion of the gas 
were allowed to escape. For this purpose the balloon is 
furnished with a salety-valve, which can be opened and 
shut at pleasure; but. to prevent unnecessary waste of 
gas, it ought to be made of such a size that it requires 
only to be partly filled. A balloon half filled at the sur- 
1 of the earth would become fully distended at the 
height of 314 miles. We have hitherto spoken only of 
balloons filled with hydrogen gas; but it is evident that 
any other substance specifically lighter than air would 
answer the purpose; in fact, the first balloons by which 
any one was raised into the atmosphere were not filled 
with hydrogen, but simply with rarefied air, the rarefac- 
tion being produced by kindling a fire under them: and 
as they thus became filled with smoke, they were called 
smoke-balloons. The asvensional force, however, which 
can be gained in this way, is not great; besides, the 
aéronvut must carry a portion of fuel with him for the 
purpose of maintaining the fire, which zs sensibly to 
the weight to be raised. — The two French brothers 
Montgolfier had the honor of first preparing and send- 


ing up a B. into the air. After one or two previous 


Fig. 216.—THE FIRST BALLOON SENT UP. 


trials, they announced a public ascent on the 5th of June, 
1783. The envelope was prepared of linen cloth, a fire 
was kindled under it, and fed with bundles of chopped 
straw. This substance was used with a view to produce 
a large quantity of smoke. It would scem that they 
attributed the elevation of the B. to the ascending 
power of the smoke, instead of its true cause, the rare- 
faction of the heated air. In the space of five minutes 
it was completely distended, and on being let slip, ascend- 
ed rapidly. It reached an elevation of about a mile, 
remained suspended ten minutes, and fell at the distance 
of 114 miles from the place of its ascension. Later in 
the same year, two other experimentalists, MM. Charles 
and Robert. stimulated by the success of the Montyol- 
fiers, substituted hydrogen gas for heated air, and their 
B. rose toa height of 3.000 feet. The first adventurers 
who had courage to undertake an aérial ascent ina B., 
were Pilatre de Rozier, a young naturalist, and the Mar- 
quis d’Arlandes. On the 21st of Nov., 1783, they took 
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their seats in the basket of a smoke-balloon; and after Ball/-room, n. A room set apart for the holding of balla, 


rising to an elevation of upwards of 3,000 feet, descended | 
The next ascent was made by Ball's Bluff, in Virginia, opposite Harrison's Island, 


in safety to the earth. 
MM. Charles and Robert in a . filled with hydrogen 
gas, on the first of Jan., 1784. After a flight of an hour 
and a balf, they alighted on the meadow of Nesle, about 
25 m. from Paris, without the slightest accident. B. be 
came then quite a rage, so that, from the commencement 
of the year 1754, Europe was literally covered with them, 
In 1785, Dr. Potain crossed from Dublin to Bngland; and 
the celebrated Blanchard, who made 36 successful voy- 
ages, passed from England to France, accompanied by Dr. 
Jettries, an American physician, the voyage being per- 
formed in Jess than three hours. This visit led to the 
tragic death of Pilatre de Rozier, Wishing to return the 
compliment of Blanchard’s trip, Rozier, witha companion 
wuned Kourmain, set out for England ina combination of 
the tire and gas B. Shortly after starting, when they had 
reached a height of 3,000 teet, the whole took fire, and the 
voyagers were dashed upon the rocks near Boulogne, 
and killed. This calamitous occurrence, however, did not 
damp the courage of aéronwuts. It was obvious that it 
had been occasioned by the want of proper precautions; 
xecordingly, ascents continued to be multiplied, and 
ha ince become so Common as to be an ordinary spec- 
tacle in the principal cities of the Old and New Worlds. 
—When B. firt began to be constructed, it was expected 
that they would be found applicable to many important 
purposes. These expectations have beon disappointed, 
chiefly because it has been found impossible to guide 
or control their course; the only power the aeroniut pos- 
sexses over his Æ. being to regulate its elevation within 
certain limits. In some instances they have been suc- 
cesstully usel for military reconuoissances, at first by 
General Jourdan, in 1794; afterwards by Napoleon III. in 
the Italian war; and latterly by our own national army. 
When in use, the B. is kept under control by strong 
cords in the hands of men on the ground, who, when the 
reconnoissance is ended, draw it down to the place of de- 
parture.— Very interesting ascents were made by Biot 
and Gay-Lussac in Ang., 1804, and by Gay-Lussac alone 
in Sept. of the same year, with a view to make meteoro- 
logical observations in the upper strata of the atmos- 
phere: (see ATMOSPHERE.) Excepting these two remark- 
able ascents, those made, also for scientific purposes, in 
1862 by Coxwell and in 1867-68 by Flammarion, and 
their use of B. during the siege of Paris in 1870-71 for 
keeping up communication between the besieged city 
and the external world (see AERONAUTICS, p. 199), the 
numerous ascents undertaken down to the present time 
(1882) have served no other purpose than to gratify idle 
curiosity. Various improvements have been made in 
the construction of B., in the material of which they 
are formed, and the mode of filling and handing them; 
but all attempts to modify their form or to add to them 
some mechanical contrivance for regulating and com- 
manding their horizontal movement, have proved a 
failure; and it can be said that, substantially, the B. 
of to-day is identical with the first gas-B. of 1783. It is 
now generally recognized that the B. is scarcely a step 
at all towards a system of aérial navigation, because 
such licht material as is necessary for a B. must either 
be destroyed or become ungovernable in a high wind. 

Ballooned’, a. Distended or swelled out, as a balloon. 

Balloon’-fish, n. (Z0il) Bee Diopox. 

Balloon‘ist, n. An aégronaut; one who manufactures 
or ascends in a balloon. 

Balloon’ry, n. The science of aéronautics; the prac- 
tice or art of ascension in a balloon. 

Ballot, n. Fr. ballotte, from baile, a all.) A little ball 
used in giving votes; a ticket or written note, used for 
the same purpose, aud put privately into a box or urn 
set apart for this object. 

Act of voting by balls or tickets; as, “The insufficiency 
of the ballot” — Dickens. 

v. n. |Fr. ballotter.) To vote by ballot or by written 
tickets, 

“ Giving thelr votes by balloting, they lle under no awe."”—Swift. 

Ballo’ta, n. (Gr: ballo, to reject, on account of its offen- 
sive odor.) (Nat.) A genus of plants, ord. Lamiacer, 
The black or fetid Horehound, B. nigra, with a stem 2-3 
feet high, and purple or white flowers in axillary ver- 
ticles, has the general appearance of the Horehound, 
Marrubium vulgare, without its fragrance. 

Bal'lotade, „. ( Man.) The leapof a horse between two 
pillars, or upon a straight line, so that when his fore feet 
are in the air, he shows nothing but the shoes of his hind 
feet, without jerking out; differing in that respect from 
the capriole, 

Ballot-box, n. A box for receiving votes by ballot. 

Bal'loter, n. A person who votes by ballot. 

Ballotin,n. One who collects votes by ballot. (n.) 

Balloting, n. The act of voting by ballot. 

Ballou’, Hosea, commonly called Fatier BALLOU, the 
founder of Universalism in the U. States, was B. at Rich- 
mond, New Hampshire, in 1771. His father, a Baptist 
clergyman, gave him but scanty education, We are 
told that he learned to write with a cinder on strips 
of bark, by the light of the fire. Having embraced the 
Universalist doctrine, he was expelled from his father's 
church, and soon became an itinerant preacher. After 
laboring in different parts of the country, he settled as 
minister of the second Universalist Society in Boston, 
where he p. in 1852. During his long ministry of 60 years, 
he was ever earnest in promulgating his peculiar tenets, 
and was so successful as to found n sect. In his various 
writings he also avowed his belief in the Unitarian doc- 
trines. B. founded the Universalist Expositor, now called 
the Universalist Quarterly Revirw. 

Ball’-proof, a. Not susceptible of being punctured or 
penetrated by balls from fire-arms. 


or asseniblies of persons met fur dancing. 


on the right bank of the Potomac, in Loudoun co., about 
33m. N.W. of Washington. Here a severe battle was 
fought between the Union troops and the Confederates 
on the 21st Oet., 1861. The latter having occupied the 
Virginian shore of the river for several months, Gen. Me- 
Clellan, whose army was assembled on the Maryland 
side, made a reconnoissance on the 19th. Several Union 
companies crossed the Potomac on Sunday, the 20th. and 
took up a position on Leesburg Heights, or Ball's Bluff. 
Their number was increased to 1,900 men by large rein- 
forcements on the 21st, when they occupied a parallel- 
ogram, bounded on three sides by a dense forest, and on 
the fourth by the river, with only four boats capable of 
carrying 60 persons each, as a means of return. The 
Contederates opened a heavy fire from the surrounding 
woods, and the National troops, their retreat being cut 
off by the destruction of the boats, suffered a disastrous 
defeat. losing their commander, Col. Baker, and about 
1,000 men killed, wounded, and prisoners; together with 
three guns. The Confederate General Evans estimated 
his loss at 300 men. This battle is sometimes called 
the Batlle of Leesburg Heights. 

Ball's Mills, in Pennsylvania, a vill. of Lycoming co. 

Balls Pond, in Connecticut, a village of Fairfield oo. 

Balls’ton, in New York, a post-township of Saratoga 
co., 25 m. N. of Albany. 

Balls‘ton Centre, in New York, a post-village of Sa- 
ratoga co., 25 m. N. of Albany. 

Balis'ton Spa, in New York, a post-village and cap. 
of Saratoga co., 30 m. N. of Albany, and 7 S.W. of Sara- 
toga Springs. it is remarkable lor its springs of min- 
eral waters, Whence the affix of spa to its nume. Pop. 
2.970. 

Balls‘town, in Indiana, a post- village of Ripley co. 

Balls‘ville, in Ohio, a village and township of Sane 
dusky co, on the Sandusky river, about 114 m. from Fre- 
mont, 

‘ville, in Virginia, a village of Powhattan co. 

Ba valve, n. (Mech.) A valve consisting of a ball, 
fitting into a hemispherical cup which has a hole at the 
bettom, The ball is prevented from moving upwards or 
sideways beyond a certain poiut, by a trume of wire 
placed over it. — Worcester. 

Ball’-vein, n. (Min.) Asort of iron-ore, found in loose 
masses of a circular form, containing sparkling particles. 
— Ogu re, 

Ball'ville, in New York, a village of Orange co., 23 m. 
W. by N. of Newburg. 

Ballwin, in Missouri, a post-office of St. Louis co. 

v. u. (%%, See Bar 
a considerable town of the island of Lombok, in 
the Malayan Archipelagu, E. Indies. Lat. 8° 31“ S.; Lon. 
116° 28“ E. 

Ballybay’, a town and par. of Ireland, in co. Mona- 
ghan, and 8 m. S. S. EH. of Monaghan; pop. abt. 2,500. 

Bally bo’fey, or Ballybe’phy, a town of Ireland, 
co. Donegal, on the Finn, 14 m. W. S. W. of Lifford; pop. 
about 850. 

Ballyboy’, a parish of Ireland, in Leinster province, 
King's co. 

Ballybun' nion, a watering-place of Ireland, on the 
Shannon, 17 m. N. of Tralee, in the co. Kerry. It is 
famous for its many natural caves, some of which are of 
large size. 

Bally bur ley, a parish of Ireland, in King’s co. 

Ballyeallen, a par. of Ireland, co. Kilkenny. 

Ballycastle, a seaport of Ireland, on the N. coast of 
the co. Antrim, prov. Ulster, on a bay of the same name, 
42 m. W. by N. of Belfast; pop. about 2.500. 

Bal'lyenstle. a sea-bathing resort in Ireland, co. Mayo; 
pop. about 1,000. 

Ballyclare’, a market-town of Ireland, co. Antrim, 11 
m. N. of Belfast; pop. about 1,000. 

Ballyelough’,, in /owa,a post-office of Dubuque co. 

Ballycon’nell, u town of Ireland, co. and 9 m. N.W. 
of Sligo. Pop. about 600, 

—A town of Ireland, co. Cavan, and 13 m. N.W. of the 
town of Cavan. Pop. about 420. 

Ballycot’ton, an island, bay, and village of Ireland, 
co. Cork, about 20 m. S. E. of Cork. Pop. of village, about 
509. Lat. of island, 51° 50’ N.; Lon. 7° 5” W. 

Ballyduaff, a post-village of Upper Canada, co, Durham, 
65 m. N.E. of Toronto, H. about 150. 

Bally eas’ton, a par. and village of Ireland, co. Antrim, 
2 m. N. of Ballyclare. Php. about 300. 

Bally ferris Point, a promontory of the E. coast of 
Ireland, co. Down; Lat. 54° 89’ N.; Lon. 5° W W. 

Bally fin’, a chapelry of Ireland, in Queen's co., Am. N. 
of Maryborough. 

Ballygaw’'ley,* market-town of Ireland, co. Tyrone, 
3 m. N. N. W. of Aughnacloy. Pop. about 950. 

Bally haise’, a town of Ireland, co. aud 4 m. N. N. E. of 
Cavan. Pop. about 750. 

Ballyheigh’, or Bailyheigue’, a par. of Ireland, 
co. Kerry, on a bay of the same name, 9 m. N.E. of 
Tralee. Pop. about 5,000. 

Bally jamesduff, a market-town of Ireland, co. and 
II m. S. E. of Cavan. Pop. about 2,000. 

Ballykean’, « parish of Ireland, in King’s co. 

Rally long ford. « small seaport of Ireland, co. Kerry, 
in Munster, 5 m. W. S. W. of Tarbert, on the estuary of 
the Shannon. Near it ure the mins of Lislaghten Abbey. 

Ballyloughloe’, a par. of Ireland, co. Westmeath. 

Ballymacel ligott, a par. of Ireland, co. Kerry. 

Ballyma’hon, a market-town of Irelund, co. and 11 
m. S. E. of Longford. It is a thriving place, with a pop. 
of abont 1,500. 

Bally mascan‘lon, a par. of Ireland, co. Louth. 
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Ballyme’na, n flourishing town of Ireland, 
Z$ m. N. N. W. of Belfast. It is a fine, well-built place, 
witha trade in linen, Jp. 7,461. 

Ballymo’ney, « town of Ireland, co. Antrim, § m. S. K. 
of Coleraine ; pop. about 3,000. 

Bal iymeney, a town and 
17 m. N.W. of Ballymena. about 3,000. 

—A parish of I c. Cork. 

Ballymore’, a par. of Ire! co. Westmeath. 
about 4,000. — Anotner, co. Wexford; pop. about 600. 

—A and market-town, co. Armagh; pop. abont 12,000, 

Bally. more’-Eus'‘tace, a village and par, of Ireland, 
c». Kildare, on the Liffey. op. of parish, about 2,400; 
of village, about 1,100, 

Bally mote’, a village of Ireland, co. Sligo, and 13 m. 
N.W. of the town of Sligo. 

Ballymy’aeck, a par. of Ireland, co. Tipperary. 

Ballyo'vey, a of Ireland, co. Mayo. 

Bally a ee of Ireland, on the Nore, co. Kil- 
kenny, 10 m. N. N. W. of Kilkenny. . about 1,620. 
Ballysadare’,« flourishing seaport of Ireland, situated 

on u bay of the same name, in the co. of Sligo, 

Ballysax’, a par. of Ireland, co. Kildare, 

Ballyscul'lion, a par. of Ireland, co Antrim. 

eae a seaport town of Ireland, in the co, 
of Donegal. and prov. of Ulster, on the Erne, where it 
discharges into Ballyshannon Bay, 108 m N.W. of Dub- 
lin In its immediate vicinity is a incent caseule 
formed by the Erne, „about 8,500, Here are the ruins 
of the ancient castle of the O'Donuells, Earls of Tyroon- 
nell. 

Ballyshan’non, a parish of Ireland. co. Kildare. 

Ballytore’, a town of Ireland, 11 m. S. S. E. of Kildare, 
Pop. about 510. 

Bally vour’ney,« par. and village of Ireland, co. Cork, 
8 m. W. of Macroom. 

Bally wal'ter, a par. of Ireland, co. Down. 

Ballywil'lin, a h of Ireland, co. Løndond: a 


Balm, ( yn. [Fr. baume. Bee LNA. ] An odorifer- 


ous . — e sap or juice; a fragrant ointment. That 
which 
in the same sense in composition, 

A tender smile our sorrow's only balm." — Young. 


( Bot.) A common aromatic plant; the Melisa oficina- 


lis. Bee MrLissa, 
of Gilead, See BALSAMODENDRON, 
—v. a. To anoint with balm, or any balsamic substance. 
“ Balm tis foul head with warm divt{lied waters.""—Shake, 
To soothe; to mitigate; to assuage, 

" This rest might yet have baim'd thy senses." — Shaka, 
Balm, in Penney! ia, a post-office of Mercer co. 
Balme, (Cot De,) (bam,) a pass of the Alps in Switzer- 

land, leading from the valley of Trient into that of Cha- 


mouni, H t, 7,218 ft. above the sen. 
Bamiyon: In a balmy manner, 


Balmo Casti. (ba- ,; in Scotland, the 
Highland residence of Queen Victoria, in the parish of 
Crathie, Aberdeenshire, 52 m. from Aberdeen. 

Balm y. a. Having the qualities of balm ; aromatic; odo- 
sa soft; mitigating; mild. — Affording or produc- 

ng balm. 


Balneum, or Bali‘neum, n. [Lata — (Antiq.) 


In its primary sense, a bath or be thing-vessel, such as 


most Romans in their own houses; and from 


that it came to mean the chamber which contained the 


Dath. When the baths of private individuals became 
more sumptuons, and comprised many rooms, the plural 
balnea or balinea was adopted, which mill, in correct 
had reference only to the baths of private per 
sons. Balner and baline, which bave no singular 
number, were the public baths. But this accuracy of dic- 
tion is neglected by many of the enbsequent writers, 
Therme wean, properly, warm springs. or baths of warm 
water, but were afterwards applied to the structures in 
which the baths were placed, and which were Loth hot 
and cold. — See THERN S. 
Bal'otade, n. See BALLOTADE. 

Balsa, or Bal Za, n. (Sp. avd Pg.] (Mar A kind of 
fishing-craft employed on the W. const of S. America. 
Bal'sam, n. (Ur. balsam ; Heb. baal, lord, and shemen, 
oil.) (Chem, and Med.) The name given to almost every 
oily or resinous substance exuding from trees; but now 
used scientifically to denote a vegetable product contain- 
ing either bengoic or cinnamic acid. The truo balaa ms are 


much used in medicine on account of their stimulating, | 


expectorant, and tonic properties. The most important 
are the balsams of Peru and Tolu, bensorn, solid t 
or ara, and liquid styraz. (See these different words.) 
All these substances are very fragrant. They vary much 
in their consistence. Thus benzoin is solid, bard, and 
brittle; Peruvian balsam is fluid; and Tolun is inter- 
mediate, being a soft and readily fusible solid. 


iba, commonly called balsam copaiba, is not a true 


balsam, but belongs to the class of oleo-resing, The 
same may be said of Canada balsam, Several medicinal 
mixtures, in which oils enter, are commonly included 
under the head of balsams. Thus the preparation known 
as balsam of sulphur, used as an application to foul 


ulcers, consists simply of flowers of eulphurand olive-oll, 


( Bot.) Seo BALSAMINAORA, and FIR. 


Balsama'tion, n. The act or operation of making 


balsamic 


Balsam’ie, n. Fr. balsamique.| Anything which owns 


the properties of a balsam. 


fe, Balsam ical. a. Having the qualities 
of balsam; unctuous ; soft; mi rr Unt Milas 


renders them oily and balsamic.”—A 
Balsam ‘ically, adv. In a balsamic manner. 


Balsamiferous, a. [Lat. balsamum, and ferre, to 


bear.) Affurding or producing balsam. 


of Ireland, co, Antrim, 


vals, soothes, or mitigates puiu; figuratively used 


| 
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co, Antrim, | Balsamifluse, n.pl. (Bot.) The same as ALTINGIACE®, 


. D. 
— n. (Bot. and Hurt.) The moat common 


name of the gen. Impatiens, ord. tnucer, Unan- 
act. Sepals colored, apparently 4, the 2 upper being 
united, the lowest gibbous and sparred ; petals apparently 
2. each of the lower being united to the 2 lateral ones; 
anthers cohering at the ; capsule often L-celled 
by the obliteration of the iments, valved, burst- 
ug elastically; stems smooth, succulent, tender, sub- 
pellucid, with tumid joints. There are numerous specics, 
several of which have very handsome flowers. They are 
chiefly wund in the damper parts of the Kust Indies; but 
the ouly one that is mach Known is the common garden 
balsam, B. hortensis, which, in its double state, has been 
an olject of cultivation since the earliest records of mod- 
ern horticulture, This plant is one of those species which 
not only bus a tendency to vary with double flowers, 
but has also the power of continuing to produce them 
when renewed from seeds, On this account it particu- 
larly deserves the attention of the cultivator, especially 
us it may be brought by art to a state of beauty equalled 
by few plauta. It should be raised in a hot-bed, treated 
with great care as a tender annual, grown in rich soil, 
sheltered from excessive sunlight, and kept constanti, 
in a damp atmosphere, but treely and fully ventilated, 
It should not, however, be stimulated into extremely 
rapid growth until the plants have become stout bushes, 
and the flowers have grown to the size of small pens. 
At that time the plants should bave all the leat and 
moisture they can bear, and the most brilliant flowers 
the pa is capable of producing will be the result; in 
the latter stage of growth, great care is still to be taken 
to expose the plants fully to air.— The Touch-me-not, 
Impatiens pallida, ( Fig. 277.) found in wet, shady places, 
In the U. States and Canada, has a stem 2-4 ft. high, 
branched and pale yellow flowers, sparingly maculate, 
blossoming in Ang. Its capsule, oblong-cylindrical, 1 
long. bursts at the slightest touch when matured, and 
scatters the seed.—The Jowel-weed, Jmpatiens fulva. 
Principally distinguisbed from the preceding by its 
flowers, deep orange, maculate with many brown spots, 
is more commen, and found in the same places, 
Balsaminacem, (balsa-mi-naise-v,) Barisas, m. pl. 
( Hot.) An order of plants, alliance Gerantules, Dran. 
Very irregular and unsymmetrical flowers withont an 
involuere, distinct stamens, and no albumen. They are 
snoculent herba, most abundant in hot countries, with 
simple, opposite, or alternate leaves, and showy Mowers, 
with a spur to their calyx. They haveno sensible prop- 
erties of importance, but are the ornament of the damp 
or swampy places in which they grow wild. The order 
is remarkable for the elastic force with which the valves 
of its fruit contract and reject the seeds. It includes 


Fig. 277.— IMPATIENS PALLIDA, ( Touch-me-not,) 


1. The front of an anther; 2. the back of the «ame; 3. an ovary 
out noross ; 4. the ripe fruit ; 6. the same in the act of bursting and 
scattering ite seeds ; 6. a seed ; 7. the same cut transversely. 


two genera, Impatiens (or Balsamina), and Hydrocera, 
subdivided into 110 species. The B. are distinguished 
from the order Geraniacerr, principally by their many- 
seeded fruit and unsymmetrical flowers, 
Balsamoden’dron, n. | (Gr. baham, and dendrom, 
a tree.) A genus of Oriental trees. ord. Amyridacer, The 
species are natives of the Kast, and are remarkable for the 
odoriferous gum-resins which exude from their trunks. 
B. myrrha, a small tree growing in the north-eastern 
sof Africa, and in the adjoining parta of Arabia, is 
elieved to be the principal, if not the only source of the 
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fragrant gum-resin known in commerce under the aame 
of myrrh. This is called iu Hebrew mor or mur, und is 
mentioned in the Old Testament for the first time in 
Gen. xxxvii. 25; hence it must have been in use mor + 
than 3,500 years ago, Lt is at first soft, oily, and of a 
yYellowish-white color; on exposure to the air, itaoon ac 
quires the cousisteuce of butter, and in time becumes 
much harder, and changes to a reddish buo, Medici- 
nally, myrrh is regarded as a tonic, stimulant, expecto- 
rant, and antispasmodic, when taken internally; as an 
eaternal a it is nstringent und stimulant. It 
is an ingredient of the incense burnt in Roman Catholic 
chapels, aud of some kinds of pastils which are used for 
fumigation, The substance called balm of Gilead, or 
baim nf Mecca, aud which is supposed to be the balm of 
the Old Testament, is said to be procured from B. gilead- 
ense; some authors, however, name B. s um as 
its source. This substance was, in t times, re- 
us a cure for almost every disease; but it is sel- 
used at the present day, e gum-resin known as 
Indian bdetlium, or false myrrh, and supposed to beiden- 
tical with the bdellium of Scripture, is prubably the pro- 
duce of two species of this genus; namely, B. mukul, and 
B. pubescens, It is the or guygar of the Beloo- 
chees, and the mokul of the Persians, It is very similar to 
myrrh. African bdellium, another of the gum-resins of 
commerce, is said to be an exudation of species A. 
africanum. 

Bal'ta, a town of Enropean Russia, prov. of Podolia, 

7 the Kodema, 132 m. S. E. of Kamenietz. op. about 
000, 

Bal'ta, ove of the Shetland Islands, E. of Unst, in Lat. 60° 
45’ N., Lon. 0° 45' W. 

Bal'tee, or Balti, in Asia, See BULTI. 

Baltic Port, or Baltus kot“, a small seaport of Rus- 
sia in Europe, in the prov. of Esthonia, on the island of 
Roag, near the entrance of the Gulfof Finland, 58 m. W. 
of Revel, and 158 from 1 

Bal'tic Provinces, name employed to distin- 

nish the Russian governments of Courland, Esthonia, 
vonia, and St. Petersburg, with a part of Finland, on 
the Baltic Sea. 

Baltic an internal or mediterranean sea in the 
N.W., part of Europe, surrounded, and very nearly en- 
closed by Sweden, Finland, Russia, Prussia, Germany, 
ant Denmark, It is usually understood to commence N 
of the Danish islands of Funen, Zealand, aud Lanland. 
and thus limited, it is the most isolated of any similar 
body of water in the world, But N. of these islands the 
Cattegut and the Skager Ruck can be regarded only as 
parts of the Baltic, which may therefore be described aa 
commencing at the Naze of Norway, in Lon. 7° E., and 
extending to St. Petersburg on the Gulf of Finland, in 


Lon, 30° 28 4% E. Its extreme latitudinal points are 
Wismar, in Mecklenburg 53° 50’ N. und Tornen, on the 
Galf of Bothnia, 65° 41 These points mark also its 
greatest length, which is comse,ucutly about 900 m. ; its 
width varies from 75 to 150 m., and its area is estim, at 
125,000 goug. sq. m., without including the Catteyat aud 
Skager Rac’ which an addition of 18,000 or 19,000 
sq. m. muy be made, As it receives the druinuge of more 
than a fiith of Europe, its basin bas been estimated at 
900,000 sq. m. It makes three t indentations into 
the continent by the Gulfs of Bothnia, Finland, and Riga. 
Desc. As no sea has a greater influx of fresh water, it 
contains comparatively little salt; while the great 
quantities of sund and mud carried into it by the rivers 
have considerably raised its bottom, and gradually les- 
sened its depth. It is frozen for about 3 months every 
year, so ns Loclose navigation altogether, There are 3 pas- 
sages entering into this sea from the Cattegat : the Sound, 
the Great Belt, and the Little Belt; of these the most 
frequented is the Sound.— By a treaty concluded be 
tween Russin and Sweden, at St. Petersburg, March 9, 
1759, to which Denmark acceded 17th March, 17¢0, these 
nations agreed to maintain a fleet to preserve the eu- 
trality of the B. S. for purposes of commerce. 
Baltaskofl’, in Rossia. Batic Port. 
Baltimo’ra, „ ( Bol.) A gen.of plants. ord, Astrracta. 
Baltimore, Ceci. Carvent, Lorp, founder of the col- 
ony of Maryland. His father, George, first Lord Balti- 
more, held important offices under James I, and ob- 
tained from that monarch extensive grants of land in 
Ireland and Newfonndland, Becoming a Roman Catho- 
lic, he was deprived of his offices, and induced to seek a 
sphere of action in founding across the Atlantic a colony, 


which should be governed on the principles of religions 

toleration. For this purpose he turned his atrention to 

a settlement in Newfoundland; bnt that country having 

fallen into the hands of the French, he induced Charles 

I. to make a grant to him of the tract of country which 

now forms the State of Maryland. He died, however, in 

1647, before the charter was made out, and it was, there- 

fore, drawn up in the name of his son Cecil, — See Mart- 

LAND, 

Bal timore, in Marv/and, a connty bordering on Penn- 
aylvanin, on the W, side of Chesapeake Bay, separated 
from Anne Arundel co, on the & and S. W. by a branch 
of the Patapsco river, and from Harford cw. on the E. and 
N.E. bv the Gunpowder river. Area, 700 sq.m. The 
surface of the county is hilly, and rugged along water- 
courses; #07, moderately fertile, and in some portions 
highly improved. The chief cla are cereala hay 
and dairy products. The minerals include fron, granite, 
limestone, chromic iron ore, some copper, and fine marble 
and building stone, Manufactures are woollens, cottons, 
fron, chemicala, leather, bricks, lime. Towsontown Is 
the county-seat, Pop, in 1880, 415,524. 

Battimone, a city and port of entry of the above county, 
one of the four great Eastern cities of the United Stat 
is situated at the head of navigution on the N, branch of 
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Patapsco river, 12 miles from the Chesapeake Bay, 200 
miles from the ocean. Lat. 39° 19’ N.; Long. 76° 44’ W. 
Baltimore is fortunately situated on a succession of hills 
that rise fanlike from the Patapsco, giving the city ex- 
cellent drainage in addition to a picturesque appearance, 
The harbor of Baltimore is safe and capacious, with ade- 
quate depth and wharfage for vessels of any draft. It is 
approached by a ship-channel from the bay, 150 feet 
wide, with a uniform depth of 24 feet at low tide, and is 
defended by Fort McHenry. The railroad connections of 
Baltimore, by means of the Northern Central, a branch 
of the Pennsylvania R.R., the Baltimore and Potomac, 
the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore, the West- 
ern Maryland, and the Baltimore and Ohio, give it a com- 
manding position in regard to a very extensive back 
country. There are two lines to Richmond, two to Wash- 
ington, two to Philadelphia, and two to the West. It is 
150 miles nearer Chicago than New York is; 210 miles 
nearer St. Louis; 240 miles nearer Louisville; 240 miles 
nearer Cincinnati; 104 miles nearer Pittsburg. It is 


nearer to Harrisburg than Philadelphia is, and the great 
valleys of Pennsylvania, of Virginia and Tennessee are 
naturally tributary to it. These circumstances, taken in 
connection with the recent construction of four great 
elevators, piers, petroleum wharves, and other unsur- 
passed terminal facilities, have contributed very largely 
to increase the commercial importance of Baltimore. In 
1876 the arrivals at the port were 12/4 vessels, including 
93 steamships, 91 ships, and 867 barks; the clearances 
being 1343, including 96 steamships, 95 ships, 529 barks. 


Fig. 718. — BATTLE MONUMENT. 


The coastwise tonnage exceeds 2,000,000, The receipts 
of grain in 1877 were 31,000,000 bushels, against 6,000,000 
bushels in 1872; the petroleum receipts increased from 
3,500,000 gallons in 1873, to 46,000,000 gallons in 1877; 
the tobacco shipments are annually worth $8,000,000; the 
exports of provisions are annually from $2,000,000 to 
$8,000,000, B. is the second coffee market in the country, 
the annual imports, for eight years past, averaging 500,000 
bags; a great sugar mart, and the centre of an extensive 
grocery trade. The manufactures of Baltimore are not 
fully developed, employing only about 40,000 hands, and 
Yielding products valued at $60,000,000. The largest and 
most important special industry is the oyster canning 
and fruit and vegetable packing business, which together 
employ about 12,000 hands. The oysters consumed 
amount to about 12,000,000 bushels, and the capital in- 
vested in this business reaches $20,000,000. B. has earned 
the title of the “Monumental City,” containing several, 
the chief of which is the fine Doric column to the me- 
mory of George Washington, a shaft of white marble, 
176 feet high. There are also the Battle Monument, the 
Wells and McComas Monument, and the Wildey Monu- 
ment, to the founder of Odd Fellowship in America. The 
Merchants’ Shot Tower is 246 feet high. The chief public 
buildings are the City Hall, the Peabody Institute, Ma- 
sonic Templa, Young Men's Christian Association Build- 
ing, State Normal School, and a great number of hand- 
some churches. Druid Hill Park, containing 600 acres, 
is one of the finest parks in the country for forest trees 
of natural growth and scenery unimproved by art. There 
are many other parks and public squares. The water 
supply of B. is bronght by a tunnel and conduit, not yet 
completed, 714 miles long, 5 feet in diameter, from the 
Gunpowder river, the distribution to be effected by a 
system of lakes and reservoirs, The average daily sup- 
ply, it is estimated, will exceed 125,000,000 gallons. The 
cost of these works will be $4,000,000. B. has 30 banks, 
including the leading saving institutions. The banking 
capital of the city is $14,332,358. The savings banks’ de- 
posits amount to $19,000,000; the number of depositors 
is 49,000, The Johns Hopkins Hospital has an endow- 
went of nearly $3,000,000; there are also 15 other hos- 

tals, great and small; 30 homes, asylums, &c.; besides 

large amount of money is annually devoted to charity 
by the churches, and the very many beneficiary societies, 
orders and lodges, secret and open, which have long been 
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characteristically abundant in B.; this city being the 
fountain-head of the order of Odd Fellows, a great centre 
of the Masonic order, &e. The city passenger railways 
are II in number. Education. The school census of B. 
gives a total population, between 5 and 20, of over 80,000, 
of whom 45,814 attend the public schools, Of these there 
are 129, employing 764 teachers, The private and de- 
nominational schools are very numerous, and at the head 
of the school system is the richly endowed Johns Hop- 
kins University, which, although, nly two years old, is 
in snecessful operation and has won already a widespread 
reputation, The total funded debt of B. is $21,500,000, 
and endorsements $2,000,000, making total liabilities $33, 

600,000. Against this, however, the city holds interest- 
paying, well-secured, assets and sinking funds, which re-| 
duce tho total debt on which interest must be paid, to 
about 39,000,000, State and city taxes, 2.0834 per 8100. 
Valuation in 1877, of real and personal property, (basis 
of taxation) $250,000,000, Pop. by estimate from police 
census (1878), 350,000. History. B. was founded in 1729, 
was named from Lord Baltimore, q.v., in 1745, became 
shire-town of co. in 1768, its first newspaper (a weekly) 
issued Aug. 20, 1773, was made a port of entry in 1780, 
and was incorporated by charter in 1796. An attack 
made on this city Sept. 13 and 14, 1814, by the British 
Gen. Ross, was resisted by the U.S, forces at North Point, 
und on the 14th Admiral Cockburn bombarded Fort 
McHenry. They were repulsed and Gen. Ross slain, The 
patriotic “Star-spangled Banner” was composed during 
this bombardment by Francis S. Key, then aship-prixoner. 
On April 19,1861, while U.S. troops were passing through 
B. to Washington, a riotous mob opposed them, killing 
several and wounding more, and some of the troops re- 
turned the fire, killing and wounding a greater number 
in defence. B. was the first city in the U. S. to use gus; 
it had the first railroad and the first telegraph line. It 
has long been celebrated for the loveliness of its women 
and for the excellence of its cuisine; the Chesapeake 
Bay is the homo of the canvas-back duck, the diamond- 
back terrapin, the cherrystone and other fine oysters, 
and the soft-shell crab; these delicacies, when served by 
Baltimore cooks, are without rivals anywhere. It was 
early a grain and flour market of importance, The 
growth of B. in pop. has been rapid. In 1782, it was 
8,000; 1790, 1 ` f 5; 1820, 62,- 
T38; 1830, 80 59,054; 1860, 
212,418; 1870. 


In Jowa, a township of Henry co. 

In Ohio, a post-village of Liberty twp., Fairfield co. 

= Mich., a post-township of Barry co., 40 m. W.S.W. of 

nsing. 

Baltimore, in Vermont, a twp. of Windsor co., . 83. 

Baltimore, a smal! seaport of Ireland, co. Cork, on a 
bay of the same name, near Cape Clear Island, 46 m. 
W.S.W. of Cork; pop, about 200. 

Baltimore Hundred, in Delaware, a division of 
Sussex co.: pop. ubout 3,000, 

Bal timore Oriole, or GOLDEN Ronix, n. (Zoil.) The 
dcterus Baltimore, fam. Jcteride, a beautiful bird, native 
of N. America, east of the Mississippi, is 714 inches long; 
its color is black, with the rump, upper tail-coverts, les- 
ser wing-coverts, the terminal portion of all but two tail- 
feathers, and the under parts, orange-red; the edges of the 
quills, and a band across the tips of the greater coverts, 
white. Thatof the female is much duller; the black of 
the head and buck being replaced by brownish-ycllow. 
Its song consists of few notes, but these are loud, full, 
and mellow. It constructs a very marvellous nest on 
the tulip trees. on 
whose leaves und fow- 
ers he seeks the cater- 
pillars and beetles 
which constitute his 
principal food. When 
the time comes for pre- 
paring it, the male 
picks up a filament 
of the Tillandsia usne- 
oides and attaches it 
by its two extremities 
to two neighboring 
branches. Soon after, 
the female comes, in- Fig. 279. — BALTIMORE ORIOLE. 
spects his work, and 
places another fibre across that of her companion. Thus 
by their alternate labors a net is formed, which soon 
assumes the shapo of a nest, and as it advances towards | 
its completion, the affection of the tender couple seems 
to increase. The tissue is so loose as to allow the air to 
pass through its meshes, and as the parents know that 
the excessive heat of summer would incommode their 

oung, they suspend their nest s0 as to catch the cooler 

reeze of the north-east when breeding in Louisiana; 
while in more temperate regions, such as Pennsylvania 
and New York, they always give it a southern exposure, 
and take care to line it with wool or cotton. Their 
movements are uncommonly graceful; their song is 
sweet. They migrate in winter towards more southerly 
regions, Mexico or Brazil, and return after the equinox 
to the United States. 

Baltimo’rite, n. (n.) A mineral, fonnd near Bal- 
timore. It is allied to serpentine; grayish-green, con- 
sisting of longitudinal fibres, somewhat resembling as- 
bestos; lustre silky. 

Bal’tinglass, u bar. and town of Ireland, co. Wicklow, 
on the Slaney. 34 in. S. W. of Dublin; pop. of par. about 
2,800; of town, 1,514. 


—v. a. 
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Balt’schik, or Bald ik, a town of Tarkey in Ew 


rope, 18 m. N.E. of Varna, on the Black Sea. In its 
neighborhood are the ruins of Jomi, to which the poet 
Ovid was banished. 


| Balue, Jean De ILA, (ba/loo,) a Frenchman, who, by his 


servility and art, obtained the see of Angers, and, by his 
intrizues, induced Paul II. to give him a cardinals hat. 
lle enguged in a secret correspondence with the dukes 
of Burgundy and Berri, disclosing all the secrets of the 
state, which, being discovered by Louis XI., he was im- 
prisoned eleven years in an iron cage, which he himself, 
it is said, had invented. On regaining his liberty, he 
went to Rome, and working on the weakness of the Pope, 
was sent to France as legate by Sixtus IV. B. in 1422; 
D. 1491. 


Balu’ Island, in the Indian Ocean, Gulf of Martaban, 


at the entrance to the Salween river, separating Siam 
from Burmah. It is 17 m. in length, by 8 in breadth. 
Lat. from 16° 147 to 16° 317 N. 


| Baluster, n. [Fr. balustre; It. balaustro; Lat. bolaus- 


lium, the flower of the pomegranate.) (Arch.) A small 
column or pilaster used for balustrades, and so named 
from being originally adorned with flowers and figures. 
An illustration of B. may be seen in Fig. 272. 


Bal'ustered, a. Possessing balusters. (n.) 
Balustrade, n. [Fr. balustrade.) (Arch.) Arangeof 


small columns called balusters, supportinga cornice, used 
as a parapet, or us a screen, to conceal the whole or a 
part of the roof. It is also sometimes used as a decora- 
tion for finishing a building. B. are employed in para- 
pets; on the margins of stairs; before windows; to en- 
close terraces, or balconies, by way of security (see Fig. 
272); or sometimes to separate one place from an- 
other. 


Balva'no, a town of S. Italy, prov. Basilicata, 15 m. W. 


of Potenza; pep. about 4,250, 


Balzac, (bal’zak,) Honoré px, a celebrated French nov- 


elist, B. at Tours in 1799. He comm: need his literary 
career by writing articles for the j-urnals. The first of 
his works that attracted the attention of the public was 
The Physiology of Marriage, a work full of originality 
and piquant observation. He then formed the bold con- 
ception of depicting the natural history of society as it 
existed in his own day in France. Endowed with a rich 
imagination, and marvellous sagacity for seizing the 
peculiarities of character, he pursued his course of study 
during 20 years of indefatigable industry, and gave to 
the world an immense number of compositions to which 
he has given the collective name of The Comedy of Hu- 
man Life. Some of his novels, as La Peau de Chagrin, 
Eugénie Grandet, Le Père Goriot, Le Medecin de Cam- 
pagne, Les Parents Juurres, &c., are admirable studies 
of the sadder passions of humanity. Far less popular 
than Alexandre Dumas, B. ranks nevertheless far above 
him in the appreciation of all the true lovers cf serions 
literature. His works have been translated into all the 
European languages. Diversely judged in Englund, he 
has been received more favorably in Germany, where the 
name of B. is held in such estimation that new editions 
of his productions are succeeding one another nearly 
every year. He died in 1850, from disease of the 
heart. 

Balzac, Jean Lovis Gurz pr. u French writer, n. 1594. 
He gained great popularity by his * Letters,” which 
were first published in 1624. At the close ot life, B.. who 
had indulged in all the eleguncies of a dissipated court, 
became very devout, had apartments fitted up for him 
in a convent, and bestowed considerable sums on the 
poor. D. 1654. 

Bal'zarine, n. [Fr.] A fabric of light texture, com- 
posed of mixed worsted and cotton, used for ladies’ 
dresses. 

Bam, n. A vulgarism, (probably derived from the term 
bamboozle,) denoting a cheat, deception. fraud. or impo- 
sition; as, “plying them with all manner of Lams.” — 
Prof. Wilson. 

To cheat: to play a trick upon; to cozen. 

Bam, Bamp. [Probably from A.S. beam, a tree or beam.) 
When prefixed to the name of a place, it usually implies 
it to have been, originally, wooded; as, Bamborough, 
Bampton. — Gibson. 

Bamba, a prov. of the kingdom of Congo, in W. Af- 
rica, extending upwards of 200 m into the interior. It 
is considered one of the richest districts in Congo, 
having mines of silver, lead, iron, copper, and salt. 
Lat. 70 X S.; Lon. 130 52’ E. 


Bamba lio, n. [Gr. bamlaino, I epeak inarticulately.] 


(Med.) One who stammers or lisps or utters inarticulate 
sounds. According to Kraus, ove who speaks as if he 
had pap in his mouth; or as if his tongue were para- 
lyzed. — Dunglison. 


Bamba’ra, an ancient city of Hindostan, in Scinde, 


now in ruins; Lat. 24° 46“ N.; Lon. 67° 50“ E. 


Bambarra, (bam-Har'ru.) a large and powerful king- 


dom of N.W. Central Africa. bonnded on the N. by La- 
damar and Beeroo; W. by Kaarta und Manding: E. by 
Timbuctoo and Baedoo: and on the S. hy Keng and Ma- 
muna. Lat. between 12° and 14° N.; Lon. between 15 
E. and 50 20’ W. lts greatest length is about 400 m.; 
breadth, 300. Area. timated at about 50,000 sq. m. 
Dec. This country is generally fertile, and is traversed 
by the Niger, (here cailed the Joliba.) The butter and 
cotton trees, the baobab, tamarind, date, and oil-palm 
are indigenous; and maize, millet, rice, and cassava 
yield two crops annually. The inhatitants have made 
considerable progress in agricultural arts, as well as in 
those of civil life. Manf. Leather. iron, and gold or- 
naments, and various kinds of dyed fabrics. A consider- 
able trade is carried on with Timbuctoo and Guinea. 
Exp. Iron, grain, ivory, slaves, and cloths. Imp. Arms, 
hardware, cotton goods, aud salt. Cuef towns. Sego, 
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Sansanding,and Yamina. Pop. estimated at 2,000,000, 

chiefly negroes. 

Bamberg, (lum'batrg,) a fortified city of Bavaria, circ. 
Upper Franconia, on the Regnitz, 31 m. W. of Bayreuth. 
This is a fine and ancient city, possessing many noble 
public buildings, conspicuous among which is the By- 
zantine Cathedral, built in 1004. Manf. Gloves, jewelry, 
porcelain, &c. This city was surrendered to, and pil- 
laged by, the Prussians, May 16-17, 1759. It was again 
taken in 1763. Pop. 26,128. 

Bani'berg, in South Curolina, a post-village of Barn- 
well district. 

Bamberg. in Wisconsin, a post-office of Sheboygan co. 

Bambino, (%%% n. [It. baba.) ( Paint.) An art-phrase 
significative of the infant Christ, as represented in 
swaddling-clothes, and tended by angels, in many of the 
altar-pieces of Roman Catholic churches. At Rome, in 
the church of the“ Ara Cooli,” may be seen one of the 
finest examples, the Santissimo Bambino, which is of 
carved ‘rood painted, and profusely adorned with trin- 
kets and gems. The carving is said to have been the 
work ofa Franciscan friar, and wrought from the wood of 
a tree on Mount Olivet, whither he had made a pilgrim- 

0; While the picture itself is attributed to St. Luke. 
This B. is supposed to have wonderful efficacy in the 
healing of the sick, and is accordingly much revered by 
devotees of the Roman Catholic religion. The festival 
of the B. at Epiphany is celebrated by vast numbers of 
persons who flock into Rome from the country districts 
with oblations to its shrine. 

Bamboccio, ANtTont0, an eminent Italian sculptor, B. 
1368. He is chiefly remarkable for his magnificent 
tombs; among the finest of which are that of Cardinal 
Minntolo, (the object of Boccaccio’s praise,) of Cardinal 
Carbone, and above all, the Aldemareschi Mausoleum. 
B. stands as the link between Ciccione and Aniello 
Fiore; and, together with these, is one of the greatest 

lories of the Neapolitan school of sculpture during the 
Sth century. D. at Naples, 1430. 

Bamboccio, (bau- Hehe.) a celebrated Italian 
painter, whose real name was PETER van LAER: but 
who is better known by the nickname of B., on account 
of his deformity. B. at Laerden, 1613; he lived at Rome 
for several yenrs, and painted inns, farriers’ shops, and 
cattlo with great effect. His style is soft, and his touch 
delicate, with great transparency of coloring D. 1673. 

Bamboo’, n. (.) See Bumpusa. 

u. a To adninister a flogging with a bamboo. 

Bamboo‘zle, r. a. Vnigarly used in the sense of to de- 

ceive; to cozen; to practise mean tricks upon. 

After Nick had bamboozled about the money, John called for 
counters." — Arbuthnot. 

Bamboo’zler, n. A trickster; a cheat; a cozener. 

“There are a set of fellows they call banterers and bamboozters, 
that play such tricks. —Arbutänot. 

Bawm’borough, a coast-town and parish of England, 
in Northumberland, 17 m. S.E. of Berwick-on-Tweed. 
There is here a magnificent feudal castle, which is in 
good preservation. It is said to have been built in 518, 
an! rebuilt in 1070. Pop. about 4,600, 

Bambouk, %% / hn.) a king om of Central Africa, 
lying between the rivers Senegal and Gambia, and en- 
closed by the upper courses of the rivers Falerne and 
Senegal. Lat. between 2710 and 1414? N.; Lon. be- 
tween 10° and 12° 30’ W. n form it is nearly n paral- 
lelogram, 140 m. in length, and 100 in width; and is 
supposed to have an area of about 14,000 sq. m. Dre. 
The surface is mountainous, but, on the whole, well 
watered and fertile.—Prod. Maize, millet, cotton, and 
immense water-melons. It abounds with leguminous 
plants, and the lower lands, which are exposed to the 
inundations of the rivers, yield large crops of the finest 
rice.—Cim. Perhaps the most unheilthy on the face of 
the globe, and uninhabitable by Europeans.— Min. Gold 
in abundance, which is given to the Moors in exchange 
for salt. The natives are n fierce Mandingo race, andl 
quite backward in civilization. In the 15th century 
this countcy was occupied by the Portuguese. During 
the last century it was visited by Mango Park and Major 
Honghton. Pop. about 800,000, 

Bambu'sa, n. [Skr. bm buhr.] (Bot) The Bamboo, a 

genns of plants. ord. Graminacee A number of species 

are known, all gigantic, tree-like, branching grasses, 
natives of India, the isles of Sunda and tropical Amer- 
ica The stems are hollow, jointed, hard externally, and 
coated with flint. The bamboo is one of the most valu- 
able and useful plants which the Author of nature has 
bestowed on the natives of the countries where it grows. 

Wherever strength and elasticity are required in combi- 

nation with lightness, there the bun o is available. 

Houses are mule and roofed with them, and all sorts of 

carpentry work are prepared from their stems. Cut 

into lengths, and the partitions at the joints knocked 
out, they form durable water-pipes. or if the partition 
is left, excollent buckets are mado for holding water. 

Masts of vessels, lance-shafts, bows and arrows, with 

the quiver for receiving them, walking-sticks and smok- 

ing-pipes are readily prepared, and by notching their 
sides the Malays make wonderfully light scaling-ladders, 
easily conveyed where heavier machines could not be 
transported. A grove of these gigantic grasses, when 
covered with spines, as several of the species are, such 
as B. spinosa, form stockades impenetrable without the 
aid of artillery. The young shoots, as they spring from 
the earth, make a tender and good esculent vegetable, 
and they are also used as a pickle. Most of the paper 
manufactured in China is made from the leaves bruised 
and crushed in water, and of the fibres, baskets are made 
and a durable material prepared for weaving into mata, 
window-blinds, and even the sails of boats. It would 
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haps the most coinmon species, It sometimes covers 


the bamboo fs applied. Bambusa arundinacea is per- Bann'na, n. (Bol.) The common name of the genus 
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Musa, q. v. 


immense spaces forming a dense jungle, und rising occa-| Bananal’, or Santa ANNA, an island of Brazil, formed 


sionally to the height of forty or fitty feet. It is at 


a. Section of the stem, 

once majestic and elegant, and impresses upon the tra- 
veller the peculiar aspect of a tropical region. In the 
joints of the stems an opaque white substance, becoming 
opaline when wetted, and composed of silica, is found, 
called Tabasheer. The seeds are sometimes used instead 
of rice, and a tolerably good bread is made of them. It 
grows very rapidly, but does not bear fruit or grain till 
it is twenty-five years old. 

Ba'mian, in Cabul. Sec Baumeran. 

Bam’‘makoo, a town of Bambarra, in Central Africa, 
on the Niger; Lat. 12° 50’ N.; Lon. 5° 48” W. 

Bam poo’ra, a town of Hindostan, prov. of Malwah, in 
Rajpootana, on the Rewa River. 1,344 feet above level, 
and 50 m. from Kotah. Lat. 249 31’ N.; Lon. 75° 40’ E. 
Tho town and adjacent territory formerly were a part 
of Holkar’s dominions. Pop. estimated at 20,000. 

Ban, u. (Fr. ban, proclamation, proscription; A.S. ban- 

nan, abannan, to command, to proclaim; Teut. and 
Sclav. ban, a governor, a prince.) This word is found 
in many of the modern languages of Europe in various 
senses. But us the idea of ‘publication’ or * proclama- 
tion’ runs through them all, it is probable that it is the 
ancient word ban still preserved in the Gaelic and the 
modern Welsh in tho simple sense of proclaiming or 
publishing, as in banns, q. v — As a part of common 
speech, the word is now so rarely used that it is put into 
some ylossuries of provincial or archaic words, as if it 
were obsolete, or confined to some particular districts or 
particular classes. Vet, both us a substantive and n 
verb, it is found in some of our best writers,—among the 
poets, Spenser, Marlowe, and Shakepeare; and among 
prose-writers, Knolles and Hooker—in the sense of curs- 
ing, or denouncing woo and mischief against an offender, 
When a grant of land was made for a religious purpose, 
the transaction was proclaimed with certain ceremonies, 
and curses were denounced against any one who should 
hereafter violate the deed. Persons who escaped from 
justice, or who opposed themselves to the sentence of 
the Church, were also sometimes banned. In Germany, 
persons or cities who opposed themselves to the general 
voice of the Confederation, were, by some public act, 
placed under the ban of the empire. In France, in 
fendal times, the barons who held their lands direct from 
the king, when summoned to attend him in time of war, 
were culled the ban, and the tenants of the secondary 
rank, the arriére-ban. — In the Sclavonic tongues, B. or 
Banns (probably a contraction of the Ilyric word Bogan, 
Lord) was a title given to some of the military chiefs 
who guurded the eastern boundaries of the Hungarian 
kingdom, and was therefore synonymous with the Ger- 
man Markgraf, or Margrave. Within his own territory, 
or Banat, the B. exercised an influence similar to 
that of the Palatine in Hungary, and only inferior to 
that of aking. In the 16th century, the various banats 
were formed into the United Banat of Dalmatin and 
Croatia, In 1723. it was made entirely subordinate to 
the supreme government of Hungary; and during the 
reign of Maria Theresa, the Ban was acknowledged to 
be the 3d dignity of the Hungarian kingdom. During 
the disturbances in Vienna and Hungary, in 1848, the 
Ban Jellachich, q. v., rendered important services to the 
Austrian emperor. 

(Mil) A proclamation by beat of drum, requiring 
strict observance of discipline, either for declaring n 
new officer, or for punishing an offender. — Webster. 

(Com.) A description of fine muslin fabricated in the 
East Indies. 

—v.a. To curse; to anathematize; to execrate. 

. . wherein he cursed and banned the Christians. '—Knolles. 

Banaganpillly, (ba’na-gan-pil’e,) a village of Hindos- 
tan, in the Balaghaut territory, 70 m. from Cuddapah. 
It is famous for its diamond mines, Lat. 14° 28’ N.; 
Lon. 79° E. 

Banagher, a town and parish of Ireland, King's co,, 
on the Shannon, 68 m, W.S.W. of Dublin; pop. ot town, 
about 1,600, 

Ban’‘agher, a parish of Ireland, co. Londonderry, and 
16 m from that city; pop. about 5,500. 

|Banalbufar, (bu'nal-borfar,) a town of Spain, in 

Majorca one of the Balearic Islands, 10 m. N.W. of 

Palmas. Fine marble-quarries are close to the town. 


be difficult to cnumerate the various purposes to which 


Pop. about 3,500. 


by the river Araguay, in the prov. of Matto-Grosso. Its 
length is 200 m ; breadth, 35. It is covered with dense 
forests, and has in its middle an extensive like. Sol 
fertile. — The name of several small villages in Brazil. 


Banat, (The,) one of the four divisions of the border 


states or military frontier of the Austrian empire, 
bounded W. by the Theiss, S. by the Danube, E. by the 
line of mountains which separates Hungary from 
Wallachia and Transylvania, N. by the Maros. Area, 
12,453 sq. m. Desc, Mountainous in the E. and swampy 
in the W. Rivers. The Temes, Alt-bega, and the Ka- 
rusch., yod. Maize, wheat, other grains, and cotton. 
Silkworms are reared, and the cattle and horses are held 
in high estimation. Minerals Iren and copper in the 
mountain regions, and some gold has been discovered. 
The mineral springs of Mehadia are in great repute. 
Chief town. Temesvar. — Formerly, Banat was u name 
given to any district or territory under a ban, q. v. It is 
now applied solely to this prov., although it has no ban. 

Banawaram, (ba’na-war-am,) a town of Hindostan, 
iu Mysore, 76 m. from Seringupatam; Lat, 15° W N.; 
Lon, 76° 13 E. 

Ban bridge, a flourishing town of Ireland, in the co. 
Down, on the Bann, 23 m. S. W. of Belfast; pop. 5,062. 
Ban’bury, a fiue and flourishing town of England, in 
Oxtordshire, 69 m. N.W. of Londen. It is especially 

noted for its cakes. IW. about 4,500. 

Banc, (bdn,) or Banco. [Fr., a bench.] (Fist. of Law.) 
A tribunal or judgment-seat. Hence, Bancus regina, or 
Queen’s Bench; and Bancus communium placitorium, 
Common Bench, or Common Pleas. In England, the 
kung o of the three superior courts of common law sit in 

ne, or banen; that is, on the Lench of their respective 
courts at Westminster, during term-time, for the purpose 
of adjudicating on causes that have been referred to them 
from the inferior courts, and where the law is in dispute, 

Banca, (bang’ka,) an island of the E. or Ind.an Archi- 
pelago, belonging to the Ist or W. division, lying off the 
N.E. coast of Sumatra, between Lat. 1° 30’ and 3° 4’ 8., 
Lon. between 105° Y and 100° 51” E.; length, from N.W. 
to S.E., 155 m.; average breadth, 35. Area, 3,565 sq. m. 
Its most remarkable features are the tin-mines, about 
4,000 tons of tin being annually exported, mainly to 
China and Java, for re-cxportation tu Europe, B. was 
discovered by the English in 1710, and was ceded to their 
East India Company by the Sultun of Palembang, in 
1810. In 1514, the English ceded the island to Holland. 
Top. 54.339. 

Ban’'ean, (Strait or.) separating the islands of Banca and 
Sumatra, ranges from 8 to 20 m. broad. 

Bancallan, (lan‘kal-on,) u fortified town on the W. 
side of the island of Madura, Indian Archipelago. Lat. 
70 2“ 8.; Lon. 112° 45’ E. It is a large and populous 
place, and the residence of the sultan of the islund. 

Banco, (bän’ko,) n. [It, a bank.) (Qam.) ‘This term, 
formerly applied to the standard money in which a bank 
held its transactions, as distinguished from the current 
money of the place, is now chit fly applied to the money 
in which the Hamburg bank keeps its accounts, which 
is not represented by any coinage. The Hamburg Mark 
B. is to the current mark as 20 to 16. Sweden has also 
a peculiar Lank-money, 8 dollars B. being equal to 3 dol- 
lars specie. Genoa had at one time a bank standard, and 
the present current money being different from that, is 
still called fuori bance, outside the bank. 

Banco‘orah, in Hindostan, See BURDWAN. 

Ban ‘croft, Aanos, father of the more celebrated George 
Bancrolt, q. r., was born at Reading, Muss., in 1765. kor 
60 years he Jabored as a clergyman, first in Nova Scotia, 
and at a later period at Worcester. His best-known 
work is a Life of George Washingt ; but he published, 
at various times. numerous addresses and sermons. Of 
his Sermons om the Doctrines of the Gespel, John Adams 
said, that he “never read a volume of sermons better 
adapted to the age or country in which it was written.” 
D. in 1839. x 

Ban'croft, GEORGE, an gminent American historian, 
was born at Worcester, Mass.. in 1800. He graduated at 
Harvard College. He then travelled in Europe, and 
studied at Göttingen and Berlin; and, in 1520, had con- 
ferred upon him the diploma of Ph. D. After making 
the “ grand tour,” he returned to America in 1822. He 
was originally destined for the pulpit, Lut u love for lit- 
erature proved the stronger attraction. For a brief 
period he held the post of Greck Professor in Harvard 
College. After publishing a volume of poems, and a 
translation of TH Reflections on the Politics of An- 
cient Greece, Dr. B. devoted himself to the duties of an in- 
structor of youth, opening a great public school at North- 
ampton, to which he attracted a very eminent staff of 
professors from Germany. The intervals saved from 
professional duties were devoted to superintending and 
publishing a translation of Hreren’s Histories of the 
States of Antiquity, and the Political System of Europe 
and its Colonies. Between the years 1834 and 1856, B.'s 
great work, The History of the United States, was pub- 
lished, in which the sniject was treated in the spirit of 
that advanced criticism which has reformed the style of 
modern historical narrative. It placed its author at 
once among the great writers of the age. In 1546 he 
was appointed minister to Great Britain, and there re- 


sided until 1849. Dr. B. has also contributed to the 
North American Review, and bis articles therefrom were 
published at New York in 1855, under the title of 
Miscellanies, Essays, and Reviews. In 1871, B. was ap- 
pointed minister to Berlin, which he resigned in 1874. 
Ban’croft, in Georgia, a village of Franklin eo., 110 m. 
N.W. of Augusta. 
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Ban ‘croft, in Jowa, a N.N.W. county, bordering on] Ban 


Minnesota, with av area of 450 sq. m. It is watered by 
the Mankato river and its affluents. 
Ban ‘croft, in Maine, a post-township of Aroostook co.; 


Bancroft, in Massachusetts, a village of Berkshire co. 
Bancroft, in Minnesota, a post-township of Freeborn 

co., 45 m. S.E. of Mankato, with a village of the same 
uous on 3 Rock River. n EAA 

m'ero n Missouri, n post-village o ess co. 

Band, n. [A.S. banda, from bindan, to bind; Sansk. 
bunda ; Fr. bande.) That which binds, ties, or fastens ; 
a tie; a fillet; a cord; a belt. 

* You shall find the band, that seems to tie their friendship to- 

gether, will be the very strangler of their amity.” —Shaks. 
—Means of restraint or union between persons. (0.) 

“ Here s eight that must take hands, 
To join in Hymen's bands.” —Shaks, 

A company of soldiers; a body of musicians, or of per- 

sons united for any purpose. 

* Strait the three bands prepare, in arms to join, 
Each bend the number of the sacred Niue. — Pope. 

(Bot.) One of the spaces between the elevated lines 
or ribs, of the fruit of umbelliferous plants. — Loudon, 

(Mech.) A belt com nunicating motioun from one pulley 
to another, — See PULLEY. 

(Arch.) A flat moulding, with a vertical face slightly 
projecting beyond the vertical or curved face of u 
moulding or parts of an edifice to which it is attached. 
It is very extensively employed in edifices, and is used 
apparently to bind parts of buildings together, as in the 
bands which are employed to bind the triglyphs of a 
Doric architrave. This moulding is most frequently 
used in the basement story of a building, where it 
becomes a bold and striking feature. It is for the most 
part plain, though sometimes enriched. The term band 
and bandelet, little band. is often — N＋ to what is more 

roperly speaking a fillet. The bandis however, broader 
a proportion than the fillet. This moulding is also em- 
ipak to encircle the shafts of columns. A plain band 
often placed in both public and private buildings, 
either on or nearly on the same level with the floors, as 
if the original intention had been to finish the pr ject- 
ing ends of the floors with a flat board. 
Band, v.a. To bind together; to tie. 
„With wings anfledged, his eyes were banded over.“ Dryden. 
o unite in a troop, company, or confederacy. 

„Some of the boys banded themselves as for the major, and 

others for the King." - Carew. 
—v.n To unite in a band; to associate ; to confederate, 
Ban da, or Baxpan, a town of Hindostan, prov. of Alla- 
habad, cap. of dist. of S. Bundlecund, 80 m. W. of Alla- 
habad. Lat. 25° 50’ N., Lon. 80°20’ E. It is a considera- 
ble place, and has an extensive trade in cotton. 
Ban dn. or Nurmea ISLANDS, a group of 12 small islands, 
belonging to the 3d or E. division of the Malay archi- 
lago, and owned by the Dutch; the principal, Banda 
Reir, lying in 4° 30’ S. Lat. and 129° 30’ E. Lon. ; 120 m. 
E. S. E. of Amboyna. Lantori, the largest of the islands, 
is only S. m. long, and 3 broad. They are all high and 
of volcanic origin; one of them, Goonung Api, contains a 
volcano, 2,500 ft. above the sea, which is continually 
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emitting smoke, and sometimes flame. Climate, injurious 
to strangers; the W. monsoon brings rain and storms in 
Dec., earthquakes occur from Oct. to April. Soil, 
chiefly a rich black mould. Four of the larger and cen- 
tral islands are almost entirely appropriated to the growth 
of nutmegs, their cultivation in the other islands being 
— The inhabitants consist mostly of Papuan 
egroes, Chinese, and Dutch. Sago and cocoa form the 
chief vegetable food. Theimportsare provisions for the 
Europeans, piece-goods, cutlery, and iron from Batavia; 
sago, salted deer, &., from Ceram; rls, bird’s-nests, 
tortoise-shell,and slaves for the Dutch and Chinese mer: 
chants, from Aru. Chief export. Nutme; The seat of 
govt. is at the fortified town of Banda Neira, where 
there is a good harbor. — A Portuguese, Antonio Ab- 
rens, discovered these islands in 1512. In 1524 the 
Portuguese, in 1589 the Dutch, and in 1810 the English, 
successively themselves of them. In 1814 they 
were restored to the Dutch. 
Banda Orien’tal. See Unuavax. 
Ban’da, 88. oP, a e of sea in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, ded by the islands of Booroo and Ceram on 
e N.; Timur, aud the Serawattee Islands on the 8.; 
Jarat, Laut, and other isles on the E.; and the sea of 
Flores on the W. 
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1 n. [Fr.] (Surg.) Any fillet, roller, 
or swath of linen, cotton, or flannel, used for supporting 
a limb, retaining a dressing, or keeping in position the 
edges of a wound, The use of a bandage is to compress 
blood-vessels, correct deformities, unite wounds, keep frac- 
tured bones in their proper situation, &c. A bandage, of 
whatever material it may be made, should be strong, and 
of sufficient elasticity to support the parts to which it 
is applied, without becoming relaxed or loose; and suf- 
ficiently supple and soft to fold with ease und neatness, 
and yet yield without relaxation to the natural expan- 
sion of the limb. A bandageshould be without seam or sel- 
vage, and have smooth, unravelled sr. B. are divid- 
ed into simple and compound, A simple B. is a long, nar- 
row piece of muslin, linen, or flannel, of lengths varying 
from three to nine und of a width from 2 to 6 inches. 
A compound B. is that which has one, two, or more pieces 
sewn together; the most serviceable and frequently used 
is called the T bandage, and is composed of one horizontal 
limb, and a rp one meeting it in the centre, 
where itis joined by a few stitches, forming afigure rudely 
resembling a T. We will describe the peculiarities and 
modes of upplication of the B. in most general domestic 
use.— 1, The single-headed roller, of linen, which, being 
rolled up from one end firmly, is denominated a roller, 
the rolled part being called the Arad, and the louse end 
the fail—To apply this bandage properly, the head of 
the roller is to ke held in the right hand, and only so 
much unrolled as is necessary for the commencement of 
the application.—In all cases of applying a bandage to 
the leg, (Fig. 282, A,) or the arm, covering must begin 
either at the foot or the hand, so as to compress the whole 
limb alike. This fact must be borne in mind while putting 
on the roller, for if unevenly applied, the part, when un- 
swathed, will appear in creases of swollen and contracted 
ridges. Taking the tail in the fingers of the left hand, 
and spreading k across the foot, and making a careful 
beginning by passing the roller a few times over the top 


and under the hollow of the foot, making each fold, or 
revolution cover a third of the former circle, the bauduge 
is to be carried round the heel, and so on to the leg. As 
the limb increases in size, the bandage must be made to 
fold back on itself by a double of the cloth, the fingers of 
the opposite hand being placed ov the limb at the point 
where the turn is to be made, as shown in the above cut. 
In this manner the bandage is to be curried up the limb, 
the roller being passed from hand to hand, as the situa- 
tion of the part requires the change. The tightest part 
of a bandage should be at the commencement, with a 
gradual slackening as it proceeds.—The next most useful 
application of this roller is as in Fig. 283, A, where it is 
applied tor injuries to the eye or orbit, or for wounds 
to the upper part of the cheek. The dressing having 
been applied, and a compress placed oyer all, the tall 
of the bandage (b) is to be spread on the temple of 
the side affected, curried across the forehead and round 
the temples, above the ears, but between each and the 
head, for two or three turns; a fold is then to be made 
in the bandage behind the ear of the unaffected side, and 
there pinned to the previous circles. —The bandage (a) is 
then to be brought obliquely down over the forehead, past 
the angle of the nose, across the cheek and compress; 
round the back of the head, over two-thirds of the pre- 
vious oblique fold, and in the same manner three courses 
of the bandage are to be taken over the eye or wound, 
when a second double of the roller is to be made over 
the first, and, like that, pinned to the bandage below. 
The roller is now to be carried once or twice round the 
temples and head, the end of the roller doubled under, 
and neatly fastened on the forehead with three small 
pins. — 2. The double-headed roller consists of a slip of 
muslin, equally rolled up from either end to the centre in 
two heads. Its length depends upon the purpose to which 
it is to be put.— For clean-cut wounds of the thigh or 
leg, to support the muscles, and keep the in appo- 
sition or connection, both ends of the bandage are to be 
unrolled for about a quarter ofa yard ; this being passed 
below the limb, and aha, held in either hand, the band- 
age is brought up on each side, the right-hand head car- 
ried to the left, and the left to the right side, and each, 
with a moderate amount of pressure, laid smoothly, and 
slightly overlapping. in an oblique direction, each other. 
In this manner repeating each double fold, and nning 
the bandaging a tew inches below the wound, and termi- 
nating us much above it, the roller is brought to a con- 
clusion, and tied in a bow.— When the injury is in the 
head, on the temple (Fig. 283, B), the wound haying been 
dressed, the double ended roller (b) is to be carried from 
the opposite temple, and brought round to the wound (a), 
on the top of which the meeting rollers are twisted, as 
shown in the cut, and one head (c) taken over the top of 
the head, the other (c) carried down the cheek and under 


Bandage, v.a. To bind witha ba 
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the chin, till they meet on the top of the where 
they are again to be twisted, taken and the ends 
tied beneath the chin; or they may be 8 2 
and securd in a bow on the top of the head. — A do 

headed bandage of extremely narrow dimensions is some- 


times used for securing dressings on the fingers, a. shown 
in Fig. 282, B, the terminal ends being used as strings. 


A Fig. 283. 


to secure the whole. ot — A * sometimes 
experienced in securely fastening the end of a „ 
ins being often very objectionable; with the double 
Beaded roller it is easy enough to make a bow; so egi 
is it with the single-headed bandage, if the fan end 
the roller is split with the scissors into two ribbons, a 
twist given to both, and one carried below and then tied 
with the other; by this means a safe aud secure termi- 
nation can always be effected. ’ 
or fillet. 

Ban‘dagist, n. One who makes ban more par- 
ticularly for hernia.—Dunglison. 

Banda‘la, n. (Bot.) The fibre used in the manufacture 
of the white Manilla rope. mal 
Bandana, Bandanna, (ban-din‘na,) n. (Sp: ban- 
daña, from bandafio, a handkerchief woven bust. 
(Manf.) A process invented by M. Kechlin, of Mühl- 
hausen, in 1810, for printing calico, in which white or 
colored spots are produced on a dark ground.—The method 
employed, which is said by some to have had its origin 

in India, is as follows:—The pattern desired is cut 
in two sheets of lead, which are placed at the top 
bottom of a pile of handkerchiefs, mostly eee 
Turkey-red, Bleaching-liquid is then forced, by m 
of a powerful Bramah-press, through the orations in 
the top sheet of lead, through the pile of handkerchiefs, 
and out of the perforations in the lower sheet me 
bleaching liquor in its course discharges the color 
the cloth and leaves the pattern. — B. handkerchiefs ure 
not now so fashionable as they were at one, time; but M. 
Kvechlin’s process is valuable in many other ways. 

Band box. n. A slight paper-box for holding bands, 
caps, bonnets, &c. 

“ With empty band-hoz she delights to range, 
And feigus a distant errand from the Change.“ — Gay. 

Bandeau, (bän’do,) n.; pl. BAND (AH. Fr. 
A narrow fillet or har S asah ress; u alee? 
wearing the hair by ladies. 

Ban ded, a. (Her.) It is said of a wheatsheaf, bundle 
of arrows, or of any other e) when tied together 
with a band of different color the charge itself. 
Tuus a golden wheatsheaf tied with a red band would be 
thus expressed in heraldic terms; a garb ur banded gules. 

Ban del. Exxst vox, a celebrated German sculptor, B. 
1800, in Anspach. His first remarkable produc’ was 
a marble figure of Charity, which occupied the artist 
about ten years. It exhibits great chasteness of design, 
and a minute carefulness of execution, Among his best 

rtrait busts, in which he excels, is that of Maximil 
ing of Bavaria, (1832.) In 1842, B. executed a bust: 
the poet Grubbe, and a marble statue, ad large as life, of 
Thusnelda, wife of Hermann. p, 1876, 

Band elet, n. (Arch.) Sce Bann, 

Bandello, Matteo, (ban-dail'lo,)an Italian Dominican 
monk, B, about 1480, who wrote some lively novelle 
tales after the manner of Boccaccio. He 
Francis I, to France; was made bishop of Agen in 1550, 
and p. 1561, 

Bande-noire, (band-nwaw’.) [Fr., “Black-bund.”] 
LEOR) The name given to eties of speculators 

formed during the first French revolution for Ser 
chasing of ecclesiastical property, and ces of the 
nobility which were for sale at that time. These 
pulled down, and sold the materials; and hence re 
their opprobrious name. 

Ban’der, n. A person who bands with others. 


Bande’ a S. central co. of Texas; 10,000 sq. m. 
The Medina River flows through it, asd alse Hovde 
Creek. Population. 649.— Its cup., Bandera City, is a 
post-village on the Medina River, 45 m. W.N.W. of San 


Antonio. 
Banderole, (bauen. [Fr.; Sp. bandera; It. ban- 
diera, banner.) (Mil) Any little flag or pennon at- 
tached to a spear, and also the fringed hanging from 
the straight trumpet used by cavalry, or one sound- 
ed, in feudal times, before the heralds when making any 
proclamation. 9 
(Her.) A little streamer or ribbon attached to the 
shaft of a crozier, and folding over it like a label. 
(Arch.) The ribbon-moul ing used to receive names 
or inscriptions in buildings of the Renaissance’ 
Band’-fish, n. (Zo. A 74 of acan 
fishes. They are so thin and flat in proportion to 
length, z: they had been formerly named Feenia or 
bon-fish. r 
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Bandicoot, (bin'di-koot.) n. (Zodl.) A genus of Mar- 
supial animals, indigenous to Australia. 

Bandinelli, ( ‘de-nel’e,) BartoLomuro, or B, 
one of the — soulptors of Italy, B. at Florence in 
1487. But for his ted jealousy of Michael Angelo, 
this artist, by bis u bted genius, would have attained 
even n greater and more durable fame. His group of 
Hercules and Oscus is considered by many to be his 
mas! ece, though in the bas-relief representing the 
Descent from the Cross, vow at Milan, he has fully 
equalled, if not surpassed, even his great rival. D. 1559. 

Band ing-plane. n. (Curp.) A plane used for cut- 
ting out grooves, and inlaying strings and bands in both 
straight and circular work. — Ogilvie, 

Bandit, ((in‘dit,) n.; pi. Bandits, Bannitrt. [It. ban- 
dite, from bandire, to banish.) Literally, one proclaimed 
as banned or banished; hence, one who is at war with 
civilized society; an outlaw; a brigand; a highwayman ; 
a robber. 

“No bandit ferce, no tyrant mad with pride. — Pope. 

Ban‘dle, n. [Ir. bannlanh,a cubit, from bann, a meas- 
ure, and lamh, band, arm.) A measure of Jength, in 
Ireland, of a dimension of two fvet, 

Bandoleer’, n. = bandoulière ; Sp. bandolera.) ( Mil.) 
Before the invention of the cartridge, q. v., soldiers’ mus- 
kets were provided with matchlocks, a very slow aud 
Ineffoctive contrivance for firing. The musketeers were 
furnished with gunpowder in small cylindrical boxes 
maile of wood, tin, or leather, each containing sufficient 
for one charge. Twelve of these little boxes were fixed 
to a belt called a bandoleer, worn over the left shoulder. 
The noise they mate, when agitated by the wind, but 
more especially the danger of all taking fire from the 
match-cord, occasioned their disuse abont the year 1640. 

Ban’‘doline, n. (r A glutinons pomade, used to 
fix or retain Indies’ hair when dressed in Lands. — A good 
B. may be rewlily prepared by dissolving 1 oz. tragacanth | 
in 10 og. alcohol and 30 ux. water; and after letting it 
stand for two days, straining the mucilage and pertum- 
ing it with some drops of essence of lemon, 

Ban‘dolon, n. Sp. (s.) The name given, in Mex-| 
ico and other Spanish-speaking countries, to a stringed 
musical instrument, closely resembling the guitar. 

Ban don, or Baypox-Burpog, a town of Ireland, co. 
Cork, 14 m. S. W. of Cork; pop. abont 6,700, — It is situ 
ated on a river of the same name that the poet Spenser 
has celebrated as 

“ The pleasant Bandon, crowned by many a wood,” 

Bandore’, n. [Sp. bandurria, from Ur. pundoura, a 
three-stringed musical instrament.) (Mus) A stringed 
musical instrument, resembling a lute. 

Band'rol, n, Sev BANDENOLE. 

Bandy. u. Fr. bander, to bend.) A club bent at the 
lower part for striking a ball at play.—A play at ball 
with such a club, 

v. a. To beat or toss to and fro, as with n bandy. 

“And like a ball bandy'd, ‘twixt pride and wit, 
Rather than yield, both sides the prize will quit."—Denham, 

—To give and receive reciprocally; to exchange. 

Do you bandy looks with me, you rascal ? '—Shaks. 

—To toss abont; to agitate, 

This hath been so bandied amongst us. — Locke. 

r. n. To contend, as at some game, iu which each one 
strives to drive the ball his own way. 

Could set ap grandee against grandee, 
To squander tiwe away, aud bundy. —Hudibras. 

Ban'dy-leg, n. Fr. bander, to bend.) A crooked leg, 
generally used of a leg that curves inwards. 

Nor makes a soruple to expose 
Your bundy-leg, or crooked nose," — Swift. 

Ban'dy-legged’, a. Having crooked legs. 

“The Ethiopians had a one-eyed, bandy-legged prince,” —Collier. 


Bane, n. [A.8. bana; Icel. hana, to slay.) That which 
canses death, destruction, ruin, or mischief: that which 
poisons or renders poisonous. 

“False religion ls lu its nature, the greatest bane and destruc. 
ton to goverument in the world.""—South. 

—Destruction; ruin; poison; mischief. 

“ My death and life, 
My bane and antidote, are both before me. Adden. 

A disease in sheep, more commonly called the rot, 

Baneberry, (banners, n. (BL) See Act Ra. 

Hanne ful, a. Full of bane; pernicious; poisvuous; de- 
structive, 

“ The mighty wolf is bi to the fold, 
Storms w the wheat, to buds the bitter cold." — Dryden, 

Bane fully. adv. Perniciously; destructively. 

Bane'fulness, n. Quility of being pernicious, or 


baneful. 
Ban in Mississi a post- vill of Chickasaw co., 
on the Yallobusha River, 132 m. Nb E. of Jackson. 
Large quantities of cotton are mused in the neighborhood. 


Bane'wort, n. (at.) The Atropa Belladonna. — Bee 
ATROPA 


Banff, or Burr, a maritime co. of Scotland, having N. 
the Frith of Moray, S. E. the co. of Aberdeen, and W. 
those of Elgin and Inverness. Area, 680 sq. m. Sur- 
face, mostly rugged and mountainons, Sor, tolerably 
fertile. Prod, Principally oats, agricultare being back- 
ward. Rock crystals, and topazes or cairngorms, are 
found in the mountains. Php, 62,010. 

Banrr,a royal burgh, and cap. of above county, on the 
W. bank of the Deveron, near its entrance into the Mo- 
ray Frith; Lat. 54° 40’ 18” N.; Lon. 2° 31 30” W.; pop. 


7459, 
Ban’ field, in Wisconsin, a village of Grant co., on the 
Wisconsin River. 


Bang, v. a. (Swed and Goth. bang, the sound produced 
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by a blow; Icel. banga, to strike, to knock. ] To beat; to 
thump; to handle roughly; to treat with violence. 
. + pat it into his servants’ hands to fence with, and bang 
one another,” — Locke. 
—Vulgurly, to surpass; to excel; as, that man bangs all. 
—n. A blow witha club; a heavy blow. 
” With many a stiff thwack, many a 5 
Hard crab-tree and old iron rang.” — Hudibras. 
—Adrug. See Baycus. 
+ n town of Hindostan, prov. of Malwa, in Scindia, 
82 m. 8.W. of Oozein, and 145 m. N.E of Surat. It is 
remarkable for ita cave temples of Buddhic origin, about 
514 m. 8. of the town. 
Ban Kull. in New Fork, a post-office of Duchess co, 
Bangalore, a fortified town of Hindustan, prov. of 
Mysore; Lat. 12° 57’ N., Lon. 77° 38 E.; 70 m. N.E. of 
Scringapatam. It is built on a table-land, 3,000 ft. above 
the sea, and is so salubrious, that Europeans olten resort 
to it for the benefit of their health. The palace of Tippoo 
Sub here, is a striking building in the Suracenic style. 
B. ia generally a large and well-built place, and the 
neighborhood is line of the finest trusts. — Man/. 
Silk and cotton rics. Most of the inhabitants are 
Hindoos. Jp. estimated at 60,000. B. was founded by 
Hyder Ali, and cuptured by the British under Lord 
Cornwallis, in 1791. 
Ban'ghy, n. A sort of bamboo pole to be carried on a 
person's shoulder, with a basket suspended at each end.— 
Worcester. 
Bang’ ing, a. Extensive; huge; t;—a vulgarism, 
implying, surpassing or exceeding in size. 

Han Ele. n. A ring (usually of gold) worn by the na- 
tives of India, Africa, &c., upon their arms and ankles. 
Han gle-enr. n. A term applicd to the eur of a horse, 

when loose and hanging, like that of dog. 
Bangkok, or Bun Kok, the capital city of the king- 
dom of Stam. It stands on a swampy tract on buth sides 
of the river Menam, in Lat. 13° 58’ N., Lon, 100° W° KH., 
and 15 m. N. of the Gulf of Siam, B. consists of 3 parts, 
viz., the palace, the town proper, and the floating town, 
The first contains, besides the royal residence and its 
gurdens, many temples and shops. The town proper 
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Fig. BA. — view OF BANGKOK. 


lies on both hanks of the river, with its wooden and 
palm-roofed houses built on piles driven into the mud ; 
each house being provided with a boat. The floating 
town consists of a number of baniboo-rafta, bearing rows 
of 8 or 10 houses cach, with a platform in front, on which 
the wares for sale are exposed; most of the trade is thus 
conducted on the river, on which, itis believed, one-half of 
the population resides. There are many Buddhic tem- 
ples; the principal of which is 200 ft. high, and con- 
tains 1,600 statues of Buddha. The trade of B. is prul- 
ably more extensive than that of any other emporium 
in the East not occupied by Europeans. — Arp, Sugar, 

Ulack-pepper, stick-lac, sapan-wood, ivory, and hides. 

Imp. Chinese manufactures and produce, and British and 

Indian pieee-goods. Half of the inhabitants are Chinese. 
J op, eat. 500,1000. 

Ran kor. a city of England. in N. Wales, co. of Carnar- 
von, at the entrance of the Menai Straits, 23S m. N.W. 
of London, and beautifully situated. Two m. distant isthe 
famous Menai Suspension Bridge, and n little farther, 
the Britannia Tabular Bridge; both marvels of eugi- 
neering skill. Php. about 7,000. 

Run gor. a seaport town of Ireland, co. Down, on the 
S. shore of Carrickfergus Bay, 12 m. K. N. E. of Belfast. 
B. is a sea bathing resort. dp. about 3,000. 

Ban Kor. in (u/ifornia, a post-village of Butte oo. 14 
m. S. S. E. of Oroville, 

Han Kor. in Jin, a township of Elkhart co.; pop. 
about 750. 

Ban ‘gor, in wa, a post-village and township of Mar- 
shall co., 60 m. N.N.E. of Des Moines. 

Ban gor. in Maine, n flourishing city, and cap. of Pe- 
nobscot co., on the W. bank of Penobscot River, at the 
head of tidal water, and the limit of ship navigation: 
about 230 m. N. E. of Boston, Lat. 44° 45’ N.; Lon. 68° 
47’ E. It stands npon an area of 36 aq. m., and is the 
second city of the State both as regards wealth and 
population. B. possesses many fine public buildings, 
among which are the Bangor Theological Seminary, 
the Custom-Honse, Post-Othro., eleven churches, and 
the Orphans’ Homo, a fine building erected by private 
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liberality, and just arrived at completion. There are 
two large and excellent public libraries,—the Mer- 
cantile,” containing 9,000 vols., and that of the Me- 
chanics’ Association,” 8,000. — Ships of from 1,200 to 
1,400 tons come up to the city with ful) cargoes; and 
more lumber is exported thence than from any other 
port in New one the aupual quantity averagin 

220,000,000 ft. e railroads that counect this city wit 

the West, are the Maine Central, Portland and Kenne- 
bec, and the Grand Trunk lines. The European and 
North American Railroad has its 8. terminus in thia 
city, and runs N. E. to Winn, a distance of about 60 m., 
from which place it will reach the E, boundary of the 
State and connect with the British Colonial Railroad 
terminating at Halifax, Nova Scotia. This will, proba- 
bly, be soon the route of European travel by way of 
llalifax, thus dispensing with the voyage thence to New 
York,—a voyage of 1,000 m. along a rough and danger- 
ous coast.—B. was first settled in 1,69, incorporated as a 
town in 1795, and as a city in 1834. 1 vp. (1850) 16,857, 

Ran gor, in Michigan, a post-township of Van Buren 
co., 30 m. W. of Kalamazoo. 

—A village and township of Bay co., on Saginaw Bay- 
pop. of township, 3,606, 

—A village of Oakland co., 7 m. N. of Pontiac. 

Ban gor, in New Jork, a post-township of Franklin 
co., 160 m. N. by W. of Albany. 

Ban gor. in /ennsylvania, a village of York co., 24 in. 
8. of Lancaster. 

Bun gor. in Wisconsin, 13 
La Crosse co., on the La se 
La Crosse. 

Bang-pa-soe, a considerable town of Riam, on the 
Bang-pa-kung river, near its mouth, 89 m. E. S. E. of 
Bangkok; Lat. 13° 30 N.; Lon. 101° 11 K. It is popu- 
lous, is stockaded, and considered a place of deteuce 
against the Annamese, 

Bangue’, or Bang, n. A narcotic and intoxicating 
opiate, Bee Hysnisn, 

m'ian, n. [Sansk, pan, to sell, ponya. salable, banik, 
merchant.) A general name given in India to a mer- 
chant, more particularly to the great merchants of tie 
W. provinces at Bombay, Surat, Cambay, Ac. who carry 
on an extensive caravan trade with the interior of Asia, 
even to the borders of Asintic Russia and Chinn, Mer- 
cantile establishments of Indian Bantans are to be 
fonnd in almost every important commercial city in 
Asia, The Banians form a particular caste in Indis, and 
are distinet from the Brahmins, Cuttery, and Wyse, the 
three other castes. The name B. was at first given b 
Europeans to all the Hindoos, they being the class wit 
which they had the most frequent intercourse; and 
hence the term was used in comradistinction to Mohnm- 
medan. The Banians are very strict in the observance 
of the fasts prescribed by their religion, and in retusing 
to eat flesh, 

—A morning-gown or wrapper, resembling that worn by 
the Banians. 

—The Indian fig-tree, See BANYAN. 

Ban‘ian Days, n pl. (Naw) A cant term used by 
sailors to denote those days on which they have no meat 
served out to them; derived from the practice of the 
Banians, who never ent flesh. 

Ba nis. a town of Palestine, situated at the foot of a 
branch of Anti-Libanus, now called Jebel Heish, the 
Mount Hernum of Scripture, which was the northern 
boundary of the children of Isracl, and the Jtenefum of 
the Romans. Banias is supposed to be on or near the 
site of the Dan of the Jews. Its name was changed to 
Cæsarea Philippi, by Philip the Tetrareh, sen ot Herod; 
the former part of the name was in honor of the Em- 
peror Tiberius, to which Philip added his own by way 
of distinguishing it from the Crmirea on the sen chart. 
The modern village contains only about 150 houses, 
mostly inhabited by Turks; it isa dependency on the 
town of Hasheyn, about twenty miles to the north, whose 
Emir nominates the Sheikh, It stands on a triangular. 
shaped picce of ground enclosed by the river of Banins and 
the Jordan, and is backed by the mountains, at the foot 
of which, to the N.E. of the village, the river of Buntas 
takes its rise, in a spacions cavern beneath a precipitous 
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Fig. 285. — SOURCE OF BANIAS RIVER, 
(Palesune.) 
rock. This spring was formerly considered as the source 
of the Jordan. At some distance farther up the moun- 
tain, however, in a green and secluded dell, there is a 
uy remarkable pond, circular in its form, and filled 
with clear and pellucid water. It has been known from 
the earliest times by tbe name of Phiala, or “The 
Bowl,” and there is an immemorial tradition, that the 
fountain at Banias is supplied from this little lake, as 
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its reservoir. Josephus says, that, to prove the fact, some 
curious explorers of the locality put chaff into the lake, 
and then watching below, they saw it come out at the 
fonntain. In recent times, another stream has been ex- 
plored, which originates at a point far higher up the 

Mountain, and descending through a long ravine, it 
joins the Jordan below Banins, and brings a greater sub- 
ply of water than that which comes from the cavern 
fountains. — See JoRDAN. 

Ban im, Jonx, a popular Trish novelist, n, at Kilkenny, 
April 3, 1798. His principal works are, the Zales by We 
O'Hara Family; the Croppy; the Mayor of Windgap, 
K. As a man of genius, B. holds a high place in Eng- 
lish literature. He was the founder of that school of 
Trish novelists, which much resembles the modern ro- 
mantic French school of Eugene Sue and Dumas, D. 1842. 

Ban/‘ish, v. a. [Fr. bannir, trom L. Lat. bannire, — See 
Ban.}: To declare to be banned, expelled, or exiled; to 
condemn or compel one to leave one s country; to exile. 

“ Banish plump Jack, and banish all the world.“ — Shaxs. 

To drive away; to expel; to compel to depart. 

“ Banish business, banish sorrow, 
To the gods belongs to-morrow."'—Cowley. 

Ban'isher. n. One who banishes; he that forces another 
from his country. 

Ban’‘ishment, n. [Fr. bantaren] A punishment in- 
flicted upon real or supposed offenders, by compelling 
them to quit a city, place, or country for a specified 
poriod of time or for lite. B , from being long obsolete in 
England, has never been introduced into the American 
laws. — See EXILE, OSIRACISM, TRANSPORTATION. 

Ban'ister, n. A corruption of BALUSTER, qv. 

Banister, in Virginia, a river which rises in the S. of 
Pittsylvania co., and flowing S.E. enters the Dan River 
about 10 m. from the village of Banister. It is navi- 
gable to Meadsville by bateaux. 

—A village of Halitix co., now capital of said co., under 
the name of HALIFAX Court-Houss, q. v. 

Banjermassin, (bduj-r-mds-sin,) an extensive terri- 
tory lying on the S E. part of the island of Borneo. — 
Ext. 350 m. long, and about 270 broad. — Derse. Genera 
flat, though intersected by a range of mountains run- 
ning from N. to S. Where cultivation exists, the soil is 
extremely fertile, throwing up a luxuriant vegetation of 
great beauty and variety. — lers. The Banj i 
tributary, the Nagara, which water the w ern portion; 
and several large streams, pleutifully irrigating thee 
ern.— Prod. Cotton, rice, wax, benzoin, pepper, drag 
blood, and rattans.— Min. Gold, iron, coul; and some 
large and fine diamonds are fonnd.—Man f. Swords, guns, 
pistols, and other arms. These are finished in the mo 
elaborate style of workmanship, the decorations con- 
sisting of gold, silver. and copper.— Pop. estimated at 
120,000, mostly Mohammedans. B. is governed by a 
Sultan, whe is absolute so fur as his people are con 
cerned, but is to a certain extent sulject to the Dutch. 
who for upwards of a century have had a factory in the 
capital. 

BaxJerMassin, the capital of the above territory, Lat. 3° 
23' 8., Lon. 114° 37’ E., about 15 m. from the inouth of 
the Banjer, where it debouches into the Sea of Java. 
On account of the inundations of the river, the houses 
are built on piles of wood, at an elevation of three feet 
above the ground, and communicate with each other by 
means of planks. Many of the houses ure built upon 
rafts, with their fronts turned towards the river, and 
exposing goods for sale; While on market-days the water 
forins the “ great highway,” on which all the necessaries 
of life are purchased at these floating marts. The town 
is in every respect a floating aggregate of houses, where 
there are no streets, nor carriages or horses, its whole 
business being entirely carried on by water communi- 
cation. 

Ban Jo, n. [From bandore.] (Mus.) A favorite instru- 
ment of the colored people in America. It has a head 
and a neck like the guitar, a body like a tambourine, and 
five strings which are played on with the fingers and 
bands. — Moore. 

Bank, n. [Fr. and A.S. banc; It. banco. See Bencu.] A 
mound, pile, or ridge of earth. 

“ They cast up a bank against the city."—2 Sam. xx. 15. 

—The ground rising from the side of a river, lake, &.; 
an embankment. 

“Ye banks and braes o' bonnie Doon.“— Burns. 

—A rising ground inthe sea; a shoal; a shelf of sand; as, 
the Bahama banks, 

—A beuch of rowers in a galley, or the bench they sit 
upon. 

“ Plac'd on their hanks, the lusty Trojan cep 

Neptune's smooth face, and cleave the yielding deep.“ — Waller. 
( Printing.) A kind of table used in printing-offices. 
Corpentry.) A long piece of timber about 6 in, square. 

1725 The bench of justice. — See Baxc. 

(Com.) Fr. banque.) A place for the deposit of money 
An institution, generally incorporated, authorized to re- 
ceive deposits of money, to lend money, and to issue 
promissory notes, — usually kuown by the name of 
anz nes, — or to perfurm some one or more of these 
functions Bouvier. 

-v. d. To raise a mound or dike; to enclose, defend, or 
fortify with a bank ; to embank. 

“ Amid the cliffs 

And burning sands, that bank the shrubby vales."— Thomson. 

—v. n. To deposit money in a bank; to carry on the pur- 
suit of banking. 

Bank/able, a. (Cm.) A term applied to bank-bills or 
bunk-notes, checks, and other securities for money, 
which are received as cash by the banks in those places 
where the word is used. Thus, the banks of New-York 
city, previous to the issue of national currency, re- 
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ceived on deposit, or in payment of notes or bills, 
all the bank-notes issued by the different banks of the 
city, and also those of the neighboring county banks 
which have provided for the redemption of their notes 
in the city, as the banks of Jersey City, Brooklyn, &c. 
They also receive checks drawn on the city banks, 
This description of currency is, therefore, said to be 
bankable or current, to distinguish it from the notes of 
distant banks, which are said to be uncurrent.— The 
term is also sometimes applied to promissory notes and 
bills of exchange in bigh credit, thereby denoting that 
they are discouniable by the banks.— Bouvier. 

Bank Account, n. (»m.) A funi which merchants, 
traders, and others have deposited into the common 
capital of some bank, to be drawn out by checks trom 
time to time, according to the owner's or deposit 
quirements. — The statement of the amount de 
and drawn, which is kept in duplicate, or in the 
tor's bank-book, and the other in the books of the bank. 
Bouvier. 

Bank -book, n. (Cm.) A book showing the debit and 
credit of u customer's account with a bank, and in which 
the bank officials make the necessary entries, 

Bank-cred ‘it. n. ((om.) Accommodation allowed toa 
person, on proper security given to a ik, to draw upon 
it for money to a certain amount ugr upon. 

Banker, n. [Fr. banquier.) One who keeps a bank; 
a person who traffics in money, negotiates bills of ex- 
change, Ke. — One who is the custodian of money held 
in trust, to be refiinded to the owner as occasion may re- 

% BANKING. 
ing for a seat in the form of a cushion. 
.) A vessel employed in the Newloundland cod- 
fisherics. 
(Masonry.) A stone bench used by masons in cutting 
out their work. 

Banker's Note, n. (hm.) A promissory note given 
by a private banker, or banking institution, not incorpo- 
rated: but resembling a bank-note in all other respects. 

Bank’/et, n. (Bricklaying.) A piece of wood on which 
bricks are cut. — Buchanan, 


f Bank’-fence, n. A fence, or ha-ha, formed of a bank 


of earth. 

Bank’-hook, n. A term used in some parts of Eng- 
land to express a large baited fish-houk attached by a 
line to the bank of a stream, &c. 

Bank’'ing, a. Belonging to, or conducted by, a bank; 
as, bunkiny operations. 

—n. The business or employment of a banker.— The 

ue notices which are found in ancient history, both 
sacred and profane, connected with dealings in money 
as a separate business, appear to warrant the belief that 
banking, in the sense wherein it is now understood, was 
but little known or practised in very remote periods. In 
times when nations were chiefly engaged in pastoral or 
agricultural pursuits, the trade of banking would hardly 
suggest itself to anybody as a profitable calling; and 
until, in the progress of a community toward civilization, 
the extent of its commercial dealings had become very 
considerable, none would be led to give their attention 
to the occupation of facilitating the money operations 
of the rest of the mercantile community, It is probable 
that the nec essity for some suc h arrangement would be 
first experienced in consequence of the different weight- 
and degrees of fineness of the coined money and bullion 
which would pass in the course of business between 
merchants of different nations, The principal occupa- 
tion of the money-changers mentioned by St. Matthew, 
by whom the sacredness of the Jewish Temple was in- 
vaded, was doubtless that of purchasing the coins of one 
country, and paying for them in those of their own ot 
of any other people, according to the wants and conven 
ience of their customers. It is likewise probable that 
they exercised other functions proper to the character 
of baukers, by taking in and Jending out money, foi 
which they either allowed or charged interest (Multheuw 
xxv. 27). Little, however, is known with certainty re 
gurding the nature of the money dealings of the ancient 
Jews. In the time of Demosthenes, banking operations 
were carried on to a great extent in Athens. They ex- 
changed foreign moneys, received deposits at interest. 
and gauve loans. The bankers were genorally of low 
origin, such as freediven and aliens; but they frequently 
rose to great wealth and eminence, One Pasior, a 
manumitted slave, is frequently mentioned by Demos- 
thenes and contemporary orators, and imore than once 
was the state inde i lity. Ile was a man 
of undoubted integrity. ndships and connec- 
tions extended throng ‘h the whole of Greece. The Athe- 
nian bankers are supposed to have been tho first who 
invented the system of discounts, thut is, of retaining 
the profits at the time of making the advance. The first 
mention that occurs of banking at Rome is in the year 
352 B. C., When, the plebeians being in great distress, the 
state appointed certain persons to lend out the public 
money on security, and this system was adopted from 
time to time, for a limited period, in times of monetary 
distress throughout the republican period. Besides 
these, there were three principal classes of bankers at 
Rome: the Negocratores, who lent money upon interest 
to the inhabitants of the provinces, by which means 
they were enabled to realize a larger profit, as they were 
not limited there by any laws. The private bankers, 
Argentarii, with whom individuals opened accounts, and 
by whose intervention money was paid, They attended 
in particular to the payments of Roman citizens living 
in the provinces, as they might become due at Rome. 
The Mensardi, who were the bankers of the republic, and 
were created for the purpose of abating usury. Under 
the emperors, the two words Argentarii and Mensuri: 
were used without distinction. Thus, C. Octavius, the 
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father, is called Argentarius (Suet. Aug. o. 8), and Mew 
surtus (Ibid, c. 4. fin.). There was also a class of money- 
lenders of an inferior description, called Mammwariolé. 
The latter were also a sort of bankers or dealers in 
m „ who combined with their dealings the business 
of assuyers, for which purpose they were appointed to 
estimate the goodness or value of money, as to its weight, 
fineness of metal, and intrinsic worth. The Argenturii 
introduced one of the greatest conveniences in banking— 
that of making payments by means of checks or writ- 
ten orders, called præscriptumes or attributrones. — Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, When commerce was but little de 
veloped, there was little field for banking operations; 
but the business was first established in Europe by the 
Lombard Jews in Italy, A. b. 808, of whom some settled 
in Lombard Street, London, where many bankers still 
have their places of business. It seems to have been 
revived in Florence during the early part of the twelfth 
century. From the suecess that attended the commer- 
enterprises of the Florentines, that city became the 
centre of the money transactions of every commercial 
country of Europe, and her merchants and bankers 
accumulated great wealth. At one time Florence is said 
to have had So bankers; and we find that between 1430 
and 1433, 70 bankers at Florence lent the State 4,865,000 
gold Horins.—The earliest public bank in modern Europe 
was that af Venice, founded in 1157. IN originated in the 
financial difficulties of the State, which, iu order to ex- 
tricate itself, had recourse to a forced loan from the cit- 
izens, promising them interest at the rate of four per 
cent. The stock was made transferable, and n body of 
commissioners, called the Camera degli Imprestiti, or 
Chamber ot Loans, was appointed to manage the trauster 
of stock and the payment of interest. This is believed 
to be the earliest instance on record of the funding sys- 
tem, and the first example in any country of a pe rma- 
nent national debt, This Chamber of Loans, as or 
nally instituted for the purpose of managing the public 
debt, could scarcely be called a bank; and it does not 
appear to have carried on anything like a banking busi- 
ness for several centuries. Venice being the centre of 
an enormous commerce, foreign coins, usually in a very 
worn or clipped condition, were in circulation, to the 
great inconvenience of merchants; and hence the State 
had recourse to the expedient of authorizing the Cham- 
ber of Loans to receive coins of all sorts, and to pay for 
them in notes an amount corresponding to the real 
amount of bullion deposited. These notes promised to 
pay the bearer on demand a definite quantity of bullion 
of the proper fineness. The bank, however, does not 
seem to have discounted bills on its own account. Its 
only advantage was to save the wear and tear of the 
coinage, and to insure a uniform standard in mercantile 
transactions, Its notes always bore a premium as com- 
pared to the current money of the city: and it contin- 
ued to exist until the fall of the republic in 1797.— 
About 1350, the Cloth-Merchants of Barcelona, then a 
wealthy body, added the business of banking to their 
other commercial pursuits; and in 1401 a public bank 
was opened by the magistrates of the city, which Span- 
ish writers claim as being the first real bank, in the 
modern sense of the term. It received deposits, for 
which the public property of the city was pledged, and 
discounted the bills of merchants; but it docs not appear 
that it issued notes or used checks. Almost at the 
same time with the Bank of Barcelona, that of St. George, 
at Genoa, was instituted. It was planned in 1345, but 
was not fully established and in operation till 1407. Like 
the Bank of Venice. it originated in the exigencies of 
the State. The republic had become indebted in large 
sums to a number of the citizens, and at length the 
whole was consolidated into one capital stock, to be 
managed as a bank, under the direction of eight protec- 
tors, chosen annually by the stockholders. This bank 
was pillaged by the Austrians in 1746, and never recov- 
ered its former prosperity. — Money matters in England 
were for some time regulated by the Royal Exchangers, 
but their calling fell into disnse until revived by Charles 
I. in 1627. The royal mint in the Tower of London was 
used as a bank of deposit until Charles I., by a forced 
loan, in 1638, destroyed its credit. The Goldsmiths’ 
Company, of London, undertook private banking in 
1645, but on the closing of the Exchequer, in 1672, their 
transactions terminated, Sir Josiah Child, of Fleet 
Street, London, was the first regular banker, and he 
commenced business soon after 1660: a business which 
is still in Nourishing existence. — The Bank of Amster- 
dam was established in 1609, like that of Venice, to 
remedy the inconvenience arising from the great qnan- 
tity of clipped and worn foreign coin that was in circu- 
lation, It received coins of all sorts at their weight in 
bullion, and atter deducting a small percentage tor the 
expenses of coinnge and general management, gave credit 
for the remainder, It was enacted that all bills of 600 
guilders (3262) and upwards—afterwards reduced to 
300 — should be paid in bank-money. It professed to 
lend out no part of its deposits, and to possess bullion to 
the full amount of the credits given in its books; but 
when the French took possession of Amsterdam, in 1796, 
it was discovered that the bank had leut nearly $5,000,000 
to the States of Holland and Friesland; and this caused its 
ruin. In 1814. a new bank was established, called the Bank 
of the Netherlands, The Bank of Hamburg was founded 
in 1619, upon the same principles as that of Amsterdam, 
and has continued to flourish. The Bank of Stockholm 
was founded in 1668, and is remarkable as being the first, 
according to Law aud Hume, that invented bank-notes 
in Europe (the Chinese having the credit of having been 
the first to invent bank-notes, in A. p. 807).— From what 
has been already said, it will be seen that the term 
Bank is applied to establishments and monetary trans- 
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actions of very different kinds. Banks are usually di- 
vided iuto three classes, as they are merely for the cus- 
tody or issue of money, or for both. The first class, or 
the Banks of Deposit, are, strictly speaking, those early 
banks which received money or valuables for custody, 
and kept them in their coffers till called for; but 
now the term is generally applied to those estab- 
lishments that receive money from their customers, 
und lend it out to others at a higher rate of Interest, 
Banks of Issue are those that issue their own notes for 
circulation; but as they likewise receive deposits, the 
term is generally applied to what forms the third class 
of the division. Were the duties of banks limited to the 
safe custody of money, they would still be of immense 
advantage to the public. Every one who has the care 
of large sums of money knows the anxiety that attends 
their custody, and the risks to which they are subjected; 
and hence the value of a place of security in which to 
lodge them. This gave rise to the first formation of 
public banks. But, were the money merely to lie idly 
in the coffers of the bank, it is evident that the depositor 
would not only not receive any interest upon it, but 
would have to pay for the trouble and expense of keep- 
ing it; while the money thus kept was so much drawn 
from the trading capital of the conntry. The advan- 
tages of combining a system of lending money with that 
of receiving it soon became apparent; and banks were 
established for the purpose of both receiving and lending 
money; the interest received on the sums being con- 
sidered sufficient to cover all expense connected with its 
management, or the risk of losing it. By this means, 
humerous small sum; of money, which would have re- 
mained unproductive in the handy of individuals, are 
collected into large sums in the hands of the bankers, 
who employ itin granting facilities to trade and com- 
merce, and in this way increase the productive capital of 
the nation. Thus a million of money, in place of lying 
useless in small sums in the hands of the owners, or in 
one large sum in the coffers of a bank, is leut out to in- 
crease the capital of manufacturers and traders; and 
thus the world is made one million richer, or at least is 
saved from being one million poorer. Besides the money 
which a banker receives in deposits from his customers, 
he must be possessed of a certain capital of his own, in 
order to carry on business; and to insure confidence in 
his stability; for no one would lend money to n banker 
if he knew that he was possessed of no capital. The in- 
terest derived from this capital forms part of the profits 
of the banker, but it is evident that the profit in this 
case is not the same as that which he derives from trading 
with the capital of others; in other words, that the in- 
terest is not greater than if he had lent out his money 
in any other way equally safe, and involving the same 
amount of trouble. The deposits over und above a cer- 
tain sum which he must have at hand to meet daily 
claims, he advances in various ways as loans. The best 
and safest mode of employing such funds is considered 
to be in the discounting of good mercantile bills of ex- 
change; that is, bills representing bona fide transactions 
of trade and commerce. A banker sometimes makes 
advances upon the deposit of government securities, 
railway debentures, bills of lading, dock warrants, and 
such like; but, except the government securities, the 
others are generally avoided by prudent bankers. Loans 
are usually divided into short loans an | dead loans, the 
former having a fixed time for their repayment, the litter 
no fixed time. Loans of the latter class are generally 
avoided. Advances upon deeds, except in agricultural 
districts, are always Objectionable. If depositors have 
the power of demanding the amount of their deposits of 
any kind from the banker, while he usually makes his 
advances for a fixed or definite period. it is evident that 
he must always have on hand, uninvested, a considerable 
sum to meet such claims. The amount necessary for 
this purpose may generally be pretty nearly estimated. 
It depends upon a number of circumstances; as the state 
of the money-market, the amount and nature of the 
deposits, the average amount of daily payments, and the 
like. If a banker is at liberty to issue bank notes to a 
certain amount, it is evident that the profit derived there- 
from is equal to the interest upon the difference between 
the average amount in circulation and the amountof 
specie required to be kept on hand to meet them, less 
the expense of their manufacture. If, however, a banker 
were obliged to keep dead stock or bullion equal to the 
amount of his notes in circulation, he could make no 
profit. But for a banker in good credit it is considered 
that a 4th or a Sth part of this sum is usually sufficient. 
Besides serving as places for the safe custody of money, 
and allowing interest on deposits, banks are of great use 
in a safe and rapid transference of money from one place 
to another. A debtor in Philadelphia, or Baltimore, pays 
to his banker there the sum which he wishes to convey 
to his creditor in New York. The banker, for a small 
commission, furnishes him with a draft or letter of credit 
for the amount, to be paid by a banker in New York, 
from whom the creditor. on presenting the dratt, receives 
the amount Thus, then, the disposable means of a 
bank are: 1. The amount of paid-up capital. 2. The 
amount of money lodged by customers. 3. The amount 
of notes in circulation. 4. The amount of money in 
course of transmission, that is, money received for the 
purpose of being repaid in sume distant place at a future 
time. These means are employed: 1. In discounting 
bills. 2. In advances of money in the form of cash cred- 
its, loans, or overdrawn accounts. 3. In the purchase 
of government and other securities. 4. A part retained 
in thesafe to meet current demands. Of these four ways 
of employing capital. three are productive, and one, 
namely the last, unproductive, The profits are that por- 
tion of the total receipts of a bank, including interest, 
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discount, dividends, and commissions, which exceeds the 
amountof the expenses, A great saving is also effected 
by the use of notes and checks, or wear and tear, and 
upon the coinage of the country. Generally, in the U. 
States, the banker performs the duties of cash-keeper to 
his depositors, making all their money payments beyond 
their small daily expenditure, and receiving the money 
payable to them. The merchant, by sending all the 
bills due to him to his banker, to be presented, and 
noted if not duly paid, is saved a great amount of trouble, 
and the risk of making mistakes in the presentation of 
the bills, the banker being always liable for any mistakes 
that may be committed through him. But it is in the 
use that the banker makes of the money thut is intrusted 
to him that he may be of chief benefit to society, in 
his loans, discounts, and cash credits. It is here that he 
requires to exercise his greatest ability and skill, so that 
he may be the means of furthering the prosperity of the 
country, by aiding honest industry, and exposing rogues 
and reckless speculators. — See Creprt Montnier, Sav- 
INGS-BANK, &c. For the banks of the United States, see 
the art. BANES, in the SUPPLEMENT, p. 427. 

Bank-note, Bank-niLt,n. A promissory note payable 
on demand, to the bearer, made and issued by a person 
or persons acting as bankers and authorized by law to 
issue such notes. — For many purposes they are not 
looked upon as common promissory nutes, aud as such 
mere evidences of debt, or security for money. In the 
ordinary transactions of business they are recognized by 
general consent as cash, — The business of issuing them 
being regulated by law, a certain credit attaches to them, 
that renders them aconvenient substitute for money.— 
Bouvier. 

Bank’rupt, n. [Fr. banqueroute: from banque, and 
Lat. ruptus — rumpo, to break] (Law.) A truler who 
secretes himself or does certain other acts, tending to de- 
feat or delay his creditors. — A person who has done, or 
suffered to be done, some act declared by law to be an 
act of bankruptey,—Anterior to the Act of July 31,1868, 
in the English law, the B. must be a trader; but in the 
American law the distinction between a B. and un insol- 
vent was never generally regarded, and was expressly 
abrogated by the Act of Congress, Aug. 19, 1841.— For 
the American law on B.. see INSOLVENT. 

(Eng. Law.) The numerous anterior statutes relating 
to bankruptcy have been consolidated by the B. Law 
Consolidation Act, (IS:) and this has been amended 
by the 15 and 16 Vict., c. 77, by the Bankruptcy Act, 1854, 
and 31 and 32 Vi . 104, of July 31, 1868. These four 
acts embody the actual law applicable directly to bank- 
rupts and to their estates. 

(cols, Law.) By the Scottish system, as modified in 
1753, the management of the estate is given to the cred- 
itors upon sequestration, and it is only where they re- 
guire the aid of the court, or an appeal is taken from 
their determinations, that resort is had to judicial pro- 
ceedings. By recent amendments of the law, (1856,) the 
remedy is extended to apply to every class of debtors. 
There is also a remedy given the debtor to obtain a dis- 
charge from liability of the person, upon relinquishing 
his property. 

(French Law.) The Bankrupt Law of 1838 declares that 
all traders who stop payment are in a state of insolvency. 
Traders are required immediately to register the fact 
that they bave stopped payment at the Tribunal of Com- 
merce, and file their balance-sheet; and a decree of in- 
solvency is declared by the tribunal upon the trader's 
declaration or an application ef the creditors. Prior 
voluntary conveyances and mortgages, pledges, &c., for 
antecedent debts, are void, and all subsequent deeds to 
those having notice are voidable.— Bouvier. 

Bank’rupt, a. Having committed acts of bankruptcy: 
unable to pay just debts; failing in trade; im debt be- 
yond the power of payment. 

“(The king's grown bankrupt like a broken man.“ — Shaks. 

—v. a. To break or fail in trade; to make insolvent. 

„We cast off the care of all future thrift, because we are al- 
ready bankrupted.’ — Hammond. 

Bank’ruptey, n. (Law.) The state or condition ofa 
bankrupt. — See INSOLVENCY. 

Banks, Sir Josepn, F. R. S., a distingnished cultivator 
of natural science, B. in London, 1743. In 1766 be made 
a scientific visit to Newfoundland and Labrador. In 
1768, he accompanied Capt. Cook in his voyage round 
the world, and brought home large botanical collections. 
In 1772. he visited Iceland. In 1777, B. was el 
President of the Royal Society, and. in 1 a me 
of the French Institute. D. Aug. 19, 1 His libre 
and herbarium he bequeathed to the Bri Museum. 

Banks, NATHANIEL Prextiss,an American statesman, 
B. at Boston, Jan. 20, 1816. In 1549 he was elected to 
the Massachusetts House of Representatives, of which, in 
1851, he became Speaker. In 1853 he was president of 
the convention appointed to revise the constitution of 
the State. In Dec.. 1854, B. was elected Speaker of the 
Honse of Representati at Washington, and. in 1857, 
became Governor of Massachusetts. On the outbreak of 
the civil war, he was appointed toa command in the Union 
army with the rank of major-general, and stationed in 
the Shenandoah Valley, Vas from which, in Feb.. 1862, 
he was expelled with severe loss by the Confederate 
General “Stonewall Jackson.” On the 9th Aug., 1562, 
B., then subordinate to General Pope, fought and won 
the battle of Cedar Mountain. In Dec. of the same year 
he succeeded Butler at New Orleans, conducted several 
important operations in the Mississippi Valley. and cap- 
tured Port Hudson, July 8, 1863, He was afterwards 
employed in Texas, and again in New Orleans. Return- 
ing North, B. was, in 1865, elected representative from 
Massachusetts to the 39th Congress, and was re-elected 
in 1806, and in 1868. 
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Banks, a N. E. county of Grorgia, with an estimated 
area of 280 sq. m. It is intersected by the sources of 
Broad River. Surface, uneven, Soil, tolerably fertile. 
Cap. Homer. 

Banks, iv Minnesota, a post-village of Faribault co. 

Banks, in Pennsylvania, a township of Carbon co., 10 
m. N.W. of Mauch Chunk, 

Bank’sia, . (Bot.) A genus of plants, ord. Proteacer. 
They are very abundant in Australia, where they are 
called Honeysuckle trees. The genus has been named in 
honor of Sir Joseph Ban 

Banks’ Island, of British N. America, lies in the Pa- 
cific Ocean, in Lat. 539 20 N., Lon. 130 W. 

Banks’ Land, in British N. America, lying in the 
Arctic Ocean, Lat. 74° N., Lon. 116° W., 70 m. S. W. of 
Melville Island. 

Bank’-stock, n. A share or shares held in the capt- 
tal or joint-stock funds of a bank, 

Banks’ton, iu Jiinvis, a post-village of Saline co., 65 
m. N.E. of Cairo. 

Banks’ton, in wa, a post- village of Dubuque co. 

Banks’ton, in Mississippi, n village of Choctaw co. 

Banks’ville, in Connecticut, a post-village of Fairfield 
co., 60 m. S. W. of Ilartford. 

Banlieme. (an“,) n. Fr., from ban, jurisdiction, and 
leur, a league.) The territory without the walls, but 
within the legal limits of a town or city.— Brande. 

Bann, (Upper and Lowzu,) two rivers in the N. of Ire 
land; the first, or Upper, rising in the Mourne Moun- 
tains, and fulling into Lough Neagh. The Lower rises 
in Lough Beg, and falls into the Irish Sea 5 m. below 
Coleraine. 

Bee wack City, in Montana Territory. See BANNOCK 
ATY. 

Bannalec, (ban'na-lek,) a town of France, cap. of a 
cunt. in dep. Finistère, 9 m. N.W. of Quimper ; pop. 
abt. 5,000. 

Ban’ner,n. [Ger.; Fr. bannière; It. bandiera; Sp. 
bandera. From Celt, band, a band.] A piece of drapery 
attached to the upper part of a pole or staff, generally 
hanging loose, but sometimes fixed in a slight frame- 
work of wood, In this sense, B. is a generic term, in- 
cluding many varicties, such as a standard, ensign, 
pemon, flag, Kc. The size and form are but accidents. 

n fact, it has been made to assume all the varieties of 
which so simple a framework is susceptible, When 
banners are displayed at the same time by persons of 
different classes the size has often borne relation to the 
respective rank of the parties. — The drapery of a ban- 
ner is usually made of the most costly stuffs — velvet 
or silk— but the material most commonly used is a 
kind of soft silk called taffeta. Sometimes it is quite 
plain, and of a uniform color; but they are often 
richly ornamented with tassels and fringes, and gener- 
ally there is wrought upon them some figure or device 
which has reference to the person, the community, or 
the nation by whom the banner is raised, or to the 
purpose or occasion of its being displayed. B. are of 
very early origin. We read of them constantly in the 
Old Testament, as in Num. ii. 2.—The military stand- 
ards of the Romans were essentially different from the 
flags, colors, and ensigns of modern warfare. They 
were carvings in metal or wood; the eagle, or some 
other figure, elevated at the end of a tall lance or pole, 
The forms of thei are known to us by the representa- 
tions of them on medals, or the common coinage of 
that people. The Persian standard described by Sain. 
phon (Anab, i. 10) was a golden or gilded eagle, raised 
on a spear or pole. When Constantine the Great was 
on the eve of a battle with Maxentius, we are told that 
a luminous standard appeared to him in the sky with a 
cross upon it, and this inscription: ‘die hoc signo vin- 
ces — By this sign thou shalt conquer;” and that this 
omen so encouraged Constantine and his soldiers, that 
on the next day they gained a great victory. — Alfred 
the Great captured the celebrated Danish banner called 
the “ Raven’ in $878. — When Waldemar II. of Denmark 
was engaged in a great battle with the Livonians in 
the year 1219, it is said that a sacred banner fell from 
heaven into the midst of his army, and so revived the 
courage of lus troops that they gained a complete vic- 
tory over the Livonians; and, in memory of the event, 
Waldemar instituted an order of knighthood called the 
Dannebrog, or the “Strength of the Danes,” and which 
is still the principal order in Denmark. The great im- 
portance attached to the banner in the Middle Ayes is 
not to be wondered at, when we consider that it was a 
kind of connecting-link between the military and the 
clergy; it was a religious symbol applied to a military 
purpose, and this was the feeling which animated the 
Crusaders and Templars in their great struggle against 
the enemies of Christianity. The contest was then be- 
tween the Crescent and the Cross—between Christ and 
Mahomet. The Knights Templars had a B. called Beau- 
seant, simply divided into black and white; the white 
portion symbolizing peace to their fricuds, the black 
portion evil to their enemies, and their dreaded war- 
ery was “Beanseant!” In the monasteries, B. were 
kept for festivals and great commenmwiati In mod- 
ern days, banners are carried in the proce: s attend- 
ing the testivals of the Roman Catholic Church; they 
are also used as a part of the insignia of friendly so- 
cieties and benevolent clubs, &c — The relation which 
B. bear to other kinds of flags, in their forms and uses, 
will be explained under BANDEROLE; Coors, (Real- 
MENTAL:) NSIGN; FLAG; GUIDON; GONFALON; PEN- 
NANT; PENNON; STANDARD, &c. See ulso ORIFLAMME, and 
Union Jack. 

(Her.) Banner displayed is a B. open and flying. 


Banner. in Hlinois, a township of Fulton co.; pop 
about 1,104, 
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Ban 'ner, in Mississippi, a post-office of Calhoun co. 

Ban’‘ner, in Aansas, a post-oftice of Jackson co. 

Ban’ner, in Wisconsin, u village of Fond du Lac co. 

Banner City, in /daho, a mining village of Boisée 
o0., 35 m. N. N. E. of Idaho city. 

Ban'nered, a. Furnished with, or bearing banners. 
“Shield the strong foes, and rake the bannered shore. — Barlow. 
Ban‘neret, n. Fr. dimin. of banner.) A rank be- 
tween that of knight and baron; a knight created on 

the field of battle. — See KNIGHT-BANNERET. 

Ban'nerol. n. Same as BANDEROLE, q. v. 

Ban'nerville, in Pennsylvania, u village of Snyder co, 

Ban’nock, n. [Gael. bonnoch ; Ir. boinneng.] A cake 
made of barley, oat, rye, or peas meal, baked on a gir- 
dle, or circular iron plate, over the fire; it is a favorite 
article of food in Scotland, and is used also in the N. 
counties of England. 

Bannockburn, (bdn'nok-burn,) a flourishing town of 
Scotland, co. Stirling, on the Bannock, 3 m. S. S. E. of 
Stirling. Manuf. Carpets, woollens, and tartans. Pup. 
abt. 3,000. Near it was fought, 24th June, 1314, the 
great battle between the English, under Edward II., 
and the Scots, under Robert Bruce, which ended in the 
total defeat of the former. The loss of the English was 
estimated at 30,000 men, and that of the Scots at abt. 
8,000. This decisive victory secured the independence 
of Scotland, and established Robert Bruce on the throne. 
At Sauchie Burn, abont 1 m. from B., James III. of 
Scotland was defeated by his own son, afterwards 
James IV. 

Ban’nock City, in Montana Territory, a post-village, 
Sr. of Beaver Head co., about 45 miles W, of Virginia 

ity. 

Ban/nock-fluke, n. A Scotticism for the turbot. 

Banns, n. pl. [See Ban.] (Eng. Law.) A public notice 
or proclamation, made in a church, of the names and 
designations of persons about to be married; the object 
being that those who have objections to the marriage 
may have an opportunity ofstating them. The proclami- 
tion must be made on three successive Sundays during 
the time of the celebration of public worship.— See Man- 
RIAGE. 

Banquet, (bdank’wet,) n. [Fr. banquet, from banque, a 
bank, a bench, a table.] A repast; a feast; a sumptuous 
feast or entertainment; anything delightful. 

(Arch.) Fr. banquette.] The footway of a bridge, when 
raised above the carriage-way.— Gwilt. 

(Man.) A small rod-shaped part of the bridle under the 
eye of the horse. — Bailey. 

—v. a. To treat with a feast or sumptuous entertainment. 

“They were banqueted by the way."— Hayward. 

—v. n. To faresumptuonsly ; to regale one's self with good 
eating and drinking; to feast. 

„The mind shall banquet, though the body pine.”—Shaks. 

Ban’queter, n. A person who banquets; one who 
feasts, or provides a feast. 

Ban queting-house or room. An apartment, 
or spacious room or place, in which banquets are held. 

At the walk's end behold, how raised ou high 
A banquet-howse salutes the southern sky.""—Dryden. 

Banquette, (bang-ket’,) n. Fr.] (Fort.) A step or small 
terrace of earth constructed along the inner side of a 
parapet, for musketeers to stand upon when the parapet 
is too high to fire over. It is usually made about 4 feet 
wide, and raised to within 414 feet of the crest of the 
parapet. 

Banquo. a famous Scottish thane of the 11th cent. In 
conjunction with Macbeth, cousin of Duncan the king, 
he obtained a victory over the Danes, who had landed on 
the Scottish coust. Macbeth, shortly afterwards, vio- 
lently dethroned Duncan, and caused him to be secretly 
assassinated. B., though not an accomplice, was a wit- 
ness of the crime; and being consequently regarded by 
Macbeth with fear and suspicion, the latter invited him 
and his son to supper, and hired assassins tu attack them 
on their return home durin, the darkness of night. B. 
was slain, but the youth made his escape. Shakspeare 
hus interwoven this transaction witn the theme of his 
celebrated tragedy of Macbeth. 

Ban’shee, or Bensute, n. (Gael. beanshith, a fairy, from 
Gael. and Ir. bean, a woman, and Gael. sith ; Ir. stghidh, 
miry.] A supernatural being, supposed by the Irish 
peasantry to give notice to a family of the speedy death 
of some of its members, by wailing a mournful air under 
the windows of the house.— Webster. 

Bantam, an old and decayed town of the island of Javi, 
and, until of late years, one of the most famous trading 
marts in the Further East, belonging tothe Dutch. Lat. 
6° 1 42” S.; Lon, 106° 10 42” E. Its bay, formerly a 
great rendezvous of European shipping, is now choked 
up by eoral reefs. The Dutch abandoned it in 1817 for 
the more elevated station of Serang, or Ceram, 7 m. in- 
land. 

Bantam, n. (Zal.) A variety of the common domestic 
fowl, originally brought from the East Indies, and sup- 
posed to derive its nume from the above town. It is re- 
markable for its small size, being only about 1 pound in 
weight, and for a disposition more courageous and pug- 
nacious than even that of a game-cock. 

Ban‘tam, in Ohio, a post-village of Clermont co. 

Bantam Falls, in Connecticut, a post-office of Litch- 

0 co, 

Ban' ter, v.a. [Probably from Fr. badiner, to be frolic- 
some: to play or joke with. To joke or jest with; to 
play upon; to rally. 

„Shall we, cries one, permit 
His lewd romances, and his bant ring wit.""— Tate. 

~n. A joking or jesting: raillery; pleasantry; good- 
humored sarcasm; as, Part banter, part affection.”— 
Tennyson. 
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Ban' terer, n. One who banters another; a pleasant 
railer; u joker. 

“What opinion have these religious banterers of the divine 
power? — L Estrange. 

Bant ling, n. [Swed. and Goth. pant, a pledge; Icel- 
panir ; Ger. pfand, and ling, an image, an image-pledge. | 
A young child; an infant. Most frequently used in the 
sense o!l illegitimacy. 

“* They seldom let the bantling roar, 
In basket, at a neighbour's door.” — Prior. 

Ban ‘try, a seaport town of Ireland, co. Cork. at the ex- 
tremity of a bay of the same name, 43 in. W. by S. of 
Cork; pop. about 2,700. 

Bantry Bay, a large inlet of the Atlantic. in the S. W. 
extremity of Ireland, co. Cork, between Crow Point on 
the N. and Sheep's Head on the 8. This is one of the 
finest and most capacious harbors in Europe, being about 
25 m. long by from 4 to 6 broad, and having safe anchor- 
age for the largest vessels. Possessing no considerable 
town on its shores, it is, however, but little resorted to by 
shipping. 

Ban’ya, Nacy. See Nagy Banta. 

Banyan Tree, n. (B:t.) The Ficus indica, a species 
of the gen. Ficus, q. v. It is regarded as a sacred tree 
by the Hindoos. Its branches produce long shoots, or 
aérial roots, which descend to the ground and penetrate 
the soil ; so that, in course of time, a single tree becomes 
a vast umbrageous tent, supported by numerous columns. 
No fewer than 350 stems, each equalling in bulk the 
trunk of a large oak, and more than 3,000 smaller ones, 
have been counted in one example, covering a space 
sufficient to contain 7,000 persons. 


Fig. 286. — BANYAN TREE. 

The fruit of the banyan is of a rich scarlet color. and 
about the size of a cherry: it is eaten by the monkeys, 
which live with birds and 
est of branches. The bark 
used by the Hindoo physicians. 
juice of the tree is used to relieve toothache, as an ap- 
plication to the soles of the feet when inflamed, and for 
making birdlime. Ficus elastica, also a native of India, 

yields an inferior kind of caoutchouc. F. sycamorus, 
Sycamore-fig, is said to have yielded the wood from 
ses were made. 

Ban’‘yuls-sur-mer, a town of France, dep. Pyrénées- 
Orientales, with a fishing-port on the Mediterranean, 
near the frontier of Spain. The celebrated wines of Gre- 
nache and Rancio are produced here. Pop. 1,676. 

Baobab. Apbansonta, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, ord. 
Stereuliacee. Adansımia digitata, the baobab-tree, 
the typical species. This is remarkable for its enormous 
size, and for its extraordinary longevity. One specimen 
has been found to have a trunk nearly 100 feet in cir- 
cumference; and the age of this gigantic vegetable is 
probably many thousand years. 
is digitate, branched into finger-like leaflets; hence its 
specific name. The fruit, commonly known as monkey- 
bread or Ethiopian sour-gourd, is a lurge oval capsule, 
containing a starchy pulp. having a slightly acid flavor, 
which forms a wholesome and agreeable article of food. 
Mixed with water, it makes an acid drink, which is 
highly esteemed as a specific in putrid and pestilential 
fevers, and is also employed by the Egyptian doctors in 
dysentery. 
when dried and powdered, they form the condiment 
called lalo, which the Africans mix with their daily food 
asa preventive of excessive perspiration. The bark is 
said to be febrif , and its fibres are used, by the A fri- 
can tribes living in the districts where the baobab flour- 
ishes, for the manufacture of cordage and various articles 
of dress. 

Baphia, (baf'i-a,) n. ( Bot.) A genus of plants, ord. Faba- 
cee. The species B. nitida yields the dye-wood known 
in commerce us bar-wood or cam-wood. 

Baphom’etus, n. The name of the image which the 
Knights-Templars were charged with worshipping, when 
the order was suppressed by Philip IV. of France. It is 
probably a corruption of “ Mahomet,” and the charge 
may have arisen from the circumstance that some of the 
Templars had gone over to the Moslem faith. 

Baptisia, n. (%.) A genus of plants, order Fabacea. 
The Wild Indigo, B. tinctoria, found in dry soil in all the 
States, is a plant with a bluish-green foliage; stem very 
bushy, about 2 feet high; 6 to 12 or more flowers in eac 
raceme; petals yellow; legume about as large as a pea, 
on a long stipe, mostly l-seeded. This plant is used me- 
dicinally; the root and herbage being stated to possess 
antiseptic, sub-astringent, cathartic, and emetic proper- 
ties. It yields a blue dye, resembling, but inferior to, 
INDIGO, q. v. 
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before Christ, and every converted heathen was not only 
circumcised, but also washed, as a symbol of his er 
trance into the new religion, purified from the stains of his 
former life. From this B. of proselytes, however, that of 
St. John differed, because he baptized Jews also, as a nym- 
bol of the necessity of perfect purification from sin. Je- 
sus himself was baptized by John. Christ never baptized, 
but directed his disciples to administer this rite to the con- 
verts, using the following words: “Go ye, therefore, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, ( Matt. xxviii 
19.) In the time of the apostles, the form of the B. was 
very simple. The person to be baptized was dipped ina 
river or vessel, with the words which Christ had ordered, 
and to express more fully his change of character. gener- 
ally adopted anew name. The Greek Church retained this 
custom; but the Western Church adopted, in the 13th 
century, the mode of baptism by sprinkling, which has 
been continued by the Protestants, the Baptists (q. v.) 
only excepted, The introduction of this mode of baptism 
was owing to the great inconvenience which arose from 
the immersion of the whole body in the northern cli- 
mates of Europe. The custom of sprinkling thrice. in 
the administration of the rite, spread with the diffusion 
of the doctrine of the Trinity. Th the first centuries of 
the Christian æra, when, generally speaking, adults only 
joined the new sect, the converted (Catechumens, q. v.) 
were diligently instructed: the power of this sacrament 
to procure perfect remission of sins was taught, and 
while some converts delayed their baptism from a feeling 
of sinfulness not yet removed, others did the same from 
the wish to gratify corrupt desires a little longer, and to 
have their sins forgiven all at once. But the doctrine of 
St. Augustine, that the unbaptized were irrevocably 
damned, changed this delay into haste, and made the 
baptism of children general. The death of a martyr, 
however, who perished while yet a catechumen, was ac- 
counted equally effectual fur salvation with baptism. 
This was called baptisma sanguinis, (baptism of blood.) 
When, in the 5th century, Christianity became more 
firmly established, and the fear of the relapse ot Chris- 
tian proselytes into their former faith, which had so 
often occurred in the period of persecution, diminished, 
the baptism of children became still more general, and 
is now the common custom of Christians, with the ex- 
ception of the Buptists.— As baptism is a sacrament, 
and considered by the Catholics so very efficacious, the 
Roman Church has strictly prohibited the re-baptism of 
baptized heretics, on their conversion to Catholicism. 
Anti-Trinitarians, only, are to be baptized again. Pro- 
testants, of course, acknowledge the validity of the bap- 
tism of other Protestant sects, as well as of that of the 
Catholic Church. The Roman and Greek Catholics con- 
secrate the water of baptism, but Protestants do not. 
Even in the ancient church, every person, when bap- 
tized, was attended by a Christian frieud of the same sex, 
who became responsible for the faith of the new Chris- 
tian, and promised to take care of his spiritual welfare. 
The form still remains, though the promise is not very 
strictly complied with in most cases. After baptism in 
the Catholic Church, the baptized person receives milk 
and honey, as a symbol of his spiritual youth; and the 
spiritual privileges which he acquires as a Christian are 
all indicated by symbols; thus the salt of wisdom is 
given, the garment of innocence is put on, &c. The 
Catholic Church acknowledges three kinds of baptism, 
that of water, fire, and blood, (baptisma fluminis flami- 
nis, sanguinis.) The first is the commou one; the 
second is perfect love of God, connected with a sincere 
and ardent desire to be baptized; the third is the mar- 
tyrdom of a catechumen for the Christian faith. All 
three are equal in their effect. The Roman Church ac 
knowledges, that all persons not baptized are damned, 
even infants; but it does not state what they are to suf- 
fer; for even St. Augustine, the sternest and severest 
preacher of this doctrine, deemed it hard that those who 
had not yet sinned should be damned for eternity in con- 
sequence of the sin of Adam; and he thinks that their 
suffering will be slight. Some scholastic theologians 
have thought that the pain they were to endure would 
consist in separation from God. The Jansenists believed 
in the total damnation of infants not baptized. Dante, 
who so strictly adhered to the dogmas of his church, but 
always retained his sensibility to the feelings of human- 
ity, gives, in the 4th canto of his Inferno, a place to all 
virtuous heathens, and infants not baptized, separate 
from the other part of hell: and it is easily seen with 
what reluctanee he placed them there. — The Friends 
(Quakers) reject all outward B. 
Baptis’/mal, a. [Fr. baptismal.) Pertaining to baptism. 
„When we undertake the baptismal vow.” — Hammond. 
e e adv. In a baptismal manner. 
Baptist, n. [Lat. baptista.) One who baptizes.— John, 
the forerunner of Christ.—One of the sect of Baptisys, . v. 
Bap’'tistery, n. Gr. baptisterion, a large basin or 
bath.] (Arch.) A large building designed for the ad- 
ministration of baptism. In early ages, baptism was 
perfurmed by immersion, and the place used for the pur- 
pose was a pond or stream; but in the middle of the 3d 
century, distinct or insulated houses were erected for the 
ceremony. The B. was an octagon or circular building, 
covered with a cupola roof, and adjacent to the church, 
but not forming a part of it. The most ancient B. is that 
of S. Giovanni in Fonte, at Rome, said to have been 
erected by Constantine the Great. The most celebrated 
are those of Florence and Pisa. This last (see Fig. 169) 
is circular; its diameter is 116 feet; the walls are 8 ft. 
high, and the building is raised on 3 steps, and sur- 
mounted by a dome in the shape of a pear. This dome, 


which is covered with Jead, is intersected by long linea 
of very prominent fretwo-k, terminating in another 
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dome, above which is the statue of St. John. The pro- 
portions of the interior are admirable; 8 granite col- 
umns, placed between 4 piers, decorated with pilasters, 
are arranged round the basement story; these support a 
2d order of piers, similarly arranged, on which rests the 
dome. In the middle of the B. is a large octagonal basin 
of marble, raised on 3 steps. — The most remarkable fea- 
tures of the B. of Florence are the bas-reliefs of its three 
magnificent bronze doors, executed by Andrea of Pisa, 
and Lorenzo Ghiberti. — See Font. 
Baptist'ic, Baptist'ical, a. Pertaining or relating 
to baptisin. 
Baptist’ically, adv. In a baptistical manner. 
Baptists, n. 1 (Ecel. Hist.) The name generically ap- 
plied to several Protestant sects, who deny the validity 
of infant baptism, and require immersion after the ex- 
ample of John the Baptist. With regard to the sub- 
jects, they consider that baptism ought not to be ad- 
ministered to children nor infants at all, nor to adults 
in general, but to those only who profess repentance 
and faith. This they defend from the language of 
Scripture, “ Repent, and be baptized,” &c., and from the 
existence of catechumens in the ancient churches, who 
were instructed before they were baptized. They are 
sometimes called Anti-pedobaptists, to express their 
variance from those who defend infant baptism, and 
who are called Nrdobaptists. The peculiar sentiments 
of this denomination have spread so much among other 
sects, that we find B. equally among Calvinists and Ar- 
minians, Trinitarians, and Unitarians. The B. of all 
descriptions adopt the Independent or Congregational 
form of church government, and all their ecclesiastical 
assemblies disclaim any right to interfere with the con- 
cerns of individual churches. The meetings of the 
members of different congregations are held for the 
of mutual advice, and not for the general gov- 
ernment of the whole body. The Particular B. of Eng- 
land, the B. of Scotland and Ireland, the Associated B. 
of America, and some of the Seventh-day Baptists, are 
Calvinistic. The other classes are Arminian, or at least 
not Calvinistic. All, except some of the Christian So- 
ciety, are Trinitarians. Tho Free-will B., the Christian 
Society, and some of the General B. of England, admit 
of open communion: the other bodies decline communion 
with any Christiaus but B. The principal divisions 
are the Purticular B., who adopt the doctrine of par- 
ticular election. The General B., who profess the 
doctrine of universal redemption. The Associated or 
Regular B. of America, the most numerous denomini- 
tion, who are Congregationalists in church government. 
The Disciples, who reject all symbols of taith except 
the Bible. The Seventh-day B., or Subbatarians, who 
observe the seventh day of the week. The Freewill 
B., who profess the doctrine of free salvation. And the 
Tunkers, who are distinguished for their simplicity of 
dress and manners, and for wearing beards. At an early 
period of the Reformation, the subject of infant baptism 
was discussed. The Anabuplists(q. v.) are not, however, 
to be confounded with the B., by whom their principles 
were expressly disclaimed. The persecution of dis- 
senters, in the reign of Elizabeth, gave rise to the foun- 
dation of the first regular church of this sect, though 
their principles had prevailed much earlier. We may 
date the first public acknowledgment of the B. as dis- 
tinct from the Anabaptists, from their petition to par- 
liament in 1620. In 1623, they are described as carrying 
an external appearance of holiness, as denying the doc- 
trines of predestination, reprobation, &c. It is there- 
fore probable that the B. of that time were General B. 
— The B. have diffused their principles extensively in 
Great Britain and N. America; many of their ministers 
have done good service to the cause of science and litera- 
ture, and both a3 preachers and writers, have taken a 
position of eminence in society.— Next to the Mora- 
vians, the B. were earliest in the field of missions. They 
have been honored to plant churches in many parts of 
continental India, in Ceylon, in the Bihamas, the West 
Indies, Africa, and China. No missionary band has arisen 
in any denomination, within the century, who have sur- 
passed the agents of the Baptist Missionary Society in 
ardent zeal, patient perseverance, and invincible forti- 
tude, in carrying out their Lord's commission to preach 
the gospel to every creature. The names of Carey, Marsh- 
man, Ward, Knibb, and Judson, will be had in grateful 
remembrance by all succeeding generations; and their 
footsteps are now being trod by a long list of missiona- 
ries of all evangelical persuasions. —In the U. States, 
the first institution of the B. was at Providence, R. I., 
in 1639. Their first college was founded in 1764, and 
their first seminary in 1820. — The latest statistics of B., 
1 the several denominations in our country, are as fol- 
OWS : 
— pet 127 Assoc. Church. Tot. num 
r Baptists. ———.: 1,048 23,908 
Pree-will opties ) 150 1,279 arr 
General Baptists, (s0 r ; „ 
associations have united, in 
1868, with the Froe-will B.). 
Anti- Miss Baptists .. 
SMx-Principle Baptists 
Seventh-Day Baptists... mass 
Church of God, (Winebrenne- 
rians). 
Disciples, (Camp! 
Tunkers. 
Mennonites 


4,743 
105,000 
3,000 
7,038 


32,000 
500,000 
20,000 
36,280 


ellit 


For the history of the several sects of B., consult the 
History of all Religims, by W. Burder, revised by Joel 


Parker: published in 1 voi. by F. W. Getz & Co., Phila- 
delphia, 1865; — and the excellent Baptist History, by Dr. 
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J.M.Cramp, published in Philadelphia, by the American 
Baptist Publication Society. 

Bap'tist-town, in New Jersey, a post-village of Ring- 
wood township, in the W. part of Hunterdon co., 8 m. 
W. by N. of Flemington. 

Bap'tist Valley, in Virginia, a village of Tazewell 
county. 

Baptiz'able, g. Susceptible of being baptized. (n.) 

Baptize’, v.a. [Gr. baptizd ; from baptå, to dip in water.] 
To immerse; to dip under water; to sprinkle with 
water ; to administer the sacrament of baptism to. 

Baptize’ment, u. The act of baptism. (u.) 

Baptiz’er, n. He who baptizes, or administers the sa- 
crament of baptism. 

Bar, n. [A. S. beorgan, to protect, to defend, to fortify, 
to secure; W. bar, a bar or bolt; Fr. barre; It. barra.) 
That which guards, defends, or secures; a long piece of 
wood or metal; a cross-beam used for security. — An 
obstacle, obstruction, or barrier; anything which hin- 
ders or prevents. 

“Fatal accidents have set 
A most unhappy Lar between your friendship.” — Rowe, 

—Any tribunal, as, the bar of public opinion. — An en- 
closed place within the lower apartment of a tavern, 
hotel, or coffee-house, where liquors are vended and 
served out to customers. 

(Law.) 1. In a court of justice, an inclosure made 
with a strong partition of timber, 3 or 4 feet high, with 
the view of preventing the persons engaged in the busi- 
ness of the court from being incommoded by the public. 
The term is also applied to the benches where the advo- 
cates are seated: because, anciently, there was a bar 
to separate pleaders from attorneys and others. Those 
who, as advocates or counsellors, appeared as speakers 
in court, were said to be “called to the bar,” that is, 


or persons who stay or attend at the bar of court. 
Hence, the word was applied to the persons who were so 
called, and the advocates were, as a class, called the bar. 
In the U. States, since attorneys as well as counsellors 
appear in court to conduct causes, the members of the 
legal profession, generally, are called the bar.—2. Pris- 
oners being brought for trial to the bar of the criminal 
courts, the practice arose of calling them the “pris 
oners at the bar;” i.e., standing at the bar to plead to 
the indictment. —3. The term bar is similarly applied, 
in the houses of the English Parliament, to the breast- 
high partition which divides from the body of the re- 
spective houses a space near the door, beyond which 
none but the members and clerks are admitted. To 
these bars witnesses and persons who have been ordered 
into custody for breaches of privilege are brought; and 
counsel stand there when admitted to plead before the 
respective houses. The Commons go to the bar of the 
House of Lords, to hear the Queen’s speech at the open- 
ing and close of a session. —4. Pleas in bar, or peremp- 
tory pleas, are founded on some matter tending to im- 
peach the right of action itself, and their effect, conse- 
quently, is to defeat the plaintiff's claim altogether. 
Pleas in bar are subject to various divisions. For, first, 
they comprise the class of general issues, which are de- 
nials (expressed in a particular form by ancient prece- 
dent) of the whole matter in the declaration, or, at leust, 
of the principal fact upon which it is founded: while 
all other pleas in bar are distinguished by the term of 
speciut pleat: All these pleas are governed by particular 
rules of practice; as they involve much legal technicality 
and nicety, they are generally drawn by pleaders or 
barristers. In criminal pleading, a special plea in bar 
goes to the merits of the indictment, and gives u reason 
why the prisoner onght to be discharged from the pros- 
ecution. They are principally of four kinds: a former 
acquittal; a former conviction; a former attainder; or 
a pardon. (See AUTREFOIS ACQUIT, AUTREFOIS CONVICT, 
Convict, ATTAINDER.) —5. In contracts, the term bar is 
applied to an obstacle or opposition. Thus, relationship 
within the prohibited degrees, or the fact that a person 
is already married, is a bar to marriage. 

(Her.) One of the nine honorable charges or figures 
placed upon the field or escutcheon, called ordinaries, 
and consisting of two lines 
drawn across the field. It 
differs from the fess in this: 
the fess occupies a third 

* part of the field, and is con- 
fined to the centre; whereas 
the bar contains only a fifth, 
is not limited to any part, 
and is never borne singly. 
It has two diminutives — the 
closet, which is half the 
width of the bar, and the 
barrule or barrulet, which is 
half the width of the closet. 
Of the closet, there may be 
five in one field, as in fig. 287, 
bnt the barrulet can be 
borne only in couples. Bars- 
gemelles are so called when 
they standin couples. When 
the shield containsa number 
of bars of metal and color alternate, of even number, that 
is called barry of so many pieces; as, barry of six argents 
and gules, 

(Mus.) A perpendicular line drawn through the staff, 
9. v., dividing a piece of music into certain 
equal portions or measures, in order to render 
its execution more easy. The term bar is 
also applied to the quantity contained in any 
such portion; thus, we say a bar of two min- 
ims, of six quavers, &c.; and a bar in com- 


Fig. 287.— ARMORIAL EN- 
SIGNS OF SAXONY, 


called to appear in presence of the court, as barristers, | 
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mon time, in three-eighth time, &c.— Double bars mark a 
conclusion, They are likewise placed at the end of each 
strain; and if accompanied by dots, they indicate that 
the part next the side on which the dots appear is to be 
repeated. 

(Phys. Geog.) A bank opposite the mouth of a river 
which obstructs or bars the entrance of vessels. The 
B. is formed where the rush of the stream is arrested by 
the water of the sea, as the mud and sand suspended 
in the river-water are thus allowed to be deposited. It 
is thus that deltas are formed at the mouths of rivers. 

(Com.) A lump, ingot, or wedge, as of gold or silver, 
from mines, cust in a rough mould and unwrought.— 
The term Bar is also u in African traffic, for a de- 
nomination of price; payment being formerly made to 
negroes almost wholly in bars of iron. 

(Furriery.) The upper part of the gums of a horse, 
between the tusks and grinders, to which the bit is ap- 
plied. — A portion of the hoof of a horse. — Johnson. 

Bar, v.a. To fasten, secure, or defend with a bar or 
bars. — To hinder, obstruct, or prevent; as, the statute 
bars my right. 
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“ When law can do no right, 
Let it be lawful that law can bar no w roug.” — Shaks. 
—To except; to prohibit; to shut out. 
But shut from ev'ry shore, and barr'd from ev'ry ceast.” Dryden. 


—To cross with one or more lines or stripes. 

Bar, a town of European Russia, govt. of Podolia, 48 m. 
N. of Moghilev. It is famous in Polish history from the 
confederation established there in 1768, by Pulaski and 
other Polish nobles hostile to Russia. Pop. about 8,000. 

Bar, a considerable town of Hindostan, pres. of Bengal, 
on the S. bank of the Ganges, 18 m. N.E. of Bahar; Lat. 
25° 28’ N.; Lon. 8° 46’ E. 

Bar, in /ndiana, a township of Daviess co.; pap. abt. 2,200. 

Barab’bas, a noted robber in Christ's time, who was 


imprisoned and awaiting death for the crimes of sedition 
and murder. It was a custom of the Roman government, 
for the sake of conciliating the Jews, to release one Jew- 
ish prisoner, whom they might choose, at the yearly 
Passover. Pilate desired thus to release Jesus, but the 
Jews demanded B. (Malt. xxvii. 16-26.) 

Bar’aboo, in Wisconsin, a township and village, cap. 
of Sauk co., on a river of the same name, 40 m. N.N.W. 
of Madison. 

Baraguay d@’ Hilliers, (bar’a-gai deel’ ye-a,) ACHILLE, 
Count, a marshal of France, was born in Paris, 1795. 
In 1830 he took part in the expedition to Algeria, in 
which his success against the Arabs gained him the con- 
fidence of Louis Philippe’s government, who created him 
a lieutenant-general. lie was, in 1836, appointed to the 


command of the military school of St. Cyr. In 1841, he 
was made governor-general of Algeria. On the fall of 
Lonis Philippe in the revolution of 1848, the Provisional 
Government appointed him to the command of the mil- 
itary division of Besançon. He replaced Changarnier in 
the command of the army of Paris, and concurred iu the 
accomplishment of the coup d'etat on the 2d of Dec., 1851. 
In the war with Russia in 1854, B. was commander-in- 
chief of the Baltic expedition, and for his services re- 
ceived the dignity of marshal of France, and later was 
nominated a senator. He took an active part in the 
campaign of 1859, when France leagued with Sardinia 
to free Italy from Austrian domination. D. 1878. 

Barahat’, a town of Hindostan, cap. of the rajah of 
Gurwal, 48 m. WN. W. of Serinagur. 

Baraitche’, a town und district of Hindostan, prov. of 
Oude, 50 m. N.E. of Lucknow; Lat. 27° 33’ N.; Lon. 81° 
30 E. The district is well-wooded, fertile, and well cul- 
tivated. Many of the old Patan race inhabit this district. 

Burak, the principal river of Cachar, in Farther India. 
It unites with the Brahmapootra, 43 m. from Dacca. 

Ba’rak, the son of Abinoum, tribe of Nuphtali. God 
summoned him, by means of Deborah the prophetess, to 
release Israel from the yoke of Jabin, king of Canaan. 
B. gathered 10,000 men, and the song of Deborah and 
Barak (Judg. v.) chronicles their victory. 

Baralip'ton, n. (Logic.) An imperfect syllogism, 
consisting of two universals and one particular affirma- 
tive proposition. — Crabbe. 

Baran’‘te, AMABLE PROSPER BRUGIÈRE, BARON DE, a 
French historian and statesman, and a member of the 
French Academy, was B. at Riom, in 1782. In 1805, he be- 
came auditor to the Council of State. In 1809, he pub- 
lished, anonymously, a work on The Literature of 
France during the Exghteenth Century, which excited the 
enthusiasm of Madame de Staël, and called forth the 
eulogium of Göthe. In 1822 appeared from his pen 
The Commons and the Aristocracy, nnd subsequently his 
greatest work, The History of the Dukes of Burgundy, 
of the House of Valois, from 1364 to 1477, which has 
placed him among the first of the French historians 
of the day. In 1851, he published a History of the Na- 
tional Convention, &c., and in 1859, a Life Mathieu 
Molé, D. 1866. 

Barata’ria Bay, in the S.E. part of Louisiana, ex- 
tending N. from the Gulf of Mexico, between the par- 
ishes of Jefferson and Plaquemine. This bay is about 
15 m. long by 6 wide. It, and the lagoons branchin 
out of it, were rendered notorious about the years 1810-12 
as being both the head-quarters and rendezvous of the 
celebrated Lafitte and his buccaneers, 

Barb, n. [Fr. barbe; O. F. barbare; Lat. barba, a 
beard.] A beard, or that which resembles it, or grows 
in place of it. 

“The barbel is so called by reason of the bard or wattles at his 
mouth, or under his chaps.” — Isaac Walton. 

—The jags or points which stand backward in an arrow, 
dart, fish-hook, &c.; a spine. 

„Nor less the Spartan fear’d, before he found 
The shining bard appear above the wound. — Pope. 
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(Bot.) pl. Applied to the hairs forked at the apex, 
with the divisions of the fork hooked, or curved back at 
the point. — Lindley. 

(Mil.) The armor of defence worn in ancient times 
by horses, (Fig. 288.) It was generally constructed of 
leather, and studded with spikes of irun.— The accou- 
trements und housings worn by horses in a tourna- 
ment. 

Contracted 
rom Barbary.) 
(Zoöl.) A noble 
breed of horses, 
reared by the 
Moors of Bar- 
bary and Mo- 
rocco, and intro- 
duced into Spain 
during their do- 
minion in that 
country, where, 
however, it has 
been suffered 
to degenerate 
greatly since 
their expulsion. 
The noble race 


Barb 
n Run Fig. 288, — HORSE-ARMOR OF MAXI- 


we commonly MILIAN OF GERMANY. (1500.) 


call barbs, are of rare occurrence even in their own 
country, where the tyranny of the governors holds out 
no inducement to private individuals to rear an animal 
of which they may be deprived without scruple or com- 
pensation by the first man in power who happens to 


fancy it; itis only among the wild nomadic tribes of 


the desert, whose roving habits and inhospitable country 
place them beyond the control of the ordinary powers 
of the state, that this breed exists in perfection. The 
common horse of Barbary is a very inferior animal, 
which, if originally derived from the same source as the 
noble race of barbs, has greatly degenerated. In the 
beauty and symmetry of their forms, however, even the 
latter are far from excelling. Their valuable qualities 
and in these they are perhaps unequalled by any other 
breed in existence, are, — unrivalled speed, surprising 
bottom, abstinence, patience, and endurance under fa- 
tigue, and gentleness of temper. The head of the B. is 
large and clumsy, the neck short and thick, the chest 
broad and powerful, yet the body and legs are so long 
and slender as to resemble those of a greyhound, and 
form a perfect contrast to the rest of the animal. But the 
Moors do not regard the external appearance of their 
horses so much as their temper, speed, and capability to 
endure fatigue; and the animals which possess these 
valuable qualities are cherished with all the kindness 
and attention that ure bestowed on children. Their 
mode of treatment is very different from that practised 
in our country. They are very early accustomed to the 
saddle, are mounted at two years old, and have their 
Manes and tails cropped till the age of six, under the 
supposition that it adds to their strength and „bottom. 
After this period they are never dressed, nor are their 
manes and tails combed ; if dirty, they are washed in the 
next stream, and some Moors are even said to be offended 
by Europeans patting their horses with the palm of the 
hand, from an apprehension of its injuring their cont. 
They are never castrated, nor have the Moors the bad 
taste to seek to improve upon nature by cropping the 
ears and tails of their horses, as is practised by some 
nations; a Mussulman will neither mutilate nor sell 
the skin of “the beast of the Prophet,” the noblest of 
animals. The horses alone are used for the saddle, the 
mares being kept for breeding. Walking and galloping 
are the only paces which these animals are allowed to 
practise; and it is even considered vulgar to trot or 
canter. Generally speaking, the Moors avoid giving 
their horses violent exercise, or overheating them, ex- 
cept upon extraordinary occasions; and among the 
desert tribes, it isonly in their cavalry exercises, such 
as throwing the lance, &c., that their speed is at ull put 
forth. On these occasions, however, they are not 
spared, and it is surprising with what rapidity and pre- 
cision they perform the different evolutions. These, in- 
deed, are not so complicated as the tactics of more 
civilized nations, but they are much more severe upon 
the cattle, and would soon break down the best of our 
European breeds.— H. is also the name ofa dun or black- 
colored pigeon, originally brought from Barbury. 

Barb, v.a. To furnish with barbs, as an arrow, &c.— 
To put armor on a horse; to furnish a horse with ar- 
mor. 

„On barbed ateeda they rode, In proud array, 
Thick as the college of the bees in May. — Dryden. 

Barbaeenn, (barba-sai’na,) a town of Brazil, prov. 
of Minas-Geraes, 125 m. from Rio Janeiro; pop. of town 
and district, 12,000. 

Barbacoas, (bar-ba-ko/as,) a city of Quito, in the pro- 
vince of Esmeraldas, on the coast of the Pacific Ocean, 
120 miles from Quito. Lat. 10 42“ 8.; Lon. 78° 8’ W.— 2. 
A town of South America, in the province of Venezuela, 
at the source of the Tucuyo. — 3. A village in the same 
province, E. of Lake Maracaibo. 

Bar’bacan, Bar’bican, n. Fr. barbacane ; L. Lat. 
barbacana, from Ar. burj,a wall, rampart, tower. ] (Fort.) 
In ancient fortification, a B. was an advanced work, 
which frequently covered the draw-bridge at the en- 
trance of a castle; or, with regard to cities. a tower or 
outwork placed at any important point of the surround- 
ing walls. — The term is likewise applied to an aperture 
made in the wall of a fortress to fire through upon an 
eneiny. Also, to a fort at the entrance of a bridge, or 
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the ontlet of a city, having a double wall with towers. 
Figure 259 represents the strongly embattled gute or 
barbacan, which, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, pro- 
tected the entrance from Southwark to Old London 
Bridge, and was usually garnished with traitors’ heads 
in rich abundance.” 


Fig. 289. — THE GATE OF OLD LONDON BRIDGE, 
(Copied from Visscher's View in 1579.) 


Barba‘dian, n. (Geog.) An inhabitant of, or anything 
pertaining to, Barbadoes.— Eu. Rev. (o.) 


Barba‘does, or Barsapos, the most E. of the Ca- 


ribbee Islands, in the W. Indies; 21 m. long. by 14 
broad. Area, 166 sq. m., or 106,470 acres, most of which 
is under cultivation. Desc. The island lies low, and its 
surface is generally undulating, with the soil rich and 
fertile, producing great quantities of sugar, the staple 
product of the colony. Bridgetown, the capital, is in 
Lat. 18° 4 N., Lon. 59° 377 W. B. has no mountains of 
any great elevation, the loftiest being Mount IIillaby, 
1,145 ft. above sea-level. Prod. Susur, cotton, arrow- 
root, aloes, and ginger. Towns. Besides the capital be- 
fore mentioned, Speights Town, Charlestown, and St. 
James. Com. The exports in 1866 amounted to $6,234,- 
220; imports, $4,940,410. The U. States have, next to 
Great Britain, the greatest share of the trade of the col- 
ony, exporting to it bread-stuffs, rice, lumber, and shin- 
gles. This island is the residence of the governor- 
general of all the British Windward Islands. — B. was 
discovered by the Portuguese at the close of the 15th 
century, and the English established a settlement here 
in 1624. Pop. 152,727. 

Barbadoes 8 Reo MaLpIa MA. 

Barbadoes Gooseberry. Seo PEnEskIA. 

Barbadoes Tar. Sce BITUMEN. 

Bar’bara, St., who suffered martyrdom at Nicomedia, 
in Bithynia, about 236, or, according to other accounts, 
at Heliopolis, in Egypt, about 308, was of good birth, 
and well educated by her father, Dioscorus. To avoid 
disturbance in her studies, he had a tower built for her, 
where she spent her youth in the deepest solitude. 
While in this retirement, she was led, through Origen, 
as is said, to embrace Christianity. Her father, a fanatic 
heathen, learning his daughter's conversion, and fail- 
ing to induce her to renounce Christ, delivered her up 
to the governor, Martianus, to be dealt with by the 
law. Martianus, struck with the intelligence and beauty 
of the maiden, attempted first by arguments to make 
her relinquish Christianity, and when that failed, had 
recourse to the most exquisite tortures. At last the 
blinded father offered himself to strike off his daugh- 
ter’s head. Scarcely was the deed done, when he was 
struck with lightning. Hence St. B. is to this day 
prayed to in storms. For the same reason, she is the 
patron saint of artillery, and her image was at one time 
requently placed on arsenals, powder-magazines, &c.— 
The powder-room in a French ship of war is to this day 
called Sainte-Barbe. — St. B.'s day is the 4th December. 

Bar’bara, n. (Logic.) The first mode of the first figure 
of syllogisms. A syllogism in B. is one whereof all the 
propositions are universal and affirmative: the middle 
term being the subject in the first proposition, and the 
attribute or predicate in the second. 

Barbare’a, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, ord. Brassi- 
cacee. The Winter-cress, B. vulgaris, found in old fields 
and brook-sides in the U. States, has a stem furrowed, 
1 to 2 feet long, branching above; leaves dark-green 
shining, on clasping petioles; yellow flowers, in May, 
on terminal racemes, 

Barba’rian, n. [Lat. barbarus, from Gr. barbaros, 
strange to Greek blood, manners, or language.) (Hist.) 
This term was employed by the Greeks in a negative 
sense, and denoted all persons who were not Grecks. 
At the same time, as the Greeks made much greater ad- 
vances in civilization, and were much superior in natu- 
ral capacity to their neighbors, the word in question 
obtain edan accessory sense of inferiority both in culti- 
vation and in native faculty, At first the Romans were 
included among the barbarians: then barbari signified 
all who were not Romans or Greeks. In the Middle 
Ages, after the fall of the Western empire, it was applied 
to the Teutonic races who overran the countries of west- 
ern Europe, who did not consider it as a term of re- 
proach, since they adopted it themselves, and used it in 
their own codes of law as an appellation of the Ger- 
mans as opposed to the Romans. At a later period it 
was applied, but probably from another derivation, to 
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the Moors, and thus an extensive tract on the north of 
Africa obtained the name of Barbary. (See BARBARY.) 
In modern language, B. means a savage; a man in his 
rude and uncivilized state; also, a cruel, brutal, savage 
man; one without merey or humanity. 

—a. Belonging to savages; rude; uncivilized; cruel; in- 
human; 88 hardin treatment. 

Barbar’ic, a. [Lat. barbaricus.) Of, or from, any bar- 
barous nation. 

»The eastern front was glorious to behold, 
With diamond tlaming and barbarick gold — Pope. 

—Resembling, or relating to, an uncivilized person or 
people; rude; barbarous. 

Bar’barism, n. Fr. barbarisme; Gr. barbarismos.] 
State or quality of barbarians; iguorance; rudeness; 
savagery. 

“ Divers great monarchies have risen from barbarism to civility, 
and fallen again to ruin." — Sir J. Davies. 

—An act of inhumanity; cruelty; barbarity. (R.) 

—An impurity of style or language; an impropriety of 
speech, antagonistic to the true idiomatic quality. 

Barbar’ity, n. The state or manners of a barbarian; 
savagery; cruelty; ferociousness; inhumanity. 

And they did treat him with all the... barbarity e 
nable. '— Lord Clarendon. a 
Bar'barize, v. n. To become barbarous. (n.) 
~ The Roman empire was barbarizing rapidly from the time of 
Trajan." De Quincey. 

To adopt or make use of a foreign or barbarous form 
of speech. 

—v.a. [Fr. barbarizer.] To make barbarous. 

" Hideous changes have barbarized France. — Burke. 

Barba’ro, Francesco, one of the most distinguished 
Italian authors of the 15th century, B. at Venice, 1398. 
He became successively senator, governor of Vicenza, am- 
bassador to Pope Martin V., general in chief at Brescia, 
and headed many embassies to Florence, to the emperor 
Sigismund, and to many other sovereigns; which prove 
that he was as skilful in diplomacy as he was versed in 
literature. His eloquence was something marvellous, 
and many times he harangued the senate, and the troops 
at Brescia; thus inducing the state and the army to de- 
fend for 3 years the walls of that besieged city against 
the superior forces of the Duke of Milan. His best 
work is: On the Choice ve Wife, and the Duties of 
Women, printed in Paris, in 1515. D. 1454. 

Barbarossa, (bar-ba-ros’sa,) ARO, or Horusa, styled 
Barbarossa from his red beard, was the son of a 
Greek, at Mitylene, and by profession a corsair chief. 
In 1516. he assisted Selim, king of Algiers, in driving 
the Spaniards out of that country, and having taken 
possession of the capital, put Selim to death, and 
mounted the throne himself. D. 1518. 

B., KHAIREDDIN, also styled Barbarossa, brother and suc- 
cessor of the preceding, surrendered the sovereignty 
of Algiers to Selim I., Sultan of Turkey, in exchange 
for a force of 2,000 janissaries and the title of Dey. He 
was afterwards appointed capitan pasha or high admi- 
ral of the Turkish fleet, and conquered Tunis, which was 
retaken in 1535, by the Emperor Charles V. In 1538, he 
gained a victory over the imperial fleet under the com- 
mand of Andreas Doria, in the bay of Ambracia. D. 1546. 

Barbaros’sa, see FREDERIC I., EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 

Bar’barons, a. [Lat. barbarus.) In a state of bar- 
barism; ignorant; uncivilized; rude. 

Thou art a Roman; be not barbarous." —Shaks. 

—Cruel; inhuman; brutal. 

„By their barbarous usage, he died within a few days.” 
Lord Clarendon. 

Bar’barously, adv. In the manner of a barbarian; 

in a savage, cruel, or inhuman manner. 


„We barbarously call them blest, 
While swelling coffers break their owners’ rest — Stepney. 


Bar’bareusness, n. Quality or condition of being 
barbarous; barbarism. 

Barbaroux, (bar’ba-roo,) CHARLES JEAN MARIE, B. at 
Marseilles, Mar. 6, 1767. He early distinguished himself 
at the bar of his native city, and establishing a journal 
called the Marseillaise Observer, ably supported therein 
the revolutionary cause. In 1792, he was deputy for the 
department of the Rhone, and joined the Girondin party. 
He it was, who, when the revolution seemed in danger 
from the veto of the king, wrote passionately to Mar- 
seilles for 600 men “who knew how to die”; which 
600 men came to Paris, bringing Rouget de Lisle with 
them, who composed the Murseillaise Hymn on the 
march, To the last, B. was a brave but unsuccessful 
opponent of Robespierre, and finally, in 1793, he es- 
caped to the coast iu the neighborhood of Bordeaux. 
Here, in 1794, he was arrested, when, failing to accom- 
plish suicide, he was, while half dead, guillotined at 
Bordeaux, on the 25th of June of the same year. With 
no great gifts of statecraft, he was one of the few lor 
able characters of the French revolutionary period. 

Bar’bary, the name usually given in modern times to 
that portion of N. Africa which comprises the various 
conntries between the W. frontier of Egypt and the At- 
lantic on the one hand, and the N. border of the Sahara, 
or Great Desert, and the Mediterranean, on the other; 
or between 25° E. and 10° W. Lon., and 25° to 37° N. Lat. 
It consequently inelndes within its limits the empire of 
Morocco and Fez, the French Algeria, and the govern- 
ments of Tunis, Tripoli,and Barca. Under the Roman do- 
minion it was divided into Mauritania Tingitana, corre- 
sponding to Moroccoand Fez; Mauritania Crsariensis, to 
Algiers; Africa Propria, to Tunis: and Cyrenaica and the 
Regia Syrtica, to Tripoli. Its extent may be taken at 
from 650,000 to 700,000 sq. m.: and its population is va- 
riously estimated at from 10,000,000 to 14,000,000. Some 
derive the name B. from barbarus, (see BARBAKIAN;) but 
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it appears to have been derived from the name of its 
ancient inhabitants, usually styled Berbers or Kabyles, 
and should therefore, in strictness, be called Berbery. 
The Arabs call it Maghreb, or the“ Region of the West; ” 
but though this name correctly points out its situation in 
regard to Arabia, it would be incorrect if used by Euro- 
peans. It might properly be called the Region of Atlas, 
Inasmuch asit includes the whole of that great mountain 
chain, with its numerous rumificatious, This designa- 
tion has, in fact, been given to it by some geographers. 
Anciently, this part of Africa was distinguished as being 
the seat of Carthage — that great commercial republic 
that waged a lengthened, doubtful, and desperate contest 
with Rome herself for theempire of the world. After the 
fall of Carthage, it formed an important division of the 
Roman empire. B. had many large and flourishing cities, 
and was long regarded as the principal granary of Rome. 
After being overrun by the Northern barbarians, it was 
subdued by the Saracens; and under their sway acquired 
a lustre and reputation scarcely inferior to that of the 
most brilliant period of its ancient history. But the Sar- 
acenic governments in B. losing their vigor, the entire 
country gradually sunk into the lowest state of barbar- 
ism and degradation. A handful of Turks and renegade 
acquired the control ofits finest provinces, and subjected 
thei to the most brutal and revolting despotism. Being 
unable to contend openly with the powers of Europe, 
they had recourse to a system of piracy and maraud- 
ing; which, though often partially abated, was not en- 
tirely suppressed till the conquest of Algiers by the 

rench.— B. has far more of an European than of an 
African character. Owing to its being pervaded by the 
great chain of Atlas, it has every diversity of surface, 
and is remarkably well watered. The climate is excel- 
lent; and it produces all the grains and fruits of 8. 
Europe in the greatest perfection. In ancient times its 
fertility was such as to be almost proverb »Frumenti 
quantum metit Africa.” Hor, Sat., lib. ji. sat. 3.) — The 
site of the famous gardens of the Hesperides was origi- 
nally placed in Barca; but they were carried further W. 
as the Greeks became better acquainted with the coast, 
and with the riches and capabilities of the country.— 
See ALGERIA; ATLAS (MOUNT); BARCA; BERBERS; UAR- 
THAGe; Fez; Morocco; Tiro; Tuts, &. 

Bar'bary, n. A Barbary horse. — See BARB. 

Bar’bary Ape, n. (Zol) See Macot. 

Barbas’'tio, a town of Spain, prov. Aragon, on the 
river Vero, 28 m. S. E. of Huesca; pop. 6,476. 

Barbate, a. 1 barbatus, from burba, n beard.) ( Bot.) 
Bearded ; bearing tufts, spots, or lines of hair. 

Bar’bated, u. Possessing barbed points. 

Bar’bauld, ANNA LETITIA, an English anthoress, sister 
of Dr. John Aikin, q. v., B. 1743. She was the writer of 
many poetical works and hymns which have enjoyed a 
wide reputation. As a writer of books for children she 
was very popular; D. 9th Mar., 1825. Her life has been 
written by Lucy Aikin, q. v., and prefixed to the collec- 
tion of the Works of A. L. Barbauld, 2 vol., London, 1825, 

Barbazan’, ARNAULD GUILHEM, Sire De, a French cap- 
tain, who was distinguished by Charles VI, with the title 
of Chevalier Sans Reproche, and by Charles VILL with 
that of Restauruteur du Royaume et de la Gouronne de 
France; B. about the end of the l4th century. He earned 
the former of his titles while yet young, by his success- 
ful defence of the national honor in a combat fought in 
1404, between six French and six English knights, before 
the castle of Montendre; and the latter designation he 
nequired by his extraordinary exertions on the side of 
the Dauphin, at a time when the cause of native rovalty, 

werless in presence of the Anglo-Burgundian league, 
vousted few adherents. He was killed at Bullegueville, 
in 1432. 

Barbe, n. See Barn. 

Barbecue, n. [Prom Fr. barbe-2-quene, i. e. from snout 
to tail.) An ox, sheep, hog, or other large animal roasted 
entire.—A large entertainment assembled in the open 
air, at which whole animals are roasted and eaten, aloug 
with other viands. 

—v.a. To dress and roast an animal whole; which is per- 
formed by splitting the carcass throngh to the backbone, 
and then laying it flat upon a large gridiron, raised about 
two feet over a charcoal fire. 


“ Oldfield, with more than harpy throat endued, 
Cries, ‘Send me, gods, a whole hog barbecued.’ "— Pope. 


Barbed, p.a. [See BAun.] Jagged with hooks or points; 
armed as a war-horse. 

Bar’bel, n. [Fr. barbel; Dut. barbeel, from Lat. barba, a 
beard} (Zoil.) The Barbus vulgaris, a fresh-water 
malacopterygious fish, usually frequenting the deep and 
still parts of rivers, swimming with great strength and 
rapidity, and living not only on aquatic plants, worms, 
&c., but occasionally by preying on small Ashes. It is 
said to receive its name from the barbs or wattles at- 
tached about its mouth, by Which appendages it is readily 
distingnished. The section of its body forms an elongut- 
ed ellipse; its scales are small, its head smooth; its eyes 
large and contiguous to the nostrils, and the lateral line 
straight and nearly parallel to the back. Its pectoral 
fins ure of a pale brown color; its ventral and anal, 
tipped with yellow; the tail is slightly bifurcated, and 
of a deep purple, and the general color of the scales is 
pale gold, edged with black on the back and sides, and 
silvery-white on the belly. The dorsal fin is armed with 
a strong serrated spine, with which it sometimes inflicts 
dangerons wounds on the hands of the fishermen, and 
does considerable damage to their nets. It is sometimes | 
found to weigh from 9 to 20 pounds, and to measure 3| 
feet in length. The flesh of the B. is very coarse and 
unsavory; the fish, consequently, is held in little esti- 
mation, except as affording sport for the angler. 
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(Farriery.) Knots of superfluous flesh in the mouth of 
a horse; barbles, — Johnson. 

Bar’bellate, a. [Lat. barba, a beard.] (Bot.) Beset 
with short and stiff hairs, like the puppus of Liatris spi- 
cata, & c. 

Barbel'lulate, a. 
LATE, J. v. 

Barbé-Marbois, (barl'marb-waw,) FRAN IS, COMTE 
AND MARQUIS Deu French diplomatist and literateur, u. 
1745. He filled many high offices of state under Louis 
XVI, Napoleon, Louis XVIII. and Charles X.,and during 
a part of the reign of Louis Philippe. lle was the au- 
thor of Cumplot d' Arnold et de Sir Henri Clinton contre 
les Etats Unis d' Amerique, &c. D. 1557. 

Barber, n. pe barbier, from Lat. barba, a beard ; 
Ger. barbier; Pers. barbr.) One who shaves beards, and 
dresses hair. 

By whose decrees, our sinful souls to save, 

No Sunday taukards fuam, uo burbers save." — Byron. 

(Hist.) The occupation of barber is an institution of 
civilized lite, and is only Known among those nations 
that have made a certain progress in civilization. It is 
referred to by the prophet Ezekiel; “aud thou, son of 
man, take thee a barber's razor, aud cause it to pass upon 
thine head and upon thy beard.” (Ezek. v. I.) We do not 
read of Boat Rome till about the year 454 of the city; 
but there, us elsewhere, when once introduced, they be- 
came men of great notoriety, and their shops were the 
resort of all the loungers and newsmongers in the ci 
lence they are alluded to by Horace as most accu ) 
informed in all the minute history both of families and 
of the state. But in early times, the operations of the 
B. were not confined, as now, to shaving, hair-dressing, 
and the making of wigs; but included the dressing of 
wounds, blood-letting, and other surgical operations 
It seems that in all countries the art of surgery and the 
art of shaving went hand in hand. The title of B -chi- 
rurgeon,or B.-surygeou, was generally applied to barbers, 
The B. of London were first incorporated by Edward 1 
in 1461, and at that tir s the only persons who prac- 
tised surgery. The bar and the surgeons were sep- 
arated, and made two distinct corporations; in France, 
in the time of Louis XIV., and in England in 1745. The 
sign of the B.-chirurgeon consisted of a striped pole from 
which was suspended a basin; the fillet round the pole 
indicating the riband or bandage twisted round the arm 
previous to blood-letting, and the basin the vessel for 
receiving the blood. This sign has been generally re- 
tained by the modern B. In our country, nevertheless, 
it is only occasionally that the basin may be seen hang- 
ing at the door of an old barber's shop. The character of 
the B. is amusingly illustrated in one of the tales of the 
Arabian Nights Entertainments, and has been immortal- 
ized by Beaumarchais, Mozart, and Rossini, under the 
name of Figaro, 

Bar’ber, v.a. To shave beards and dress hair. 

Our courteons Antony, 

Being barber d ten times o'er, goes to the feast.""— Shaka, 
Barber, in Minnesota, a post-office of Faribault co. 
Barber-chirurgeon, u. See BARBER. 
Bar’berry-tree, n. (#ol.) See BERDEKIS. 
Bar'ber's, in California, a village of Sutter co., about 

18 m. W N.W. of Marysville. 

Bar’ber’s Mills, iu Jidiana, a post-office of Wells co. 

Bar’ber-sur’geon, n. One who joins the practice of 
surgery to the trade of a barber; a low practitioner of 
surgery. — See BARIER, 

| Bar’bersville, or BAR'BOURSVILLE, in Indiana, a post- 
village of Jefferson co., 14 m. N. N. E. of Madison. 

Barbès, (bur haiz,) ARMAND, a French politician and 
revolutionist, B. in the island of Guadaloupe, in 1810. 
At an early age he was brought to France, and in 1830 
went to Paris to attend the law classes, where he had an 
opportunity of manifesting his political opinions at that 
period of public excitement. He had inherited some 
fortune from his father, and he thus had ample leisure 
to devote hisattention to the formation of secret societies. 
During the whole reign of Louis Philippe he was con- 
stantly engaged in conspiracies. In consequence of an 
unsuccesstul attempt to overthrow the government, he 
was condemned to death, a sentence which was com- 
muted to perpetual confinement. The revolution of 1845 
restored B. to liberty. He then founded a club, which 
took his name, in which the doctrines of socialisin were 
superadded to republicanism. The name of “ Barbès” 
svunded in the ears of the people like the tocsin against 
monarchy and the bourgeoisie. After the insurrection 
of May, 1849, B. was sentenced to “deportation.” In 
1854, he was again set at liberty, and left France a vol- 
untary exile. D. 1870. 

Barbesieux’, Louis FRANÇOIS LE TELLIER, MARQUIS DE, 
minister of Louis XIV., B. at Paris, 1608. As u states- 
man he was not without talents, but he allowed himself 
to be engrossed by his pleasures, to the neglect of public 
business. D. 1701. 

Barbet, n. [Fr.] (Zoöl.) The French name for the 
Poopl Do v.— A family of birds, order Scansores, or 
Climbers, including the genera Bucco, Pagonias, and Tu- 
matia. They are distinguished by their large conical 
beak, and by being bearded (whence the name) with five 
tufts of stiff bristles, directed forwards. They inhabit 
Java, Sumatra, &c., and flutter about in all positions on 
the trunks und among the branches of trees, in search 
of insects or their larvee, on which they feed. The plu- 
mage of some of the species is very brilliant. 

A genus of APHIS, q. v. 

Barbette, (ar- hel.) n. [Fr.] (Hirt) An earthen ter- 
race inside the parapet of a rampart, serving as a plat- 
form tor heavy guns; it has such an elevation that the 
guns may be fired over the erest of the parapet instead 


(Bot.) A diminutive of BARBEL- 
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of through the embrasures, to give them a freer scope 
by swivelling around into different directions. 

Barbezieux, (lar'be/-se-ui’,) a town of France, dep. 
Charente, cap. of an arroud., 21 m. S. W. of Angoulême, 
It is well built, and has some manufactures. ‘The cha- 
pons trujfés of B. ure highly esteemed. Pop. 4,265, 

Bar’bican, n. ( Fort.) See Barwacan. 

Bar bier, Avouste, a French poet, born at Lorient, 
1805. He made himself known by a little volume of 
poetry, entitled Jumbes. Those verses, published after 
the revolution of 1830, were remarkable for their energy, 
and accepted as a true expression of the popular feeling 
at that time. After this splendid effort, B. fuled in every- 
thing he attempted. He is emphatically the man of one 
book; but such as he is, he will be remembered when 
the manufacturers of whole libraries will sleep unnoticed 
in the shroud of obscurity. He was elected member of 
the French Academy in May, 1869. 

Bar’biton, n. [Gr.] ( Mus.) A musical instrument of 
ancient Greece, resembling a lyre. 

Bar’ble, n. See BARBEL. 

Barbosa, DUARTE, B. at Lisbon in 1480. He travelled 
all through India, visited the Molucca Islands, and was 
Mayellan’s companion and historiographer in his circum- 
navigation of the globe. He was murdered by the na- 
tives of the island ot Zebu in the year 1521. 

Bar’botine, n. (Chem.) A vegetable product from the 
Levant und India, consisting of wax, bitter extract, 
earthy and gummy matter. 


Barbour, Joux, an eminent Scottish poet, B. about 


1320. He is now principally remembered for his work 
entitled Whe Book of the Gestes of hing Robert the Bruce. 
D, 1395. 

Barbour, in Alabama. an E.S. E. county, having an 
area of 520 sy. m. On the E. it is bounded by the Chat- 
tahoochee river (navigable for steamers), und it ts also 
watered by Pea River. It has a varied surface, with 
a generally fertile soil, here and there covered with 
piue forests. Cup. Clayton. Pup. (1880) 34,026. 

—A post-oflice of Choctaw co. 

Barbour, in W. Virginia. a northern county. Area, 
530 sq. m. Itis traversed by Tygurts Valley River, an 
offshoot of the Monongahela, and also by Buchanan 
River and Elk Creek. Surface, generally mountainous. 
Soil, fertile, with excellent pastures. It was formed in 
1543 from the counties of Harrison, Lewis, and Randolph. 
Cap. Philippi. Pip. (1880) 11,870 

Bar bour's Mills, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Lycoming co. 

Bar’boursville, iu Indiana. See BARBERSVILLE. 


Bar’boursville, in Aentucky, a township and post- 
village, cap. of Knox co., on the Cumberland river, 122 
m. E.S.E. «i Frankfort. Coal aud iron are abundant ip 
the neighborhood. 

Bar’boursville, in New Fork, a village of Delaware 
co., about 30 m. E. of Binghamton. 

Bar’boursville, in Virginia, a village of Greene co., 
76 m. N.W. of Richmond. 

Bar'boursville, in W. Virginia, a village, cap. of 
Cabell co., on the Guyandotte river, 7 m. from its con- 
fluence with the Ohio, und 852 W.N.W. of Richmond. 
Pop 1128. 

Barbuda, (bar-bov/da,) one of the Caribbean islands jn 
the West Iudies, belonging to the Leeward group; Lat. 
17° 47’ N; Lou. 62° 2’ W. zt. 15 miles long and 
8 broad. Area, about 75 sq.m. Desc. Low, level, well 
covered with woods, and generally fertile. Prod. Cotton, 
corn. pepper, and tobacco. Fop. 1,600. 

Bar’bule, n. [Lat. barbula, trom burba, a beard.] A 
very minute barb or beard. 

Barby, (Care.) a town of Prussian Saxony, on the 
Elbe, 14 m. from Magdeburg. 4%. 7,211. 

Bar’ea, a country of N. Africa, on the S. coast of the 
Mediterranean, between Tripoli and Egypt, and forming 
the E. division of the regency of Tripoli; Lat. between 
30° and 339 N.; Lon. between 20° and 25° E. Exi ubout 
500 m. trom N. to X., with a breadth of about 400 from 
E. to W. Desc. Formerly this country was believed to 
be nothing more than a barren desert, inhabited only by 
wandering Arabs; but it is now found to contain much 
excellent pasturage, more especially in the N. and E. 
The vegetable productions are the palm, the pine, the 
date, the olive, and the fig. There are, properly sprak- 
ing, no rivers, but only streams, which are quite dry in 
the hot season, and generally lost in the sands of the 
Libyan desert, p. estimated about 1,000,000, consist- 
ing of Bedouin Arabs, with a few Jews and other 
torcigners in the towns. This country was the seat of 
the ancient five Greek cities, Arsinoe, Barca, Berenice, 
Apollonia, and Cyrene; all of which have passed into 
decay, save Berenice, which is now called Bengazi. 

Barcarolle. (larka-rdl,) n. [Fr., from It. barcaruol, a 
boatman.) (Mus.) A song or n y sung by the gondo- 
liers of Venice. Though these airs are composed tor the 
common people, and often by the gondoliers themselves, 
yet they so wbound in melody, that there is not a musi- 
cian in all Italy who does not pique himself on knowing 
aud being able to sing some of them. The words of 
these B. are commonly more than natural, partaking of 
the language employed in the conversation of those who 
sing them; but such as like n faithful representation of 
the manners of a people, and have any taste for the Ve- 
netien dialect, become passionately fond both of the 
poetry and music of these popular songs. La Biondina 
tn Gendoletia, and O PFescutor dell’ onde, are pleasing 
specimens of this species of song. — See GONDOLIER. 

—A piece of instrumental music tur a guitar, composed in 
imitation of a gondolier’s song. 

Barcelo’na, a city and seaport of Spain, on the Medi- 
terranean, cap. of the prov. of Catalonia, on the edge of a 


fruitful plain between the rivers Besus and Llobregat, a$ 
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the foot of Monjouich (Mons Jovis), 315 m. E.NE. of 
Madrid, and 194 N.E. of Valencia. It is divided into 
nearly two equal parts by a large strait called the Ram- 
bla, and has for its principal edifice a cathedral, which 
occupies the highest part of the old town. The harbor, 
though very spacious, is difficult of entrance. There are 
academics for Jurisprudence, practical medicine, natural 
philosophy, history, the fine arts, anl several libraries, 
one of which is rich in MSS. of Catalonia and Aragon. 
chm. H. is distinguished from any other Spanish town 
by the active and enterprising spirit of its inhabitants; 
its commerce is extensive, and carried on with all modern 
improvements. Manf. Leather, lace, silks, woollens. 
cottons, and jewelry. Exp. Iron, copper, arms, cork, 
silks, soap, piper, ribbons, laces, hats, shell-frait, and 
brandies. Ip. Timber, hides, horns, wax, stock-fish, 
hemp, sugar, coffee, cocoa, and other colonial ods. 
Lat, 41° F, T” N.; Lon. 2° 9°57" E. The foundation of 
this ancient city is assigned by tradition to as early a 
period as 400 years before the buildi 
car Barcas, the Curthaginian, is said to have restored 
it s, 6. 200; and from him it received the name of Bar- 
cing. Tho Carthaginians were expelled u. c. 206; and it 
belonged to Rome from B. g. 146 until a.p. 411, when it 
was taken by the Goths. The Moors captured it in 718, 
and Charlemagne in 801. In 1137 it was annexed to 
Aragon. It became a great centre of commerce in the 
15th century; and the first bank of exchange and de- 
posit in Europe was established here in 1401. B. bas 
since that period sustained several sieges. The French 
took it on the Tth Ang., 1697; it was restored by the 


treaty of Ryswick, and again taken on the 9th Oct., 1705;) 


by the Earl of Peterborough on the 13th Sept., 1706; and 

15 the Duke of Berwick, after a long siege, I2th Sept, 

1714. The French captured it on their invasion of Spain, 
28th Feb., 1808. An insurrection occurred here on the 
13th Nov., 1842, and the city surrendered 3d Dec., 1842, 
after a bombardment by the regent Gen. Espartero. 
Pop, in 1878, 231,161. 

Barcelona. in New York, a ar of Westfield 
township, Chaatangna co, on Lake Erie, at the mouth 
of Chautauqua Creek, 57 m. S. W. of Buffalo. 

Barcelona, New, a suport of Venezuela, S. Amer- 
ica, at the mouth of the Neveri, about 2 m. from the Carib- 
bean Sea. Lat.10° 10’ N.; Lon. 64° 47’ W. It is neither 
handsomely nor agreeably constructed, and the great 
number of hogs which are fed in the city also contribute 
to engender filth and disease, Its chief exports ure 
horses and cattle. IVp. about 16,000. 

Barcelone'ta, a town of Venezuela, S. America, on 
the Paragun, 100 m. S. S. E. of Angostura. 

Bar'elay, ANR, an English poet of the 15th cen- 
tury, chiefly known by his famous poem, The Shyp of 
Folys of the Worlde, partly a translation, and party an 
imitation of the German Narrenschiff, by Brandt. It is 
only interesting as showing the manners and customs of 
the times satirized. 

Barclay, Ronzur, n. at Gordonstown, Scotland, 1648. 
He early adopted the doctrines of Quakerism, joined the 
Society, and became very zealous in propagating as well 
as defending their tenets in England, and on the conti- 
nent of Europe. In 1676, he visited Holland and Ger- 
many, where he became acquainted with Elisabeth, Prin- 
cess Palatine of the Rhine, who continued to be a warm 

friend to B. and his co-religionists ever after, In the 
same year he published his celebrated “Apology,” under 
the title of Theologia Vere Christiane: Apologia, $to. 
Amsterdam. It was translated into English by himself, 
and published in 1678. It has gone through many 
editions, aud been translated into must of the European 
languages. Written with much ability, with clearness 
of reasoning and perspicuity of expression, it also shows 

eat ingennity in the advocacy of unpopular opinions. 

n 1677 he again visited Holland, in company with Wil- 

liam Penn and George Fox. In 1682, he was appointed 

vernor of New Jersey, with liberty of appointing a 
leputy. That colony he never visited. D. 1690. 

Bar'ciay, in Jowa, a post-township of Black Hawk co., 
7 m. E. of Waterl 

Bar'clay, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Bradford 
c, 10 m. S. W. of Towanda. 

Bar'clayans, n. (Ecel. Hist.) See BERRANS. 

Barclay de Tolly, Mica wu Prixce, a celebrated 
Russian military commander, of Scottish descent, b. in 
Livonia in 1755. Iie commenced his wilitury career in 
the mp AER against the Turks, the Swedes, and the 
Polea, e was wounded at Eylan, when he was made 
lieutenant-general. In March, 1808, he surprised the 
Swedes at Umea, by a march of two days over the ice 
which covered the Gulfof Bothnia. He was made gov- 
ernor-general of Finland, and in 1809, appointed minister 
of war. Ile was author of the plan of operations which 
was followed with signal advantage by the Rusinn army 
in the campaign of 1812. After the battle of Bautzen, 
26th May, isi, B. was appointed commander-in-chief 
of the Prusso-Russian army; and noder him Wittgen- 
stein commanded the Russians; Blücher the Prussians; 
and the Grand-Duke Constantine the Imperial Guard. 
On the day the allies entered Paris he was created general- 
field-marshal. D. 1818. 

Bar'claysville, in North Carolina, a post-office of 
Harnett co. 

Barcok'heba, or Bircor'reas, (“Son of n star,”) a 
famons Jewish impostor, whose real name was Simron, 
aml who lived in the 2d century A. v. After the destruc- 
tion of Jerusnlem by Titus, the Jows, at different periods, 
sought to regain their independence; and B., seeing his 
countrymen still impatient of the Roman yoke, resolved 
tonttempt theiremancipation, With this view he songbt 
to sonmi the dispositions of his co-religionists of Egypt. 


| Musupotumia, Greece, Italy, aud Gaul, aud sent iorth 


of Rome. Hamil- 
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emissaries, who travelled over all the provinces of the 
Roman empire. When all was ready, B. solemnly an- 
nounced himself as king and Messiah, aud seized by sur- 
prise on many fortified places, All who refused to sub- 
mit to him, particularly the Christians, were put to death. 
When the great success which at first attended his enter- 
prise became known, great numbers of Jews, from all 
parts of the world, hastened to join his standard; and 
so formidable did this revolt become, that Julius Severus, 
general of the armies of the Emperor Adrian, and ove 
of the greatest captains of the age, was compelled to act 
with extreme caution, and to content himself with sur- 
prising such detached bodies of the enemy as happened 
to be off their guard. Soon, however, the superior dis- 
cipline of the Romans prevailed. The Jewish army, shut 
up in the fortress of bar, succumbed ander fatigue 
and famine; B. perished miserably, and all his followers 
were massacred or reduced toslavery. From this period 
may be dated the entire dispersion of the race of Israel 
over the face of the earth. This war cost the conquerors 


mnch blood. It lasted for 5 years, and did not terminate 

| till the year 136. 

Bur con. n. II. bercone, from barca, a bark.] A vessel 
built to carry freight, much used in the Mediterranean. 

Bard, n. (Guel. burd; W. bardd, n priest, a philosopher, 
a teacher; more cépecially a poet, from bar, the top, the 
summit.) The mune ander which were known the poets 
of the Celtic tribes, who, in battle, raised the war-cry, 
and in peace sang theexpluits of their heroes, celebrated 
the attributes of their goda, and chronicled the history 
of their pation. Originally spread over the greater part 
of western Europe, they seem to have been the heralds, 
the priests, and the lawgivers of the free barbarians, who 
first occupied its ancient forests, until, by the gradual | 
progress of southern civilization and despotism, the 
were driven back into the fastnesses of Wales, Ireland, 
and Scotland, where the last echoes of their harps have 
long since died away, Their early history is uncertain. 
Diodorus (Lib. v. 31.) tells us, that the Celts had bards, 
who sang to mu instruments; and Strabo (Lib. iv.) 
testifies that tuy were treated with respect approaching 
to veneration. The passage of Tacitus (Germ. 7.) is n 
doubtfal reading. Heyne does not venture to decide 
whether it is burditus, ns some who explain it to mean 
bard's song, waintain; or baritus, which, according tw 
Adelung. is the true reading, and signifies merely war- 
ery. The first Welsh bards, of whom anything is extant, 
are Taliesin, Aneuriu, and Llywarch, of the 6th century; 
but their language is imperfectly understood. From the 
days of these monarchs of the bards, we have nothing 
further till the middle of the 10th century, when the 
reputation of the order was increased under the auspices 
of Howel Dda. A code of laws was framed by that prince, 
to regulate their duties and fix their privileges. They 
were distributed into three classes, with a fixed allow- 
ance; of rank were established, and prize-contests 
instituted. Their order was frequently honored by the 
admission of princes, among whom was Llewellyn, last 
king of Wales. The Welsh, kept in awe us they were by 
the Romans, harassed by the Saxons, and eternally jeah 
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poetry in keeping alive the ideas of military valor and 
of aucient glory amoug the people, Edward I. is suid to 
have collected all the Welsh bards, and caused them to 
be hanged, by martial law, as stirrers up of sedition, On 
this incident is founded Gray's well-known ode, The 
Bard, We, however, find them existing at a much later 
period, but confining themselves to the humble task of 
compiling private genealogies. But little is known of 
the music and measures of the bards; their prosody de- 
ded much on alliteration; their instruments were the 
„the pipe, and the crwth, or lute. The bardic insti- 
tution of the Irish bears a strong affinity to that of the 
Welsh. The genealogical sonnets of the Irish bards are 
still the chief foundations of the ancieut history of Ire- 
land. Their songs are strongly marked with the traces 
of Scaldic imagination, which still appears among the 
“ tule-tellers,” a sort of poetical historians, supposed to 
be the descendants of the bards, There waa, also, evidently 
a connection of the Welsh with Armorica. Hence, in 
the early French romances, we often find the scene laid 
in Wales; and on the other band, many fictions have 
ssed from the Troubadours into the tales of the Welsh, 
n the Highlands of Scotland, there are considerable 
remains of many of the compositions of their old barda 
still preserved, the most celebrated of which are the 
poems of Ossian, q. v. Many of the finest old banlic 
remains may be found in the Mabinogion of Lady C. 
Guest, (London, 1850.) — See EISTEDDFOD. 
—In modern parlance; a poet. 
“Nor know we when to spare, or where to strike, 
Our bards and censors are so much alike.”—Ayron. 
2 barde; Icel. bardi, a shield.) (Antig.) A horse's 
efensive armor, 
(Cookery.) A strip of bacon used in larding meat while 
roasting. 

Bard, Samvtt,an American physician, B. at Philadelphia, 
on lst April, 1742, He studied medicine at London and 
Edinburgh, where he received his M.D, degree in 1765. 
On his return to his native country, he founded at New 
York a school of medicine, a public library, and a hos- 
pital for the use of the pupils. Among the latter was 
the illustrious Washington, In 1813, he was nominated 
President of the College of Burgeons at New York. D. 
2ith May, 1821. 

n. (Fr. bardache ; It. bardascia, from Ar. bare 
dadj,a sava captive.) A Loy kept for an unnatural pur 

Bard’ed, a. (Antiq.) Wearing defensive armor: as 
barded horses. — Hollinshed, 

(Her.) Richly caparisoned; as, “ barded, and richly 
trapped.” — Stow. 

Bardesanists, (bar-de’sa-nists,) n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) A 
Christian sect which flourished in Mesopotamia, from 
4. b. 161 to 180. They were the followers of 
of Edessa, who at one time advocated the tenets of Val- 
entinus, the Egyptian, though he afterwards abjured 
them. Mosheim contends against this view, di 
that Bardesunes admitted two principles, like the Mani- 
chwans. His followers denied the Incarnation and the 
Resurrection, and continued to exist as late as the öth 
century. 

Bard ie, a. Belonging, or relating to bards, or their 
poetry. 

Bardiglione, n. (chem.) A blue variety of anhydrous 
sulphate of — for ornamental purposes. 

Bard ish, a. t which pertains to, or is composed 
by, a burd or bards; as, “bardish impostures.” — Selden. 

Bardem, n. Bardic science; the learning and maxims 
0 1 

Bard ling, n. A little or inferior bard. (n) 

Bard ol in Jilinvis, a post-village of McDonough 
co., 67 m. N.E. of Quincy. 

Bard’sey, a small island of N. Wales, in the Irish Sea, 
near the N, point of Bay, co. Carnarvon. Lat. 
62° 45 N, Lon. 4° 40' W. It is accessible only on the 
B.E. side, where there is a small, well-sheltered harbor 
for small vessels. It owes its present name from having 
been the last refuge of the Welsh bards. 

Bardstown, or — — in Kentucky. a post- 
town and cap, of Nelson co., 40 m. S. E of Louisville, 
and 50 m. S. W. of Frankfort. It is a handsome and pros- 


perous place. * (1880) 3.878. 
Bards'town Junction, in Kentucky, a post-office 
Bare, a. [A. S. bar or ber; Icel. ber; Heb, bar, to 


Fig. 290. — A WELSH BARD, (11th century.) 


ons of the attacks, the encroachments, and the neighbor- 
hood of aliens, were, on this account, attached to their 
Celtic manners. This situation and these cirenmstances 
inspired them with a proud and obstinate determination 
to maintain a national distinction, and preserve their 


ancient usages, among which the bardic profession was s) 
eminent, Sensible of the influence of their traditional 


of Bullitt co, 
to make evident.) Naked; without clothes or 
N expanse. — Uncovered out of respect; as, 


“Though the lords used to be covered whilst the commons 
were bare. Lord Clarendon. 


—Plain; simple; without ornament; unpolished. (u.) 
* Yot was their manners then but bare and plain.”— Spenser, 
—Poor; empty; unfurnished; indigent. 
“ Even from a bare treasury.” — Dryden. 
—Threadbare; much worn. 
ee Se pa by Seeks are n 


Mere; unaccompanied; alone. 
“It was a Bore petition of a state ae 
To one whom they had puulsbed. — Sas. i 
—Raw; excoriated; as, a bare wound. . 
—n, Substance; surface; body. (R.) y 
—v.a. To lay open; to strip off n covering; to make naked 
M The turtle on the baréd branch, 
Laments the wounds that death did launch.” — Spenser. 
Bare, the old preterite of bear; now written bore. 
Bare’bone, u. From bare and bone.) One so lean that 
the bones appear; a thin, attenuated person. 
* Here cumes lean Jack, bere comes barebone, '—Shaks. 


bare- 
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Barebone, or Ban’sonz, PnAISE-Gop, a member of 
the legislative body assembled by Cromwell in 1653, 
after the dissolution of the Long Parliament. The royal- 
ists facetiously distinguished him by calling the conven- 
tion Barebone’s Parliament At the time when General 
Monk was in London, B. headed the mob who presented 
a petition to parliament, against the recall of Charles IT. 
— It is said that there were three brothers of this tamily, 
each of whom had a sentence to his name, viz: * Praise- 
God Barebone;” “ Christ-came-into - the-world-to-save 
Barebone,” and “If-Christ-had-not-died-thou-hadst-been- 
damned Barebone.” The parent of this hopeful family 
could scarcely have carried his fanaticism further in 
christening his children. 

Bare’boned, a. So lean that the bones are visible. 

Bare’ faced, a. With the face bare or uncovered. 

“Your French crowns have no hair at all, and then you will 
play barefaced."'— Shaks. 

—Shameless; impudent; glaring. 

It is most certain, that barefaced bawdry is the poorest pre- 
tence to wit imaginable.” — Dryden. 

Bare'facedly, adv. Openly; shamefully; without re- 
serve or disguise. 

„Though only some profligate wretches own it too eee, 
cke. 
Bare facedness, n. Effrontery; assurance; audacity. 
Barefoot, a. With the feet bare; having on neither 

shoes nor stoc! 

(keel. Hist.) Au appellation given to certain monks 
and nuns, who abstain from wearing any covering ou 
the feet, or who, instead of shoes, wear only sandals, 
They do not constitute » separate order in the Roman 
Catholic Church, but are to be found asa higher grade of 
ascetics among must of the orders of Carmelites, Fran- 
ciscans. Augustines, Capuchins, &c. 

Bareges, ba-rd/.) a village of France, dep. Hautes 
Pyrénées, on the frontier of Spain. It is celebrated for 
its sulphurous and thermal waters, the heat of which 
varies from 73° to 120° F. These highly esteemed spas 
are greatly celebrated for their efficacy in all scrofulous 
diseases, tumors, cutaneous eruptions, rheumatisms, con- 
tructions of the muscles or tendous, chronic wounds, or 
indolent ulcers. 

Baréges, n. (cm.) The name given, from the above 
village, (though, in reality, the seat of manufacture is at 
Bagnéres de Bigorre,) to mixed tissues adapted for wo- 
men's dresses. B. are usually a mixture of silk and 
worsted; an inferior kind being composed of cotton and 
worsted, They vary in color, and are sometimes light in 
tint, with printed patterns. All are of a slight fubric for 
summer wear. The best are still manufactured in France. 

Bar’egine, GLAIRINE, ZOOGENE, PLOMBIERINE, n. ( Chem.) 
A gelatinous organic deposit at the hot wells of Barèges, 
and other places, destitute apparently of organization, 
and therefore probably produced by the action of water 
on plants. It imparts a flesh-broth flavor and odor to 
the water, which is much prized, and is sometimes imi- 
tated by adding animal gelatine to the sulphur-baths 
where B. is deficient. 

Bare’-gnawn, a. Eaten bare. 

By treason’s tooth bare-gnawn and cankerbit.” — Shaka, 
Bare’-handed, a. With the hands bare. 
Bareheaded, a. With the head uncovered, whether 

out of respect or any other cause. 
Next, before the chariot went two men bare-headed.” — Bacon. 

Bare‘headedness, n. State or condition of being 
bareheaded. 

Bareilly, (ba-ri’l-,) a district of British India, forming 
a portion of Rohilcund, having the Kumaon hills on the 
N., the Ganges on the W., a portion of Oude on the E. 
and S., and Furruckabad, Alighur, and Moradabad on 
the N. and W. Lat. between 25° and 29° N. Area, 2,937 
sq. m. Pop. 1,143,657. 

BAREILLY, capital of the above district, stands on an afflu- 
ent of the Ganges, 118 m. N.E. of Agra, Lat. 28° 23“ N., 
Lon. 79 16’ E. It has several mosques, a strong quad- 
rangular citadel, a great number of Persian and Hindoo 
schools, an English college, and is the head-quarters of a 
civil establishment and circuit court. Pop. 111,300. 

Bare’-legged, a. With the legs bare. 

Barely, ade. Nakedly; poorly; merely; scarcely. 

He barely named the street, promis'd the wine, 
But bis kind wife gave me the very sigu.” — Donne. 

Bare’ Mountain, in Vew Fork, a peak in the W. part 
of the Highlinds, in Orange co. 

Bare’-necked, a. With the neck bare, naked, or ex- 


posed, 
Bare'ness,n. State of being bare; nakedness; lean- 
ness; poverty; defect of clothes. 


* You bel leave our thorns to prick ourselves, 
And mock us with our barencas.”” — Shuks. 


Bar’entz, or Barents, WILLEM, a celebrated Dutch pi- 
lot and navigator of the 16th century, who made several 
voyages toward the North Pole, and discovered the Isles 
of Spitzbergen. Himself and crew were the first Euro- 
peans who wintered in the Polar regions. D. 1597. 

Bare’poles, a. (Vit.) Applied to a ship lying to, 
without any sail set whatever, in a gale of wind; gener- 
ally speaking, in consequence of being on a lee-shore. 

Bare’-pump, n. A pump for drawing liquor out of a 
cask or other receptacle — Crabbe. 

Bare’-ribbed, a. Lean. — Shaks. 

Bares’ville, in Ohio, a village of Monroe co. 

Bare’ ville, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of Lancaster 
county. 

Bare’-worn, a. Worn to a condition of bareness. 
Bar’-fee, n. (Eng. Law.) A fee taken by the sheriff, 
time out of mind, for every prisoner who is acquitted, 

Bar field, in Arkansas, a village of Mississippi co. 
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Barfleur, (bar’floor,)a small town of France, dep. of 
La Manche, 15 m. from Cherbourg. It is now a place of 
little importance, but it is noteworthy as being the port 
from whence it is believed that William the Conqueror 
set out on his invasion of England. — The cape of B., 18 
m. E. of Cherbourg, has a lighthouse 271 feet high. 

Barke, a town of N. Italy, prov. Coni, 28 m. &. S. W. of 
‘Turin; pop. 4,290 

Bar’ga, a town of Central Italy, prov. of Lucca, near the 
Berchio, 16 m N. of Lucca. There are fine quarries of 
jasper in its vicinity. Jp. 8.569. 

Bar’gain, n. [Fr. barguigner, to higgle; It. bargagnare, 
to cavil, to contend; from L. Lat. barcaniare, to make 
or start difficulties, from barca, the goods which a ship 
brings into port.) A contest or wrangling; a contest 
between buyer and seller; a firm and secure agreement 
or contract between parties. 

“ Give me but my price for the other two, and you shall even 
have that into the bargain.” — IL Estrange. 

—A stipulation; an agreement of any kind; athing bought 
and sold. 

“Iam sorry for thy misfortune; however, we must make the 
best of a bad bargain." — Arbuthnot. 

—A guinful or lucrative transaction. — By nsage, the word 
B. has come to be taken for such transactions ns are fa- 
vorable to the buyer; otherwise the term is qualified as 
“a bad bargain.” 

(Law.) Bargain and Sale. A contract or bargain by 
the owner of land, in consideration of money, or its 
equivalent, paid, to sell land to another person, called 
the burgainee, whereupon a use arises in favor of the 
latter, to whom the seisin is transferred by force of the 
statute of uses. All things, for the most part. that may 
be granted by any deed may be granted by bargain and 
sale, and an estate may be created in fee, for life or for 
1 It is a very common form of conveyance in the 

States. 


Bargain, v. i. To higgle; to make a contract or agree- 

ment. 
“The thrifty state will bargain ere they fight." — Dryden. 

—v. a. To transfer anything for n consideration. 

Bargainee’, n. (O. Fr. bargaigné.| (Law.) The party 
in a contract who receives, or agrees to receive, the 
property sold. — Blackstone. 

Bar’ gainer, Bargainor’, n. (Law.) One who makes 
a bargain, or contracts with another. — Jacobs. 

Bar’gaintown, in New Jersey, u post- village and port 
of entry, in the S.E. of Atlantic co, 55 m. S.S.E. of 
Cainden. 

Barge, (barj,) n. [Fr. barge ; Dut. hargie, radically the 
same as burk.) (Air.) A vessel or boat of pleasure or 
state; usually decorated, as, the barge of the Lord Mayor 


of London. 
* Plac'd in the gilded barge, 
Proud with the burden of so sweet a charge.“ — Waller, 

—A large boat used by the commander of a vessel of war, 
“When I bad taken my barge and gone ashore." — Raleigh, 
A flat-bottomed roomy boat for the conveyance of-goods. 

See Boat. 
Barge’-board, n. (Arch.) A term applied to inclined 
ojecting boards placed at the gable of a building, and 
hiding the horizontal timbers of the roof, as in fig. 291. 


Fig. 291. — BARGE-BOARD. 


Ba “couples, n. pl. (Arch.) Two beams mortised 
and tenoned together for strengthening the building. 
The term is not much used. 

Barge’-course,n. (Arch.) That part of the tiling 
which projects over the guble of a building, and is made 
up below with mortar. 

Barge’man,n, The man who manages or steers a 
barge. 

Barge’-master, n. The proprietor or owner of a 
barge, who carries goods for hire. 

Bar’gersville, in Jndiana, a post-office of Johnson co. 

Bar’-gown, n. In England, the gown worn by a bar- 
rister, or member of the bar. 

Bar’ham, Ricuarp Harris, better known by his literary 
pseudonym of “THOMAS INGoLDsBY,” B. at Canterbury, 
1788. He was appointed a minor canon of St. Paul's, Lon- 
don, in 1821. B. was the author of the famous Ingaishy 
Legends, a series of burlesque poems, which have obtained 
immense popularity. He also published a novel called 
My Ousin Nicholas. D. 1845. 

Barhamsville, in Virginia, a vill. of New Kent co. 

Bari. (anc. Brrium,) a fortified seaport and citv of S. 
Italy, cap, of the prov. of Terra di Bari, on the Adriatic, 
50 m. N. N. W. of Tarentum; Lat. 41° 7/52” N., Lon. 16° 
63/4” E. It is a mean and illmilt place, with narrow 
and dirty streew. Man“. Cotton, glass, silk, hats, soap, 
&c. The port, which is encumbered with sand, only 
admits small vessels. . is a very ancient city. It is 
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referred to by Horace, “Bari menia piscosi” (Sat. i. 5. 
In more modern times it fell successively into the posses- 
sion of the Saracens and Normans. Pop. 50,024, 

| Barigazzo, (lar’e-gats’o,) a village of N. Italy, prov. 
of Lunigiana, in the neighborhood of which natural 
fires issue from the soil,a phenomenon similar to that of 
Petramala, q. v. 

Barile, (bar'e-lai,) a town of S. Italy, 3 m. from Malfi; 
pop. about 4,000. 

Barilla, (ba-ril'la,) n. [Sp.] (Chem.) The name given 
to commercial alkalies, formerly imported from Alicante, 
Malaga, &c. It is the ash of the Salsda and other sea- 
plants. It was much used in soap manufacture, but is 
now almost entirely superseded by the carbonate of soda 
obtained from common salt. 

Bar'illet, n. [Fr.] A small cask, or something like 
one; a little barrel. 

Bar ing. ALEXANDER. See ASHBURTON. 

Bar'ing, in Muine, a post-township of Washington co., 
on the S. side of the St. Croix river, 150 m. N.E. by E. 
of Angusta. 

Bar’-iron, n.( Metal.) Iron wrought into malleable bars. 

Baritone, n. (s.) See BARYTONE. 

Barium, (bair’e-um,) n. [Gr. baros, heavy.] (Chem.) 
A silver-white metal, inferior in lustre to cast-iron; sym- 
bol, Ba; atomic weight, 68°5; sp. grav. about 4. It melts 
below redness, and is not volatile at a red heat; it is 
ductile and malleable, and decomposes water rapidly. 
It may be formed by voltaic decomposition from the 
anhydrous chloride. Owing to the difficulty with which 
it is prepared, little is known of its properties. It is the 
metallic base of the alkaline earth buryfa. It forms two 
oxides — the protoxide, BuO, and the peroxide, BuQg; 
the former only forms galt. 

Chloride of B. is made by dissolving carbonate of baryta 
in hydrochloric acid, evaporating and crystallizing. It 
is a colorless salt, crystallizing in flat four-sided tables, 
and dissolving in three parts of cold and two parts of 
hot water. Its solution forms the usual test for sul- 
phuric acid, which it indicates by forming a white pre 
cipitate insoluble in nitric acid. Form. BaCl 2A 

Lerozide of B. The peroxide or binoxide of barium is 
much used in chemistry, it being prone to give up its 
second equivalent of oxygen to carbon, phosphorus, 


boron, and metals, at a red heat. Hence its use in form- 
ing rare peroxides of certain metals. It is formed by 
passing oxygen over anhydrous baryta at a red heat, or 
by heating to redness a mixture of equal parts of chlo- 
rate of potash and pure baryta, The chloride of potas- 
sium is washed out, and the hydrated binoxide remains 
behind in the form of a white powder. 

Bar’-Jesus, See Erymas. 

Bark, n. [Dan. barke; Ger. barke ; A.S. beergan, to pro- 
tect, to defend.) (Bot.) The external coating of an ex- 
ogenons or dicotyledonous stem and its branches. It is 
distinguished from the rind or false bar). of an endoge- 
nous or of an acrogenous stem, by its mode of growth, 
and by the ease with which it may be separated from 
the wood beneath. The bark presents three distinct 
layers, independently of the epidermis which is common 
to it, with other external parts of the plant. These 
three layers, proceeding from within outwards, are 
known as the liber, or inner bark; the cellular envelope, 
or green layer; und the subrrous, or corky layer. Some 
botanists apply to these three layers, respectively, the 
Greek terms, endophlaum, mesophiqum, and epiphieum. 
The bark is connected organically with the wood by 
means of the medullary rays and cambium-layer. (See 
Srem.) It develops in an opposite direction to that of 
the wood; for while the latter increases by additions to 
the outer surface, the bark increases by additions to the 
inner. Each layer of the bark grows separately; the 
two outer layers, constituting the cellular system of the 
bark, rarely continue to grow after a few years, but be- 
come dead structures on the surtace of the tree. The 
inner bark, however, continues to grow throughout the 
life of the individual, by the addition of annual layers 
on its inner surface from the cambium layer of the wood. 
In some trees, the oak for example, up to a certain age, 
these liber layers may be readily observed. (See LIBER.) 
The outer layers of the bark, from the distention to 
which they are exposed by the growth of the wood be- 
neath, generally become cracked in various direction: 
and give a rugged look to the trunk, as in the elm a 
cork-oak. In some trees, however, as the beech, the 
bark always remains smooth, owing partly to the small 
development of cellular layers, and partly to the great 
distensibility of the layers. There are several kinds of 
bark which enter largely into commerce; being used for 
processes in the arts, or for medicines. These will be 
found noticed in separate articles, under the botanical 
names of the genera which include the plants producing 
them. 

(Med.) Though the rinds of many trees and plants are 
used in medicine, all of them possessing more or less 
tonic properties, the word B. is now almost exclusively 
confined to that of the Cinchona tree, or Peruvian bark, 
and its active principle, quinine.— The medicinal action 
of all B. is nearly similar, though some few have a spe- 
cial action of their own, Taken generally, however, 
they act as tonics, astringents, antiseptics, and stomach- 
ics, while the Peruvian B. is, in addition, a febrifuge of the 
highest order, especially so in all fevers characterized by 
periodicities of action: hence its great efficacy in inter- 
mittent and remittent fevers, gangrene, typhoid fevers, 
and all neuralgie affections. — See CINCHONA, PERUVIAN 
BARK, QuININE, &c. 

—v.a. To strip off bark. 

“The severest penalties ought to be put upon barking any tree 
that ts not felled.’ — Sir W. Temple. 

To cover or enclose with bark. 
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Bark, n. The peculiar noise made by a dog, wolf, &c. 

—v.a. To make the noise of dogs, when they threaten or 
pursue. 

“In vain the herdman calls him back again, 
The dogs stand off afar, and bark in vain.” — Cowley. 

—To clamor at; to vociferously importune; to pursue 
with reproaches. 

“ You dare patronage 
The envious barking of your saucy tougue 
Agaiust my lord! — Su. 

Bark. n. Fr. barque; L. Lat. barca ; Icel. barkr, a light 
boat or skiff.) (Want. A general name applied to 
any small sailing-craft, barge, &c. — Specifically applied 
to a vessel carrying three masts, but without a mizzen- 
topsail; that is to say, having her fore and main-masts 
rigged as a ship, and her mizzen as a schooner. In this 
restricted sense it is more properly written barque. 


Fig. 292.— A BARQUE. 


Bar“ kal, or JEB-EL-BARKAL. A singular sand-stone rock 
in Nubia, situated in Lat. 18° 31’ N., and Lon. 31° 46/ E., 
about a mile from the right bank of the Nile. It is 
quite isolated, perpendicular on the side facing the 
river, and very steep on all. It is about two miles in 
circumference ut the base, and 400 feet in height, its 
summit forming a pretty broad plateau. Between it 
and the river are the remains of some magnificent 
temples, the two principal ones being known as the 
Typhonium, and the Great Temple, one of the largest 
monumental ruins of Nubia. The ancient city of Na- 
pata is supposed to have been situated in the vicinity. 

Bark’-bed, n. (Gardening.) A hot-bed, formed beneath 
of tanner’s bark. Booth. 

Bark’-beetle, BARK-CHAFER, n. (Zoöl.) See SCoLYTIDÆ. 
and XYLopH yar. 

Bark’-bound, a. With the bark too adhesive or close, 
as is sometimes seen in trees. 

Bark Camp Mills, in Kentucky, a post-office of 
Whitley co. 

Bark’er, n. Any person who barks or makes an unrea- 
sonable clamor or noise. 

“But they are rather enemies of my fame than me, these bark- 
ers.” — Ben 

—One who barks or strips trees of their bark. 

—In England, the name is sometimes given to a person 
who stands at shop-doors to solicit the custom of pas- 
sers. by. 

Barker, in New Fork, a township of Broome co.; 
pop. 1,396, 

Barker's Mill, n. ( Mech.) (So called from the name 
of the inventor.) An early form of vertical recoil water- 
wheel, invented in the 17th century,in which the water 
moves the wheel from which it issues by its reaction or 
counter- pressure as it issues from the orifices.— Webster. 

Bar kersville, in New York, a post-office of Sara- 
toga co. 

Bar kerville. in Massachusetts, a thriving village of 
Pittsfield township, Berkshire co., 20 m. N.W. of Spring- 
field. 

Bark’ery, u. A tan-house — Booth. 

Barkes‘dale, in Virginia, a post-office of Halifax co. 

Barkgalled, a. With the bark galled or excoriated, 
as by thorns, 

Barkham'stead, in (mrecticut, a post-township of 
Litchfield co., 20 m. N.W. of Hartford. It is n pros- 
perous place, and noted for its hardware manufactures. 
Pop. 1,439. 

Bark’‘ing, a town and par. of Englund. co. of Essex, 
on the Roding, 8 m. E. of London; pop, 12,215, 

Bark’‘ing-bird,n. See CHEUCAU. 

Bark'ing-irons, n. pl. Instruments used for barking 
trees. 

Bark’‘less, a. Destitute of, or without, bark. 

Barkley, in Jndiana, a township of Jasper co.; pop. 
about $43. 

Bark’-louse, n.; pl. Bank “Lick. (Zodl.) A species of 
Aphis, that infests the bark of trees. — See APHIS. 

Barkoh’, MALEK-AL-DHAER-ABU-SA1D, a Mameluke Sul- 
tan of Egypt, and founder of the Circassian or Borgite 
dynasty. He wrested the throne from the last of the 
Baharvies, or Tartars, about 1390. In the early part 
of his reign of & years, he was harassed by many sedi- 
tions and incursions; but was later distinguished as a 
patron of the arts and letters. 

Bark’-pit, n. A pit filled with bark and water, in which 
hides are steeped in tanning. — Booth. 

Bark’ River, in Wisconsin, rising in Washington co., 
enters Rock River in Jefferson co. 

A post-office of Jefferson co. 

Bark’-stove, n. A glazed structure for keeping tropical 
plants, having a bed of tanner's bark, or other ferment- 
able matter which produces « moist heat. — Brande, 

Bark ton, in //lincis, a village of Saline co., 8 m. S.W. 
of Raleigh. 

Bark’y, d. Consisting of. or containing bark. 

Joy so enrings the barky flagers of the elm. — Shaka, 
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Bar'laamites, u. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) A religious sect com- 
posed of the followers of Barlaam, a native of Calabria, 
and a monk of the order of St. Basil; who, in the con- 
troversy between tue Greek aud Latin churches, after 
supporting the cause of the Jatter, became un advocate 
of the former. He brought a complaint before the Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, aguinst the tenets of the Hesy- 
chiste, or Quictists,” the nume given to the monks of 
Mount Athos. The cause was tried, and the monks ac- 
quitted, in 1337. In 1339, Barlaam was the Emperor's 
ambassador to the Pope, at Avignon, for a union of the 
two churches. The old controversy was afterwards re- 
newed, and to such a pitch did it proceed, that a council 
was held at Constantinople, 11th June, 1341, in which 
the monks, with Palamos at their head, were victorious. 
The B. were condemned by subsequent councils, and 
Barlaam himself is said to have once more joined the 
Latins. He D. about 1348. 

Bar'le-Due, or Bar-sur-Onnain, a town of France, 
cap. of dep. of Meuse, on the Ornain, 128 m. E. of Paris. 
In one of the churches is the celebrated monument of 
René de Châlons, Prince of Orange, by Richier, pupil 
of Michael Angelo.— Manf. Yarn, cotton stuffs, hosiery, 
&c. Its confitures de groseilles are highly esteemed. 
Pop. 16,414. 

Barle'ria, n. (Bot.) A genus of tropical plants, order 
Acanthacee. 

Barlet’ta, a fortified seaport town of 8. Tealy, prov. 
Caserta, on the Adriatic. 38 m. N. W. of Bari; Lat. 41° 
19 26” N., Lon. 169 18/10" E It is a large and well- 
built city, possesses a fine cathedral and many hand- 
some public buildings. It carries on a considerable 
trade with other ports of the Adriatic, and the Ionian 
Islands. — Exp. Wine, oil, salt, skins, corn, &c. Fup. 
26,474. 

Barley, n. W. barlys— bara, bread. and lys, a plant; 
A S. bere; Heb. bar, corn, grain.) (Bot.) The common 
name of the genus HORDEUM, g. v. 

Bar'ley-bird, u. (Zodl.) i name sometimes given 
to ‘ha siskin, to the nightingale, and to the green- 

nch. 

Bar ley-brake, Bar'ley-break, n.(Games.) The 
name of a popular pastime, very common in England in 
the time of James I., and which is frequently referred to 
by old writers. It was played by six persons, three of each 
sex, who were formed into couples. A piece of ground 
was then divided into three parts, the centre one being 
called hell, One of the couples was stationed in this 
hell, and their effurt was to catch either of the other 
couples in crossing from the one side to the other, when 
the couple caught had to take up their place in the cen- 
tre. The couple in the centre were bound to. keep to- 
gether; but the others, when hard pressed, might sever. 
When all had been taken, the game was ended; and the 
last couple taken was said lo be in hell, their punish- 
ment appearing to have consisted in kissing each other 
Games of a similar kind, more or Jess modified, are still 
practised by young persons both in England and Scot- 
land 


Barley corn, n. A grain of barley.—The third part 
of an inch in length; hence the origin of the measure 
called a barleycorn.— Sir John Barleycorn, a jocular 
name given in England and Scotland to strong ale or 
beer which is made from barley. This is the subject of 
a famous old ballad bearing its name. . 

“Inspiring, bold John Barleycorn, 
What dangers thou canst make us scorn! "— Burns. 

Barley-mow, n. The place where reaped barley is 
gathered and stowed together. 


“ Whenever by yon harley-mow ] pass, 
Before my eyes will trip the tidy lass. — Gay. 


Barley-sugar, n. Sugar boiled till it is brittle, 
(formerly with a decoction of barley,) and candied.— 
McCulloch. 

Bar'ley-water. n. (d.) This medicinal drink is 
made from the peurl-barley, and may be either taken 
in its simple form, when cold, or flavored with some of 
the substances given below. As there is some art re- 
quired in making barley-water properly, the following 
mode may be adopted with advantage. Take of— 

Clean pearl-barley . .. 2 ounces, 
Cold water š .. 44% pints. 
Pour half a pint of the water on the barley in a sance- 
pan, and simmer slowly for ten minutes; pour off all the 
liquor remaining, and add the four pints of water to the 
sottened barley, and boil slowly till the quantity is re- 
duced to one-half; strain into a large jng. in which one 
or two slices of a lemon have been placed, with a few 
lumps of sugur. When cold, and properly stirred, a 
cupful may be taken repeatedly. The juice of a few 
oranges, With an ounce or two of bruised sugur-candy, 
or a quarter of a pound of tamarinds, may be substi- 
tuted for the lemon, and when sufficiently mixed by 
stirring, the whole is to be again strained, to keep back 
the seeds, twigs. and stones, and, according to the nil- 
ment for which it is used, a wineglassful of the drink 
given every one or four hours. In inflammatory dis- 
eases, or cases of bleeding from the lungs or stomach, a 
better form of barley-water is made by adding to the 
two pints of boiled liquid 1 ounce of simple syrup, and 
1½ drachms of the red elixir of vitriol (see DRINKS); 
while in cases of cough, or affections of the chest, a 
cool, relaxing draught, acting on the vessels of the 
throat aud chest, is produced by adding 1 drachm of 
powdered nitre to each pint of barley-water, and a table- 
spoontul taken every hour or two. Barley-water, made as 
above, in which 2 ounces of gum-arabic have been dis- 
solved, and a drachm of nitre added, makes an admira- 
ble drink in all affections of the bladder, and in cases of 
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Barlow, Jorl, an American poet, B. at Reading, Conn., 
in 1755. In 1787, his reputation was established by the 
publication of his greatest poem, The Vision of Colum- 

us, Which he dedicated to Louis XVI. of France. In 
the following year he visited kngland, whence he crossed 
to Paris, attracted by the news of the revolution; there 
he remained for two years, attached to the Girondist 
party. In 1795, he was appointed American consul at 
Algiers, where he negotiated a treaty with the govern- 
ment, as well as with those of Tunis and Tripoli. On 
his return to the U. States, in 1808, he published an en- 
larged edition of his first work, and re-named it the 
OColumbiad. In 1511, he was appointed minister-pleni- 
tent! to the French government. D. near Cracow, 

n Po 12th Dec., 1812 

Barlow, PETER, Tx s., a distinguished l phy- 
sicist and mathematician, B. at Norwich in 1776. e 
was Professor of Mathematics iu the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich for a period of 40 years. In 1823, 
he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, and in 
1825 received from it the Copley medal for his researches 
in magnetism. In 1829, he was admitted a member of 
the French Institute. His greatest work is the Mathe- 
matical and Philosophical Dictimary, which at the pres- 
ent time is very scarce and of great value. He was also 
the author of an elaborate work on the Machinery and 
Manufactures of Great Brilain, (1837); of a treatise on 
the and Rapidity of Locomotires, (1838); and of 
an Essay on Magnetic Attraction, one of the first works 
in which the phenomena of magnetism were distinctly 
enunciated. D. 1862. 

Barlow. in Oln, a post-township of Washington co., 
about 12 m. W. of Marietta. 

s n. [A. S. beurma; Ger. barme: L. Du. barm ; 
probably allied to Lat. fermentum.] Yeast; the scum 
rising upon beer, or other malt liquors, when ferment- 
ing. — See Yeast. 

Bar’macide, Bar’mecide, a. (See Barmecipzs.) 
A term used to imply an imaginary or fictitious enter- 
tainment; derived from the well-known story in the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.—“A Barmacide feast.” 
Thackeray. 

Bar'-maid, n. A maid or woman who tends a bar or 
refreshment-counter ; as, “a bouncing barmaid.” — Wash- 
ington Irving. 

Bar’-master, n. (Ger. bergmeister, mountain-master.) 
HA England, the name given to an officer in mining dis- 
tricts. 

Barmecides, (bar’me-cides.) (Hist.) Av illustrious 
family of Khorassan, the romance of whose history is 
equally familiar to Europeans and Americans in the 
Thousand and One Digits, (Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments,”) and to Orientals in the pages of their his 
torians and poets; and who flourished at the court of the 
first Abassides Caliphs. Barmec, or Barmek, the foun- 
der of the family, transmitted the honors conferred on 
him by the Caliph Abd-al-Malik to his son Khalid, and 
from him they passed to his son Yahia, who, becoming 
tutor to the famous Haroun-al-Raschid, acquired an in- 
fluence over that prince; which, with Haroun's personal 
affection for the family, carried his sons, Fadl, or Fazl, 
Giaffar, Mohammed, and Mousa. to the highest dignities 
of the court. The virtues and munificence of the B. 
were, for u long period, displayed under favor of Ha- 
roun, as well as to the admiration of his subjects; but 
one of the brothers, Giaffar, having at last become an 
object of suspicion to the cruel and treacherous Caliph, 
Yahia and his sons were suddenly seized, Giaflar be- 
headed, and the others condemned to perpetual impris- 
onment. The year 802 is assigned as the date of this 
tragedy. 

Bar men, in Germany. See ELBERFELD, 

Bar Mills, in Maine, a post-office of York co. 

Bar mouth, or Auzs' uw, a sea-port and bathi 
resort of England, in N. Wales, co. Merioneth, 55 m. W. 
of Shrewsbury. Its situation is most picturesque, and 
it is much resorted to by summer tourists. Pup. 8,407. 

Barm’y, a. Containing barn or yeast. 

„And their cold stomachs with erowu d goblets cheer 
Of windy cider, aud of barmy beer.” — Dryden. 

Barn, n. [A. S. berern-bere, barley, corn, and ern, or 
ern, a close place or repository.) (Agric.) A building in 
which agricultural produce is stored, to protect it from 
the weather, and keep it in safety. In all countries 
where the climate does not permit the grain tobe threshed 
in the field and immediately put iuto a granary, it is 
necessary to protect it from the weather; and the most 
obvious method is. to have capacious buildings for that 
purpose. Accordingly, all well appointed farms have 
one or more of these buildings, which are often made 
of such dimensions as to be capable of containing the 
whole produce of the farm, whether hay, grain, or straw. 
A great saving muy be effected, by the mode of stack- 
ing hay and grain in the open air, protected only b., 

a slight covering of thatch. In cousequence of this 
practice, barns may be made of smaller dimensions, 
and their principal use is to contain the grain in the 
straw which is intended to be threshed out immedi- 
ately; so that if the barn is capable of containing a 
threshing-floor, and as much grain in the sheaf as is 
usually put in asingle stack, it answers all the purposes 
of a larger barn; and thus the expense of the farm 
buildings is greatly diminished.—The shape and con- 
struction of a common barn are too well hnown to re- 
quire a particular description. We shall therefore only 
give some idea ofa very useful building, long since used in 
Holland. and perhaps not generally knownin our country. 
The Dutch burn (g 293) consists of a roof supported by 
strong poles like masts, A A on which it can be raised or 
lowered at will. The usnal form is that of a pentagon ; * 
the poles are at the angles, aud kept upright by means 
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of a strong sill on a brick foundation, and pieces, B, 
acting us spurs, framed into the poles, The roof is light 
and covered with thatch. At each angle is a strong 
block of wood, with a round hole in it sufficient to let the 
re pass through; these blocks are kept at any desired 

eight by means of iron or wooden pins passed through 
holes made in the poles, and on which the blocks rest. To 


Fig. 293. — DUTCH BARN. 


Taise the roof, a small jack is used, an instrument well 
Known by its use in raising heavy wagons when the 
wheels are taken off. This is placed on an iron pin at 
some distance below the roof, and the corners are raised 
gradually, one after the other, at opposite angles, the 
pins being moved each time one hole higher. The chiet 
use of the Dutch barn, which is susceptible of great im- 
provement, is to contain hay, which, without obstacle 
to the circulation of air, may be protected from the wet, 
in any small quantity, as soon as made; the roof being 
raised as the quantity increases, and gradually lowered 
as it is taken off for the cattle, which is always from the 
top. 
Barn, n. A young child;—a provincial word in England. 
See Barry. p 
Barnabas, (St.,) (* Son of Consolution, “) or JOSEPH, a 
disciple of Jesus, and a companion of the Apostle Paul. 
He was a Levite, nnd a native of the isle of Cyprus, and is 
said to have sold all his property, and laid the price of 
it at the feet of the apostles, (Acts iv. 36, 37.) When Paul 
came to Jerusalem, three years after his conversion, about 
A. D. 38, B. introduced him to the other apostles, (Acts 
ix. 26, 7.) Five years afterwards, the Church at Jerusa- 
lem being informed of the progress of the gospel at 
Antioch, sent B. thither, who beheld with great joy the 
wonders of the grace of God, (Acts xi. 20,24.) He after- 
wards went to Tarsus, to seek Paul and bring him to 
Antioch, where they dwelt together two years, and great 
numbers were converted. They left Antioch a. b. 45, to 
convey alms from this Church to that of Jerusalem, and 
soon returned, bringing with them John and Mark, 
(Acts xi. 28, 30: xii. 25.) While they were at Antioch, 
the Holy Ghost directed that they should be set apart for 
those labors to which he had appointed them; viz., the 
— of new churches among the Gentiles. They 
en visited Cyprus, and some cities of Asia Minor, (Acts 
xv. 2-14,) and after three years absence returned to An- 
tioch. In a.p, 50, hend Paul were appointed delegates 
from the Syrian churches to consult the apostles and 
elders at Jerusalem, respecting certain questions raised 
by Jewish zealots; and they returned after having ob- 
tui ned the judgment of the brethren of Jerusalem. At 
Antioch, B. was led to dissimulation by Peter, and was, 
in consequence reproved by Paul. While preparing for 
a second missionary tour, Paul and B. having a dispute 
relative to Mark, Barnabas’s nephew, they separated, 
Paul going to Asia, und Barnabas with Mark to Cyprus. 
(Acts xiii. 15; Gal. ii. 13.) Nothing is known of his subse- 
2 history. When he gave all his estates to Christ, 
je gave himself also, as his life of generous self-devotion 
and missionary toil clearly shows. He was a beloved 
fellow-laborer with Paul, somewhat us Melancthon was 
with Luther.—The festival of St Barnabas is celebrated 
in the Roman Catholic Church on the 11th of Juno. 
Evistig or St B. ( Theol.) This apocryphal epistle lays 
greater claim to canonical authority than most of the 
other uncredited writings. Itis cited by Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, Origen, Eusebius, and Jerome, who admit it to 
be the work of Barnabas, but declare that it ought not 
to be esteemed of the same authority as the canonical 
works. It is published by Archbishop Wake among his 
translations of the works of the Apostolical Fathers, in 
the preliminary dissertation to which he gives the argu- 
ments adduced to prove it to be the work of St. B. It is, 
however, generally believed to have been written by some 
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converted Jew in the 2d century, and seems to have 
been addressed to the unconverted Jews. It is divided 
into two parts. Inthe Ist part the writer shows the un- 
profitableness of the old law, and the necessity of the in- 
carnation and death of Christ. He cites and explains 
allegorically certain pussuges relating to the ceremonies 
and precepts of the law of Moses, applying them to Christ 
and his law. The 2d part is a moral instruction, under 
the notion of two ways,— the way of ight, under which 
is given a summary of what a Christian is to do that he 
may be happy forever; and the way of darkness, with 
the different kinds of persons who shall be forever cast 
out of the kingdom of God. 

Gospet or Sr. B. (I end.) An apocryphal work also as- 
cribed to B. It relates the history of Christ very differ- 
ently from the Evangelists, and is believed to be a for- 
gery of some nominal Christians, and afterwards altered 
and interpolated by the Mohammedans, the better to 
serve their purpose. It corresponds with those traditions 
which Mohammed followed in the Koran. 

Bar‘nabee, n. A name of the insect LADY-PIRD, q. v. 

Bar'nabites, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) The name of a reli- 
gious order founded at Milan, in 1530, by three persons, 
named Antonio Maria Zacharias, Bartolommeo Ferra- 
rius, and Jacopo Antonio Morigia. It was approved by 
Clement VII. in 1533, and confirmed by Paul LI. in 1535. 
— They were called regular clerks of St. Paul, from their 
assiduous study of his Epistles, recommended to them 
by their first master, and are said to have received the 
name of Barnabites, given them in 1535, from the Church 
of St. Barnabas, ut Milan. They spread through Italy 
and Germany, and were invited into France by Henry 
IV. in 1608, to be employed in the mission of Béarn. 
They are now to be found only in some parts of Austria. 

Bar’naele, n. Fr. barnache; from Lat perna, a sea- 
muscle; Gael. bairneuch, a limpet.) A shell-fish. See 
BALANJ U, and ACORN-SHELL.— A species of wild goose. 
See BERNACLE. 

—pl. (Farriery.) An instrument consisting of two 
branches, joined at one end with a hinge, to put upon a 
horse’s nose, to confine him for shoeing, bleeding, or 
dressing: a horse-twitcher. 

—pl. A cant word, used in England, for a pair of spec- 
tacles; probably becuuse, as they were once made, they 
clasped the nose in the manner of the B., or horse- 
twitcher. 

Bar’nard, Hxxnr, LL.D., an American writer, B. at 
Hartford, Conn., in 1811. He graduated at Yale College. 
and became chiefly known by his laborious efforts aud 
many publications in behalf of the public-school system. 
His School Architecture, Normal Schools in the United 
States, and Education and Employment for Children in 
Factories, are among the best known of his works. 

Bar‘nard, in Maine, a township of Piscataquis co., 85 
m. N. N E. from Augusta. 

Bar’nard, in Michigan, a post-office of Emmett co. 

Bar’nard, in Vermont, a post-tewnship of Windsor co., 
85 m. S. of Montpelier, and drained by several affluents 
of White River. ; 

Bar’nard Castle, a town of England, co. of Durham, 
on the Tees, 227 m. N.W. of London, and 2 m. S. W. of 
Durham. The town is small, but picturesquely situated 
on a high hill overhanging the Tees. Manf. Carpets, 
thread, &c. Pop. 4.900. 

Bar'‘nard’s, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Arm- 
strung co. 

Bar’nardsville, in Tennessee, a post- village in Roane 
co., 130 m. E. by S. of Nashville. 

Bar’naul, a mining town of Asiatic Russia, in Siberia, 
ee of Tobolsk, circ. Tomsk, on the Barnaul-Oby, 230 m 

.S. W. of Tomsk; Lat. 59° W N., Lon. 83° 26 E. Large 
quantities of gold and silver are smelted here, which 
ome obtained from mines in the neighborhood. Pop. 

Barnave, (bar’ndhv,) ANTOINE PIERRE JOSEPH MARIE, 
a distinguished French orator, and a zealous adherent 
and early victim of the revolution, was B. at Grenoble, 
1761. He was the son of a rich procureur. He was 
chosen a deputy of the tiers¢fat to the assembly of the 
states-general, and showed himself an open enemy to 
the court. The constituent assembly appointed him 
their president, Jan., 1791. After the flight of the king, he 
was almost the only one who remained calm. He de- 
fended Lafayette against the charge of being privy to 
this step, and, after the arrest of the royal family, was 
sent, with Petion and Latour-Manbourg, to meet them, 
and to conduct them to Paris. The sight of their mis- 
fortunes, and the profanation of the royal dignity, 
seemed to have made a profound impression on his mind. 
He treated his captives with the respect due to their 
rank and misfortunes, and from this moment a visible 
change in his principles was observed. He defended the 
inviolability of the royal person, and painted the fatal 
disasters which threatened the state; but from this 
moment his influence continually declined, and he was 
entirely given up by the revolutionary party. When 
the correspondence of the court fell into the hands of 
the victorions party, Aug. 10, 1792, they pretended to 
have found documents which showed him to have been 
secretly connected with it, and he was guillotined Nov. 
29, 1793. 

Bar’‘negat, in New York, a village of Duchess co., on 
the Hudson river, 4 m. from Poughkeepsie. 

Barnegat, in New Jersey,a post-town of Union town- 
ship, in the S. of Ocean co., on Double Creek. 1 m. from 
Barnegat Bay, and 14 8. of Tom's River. This place is 
largely interested in navigation, and the coasting trade 
to the south of the U. States. Php. about 700. 

Bar’negat Bay, in New Jersey, on the E. confine of 
Ocean co.. reaches N. from Barnegat Inlet to the en- 
trance of Metetecunk river, and is about 23 m. long, and 
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from 1 to 4 broad. It forms the embouchure of Tom's, 
Metetecuok, and Forked rivers, aud Kettle and Cedar 
creeks, 

Bar'nerville, in New Fork, a post-office of Scoliarie co. 

Barnes, ALBERT, an American divine and commentator 
on the Scriptures, was born near the village of Kome, 
Oneida co., N. Y., on the Ist of Dec., 1798. He graduated 
at Hamilton College in 1820, studied theology at Prince- 
ton, was ordained to the work of the ministry, and, in 
1825, was installed pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Morristown, N. J. From this place he was 
transferred, in 1830, to the ministerial charge of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, an office 
which he continued to hold until compelled to relinquish 
it, by a permanent disorder of the eyes, in 1867. He 
has been widely known as an eloquent and successful 
preacher, but, in particular, as the author of Noles, 
Critical, Explinatory, and Practical, on all the books 
of the New Testament, and on the Prophecies of Isaiah 
and Daniel, and the Book of Job, in the Old. These 
works have been so generally adopted as text-books in 
Bible-classes and Sunday-schools, that more than 400,000 
copies of the Notes on the New Testament have been sold 
iu the United States, and an almost equal number, it is 
supposed, in Great Britain. They have been translated 
into foreign lantzuages,— into French, Welsh,—and, par- 
tially at least, into some of the dialects of the Oriental 
nations. Mr. Barnes has also contributed to the press 
a variety of sermons, addresses, essays, reviews, &c.; a 
work upon slavery, in which the Biblical argument for 
that institution is examined with ability and fairness, 
and a Treatise on the Evidences of Christianity m the 
Nineteenth Century, containing the substance of a course 
of lectures delivered at the Union Theological Seminary, 
N. V., in the winter of 1866 His @mmentary on 
Book of Psalms, which appeared in 1869, he announced, 
from age and failing vision, to be the close of his long 
labors in the department of religious literature, to which 
he has devoted so much time and study. It is a sin- 
gular circumstance, that all the “Notes” referred to, 
amounting to some 15 or 20 volumes, and requiring, of 
necessity, a vast degree of research and patient industry, 
have been written before nine o'clock in the morning, 
to avoid trespassing upon the daily professional pursuits 
of the author, — a memorable instance of what one man 
can accomplish, by system, resolution, and un earnest 
purpose, D. 1870. 

Barnes, Dame Juana, Abbess of the Benedictine Mon- 
astery of Sopewell, near St. Alban’s, Englund. She 
flourished in the 15th century, and was the author of 
a celebrated work entitled 1% Boke of St. Alban's, from 
its having been printed in that monastery in 1486, It 
is a learned treatise on hawking, hunting, and coat- 
armor, and is now of extreme rurity and value. 

Barnes, Kosenrt, a learned divine, and one of the earliest 
preachers and martyrs of the English Reformation. He 
was chaplain to Henry VIII, and being accused of 
heresy, hig life was placed in jeupardy. Ile, however, 
escaped to Germany, where he became a disciple of Lu- 
ther and his theology. On his return to England, he 
was again prosecuted for his religious opinions, and, 
without a trial, was burned at the stake, in Smithfield, 
London, on the 80th of July, 1540. Of his works, the 
Confessiom at the Stake was translated by Luther, and 
circulated throughout Germany. 

Barnes, WILLIAM, b. p., a learned English philologist and 
divine, B. 1810. He is the author of A Pialological Gram- 
mar, grounded upon English, and ſurmei i rum a com- 
parison of more than Sixty Languages: being an Intro- 
duction to the Science of Grammars of all Languages, 
especially English, Latin, and Greek; An Angli-Sazon 
Delectus; Notes on Ancient Britain and the Britons, dc. 

Barnes, in Ohio, a post-office of Richland co. 

Barnes bhorough, in New Jersey, a village of Glou- 
cester co., 7 m. S. by W. of Woodbury. 

Barnes’ Corners, in New fork, a post-office of 
Lewis co. 

Barnes’ Cross Roads, in Alabama, a post-office of 
Dale co. 

Barnes’ Store, in Mississippi, a post-office of Tish- 
emingo co. 

Barnes“ view, in Missouri, a villuge of Clark co., about 
2 m. E. of Wyaconda River. 


Barnes “ville, in Georgia, a prosperous twp. and vill. 


of Pike co. 40 m. N.W. of Macon. 

Barnes’ville, in Kansas, a post - village of Bourbon co. 

Barnes’ville, in Maryland, u post-village of Mont- 

omery co. 08 m. N.W. of Washington, and 4 E. of the 
otomac river. 

Barnes’ville, in Missouri, a post-office of Clinton co. 

Barnes’ville, in Ohio, a post-village of Belmont co, 
50 m. E. of Zanesville. 

Barnes'ville, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Schuyl- 
kill co. 

Barnes'ville, in Virginia, a post-office of Charlotte 
county. 

Bar'net, (Cmprina,) in England. See Cutrrixd BARNET. 

Barnet, in Pennsylvania, a township of Forest co. 

Bar'net, in Vermont, a post-township of Caledonia co., 
about 20 m. E. by N. of Montpelier, at the confluence 
of the Passumpsic and Connecticut. 

Bar'‘net, in Illinois, a township of De Witt co.; pop. 
1,078. 

Bar’nett’s Mills, in Virginia, a village of Fauquier 
co., on the Rappahannock, 93 m. N. by W. of Richmond. 

Barneveld, (bar’na-wit,) Jan Van Oi ven, Grand Pen- 
sionary of Holland, B. in 1549, Ho had scarcely reached 
his 20th year when he was called to the office of coun- 
cillor and pensiouary of Rotterdam; and such was the 
opinion even then entertained of his eminent abilities 
and integrity, that he was allowed ay important share 
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in the management of those transactions with France 
and England, by which the United Provinces sought to 
Maintain themselves against Spain, whose yoke they 
had just thrown off. His conduct in the high office of 
Grand Peusionary of Holland and W. Friesland, which 
he afterwards filled. not only secured the independence, 
but restored the trade and improved the finances of the 
United Provinces. Alter the election of Maurice of 
Nassau to the dignity of Stadtholder, B. became the 
champion of popular liberties, and opposed with deter- 
Mination the ambitious designs of the new prince. He 
Was so far successful as to have a truce of 12 years con- 
cluded with Spain, in oppositien to the views of the 
Btadtholder; and such was the popularity of that mea- 
sure, that he must have had the advantage over his rivals, 
if their respective claims had come to be submitted to 
any assembly of the States; but about this time, the 
fanaticism of two sects, the Arminians aud the Gom- 
arists, raged throughout Holland, and the Graud Pen- 
sionary was involved in the ruin of the former. After 
the condemnation of the Arminians by the Synod of 
Dort, I. was adjudged to death as a traitor and heretic, 
by 26 deputies named by Maurice. The sentence was 
carried into effect in L619, 

Barney. Josuva, an American commodore, B, at Balti- 
more, 1750. Being one of fourteen children, he entered 
on board a pilot-buat when only II years of age. When 
the American provinces came to an open rupture with 
England, B adopted the national cause, and was ap- 
pointed master’s mate on a sloop of war called the Hor- 
net, which was sent forthwith to the Bahama Islands, to 
seize upon some warlike stores which had been collected 
there; which object was successfully accomplished, On 
his return from this expedition, he joined a small squad- 
ron of row-galleys employed in the Delaware, and so 
signalized himself by his bravery and good conduct, as 
to obtain, when scarcely seventeen, the commission of 
lieutenant in the United States navy. After this, Lieu- 
tenant Barney was for sume time constantly employed 
on board small vessels of war, and exhibited great zeal 
and activity in the performance of his duty. In the 
course of four years he was twice taken by the English and 
exchanged; and in 1780, when not yet twenty-one years 
of nge, he had marricd, and was again in active service 
on board the United States ship Saratoga. This vessel 
captured several British vessels; and Barney, being placed 
as prize-master on board one of these, ch was in an 
almost sinking condition, was aguin captured by an 
English 74-guoship, and sent as a prisoner to England, 
Having ese iped from the prison in which he was con- 
fined, and having spent some weeks in London, he em- 
barked for Ostend, visited France and Spain, and reached 
his home in March, 1782. He was immed ly appointed 
to command a small ship of war, one of a squadron 
fitted out for the protection of trade in the Delaware. 
While thus employed, Barney was attacked by two ships 
and a brig belonging to the British navy, and by a com- 
bination of stratagem and bravery, succeeded in cap- 
turing and securing one of the ships. For this gallant 
action he received the thanks of the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, accompanied by a yold-hilted sword; and his 
prize being fitted out and commissioned in the American 
navy, he received the command. Commodore Barney 
was afterwards sent with despatches to Dr. Franklin at 
Paris, and returned to America with a British passport, 
bearing despatches which announced the signing of pre- 
liminary articles of peace between England and America. 
At this time, the commodore was only twenty-five years 
of age, and the public having no further occasion for 
his services, he embarked in commercial speculations 
connected with the sea, but was unsuccessful. In the 
course of these pursuits, he visited France in 1794, and 
in the following year received a commission as captain 
in the French navy. He afterwards obtained the rank 
of chef-de-~division, and served as commander of the 
French squadron in the West Iudies. On his return to 
France, he resigned his commission, and received the 
grant of a pension for lile, which, however, he would 
never touch. Returning home, he again engaged, with 
no better success than before, in commercial under- 
takings, und after a time retired to the cultivation of a 
farm. When the war between England and America 
broke out in 1812, Barney immediately fitted out a pri- 
vateer, in which he made some valuable prizes, and was 
shortly afterwards appointed by his government to the 
command of a flotilla, to be employed for the protection 
of Chesapeake Bay. This duty he performed success- 
fully against a British force numerically superior to his 
own. While engaged in this serv Commodore Bar- 
ney, finding that a British expedition had landed, and 
was in full march for Washington, left his flotilla in 
charge of his lieutenant, and joined the land forces 
with 400 of his men. The hostile forces met at Bladens- 
burg, but the conflict was carried on, as far as the 
Ame us were concerned, by Barney only and his 
sailors. They stood their ground against fearful odds, 
until their ammunition was exhausted, when the com- 
modore was obliged to order a retreat. In withdrawing, 
he fell from weakness caused by a wound in the thigh, 
and was found in this situation by the enemy, by whom 
he was treated with kindness, and carried in a litter to 
the town of Bladensburg. The corporation of Washing- 
ton voted him a sword. After a short mission in Eu- 
rope, he returned to this country, and D. in Pittsburg. 
Dec. 1, 1818; every honor was paid to his memory. B. 
was a remarkably handsome man, un able, thorough 
seaman, and a most acute and spirited officer. 

Barn'hardtite, v. ( Min.) A compact massive mineral, 
Lustre metallic. Color bronzevellow. streak grayish- 
black, slightly shining. Fracture concheidal, uneven. 
Brittle. Turnishes easily, giving pavonine tints, or 
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becoming pinchbeck-brown. - mp. Sulphur 30-6, copper 
482, iron 21-3, = 100. B.B. it gives sulphurous flames, 
and fuses easily to a magnetic globule. It occurs in N. 
Carolina with other copper ores, at Barnhardt's land, 
&c., and in California. — Dana. 

Barn‘hart’s Mills, in Peunsylvania, a post-village 
of hutler co. 

Barns borough, in N. Jersey, a PO. of Gloucester co. 


|Barns’ley, a town of England, in the W. Riding of the 


co. of York, on the Dearne, 155 m. N.W. by N. of Loudon, 
34m B.W. of York, and 9 S. of Wakefield. It isa thriv- 
ing and busy place, situate in the centre of a lurge min- 
ing district. A. Linens and steel-wares, Pop. 20.017. 

Barn stable. in Mussachusells, the most E. county of 
the Stute, possessing un area of about 290 sq. m. It in- 
cludes the peninsula of Cape Cod, and a number of 
islands. Soil generally light and sandy. Large quanti- 
ties of salt ure extracted here from the sea-water, Cup. 
Barostable. Pop. in 1880, 31,945. 

Baky'sTABLE, a port of entry and cup. of the above co. It 
is seated on the 8. side of a bay of the same name, 
opening on Cape Cod Bay, 65 m. S. E. of Boston, and 28 
B.E from Plymouth. On the bar at the entrance to the 
bay there is n depth of water of from 6 to7 feet. B. is 
extensively busied in shipping transactions and the fish- 
eries, and possesses a lurge number of vessels, princi- 
pully coasters. Pup. in 1580, 4,250. 

Barn’staple, a seaport-town of England, co. Devon, 
on the Taw, 172 m. W. by S. of London. B. possesses a 
large shipping-trade., Pop. about 4,000. 

Barn'stend, in New Humpshire, a post-township of 
Belknap co., 15 m. N.E. of Concord, 

Barn'ston. or Bary’ston Corners, a village and town- 
ship of Lower Canada, in Stanstead co., 14 m. E. of 
Stanstead, 

Bar’num, PHVEAS Taylor, a well-known American 
showman, who has acquired the sobriquet, by his own 
admission, of “Prince of Humbogs,” was B. at Bethel, 
Conn, in 1810. He early manifested an aversion to work 
of the ordinary kind, After an unsuccessful attempt in 
the newspaper line, he took a share in the management 
of a strolling theatre. Subsequently he obtained pos- 
session of an old negress, Whose proprictors represented 
her as having been the nurse of George Washington ; 
she was suid to be 160 years of age. B. adopted the 
story. and by means of his tact as a showman, and by 
dint of the most astonishing “smartness,” be induced 
thousands in every city in the U. States to flock to see 
the early guardian of the great Liberator. On the other 
side of the Atlantic, pathetic pictures were drawn by the 
anti-slavery orators of the degradation thus cast on the 
Memory of the great General of the Republic. After the 
death of his old negress, B. bought the American Mu- 
senm in New York, and soon brought it into high repute 
and prosperity. His next great “card” was General 
Tom Thumb; but his most enterprising speculation was 
the engagement of Jenny Lind for a series of concerts 
in the U. States, Canada, and Cuba, by which he claimed 
to have netted $350,000. On his return to the U. States, 
he was elected president of a bank, became largely in- 
terested in real estate in Bridgeport and its vicinity, and 
promoted agriculture and thrifty enterprise generally, 
with all the zeal of a public-spirited and benevolent citi- 
zen. In 1855, he published his Autbi graphy, a candid 
and amusing relation of the innumerable artifices by 
which he attained his notoriety. In 1856 his fortune 
became impaired by disastrous business complications, 
and in 18.7-8 he gave lectures in London, and some of 
the provincial cities of England, on his methods of ob- 
taining notoriety ns a stepping-stone to making money, 
&c ; drawing crowded audiences, and replenishing his 
treasury. In 1868 he was an unsuccessful candidate to 
Congress for Connecticut; and in 1870 he resumed his 
old occupation of travelling showman, 

Barnum, in Wiseomsin, a post oflice of Adams co. 

Bar numton, in Missouri, a post-office ot Camden co. 

Barn’well, in Sith Carolina, a S. W. district, bordering 
on the Savannah River, which divides it from Georgia: 
area, 1,50 sq. m. It is drained by S. Edisto River, and 
also by the head-waters of the Salkehatchie. Surface, 
hilly. Sod, fertile about the river-bottoms. Cup. Barn- 
well Court-House. Pop. (1880) 39,858. 

BARNWELL, or BARNWELL CouRT-llouse, a post-village, and 
cap. of the above district, near the Salkehatchie River, 
55 m. S. S. W. of Columbia, It lies in a flourishing cot- 
ton country, and has a considerable trade. 

Barn’-yard,n. A yard close to, or surrounding, a barn. 

—a. saves belonging to a barn-yard, as a burn-yard 
fowl. 

Baroach, or Broach, (Rarigosna,) a maritime dist. 
of Hindostan, in the British prov. of Gujerat, presidency 
of Bombay. chiefly between Lat. 21° 25/ und 22° 20 N, 
and Lon. 72° 50’ and 73° 23’ E.; having N. Kairah dist., 
E. Baroda, S. Surat, and W. the Gulf of Cumbay. Area, 
1,600 sq. m. Cotton is the principal product. Three- 
fourths of the population are Hindvos; the rest Moham- 
medans. Pop. about 250,000, 

Baroacn, (anc. Barygaza, “ water of wealth,”) cap. of the 
above district, on the N. bank of the Nerbudda, 25 m. 
north of Surat, Lat. 21° 4% N.; Lon. 730 14’ E. Town 
poor and mean; streets narrow and dirty; climate hot 
and unhealthy. Com, Cotton, grain, and seeds. B. was 
taken by storm by the British, in 1772. Pup. abt. 25,000, 

Baroc’cio, or Baroz’zi, FEnERIGO, a famous painter 
of the Roman school, B. at Urbino, flourished in the 16th 
century. Mengs censures him for always representing 
objects as if they were seen in the air, between transpar- 
ent clouds, and for endeavoring to make the most oppo- 
site colors harmonize merely by means of the light. He 
is not free trom mannerism. Among his best works are 
the Flight of dsneus, or the Cunflugration of Troy, 
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engraved by Agostino Carracci, and to be found in the 
former gallery Borghese: the Descent from the Cross, at 
3 and a burying piece, engruved by Bideler. 

Baroche’, Pierre JULES, a French statesman, B. at 
Paris, 1802. He was called to the bar in 1423, and soon 
acquired professional distinction. In 1847, he was elect- 
ed member of the Chamber of Deputies for the dep. of 
Charente-Intérieure, where he steadi!y opposed the min- 
istry of Guizot. He signed the Acte d’ Accusation, 
drawn up by Odillon Barrot, on the 23d Feb., 1848, in 
which they were accused of violating the rights of citi- 
zens, and of systematic corruption. In May of the 
same year, B. was appointed Procureur-Général of the 
court of Paris, in which oftice he used repressive mea- 
sures against the Democratic press, and conducted vari- 
ous state prosecutions with an energy and ability which 
made him an object of intense dislike to the radical 
party. On the 2d Dec., 1851, B. was nominated Presi- 
dent of the Council of State; a position in which he ex- 
hibited much ability, tact, und capacity for work, com- 
bined with firmness of character. He has subsequently 
filled the offices of Minister of Voreign Affairs (1860), 
and that of Minister of Justice since (1863). B. was 
made a Senator in 1864. p. 1870. 

Baroco, (ba-r/ko,) n. (Logic.) The name given to a 
somewhat strange syllogistic mode of reasoning. A syllo- 
gism in barvco has the first proposition universal and 
affirmative; but the second and third, particular and 
negative, the middle term being the predicate in the 
first two propositions; as BA, every man is a biped; Ro, 
every animal is not a biped; co, therefure, every animal 
is not a man. 

Baro da. an inland dist. of Hindostan, prov. of Gujera 
between Lat. 21° 23’ and 22° 46 N., and Lon. 730 1 
and 74° 8 E. Area, abt. 12,000 sq. m. This is a fine, 
fertile, and picturesque country. Prod. Cereuls, sugar, 
tobacco, flax, oil, opium, cotton, hemp, and fruits. The 
humerous villages appear more in the European style 
than the Indian. Inhab. More than half are Coolies; 
the wilder tracts are peopled by Bheels; the remainder 
of the population are a race of Rajpoots, Hindoo Ban- 
ians, and a few Mohammedans around Baroda city. 
From 1:02, B. was under British protection, until 1820, 
when it was restored to the Guicowar Pop, ubt. 150,000, 

Baropa, a walled city, cap. of the above dist., and of the 
Guicowar's dominions, and the seat of a British resi- 
dent, 78 m. NN. E. of Surat; Lat. 22° 21’ N., Lon 73° 
23’ E; 45 m. N. N. W. of Buroach, and 230 from Bombay. 
In the vicinity are many gardens and groves, the latter 
adorned with the remains of Muhammedan mosques 
and Kone. Fup abt, 140,000; 

Bar’ograph, n. (Gr. buros, weight, and graphein, to 
write.) (Metror.) n instrument for recording auto- 
matically the variations of atmospheric pressure. H- 
son. 

Baro'ko, n. (Logic.) See Baroco. 

Bar'olite, n. (Min.) See WITHERITE. 

far baros, weight, and logos, discourse.) 
The science of weight or gravity. (k.) 

Baromachom'eter, n. (Gr. baros, weight, makros, 
length, and metron, a measure.) An instrument for 
measuring the length and weight of a new-born infant. 

Barometer, n. [Fr. baromètre; Gr. baros, weight, 
and metron, measure.) (Meteor.) A measure of weight. 
Specifically, an instrument for measuring the weight 
or pressure of the atmosphere, and indicating the 
changes of pressure. — The B. is one of the most impor- 
tant instruments of meteorology, its object being to 
measure the weight of the superincumbent column of air, 
and so to enable the inquirer to pote its variations. In 
common estimation, this instrument is a wrather-glass, 
prognosticating the occurrence of rain, &c., &c.—It does 
not, however, give any direct indication, except the one 
now specified: the probabilities of rain, &c., are infer- 
ences only, and dependent tor their degree of accuracy 
on the mode by which very imperfect meteorological 
theories have been able to connect the other pheno- 
mena of the atmosphere with its weight. — The inven- 
tion of the B. was, in some degree, owing to an acci 
dent, Some workmen, employed by the Duke of Flor- 
euce to prepare a sucking-pump for a deep well, found, 
to their surprise, that, notwithstanding the utmost care 
in forming and fitting the valves and piston, the water 
would not rise higher than 18 palms, or about 32 Eng. 
ft. For an explanation of this unexpected difficulty, 
they applied to the illustrious Galileo, then passing the 
evening of his life at his villa near Arcetri; but this 

hilosopher was not yet prepared with the true answer. 
n that age, the doctrine of a plenum was an axiom in 
philosophy ; and the ascent of water in the barrel of the 
pump was universally ascribed to nature’s horror of a 
vacuum, Galileo, either fearing to encounter further 
persecutions by propounding opinions at variance with 
the prejudices of the times, or pre-occupied by the pre- 
vailing metaphorical modes of expression, evaded the 
difficulty by saying that the power of nature to over- 
come a vacuum was limited, and did not exceed the 
reassure of a column of water 32 fl. in height. That 
e was himself little satisfied with this explanation, is 
evident from the cirenmstance, thet, previously to his 
death, which happened soon after, 1642, he earnestly re- 
commended his pupil, Torricelli, to undertake the in- 
vestigation of the subject, which the infirmities of ad- 
vanced age no longer permitted him to prosecute. Tor- 
ricelli, suspecting the true cause of the suspension of 
the water, namely, the weight of the atmosphere, hap- 
pily conceived the idea of trying the experiment with 
mercury. He perceived, that, if the weight of the at- 
mosphere forms a counterpoise to a column of water of 
32 ft, it must also counterpuise a column of mercury of 
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about 28 inches in height, the weight of mercury being 
about 14 times greater thau that of water, Having, ac- 
cordingly, procured a glass tube, of about 3 ft. in length 
and A inch in diameter, hermetically sealed at one end, 
he filled it with mercury; and covering the open end 
with the finger, he immerged it iu un open vessel con- 
taining mercury. On bringing the tube to the vertical 
positiun, and removing the finger, the mercury instantly 
sank, leaving a vacuum at the top of the tube, and after 
making several oscillations, stood in the tube at the 
height of about 28 inches above the surface of that in 
the vessel. On covering the mercury in the vessel with 
a portion of water, and raising the tube till the lower 
end came into contact with the water, the mercury all 
ran out, and the water rushed up to the tupof the tube. 
This experiment, called alter its author the Jorricelian 
eri ment, demonstrated that the mercury was sus- 
ned in the tube, and the water in the barrel of the 
pump, by exactly the same counterpoise, whatever the 
nature of it might be. Torricelli died shortly after, in 
the flower of his age, without completing his great dis- 
covery; but the fume of his experiment was soon car- 
ried into other countries, and the subject engaged the 
attention of the most eminent philosophers; among 
others the celebrated Pascal, After a variety of inge- 
nious experiments on the subject. all of which tended to 
establish the pressure of the atmosphere, it at length 
occurred to Pascal, that, if the mercurial column was 
really supported by atmospheric pressure, it must be 
affected by the weight of the superincumbent mass of 
air, and consequently be diminished at considerable ele- 
vations. In order to verify this conjecture, he requested 
his brother-in-law, Perier, to try the experiment on the 
Puy de Dôme, a loſty conical mountain. At the foot of 
the mountain, Perier filled two tubes, and observed the 
mercury in each to stand at precisely the same height, 
pearly 28 English inches. Leaving one of them under 
the care of a person to watch its rise and fall, he car- 
Tied the other to the top of the mountain; and on re- 
ting the experiment there, the mercury stood at the 
eight of only 247 English inches. At two interme- 
diate stations in his descent, the mercury was observed 
successively to rise, and at the foot of the mountain it 
stood at exactly the same height in the tube as at first. 


This experiment was decisive; the result of it was com- 
municated to Pascal at Paris, who, after confirming it 
by similar observations made successively on the ground, 
and at the top of a glass-house, and the belfry of a 
church, proposed the B. as an instrument for measur- 
ing the height of mountains, or the relative altitude 
of places above the surface of the earth. — Tho B. had 
been but a short time invented, before it was observed 
that the height of the mercurial coluinn is subject 
to variations connected in some way with the changes 
of weather. But the variations ure confined within a 
limited range, scarcely exceeding three inches in all, and 
often, for many days together, do not excecd a few hun- 
dredths of an inch. It therefore was considered desir- 
able to render these minute oscillations more apparent, 
by increasing their range: and, accordingly, of the nu- 
merous forms which the B. has received, or which have 
been suggested, the greater part have been proposed 
with a view to this purpose. The most remarkable or 
useful constructions are the following, the descriptions 
of which will be readily understood, with the assistance of 
the diagrams: Fig. 294, 4, is the Cistern Barometer, and is 
merely the inverted tube of Torricelli, already described. 
The tube must be about 34 inches long. When placed 
in the cistern, the mercury sinks till the column between 
the two surfaces, m and n, just counterbalances the pres- 
sure of the air. The space above the mercury, am, is, 
or ought to be, a perfect vacuum, or only filled with the 
vapor of mercury. In this B., as the diameter of the cis- 
tern is generally much greater than that of the tube, 
almost the whole effect of the rise or fall is perceived in 
the variation of the upper surface at m. For, supposing 
the section of the cistern 20 times greater than that of 
the tube, and that the height of the column, mn, suffers 
a diminution of one inch, it is evident that, as all the 
morong which goes out of the tube passes into the cis- 
tern, when it falls at m it must rise at n, but less in pro- 
portion as the section of the cistern exceeds that of the 
tube. In the case supposed, therefore, the alteration of 
the level at m will be 20 times greater than at n; that 
is to say, there will be a fall of 20-21 of an inch at m, and 
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a rise of 1-21 of an inch at u. — Fig. 294, 2, is the Siphon 
Barometer, which was also proposed by Torricelli, as 
being more convenient than the former. It is merely 
a tube hermetically sealed at the upper end, having the 
lower, or open end, bent upwards in the form of a si- 
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hon. The variations in this are only half as great as 
n the cistern B.; for the tube being of the same width 
throughout, a diminution of the column, m n, amount! sg 
to one inch, will be marked by a fall of half an inch at 
m,and a rise of half an inch at n, This inconvenience 
may, however, be remedied by having the lower branch 
blown into a wide bulb; but as it is very difficult to pro- 
cure the bulb to be thrown into a perfectly regular 
shape, this enlargement of the bulb is found to give rise to 
inaccuracies. Fig. 24, 3, is the Wheel Barometer, proposed 
by Hooke. A small weight floats on the surlace of the 
mercury in a siphon, which is very nearly counterpoised 
by another weight, connected with the former by a 
string passing over a pulley, p. When the mercury rises 
at n, the exterior weight descends and turne the pulley. 
An index attached to the axle of the pulley shows on 
a dial, the quantity of revolution. This B., though very 
commonly met with, is a mere toy, and indicates neither 
the absolute height of the mercurial column, nor its 
variations, with sufficient accuracy to be of the slightest 
use for any philosophical purpose whatever. Even as a 
weather-glass, it is the worst of all the common forms 
of the B.— It has been proposed to enlarge the scale, by 
inclining the upper part of the tube so as to form a con- 
siderable angle with the perpendicular, By this contriv- 
ance the scale is incrensed in the proportion of radius 
to the co-sine of the angle of inclination; but the friction 
on the sides of the tube is greatly increased, and it is 
very difficult to determine the exact plane of the top of 
the column, which requires to be read off on a vertical 
scale. This construction is easily conceived without a 
diagram.— We shall notice two other forms of the ba- 
rometer, proposed with a different view from that of 
enlarging the scale. Fig. 204, 4, is a modification of the 
siphon barometer, proposed by Gay-Lussac. It differs 
from the common form iu this respect, that, after the 
tube has been filled, the short branch is hermetically 
closed at the top, and the communication with the at- 
mosphere takes place through a small capillary hole, 
drilled laterally through the tube at o, so fine, that, 
though it admits the uir to pass freely, it prevents the 
passage of the mercury. The B. is thus rendered very 
convenient for carrħige ; but not withstanding the promis- 
ing appearance of this B., it has been found, particularly 
in travelling, that a portion of air will frequently in- 
sinuate itself through the mercury. In order to prevent 
the possibility of the accident, an ingenious modifica- 
tion has been made. It consists in causing the part of 
the tube to terminate in a very fine point, and to pen- 
etrate to some depth into the other part, co, to which it 
is joined at c, in the manner represented in Fig. 294, 5. 
Now if au air-bubble from the end, o, which communi— 
cates with the atmosphere, should find its way through 
the bent capillary tube, it will pass along the sides of 
the bulging part, and instead of penctrating to the 
vacuum at a, will be arrested atc, whence it is easily 
expelled by reversing the barometer. — None of the 
contrivances which have been described for increasing 
the range of the oscillations, have been found to succeed 
well in practice. It is found to be decidedly better to 
apply minute divisions than to attempt to enlarge the 
scale; accordingly, experimenters now adhere to one or 
other of the two ancient forms, the cistern barometer 
and the siphon barometer. The height of the column 
in the siphon barometer is conveniently measured by 
means of a movable scale attached to the frame which 
supports the tube; by means of a tangent screw, the 
scale is raised or lowered till its zero coincides exactly 
with the surface of the mercury in the lower brunch: 
and with the assistance of a vernier, the height can be 
read off to the hundredth or two hundredth of an inch, 
with sufficient precision. The scale of the cistern ba- 
rometer is usually fixed, and the bottom of the cistern 
is raised or lowered by a screw, till the surface of the 
mercury in it coincides with the zero of the scale; but 
the scale may be movable, and its zero brought to coin- 
cide with the surface of the mercury in the basin, as in 
the former case. In order to determine when this coin- 
cidence takes place, various expedients may be had re- 
course to. The most usual is to place on the surface of 
the mercury n float carrying a vertical needle, some 
point on which answers to a fixed point on the scale, 
and the coincidence obtains when the two points are 
brought into the same level. Another contrivance to 
effect the same purpose was employed by Fortin, a cele- 
brated French artist. An ivory needle is attached to the 
scale, pointing downwards, and having its point exactly 
in the same level with the zero of the scale The image 
of the needle is clearly reflected from the su eof the 
mercury in the cistern, and the cistern is raised or low- 
ered till the point of the needle and its image precisely 
coincide. — In order to construct a good barometer, it is 
indispensably necessary that the mercury be perfectly 
free from impurities, und carefully purged of air; this 
is obtained by boiling it. The particles of air and mois- 
ture which cling obstinately to the sides of the tube, 
must also be expelled by heat; the mercury must then 
be introduced slowly and continuously in a hot state, 
and while the tube continues hot. It is important that 
the diameter of the tube be not very small; for it is 
found that the mercury moves with more freedom in a 
tube of considerable width, the oscillations following 
the atmospheric changes with more promptitude than 
in one of smaller dimensions; besides which, there is 
less disturbance from capillary attraction. The interior 
diameter should in every case exceed one-fourth of an 
inch.— The value of the B as a scientific instrument 
depends on the purity of the mercury, and the total ex- 
clusion of atmospheric air. By proper care, it is, per- 
haps, possible to expel every particle of air from the 
mercury and the interior of the tube, when the B. is 
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made; but it seems doubtful if, by any means whatever, 
it can be preserved for a considerable length of time in 
this state. The most carefully constructed B. are liable 
to aslow and gradual deterioration, by the intrusion of 
air, which has been supposed to insinuate itself between 
the metal and the tube, and not through the mercury. 
To obviate this inconvenience, Prof. Daniell conceived 
the ingenious idea of fixing to the open end of the tube 
of the cistern B. u substance having a greater affinity 
than glass to mercury. “1 caused,” says he, “a small, 
thin plate of platinum to be made, about the third of an 
inch in Jength, and of the diameter of the glass tube; 
this was caretully welded to its open end, so that the B. 
tube terminated in aring of platinum. The tube was 
filled and boiled as usual, and the infiltration of air 
was completely prevented by the adhesion of the mer- 
cury, buth to the exterior and interior surface of the 
platinum guard. I have no doubt that a mere ring of 
wire welded, or even cemented upon the exterior sur- 
face of the glass, which would be a much eusier and less 
expensive operation, would be a sufficient protection, 
as the slightest line of perfect contact must effectually 
arrest the passage of the air.— In all barometric observa- 
tions there are, in general, two essential corrections to 
be made, one for the capillarity or depression of the 
mercury in the tube, and the other for temperature. 
Pure mercury in a glass tube always assumes a convex 
surface. The following ure the corrections for tubes 
of different diameters, according to the theory of Mr. 
Toony. 
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These corrections, which must always be applied to cis- 
tern B., show that wide tubes ouglit to be preferred; in 
fact, when the diameter of the tube exceeds half an inch, 
they may be safely omitted. In siphon B. having both 
branches of the same diameter, the depression is equal 
at both ends; conseqnently the effect is destroyed, and 
no correction is required. This is a considerable advan- 
tage; for notwithstanding the most elaborate calcula- 
tions, some uncertainty must alwaye remain with regard 
to the exact amount of the capillary repulsion.— The 
correction for the temperature, which is the most im- 
portant, depends on the expansion of the mercury, and 
the expansion of the scale on which the divisions are 
marked. If we make a = the height of the thermometer 
in degrees above the freezing-point, z = the fractional 
part of its bulk which mercury expands for one degree 
of heat on Fahrenheit’s scale, y = the fractional part of 
its length by which the scale increases, / = the observed 
heizht of the B.; then the height which would have 
Leen observed, had the thermometer stood at the freezing- 
point, is h— h a (x — y). —The expansion of mercury in 
part of its bulk is 0001001. The scale is generally of 
some mixed metal of which the expansion is not very 
well ascertained; supposing it to be equal to that of 
copper, the expansion would be -0000096; therefore it 
will be sufficiently accurate to neglect the temperature 
of the scale, and assume that of the mercury to be ‘0001, 
Hence the following practical rule for reducing an ob- 
served height to the corresponding height at the tem- 
perature of the freezing-point; “subtract the 10,000th 
part of the observed altitude for every degree of Fahr. 
above 32.” Suppose the thermometer 54° and the B. 30 
inches, the correction will be (54—32) X 30 x -001 =-066, 
to be subtracted from 30 inches. In order to find the 
value of this correction, a thermometer must be attached 
to the barometer and observed at the sametime, Cause 
of the variations of the B.— Various theories have been 
proposed to account for those frequent atmospherical 
changes which cause the rise and fall of the B.. hut none 
of them can be regarded as very satisfactory. Whatever 
tends to increase or diminish the vertical pressure will 
obviously cause the B. to rise or fall: but the vertical 
pressure may be increased either by an influx of winds 
and the accumulation of air at any place, or by a diminu- 
tion of the elusticity of the atmosphere. The presence 
of heat or of moisture augments the elasticity, and con- 
sequently reduces the weight of the vertical column. 
During the prevalence of northerly and easterly winds 
the B. stands high, the elasticity being diminished by 
the cold. But the real difficulty consists in exphuning 
why the variations of the B. should be greater in the 
hich latitudes than between the tropics, and why they 
should exceed in all cases the quantities which calcula- 
tion might assign. The only mode, perhaps, of remov- 
ing the difficulty is to take into consideration the com- 
parative slowness with which any force is propagated 
through the vast body of the atmosphere. An inequality 
may continue to accumulate in one spot before the coun- 
terbalancing influence of the distant portions of the aérial 
influence can arrive to modify the result. In the higher 
latitudes, the narrow circle of air may be considered as 
in some measure insulated from the expanded ocean of 
atmosphere; and hence, perhaps, the variations of the 
B. are concentrated there, and swelled beyond the due 
proportion. — Uses of the Barometer, The B. is an in- 
strument of great importance in ustronon indica- 
tions forming an essential element in determining the 
amount of atmospheric refraction. It is also, on acconnt 
of its application to the measurement of altitudes. indis- 

nsable in all researches connected with the climate. 

he purpose for which it is most commonly sought after, 
is to proguosticate the state of the weather, On land 
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this is perhaps the least important of its applications, 
but the case is widely different at sea. — No certain rules 
can be laid down for prognosticating the state of the 
weather from the B. The tollowing are probably of as 
general application as any that can be given. It is always 
to be remembered that what the B. actually shows is the 
present pressure of the atmosphere; and that its vari- 
ations correspond to utmuspherical changes which have 
already taken place, the effects of which may follow their 
cause at a greater or less interval. — 1. After a contin- 
uance of dry weather, if the B. begins to fall slowly and 
steadily, rain will certainly ensue; but if the fine weather 
has been of long duration, the mercury may fall for two 
or three days before any perceptible change takes place, 
and the more time elapses before the rain comes, the 
longer the wet weather is likely to last.— 2. Conversely, 
if alter a great deal of wet weather, with the B. below 
its mean height, the mercury begins to rise steadily and 
slowly, fine weather will come, tbough two or three wet 
days may first elapse; and the fine weather will be more 
Pee in proportion to the length of time that passes 

fore the perceptible change takes place. — 3. On either 
of the two foregving suppositions, if the change immedi- 
ately ensues on the motion of the mercury, the change 
will not be permanent.—4. If the B. rises slowly and 
steadily for two days together or more, fine weather will 
come, though for those two days it may rain incessantly, 
and the reverse; but if the B. rises for two duys or more 
during rain, and then on the appearance of fine weather 
begins to fall again, that fine weather will be very tran- 
sient, and vice versa. — 5. A sudden fall of the B. in the 
spring or autumn indicates wind; in the summer, during 
very hot weather, a thunderstorm may be expected; in 
winter, a sudden full, after frost of some continuance, in- 
dicates a change of wind, with thaw and rain; but in a 
continued frost, a rise of the mercury indicates approach- 
ing snow. — 6. No rapid fluctuations of the B. are to be 
interpreted as indicating either dry or wet weather of 
any continuance; it is only the slow, steady, and con- 
tinued rise or fall that is to be tended to in this respect. 
7. A rise of the mercury late iñ the autumn, after a long 
continuance of wet and windy weather, generally indi- 
cates a change of wind to the northern quarters, and the 


approach of frost. — There are many formsof the mercu- | 


rial B., but they are all modifications of the siphon and 
cistern, therefore scientifically unimportant.—After the 
description and appliances of the mercurial B., we now 
propose to describe, after Mr. James W. Queen, the Aner- 


sid B., a new instrument, lately invented by M. Viti, of | 


Paris, for ascertaining the variations of the atmosphere 
without the use of any liquid. Its action depends on the 
effect produced by the pressure of the atmosphere on u 
metallic box, from which the air has been exhausted and 
then hermetically sealed. An index, traversing a dial, 
records the changes in the weight or pressure of the atmos- 
phere on a given surface—we will suppose a square inch. 
Though for purely scientific purposes the aneroid is at 
present far removed from competition with the mercurial 
B., it nevertheless has some advantages in its extreme 
sensibility and its portability. Much has been urged 
against its variations from temperature; in a range from 
26° to 80°, these seldom exceed a tenth of an inch; and 
it must be borne in mind, that, if the mercurial B. be 
subjected to the same range, it will be equally affected ; 
only in the latter case the cause of the variation is satis- 
factorily established, and its exact amount for every de- 
gree of temperature accurately determined. From the 
circumstance of gas being (perhaps for the first time) 
introduced into an instrument, with a view to effect a 
correction for variable temperatures, and from its bein; 

an invisible agent, a short explanation may be required 
in verification of its being adequate to produce the results 
asserted. Even at the present time, no table has been 
calculated in order to show the loss sustained by elastic 
bodies when in a state of tension. Perhaps no instru- 
ment, although made for the express purpose, could ex- 
hibit an experiment more satisfuctory for the proof of 
this point than the aneroid. We are enabled to use it 
as a pyrometer by applying the heat of a lighted taper 
to the spring 8, (Fig. 235,) without communicating that 
heat to the vacuum vase. A table of direct expansion 
would cause us to conclude that, as the spring S would, 
on being heated, become longer, it would raise the lever, 
O, higher; but the experiment above adverted to pro- 
duces a contrary result, (for the spring, S, losing its elas- 
tic power through heat, is forced down by the atmos- 
pheric pressure on the vacuum-vase,) and proves that 
the loss of elastic force is greater than that of direct ex- 
pansion. Thie hand of the aneroid indicates this, by 
Moving toward the right, or “Set Fair.” We might 
further suppose that an increase of heat, expanding the 
metal of which the vacuum-vnse was made, would pro- 
portionately increase its capacity; whereas, the contrary 
is uctually the case; —a conclusion which is proved by 
heating the vacuam-vase alone. It must be admitted 
that the metal diaphragms have become both larger and 
weaker by an increase of temperature, whence the 
capacity of the vacuum- vnse would be rendered greater; 
but it must be also remembered, that the atmospheric 
pressure on the surfaces, amounting to a force of 44 lbs., 
brings the upper and lower diaphragms, thus weakened 
by heat, closer together, so that the cavity of the vacuum- 
vase has in fact become smaller. This brings us to the 
subject of compensation accomplished by gas. On the 
capacity of the vacuum-vase being diminished by heat, 
as has been just shown, the gas contained within it is, 
by the sume cause, expanded ; and resisting the compress- 
ing force of the atmospheric weight upon the diaphragms, 
keeps them separuted at a due distance, and effects the 
compensation. The atmospheric pressure being about 
15 Ibs. to the square inch, and the vacuum- vase being 2½ 
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inches in diameter, this surface gives for its product a 
pressure of about 73 lbs. on the vase; though from many 
causes this amount of atmospheric pressure is consider- 
ably reduced. In order to ascertain the actual weight 
produced by the atmosphere upon the surface of the 
vacuum-vase, recourse was had to an experiment afford- 
ing positive demonstration. The hook of a steelyard, 
or épring weighing machine, wus attached to the upper 
part of the vase by the pin K, and, on being pulled up 
to the point parallel to the top of the vase, showed the 
weight of 44 lbs.; which is, therefore, proved to be the 
force by which the lever C is kept on its fulcrums, B B, 
and on the top of the spring 8.—It is hoped that the 
principle of the aneroid has, from the foregoing explana- 
tions, been made sufficiently intelligible; and, if so, it will 
be an easy task to deecribe the remainder of the mech- 
anism. We will now refer to the perspective drawing 
of the interior of the machine:— D D, vacuum-vase; 
CC, lever, to the end of which is attached a vertical rod, 
1, which merely serves to connect the lever, CC, with 
the levers 2 and 3. These levers are connected by a 
bow-piece, 4. The two square-headed screws at eb 
admit, by screwing or unscrewing them, such an alter- 
ation of the distance of leverage, as to allow the hand 
of the aneroid to move over a space corresponding with 
the scale of a standard mercurial barometer. To the end 
of the lever, 3, is attached a light rod, terminating with 
a piece of fine watch-chain, which is attached to a small 
roller. On the axis of this roller the hand of the aneroid 
is firmly fixed, and kept in its position by means of a 
flat spiral spring, the outer coil of which is seen attached 
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to the axis. This flat spiral spring, which is always in 
a state of tension, maintains a pressure against the force 
of the levers, and keeps the hand of the aneroid in 
obedience to the indications of the vacuum-vase. Were 
it not for this spring, the hand, „, would remain station- 
ary at the point to which it had been propelled. 

Baromet’ric, Barometrical, a. Pertaining or 
relating to the barometer. 

Baromet’rically, adv. By means of a barometer. 

Baromet’rogra h, n. (Gr. baros, weight, metron, 
measure, and fake fr n, to write] Aninstrument for 
self-inscribing, upon paper, the variations of atmospheric 

ressure, obtained from minute to minute. In this new- 
y invented contrivance, the records are continuous and 
comparable, and are produced by the variations of the 
aneroid barometer. The pressure of the atmosphere af- 
fects four metallic boxes, having their upper and under 
faces undulated; a vacuum is made in each of them sep- 
arately, and they are attached together in one series, so 
that for an equivalent of pressure the movement is four 
times greater than it is for one box only. A very strong 
flat steel spring acts upon the barometric boxes in an 
opposite direction to the atmospheric pressure. This 
spring controls the indicating lever by means of a con- 
nector, which receives the action from the extremity of 
the spring, and communicates it to the lever at a point 
very close to its axis, whence it follows that a considera- 
ble multiplication of movements is the result. The in- 
dications of the movements of the lever are registered 
in the following simple manner: a cylinder is revolved 
by the regular movement of an ordinary pendulum time- 
piece; it makes a complete revolution in one week, and 
carries a glazed paper, which has been smoked black by 
means of a candle. At the extremity of a lever is a very 
fine spring, pointed at the end, which rests upon the 
cylinder and traces a white line upon the black ground. 
At the end of each week the paper is changed fora fresh 
one, the old one being prevented from having its record 
destroyed by being coated with varnish. The barometrical 
arrangement of this instrument is far less liable to error 
than the ordinary aneroid, where so many movements 
and accessories are required to translate the changes of 
the barometric box to the indicating needle on the face 
of the instrument. 

Bar’ometz, n. (Bot.) See CIBOTIUM. 

Bar’on, n. Fr. barm; A. S. baron, beorn: O. Fr. ber; 
Provençal, bar.] (Her.) In the feudal system of the 
Middle Ages, the title B., derived from the Latin varo, 
which signifies a man, and, sometimes, a servant, was 
given, at first, to the immediate tenant of any superior 
In old records, the citizens of London are so styled. The 
family of Montmorency, in France, called themselves, 
premiers barons de la Chrétienté. This title was intro- 
duced by William the Conqueror into England, from Nor- 
mandy, and used to signify an immediate vassal of the 
crown, who had a seat and vote in the royal court and 
tribunals, and, subsequently, in the house of peers. It 
was the second rank of nobility, until dukes and mar- 
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qulses were introduced. and placed above the earls, and 
viscounts also set above the barons. In Germany, the 
ancient barons of the empire were the immediate vae- 
sals of the crown. ‘They appeared in the imperial court 
and diet, and belonged to the high nobility. But these 
ancient feudatories were early elevated to the rank of 
counts or princes. The modern barons only form a rank 
of lower nobility after the counts. — In England, B. is 
the lowest grade of rank in the House of Lords, The 
coronation robes of a B. differ from those of the other peers 
in having but two rows of spots on the mantle; and the 
parliamentary robes, in having but two guards of white 
fur, with rows of gold lace. The right of wearing a coro- 
net was first conferred on B. by Charles II. It is adorned 
with 6 pearls, set at equal distances, of which 4 are 
usually shown. A B. is styled “Right Honorable,” and 
his children enjoy the prehx of “ Honorable.”—In Eng- 
land, too, the four puisne judges of the Court of Ex- 
chequer bear the title of baron, and the chief judge that of 

Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer. They are addressed 

as My Lord.“ bnt have no seat in the House of Lords, 

unless by being previously made a member of the peer- 

b 918 Barons of the Cinque Ports. Formerly members 

of the House of Commons, elected, two for each, by the 
seven Cinque Ports, q. v. 

Baron and Femme. (Law.) A term used in the old 
English law-books for husband and wife. 

Baron of beef. (Cookery.) Iwo sirlvins of beef joined 
together by a part of the backbone. 

Baron, Minz, (ba’rong,) a French comedian, B. 1653, 
and long attached to Molière's company. For nearly 30 
years he played with the greatest success, and retired 
from the stage, in 1691, without any apparent reason. 
In 1720, however, he again returned, and was received 
with immense enthusiasm, playing, with great success, 
even the most youthfnl parts. In 1720 he was taken ill, 
while on the boards, and died shortly after. Although 
his merit in bis profession was very great, yet his 
vanity was equal. This will appear from a saying of 
his, “ That once in a century we might see a Cæsar, but 
that 2,000 years were not sufficient to produce a Baron ;” 
and he was about to refuse the pension granted him by 
Louis XIV., because the order for it was worded, “ Pay 
to the within-named Michael Boyrun, called Baron,” &c. 
He wrote also some plays, printed iu 3 volumes after his 
death. 

Bar’onage, n. [Fr. baronnage.) (Her.) The whole body 
of barons or peers. — ‘Lhe dignity or estate of a baron.— 
The land from which a baron derives his title. 

Baroness, n. (//er.) A baron's wile or lady. 

Bar‘onet, n. (Her.) Literally, “a little baron;” spe- 
cifically, a dignity or degree of honor next below a baron, 
and abovea knight. They bear the prefix “Sir” before 
their name, and the term Bart. (contraction of baronet) 
as a postfix; as, “Sir Walter Scott, Part.; their wives 
are styled Lady, or Dame. This dignity differs from 
that of a knight, inasmuch as the title is hereditary, 
while that of the latter rank exists only for one per- 
son's lifetime. The order of B. was instituted, or, as 
some assert, adopted, because the ti le existed previously 
in Ireland, by James I., in 1611. Ihe rank of B. exists 
but in Great Britain. It is the lowest of the hereditary 
titles: but a B. has no robes, coronet, or distinctive badge 
whatever, except in the case of Scottish B., who, in 1629, 
were granted the privilege of wearing an orange riband 
and badge. 

Baronetage, n. The collective body of baronets. 

Baronetcy, n. The condition or rank of a baronet. 

Baro‘nial, a. Pertaining to a baron. 

Baronius, CESARE, (bd-ro'ne-us,) an Italian cardinal, 
B. 1538. He was elected Superior-General of the order 
of the Oratory in 1583, and became librarian of the Vati- 
can and confessor of Clement VIII. His great work 
is the Annales Ecclesiustict, in 12 vols. folio: a work of 
immense research, which occupied him 30 years, and 
has passed through many editions. D. 1607. 

Barons’ War. (at) The name given to an inter- 
necine war in England, which originated in the refusal 
of Henry III. to ratify the statutes enacted at Oxford, 
in the Mad Parliament,” June 11, 1258. The matter 
was referred to the arbitration of Louis 1X. of France, 
who decided, at a council held at Amiens, that the 
statutes should be annulled 23d Jan., 1264. The barons, 
with Simon De Montiort at their head, ok up arma, 
and totally defeated the king at Lewes, May lath. A 
parliament assembled at London, 20th Jan.. 1265. Dis- 
putes arose among the barons, and a second great battle 
was fought at Evesham, 4th Aug. in the same year, in 
which the king was victorious, and De Montfort slain. 
The barons, who continued to oppose the royal authority, 
took refuge in Kenilworth Castle, but were compelled 
by famine to surrender, in Nov., 1266. The war was 
still carried on, and Prince Edward (afterwards Edward 
I.) reduced the Isle of Ely, their last stronghold, 25th 
July, 1269. 

Barony, n. [Fr. baronnie.) The lordship, honor, or 
fee ofa baron. A territorial division in Ireland, synon- 
ymous with the English hundred, rape, or wapentake ; 
and the U. States county. 

„n. [Fr. baroscope, from Gr. baros, weight, 

and skopein, to view.] An irstrument to show the 

weight of the atmosphere; a barometer; a weather- 


glass. 
Belonging to, 


Baroscop'ie. Baroscop’ical, a. 
or determined by, the baroscope. 

Barosel’enite, n. (Gr. baros, weight, and selene, lus- 
tre.] (Min.) A native sulphate of baryta, or heavy spar. 

Baros’ma, n. (B.) A gen. of plants, ord. Rutacee, 
The leaves of several species, such as B. crenata, crenu- 
lata, and serratifolia, are used in medicine for their aro- 
matic, stimulant, antispasmodic, and diuretic properties. 
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The plants yielding them are natives of the Cape of 

Good Hope, and are known in commerce as Buchu- 

leaves. They contain a peculiar bitter principle called 

Dionin or Barosmin, and a powerfully scented vola- 
e oil. 

Barouche, (ba-rddsh’,) n. [Fr. barouche; Ger. barut- 
sche; Lat. birotes— bis, double, and rola, a wheel.) 
Originally, a two-wheeled carriage; now used to denote 
a four-wheeled carriage, with a falling top and seats, 
as in a coach. 

Barouchet, (ba-rdé-sha’,) n. A description of light 
barouche. 

Baroz'zio, Jacopo. See VIGNOLA. 

Bar’-post, n. A post placed in the ground to hold 
the bars of an entrance into a field. 

Barque, n. (Vak.) See BARK. 

Barquesimeto, (bar’kais-e-mav'to,) a town of South 
America, in Venezuela, 92 m. W.S.W. of Valencia, and 
90 m. N.E. of Truxillo. Lat. 9° 55' N.; Lon. 69° 25/ 
W. In 1807, it contained 15,000 inhabitants; but it 
suffered severely from the terrible earthquake of 1812, 
which scarcely left a house entire, and buried 1,500 
people in the ruins. Pop. about 11,000. 

Bais, in Indiana, a township of Daviess co.; pop. about 

Bar’ra, n. (Om.) A Portuguese measure of length 
less than a yard. — Himilton. 

Bar’ra, one of the Hebrides islands on the N.W. coast 
of Scotland, being the most S. of the outer Hebrides, or 
group forming what is called the Long Island; pop. 
about 2,000. — See Hesrines. 

Bar’ra, a town of S. Italy, 3 m. from Naples, and filled 
win villas belonging to the residents of that city; pop. 

Barraboo’, or Baraboo’, in Wiscmsin, a river 
rising in the N.W. portion of Sauk co., and falling into 
the Wisconsin River, a short distance below Portage 
city. 

Barraboo’, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Sauk co.; 


pop, about 1,697. 

Barracan, n. (Fr. barracan, or bouracan; L. Lat. 
burracanus; Ar. barratdn.) (Com.) A strong thick 
stuff resembling camlet, used for exterior clothing. 

Barrack, n. [Fr. baraque; obs. Gael. barrachad, a 
hut or booth, from barrach, top branches of trees.) A 
cabin, booth, or hut; specifically, a building for lodg- 
ing soldiers, especially when in garrison. (Chiefly used 
in the plural.) 

ln the U. States, this name is applied to the Dutch barn 
or out building, with a movable roof, for storing hay 
or grain.—See Barn. 

Bar’rack-master, n. A title given in England to 
the superintendent of soldiers’ lodgings. 

Barrackpoor’,, a seat of the British governor-gen- 
eral of Inilia, anda military cantonment, in a beautiful 
and healthy spot, on the E. bank of the Hooghly, 16 m. 
N. of Calcutta. There is here a noble park, four miles 
in circumference, laid out in the European style, with 
gardens, an aviary, and a menagerie. 

Bar’racksville, in W. Virginia, a post-village of 
Marion co., 70 m. S.E. of Wheeling, on the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad, 

Bar’raclaide, n. (Du. baar; O. Du. bar, naked, bare, 
and pad, garment, t. e. cloths undressed or without a 
nap.) (G>n.) A home-made woollen blanket without 
nap.— Webster. 

Barracoon’, n. [Sp. barraca.) A depot or warehouse 
for slaves, or an enclosed yard for the keeping of slaves 
before shipment. (Used principally on the W. coast of 
Africa.) 

Barracon’ta, n. (Zöl.) A large species of pike, inhab- 
iting the W. India seas. — Craig. 

Barrage, n. (œm.) A linen stuff interwoven with 
worsted flowers. 

Bar’randite, n. (Min.) A spheroidal mineral, concen- 
tric in stracture. Lustre between vitreous and greasy. 
Color pale-bluish, redlish, greenish. or yellowish-gray. 
Streak yellowish to bluish-white. Translucent to opaque. 
Comp. Phosphoric acid 63, alumina 12°61, sesquioxide 
of iron 2616, water 20°60 = 100. B.B. splits open and 
becomes darker in color: moistened with sulphuric acid, 

- the flame bluish-green. It is soluble in hot muriatic 
acid. It is found in Bohemia. 

Bar'ras, PauL Frincois Jean NICOLAS, COMTE DF, B. 
in Provence, 1755, of an ancient family. served as 
second lieutenant in the regiment of Languedoc until 
1775. H mule, about this time, a voyage to the Isle-de- 
France, the governor of which was one of his relations, 
and entered into the garrison of Pondicherry. On his 
return, he gavo himself up to gambling and women, and 
dissipated his fortune. Tho revolution broke out. He 
imm»-liately showed himself an opponent of the court, 
and had a seat in the tivrs¢tat, while his brother was 
sitting in that of the nobility. July 14, 1789, he took 
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elected president of the Convention, and, in that capacity, 
declared Paris in « state of siege, when the assembly was 
attacked by the populace. Afterwards, when the Con- 
vention was assailed, Bonaparte, by B.'s advice, was ap- 
pointed to command the artillery ; and that general, on 
the 138th Vendémiaire (Oct. ö, 1795), decisively repressed 
the royalist movement. For his services, B. was now 
named one of the Directory, and took a prominent part 
in the changes which that body underwent until Nupo- 
leon’s coup d'état on the 18th Brumaire (Nov. 9, 1799), 
which effectually overthrew the power of B. and his col- 
leagues. His life, from this date, was, generally speak- 
ing, one of retirement. He died in Paris, 1829, Napo- 
leon said of him: “The passion with which he spoke 
would make one imagine he was u resolute, determined 
man; but he was not so,— he had no decided opinion 
on any subject connected with goverument.” 

Bar'rator, n. [O. Fr. barut, deceit, cozeuage ; Icel, ba- 
ratta, acoutest.) An encourager of litigation or lau- suits; 
a wrangler. 

To turn barrator in thy old days, a stirrer-up of quarrels 
amongst thy neighbours." — Arbuthnot. 

(Marit.) A ship-master who is guilty of fraud in the 
management of a ship, to the injury of his owners and 
underwriters; one who makes away with a ship. 

(Scots Law.) A judge who accepts a bribe for uttering 
judgment. $ 

Bar’ratrous, a. (Law.) Tainted with barratry. 

Bar'ratrously, adv. (Law.) In a barratrous method. 

Bar'ratry,n (Fr. baratterie.] (Law.) The offence of 
Frequently inciting and stirring up suits and quarrels, 
either by law or otherwise; the punishment for which is 
fine and imprisonment. 

(Mar. Law.) An unlawful or fraudulent act, or very 
gross and culpable negligence, of the master or mariners 
of a vessel in violation of their duty, and directly preju- 
dicial to the owner. — Bouvier. 

Barre, n. [Fr., a bar.] (Med.) A projection or prolonga- 
tion of the symphysis pubis ;—a deformity rendering 
delivery difficult. 

Bar're, iu Massachusetts, a post-township of Worcester 
co., 55 m. W. of Boston, drained by the Ware River. It 
is a prosperous place, possessing importunt cotton. and 
woollen manufactures, &c. 

Barre, in New York, a township of Orleans co., 44 m. 
N.E. of Buffalo. 

Barre, in Pennsylvania, a township of Huntingdon co.; 
pop. 1,237. 

Barre, in Vermont, a post-township of Washington co., 
6 m. S. by E. of Montpelier, and watered by uffluents of 
the Onion River. 

Barre, or Bar’ree, in Wisconsin, a township of La 
Crosse co., about 7 m. N.E. of La Crosse, 

Barre Centre, in New York, a post- village of Barre 
township, Orleans co., 254 m. W. by N. of Albany. 

Barre Forge, in /ennsylvunia, a post-vitice of Hunt- 
ingdon co, 

Barre Mills, in Wisconsin, a village of La Crosse co. 

Barre’ah, « town of Hindostan, prov. Gujerat, cap. of 
asmall independent principality, 75 m. E.N.E. of = 
bay; Lat. 22° 44 N.; Lon. 74° E. 

Barreau’, n. [Fr.] (French Law.) The name given to 
the class of advocates, admitted to plead at the bar. 
The B. of Paris selects every year from among its mem- 
bers a council, and a president called bdtonnier, which 
are the ruling spirits of the corporation. The rules ure 
established by the vote of the council and enforced by it, 
under the control of the presiding officer. The rules af- 
fecting the French advocates are very strict, and not 
easily evaded. Not only swindling, or any other crimi- 
nal act, is punished, but every unprofessional and illegal 
action is severely dealt with. Hence an advocate who 
indulges in any commercial speculation would incur 
the penalty of a public admonition, or-exclusion, The 
title and dignity of the member of the council of the 
order of advocates is held in high esteem, and is the aim 
of the most talented and ambitious lawyers. 

Barreges’. See BARÈGES. 

Bar’rel, n. [W and Fr. bari; It. barile; Sp. barril; 
Gael. baraill, from W. bar, a bar, a rail.) A round 
wooden cask protected or secured by bars or hoops.—The 
quantity which a barrel holds. — Of wine measure. the 
English barrel contains 3114 gallons; of beer measure, 
36; of ale, 32: and of vinegar, 34 gallons. 

—Anything long and hollow; a cylinder; a tube; as the 
barrel of a gun. 

Barrel of a Boiler. (Mach.) The cylindrical part of a 
boiler which contains the flues. 

Barrel of the Ear. (Anat) See TYMPANUM. 

Barrel, v.a. To put ina barrel; to pack in a barrel. 

Bur'rel-bel lied, a. Having a large belly. 

Bar'rel-bulk, n. (cm.) A measure used in esti- 
mating capacity, as of a vessel for freight; equal to 5 


part in the attack upon the Bustille, and Aug. 10, 1792, 
upon the Tuileries. In 1792 he was elected a member 
of the National Convention, and voted for the uncondi- 
tional death of Lonis XVI. He was sent, in 1793, to the 
south of France, and commanded the left wing of the 
besieging army under Dagommier, and it was here that 
he first met Napoleon Bonaparte, then captain of artil- 
lery. The patriotic reputation of B. was so well estab- 
lished, that he and Fréron were the only representatives 
not denounced by the popular societies. Robespierre, 
however, was no friend of his, and often wished to arrest 
him. B., knowing this, became one of the principal 
actors of the 9th Thermidor, and put himself at the head 
of the troops which surrounded Robespierre at the Hotel 
de Ville. In 1794 he was named one of the “ Committee 
of Public Safety,” and became a great enemy to the 
members of the Mountain. In February, 1795, he was 


cubic feet.— Simmonds. 

Bar'rel-or' gan, n. (us.) The common hand-or- 
gan, containing a barrel with pins, whose revolution 
opens the key-valves, and produces the music.— Webster. 

Bar’ren, a. (Goth. obatran, unbearing: O. Fr. ba- 
raigne, brehaigne, unfruitful; from Celt. brah, a spout, 
and ang, without.) Not bearing; unfruitful: unprolific; 
applied to animalsand plants. — Unproductive: sterile: 
as, a barren country, a harren ground. — Scanty; dull; 
nnmeaning: as, barren reveries, barren ignorance. 

Barren, n; pl. Bar’rens. A term applied in the W. 
and 8. of the U. States to elevated lands or plains on 
which grow small trees, but not timber: as pine-bar- 
rens, oak-barrens. They are not necessarily sterile, but 
often very fertile. — Pickering. 

Bar’ren, in Indiana, a post- village of Harrison co. 

Bar’ren, in Kentucky, u S. county, with an area of abt. 
100 sq.m. Surface, undulating and hilly, with a toler- 
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ably Berle jaoi, N a salt springs are numer- 
ous throughout the county. Cup. Glasgow. Hopulati 
in 1880, 22,321. N si A a: 
Bar'ren, in Tennessee, a post - village of Williamson co. 
Barren, or Big Barren River, in eu nette, 
rises in Smith aud Jackson counties, in the N. of the 
Stute. Traversing Kentucky, it takes a course M. and 
N.W. until it enters Greene River (after a course of 100 
m.) in the N. W. end of Warren co. It is navigable for 
steamers up to Bowling (ireen, a distance of 30 m. 
Barren Creek Springs, in Muryland, a district 


of Wicomico co. 

Bar’ren Hill, in Pennsylvania, a village of Mont- 
gomery co. 

Bar’ren Island, an island in the Bay of Bengal, E. 
of the Andaman islands, with a volcanic mountain, 
1,848 feet high, which is frequently in eruption. 


— P — 
Fig. 296. — BARREN ISLAND. 

Bar’ren Plain, in Tennessee, a village of Robertson 
co., 32 m. from Nashville. 

Bar're Plains, in Massachusetts, a village of Wor- 
cester co. 

Bar’renly, adv. Unfrnitfully: unproductively. 

Bar'renness, n. The state or quality of being bar- 
ren, unprolific, or unfruitful; want of offspring; with- 
out the power of procreation. 

“J pray'd for children. and thought barren nesa 
In wedlock a reproach.” — Milton. 

—Scantiness; lack of matter; want of resources; inca- 
pacity. 

“Though the accidents are not the same, which would have 
argued him of a total barrenness of invention.” — den. 

Deſect or poverty of emotion, feeling, or sensibility. 

“<The greatest saints sometimes are fervent, and sometimes feel 
a barrenness of devotion.” — Bishop Taylor. 

Bar ren-spir'ited. a. Having a poor spirit. 

Bar’ren-wort, n. (Bot.) The popular name of the 
genus EriMepIvM, q. V. 

Bar’ret, or Bar’ret-cap, n. [Fr. barrette; It. ber- 
relta: l. Lat. barretum.] (Mil.) A kind of cap, or head- 
piece, formerly worn by soldiers. — Sir W. Scott. 

Bar'retsville, in Georgia. village of Lumpkin co., 
110 m. N.N.W of Milledgeville. 

Bar rett; in Pennsylvania, a township of Monroe co.; 

„ 930, 

Barrett, in Kansas, a post-village of Marshall co. 

Bar'rett's Station, in Missouri, a post-office of St. 
Lonis co. 

Bar'rettsville, in West Virginia, a village of Hamp- 
shire co. 

Bar’reville, in [lincis; a post-village of McHenry co., 
46 m. N.W. of Chicago. 

Bar’ri, or Bar’ry, GIRALDUS. 
BRENSIS. 

Barricade, (bdr-re-kaid’,) n. Er. barricade, from barre, 
a bar.) That which bars out, blocks up, obstructs, or 
defends. 

“There must be such a barricade as would greatly annoy, or 
absolutely stop, the currents of the atmosphere.” —Derham. 

(i.) A hastily constructed fortification, made of 
chevaux-de-frise, treos, earth, stones, &c., in order to ob- 
struct the progress of an enemy. 

(var.) A strong wooden railing, fixed on stanchions, 
extending across the front of the quarter-deck of a ship 
of war, during a naval engagement. A B. is sometimes 
strengthened with a lining of hammocks, &c., confined 
in a close rope-netting, to serve asa screen against mus- 
ketry. 

(Hist.) Barricades, constructed of the first materiala 
that came to hand, were used in popular insurrections 
during the Middle Ages. Paris has obtained notoriety 
as the city in which they have been most frequently 
employed. In 1358, its streets were barricaded against 
the Dauphin. The first“ Battle of the Barricades ” took 
place on the entry of the Duke of Guise into Paris, 12th 


See Gmatpus Cam- 
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May, 1588.—It was followed, during the war of the 
Fronde, by another contest of a somewhat similar char- 
acter, 26th Aug., 1648, when Anne of Austria ordered 
the arrest of three popular members of the Parliament.— 
In July. 1830, the elder branch of the Bourbons, and in 
Feb., 1848, the Orleans branch of the same family, were 
driven from the French throne, after a struggle ut the 
barricades. General Cavaiguac, in defence of the Pro- 
visional Government, waged a fearful contest with the 
insurgents, who had erected barricades, 25d, 24th, 25th, 
and 26th June, 1848, in which he was at length victu- 
rious. The killed and wounded amounted to 15,000, 
and about 000 of the rebels were taken prisoners. 
Napoleon III. has now widened the streets of Paris, and 
taken other precautions to prevent the recurrence of 
such events.—Barricades have also been erected, during 
popular outbreaks, at Berlin, Vienna, and other cities on 
the continent of Europe. 

Barricade’, v.a. To temporarily fortify a place or pas- 
sage; to stop up an avenue; to obstruct; to secure. 

„No all the pavement sounds with trampling feet, 

And the mixt hurry barricades the street. — Gay. 
RBRarricad’er, n. A person who erects a barricade. 
Barrie, in prov. of Ontario, a flourishing town, cap. of 

Simcoe co., on a branch of Lake Simcoe, 64 m. N. N. W. 
of Toronto; pop. about 3,500, 

Barrier, (bdr’re-ur,)a. ir barrière; from barre, a 
bar.] ey A sort of palisade, or stockade, to fence in 
any place, and obstruct the assaults of an enemy; a 
barricade. 

“ Safe in the love of heav'n, an ocean flows 
Around our realm. a barrier from the foes.""— Pope. 

A fortress, or other strong place, erected on the frontier 
of a country. 

“The Queen is guarantee of the Dutch, having possession of 
the barrier. — Swift. 

—That which bars, obstructs, defends; any defence or 
impediment to approach or attuck.— A bar to denote a 
limit, or line of separation of any place; a boundary. 

“ Pris‘ners to the pillar bound, 
At either barrier plac'd.""— Dryden. 

Bar’rier Gate, the gate which closes the opening 
through a barrier. 

Bar'rier Reef, (TuE GREAT,) a very remarkable and 
dangerous coral-reef, extending like a sea-wall, or ram- 
part, for 1200 miles along the N. and E. coast of Aus- 
tralia, and lying atan average distance of 60 miles from 
the land. A few openings and passages occur, here and 
there, along the dangerous continuity; but the naviga- 
tion through these openings is very dous, though, 
once inside the reef, the water is calm, and the passage 
perfectly clear. This coral-chain has been very disas- 
trous to the mariner, and much property and many 
lives have been lost on its sharp obstructions. 

Barriers, (B\TrLe or rux,) was fought under the walls 
of Paris, 30th March, 1814, when the allied army, after 
an obstinate coutest, gained a victory which led to the 
capitulation of Paris, and the abdication of Napoleon I. 

Bar'ring-out. u. An act of boyish rebellion in schools, 
wherein the school-room doors are barred or closed 
against a schoolmaster or usher. 

Barrin n, in Illinois, a post-township of Cook co., 
35 m. N.W. of Chicago. 

Barrington, in New Hampshire, a post-township of 
Stafford co., 30 m. E. of Concord. 

Barrington, in Nu York, a post-township of Yates 
co., on Crooked Lake, 54 miles S. E. of Rochester; pop. 


1,506. 

Barrington, in Rhode Island, a post-township of 
Bristol co., 8 m. §.E. of Providence, and watered by 
Palmer's River. 

Barrington Centre, in Rhode Island, a post-office 
of Bristol co. 

Barringto’nia, n. ( Bot.) A genus of plants, ord. Bar- 
ringloniacee, consisting of small trees conspicuous for 
their beauty. B. speciosa, the Moordilla, a native of 
Ceylon, has dark, glossy leaves, and white flowers deli- 
cately tinted with crimson. 

Barringtoniacese, (bar. ring toni ase) an order 
of plants, alliance Grossales, This small order, includ- 
ing only 28 species divided in 10 genera, so much re- 
sembles the Myrtacea, q. v., that some botanists place 
them in this last order. The fruit of the (ure arborea 
is edible; while that of the Gustava braziliuna is emetic, 
and produces an intoxicating effect upon fish. 

Bar'rister, n. [From Ben, q. v.] In England, an advo- 
cate or counsellor-at-law, who has been admitted to 
plead at the bar. The privilege of conferring the rank 
or degree of barrister-at-law is exclusively enjoyed by 
the Inns of Court, which are the Inner Temple, the 
Middle Temple, Lincolu's Inn, and Gray’s Inn. The 

session of this rank (or of the higher degree of ser- 
jeant) constitutes an indispensable qualification for 
practising. In the U. States, the degree of B., though 
not formally abolished, has for a long time fallen into 
disuse. 

Bar’ritt’s Hill, in Kansas, a post-office of Wilson co. 

Barrot, Obi. See Ovt.von BARROT. 

Bar'row, a river of Ireland, and, next to the Shannon, 
the most importantin that island. Itrisesin the Slieve- 
bloom Mountains. in Queen's co., and after a course of 
about 90 m., falls into the estuary of Waterford harbor, 
of which it forms the right arm. It is navigable for 
large ships as far as New Ross, and for barges up to 
Athy. 60 m. from the sea, 

Bar’row, Isaac, D.D., P.R.S. An eminent English ma- 
thematician and divine, B. 1630. In 1760, he was ap- 
pointed Master of Trinity College, in Cambridge Uni- 
versity, on which occasion William III. said that he 
had given that office to the most learned man in Eng- 
Jand. B. was noted for his wit, as well as learning. On 
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one occasion at court, he met the witty, but profane, Lord 
Rochester, q. v, who thus banteringly accosted him, 
“ Doctor, ÍI am yours to my shoe-tie.” H. seeing his drift, 
ceremoniously returned his salute with,“ My lord, I am 
yours to the ground.” Rochester replied, “ Doctor, lam 
yours to the centre;” which was capped by B. with, 
“My lord, I am yours to the antipodes.” Upon which 
Rochester, disdaining to be foiled by a musty old piece 
of divinity, as he used to call B., exclaimed, “ Doctor, I 
am yours to the lowest pit of h—1.” On which, B., turn- 
iug on bis heel, retorted, “ There, my ird, I leave you.” 
— Not only as a mathematician, but as a divine, B. ranks 
amoug the first of England's worthies. Among his 
works, we may mention Lectiones Mathematica, which 
are esteemed as perfect models in the Lands of those 
who are attached to sound geometrical reasoning. The 
best edition of his theological works is that published 
at London, in 8 vols. 8vo. 1830. D. 1677. 

Bar’row, Sik Jonx, LL.D., F.R.8., an eminent English au- 
thor and traveller, B. 1764. His principal works are, Tra- 
vels in South Africa; Travels in China ; and Voyages of 
Discovery and Research within the Arctic Regions. D. in 
1848. 

Bar’row, n. [A. S. berewe, from beran, to bear, to carry. 
A small vehicle which bears or carries a load; a small hand 
or wheel carriage; as, a hand-barrow, a wheel-barrow. 

(Salt Manuf.) A wicker case into which the salt is put 
to drain. — Kennet. 

—n. [Skr. bariiha, wardha, a hog.) A hog, more particu- 
larly one that is castrated. 

M. (A. S. beorg, beurh, from beorgan, to shelter, to keep, 
to preserve.) A hill or hillock; a small mountain; a 
place of defence or refuge; a heap; a sepulcral mound. 

(Arched.) A name given to large artificial mounds of 
earth raised over the graves of warriors, and men of re- 
nown, in bygone ages. Barrows are considered to be the 
Most ancient sepulcliral monuments in the world. — See 
TUMULUS. 

Bar’rowdale, in South Carolina, a village of Fuirfield 
district, 25 m. N. of Columbia. 

Bar’row’s Straits, in British N. America, forms the 
connecting channel between Baffin’s Bay on the E, aud 
the Polar Sea on the W. It lies ina direction parallel to 
the eqnator, between Lat. 73° 45’ and 74° 40 N., and is 
considered to terminate at Wellingtun Channel, in Lon. 
91° 47’ W.; the mouth in Baftin’s Buy being nearly on 
the 80th meridian. It is therefore about 200 m. in length 
from E. to W, and between 60 and 70 m. in average 
width. Both shores are broken by a great number of in- 
lets; that of the Prince Regent, on the 8., is of very 
considerable extent. It was found by Sir James Ross to 
terminate in a great gulf, called by him Boothia. The 
water of this strait is very deep, the soundings frequent- 
ly giving upwards of 200 fathoms, and very often no 
bottom can be found. 

Bar’ rulet, n. Her.) The fourth part of a bar. 

Barr’s Store, in II., a twp. of Macoupiu co., pop. 999. 

Barry, Barruly, n. (Her.) The division of the field 
or charge by horizontal lines, as in Fig. 287.— Barry- 
bendy is when the shield is divided into four, six, or more 


equal parta, by diagonal lines, the teincture of which it 
consists being varied interchangeably, (Fig. 297, J.) — 
Burry-pily is when the shield is divided by diagonal 


lines, the colors being interchanged, (Fig. 297, 2.) 

Bar’ry, Sin CHARLES, k.A., an eminent English archi- 
tect, B. 1795. His principal work is the building of the 
Houses of Parliament, in London, This building has ex- 
cited much controversy, and, also, hostile criticism. 
But whatever differences of opinion may exist as to its 
want of originality, or monotony of design, the great 
beauty of this magnificent pile is unquestionable. D. 
1860. 

Barry. James, a distinguished English painter, B. 1741. 
After holding for 15 years the professorship of the Royal 
Academy, he was expelled in consequence of disputes 
with the members. His principal work is a series of pic- 
tures painted in the Adelphi for the Society of Arts. 
They represent Orpheus subduing the Thracians; A 
Greek Harvest-Home ; Victors at Olympia; Triumph of 
the Thames, &c. D. in poverty, 1806. 

Bar’ry, MARIE JEANNE GOMARD DR VAUBERNIER, CoM- 
TESSE DU, the famous mistress of Louis XV., king of 
France, and daughter of a commissioner of the customs at 
Vauconleurs, known as Gomard de Vaubernier, was born 
in 1740, and, after the death of her father, entered the 
service of a millinerat Paris; afterwards belonged to the 
establishment of the notorions Gourdan, where she was 
known by the name of Mile. Lange. and became the mis- 
tress of the Count du Barry, who built high hopes upon 
her charms, He managed to make her known to the 
king, and she soon took the place of the Marchioness de 
Pompadour. The king deemed it necessary to find her a 
husband, and she fell to the lot of the Count Jean du 
Barry, abrother of the oneabove mentioned. TheCount- 
ess du Barry was now publicly introduced at Court. She 
soon governed all France; cansed the ruin of the Duke 
de Choiseul, whose hanghty spirit would not bend before 
her; promoted the Duke d'Aiguillon, and assisted him 
to take revenge on the parliament, which was, in 1771, 
driven from Paris, and afterwards entirely suppressed. 
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Yet we ought not to ascribe to her the evils of which she 
was only the instrument in the hands of intriguing coun- 
sellors. She herself loved pleasure more than intrigue. 
After the death of the king, she was banished to an ab- 
bey near Meaux, and, alterwards, received permission to 
reside in her beautiful pavilion near Marli. She lived 
quietly, eating the revolution, until Robespierre’s do 
minion. But her riches, and ber connection with the 
Brissotists, caused her ruin. She was placed at the bar 
of the revolutionary tribunal, condemned to death, and 
executed, December 6, 1793. 

Bar'ry, in Illinois, a post-village and township of Pike 
905 Ee 155 W. of Springfield, and about 10 from the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Bar'ry, in Maryland, a post-office of Frederick co. 

Bar’ry, in Michigan, a B. W. central county of the State. 
Area, 576 sq. m. It is watered by the Thornapple River, 
and by Fall and Muddy creeks. Surface, diversified, 
and rolling; presenting many small lakes, prairies, and 
helts of forest timber. Soil, fertile. Cup, Hastings. Pop. 
in 1880, 25,319. 

A township of the above co, 

—A village of Jackson co., on Sandstone Creek, 82 m. W. 
of Detroit, and 6 from Jackson. 

Barry. a S. S. W. co. of Missouri, touching Arkansas. has 
an area of 703 sq.m. Rivers. White und King’s rivers, 
and Flat Creek. Surface, hilly, and interspersed with 
forest and prairie, with a generally productive soil. 
e is abundant, and lead-mines exist. Cup. Cass- 
ville. 

A post-village of Clay co., 17 m. N.W. of Independence. 

Barry, in Ohio, a post- village of Cuyahoga co., 15 m. 
E. S. E. of Cleveland. 

Bar'ry. in Pennsylvania, a post-towuship of Schuylkill 
co., A m. N.W. of Pottsville, 

Harryten, in Alabama, a village of Choctaw co., 133 
m. 8. by W. of Tuscaloosa, and near the Tombigbee River. 
It was formerly the cap. of Washington co. 

Bar'rytown, in New Fork, a post-village and station 
on, Hudson River Railroad, in Dutchess co., 50 m. 8 of 
Albany. 

Bar’ry ville, in Iowa, a post-office of Delaware co. 

Barry ville, in Michigan, a post-office of Barry co, 

Bar’ry ville, in New Jork, a post-village of Sullivan 
co., 107 m. from New York city. 

Barry ville, in Okio, a post - village of Stark co., 130 m. 
N.E. of Columbus. 

Bars, n. pl. (Munege.) The upper part of the gums, be- 
tween the tusks and grinders, which bear no teeth, und 
to which the bit is applied, and by its friction the horse 
is governed. 

Bar sabas, Josxru. surnamed the “Just,” was one of 
Christ's early disciples, and probably one of the seventy. 
He was one of the two candidates nominated to fill the 
vacancy left by Judas Iscariot in the apostleship. (Acts i.) 

Bar’sac, a village of France, dep. Gironde, on the Ga- 
ronne, II m. S. E. of Bordeaux. It is famous for its white 
wines; they are of the same class, and sell for about 
the same price as those of Sauterne. Pop. 3,284. 

Barsa‘nians, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) See SEMIDULITES. 

Barse, n. (Zoùl.) See Bass. 

Bar’-shoe, n. (Farriery.) A kind of horse-shoe, hav- 
ing a bar across the usual opening at the heel, to protect 
a tender frog from injury. — Gurdner. 

Bar’-shot, n. (Mil.) A double-headed shot, consistin 
of a bar with a half ball, or round head at each end, us 
principally, in naval warfare for destroying the masts, 
spars, and rigging of an enemy’s ship. 

Bar-sur-Aube, (bar’soor-õbe.) a town of France, dep. 
Aube, cap. of an urrond., on the river Aube, 28 m. E. of 
Troyes. It is pleasantly situated, but an ill-built town. 
Man. Cotton, serges, and hosiery. The neighboring 
vineyards produce excellent white and red wines. An 
obstinate battle took place here on the 24th May, 1814, 
between the Freuch under Mortier, and the Allies under 
Prince Schwartzenberg, ending in the repulse of the 
latter. Pop, 5,199. 

Bar-sur ine, (bar’soor-sain,) a town of France, dep. 
of Aube, 18 m. from Troyes. Manf. Wine and brandy. 
Pop. 3,311. A severe engagement took place here on 
the 25th May, 1514, between Napoleon L. and the Allies. 

Bart, Jean, a celebrated French seaman, B. at Dun- 
kerque, 1651. His father was a seaman, and was killed in 
a naval action. Jean, yet a boy, left home and went to 
Holland, where he served under the celebrated Admiral 
de Ruyter, and became a thorough seaman. Great cour- 
age, activity, and bodily strength, gave him the superi- 
ority over most of his comrades. When Louis XIV. de- 
clared war against Holland in 1672, B. refused the offers 
made to retain him in the Dutch service, and returned 
to Dunkerque. He there entered on board a privateer, 
which was very successful in its cruise, and much of the 
success was attributed to B. His share of the prizes 
having brought him a considerable sum of money, he 
fitted out c sloop, with two guns and thirty-six men, 
and having met a Dutch man-of-war in the Texel, he 
boarded, took, and brought her into Dunkerque. He 
next joined several speculators who fitted outa ten-gun 
ship, and gave him the command of it. Being equally 
successful in this cruise, he was intrusted with the com- 
mand of a small squadron, of five ships, with which he 
did great injury to the Dutch, taking both their mer- 
chantmen and their armed vessels; and among others a 
thirty-six gun frigate, which, after a desperate fight, he 
carried into Dunkerque. His name now became known 
at court, and Louis XIV. sent him u gold medal and 
chain, with the rank of lieutenant in the royal navy. 
In the war agninst Spain, B. had the command of a fri- 
gate inthe Mediterranean, and made many prizes. When 
the war broke out between France and England in 1689 
B. and the Chevalier de Forbin commanded two ships of 
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war; and while they were escorting a fleet of merchant- 
men, they were attacked by two English frigates. 
After a desperate fight, the two French ships were taken 
and carried into Plymouth. Bart and Forbin escaped 
soon after by filing the bars of the window of their prison; 
and, with the connivance of the surgeon, who was a 
Frenchman, and of two cabin-boys, who waited on them, 
they obtained a boat, in which they crossed over the 
Channel to France. On their return, the king made 
them both captains. In 1690, B. took the command of a 
forty-gun ship, and joined the Brest fleet under Admiral 
de Tourville; he contributed materially to the advantage 
obtained by the French, off Dieppe, over the English and 
Dutch allied squadrons, on the 10th July. The following 
year, B. obtained from the Minister of Marine the com- 
mand of asquadron of small vessels, which he had recom- 
mended to be fitted out at Dunkerque, as better calcu- 
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crossed into Asia, and in 1848, returning to Berlin, he 
published an account of his Exploratory Expedition to 
the Coasts of the Mediterranean in 1845-1847. In 1849, 
he joined the expedition fitted out by the English gov- 
ernment to explore Central Africa, The expedition was 
absent 4 years, during which B. travelled 12,000 miles. 
On his return, in 1855, he drew up a narrative of his 
journey under the title of Travels and Discoveries in North 
and Central Africa, published in Germany iu 1855, and 
in England in 1857. This work is one of the most im- 
portant contributions to modern geographical science, 
and the researches it records have placed B. among the 
most illustrious of the geographical explorers of our 
times. D. 1866, 

Barthélemy, AUGUSTE MARSEILLE, (bar-lai/le-me,) a 
French poet, was h. at Marseilles, 1796. He first acquired 
reputation by a satirical poem against the Capuchins. 
His powers of satire frequently brought him iu contact 


Inted to do injury to the enemy. Ho sailed out of Dun- 
kerque, passing through the English blockading squad- 
ron, and went into the North Sea, where he made numer- 
ous prizes: he landed also on the coast of Scotland, where 
he plundered several villages. After the deteat of the 
French at the battle of La Hogue, at which he was not 
present, B. sailed from Dunkerque with three frigates, 
made a descent on the English coast near Newcastle, and 
plundered and burnt some villages. On his returu home- 
ward, he fell in witha Dutch fleet of merchantmen under 
convoy of several men-ol-war. He made straight for the 
admiral's ship, according to his custom, but was repulsed ; 
he, however, succeeded in taking many of the merchant- 
vessels. In 1601 he attacked another Dutch fleet under 
Rear-Admiral Vries, boarded the admical’s ship and took 
her, after having mortally wounded the admiral himself 
with his own hand. This was one of the most desperate 
fights in which B. was ever engaged. By this victory 
he recovered from the Dutch a fluet of 30) vessels laden 
with corn from the Baltic, and bound to France, which 
country was then suffering under a severe dearth. A 
medl was struck to commemorate this event, and Louis 
XLV. granted letters of nobility to B. and his descendants, 
In 16 % B. was commissioned to take tu Poland the Prince 
of Conti, one of the candid stes for the Polish crown, 
vacant by the death of John Sobieski; but the Elector 
of Saxony was proclaimed King of Poland bofore the 
Prince of Conti’sarrival. The peace of Ryswick, in 1697, 
having put an en! to the war, B. retired to live with his 
family. He b. at Dunkerque, 1792. He was one of the 
boldest and most successful seamen that France has ever 
produced. He was rough in his munners and illiterate, 
but clever, indefitizable, and frank in his disposition. 
His eldest son, Frauçvis, became a vice-admiral, and died 
in 1755. 

Bart, in Pennsylvania, a post- township of Lancaster co., 
14 m. S. E. of Lancaster. 

Bart/enstein, « town of Prassia, prov. E. Prussia, on 
the Alle, 34 m. S. H. of Königsberg; pop. 5,164. 

Bar'ter,n. (O. Fr barutor; It. barattare.) Traffic by 
exchinge of commoditivs; a trucking. — B. is the ex- 
changing of one commodity directly for another, with- 
out the employment of money or any other medium of 
exchange. This is the ususi modo of exchange among 
savag: or uncivilized races, and it is likewise generally 
adopt-d by civilized nations in trading with savages; 
thas the traders with the North American Indians pur- 
chase skins by bartering guns, pow.ler, axes, and the 
like. The term seems to be derived from the Italian 
word burattare, which signifies to cheat as well as to 
barter. A system of B. can only exist in the earliest 
comtnercial state of a people; for as commercial inter- 
course extends, the necessity of a standard of value be- 
comes app trent, not only to facilitate operations, but to 
Prevent that species of over-reaching which necessarily 
attends B. The exchanges of a civilized people among 
themselves, or with other countries, are principally 
carried on by mens of bills of exchange: so that the 
actual mo payment in a country by no means rep- 
resents the amount of its commercial transactions. In 
some parts of England, particularly in the mining dis- 
tricts, wages are paid in articles of consumption instead 
of money; and this is termed “trucking,” from the 
mreucl word troc, which signifies barter. It is, however, 

legal. 
—The thing given in exchange. 


Barthélemy-Saint-Hilaire, Jukes pr, an emi- 


with the government of the restoration; and the revolu- 
tion of July, 1830, found him in prison. Restored to 
liberty, he sang the victory of the people, along with 
M. Méry, in a poem dedicated to the Parisians — L In- 
surrection, which became very popular. The later efu- 
sions of the poet's genius are war-songs celebrating the 
victories in the Crimea. As a writer, B. is held by his 
French admirers to exhibit the vehemence of Juvenal, 
the bitterness of Gilbert, and the causticity of Boileau. 
Barthélemy, Jean Jacques, the author of Fhe rar 
eds of Anacharsis Ue Younger, was born at Cassis, 
France, 1716. He received his education at Marseilles, 
and on its completion was admitted into the Society of 
Jesuits, and applied himself with success to the study 
not only of classical, but Oriental literature. Disgusted 
with his companions, he left the Jesuits, became a secular 
abbe, and arrived at Paris, where his erudition made 
him many friends. In 1747, he was elected a member 
of the Academy of Inscriptions; and, in 1753, keeper- 
in-chief of the royal medals. In 1788, he published the 
great work above mentioned; and in the following year 
the French Academy opened her doors to the learned 
delineator of .the Greek characters and monuments. 
During the reign of terror he was arrested and impris- 
oned, but released after a few hours’ detention, the 
Jacobins themselves being ashamed of the atrocity of 
such an act. On the 25th of April, 1795, he died at the 
ripe age of 79, passing from this world as calmly as he 
lived in it; only two hours before his death he was read- 
ing Horace in company with his nephew. 


nent French philosopher and member of the Institute, 
B. in Paris, Aug. 19, 1505. In 1838 he was appointed to 
the chair of Greek and Latin Philosophy in the College 
of France, and was made a member of the Academy of 
the Moral and Political Sciences. In Feb., 1548, he be- 
came ono of the chiefs of the Republican party in the 
Constituent Assembly, Atter the coup d’ état of the 2d 
of Doc, 1852, and the downfall of the parliamentary 
system, he resigned his professorship in the College o! 
France, but was reappointed in 1862. B.'s principai 
works are, /’olitique d'Aristote (Paris, 1848); La Logique 
d'Aristote, translated into French for the first timo 
(1839—44). B. of late years has produced De Vedas (1854); 
Du Bouddhisme (1955); and Le Bowddha et sa Religion 
(1866). In 1871, B. became the confidential secretary 
of his friend, President Thiers, and was Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in 1580-81. 

Bartholomew, (bar-thol/omu,) St., the apostle, is 
provably the same person as Nathanael, mentioned, in 
the Gospel of St. John, as an upright Israelite, and one 
of the first disciples of Jesus. The derivation of his 
name and descent from the family of the Ptolemies, is 
fabulous. He is said to have taught Christianity in the 
south of Arabia, and to have carried there the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, in the Hebrew language, according to 
Eusebius. Chrysostom mentions that he preached in 
Armenia and Natolia; and a later writer of legends suys 
that he suffered crucifixion at Albania Pyla (now Der- 
bend),in Persia. The ancient church had an apocryphal 
gospel bearing his name, of which nothing has been 

reserved. — The Catholic Church celebrates a teast in 
is honor, on the 24th of August. 

Bartholomew, St., (Massacre or.) In 1572. in the 
reign of Charles IX., many of the principal French 


~n. i To cheat or wrangle in bargaining; to exchange; 
to traffic by exchanging one commodity for another. 
“As if they scorn‘d to trade and barter, 
By giving or by takiug quarter. —Hudibras. 
—v. a. To give one thing for another in commerce. 


“To those who at the market-rate, 
Can barter Aonor for estate. Prior. 

Bur'terer, n. One who burt rs. 

Burt! ſa, or Bart feld. a town of Hungary, co. Sarosch, 
ou the Lope, at the foot of the Carpathian Mountains, 
15 m. N. N. E. of Zeben. Lat. 49° 16’ 10’ N.; Lon. 21° 18’ 
517 K. Pop. 5,850. 

Barth, a seaport town of Prussia, prov. Pomerania, on 
the Binnen-See, which connects with the Baltic, 17 m. 
W. N. W. of Stralsund. It carries on some trade in corn, 

and shipbuilding. Pop. 6,332. 

Barth, n. (Prov. Eng.) A shelter for cattle. 

Barth, Hetnrica, a German explorer, born at Ham- 
burg, in 1821. He was educated at Hamburg and 
Berlin, and in 1814 published a remarkable thesis on the 
Commerce of Ancient Corinth. Inthe next year he com- 
menced those exploratory expeditions which have since 
so much increased our knowledge of African geography. 
The government of Morocco refused to allow him to pass 
through its territory, and B. therefore proceeded to Tu- 
nis, whence he penetrated into Sahara and crossed the 
vast deserts of Northern Africa to the Nile. In 1846 he 


Protestants were invited to Paris, under a solemn pledge 
of safety, on the occasion ot the marriage of the King 
of Navarre. afterwards Henry IV., with the French king's 
sister. Though doomed to destruction, they were’ re- 
ceived with caresses, loaded with honors, and treated for 
seven months with every possible mark of courtesy and 
confidence. In the midst of their security, the warrant 
for their destruction was issued by their sovereign, on 
whose word they had relied: and in obedience to it, 
their countrymen, their fellow-citizens and companions, 
imbrued their hands in their blood. This horrible butch- 
ery began on the 24th of August, being St. Bus day, 
on which, and the two following days, more than 10,000 
Protestants, without distinction of age, sex, or condition, 
were murdered in Paris, A butcher boasted to the 
king that he had hewn down 150 in one night; and De 
Thou, a celebrated French historian, affirms that he had 
often, with the utmost horror, scen a goldsmith named 
Oruce, who boasted of having killed 400 with his own 
hands A like carnage ensued in the provinces, where 
upwards of 25,000 more were destroyed by other blood- 
thirsty fanaties. Sully says that the number mas- 
sacred throughout the kingdom amounted to 70,000, 
This horrid deed was, however, applanded in Spain; at 
Rome, solemn thanksgivings were offered to God for its 
success, and medals were struck at Paris in honor of it; 
while. as n mark of Protestant detestation, Elizabeth 
and the English court put on deep mourning, and re- 
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ceived the French embassy in solemn silence. — For the 
causes which produced this massacre, see CONDÉ, GUISE, 
Huauenots. 
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Bartholomew. St., one of the lesser N. Caribbean 


Islands in the W. Indies, belonging to Sweden, 30 m. N. 
of St. Kitt's; Lat. 17° 69’ 36” N.; Lon. 62° bu’ W. It is 
of an cblong form, its greatest length being from E. to 
W., and contains about 8 sq.m. It is abundantly fer- 
tile, producing sugar, cotton, tobacco, and indigo; but 
it has no springs nor fresh water of any soit, except such 
as is supplied by the rain. Being surrounded by rocks 
and shoals, it is difficult of access; but its barLor, La 
Carenage. on the W. side of the island, is sate and com- 
modious. Contiguons to the harbor is the cap. Gustavia. 
This island was settled by the French in 1648, and ceded 
by them to the Swedes in 1784, who, finding it unprofit- 
able to hold, receded it to France in 1877. Pop. 1880, 3,000, 


Barthol’omew, in Ark., a twp. of Drew co. 
Barthol’omew, in /ndiana, a S. E. central county; 


area, 400 sq. m. Itis watered by the Drittwood Fork of 
White River, and by Flat Rock aud Cliity creeks. Its N. 
surface is hilly, but in the other parts level, with a fer- 
tile soil. Cap. Columbus. 

Barthol’omew, a bayou of Louisiana and Arkansas, 
which, rising in Jefferson co., in the latter State, takes a 
S. course iuto Louisiana, and empties into the Washita, 
at Washita city, in Morehouse parish. It is naviguble 
for 250 m. 

Barthol’omew:-tide, n. The time of the festival 
of St Bartholomew, August Hth. 

Barthol’omites, n. pi. (dccl. Hist.) This religious 
order of St. Basil, driven from Armenia in 1296, owing 
to the cruelties committed upon them by the Sultan of 
Egypt, formed an establishment at Genoa in 1307, They 
obtuined a second house at Purma in 1318, and after- 
wards spread to other towns of Italy. They assumed 
the habit of St. Dominic, and eventnally tollowed the 
rule of St. Augustine, which was confirmed to them by 
Innocent VI., in 156. The B. gradually decreased in 
numbers, and were suppressed Ly Innocent X., in 1050. 

Bar’tin, or Partuine, a town of Asiatic Turkey, in Na- 
tolia, near the mouth of the river of the sume name 
(unc. Parthenius), on the Black Sea; Lat. 41° od! 5 N.; 
Lon. 32° 14’ E. Jop. about 12,000. 

Bar'tizan, n. [It. bertesca; U. Eng. brattice, from Ger. 
brett, u plank or board.) (Arch.) A fence or parapet 
of boards ; specifically, a small round overhanging tur- 
ret, (Fig. 274,) with a balistraria or very narrow 
window; generally projecting from the angle of a 
square tower, on the corner of the gable of a building, 
and supported on a corbel or bracket. In former times, 
its chiet use, when thrown out near the top of a tower, 
seems to have been for the purpose of enabling any 
one on guard to keep a look-out on persons appronch- 
ing the castle, from a place of shelter or safety; or, when 
placed over or near a gateway, for defensive purposes. 

Bartlett, Jous Russii, an American ethnologist, 
traveller, and author, B. at Providence, R. I., on the 
23d Uct., 1805. He was educated at Laville Academy, 
N. X., and in Canada. He passed some time in com- 
mercial pursuits, then engaged in the book-trade, and 
devoted himself to historic. and ethnological studies. 
In conjunction with Albert Gallatin he founded the 
“American Ethnological Society,” of which he was 
also the secretary. In 1850, B. was appointed, by 
President Taylor, U. S. commissioner to survey the 
boundary line between this country and Mexico, in 
conformity with the treaty of Guadaloupe Hidalgo. 
He, accordingly, organized a large corps of engineers, 
and with them sailed from New York in Aug. of the 
same year. Landing on the shores of Texas, he fitted 
out his expedition, which, including the officers, assist- 
ants and escort, numbered more than 300 men With 
this party B. traversed the vast regions of prairie and 
desert between the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific. In 
connection with the survey, he explored a large portion 
of Texas, New Mexico, 4c. His various journeys ex- 
tended over a distance of 6,000 m., and occupied nearly 
8 years. The results, embracing observations in astron- 
omy, physics, and natural history, were pul lished first in 
1854, and alterwards, ina more extended form, in 1557-8, 
at the expense of the American government. b/s pub- 
lished works are, A Dicltonury of Ameitcunisms, 8vo, 
which has been translated into Dutch ; The Progress of 
Ethnology, tyo: Reminiscences of Alert Glahn; 
Personal Narrative of baplerations und Incidents in 
Teras, New Mexico, California, &c., 2 vols., Syo; Offical 
Despatches and Correspondence, Ac. 

Bartlett, Wii Henky, an eminent English artist 
and author, u. in Londen, 26th March, 1809. He pub- 
lished (1844-1855) many fine illustrated works, of which 
the following are the more noticeable: Walks about 
Jerusalem; mty Days in the Desert; The Nile- Boat; 
The Overland Runte; Pictures rum & ; The Pilgrim 
Fathers ; Jerusalem Revisited, &c. D. 12th Sept., 1855. 

Bartlett, in %, a post-office of Fremont co. 

Bartlett, in New Hampshire, a township of Coos co,, 
80 m. N.E. of Concord, traversed by the Saco River. 
Php. 629. 


—A post-office of Carroll co. 


Bartlett, in Orin, a post-village of Washington co, 
20 m. W. by S. of Marietta. 
Bartlett, in Tennessee, a post- village of Shelby vo. 


Bartlett's Island, in Wisconsin, of La Pointe co, 


on Lake Superior; it is about 7 m. long, by 3 broad. 
Lat. 470 N.; Lon. 90° 30’ W. 

Bartoli’ni, Lorexzo, a celebrated Italian senlptor, B. 
at Florence. in 1778. In the history of modern sculp 
ture, while Thorwaldsen embodies the German version 
of the Greek ideal, and Rauch that of an intellectual 
classicism, B. impersonates the ideal of realism. His 
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greatest works are the bas-relief of Cleobis and Biton; 
the group called Charity (his masterpiece); and the 
statue of Fuith in God. D. 1850. 

Bartolomeo in Galdo, St., a town of 8. Italy, 
prov. Foggia, 27 m. W. S. W. of Foggia; pop. 8, 796. 

Barton, n. [A. S. beretun, courtyard, enclosure.) The 
demesne Jands of a manor.—The manor itself.—The out- 
houses of a manor-house. (o.) 

Bar'ton, EUuzangru, commonly called the Holy Maid of 
Kent, was used as an instrument, by the Catholics and 
adherents of Queen Catharine, to excite the English 
nation against the proposed divorce of Henry VIII. 
from his first wife, and the apprehended separation of 
the English Church from Rome, with which the king 
then threatened the Pope. Her delirium, in a violent 
nervous illness, was made use of by the parsou of Alding- 
ton, Richard Masters, and by a canon of Canterbury 
named Bocking, to persuade her that she was a pro- 
phetess inspired by God, and destined to prevent this 
undertaking of the king. Her revelations, published 
and distributed by the monk Deering, produced such a 
fermentation among the people, that Henry ordered 
the apprehension aud examination of Elizabeth and 
her accomplices before the Star Chamber. After they 
had there confessed the imposture, they were condemned 
to make a public confession, and to imprisonment; and, 
when it was found that the party of the queen were 

to make them retract their confession, they 


laborin 
were adjudged guilty of high treason, for a conspiracy 
against the king, and executed, April 30, 1534. 

Barton, in Alibama, a post-office of Colbert co. 

Bar'ton, in Indiana, a township of Gibson co.; pop. 
1,626. 

Barton, in Maryland, a post-office of Alleghany co. 

Bar’ton, in Michigan, a township of Newaygo co.; 
pop. 383. 

Bar'ton, in Missouri, a county in the W.S.W. part of 
the State, close upon Kansas. Area, 600 sq. m. The 
North Fork of Spring River, and a branch of the Little 
Osage River, water this county, the surface of which is 
mostly prairie. It is well timbered, and possesses coal 
and limestone. Cup. Lamar. 

Bar’'ton, in New Fork, a post-township of Tioga co., 
having a village of the same name, 25 m. E.. E. of 
Elmira, 

Barton, in Tezas, a post-office of Anderson co. 

Bar ton, in Vermmt, a post-township of Orleans co., 
40 m. N.E. of Montpelier, watered by Barton River; 
pop. 1,911, 

Barton. in Wisconsin, a pose Tillage of Washington 
co., on Milwaukee River, 3 m. N. of West Bend; pop. of 
township, 1,376. 

Bar’ton Creek, in Tennesser, a P. O. of Dickson co. 

Barto'nla, n. (Bat) See MENTZELIA. 

Barto'‘nia, in mlina, a post-office of Randolph co., 
8 m. S. E. of Winchester, the county seat. 

Barton Landing, in Vermont, a prosperous post- 
village of Orleans co., Barton township. 

Bar'ton-on-Hum'ber, a town of England, co. 
Lincoln, on the S. side of the Humber; pop. 4.276. 

Bar'ton-on-Ir'well, a township of England, co. 
Lancaster, 7 m. from Manchester, on the Irwell. Manf. 
Flax. Collieries abound here. Pop. abt. 12,000. 

Barton River, in Vermont, a small stream of Or- 
leans co., falling into Lake Memphremagog. 

Bar'ton’s Creek, in Tennessee, a stream flowing into 
the Cumberlan river, in the S. part of Montgomery co. 

Bar’tonsville, in Pennsylvania, a post-offics of Mon- 
roe co. 

Bar tonsville, in Vermont, a post-village of Windham 
co., 95 m. N. W. of Montpelier, and 43 S.E. of Rutland. 
Barton Village, in Vermont. a prosperons village of 

Orleans co., Barton township, 43 m. N.E. of Montpelier. 

Bartow, in Georgia, a county, formerly called Cass, 


q. v. 

Bartram, Joux. an eminent American botanist, B. in 
Chester co., Penn., in 1701. He formed a Botanic gar- 
den near Philadelphia, said to have been the first estab- 
lishment of the kind in the U. States; and so intimate 
an acquaintance had he with the vegetuble kingdom, 
that Linnæns pronounced him “the greatest natural 
botanist in the world.” D. 1777. 

Bartram, WILLIAM, a son of the preceding, was also a 
distinguished naturalist. At the request of Dr. Fother- 
gill, he travelled through the Carolinas, Florida, and 
Georgia, for the purpose of making researches in natu- 
ral history, and transmitted to his employer in London 


the valuable collections and drawings which he had 
made. His American Ornithology may be considered 
the precursor of Audubon's and Wilsou’s invaluable 
works. D. 1823. 

Bar’tramville, in 0%, a post-office of Lawrence co. 

Bart’ ville, in Pennsylvania, a b. O. of Lancaster co. 

Baru, n. Ste Sacvenus. 

Baruch, (bai’ruk,) was the disciple and amanuensis 
of the prophet Jeremiah, and the book of his name, 
subjoined to the canon of the Old Testament, has been 
reckoned part of Jeremiah’s prophecy, and is often cited 
by the ancient fathers as such. It is said, in the preface 
to the book. to have been written by B. at Babylon, by 
the appointment of the king and the Jews, and in their 
name; that it was afterwards read to them for their ap- 
probation, and then sent to Jerusalem, with a collection 
of money, to Joachim the high-priest, and to all the 
people. The Jews rejected this book, because it did not 
appear to have been written in Ilebrew; nor is it in the 
catidogue of sacred books given us by Origen, Hilary, 
Rufinus, and others. St. Cyril of Jerusalem, however, 
and the Laodicean Council, held in 364, mention B. 
among the canonical books of Scripture, and join it 
with the prophecy of Jeremiah. 
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Bar’walde, or Bér’enwatp, (“ Forest of the Bears,“) 
a town of Prussia, prov. of Brandenburg, on a lake, 32 
m. N. of Frankfort-on-the-Oder ; pop. 4,416. 

Bar’-way,n. A passage into a field composed of bars 
made to take out of the posts. — Halliwell. 

Bar’wood,n. See BAPHIA. 

Bary ta, BaryTes, Oxipes or BARIUM, n. [Gr. barus, 
heavy.) (Chem.) A grayish-white porous alkaline 
earth, discovered by Scheele in 1774. Sp. grav. about 
400. Its taste is harsh, and more caustic than lime, 
acting on the stomach as a violent poison. It turns 
vegetable blues green, and is a non-conductor of elec- 
tricity. B.B. it fuses, and penetrates the charcoal, an 
effect probably occasioned by the presence of water, as 
it has since been found, when anhydrous, to fuse only 
by the strongest heat of a forge. When sulphuric or 
chlorohydric acid is poured on baryta, it becomes red-hot. 
When water is poured on it, barytais slaked like quick- 
lime with the evolution of heat; the mass becomes 
white and swells ; if more water is added, so as to dilute 
it completely, the baryta crystallizes, on cooling, as a 
hydrate (BaQHO), and it then absorbs carbonic acid 
from the air, and must, therefore, be preserved in closely 
stoppered bottles. It dissolves in 20 parts of water, 
forming baryta-water, much used as a chemical re- 
agent. Boiling water dissolves half its weight of ba- 
ryta, and deposes, on cooling, four or six-sided prismatic 
crystals, containing 10 equivalents of water. Form. BaO. 

Sults of B.—1. They are generally white or colorless, 
and crystalline. 2.,The soiuble salts of baryta give a 


white precipitate by sulphuric acid and alkaline -sul- 
phates, insoluble in nitric acid. 3. Ammonia does not 
precipitate baryta, while soda and potash do. 4. Yel- 
low prussiate gives no precipitate. 5. The soluble salts 
of baryta are poisonous. 6. B.B. salts of baryta com- 
municate a green tinge to the flame. 7. Sulphate of 
lime in solution precipitates baryta salts immediately. 
8. Chromate of potash precipitates alkaline, and neu- 
tral solutions of salts of barium, yellow; insoluble in 
alkalies and acetic acid; while no precipitate occurs 
with strontium and lime salts. . 

Hytrous Chloride of B. Spec. grav. 3-049 (Karsten). 
Commonly colorless tables, referable to the right 
prismatic system. Taste, pungent and disagreeable; 
poisonous: not altered in the air, decrepitating on 
being heated, but not liquefying: by ignition it fuses, 
but does not decompose. Furm. BuCl2HO. The anhy- 
drous chloride, which results from igniting the hydrate, 
is a white mass, with a sp. grav. of 370 to 415. When 
heated in contact with steam, it gives out chlorohydric 
acid, and becomes alkaline. Form. BaCl. It may be 
prepared by dissolving the native or artificial carbonate 
of baryta in chlorohydric acid, and crystallizing. It is 
principally used for testing and precipitating sulphuric 
acid in solutions. 

Carbonate of B., found native as Witherite. It is used 
as the source of many baryta salts. It is a dense white 
powder, falling as a precipitate when a soluble carbon- 
ate is added to a solution of baryta salt. It is nearly 
insoluble in water, but dissolves readily in acetic, nitric, 
hydrochloric, and several other acids. Form. BaQCO2. 

Nitrate of B. is formed by dissolving the carbonate of 
baryta in very dilute nitric acid, and evaporating and 
crystallizing. It forms white, translucent octahedra, 
which are anhydrous. It is soluble in 8 parts of cold 
and 3 parts of boiling water. It is used principally in 
the preparation of baryta, for chemical purposes, and 
for detecting acids in analysis. Form. Bao NO. 

Sulphate of B., Heavy Spar, Barytine, is an ortho- 
rhombic mineral. Lustre vitreous, inclining to resinous; 
sometimes pearly. Streak white, color white; also in- 
clining to yellow, gray. blue, red or brown, dark brown. 
Transparent to translucent; opaque. Sometimes fetid, 
when rubbed. (ptic-axial plane branchy-diagonal. Sp. 
grav. 4-44. It occurs in nature amorphous, and artifi- 
cially in a white powder; 1 part is soluble in 43,000 
parts cold water (Kirwan); oil of vitriol dissolves it by 
boiling, but it is again precipitated on the addition of 
water (Withering). When heated, it decrepitates from 
the conversion of hygroscopic water between its plates 
into steam. B.B. it fuses into an opaque white globule 
—a temperature of 35° Wedgwood being required. 
When made into a paste with flour and water, und ig- 
nited, it phosphoresces in the dark, from the sulphide 
formed by heat probably again uniting with oxygen, 
and becoming sulphate. An Italian shoemaker, named 
Vincenzo Cuasciarolo, first observed that the Bologna 
stone (found at the foot of Mount Paterno). a variety of 
heavy spar, when ignited, became luminous in the dark 
(Lemery). Sulphate of barytes is fonnd along with ga- 
lena in the graywacke formations, and likewise in the 
coal series, and in the old red sandstone conglomeration. 
It is used to mix with white lead in painting, but is of 
no valne, us it is transparent, and thus injures the white 
lead. To render it fit for this purpose, it is ground by 
millstones, and then by stones and water, into a fine 

»wder. The powder is digested in sulphuric acid in 
fron pots, with the application of heat to remove iron. 
The sulphuric acid is washed ont by water and decanta- 
tion, and the powder dried into cakes, iike magnesia, over 
a flne. Itis frequently mixed with ochre, chrome-yellow, 
&c., according to the color required. Form. BaOSOg. 

Bary t'ic, a. Relating to bary ta. 

Barytocal’cite, n. (in.) A monoclinic mineral. 
Lustre vitreous, inclining to resinous. Color white, 
grayish, greenish, or yellowish. Streak white. Trans- 
parent-translucent. Fracture uneven. Comp. Carbon- 
ate of baryta, 663, carbonate of lime, 337 = 100. 


It is found in England, in the sub-carboniferous or 
mountain limestone. 
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Bar’yton, n. (Mus.) A stringed instrument of musie, 
invented in 1700, but now entirely disused 

Bar’ytone, Baritone, n. [Fr. baryton; Gr. 
heavy, grave, and (onus, tone, sound.) (Mus.) A grave, 
deep sound, or male voice. Specifically, a tone of the 
voice, the compass of which lies between the bass and 
tenor. It is the lowest but one of the six registers into 
which the human voice is divided, and is the commonest 
kind of male voice. The mezzo-s-prano, or middle fe- 
mule voice, corresponds with it, an octave higher. 

(Greek Gram.) A word which has no accent marked 
on the last syllable, the grave accent being understood. 
Webster. 

—a. (Mus.) Pertaining to, or noting, a grave, deep sound, 
or male voice. 

Bary' tum. n. (Min.) See BARIUM. 

Bas, or Batz, a small islandin the English Channel, be- 
longing to France, and situated off the N. coast of the dep. 
of Finistère; length 3 m., breadth about 2. It has u light- 
house, in Lat, 48° 45’ N. and Lon. 40 114’ W. Pop. 1,276. 

Basaiti, (ba’sa-e-te,, MARCO DEL FRIULI, an early Vene- 
tian painter, who flourished in the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies. He was a good colorist. and in some respects 
was the rival of Giovanni Bellini. His Christ in the 
Garden, and Calling of St. Peter and St. Andrew. are 
his finest pictures ; both of them are now in the Academy 
of Fine Arts at Venice. D. 1519. 

Ba’sal, a. Pertaining to the base; constituting the base. 

Basal Plane. (Crystallog.) One parallel to the lateral 
or horizontal axis. 

Basalt’, n. [Fr. basalte; Lat. basalles; Ethiop. basal, 
iron.) (Geol. and Min.) A close-grained, bard, black, or 
dark-brown rock, of igneous origin, occurring both in 
the trap and the volcanic series: sp. gray. 287 to 3. 
It is one of the dolorites or augitic lavas, and consists 
essentially of angite and felspar, the former being in 
excess. It often contains crystals of the olive-green 
mineral olivine, grains of magnetic iron, and other 
bodies. Masses of basalt are frequently found divided 
into columns or prisms, with three, five, or more sides, 
That this columnar structure is the result of contrac- 

dation, is shown by the prisms usually 


Fig. 298. — THE ISLE OF STAFPA. 


being at right angles to the greatest extension of the 
mass, — that is to say, being vertical in an horizontal 
bed, and horizontal in a vertical dyke, — proving that 
the fissuring commenced at the cooling surfaces, and 
struck thence directly toward the centre of the mass. 
Sometimes it is found that the two sets of prisms thus 
originating at each surface did not exactly fit when 
they met in the centre. At other times, however, the 
prisms proceed uninterruptedly from side to side, the 
two sets either having coalesced, or one surface having 
cooled before the other, and given rise to divisions that 
were carried right across the mass. In addition to 
these prismatic joints, other irregular joints, more or 
less nearly at right angles to the prisms, also occur; 
and in very regular columnar basalt the columns are 
articulated, or separated, at regular or irregular inter- 
vals, into short blocks, by divisions, which are some- 
times quite flat. and sometimes curved into concave and 
convex surfaces, forming an approach to the ball-and- 
socket joint. The origin of this structure is explained 
by the celebrated observations of Gregory Watt. If 
a mass of basalt be melted in a furnace and allowed to 
cool again, the following results are observed: — If a 
small part be removed and allowed to cool quickly, a 
kind of slag-like glass is obtained, not differing in ap- 
pearance from obsidian; if it cool in larger mass, and 
more slowly, it returns to its original stony state. Dur- 
ing the cooling, small .globules make their u 
ance, which increase by the successive formation of 
external concentric coats, like those of an onion; and 
the simultaneous obliteration of the previously formed 
internal coats, so that, ultimately, a number of solid 
balls are formed. As these balls continue to increase 
in size, their external coats at length touch, and then 
they mutually compress each other. Now in a layer 
of equal-sized balls, each ball is touched by exactly six 
others, and if all be sqneezed together by an equa) 
force acting in every direction, each ball will necessarily 
be converted into a regular hexagon. The same result 
will also follow from an equal expansive force acting 
from the centre of each ball, or from the tendency to 
indefinite enlargement in their concentric coats. Thus, 
each spheroidal mass, under favorable circumstances, 
will assume the form of n short hexagonal pillar. If 
there are many layers of balls. each ball resting ioe | 
and centrically on the one below <t, a long column > 
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these hexagonal joints will be formed, and the top and 
bottom of each joint will be flat, convex, or concave, 
according to variations in the amount and direction of 
the pressure at the ends of the columns. There is no 
apparent reason why. in a cooling mass of basalt, the 
balls should be arranged so that their centres should be 
in straight lines, and that the hexagonal joints should 
form straight continuous pillars, rather than separate 
discontinuous pavements. This, however, is probably 
the result of the simultaneous tendency of the mass to 
split into prisms on consolidation. The pillars of basalt 
are usually from six to eighteen inches in diameter, and 
vary in length from five or six to 100 or 150 feet. Ba- 
salt is rarely, if ever, found as an underlying rock, but 
nerally occurs as a dyke or as an overlying mass. 
most celebrated plateau of basalt is that in the 
north-east of Ireland, covering almost the whole county 
of Antrim. This entire mass is 300 or 400 feet in thick- 
ness, and 50 miles long by 30 wide. The basalt occurs 
in three or four sheets, in many places beautifully col- 
umnar, and interstratified with beds of volcanic ash, or 
“ochre,” as it is called. One of the columnar beds dips 
gradually into the sea on the north coast, and is known 
as the Giant’s Causeway. Many of the Hebrides, or 
Western Isles, of Scotland, are uJmost wholly composed 
of trap rocks. Of these, Staffa is the most celebrated; 
on account of a deep chasm or recess situated in a mag- 
nificent group of vertical columnar basalt, ( Fig. 299.) 


Fig. 299.— FINGAL’S CAVE. 
(Viewed from within.) 


and which has been produced by the incessant action 
of the surge on the base of the cliff. The Isle of Staffa 
itself is a complete mass of columnar basalt, ( Fig. 298.) 
It is intersected by one deep gorge, which divides the 
higher and more celebrated columnar portion from the 
other divisions of the island, The arrangement of the 
basaltic columns in Fingal's Cave was long regarded 
as the masonry of « race of giants. The vaulted arch 
presents a singularly rich and varied effect; in some 
places it is composed of the ends of portions of basaltic 
pillars, resembling a tesselluted marble pavement; in 
others, of the rough surface of the nuked rock; while 
in many, stalactites mingle with the pillars in the re- 
cesses, anil add, by the contrast of their colors, to the 
pictorial effect, which is still farther heightened by the 
ever varying reflected light thrown from the surface of 
the water that fills the bottom of the cave. The depth 
of the water is nine fect, and a boat can therefore reach 
the extremity of the cave in tolerably calm weather; 
bunt when the boisterous gales of that northern clime 
drive into the cavern, the agitated waves dashing and 
breaking against the rocky sides, aud their roar echoing 
with increased power from the roof, it presents to the 
eye and ear such a scene of grandeur as bids defiance to 
any description. 

Basalt/ic, a. Fr. basaltique.] Pertaining to basalt; 
formed of, or containing, basalt. 

Basal'tiform, a. Columnar; in the form of basalt. 

Basal'tine, n. ( Min.) A column of basalt. — Kirwan. 

Balsan. n. See BASIL. 

Bas’‘anite, n. [Fr.; Lat. basanites, lapis; Gr. basanos, 
the touchstone.) (Mm.) A grayish-black species of schis- 
tose hornblende, called also Lydian-stone. It is com- 
posed principally of silica, occurs in beds, in trap- 
rock, &c., and owes its color to carbon, according to 
Humboldt; sp. grav. 2-58 to 264. It is used for testing 
the purity of gold. The gold is rubbed on the stone, 
and the mark is touched with aquafortis. The amount 
of copper contained in the gold may be easily guessed 
at by the change of color the streak undergoes. 

Sas-blea, (Lä-blo',)n. [Fr.] A lady of literary tastes 
or acquirements ; a blue-stocking. 

Bas-chevalier, (bi-shev'a-lér,) n. [Fr.] A knight of 
inferior rank to a knight banneret. 

Basch’kirs. See Basuxins. 

Bawvcinet, Bas'inet, Bas'net. n. [O. Fr. bassine/, 
from bassin, a basin.] An ancient light, basin-shaped 
helmet, worn generally without a visor, — &oe HELMET. 

Base, in [linois, a post-office of Hancock co. 

Bas cobel, in Georgia, a village of Jackson co., 80 m. 
N. of Milledgeville. 

ENRY BIDLEMAN, D.D., an eminent American 

author and divine, n. at Hancock, N. Y., 1796. He en- 
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tered the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in 1813, and after various professional appointments was, 
through the influence of Henry Clay, elected chaplain 
to Congress. In 1827, B. was appointed President of 
Madison Coll., Uniontown, Penn., but resigned in 182. 
when he became agent of the American Colonization 
Society. In 1832 he was elected Professor of Moral Sci- 
ence and Belles-Lettres in Augusta Coll., Ky. In 1838, 
B. had conferred on him the degree of D.D. In 1839, he 
became president of Louisiana Coll.; and, subsequently, 
of the Transylvania University, Ky. In the general 
conference of 1844, when the separation between the 
Methodist churches North and South occurred, he drew 
up the protest of the Southern members against the ac- 
tion of the conference as regarded slave-holding, and in 
the next year was a member of the convention of Lonis- 
ville by which the organization of the Southern Epis- 
copal Church was agreed upon, and was the author of 
the report disseminated by that body. In 1846 he was 
appointed editor of the Southern Methodist Quarterly 
Review. In 1849, he was elected bishop. His prin- 
cipal works are, Lectures on Infidelity ; Lectures and Es- 
says on Moral Science, &c. A collection of his Pusthu- 
mous Works, edited by Rev. T.N. Ralstoon, was published 
at Nashville, 1855, in 2 vols. 8vo. D. 1850. 

Bascom, in Ohio, a post-village of Seneca co., 45 m. 8. 
by E. of Toledo. 

Bas“ eule, n. tég The arrangement of the counter- 
poise in bascule bridges. — Webster. 

Bas’cule Bridge, n. A kind. of drawbridge, with a 
counterpoise, swinging up and down, and usually with 
a pit behind it, in which the counterpoise falls or rises 
as the bridge rises or falls. — Simmonds. 

Base, (bais,) a. [Fr. bas, low; It. basso; Lat. bassus ; Gr. 
bathys, deep. ] Deep or grave in sound. Generally written 
Bass, q. v. 

—Low Laplace: degree, or station; of humble birth ; lowly. 

Though poor in fortune, of celestial race ; 
And he commits the crime who calls him base."—Dryden, 


—Illegitimate by birth; born out of wedlock. 
„Why bastard? wherefore base ? — Shaks. 
—Low in value or esteem; usually applied to metals. 
„A guinea is pure gold, if it has nothing but gold in it, without 
any alloy or baser metal. — Watts. 
—Withont dignity of sentiment; mean, vile, worthless, 
despicable, disingenuous. 

Base ls the slave who pays."—Shaks, 
—Unclassical ; unrefined ; as. Base Latin.” — Fuller. 
Base, n. [Fr.; Lat. basis ; Gr. basis, from baind, to step. 

That on which one steps; foot; bottom; foundation. — 

aa place from which racing or tilting is started ; the 

oal, 

8 (Games.) An old rustic play, called also,in England, 
er e. 

(Arch.) That part of a column on which the shaft is 
placed, consisting generally, in the five orders of archi- 
tecture, of a square plinth and mouldings, formed of 
tori, scotiw, and astragals (see Fig. 222), in various com- 
binations, between the plinth and the bottom of the 
shaft. The height of the whole base, including plinth 
and mouldings, is about half the diameter of the shaft 
at its lowest or broadest end. The Greek-Doric column 
is the only form of pillar that has no base. In Gothic 
architecture, the base became higher and more varied 
in form than in examples of orders of the classic period. 

(Bot.) The part opposed to the apez ; as, the base of a 
leaf.” — Ogilvie. 

(Chem.) A term usually applied to those bodies which 
are capable of uniting with acids to form salts, and are 
replaced by other bases. For example, ammonia (N Ilg), 
when neutralized by sulphuric acid (HOSO ), constitutes 
the base of the salt sulphate of ammonia (N H;803HO). 
When we add to this salt caustic potash (KO), the smell 
of ammonia is evident; in other words, the base ammo- 
nia is replaced by the base potash, and instead of the 
salt sulphate of ammonia, we have now formed sulphate 
of potash (KOSO). The term base, in this case, is used 
instead of the older term alkali, a name which only ap- 
plies to certain bases. But each of the bases and acids 
possesses likewise a base. Instead, however, of employ- 
ing this expression in such instances, it is now usual to 
speak of the radical or root of a base or acid. Hence 
we have basic and acid radicals. In ammonia, nitrogen 
is the radical of that base or basic radical; and in sul 
phuric acids, sulpbur is the radical of that acid, or acid 
radical. Some bodies are both base and acid furmers, 
hence they have been sometimes termed amphigenr 
bodies, (Loth formers.) These are oxygen, sulphur, se- 
lenium, and tellurium ; and the salts formed by them are 
thence called amphide sults. A basic or sub-salt is à com- 
pound consisting of an acid and a base, in which the 
base preponderates over the acid. Thus, corrosive sub- 
limate consists of 1 atom chlorine and 1 atom mercury 
(HgCl), and is an equisalt, or neutral salt; while calomel 
consists of 2 atoms mercury and 1 atom chlorine (HgeC1), 
and is a sul-salt, or basic salt. or disali. — Bases are divis- 
ible into inorganic and organic bases, The inorganic 
bases consist of metallic bases and orymetallic bases. 
Thus, in chloride of potassium (KC), potassium is the 
metallic base; while in sulphate of potash (K0,803) the 
base is an oxymetallic one, viz. potash. -—— Organic Bases. 
A class of organic substances, many of them exist- 
ing ready formed in plants, which, like inorganic oxyme- 
tallic bases, unite with acids, form salts, and are capable 
of being replaced by other bases, particularly the inor- 

nic buses. From the circumstance that many organic 

mses have recently been formed artificially in the labo- 
ratory, they have excited a good deal of attention, and 
perhaps younger chemists have been too much carried 
away with the novelty of the subject to the neglect of 
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more important though less striking departments of the 
science. The fact that the alkaloids or organic bases con- 
tain nitrogeu in small quantity, bad early attracted the 
attention of chemists. Berzelius supposed that they 
might be conjugate cumpounds of ammonia, with an 
organic body; methylamine (CoN Hg), fur example, he 
would have considered a compound of an orgunic body, 
C,H with N Ha or ammonia. Liebig, on the other bard, 
conceived that these bases were all formed on the type 
or model of ammonia (N Ha), in which the third atom of 
hydrogen was capable of being replaced by an organic 
substance; that atom being removable under various 
circumstances ; whence it may be viewed as an amide ef 
hydrogen (H.N H3). Agreeably to this view, methylamine 
will not be CgHg,NH3, but NH.,CeH 3, or ammonia, in 

which the third atom of hydrogen is replaced by methyl, a 

gas which can be isolated by another process. This idea 
as been fully confirmed by further researches; and it has 
been shown that an infinite series of alkaloids or organic 
bases may be artificially formed upon the models of am- 
monium (NH4), ammonia (NH), amide (N Ilz, imide 
(NH), and nitryle, Næg, where the whole of the hydrogen 
is replaced by organic subst .nces.—In the artificial 
preparation of many alkuloids the general principles are 
as follows: — I. Certain of them are produced by the 
action of ammonia on an organic body, frequently an 
oil; oil of mustard with ammonia becomes thiosnna- 
mine; others of this class are urea, furfurine, fucusine, 
amarine, melamine, ammiline, lophine, aniline. 2. Al- 
kaloids formed by reduction by sulphuretted hydrogen; 
aniline, toluidine, naphthalidine. 3. By distillation with 
potash ; quinoleine, aniline, conisine, nicotine. 4. By dry 
distillation of organic bodies ; aniline, picoline, petinine, 
nicotine, lophine. 5. By decomposition of a nitrogen- 
ous acid, aniline. 6. Removal of sulphur from a sul- 

huretted alkaloid, as sinnamine, from thiosinnumine. 

. Removal of sulphur from an essential oil, as sin 
line from oil of mustard. 8. Alteration of natural al 
loids by oxidation, as narcogenine, from narcotine 

(Dyeing.) A substance used as a mordant, i. e., that has 
an affinity for both the cloth and the coloring-matter. 

(Math.) The base of a figure means, properly, its lower 
line, if it be a plane figure, or its lowest surface it it bea 
solid. In trigonometrical operations, the base is a line 
carefully measured between two points readily accessi- 
ble, from which, by measuring angles alone afterwards, 
we may obtain the length of lines not observed. Upon 
the accuracy of the measurement of the base depends, 
therefore, the value of the whole series of operations. — 
What is called the base-line, in measuring the length of 
a degree of latitude, is the length marked off between 
the points, the inclination between the verticals at which 
is to be answered. 

(Zul.) hat part or extremity of anything by which 
it is attached to another of higher value or signification. 
Dana. 

(Mil.) Base of Operations, or Basis. A term in tactics, 
first introduced into military language by Henry von 
Bülow, who labored to reduce war to mathematical 
principles, and to give more certain rules to the com- 
mander. By basis, he understands a tract of country 
well protected by fortresses, and from which the opera- 
tions of the army proceed. The line upon which these 
operations are executed he culls line of operation; the 
fortresses from which the operations begin, the subject ; 
the point to be first curried. the object. Bülow thought 
magazines indispensable; the security of the line of ope- 
ration against all attacks from the side seemed to him 
likewise indispensable; and he laid down the principle, 
that both the lines, drawn from the ends of the basis to 
the object, ought to meet there in a right or an obtuse 
angle, the last being preferable. This theory bas been 
acted on, more or Jess, by generals in all nges. and its 
neglect has generally been attended with suffering and 
defeat. It may be nevertheless objected that Napoleon 
I. owed his greatest glory to campuigns in which he en- 
tirely disregarded the basis; as those of 1805 and 1809, 
aguinst Austria, and his previous campaigns in Italy; 
but one single great and decisive battle lost would have 
punished severely his neglect of this principle. And, 
moreover, there is one rule still more important than 
those of tactics —to act according to the circumstances 
and the character of the enemy, and to bring on decisive 
results by energetic measures, rather than to moulder 
away in inaction, 

Base, v.a. To place on a basis; to found;—to lay the 
base or foundation. 

Base’-ball, n. (Games.) An athletic game, derived from 
the English game of rounders, much played throughout 
the U. States, and generally preferred to cricket. A 
B.B. ground should be a level area of fine turf about 600 
feet in length by 400 in breadth, at one end of which a 
square of 90 feet is marked out. An iron plate is fixed 
at the home base, or lower angle of the square; while 
canvas bags filled with sawdust, and attached to ta 
sunk in the ground, indicate the other angles. Nine 
players constitute a side, one side taking the bat and the 
other the field. The batsman stands at the home base, 
having the pitcher opposite to him, at the distance of 45 
feet, and the catcher behind. A player is also stationed 
at or near each of the 3 canvas bags, known as the lat, 
2d, and 3d bases, and which are respectively on the right, 
opposite to, and on the left of the batsman. Besides 
these, there is a short field behind the pitcher, and a 
right, centre, and left field at a considerable distance in 
the rear of the 2d base, with duty of catching or stopping 
the balls and returning them to the pitcher or to the 
baseman, A captain, who is generally the catcher, as- 
signs the places of the players on his side. and directs the 
game. When the batsman has struck the ball, or has 
struck at and missed the Lall 3 times, he starts for the 
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first base, and is succeeded by player after player until 
Sare put out, when the side occupying the field take their 
laces at the bat, and in like manner play their innings. 
hen he succeeds in reaching the home base, untouched 
by a ball in (not thrown from) the hands of an adversary, 
and after successively touching the 1st, 2d, and 3d bases, 
he is entitled to score one run. Nine innings are played 
on each side, and the party making the greatest number 
of runs wins the gume. The bat in common use is a 
round stick, of ash or other hard wood, or of white pine 
or willow, from 30 to 40 inches in length, and from 2 to 
21% inches in thickness at the lower end, whence it ta- 
pers gradually to the handle. Players adopt different 
styles of batting, some holding the bat inclined over the 
shoulder, and others hitting from below as in cricket, 
while many attempt modifications of either method. — 
The game above described is commonly known as the 
New York game, and differs in several particulars from 
that called Massachusetts game, which is generally 
played in New England. In the latter, the batsman 
stands in the middle of one of the sides of a square of 60 
feet, the 4 angles of which are marked by 4 stakes repre- 
senting the bases, the lst base being on his right, and the 
4th or home base on his left. The ball is thrown, not 
pitched or tossed by the thrower, who stands 35 feet in 
front of the batsman, and a player is put out if the ball 
from the stroke of his bat is caught without having first 
touched the ground, or, technically speaking, “on the 
fly,” by an adversary, if 3 balls are struck at and missed 
and caught each time by the catcher, or if while running 
the bases he is struck by the ball thrown by an adversary. 
The putting a player out by striking him with the ball, 
which was the practice in the original game of base- 
ball, was discarded in revising the New York game, on 
account of the severe accidents which sometimes resulted. 
Both games, when properly played, require close atten- 
tion, courage, and activity, and are admirably adapted to 
invigorate the frame, as well as to nfford an agreeable and 
manly pastime to boys or men. They are not less skil- 
fully constructed than cricket, which bas long been con- 
sidered the most scientific of all games played with the bat 
and ball, and by many are considered to have an advantage 
over the latter in respect to the greater rapidity with 
which the innings alternate, and the opportunities en- 
joyed by each side for a temporary rest from the labors 
of fielding. — The dress of a base-ball player should con- 
sist of light flannel shirt and trousers, a flannel cap with 
a projecting visor of white enamelled leather, and can- 
vas shoes with spike soles. — Am. Cycl. 

Base’-born, a. Boru out of wedlock; born of low par- 
entage; vile; mean. 

Rut see thy base-born child, thy babe of shame, 
Who, left by thee, upon our parish came." — Gay. 

Base’-court, n. Fr. basse-cour.) The lower court; the 
back-yard: the furm-yard. 

“ My lord, in the base-court he 
To speak with you.” — Saks. 

Base’-fee, n. (Law.) A fee which has a qualification 
annexed to it, and which must be determined whenever 
the annexed quilification requires. — Bouvier. 

Basel, in Switzerland. Sve Baste. 

Base Lake, in Michigan, a P. O. of Washtenaw co. 

Base'less, a. Without a base; having no foundation or 
support. 

nad eliee. a town of S. Italy, prov. Benevento, cap. of a 
cant., 21 m. S. E. of Campo-Basso ; pop. 4,958. 

Base’-line, n. (Persp.) A line drawn at the extremity 
of the principal visual ray, and perpendicular to it. — 
(Surveying.) A principal line, measured with the greatest 
precision, on which a triangle or a series of triangles 
may be constructed, whereby other positions may be de- 
termined. 

Basel la. n. (Bot) A genus of plants, ord. Basellaceæ, q v. 

Basella’cea, n. pl. (B. t.) An order of plants, alliance 
Ficoidales. DiaGnosts. Distinct sepals, no petals, fruit 
enclosed in a membranous or succulent calyx, a single 
solitary carpel, and an erect seed.— They are climbing, 
herbacoous, or shrubby plants, somewhat succulent. 
This small order, including 12 species in 4 genera, closely 
resembles the Scandent Chenopods. from which it has 
been separated principally on account of the colored 
calyx, which scarcely opens. The species are all tropical. 

Base'ly, adv. In a base manner; meanly; dishonorably. 
In bastardy; illegitimately. 

Base’ment, n. (Fr. sowassement.] (Arch.) The lowest 
story of a building, forming the base of a private house 
or public edifice. 

Base’-mind’ed, a. Of a low spirit or mind; mean. 

Base'ness, „. The quality of being base; lowness of 
mind; worthlessness; meanness. 


„Such is the power of that sweet passion, 
That it all sordid baseness doth expel. — Spenser. 


doth attend, 


—Of inferior value; as,“ the baseness of his metal.” Swift. 
` —Bastardy; illegitimacy of birth. 
“« Why brand they us 
With base? with buseness ? bastardy 7" —Shaks. 
—Depth of sound; as, “ the baseness or trebleness of tones.” 
Bacon. 
Bas'enet, n. See BAsSCINET. 
Base’-plate, n. The foundation-plate of heavy ma- 
chinery, as of the steam-engine; the bed-plate.— Weale. 
Base’-ring, n. (anr A projecting band of metal ad- 
joining the baseof a breech-engine. 
Base’-spir’ited, a. Of inferior courage; contemptible; 
mean; cowardly. 
Base’-string, n. The string of an instrument which 
produces the lowest note.— Webster. 
Base’-vi’ol, Bass-viol, n. ( Mus.) See VIOLONCELLO. 
Basham's Gap, in Alabama, a post-office of Morgan co. 
Ba'shan, in Alabama, a post-office of Meigs co. 
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Bashan, (bã'shan.) (Anc. Geng.) A rich, hilly district, 
lying E. of the Jordan, and between the mountains of 
Hermon on the N., and those of Gilead and Ammon on 
the S. The country takes its name (“ fat,” “ fruitful”) 
from its soft and sandy soil. It is celebrated in Scrip- 
ture for its stately oaks, fine breeds of cattle, and rich 

tu . Modern travellers describe the country as 
still abounding with verdant and fertile meadows, val- 
leys traversed by refreshing streams, bills crowned with 
forests, and pastures offering an abundance to the flocks 
that wander through them. B. was assigned, after the 
conquest of Og and his people, to the half-tribe of Ma- 
nasseh. From B. came the Greek name Batanea, in 
modern Arabic El-Bottein. But this latter only included 
its S. part. The ancient B. covered the Roman pro- 
vinces named Gaulonites, Trachonites, Auranites, Bata- 
nea, and Ituræa. 

Bashaw’, n. See PASHA. 

Bash’ee, Bash’, or Bat“ anes Islands, a cluster 
belonging to the E. Archipelago, 5th division, lying due 
N. of Luzon (Philippines), between Lat. 20° and 21° N. 
They are rocky, and 5 in number, with 4 small islets. 
Dampier visited them, and called the largest Grafton 
Isle; it is about 13 leagues in circuit, and has good 
anchorage on the W. side. It produces fine yams, sugar- 
cane, plantains, and vegetables ; besides hogs and goats 
in plenty. Good water is found in abundance close to 
the beach. Gold in considerable quantities is washed 
down by the torrents in the Bashee Island, which the 
natives work into a thick wire and wear as an orna- 
ment. Iron is the favorite medium of exchange. The 
natives arv civil, inoffensive, and sociable. The Spanish 
governor resides on Grafton Island. Fop. unknown. 

Bashful, a. (Fr. baisser, to lower, to be ashamed.) 
Downcast; having a demure look; in a shy or shame- 
faced manner; sheepish. 

** Our author anxious for his fame to-night, 
And bashful in his first attempt to write." — Addison. 

Bash 'fally, adv. Modestly; in a shy or sheepish man- 
ner. 

Bash’fulness, n. The quality of being bashful; shame- 
tacedness; excessive modesty. 

Such lonks, such bashfulness, might well adorn 
The cheeks of youths that are more nobly born.“ Dryden. 

Bash‘i Bazouks’, n. pl. (Milit.) A body of irregular 
troops in the service of the Turkish Sultan. They are 
principally of Asiatic races, and formed a contingent of 

the Turkish army during the Russian War, 1853-56. 
As light cavalry they are considered excellent, far sur- 
passing the Cossacks in courage and powers of endur- 
ance. Dr. William H. Russell, in describing these “ wild 
cavaliers,” says: “It would have been difficult to find 
more picturesque-looking scoundrels if the world was 
picked for them from Scinde to Mexico. Many of them 
were splendid-looking fellows, with fine sinewy legs, 
beautifully proportioned muscular arms, and noble, 
well-set heads of the trne Caucasian mould; others 
were hideous negroes from Nubia, or Jean, malignant- 
looking Arabs, with sinister eyes and hungry aspect; 
and some were dirty Marabout fanatics from Mecca, in- 
flamed by the influence of their hadji, or pilgrimage.” 

Bash’kirs, Basch’kirs, or Bash’keers, a Tar- 
tar tribe of Russia, where they occupy a portion of the 
govts. of Orenburg, Perm, and Viatka. These people 
are in Asia generally called IJstiuks or Jschtiuks, and 
they live principally in tents, and on the produce of the 
chase, troubling themselves but little with agriculture, 
except in winter, which they pass in their villages. 
It is in their territory that the rich gold and platina 
mines exist. They are Mohammedans and pay no taxes, 
but all are held under military service to guard the 
frontier. Their number is about 200,000, of whom 
70,000 are enrolled on the same footing as the Cossacks 
of the Don. 

Bas hy le, n. (chem.) See BASTLE. 

Basic, a. (Chem.) Pertaining to, or serving as, a base. 
See BASE. 

Bas’ifier, n. (Chem.) That which converts into a sali- 
fiable base. 

Bas'iſy, r. a. (Chem.) To convert into a salifiable 


base. 

Basil, (bdz‘il,) Emperor of the East. See Basilius. 

Bas II. n. (Ger. bügel, from biegen, to bend, to curve, 
to inflect.] (Curp.) The slope or angle of a joiner's 
tool or instrument. 

Dr. a. To grind or form the edge of a tool to an angle. 

Bus“ il. n. Fr. basilic; It. basilico; from Gr. basilikos, 
royal, from basileus, a king.) (Bot.) See Ocrmum. 

Basil, n. [A corruption from Eng. basan.] The skin 
of a sheep after being tanned. 

Basil. in Ohio, a village of Liberty township, Fairfield 
co., 12 m. N. by W. of Lancaster. 

Bas“ ilar, Bas‘ilary, a. [Fr. basi/aire; from Lat. 
basis.) Situated at, or belonging to, the base.—( Anat.) 
The name given to several parts, which seem to serve 
as bases to others, as the sacrum.—Dunglison. 

Basilians, u. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) The name of an or- 
der of monks, founded by Basil, surnamed the Great, 
Bishop of Cæsarea. A. D. 370. He had retired in 358 
into a desert in Pontus, and there erected a monastery. 
He afterwards instituted several other establishments, 
placing them under rules of his own creation. This 
order was introduced into the Western Church in 1057, 
and was reformed by Pope Gregory XIII., in 1569. It 
is said to have furnished 14 popes, 1,805 bishops, 3,010 
abbots, and 11,085 martyrs. Ke likewise boasts of sev- 
eral emperors, kings, and princes, who embraced its 
rule. — See Bast, St. 

Basil'ic, Basil’iea, u.: pl. Bastuics, or BAS. Gr. 
bustli-/'é, from basilikos, royal, from basieus, a king.] 
Originally, a term applied to the palace of aking. It 
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was afterwards used to denote large buildings, erected in 
Rome and other cities of the Roman empire, for the ad- 
ministration of justice. They also served the purpose 
of an exchange, in which merchants transacted their 
business, being generally built in the immediate 1 7 
borhood ot the forum. The following was the method of 
construction generally adopted. A large central space, 
about twice or three times as long as it was wide, was 
surrounded with columns, on which a rvof, called the 
testudo, was supported. On either side of this space 
porticos were added, covered with a roof sloping from 
the columns of the testudo, and supported on the outer 
side by another row of smaller columns, at a distance 
of about one-third of the breadth of the central space 
from those that held the main roof; a wall wus after- 
wards substituted for the outer columns of the portico, 
to afford shelter to those within the building. The por- 
tico was divided into two parts by a floor, the upper 
part forming a gallery for the accommodation of those 
who were looking on at what was passing below, or 
perhaps for the exposure of commodities for sale, or for 
carrying on some handicraft trade. There wasa vesti- 
bule, or large porch, at one end, and at the other a tri- 
bunal for the administration of justice, with a semicir- 
cular recess, or apse, for the judge’s seat, with chalci- 
dica, or chambers, for the use of the judge, counsel, &c., 
on either side of it. Basilica were unknown in Rome 
until about B. c. 200. The best example we have of the 
old B. or hall of justice, is that at Pompeii, built on the 
S. W. side of the forum. It is to Constantine that the 
first Christian churches, known by the name of B., are 
to be referred. They bore a very complete resemblance 
to the antique B., both in plan and proportion: but 
the cruciform, emblematic of Christianity, soon operated 
to the most essential changes in their shape. e in- 
tersection of the crossing aisles produced a centre, 
which it was natural to enlarge and make principal in 
the composition ; and the invention of domes, supported 
on pendentives, enabled the architects to give bize and 
dignity to the centre, without interrupting the vista of 
the aisles. The church of St. Sophia, at Constantino- 
ple, was the first example of this form. Its best points 
were copied in the 10th century, by the Venetians, in 
the church of St. Mark. This is the first in Italy which 
was constructed with a dome supported on pendentives; 
and it is also this which first gave the idea, which has 
been imitated in St. Peter's, at Rome, of accompanying 


Fig. 300. — CHURCH or st. MARK. ( VENICE.) 


the great dome of a church with smaller and lower 
domes, to give it a pyramidical effect. — Modern B. ex- 
ist in Italy, which are applied, as the ancient were, to 


civil purposes. The most celebrated is that at Vicenza, 
after the design of Palladio, and called Jl Palazzo della 
Ragione. In England the Town Hall, and in France 
the Palais de Justice, correspond, in some respects, to 
the modern Italian Basilica. 

Basilic, Basilical, a. [Lat. basilicus.} In the 
manner of a church, cathedral, or other public building. 

(Anat.) Pertaining to certain parts, which the ancients 
supposed to have an important function in the animal 
economy. 

Basilic vein.— A large vein of the arm proper, running 
along the inner side of the arm, and lying directly over 
the humeral artery. The median basilic is a short 
branch vein, running obliquely across the top of the 
fore-arm, in the bend of the elbow-joint, and joining 
the great basilic in the same manner that the median 
cephalic joins the cephalic on the uter side of the arm. 
For the illustration of these four veins, see figure to 
article BLEEDING. 

Basil'iea, n. (Law.) A collection or digest of the 
Corpus Juris of Justinian, translated from the original 
Latin into the Greek language, under the superintend- 
ence of the Greek emperors of Constantinople, and 
chiefly of Basil, or Basilius I., whose reign commenced 
A. D. 867, and ended in 886. 

Basilican, a. Busilical; belonging to, or resembling, 
a basilica. 

Basilica’ta, in S. Italy. See POTENZA. 

Basilicon, n. (Gr. basilikos, royal.) (Pharm.) The 
name sometimes given to an ointment. composed of 5 
parts resin, 8 parts lard, and 2 parts yellow wax. It is 
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much used as a stimulant dressing to blistered surfaces, 
with a view to keep up the discharge; and as a vehicle 
for other stimulating substances, such as savin and can- 
tharides, or Spanish flies. In the Pharmacopoia it is 
called cerutum resna. It was formerly prepared with 
yellow wax, pitch, resin, aud olive-oil, and was hence 
named unguentum ltetrapharmacum, “ the ointment with 
four drugs.” 

Basilid fans, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) The name of a 
religious sect founded by Basilides, a Gnostic of Alex- 
andria, who died a.p. 130. The two great dogmas 
which formed the ground-work of his system were those 
of emanation and dualism. He held that the unre- 
vealed God evolved out of himself the several attri- 
butes which express the idea of absolute perfection, 
being the intellectual powers, the mind, the reason, the 
thinking powers, wisdom, might, and, lastly, the moral 
attributes. These seven powers, which he regarded as 
living, self-subsistent, and ever active, together with 
the primal ground out of which they were evolved, 
constituted the first ogdoad, or octave, the root of all 
existence. Each of these spiritual essences proceeded 
to evolve out of itself continually numberless gradations 
of existences, each lower one being still the impression, 
the antitype, of the immediate higher one. As he had in 


his system seven homogeneous natures in each grada- 
tion of the spiritual world, so he is said to have held 
that there were 365 such regions or gradations of the 
fp ewe world, answering to the days of the year. 
grand idea of this system was, that, in different de- 
grees, and under different forins of application, one law 
pervades all stages and kinds of existence; and that 
everything, from the highest to the lowest, is governed 
by a single law. How he accounted for the existence 
of evil not seem clear; but he held that every- 
where, as rust deposits itself on the surface of iron, 
darkness and death cleave to the fallen seeds of light 
and life,— the evil to the good, the ungodlike to the 
godlike! — without, however, the original essence being 
thereby destroyed. The whole course of this present 
world he considers as intended for such an end; that 
the godlike may be cleansed from all impurities, and 
restored to their original purity. He considered the 
development of the human race as a process of purifi- 
sation, which was to be perfected by Christianity. His 
great aim was to lead men to consider the whole uni- 
verse as one temple of God. Faith in the justice and 
ness of God rose in his mind above everything 
else; and when he was perplexed with difficulties, his 
last words ever were, “I will say anything sooner than 
doubt the goodness of Providence.” The development 
of this system led Basilides and his followers into 
many erroneous opinions, particularly with respect to 
the character and mission of Christ, whom he did not 
regard as the Redeemer; and held that he differed from 
other men only in degree, and, like the rest, himself 
stood in need of redemption. 

Basilikon Doron, or Rorvat Girt, n. (Lil.) The 
name of a treatise composed by James I. of England, 
and published at Edinburgh in 1599, and at London in 
1604. It is divided into three books, and contains pre- 
cepts on the art of government, addressed by the king 
to his son, Prince Henry. This work is now but a lite- 

curiosity. 

Basilis’cus. See ZENO, (EMPEROR.) 

Basilisk, (bas‘/i-lisk,) n. (Fr. basilic; Lat. basilicus ; 
Gr, basiliskos, from basileus, a king.) The cockatrice, a 
fabulous serpent, with a white spot on its head resem- 
bling a royal diadem. It was sup by the ancients 
to have been able to kill with its breath or sight only. 
According to Galen, its color inclined to yellow, and it 
had three small eminences on its head. Elian says, 
that its poison is so penetrating as to kill the largest 
serpents with its vapor only; and that it will kill a man 
by merely biting the end of his stick. The sound of its 
hissing is enough to frighten away all other kinds of 
serpents. According to Pliny, the B. is able to kill all 
those who look upon it. It was also called a cockatrice, 
from the belief that it was generated from a cock’s egg 
brooded upon by a serpent. All these details are put 
forth by Matthiolus, Galen, Dioscorides, Pliny, and Era- 
sistratus. The absurdity of all the statements has, since 
that time, been thoroughly exposed. 

(Zoél.) The animal now recognized by the name of B. 
is a reptile, family Jynauide, of a very singular shape, 


Fig. 301. — BASILISK, ( Basiliscus mitratus.) 
being distinguished by a long and broad wing: like pro- 
cess or expansion along the back and upper part of the 
tail, and furnished at certain distances with interval 
radii analogous to those in the wings of the draco, or 
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flying lizard. This process is capable of being either 
dilated or contracted at the pleasure of the animal, and 
the occiput, or hind part of the head, is elevated into a 
very conspicuous pointed hood or hollow crest. Not- 
withstanding its formidable appearance, however, the 
Basilisk is a perfectly harmless reptile, residing princi- 
pally among trees, where it feeds on insects, &c. The 
general color of this animal is a pale cinereous brown, 
slightly varied on the back and sides with different 
shades of brown and blue, and silvery white on the 
belly. It is possessed of great activity, and from its 
peculiar structure can adapt itself to the watery ele- 
Ment without inconvenience. It is most common in 
the tropical parts of South America. 

Basilius I., or Bast, THe Macepontan, Emperor of 
the East, was of low origin, but obtained employment 
at the court of the Emperor Michael III., became his 
chamberlain, murdered his rival Bardas, was associated 
in the empire, then murdered Michael, and succeeded 
him in 867. Though he bad risen by a series of crimes, 
he governed wisely, made many reforms in the admin- 
istration and in the army, and compiled a body of laws 
called the Basilica, which, augmented by his son and 
successor, Leo the Philosopher, were in force till the 
fall of the empire. B deprived Photius of the See of 
Constantinople, and restored Ignatius; but on the death 
of the latter he recalled Photius. He successfully 
carried on war with the Saracens. D. 886. 

Basilius II., Emperor or 1HE East, was son of Ro- 
manus II., and with his brother, Constantine, was first 
associated iu the empire by John Zimisces, and succeeded 
him in 976. His long reign was a series of wars with 
his rivals, Bardas, Sclernus, and Phocas, with the Sara- 
cens, and with the Bulgarians. In 1014, after a great 
victory over the latter, having 15,000 prisoners, he had 
99 ont of every 100 deprived of their eyes, and thus sent 
home. This horrible cruelty caused the death of Samuel, 
king of the Bulgarians. The war ended in 1019, by the 
complete conquest of Bulgaria. D. 1025. 

Bas’il, (Oil of.) (Chem.) An aromatic, ethereal oil, dis- 
tilled from the root of the Ocymum basilicum. It de- 

its a stearoptene in 4-sided pyramids. Very soluble 
n hot water, it is again deposited in cooling. Its alco- 
holic solution reddens vegetable blues. Sulphuric acid 


turns it red. Form. Colt ` 
1.) See ZEUGLODON. 


Basilosau’rus, n. 

Basil. St., surnamed THE Great, bishop of Cæsarea, 
in Cappadocia, where he was B. about 326. He was 
studying at Athens in 355, and there became the friend 
of Gregory, afterwards bishop of Nazianzero. After ex- 
tensive travels, B. retired to the desert of Pontus, and 
there founded an order of monks, He succeeded Euse- 
bins in the See of Cæsarea in 370, and by his opposition 
to Arian doctrines greatly offended the Emperor Valens. 
His constitution being much impaired by the austerities 
of a monastic life, he b. 380. — See BASILIANS. 

Bas’il-weed, n. (Bot.) See CALAMINTHA, and CLINO- 
PODIUM. 

Basin, or Bason, n. [Fr. bassin ; Ger. becken, from biegen, 
to bend, curve, or inflect.} 
circular form, used for various household purposes. 

“ Let me attend him with a silver basin, 
Full of rose water, and bestrewed with flowers. — Shake. 

Anything hollow or concave resembling a basin; a pond; 
a small bay; an outer dock for shipping. 

The spacious basins arching rocks enclose, 
A sure defence from ev'ry storm that blows."— Pope. 

(Arts and Manf.) A vessel used by glass-makers for 
forming concave glasses. — An iron mould used by hat- 
ters. — The scale of a balance, &c. 

(Phys. Geog.) It is applied to any collection of water, 
as seas, lakes, and rivers; and comprehends, in every 
case, all the countries which are drained by the waters 
which run into such sea, lake, or river. — The term is 
still more frequently applied to the drainage of a river ; 
as,“ The busin of the Mississi pi.” The cl ter of a 
country, its climate, soil, and productions, frequently 
change from the basin of one river to that of another ; 
and when in the basin of one river such changes are 
observed to occur, the formation of the basin commonly 
Pen some point or place where the change begins to 

sensible, and may consequently be indica with 
some degree of certainty. Therefore, the true basis of 
the geographical knowledge of a country, is the study 
of the different basins into which it is divided. 

(Mar.) The basin of a dock is a place where the water 
is confined by double flood-gates, or a caisson, and thereby 

revented from running out at ebb-tide. The use of it 

s to contain ships either before they enter, or after they 
come out of the dock in which they are repaired. B. 
also implies some part of a haven which opens from a 
narrow channel into a spacious receptacle for shipping. 

(Geol.) Any dipping or disposition of strata toward 
a common centre, which has resulted from the upheaval 
and subsidence of the earth’s crust. The tertiary forma- 
tions often occupy limited areas, and fill up the basins 
of the older strata; hence the use of such phrases as 
London basin, Paris basin, a coal-basin, or coal-fields, &c. 

Ba’‘sined, a. Enclosed in a basin. 

Bas’inet, n. Same as bascinet, q. v. 

Ba’‘sing, a parish of England, in Hampshire, 2 m. from 
Basingstoke. During the Civil War, its magnificent 
castle, built by William Paulet, first Marquis of Win- 
chester, Lord Treasurer to Queen Elizabeth, was heroi- 
cally defended for two years by John, the fifth marquis, 
against the Parliamentary troops. On the 14th Oct., 
1645, it was at last taken by storm by Cromwell, who, 
after plundering it of its rich treasures of art, burned 
it tothe ground. Php. of par. about 2.000. 

Ba’singstoke, a town and par. of England, in Hamp- 
shire, 45 m. W. S. W. of London; pop. 5,134. 


A hollow vessel or dish of | Bas 
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|Ba/sin Harbor, in Vermont, a village and port of Ad- 


dison co., on Lake Champlain, 20 m. S. of Burlington. 

Basin Knob, in Missouri, a village of Johnson co., 
115 m. W. by N. of Jefferson city. 

Basioceratochond lossus, n. [From Lat. ba- 
sis, and Gr. keras, cornute, chondros, cartilage, and glossa, 
tongue.) (Anat.) The same as HyogLossvs, q. v. 

Basioceratogios’sus, n. (Anat.) A name given to 
a part of the hy oylossus, which is inserted into the cor- 
ner of the os hyoides and base of the tongue. — Dunglison. 

Basioces' trum, n. [From Lat. basis, and Gr. sestra, 
a dart.] (Surg.) An instrument invented by Mesler, for 
opening the head of the foetus in utero. 

Basis, n; pl. Bases. [Lat. basis ; Gr. basis, from baind, 
to step, to go.] That on which one steps, treads, or 
stands; foot or bottom; foundation, that on which any- 
thing rests. 

“Paradise . . .. must have the compass of the whole earth 

for a basis and foundation. — Sir Walter Raleigh. 

—Support of anything; groundwork or first principle. 

“ Build me thy fortune upon the basis of valour. — Shaks. 

—The chief component part of anything. 

(Chem. and Arch.) See Base. 

(Gram.) In prosody, the smallest trochaic rhythm. 
Basis’ity,n. (Cm.) The state or quality of being a base. 
Basis‘olute, a. (Bot.) Prolonged at the base, as certain 

leaves. — Wright. 

Basist, n. ( Mus.) A bass-singer; one who takes the 

R 


. (x.) 
Bask, v. i. [From the root of BAK R; Scot. hei, to warm; 
Sw. and Goth. baka, or vasa.) To lie in warmth or in the 
sun; to be exposed to genial heat; to enjoy ease and 
prosperity. 
Though an unusual fit of love, or duty, 
Had made him lately bask in bis bride's beauty. — Byron. 

—v. a. To warm by continued exposure to heat, or to the 

sun's rays; to warm with genial heat. 
“* Unlock'd in covers, let her freely run 
To range thy courts, and bask before the zun. — Netell. 

Baskahe’gan River, in Maine, rising in a lake of 
the same name, embouches into the Matuwamkeag. 

Bas'ket, n. [W. basged, or basgawd, from basg, a net- 
ting or plaiting, as of twigs or splinters, from asg, a 
piece split off, a splinter.) A domestic vessel made of 
twigs, rushes, splinters, &c., interwoven — The contents 
of a basket; as, a basket of strawberries. 

(Arch.) The vase of the Corinthian capital.— Gwilt. 
(Mil.) A gabion. See GaBton. 

—v. a. To put in a basket. — Gowper. 

Bas‘ket-hilt, n. The hilt of a broadsword or other 
weapon, Wrought in the form of basket-work, as a pro- 
tection for the hand. 

Their beef they often in their morions stew d, 
And in their basket-Ailts their bev'rage brew d. Ting. 

Bas ket-hilted. a. With a hilt of basket-work. 

Bas ‘ketry, n. Baskets in general; u collection of bas- 

ets. 

Bask’ing Ridge, in New Jersey, a post-village in the 

N.E. part of Somerset co., about 40 m. N. N. E. of Trenton. 
k’ing-shark, n (Zod/.) A species of fish, of the 
Squalide or Shark family; the Sun-fish of the Irish. See 
Savall. 

Has lard. and BAsELARD, n. (ii.) A short sword or 
dagger worn in the 15th century. It was a mark of 
gentility, and was carried in front of the girdle. 

Bas le. Bas'eL, or Bale, a N W. canton of Switzerlan 
and the lith in the Confederation, lying between 47 
25’ and 47° 37’ N. Lat.; having on the N France and 
Baden; W. France and Soleure; S. the latter canton 
and Berne; and on the E. Argovia. Its shape is very 
irregular; greatest length 24 m.; breadth from 13 to 17. 
Area, 184 sq. m. The Jura chain runs through the 
country; its surface displaying, accordingly, mountains 
and valleys, with a level tract in the vicinity of the city 
of Basle. The most elevated mountain is the Hauen- 
stein (about 3,000 ft.), over which there is an excellent 
and much frequented new road, leading from Basle to 
Aarau and Zurich. — Rirers. The Rhine and Birse.— 
Clim. Mild.— Prod. Corn and wine.— Manf. Ribbons, 
taffetas, silk thread, &c. This canton belonged in Roman 
times to the territory of the Rauraci. In the Middle 
Ages it formed part of the Burgundian empire, till 1026, 
when it was possessed by the German emperor, Conrad 
II. B. assisted the Swiss in the Burgundian war, and 
was admitted a member of the Confederation in 1501. 
Pop. of canton, 107,063. 

BasLe, one of the chief cities of Switzerland, and cap. of 
the above canton; Lat. 47° 30’ 36” N.; Lon. 7° 35’ E.; 
35 m. N.W. of Berne. It lies on both sides of the Rhine; 
that division of the S. being called Great, and that on 
the N. Little B.; they communicate by a bridge 600 ft. 
long. The city presents to the visitor a peculiar mix- 
ture of the gayety of a French, with the sombre Gothie 
air of a German, town. The cathedral, built in 1319, 
on the spot where the Roman emperor Valentinian 
originally erected the strong fortress called Basilia, 
contains the tombs of (Ecolampadius, Erasmus, and the 
Empress Anne, consort of Rodolph of Hapsburg. There 
is here a gymnasium, schools, a public library and bo- 
tanic garden, and many literary and scientific societies. 
B. is the richest town in Switzerland, and its inhabi- 
tants are industrious and well educated.— Manf. Rib- 
bons, silks, gloves, stockings, &c. Pop. 44,834. B. was 
the birthplace of Holbein, Erasmus, and Bernonilli. 
This ancient city was ruled during the Middle Ages by 
a bishop, who was a prince of the German empire. It 
was taken by Rodolph of Hapsburg in 1287. In 1392 it 
became a free imperial city, which was, with the adjoin- 
ing territory, admitted into the Swiss Confederation in 
1501, when the bishops were expelled. A council was 
held here in Oct., 1061. The 18th General Council, 
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transferred from Pavia to Sienna, and from Sienna to 
B., assembled 23d July. 1431, and was concluded 16th 
May, 1943. Its chief oujects were the union of the Greek 
and Latin Churches, and a general reformation of the 
Catholic Church. The University of B. was founded by 
a papal bull of Pius II. in 1459. Treaties of peace were 
concluded here between France and Prussia, April 5 and 
May 17; between France and Spain, July 22; and be- 
tween France and Hesse-Cassel, Aug 25, 1795. The 
French seized the city in 1798. 

B., Council of. Announced at the Council of Constance, 
it was convoked by Pope Martin V, and his successor, 
Eugenius 1V. It commenced its sittings, Dec. 14, 1431, 

ler the presidency of the cardinali legate Juliano 
Cesarini of St. Angelo. The objects of its deliberations 
were to extirpate heresies, (that of the Hussites in par- 
ticular,) to unite all Christian nations under the Catho- 
lic Church, to put a stop to wars between Christian 
princes, and to reform the Church. But its first steps 
towards a peaceable reconciliation with the Hussites. 
against whom Juliano had unsuccessfully published a 
crusade, were displeasing to the Pope, who authorized 
the cardinal legate to dissulve the council. That body 
opposed the pretensions of the Pope, with severe ani- 
madversions on his deceitful conduct, and his neglect 
of the welfare of the Church; and, notwithstanding his 
repeated orders to remove to Italy, continued its de- 
liberations under the protection of the Emperor Sizis- 
mund, of the German princes, and of France. In order 
to secure itself agaiost the attacks of Eugenius IV. it 
re-enacted the decrees of the Council of Constance con- 
cerning the power of a general council, (in matters of 
faith, of schism, and of reformation,) to command the 
Pope, as well us all Christendom, and to punish the dis- 
obedience of the clergy, and even of the Pope, by virtue 
of its judicial character as the representative of the 
Universal Church. It likewise pronounced all the doings 
and remonstrances of the Pope against its proceedings of 
no force, aud began a formal prucees against him, after 
he had issued a bull for its dissolution; required him, 
term after term, to appear before its tribunal, and eter- 
cised, as much as possible, the papal prerogatives in 
France and Germany. Meanwhile, it concluded, in the 
name of the Church, a peace with the Hussites, and 
then proceeded to the reformation of the clergy, by or- 
daining that the clergymen who maintained concubines, 
and the prelates who received money for permitting it, 
should be punished ; that the annates, the sums paid for 
the pallia, &c., should be regarded as simoniacal, and 
should not, under any pretext, be demanded or paid in 
future; that the divine service, the mass, and the ca- 
nonical hours should be regularly observed by the clergy 
of each class; that the Feast of Fools, and all irreverent 
celebrations customary in the Church about Christinas, 
should be abolished. In the 23d session, (March 25, 
1436,) the form of election, the confession of faith, and 
the official oath of each pope, by which he bound him- 
self to obey the decrees of the council, and the annual 
repetition of the same, were provided for; all prefer- 
ment of the relations of a pope was forbidden, and the 
college of cardinals was limited to 24 prelates and doc- 
tors of all nations, who should be elected by the free 
votes of the college, should be entitled to half of the 
revenues of the States of the Church, should watch over 
the Pope, and always sign his bulls. General councils 
had always been oijects of aversion to the popes, and 
often been prevented by them from assembling, on ac- 
count of their limitations of the papal power; and the 
proceedings of the Council of Basle must have exasper- 
ated, to the highest degree, an obstinate man like Eu- 
genius IV. He continually remonstrated with the sov- 
ereigns against the decrees of the council, which, in its 
turn, decreed his suspension from the papal chair, in the 
81st session, (Jan. 24, 1438.) The removal of Eugenius, 
however, seemed so impracticuble, that some prelates, 
who till then had been the boldest and most influential 
speakers in the council, left Basle; yet, after violent de- 
bates, (May 16, 1459,) the council declared Eugenius, on 
account of his obstinate disobedience of its decrees, a 
heretic, and formally deposed him, in the following ses- 
sion, as guilty of simony, perjury, violation of the laws 
of the Church, and bad administration in his office. At 
this session, the 34th, (June 25, 1439,) only two of the 
Spanish and Italian members were present; but the 
president adopted a spirited and effectual method for 
obtaining the decree. He ordered the holy relics, which 
existed in Basle, to be placed in the seats of the absent 
bishops, and produced such a strong excitement in the 
council, which still consisted of 400, for the most part 
French and German prelates, priests, and doctors, that 
it unanimously consented to the deposition of Eugenius. 
Notwithstanding the plague then raging in Basle, which 
continually diminished its number, it proceeded, in a 
regular conclave, (Nov. 17 of the same year,) to elect 
the Duke Amadeus of Savoy to the papal chair. Felix 
V.— which was the nume he adopted — was ucknowl- 
edged by only a few princes. The chief powers, France 
dna Germany; assented to the decrees of the council for 
the reformation of the Church, but they chose to re- 
main neutral in the contest with Eugenius. The coun- 
cil, thus deserted by its protectors, gradually declined. 

It held a last session in 1445, at Lausanne, where some 

prelates remained together until 1449, when, after the 

death of Eugenius and the resignation of Felix V., they 
accepted the amnesty offered them by Nicholas V. The 
decrees of the Council of B. are admitted into none of the 

Roman archives. Had its just and suitable decrees for 

the reformation of the papal government, and clerical dis- 

cipline of the Church, been executed, the Reformation 
of Luther would have, perhaps, never occurred. 
Baynage de Beau’ val, Jacques, an eminent French 
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theologian and historian, n. at Rouen, in 1653, where he 
became pastor in 1676. On the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, he took refuge in Holland, became pastor ut 
Rotterdam, and afterwards, at the Hague, enjoyed the 
friendship of the Grand Pensionary Heinsius nud was 
employed in several political negotiations. The most 
esteemed of his numerous works are, La Communion 
Sainte; Histoire de la Religim des Eglises réformées; 
Antiquités Judaiques, &c. D. 1723. 

Bas nettsville, in West Virginia, a village of 
Marion co. 

Basque Provinces, (bask,) [Sp. Vascongadas Pro- 
vinctus. ] a territory of Spain, comprising the three prov. 
of Biscuy, Alava, and Guipuzcoa, bounded N. by the Bay 
of Biscay, E. by Navarre, S. by the prov. of Logroño, and 
W. by Burgos aud Santander, Lat. between 42° 29 and 
43° 28“ N.; Lou. 1° 44’ and 3° 2 W. Arra, 2,971 sq. m. 
Dese. Mountainous and picturesyue; the hills being 
generally covered to their summits with arboraceons 


Bass, a. 


r. d To sound in a deep tone. (o.) 


vegetation., Its pastures are rich, soil fruitful, and agri- 
culture flourishing. Prod. Cereals, fruits, and flax. 
Many sheep are reared. in. Iron, tin, copper, mar- 
ble, &c. Tahab. The Basques are a brave and primi- 
tive race, much attached to music and dancing, and 
eminently suited to that mode of guerilla warfare, by 
which they have so long preserved their independence. 
Humboldt supposes them to be the descendants of the 
ancient Iberians, and they are believed to have, at dif- 
ferent periods, held all Spain under their sway. Their 
language has no analogy with any other living tongue, 
and is believed to have Leen, in remote ages, in use over 
the whole of the Iberian peninsula.—The Basques 
were subdued by the Goths, about a. p. 485. Guipuz- 
coa and Alava were united to Castile in the 13th cen- 
tury, and Biscay was annexed to Castile, by Peter the 
Cruel, in the 14th. Chief towns. Bilbao, San Sebastian, 
and Vittoria. Pop. 429,186.— There is also in France 
a territory which was formerly called the “ Basque 
country,” but which is now comprised in the dep. Basses 
Pyrénées. — See ALAVA; Biscay; GUIPUZCOA. 

ue, a. Pertaining to the Basque provinces, their 
people or language. 

Basque, Basquina, (bask, bas-ké’na,)n. A part of a 
womun’s dress, resembling a jacket with a short skirt 
attached tu it, as worn by the women of the Basque 
provinces, whence it, doubtless, derived its name. 

uina, n. See Basque. 

Bas duish, a. Relating to the Basque provinces; basque. 

mee res Asiatic Turkey. See Bassora. 

Bas-relief, n. (Sculp.) See Bisso-RELIEVO. 

Bass, n. (Zobl.) The La A genus ofacanthopterygious 
fishes, distinguished from Peres by scaly opercula ter- 
minating in two spines, and by a rough tongue. The 
striped B., L. Lineatus, is a salt-water fish, which 
keeps near the land, ascending fresh-water streams in 
Spring, to breed. Itis from 1 to 4 feet long, brown above, 
silvery beneath, and is very common on the coast of New 
England. Some specimens weigh 75 pounds each. It 
readily bites at the hook, and is taken in large quantities 
with the seine. 

(Bot.) [Teut. bast; A.S. best.) A name of the Lime- 
tree, Tilia Americana.—See TILIA. 

—A hassock or mat made of the inner bark of the linden- 
tree, rushes, sedge, flags, &c., interwoven. See Bast. 

Bass, (base,) Basso, n. [It. basso.) (Mus.) The base in 
music; the lowest part in the harmony of a musical 
composition. The bass is, with sound musicians, the 
most important of all the parts; it is indeed the foun- 
dation of barmony, the support of the whole super- 
structure of the composition. The word bass is techni- 
cally used in various ways, as thorough bass, fundamental 
bass, ground bass, figured bass, &c. A figured bass is a 
bass with figures written over or under each note, to in- 
dicate the accompanying harmonies. The term figured 
bass is used as synonymous with figurative bass, meaning 
a bass not confined to the plain canto-fermo style, but 
moving with more freedom, and with a melody of its 
own, for instance, the bass in Bach’s arrangement of 
“Old Hundred.” — Fundamental bass is that bass which 
forms the tone or natural foundation of the incumbent 
harmony, and from which, as a lawful source, that har- 
mony is derived. To explain this by example: If the 
harmony consists of the common chord of C, O will be 
its fundamental bass, because from that note the bar- 
mony is deduced; and if, while that harmony is con- 
tinued, the bass be changed to any other note, it ceases 
to be fundamental, because it is no longer the note from 
which that harmony results, and is calculated. Ground 
bass is used sometimes as synonymous with fundamen- 
tal bass, and sometimes as n bass which starts with some 
subject of its own, and continues to be repeated through- 
out the movement, while the upper part or parts of the 
composition pursue a separate air, and supply the har- 
mony. This kind of bass was greatly in fashion about 
half a century ago, but has for some time been rejected, 
as an unnatural restraint upon the imagination, and 
productive of a monotonous melody. Thorough bass is 
the art by which harmony is superadded to uny pro- 
posed bass, and includes the fundamental rules of com- 
position. This branch of musical science is twofold— 
theoretical and practical. Theoretical thorough bass 
comprehends the knowledge of the connection and dis- 
position of all the several chords, harmonious and dis- 
sonant, and includes all the established laws by which 
they are formed and regulated. Practical thorough 
bass is conversant with the manner of tuking the sev- 
eral chords on an instrument, as prescribed by the figures 
placed over, or under, the bass part of a composition, 
and supposes a familiar acquaintance with the powers of 
these figures, a facility in taking the chords they indi- 
cate, and judgment in the various applications and 
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effects of those chords in accompaniment. The bass is 
that part of a concert which is the most heard, which 
consists of the gravest and largest sounds., or which is 
played on the longest pipes or strings of a common in- 
strument, or on instruments larger than common for 
the purpose. — See ConTRA-BAssO. 

(Mus.) Low: deep ; base.— Johnson. 


That deep aud dreadful 


an pipe. pronounc’d 
The name of Prosper; sepia 


d bass my trespass.” —Shaks. 


Bass, in (uifornia, a village of Shasta co., on 


Sacramento River, 10 m. N.E. of Shasta. 

or Bass Rock, a rocky islet of Scotland, in 
the Frith of Forth, off the coast of Haddingtonshire. 
It is of a circular form, about 300 ft. in diameter, und 
400 ft. high. It overhangs the sea in lofty precipices, 


which at their bases are perforated into vast excava- 
tions and caverns. Great numbers of Solan re 
sort to it for breeding. Lat. 56° 3’ N.; Lon. 2° 35 W. — 
After the revolution of 1688, a few desperate adherents of 
the Stuart cause scaled this rock; which held out the 
longest of any place in Britain for James II. 


Bass, Grorce, an English discoverer, whose name has 


been given to the strait which separates Tasmania from 
Australasia. He was a surgeon in the English navy, 
and went to New South Wales, in company with the 
celebrated Flinders, 7 years after the colony was fonnded. 
Having in the two previous years made several survey- 
ing voyages along the S. coast, B. was, in 1797, sent out 
on a voyage of discovery in a little whale-boat with only 
6 of a crew. Though provisioned for only 6 weeks, B. 
persevered in his expedition for 77 days, and having 
sailed 600 m., returned to Port Jackson with the news 
that Tasmania (Van Diemen’s Land) was not part of the 
Australian continent, but a separate island. The dis- 
covery was confirmed in 1798, when B. and Flinders 
made a voyage in company. 


Bassa. See Pasna. 
Bassano, (bas-sa’no,) a walled town of N. Italy, prov. 


of Vicenza, on the Brenta, 19 m. N. N. E. of Vicenza, and 
21 N. by W. of Padua. It is well built, and seated ina 
fine salubrious country. Manuf. Silk, straw hats, &c. 
On 8th Sept., 1796, the Austrian general Würmser was 
defeated here by the French under Marshals Massena 
and Augereau. Pop. 14,411. 


Bassano, Jacopo, or Giacomo DA Ponte, an Italian 


painter, B. at Bassano, in 1510. In early life he went 
to Venice, where he studied the great works of Parme- 
giano, Titian, and Bonifazio. He spent the rest of his 
life at his native place. His first productions had much 
grandeur of conception and excellence of color, but he 
afterwards painted in a coarser and lower style. He 
treated even sacred subjects with a vulgar familiarity. 
B. worked rapidly, and his paintings are very numerous, 
There ore 3 of them in the National Gallery, London. 


Bassa’no, Hucves BERNARD MARET, DUKE DE, a cele- 


brated French publicist and statesman, B. at Dijon, 
1763. On the first outburst of the French revolution 
he enthusiastically embraced its principles, published 
the Bulletin de / Assemblée, and svon after was appointed 
editor of the Moniteur. He became acquainted with 
Bonaparte, and was made by him chef de division in 
the ministry of foreign affuirs. In 1792 he was sent te 
England, ostensibly to secure the neutrality of the 
British government. but in reality to hoodwink that 
overnment until the moment should arrive at which 
t could be efficiently assailed. But the English minister 
of that day was too clear-sighted even for French diplo- 
macy. Both Maret and the French ambassador, Chauve- 
lin, were peremptorily ordered out of England ; and the 
former, soon alter his return home, was sent as ambas- 
sador to Naples, but was captured on his way thither 
by the Austrians, and detained as prisoner till 1795. 
Maret took an active part in the intrigues set on foot for 
the overthrow of the Directory, and when the establish- 
ment of the Consulate crowned the success of these in- 
trigues, he was made secretary to the council of state. 
Subsequently he was private secretary to Napoleon, to 
whose dictation, it is said, not a few of the articles in 
the Moniteur were written. In 1811, Maret was created 
Duke de Bassano, and appointed Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; and in 1812 heconducted and signed the treaties 
between France, Austria, and Prussia, preparatory to 
the fatal expedition to Russia, When the emperor was 
sent to Elba, in 1814, B. retired from public life; but 
immediately after Napoleon's return he joined him, and 
was very nearly being taken prisoner at Waterloo. On 
the emperor's final overthrow, the Duke was banished 
from France, but at the revolution of July, 1830, he 
was recalled, and restored to all his honors. In 1838 
he was made Minister of the Interior, aud President of 
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the Council, but the ministry of which he formed a part 
survived only three days. D. 1839, 

Basse, u. (Zul.) See Russ. 

Basse-Chantante, ((xis'sian-ting,) n. [Fr.] 
The higher of the two busses in a score, par 
more melody, and performed by the violoncello. 

Bas‘sein, a rt of Hindostan, prov. of Aurunga- 
bad ; separated from Salsette by a narrow channel, and 
about 50 m. N. of Bombay. Lat. 19° W N.; Lon. 72°56’ 
E. It was ceded to the English by the Peishwa in 1562. 

Rasseln, a British seaport town of Burmah, on the left 
bank of the Birman river (the right branch of the Iru- 
warddy); Lat. 10° 49 N.; Lon, 04° 45’ E.; 100 m. W. of 
Rangoon, and $00 S.S.W. of Ava. Jp. about 5,000. 

Bas‘set, or Basset, n. [Fr. bassette; It. bassetta, 
from basso, low.) (Games.) A game at played 
somewhat similar to the modern furo, It is of Venetian 
invention, and was formerly much played in France. 
Louis XIV. issued some very severe Tees against 
it, after which B. was played under the name of 
“ pour el contre.” 

“Bome d some da: some play; not to fe 
Your pigast parties, ‘and your 11 

B. is played us follows :—The banker deals the cards in 
ra, and each punter, or player, has a livret of 13 dude, 
rom which he selects one or more, and stakes on them. 
The principle of the game depends upon the correspond- 
ing card in the banker's pack —— in au odd or an 
even place. When a player wins, he may either take 
his money or go on, risking his stake and guins. The 
first time this is dune it is called puroli, or “ double;" 
the second time, sept ef le va, “weven and it goes; the 
third time, quinze et le va, “ fifteen, &c.; ” the fourth time, 
trente ef le va, “ thirty-one, &c.;” and on the fifth risk, 
soizante et le va, “nixty-three, Kc.“ In all cases the 
odds are greatly in favor of the banker; it is 1023 tol 

aguinst the player winning ten successive games. 

Bas'set, n. ( ) The emergence of strata at the sur- 
face ; the outcrop. — Lyell. 

r. i. (Geol.) To crop out or upward so as to appear at 
tho surface; as, a vein of coal Cue. 

—a. (Geol) Inclined upward; ns, the basset edge of 
strata. — Lyell. 

Basseterre, (bas'tair,.) a town of the island of St. 
Kitt's, in the W. Indios, belonging to Great Britain. Lat 
17° 177 30” N.; Lon. 62°42’ W. It is situate on the 8. 
side of the island, at the mouth of a river opening into 
a bay called Basseterre Roads. 

Basse'terre, « seaport and cap. of the island of Gua- 
daloupe, in the W. Indies, belonging to the French. It 

no proper harbor, but has an open roadstead. 
t is the residence of the governor, Fop. about 5,000, 
Bas’set-horn, n. [Fr. Cor Anglais; It. corno di bas- 


Mus.) 
ng of 


selta.) (a A musical instrument, now but seldom 
Used. 


ts tone is sweet and mellifluous, and in solo 
pose it is capable of producing very striking effects, 
form it resembles a large hautboy,a little bent at the 
top. Its real compass comprises the notes contained 
between F bass and B alt, except the note F sharp, 
which is deficient. As the player of the hautboy gener- 
ally takes this instrument, the part for it is usually 
scored a fifth higher than its real pitch. 

Bas'‘seting, n. (G.) The upward direction of a vein 
in a mine, or of a stratum. — Whewell. 

Bassette’, n. Fr.] A game at cards. (See Basset.) —A 
smal! bass- viol. 

Basset'to, n. [It. Counter-tenor.] (Mus.) A small bass- 
viol; a tenor instrument. 

Bas’sett’s Creek, in Alzbama, takes a S. W. course 
through Clark co, into Tombigbee River. 

Bas‘sett’s Station, in Wisconsin, a post-office of 
Kenosha co. 

Bass’-horn, n. (Mus.) See Bassoon. 

Bassi, Uso, (6as’se,) a Barnabite monk, and distinguished 
Italian patriot, u. at Cento,in the Roman States, in 1804, 
of an Italian father and Greek mother. He was much 
distinguished among the brethren for his extraordinary 
learning and talents; while the purity of his life, the 
gooduess of bis heart, and his 323 as a preacher, 
made him the idol of the people, The liberality of his 
political fe however, and the bolduess of his ser- 
mons, rendered him obnoxious to the papal court, and 
be was sent into a sort of exile in Sicily, from which he 
only returned on the uccession of Pius IX,, in 1846. On 
the breaking out of the Lombard revolution in 1848, 
bodies of volunteers hastened from Rome to aid their 
fellow-countrymen in their struggle against the Aus 

B. wus among the first who went to Treviso, 
where he tly distinguished himself by his valor in 
battle, and his untiring services in the hospitals. On 
the capitulation of Treviso, B. went to Venice, where 

e fought in the ranks against her Austrian besiegers. 
Thence he went to Rome, and joined Garibaldi’s legion 
as chaplain, but took part in every engagement, and in- 
red even that intrepid band with greater ardor, by 
bis fiery enthusiasm in battle, and the tender and 
womanly devotion with which he tended the wounded 
and the dying. On the fall of Rome, B. was one of those 
who followed General Garibaldi when he made a last 
attempt to fight his way to Venice, which still held out 
nst the Austrians. The little band was, however, 
ispersed and cut up by Austrian troops, and Garibaldi 
himself escaped with = difficulty. B. was taken 
risoner, carried to Bo and condemned to death. 
Te ecclesiastical authorities of Bologna, far from op- 
ng the sentence, merely stipulated, with refined 
cruelty, that, previous to the execution of the sentence, 
the crown of H.'s head and the inside of his hands, on 
which the oil of consecration had been poured on the 
occasion of his taking orders, should be flayed. This 
barbarous order was accordingly executed in the chapel 
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of the prison, in such a manner as to cover the victim 
with blood. On the Isth Aug., 1849, a little before dawn, 
B. was taken to a deserted field adjoining the cemetery 
of Bologna, to be shot. He was pale but firm; and 
while the soldiers were taking aim, he said, “1 die in- 
nocent —I die tor liberty — 1 forgive my murderers. 
Viva Jesu! viva Maria! viva "— but the word * Italia“ 
was lost, stifled by the bullets of the Croats, His 
mother heard of her sun's fate without a tear, Three 
times she repeated his name, and then expired.— H. was 
the author of a work on The Church a the Image of 
Christ, and au unfinished poem call Constantine, or 
the Triumph of the Cross. His talents were universal. 
He wus an accomplished musician and composer, wrote 
his own language in remarkable perfection, and was a 

rfect master of Greek, Latin, English, and French. 

e was equally remarkable for his personal beanty, and 
his eloquence as an improvisatore, while his memury 
was so prodigious, that he is said to have been capable 
of reciting the whole of Dante’s Dirina Commedia, 

Bassia, n n. (Bol.) A genus of plants, order 
Sapotacer. The species are trees; natives of tropical or 
sub-tropical ous. They are remarkable for their 
fleshy flowers and oily seeds. In India, the fatty oils 
procs from the ripe kernels of B. latifolia, the 

ndhuca-tree, and B. longifolia, the Eiloopwtree, are 
made use of for burning in lamps, fur culinary purposes, 
for making soap, and, medicinally, for external applica- 
tions in cutaneous affections, The fleshy flowers and 
fruits are used as food, and from the former an alcoholic 
liquor is distilled. The wood of B. longifolia and other 
species is very hard and durable. The Shea or Galam 
butter, which forms an important article of internal 
commerce in Central Africa, is thought by sume to be 
the produce of a species of bassin. 

Bas’sic Acid, n. (Chem.) A crystalline, fatty acid, ex- 
tracted from the fat of Bassia latifolia und Cocculus in- 
dicus. Fusing point, 159°. Form. CyyH 04. 

Bas'sinet, n. ke A kind of houded wicker-basket, 
somewhat resembling a cradle, in which infants are 
placed for repose. 

Bass Lake, in Minnesota, a post-office of Faribault co. 

Basso. n. It.] (Mus.) A base-singer. See Bass. 

Basso-profundo is the chief singer of deep bass, in 
oratorio or opera music, Ac. 

Bas‘sock, n. A mat.— The same as Bass, q. v. 

1 — (bds'som-pé-air,) FRANGOIS DE, Mar- 
shal of France, one of the most distinguished and must 
amiable men of the courte of Henry IV. and Louis 
XIII., was born in 1579, in Lorraine, and descended 
from n branch of the family of Cleves. After travelling 
through Italy, he appeared at the court of Henry IV., 
where his taste for splendor, play, and gallantry made 
him conspicuous in the feasts and sports of the capital, 
In 1602, he made his first campaign aguinst the Duke of 
Savoy, and fought with equal distinction, in the follow- 
ing year, in the imperial army, against the Turks. His 
love of France soon called him back. In 1622, Lonis 
XIII. appointed him marshal of France, and became so 
much attached to him, that Luynes, the declared favor- 
ite, alarmed at his growing influence, itidisted upon his 
removal from the court, leaving him the option to ac- 
cept either an embassy, or the chief command of an 
army, or the office of a governor. H. decided upon an 
embassy, and occupied this post successively in Spain, 
Switzerland, and England. After his return, he entered 
aguin into the military service, and was present at the 
sieges of Rochelle and Montauban, Cardinal de Riche- 
lien, who soon after obtained entire control of the king 
and the country, feared the boldness of H. and his se- 
cret connection with the house of Lorraine; whose 
machinations served him as a pretext for sending H., in 
1631, to the Bastille, from which he was not released till 
1643, after the death of the cardinal. During his deten- 
tion, he occupied himself with writing his memoirs, and 
the history of his embassies, which shed much light on 
the events of that time. D. 1646. 

Bassoon eens) n. [Fr. basson, 

bas, low, grave; It. basso.) (Mus.) 
A wind instrument which serves for a 
bass; it is made of wood, and played 
by means of a bent mouth-piece and 
reed. It is believed to have been first 
introduced into use by Handel, as an 
aid to the hautboy, which it so closely 
resembles in tone as to make it the 
natural bass of that instrument. The 
compass of the B. extends from double 
B flat up to B flat in alt., 3 octaves; 
including all the intermediate semi- 
tones except B natural. When the 
B. ascends very high, the notes are 
erally written in the tenor clef— 
e bass-horn is a modification of this 
instrument, much lower and stronger 
in ita — i 

Bassoon’ist, n. layer or 
former on the Bt 9 ei 

Bas‘sora, BAA, bus’sona, or Bus“ 
RAH, (bas’o-ra.) [Ar- a margin.) Acity 
of Asiatic Turkey, in the pashalic of 
Bagdad ; the most eastern place of note 
in the Turkish dominions, and the prin- 
apar port of the Persian Gulf, on the 
S. W. bank of the Euphrates, or, as it is 

here called, the Shat-wl-Arab, ( River of the Arabs,”) 70 

m from its mouth, and 45 below its junction with the 

Tigris, 270 m. S. E. of Bagdad, and 220 W. N. W. of Bu- 

shire. Lat. 30°29 30” N.; Lon. 47°34’ 15” E. The walls, 

which are washed by the river, are abont 7 m. in cireum- 
ference, within which space are extensive date-tree plan- 


Pig. 303. 
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tations and corn-fields. The houses of the city are mostly 
built of clay, faced with burnt brick, and the streets are 
both irregular and unclean. — (un. H. is the principal 
emporium of the empire for Eastern commodities, and has, 
necessarily, an extensive trade — Imp. Silk, muslin, linen, 
20 and silver stuffs, cloth, metals, saudal-wood, and 
ndigo; pearls from Bahrein, and coffee trum Mocha; 
fruits and the precious metals from Persia; spices from 
Java; and European goods from various ports. — Arp. 
The precious metals, copper, dates, gull-nuts, raw silk, 
gold fringe; and borses to India, Caravans convey 
goods to Aleppo and Bagdad, whence they are sent on 
to Coustantinople. — Ap. Estimated at 60,000.— This 
city was founded by Omar A, p. 636, and captured during 
the revolt against Ali, by Telha and Zobeir, aided by 
Ayesha, the widow of the propies in 658. The Saracens 
were dis; of it by the Turksin 701, On the 16th 
April, 1776, it was taken by the Persians, and recovered 
by the Sans in 1778. 1 

Basso’ n Missouri, a village of Franklin on the 
Missouri, 60 m. W. of St. Louie. TA 

Bas'sora, Gum.) u. (Chem.) A gum of a yellowish- 
white color, obtained from the Acuciu leucophlæa and 
other species of the same genus. It consists essentiall 
of water, 21°89; ash, 5'6; arabin, 112; bassorin, 61°31, 
Sp. grav. 12591. It is intermediate in its trans y 
between gum-arabic and gum tragacanth. . G. is not 
used in medicine. 

Bas'so-relie’vo, (BAs-RELIEF,) n. [It. basso, low, and 
relievo, relief; Fr. bas-relief.) (Sculp.) Low relict; a term 
applied to that class of sculptures whose figures do not 
stand out far from the ground or plane on which they 
are formed. It differs trom alto-relievo (high-relief ), in 
that the latter is that in which the grosser parts are 
only attached, while the smaller parts are free; and from 
mezzo-reliewo (mean-relief), which is a term used fur a 
kind of composition between the two. B.-#. was by the 
Greeks denominated onaglypfa, (Pliny lib. 33, c. 11.) The 
most ancient and most simple kind of basso-relievos 
used by the Egyptians, were cut by recessing the grounds 
as much as the projection of the figures, su that the sur- 
rounding surfaces, by forming « kind of border, both 
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Fig. 304.— PROW OF A WAR-GALLEY. 
(Basso-relievo, from the column of Trajan, Rome.) 


threw a shade upon the figures and defended them from 
ury, which they were liable to, as the granite out of 
which they were cut was of a very brittle nuture; by this 
means much labor was saved in the execntion. The 
Egyptians also employed B-R. withont any Saige J 
border, all the figures being raised from the same, naked, 
The B-R.'s found in the excavations of the Indian 
temples bear a strong resemblance to those of the — 
tians, but are inferior in point of proportion, the h. 
being too large. The Persians employed the B.-R. in 
their architectural decorations, as may be seen in the 
of Persepolis, and in the royal tombs. The Greeks 
excelled in the execution of H.-R., ns is sufficiently evi- 
denced by the sculpture in the pediments and friezes of 
the Parthenon, the temples of Theseus. Minerva, Ac. The 
basso-relievos of the Romans were, perhaps, at first con- 
fined to their tombs, They never attained a just knowl- 
edge, or taste, of the art of sculpture, Their best works 
were executed by Grecian artists, and are chiefly to be 
fonnd in the trinmphal arches, which are richly rged 
with basso-relievos, The art attained its greatest per- 
fection in the reign of Augustus, and hak hee on the 
decline in the days of Constantine, The bass0-relievos of 
the column of Trajan (see Pig. 304) are magnificent 
specimens of the ancient art. Among the famous mod- 
ern B-R, are those of Bandurli, Ghiberti, Lucca della 
Kobbia, Puget, Canova, Thorwaldsen, Flaxman, David 
(d'Angers), Ac. — See ALTO-RELIEYO, and RELIEVO. 
Bas'sorin, n. ((m.) A peculiar principle ee 
in gum-lassora, gum-tragacanth, and gum-kuteera, It 
is colorless, semi-transparent, insipid, inodorons, and 
amorphous; tough. and not easily pulverized ; insoluble 
in water, but swelling up, and becoming like jelly ; in- 
soluble in alcohol. ft is obtained by exhausting gum. 
bassorn, or tragacanth, with cold water; B. remains in 
a gelatinous form. Form, Cygl go. 
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Bass’s Strait, the name given to the strait separating 
8. Australia from Tasmania, or Van Diemen’s Land, It 
is so called from Mr. Bass, an English naval surgeon, 
who explored it in 1798, in an open boat. Where nar- 
rowest, it is about 105 m. across, and is much encumbered 
with islands and coral reefs, requiring careful navigation. 
The prevailing winds are from the W. The tide rises 
from 8 to 12 ft., running at from 114 to 344 m. an hour. 

Bass -vi’ol, n. ( Mus.) See VIOLONCELLO. 

Bass’-wood, n. (Bot.) See Tria. 

Bast, n. [A. S. bæst, Ger. and Du. bast.) The inner bark 
of the lime-tree; matting or cordage made out of this 
material. — A hassock or thick mat.— See Bass. 

Basta! int. [It] (Mus.) Hold! enough! stop! An 
expression used by the leader or conductor of an orches- 
tra, or band of music, to stop any performer. 

Bas'tard, n. [Fr. bird; W. basdardd, basu, to lower, 
and tardi, an issue, a budding or sprouting: Arm. bas- 
tard.| A lower base shoot or offspring; a child begotten 
and born out of wedlock; an illegitimate child. 

(Hist. and Law.) The Romans distinguished two kinds 
of natural children — nathi, the issue of concubinage, and 
spurii, the children of prostitutes; the former could in- 
herit from the mother, and were entitled to support 
from the futher; the latter had no claims whatever to 
support. Is nom habet patrem, cui pater est populus. The 
Athenians treated all B. with extreme rigor. By the 
Jaws of Solon they were denied the rights of citizenship. 
What rendered these regulations more severe was, that 
not only the issue of concubinage and adultery, but all 
children whose parents were not both Athenians, were 
considered B at Athens. Thus Themistocles, whose 


mother was a native of Halicarnassus, was deemed a B. 
The condition of B. has been different in different peri- 
ods of modern history. Among the Goths and Franks, 
they were permitted to inherit from the father. Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, natural son of Robert I., Duke of 
Normandy, and of Arlette, daughter of a farrier of Fa- 
laise, inherited his father’s dominions, He called him- 
self Wille/mus, cognomento Batardus. The celebrated 
Dunois styled himself, in his letters, the Bastard of Or- 
leans. In Spain, B. have always been capable of inher- 
iting. The bastardy of Henry of Trastamare did not 
prevent his accession to the throne of Castile. In France, 
the Code Civil thus fixes their rights: If the father or 
mother leave legitimate descendants, the B. is entitled 
to one-third of the portion he would have inherited had 
he been a lawful child; if the father or mother die with- 
out descendants, but leave ascendants, or brothers or 
sisters, then he is entitled to one-half of such a portion; 
if the futher or mother leave no ascendants nor descend- 
ants. nor brothers nor sisters, he is entitled to three 


quarters of such a portion; and if the father or mother 
leave no relations within the degrees of succession, he is 
entitled to the whole property. These regulations do 
not apply to the issue of an incestuous or adulterous 
connection. According to the ancient customs, the bas- 
tards of kings, acknowledged by their fathers, were 
princes; those of princes were gentlemen. — By the com- 
mon law of England, a child born after marriage, how- 
ever soon, is legitimate, or at least he is presumed to be 
80; for one born in wedlock, and long enough after the 
marriage to admit of the period of gestation, may still be 
proved illegitimate, in case of absence and non-access of 
the husband, and under some other circumstances. Ac- 
cording to the common law, a B. is not the heir of any 
one; and, on the other hand, his only heirs are his chil- 
dren born in wedlock, and their descendants. Accord- 
ing to the Roman law, one born out of wedlock might 
be legitimated by su uent marriage and acknowl- 
edgment of his parents. In 1236, the English prelates 
proposed the intioduction of the Roman law, in this re- 
spect, into England, to which the nobility made the cele- 
brated reply, Nolumus leges Anglia mutare, (“We are 
unwilling to change the laws of England.“) This rule 
of the civil law has been adopted in many of the U. 
States. In Louisiana, it was naturally adopted asa part 
of the civil law, which is the basis of their code, The 
rule, that an ante-nuptial child is legitimated by the 
subsequent marriage of his parents, and by being ac- 
knowledged by his father, has been engrafted into the 
laws of Pennsylvania, Vermont, Ohio, Georgia, Indiana, 
Alabama, Missouri, Mississippi, Maryland, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee. Many of the States, as N. Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Indiana, Massachusetts, Missouri, Kentucky, 
Tennessev, and Louisiana, provide that illegitimate chil- 
dren shall be the heirs of the mother, with the limita- 
tion, however, in some of the States, to the case of 
her having no legitimate children. 

(Sugar Refining.) An inferior quality of soft brown 


sugar, obtained from the concentration of syrups that 
have already given sugar by several boilings. — A large- 
sized mould, in which sugar is drained. — Ure. 
3 kind of sweet Spanish wine, resembling muscadel in 
ver. 
“Then your brown bastard is your only drink.“ — aks. 
Bas‘tard, a. Illegitimate; born out of wedlock; as, a 
bastard child. — Spurious; not genuine; false; applied 
to things that have an apparent, but not real, genuine- 
ness. 
"T Jove the language, that soft bastard Latin, 
Whigh melts like kisses from a female mouth.” — Byron, 
(Printing.) Abbreviated, as the half-title on the page 
preceding the full title of a book.— Bastard file. A file 
of a description between the roughest and the second 
cnt. — Webster. 
Bastard, v.a. To determine to be a bastard. 
She lived to see her two sons. . . bastarded in thelr blood.” 


Bacon. 
Bus /tard Bar. (Her.) See Baron. SA 
Bas tardize, v.a. To make or prove to be a bastard; 
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to convict one of being a bastard; to stigmatize with 
bastardy. 

—To beget an illegitimate child. 

“Had the maidenliest star in the firmament twinkled on my 
bastardizing.”” — Shake. 

Bas“ tardy, n. The state of being a bastard; illegitimacy. 
No more of bastardy in heirs of crowns." — Pope. 
Bastar’nae, n. pl. (Hist.) A powerful tribe, of Sarma- 
tian origin, who first appear in history duriug the reign 
of Perseus in Macedon, B. c. 178-168, to whose army they 
contributed 20,000 mercenaries. Having encroached upon 
Roman territory, they were driven across the Danube by 
M. Crassus, B. C. 30, and ultimately settled between the 

rivers Dniester and Dnieper. 

Baste, (bdst,) v. a. [O. Fr. bastmner, from baston, baton, 
a stick or club.] To beat with a stick or cudgel. 

= gusta she, I grant it is in vain, 
‘or one that s basted to feel pain.” — Hudibras. 

—To rub meat, while roasting, with a piece of bacon, fat, 
or butter, at the end of a stick; to pour dripping tat or 
gravy over a joint of meat at the fire to keep it from 
burning or undue scorching. 

“Sir, I think the meat wants what I have, a basting.” — Shaka, 

Baste, (bdst,) v.a. [Sp. bastedr ; It. basta, probably from 
Fr. batir, for bastir, to build, to frame, to put together.] 
To put together the pieces of a garment by slight pre- 
paratory stitching; to sew with long stitches; to sew 
slightly.— To brand or mark a sheep with tar, &c.— Used 
in some parts of England. 

Bastia, (bas’te-a,) (anc. Mantinum,) a fortified seaport 
town of rsica, cap. of an arrond. ou its E. coast, with- 
in 23 m. of its N.E. extremity; Lat. 42° 43’ N.; Lon. 9° 
26’ E. The harbor is only accessible to small vessels. 
Manf. Soap, leather, liquors, and wax. Pop. 21,234. 

Bas'tiat, Frepenic, a French political economist, B. at 
Bayoune, 1501. He was one of the first leaders of the 
free-trude agitation in France, and published, after a 
visit to England, a translation of the speeches of the 
English Anti-Corn- Law agitators, with an introductory 
account of Cobden et la Ligue. Afterwards he edited the 
French journal founded for the propagation of free-trade 
doctrines. In 1848-9, he was successively member of 
the constituent and the legislative assemblies. His prin- 
cipal work is entitled Harmonies Economiques. D. 1850. 

Bas’tide, Jules, a French author and journalist, B. at 
Paris, 180). He entered upon the legal profession, and 
took an active part in the opposition to the Restoration. 
Taking partin the disturbances of the 5th and tth June, 
1832, he was obliged to seek an asylum in England. In 
his absence he was condemned to death, par contumace ; 
but on his return to France, two years afterwards, he un- 
derwent his trial, and was acquitted. For several years 
he then edited the “ National.” Ov the 6th May, 1848, 
he was appointed Minister of Foreign Afairs; a post in 
which he was continued till the 10th Dec., by his friend, 
Gen. Cavaignac. He is the author of many political, 
philosophical, and scientific works; among them a trea- 
tise on Public Education in France, a History of the 
French Religious Wars,and a work entitled, The French 
Republic and Italy, Brussels, 1858. 

Bastile’, n. (O. Fr. bastille, fortress, from bastir, bâtir, 
to build.) In its original sense, a wooden tower or for- 
talice temporarily used in warfare; a tower; a fortifica- 
tion. In England, this name is sometimes given to a 
poor-house.—See BASTILLE. 

Bastille, (bãs-teel’,) Tue. ( Hist.) A former state-prison of 
France, similar to the Tower of London, and commenced 
in the reign of Charles V., 1370, by Hugh D’Aubriot, 
Mayor of Paris. It was not completed until 1383, and 
was afterwards improved and strengthened in such a 
manner, that it became one of the strongest fortresses 
of the kind in Europe. The discipline and the police 
regulations of this once famous and all-dreaded prison, 
were of the strictest kind; and the secrecy maintained 
as to the persons confined in it, caused it for centuries 
to be regurded with mingled feelings of awe and horror. 
Once within its walls, hope seemed left behind. The 
noblest, equally as the meanest of the land, were liable 
to be arrested and conveyed to it, unknown to their 
friends, unconscious of the offence imputed to them, and 
without any form of law and justice other than an order 
for their incarceration, termed a lettre de cachet, signed 
by the monarch or one of the secretaries of state. These 
orders were sometimes given on the request of a favorite 
courtier or of a royal mistress, with blanks for names to 
be filled up as they chose, Hence, they too frequently 


Fig. 305.— THE BASTILLE. (Paris.) 


became the instruments of mere caprice, or malevolent 
passions and revenge. Among the celebrated persons 
immured here, may be mentioned Voltaire, who was con- 
fined for nearly a year on suspicion of being the author 
of satires which had given the court offence. When the 
unfortunate Louis XVI. ascended the throne, he signal- 


Bas'tion, n. [Fr.; Sp. 
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ized his humanity by inspecting the registers cf the B., 
and by liberating many prisoners, Among them was 
an old man named Latude, who had languished in con- 
finement for 47 years. The benignunt Louis had to atone 
for the crimes of his ancestors, and the demolition of 
the B., which was one of the first signs of the forth- 
coming tempest of the Revolution, wus hailed with equal 
surprise and joy by every well-wisher to freedom through- 
out the civilized world, On the 14th July, 1789, upwards 
of 12,000 citizens, chiefly of the lowest classes, armed 
with whatever came to hand, and headed by the grenadier 
guards, summoned the detested fortress to surrender. M. 
e Lannay, the governor. feigned compliance with their 
demands, and then suddenly opened fire upon them. 
Then arose the cry of vengeance. The people flocked to 
the scene of action. Cunnon were brought to bear 
arainn the walls, and the place was carried by storm. 
The first act of the exasperated citizens was to set free 
the prisoners: the next, to massacre governor and gar- 
rison. Directly after this memorable event, the munici- 
pality of Paris gave orders that the B. should be razed 
to the ground: and nothing now remains of this formi- 
dable instrument of tyranny but the retributive page of 
history, and the site on which the fortress stood, on 
which a large column has been erected to the memory 
of the heroes of the Revolution of July,1830.—See CACHET 
(LETTRE DE), See Ravaisson’s Archi. of the B., Paris, 1877. 
Bastinade’, Bastina‘do, n. [Fr. bastonnade, from 
baston, bâton, a stick or club.] A sound beating with a 
stick or cudgel; the blows given with a stick. 
Aud all those harsh and ragged sounds 
Of bastinados, cuts, and wounds.” — Hudibras. 
In the strict sense of the term, the punishment of the 
B. consists in the infliction of blows on the soles of the 
feet with a thick stick. Turkey and Russia are the only 
European countries in which this mode of punishment 
is sanctioned by law, and in both countries it is carried 
to a most unjustifiable extent, the sufferers being fre- 
quently maimed and injured for a considerable period, 
if not for life. In Russia, the instrument of torture is a 
heavy whip called the Anout, q. v. The B. isa common 
kind of punishment in China, as well as in Persia and 
all Eastern countries where Mohammedanism prevails; 
bowe being ordered by the Koran for many minor 
offences, 


—v. a. To beat with a stick or cudgel; to inflict the pun- 


ishment of the bastinade. 
And with it began to bastinado old Lewis.” — Arbuthnot. 

Bast“ Ing, n. A dripping; as, “a basting of meat.” — 

Act of beating with a stick.— Act of sewing with long 

stitches. — Worcester. 
Bas'tinville, in Tennessee, a village of Hickman co. 
bastion, from Fr. bâtir, for bas- 
tir, to build, to erect, to rear.] (Fort.) A large mass of 
earth or masonry raised up before, or standing out from, 
a rampart; a bulwark. — Tt is formed of two faces, two 
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flanks, and two demi-gorges. The junction of the two faces 
forms the salient angle of the B., and the faces, together 
with the flanks, form the épaules, or shoulders. They 
are made of various kinds, — solid, hollow, regular, &c. 
Solid bastions are entirely filled up with earth up to the 
level of the platform of the guns, while hollow tions 
have the interior level with the ordinary ground. Regu- 
lar bastions are those which have their faces, flanks, &c., 
in due proportion, A demi-bastion, or épaulement, has 
only one face and one flank. A double bastion is where 
one bastion is raised within and npon the plane of 
another bastion. A flat bastion is one built in the middle 
of the curtain or wall connecting the two angles of a 
Tampart. A composed bastion is one in which the sides 
of the interior polygon are unequal; thus making the 
gorges also unequal. A bastion is called deformed or 
irregular, when the faces, flanks, &c. are not in symmet- 
rical proportion; and a cut bastion, or bastion with a 
tenaille, is one whose salient angle has been cut off, and 
has, instead, an angle opening inwards, with two points 
outward. 

e r a. Fortified with a bastion; provided with 

astions. 

Baus“ to, n. [It. and Sp.] (Games.) The ace of clubs, when 
playing at quadrille. 

Bas’ton, n. [0. Fr. baston; Fr. bâton; L. Lat. basto.) 
( Her.) See Baton. 

Bas trop. in Louisiana, a post-village, and cap. of More- 
house parish, on the Bayon Bartholomew, 300 m. N. by 
W. of Baton Rouge. The bayou is navigable as far us 
this place. 

Bas’trop, in Teras, a central county, containing an area 
of 890 sq. m. It is traversed by the Rio Colorado. Sur- 
face diversified; and soil, fertile. This co. was named 
after Señor de Bastrop, a Mexican. Cap. Bastrop. Fop. 
(1880) 17,218. 

—A thriving post-village, cap. of the above co, situate on 
the left bank of the Colorado, 35 m. E.S.E. of Austin 
City, and 141 N.W. of Matagorda. 
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Bas’tross, or Bas’tress, in Pennsylvania, a post-twp. of 
Lycoming co. 8 m. S.W. of Williamsport. 

Rust“ wick, Joux. an English physician and political 
writer, u. 1503. He studied at Cambridge, travelled all 
over Europe, and finally settled at Colchester as a phy- 
siclan. In 1637, he was condemned by the Star Chamber 
for his books ugainst the Roman Church, viz., Eleuchus 
Papismi, and A New Lilany ; aud was, like Prynne and 
Burton, his fellow-prisoners, sentenced to pay a heavy 
fine, to Le set in the pillory, have his ears cut off, his 
cheeks and forehead branded, and be imprisoned for lite. 
He was sent to Scilly, aud kept there till released by the 
Long Parliament, when he had a reward of $25,000 
allowed him for his sufferings. D. about 1650. 

Basyle, (bis'il,) n. [Gr. basis, base, and ulé, wood.) 
(Chem.) The metallic radical of a salt. Thus, the base 
of sulphate of soda is soda, or oxide of sodium, and the 
basyle is sodium. — Worcester. 

Bas ylous, a. Pertaining to, or having the nature of, 
busyle. — Graham. A 

Bat, u. [A.S. bat, from bratan, to beat.) A heavy stick. 
Specifically, an oblong. flat, two-sided piece of wood, with 
a handle, used for striking the ball in the game of cricket. 

“ A handsome bet he held, 
On which he \eaned, as one far in eld. — Spenser. 
(Mining.) Shale, or bituminons shale. — Kirwan. 

A sheet of cotton prepared for filling quilts; batting. — 
Webster. 

A piece of a brick, one-half of its length. — Gilt. 

—v.t. To manage a bat; to play with a bat. 

Bat, n. [Scot bak, baukie ; Sw. and Goth. nattbacka—natt, 
night, and backa, probably for wacka, to wake.) (Zodl.) 
The common name of the mammals composing the ord. 
Chiroptera. The singular animals which come under 
this denomination, were long considered as partaking 80 
much of the character of birds with that of quadru- 
peds, that it was thought difficult to assign to them a 
distinct station in the system of nature. Such doubts, 
however, have long since yielded to scientific investiga- 
tion; theis anatomical and intestinal structure, their 
viviparous nature, their hair, &c., entitling them to be 
ranked as quadrupeds. Still, it is not to be denied, that 
their peculiar conformation is admirably calculated for 
the exercise of considerable powers of flight. The air, 
indeed, is their home: through this they move with 
great rapidity, and with great apparent ease, wheeling 
in every direction in search of their insect prey, and 
performing the most abrupt evolutions to secure it. A 
remark, indeed, not less true than trite, has been often 
made, that, in their mode of flight, B. bear a very strong 
resemblance to swallows; exercising the same purpose 
in the economy of nature, in restraining the multipli- 
cation of the crepuscular and nocturnal insects, as the 
swallows do in regard to the diurnal. Their senses of 
smelling, feeling, and hearing are wonderfully acute. 
In many gnera the nose is furnished with a membra- 
nous foliation of the most delicate structure, by which 
the sense of smelling is greatly refined; the ears also 
are, in many kinds, expunded, and capable of being 
folded down; while their ample wings, aud the membra- 
nous tissues of the ear and nose,are so abundantlysupplied 
with nerves, as to enable them, even should they be de- 
pri ved of sight, to pursue nuinterruptedly their aërial 
course, avoiding every obstacle, and passing adroitly 
through the narrowest apertures. On the approach of cold 
weather the B. hybernates, and in preparing for this state 
of lifeless inactivity, it seems rather to select a place 
where it may rom un safe from molestation, than where 
it may be commodiously lodged. At an earlier or later 
period of autumn, they retreat, generaily in large con- 
gregations of various species together, to the most re- 
tired places, as under the roofs of houses and churches, 
in caverns, in the hollows of trees, and similar situa- 
tions, where they suspend themselves by their hinder 
elaws, with the head downwards, Here they crowd 
together, holding not only by the surface of the walls 
of their retreat, but by each other, one crowding over an- 
ether so closely, that it appears scarcely possible for such 
numbers to occupy so small a space. The Common bat, or 
Ailter- mouse, (V. pipestreilus,) is frequently met with in 
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this country. It makes its appearance in the twilight of 
fine summer evenings, in lanes and shady places, or haunts 
the vicinity of quiet streams, where any sort of noctur- 
nal insects abound, Although not more than two and 
a half inches long. or about the size of the common brown 
mouse, it is very voracious, and must in a single evening 
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consume a vast number of insects. In dull weather, no 
matter thongh it be the middle of summer, the flitter- 
mouse keeps within doors as though it were mid-winter. 
The Long-eared bat, (Plecotus auritus,) like the flitter- 
mouse, is also commonly found in the vicinity of build- 
ings. It is the most elegant of the bats, and certainly the 
most easily tamed, learniug to come at a whistle, and 
take flies from one’s hand. The ears are very long and 
transparent; when the animal is sleeping, they are con- 
cealed under the wings, while the inner lobe of the ear 
still projects, giving the creature the appearance of pos- 
sessing short slender ears. The Mouse-colored bat, (V. 
musinus,) the Long-eared bat, ( Plecotus auritus,) and the 
Great bat. (V. noctula,) ulso count as very common. The 
Horse-shoe bat (Riinolophus) resembles the common 
bats in its general habits, but is even more nocturnal, 
being satisfied with nothing short of absolute darkness 
for its place of retreat. Tue animal derives its name 
from the possession, above its nose, of a singular leaf-like 
membranous appendage, shaped somewhat like a horse- 
shoe. The horse-shoe bats are abundantly distributed 
over the warmer regions of the earth, but the great and 
little horse-shoe bat are found also in temperate coun- 
tries. The largest of these two measures two and a half 
inches in length, while the lesser is one of the smallest 
species of the order. The most terrible of all the bats 
is the one that has earned for itself the title of Vampyre, 
(Phyllostoma spectrum.) See VAMPYRE. — The skeleton of 
a B.. represented in Fig. 308, shows the relation of the 
bones of a bat’s wing to the bones of the human arm 
and hand; or to the ordinary bones of the anterior ex- 
tremities in quadrupeds which have fingers or toes. 
This relation is described under the word WIxd, g. v. 
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Fig. 308. — SKELETON OF A BAT. 


Bat, or Tic’at, n. (Cm.) A Siamese silver coin, 
2,800 cowries, weighing 236 gr. troy, und worth about 


equal to 


75 cents. 

Bata tas, n. [Sp. batata.] (Bot.) A genus of plants. 
ord. Convolvulacee. The most important species is B. 
edulis, the sweet potato, a native of the East Indies, 
but now cultivated in all tropical and sub-tropical coun- 
tries for its tubers, which, when roasted or boiled, form 
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a wholesome and highly nutritious article of food. Next 
to maize, the sweet potato is the principal food of the 
poorer classes in our B. States. — This is the potuto of the 
old English botanists, of Shakspeare, and their contem- 
poraries, the Sdanum tuberosum then being unknown. 

he stem is round, hispid, prostrate, creeping, sending 
out scattered, oblong tubers which are purplish without. 
Flowers large, purple or white. — The cultivation of B. 
is very easy; it is readily propagated by tubers, or by cut- 
tings of the stem, requires little attention, and soon pro- 
duces its tubers. The leaves are sometimes used as u 
boiled vegetable, 

Bat/able, a. [A.8. bate, contention.) (Contracted from 
Deparan.e.) Disputable; debatable. 

“ Batable ground seems tobe the ground heretofore in question, 
whether it belonged to England or Scouand, lying between both 
kingdoms." — Cowell. 

Batan’gas, a seaport town of the Philippines, island 
of Luzon, and cap. of a province of the same name, Lat. 
13° 45 N.; Lon. 121° 5’ E. Pop. 18,215. 

Batardeau, (bat-ir<did’,)n. [Fr.] A coffer-dam.— 
Brande. 


(Mil.) A wall built across a ditch or fortification, with 
a sluice-gate by which the height of water in the ditch 
on both sides of the wall may be regulated,— Webster, 

Batavia, (bd-tar've-a,) a seaport und city of Java, cap, 
of that island, the seat of gov. of the Dutch possessions 
in the E., and the principal emporium of the E. Archi- 
pelago, on an extensive bay on the N.W. coast of the 
island. Lat. 6° 8’8.; Lon. 106° 50 E. It is built in a 
marshy situation, at the mouth of the Jaccatra river, 
and presents much of the appearance of a Dutch town, 
being intersected by canals bordered with trees, after 
the fashion of Holland. The city is generally spacious 
and well built. The harbor affords good anchorage for 
vessels, for ships of from 300 to 500 tons. Com. B. ts 
the depdt for the produce of all the Dutch colonies in 
the East, including «pices from the Moluccas; coffee and 
pepper from Celebes and Sumatra; gold-dust and dia- 
monds from Borneo; tin from Banca; aud tortoise-shell, 
beee’-wax, and dye-woods from Timor and Tumbawa, 
Originally, no Dutch ship was suffered to proceed home- 
ward without first touching here. Many junks from 
China and Siam formerly traded thither; but since the 
establishment of the British at Singapore, their trade 
with Batavia has greatly decreased. The manufactures, 
as those of leather, lime, earthenware, sugar, und ur- 
rack, are mostly in the hands of the Chinese; their cam- 
pong, or peculiar quarter, is the chief seat of bustle and 
activity; and the trade of the city, except in ihe articles 
monopolized by Europeans, is wholly in their hands, 
Many of them are wealthy; they are governed by their 
own laws and magistrates. The English element is very 
powerful here among the mercantile interest. Pup. 
Estimated at 125,000, of which about 72,000 are Juva- 
nese, 30,000 Chinese, and the remainder Europeans, and 
other races.—A factory was established at the village of 
Jaccatra, by the Dutch, in 1612, and upon its site the 
town of B. was founded in 1619, 

Bata’via, in Illinois, a post-villaze and township of 
Kane co., on Fox River, 35 m. W. of Chicago; pop. 
of township, 3,018, 

Bata'via, in Jowa, a village of Jefferson co, 12 m. W. 
of Fairfield. 

Batavia. in Michigan, a post-township of Branch co., 
5 m. W, of Coldwater. 

Bata'via, in New York, a post-township of Genesee co.; 
pop. 6,485. 

—A post-village in the above township, cap. of Genesee 
Ar on Tonawanda Creek, 36 m. E. by N. of Buffalo; pop. 
3,890, 

Bata'via, in Ohio, a post-village of a township of the 
same name in Clermont co., of which it is the capital, 
It liea in the E. Fork of Little Miami River, 21 m. E. of 
Cincinnati, and 100 8.W. of Columbus. Pop. of town- 
ship, 3,334, 

A township of Geauga co. 

Bata'vian, n. An inhabitant or native of Batavia, or 
Holland. 

—A native or inhabitant of Batavia, in the island of Java, 

—a. (Geog.) Pertaining or relating to Batavia, or its 
people. 

Bata’vians, BATAVI, n. (Hist.) A people of an- 
cient Germany, who inhabited that part of the Euro- 
pean continent now known as Holland, but then called 
Batavorum Insula, from an island at the mouth of the 
Rhine, Tacitus commends their bravery. When Ger- 
manicus was about to invade Germany from the sea, he 
made their island the rendezvous of his fleet. Bein, 
subjected by the Romans, they served them with suc! 
courage and fidelity, as to obtain the title of their friends 
and brethren. ‘They were exempted from tributes and 
taxes, and permitted to choose their leaders from among 
themselves, Their cavalry was particularly excelleut 
At the end of the 3d century, the Sabian Franks ob- 
tained possession of the island of Batavia. — Alter the 
constitution of the United Provinces (J. r.) was changed 
by the French, in 1795, their descendants, called Dutch 
or Hollanders, formed the Batartan Republic, until the 
creation of Louis Bonaparte as king of Hollans, in 1806, 

Batch, n. [Du. baksel, from balken, to bake.! A bak- 
ing; the quantity of bread baked at one time. 


“The Joiner puts the boards Into oveus after the batch is drawn.” 
Mortimer. 
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Any quantity of anything made at once, so as to have 
equal qualities. 

* Except he were of the same meal and batch.” -Ben Jonson, 
Batch’eller, in Kansas, a post-village of Riley co., or 
the Repnblican River, abont 20 m, W. of Manhattan. 
Bateh’ellerville, in New York, a post-office of Bara 

toga co. 
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Bate, n. [A.8. hate, contention. — See Devate.) Strife; 
contention, :R-ta.n d in . 

Bate, v. a. [Fr. batire, from Lat. battuere, to beat or 
strike down.] To lessen anything; to retrench; to 
abate in price. 

Nor envious at the sight, will I forbear 
My plenteous bowl, nor bate my plenteous cheer.” Dryden. 
To allow by way of abatement. 
“ Bate me some, and I will pay you some." — Saks. 
—To except; to leave out; as, “ Bate me the king.” 
v. i. To remit; — used with of. 
“ Abate thy speed, aud I will bate of mine. — Dryden. 
—To bait; to flutter as a hawk, &c. 
(bat-0’,) n.; Bateaux. [Fr., from L. Lat. 
battus.) A light boat, long in proportion to its breadth, 
—Buteau Bridge, a floating bridge over a river erected 
on supports of bateaux. 

Bate ham, in Indiana, a post-village of Sullivan co., 
28 m. 8. S E. of Terre Haute. 

Bate Island, belonging to Hindostan, prov. of Gujerat, 
and off its W. extremity. Lat. 22° 27’ N.; Lon. 69° 16’ 
E. It has a good harbor, and contains about 2,000 heuses ; 
but is chiefly noted for a celebrated 18 dedicated to 
the Runchor, and much frequented by pilgrims. 

Bateman, or Bate man's Store, in Georgia, a 
village of Houston co., 21 m. S. W. of Macon. 

Eowarp, one of the ablest of American lawyers, 
B. IT ud, at Goochland, in Virginia. In 1814, he proceeded 
to St. Louis, where he engaged in the study of the law. 
In 1817, he began to practise ut the bar. In 1861, he was 
nominated Attorney-General in President Lincoln's 
cabinet. D. 1869. 

Bates, in I Hina, a post-office of Sangamon co. 

Bates, in Missouri, à W. county, bordering on Kansas; 
area, about 1,000 sq. m. It is drained by the Osage 

River, and also by the Little Osage and Marmiton, which 
effect a confluence with the Hrst-uamed river within 
its bonnds. Suriace, mainly prairie. Cap. Butler. Pop. 
in 1880, 25,382. 

Bates’ ville, in Arkansas, a P. O. of Independence co. 

Bates’ ville, in Georgia, a village of Habersham co., 
145 m. N. of Milledgeville. 

Bates’ ville, in Indiana, a post- villuge of Ripley co., 54 
m. W. by N. of Cincinnati. 

Bates'ville, in Mississippi, a village of Panola co. 

Bates ville, in 0%, a village of Guernsey co., 90 m. E. 
of Columbus. 

—A post-office of Noble co. 

Bates ville, in South Carolina, a post-office of Spar- 
tanburgh district. 

4 n. One who practises the sport of bat- 
fowling. 

Bat’-fowling, n. (Sports.) A mode of catching birds 
at night, by holding a torch or flambeau, disturbing the 
place whereon they roost, and catching them with nets 
and other contrivances. 

Bath, n. (A. S. beth; Fr. bain.) A place to bathe in; a 
large vessel of water wherein to perform one’s ablutions. 

—An edifice containing an apartment, or apartments, set 
apart for bathing. 

—Act of immersing the body in water, hot air, vapor, &c. ; 
ablution with water.— See BATHING. 

A Hebrew measure containing the 10th part of a homer, 
or 7 gallons and 4 pints, as a measure for things liquid; 
and 3 pecks and 3 pints as a measure for things dry. 

(Chem.) A term applied to apparatus employed for the 
p of communicating a graduated temperature to 
os. Various fluids and solids are employed as the 

means through which the heat is applied, — I. Water 
bath. In this bath, the substance to be heated can never 
have its temperature elevated above 2)2°, ora steam heat. 
One of the simplest shapes is the Bain-manrre, q. v.— 2. 
Saline baths are used when a somewhat higher temper- 
ature than a steam heat is desirable. Salts, when dis- 
solved in water, elevate the boiling-point of the fluid, 
although the steam has exactly the usual ge pg 
of 2125 The following saturated solutions boil at the 
annexed temperatures: 

Sulphate of soda..,...213-2° 

Alum 213-89 

Acetate of 1 

Chlorate of po ‘ 

Chloride of barium,..220-0° 

Chlorideof potassium226°9° 

Chloride of sovlium...227-3° 


Nitrate of potash..... 

Chlorideofstrontium244-2° 
Nitrate of soda.. 249-80 
Chloride of potash ...275°0° 
Nitrate of potash . .303°8° 
Chloride ot calcium..355°0° 
Nitrate of ammonia..362°8° 
Chloride of zinc. , 57509 
Oil ot vitriol. . 680 80 


Fig. 210. — STEAM BATH, 
3. Steam and dry-air bath. When an organic body re- 
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quires to be dried in a dry atmosphere, especially if it 
haa a tendency to absorb moisture when ex to the 
air, it is necessary to place it in a tube and draw dry air 
oe 1 in order n remove the moisture he at) 7 

rom it. For this purpose the apparatus (Fig. 310) is 
used. The body is placed in a tent tube, which nae. 
posited in a water bath, a, with a chloride of calcium 
tube on either side, c, d. The aspirating bottle e, filled 
with water, causes air dried by the first chloride of cal- 
cium to pass over it, until it is thoronghly dry.— 4. 
Steam and Vacuum bath, When the atmospheric air acts 
on the substance, and when itis desirable to exhaust the 
moist air rapidly, an air-pump is used ( Fig. 311). A, air- 
pump, fixed by a screw into a table; B, chloride of cal- 
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cium tube; D, tube containing the substance to be dried, 
hermetically sealed at C, and placed in a water-bath. — 
5. Metallic . When the temperature requires to be 
higher than can be attained by the preceding mode, a 
mixture of ensily fusible metals is used. Mercury may 
be employed between 300° and 400°; above this, un- 
wholesome fumes are evolved. D’Arcet’s fusible alloy 
is useful, consisting of 2 bismuth, 5 lead, 3 tin, with a 
fusing point of 212°, the temperature rising with the 
application of heat. 

Bath, the most beautiful city of England, in Somerset- 
shire, 100 m. W. of London. It is situated on the Avon 
12 m. E. S. E. of Bristol, in a narrow valley, bounded o 
the N.E. and S.W. by hills, and widening on the N.W. 
into rich and extensive meadows. The Avon is naviga- 
ble from Bath to Bristol. It has borne various names 
in different ayes, all having allusion to its celebrated 
waters. The Romans called it Aqua Solis, Fontes Culidi, 
Therme, Bodonia, and Bathonia; the Britons, Curr 
Badun, or Bladon; the Saxons, Hat Bathun, nnd Acha- 
mannum. The vestiges of the Romans here are still ex- 
ceedingly Tuaroa and show the high value which 
they placed upon the waters. — B. is remarkable for 
medicinal waters, for its various sources of amusement. 
for the elegance of its streets, and the magnificence of 
its public buildings. Itis accounted the most elegant 
city in England. The houses are of superior construc- 
tion, built of freestone obtained from the hills about the 
town. B. affords a great variety of amusements, and is 
— the resort of valetudinarians and votaries of 

easure. — There are five public baths, viz., King’s and 
— Bath, Cross Bath, Hot Bath, and New Private 
Bath. The temperature of the different springs varies 
from 90 to 117° Fahrenheit. That of the King’s Bath 
is 116°, that of the Hot Bath 1179, and that of the Cross 
Bath 111°, They contain carbonic acid, azotic gus. 
muriate and sulphate of soda, carbonate and sulphate o 
lime, with a very small quantity of silex and oxycarbon- 
ate of iron, They ore found of great 5 in cases of 
gout, rheumatism, indigestion, , and biliary obstruc- 
tions. — Pop. 54,240. na = 

Bath, (ORDER or THE,) n. (Her.) In England, a high 
order of knighthood, so called from bathing having 
anciently formed part of the ceremony previous to in- 
stallation. This order is of great antiquity, two knights 
being created in this manner by King John, in 1204 and 
1205 respectively, though it is supposed to have existed 
ata much earlier period. It is first noticed under the 
name of the “Bath,” 1th Oct., 1399, when Henry IV., 
at his coronation, conferred the honor on 46 esquires, 
who had watched all the night before in the Tower of 
London, and then bathed themselves. Afterwards it be- 
came customary for the English monarchs to confer this 
dignity at the of their coronation, or on other great 
occasions; as on the coronation of their queens, the in- 
auguration of the Prince of Wales, birth or marriage of 
children of the blood-royal, &c. The iast “ Knights of the 
Bath,” created in the ancient form, were made at the 
coronation of Charles LL, in 1/61, after which time it 
fell into neglect until revived by George I., 18th May, 
1725, who ordered a book of statutes to be drawn up for 
its government, By this, the number of knights was 
fixed at 38 —viz., the sovereign, a prince of the blood, a 
grand master, and 35 knights-companions. To com- 
memorate the auspicions termination of the long con- 
tests with France, the prince-regent extended the limits 
of the O. of the B. in 1815, but left to it its pima 
character of military order, It is but since 1847 that it 
was extended to the admission of civil knights. The lst 
class consists of Knights Grand Cross (G. C. B.): the 
number not to exceed, for military service, 50, exclusive 
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of the sovereign, princes of the blood, and disti 
foreigners; and for civil service, 25. The 2d 
Knights Commanders (K. C. B.); number not to 
102 for military, and 50 for civil service. The 
bers of the two first classes are entitled to the 
lation of Sir. 3d class, Companions (C. B.); 

not to exceed 525 for military, and 200 for civil 
vice. They take precedence of esquires, but are 
entitled to the appellation, style, &c. of 
elor. The badge of the order (Vg. 312) has in 
tre, the rose, shamrock, and thi 2 ree 
the whole encircled with the motto of 


Fig. 312.—coLLaR AND BADGE OF THE BATH. 


wreath. It is worn by the Knights Grand Crosses pen- 
dent from a red ribbon across the right shoulder; 


lean, the gen: 
coursier herald, the Bath kin, 
secretary, 


Bath, in Georgis, a vil 
EN.E. of Milledgeville. 

—A village of Richmond co., abont 20 m. S. W. of Augusta, 
n and a place of summer resort. 
Bath, in Tunes, a n t- vil of Mason 

co., on the Illinois River, 9 B. was 
formerly the cap. of the co. 
Bath, in Indiana, a township of Franklin co.; . about 
5000. . 


8 it is also watered by the Ammonoosuck river; 
pop. I. 168. Ne 
Bath, in New Fork. a us post-town of Bath 
ship, and cap, of Steuben co., on the Conhocton 
219 m. W. by S. of Albany, and 20 N.W, 9 It 
is ‘ place of . eee 2 bs | agri- 
cultural country. B. was incorpora: 1 Pup.ot 
town, about 3.500. 
—A village of Rensselaer co., 
Hudson river. 


‘opposite Albany, on the 


Bath, in North Carcliny, a post-village of Beaufort 
143 m. E. by S. of Raleigh. * 


Bath, in Ohio, a township of Allen co. 

—A township of Greene co, 

—A 1 of Summit co., 23 m. W. of Ravenna; 
pop 1,034. 

Bath, in Pennsylvania, a — — of Northampton 
co., 100 m. E N. k. of Harrisburg, 12 W. of Easton ; 


. 107. = 

Bath, in Virginia, a central co., with an 
m., and intersected by Jackson's and the 
rivers, branches of the James. This is a 
turesque county, broken by valleys — 
Alleghantes, which are well timbered, and yield 
dant ironstone and limestone. Many mii l 
are or from which its name derives. Cap. 

prings. 

Bath, in Maine, a city, 2 of entry, 
of Sugadahock eo. on Kennebec 
Ae E 
situated, and has va 
at the head of winter navigation She ANS BiS is 
dom froen 8 * is = 88 the meat 4 
towns in Maine, and considerably enga u 

e AA Kringe of Upper Ci da, in. Addington 

th, a post- 0 ol r Cana n x 
on Like ntario, M m. W.S.W of Kingston. P iid 

Bath Alum, in Virginia, a post-oflice of Bath eo. 

Bath Alum Springs, iu Virginia, a e 
“spa,” or watering-place, of Bath co., 164 m. W. S. W. of 
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Richmond, and 6 8.E. of the “Warm Springs.” — Seo 
VIRGINIA (M.NeRAL WATERS OF). 

Bath'- brick. n. A preparation of calcareous earth 
made up in the form of a brick, used for cleaning knives. 

Bath Court-House, in Viryinia. Sve WARM SPRINGS. 

Bathe, v.a. [X. S. butiian; Icel. bada ; Sw. und Goth. 
badda; seemingly allied to Ger. H n, to warm; Scots. 
beik; Eng. bask.| To wash the body, or some part of 
it. by immersion, perhaps originally in warm or hot 
water, and in hot or cold water. 

„Others on silver lakes and rivers bath'd 
Their dowuy breast.” — Milton. 

—To wash o” moisten with water or other liquid. 

„Mars coud in mutual blood the centaurs bathe. "— Dryden. 

—v. i. To be or lie in a bath. 

“ The gallants dancing by the river side. 
They datke in summer, and in winter slide.“ — Muller. 

—To be immersed in a fluid. 

“Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds.“ — Shaks. 

—n. Immersion of the body in water; as, Go und tuke 
a bathe.” — Edin. Review. 

Bath'er, n. The person who bathes. 

Bathetic, a, Resembliug, or pertaining to, 
bathos. (R.) 

Bath’gate, a flourishing town of Scotland, co. Linlith- 
gow, 18 m. W.S.W. of Edinburgh. Manuf, Cottons. 
Pop. 5,309. 

Bath Ing. u. The act of immersing ina bath; a washing. 

(Hygene and Med.) The immersion of a part or of 
the whole body in water is one of the oldest saniiary 
institutions in the world; and as cleanliness of body in 
hot climates became an absolute necessity tor the health 
and preservation of the people, the duty of frequent 
ablution in time became a religious ordination; aud by 
thus blending the bodily with the spiritual purifica 
more or less Hxed on the minds of the people the nec 
of cleanliness, by grafting this moral duty on their reli- 

jous observances, The object of all bathing is twofold : 
fee. that of mere ablation, to remove froin the cuticle 
of the bedy the dust and impurities which, from dried 
perspiration, have accumulated on its surface, blocking 
up the pores of the skin, and interfering with the pro- 
per exhalation from the body; and 2d, thet of a medical 
effect, either to reduce an excessive action in the skin, 
when overcharged with blood, or, by relieving the in- 
ternal organs, restore the circulation to the surface; 
besides these, the object of bathing is often to add tone 
to u part or the whole body, by stimulating the nervous 
system, by the absorption of the material employ: 

For this purpose, baths have been made of medicated 

waters; of milk, oil,and wine: of water impregnated 

with salt, or other soluble substances; of mineral and 
common water, at different temperatures; and of steam 
or medicated vapors. For any of these substances to 
uct beneficially, or, indeed, to act at all, the cuticle must 
have been previously well cleansed, the pores thoroughly 
opened, and absorption excited by friction. In pros- 
trate and debilitated constitutions, the body so treated, 
and immersed for some time in warm milk or wine, will 
absorb and carry through the system a subtile stimu- 
lant, thit may, by frequent repetition, act as a bene- 
ficial tunic on the nerves and nutritive system of the 
body; but, in general, even when the paticnt has the 
means to afford such expensive agents, the benefit is 
very problem tical, — Taz Cold Bith, Bathing, as a 
means of cleanliness, is almost universally practised, 
though the manner in which the bath is taken is very 
different with various nations. — To insure a beneficial 
result from bathing, the whole body and head should 
be immersed at once, and the moment the breath has 
been recovered, the circulation is to be excited by 
swimming, so as tu throw the blood back to the skin. 
From 12 to 15 minutes is the maximum that a cold salt- 
water bath should lust, to secure all the advantages of 
bathing. — In fresh water, whether in lake or river, the 
bathing should næ exceed 12 minutes. As cramp pro- 
ceeds from imperfect circulation in a part, or the sud- 
den stegnation of the blood from the gush of a cold 
s@pring, the bather in fresh water should lose no time, 
after the first immersion, in establishing the general 
circulation by the use of friction with the towel or brush 
over the body, and particularly along the legs, thus 
affording him, as far as possible, a preventive against 
cramp in the lower extremities. — Those who cannot 
swim, whether bathing in sut or fresh water, should 
use as much muscular exertion, while in the water, as 
10 70 i 


the 


The best evidence of the benefit derived from 

athing isa ruddy glow felt over the b dy on coming out, 
with a pleasurable sense of warmth, and a general ele- 
vation of spirits. If, however, the bather feels cold and 
depressed on quitting the water, trembles, complains of 
headache, and has a bine and anxious countenance, it 
is a convincing proof that his system is not strong 
enough to bear the effect of cold bathing! in which case, 
the idea of persevering with it must be abandoned, and 
the tepid bath substituted for the cold. The cold 
swimming bath should never be taken by apoplectic 
subjects, or by persons liable to hemorrhage, or by those 
laboring under pulmonary disease. — Bathing must 
never be practised directly after a meal, or on a full 
stomach; it is equally improper to bathe upon an en- 
tirely empty one, especially in the day-time. The best 
periods of the day for bathing are an hour after break- 
fast, and about eleven, twelve, or one o'clock in the day; 
the first period should be adopted by the robust, young, 
nud healthy, and the other hours selected by the in- 
firm, and those more advaneed in years. One bath a 
day, at whatever time taken, is sufficie and no bene- 
fit can result from repeating it oftener. All bathers 


should avoin entering the water in astate of exhaustion, 
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ſatigue, or excessive heat, either from exercise or 
weather. — Some bathers are in the habit of merely 
wiping off th cess of moisture from the body betore 
dressing. This is a bad practice: the skin should be well 
dried, and considerable friction again applied to the 
surface. — In quitting the subject of cold salt-water 
bathing, we would impress on the mind of the reader 
the importance of never remaining in a state of inaction 
while bathing; never to remain in the water long envugh 
to feel chile, and to leave the water immediately on 
feeling any indications of cramp; and, finally, to avoid 
any violent exertion for some time after leaving the water, 
MepicaL Baris, Under this head is included every 
Species or variety of bathing taken for medical or bens- 
ficial purposes. This list incindes the cold, tepid, the 
warm, the hot, shower, and the vapor bath; with the 
local forms, of the hip, foot, and slipper, and medicated 
bath. —1. Cold Bath. The cold bath may be employed 
within doors all the year round, care being taken never 
to use water fresh drawn from the pump or well, but 
either to allow it to remain in the bath for some hours, 
to raise the temperature, or, by the addition of a pint 
or two of boiling water, to increase the warmth, till the 
thermometer indicates 55°, between which and 60° is 
the usual temperature at which a cold bath should be 
taken. The time of remaining in such a bath should 
never exceed ten minutes. This is a form of bath that 
should never be given to infants or very young children. 
The cold bath is useful in all cases of nervous debility, 
indigestion, diseases of the skin, nervous headache, and 
in conditions of the system where tone is particularly re- 
quired, — 2. Tepud Buth., This is u very serviceable con- 
dition of bath: and as the heat is nearly that of the 
body, the comfort afforded by it is consequently very 
great. The temperature of the tepid bath v; 
85° to 929; the exact heat depends on circumstances, and 
particularly on the disease for which it is ordered. The 
time of remaining in the water varies from eight to 
twelve minutes, unless used for skin-diseases, when the 
time may exceed the space given, according to prescrip- 
tion, Asaremedial agent in all irritations of the sys- 
tem requiring soothing, — in cases of fever, all eruptive 
diseases of the skin, rheumatism, coughs, colds, and in- 
flammations of the throat, — this is always an extremely 
useful bath, and particularly so for children. — 3. Warm 
Bith. It is, in a general sense, the most valuable medi- 
cal bath; for it not only soothes and tranquillizes the 
system, opens the pores of the skin, and equalizes the 
circulation, but it ucts as a direct stimulant to the 
blood. The temperature should be between 9 and 989, 
As the warm bath is very exhausting, and is only or- 
dered when a sudden and positive effect is desired, the 
patient should never remain in the water for a minute 


after the effect sought has been obtained; five minutes 


will generally be found long enough for all beneficial 
purposes, or seven minutes as tho extreme warranted 
time. In all cases of cramp, spasm, nervous affections, 
hysteria, inflaminations of the liver, stomach, or bowels, 
affections of the kidneys, Cases of rupture, and diseases 
of the lungs, lining membrane of the chest, and the 
organs of voice, the pharynx, Kc, and in almost all the 
diseases and a/jrctions of infancy and childhood, this 
bath is eminently serviceable.—4. Hot Bath. This is 
only a more active form of the warm bath, the tem- 


perature being carried some 129 or 14° higher. The 
variation in the hot bath extends from 100 to 112°, 
but the average heat may be taken at 106° As 
this bath acts more rapidly than the warm bath, it is 
infinitely more stimulating, and, as a consequence, more 
exhausting; the patient should not remain in it for more 
than fire minutes, From tha strong and immediate ac- 
tion this bath exerts on the skin, it becomes one of the 
most powerful anti-spasmodic agents we possess; and in 
cases of congestion, by relieving the internal organs of 
their load of blood, and sending it through all the capil- 
laries to the skin, produces immediate relief. The hot 
bath is consequently invaluable in all thoracic and ab- 
dominal diseases, especially in their aggravated stages. 
In neuralgia, rheumatism, stiff joints, tetanus, locked 
jaw, or in any disease requiring prompt and energetic 
practice, the hot bath is n medical agent of extraordinary 
y.—5. Vapor Bath, The steam, or hot-air bath. is 
frequently used when the other forms would be too ex- 
hausting, or less efficacious. It is much used by the 
Russians, Turks, and Egyptians; and the ordinary heat 
of an Oriental bagno is 120° to 140° F. In Russia, the 
patient enters a stone-paved chamber, heated to a high 
temperature, the flags beneath being so hot, that pails 
of water dashed on them cause a cloud of steam to rise, 
thet, surrounding the naked body, soon causes a copious 
Perentration to break ont. A tolerably tive vapor- 
mth may be extemporized by filling a small tub or pail 
half-full of boiling water, the patient standing with a 
leg on either side, while his person, from the neck to the 
floor, is closely enfolded in a thick blanket, which, shut- 
ting ín the steam, allows it to flow round his body. 
Three or four bricks, made red-hot in the grate of the 
room, are to be dropped, one at a time, into the pail, to 
generate fresh steam, till finally the effect has been ob- 
tained. The vapor bath may last from ten to twelve 
minutes. Chronic rheumatism, sciatica, lumbago, ill- 
conditioned sores, ulcers, and obstinate diseases of the 
skin, are the principal complaints in which this kind of 
a bath is most serviceable. See FUMIGATION, ~6. Medi- 
cated Baths. This variety of baths consists of either hot 
water impregnated with iron, potassa, «ammonia, or other 
mineral or earthy matters; or they are composed of 
gaseous vapor, applied to the skin in the mode already 
explained under Vapor Bath. Chialybeate and saline 
baths, in imitation of some of the most celebrated 
spas, are made by dissolving the salts known to exist 
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in those waters, and letting the patient use them 
hot, the temperature varying from 84° to 90°. A 
Sulphur Bath is produced by the sulphuric acid gas, 
which is allowed to circle round the patient's body, be- 
ing contined there, and kept from the bead and face by 
a blanket. The Nitro-Muriatic Acid Bath is ected 
either in the same manner, or by mixing the acids with 
water, and sponging the body with the solution; and the 
Ammenacal Bath is prepared by dissolving a pound of 
carbonate of ammonia in a bathful of warm water. All 
these kinds of baths require great care and much caution 
in their use, and can only be effectually employed in 
public hospitals, where proper apparatus are kept for 
the purpose, or under the eye of a surgeon. Inveterate 
skin-disenses are the chief affections for which medicated 
buths, whether liquid or vapor, are used. — 7. Shicer 
Buth. It is n very useful form of applying water, either 
warm, tepid. or cold, to the body; and, in the latter con- 
dition, it is a highly invigorating process, But as the“ 
benefit derived is consequent on the sudden and quick 
fall of water, only one shower should be taken at a 
time, a second shock producing more harm than benefit. 
The shower bath should be taken early in the morning; 
other parts of the day, though net hurtful. are by no 
means so beneficial. Those persons afraid of the effect 
produced on the head by the sudcen full of water, should 
wear a conical vil-skin cap, and stand with the feet im- 
mersed in warm water. Neufalgic affections of the 
head, with periodical headaches, are the cases ihat de 
rive the most benefit from the shower bath; and though 
it has been tried with some benefit in cuses of insanity, 
it is as a general tonic to the system that the shower 
bath is most efficacious, In apoplectic patients, its use 
is decidedly objec tion . Aspersion, or Douche Bath, 
The value of cold water, dashed suddenly over the frame, 
or directed in a steady, broad stream on some particular 
part, is very grent. The cases in which such a mode of 
treatment is beneficial are very numerous; the follow- 
ing are n few of the most important: — Where the mus- 
cular power of a leg or arm is impaired trom long inac- 
tion; in cases of fracture, dislocation, bandaging, sprains, 
and from partial paralysis, or chronic rheumatism, a 
stream of cold water directed on the part from a water- 
ing-can without the rose,—if the patient sits on the 
ground, and the operator stands on a table, and, elevat- 
ing the can, gives the water n fall of several feet,— 
is rendered particularly serviceable if the circulation 
is quickly restored to the part by several minutes 
of dry rubbing. Such a mode of practice. if repeated 
for sume days, with vigorous friction afterwards, will 
restore action to the most indolent muscles. The other 
cases in Which cold-water aspersions are singularly eff. 
cacions, are poizonings from opium, laurel water, prus- 
sic acid, in tetanus, trismus or locked jaw, hysteria, and 
suffocation from noxious gases, The Douche isa modern 
Hydrepathic phrase, and means in its general principle 
the same thing as aspersion, only carried a little further 
than is always agreeable to patients. The Douche is 
either an ascending or a descending jet of water. In the 
former, by means of a pipe and tube attached to a reser- 
voir, a stream of cold water is injected up ghe vagina or 
the rectum, for the cure of uterine and other discharges, 
and to overcome an obstinate constipation, In the lat- 
ter, a downward column of water is directed on the hip, 
shoulders, loins, or wherever needed, for the affections 
above enumerated, — 9. Wet Sheet. This is quite a mod- 
ern innovation in practice, and forms an important 
agent in the Hydropathic system of treatment. Almost 
every kind of disease has been recommended as suited 
to, and deriving benefit from, this species of bath: rheu- 
Matism and cutaneous diseases in particular. A large 
sheet is immersed in cold water, and instantly wrapped 
round the patients person: a succession of blankets are 
heaped over the sheet, the patient placed in bed, and, 
with only his face uncovered, a mass of bed-clothes 
thrown over him, where he lies incapable of motion till 
the copious sweat that foliows has entirely passed off. — 
See Hypropatay.— See THERM. 

Bathonveter, an instrument for determining the 
depth of the sea. See Nuture, Mar. 30, 1876. 

Bath’ing-machine, n. A small van, or wooden 
apartinent, constructed on Wheels, and drawn iuto the 
water, for the convenieuce of persous bathing, in which 
they undress and dress themselves, 

Bath ing-tub, u. A vessel used for bathing, generally 
made of either wood, zinc, iron, or tin. 

Bath’-metal, an alloy of 4 oz. zinc and 1 Ib, copper. 

Bathori, STEPHEN, (ba-to'rr,) king of Poland, who was 
elected in place of Henry of Valois, 1576, B wasa prince 
of great alnlities. Under his rule the Ukraine began to 
recover from the state of devastation in which it had 
long Jain, and the Cossacks were regularly organized, 
He founded the university of Wilna, and ». 1556. Hia 
name was tarnished by the infamy of bis niece, Eliza- 
beth B., wife of Count Nadasdy. By means of large 
bribes, che induced an old man-servant and two female 
gervants to kidnap and convey to her. either by strita- 
gein or force, young girls from the neighboring country, 
whoin she slowly put to death in the dungeons of her 
castle by the most horrible tortures. It is related, that, 
on a certain occasion, having violently struck one of her 
victims, the blood spirted up into her own face, and. as 
she fancied, left the skin whiter when it was wiped off. 
An infernal idea instantly possessed her. She invited 
toa grand banquet all the young girls round about, and 
caused 300 of them to be put to death, being under the 
impression that a bath of blood would renew her youth. 
So monstrous a story is probably exaggerated, but it at 
least shows that she was believed capsble of it. Inquiry 
was at length made into the appalling rumors, when it 
was discovered that this female fiend bad murdered, in 
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cold blood, rot fewer than 650 maidens. The domestics 
who assisted her were either beheaded or burned alive. 
The countess, who merited certainly the greater punish- 
ment, died quietly in 1614, in her fortress of Esej, where 
she had been confined for life. 

Bat-horse, ( .) n. [Fr. bât, a pack-saddle.) The 
horse belonging to an officer, or to the baggage-train. 

Macaulay. 

Ba’‘thos, n. (Gr., depth.] (NH.) A term applied to a low, 
tame, and creeping style. 
was introduced by Swift, Who, in his Art of Sinking in 
Poetry, opposes the bathos to the suilime. 

Bath’-room, » An apartment used for bathing. 

Bath’-sheba, (Lip) the wife of Uriah. David first 
committed adultery with ber, then cau-ed her husband 
to be slain, and afterwards took her to wife. These sins 
displeased Jehovah, who sent the prophet Nathan to 
David, with the parable of the ewe lamb. David bitterly 
repented, but yet was punished. B. was the mother of 
Solomon, whose succession to the throne she took pains 
to secure She is afterwards mentioned in the history 
of Adonijah, in the title of Psa. li, and amung the an- 
cestors of Christ, ( Matt. i. 6.) 

Bath Springs, in Berkley co., Virginia, is a mild car- 
bonated water; temperature 73° F. 

Bath’stone, n. See QÖLITE. 

Bath'urst, Attey, Biru, an English statesman. a zeal- 
ous opponent of the measures of Sir Robert Walpole's 
ministry, and the intimate friend of Bolingbroke, Pope, 
Addison, and the other great writers of the time. B. 
1684: b. 1775. 

B., Wenry, EARL. son of the preceding, n. 1714. He was 
made, in 1771, Lord High Chancellor of England, and 
wus anthor of the Theory of Evidence, &c. D. 1794. 

Bath’urst, « town of W. Africa, on the S. side of the 
entrance of the Gambia; cap. of the British possessions 
on that river, and seat of a civil lieutenant-governor: 
Lat 15° 28’ N., Lon. 16° 36’ W. It stands on the E. end 
of St. Mary’s Island, a low and swampy spot, about 4 m. 
long, and 3 broad. The main street is occupied with 
European stores and private dwellings ; the other streets 
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are lined mostly with African huts, enclosed within 


gardens. Exp. Gum-Senegal, hides, bees’-wax, ivory, gold, 
tortoise-shell, rice, cotton, African teak, camwood palm- 
oil, &c. The British established a settlement here in 1816. 
Prp. abont 7,000, of which about 200 only are Europeans, 

Bath’arst, a town of Australia, in the gold region of 
the Macquarrie River, 120 m from Sydney. Pop. about 
8,000. 

Bath’urst, a port of entry, cap. of Gloucester co., New 


Brunswick, on Bathurst Bay; Lat. 470 37’ N.; Lon. 65°| 


45 W. Pap. about 2,500. 

Bath'urst, a tract of land in the Arctic Ocean, Lat. 75° 

N., Lon. 100° W. It was discovered by Sir E. Parry. 
th’arst Inlet, in British N. America; Lat. 67° 30 
. Lon, 109° W. 

Bath'urst Island, off N. Australia, 120 m. W. of 
Port Essington. It is densely wooded, except at its W. 
extremity, which is sandy and barren. 

Bath’urst Lake, in the central part of Newfound- 
land, 40 m. in length by about 6 m. wide. The river of 
Exploits is its outlet. 

Bath’villite, n. (in.) An amorphous mineral. Dull, 
and of a fawn brown color, looking somewhat like wood 
in the last stage of decay. Opaque. Very friable. In- 
soluble in benzole. Comp. Carbon 78°43, hydrogen 11°11, 
oxygen 10°46 = 100. 

Bathy!l1lus, « native of Alexandria, rival of Pylades as 
a pantomimist, particularly distinguished in lively and 
voluptuous representations. He was a slave of Mæce- 
nas, who gave him his liberty, and, according to the tes- 
timony of Tacitus, the object of a licentious attachment 
on his part.—In Anacreon’s odes, a handsome boy is 
mentioned under the name of B. — Also, a poet of this 
name lived in the reign of Augustus. 

Bathymet’rical, a. Relating to bathymetry. 

Bathym etry, n. [Gr. bathos, depth, and metron, 
measure.) The art or science of sounding, or measuring 
depths in the sea. — Dana. 

Bati'deæ, u. pl. (B.) An order of plants, closely allied 
to Empetracee, and composed of a single succulent and 
shrubby plant, Batis maritima, native of the West Indies, 
where it is occasionally used as un ingredient in pickles, 

Batignolles-Monceaux, (/a‘teen-yol-maw’sn,) for- 
merly a suburbo: aris, but now one of the arrond. into 
which thecapital of France is divided. At present occu- 
pied by haudsome buildings and densely populated, B. 
was, in 1514. an open space, which the Prussians under 
Blücher used as a camp. 

Batindah, a town of Hindostan, rov. of Rajpootana; 
Lat. 30° 12, N.; Lon. 74° 48’ E. Its vicinity has been 
celebrated for its breed of horses. 

Bat' ing. ppr. Abating; excepting. 

„Could not choose an advocate, 
Whom I would sooner hear on any subject, 
Bating that only one, bis love, than you." — Rowe. 


Batins’/koff, CONSTANTINE NICOLAEVITCH, an eminent 
Russian poet, B. at Vologda, in 1787. His poetry, severe 
in style and rich in thought, forms an epoch in the his- 
tory of Russian literature, from the fact that he was the 
first poet of note who abandoned the French classical 
school, which had inspired the authors of Russia from 
the time of Catherine II. The introduction of the new 
life of romanticism into Russian literature may be dated 
irom the appearance of the poems of B. and Ginkoffski. 

Batis’can, in Lower Canada, a river falling into the 
St. Lawrence, near a village of the same name, 5 m. from 
8t. Ann 

—A post age of Champlain co., on the St. Lawrence, 
117 m. N.E. of Montreal; pop. about 1,000. 


This application of the word 
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Bat'ist, n. [Fr. batiste.) (m.) A very fine, thick, 
white, linen cloth. It is made of the best white flax, 
called ramé, which is cultivated in the N. of France. In 
the 13th century, this manufacture is said to have been 
brought into vogue by Baptista Chambrai, in Flanders, 
and the linen afterwards received from him the name of 
batiste, or caimbric (/e de Chambrai). Different kinds 
of batiste are called linons, claires, cambrics, &c., und 
manufactured not only in France and the Netherlands, 
but also in Switzerland, in Bohemia and Silesia. The 
best comes from India, where it is called bastas. 

Bat‘let, „. A small bat, or square or round piece of 
wood with a handle, used for beating linen when taken 
out of the buck-basket. 

Batley, a manufacturing town of England, W. Riding. 
co. York, 2 m. E. of Dewsbury. Pop. 10,000. 

Bat“ man. n. [Pers.] (Cm.) A weight used in Persia, 
containing 40 sihrs, equal to 1344 lbs. avoirdupois. 

Fr. bat, a puck-saddle.] (Wil) In the English army, 
when troops are in the field, each field-officer has a sol- 
dier, called batman or bat-horse, who attends to the 
horses, cooking-utensils, &c. 

Bain-el- Hagar (“Womb of Rocks”), a stony dis- 
trict, stretching ulong the Nile; Lat. 21° to 22° N.; Lon. 
30° W to 31° 10’ E., It is chiefly peopled by Bedouin 
Arabs. 

Bat’-net, n. A net to put over the nests of bats.— Booth. 

Baton, Batoon, A 8 n. [Fr. baton, 
tor baston; L. Lat. tum; Gr. anabastos, a stick to 
carry « load on, from bestazd, to carry.) A staff or trun- 
cheon; specifically, a marshal's staff of office; a badge 
of honor. 

(Her.) A mark on an escutcheon, denoting bastardy, 
called also bar, bar-sinister, bend-sinister, batton-sinister, 
buston-sinister, more properly busturd- bar, and com- 
monly, in modern Heraldry, baton-sinister. The B. is 
comparatively of modern invention, natural children 
in earlier times not having Leen permitted to assume 
the arms, or even the 
names of their fathers. 
Sometimes a sovereign 
granted permission to 
a bastard to carry the 
bar dexter, in place 
of sinister. Charles 
VII of France allowed 
Jobn, the Bastard of 
Orleans, for his valor 
against the English, to 
turn his sinister trav- 
erse to the dexter, with 
which he and his issue 
afterwards bruised the 
arms of Orleans, as 
dukes of Longueville. 
The same privilege was 
granted to James, Earl 
of Murray, (uatural son 
of King James V. of 
Scotland,) by his sister 
Queen Mary, and he 
theuceforth carried the Lion and tressure of Scotland 
thus bruised, quartered with the feudal arms of the 
earldom of Murray. (See Fig. 313.) In modern practice, 
the baton does not touch the extremities of the shield, 
or of the quarter in which the paternal arms are placed, 
but is couped, that is, cut short at the end. — See GosBox- 
ATED BORDURE. 

Batoni, Pompeo, (ba-to/ne,) an Italian painter, B. at 
Lucca, Tros. His works. the best of which is Simon the 
Sorcerer contending with &. Prter, are celebrated for 
their truthfulness, character, and coloring. D. 1786. 

Bat'onnier, n. [Fr.] The name given to the elected 

resident of the order of the French advocates. — See 

ARREAU, 

Baton Rouge, in Loursiana, a town, seat of justice 
of East Baton Rouge parish, aud again, since 1879, cap. 
of the State. It is pleasantly situated on an eminence, on 
the E. bank of the Mississippi, 150 m. above New Or- 
leans by the river. B.R. is situated in a district ex- 
ceedingly fertile, producing abundant crops of cotton, 
sugar, Tad. corn, Set potatoes, &c. Pop. (1580) 7, 217.— 
During the Civil War, on the llth of June, 1861, 
a detachment of 300 Confederate troops from New Or- 
leans seized the arsenal here, and obtained from it 50,000 
stand of small arms, 4 howitzers, 20 pieces of heavy 
artillery, one 6 aud one 12-pounder field-battery, 300 bbls, 
of gunpowder, and a large quantity of other munitions 
of wur. On the 21st, the State legislature was convened 
here, when the Confederate flag was raised over the 
Capitol, On the 23d, the members of the Convention 
met, and on the 26th passed a State Ordinance of Seces- 
sion. On the 7th of May, 1862, B. R. was captured by 
a Union flotilla forming part of Farragut’s squadron: 
and on the 10th of Aug. following, it was attacked by a 
Confederate force of about 5,000 men, under General 
Breckinridge; who, after a short but severe battle of 
two hours, were repulsed. and had to retreat. Besides 
their commander, General Williams, the loss of the 
Union troops in this action was reported at 82 killed, 
255 wounded, and 34 missing. The Confederate loss is 
not known; but the Nationals captured about 100 pris- 
oners. The city was soon afterward (Aug. 23) evacuated 
by the U. S. forces, 

Batoum, (ba'toom,) a seaport on the E. shore of the 
Black Sea, in Lat. 41° 38’ 41” N., Lon, 41° 38/55” E. It 
possesses a fine, deep harbor, It was ceded by Turkey 
to Russia in 1878, and was declared a free port in 1880. 
Pop. about 3,000, 

Batra’chin, BATRACHIANS, AMPHIBIA, n. pl. (Zodl.) 
A class of unimals which were long confounded with 


BARL OF MURRAY'S ARMS. 
(With bar dexter.) 


Batrachoph’agous, a. 
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Ys ogee When young, they breathe by branchie, or 
gills, and sesemble fishes in the general conformation 
of the body; but they change their forms and ucquire 
lungs before becoming adult. Like fishes and reptiles, 
they are cold-blooded animals, their circulation is in- 
complete, and their respiration comparatively inactive. 
The skin is naked or unarmed, the skeleton very inecm- 
plete, and the heart is composed of a single ventricle and 
two auricles. In their external form they vary consider- 
ably, some resembling lizards, and even serpents, but 
generally the body is flat, short, aud thick, without a 
tail, with well-developed limbs. The young B. are 
known by the name of tadpoles, or rads, und are 
formed for an aquatic life; at birth they have a tail, 
but no feet; gills projecting externally (Fig. 314, 1), and 
their skeleton is cartilaginous. But in most B., these 
branchiæ soon wither away and disappear, although the 
aquatic life continues; for the tadpole has internal 
branchiz, like fishes, as well as external (Fig. 314, 2); 
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these fixed or internal branchiæ. in the tadpole, are 
attached under the neck to cartilaginous arches belong- 
ing to the hyoid bones, and are protected by the skin; 
the water reaches them by the cavity of the mouth, and 
escapes by one or two orifices situated under the neck. 
In the tadpole of the frog, the hind feet appear first 
(Fig. 314, 3), and they become of some length before the 
fore-feet are visible; these appear later ( Fig. 314, 4). In 
the salamanders it is the reverse: finally, in the siren, 
the hind legs never appear. The tail of the tadpole con- 
tinues to grow in the salamander and proteus, with the 
rest of the body; but in frogs, and in many others, the 
tail wastes away and disappears (Fig. 314, ö and 6). About 
the same time the lungs appear, and begin to perform 
their functions, so that at this period the tadpole is 
strictly an amphibious animal ; but although this strictly 
amphibious state continues in some, in general it does 
not; the gills disappear, and in the adult there remain 
no traces of such an apparatus. In the B., the lungs 
are two, equal, and the heurt is composed of only one 
auricle isd one ventricle. In the higher forms, the ver- 
tebre are convex at one end, and concave at the other; 
but in some cases the vertebrae are concave at both ends, 
The principal families comprised in the class of B., are 
RaANIDb (or frog), HyLoma (or tree-toad), SALAMANDRI- 
DÆ, and SIRENIDA, q. v. 

Batra'chian, n. and a. (Zoöl.) An animal of, or relat- 
ing to an animal of. the class Batrachia. 

Bat'rachoid, a. (Gr. batrachos, a frog, und eidos, shape.) 
Of frog-like form. 

Batracholites, (bai-trai’/:o-lites,)n. pl. (Gr. batrachos, 
a frog. and Ti, stone.) (Geol.) Fossil remains of frogs 
and other animals of the same order. The skeletons, 
vestiges of the soft parts, and imprints of the fect of 
several genera of true batrachians, occur in the tertiary 
strata. In the pliocene deposits on the banks of the 
Rhine at Eningen, and in the paper-coal of the Eifel, 
several species of frog, toad, and newt have been found. 
Fossil frogs, of a small species very similar to the recent, 
abound in a dark shale overlaid by basalt, in the vicinity 
of Bombay. 
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Batrachomyonrachy, n. (Gr. batrachomuomachia, 


from batrachos, frog, mus, monse, and maché, battle.) 
(Lit.) Literally, a battle of frogs and mice, It is the 
title of a Greek mock-heroic poem. usually ascribed to 
Homer, but without any good foundation. It seems to 
be indeed n parody upon the Jad: and the contests of 
the animals, their single combats, the intervention of 
the gods, aml other Homeric incidents, are described with 


much humor. 
Gr. batrachos. frog, and 


phagein, to vat.) Feeding on frogs — Quart. Review, 


. n. [Gr. (a ruchos, n frog. and 


sperm, n se ( Bot.) A genus of plants, order Fuga- 
cer, consisting of delicate, flexible, branched gelatinons 
plants of a green, yellow. rel, or purple color, resembling 
somewhat the ova of the frog. They occur in clear, 
slowly running fresh-water streams, and their surface is 
covered with minute hairs. which give them a beautiful 
appearance when placed under the microscope. 


Batrachus, Froa-FisH, n. (Zonl.) A genns of acan- 


thopterygious fishes belonging to the family Lophide. 
The head is of great size, and flattened horizontally, 
which gives the fish an appearance like the head of a 
frog. The species inhabit the southern hemisphere, and 
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fie in ambush in the sand, for the purpose of catching 
‘those fish on which they prey. The grunting frog-fish, 
B. grunniens, inbabiting the Indian and American seas, 
is peculiar for the noise it makes when taken. This is 
like the grunting of a pig, and arises from the animal 
expelling air from the internal cavities, through the 
mouth and gill-flaps. 

Batshian’, x. A Dutch island of the Moluccas, 8.W. 
of Gilolo. Area, about 900 sq. m. Lat. 0° 35’ S., Lon. 
127° 35’ B. Cie, town, Batshinn, near the centre of the 
island. with a pop. of about 1,200, 

Bats’man, Bats’ter, Batter, n. (Sports.) A per- 
son who uses the bat when playing at base-ball or cricket. 

Bunts ter. n. (Sports.) Same as BATSMAN. 

Bat'sto, in New Jersey, a post village of Cp iron: bg co., 
on a river of the same name, 40 m. S. E. of Camden. 

Bat'sto River, flows through Burlington co., in New 
Jersey, and empties into Little Egg Harbor. 

Bats’wing, n. A form of -burner with a slit at the 
top, so that the gas issuing from this burns in a flame 
shaped like a baf's wing. — Francis. 

Bat’ta. n. [Hindoo battah, extra allowance to troops in 
the field.) (Mu.) An allowance formerly made to the 
Officers in the service of the British Kast India Company, 
above their regular pay. The effect of the late amalgu- 
mation of the Enst India and royal regiments, has been 
to cause an entire alteration in the system of batta al- 
lowances. 

Battalah, (batta‘la,)a town of Hindostan, prov. La- 
hore, in an open plain, 26 m. N.E. of Umritsir ; Lat. 300 


—v. i. 


Bat'ter, n. 


43’ N., Lon. 75° 6& E. It is considered the healthiest 
pluce in the Punjab. 

Battalia, (bat-(dl’yd), n. [Fr. bataŭle; It. battaglia ; 
Lat. battalia.) Latent The order of battle; general dis- 
positions of troops, their divisions, sub- divisions, &c., in 
readiness for action. 

Next morning the king put his army into battalia.“ 
Lord Clurendon. 

Battalion, (bat-tal’yun,) n. [Fr. bataillon, from bataille, 
Lat. battuere, to beat. | Mit) A body of men arrayed 
for battle. Specifically, a y of infantry. In the U. 8. 
Army, it consists of two, four, six, eight, or ten compa- 
nies, according to circumstances, und is commanded by 
the senior officer present, The number of enlisted men 
in the battalion varics from 100 to 1,000, in accordance 
with the minimum or maximum organization of the 
Army. In the field, the Army is divided into separate 
organizations, as fullows, viz: Army Corps, Divisions, 
Brigades, Regiments, and Battalions.— In whatever 
manner the armies of Europe differ in other particulars, 
they seldom depart very far from a mean of 1,000 men 
per B. Two or more of these units combine to form a 

ment. The B. in England is commanded by a 

nel; in France, by a Chef de bataillon ; it is usually 
in England, and generally in France, Italy, &c., divided 
into ten companies. 

Battal’ioned, a. Formed or drawn up into battalions. 

Battan’ta, an island in the Asiatic archipelago; area, 
about 200 sq. m.; Lat. 0° 56’ S., Lon. 130° 25’ E. 

Bat'tas. See SUMATRA. 

Bat’taszek, a market-town of Hungary, county Tolna, 
on the W. of the Danube; pop. 6,129. 

Battecol’lah, a maritime town of Hindostan, prov. 
Canara; Lat. 13° 56“ N.; Lon. 749 37“ E. 

Ba t'tel. n. (Eng. Law.) A trial or combat formerly al- 
lowed by the law, in military, criminal, or civil cases, 
where the defendant might fight with the plaintiff; the 
result proviug whether he was culpable or innocent. 
This relic of the Middle Ages was only abolished by Act 
of Parliament, 59 Geo. ILL. c. 46. 

Bat tel, v. i. [0. Eng. bat, increase, and A. S. del, deal, 
portion.) To be indebted to the buttery of a college in 
the University of Oxford, England, for provisions and 
drink. 

To keep terms at, or reside in, the university. 

—n. Provisions and drink received by Oxford students 
from a college buttery, and also the costs of the same, 
Bat teler, BAT'TLER, n. A student at Oxford univer- 
sity who stands indebted in the college-books for pro- 
visions and drink received from the buttery ;—formerly, 
one who paid for nothing but what he called for, cor- 
responding nearly to a sizar at Cambridge.— Wright. 
—A student who keeps terms, or resides at, the university. 
Bat'ten, (bir'tn,) v.a. To make fut by good feeding; 

to feed plenteously. 
“ Batt'ning our flocks with the fresh dews of night.""—Milton, 

—To fertilize soil; to enrich land. . 

The meadows here, with batt'ning ooze enrich'd."— Philips. 

—v.t. To grow fat; to become obese ; to live in pampered 
indulgence or luxury. 

“* The lazy glutton safe at home will keep, 
Indulge sloth, and batten on his sleep.“ — Dryden. 

Bat’ten, n. [From Fr. baton, a stick or club.) (Car- 
pentry.) A scantling of stuff, from 2 to 7 inches broad, 
and from Ig to 214 ius. thick. Battens are employed in 
the boarding of floors, and also upon walls, in order to 
secure the laths on which the plaster is laid. 

(Mur.) Battens are thin pieces of oak or fir nailed to 
the mastheads and to the midship part of the yards. 
Battens of the hatches are a sort of long narrow latha, 
ecantlings of wooden stuff, or straightened hoops ot 
casks. They serve, by the help of nailing, to confine the 
edges of the tarpauling close down to the sides of the 
hatchways. to prevent the water from penetrating the 
lower compartments of a ship during a storm. 

(Mech.) The swing utensil of a loom, by which the 
weft or woof is struck home, and in which the shuttle 
runs. 

Bat’tening, n. (Arch.) The act of fixing battens to 
walls, in o to secure the laths over which the plaster 


Bat'terer, n. ? 
Battering-ram, (bat'ter-ing,) n. (Mil.) An ancient 
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is laid; or, the battens in the state of being fixed for 
that pn ` 

Battenkili River, rises in Vermont, and, runnin, 
W., falls into the Hudson, in Washington co., in 
New York. 

Bat'tenville, in New Fork, a post-village of Wash- 
ington co., 35 m. N. by E. of Albany. 

Bat'ter, n. (Sports.) Same as BATSMAN, q. v. 

Bat'ter, v.a. Fr. battre, from Lat. battuere, to beat or 
strike dowu.] To beat down; to beat or strike against; 
to beat with successive blows; to beat with violence; to 
demolish ; — specifically, to pound or shatter with artil- 
lery ; as, to butter a wall. 

“Britannia there, the fort in vain 
Had batter d been with golden rain.” — Waller. 


—To wear or impair with beating, or by use or hard usage; 


to attack with engines of war. 
* Crowds to the castle mounted up the street, 

Butt' ring the pavement with their ooursers feet. Dryden. 
(Arch.) To slope gently backward, as a wall from 
a line perpendicular to the base. 

[Fr. battre, to beat.] (Cokery.) A mix- 
ture of several ingredients beaten together with sume 
liquid; as, a batter-pudding. 

‘One would have all things little, hence has tried 

Turkey poults fresh from th’ egg in batter fried. Xing. 
(Arch.) An inclination or sloping backwurd of the 
face of a wall.— Worcester. 
(Mil) A cannonade against a fortress by heavy ord- 
nance. 
One who batters, beats, or assaults. 


military engine for battering walls. A long and solid 
beam, armed at one end with a metallic ram’s-head, was 
suspended by the middle, and swung violently and re- 
peatedly aguinst the walls of a city or castle, till a breach 
was made. It was sometimes in the lower part of a 
wooden tower built upon wheels, and was worked by 
more than a hundred men; while the upper part of the 
tower was filled with archers and slingers. This ma- 


Fig. 315.—BAtTERING-RAM WITH TOWER. 


chine, known to the Romans as Aries, whence the name. 
is mentioned in the Old Testament, appears in sieges on 
the monuments of Rameses II. of Egypt, and was used 
by the Greeks and Romans. When placed upon wheels 
and roofed over, it was culled a studo. B. R. were often 
of great length, the beam of wood having at the end 
the head of a ram, made of brass or iron. They were 
used extensively in the Middle Ages, and were some- 
times called lestudines. 

Bat'ter-rule, n. (Arch.) A plumb-line so contrived, 
that, while the plummet hangs perpendicularly, the 
bullding may batter or slope, the edge of the instrument 
being made to differ from a vertical line, in proportion 
as the wall is to taper. — Francis. 

Bat’tersea, a town and par. of England, co Surrey, 4 
m. S. W. of St. Paul's, London, of which city it now 
forms a suburb. The flats, called B. Fields, are now 
formed into a fine public park. A suspension bridge con- 
nects with Chelsea on the opposite bunk of the Thames. 
Pp. of town, 11,300, 

Battery, (Alte,) n. [Fr. batterie, from battre, to 
beat.] Act of battering or beating. 

" Earthly minds, like mud walls, resist the strongest Badii 

e. 

(Mil.) A number of cannon, ranged in order for bat- 
tering, and mounted upon a raised platform behind an 
elevation of earth. A battery of this sort is principally 
used in order to defend or retain a position. There are, 
however, many kinds of batteries, distinguished by 
names, referring either to their position or the duties 
which they are required to perform, In gun and how- 
itzer batteries there are embrasures through which the 
firing takes place; but mortar batteries huve no open- 
ings. In field operations, a B. generally consists of 6 
pieces of ordnance, with gunners, horses, ammunition, 
&c. A B. of foot artillery is usually called a fel. hat- 
tery, in order to distinguish it from that of the horse- 
artillery, which is called a horse-battery.—A Battery 
@enfllade is a B. formed to sweep the whole length of 
a given straight line. — Cross hatterirs. Two batteries so 
sitnated as to play on the same object at a given angle.— 
Battery en écharpe. A battery that fires obliquely.—Bat- 
tery de revers. A battery that plays on the backs of the 
enemy — In batlery. A term signifying a projecting, as 
a gun. into xn embrasure or over a parapet in {tion 
for firing. Out of battery, or from battery. To 
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be with- 
drawn, as a gun, to a position for loading. — Batlery- 
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hee join A wagon or tumbril used to transport all tools 
and materials required for the repair of gun-carriages. 


(Mar.) The armament of heavy guns carried by a 
vessel of war, and distinguished as starboard battery ; 
i. e., the tiers of gunsin position on the right-hand side 
of the ship; and port battery, those on the left-hand 
side. — See BROADSIDE; FLOATING-Bai TERY. 

(Phy.) The name of Electrical batiery is applied to a 
combination of several electrical jars, which may be 
charged and discharged as one great jar. As the con- 
struction of an electrical B. cannot be well understood 
without the preliminary knowledge of the simple jar, or 
Leyden phial, we refer, for a full account of this important 
matter, to the article Leypen Jan. — The Voltaic, or Gal- 
vanic battery, is an apparatus used tor producing a cur- 
rent of electricity by chemical action. The principles 
of its construction, successive improvements, and mar- 
vellous applications, will be considered under the head 
Gatvanic BATTERY. 

(Law.) Any unlawful beating or other wrongful phys- 
ical violence or constraint, inflicted on a buman being 
without his consent. A violent assault.— Sce ASSAULT. 

Batthyany ,(bué’yah-ne,)a noble Hungarian family, em- 
bracing among its members, princes, counts, bans of 
Croatia, bishops, and other high dignitaries. Of this 
family we notice: 

Cuar es, Prince or B., a lieutenant-field-marshal of 
the German Empire, who distinguished himself in the 
Bavarian War ot Succession, and particularly by a vic- 
tory over the French and Bavarians at Plaflenhoſen, on 
the 15th April, 1745. 

B., Casimir, Count pe Nfmeta Usvar, B. 1817, He 
distinguished himself at the diets of 1840 and 1843-44 
Uy his uncompromising opposition to the Austrian 
schemes of centralization. Tn April, 1849, atter the 
declaration of independence, he was appointed Hunga- 
rian Minister for Foreign Affairs. Sharing the fortunes 
of the government, he went to Turkey, was confined at 
Kintahia, released in 1851, and p. at Paris in 1854. His 
extensive estates were confiscated by the Austrians. 

J1., Louis, Count pe Németw UsvAr, Prime Minister 
of Hungary, B. at Presburg, in 1800. He took his scat 
in the house of peers in 1839, and soon established there 
his position as leader of the opposition, When, in 1848, 
the Vienna revolution destroyed the unconstitutional 
administration of the Austrian empire, the relations of 
Hungary to the empire had likewise to be re-modelled. 
The emperor established an Hungarian responsible min- 
istry, formed by Count Louis Batthyany. B. did not 
hold the office long, and afterwards took part in public 
affairs, chiefly us a member of the diet, and with great 
moderation, Yet, after the Austrians entered Pesth, he 
was arrested in Junuury, 184¥, thrown into prison, tried 
by court-martial, and shot on the 6th Oct., 1849. B. 
died a hero and a martyr. His last words were, “ Long 
live my country!“ 

Batting, n, (Games.) The management of a bat in 
playing ball or other games at Lall. — Cotton-wool 
in sheets, prepared for quilts, &c. ; bat. 

Bat'tish, a. Resembling n bat. (k.) 

“To be out late in a battish humour. — Gentleman Instructed. 

Battle, (bdt'ti,) n. [Fr. bataille, from battre, to beat; 
Lat. Laltuere, to strike or bruise.) A striking with re- 
peated blows. Specifically, a fight; an engagement; 
contest; conflict; combat. 

(id.) A hostile encounter between two large bodies 
of troops, or two armies. In early times, a battle was & 
fierce, tumultnous contest between bodies of men, with- 
out order or discipline, the issue of which depended upon 
the physical strength or courage of the combatants. 
Gradually, however, the superiority of discipline, united 
effort, and the use of improved implements of war, as 
opposed to mere physical strength, began to be seen, 
and led to the changes that have since taken place in the 
training of armies and the conduct of engagements. 
The issue of a battle now depends upon a variety of cir- 
cumstances, which renders it always a matter of difi- 
culty to determine beforehand what may be the result, 
These circumstances are constantly changing; and some- 
times events, that no human wisdom could have foreseen, 
may occur in the course of a battle, to defeat the wisest 
plans und the most skilful arrangements, It is in fore- 
seeing and providing tor the various circumstances of 
each particular case, that the great skill of a general 
consists; and though he may meet with occasional re- 
verses, success, in the long run, is generally on the side 
of him who forms his plans with the greatest sagacity, 
and executes them with corresponding vigor and ability, 
It is the skill of a general, rather than the courage of 
the soldier, that now determines the event of a battle. 
During courage, undaunted firmness, the most active and 
ingenious invention, cool calculation, and thorough self- 
possession, amid scenes of tremendous agitation, and 
under the consciousness that the fate of a whole uation 
may depend on him alone in the trying moment, — these 
are the qualities which u good general cannot dispense 
with fora moment. If it is the character of genius to 
conceive great ideas instantaneously, military genius is, 
in this respect, the greatest. Great generals have there- 
fore been, in all ages, the objects of admiration; and as 
a great artist may be vo example, in a moral point of 
view, although we admire the genius displayed in his 
productions, so wecannot but bestow the same kind of 
admiration on the high intellectual gifts of a great 
general. Few situations, therefore, enable a man tu ac- 
quire higher glory, than that of a great commander in a 
good cause, — If troops meet accidentally, and are thus 
obliged to fight, it is called u rencontre. Further, battles 
are distinguished into offensive and defensive. Of course, 
a battle which is offensive on one side, is defensive on 
the other. —The plan of the battle itself, the position 
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of the troops, &c., is called the order of hattle (ordre de 
bataille). There are three maxims as important for a 
general as they are simple: — 1. Know your enemy, his 
strength and intentions. 2. Make all the operations and 
manceuvres of the parts coincide, as much as possible, 
with the great plan of the battle. 3. Pursue victory to 
the utmost. 

Bat’'tle, v. i. To join battle; to contend in fight. 

“Tis ours by craft and by surprise to gain: 
"Tis yours to meet in arms, aud battle in the plain.” — Prior. 

Dv. a. See EMBATTLE. 

Bat’tle, a town of England, co. of Sussex, 52 m. S.E. of 
London. It is remarkable for the remains of the abbey 
built by William the Conqueror, in 1067, on the site of 
the battle of Hastings. Here was deposited the famous 
Roll of Bittle Abbey, in which document the names of 
the leaders of the Norman invasion were enrolled. Pap. 
4.315. 

Bat’tle-array’, n. [From battle and array.) Array 
or order of battle; the disposition of forces preparatory 
to a battle. — Campbell. 

“ Two parties of fine women, . . . . seemed drawn upin battle- 
array, one against another.” Addison. 

Bat’'tle-axe, n. (Mil) An ancient weapon of war, which 


appears to have been used from the most remote periods | 


in warfare, was made in two forms The first had a 
single edge only, and was similar to the modern hatchet ; 
the second had two edges, and was sometimes called the 
Amazonian axe, from a supposition that weapons of this 
kind were used by those female warriors. Axes were 
much employed as offensive weapons by the Celtic and 
Scandinavian nations. Among the Roman armies the 
B.A. was not much used; it was considered the weapon 
of uncivilized nations. At the siege of the Roman capi- 
tal by the Gauls, Brennus is represented as being armed 
with a battle-axe, and Ammianus Marcellinus, several 
centuries afterwards, describes an armed body of Gauls 
as being all furnished with B.-A.s and swords. In the 
Bayeux tapestry, the English are represented as using 


the B.A. The pole-aze (Fig. 316) was introduced by the 
Normans; it had an edge on one side and a sharp point 
on the other. The B. A. fell into disuse towards the 
close of the 16th century. 

Bat'tleborough, in North Cuirolina, a post-village 
of Edgecomb co., 60 in. E. of Raleigh. 

Bat tle Creek, in California, a P. O. of Tehama co. 

—A small tributary of the Sacramento River, which partly 
forms the division between Tehama and Shasta counties. 

Bat'tle Creek, in Michigan, the chief tributary of 
the Kalamazoo River, which, rising in Eaton co., falls 
into that river at the village of Battle Creek. 

—A fine post-town ina township of the same name, of 
Calhoun co., 120 m. W. of Detroit, and 13 W. of Mar- 
shall; pop. in 1880, 7,063. 

Bat’tle Creek, in Tennessez, a village of Marion co. 

Bat'tledoor, n. (Sp. batallidér, combatant, from ba- 
talla, combat, from Lat. battuere, to thump, strike.] 
(Games.) An instrument used to strike a ball or shuttle- 
cock. The B. is generally racquet-shaped, and is com- 
posed of a palm or flat board and a thin handle. The 
palm is sometimes constructed of wood, at others of 
stretched parchment or vellum. 

Bat’tlefield, n. The place or ground where a battle 
has been fought. 

Battle Field, in Mississippi, a village of Lauderdale co 

Battle Ground, in Georgi, n village of Cherokee 
co.. 130 m. N.N.W. of Milledgeville. 

Battle Ground, in Indiana, a post-office of Tippe- 
canoe co., 6 m. N. by E. of Lafayette. 

Battlement, n. fie. battagliere, from hattaglia, a bat- 
tle.) (Arch.) A wall raised on a building or fortified 
place, and furnished with openings or embrasures to look 
through, or to discharge missi!e weapons through. The 
rising parts of the parapet are called merlons or copes, 
and the open spaces are called crenels, loops, or embra- 
sures. The purpose of the contrivance is, that a soldier 
may shelter himself behind the merlon while he shoots 
and observes the enemy through the crenels. The de- 
vice is of great antiquity: it has been found represented 
in various forms in the bas-reliefs of Nineveh and Ly- 
cia, and in the Egyptian paintings, and exists in many 
remaining walls and towers of the Greeks and Romans, 
besides those of the medieval period. B. were also 
largely given to ecclesiastical and civil buildings in the 
Middle Ages by way of ornament, where sey are often 
richly panelled or pierced with circles, trefoil quatre- 
foils, &c. On fortifications, the B. are generally quite 
plain, as in fig. 317, or pierced with only a very narrow, 
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cruciform, or upright opening, the ends of which some- 
times terminate in circles called q@illets, through which 
archers could take aim, 


7. 


| Bat’'tlemented, a. Having battlements. 
| Bat‘tle-piece, n. (fuint.) A picture descriptive of a 


fight or battle. Animated descriptions of battles and 
combats afford subjects of peculiar energy to printing 
as well as to poetry; for in general we love that which 
excites emotion, and keeps the imagination in full uc- 
tivity. The painter of battles who possesses genius, 
may express passions and character in his leading fig- 
ures, although, from the nature of his subjects, it may 
be more difficult to preserve unity of character, and to 
direct the action to one end, in battles than in historical 
pictures of a more quiet nature. In B. F. the artist has 
scope to give animation, spirit, and action to his figures 
and horses; while a bold and vigorous style, with firm 
and decisive touches, and freedom of outline, are prefer- 
able to high finishing, delicate pencilling, or too deter- 
mined outline, unless in cabinet-sized pictures of a few 
figures. The battle painter of talent will place the he- 
roes of his action in striking or affecting situations, and 
thereby decide the point of time that his picture repre- 
sents. Among the greatest paintings of this kind, are 
the battle of Constantine, sketched by Raphael, and exe- 
cuted by Giulio Romano; Lebrun's battles of Alexander: 
and the battle of the Amazons by Rubens, In smaller 
scenes, such as skirmishes and surprises, Antonio Tein- 
peste, Hans Snellink, Pet. Snyders, Falcone, Phil. Wou- 
vermans, &c., are distinguished. The most eminent of 
recent battle-painters are Horace Vernet und Ingres. 

Battling, ». Conflict; encounter; battle. (o.) 

Bat’ton, n. See BATTEN, and BATON. 

Battue, (bdt-tor’,) n. [Fr., from battre, to beat.] (Sport- 
ing.) A terin applied to an unsportsmanlike method, 
adopted by owners of lurge estates, of killing a great 
quantity of game preserved for the purpose. This 
wholesale slaughter is unaccompanied by any exhibition 
of the skill that may be shown, or endurance of fatigue 
that must be encountered, in the pursuit of game ina 
fair and legitimate way. A party of ten or a dozen gen- 
tlemen, each with two guns, which are loaded for them 
by attendant keepers, surround a copse or plantation in 
which a great number of pheasants, hares, and rabbits 
are known to harbor. Men armed with Jong sticks are 
then sent in, who beat the bushes in all directions, 
which causes the game to quit their retreat, and make 
for other covers. As they come out in the open space, 
they are shot down in all directions as fast as the guns 
can be discharged. 

Batture', u. [Fr., shoals, shallows.) (Zaw.) An eleva- 
tion of the bed of a river under the surface of the water. 
Sometimes also used to signify the same elevation when 
it has risen above the surfuce. The term is applied prin- 
cipally to certain portions of the bed of the river Missis- 
sippi, which are left dry when the water is low, and are 
covered again, either in part or in whole, by the annual 
swells. — Bouvier. 

Battu’ta, n. [It. battuta, from battere, to beat.) (Mus.) 
The measurement of time by beating. , 

Bat’tye, n. (Short.) See BATTUE. 

Batu Khan, sovereign of Kauptschak. He was grand- 
son of Jeughis Khan, and succeeded to the throne in 
1233. His dominions comprehended all the Mogul con- 
quests to the W. of the Caspian Sea. Alter lending his 
assistance to the grand Khan Oktai in the conquest of 
China, he overran andsubjugated Russia, which remained 
under the dominion of the khans of Kaptschak for 250 
years. In 1241, and subsequent years, he conquered and 
wasted Poland and Hungary. D. 1251. 

Baturin, (ba‘too-rin,) a town of European Russia, gov. 
of Tchernigoff, on the Seim, an affluent of the Desna; pop. 
about 5,500. The Hetman of the Ukraine Cossacks resided 
here from 1699 to 1708. Mazeppa was one of these. 

Batyllus, (bd-til'us.) a beautitul youth of Samos, greatly 
beloved by Polycrates the tyrant, and by Anacreon, 

Batz. u.; pl. Batzen. [Ger.] (m.) A silver coin witha 
mixture of copper, still current in some parts of Switzer- 
land. It is worth about 4 cents. 

Baubau’'go Creek, in /ndinna, flows into St. Joseph's 
River a short distance above Mishawaka. 

Bau’bee, Baw’bee, n. (O. Eng. bable; Fr. babiole. 
A term given in some parts of Scotland and the N. 
England, to a halfpenny. 

Bau’ble, Baw’ble, n. [Fr. babiole, from the root of 
babe or baby.) A child or baby's plaything; a trifling 
piece of finery; a gewgaw. 

"Our author then, to please you in your way, 
Presents you now a bawble of a play. — Granville. 

Baucis, (baw’sis.) ( Myth.) An old and infirm woman 
of Phrygia, who with her husband lived in a small cot- 
tage, in a penurious manner. When Jupiter and Mer- 
cury travelled in disguise over Asia, they came to the 
cottage, and were so pleased with the hospitality they 
received, that Jupiter changed their dwelling into a 
magnificent temple, of which B. and her husband Phi- 
lemon were made priests. After they had lived happily 
to an extreme old age, they died both at the same hour, 
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according to their request to Jupiter, that one might net 
have the sorrow of following the other to the grave. 
Their bodies were changed into trees befure the diors of 
the temple. 

Baudet, grrruxx, (bodai) a French engraver, B. at 
Blois, 1643, whose chief work is u print of Adam and Eve, 
from a painting by Dominichino; p. 17 16. 

Baudisserite, n, (Cm.) Carbonate of magnesia, ~ 

Baud’‘kin, Baud/ekin, n. (0. Fr. baudequin ; It. 
bu] no.] The richest kind of stuff used for garments 
in the Middle Ages, the web being gold, and the woof silk, 
and embroidered: made originally at Babylon. — Nares. 

Baudrie, n. (Mil.) See BALDRICK. 

Bauer, Bruno, (bou’er,) a modern German Biblical eritie 
aud political writer, B. ut Eisenberg, 1805, who, at an 
early age, commenced his theological disquisitions by 
reviewing Strauss’ Life of Jesus, und other works. Many 
of his works cuntain very bold and speculative opinions, 
and one of them, Christian ty Lied, was destroyed 
in 1843 at Zurich, before its publication. In his Review 
of the Epistles attributed to St. Paul, he argues that the 
four leading ones were not written by the apostle. but 
are the production of the 2d century. Ile is the author 
of Western Dictatorship ; The Actual Position: f Russia ; 
Germany and Russia ; Russia and England, &c. 

Baufff, in / sufi, a post-office of Taney co. 

Bauge, n. [Fr.] (Cum.) A drugget made in France, 
with thread spun upon thick, coarse wool. — Webster, 
Baugé, (b/zhai,)a town of France, dep of Maine et Loire,’ 
23 m. E.N.E. of Angers. The English, under the Duke of 

Clarence, were defeated here in 1421. [up 3,415. 

Baugh’'man, in 0%, a post-township of Wayne co., 
15 m. .- N. EK. of Wooster; pop. 2,067. 

Baugh’s Station, in Kentucky, a post-office of Lo- 
gan co. 

Bauhinia, (baw-hin'i-a,)n. (Hat) A genusof plants, sub- 
order (tuin. The plants of this genus are generally 
remarkable for having the leaves divided into two twin 
lobes. This peculiarity induced Linnaeus to give the 
name Bauhinia to the genus, in commemoration of the 
two brother botanists, John and Caspar Bauhin. Most 
of the species are twining plants, found in the woods of 
hot countries, stretching across from tree to tree, and 
forming an almost impenetrable barrier to the traveller. 
The flowers of many are very beautiful. B. porrecta is 
a small tree, a native of the West Indies, and known in 
Jamaica by the name of the Mountain Ebony, from its 
wood being sheathed with black. The bark of one or 
two species is made into ropes. and a gum is procured 
from others. The flowers and buds of B. tomentosa are 
dried and used in India as an astringent in cases of dys- 
entery ; and the bark of B. variegata contains a sufficient 
Guantity of tannin to make it useful in tanning. 

Bauk, Baulk, n. (curpentry.) See BALE. 

Bau leah, a large town of Hindostan, pres. of Bengal, 
on the N. side of the Ganges, 20 m. N.E. of Moorshedabad, 

Bau lite, n. (in.) A white transparent mineral, in 
small crystals of the oblique prismatic system, allied to 
felspar, and found ina volcanic mountain of Iceland. Sp. 
grav. 2°65. B.B. fusible in thin splinters into a colorlesa 
glass. Firm. RO2gSi03, Al_93,68i03. 

Bau ‘lois, n. A piece of punk stuff used by miners for 
firing a train. — Stocqueler. 

Baumee’an, or Bamian, a town of Cabul, and the 
Thebes of the East, in the country of the Hazanrchs. on 
the face of the Kob-i-Baba range of mountains, 56 m. 
M. N. W. of Cabul. Lat. 34° 34’ N.; Lon. 680 8’ E. The 
valley, on one declivity of which it stands, contains many 
caves, dug in a sort of indurated clay and pebbles, and 
in which rings and relics, coins, &c., bearing Cufic inscrip- 
tions, are found; but B. is chiefly celebrated for two 
gigantic maleand female figures cut in alto-relrero, on the 
face of the mountain, and supposed to be Buddhic. The 
male is the largest, and about 120 feet high. but is con- 
siderably mutilated. They are not mentioned by any of 
the historiaus of Alexander the Great, but are referred 
to by those of Timour the Great. 

Baumgarten, ALEXANDER GOTTLIEB, (u Denn.) 
a German philosopher of the school of Wolf, B. at Berlin, 
1714. After having studied at Halle, he became profes- 
sor of philosophy there, and afterwards at Frankfort on 
the Oder. He may be considered as the creator of the 
Esthetics (J. v.) as a systematic science of the beautiful. 
His principal works are: Metaphysica ; Ethica Philus- 
phica; and Æsthetica Initia Philosophie practice prime. 
D. 1762. 

Baum's Mills, in Missouri, a post-office of Carroll go. 

Baums town, in Pennsylvania, a post-viliage of 
Berks co. 

Baur, FERDINAND CHRISTIAN, (Pour) a distingnished 
German theologian and Biblical critic, head of the so- 
called Tübingen School of Rationalist divines. B. 1792. 
While holding a professorship at a seminary in Blaubeu- 
ren, he published, in 1824, his Symbolik und Mythologie, 
In 1826 he accepted a call to the chair of theology at 
Tubingen, and henceforward distinguished himself by 
his labors and learned productions in the field of Bibli- 
cal criticism. and the history of doctrines. A disciple of 
Hegel, he applied the principles of his philosophy to the 
study of theology and the criticism of the earliest Chris- 
tian literature, with results startling enough.and which 
are still the subjects of grave controversy. His princi 
pal works on the history of Dogmasure: The Christian 
Gnosis ; The Christian Doctrine of the Atonement ; and The 
Christian Doctrine of the Trinity and Incarnution. Of 
his works of New Testament criticism the most impor- 
tant are, The Christ Purty in the Corinthian Church ; The 
so-called Pastoral Letters of the Apostle Fu; Paul, the 
Apostle of Jesus Christ; Critical Researches respecting 
the Canonical , in which he specially attempts to 
disprove the historical character of the Furth Gospel; 
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and a work on The Origin and Character of the Gospel 
of Mark. D. 1861. 

Baur, Freperick WILHELM von, a Russian engineer- 
general, 8.in Hanau, Germany, 1735,early adopted a mili- 
tary life, and in 1755 entered the British service. Iu 
1757 he obtained the rank of general und engineer-in- 
chief. Frederick IL. of Prussia ennubled him. In 1769 
he entered into the service of Catherine II., empress of 
Russia, and was employed aguinst the Turks. The em- 

ress had a high notion of his talents, and employed 
him in making the aqueduct of Tsarskoe-Selo, for sup- 
plying Moscow with water, and in deepening the canal 
near Petersburg. at the end of which he constructed 
a large harbor, and other important undertakings. D. 
at st Petersburg, 1783. Baur had for his secretary the 
celebrated Kotzebue, who directed in his name the Ger- 
man theatre at St Petersburg. 

Bautain, Louvis kus Marie, a French philosopher 
and theologian, and very popular preacher, B. at Paris, 
1796. Appointed professor of Philosophy in the College 
of Strasburg in 1816, he became Dean of the Faculty of 
Letters of the same town in 1838, which office he held 
until 1849. He was afterwards appointed Vicar-General 
of the diocese of Paris. In 1853 he became Professor of 
Moral Theology of the Faculty of Theology, Paris. M. B. 
received the Cross of the Legion of Honor in 1840. His 
principal works are, Philosophie-Psychologie expérimen- 
tale, 1839; Philosophie Morale, 1842; La Morale de 
UEvangile comparée à la Morale des Philosophes, 1835; 
La igion et la Liberté considérées dans l-urs rapports, 
1848; Omseils Spirituels, 1858; La Chrétienne nos 
jours, 1859; La Conscience ou la règle des actions hu- 
maines, 1860; Lettres Spirituelles, 1861; Etude sur lart 
de parler en public, 1863. D. 1867. 

Bautru, GUILLAUME, (bo'tron,) B. at Paris, 1588, was a 
member of the Academy, and a celebrated wit. D. 1665. 

Baut’zen, a walled town of Saxony. cap. of Upper Lu- 
satia, on a height at the foot of which flows the Spree, 
33 m. E. N. E. of Dresden. It is u fine, well-built place, 
with a cathedral, the tower of which is 300 feet high. 
Manf. Woollens, linens. hosiery, tobacco. &c. This town 
ia the centre of a considerable commerce. Near B., on 
May 21 and 22, 1813, was fought the battle which bears 
its name. Napoleon I., with 148,000 men, and supported 
by a numerous artillery, attacked the allied Russian and 
Prussian army, numbering 96,000 men, and compelled 
thein to retreat, which they did in good order. The loss 
on both sides was very great, including Marshal Duroc, 
the intimate friend of Napoleon. Pop. 12,360. 

Bauxite, n. (Min.) A mineral occurring in round 
concretionary disseminated grains. Also massive oulitic ; 
and earthy, clay-like. Color, whitish, grayish, to ochre- 
yellow, brown andred. Comp. Alumina 50-4, sesquioxide 
of iron 261, water 23:5 = 100. It is found extensively 
in France, and in other parts of Europe. The purest B. 
is used for the manufacture of aluminium, and is called 
aluminium ore. By fusing B with soda ash, an alumi- 
nate of soda is produced, which is extensively used in 
calico printing, and which could be employed in the 
manufacture of glass and of ultramarine. It is also pro- 

to fuse it with common salt, as a first step in a new 
process for the manufacture of soda ash. It is stated 
that from that new mineral a large establishment in 
Newcastle, England, prepares 60 tons of sulphate of 
alumina every month They also make aluminate of 
soda and sulphite of alumina from it, the latter salt 
being of great value in the manufacture of beet-sugar. 

Bava'lite, n. (Ciem.) Curbono-phosphate of iron; 
chamoisite; berthierine. a 

Bava'ria. [der. Bayern; Fr. Peni) A kingdom of 
Germany, and one of the principal of the secondary Eu- 
ropean States. B. is composed of two distinct parts, 
commonly designated the Territory of the Danube and 
Maine, and the Territury of the Rhine. The former, 
which comprises abont Igths of the monarchy, extends 
from 470 20 to 50° 41’ N. Lat., and from 9° to 13° 48’ 
E. Lon.,and is bounded N. by Saxony, the principalities 
of Reuss, and the duchies of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha and 
Saxe-Meiningen; E. and S. by Austria; and W. by the 
territories of Electoral Hesse, Hesse-Darmstadt, Baden, 
and the kingdom of Wiirtemberg. The Rhine territory, 
or Palatinate, lies on the W. side of that river, and is 
completely separated from the rest of the Bavarian do- 
minions by the interposition of the territories of Baden 
and Hesse-Darmstadt. It is bounded N. by Rhenish 
Prussia and Hesse-Darmstadt, E. by Baden, S. by France, 
and W. by Rhenish Prussia and Hesse-Homburg. The 
kingdom extends from 48° 57’ to 49° 50’ N. Lat., and 
from 7° & to 8° 31’ E. Lon. — Divisions. The kingdom is 
administratively divided into 8 Kreise, or circles, of the 
following extent and population, according to the latest 
sources of information, and after deduction of several 
small districts N. of the river Maine; embracing a terri- 
tory of 291 sq. m., and a population of 32,470, detached 
from B. and annexed to Prussia, in consequence of the 
war of 1866. 


Area in | pop. in 1876. 


Eng. 4. m. Ospitale. 


Musica. 


Upper Franconia, ... 
Middle Franconia, 
Lower Franconia, ... 


5,022,390 
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Desc.—Viewed as a whole, this country may be con- 
sidered as hilly rather than mountainous, although in 
the S. the Alps, in the Zugspitz, attain un elevation of 
10,150 feet; on the E., between Bavaria and Bohemia, 
the Arber and Rachelberg respectively attain to 4,613 
and 4,561 feet. There are numerous other peaks scut- 
tered over the country, but none of them rising to more 
than 3,500 feet above the level of the sea. The princi- 
pal plains are the valleys of the Lech and Iser, nnd the 
extensive elevated plateau on the S. of the Danube, 
called the Donau- moss. It is in these plains thut the chier 
sources of Bavarian wealth ure to be found, — where the 
arts of agriculture are carried to the highest state of 

rfection. — Rivers. The Danube, the Rhine, and the 

aine. The first on its right bank receives the Iller, 
Lech, and Iser; while on its left the Wornitz, Altmühl, 
Naab, and Regen, with a great many more smaller 
streams, are taken into its course. The Rhine forms the 
eastern line of the Rhenish sub-division of the kingdom, 
and is merely a boundary river. The Main, which has 
its source in two small streams in Suabia, drains all the 
N. part of the principal territory, and during its course 
receives several affluents. The Danube, however, is the 
principal river in the kingdom, and in its course, through 
the Bavarian territory alone, is ted by no fewer than 38 
streams.— Lakes. These are neither numerous nor of 
great extent. The most remarkable are the Ammer, 
the Wiirm, and the Chien, which are all situate in the 
S. plateau. The largest is the Chien, which has a circuit 
of about 35 miles. Thereare some other lakes lying with- 
in the range of the Noric Alps, but they are of no great 
size. — Climate. On the whole, temperate and healthy. 
Forests. Extensive, covering nearly a third of the entire 
surface of the country, and composed chiefly of pine 
and fir-trees. — Prod. There are few countries so highly 
favored for productiveness of soil. The principal crops 
are wheat, rye, oats, barley, and, in some districts, maize, 
rice, spelt, and buckwheat. T. bacco, fruit, and potatoes 
are extensively cultivated in the valleys of the Rhine 
and the Main. The hop plant and the vine are also 
largely cultivated ; and the wines of Franconia have at- 
tained a wide-spread celebrity. The famed Steinwein is 


roduced in Steinberg; and the Leisten wein is produced. 


n the same district. The choicest of all the Bavarian 
wines, however, are the produce of the vineyards near 
Forst, Deidesheim, and Wachenheim, on the declivities 
of the Hartz Mountains. Cattle-rearing is carried on 
toa great extent, but the stock is generally of an in- 
ferior quality, notwithstanding the general excellence of 
the pastures; while swine, poultry, and wild fowl are 
abundant in all parts of the country.— Minerals. The 
principal are salt, coal, and iron. The first is a govern- 
ment monopoly, and the second is found everywhere 
throughout the kingdom. Copper, manganese, mercury, 
and cobalt are also found; while there are numerous 
quarries of marble, alabaster, gypsum, and stone, dis- 
tributed over various parts of the territory. Porcelain 
clay also abounds in various districts, and is usually of 
the finest quality. — Com. The central situation of B. 
renders her well suited for the transit and carrying 
trades; and to these, Augsburg. Nuremberg, Ratisbon, 
and Spires owed the grenter part of their wealth and 
celebrity during the Middle Ages. But, in modern times, 
the means of profiting by the natural advantages of the 
country in this way have been comparatively neglected. 
It is stated on official authority, that the industrial 
population of the kingdom has been decreasing nearly 
nine per cent. within the last ten years. This is as- 
cribed to the system of industrial protection prevailing 
to the present day, nearly all trades being united in 
guilds, possessing great privileges and monopolies. The 
exports consist chiefly of corn, timber, wine, cattle, 
sheep, butter, salt, iron, leather, glass, hops, fruit, beer, 
wool, optical and mathematical instruments, wooden 
toys, Jewelry, maps, und artistic objects, of an average 
annual value of $1,500,000. The imports consist prin- 
cipally of sugar, coffee, spices, dye-stuffs, cotton stuffs, 
silks, woollens, and fine manufactures of all kinds; 
drugs, hemp, and flax. The first railway with locomo- 
tives constructed in Germany was that between Nurem- 
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berg and Fürth, opened in 1835.— Manners. The Ba- 
varians, though all Germans, differ essentially in charac- 
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ter, according to their descent from the different tribes 
of that people. The inhab. of the Rhenish vinces 
are the most lively, active, gay, and enterprising. The 
Suabians are retnarkable for a certain good-natured in- 
dolence, which has exposed them to much undeserved 
ridicule. The Franconians ure diligent, inteiligent, and 
steady. The popul. of the provs. 8. of the Danube re- 
tain more characteristic peculiarities; and the Bava- 
rians, though equally brave and well-disposed with the 
rest, are heavier, more superstitious, and less active, 
though not less industrious. In the valleys of the Alps, 
the dress and manners of the Bavarians and Suabians 
bear a great resemblance to those of the Tyrolese ; and 
the climate inclines them to prefer pasture to arable 
husbandry. The women are here more in the fields, and 
partake more of the out-door labor of the men than is 
the case in the N. provs. They drive the cattle up to 
the hills in summer; and their robust health manifests 
itself in the zeal with which they join in the waltz, and 
in their peculiar manner of singing, called Jodeln. — Ret. 
and Educ. Rather more than two-thirds of the pop. are 
Roman Catholics. The kingdom is divided into two 
R. Catholic archbishoprics (Munich and Bamberg), 6 bish- 
oprics, 171 deaneries, and 2,756 parishes. The admin. of 
the Protestant Church is under a General Consistory 
(Over Consistorium), and 4 provincial consistories. Of 
the 3 universities of B. two (Munich aud Würzburg) are 
R Catholic, and one (Erlangen) Protestant. The R. Ca- 
tholic Church is richly endowed, possessing property 
amounting to more than $45,000,000, and receiving besides 
annually from the State $650,000. The Constitution guar- 
antees complete religious liberty, and all dissenters enjoy 
unrestricted freedom of poate Elementary schools, 
Volksschulen, exist in all parishes, and attendance on 
them is compulsory for all children till the age of four- 
teen. Munich, the capital, and Würzburg, Erlangen, 
Nuremberg, Ratisbon, Augsburg. &c.. possess numerous 
literary institutions.—Gov. The Constitution of B. dates 
from May 25, 1818. and was modified in 1848-9. The 
crown is hereditary in the male line. To the king be 
longs the executive power: but his ministers are re- 
sponsible for all his acts. The legislative functions are 
exercised jointly by the king and parliament, the latter 
consisting of an Upper House or Chamber of Reichs- 
rithe, composed of members hereditary or appointed 
by the crown: and of a Lower House, or Chamber of 
Representatives, composed of deputies of towns, uni- 
versities, and religious corporations. The large income 
of the sovereigns of B., from private domains, has 
been extensively curtailed of late. The civil list of the 
king and royal family amounts at present to $1,245,000, 
and strict supervision is exercised by the Lower House 
that this amount be not exceeded.— Finances. Revenue, 
1868, $30,000,000; for 1877, $41,000,000. The amount of 
the public debt, 1867. including the railroad debt, was 
$148,346,335 ; in 1877 it was $277,000,000. The railways 
in 1575 amounted to 2,150 miles.— Army. The federal 
force of B. comprises the permanent army. the army of 
reserve, and the Landwehr. All men, from the age of 21, 
are liable to serve, with the exception of the upper no- 
bility, hohe Adel, who are free from conscription. The 
period of service is 6 years; the purchase of substitutes 
is permitted by law. The permanent army, including 
reserve, consists of 16 reg. of infuntry, 72,017; 6 battal- 
ions of Jägers, 5,874; 8 reg. cavalry, 10,435; 4 reg. ar 
tillery, 12,388; 1 reg. engineers, 1,$41; staff, garrison 
troops, &c., 3,202,—total, 105,757 men. The flag of Bavaria 
(Fg. 319) is red. Its upper part, on the side fastened to 
the staff, is divided into 4 equal squares, of which 2 are 
black, and 2 lozenged white and blue.— Hist. The earliest 
known inhabitants of B8 œ 

were the Boii, a tribe of 

Celtic origin; from them 

its old Latin name Boia- 

ria, and the Ger. name 

Bayern, are derived. I. 

was annexed to the Ro- 

man empire as part ol 

Noricum and Vindelicia, 

B. c. 15. It subsequently 

fell into the power of 

the Ostrogoths and the 

Franks, and, A. p. 788, was t 

annexed to the empire ig. 3i9.—FLAG OF BAVARIA. 
of Charlemagne. In 1072, B. passed, by imperial grant, 
into the possession of the Guelphs. In 1180, the Emperor 
Frederick I. bestowed it on Otto of Wittelsbach. The Pala- 
tinate was separated from B. in 1294, and restored to it in 
1648 by the treaty of Westphalia, which constituted B. 
the eighth electorate. During the war of the Spanish 
Succession, B. suffered severely from following the ad- 
verse fortunes of France; but in 1777, the Electorate, 
which had been seized by Maria Theresa in 1744, wns re- 
stored to it. During the wars of the first French em- 
pire, B. being long the firm ally of Napoleon, was re- 
warded with large accessions of territory from the spoils 
of Austria and Prussia; and the Bavarian monarch hav- 
ing contrived to change sides at a critical moment, when 
the fortunes of Napoleon were still doubtful, was con- 
firmed in his extensive acquisitions (or equivalents) by 
the treaties of 1814 and 1815. Elector Maximilian 
Joseph was raised to the rank of king by Napoleon I, 
in 1805, and the new title was recognized by all the 
European powers at the Congress of Vienna. In 1848, 
the discreditable conduct of King Louis, who became in- 
fatuated with the notorious Lola Montez, caused his sub- 
jects to take up arms; when, after a short conflict with 
the soldiery. in which they were successful, he was, on 
March 21, forced to resign his sceptre in favor of his 
son Maximilian Joseph II., who died March 10, 1864, 
and was succeeded by his son, the actual king, Louis IL 
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In 1870, B. joined Prussia against France, and became 
a unit of the German Confederation in 187), and since! 
then furnishes two corps to the Federal contingent, 

Bava'rian, „ 4. Fr. Hevarien.| An inbabitant of, or 
anything relating to, Bavaria; as, Buvarian beer is a 
delicious beverage. 

Bave, n. Fr.] (ed.) Frothy, thick, viscid saliva, 
issuing from the mouth. The term le also applied to 
the frothy liquid which flows from the mouth of rabid 
animals. — Dunglison. 

Ba veux, Baveuse, a. Md. An epithet, occasion- 
ally spose by the nch to the spongy flesh of a 
wound, which suppurates, and exhibits but little ten- 
dency to heal. — Dunylison. 

Bav'in, n. (Gael. and Ir. babon, a tuft or tassel.) A 
fagot of brush or fire-wood ; a piece of waste wood. 

“ He's mounted on a hazel barin, 
A cropp'd malignant baker gave him,” — Hudibras. 
Min.) In some parts of England, a term used for an 
inferior description of limestone. 

Bav'ington, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Wash- 
ington co. 

Bavius and Mævins, (bei'veur, merous) (Lit) 
Two stupid and malevolent poets, In the age of Augue- 
tus, who attacked the superior talents of contemporary 
writers, and have therefore become immortalized by the 
satire and ridicule which they drew upon themselves, 

Baw’'bee, n. Ece BAUDER. 

Baw'ble, n. Swe Baung. 

Baw'cock, n. [0. Fr. baude, bold, and cock.) A fine 
fellow. (o.) 

“Why, how now, my bawcock? how dost thou, chuck t“ — Shake. 

Bawd, n. [Goth. baud, to accommodate, to make even, 
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Bay, n. 


smooth, straight. In O. Fr., baude ia bold, insolent, im- 

pudent; W. baw, dirt, filth, bawddyn, a base fellow.) 

A procurer or procureas; a pimp; a lewd person ; — usu- 

ally applied to females. 

Dv. i. Fo re; to provide for lewd purposes. 

Bawd'ily, adv. Lewdly ; obscenely. 

wd'iness, n. Obscenity; lewdness, 

wd'rick, n. See BALDEICK. 

wd'ry, n. [O. Eng. bawdery ; O. Fr. bauderie ] The 
practice of bawds,— Ubscene or unchaste langnage, or 
practices. — Illicit intercourse. 

Bawd'y, u. Obscene; unchaste; filthy ;—generally ap- 
plied to language. 

Bawd’y-house, n. A place of ill-fame. 

~“ Has the pope lately shut up the bawdy-Aouses, or does he 
continue ta lay a tax upon sin f° — Dennis. 

Baw- horse, n. See Bat-nonss. 

Bawl,r.i. [A. 8. belan; Swed. bila; Icel. bawa, to 
bellow as an ox; Lat. balare, to bleat.) To bellow; to 
shout ; to clamor. 

„And bawl, and hiss, and d——n her into fame.” — Smith. 

o cry loudly, as a froward or hurt child. 

“A child was bawling, and a woman chiding it.” — L Estrange. 

Bawl, v.a. To proclaim as a public crier ; as, “ bawled 
about by common hawkers.” — Swi/t. 

Bawl, n. A loud, continued ery, as of a child. 

Bawler, n. One who bawls or shouts. 


Bawl'ing, u. The act of crying out; the loud crying Hay 


of a chil 

Baw’'rel, n. [It. beristta, a tre- falcon. ] (Sports.) An 
old name 8 12 ſor the 
sport of hawking. 

Baw’sin, and Baw’son, n. A $ 

Bax'ter, RICHARD, a celebrated English nonconformist 

her and thewlogical writer, u. in Sh 
e early entered the Church, and taking with the 
Parliamentary party, became chaplain to one of the 
regiments of the monwealth, accompanying the 
troops upon all their expeditions, and though not par- 
ticipating in actnal combat, he witnessed most of the 
bloodshed of the civil war. It was while so employed 
that he wrote his first book, the Saint's Rest. ‘The 
Restoration and the Act of Conformity drove B. into re- 
tirement, and shut him out of the pulpit; during which 
time, and till religious animosity had sufficiently abated 
to allow him to resume his clerical functions, he wrote 
his second book, The Call. But, either his republican 
opinions were still offensively prominent, or his enemies 
took advantage of his public preaching to denounce 
him; for, after enduring much persecution, he, then 70 
years old, was brought before Judge Jeffreys, who 
abused him in court, and fined him £500, with imprison- 
ment till paid. B. was a prolific writer, a large portion 
of his works being polemical and now little read. His 
most ular books are the Saints Everlasting Ret: 
Dying und Cull lo the Unconverted., His theo. 
logical views are set forth in the Methodus Theologie, 
the principal pesagts of he fei the Nübel Ba 
t ncipal ol e in the 7 — 
— D. Dec. 8, 1001. 

Baxte'rians, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) A term applied to 
those who adhered to the t tenets of R. Baxter, 
which were, — Ist, that, though Christ died in a special 
sense for the elect, yet he also died ina general sense for 
all; 2d, The rejection of the dogma of reprobation; 3d, 
That it is possible even for saints to fall away from saving 
grace. — There never existed a separate denomination or 
sect known by Baxter's name, but his opinions have been 
embraced by a number of great and good men. 
whom were Dr. Isaac Watts and Dr. Philip Doddridge. 

Baxte'rian, a. Pertaining, or relating to, Baxter, q. v. 

Hax ter Springs, in Aunsas, a vill. of Cherokee co. 

Bay, a. [Fr. bai; badius ; Ur. halo; Copt. bai, a palm 
branch of a reddish color.) Red or reddish: ofa reddish- 
brown; inclining to a chestnut color Generally used 
with respect to | Peaid 


“His 
For beauty dappled, or the 888 
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. baie; A. B. bige, a turning, bending.] (Phys. 
Grog.) bending or curving of the shore; an arm, or 
broad inlet of the sea} a small gulf; ax the splendid Bay 
of Naples, partly seen in Fig. 152. The accompanying il- 
Justration represents the small but charming bay called 
Durdle, or Barn-door Cove, Isle of Purbeck, on the 8. 
a natural perforation 


Fig. 3D). — DURDLE BAY, (Isle of Purbeck.) 


I. Vertical Portland oiittte. 
3. Vertical sirata of chalk and Hint. 


or archway, formed by the waves in a projecting crag of 
the nearly vertical Portland odlite, which bounds the K. 
cape of the bay. This arch is large enengh to admit the 
passage ofa buat with the sails up. The W. side of the} 
bay is composed of vertical strata of chalk and flint, and 
is called Bat's Corner. 
“ Here ina royal bed the waters sleep; 
When tir d at sea, within this bay they creep. "— Dryden. 

(La) A pond-head, or n pond formed by a dam for 
the purpose of driving mill-wheels,— Blount, 

(Arch.) The open space ina window included between 
the mullions, otherwise called a day or ight. — Also the! 
quadrangular space between the principal ribs of a, 
gvoined roof, across which the dingonal ribs are extended ; | 
or the spaces between the principal divisions of a timber- 
roof. ‘the terin is also applied to that part of a building 
situated between two buttresses. — The bay of a barn, is | 
that part situate between the threshing-Noor and the end | 
of the building, used for depositing the refuse bay or the 
corn previous to threshing. 

(Naut,) Sick bay, is that portion of the upper deck of 
a vessel of war set apart for the reception of sick persone ; | 
it is usually situated in the bows of the ship. 
om. [Er bate, from Lat. bacca, n berry, the laurel- 
berry.) te Formerly a berry, especially of the laurel. 
Now only applied to the laurel-tree.— See LAURUS. — 


Used in the plural, it pa een an honorary garland or Bay 


crown originally made of laurel branches. 
* The patriot's honors and the poet's bays. ”— Trumbull. 
Local U. S.) A tract of land covered with bay. trees. (v.) 


( 
hire, 1615.| Bay, n. [From 0. Fr. abbayer, to bark at: li. bature, to 


bark as a dog.) A barking at; hence, to kerp at bay, 
denotes to keep at barking, to keep in check, to ward off 
an attack, to keep an enemy from closing in; the bark 
of a dog when his prey has made a stand. 
“ Fair Liberty, pursued and meant a prey 
To lawless power, here turned, and stood at bay.”—Denham. 


—v. i. [0 Fr. abbayer ; It. baiare, formed from the sound.) 


To bark, aa a dog at his game. 


And all the while she stood upon the ground. 
The wakeful dogs did never cease to bag. — Fuerte Queens. 


ru immerse; to bathe. (0) 


He feeds apon the cooling shade, and bays 
His sweaty forehead iu the breathing wind.” — Spenser. 


—v. a. To bark at; to follow with barking. 


“ "Tis sweet ta hear the watch dog honest bark 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near home. — Byron. 


Bay, in [Uinois, a township of Pope co. 
Bay, in Michigan, a N.E. county, area 750 sq.m. Sagi- 


naw Hay is on its E. border, and it is watered by the 
Saganin, Saginaw, and Kifle rivers. Surface, Even, 
and heavily wooded. Soil, fertile. cup. Bay City. Fop. 
in 1880, 30, 181. 


Ray ndere. n. [Fr.; from Portu. bailadrira, a female 


dancer.) A name originally given by the Portuguese to 
the singing and dancing girls of Ilindostan. They are of 
two kinds, — those who are employed as priestesses in the 
temples, and those who go about the country as itinerants. 
The furmer class celebrate with song and dance the fes- 
tivals of the gods; the latter are employed by the 
grandees of India to amuse and cheer them at their ban- 
quets. — See Atma, and Nauren. 


Bayard, Piexne pu TERRAIL, SEIGNEUR DR, (bai'yar, 


the Bom Chevalier sans Peur et sans “G 
— . 1 5 war sad h,” and from whom is 
erived the verbial saying, —" Brave as Bayard,” 
was n., 1476, ois ancient nnd noble French family of 
Dauphiné. He early displayed the indomitable resoln- 
tion, courage, military skill, and chivalrous generosity, 
continence, and honor, which made him the model oi 
knighthood, and caused his sovereign, Francis L, to covet 
as an honor the ceremony of being dubbed a knight b. 
his hands. As was the practice iu the 16th century wi 
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those who were designed . 
at 13 years old, was placed as a page in the house the 
Duke of Savoy, where he remained for five years. On 
the completion of his eighteenth year be entered upon 
the actnal duties of a soldier. The first battle at which 
he fought was that of Fornovo, in 1494, under the ban- 
ner of Charles VIII. Two horses were killed under him 
in that field; and he himself performed feats that 
cured him the approbation of all who beheld him. - 
eral years after this he was engaged in the Italian wars 
of Louis XII., when, on one occasion, it is said that he 
beld a bridge over the Garigliano, single-handed, agninst 
200 inrds, and enabled the main y of the French 
to make guod their retreat. In 1513 he fought at the fa- 
mous battle of the Spurs, in Picardy, where his valor mved 
the disgrace of the whole French army. In this field, 
also, fought Henry VIIL of England, then a young man, 
but commanding in person the English forces. On this 
occasion B. surrendered to an English knight, but was 
soon exchanged. In the battle of Marignano, fought 
September 13, 1615, B. displayed his usual prowess; 
and in 1522 he defended Meziéres, a frontier town of 
France, against the Count of Nassau, with a force of 
35,000 men, assisted by powerful artillery. B. was as 
conspicnous for military skill as for bravery; yet being 
unfitted for, or disdaining, the arts of the courtier, he 
was never appointed to the command of armies, or en- 
trusted with the conduct of a campaign. Nevertheless, 
in moments of danger and difficulty. he was always 
looked up to for advice. His death was of a piece with 
his heroic life. In 1524, he served under Admiral Bon- 
nivet in Italy against the Imperialists under the Con- 
stable de Bourbon, and at the passage of the Sesia re- 
ceived his mortal wound. He refused to be carried off 
the field, saying he would not then, for the first ti 
tarn his back on the enemy. Reclining at the foot ol 
a tree, he «till urged on his comrades, kissed the croes of 
his sword-hilt, and confessed himself to his esquire. The 
constable coming up was affected at the sight, and the 
noble B., with almost bis last breath, is said to have 
uttered the rebuke, “It is not me you should mourn 
for, but yourself fighting against your king and your 
country,” after which he died. His life was written by 
his “loyal serviteur,” or secretary, and has passed 
throngh many editions. 

‘ard, n. [O. Fr. bayart.) A bay horse: often, how- 
ever, applied to any horse; and especially, in the old ro- 
mances, to Rinaldo’s famous blind steed. 

‘ard, in Ohio, a post-village of Columbiana co., 60 
m. S. S. K. of Cleveland, and 12 m. S. of Alliance; pop. 89. 
Bayard Taylor. See Taror. 

Bayazid, or Bum, (baj’a-zid,) a walled city of 
Armonia cap. of a sandjak, 65 m. N. N. E. of Van, and 
32 £.8.W. of Mount Ararat. Lat. 39° W’ N.; Lon. 44° 
26 E. It stands on the declivity of a high hill, at the 
top of which js tbe citadel. Besides 3 mosques and 2 
churches, it contains the monastery of Karu Kilesea, 
celebrated for the beauty of its architecture and internal 
grandeur. Fop. about 5,000. 

Ray'berry, n. (Bot.) See MYRICA. 

Bayberry Tallow,n. A whitish wax, called also 
Myrtle waz, which covers the fruit of the Buyberry, 
Myrica cerifera, from which it is separated by means of 
boiling water. 

ty, in Michigan, the cap. of Bay co., on the right 
bank of the Saginaw River, abt. 5 m. from Saginaw Bay, 
and 78 m. N. N. E. of Lansing. It is the terminus of the 
Detroit & Bay City and the Enst Saginaw Railroads, Ite 

rosperity is derived chiefly from its large trade in 

umber, and the manuf. of salt, of which abt. 500,000 
ble. are yearly ay egg P. in 1870, 7,064; — 20,693, 

Bayed, a. [From Bay.) Having lmys, as a building. 

mavens, (ba a town of France, dep. Calvados, cap. 

an arrond., 17 m. N. N. W. of Caen. This isa very 
ancient city, with narrow and crooked streets, and a 
magnificent Gothic cathedral. In the old episcopal 
palace, now the Hotel de Ville, is preserved the ſamous 
Bayeux Tapestry. Manf. Table linen, calicoes, serges, 
hats, Kc. Pop. 10.430. 

eux Tapestry, n. (Fine Arts.) This celebrated 
roll of linen cloth or canvas, 214 feet in length and 20 
inches wide, contains, in 72 distinct compartments, 
a representation, in embroidery, of the events of the 
Norman invasion of England, from Harold's leave-taking 
of Edward the Confessor, on his departure for Nor 


mandy, to the battle of Mastin: It contains the fig- 
ures of 623 men, 202 horses, dogs, 505 animals of 
various kinds not hitherto enumerated, 37 buildings, 41 
ships and boats, and 49 trees,— in all, 1,512 figures. These 
are all executed by the needle, and are believed to have 
been the handiwork of Matilda, the queen of William 
the Conqueror, and by her presented to the Cathedra) 
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ey Bayeux. Montfaucon caused researches to be made 
that ended in the discovery of the tapestry in 1728; it 
narrowly destruction during the frenzy of the 
first French Revolution, and Napoleon I. had it con- 
veyed to Paris in 1808, where it was kept some time and 
exhibited. This piece of tapestry is exceedingly valu- 
able, both as a work of art of the period referred to, and 
as correctly representing the costume of the time, It 
has been engraved, aud several works upon the subject 
have been published. 

Bay eld, in Wisconsin, a N. co., bordering on Lake 
Superior, and including a number of islands in the 
lake. Area, abt. 1,400 sq.m, Cup. Bayfield. 

Bay’fleld, a post-village of Upper Cunada, in Huron 
co., on Lake Huron, 70 m. W. of Toronto: pop. abt. 500. 

Bay Hill, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Walworth co 

Bay Hundred, in Mo-yland, a post-office of Talbot co. 

Bay’ing, n. The barking of a dog. — Hall, 

Bay Islands, a small group in the Bay of Honduras, 
about 150 miles to the south-east of Belize, embracing 
only 25’ of Lat., and 1° 15'of Lon. The cluster was 
Se a British colony in 1850. The chief island 

Ruatan (q. v.); and the others of any consequence are 
Bonacca, Utila, Burburet, Helena, Guanaja, and Morat. 

Bayl'donite, n. (in.) A mineral that occurs in mi- 
nute mammillary concretions, with a drusy surface. 
Structure often somewhat reticulated. Lustre strong 
resinous. Color grass-green to blackish-green. Streak 
siskin to apple-green. Subtranslucent. Fracture sub- 
conchoidal, uneven. Comp. Arsenic acid 31-6, oxide of 
copper 328, oxide of lead 30-7, water 4°9 == 100, — Dana. 

Bayle, (bail’,) Pixunk. the celebrated author of the His- 
torical and Critical Dictionary, u. 1647, at Carla, France. 
He was brought up a Protestant, but having been sent, 
for the completion of his education, to the university of 
Toulouse, he there embraced the Roman Catholic faith. 
Renouncing this soon afterwards, he regaled to study at 
the great seat of Calvinism, Geneva, obtained the 
appointment of Professor of Philosophy at Sedan, and 
on the suppression of the Protestant university there 
by Louis XIV., in 1681, was chosen Professor of Philos- 
ophy and History at Rotterdam. In 1684, he began to 
publish his Nouvélles de la République des Lettres, and to 
pour forth a series of writings, all more or less tinged 
with that spirit of scepticism which evidenced itself in 
his changes of religion, and which reached its highest 
expression in his Dictionary. His intense and persever- 
ing application to study ripened in him the seeds of 
consumption, hereditary in his family. D. 1706.— Few 
writers have attained more celebrity in their own time 
than B., or have more commanded the attention of the 
learned who came after him. He confessed his universal 
Pyrrhonism, and said to Cardinal de Polignac: “I am 
Most truly a Protestant, for I protest aguinst all systems 
and sects.” 

Bay len, or Baten, a town of Spain, prov. of Jaen, at 
the foot of the Sierra Morena, 22 m. N. of Jaen. It 
commands the road leading from Castile into Andalusia, 
and derives its celebrity from the events which took 
pace in its vicinity leading to the Capitulation of Bay- 

„signed 20th July, 1808, when General Dupont, and 
about 20,000 French troops under his command, surren- 
dered to the Spaniards on condition of their being con- 
veyed to France by the Spanish government; but the 
latter stipulation was not carried into effect. The in- 
capacity of Dupont was mainly instrumental in bringing 
about this result, which inspired the Spaniards with 
confidence, and was always regarded ly Napoleon as 
the principal source of the French disasters in the Pen- 
insnla. Php. 8,614. — 

Bay lex. RI nenn, an eminent American physician, 
was B. in Conn. in 1745. After completing his profes- 
sional education in LSndon, he settled in New York. In 
1792, he was appointed professor of anatomy in Colum- 
bia College, where he acquired groat celery, D. 1801. 
His grandson, James Rosevelt ayle „an author and 

ps ofthe R. C. Church, born, J. 4814. educated 

n the Epis. Church, ordained R. C. priest 1842, made 
Archbishop of Baltimore, 1872. D. 1877. 

Bay lor, a N. county of Teras, area of 900 sq. miles. 

Baynes ville, in Va., a p.-o. of Westmoreland co. 

Bayonet, (bai’o-net,) n. (rr. baion- 
nette, so called because first made xt 4 
Bayonne, France.) ( Mil.) A short, 
pointed, broad dagger or spear, fix- 2 
ed at the end of a musket, rifle, or 3 
any similar weapon. Military in- 
structions, issued to the French 
army in 1646-7, contain the earliest 
notice of this weapon. In 1671, it 
was introduced generally into the 
French army, and called bayonet- 
d- manche. From official docu- 
ments it appears that, in 1682, the 
B. was inserted into the barrel 
of the musket. The plug-bayonet 
was used in England until 1690, 
after which date the socket-bay- 
ont was introduced. It super- 
seded the pike, and was doubtless 
taken from the sweyne’s feather, 
called also swan’s feather, invented 
during the reign of James I. This 
was a long, thin, rapier blade, 
which the musketeer, after dis- 
charging his piece, fixed into the 
muzzle. The B., as an offensive 
weapon, has been of great impor- 
tance in modern warfare; and the 
bayonet-charge, in which every na- 


Fig. 322. 
tion thinks that it excols, is one of 


SWORD-BAYOMET. 


Bayonne’, in N. Jer 
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the most terrible manœuvres of infantry troops. The 
sword-bayonet is a more modern invention, and, when 
detached from the gun, can be used ns a Weapon by 
itself. With respect to its different parts, the 
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oration of salt-water on the shore, or on the margin of 
sult marshes, and of a much stronger quality than that 
of the domestic crystals. 


e is Bay’s Bottom, in Ohio, a post-office of Gallia co. 


shown at 1; 2is the Ailt; the guard and ring are marked | Bay Shore, in New Fork, a village of Long Island, 1 
m. from Fire Island Bay: 
Bay Side, in Mu York, a post-office of Queen's co. 
Bay Springs, io Mississippi, a dist. of Tishomingo co, 
Bay State, n. A title popularly given to the State of 
ussachusetts, 


3; 4 is the spring which secures the sword to the rifle 
or musket; and the scabbard of the weapon is shown 
at 5. The first victory secured by a charge of the B. 
was that of Landen in 1693. 

(Mach.) A pin which plays in and out of holes made 
to receive it, aud which thus serves to enguge or disen- 
Bage parts of the machinery. — Nicholson. 

Bayonet, v.a. To stab or prod with a bayonet. — To 
drive before or compel by the bayonet; as, “ To bayonet 
us into submission.” — Burke. 

Bayonne, (baryon y) a strongly fortified seaport of 
France, dep. + Pyrénées, cap. of an arrond. at the 
confluence of the Neve with the Adour, and 68 W.N.W. 
of Pau. Lat. 43° 2% 29” N.; Lon. 1° 28’ 33” W. B. 
is a first-class fortress; the citadel, one of the finest 
works of Vauban, commands the town and harbor; and, 
recently, the fortifications have been still further aug- 
mented and strengthened. It is a well-built town, with 
superb quays and promenades, A mint is established 
here. — Manf. Chocolate, liqueurs, glass, sugar, &c. 
There are also extensive yards for the building of ships 
of war and merchant-vessela. The hams of B. have 
long enjoyed a high celebrity. It is the seat of an ex- 
tensive contraband trade with Spain, The military 
weapon called the bayonet takes its name from this 
city, where it is said to have been first invented and 
brought into use during the siege of 1523. Though 
often besieged, B. has never been taken; and hence fs 
motto, “ Nunquam Polluta,.” It was invested by the 
British, 24th Feb., 1814; who sustained considerable loss 
from a sortie made by the garrison. Pop. 27,512. 


BAYONNE CONFERENCE, a conference was held at B. in June, 


1565, between Charles IX. of France, the queen-mother, 
Catherine de Medicis, Elizabeth Queen of Spain, and the 
Duke of Alva, envoy of Philip II., to arrange plans for 
the repression of the Huguenots. It is generally be- 
lieved that the massacre of St, Bartholomew's Day (g. v.) 
was determined upon at this meeting. 

Bayonne, (TREATY OF,) a treaty of peace agreed to, 4th 
May, 1808, and signed on the next day, between Napoleon 
I. and Charles IV. King of Spain. The latter resigned 
his kingdom, and Napoleon 1. engaged to maintain its 
integrity, and tu preserve the Roman Catholic religion. 
His son Ferdinand VII. confirmed the cession, 10th May. 

„a twp. of Hudson co. ip. 3,384. 

Bay ou, (bi’00,) n. [Fr. u, a gut, or long and narrow 

place.) A stream which is the outlet of a swamp near 

the sea. Applied in Louisiana, and neighboring States, 

Y the creeks in the lowlands lying on the Gulf of 
exico, 


Bay’ou Barbary, in Louisiana, a post-office of Liv- 


iugston parish. 


Bay’ou Chicot, in Louisiana, a post-office of St. Lan- 


dry parish, 


Bay’ou Chicot, in Louisiana, a village of Calcasien 0 


par., about 75 m. N. W. of Baton Rouge. 

Bayou Chitto, in Louinana and Mississippi. See 
Cuitto Bayou. 

Bayou. Goula, in Louisiana, a post-office of Iberville 
parish, 

Bayou Sara, in Louisiana, a prosperous village of 
W. Feliciana par., on the Mississippi, 1t5 m. fron New 
Orleans. Here are shipped the cotton and grain pro- 
duce of the adjacent country. During the Civil War, 
this 1 was almost entirely destroyed by a Union 
squadron under Admiral Porter, which, on passing up 
the river, was fired upon by guerillas, 

Bayou State, n. A term frequently applied to the 
State of Mississippi. 

Bay’ou Teche, (taish,) in Louisiana. An expedition 
was directed against Brashear City on this bayou during 
the Civil War, 15th Jan., 1863, when the Confederate 
gunboat Cotton“ was destroyed Ly the Union forces, 
and their land batteries silenced, 

Bay’ou Tunica, in Louisiana, a post-office of W. Fe- 
liciana parish. 

Bay Place, in Arkansas, a village of Poinsett co. 

Bay poor, |Vaypooru,) a seaport town of Hindostan, 
prov. Malabar, 7 m. S. of Calicut. Lat. 11° 10’ N., Lon. 
75° 52 E. 

Bay port, in Florida. a village, and cap. of Hernando 
co., seated on the Gulf of Mexico, 170 m. S.S. E. of Talla- 
has-ee. 

Bay’port, in Wisconsin, a township of Ashland co., on 
Lake Superior. 

Bay Ridge, in New Fork, a post-office of Kings co. 

Bay River, in North Carolina, a P. O. of Craven co. 

Bay’-rum, Semirus MyrcIÆ, n. A spirit obtained by 
distilling the leaves of Myrcia acris. 


Bay’reuth, a city of Bavaria, cap. of circ. Upper Fran- 


conia, on the Red-Maine, 26 m. E. of Bamberg. Lat. 49° 
57 N.; Lon. 11° 40 E. It is a fine and well-built, but, 
of late years, a somewhat dull place. About 2 m. to the 
E. is the Hermitage, with its gardens, terraces, and park, 
formerly the residence of the celebrated Margravine of 
B., sister of Frederick the Great, and authoress of the 
well-known Memoirs. Manf. Porcelain, pipe-heads, lin- 
ens, cottons, &c. Pop. 20.053. — B. formerly constituted 
the cap. of an independent principality— the Margraviate 
of Bayreuth, which on the death of the last Mu. ve, in 
1791, became merged into Prussia. In 1810, Napoleon 
I. transferred B. to Bavaria, in whose possession it re- 
mains. Wagner erected an opera house, and estab- 
lished in 1878 a great musical school at B. 

Bays, Bayze,n. See BAIZE. 

Bay’-salt, ».(Com.) Asalt obtained by a natural evap- 


Bay town, in Minnesota, a township and village of 
Washington co., on Lake St. Croix, 16 m. E.N.E. of St. 
Paul, and 4 from Stillwater. 

Bay’-tree, n. (Bot.) The Laurus nobilis. an evergreen 
of S. Europe and N. Africa, a wreath from which has 
been from time immemorial the symbolical crown of 
poets and warriors. The word rendered “ bay-tree” in 
Psa. xxxvii. 35, seems to mean simply a native tree, 
green and vigorous, 

Bay View, in Maryland, a post-office of Cecil co. 

Bay View, iu Iii, a P. O. of Northampton co, 

Bay Ville, in Illinois, a village of Pike co., 5 m. N.E. 
ot the Mississippi. 

Bay’-win’dow, n. (Arch.) A window which projects 
outward, so us to form a kind of bay or recess within an 
apartment. It may project 
outwards from the wall either 
in a rectangular, polygonal, or = 
semi-circular form, which lat- 
ter has often been incorrectly 
termed a brae-window, Win- 
dows of this kind are very 
common in the perpendicular 
style. Fine examples of them 
may be seen. 

Bay’-yarn. The same as wool- 
Jen yarn. — Chambers. 

Ba'za, u town of Spain, prov. of 
Granada, 54 m. E. by N. of that 
city. Lat. 37° 30’ N.; Lon, 2° 
50’ W. The inhabitants are en- 
tirely dependent on agricul- 
ture. It was taken from the Moors, after a long siege, 
in 1489. Pup. 8,002. 


Fig. 323. — BAY-WINDOW. 
(From Haddon Hall, Eng.) 


Bazaar, Bazar, (ba-zar’,) n. [Pers. bdedr, market.] 


(Sometimes called BezestEEN.) An exchange; a market- 
place; a place where goods are exposed to sale.— B. is a 
term originally derived from the Arabic, and literally 
signifies the sale or exchange of goods. Among the 
Turks and Persians it is exclusively applied to a market- 
place, whether open or covered, where goods are sold, 
and where merchants meet for the transaction of busi- 
ness. The bazaar of Tauris (or Tabriz) in Persia is the 
most extensive in the world, and that of Khan Khalil, 
at Cairo, which occupies the site of the tombs of the 
caliphs, contains some valuable records. It was built in 
1292. The B. at Ispahan is, perhaps, the most magnifi- 
cent one in the East. Adrianople and Constantinople 
have each large bazaars. The last-mentioned was built 
in 1462.—The name has of late years been adopted in 
many European and American cities, and is applied to 
places for the sale of fancy goods, &c. 


Bazaine’, François ACHILLE, a marshal of France, B. 


1811, enlisted asa private in 1831, became general of 
division in 1855, took a command in the French army 
occupying Mexico in 1862, succeeded Forey as com- 
mander-in-chief in 1863, and was made a marshal in 
1564. He married a rich Mexican lady, whose family 
sided with Juarez,and while persuading Maximilian to 
isane rigorous decrees against the Juarists, he was en- 
gaged with them in secret plottings, in pursuance of 
rsonal ambitious schemes. In Feb., 1867, he abandoned 
aximilian and embarked at Vera Cruz with his forces, 
Though violently censured in France, he soon became 
commander-in-chief of the imperial guard at Paris On 
the ontbreak of the Franco-German war in 1870, he was 
placed in command of the 3d corps. On Aug. “th he 
tovk the command of the main French armies collected 
round Metz, and on Oct. 27th he surrendered to Fred- 
erick Charles with his entire force of 173,000 men, who 
became prisoners of war. After the signature of the 
preliminary treaty of peace, B., the object of general 
execration, took refuge at Geneva. Returning to Paris 
in 1872, he was brought before a council of war, presided 
over by the Due d' Aumalu, and, Dec. 10, 1873, condemned 
to death “ fur having, while at the head of an army in the 
open country, signed a capitulation without having 
done all that duty and honor required from a com- 
mander, and for having delivered up to the enemy the 
fortress of Metz without having exhausted all the means 
of defending it.” Marshal MacMahon commuted the 
penalty to 2u years’ confinement. In 1874, B. escaped 
from his prison in the Isle of St. Marguerita, and finally 
took refuge in Spain, where he was still living in 1881. 
Ba’zalgette, Josepa WILLIAM, a distinguished English 
engineer, B. 1519, executed the main drainage works of 
London, and constructor of the Thames embankment. 
Ba/zaa, an old town of France, dep. Gironde, cap. of an 
arroud., on a rock, 33 m. 8.8.K. of Bordeaux, was for a 
long time the residence of the dukes of Gascony. P. 5,721. 
Bazet’ta, in Ohio, a post-township of Trumbull co. 
Bazoche, or Basoons, (ba-zosh’,) n. ( Hist.) The ety- 
mology of this French term is rather doubtful, but 
most writers agree in considering itasa burlesque trane- 
lation of the Latin word basilica, a royal palace. When 
jastice was administered in the royal palace of the French 
kings, the judges, advocates, procurators, and others 
who were connected with this department, were termed 
clercs de la baarche. Afterwards, when the administra- 
tion of justice became a separate department, a distinc- 
tion was made between those noblemen who formed the 
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royal train. and were called courtiers, and those con- 
nected with the court of justice, who were called Clercs 
de la Bazoche, or Basochians. But as the term bazoche 
implied the having a king, a mock one was appointed, 
who had his officers of state, court, and other parapher- 
nalia of royalty. In the beginning of the l4th century, 
Philippe le Bel conferred on this community certain im- 
portant ‘privileges: Henry III. suppressed the title of 
king, and conferred the rights and privileges attached 
to that office on the chancellor. Still the bazoche con- 
tinned to exist as a body, and retained its pomp and its 
forms. It met twice a week, and heard and decided all 
processes and debates that arose among the clerks. At 
public festivals the Basochians took a prominent place ; 
and at the carnival they united themselves to the prince 
of fools, and took part in the acting of low farces and 
mysteries. In their turn they acted a kind of satirical 
morality, in which they took great liberties in railing at 
the vices of the age, and in insulting the favorites of 
fortune. This naturally produced a great outcry against 
them, and at length, in 1540, they were entirely sup- 
ressed. 


p . 
Bdellia, (del’le-ah,) u. [Gr. bdallo, to suck. ] (Zoöl.) A 
en. of animals, class Annelida, and fam. Hirudinide, or 
leeches. They are found in the fresh waters of Egypt, 
and a species was known to Herodotus, who asserted 
that it was found parasitic upon the crocodile. 

Bdellium, n. (Chem.) A kind cf gum-resin, the pro- 
duce of an unknown plant. It is solid, brittle, ofa deep 
brown color, of an acrid and bitter taste, and sweet 
odor. It was much vaunted by the ancients, but is now 
little used. The resin consists of CyHg,05. The gum 
consists of resin 69, gum 92, mucilage 30-6, vol. vil 1-2. 
Sve BALSAMODENDRON. 

Bdellometer, (del-lém'e-ter,)n. Gr. bdella, leech, and 
metron, measure.) (Med.) A cupping-glass, to which are 
attached a scarificator and an exhausting syringe. It 
is used as a substitute for the leech. — Dunglison. 

Be, v. i. [A. 8. bem; Gael. bed, living, alive; W. bu, a 
being: Gr. bios, life; Sansk. bhu.) To exist; to have 
actual existence. 

To be, contents his natural desire; 
He asks no angel's wing, nor seraph's fire.” — Pope. 

—To have sensations; to be made to be; to become; to 
remain, (Used as an auxiliary.) 

De what thou hop'st to be, or what thou art." — Shaks. 

To let be, to not meddle with, to leave intact or un- 
touched; to let alone. — “ Let be, said he, my prey.“ 
Dryden. 

Be, a prefix much used in composition, and often con- 
veying intensive power; as, becharm, bedeck. — Wor- 
cester, 

Beach, n. [Probably from Icel. bakki, a bank.] (Geol.) 
A shelving tract of sand or shingle washed by the sea 
or a fresh-water lake, interspersed between the water 
and the land on which vegetation grows. The sea-beach 
is the space between low and high water mark, particu- 
larly that part of it which is washed by the waves; and 
the beach api lake lies between the highest and lowest 
water-marks of its ordinary level. — Raised beaches are 
banks of sand and shingle, with shells, found following 
the bays and recesses of the coast, ut various heights 
above the existing beach or sea-margin. These give 
evidence of either elevation of the lund, or depression 
of the ocean, and point to times when sea and land 
stood at these successive levels. 

—v. a. To run or drive upon a beach; used generally in 
the sense of a ship, to avoid sinking. 

Beach’-comber, n. A word used in the U. States to 
signify a long wave, or roller of the ocean, that combs 
over a beach. 

Beach Creek, in Pennsylvania, a township of Clinton 
co.; pop. about 850. 

Benched, (bétcht,) a. Exposed to the waves; stranded ; 
driven or placed ow a beach; as, “the ship is beached.” 

—Having a beach; possessing a beach for a border. 


“Timon hath made his everlasting mansion 
Upon the beached verge of the salt flood“ — Shaks. 


Bench len. n. (Zl) See SaAnp-FLBA. 
Beach Haven, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Lu- 
zerue co., on the N. branch of the Susquehanna River, 


27 m. E.N.E. of Danville. 
Beach Pond, iu Pennsylvania, a post-office of Wayne 
county. 


Beach Ridge, in New Fork, a post-office of Niagara co. 

Beach'ville, in Upper Canada, a post- village of Oxford 
co., 22 m. N.E. of London. 

Beach’y, a. Having a beach or beaches. 


The beachy girdle of the ocean 
Too wide for Neptune's hips.” — Saks. 


Beach’y Head, a bold promontory on the 8. coast of 
England, co. of Sussex, 3 m. S. S. W. of Eastbourne. Lat. 
60° 44/ 24” N.; Lon. 0% 13’ E. It is formed of chalky 
white cliffs, that project perpendicularly over the 
beach to the height of 564 feet. A light-house of the 
first class was erected, in 1828, on the summit of the 
cliff to the W. of the head, 285 feet above sea-level, and 
caverns have been cut in the cliffs, between the Head 
and Cuckmore Haven, in the view of affording places 
of refuge to mariners wrecked on this dangerous coast. 

Beacon, (békn,) n. [A. S. beacen; W. pigwn, from 
pig, a pike.) A signal-fire; a bale-fire; a light placed 
on an eminence to xnuounce the approach of an enemy, 
and arouse up the country. 

“No flaming beacons cast thelr blaze afar, 
The dreadful signal of invasive war. — Gay. 

—Beacon-fires are of great antiquity, being referred to in 
Scripture (Jerem. vi. 1), and were used by the Greeks and 
Romans. The intelligence of the capture of Troy is 
represented by Æschy lus as having been conveyed to the 
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Peloponnesus by signals of this kind. In England, the 
beacons were formerly piles of fagot-wood, but after- 
wards poles were erected, to which iron pots were nt- 
tached. filled with pitch and other combustibles. In- 
telligence was quickly conveyed in this manner: and 
the beacons on the border between England and Scot- 
land were always curefully watched. These iron bea- 
cons were often erected on church-towers, and one is 
still to be seen on the tower of the parish church of 
Hadley, near London. 

(Mur.) An erection placed at the entrance of a bar, 
river, or harbor, to indicate dangerous nuvigution, as 
sunken rocks, sand bunks, &c. It is generally in the 
form of a pole secured by chains to the rock on which it 
is placed, with a large ball formed of iron hoops at the 
top. Vessels anchored in certain places, exhibiting lights 
at night, are called floating-beacons or floating-liyhts. — 
See LIGHT-HOUSE. 

A term used in some parts of England to denote a high 
hill. — Anything which gives notice of danger; as, 
“ The beacon of the wise.” — Shaks. 

—v.a. To afford light, as a beacon ; to light up. 

Ben con, in Jwa, a post-office of Mahaska co. 

Bea‘conage, n. Fees or dues paid for the use and 
Maintenance of a beacon. 

Bea‘con Falls, in Connecticut, a post- office of New 


Haven co. 
Bea‘con-fire, n. A signal-fire. See BEACON. 


Bea eon Hill, in New York, a summit of the High- 


lands, in Dutchess co., 1,476 ft. above sea-level. 

Bea’conless, a. Without a beacon. 

Bea’consfield, a town of England, co. of Bucks, 24 m. 
W. by N. of London. In the churchyard here lie the re- 
mains of Edmund Burke and Edmund Waller. P.ab. 2000, 

Beaconsfield, Lord. See DISRAELI, p. 784. 

Bead, (bé/e,) n. [From A. S. bead, gebed, a prayer.) A 
little perforated ball of glass, ivory, or other substance, 
worn by women in necklaces, head-iresses, &c. ; and used 
also in the ornamentation of purses, slippers, and a 
variety of fancy articles. — Beads strung on a thread 
(the French chapelet), are used among Roman Catholics 
for reciting the prayers forming the devotion called the 
Rosary, q. v. 

era The manufacture of beads is carried on princi- 
pa ly in the smail island of Murano, near Venice, and at 

irminghum, England. Glass tubes, of different colors, 
are first drawn out to various sizes; they are then 
chipped into small cylindrical pieces, which are put into 
a mixture of sand and charcoal, aud stirred about until 
the holes in them are filled; they are then placed in a 
pan heated to a dull redness, and stirred about till they 
assume n rounded form from their edges becoming par- 
tially melted. When cool, the sand and charcoal, which 
have prevented thein from collapsing, is cleared out. 
Bugle-beads are simply cylinders of glass 4 or 5 times 
their diameter in length, which are cut from a long 
tube, and used without any further preparation. Beads 
are also made of various hard seede by drilling a hole 
through their centre. They are also turned from coral, 
ivory, bone, amber, and hard woods. Beads of all kinds 
are much used as articles of commerce in trading with 
savage nations, by whom they are much sought after 
for purposes of ornament. They were anciently much 
used as ornaments, and are, at least, as old as the 
Egyptians. 

—A small pip or piece of metal on a fowling-piece or other 
fire-arm, whereby to take aim; hence the expression 
“to draw a bead,” — i. e. take aim. 

(Arch.) A moulding of a circular section, stuck on the 
edge of a piece of stuff, by n plane of the same name. B. 
are of two kinds, one of which is flush with the surface, 
and the other raised; the former is called a quick-bead, 
and the latter a cock-bead.— Bead and Butt work is a 
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Fig. 324. — BEAD AND BUTT WORK. 


piece of framing having the panels flush with the fram- 

ng, and stuck or run upon the two edges, which have 

the grain of the wood in their direction. 

(Chem.) A bubble rising to the surface of spirituous 
liquors : — formerly the word. nsed in the plural, was 
applied to glass globules numbered according to their 
specific gravities, and serving for trying the strength of 
spirituous liquors. — Ogilme. 

Dv. a. To decorate or distinguish with beads. 

Bead’-house, n. See BEDE-HOUSE. 

Beadle, (Cd.) n. (A. S. bydel, from the root of bid; 
beodan.] A messenger or crier of a court, who bids. 
orders, or cites persons to appear and answer before it. 

A petty officer in a university. — See BEDEL. 

—An inferior functionary, employed in church and paro- 
chial duties; as, the maintenance of order during divine 
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worship, the punishment of petty offenders in the parish 
stocks, &c. 

“ Thou rascal beadle hold thy bloody hand.” — Shaks. 
Bea‘dleship, n. The office or function of a beadle. 
Bead’-proof, a. A term applied to spirituous and 

alcoholic liquors of such a degree of proof, that, when 
shaken, a series of beads or bubbles will remain for 
some time on the surface, 

Bead’-roll,n. Among Roman Catholics, a list or cata- 
logue of persons to be prayed for, and numbered on the 
beads of a chaplet. (o.) 

Beads man. BED:SMAN, n. A man employed in pray- 
ing; generally in praying for another. 

For I will be thy beadsman, Valentine. —Shaks. 
Bead’-tool,n. A cutting tool used in turning, 40. 

barlos an edge curved so as to make beads or beading. 
Ogilvie. ' 

Bend -tree. n. The Melia azedarach. See MELIACES. 

Beagle, (béyl,) n. [Probably from Celt. beag or bige; W. 
bach, little: Ir. pig; O. Eng. begele.| (Sports.) A small 

hound or hunting-dog formerly much used in coursing 

bares, and more remarkable tor perseverance than speed, 

Blaine, in the Encyclopædia of Rural Sports, says: There 

are even now several varieties of beagles, but formerly 

there appear to have been several more, from the deep- 
flewed diminutive type of the old southern hound, to the 
fleet and elegant fuxhound beagle; to which may be 
added the pigmy breed called lapdog beagles. Beagles 
were formerly distinguished by the rough and the smooth, 

The rough wire-haired or terrier beagle is now seldom 

met with, though it was a hardy and altogether a vermin- 


Fig. 325.— BEAGLE. 


loving breed, and very strongly formed. The North- 
country B. is a nimble and vigorous hound; he pursues 
the hare with impetuosity, giving her no time to double; 
and should the scent lie high, he will with ease run down 


two brace before noon.” 

Beak, u. [u. bek; A. S. pic, from the root pik, a point; 
Fr. bec; It. becco; Gr. bikos.) (Zdil.) The bill of a bird. 
See BILL. 

(Bot.) A hard, short point. like the beak of a bird. 

(Naut.) Beak, or Beak-head, a small platform at the 
fore-part of the upper deck of a ship, generally placed 
at the same height from the deck as the port-sills. — In 
the ancient galleys, a B. was a painted piece of wood, 
strongly ironed and fastened to the prow (see Fig. 326), 
for piercing xn enemy’s vessel. 

(Farriery.) A little shoe, at the toe, about an inch 
long. turned up and fastened in upon the fore-part of the 
hoof. — Johnson. 

(Arch.) A little pendent fillet, left on the edge of the 
larmier, which forms a canal behind, for preventing the 
water from running down the lower end of the cornice. 
The Beak-head Moulding is a moulding frequent in Nor- 
man architecture, consisting of ornaments of a peculiar 
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Fig. 326. — BEAK-HEAD MOULDING, 


character, placed at regular intervals on a single mould- 
ing. The ornaments may be described as grotesque heads, 
some apparently of animals, and some approaching the 
human form, but all invariably terminating in a pointed 
mouth, and rarely similar in the sume moulding. 
—Anything ending in a point like u beak, pike, or peak; 
as the spout of a drinking-vessel, a neck of land, &c. 
—In England, a vulgarism used to signify a police-magis- 
trate; as, A Beckett, the beak.” — Thuckeray. 
Beak, v.a. (Sports.) To take hold with the beak, in 
cock fighting. — Wright: 
Benk ed, (ext, ) a. Having a beak ; ending ina point like 
a beak. 


„And question'd every gust of rugged winds, 
That blows from off each beaked promontory.”—Milton, 


(Zoöl.) Rostrate; furnished with a process like a beak. 
Having a long beak-like mouth, like some insects. 
(Her.) The same as ARMED, q. v. 

Beak er, n. [Ger. becher, from biegen, to curve, to in- 
fleet; Scots. bicker.] A large drinking-cup or glass; so 
named from formerly having a spout in the form of @ 
bird’s beak. 

* And into pikes and musketeers 
Stampt beakers, cups and porringers."—Hudibras, 

Beah’-head, n. (Naut.) See BEAK. 

Beak’-iron, n. A bickern; an iron tool ending in a 
point, used by blacksmiths. — Ash. 

Beal, n. [A. S. byle; It. bolla.) (Med.) A pimple, pus- 
tule, or other small inflammatory eruption. 
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Beal, v.i. To ripen matter; to gather or come tò a 
head, as an eruption. 

Benle, Lionet, M.D, F.R.S., a distinguished English 
physician and author, B. 1828, professor of Physiology 
and Anatomy in King’s College, London, editor of The 
Archives of Medicine, and the author of The Microscope 
tn tts Application to Practical Medicine, The Anatomy of 
the Liver, The Anatomy of Man, &c., 40. 

Beale, in Pennsylrania,a twp. of Juniata co.; pop. 1,039. 

Beale'ton, in Virginia, a post-village of Fauquier co., 
20 m. S. W of Manassas Junction. 

Bealls“ville, in Maryland, a P. O. of Montgomery co. 

Beallsville, (bee ru,) in Okio, a post-village of Mon- 
roe co., 110 m. E. of Columbus. 

Bealls’ville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Wash- 
ington co., 28 m 8. of Pittsburg. 

Beal’s Bar, in California, « village of Sacramento co., 
about 20 m. E. N. E. of Sacramento city. 

Beals'ville, in Arkansas, a village of Desha co. 

Beam, u. [A. S. beam, a beam, a tree; Ger. baum; Du. 
boom.j (Arch.) A long and large piece of timber, into 
which the fect of the principal ratters, king-posts, &c. are 
framed; intended also to tie the Walls of the building 
together; contra-distinguished from those used in the 
floors, which are called girders, and those which are 
used to support the fronts of houses, which are called 
breast-summers, 

(Naut.) The beams of a ship are strong thick pieces 
of timber, stretching across the ship from side to side to 
support the decks and retain the sides together. The 
main-beam is next the main-mast. The greatest beam 
of all is called the mid-ship beam. When a ship in- 
clines so much to one side that her beams approach toa 
vertical position, she is said to be on her beam-ends, In 
the measurement of a ship, the term beam is used to 
signify breadth at the wales. (See Tovnace )— In naval 
affiirs, “on the starboard beam ” signifies any point out 
at sea which, viewed from the stern, is at a right angle 
with the keel, and upon the starboard or right side of 
the ship. In like manner, “on the larboard-beam ” sig- 
nifies on the larboard, port, or left side; on the“ weather- 
beam ” signifies that side of the vessel which is towards 
the wind. 

—The shank or oblong part of an anchor. (See Fig. 121.) 

(Agric.) The main part of a plough, to which the 
handles, colter, &c. are secured, and to the end of which 
are attached the oxen or horses that draw it. 

(Mech.) A cylinder of wood, making part of a loom, 
on which weavers wind the warp before weaving; also, 
the cylinder on which the cloth is roiled, as it is woven; 
one being called the fure-beam, the other the back-beam. 
Webster. 

(Steam Enq.) The main lever of asteam-engine, which, 
through the piston-rod at the end and the connecting 
rod at the other, communicates motion from the piston 
to the crank, by turuing upon a centre. 

A collection of parallel rays emitted from the sun or 

other luminous body.— Webster. 

The evening beam that smiles the clonds 
And tints to-morrow with prophetic ray.” 

—Figuratively, that which illumes; as a beam from the 
sun. 

Aux large piece of timber or metal, more long than 
thick in proportion, — The part of a balance which sus- 
tains the scales, (A, C, B, Fig. 268.) 

ue horn of a stag, which bears the antlers, royal, and 
top. Buchanan. 

„And taught the woods to echo to the stream 
Mis dreadful challeuge aud his clashing beam."—Denham. 

—The pole of a carriage or chariot, dividing the horses 
frum each other. 

**Juturna heard, and seized with mortal fear, 

Forc'd from the beum her brother s charivteer."— Dryden, 

Beam, a. To send forth, as beams; to emit, — followed 
usually by forth. 

o. a. To emit beams or rays of light; to shine. 

Norah hath a beaming eve, 
But no one knows on whom it beameth."—Moore. 


Beam’-bird, n. (Zoöl) See FLY-CATCHER. 

Beam’'-compass, n. Sve C pass. 

Beamed, (l.) a. [From beum, the horn of a stag.) 
Having all its antlers put forth, as the head of a stag. 
Beam’-engine, n. A steam-engine which communi- 
cates motion by the top of the piston-rod, being con- 
nected with a beam or lever moving on a central pivot, 
the other end of the beam being in similar connection 
with the crank of the driving-wheel. In the direct-ac- 
tion engine no beam is used, the piston workiug the 

erank. 

Beam'-feather, n. A long feather in the wing of a 
hawk — Bonth. 

Beam -filling, n. (Arch.) The building of masonry, 
or brick-work, from the level of the under edges of the 
beams to that of their upper edges. B. F. occurs either 
between joists, or floor-beams, or in filling up the tri- 
angular space between the top of the wall-plate of the 
roof and the lower edges of the rafters, or even to the 
under surfaces of the boarding or lath, for slates, tiles, 
or thatching. 

(Nant.) The portion of a cargo which is stored be- 
tween the beams. 

Beam fal, a. That emits beams; bright; radiant, 

Beam ing. p.a. Bright; resplendent. 

Beam less, a. Giving forth no beams or rays of light. 
enm let, n. A small ray or beam of light. 
eam s'ville, in Ohio, a post-village of Darke co., 98 
m. W. of Columbus. 

Beams ville, in Upper Cinada, a post-village of Lin- 
coln co., 22 m. E.S.B. of Hamilton ; pop. abt. 630, 

Beam -tree, n. (Bot.) The Pyrusaria. See PYRUS. 
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Beam’y, a. Radiant: shining; emitting beams or rays. 
* All-seeing sun! 
Hide. hide in shameful nigut thy beamy head. — Smith. 

—Resembling ə beum in size and weight. 

“ His double-biting axe and beamy spear." Dryden. 

—Having horns or antlers. 

Bean, n. [A.8. bean; W. ffuen, a single bean, from 
ffa, that which is enveloped or covered, as beans. 
(Agric.) A well-known vegetable, largely cultivated 
both in field and garden, as a highly nutritious aliment 
for man, and a food fur horses. All the varieties are 
wholesome and nutritive, but the two species the most 
generally in use as aliment are the Vicia or Fuba vulga- 
ris, called also coffee bean and Windsor bean, and the 
Phaseolus vulgaris, known under the names of French 
bean, haricot, pole-bean, Kidney-bean, and string-bean. 
Their scientific characters will be described under the 
names of the genera Vicia and PuasEOLUs. We here con- 
sider them only in an agricultural point of view. — The 
Fuba vulgaris, or common bean, of which there are sev- 
eral varieties, bears u pod containing several oblong 
rounded seeds, which are used in the soft young state 
for the table, and in the hard dry state for domestic ani- 
mals chiefly, either whole or ground into meal. In some 
places, bean-meal is mixed with other meal in making 
course bread; or the beans are boiled into a mess with 
fat meat, in which state they are very palatable and nu- 
tritious, The most common varieties of garden-beans 
are the Windsor, the Toker, the long-pod, and the Ma- 
zagan, all productive and palatable. In the field the 
tick-bean, the common horse-bean, and the small Dutch 
or Ileligoland bean, are preferred, being bardy as well 
as productive. The long pod is usually sown in the 
field, the Mazagan and broad Windsor bean seldom. — 
There is no plant in which the transformation of the 
cotyledons into secd-leaves is more readily traced than 
in the bean. If u bean is planted in moist earth, or 
soaked in water, in a moderate temperature, the cotyle- 
dons will swell and svon burst the skin which envelops 
them, separating into two lobes, which open like the 
shells of an oyster. In the part which forms the joint 
an oblong body will appear, which is the embryo stem 
of the plaut., This increases rapidly iu the earth, and 
pushes a root downwards, und a stem upwards, which 
latter carries the lobes with it till they rise above the 
ground, when they expand, and are transformed into 
secd-leaves. As soon as the seed swells by imbibing 
moisture, the oxygen, which is always present in the 
atmosphere and in water, acts upon tho farinaceous sub- 
stance in the seed, and takes u portion of carbon from 
it, producing carbonic ucid, which is absorbed by the 
surrounding plants, or flies off in the state of gas; by this 
loss the remaining substance becomes a mild fluid 
emulsion, analogous to the milk of arimals, which, 
being taken up by the minute versels of the radicle, 
nourishes and increases them. In proportion as the 
farina in the lobes is gradually exhausted, new vessels 
appear through the substance of the lobes, conveying the 
newly formed juice from every part of them into the root 
and stem, and, at last, the cotyledons are transformed 
into seed-leaves. The fibres of the roots are by this time 
completely formed, and their extremities, called spongi- 
oles, from their appearance when closely examined, have 
acquired the power of absorbing nourishment from the 
soil. The stem is then considerably advanced in growth, 
having put forth new leaves of a different form from the 
secd-leaves ; these last, having now performed their part, 
wither and soon fall off; if they are removed betiere this 
period, the plant, having lost its nurse, languishes and 
dic The bean at this stage of its growth requires par- 

lar attention. If the soil is rich and well prepared. 
it will grow rapidly and luxuriantly, and be soon out of 
reach of insects or weeds, and capable of resisting the 
varying influences of the atmosphere; but if the soil is 
poor and parched, and the supply of nutritive juices is 
scanty, the plant will soon show weakness and disease, 
and the only way to prevent u total failure of the crop, 
is to supply by art the deficiency of nature. In very 
poor soils, manure may be applied in a liquid state, or as 
a top-dressing; inthose which are not exhausted, tillage 
alone will enable the roots to spread, and give them a 
wider range to seek their food in, The soil best adapted 
for beans is a rich strong loam, such as produces good 
wheat. In such a soil the produce is sometimes fifty or 
sixty bushels per acre, butan average crop, on moderate 
land, is about half that quanti On very rich land, 
beans have produced extraordinary crops, by being sown 
broadcast and very thick, the stems being drawn up to a 
great height in favorable seasons. When the beans 
have pushed their stems, and the proper leaves appear 
above the seed leaves, the intervals shonld be caretully 
hoed. The diseases to which beans are subject are, the 
mildew, which is a minute fungus that grows on the 
stems of leaves, and is caused by cold fogs and frequent 
sudden variations of weather; and the black dolphin, an 
insect of the aphis tribe, which appears first in the form 
of a honey-dew on the tops of the plants. For the mil- 
dew no remedy or preventative has yet been found. 
Whenever it has attacked the plants generally, betore 
the pods are filled, the best method is to cut down the 
crop in its green state; and if it cannot be consumed in 
the farm-yard, to plough it into the ground, where it 
will decay rapidly, and bean excellent mannring for the 
succeeding crop of wheat. IH allowed to stand, the crop 
will not only be unproductive, but the weeds will intest 
the ground, and spoil the wheat-crop by their seeds and 
roots, Which will remain in the soil. Whenever the 
tops of the beans begin to be moist and clammy to the 
touch, it is the forerunner of the aphis. They should then 
be immediately cut off, and this, it done in time, may 
gave the crop trum the ravages of the insects; but the 
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most effectual way to prevent any disease from attackin 

the plants iu their growth, is to have the ground in gou 

heart, and well tilled. The principal use of beans is to 
feed horses, for which purpose they are admirably 
adapted, and far more nourishing than oats. They 
should be bruised or split in a mill, and given to horses 
mixed with hay and straw cut iuto chaff; this will en- 
sure proper mastication and prevent that thickening of 
the wind, as it is called, caused by indigestion, which 
makes beans alone not so well adapted for the food of hunt- 
ers and race-horses. Great quantities of beans are con- 
sumed in fattening hogs, to whom they are given whole 
at first, und afterwards ground into meal. Bacon bogs 
may be fattened entirely on beans and bean-meal; butas 
this food makes the flesh very firm, it is not so well adapted 
for delicate porkers Bean- meul given to oxen soon makes 
them fat, and the meat is far better than when oil-cake 
is used for that purpose; mixed with water and given 
as a drink to cows, it greatly increases their milk. A 
small quantity of beans is generally mixed with new 
wheat when ground to flour; the millers pretend that 
soft wheat will not grind well without beans, und they 
generally contrive that there sball be no deficiency in 
the necessary proportion. Thus a quantity of beans is 
converted into what is considered as wheaten flour.— 
The Phaseole vulyaris or French bean is universally 
cultivated, not ouly for the mature fruit, but for its ten- 
der and succulent pod, being one of the most esteemed 
vegetables for the table. The varieties are innumerable, 
differing slightly in their qualities; they may Le divided 
into two distinct kinds, the dwarf and climbing; the 
former are the earlier, the latter the more productive. 
French beans are much less hardy than the common 
beans; a very slight degree of frost will destroy them 
entirely. The early sorts ure therefore sown in sheltered 
situations, and occasionally protected by glass frames or 
mats. The climbing beans require the support of sticks 
or wires, round which they twine as they grow, with 
this peculiarity, that the coils turn round the support 
from the right to the left, contrary to the growth of 
some indigenous twisting plants, which turn from the 
left to the right, following the apparent diurnal motion 
of the sun. The best soil for French beans isa rich mel- 
Jow loam, rather light than otherwise: but, provided 
the ground be well stirred, they will grow in any soil. 
They may be planted in rows, the dwarf sorts at two and 
a half or three feet distance: the runners at four feet. 
As soon as the stems begin to rise above the seed-leaves, 
the intervals should be well hoed with the horse-hoe, 
and the rows by hand. The scarifier or grubber may be 
used to loosen the soil; and when they are somewhat ad- 
vanced in growth, the runners muy have sticks to climb 
upon. A row of turnips may be sown between every 
two rows of beans; or cabbages may be planted tor cat- 
tle. The crop may be harvested as soon as the lower 

„ds are quite dry and the seeds bard, and threshed 
ike other beans. The seeds, when raw, have a bitter 
taste, and are rather tough under the teeth, which makes 
animals refuse to eat them in that state; but when 
boiled, they become soft and pleasant Oxen and pigs 
eat them readily. They contain, according to Einhof, 
84 per cent. of untritive matter, of which 50 is pure 
farina, the rest gluten and mucilage; they are conse- 
quently superior to every other grain or pulse cultivated, 
in point of nourishment; and when it is taken into 
account that they remain in the ground only trom May 
to September, and that a crop of cabbages or turnips is 
growing in the intervals at the same time, it will appear 
that the cultivation of this pulse on a large scale might 
add greatly to the resources of agriculture. 

(Med.) When young, all the varieties of the bean are 
equally good and wholesome. In weak stomachs, they 
are able to produce flatulence, but when eaten with 
moderation and with a due proportion of animal food, 
they prove highly beneficial, in, consequence of the 
amount of starch and gluten they contun. 

Bean Blossom, in /ndiana, a township of Monroe co. 

A post-office of Brown co. 

Bean Blossom Creek, in /ndiana, rising in Brown 
co,, and catering the N. fork of White River, iu Munroe co. 

Bean-caper, n. (I..) See ZYGOPHYLLUM. 

Bean -cod, n. A small vessel used in Portuguese rivers, 
It is sharp forward, having its stem bent above into a 
great curve. 

Bean Creek, in Ohio. See Tirrin’s River. 

Bean’-fly, n. A beautiful bluish-black fly, frequently 
found on bean-flowers; it is produced by a maggot 
called Mida. — Encyc. Brit. 

Bean’-goose, n. Zbl.) a wild goose, Anser Segetum. 

Bean’s Corners, in Maine, a P. O. of Franklin co. 

Bean’s Station, in Tennessees, a post-village of Gran- 
ger co., 226 m. b. of Nashville, and 2 from the Gap of 
Clinch Mountain, There are mineral springs here. On 
the lath Dec., 1563. a conflict took place near Bean's Sta- 
tion, between the Confederates under Gencral Longstreet 
and a body of National 8 1 under Shackleford, Wol- 
ford, Graham, und Foster. The contest was somewhat 
sanguinary, Shackleford, who was in chief command of 
the Union troops, losing about 200 men. Longstreet's 
loss, it was computed, was much greater. The contest 
was indecisive. The Nationals were pushed back nearly 
a mile, but Longstreet being unable to follow up his 
advantage, fell back toward Bull's Gap. 

Bean-King’s Festival, asocial rite principally ob- 
served in France, trom which country it would seem to 
have been transplanted to Germany. On the evening of 
Twelfth Day, (q. v.) or, as the Germans call it, (in allusion 
to the legend, that the wise men of the East who came 
to worship Christ were three kings,) Three Kings’ Day, 
( Preitkinigs-Tog,) companies assemble to spend a few 
hours iu imirthiul relaxation. A large cake is baked, 
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with a bean hidden somewhere in it. The cake is then 
divided into pieces, each person present receiving one, 
and whoever obtains the piece with the bean is king for 
the year. In this capacity, he holds a mock court, and 
receives the homage of the company, who also amuse 
themselves with other diversions. The Bean Kiug, how- 
ever, is compelled to pay for his dignity, for he has to 
give an entertainment ov the next Twelfth Night, that 
an opportunity may be afforded to choose another king. 
In France, this custom was at an eurlier period so com- 
mon, that even the court indulged in it, although the 
Church, in the 17th c.. exerted itself zealously fur its 
suppression. The opiuion that the B. X. F. owes its ori- 
gin to the Roman Saturnalia, when even the children, 
E in the universal glee, were wont to elect a 
ing, is not destitute of probability. -— Chamb. Encyc. 
Bean town, in Maryland, a post-office of Charles co. 
Bear, (bar,) v.a. [A. S. beran, beoran; Goth. bairan ; 
Lat. fero; Gr. pherd, from the root ber; Sanskr. bari.) 
To carry; support; sustain; uphold; as, to bear n burden, 
„And makes us rather bear those {lls we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of.” — Shaks. 
To convey; conduct: bring: carry; remove. 
“My message to the ghost of Priam bear; 
Teil him a new Achilles sent thee there.” — Dryden. 
—To carry as a mark of authority, distinction, or dignity. 
“ And thus he bore without abuse 
The grand old name of gentleman.” — Tennyson. 
—To have or possess mentally; to carry in the mind; to 
cherish; as love, hate. 
“ Darah. the eldest. bears a generous mind, 
But to implacable revenge inclined." — Dryden. 
—To endure; suffer; undergo; tolerate; permit without 
resentment; as, to bear an affront. 
But now III bear no more, nor here remain, 
If there be law or lawyers in all Spain.” — Byron. 
—To be answerable or responsible; as, to bear the blame, 
cost, &c. 
more than madmen! you yourselves shall bear 
The guilt of blood and sacrilegious war.” — Dryden. 
—To show or exhibit; to advance or bring forward; to re- 
late; as, to bear evidence. 
—To maintain; to carry on, or keep up. 
“ Par as the breeze can bear, the billows foam, 
Survey our empire, and behold our home.“ — Byron. 
—To admit, or be capable of; to suffer or sustain without 
violence or change. 
ro bear is to conquer our fate.” — Campbell. 
To behave; to conduct; to deport one’s self; to act in 
any character; as, he bears himself like a hero. 
“ t the start of the majestic world, 
Aud bear the palm alone." — Shake. 
—To supply with; to afford; to attend. 
His faithful dog shall bear him company.” — Pope. 
—To produce or bring forth; to give birth to; as, to bear 
fruit, to bear children. 
“The same Æneas, whom fair Venus bore 
To ſam d Auchises on th’ Idean shore." — Dryden. 

To bear a hand, ( Naut.) To help; render assistance; 
to work: as. Bear a hand there!" — To bear off. Te 
keep from reproach; to restrain. — ( Naut.) To hold at a 
distance; to keep clear from contact with anything; as, 
to bear off a boat. — To bear the bell. See BEARING THE 
Bett, and BELL. 

To bear a body. (Pxinting.) A color is said to bear a 
body in painting, when it is capable of being ground so 
fine, and mixing with the oil so entirely, as to seem only 
a very thick vil of the same color. — Johnson. 

To bear down, To crush down by force; to overthrow; 
to demolish; as, “borne down by the flying.” —Sir W. 
Scolt. 


To bear hard. To importunate; to press or urge; as, 
„Though he bear me hard.” — Ben Imam. 
To bear out. To support, maintain, or defend to the last. 
» hope your warrant will bear out the deed.” — Shaks. 
To bear through. To conduct, or manage. 
“My hope is 
So to bear through, and out, the consulship.” — Ben Jonson. 
Th bear up. To keep from sinking, falling, or being dis- 
heartened; to support. 
“ But still bear up and steer 
Right onward.” — Milton. 
To bear dats. To be dated, as a letter. To bear a price. 
To have a certain value or price. 
Bear. v. i. To suffer, as with pain. (x) 
They bore as heroes, but they felt as men.“ — Pope. 
—To be patient; to endure. (R.) 
" I cannot, cannot bear; ‘tis past, ‘tis done,” — Dryden. 
—To be fruitful ; to be productive; — opposed to barrenness. 
** Melons on beds of ice are taught to bear, 
And, strangers to the sua, yet ripen here.” — Granville. 
—To press; used before on or upon. 
“These men bear hard on the suspected party, pursue her close 
through all her windings.” — Addison. 
—To take effect; to succeed; as, He should want to 
bring all our matters to bear.” — Guardian. 
(Naut.) To be situated as to the point of the compass, 
ma regard to another object; us, the land bears W. 
y 8. 
o refer to; to relate; — with with, upm, or against. 
“The sides bearing one against the other." — Bishop Burnet, 
—To render or carry news or intelligence. (n.) 
To bear against. To advance forward or approach for 
attack. 
“ As a lion, bounding in his way, 
With force augmented bears against bis prey." — Dryden. 
(Naut.) To bear up or away. To change the course of a 
ship, in order to make her run before the wind after sail- 
ing for some time upon a side wind. — To bear in with 
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the land. To steer a vessel towards the land. — To bear 
of from the land. To steer a ship from the land, lest she 
should accidentally run aground while under sail.— To 
bear down upon the enemy. To have the advantage of the 
wind; or being to windward, to approach the enemy by 
sailing large or from the wind. 

Th r back. To retreat. — To bear up. To have 
fortitude; not to sink, faint, or fail; to be firm; to 
be supported; as, lo bear up under pain, “It shows a 
greatness of soul that they beur up against the storms 
of fortune.” Broome.— Ih bear upon or against. To 
lean upon or aguinst.— To bear upon, To act upon; 
as, to bring a ship's broadside to beur upon a fort.— Tu 
bear up to. To tend, or move towards; as, “Sometimes 
bearmg up to one another.” Boyle. — To bear with. To 
endure anything unpleasant; tw forbear to yesent or 
punish ; to be indulgent to. 

“ Bear with me, then, if lawful what I ask,” — Milton. 

Bear, n. [A. S. bera; Ger. bir; Du. beer.) A well-known 
quadruped, constituting the genus Ursus, in the fumily 
Urside, There are several species of bears. Of all the 
Carnivora they are the most omnivorous in their diet, 
some of them living almost entirely upon vegetable 
food, and nearly all being capable of supporting them- 
selves upon it; even the most carnivorous of them, 
however, will seldom attack man, unless provoked to do 
so by aggression, or strongly incited by hunger; but 
when attacked, they prove themselves very formidable 
opponents, They have six incisor and two canine teeth 
in each jaw, twelve molars in the upper and fourteen 
in the lower jaw; pendactyle, or five-toed feet, armed 
with strong claws, but which, not being retractile, are 
more calculated for digging and climbing, than for tear- 
ing prey. For the most part, bears are unsocial animals, 
frequenting the recesses of mountains and caverns, and 
the depths of the forests. During the winter they lay 
up in caves and hollow trees, passing that inclement 
season almost without food, and in a comparatively dor- 
mant state. In Europe, Asia, and America, bears are 
pretty widely diffused, but in Africa they are more 
rarely found. In the Alpine regions the bear is brown ; 
in some other ts of Europe, black ; and in some parts 
of Norway it been seen of a gray color, and even 
perfectly white. Bears are reported to be very fond of 

oney, in search of which they will climb trees, inorder 
to get at the nests of wild bees; for, notwithstanding 
his awkward form, the bear is an expert climber, In 
Russia, the skins of bears are among the most useful as 
well as comfortable articles of winter apparel; and in 
many other northern countries they are made into beds, 
coverlets, caps, and gloves. Generally, bear-skins are 
used for the hammer-cloths of carriages, for pistol- 
holsters, &c.,and the leather prepared from them is used 
for many pu es, as harness, &c., where strength is 
requisite. — The six principal species of the genus are: 
1. The Brown Bear of Europe, the Ursus arctos, which 
belongs to cold regions, and lives on a variety of animal 
and vegetable substances. In the autumn, when the 
animal is very fat and in full condition, he retires to 
caves or holes in the rocks, where he hybernates, coming 
forth in the spring, gaunt, lean, and almost reduced to 
a skeleton. The brown bear is remarkable for its sa- 
gacity, and also for its ferocity, and becomes especially 
sanguinary as it advances in age. 2. The White, or 
Polar Bear, Ursus maritimus. This species is only fuund 
in very high northern latitudes, along the borders of 
the Arctic Ocean and Hudson's Bay, but does not ex- 
tend @ither to Siberia, Kamtschatka, or the islands be- 
tween Asia and America. It is uniformly white, attains 
a great size, is very powerful, ferocious, and daring. It 
is an excellent diver and swimmer, and us much at home 
in the water as on the ice or land. Though, like the 
family generally, capable of living on vegetable diet, it 
is, from geographical situation, the most exclusively 
carnivorous of all the bear tribe, and feeds on seals, the 
cubs of whales, morse, and the carcasses of whales from 
which the whalers have cut out the blubber, and to 
reach which they have been known to swim more than 20 
miles from shore. 3. The Black Bear of America, Ursus 
Americinus. This species is distinguished by its color. 
and a peculiar concave facial outline; he is found in 
mountains and forests, from the Isthmus of Panama to 
the north of Canada, and subsists, in a great measure, on 
berries and vegetable substances, though it preys also 
on small animals and insects, which it hunts for with 
great perseverance, turning over stones and trunks of 
trees in its search after this part of ita dict. It is also 


Fig. 327. — SYRIAN BEAR. 
very fond of young corn, and, like all the tribe, pas- 
sionately addicted to honey, which it obtains by climb- 
ing the trees and robbing the hives of the wild bee. 
The black bear never attacks man except in self-defence. 
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4. The Grizzly Bear, Ursus horibilis. This species ix 
habits the Rocky Mountains of America, and the hills 
dipping into the tracts of Oregon and Brit. Columbia; 
and is, of all the tribe, the most savage and ferucions, 
the most dreadful in size and strength, and the most 
terrible in ferocity of nature. The force of his hug ig 
enormous, and it is asserted that no animal it could 
grasp could outlive the deadly compression of its vice- 
like grip. 5. The Malay, or Asiatic Bear, Ursus labiatus. 
The Asiatic or long-lipped bear is a native of the moun» 
tainous parts of India, and feeds on white ants, rice, 
honey, the palm fruit, berries, Ac. This species is timid 
and inoffensive, burrows in the ground, and lives in pairs 
together with their cubs, which, when alarmed, leap 
upon their parents’ backs, and keep firm hold while the 
dam and sire jog off ata heavy trot to a place of safety. 
6. The Syrian Bear, Ursus Syriacus. The she-benrs 
which came out of the woods, “and tare forty and two” 
of the mockers of Elisha (2 Kings ii. 24), are probably 
the first bears on record. This species closely resembles 
the Ursus arctos. 

(Astron.) See Ursa. 

(Naut.) A square piece of wood, made heavy by pieces 
of iron attached to it, for cleaning a ship’s deck. Ogi/vie. 

(m.) A term used on the Stock Exchange, and ap- 
plied to one who, baving sold stock or shares which he 
does not possess, is anxious that such securities should 
decline in value, so that he may be enabled to buy at a 
profit. The term is suid to derive its origin from the 
story of the man who sold the bear-skin before he had 
killed the bear. — See BRAIsH; BULL, &c. 

Bear, Bio Berar, or BER. n. LA. S. bere, barley.) A 
species of barley distinguished by having six rows in 
the ear; winter, or square barley. | 

Bear, or Bere Island, a rocky island off the S. W. 
coast of Ireland, co. Cork, 13 m. W. of Bantry, in Bantry 

ay. 

Bear, in Wisemsin, a post-office of Richland co. 

Bear, Bere. [A. 8 bere] (Bot.) See HORDEUM. 

Beara „ a. That cun be borne or endured ; tolerable. 

+ adv. In a bearable manner. 

Bear- ting. n. The sport of baiting bears with 
dogs. It was formerly so favorite an amusement in 
5 that Queen Elizabeth did not consider it un- 
befitting her sex or rauk to attend these rude entertain- 
ments, 

Bear’-berry, n. (Bot.) See ARCTOSTAPHYLOS. 

Bear’ Branch, in /ndiana, a post-office of Ohio co. 

Bear’ Branch, in North Curolina, a post-office of 
Kichmond co. 

Bear Camp River, in New Hampshire, rising in 
the E. part of the State, and falling into Ossipee Lake. 
Bear’-cloth, Beanine-Ciotn, n. A cloth for covering a 

new-born child, when taken to church for baptism. 

Bear’ Creek, in Alabama, a stream flowing through 
Franklin co., and entering the Tennessee Kiver, near 
the N.W. limits of the State, between the Alabama and 
Mississippi border, 

Bear Creek, in Georgia, a vill. of Henry co. 

Bear Creek, in I/linois, a township of Hancock co.; 
pop. 1,117. 

A township of Gallatin co. 

A post-office of Greene co, 

Bonk reeks in Jndiana, a post-township of Jay co.; 
pop. 1,247. 

Bear Creek, in Jowa, Jackson co., empties into the 
Makogqneta River. 

Bear Creek, in Kent . It rises in Grayson co., in 
the W. central part of the State, and flowing S. W., enters 
Greene River, in the E. of Butler co, 

A post-office of Cumberland co. 

Bear Creek, in Michigan, Lenawee co., embouching 
into Raisin River. 

—A township of Emmet co. 

Bear Creek, in Missouri, a village of Cedar co, 

Bear Creek, in Pennsylvania, in Armstrong county, 
where it joins the Alleghany River. 

A post-office of Luzerne co. 

Bear Creek, in Tennesse, a post-office of Roane co. 

Bear Creek, in Wisconsin, a township of Sauk co,; 
pop. 858. 

—A township of Pepin co., whose name, in 1860, was 
changed into that of DVR xp, g. v. 

A post-township of Waupacca co, 38 m. W. of Green 


Bay. 

Bear Creek, (Great,) in Upper Cunada, ariver which 
flows S.W., and enters Lake St. Clair on the N.W. 

Beard, (beerd,) n. [A.8. beard, from bear; Fr. barbe.) 
The hair that grows on the chin, lips, and adjacent parts 
of the face in men, and sometimes, though rarely, in 
women. Its growth is the distinctive sign of manhood. 
The fashion of the beard has varied greatly at different 
times and in different countries. The earliest notice of 
attention to its growth, is probably in Leviticus, where 
the lawgiver of the Jews (ch. xix. 27) says, “ thou shalt 
not mar the corners of thy beard.” The Hebrews re- 
garded a thin, scanty beard as a great deformity; while 
a long, full, flowing beard was esteemed the noblest or- 
nament of personal beauty aud dignity. A man’s honor 
was lodged, as it were, in his beard. To insult it by 
word or act was the grossest indignity ; to take it respect- 
fully in the right hand und kiss it, was a mode of ex- 
pressing high esteem and love permitted only to the 
nearest friends. To neglect, tear, or cut it, indicated 
the deepest grief; while to be deprived of it was a 
mark of servility and infamy. These facts explain 
many passages of Scripture; as the gross insult offered 
to David's ambassadors, (2 Sam. x. 6-14;) the zealous 
indignation of Nehemiah: the treachery of Joab, and, 
perhaps, of Judas, &c. Generally speaking, the growth 
of the beard was cultivated among the nations of the 
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East, although it must be observed that most of the 
Egyptian figures in the ancient paintings are without 
beards. The ancient Indian philosophers, called Gym- 
nosophists, were solivitous to have long beards, which 
were considered symbolical of wisdom, The Assyrians 
and Persians also prided themselves on the length of 
their beards; and St. Chrysostom informs us that the 
kings of Persia had their beards interwoven or matted 
with gold thread. The figures on the Babylonian cylin- 
ders are usually represented with beards. Auron Hill, 
in his Account of the Ottoman Empire, draws this dis- 
tinction between the Persians and the Turks: “ The 
Persians never shave the hair upon the upper lip, but 
cut and trim the beard upon their chin, according to the 
various forms their several fancies lead them to make 
choice of; whereas, the Turks preserve with care avery 
long and spreading beard, esteeming the deficiency of 
that respected ornament a shameful mark of servile 
slavery.” ‘The slaves in the seruglio are shaved as a 
mark of servitude. Among the Greeks, and especially 
among the Greek philosophers, this oruament was held 
in high estimation. Athenteus tells us that the Greeks 
wore the beard until the time of Alexander the Great, 
who ordered his Macedonian soldiery to shave it off, 
lest the growth of it might give a ready handle to their 
enemies in battle. Socrates and Plato were honored 
with the distinction of “ bearded master” by their pu- 
pils; and the origin of the proverb, ek payon ot sophet, 
(wise men from their beards,) arose from this class of 
wise men among the Greeks indulging always in this 
ornament. The Romans wore the B. until the 5th cen- 
tury, A. U. c., when Publius Ticinus Mena brought over 
a colony of barbers from Sicily to exercise their profes- 
sion on the Roman chins. Augustus, and the Reman 
emperors till Hadrian, shaved their B.; and Plutarch 
gays that Hadrian allowed his to grow to hide the scars 
on his face. All the imperial personages after Hadrian 
grew their B. It was customary, on the assumption of 
the foga virilis among the Roman youth, to consecrate 
the first-fruits of their beards tu some deity. Homer and 
Virgil, Chrysippus and Pliny the younger, Plutarch 
and Strabo, Diodorus and Juvenal, Perseus and Pru- 
dentius, all celebrate this ornament on the faces of 
persons distinguished for the length or whiteness of 
their beards. The most curious story of long 11. is 
that of a Middle-Age personage — John Mayo, the 
bearded by pre-eminence, who was an exceedingly 
tall man, and nevertheless, when he untied his beard, 
it flowed down upon the ground; and the Emperor 
Charles V. is said to have been greatly amused by the 
wind making it fly in the faces of the lords of his court. 
The Lombards (or Lovgleards), the eariy French, the 
ancient Britons, and the Anglo-Saxons after they con- 
quered Britain, all nourished the growth of their B. 
with peculiar cure. The English clergy, by-and by, (sce 
Knights History of England, vol. i. pp. 136 and 165, 
probably in imitation of those of Western Europe, be- 


gan to shave the B., and until the time of William the 
Norman, the whole of whose army shaved the beard, 
there prevailed a bearded class and a shaven class, in 
short, a laity and u clergy in England. When Duke Wil- 
liam conquered Englund, he insisted rigorously upon car- 
rying out the Norman custom of shaving; and he thus 
constrained many of the high-spirited Britons rather to 
abandon their country than their whiskers. But by- 
and-by they got the advantage of their ruthless con- 
querors; and the higher classes indulged in the mous- 
tache, or the entire B., from the reign of Elward III. 
down to the 17th century. The B. now gradually de- 
clined, and the court of Charles I. was the lust in which 
even a small one was cherished. After the restoration 
of Charles II., mustaches or lip-whiskers continued, bu 
the rest of the face was shaved; and in a short time the 
8 of shaving the entire face became universal. 

he B. went out of fashion in France in the reign of 
Louis XIII., and in Spain when Philip V. ascended the 
throne. In Russia, this fashion continued till the time 
of Peter the Great, who compelled the nobility to part 
with these ornaments, sometimes by laying a heavy 
tax upon them, and at others by ordering those he found 
with beards to have them pulled up by the roots, or 
shaved with a blunt razor, which drew the skin after it, 
and by these means scarce a beard was left in the king- 
dom at his death; but such a veneration had this 
people for these ensigns of gravity, that many of them 
carefully preserved their beards in their cabinets, to be 
buried with them, imagining, perhaps, that they should 
make but an odd figure in the grave with their naked 
chins. At the present time, the Jews, and the Arabs, 
constant to their ancient customs, continue to let the en- 
tire B. grow, when mourning, for a period of 30 days. “ By 
the B. of Aaron,” or “ By the B. of the Prophet,” is 
looked on as the most solemn oath of a Jew or Moham- 
medan. Among almost all civilized nations, the ten- 
dency is to let the B. grow, though in a way suggested 
by the taste of the individual. 

(Zočl.) The gills of oysters and other bivalve mol- 
luscs. 

( Bot.) Prickles or bristles growing on a plant; as the 
awn ofa grain. 

(Furriery.) The part of a horse, underneath the lower 
jaw and above the chin, against which the curb of a 
ridle bears. 

(Astron.) Applied to the rays emitted by a comet in the 
direction in which it moves, in distinction from the tail, 
or rays from behind. — Francis. 

Archery.) The barb of an arrow. 

(Printing) That part of a type which is between the 

shoulder of the shank and the face.— Brande. 
Beard, v.a. To take or pull by the beard; to seize or 
pluck the beard, in contempt or anger. 
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„No man so potent breathes upon the ground, 
But I wall beard him. - Shaka. 
—To oppose or defy to the face; to set at open defiance. 
“And dar st thou then 
To beard the lion in his deu, 
The Douglas in his ball? "—Sir W, Scott. 
Bearded, a. Having a beard, as a man. 
“ But woe awaits a country when 
She sees the wars of bearded men. — Sir W. Scott. 

—Barbate; having stiff hairs or awns, as a beard. 

. . Flew o'er the field, nor hurt the bearded grain. Dryden. 

—Buarbed or jagged. 

Thou should st have pull'd the secret from my breast, 

Torn out the bearded swel to give me rest.” -— Dryden, 

Bes rden, in Missouri, a village of Gentry co., 50 m. N. 
by E. of Independence. 

Beard’-grass, n. (Bot.) The Andropogon nutans, u 
species of herb, genus Andropogon, q. v. 

Beard less, a. Without a beard; not having arrived at 
manhood. 

(Bol.) Having no awn; as, beardless wheat. 
Beard’lessness, n. State or quality of having no 

beard. 

Beard’s Bluff, in Alabama, a village of Marshall co. 

Beard’s Creek, in Georgia, rising in Tatnall co, and 
flowing S. through Liberty co. into the Altamaha River. 

Beard's Station, in Aentucty,a P.O. of Oldham co. 

Beards’'town, in /l/inois, a tlourishing post-town, and 
cap. of Cass co., on the Ilinois River, 60 m. W. N. W. of 
Springfield, 

Beards’town, in Tennesse, a post- village of Perry co, 
on Buffalo River, 98 m. S.W. of Nashville, 

Beard’-tongue, (tung,)n. (Bot.) See PENTSTEMON. 

Bearer, (bdr’ér,) n. One who bears, sustains, carries, or 
supports. 

“ Forgive the bearer of unhappy news." Dryden. 

—BSpecifically, a pull-bearer; one who assists in supporting 
a coffin when being carried to a grave. 

(Arch.) A prop, or anything that supports a body in 
any place: us a wall, post, strut, Ke. In guttering, 
bearers ure short pieces of timber for supporting the 
boarding. 

(Law.) One who presents a check, draft, or other order 
for the payment of money. — Ifa bill or note be made 
payable to bearer, it will pass by delivery only, without 
indorsement; and whoever fairly acquires a right to it 
may maintain an action agaiust the drawer or acceptor. 

(Her.) A supporter. — . 

(Hort.) A tree or plant yielding produce. 

“ Re-prune apricots,....for the young bearers commonly perish." 
Evelyn. 

Bear’ field, in Ohio, a township of Perry co.; In 
1880, 997. ’ ' P Ty $ Pop. 

Bear- ly, n. (Zol) An insect. — Baron. 

Bear Gap, in Jtunsylvania, a post-office of Northum- 
berland co, 

Bear'-garden, n. A place in which bears were for- 
merly kept for the sport of baiting. — A name sometimes 
given, in modern purlauce, to a rude, noisy, turbulent 
assembly. (x.) 

Bear Grove, in Jowa, a twp. of Guthrie co. 

Bear herd, n. A person who tends bears. 

“I will even take sixpence in earnest of the bearherd, and 
lead his apes into hell." —Saaks. 

Bearing, (buir’ing,) n. Supporting: carrying; sustain- 
ing. Specifically, the manner in which one couducts 
one's selt; deportinent; mien; gesture; behavior. 

„That is Claudio; 1 know him by his bearing. "—3haks. 

—Act of giving birth; producing fruit; us, a tree in full 
bearing. 

—Relation, tendency, influence; used with respect to the 
situation of xu object or anything having connection 
with it, or to Le influenced by it. 

The bearings of this observation lays in the application on 
it." — Dickens. 

(Arch.) The arch or span of a beam, rafter, or other 
piece of timber, or the unsupported distance between its 
points of support. — Gwit. 

(Her.) See ARMORIAL BEARINGS. 

(Mar.) Anarch in the sky intercepted between the 
nearest meridian and any distant object, either discovered 
by the eye and referred to a point on the compass, or 
resulting from sinicul proportion. It is also used to mark 
the situation of any distant object in connection with a 
ship's position. Sailors often take the bearings of another 
ship, or some object on shore, to save themselves the 
trouble of referring to the compass. 

(Mach.) That part of a shaft or axle which is in con- 
tact with the supports. 

(Hort.) The act of producing fruit. 
Bear'ing-cloth, n: See Bear-cLota. 
Bear’'ing-notes, n. pl. (Mus.) In the tuning of 

keyed instruments, harps, &c., bearing-notes signify 
those notes between which the most erroneous or highly- 
tempered fifth is situated, on which, also, the wolf is 
said to be thrown. Many tuners begin at C and tune 
upwards, through the progression ot fifths, C, G, D, A, 
E, B, Gb, Dl, and Ab, and then stop, and again at C, the 
octave above the former note, and tune downwards 
through the fifths F, Bb, and Eb, and thus the resulting 
fifth Ab Eb produces bearing-noles, owing to each fifth 
having been made more or less flat than the system of 
twelve notes will bear, the least sum of all their errors 
or temperaments being the diaschisma. Some tuners 
are in the habit of throwing their wolf into the fifth 
Ab, Db, and others into that of Db, Gb; which last, as 
being nearest to the middle of the whole progression of 
fitths, seems its most appropriate place for general use 

Bearing the Bell, » phrase conveying the idea of 

excelling in apy art or pursuit. He that takes the lead 
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in anything, or gains the prize in any contest, is said to 
bear away the hell from the rest of the competitors. 
The phrase originated from a custom in vogue in the 
17th century, of giving a little bell of gold or silver to 
the winner of a horse-ruce. 

Bearish, (bdrish,) a. Partaking of the qualities of a 
bear; sulky in temper; boorish in manner. 

(Om.) A term used on the Stock Exchange to express 
a man’s opinion that prices will tall. 

Bear Island, on the S.W. const of Ireland, at the 
entrance of Bantry Bay, sheltering the barbor of Bear- 
haven, considered the finest in Ireland. It is 6 m. long, 
by 144 broad. 

Bear Islands, in the Northern Ocean, 315 m. S. of Cape 
South, in Spitzbergen: Lat. 74% 50° N.; Lon. 20° E. 

Bear Islands, three islands in James’ Bay. Lon. 80° 
50“; Lat between 54° 24’ and 54° 46’ N. 

Bear Islands, » group in the N. Polar Sea, off the N.E. 
coast of Siberia, between Lat. 70° and 70° 30’ N., and 
Lon, 164° and 165° E. 

Bear Islands, the name of several small islands, 
lying off the coust of Maine and N. Carolina. 

Bear Lake, in Michigan, a post-office of Manistee co. 

Bear Lake, in Peansy!/rania, n post-ottice of Warren co, 

Bear Lake (Great), in British N. America, between 
Lat, 65° and 67° N., and Lon, 1170 und 1239 W. Its area 
is about 14,000 sq. m., and it is 230 feet above the sea. 
It is irregularly shaped, frozen over from December to 
June, and discharges its waters into the Mackenzie, by 
Bear River. 

Bear Lake Mills, in Michigan, a post-office of Van 
Buren co. 

Bear’-like, a. Resembling a bear. — Shaks. 

Bear’mont, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Schuylkill co. 

Bear Mountain, in Pennsylvania, near the N.E, 
part of Dauphin co. Near it is the great Bear Valley 
coal basin. The mountain stands 750 feet above Bear 
Creek, which flows at its foot. 

Béarn, (beilurn,) an ancient province of France, con- 
stituting the dep, of Basses Pyrénées, q. v. The capital 
was Pan, the birthplace of Henry IV. B. was included 
in the country of the Aquitani, according to the three- 
fold division of Gaul laid down by Julius Cæsar in the 
beginning of his Commentaries. It was subjugated by 
the Romans, and upon the downfall of their empire 
came into the hands of the Goths, from whom it was 
wrested by the Franks under Clovis. It was, however, 
subsequently lost by the Franks, but came again into 
their possession in the time of Charlemagne. In 820, 
Lonis le Débonnaire, son of Charlemagne, conferred the 
vice-county of Béarn on the son of the Duke of Gascony, 
and it continued in the possession of his family till 
1134. By failure of the male line of his posterity it 
passed into other families, as these of the Viscounts of 
Gavaret, the Mongades, who were among the chief 
nobles of Cutalonia, and the Connts of Foix. These last 
acquired possession of the district of Bigorre, and inter- 
married with the royal family of Navarre. By this in- 
termarringe the kingdom of Navarre, the principality 
of B., and the counties of Foix and Bigorre, came into 
the hands of one possessor. On the failure of heirs male 
they were conveyed by marriage into the family of 
D'Albret, and augmented by the inheritance of that 
family. Of this family sprang Henry IV.. who inherited 
the country of B. and Lower Navarre, and, as it seems, 
of Foix, with the title of King of Navarre; but the 
country of Upper Navarre, south of the Pyrences, had 
been wrested from his great-grandfither by the ambi- 
tion of Ferdinand V., King of Aragon. On the acces 
sion of Henry to the throne of France, B. was united 
with France, und has continued to be so united ever 
since. It was one of the provinces which enjoyed the 
privilege of a local House of Assembly of the nobility, 
clergy, and commons. 

Bearn, (Cape,)a promontory in the dep. Pyrénées 
Orientales, France; Lat. 42° 31’ N.; Lon. 3° 7’ 30” E. 
Height of lighthouse, 751 feet above the level of the sea. 

Bear River, in Culi/ornia, rises in the N. of the State, 
on the Sierra Nevada, and empties itself into Feather 
River. 31 m. belox Marysville. 

Bear River, in Michigan, a post-office of Emmett co. 

Bear, or Utah River, a strenm in Utah Territory, 
which rises near Lat. 41° N., Lon. 111° W., nnd flowing 
N. N. W. and S. W., falls into the Great Salt Lake, after a 
course of about 400 m. 

Bear'’s’-breech, n. A vulgar name, sometimes used 
in books on architecture, for plants of the genus Acan- 
thus, q. v. 

Bear’s’-ear, n. (Bol.) See AURICULA. 

Bear’s-ear San'icle, n. (Bot.) See Cortrvsa. 

Bear’s-foot, n. (Hot A fætid variety of the helle- 
bore, and, like all the members of that family, an acrid 
vegetable poison. — See HELLEBORE. 

Bear’s-grease, n. The grease or oil of the bear, It 
was long supposed that the fat of the Polar bear was 
singularly efficacious in promoting the growth of the 
human hair. But now it is known that the vegetable 
oils are far superior to the animal oils for encouraging 
the growth of, and strengthening the hair. See BALD- 
NESS. 

Bear’-skin,n. The skin or furry covering of a bear. — 
A thick woollen cloth for overcoats. 

(ML) The name commonly given to the shakos or 
head-coverings (made of bear-skin), worn by the Foot- 
Guards of the Household Brigade of the British army; 
also worn by the Grenadier regiments of the French and 
other European troops. 

Bears’ville, in New York, a post-office of Ulster co. 

Bears'ville, in Oo, a village of Monroe co.; pop. 
about 1,290, 

Bear'town, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Lancaster e 
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Bear Valley, in California, a post-village of Mari- 
posa co., about 10 m. from Mariposa. There are in the 
county several rich gold-mines, aud in the town some 
quartz mills. 

Bear Valley, in Minnesota, a P. O. of Wabashaw co. 

Bear Valley, in Pennsylvania, seo BEAR MOUNTAIN, 

Bear Valley. in Wisconsin, a P. O. of Richland co. 

Bear Wallow, iu North Carolina, a post-ottice of 
Henderson co. 

Bear-ward, n. A keeper of bears. 

rue bear-ward leads but one brute.” — L'Rstrange. 

Beas, (u.) the anc. Hyphasis, one of the great rivers 
of the Punjab, rising near the Ritauka Pass, in the Himn- 
layas. 13,200 feet above the sea, and joining the Sutlej 
at Endressa, 30 m. from Umritsir; Lat. 32°34’ N.; Lon. 
770 12’ E. 

Bens ley's Fork, in Ohio, a post-office of Adams co. 

Beast, % n. [O. Fr. beste; Fr. bête; Ir. biust; Du. 
berst; Lat. bestia, probably from Guel. bro, living; W. 
byw.| Any four-footed animal useful for labor, sport, 
or food. Any irratioual animal as opposed to man. 

“ He is like the beasts that perish.“ — Ps. xlix 12 20. 

—Figuratively, a man debased by sensual indulgence, ap- 
petites, &c. 

~ Medea s charms were there, Circean feasts, 

With bowis that turu'd eaamour d youths to beasts = Dryden 

(Games.) A game at cards resembling loo. — Wright. 

Beast'ings, n. pl. See Berstinas 

Beast'ish, a. Debased; brutal; resembling a beast. 

Beust like, a. Like a beast: brutal 

iness, n State or quality of being beastly. 

y; coarseness. filthiness; obscenity. 

„That their own mother loathed their beastliness "— Spenser. 

Beastly, a. Having the nature or form of a beast or 
beasts. 

~ Beastly divinities, and droves of gods.“ — Prior. 

—Filthy; bestial; obscene; brutish; against the nature 
and attributes of man. 

Beat, (et,) v.a. (Imp. BEAT; p.p. BEAT, BRATEN) [Fr. 
battre, to strike, to beat, from the root bat, probably 
formed from the sound; 4. S. beatan.) To strike with 
repvated blows. 

Some have been beaten till they know 
What wood a cudgel s of by t blow.” ~ Hudfbras. 

—To bruise, break, or pouml; to pnlverize or comminute: 
as, to beut hemp- — To hammer out, to forge, to extend 
or enlarge in surface by beating. 

" Nestor furnished the gold, and he beat It into leaves. "— Broome. 

To range over ground, or scour in pursuit of game; as, 
to beat the stubble. 

Together let us heat this ample field, 
Try what the open, what the covert yield." — Pope. 

—To tread; to make a path by marking it with feet-tracks. 

“ While I this unexampled task essay, 

Pass awful gulfs, aud beat my paiuful way.“ — Blackmore. 

—To thresh; to lovsen from the husk by repeated blows. 

„She gleaned in the fleld, and beat out that she had gleaned.’ 
Ruth ii. 17. 

To beat off. To drive back; to repel.— To beat out of 
athing. To give it up; to relinquish anything. 

„He cannot beat it out of his head, but that it was a cardinal 
who picked his pocket. — Addison, 

To beat the dust. ( Manege.) To take in too little ground 
with his fore-legs, as a horse. ‘Tu perform his curvets 
too precipitately or too low, Webster. — To beat up. 
To attack suddenly; to make an irruption upon a place; 
to alarm, disturb. 

+ Without making the least impression upon the enemy by beat- 
ing up bis quarters. — Lord Clarendon, 

To beat the wing To move with a fluttering motion. 
To beat time. ( Mus.) To regulate time in music by the 
motion of the hand or foot. To strike, brush, or dash 
aguinst or on, as wind or water. 

“* With tempests beat, and to the winds a scorn.” Lord Roscommon. 


—To overcome; to subdue; to defeat, as in a contest; to 
vanquish; to conquer 
“ He that is beaten may be said 
To lie in honour s truckle bed. Hudibras. 
To harass; to over-labor; to depress, or perplex. 
“Bo Whackum deat his dirty brains 
T advance bis master s fame and gains.” - Hudibras. 

(Mil.) To beat an alarm. To give notice of sudden 
danger by beat of drum. — To beat the general Bee 
GENERAL.— Ta beat toarms. To bring soldiers together, 
when dispersed, by beat of drum.— For other applica- 
tions of this verb to military drums, see ASSEMBLY ; CALL; 
CHAMADE; CHARGE: GENERAL; LONG-ROLL; MARCH; PAR- 
LEY; RETREAT; REvEILILE; Roaue's Marcu; Tatroo; 
Troop, &c. — To beat back. To drive by violence; to com- 
pel to retire. 

Twice have I sallied, and was twice beat back.“ - Dryden. 

To be beat out. To be exhausted by labor or fatigne.— 
To beat dmon. To break or batter down: to destroy, as 
a wall. To press down or flatten, as standing corn by 
bad weather. To depress; to crush by repeated opposi- 
tion. 

~ Our warriors propagating the French language, at the same 
time they are beating down their power.” Addison. 


—To sink or lessen in value or price. 
“ Beata down the price, and threatens still to buy. Dryden. 


To beat into. To tench by repeated instruction ; to in- 
stil, as, to beat into his head. — To beat the hoof. To 
walk on foot; to pedestrianize. Wulgurly, to pad the 
hoof. 

v. 1. To knock, or strike repeatedly, 


nd pulpit. drum ecclesiastick, 
Was beut with tist inswad of a stick.” — Hudibras. 
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—To move in a pulsatory manner; to throb. 
“ But on and up, where nature's heart 
Beats stroug amid the hills.” —Monckton Milnes, 
To dash, or come at with violence. 
“As they are more or less able to resist the impressions of the 
water that beats against tuem.” — Addison. 
—To palpitate; fluctuate; be in ugitation or doubt. 
Aud hear the heart beat with the love it granted.” — Byron. 
(Naut.) See BEATING. 
(Sport.) To run oue way and then another, when 
hunting u stag. 
To beat about. To search in various ways: to try to find. 
To fud an honest man, J beat about. — Pope. 


To beat up for, To go about to enlist soldiers for the 
army; as, to beat up for recruits. — To beut upm. To re- 
iterate; to enforce by repetition. 

Beat, n. A stroke; a striking: a blow; as,“ He, witha 
careless beat.” Dryden. — A pulsation; a succession of 
strokes. 

And oh! that quickening of the heart, that beat / — Byron. 


—A round or course frequently perumbuluted and trod- 
den, as, a policeman’s beat. 
—A place of habitual resort. 

(us.) [Fr. battement.) A transient grace or ornament 
in the performance of a note, denoting that n kind of 
shake is to be made by beginning with the halftone be- 
low the given note, and quickly repeating the given 
note and that: on the contrary, the shakemark (7 is 
effected by beginning on the note above the given one 
(whether a halt or whole tone distant), and repeating 
the given note and it alternately. The turn differs from 
both these in using the notes above und below the given 
one. When, therefore, a whole tone lies below any note 
marked for a beat, an accidental sharp is supposed to be 
on the lower note, except that A is seldom thus 
sharpened in a beat. The beat is therefore the reverse 
of the shake (but without the turn), and is generally at 
the distance of a semitone below; and all the notes, ex- 
cepting C and F. require the note below to be sharpened 
for the beat. The beat upon B natural, however, is 
seldom with A sharp, on account of the great harshness 
arising from the vicinity of the semitone BC. In some 
cases of regular accent it is recommended not to make 
the beat with the semitone, unless particularly 80 
marked. 

Beat of Drum. See Drum. 

Beat, a. A vulgarism, expressing the sense of being 


utterly fatigued; tired; overspent with exertion; as, 
© be is dead beat.” 

Beat, Bent en. a. Made smooth by hammering or 
pressing; worn by continued use. 

“ What makes you, sir, so late abrond 
Without a guide, and this uo beaten road?" Dryden. 

—Become trite or common by repetition or frequent use ; 
us, a beaten idea. 

Bent er, n. One who beats or strikes. 

—An implement in plastering, used by laborers for 
tempering or incorporating the lime, sand, and hair to- 
gether, when making mortar. 

Beatific, Beatifical, (-2-tif'ik,) a. [Fr. béatifique ; 
Lat. beatus, happy or blessed, and facto, to make.) That 
has the power tu make happy or blessed. 

Than aught divine or holy else emoy d 
In vision beatific.’ — Milton, 

Beatifically, (b2-«-ti/'ik-al-li,) adv. In such a man- 
her as to perfect happiness. 

Beatification, (b¢é-a-ti/'i-ka’shon,)n. A making happy 
or blessed; act of beatifying; as, “ The beatification of 
his spirit.“ — Bishop Taylor. 

(Thed.) An act by which the Pope permits a Servus 
Dei, i.e., an individual who died in good repute as a vir- 
tuous and holy man, to be worshipped, and his image to 
be placed on the altar within the limits of some diocese, 


province, or town, or within the houses of the religious 
order to which the deceased belonged; defining at the 
sume time the peculiar mode of worship allowed, by 
prayers, masses, &c., until the time when he may be duly 
canonized as a saint, The distinction between beatificu- 
tion and canonization is this: the first is a mere per- 
mission to honor and worship in some particular district, 
and the object of this veneration is styled Beatus; can- 
onization is an injunction to venerate the object of it as 
a saint, Sanctus, acknowledged by the whole Church. 
Originally, it was the bishop of the diocese who allowed 
the veneration or worship of deceased individuals whom 
he deemed worthy of it, and when the worship extended 
to other dioceses, and by degrees to the Church in gen- 
eral,“ with the consent, tacit or expressed, of the supreme 
pontiff,” then the worship, which was before that of sim- 
ple beatification, acquired the character of canonization 
But when, in after-times, the question both of beatifica- 
tion and canonization was referred to the Roman Sve, 
the pontiff», in granting the first. always made the dis- 
tinction: “dummodo propter preemissa canonizatus, aut 
canonizata, non censeatur.” (Benedicti XIV., Opera, 
vol i. de Serrorum Dei Beatificatione.) In the same 
chapter, Benedict XIV, determines the regulations us to 
the proceedings, evidence, &c., to be gone through pre- 
vious to granting the writ of beatification. It may be 
granted to two classes of individuals, martyrs and con- 
fexsors. After beatification has been obtained, n new 
suit and fresh evidence of sanctity are required in order 
to obtain the canonization of the same individual, and 
a particular office is set apart for him. The ceremony of 
canonization is very expensive, and therefore 18 not per- 
formed very frequently. Itis only since the pontificate of 
Alexander VII. that the ceremony of beatification has 
been performed iu St. Peter's church, with great solem- 
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nity. Applications for the honor of beatification are gem 
erally made by the friends or relations of the deceased, or 
by the brethren of the religious order of which he was a 
member; evidence of his conduct and merits is collected, 
and laid before a congregation of cardinals and prelates; 
and counsel is employed by the applicants, while another 
counsel opposes the petition and endeavors to find flaws 
in the evidence. This latter office is performed by a 
legal officer of the Roman See, who has been nicknamed 
Advocatus Diaboli, “the devil’s advocate,” as he per- 
forms what is considered an ungracious part, by oppos- 
ing the admissiou of a candidate into the category of 
the saints. 


Beatify, (bé-al'i-fi,) v. a. [Lat. beatus, and facio.) To 


make happy; to bless with celestial enjoyments. 

( Theol.) In the Roman Catholic Church. to declare b; 
a pubiic act, that a person is blessed, but not canoni; 
after death. 


Beating, n Act of striking, giving, or laying on re- 


peated blows; chastisement by blows; correction. 


Playwright, convict of public wrongs to men, 
Tukes private bcutings, aud begins again.” — Ben Jonson. 


—Pulsation or throbbing with regularity. 


. . . and the fever of the world 
Have bung upon the beatings of my heart.” — Wordsworth, 


(Naut.) In navigation, the manœuvre of sailing against 
the wind by tacking, or making tacks, in a zigzag direc- 
tion; as, beuting up a river. 

(Mus.) See Beatines. — Beating time, that motion of 
the hand or foot used by performers themselves, or some 
person presiding over the concert, to specify, mark, and 
regulate the measure of the movements. If the time be 
common or equal, the beating is also equal; as, down, 
left, up, right, or one down and one up; if the time be 
triple or unequal, the beating is also unequal; as, down, 
lett, up, &e. 


Beat'ings, or Beats, n. pl. (Mus.) This name, always 


used in this sense in the plural, expresses the pulsations, 
throbbings, or beatings, resulting from the joint vibra- 
tion of two sounds of the same strength and nearly the 
same pitch; that is, of two sounds differing but little, if 
at all, in intensity, and which are almost, but not ex- 
actly, in unison, When two organ-pipes, or two strings 
sounded together, are nearly, but not exactly, of the 
same pitch, 1. e, are not in perfect tune, they produce 
throbbings that may be compared to the rapid beating 
of the pulse; and to these, Sauveur, the discoverer of the 

henomenon, applied the term batements, or B., which 

as since been adopted by all writers on the subject. Dr. 
Smith hus, in his Harmonics, entered fully into the sub- 
ject of B., and founded thereon his well-known system of 
temperament. In his ninth proposition he says, that “if 
a consonance of two sounds be uniform without any B. 
or undulations, the times of the single vibrations of its 
sounds have a perfect ratio; but if it beats or undulates, 
the ratio of the vibration differs a little from a perfect 
ratio, more or less, according as the beats ure quicker or 
slower.” His experiment in demonstration of this is 
practical, easy, and satisfactory. “Change,” says Dr. 
Smith, “ the first string of a violoncello for another about 
as thick as the second. Then screw up the first string, 
and, while it approaches gradually to a unison with the 
second, the two sounds will be heard to beat very quick 
at first, then slower and slower, till at last they make a 
uniform consonance without any B. or undulations. At 
this juncture, either of the strings struck alone, by the 
bow or finger, will excite large and regular vibrations in 
the other, plainly visible; which show that the times of 
their single vibration are equal.” For the vibrating 
motion of a musical string puts other strings in motion, 
whose tension and quantity of matter dispose their vi- 
brations to keep time with the pulses of air propagated 
from the string that is struck; a phenomenon explained 
by Galileo, who observes, that a heavy pendulum may 
be put in motion by the least breath of tbe mouth, pro- 
vided the puffs be often repeated, and keep time exactly 
with the vibrations of the pendulum. Alter the ten- 
sion,” continues Dr. Smith, in pursuing his experiment, 
“of either string a very little, and the sounds of the two 
will beat again. But now the motion of one string 
struck alone makes the other only start, exciting no 
regular vibrations in it; a plain proof that the vibrations 
of the strings are not isochronous. And while the 
sounds of both are drawn out with an even bow, not 
ouly an audible but a visible beating and irregularity is 
observable in the vibrations, though in the former case 
the vibrations were free and uniform, Now measure the 
length of either string between the nut and bridge, and 
when the strings are perfect unisons, mark, at a distance 
of one-third of that length from the nut, one string with 
a speck of ink Then place the edge of the nail on the 
speck, or very near it, and press the string, when, on 
sounding the remaining two-thirds with the other string 
open, a uniform consonance of fifths will be heard, the 
single vibrations of which have the perfect ratio of 3 to 
2. But on moving the pail a little downwards or up- 
wards, that ratio will be increased or diminished; and in 
both cases the imperfect fifths will beat quicker or 
slower, accordingly as that perfect ratio is more or less 
altered, — The B. furnish a very accurate mode of deter- 
mining the proportional frequency of vibrations, when 
the absolute frequency of one of them is known; or the 
absolute frequency of both, when their proportion is 
known; for the B. are nsually slow enough to be reck- 
oned, although the vibrations themselves cau never be 
distinguished. Thus, it one sound consists of 100 vibra- 
tions in a second, and produces with another acuter 
sound asingle beat in every second, it is obvious that 
the second sound must consist of 101 vibrations in a sec- 
ond. — In tuning uuisons, as in the case of two or more 
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pipes, or strings, the operator is guided by B. Till the 
unison is perfect, more or less of beating will be heard, 
as the sounds more or less approach each other. “ When 
the unison is complete,” observes Sir John Herschel, 
“no B. are heard; when very defective, the B. have the 
effect of a rattle of a very unpleasant kind. The com- 
lete absence of B. affords the best means of attaining 
by trial a perfect harmony. B. will also be heard when 
other concords, as fifths, are imperfectly adjusted. (Her- 
schel on SouND.) 
Beatitude, (bé-al'i-tad,) n. [Fr. béatitude; Lat. beati- 
tudo, from beatus, from ben, to bless, to make happy.) 
Blessedness; felicity ; happiness of heaven. 


“The end of. . all men’s aim, is bcatitude." —Kenelm Digby. 


—A declaration of heavenly blessedness made by Christ in 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

( Theol.) In the Roman Catholic Church, beatification. 

Bea’'ton, Davin, Cardinal Archbishop of St. Andrew's, B. 
1494. He became Abbot of Arbroath in 1525, Lord Privy 
Seal 3 years later, was sent on several missions to France, 
received a Cardinal's hat in 1538, and in the following 
year became primate. On the death of James V., he, by 
craft and determination, secured to himself the chief 

wer in church and state, being named Lord Illich 
hancellor of Scotland, and papal Legate. He opposed 
an alliance with England, and especially distinguished 
himself as a persecutor of the reformers. The trial and 
burning of George Wishart for heresy took place under 
his direction, and, a short time afterwards, B. was assas- 
sinated at St. Andrew's, in May, 1546. With his death, 
church tyranny came to an end in Scotland, 

Be’atrice Cenci. Sve (Nei, p. 510; DANTE, p. 722. 

/atrice, in Nebraska, a P. O. of Gage co.; 624. 
Beattie, James, (beet tjan English poet, k. 1735. He was 
rofessor of moral philosophy in Aberdeen University. 
In 1771 he visited London, where he became on terms 
of friendship with Johnson and Reynolds. His principal 
works are, The Minstrel, and an Essay on Truth, D. 1803. 

Beat'tie’s Ford, in North Qirolina, a post-office of 
Lincoln co. 

Beat'tie’s Prairie, in Missouri, a vill. of Benton co. 

Beat’ty ville, in Kentucky, a P. O. of Owsley co. 

Beat’yestewn, in New Jersey, a village of Warren co., 
45 m. from Trenton. 

Beaty’s Mills, in West Virginia, a P O. of Marion co. 

Beau, (bõ,) n.; pl. Beaux, (55.) [Fr.; from Lat. bellus, 
fair, beautiful, handsome.} One who is fond of tine dress; 
a fine, gay man; a fop; a gallant; a lover. 

here none admire, tis useless to excel, 
Where none are beauz, tis vain to be a belle. — Lyttelton 

—This term is specially applied to one who pays too mnch 
attention to his dress and personal appearance; sutiri- 
cally he has been described as being“ woman in every- 
thing but the sex, —a mun in nothing except the sex.” 

Beaucaire, (bo-kair’,)a town of France, dep. Gard, cap. 
of a cant., on the right bank of the Rhone, opposite to 
Tarascon, 13 m. E. of Nimes. Lat. 43° 48’ 32” N.; Lon. 
4° 387 50” E. Its chief consequence and celebrity is de- 
rived from its fair, which commences on the 22d, and 
ends on the 28th July. This was formerly the great- 
est of all European fairs, and though much fallen off, it 
is still attended by a vast concourse of people, not from 
France only, but also from Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
Spuin, and the Levant. Almost every sort of article, 
whether of convenience or luxury, is there to be met in 
the town. It is said that the influx of visitors still amounts 
to nearly 100,000, and that the business done here ex- 
ceeds 150,000,000 francs, but both these estimates are 
probably exaggerated. The accommodations in the town 
and at Tarascon, not being sufficient for the great and 
sudden influx of strangers to the “fair,” large num- 
bers of them are lodged in tents and other erections in 
the meadows along the Rhone, where the fair is held. 
All bills due at this fdr are presented on the 27th, and 
if not met, protested on the 28th. A tribunal, instituted 
for the purpose, takes cognizance of, and immediately 
settles, all disputes that grow out of transactions at the 
fair. Detachments from the garrisons of Nimes and 
Tarascon assist in keeping order, and everything is con- 
ducted with the greatest regularity. The prefect of the 
dep. is always present, and entertains the leading mer- 
chants. The communication between B. and Tarascon 
used to be kept up by a bridge of boats, but this has been 
replaced by a handsome suspension bridge of a total of 
441 metres, or nearly a mile Php. 10,498 

Beaucoup, (0-koop’,) in Illinois, a village of Washing- 
ton co. 

Beaucoup, in Louisiana, a small bayou of Caldwell 
parish, flowing into Bayou Castor. 

Beaufet, (50’fet ) Same as BUFFET, q.v. 

Beaufin, /in.) (Bot) Sse Birrix. 

Beau ford, in Minnescta, a post-office of Blue Earth co. 

Beaufort, (bo'fort,) FRANÇOIS DE VENDÔME, DUKE De. 
See VENDÔME. 

Beaufort, Henry, Cardinal-Bishop of Winchester, n. 
1370, was the son of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster,and 
half-brother to Henry IV. He was made bishop in 1404, 
and held the office of chancellor several times. B. re- 
ceived the red hat of a cardinal, and was created papal 
legate in 1425. He acquired immense wealth, lent large 
sums to Henry V. and Henry VI., founded the famous 
Hospital of St. Cross at Winchester, and D. 1447. 

Beaufort, MaraareT, Countess of Richmond and Der- 
by, and mother of Henry VII. of England; B. 1441. She 
founded St. John's College and Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge, and instituted there the Ludy Margaret Profes- 
sorship of Divinity. D. 1509. 

Beau fort, or BEAUFORT-EN-VALLÉR, a town of France, 
dep. Maine et Loire, near the Couesnon, 16 m. E. of 
Angers. Munf. Canvas and coarse linen. Pop. 5,786, 
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Beau fort, an inland district of the W. division of the 
Cape Colony, S. Africa; area about 13,000 sq. m. It is 
chiefly used for pasturage., Pup. 7,826. Its capital, of 
the sume name, is on the Gamka, 303 m. E. of Cape 
Town. 

Beau fort, in Missouri, a post-village of Franklin co., 
about 56 m. W.S.W. of St Louis. 

Beau fort, in North Carolina, an E. county, bordering 
on Pamlico Sound, at the entrance to Pamlico river, 
which divides it. Surfuce, level; suil, poor and sandy. 
Cap. Washington. 

—A port of entry and cap. of Carteret co, at the entrance 
of Newport River, and near the sea, 165 m. E.S.E. of 
Raleigh, and 11 N.W. of Cape Lookout. Trude. Iinpor- 
tant in turpentine, resin, &c. Fort Macon defends the 
harbor, and a light-house is erected on Cupe Lookout. 
Pup. 2,850, 

Beau ‘fort, in Suth (urolinu. a S. district of tha State, 
bordering on the Atlantic, and on the Savannah River, 
which separates it from Georgia. Area, 1,540 sq. m. It 
is bounded on the N.E. by the Combahee River, und in- 
tersected by the Coosawhatchie, Broad, and Coosaw 
rivers, which empty into the sea by two main channels. 
Soil, sandy and marshy. Surface, generally level. Prod. 
Rice, cotton, Indian corn. &c. Pop. 34,359. 

A delighttul city and port of entry of the above district, 
situated ona small inlet, called Port Royal River, about 
50 m. from Charleston and 16 from the sea. It possesses 
a good harbor, and vessels drawing 16 ft. of water can 
sntely cross the bar. B. is the summer residence of the 
more aristocratic portion of S. Carolina society —On Nov. 
9, 1561, it was entered, and its arms and munitions of war 
seized by General Sherman, without the least resistance, 
there being on that day but one white man iu town, 

Beaufort Bay, in Alaska, on the Arctic Ocean; Lat. 
T0 N., Lon, HÆ W. 

Beaugency, a town of France, dep. Loiret, on the 
Loire, lö m. S.W. of Orleans, on the railway from Paris 
to Tours. This isa very ancient town, and occupies a 
conspicuous place in the history, and civil, foreign, and 
religious wars of France. It fell successively into the 
hands of the Huns, Saxons, Normans, and English; bnt 
it suffered most during the religious wars of the 16th 
century. Mun. Cloth, wool, &c 1. 5.557. 

Beauharnais, (bo, the nume of a noble 
French family, of which the following are historical per- 
sonages :— 

B., ALEXANDRE, VICOMTE DE. B. at Martinique, 1760. 
He served under Rochambeau in the war of American 
Independence. On his afterwards taking up his resi- 
dence in France, he was elected a deputy to the States 
General, where he espoused the democratic or liberal 
party, became president of the National Assembly, and 
played a conspicuous part in the Revolution. B. served 
with distinction in the French army, but became ulti- 
mately a victim to the revolutionary tribunal just pre- 
vious to the fall of Robespierre, in 1794. His widow, 
Josephine Tascher de la Pagerie, became the first wife 
of Napoleon I. — See JOSEPHINE, (EMPRESS.) 

B., Francois, Marquis De, elder brother of the pre- 
ceding. B. 1756. He was a major-general in the French 
army, protested against the unlawful treatment in a 
letter to the president of the National Assen, and on 
Bonaparte becoming First Consul, recommended him to 
restore the sceptre to the House of Bourbon. He was 
afterwards ambassador to Spain. but fell into disgrace 
with Napoleon, and was banished. He returned to Paris 
after the Restoration, and D. 1823. 

B., EudxE pe, Viceroy of Italy, and a Prince of the 
French Empire, son of Alexandre de B. and Josephine; 
B. in Paris in 1781. After his mother’s marriage to Na- 
poleon, he, in 1796, became aide-de-camp to the latter, 
and served with distinction in the campaigns of Italy 
and Egypt. B. was wounded at Acre, contributed to the 
victory of Marengo, was created Prince of the Empire 
in 1805, and Viceroy of Italy. In 1806, he married the 
Princess Amalie Augusta. of Bavaria: and in the same 
year was adopted by the Emperor as his son, and ap- 

inted governor of Lombardy and Venice, He served 
in the campaign of 1809 defeated the Austrians at Raab, 
and distinguished himself at Wagram His military 
talents were particularly evinced in the retreat from 
Moscow, and in the following campaigns of 1813-14. 
To B. may be mainly ascribed the victory of Lütze 
After the fall of Napoleon, he retired to Munich, was 
allowed, hy the Treaty of Fontainebleau and the Con- 

ress of Vienna, to retain his extensive possessions in 
taly. and took his place as Duke of Leuchtenberg 
among the Bavarian nobles His children subsequently 
ranked as members of the imperial family of Russia. 
D. Feb 21, 1824. 
B., Hortense EUGENIE DE. See HORTENSE, (QUEEN OF 
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Beauharnois, (bd/har-nwaw,) in Lower Canada, a W. 
county. bounded on the 8 by New York, and on the 
NW by the St. Lawrence. Area, 717 sq m It 1s 
watered by the Chateaugay River, and some smaller 
streami Prod. Wool, oats, and dairy produce. Pop. 

A post-village of the above co., on Lake St. Louis, 33 m. 
S. W. of Montreal; pop. abt. 1,423. 

Beau-ideal, (0-i-dé’al.) [Fr.] An imaginary stand- 
ard of absolute perfection, as conceived in the mind.— 
See IDFAL. 

Beau ish, (eis,) a. Like a beau; foppish: fine. (k.) 

Beaujeu, (bozh-u(r)e’,) a town of France, dep. Rhone, 
cap. of a can. on the Ardiére, 30 m. N. N. W. of Lyons. It 
is the entrepôt of all the products exchanged between 
the Saone and Loire. Pup. 4,392. 

Beaulieu, (bole-yu(r)e’,) a town of France, dep. Corrèze, 
cap. of a cant. on the Dordogne, 22 m. S. of Tulle. It bus 
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some trade in wine. Php. 2,618.—B. is the name of 24 
other small towns in France, 

Beaulieu, SÉBASTIEN DE PONTAULT DE, a celebrated 
French military engineer, and marshal of France under 
Louis XIV.; was the author of Views and Plans of the 
Battles und Sieges of Louis XIV. D. 1674. 

Beaulieu, Jean PIERKE, BARON DE, an Austrian gen- 
eral, u. 1725. He was actively engaged as an artillery 
ofticer during the Seven Years’ war, and in 1792 com- 
manded the Austrians aginst the forces whom the 
French republic sent into the Netherlands, and gained 
several victories over them. In 1796 he was commander 
in-chief in Italy, nnd his army was routed in several 
conflicts with General Bonaparte, whose fame was then 
beginning to dawn, D. 1820. 

Beaumarchais, Pierre Avcustin, Baron Dr, (bë 
mar’shay,) u. at Paris in 1782. He was aman of singu- 
lar versatility of talent, being by turns politician, artist, 
dramatist, and merchant. — His futher was a watch- 
maker, and brought up his son to the same profession, 
in which young Beaumarchais showed considerable skill. 
He was also remarkably fond of music, and atttined 
great proficiency in playing on the harp and the guitar. 
B. played before the daughters of Louis XV, who, 
being pleased with bis musical skill, admitted him to 
their concerts, and afterwards to their parties. He 
now appeared at Versailles in a rich court dies, which 
offended a haughty nobleman, who, meeting him one day 
in one of the galleries. asked him abruptly to look at a 
valuable watch that he wore, which was out of order. 
B excused himself, by saying that his hand was very 
unsteady; the other insisting, B. took the watch and 
dropped it on the floor, simply observing, “I told you 
s0.” Notwithstanding this event, he continued to enjoy 
the patronage of the court, which gave him the oppor- 
tunity of becoming connected with some ot the Fermiers 
Généraux and great contractors. It was his ill for- 
tune to be involved in several law-suits, some of which 
made great noise in the world, and gained considerable 
notoriety in consequence of the memoirs or pleadings of 
the case, which B. wrote and published. These plead- 
ings, which show considerable skill and oratorical power, 
are inserted in the collection of his works. But his fame 
as a writer rests on bis plays, and chiefly on the two, 
Le Barbier de Seville (1775). and Le Marwge de Figaro 
(1784), which are too well known, both as plays and 
as operas, to require further notice here. The 
character of “Figaro” was a happy invention, and the 
other principal characters, in both plays, are drawn with 
great skill. The Mariage de Figaro ulone produced to 
B 80,000 francs. He wrote a third play, Le Mere Cou- 
pable, which may be considered as a sequel to the other 
two, but is inferior to them in many respects, and ob- 
jectionable in a moral point ef view. He also wrote 
Fugenie, and Les Deux Amis. The subject of the first 
is taken from an adventure which occurred to his own 
sister, and which he relates in his memoirs. Göthe has 
treated the same subjectin his drama of (lariga. At the 
beginning of the American War of Independence (1777), 
B. entered into a speculation for supplying the Col- 
onies with arms, ammunition, Ke.; he lost several ves- 
sels, three of which were taken in one day by the Eng- 
lish cruisers in coming out of the river of Bordenux, 
but the greater number arrived in America, and inspired 
the Colonists with renewed hope. Among other specas 
lations he engaged to supply Paris with water and with 
fire-engines. When the French revolution broke out, B. 
showed himself favorable to the popular cause, und en- 
tered into speculations to supply corn, muskets, &c. 
But his activity in that critical period exposed him to 
suspicion: he was accused and acquitted, then accused 
again, and being obliged to run away, he escaped to Eng- 
land and afterwards to Germany. He returned to France 
after the fall of Robespierre, and then entered into a 
new speculation in salt, by which he lost a large sum, 
He died in May, 1799. B. had considerable talent and 
other good qualities, bnt he was very vain and fond of 
distinction He undertook an edition of ali the works 
of Voltaire, of whom he was n great admirer: but the 
edition, votwithstanding ull his pains and great ex- 
pense, proved very indifferent, both as to correctness 
and execution. His complete works were published at 
Paris. in 1 vol. Svo, 1809 

Beaumaris, (bö-mor'ris,) a seaport and picturesque 
bathing resort of England, in N. Wales, co, of Anglesey, 
at the entrance of the Menai Straits, 4 m. N. N. E. of the 
Menai Bridge. 1. 2,813 

Beau-monde, ((6-mdnd,) n. Fr. beau, fine, and monde, 
world.] The fashionable world; people of politeness, 
gayety and fashion. 

Beaumont, Francis, (bo’mong,) a celebrated English 
dramatic poet, and the friend and contemporary of Shake 
peare and Ben Jonson; B. 1586, Hoe studied at Oxford, 
and, in conjunction with his friend and collaborator, 
Fletcher, was author of nearly 50 plays, They were both 
admirable delineators of human nature, and, in their life- 
time, their dramas were preferred even to those of 
Shakspeare, whom they made their model. Their works 
have descended to posterity under the twin-title of au- 
thorship — “Beaumont and Fletcher.” D. 1616, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. The best edition 
of the writings of B. and F. is that of the Rev. A. Dyce, 
(London, 1834.) See FLETCHER, JOHN. 

Beaumont, Gustave Avouste De La Boynrire DE, 2 
French publicist and general author, and Member of 
the Institute: B. 1802. He early entered upon the legal 
profession, and, in 1831, was sent with De Tocqneville to 
study the penitentiary system of the United States. 
He was elected deputy in 1539, and, in 1848, VicePresi- 
dent of the Constituent Assembly. He was subse 
quently ambassador to London and Vienna. B. tiret 
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became known asa writer by his publishing, in conjunc- 
tion with M. de Tocqueville, Traité du Système Peniten- 
tiaire aux Etats-Unis et de son applicutum à la France, 

1832.) Among his other works may be named, Marie, 
oul Esclavige aux États-Unis, (1535,}—a work somewhat 
similar to “Uncle Tom's Cabiu ;” and L'Irlande sociale, 
politique, et religieuse, (1839.) D. 1866. 

Beaumont,( bd/mong’,) in Texas, a post-village and cap. 
of Jefferson co., on the Neches River, about 30 m. from 
its month, and 300 from Austin City. 

Beaumont, iv Lower Canada, a village of Bellechasse 
co. on the St. Lawrence, 9 m. E. by N. of Quebec. 

Beaumont’-de-Lomagne, a town of France, dep. 
Tarn et Garonne, cap. cant., on the Gimone, 21 m. 8.W. 
of Montauban. . Coarse cloths, hats, and leather. 
Pop. 5,027.— B. is the name of a vast number of other 
small towns in Frauce. 

Beaune, (%.) a town of France, dep. Côte d'Or. cap. 
of an arrond., 23 m. 8.8.W. of Dijon. There is a mag- 
nificent hospital here, fonnded in 1444, and endowed by 
Nicholas Rollin, chancellor to Philip, Duke of Burgundy. 
It is a fine town, with manufactures of cloth, cutlery, 
leather, &c. The principal celebrity of B., however, is 
derived from its being the centre of the trade in the 
wine that bears its name; that is, the best of the second 
growths of Burgundy. 7. 11,790. 

Beaune, FLoxIMoND, a French mathematician, B. at 
Blois, 1601. His labors and discoveries contributed 
greatly to the improvement of the modern analytical 
geometry first introduced by his triend, Descartes. B. 
may be regarded as the proper founder of the Integral 
Calculus, as he first endeavored to deduce the nature of 
curved lines from the properties of their tangents. D. 
1652. 

Beau-plead’er, n. (0. Fr. beau-plaider.) (Eng. Law.) 
This word, which literally signifies fair-pleading, wus 
nevertheleas formerly applied to a fine imposed for bad 
pleading. The fine of Bean-pleader was set at the will of 
the judge of the court, and reduced to certainty by con- 
sent, and annually paid. 

Beaupreau, ((d’prdyo,) a town of France, dep. Maine- 
et-Lorre, cap. ari ond., on the Eure, 28 m, S.W. of Angers. 
In 1793, the Vendeans obtained, near this town, a com- 
plete victory over the Republicans under General Ligon- 
nier, Pop. 4,203, 

Beauregard, (Lõ'regär,) Peter Gustavus TOUTANT, 
an American Confederate general, B. in Louisiana, 1816. 
In 1834, he entered the Military Academy at West 
Point, where he graduated in 1838, receiving a com- 
mission in the United States Artillery, from which 
he was transferred to the Engineers. Having distin- 
guished himself during the Mexican campaign, in 
which he was twice wounded, he was highly spoken of 
in Gen. Scott's despatches for his gallantry during this 
contest. In 1853. B. was appointed, as captain of engi- 
neers, to the duty of surveying the coast fortifications, 
and, Jater, became Superintendent of the Academy at 
West Point. In 1561, having resigned his commission 
in the U. States army, and joined that of the Southern 
Confederacy, he inaugurated the Civil War by the bom- 
bardment of Fort Sumter, in Charleston Harbor, April 
12. He also successfully commanded the Confederate 
army at the battle of Bull Run, July 21, 1861. For this 
service he was made a general. B. was second in com- 
mand at the battle of Shiloh, April 6, 1862, and in the 
following year successfully defended Charleston aguinst 
the combined naval and military forces of the Nationals, 
during a siege, which for heroism and tenacity of pur- 

ose, on both sides, must ever occupy a prominent place 


n history. After the capture of Richmond, and the 
collapse of the Confederacy, he surrendered to Gen. 
Sherman, in April, 1865. Since the termination of the 
war, General B. has devoted himself to civil und indus- 
trial pursuits. 

n (bawr’pair,) the name of several can- 
tons and small towns of France. 

Beauship, (b0'ship,) n. Quality or character of being 
a beau. 

—(In a burlesque manner,) a beau; as, “ What his beau- 
ship says.” — Dryden, 

Beauteous, (bi2’/té-us,) a. Beautiful; fair; handsome; 
elegunt in form; pleasing to the sight. 

* Prostrate the beauteous ruin lies.” — William Pitt. 
Beau teously, adv. In «a beauteous manner. è 
Beauteousness, (bii'te-us-nes,) n. The state or quality 

of being beauteous; beauty. 

From less virtue and less beauteousness, 

The gentiles framed their gods and goddesses." — Donne. 
Beau ’'tifier, n. One who, or that which, makes or 

renders beautiful. 

Beautiful, a. Full of beauty; lovely; fair; handsome; 
elegant; having the qualities that coustitute beauty. 
And both were young, and one was beautiful. — Byron. 

See Brꝛurr 

Beau'tifally, adv. In a beautiful manner. 

Fine by degrees, and beautifully less. — Prior. 

Beau'tiſulness, n. Beauty; quality or state of being 
beautiful. 

Beau'tify, v.a. [ Beauty, and Lat. facio, to make. ] To 
make or render beautiful; to adorn; to grace; to deck; 
to embellish. 

“And the one serves to heighten and beautify the other.“ 
Atterbury. 

—v.t. To become beautiful; to advance in beauty. 

“Jt must be a prospect pleasing to God himself, to see his crea- 
tlon for ever beautifying in his eyes.“ Addison. 

Beau’'tiless, a. Without, or destitute of beauty. 

Beauty, (hi’'ty,) n. [Fr. beauté, from beau, belle; Lat. 
bellus, contracted from benalus, from benus, bonus, beanti- 
ful, good, pleasant.) The quality of being pretty, hand- 
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some, fine, lovely; an assemblage of graces, or propor- 
tion of parts, which pleases the senses, particulurly the 
eye or the ear; symmetry or harmony of parts; elegance; 
grace; loveliness; fairness; gracefulness. — By modern 
acceptation, beauty expresses, in the higher sense, the 
character of what is naturally, personally, or artistically 
exquisite or fair. The word beauty was first applied to 
objects perceptible by the sight; and by an easy tran- 
sition, it has been extended to objects perceptible by the 
sense of hearing; as when we speak of beautiful music, a 
beautiful tune, voice, &c. The instances of words which 
properly signify an impression on one sense being used 
to signify an impression on another seuse are very nn- 
merous; thus we sometimes pass from the sight to the 
touch, as when we speak of lightness or heaviness of 
forin and of color; from the touch to the hearing, asa 
sharp, piercing, thrilling, penetrating. or heavy sound; 
from the touch to the smell, as a pungent smell; from 
the touch to the sight, as harsh and solt coloring; from 
the hearing to the sight, as monotony of color, tone of 
a picture, harmouy of colors; from the taste to the sight, 
as mellow coloring; from the taste to the hearing, as 
sweet music. This proneness to transfer words frum one 
object of sense to another does not, however, explain 
why the term beauty should be extended only to agree- 
able sounds, and not to agreeable lustes or odors. That, 
however, there is a closer affinity between the percep- 
tious of sight and hearing than Letween those of sight 
and any other sense, it is not difficult to perceive: and 
the fact may be satisfactorily attributed to the lollowing 
causes: — 1. The picturesque effect which custom, in many 
instances, gives to sounds; as When a tune calls up the 
image of a person’s home or the haunts of his childhood, 
2. The expressive power of sounds, as in the case of the 
human voice, when the expression of the countenance 
corresponds with the tones of the yoiceand the meaning 
of the words which it utters. 3. The significant power 
of sounds, in consequence of conveutional speech. fi this 
way they every moment present pictures to the imagina- 
tion; and we apply to the description as to the thing 
described (with hardly any consciousness of speaking 
figuratively) such words as lively, glowing, splendid, lu- 
minous, picturesque. To these considerations should be 
added, as a cause conspiring powerfully to the same end, 
the intimate association which in our apprehension is 
formed between the eye and the ear, as the great inlets 
of our acquired knowledge, as the only mediu by which 
different minds can communicate together, and as the 
organs by which we receive from the material world the 
two classes of pleasures which, while they surpass all the 
rest in variety and duration, are the most completely 
removed from the grossness of animal indulgence, and 
the most nearly allied to the enjoyments of the intellect. 
The unconsciousness we have in both these senses of any 
local impression on our bodily frame may perhups help 
to explain the peculiar facility with which their percep- 
tions blend themselves with other pleasures of a rank 
still nobler and more refined.— But although the epithet 
beautiful is never applied to the perceptions of any sense 
except those of seeing and hearing, yet it is extended to 
the results of some intellectual processes, as when we 
speak of a beantiful chain of reasoning, a beautiful poem, 
a beautiful metaphor, a beautiful language, a beautiful 
machine, a beautitul contrivance of nature, &c. When 
the word beauty is thus employed, it is merely a vague 
term of praise, and is nearly synonymous with admirable. 
The word beauty is often applied to a syllogism or a prob- 
lem; but then it means clearness, point, or precision, or 
whatever else be the characteristic excellence of that to 
which it ıs applud. As the effect of beauty in visible 
objects is to produce admiration, all beautiful objects are 
also admirable; and thence it was an easy step to apply 
the epithet beautiful to things which produce admira- 
tion, although this feeling did not arise from the cause 
which produces it in the contemplation of visible objects. 
Similar transfers may be observed in other words; thus 
the word.law properly signifies a general command 
given by one intelligent being to another; but because 
the effect of such a command is to produce an uniformity 
of conduct in the persons to whom it is addressed, the 
term law has been extended to those operations of na- 
ture in which an uniformity of phenomena prevails, 
although the cause of the uniformity Is altogether dif- 
ferent. — In the following remarks on the nature and 
causes of beauty, we shall limit ourselves to the original 
and appropriate meaning of the word in question, viz., 
the beauty of visible objects. The beauty of visible ob- 
jects consists of two parts, viz., the beauty of color and 
the beauty of form, which, although closely connected 
with each other, arise from different sources, and from 
sources of a different character, inasmuch as the one 
appears to be, in most cases, a simple emotion, and there- 
fore an ultimate fact, of which no explanation can be 
given, while the other is a pleasure derived from associa- 
tion, which is susceptible of analysis. There cannot, in 
our opinion, be any doubt that certain colors, and cer- 
tain arrangements of colors, are naturally, and in them- 
selves, pleasing to the eye. Children are observed to 
take delight in brilliant colors before they have learned 
to connect any agreeable ideas with them. The analogy 
of the other senses would, à priori, lead to this conclu- 
sion: for as there are certain odors, tastes, and sounds 
which are naturally pleasing or displeasing to the nose, 
the tongue, and the ear, so it may be presumed that 
there are certain colors, and combinations of colors, 
which are naturally pleasing or displeasing to the eye. 
Although one branch of beauty is entirely founded on 
association, the feeling of beauty cannot be derived from 
association alone. It is the province of association to 
impart to one thing the agreeable or disagreeable effect 
of another; but association can never account for the 
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origin of a class of pleasures different in kind from ali 
the others we know. If there was nothing originally 
and intrinsically pleasing or beautiful, the associatin; 
principle would have no materials on which it coul 
operate. This origin of the feeling of beauty appears 
to us to consist in the pleasure derived from the contem- 
plation of colors, and is such that the mind dwells on it 
with pleasure. Hence the form of the antelope, the swan, 
or the tiger, is considered beautiful, because we take 
a satisfaction in contemplating the movements which 
those forms are admirably fitted to produce; but the 
form of the pig’s snout is not considered beautiful, be- 
cause the mind flies with disgust from the filthy pur- 
poses for which that animal employs it. So, likewise, 
we call the outward form of the arnis, legs, neck, Ac. 
of the human figure, beautiful, when their form is suited 
to their respective uses; but no one finds any beauty in 
the form of the human stomach, or intestines or liver, 
though equally well fitted for their several ends, because 
they suggest the notion of processes which men do not 
willingly contemplate. Perhaps, in strictness, it might 
be thought that the simple emotion derived from the 
color of objects, is aloue properly entitled to be consid- 
ered as the feeling of beauty; and that the beauty of 
Jorm in any object, derived from a sense of its fitness to 
its end, is only a pleasing association, allied indeed to 
the feeling of beauty by a close analogy, but still dis- 
tinct from it. This question (which in fact is merely 
verbal), we have not sufficient space to discuss at length; 
nevertheless, it appears to us that all ages and nations 
have agreed in speaking of the beauty of form, as well 
as of colur, and that we are justified in considering as 
included in the feeling of beauty those emotions which 
are susceptible of analysis, as well as those which are 
not.— A certain degree of cultivation is necessary to 
the perception of beauty, Savage nations appear to be 
nearly or quite destitute of any notion of it, in the 
works both of nature and art, or at least their admira- 
tion, as in children, is confined to gaudy and shini 
trinkets, and ornaments of the person. The practice of 
tattooing, however, is doubtless founded on notions of 
beauty, more mistaken even than those which formerly 
led the ladies of Europe to cover their hair with powder 
and pomatum; or, as it seems now to be the growing 
fashion, to disguise the natural beauty of their hair with 
yellowish, red, or golden preparations. In the lower 
orders of civilized nations. the same indifference to 
beauty may be generally observed, in proportion to their 
coarseness and ignorance. The early development of 
the sense of beauty among the Greeks, which is so strik- 
ingly shown both in their mythology and poetry, and in 
their works of art, is a proof of their early culture and 
of their great superiority, even in a half savage state, to 
the barbarous nations by which they were surrounded. 
Another thing essential to the perception of beauty, is 
sensibilily of mind, arising from the development of the 
social affections, and the cultivation of the benevolent 
feelings. The custom, prevalent in some countries, of 
planting flowers on graves, and of offering nosegays to 
the images of saints or of the Virgin, is a mark at once 
of a feeling of beauty and of sensibility of mind. On 
the other hand, persons of a sour, phlegmatic, morose, 
and misanthropic temperament, are little alive to the 
beauty of outward objects or works of art. It was, 
doubtless, from a sense of the incompatibility of a feel- 
ing for beauty, with absence of all social and benevolent 
sympathies, that Milton represents the Devil as insen- 
sible to the beauties of Paradise: 

“The Fiend 
Saw undelighted all delight, all kind 
Of living creatures, new to sight and strange.” 

As on the one hand, all the antisocial passions, as anger, 
jealousy, envy, fear, &c., are inconsistent with the per- 
ception of beauty; so the social passions sharpen and 
facilitate it, as love and pity, which, as Dryden says, 
“ melts the mind to love.” Hence, loveliness in the human 
race is intimately connected with beauty, as the desire 
of sex is heightened and stimulated by the beauty of 
form, color, and expression; but it is not identical with 
it, for lovers are often not only blind to the defects of 
their mistresses, but sometimes even admire them on 
that very account; whence love is proverbially said tobe 
blind. A third uisite to the perception of beauty is 
serenity and Cheer enen of mind, and the absence of 
overpowering care or affliction, which engrosses the fac- 
ulties and prevents them from taking pleasure in the 
relations of outward objects. This inconsistency is well 
illustrated by the reflections of Hamlet, when he is op- 

ressed with a sense of the painful task imposed npon 

him by his father’s spirit (Act II. se. 2.) — On the rela- 
tion of the beauty of outward objects to the beauty of 
works of art, we can only observe, that of the three arts 
of design, viz., architecture, sculpture, and painting, the 
two last are purely representative arts, while the first 
alone creates objects which have a use beyond the mere 
gratification of the taste. The beauty of buildings there- 
fore belongs to the class of objects which we have been 
above examining; while the beauty of pictures and stat- 
ues, though closely connected with the same range of 
ideas, yet forms a class apart, and requires the considera- 
tion of additional elements peculiar to itself. These are 
derived in great measure from the capabilities of the 
respective arts, as dependent on the materials which 
they work with and the effects which they are thus able 
to produce. There are many objects beautiful in nature 
which cannot be represented with advantage by the 
painter or sculptor; on the other hand, there are many 
objects disagreeable in nature which ure beautiful ina 
picture, because a picture is an abstraction, a represen- 
tation of the color and outline of »n object. without any 
of those accompanying circumstances which in the 
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reality may cause disgust to the other senses, and thus 
prevent the mind from enjoying that pleasure which it 


might otherwise derive through the organ of sight alone. | 


Hence those things in nature which are peculiarly fitted 

to be subjects for the painter, are properly said to have 

picluresque beauty, as those forms and postures which 
would appear to most advantage in marble, might, as has 
been truly remarked, be said to have scu/pturesque 
beauty. There are certain general characteristics of 

these two arts, as, that, while painting best represents 
expression, sculpture best represents character; and 
while painting embraces a vast variety of subjects, 
sculpture confines itself almost exclusively to the human 

figure and some of the nobler animals, which may be here | 
pointed out; but to determine the peculiar provinces of 

these two arts, respectively, requires a separate investi- 
gation, with reference not to the general subject of 

beauty, but to the capabilities and advantages of each, 

and would be materially assisted by a knowledge of those 

mechanical processes and mysteries of art which the 

professed sculptor or painter can themselves alone pos- 
sess. — See AistHeTiCs ; IDEAL: SUBLIMTTY. 

Beau’'ty-beaming, a. Diffusing beauty; radiant 

with beanty. 

Beau’ty-spot, n. A patch, or spot, placed on the face 
to direct the eye to some other feature, or to heighten 
the beauty of the whole. 

Beau’ty-wan’ing, a. Declining in beauty. 

Beauvais, (60-vai’,) an ancient city of France, cap. 

dep. Oise, on the Therain, 41 m. N. by W. of Paris; Lat. 

49° 20/ 7” N.; Lon. 2° 5’ K.; on « branch line of the rail- 
way from Paris to Boulogne. It is a large, but ill-built 
city. Hud the cathedral been finished on its original 
lan, it would have been the finest Gothic edifice in 
rance, but the choir only is complete, The church of 

St. Stephen, erected in 997, is celebrated for its fine 

painted glass windows. Man,. Cloths, linens, and flan- 

nels. B. existed under the Romans, and was held by 
the Normans and the English, from the latter of whom 
it was wrested in the 15th century. In 1472, it was 
besieged by Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
and chough without a garrison, the citizens, led on by 
the heroine Jeanne Fouquet (surnamed Hachette), re- 

led the enemy. An annual festival is still celebrated 

$ honor of this event. Pov. 16,859. 
Benux-esprits, (bdz-ez-préz’,) n. pl. A French com- 
pound word applied to men of wit or genius. It is now 
somewhat antiquated, and is almost invariably used in an 
ironical sense. 

Beaver, (bé’vur,) n. [A. S. bafer; Dan. baever; Sw. 
and Goth. bz ; Lat. jiber, from fibra, the edge or bank 
of a river. (Zl.) The common name of the genus 
Castor, family Sciuride. There are but two species, the 
European B., Castor fiber, und the American B., Castor 
Canadiensis, so much alike that the description of the 
one may be applied to the other indiscriminately. The 
B. may be readily distinguished from every other quad- 
ruped by its broad, horizontally flattened tail, which is 


Fig. 328.—~ AMERICAN BEAVER. 
(Castor Canadiensis.) 


of a nearly oval form, but rises into a slight convexity 
on its upper surface, and is covered with scales. The hind 
feet are webbed, and together with the tail, which acts 
as a rudder, serve to propel it through the water with 
considerable facility. It is about three feet long, exclu- 
sive of the tail, which is one foot more: its color isa 
deep chestnut, the hair very fine, smooth, and glossy: 
but it oceasionally varies, and is sometimes found per- 
fectly black. The incisor teeth are very large and hard; 
80 hard, indeed, that they were used by the N. American 
Indians to cut bone and to fashion their horn-tipped 
spears, till they were superseded by the introduction of 
iron tools from Europe. Of all quadrupeds the B. is 
considered as possessing the greatest degree of natural 
or instinctive sagacity in constructing its habitation; 
propering, in concert with others of its own species, a 

‘ind of arched caverns or domes, supported by a founda- 
tion of strong pillars, and lined or plastered internally 
with a degree of neatness and accuracy unequalled by 
the art of any other quadruped. But it should seem, 
however, that the architecture of the B. is nowhere so 
conspicuous asin the northern parts of America. The 
favorite resorts of the B. are retired, watery,and woody 
situations. In such places they assemble to the num- 
ber of some hundreds: living, as it were, in families, and 
building their arched receptacles. From this we may 

revive to what a degree animals, unassisted either by 


nguage or reason, are capable of concurring for their 
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mutual benefit, and of attaining, by dint of numbers, 
those advantages which each, in a state of solitude, 
seems unfitted to ; for, if we view the B. only in 
the light of an individual, and unconnected with others 
of its kind, we shall find that many other quadrupeds 
excel it in cunning, and almost all in the powers of an- 
noyance and defence. When kept in a state of solitude 
or domestic tameness, it nppears calm and indifferent to 
all about it; without attachments or antipathies; and 
never seeking to guin the favor of man, nor aiming to of- 
fend him. Few subjects in natural history have more 
attracted the attention of travellers, or have been more 
minutely described by naturalists, than the instinctive 
building operations of the B., und they have accord- 
ingly had attributed to them powers so marvellous, as 
to render ridiculous that which, if regarded merely 
as a high species of animal instinct, could not fail 
to command universal admiration. The situation of 
the B.-houses is various. Where the B. are numer- 
ous, they are found to inhabit lakes, ponds, and rivers, 
as well us those narrow creeks which connect the nu- 
merous lakes of North America; but the two latter 
are generally chosen Ly them, when the depth of water 
and other circumstances are suitable, as they have 
then the advantage of a current to convey wood and 
other necessaries to their habitations, and because, 
in general, they are more difficult to be taken than 
those that are built in standing water. They always 
select those parts that have such a depth of water 
as will resist the frost in winter, and prevent it 
from freezing to the bottum. The B. that build their 
houses in sinall rivers, or creeks, in which the water is 
liable to be drained off when the back supplies are 
dried up by the frust, are wonderfully taught by instinct 
to provide against that evil by making a dam quite 
acruss the river, at a convenient distance from their 
houses. The B.-dams differ in shape according to the 
nature of the place in which they are built. If the 
water in the river, or creck, have but little motion, the 
dam is almost straight; Lut where the current is more 
rapid, it is always made with a considerable curve, con- 
vex towards the stream, The materials made use of 
are drift-wood, green willows, birch, und poplars, if 
they can be got; also mud and stones, intermixed tn such 
a manner as must evidently contribute to the strength 
of the dam; but there is no other order or method ob 

served in the dams, except that of the work being carried 
on with a regular sweep, and all the parts being made 
of equal strength. .In places which have been long 
frequented by B. undisturbed, their dams, by frequent 
repairing, become a solid bank, capable of resisting a 
great force both of water and ice; and as the willow, 
poplar, and birch generally take root and shoot up, they 
by degrees form a kind of regular planted hedge. The 
B.-houses are built of the same materials as their dams, 
and are always proportioned in size to the number of 
inhabitants, which seldom exceeds 4 old, and 6 or 8 
young ones. Instead of order or regulation being ob- 
served in rearing their houses, they are of a much ruder 
structure than their dams; for, notwithstanding the 
sagacity of these animals, it has never been observed 
that they aim at any other convenience in their houses, 
than to bave a dry place to lie on; and there they 
usually eat their fuod, which they occasionally take 
out of the water. It frequently happens that some of 
the larger houses are found to have one or more parti- 
tions, if they deserve that appellation, but it is no more 
than a part of the main building leſt by the city of 
the B. to support the roof. On such occasions, it is com- 
mon for those different apartments, as some are pleased 
to call them, to have no comniunication with each other 
bat by water; so that, in fact, they may be called double 
or treble houses, rather than different apartments of 
the same house. So far are the B. from driving stakes 
into the ground when building their houses, that the 

lay most of the wood crosswise, and nearly horizontal, 
and without any other order than that of leaving a hol- 
low or cavity in the middle. When any unnecessary 
branches project inward, they cut them off with their 
teeth, and throw them in among the rest, to prevent 
the mud from falling through theroof. It is a mistaken 
notion that the wood-work is first completed and then 
plastered; for the whole of their houses, as well as their 
dams, are from the foundation one mass of mud and 
wood, mixed with stones, if they can be procured. The 
mud is always taken from the edge of the bank, or the 
bottom of the creek or pond near the door of the house; 
and, though their fore-paws are so small, yet it is held 
close up between them under their throat; thus they 
carry both mud and stones, while they always drag the 
wood with their teeth. It is a great piece of policy in 
these animals to cover the outside of their houses every 
fall with fresh mud, and as late as possible in the au- 
tumn, even when the frosts become pretty severe, as by 
this means it soon freezes as hard as a stone, and pre- 
vents their common enemy, the wolverine, from dis- 
turbing them during the winter; and as they are fre- 
quently seen to walk over their work, and sometimes 
to give a flap with their tail, particularly when plung- 
ing into the water, this has, without doubt, given rise 
to the vulgar opinion that they use their tails as a 
trowel, with which they plastered their houses; whereas 
that flapping of the tail is no more than a custom which 
they always preserve, even when they become tame and 
domestic, and more particularly so when they are 
startled. In the more northern climates, the habita- 
tions of these animals are finished in August, or early 
in September, when they begin to lay in their stores. 
During the summer months they regale themselves on 
the choicest fruits and plants the country affords; 
but in winter they subsist principally on the wood 
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of the birch, the plane, &c. When the frost is very 
severe, the hunters sometimes break large holes in 
the ice; and, on the B. resorting to these apertures to 
breathe the fresh air, they either kill them with their 
hatchets, or cover the holes with large substantial nets. 
This being done, they undermine and subvert the whole 
fabric; when the B., expecting to make their escape in 
the usual way, fly with precipitation to the water, and, 
rushing to the opening, fall directly into the net. The 
B. is pursued both for its fur, and for the sake of a 
peculiar odoriferous secretion, termed castor or castoreum, 
9. v, which is contained in two little bugs, the inguinal 
glands, each about the size of a hen's egg. The fur was 
formerly a most important article of commerce; but 
the animals have in recent times been exterminated 
from so many extensive tracts which they once inhab- 
ited, that it is now fur less considerable than it was half 
acentury ago. To this may be added, that the present 
custom of using silk and other materials in lieu of B 
fur in the manufacture of hats, has wonderfully les 
sened the demand for it, as well as reduced the price. 
The foregoing account relates to the American beaver. 
The European species does not boast of such architectu- 
ral habits, but lives in burrows along the banks of the 
Rhone, the Danube, the Weser, and other large northern 
rivers; yet, from some of the descriptions which have 
been given of it, it may be inferred that, considering 
the material within its reach, its instinctive skill is 
not greatly inferior to that which dwells on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

Beaver, n. anda. The fur of the beaver; a hat made 
of its fur; —or, adjectively, anything made of the fur of 
the beaver; as, a beaver hat. 

Beaver, n. [O. Fr. bevére, for beuveur, drinker; from Jt, 
berere, from Lat. bibere, to drink.) (Afil.) ‘The part of @ 
helmet that covered the lower part of the face, and 
which, raised up ov let down, enabled the wearer to drink. 

“Isaw young Harry with his beaver up." — Shaks. 
The B. was often taken for the helmet itself. 

Men yer, in Ilinois, a township of Iroquois co.; pop 
1.278. 

Ben'ver. in Indiana, a twp, of Newton co. 

—A township of Pulaski co. 

Bea’ver, in Jowa, a township of Butler co.; pop. 
1,084. 

A township of Guthrie co. 

—A township of Polk co. 

r in Minnesota, a township of Fillmore co.; pop. 

—A post-village of Winona ce., on Whitewater River, 
about 22 m. W N.W. of Winona. 

Bea’ver, in Missouri, a post-officu of Douglas co. 

Ben'ver. in Ohio, a township of Columbiana co. 

—A township of Mahoning co. 

A township of Noble co. 

—A post township of Pike co., 25 m. S. S. E. of Chillicothe; 
pop, 694, 

Bea'ver, in Pennsylvania, a co. in the W. part of the 
State, on the frontier of Ohio. Arra, 650 sq. m, It is 
watered by the Ohio and Beaver rivers. Surface, un- 
dulating, with a rich soil, Bituminous coal and lime- 
stone are largely found. Cap. Beaver, P. (1880) 39,603. 

—A flourishing and fine post-town, cap. of the above co, 
situated on the Ohio, 28 m. N. of Pittsburg, and 230 W. 
of Harrisburg. 

—A township of Clarion co. 

—A township of Crawford co. 

—A township of Columbia co. 

A township of Jefferson co. 

—A township of Snyder co., 40 m. N.N.W. of Harrisburg ; 
pop. 1,766. 

Bea'ver, in Texas, a post-office of Anderson co. 


Ben'ver. in Utah, n large co. in the S. part of that terri- 


tory, bordering on Nevada and Colorado, and drained 
by Beaver River, The central part is mountainous, and 
the soil generally sterile. Lead is found in the county. 
Cap. Beaver. 

A post-village, cap. of the above co. It is situated on 
Beaver River, in a valley surrounded by mountains, in 
which lead, iron, and copper are abundant. 

Bea'ver, in Washingtm Territory, a post-village of 
Thurston co, 6 m. S. of Olympia. 

Beaver Bay, in Minnesota, a post-village, cap. of 

MKG CO 

Ben ver Brook, in New Fork, a post-office of Sulli- 
van co. 

Bea’ver Centre, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Crawford co, 

Bea’ver City, in Indiana, a post-office of Newton co, 

Ben'ver Creek, in Alabama, Marengo co., emptying 
into the Tombigbee River.—Another, entering the Ala- 
bama River in Wilcox co, 

—A township of Dale co. 

Beaver Creek, in Colorado Territory, a post-office 
Fremont co. 

Bea'ver Creek, in Illinois, a township of Bond co., 
80 m. 8. of Springfield. 

Ben’ver Creek, in Indiana, a creek entering White 
River in Martin co, 

Bea'ver Creek, in Jowa, rises in Boone co., and en- 
ters the Des Moines River in Polk co.—A tributary of 
Towa River, emptying into the latter near Marengo, in 
Towa co. 

Bea'ver Creek, in Maryland, a township of Washing- 
ton co, 

Bea'ver Creek, in Michigan, Lenawee co., a creek 
flowing into Raisin River, near Adrian. 

A post-office of Gratiot co. 

Ben'ver Creek, in Missouri, a creek entering White 


River in Taney co., a little below Forsyth, — Little Bes» 
ver Creek enters the above in the same county, 
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Bea’ver Creek, in Ohio, flows into the Maumee, in 
Wood co. — Another falls into Lake Erie, in Lorain co. 

A township iu Greene co., about 10 m. W. N. W. of Xenia; 
pop. 2,289, 

Beaver Creek, in Smith Carolina, a creek entering 
into Congaree River, in the S.E. of Lexington District. 
Ben ver Crossing, in Nebraska, a post- office of Sew- 

ard co. 

Bea ver Dam. in Indiana, a post- village of Kosciusko 
co., about 14 m. S.W. of Warsaw. 

Bea'ver Dam, in Krntuc. y, a post-office of Ohio co. 

Bea'ver Dam, in North Carolina, a P. O. of Union co, 

Ben ver Dam, in Ohio, a post-village of Allen co., abt. 
10 m. N.E. of Lima. 

Bea’ver Dam, in Wisconsin, a flourishing post-village | 
and township of Dodge co., on Beaver Dam Creek, about 
45 m. N E. of Madison. Thereure here many factories and 
mills, and also the Wayland University. 

Beaver Dam Creek, in Georgi, rising in Burke 
co., and entering Briar Creek near Jacksonborough. — 
Another in Elbert co, flows S.E into the Savaunah 
River, about 20. m. E. of Ellerton 

Beaver Dam Creek, in Michigan, flows into the 
Shiawassee River, in Saginaw co 

Beaver Dam Depot, in Virginia, a post-office of 
Hanover co., 40 m. N.E. of Richmond. 

Beaver Dam River, in Wisensin, rises in Fox 
Lake, Dodge co., and flows into Rock River. 

Ben'ver Dams, in Maryland, a village of Queen 
Anne co. 

Bea’ver Dams, in New York, a P. O. of Schuyler co. 

Bea'ver Falls, iu Minnesota, a vill cap, of Keuvilleen 

Bea'ver Falls, in New York, a post-office of Lewis co. 

Ben'ver Falls, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Beaver co. 

Beaver Head Valley, in Moana, a mining dis- 
trict in the S.W. part of the territory, a few imn. S. K. of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Bea'ver Islands, a group near the N. end of Lake 
Michigan, between 45° 30/ and 46° MY N. Lat., and about! 
85° Su’ W. Lon. — Big Beaver, the principal one, has an 
area of about 40 sq. m. 

Ben'ver Kill, in New Fork, a b. O. of Sullivan co. 

Beaver Lake, in /ndiana, is situated in Jasper co., 
and is the largest of the lakes in that State, covering 
1.600 acres. 

Bea'ver Lick, in Kentucky, a post-office of Boone co. 

Bea'ver Meadows, in Prnnsylrania, a post-villuge 
of Carbon co., 11 m. from Manch Chunk, and about 100 
N.W.of Philadelphia; the neighborhood abounds in rich 
coul mines. 

Ben'ver Pond. in Huth Carolina, a post-office of 
Lexington District. 

Bea’ver-rat, u. The musk-rat. 

Bea‘ver Ridge, in Tennessee, a P. O. of Knox co. 

Bea'ver River, iv Minnesota, a township of Renville 


co. 

Beaver River, in New Hampshire, a river rising in 
Rockingham co., in the S.E. part of the State, and fall- 
ing into the Merrimac, near Lowell. 

Bea’ver River, in Vzw York, rises in Herkimer co., 
in the N.E. of the State, and falls into Black River, in 
Lewis co. 

Bea'ver River, in Pennsylvania, a river formed by 
the union of the Mahoning und Shenango. in the W. 
part of the State; flows S. into the Ohio, near the town 
of Beaver. 


| Becalin‘ing, n. 


Bea'ver Springs, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Snyder co. 

Ben'verteen, n. (Manf.) A kind of fustian made of 
coarse twilled cotton, shorn after dyeing. — Simmonds. 

Ben'verton, in Alabama, a post-office of Jones co. 

Bea verton, in Winris, a village of Boone co., about 
12 m. N.E. of Rockford. 

Bea'verton, in Upper Canada, a post-village of York 
co., on Lake Simcoe, at the entrance of Beaverton River, 
75 m. N. by E. of Toronto. 

Bea'vertown, in Pransylrania, a post- village of Sny- 
der co., about 14 m. S. W. of New Berlin. 

Bea‘ver Valley, in Alabama, a post-office of St. 
Clair co, 

Beaver Valley, in Delaware, a P. O. of New Castle co. 

Bea'ver Valley, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Co- 
lumbia co. 

Bea‘verville, in Minois, n post-office of Iroquois co. 

Bea‘vin’s Guleh, in Montana, a mining district or 
camp, some m. N. of Virginia City. 

Beb’eerine, n, (Gen.) A white, bitter powder, ob- 
tained by the sume process as quinine, from the bebeern. 
Form. CHa% — The sulphate, occurring in the form 
or aaiek scales, is used in medicine as a tonic and feb- 

uge. 

Bebeeru, n. (Bot.) See NECTANDRA. 

Beblind’, v.a. To blind. — Gascoigne, 

Beblub’bered, a. [From be and blubber.) 
swelled with weeping. — North, 

Becafieo, (o, n.: pl. BECAFICOES. [It. becca- 
fico, from beccare, to 
peck, and fico, a fig; 
Sp. becafigo; Fr. bec- 
figue.) (Zonl.) The 
Fig-eater, Sylvia hore 
tensis, a small bird of 
the warbler family. 
It is an inhabitant of 
the southern part of 
Europe, and princi- 
pally of the island of 
Cyprus. It is highly 
prized by gourmands 
for the delicacy of its 
flavor. 


Foul or 


Fig. 329. — BECAPICO. 
(Sylvia hortensis.) 
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Becalm, (h+-kiéim’,) v.a. To make calm or quiet; to 

sull; tu appease, 
“Perhaps prosperity becalmed his breast; 
Perhaps the wind just shifted from the east. — Pope. 

—To keep from motion, as a ship when without wind. 
“A man hecalmed at sea” — Locke, 

A calm at sea, 

Became’, imp. of BECOME, . v. 

Be’can, or Bekan, a parish of Ireland, co. Mayo, in 
the barony of Costello; pop. about 5,000, 

Becancour, in Lower Canada, a village of Nicolet co., 
at the union of the Becancour River with the St. Law- 
rence, 50 m. S. W. of Quebec. 

Because, (bé-/:12',) «umj. A. S. be for by, and cause. 
By cause; for this cause that; on this account that; for 
the cause or reason next explained. 

Because of, (prep.) On account of; by reason of. 
Such as lengthens fibres without breaking, because of the 
state of accretion,” — Arbuthnot, 

Beceabunga, n. [Lat. beccabunga; L. Ger. becke- 
bunge.) See BROOKLIME. 

Beccafumi, Domenico, (be- Ku- u me,) an Italian shep- 
herd, B. at Siena, 1484, who became one of the best 
painters of the Sienese school. His St. Sebusuan is 
one of the finest pictures in the Borghese Palace, Rome. 
D. 1549. 

Becca'ria, Cesare BoNESANA. Marquis De, an Italian 
political philosopher, B. at Milan, 1738. He is chiefly 
known as author of the celebrated Treatise on Crimes 
and Punishments, which first appeared in 1764, and ad- 
yocated great reforms in criminal legislation. It passed 
through 6 editions in the first two years, and was soon 
read all over Europe. It brought, however, a storm of 
Persecution on the author, who was protected by the 
Austrian governor of Milan, and made professor of Po- 
litical Philosophy. D. 1793. 

Becea'ria, in Pennsy/vania, a township of Clearfield 
co, 16 m, S. of Clearfield. 

Bee'cles, a town of England, co. Suffolk, on the Wave- 
ney, 95 m. N.E. of Londen, and 13 8.K. of Yarmouth. 
Malting is the principal industry. Pup. 4,648. 

Bee de Cuillier, (b-c dé kwéél'yair,)n. [Fr.] (Surg.) 
An instrument used for the extraction of balls. It con- 
sists of an iron rod, 7 or 8 inches long, having at one 
extremity a small cavity,into which the ball is received 
to be drawn outwards. 

Bec Figue, n. (Zol) The French name for the Be- 
caficu and other species of birds of the Warbler family, 

Bechamel, (/sh’a-mel,) n. [Fr. béchamele; Ger. be- 
chamel.) (Her. A kind of fine, white broth or 
sauce, thickened with cream. — Webster. 

Bechance’, v.a. [Fromm be aud chance.) To befall; to 
happen to. 

„All happiness bechance to thee at Milan. '—Shħaks. 
Bechance’, adv. By accident; by chance; fortuitously. 
Becharm', r. a. To charm, to captivate. 

Beche de Mer, (bdsh’ de mdr.) [Fr.] (Zoùl.) Bee 
HOLOTHURIA. 

Becher, Jons Joacnm, (bek’er,) an eminent German 
chemist, B. at Speier, 1680 ; author of the first theory of 
chemistry. He was of a roving disposition, residing 
for some time at Vienna, and assisting in a variety of 
manufactures; and afterwards at Haarlem, where he 
invented a machine for throwing silk. D. 1684. His 
principal works are, Physica Subterranea, Institutiones 
ui, and Epistolæ Chymice. 

Bechstein, Jonass Marrtnias, (Heine.) a celebrated 
German ornithologist, who, intended for the Church, re- 
linquished theology for natural history; and, in 1785 
was made professor of the Botanic Institute of Salz- 
mann, at Schuepfenthal In 1791 he proposed to the 
Duke of Gotha to create n forest-school; but not meet- 
ing with success, he reaolved to establish one, at his own 
cost, at Kemnote, near Walterhausen. He afterwards 
published a journal devoted to forest science, called 
Diani: and in 1800 offered his services to the Duke of 
Saxe-Meiningen, who gave him the direction of a bo- 
tanic academy, newly founded at Dreissacker. B. at 
Walterhausen, 1757; p. 1822. — Bechstein's whole life 
was spent in enriching natural history with most im- 
portant observations. He published many valuable 
works, of which may be named, German Natural Hi 
tory, Forest Entomology, Complete Course af Forest Set 
ence, and the Natural History of Cage-lirds, which latter 
has been translated into English, and has passed 
through several editions. 

Bechtelsville, (bektelz-vil,) in Pennsylvania, a post- 
office of Berks co. 

Beck, n. [A. S. becc; Icel. beckr.] A small stream or 
brook. This word enters into the composition of the 
names of many English places; as Welbeck, Sandbeck, &c. 
The German word bach has the sume signification, and 
in like manner forms part of the names of various places ; 
as Griesbach, 

IA. S. bearen, beacn.] A sign or signal with the hand or 
head; a nod; implying a command or call. 

** Quips. and oranks. and wanton wiles, 

Nods, and becks and wreathéd smiles.“ —Milton. 

—v.i. To make a sign with the head or hand; to nod. 

—v. a. To notify by a motion of the head or hand, amount- 
ing to a call or command. 

Beck, Antioxy. See BEKR. 

Beck’er. The name of several Germans known as 
writers, poets, musicians, painters, &c., but whose bi- 
ographies do not call for any special notice. 

Becker. in Minnesota, a co, in the W.N.W. of the 
State. Area, abt. 1400 sq.m. The Buff River, the 
Red River of the North, and other smaller streams, 
drain it. Surface, hilly. Pop. 308. 

Beck’ersville, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Berks co. 

Beck’'et, n. (Naut.) A piece of rope placed so as to 
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confine a spar or another rope; a handle made of rope 
in a circular form. — Dana. 

A spade for digging turf. 

Beck’et, (Sr. Tuomas A’,) Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was the son of a London merchant, his mother being a 
convert from Mohammedanism. B. 1117, and studied 
at Oxford and Bologna. After having entered the 
Church, Henry II., in 1158, made B. his chancellor, and 
in 1162 he was appointed to the primacy. He now laid 
aside all pomp and luxury, and led a life of monastic 
austerity. In the controversy which immediately arose, 
respecting the limits of civil and ecclesiastical authority, 
B. asserted against the king the independence of the 
Church, and refused to sign the“ Constitutions of Clar- 
endon.” By a council or parliament, held at North- 
ampton, in 1164, B. was condemned and suspended from 
his office. He escaped, in disguise, to France, where he 
obtuined the protection of its king. In response to his 
excommunication of the clergy who signed the“ Con- 
stitutions,” and some of the king's officers, the king, 
in 1166, banished all the relations of B., and forbade all 
communication with him. War with France followed. 
Peace was made in 1169, between Henry and Louis, and 
two papal legates, Gratian and Vivian, were sent by 
Pope Alexander III, to settle the dispute with B. The 
conference took place in France, but was fruitless, the 

legates resolutely siding with their co-ecclesiastic. In 
1170, a meeting took place between the king and the 
Archbishop at Fretteville, where they were professedly 
reconciled, and B. returned to Canterbury. He at once 
published the Pope's sentence of suspension against the 
Archbishop of York, and other prelates, who had 
crowned Prince Henry. The king's angry expressions, 
on learning this. induced four of his barons (Richard 
Brito, Reginald Fitzurse, Hugh de Morville, and Wm. 
Tracy) to go immediately to Canterbury; and after un- 
successfully remonstrating with B., they followed him 
into the cathedral, and murdered him on the steps of 
the altar, 31st Dec. 1170. The king denied all share in 
this deed and was absolved; but in 1174 he did penance 
at the murdered prelate’s tomb. B. was canonized by 
Alexander ITI., in 1172. His remains were, in 1220, trans- 
lated to a splendid shrine, which attracted crowds of 
pilgrims, and was loaded with rich offerin This im. 
mense treasure was seized by Henry VIL, and the 
shrine destroyed in 1538. 

Beek’et, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Berkshire 
co., 135 m, W. by S. of Boston. 

Beck’et Centre, in Massachusetts, a post-office of 
Berkshire co. 

Beck’etsville, in Alabama, a small village of Talla- 
PD co. 

Beckett's Store, in Ohio, a P. O. of Pickaway co. 

Beeck ford. WILIIAM, an English author, B. in London, 
1760. He was the sop of a wealthy London merchant, 
was inoculated with a passion for architecture and the 
fine arts, and, in erecting the once famous Fonthill Abbey, 
spent ina very few years the sum of $1,365,000. An 
excellent scholar, and possessed of a fine taste in almost 
every branch of art, he collected in his“ Abbey” one of 
the finest and most extensive libraries in Europe, and 
his pictures and objects of vértu were almost unequalled. 
His vast expenditure, and the loss of a large portion of 
his West India property, rendered it necessary to sell 
his mansion, which, with all its rich and rare contents, 
was sold in 1822. On this occasion, the catalogues 
alone brought the sum of $36,000. But his chief claim 
to remembrance rests on his Oriental romance of Vathek. 
B. was also the author of many other works, and D. 
144. 

Beck Tey, in West Virginia, a village, capital of Raleigh 
co., about 50 m. S.E. of Charleston, and 10 m. W. of 
New River. 

Beck'leysville, in Maryland, a post-office of Balti- 
more co. 

Beeck mann, Jonann Anton, a German author, B. 1739, 
Ile was a professor at Göttingen. and his principal work, 
the History of Discoveries and Inventions, has obtained 
a wide celebrity. D 1811. 

Beck on. v.i. To make a sign to another by nodding, 
winking, or a motion of the hand or finger, &c. 

“I see a hand you cannot see, 
Which beckons me away.’ — Tickell. 
—v.a. To nod or make a significant sign to another. 
“With this his distant friends he beckons near 
Provokes their duty and prevents their fear. — Dryden. 

Beck’on, n. A beck; a nod; a sign made withont 
speaking; as, “At the first beckon.” — Lord Boling- 
broke. (R.) 

Beck's Creek, in Minnis, n post-office of Shelby co. 

Becksherick, (b¢kshe-rk,) two towns of Hungary, 
the Great and the Little, standing on the river Theiss; 
the former 45 m. from Temesvar, and the latter 10; pop. 
of the former, 15,317. 

Beck's Mills, in Indiana, a post-office of Washing- 
ton co. 

ee Mills, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Wash- 
ngton co. 

Beck's Station, in Indiana, a P. O. of Hamilton co. 

Becloud’, v.a. To cloud; to obscure; to darken; to 
overshadow. 

Become, (br-kum’,) v. i. (Imp. BECAME; pp. BECOME.) 
[A. S. becuman—be and cuman ; Ger. kommen.) To come 
to. or come to be: to enter into some state or condition; 
to be; to be made; to be changed to. 

“ So the least faults if mixed with fairest deed, 
Of future ill become the fatai seed.” Prior. 
To become of. To be the fate of. to be the end of; to 
be the subsequent, or final condition of. 
“ Perplex'd with thoughts, what would become 
Of me, and all mankind.” — Milton. 
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The Jews only laid off their sandals and outer garments 
at night. —In our country, as in Europe, the modern bed 
is a case or sack of ticking, filled with chaff, wool, feath- 
ers, or any other soft material, and placed upon a raised 
wooden or iron framework, which is called the bedstead. 

(Hyyiene.) Few people, perhaps, give sufficient heed 
to the fact, that, out of the allotted term of man's life — 
the threescore and ten years of the Scripture,—TWENTY- 
THREE YEARS, at least, ure passed in oblivion, in a state 
of unconscious sleep, stretched lethargically in bed, not 
only wasting the oil of life in unprofitable repose, but, 
by excess of inaction, weakening the frame, and impair- 
ing it for the responsible duties it is left to pertorm. 
That the bed is the necessary vehicle for the great natu- 
ral medicine of life, — sleep, — no one will deny. It is 
against the abuse of the bed that the few remarks we 
have to make are advanced, — against the manner in 
which it is made to minister to luxurious ease, and en- 
courage indolent and enervating habits, and the wanton 
sacrifice of time to which the bed ministers from being 
made so sensually soft and tempting. Were our beds 
more simply fashioned, and made of articles more con- 
ducive to health, the hours now wasted in idleness or 
sleep would be most materially abridged, and beneficially 
improved. The modern bed of luxury is so near in all 
its features to the couch of Morpheus, as fabled by the 
Roman poet, that, with its downy feathers, deep and 
sweeping curtains, it seems less the instrument to bodily 
rest and repose than the courted residence of profound 
oblivion. As a general rule, feather beds are more burt- 
ful than beneficial, by absorbing all the animal impu- 
rities given off by the body in sleep, and afterwards re- 
turning them to the sleeper; and when it is remembered 
how many yeurs a feather bed is used before its feathers 
are cleaned and purified, it seems a marvel that more 
injurious effects are not the consequence. The bed 
should stand with the head to the wall, in the centre of 
the room, raised two feet from the floor; the bottom 
should be made of laths instead of ticking, us admitting 
a freer circulation; a couple of mattresses, the top one 
made of horse-hair and cotton. or wool, or instead, what 
is better, the French spring mattress, will be found more 
conducive to health and rest than a feather or down 
bed. The curtains should never be close drawn round 
the entire bed, and the top of the bed should be open. 
Children, as a rule, should never sleep on feather beds, 
or be closely surrounded by curtains. For the invalid, 
humerous contrivances have been invented, in the shape 
of beds in which both air and water have been employed 
as a sustaining medium; of the latter, one of the most 
useful is made by filling a series of cylinders of vulcan- 
ized India rubber (like bolsters) with water, and con- 
fining them together by cords, which, with a sheet and 
blanket over all, makes a light, elastic bed, which has 
the advantage of accommodating itself to every motion 
of the patient's body. — See Rest, and SLEEP. 

(Geol.) A layer; a stratum. — Sev STRATUM. 

(Gunnery.) See MORTAR-BED. 

(Masonry.) The beds of a stone are the two surfaces 
which generally intersect the face of the work in hori- 
zontal lines, or in lines nearly so; the higher surface is 
called the upper-bed, and the lower the under-bed. In 
the general run of walling, they are the two surfaces 
which are placed level in the building. — In cylindrical 
vaulting, the beds of a stone are those two surfaces 
which intersect the intrados of the vault, in lines parallel 
to the axis of the cylinder. — In conical vaulting, with 
an horizontal axis, they are those two surfaces, which, if 
N would intersect the axis of the cone. — The 

d of a slate is the lower side placed in contiguity with 
the boarding or the rafters.— A bed-moulding is that 
portion of a cornice which is situated immediately below 
the corona. 

(Mech.) The foundation, or solid and fixed part of a 
machine upon which the working parts are fustened ; 
as, the bed of a Juthe;” “ the bed of an engine.” 

Worcester. 

(Law.) The channel of a stream; the part between 
the banks worn by the regular flow of the water. 

From bed and board. Sve Divorce. 

Bed, v.a. To lay in a place of rest or security; as, to 
bed a stone. 
Let coarse bold hands from slimy nest. 
The bedded fish in banks outwrest — Donne, 
—To sow or plant: to lay in any hollow place. 
—To lay in horizontal order; to stratify. 
“ Your bedded hairs. like life in excrements, 
Start up, and stand on end.”—Shaks. 


v. 1. To go to bed; to cohabit with; to use the same bed 

with; to occupy a bed. 
They have married me 
Tu to the Tuscan wars, and never bed her. — Shaks. 

Beda. Seo Bene. 

Bedab’ble, v. a. 

moisture. 

“ Bedabbled with the dew. and torn with briars. — Shaka. 


Bed’agat,n. A name applied to the sacred books of 
the Buddhists in Burmah. — Malcolm. 

Bedag’gle, r a. To bemire; to soil clothes by letting 
them sweep the ground in walking. — Johnson. 

Bédarieux, (bed'ah-roo,) a town of France, dep. Hé- 
rault, on the Orb, 20 m. N. of Beziers. It is neat and 
well-built, and is one of the most industrious towns of 


To moisten; to sprinkle or wet with 


—v. a. To go or enter into; to suit or be suitable to; to 
be appropriate to; to befit; to accord with; to add grace 
to; to be worthy of. 

“She . . bowed low, that her right well became, 

And added grace unto her excellence." — Fuérie Queene. 

Becoming, a. That pleases by propriety or fitness; 
fit; suitable; appropriate ; befitting; comely ; graceful. 

“To make up my delight 
No odd becoming graces." — Sir J. Suciling. 

Becom’ingly, adv. After a becoming or proper 
manner. 

Becom'ingness, n. Congruity ; state or quality of 
being fit. appropriate, or becoming. 

Becquerel, (dek'ker-el,) Antoine CÉSAR, an eminent 
Freuch physician, and member of the Institute; B. 
1788. In early life he served in the French army in 
Spain as an officer of Engineers. In 1815, he resigned 
his commission us“ chef de bataillon ” of the Engineers, 
and devoted himself to scientific pursuits. In 1829, B. 
became Professor of Physics in the Museum of Natural 
History. He has been a voluminous writer on chemistry 
and electricity, and his industry in the collecting of 
facts is very remarkable. His principal works ure, 
Traité de U Electricité et du Magnétisme Paris, 1834-40) ; 
Traité d Electro-Chimie; Traté de Physique appliquée 
à la Chimie et auz Sciences Naturelles; Elemente de Phy- 

ique terrestre et de Météorologie (1847); and Truité de 
C Electricité et du Mugnétisme (1x55). He invented a new 
psychometer in 1866. D. Jan. 1878. 

Becrip’ple, v.a. To cripple; to lame; to maim. 2 

Bee tive, a parish in Ireland. in the co. Meath. Here 
are the ruins of a fine abbey, built in 1146. 

Bed, n. [A. S. bed; Icel. bed; Du. bedde ; Ger. bett. Ety- 
mology uncertain.) Something to rest or sleep on; a 
couch: an article of furniture to sleep or rest on. 

“Ob! a mighty large bed! bigger by half than the great bed 
at Ware." — Farquhar. 

—Lawfual cohabitation; marital connection. 

“ George, the eldest son of this second bed.” — Lord Clarendon. 
~A plat of earth in 2 garden, slightly banked or raised 
above the surrounding level. 
* Herbs will be tenderer and fairer, if you take them out of beds." 
Bacon. 
—The channel of a river, or of any volume of water. 
“Down sunk a hollow bottom, broad, and deep, 
Capacious bed of waters.” — Milton. 
—The superficial earthwork, or ballast of a railway. — 
Gwilt. 

Tn be brought to bed. To be delivered of a child; often 
used with the particle of; as, she was brought to bed of 
a daughter.” 

“Ten months after Florimel happen'd to wed, 
And was brought in a laudable manner to bed.” — Prior. 

To make the bed, To put the bed in order after it has 
been used. 

“T keep his house... and make the beds and do all myself." Shaks. 

To put to bed. To deliver of a child. 

( Hist.) In early ages it was the practice of mankind 
to stretch themselves upon the skins of animals, which 
was the custom of the Greeks and Romanus, and of the 
ancient Britons before the Roman invasion; atter which 
event, the skins, spread for this purpose on the floors of 
apartments, were changed for heath and rushes; and, in 
the course of time, the introduction of agriculture sup- 
plied the more civilized of the English with the greater 
comfort and convenience of straw beds. The beds at the 
inns of this period were filled with the soft down of 
reeds, and thuse of the Roman patricians with feathers. 
In Wales, as late as the end of the 12th century, tha 
beds of the humbler class were stuffed with rushes. and 
straw wasusel in the royal chambers of Eugland at the 
c lose of the 13th. Beds appear to have been the chief 
domestic treasures in England during the Lith century, 
a.nd were considered of sufficient importance to be named 
ira the wills of the sovereigns and the chief nobility. 
Anne, Conntess of Pembroke, for instance, in 1367, gave 
to her daughter a bed, “ with the furniture of her father's 
arms.” Edward, the Black Prince, bequeathed to bis 
ca u fessor. Sir Robert de Walsham, a large bed of red 
camora, with his arms embroidered at each corner; 
while to another friend he left another bed of camora, 
powdered with blue eagles; and, in 1385, his widow gave 
“to my dear son, the king, my new bed of red velvet, 
embroidered with ostrich teathers of silver, and heads 
of leopards of gold, with boughs and leaves issuing out 
of their mouths.” — The great chamber was often used 
as a sleeping-room by night and a reception-room by 
day. Shaw, in his Decorations of the Middle Ages, gives 
the interior of a chamber in which Isabella of Bavaria 
receives from Christine of Pisa her volume of poems. 
The queen is seated on a couch covered with a stuff in 
red and gold, and there is a bed in the room furnished 
with the sume material, to which are attached three 
shields of arms. The walls of the chamber were either 
hung with tapestry or painted with historical subjects. 
In the East, the bed was anciently, and is still, a divan, 
or broad low step around the sides of a room, like a low 
sofa, which answered the purpose of a sofa by day for 
reclining, and ofa bed by night for sleeping, (Ered. viii.3; 
2 Sam. iv. 5-7.) Sometimes it was raised several steps 
above the floor, (2 Kings i.4; Psalms cxxxii. 3.) It was 
covered very differently, and with more or less ornament, 
according to the rank of the owner of the honse. The 
poor had but a simple mattress or sheep's-skin; or a 
cloak or blanket, which also answered to wrap them- 
selves in by day, (Exod. xxii. 7; Deut. xxiv.15.) Hence 
it was eusy for the persons whom Jesus healed, to take 
up their bed and walk, (Mark ii. 9-11) Bedstends, how- 
ever, were not unknown, though unlike those of modern 
times. (See Deut. Hi. 11; 1 Sam. xix. 15; Amos, vi. 4.) 


its size in France, Manf. Cloth, stuffs, hosiery, hats, 
paper, soap, &c. Pop. 9,995, 
ark’en, v.a. To obsenre; to darken. 
Bedash’, r.a. To bespatter: to bemire by throwing 
dirt upon; to wet with water thrown upon. 


“That all the standers-by had wet their cheeks, 
Like trees bedash'd with rain.” —Shaks. 


Bedaub’, v.a. To daub over; to besmear; to soll with 


Bed’-chamber, n. 


Bed der, Bedet'ter, n. 
Bed ding. n. 


Bedeck’, v. a. 


Bede'-house, n. 


B 
Bedes' man, n. 


Bedevil, (be-dev'l,) v. a. 
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anything thick or dirty. 
Pale, pale as ashes, all bedaub'd in blood.“ — Shale. 


| Bedaz’zle, v.a. To dazzle greatly; to confound the 


sight by tvo strong a light; to make dim by lustre. 
“ My mistaken eyes, 
That have been so bedazzled by the sun.""— Shaka. 


Bedaz’zlingly, adv. In such a manner as to bedazzle, 


Bed’-bug, n. (Z.. 
Bed’-ehair, n. A chair for the sick, with a movable 


See Bra. 


back, to sustain them while sitting upin bed — Webster, 
An apartment or chamber for a 
bed, or tor sleep nnd repose. 

Lords of the B. are officers of the English Royal House- 
hold under the Groom of the Stole. (Bve Groom.) The 
Lords of the B consist usually of the prime nobility of 
England, Their high office —an object of great anbi- 
tion, from the access it gives to the person of the sover- 
eign —is performed by ladies called Ladies of the Bed- 
chamber, and Bed-chember Women, in the reign of a 
queen. Queen Victoria has eight Ladies of the Bed-cham- 
ber. nnd three extra; und eight Bed-chamber Women, 
and one extra. In 1839, Sir Robert Poel, on forming a new 
ministry, made the unusual request to be permitted to 
change the ludies of the bed-chamber, a request which 
he said circumstances justified. This being declined, he 
resigned his premiership. 


Bed'clothes, u. pl. Coverlets, blankets, sheets, &c., 


lor a bed. 
“ And tu his sleep does little harm, save to his bedclothes about 
him." — Shaks. 
The nether stone of an oil- 
mill. — Johnson. 
Ae S. bedding, beding.) A bed and its 
furniture; a bed; the materials of a whether for 
man or beast. 
“ Arcite return d. and as in honour tied 
His foc with bedding, and with food supply’d."— Dryden. 
Geol.) The state or position of beds and layers. Dana, 
‘dington, in Maine, a township of Washington 
co., about 38 m. E. by N. of Bangor; pop. 134. 


Bede, or Bepa, (/ééd,) surnamed the “ VENERABLE,” an 


English monk and ecclesiastical historian, B.at Durham, 
673. He was ordained priest about 70, and had already 
obtained a wide reputation for learning and piety. His 
whole life was spent quietly in his monastery at Yarrow, 
devoted to study and writing. His most important work 
is the Ecclesiastical History of Englund, published about 
734, and highly esteemed as one of the most trustworthy 
sources of early English history. It was written in 
Latin, and was translated into English by Alfred the 
Great. The earliest printed edition appeared in 1474. 
He also wrote, among other works, a Chronicle from the 
Creation to a.D 725, and he completed a Saxon trans- 
lation of the Gospel of st. John on the day he died, 26th 
May, 735. His remains lie in Durham Cathedral, and 
his church at Yarrow was restored in 1866. 

To deck ; to adorn; to grace. 

That so bedeck d. ornate, and gay."— Milton, 


Bedeguar, (h d.) n. [Per. bi/dwardah.) An ex- 


crescence, Which makes its appearance on different spe- 
cies of wild roses, and which is produced by the punc- 
ture of a small insect, Cynips rosa. It is lightly as- 
tringent, and was formerly employed as a lithuntriptic 


and vermifuge. 

[a 8. bead, prayer, and house.) An 
alms-house; a dwelling-house formerly set apart for re- 
ligious persons dwelling near the church, in which the 
founder was interred, and for whose soul they were re- 
quired to pray. — Britton. 


Bedel, ()éd'l,) n. [L. Lat. bede/lus.] An officer of a uni- 


versity, Whose functions resemble those of a marshal in 
heading processions of dignitaries, students, Kc. This 
term is confined to Oxford and Cambridge universities, 


England. 
e delry, n. The limit or extent of a bedel's functions. 


A prayer-man; a man who prays for 


another 
To throw into utter disorder 


and confusion, as if by the agency of evil spirits. 


—To spoil or corrupt. — Wright. 
Bedev illed, a. Thrown into utter disorder or con- 


fusion. 
' Bedevilled .. worse than St. Bartholomew." — Sterne. 


Bedew, (%“) v.a. To moisten, as if with dew; to 


moisten gently. 
“ Bedew her pasture's grass with English blood.” — Shakes. 


Bedew’er, n. Any one who, or anything which, bedews, 
Bed fellow, n. One who lies with another iu the same 


bed; un bed-companion. 
„Misery acquaints a man with strange bedfellows," — Shake, 


Bed ford, Jons, PLANTAGENET, Duke or, Regent of 


France, 3d sou of Henry IV. of England, B. 1340. He was 
created Constable of England in 1403, and sent to succor 
Harfleur in 1416. In 1422, Charles VI. of France died, 
and long years of war followed between the rival chim- 
ants for the crown, Charles VII. and Heury VI. B. se- 
cured the alliance of the Dukes of Burgundy and Brit- 
tany, and obtained a long series of military successes. 
The tide turned at the siege of Orleans, which was raised 
by Joan of Arc. The Duke of Brittany had previously 
abandoned the English cause; the Duke of Burgundy 
did the same in 1435; and B. died at Rouen, Sept., 1435. 


Bedford, Joux Russett, Duke or. K. G. distinguished 


for his princely patronage of letters. the fine arts, and 
every branch of social industry; B. 1766. He was versed 
in literature, fond of science, and a nionate lover of 
agriculture; to the improvement of which he devoted 
years of his life, and the expenditure of vast sums of 
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money. B., who was father of the celebrated living 
statesman, Lord John (now Earl) Russell, D. 1839, 

Bedford, an inland co. of England, having N. and 
N.W. the counties of Huntingdon and Northampton; 8. 
Hertford; E. Huntingdon, and Cambridge; und W. 
Buckingham and Northampton. Area, 295,582 acres, 
of which about 250,000 are arable, meadow and pasture 
Surface, diversified; sil, fertile. Prod. Cereala and 
beans, and large quantities of vegetables for the London 
markets. Prin. towns. Bedford, Biggleswade, Leighton, 
Buzzard, Luton, and Dunstable. This county was part 
of the Saxon kingdom of Murcia. Pop. 146,256. 

Bgprorp, a borough and cap. of above co., on the Ouse, 
45 m. N. N. W. of London. Manf. Straw-pluiting. — John 
Bunyan was imprisoned, from 1660 till 1672, in the jail 
here; and in it be wrote the first portion of the Pil- 
grims Progress. Pop. in 1881, 10.532. 

Bed ford, in Illinvis, a post - village of Pike co., on the 
Illinois River, about 54 m. S.E. of Quincy. 

—A village of Henderson co. 

Bed’ ford, in Jndiana, a flourishing post-village, and 
cap. of Lawrence co., situated on an elevation, 3 m. from 
the E. fork of White River, and 75 m. S. S. W. of Indian- 
apolis. 

Bed ford. in Jowa, a post-village of Taylor co., watered 
by the river Hundred and Two, about 100 m. S. W. ot Des 

Oines. 

Bed ford, in Kentucky, a township and village, cap. of 
Trimble co., about 40 m. from Frankfort, and 6 from the 
Ohio River. 

Bed ford, in Massachusetts, a prosperous post-township 
of Middlesex co., on Concord River, 14 m. N.W. of 
Boston. Near the village are mineral springs, with good 
accommodations for visitors. 

Bed ford, in Michigan, a post-township of Calhoun co.; 
pop. 1,466. 

—A township of Monroe co. 

Bedford, in Minnesota, a village of Wright co., on the 
Mississippi River, about 33 m. N. W. of St. Anthony. 
Bed ford, in Missouri, a post-village of Livingston co., 

on Grand River, about 85 m. E. by S. of St. Joseph. 

Bedford, in New Hampshire, a post-township of Hills- 
borough co., abt. 20 m. S. E. of Concord. 

Bedford. iv Ohio, a post-village and township in Cuya- 
hoga co, on the Cleveland and Pittsburg railroad. Top. 
1,758. 

A township of Meigs co. 

—A township in Coshocton co. 

Bed fora, in New York, a village of Saranac township, 
Clinton co., on the Saranac river, 140 m. N. of Albany; 


pup. 372. 

Bed ford, in New Fork, a village and railroad station 
of King's co., on the Long Island railroad, 5 m. S. E. of 
New York. 

Bed ford, in New Fork, a thriving post - village of West- 
chester co., 125 m. 8. by E. of Albany. 

Bed’ ford, in Pennsylvania, a S. county bordering on 
Maryland; area, about 1,000 sq. m. It is intersected by 
numerous streams, among which is the Raystone, a 
branch of the Juniata river. The surface is mountain- 
ous, being traversed by many ridges of the Alleghany 
range. The soil is mostly unfit for cultivation, but B. 
is rich in iron ore, and mines of stone coal nre exten- 
sively worked. Capital, Bedford. Pop. (1880) 34,932. 

—A post-borough, cap. of the above county, in a town- 
ship of same name, 101 m. W.S.W. of Harrisburg, 
and a few miles E. of the chief elevations of the 
Alleghany Mountains. Pop. of township, 2,333; of 
village, 1,247.— About 114 m. from the town are the 
celobrated saline and sulphurons springs. The princi- 
pal, the Mineral or Anderson's Spring, contains carbonic 
acid, sulphate of magnesia, chlorides of calcium and so- 
dium, and carbonate of iron, but not in large quantities ; 
hence, the mainaction of the water is diuretic. At some 
distance from the springs, there is a chalybeate water; 
and about lo m. S.W. of B., at Milliken’s Cove, a strong 
sulphurous spring. The climate of B. is agreeable, aud 
the springs are much resorted to. 

Bed ford, in Tennessee, a central co., area abont 550 aq. 
m. The surface is undulating, and the soil, extensively 
cultivated, is tertile, and watered by Duck River. Cup. 
Shelbyville. Pop. (1880) 26,027, 

Bed ford, in Virginia, a county bounded N.E. by the 
James River, S.W. by the Staunton River, aud N.W. by 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. Here are the splendid Peaks 
of Otter (ase Fig. 159), 420 feet above the sea The 
county is highly picturesque and productive. Capital, 
Liberty. Pp. (ido) 91,05, 

Bed ford, in Lower Canada, a post-village of Missisquoi 
co, about 45 m. S. E. of Montreal. 

Bedford Island, a coral reef, enclosing a lagoon, in 
the S. Pacific, Lat. 219 8’ 30” S.; Lon. 136° 38’ W. 

Bed ford Level, an E. district of England, comprising 
about 450,000 acres of what is called the “ Fen” country, 
in the counties of Cambridge (including the whole of 
the Isle of Ely), Suffulk, Norfolk, Huntingdon, North- 
ampton, and Lincoln. It was a mere waste of fen and 
marsh, until the time of Charles I., when. in 1634, a char- 
ter was granted to Francis, Earl of Bedford, who under- 
took to drain the level, on condition of being allowed 
95,000 acres of the reclaimed land. He accomplished 
the undertaking at an enormous expense, und it now 
forms one of the most fertile and grain-productive dis- 
tricts in the kingdom. 

Bed ford Station, in New Fork, a post-office of 
Westchester co. 

Be'dias, in Teras, a post-office of Grimes co. 

Bedight, (--dit’,) v.a. [A. S. dihitun, to set in order.] 
To array or deck with ornaments or finery; to adorn; 
to decorate. 

“The maiden, fine bedight, his love retains.” — Gay. 
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Bedim’, v. a. To make dim; to obscure or darken. 
“I have bedimm'd 
The noontide sun. — Shake. 

Bedizen, (be-di’an,) v.a. [Be and dizen. Of uncertain 
2 To dress over-much; to adorn gaudily; to 
deck showily. 

“Remnants of tapestried hangings . . . 
diacned his tatters,” — Sir Walter Scott. 

Bedlam, u. (Corrupted from Bethlehem.) The name of 
an hospital tor lunatics, in St. George’s Fields, London, 
originally founded in 1645, in the buildings of a reli- 
gious house, called Bethlehem, of which it retained the 
nume. The name is often applied in England, in a gen- 
eral sense, to any mad-house or lunatic asylum; also to 
a madman, a lunatic, a dweller in Bedlam:; and, adjec- 
tively, to anything belonging to a mad-house; as, “A 
bediam beggar.” — Shaks. 

Bed lamite, n. Au inhabitant of a madhouse; a mad- 
man. 

~ In these poor bedlamites thyself survey, 
Thyself less innocently mad than they." — Fitzgerald. 

Bed'maker, n. A person who makes beds, A term 
used principally at the English universities of Oxtord 
und Cambridge. 

“I was deeply in love with my bedmaker, upon which I was rus- 
ticated forever.’ — Spectutor. 

Bed mar, ALronso DE LA Cueva, Marquis or, Cardinal 
Bishop of Oviedo, an eminent Spanish diplomatist; B. 
1572. He was sent ambassador to the republic of Venice 
by Philip III., in 1607, and, in 1618, he took part with 
Don Pedro of Toledo, governor of Milan, and the Duke 
d'Ossuna, then Viceroy of Naples, in a conspiracy to 
overthrow the republic of Veuice, by firing the arsenal, 
pillaging the mint and the treasury of St. Mark. and 
massacring the Doge and senators. The plot failed. 
and many Frenchmen and Spaniards were arrested and 
executed. B. was allowed to retire. He was created 
cardinal in 1622, was afterwards Spanish governor of the 
Netherlands, made himself detested by the Flemings, 
and retired to Rome, where he p. 1655. 


with which he had be- 


Bedminster, in New Jersey, a township of Somerset 


co. 


Bedminster, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of 


Bucks co., 35 m. N. of Philadelphia. 

Bed’-moulding, n. (Arch.) See BED. 

Bednore, (bed-nore’,) a town of Hindostan, cap. of a dist. 
of Mysore; Lat, 30 5 N., Lon, 75° 6 E.: 150 m. N.W. 
of Seringapatam, and 360 W.N.W. of Madras. It is 
situated on one of the best roads in the W. Ghauts, 
which leads from Mangalore. When Hyder Ali took it, 
in 1763, it was said to be 8 m. in circumference, and it 
afforded him considerable plunder. In 1753, it was taken 
by the English, who, in the following year, were dis- 
lodged by Tippoo Saib. It has no manufactures, but 
possesses an increasing trade. 


Bed of Justice, [Fr., Lit de Justice.] (Hist.) Literally, 


the seat or throne upon which the king of France was 
accustomed to sit when personally present at parlia- 
ments. From this original meaning. the expression 
came, in course of time, to denote a solemn proceeding 
resorted to by the monarch, in order to carry some 
measure against the will of the parliament. A bed of 
justice was a solemn séssion of the king in the parlia- 
ment, for the purpose of registering or promulgating 
edicts as ordinances. According to the principle of the 
old French constitution, the authority of the parliament, 
being derived entirely from the crown, ceased when the 
king was present; and consequently all ordinances en- 
rolled at a bed of justice were acts of the royal will, and 
of more authenticity and effect than decisions of par- 
liament. The ceremony of holding a bed of justice was 
as follows:—The king was seated on the throne, and 
covered; the princes of the blood-royal, the peers, and 
all the several chambers were present. The marshals 
of France, the chancellor, and the other great officers 
of state, stood neur the throne, around the king. The 
chancellor, or, in his absence, the keeper of the seals, 
declared the object of the session, und the persons 
present then deliberated upon it. The chancellor then 
collected the opinions of the assembly, proceeding in 
the order of their rank; and afterwards declared the 
determination of the king in the following words: “ Le 
roi, en son lit de justice, a ordonné et ordonne qu'il sera 

rocedé à Venregistrement des lettres sur lesquelles on d 
déliberé.” The last bed of justice was assembled by Louis 
XVI., at Versailles, on the 6th of August, 1788, at the 
commencement of the French Revolution, and was in- 
tended to enforce upon the parliament of Paris the 
adoption of the obnoxious taxes, which had been pre- 
viously proposed by Calonne, at the Assembly of No- 
tables. 

Bedouins, Bxpowrxxs. n. pl., (béd’ooeen.) [Fr. bédou- 
ins; Ar. bedâwi, rural, dwelling in the desert, from badd, 
to lead a nomadic 1570 Numerous and warlike tribes of 
Arabs, who dwell in the deserts of Arabia, Egypt, and 
N. Africa. They are supposed to be the descendants of 
Ishmael the“ wild man,” whose “ hand was against every 
man, and every man’s hand against him.“ (Gen. xvi. 12.) 
n. c. 1920. The Bedouins live at a distance from cities 
and villages, in families ander sheikhs, or in tribes under 
emirs. Their dwellings are huts, tents, ruins, and cuv- 
erns With their herds and their beasts of burden, which 
carry what little property they possess, they wander in 
search of fresh water and pasture. They are good horse- 
men, and generally fond of hunting. The more peaceful 
tribes exchange horses and fat cattle for arms and cloth 
with neighboring nations. Other hordes are open rob- 
bers: and it is dangerous to travel through their coun- 
try without a gu. or a passport, which the different 
chiefs sell, Terrible encounters have been the conse- 
quence of travellers retusing to part with their property 
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without resistance. Notwithstanding this, even the 
predatory Bedouins hold the rites of hospitality sacred; 
and the most defenceless enemy ia sure of their protec- 
tion if they have once allowed him shelter. But the 
Bedouin considers every one bis enemy who is not his 
brother, kinsman, or ally. Ever careful of his own 
safety, he attacks no camp or cafavan ouless sure of his 
superiority. Toa determined resistance he yields, and 
saves himself by speedy flight. A terror to ueighboring 
nations, the rapacious Bedouin lives in a state of constant 
watchfulness, — poor, ignorant, wild, rude, but free and 
proud of his liberty. He is remarkable for a temperance 
in diet amounting almost to abstinence. His mode of 
life has undergone little change siuce the tiine of Moses, 
(B. c. 1671-1451,) and Mohammed, (A. D. 570-602, but 
since the conquest of Northern Africa in the 7th century, 
the Bedouin has enjoyed a wider field for rapine, which 
extends from Arabia to the Atlantic Ocean. 

Bed’-pan, n. A necessary utensil for the service of a 
bed-ridden person. 

Bed’-piece, Bed-plate, n. (Mach.) The foundation- 
plate of an engine, a lathe, &c.— Ogilrie. 

Bed post. n. A post ut the corner of a bed. 

Bed presser, n. A heavy, lazy fellow. — Shaks. 

Bedrag’gle, v. u. [be and druggle.) To soil in the dirt, 
as garments, Ac. 

*“ Poor Patty Blount, no more be seen 
Bedrayyled in my walks so green.” — Swift. 

Bedrench’, v.a. To drench; to souk with water; to 
wet through. 

Bed'rid, Bedrid’den, a. [A. S. bedrida.] Confined 
to the bed by age or infirmity. 

** Lies he not bedrid ?''— Shake. 


Bed'right, Bep’rıte, n. The privilege of the marriage- 
ed. 


Whose vows are that no bedrite sball be paid 
Till Hymen's torch be lighted." — Shaka. 

Bed room, n. A sleeping apartment; a lodging-room. 

Bedrop’, v. a. To sprinkle, as with drops. 

Bed’-side, n. The side of the bed. 

Bed’-site, n. A place set apart in a room for a bed. 

Bed'stalff, n. A wooden pin formerly used to stick in 
the sides of a bedstead, to hold the clothes in a fixed 
position. 

Hostess, accommodate us with a bedstaf.” — Ben Jonson. 

Bed'stead, n. A frame for supporting a bed. 

t Chimneys with scorn rejecting smoke; 

Stools, tables, chairs, and bedsteads broke.” — Swift. 

5 n. pl. Steps ſor mounting an unusually 

igh bed. 

‘straw, n. Straw used for beds. 

(Bot.) The Galum verum, used formerly to fill beds 
with straw. See GALIUM. 

Bed'swerver, n. One who is false to the marriage- 
bed; one who swerves from his proper bed. 

“She's a bedswerver, even as bad as those 
That vulgars give the boldest titles to.” — Shake. 

Bed’-tick, n. A case of linen or cotton cloth, used for 
containing the feathers, or other material, that consti- 
tutes a bed. 

Bed’-time, n. The hour of going to rest; the usual 
time of retiring to sleep. 

“J would it were bed-time, Hal, and all well.“ — Saks. 
Beduck’, v.a. To duck in water; to immerse. 
Bedung', v.a. To cover, or manure with dung. 
Bedust’, v.a. To sprinkle or cover with dust. 

Bed ward, adv. Toward bed. 

„As merry as when our nuptial day was done, 
And tapers burut to bedward.”— Shaks. 

Bedwarf, v.a. To stunt; to hinder in growth; to 
make little. 

Bed’-work, n. Work done in bed; work performed 
without manual toil. 

They call this bedwork, mapp'ry, closet war.""—Shaks. 
Bedye’, v.a. To dye or stain. 

Bee, n. [A. S. beo, probably from buan, byan, to inhabit, 
to dwell: Du. bye; Lat. apis; Fr. abeille.) (Zul.) The 
generic name of a family of Hymenopterous insects, for 
the classification of which, see Apip&. — Of all the in- 
sect tribe, none have more justly excited the attention 
and admiration of mankind than the Bee; and yet, al- 
though it has engaged the study of naturalists for two 
thousand years, we still occasionally find, in the economy 
of this social and industrious little animal, some obscurely 
known or unelucidated fact, which is thought worthy of 
the labors of those who devote their time and abilities 
to the pursuit and advancement of this interesting branch 
of natural science. — The most important species is the 
Honey BER, or Hive BEE, Apis mellifica, so long celebrated 
for its wonderful polity, the neatness and precision with 
which it constructs its cells, and the diligence with which 
it provides during the warmth of summer a supply of 
food for the support of the hive during the rigors of the 
succeeding winter. In its natural state, the Honey-Bee 
generally constructs its nests in hollow trees; but so 
universally is it now domesticated that we rarely find it 
otherwise than hived in our country, where they have 
been probably imported early from Europe. — Honey 
and wax are the two valuable articles of commerce for 
which we are indebted to this useful insect. Now, if we 
examine the structure of the common Bee, the first re- 
markable part which presents itself is the proboscis. 
( Fig. 331,) an instrument serving to extract honey from 
flowers; it is not formed like that of other flies, in the 
shape of a tube by which the fluid is to be sucked up, 
but rather likea tongue. to lap it up. When thus lapped 
ont of the nectary, it is conveyed to the crop or honey- 
bag; where it undergoes but little alteration, and is 
transferred or disgorged into the cells destined to receive 
it. While the Bee is busy in extracting the sweets of 
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the flowers, it becomes covered with the farina or pollen 
of the anthers; this pollen it wipes off with the brushes 
of its legs, collects every particle together, and kneads 
it into two little masses, which it lodges on the broad 


Fig. 330. — HONEY-BRE. 
1. The male, or Drone: 2 the neuter,or Worker: 3 the female, or Queen. 


surface of the tibia of each hind leg, where a series of 
elastic hairs over-arches a concavity. and acts as a sort 
of lid or covering, (d, Fig. 331.) Thus employed, th 

Bee flies from flower to flower, increasing its store o! 

honey, and adding to its stock of kneaded pollen, which 
is called bee . The abdomen is divided into six an- 
nulations or rings, which are capable of being contracted 
or extended at pleasure; and the insect is internally fur- 
nished with a honey-bag, a venom-bag, and a sting. ‘The 
honey-bag, which is as transparent as crystal, contains 
the honey which the bee has brushed from the flowers, 
the greatest part of which is carried to the hive, and 
poured into the cells of the honeycomb, while the re- 
mainder serves for the bee’s own nourishment. Wax is 
a peculiar secretion in little cells beneath the scales of 
the abdomen. It is from honey that the wax, by some 
internal process, is elaborated. The wax oozes out be- 
tween the abdominal rings, in the form of little laming ; 


a. Proboscis of the hive-bee, 

c. The tongue. 

b. The hinder-leg of the worker-bee, 

d. The part on which the pollen Is carried. 

(Maguified.) 

it is then worked with the mouth, and kneaded with sa- 
liva that it may acquire the requisite degree of ductility 
for the construction of the comb, which is finished with 
a substance called propolas, a glutinous or gummy resin- 
ous matter procured from the buds of certain trees.—The 
sting is composed of three parts; namely, the sheath, 
and two extremely small and penetrating darts, each of 
which is furnished with several points, or barbs, which, 
rankling in the wound, render the sting more painful. 
This instrument, however, would prove but a feeble 
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weapon, if the bee did not poison the wound. The sharp- 
pointed sheath first enters, and this being followed by 
the barbed darts, the venomous fluid is speedily injected. 
Sometimes the sheath sticks fast in the flesh, and is lett 
behind; but the death of the bee invariably follows.— 
Having examined the bee singly, we now proceed to an 
inquiry into its habits as a member of a social community. 
Viewed in this light, we behold an animal active, viguant, 
laborious, and disinterested ; subject to regulations, and 
perfectly submissive. All its provisions are laid up for 
the community; and all its arts are employed in build- 
ing a cell, designed for the benefit of posterity —A bee- 
hive contains three kinds of individuals,—a queen, drones, 
and workers; the queen is a female, and not only the 
ruler, but in great part the mother of the community; 
the drones are males, and the workers are abortive fe- 
males. The sole office of the queen appears to be the 
laying of eggs, and this occupies her almost incessantly, 
as a single one only is deposited in each cell, thus caus- 
ing her to be in continual motion; she is slow and ma- 
jestic in her movements, and differs from the workers in 
being larger, having u longer body, shorter wings, and a 
curved sting. The queen is accompanied by a guard of 
twelve workers. an office which is tuken in turn, but 
never intermitted ; in whatever direction she wishes to 
travel, these guards clear the way before her, always with 
the utmost courtesy turniug their faces towards her; and 
when she rests from her labors, approuchiug her with 
humility, licking her face, mouth, and eyes, and appear- 
ing to fondle her with their antenue. — The drones are all 
males; they are smaller than the queen, but larger than 
the workers; they live on the honey of flowers, but 
bring none home, and are wholly useless, except as being 
the fathers of the future progeny; when this office is 
accomplished, they are destroyed by the workers. A 
buzzing commences in the hive, the drones and the 
workers sally forth together, grapple each other in the 
air, hug and scuffle for a minute, during which operation 
the stings of the workers are plunged into the sides of 
the drones, who, overpowered by the poison, almost in- 
stantly die.— The workers are the smallest bees in the 
hive, and by far the most numerous; they have a longer 
lip for sucking honey than either of the others; their 
thighs are furnished with a brush for the reception of the 
pollen of flowers, and their sting is straight. The work- 
ers do the entire work of the community; they build the 
cells, guard the hive and the queen, collect and store the 
honey, elaborate the wax, feed the young, kill the drones, 
&c. The average number of these three kinds of bees 
in a hive is, one queen, 2,000 drones, and 20,000 workers. 
The eggs ure long, slightly curved, und of a bluish color; 
when laid, they are covered with a glutinous matter, 
which instantly dries, attaching them to the bottom of 
the cell.— For eleven months the queen lays only work- 
ers’ eggs; afterwards, those which produce drones: as 
soon as this change has taken place, the workers begiu 
to construct royal cells, in which, without discontinuing 
to lay the drones" eggs, the queen deposits here and there, 
about once in three days, an egg which is destined to 
Broduce a queen. The workers’ eggs hatch in a few 

jays, and produce little white maggots, which immedi- 
ately open their mouths to be fed; these the workers 
attend to with untiring assiduity; in six days each mag- 
got fills up its cell; it is then roofed in by the workers, 
apina a silken cocoon, and becomes a chrysalis; and on 
the twenty-first duy it comes forth a perfect bee. The 


drones emerge on the twenty-fifth day, and the queens 
on the sixteenth. — When the queen-bee has an inclina- 
tion to deposit her eggs, she goes forth, accompanied by 
six or eight working bees us a guard, whose stomachs 


are filled with honey. She is very deliberate in her mo- 
tions, and seems to proceed with great caution. She first 
looks into a cell, and if she finds it perfectly empty, she 
draws up her long body, inserts her tajl into the cell, 
and deposits an egg. In this way she slowly proceeds 
till she has dropped ten or twelve eggs, when, perhaps 
feeling exhausted, she is fed by one of the attendant bees, 
who have surrounded her all the time. This is done 
by the bee ejecting the honey from its stomach into the 
mouth of the queen. When this has been done, the bee 
goes away, and another takes its place. The operation 
of laying her eggs again goes on, and is succeeded by the 
same mode of feeding,—the attendant bees frequently 
touching the antenne of the queen with their own. 
When the operation of laying the eggs is completed— 
and it generally occupies some time—the queen retires 
to that part of the hive which is most filled with bees. 
During her progress, the surface of the comb is very 
little intruded upon, and the space seems purposely to be 
left unoccupied. Some few of the cells, however, ina 
brood-comb, are passed over by the queen, and after- 
wards filled either with honey or farina. These serve 
as deposits of food, from which the neighboring brood 
may be fed more readily, as such cells are never covered 
with wax. — It has been already stated, that the queen, 
for nearly a year, lays no eggs that are destined to pro- 
duce queens; it therefore follows, that, if any evil befall 
her, the hive is left without a queen. It sometimes hap- 
ns that she dies, or is taken away by the owner of the 
ive, to observe the result. For twelve hours, little no- 
tice is taken of the loss; it appears not to be known, 
and the workers labor as usual. After that period, a 
hubbub commences; work is abandoned; the whole 
hive is in an uproar; every bee traverses the hive at 
random, and with the most evident want of pu e. 
This state of anarchy sometimes continues for tivo days: 
then the bees gather in clusters of a dozen or so, as 
though engaged in consultation, the result of which 
seems to be a fixed resolution to supply her loss. A few 
of the workers repair to the cells in which are deposited 
the eggs of the workers; three of these cells are quickly 
t 
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broken into one, the cages polished, and the sides 
smoothed and rounded, a single egg being allowed to re- 
main at the bottom. When this egg hatches, the mag- 
got is fed with a peculiarly nutritive food, called royal 
bee-bread, which is never given to any maggots, but 
such as are to produce queens. Work is now resumed 
over the whole hive, and goes on as briskly us before; 
on the sixteenth day the egg produces u queen, whose 
ra is hailed with every demonstration of de- 
light, and who at once assumes sovereignty over the 
hive. When, under ordinary circumetances, a young 
queen emerges from the chrysalis, the old one frequently 
quits the hive, heading the first swarm for the season, 
and flying to some neighboring resting-place, is observed 
by the owner, captured, placed under a new hive, and a 
new colony is immediately commenced. Before a swarm 
leaves the hive, sure indications are given of the in- 
tended movement; the workers leave their varivus oc- 
cupations and collect in groups, especially near the 
door of the hive, as though in consultation on the im- 
portant event about to e place. — As the summer ad- 
vauces, many queens are hatched, but the workers do 
not allow them instant liberty, as severe battles would 
take place between them and the reigning queen, in 
which one would be killed; the workers, therefore, 
make a small bole in the ceiling of the royal cell, 
through which the captive queen thrusts her tongue, 
and receives food from the workers. In this state o 

confinement the young queen utters a low querulous 
note, which has been compared to singing. When the 
reigning, or newly created queen, finds one of these cap- 
tives, she uses every effort to tear open the cell and de- 
stroy her rival. To prevent this, the workers often in- 
terpose, pulling her away by the legs and wings; to this 
she submits for a short time, when, uttering a peculiar 
cry, called her voice of sovereignty, she commands in- 
stant attention and obedience, and is at once freed from 
her assailants. The cocoons spun by. the maggots of 
the workers and drones completely envelop the chry- 
salis; but that spun by the maggot of the queen ap- 
pears impertect, covering only the upper end of the 
chrysalis. It has been supposed that they are thus de- 
siguedly exposed to the attacks of other queens, and 
their destruction, before emerging, facilitated. When 
the chrysalis of the queen is about to change to a per 
fect insect, the bees make the cover of the cell thinuer 
by gnawing away part of the wax; and with so much 
nicety do they perform this operation, that the cover 
at last becomes pellucid, owing to its extreme thinness. 
—The combs of a bee-hive comprise a congeries of 
hexagonal cells, built by the bees as a receptacle for 
honey, and fur the nurseries of their young; each comb 
in a hive is composed of two ranges of cells, backed 
against each other. The base or partition between this 
double row of cells is so disposed as to form a pyra- 
midical cavity at the bottom of each. There is a con- 
tinued series of these double combs in every well-filled 
hive—the spaces between them being just sufficient to 
allow two bees, one on the surface of each comb, to pass 
without touching. Each cell is hexagonal, the six sides 
being perfectly equal. This figure ensures the greatest 
possible economy of material and space; the outer edges 
of the cells are slightly thickened, in order to gain 
strength; the same part is also covered with a beautiful 
varnish, which is supposed to give additional strength. 
The construction of several combs is generally going on 
at the same time; no sooner is the foundation of one 
laid, with a few rows of cells attached to it, than a sec- 
ond and a third are founded on each side. parallel to the 
first, and so on till the hive is filled—the combs which 
were commenced first being always in the most advanced 
state, and therefore the first completed. The design 
of every comb is sketched out, and the first rudiments 
laid by a single bee. This foundress-bee forms a block 
out of a rough mass of wax, drawn partly from its own 
resources, but principally from those of other bees, 
which furnish wax from small sacs,in which it has been 
secreted, that are situated between the segments of the 
body of the bee; taking out the plates of wax with their 
hind-feet, and carrying it with their fore-feet to their 
mouths, where it is moistened, masticated, and rendered 
soft and ductile. The foundress-bee determines the rela- 
tive position of the combs, and their distance from each 
other, the foundations which she marks serving as 
guides to the ulterior labors of the wax-working bees, 
und of those who build the cells, giving them the ad- 
vantage of the margins and angies already formed. The 
mass of wax prepared by the assistants is applied by the 
foundress-bee to the roof or bottom of the hive, and 
thus a slightly double convex mass is formed; when of 
sufficient size, a cell is sculptured on one side of it by 
the bees, who relieve one another in the labor. At the 
back, and on each side of this first cell, two others are 
sketched out and excavated. By this proceeding the 
foundations of two cells are laid, the line betwixt them 
corresponding with the centre of the opposite cells. As 
the comb extends, the first excavations are rendered 
deeper and broader; and when a pyramidal base is fin- 
ished, the bees build up walls from its edges, so us to 
complete what may be called the prismatic part of the 
cell. The cells intended for the drones are considerably 
larger and more substantial than those for the workers, 
and being formed subsequently, they usually appear 
nearer the bottom of the combs. Last of all are built 
the royal cells for the queens. Of these there are usu- 
ally three or four, sometimes ten or twelve in a hive, 
attached completely to the central part, but not unfre- 
quently to the edge of the comb. The form of the royal 
cells is an oblong spheroid, tapering gradually down- 
wards, and having the exterior full of holes. The mouth 
of the cell, which is always at the bottom, remains open 
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until the maggot is ready for transformation, and it is 
then closed like the rest. When the queen has emerged, 
the cell in which she was reared is destroyed, and its 
place is supplied by a range of common cells. The 
site of this range may be always traced by that part 
of the comb being thicker than the rest, and forming a 
kind of knot. The common breeding-cells of drones 
and workers are occasionally made the deposituries of 
honey; but the cells are never sufficiently cleansed to 
preserve the honey undeteriorated. The finest honey 
is stored in new cells constructed for the purpose of 
receiving it, their form precisely resembling that of the 
common breeding-cells. These honey-cells vary in size, 
being larger or smaller according to the productiveness 
of the sources from which the bees are collecting, and 
according to the season. It is remarkable that all ani- 
mals which have been long under the protection of 
man seem to lose a part of their natural sagacity. In 
those countries where the bees are wild, and unprotect- 
ed by man, they are always sure to build their waxen 
cells in the hollows of trees; but with us they appear 
improvident in their choice, and the first green branch 
which stops their flight, is deemed sufficient for their 
abode, It does not even appear that the queen chooses 
the place where they are to alight; for numbers of the 
swarins, when they conceive a predilection for any par- 
ticular branch, spontaneously settle on it; others fol- 
low their example, and at last the queen herself, finding 
the majority of the swarm convened together, conde- 
sceuds to place herself among them. The queen being 
settled, the rest of the swarm soon flock around her, 
and in about a quarter of an hour the whole body seems 
to be perfectly at rest. When a hive sends out several 
swarms in a year, the first is always the best, as well as 
the most numerous; for, having the greatest part of the 
summer before them, they have the more time for mak- 
ing wax and honey, and consequently their labors are 
the most valuable to their proprietor. Though the 
swarm is principally made up of the younger bees, those 
of all ages generally compose the number of emigrants; 
and as a single hive sometimes contains upwards of 
40,000 inhabitants, such a vast body may well be snp- 
posed to work with great expedition. — Much might be 
said before exhausting the interesting and instructive 
study of the bee. We have in this article endeavored 
to point out those features of their social life that are 
generally accepted by authority, setting aside other and 
even marvellous facts, which do not appear, however, 
to be based on sufficient evidence. As regards the do- 
mestic management of bees, we refer to the excellent 
article on this subject, found in Mackenzies Book of 
Recripts in Useful und Domestic Arts, published by T. 
Ellwood Zell, Philadelphia, 1867. 

Bee, n. A body or gathering of persons, who, through 
mere benevolence, meet at one time and unite in doing 
a job of work, or contributing articles of necessity for 
the benefit of a newly settled person or family. [Canada 
and U. States.] 

(Mus.) A combination of reeds, connected with the 
mouthpiece of an oboe, and other similar wind instru- 
ments. — Webster, 

—pl. (Nuut.) Pieces of plank bolted to the outer end of 
aship's bowsprit, to reeve the ſoretopmust-stays through. 

Dana. 

Bee, in Teras, a S county, watered by the streams Aran- 
gas, Blanco, Medio, Papelota, and Chiltepin. Area, abt. 
1000. Sil, light, sandy, and generally poor. Cap. Bee- 
ville. 

Bee'be Plain, in Vermont, a P. O. of Orleans co. 

Bee’be Springs, in Alabama, a P. O. of Baine co. 

Bee’-bird, n. (Z Jl.) See Fiy-catcuer. 

Bee Branch, in Arkansas, a P. O. of Van Buren co. 

Bee’-bread, n. [bee and bred] A brown, bitter sub- 
stance, the pollen of flowers collected by bees, as food 
for their young. — Webster. 

Beech, n. A. S. bece, boc; Ger. buche: Lat. fagus; Gr. 
héyos, from phayd, to eat.) (Bot.) A forest-tree, genus 
AGUS, g. v. 

Beech, in Missouri, a post-office of Dunklin co. 

Beech Creek, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of 
Clinton co. 

Beechen, ()/tch’n,) a. Pertaining to the beech ; con- 
sisting of the wood or bark of the beech. 

Beecher, CATHERINE Ester, an American authoress, 
and videst daughter of Dr. Lyman Beecher, B. 1800. For 
10 years she was directress ofa ladies’ seminary at Hart- 
ford, Conv., turing which time she published a Manual 
of Arithmetic and a series of elementary books of in- 
struction in Theology, and Mental and Moral Philosophy. 
In 1832, she removed with her father to Cincinnati, and 
for two years acted as principal of an institution devoted 
to female instruction in that city. Being compelled by 
failing health to resign this labor, Miss B. devised a 
plan for the promotion of female Christian education, 
through a National Board, with normal schools and com- 
potent teachers. The completion of this scheme has 

n the object of her life. and for its promotion she 
has written, among other works, Domestic Service ; Duty 
of American Women to (heir Country; Treatise on Do- 
mestic Economy; Physiology and Calisthenics (1856); 
and Common S-nse applied to Religion (1857). D. 1878 

Beech’er, Cnanls, an American divine, B. 1815, bro. of 
the preceding, and pastor of a church at Newark, N. J, 
is author of the Jncarnation, or Pictures of the Virgin 
and her Si: (1849); Pen Pictures of the Bible (1855), &c. 

Beech'er, Eowarn, D.D, an American divine and po- 
lemical writer, and elder brother of the preceding, was 
n. in 3.4. aud graduated at Yale in 1822, in which uni- 

ity no vu appointed tutor in 1825. He filled the 
f pastor at Park Street Chapel, Boston, from 1826 


Beech’ey, Frepenick WIIIIAM, an Arctic explorer and 


to 1831; that of President of Illinois College, Jacksou- 
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ville, 1831-1844, and that of pastor at Salem Street 
Church, Boston, from 1846 to 1856. He was, in 1564, 
pastor of a church at Galesburg, III. He is the author of 
Baptism, its Importsand Modes; The Conjlictyf Ages, &c. 

Beech’er, HARRIET. See Stowe. 

Beech/er, Hesry Warn, an eminent American author 
and divine, and another scion of a highly gifted family, 
B. in 1813, at Litehfield, Conn. He graduated at Am- 
herst College in 1834, and studied theology under his 
father, Dr. Lyman Beecher, at Laue Seminary. He first 
settled as a Presbyterian minister at Laurenceburg, Ind., 
in 1837, removed in 1839 to Indianapolis, and became 
Pastor of the Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., an or- 
ganized body of worshippers calling themselves“ Ortho- 
dox Congregational Believers,” in 1847. In 1850 he pub- 
lished Lectures to Young Men, and Industry and Idle- 
ness; in 1855, The Star Papers, u series of urticles cou- 
tributed to the * New York Independent,” and, in 1558, 
u second series of the same. Life Thoughts, 25,000 copies 
of which were sold svon after publication, appeared in 
1858. As a preacher, Mr. Beecher is said to have the 
largest and wealthiest uniform congregation in the U. 


States, and he is also very popular as a public lecturer. 
In April, 1565, Mr. Beecher was requested by the U. 
States governi t to deliver an oration at Fort Sumter, 
Charleston, on the anniversary of its fall, and the resus- 
citation upon it of the national flag. His last work, 
a Life of Jesus, appeared in 1871, and a complete edition 
of B.'s Sermons was published in New York, 1569 


lancous writer, distinguished not only for his own per- 
sonal merits, but as the father of the gifted subjects of 
the five preceding notices, was B. at New Haven, Conn., 
in 1775. After being educated at Yale, he studied the- 
ology under the auspices of President Dwight, and, in 
1793, was ordained and settled at East Hampton, Long 
Island. He removed to Litchfield, Conn., in 1810, where 
he remained till 1826; during which period of time he 
was engaged in the promotion and furtherance of many 
works tending to religion and education. In the last- 
named year, he becume l'astor of the Hanover Street 
Church, Boston, and remained so until 1832, when he be- 
came Pres. of the Lane Theological Seminary at Cincin- 
nati. This appointment he resigned in 1842, and retired 
to Boston, aud eventually to Brooklyn, where he D. 10th 
Jan., 1883. His chief writings consist of sermons and 
addresses, anda work on Political Atheism. A collec- 
of his literary labors wus published in Boston, in 
His Aulobiography and Correspondence, edited by 
his son, Rev. H. W. Beecher, in 2 vols., was published in 
New York, in 1864-5, 


author, l. in London, 1796. He entered the navy early 
in life, and in 1515-19 took part in the great Arctic ex- 
peditions under Sir John Franklin and Sir Edward 
Parry. In 1821 he surveyed the N. coast of Africa. In 
1825 he commanded in another Polar expedition, and 
the results of this voyage, which lasted three years, 


were published under the title of Narrative ef a Voyage |: 


to the Pacificand Behriny’s Straits, to Cotiperate with the 
Polar Expedition in 1825-8; and largely contributed to 
the progress of geographical enterprise and physical 
science. In 1856. he was elected President of the Royal 
Geographical Society. D. 1856. 

Beech Fork, iv Aentucky, a P. 0. of Washington co. 

Beech'gall. u. An excrescence on the leaf of a beech, 
which contains the maggot of a fly. —Ash. 

Beech Grove, in /ndiana, a post-oflice of Rush co., 


Beef-steak Club. 


about 35 m. E. by 8. of Indianapolis. 

Beech Grove, in Tennessee, a vill. of Coffee co. 

Beech Hill, in West Virginia, a P. O. of Mason co. 

Beech Land, in Kentucky, a P. O. of Washington co. 

Beech Land, in Ohio, a post-office of Licking co. 

Beech’-mast, n. The fruit or nuts of the beech-tree. 

Meech '-oil, n. The expressed vil of the must of the 
beech, 

Beech Spring, in Virginia, a post-office of Lee co. 

Beech’-tree, n. The beech. 

Beech’wood, in Wisconsin, a P.O of Sheboygan co. 

Beech Woods, in Arkansas, a P. O. of Newton co. 

Beech’y. . Made of beech. 

Beechy Mire, in diuna, a post-village of Union co. 

Bee Creek, in Ji, a post-office of Pike co. 

Bee Creek, in Missouri, a village of Platt co., 35 m. 
N.W. of Independence. 

Bee'der. a large prov. of Hindostan, in the Deccan: 
chiefly between Lat. 179 and 20° N., having on the N. 
Aurungabad and Berar; E. Hyderabad and Gund wana ; 8. 
Hyderabad, and W. Beejapoor and Aurangabad ; itis in- 
claded in the Nizam’s dominions, and divided into7 dis- 
tricts. Itishilly but not mountainous, and watered by 
many rivers, of which the Manjera and Godavery are the 
chief, and is generally fertile. It is but thinly peopled, 
the Hindoos being to the Mohammedans as three toone; 
before the conquest by the latter it was comparatively 
e Three languages, the Telinga, Mahratta, and 

'anarese, are spoken. The Khamenee dynasty reigned 
here after the Mohammedan conquest, and fixed on 
the city of Beeder as the capital. The Moguls conquered 
it at the end of the 17th, and the Nizam early in the 
18th century, whose successors now hold it. 

Beeper, a fortified city, and cap. of the above prov., 13 m. 
N.W. of Hyderabad, and 325 E. S. E. of Bombay. It pos- 
sessos some fine architectural remains, and was formerly 
famous for its (ulenague ware. 

Bee’-eater,n. (Zu.) The Merops apiaster, a bird that 
feeds upon bees. See MEROPIDA. 

Beef, n. (Fr. boeuf; Lat. bos, bovis; Gr. bous, probably 
from bosko, to feed.) The flesh of an ox, bull, or cow. — 
The plural, Beeves, is applied to oxen, bulls, and cows, 
when fit for food. 


BEEM 


(Hugiene.) Beef is one of the most nutritious articles 
in the class of animal food, and, though less easily di- 
gestible than mutton, it is, in cnses of great debility, and 
where, from impoverished blood, the vital powers are 
very slow, preferable to every other kind of flesh-creatin, 
aliment. As mutton is preferable, as an article of fi 
for the early and later perivds of life, beef is the most 
suitable for youth and middle age, both because it re- 
quires more mastication in the eating, and also for its 
possessing more lasting and sustaining properties; for, 
being slower of digestion, it remains longer in the 
stomach as a supporting agent. — See Foon. 


|—a. Consisting of the flesh of black-cattle or neat-cattle ; 


i. e., of the ox, bull, or cow. 


Beef-eater, n. A hearty, well-fed person ; — so called 


from the nutritive properties of beef. 


—(0. Fr. buffetier, from buffet, a side-board.] A name pop- 


ularly given in England to the“ Yeomen of the Guard,” 
attached to the court of the English sovereigns. Differ- 
ences of opinion exist as to the origin of this term; but it 
is generally believed to be derived from the French 
bufrtier, from their waiting at the royal table on great 
occasions. They were first constituted by Henry VIL. 
in 1485, and have continued as a royal institution, and 
with nearly the same custume, to the present day. 
(mil.) See BUPHAGA. 

Beefing, n. A term used, in some parts of England, to 
denote a bullock sufficiently fat to be slaughtered. 

Bee’-flower, n. (/.) See OPHRYS. 


Beech’er, Lyxa, D.D., an American divine and miscel- | Beef-steak, n. A steak or collop of beef broiled, or 


for broiling. 

The name of a convivial and 
social club, founded in London during the reign of Queen 
Anne. It was limited to 60 members, consisting of the 
most eminent statesmen, wits, artists, and men of letters 
of the period. It flourished until the year 167, when 
it became extinct. During its existence of upwards of 
160 years, it comprised on its roll of membership many 
of the most illustrious numes in English history and lit- 
erature. At its meetings, the club invariably dined 
off beef-steaks, and each member wore at his button-hole 
a silver gridiron attached to a silk ribbon. 


Beef-tea’, n. (.) An infusion of beef, much used in 


debilitating maladies. and during convalescence. It may 
be made as follows: take 2144 pounds of lean beef; cut it 
in small pieces, and place it in three parts of water in an 
earthen pipkin; let this simmer, but never boil, until the 
liquor is condensed to 1½ pints; then strain carefully. 
It ought to be entirely free from fat or grease. 

Beef-wood, n. See Casuarina. 

Bee’-garden, n. An enclosure to keep hives of bees in. 

Bee’-glue, „. Sre Pnorol!s. 

Beehive, (ire, n. [ Ber, and A.S. hyfe, Basa] A cus 
or box in which bees are kept. They are usually made 


of straw or wood. The former substance is still preferred 
by some, the honey being liable to melt in wooden hives 


during hot weather. Glass hives, or hives with glass 
doors or windows, so as to observe the motions of the 
bees, are now much used, while in Greece and Turkey the 
hives are principally made of earthenware. The shape 
of a B. is not of much consequence, but it is considered 
of importance to have the hive so constructed as to be 
enlarged above or below at pleasure. B. should always 
be situuted in the neighborhood of flowers. Honey 
made from heather-flowers is much esteemed in Scot- 
land; and when the season of the heather-bloom comes 
on, a large number of hives are removed to the moors 
and hills. In Egypt, hives are removed from place to 
place on the Nile in barges, in order to reach the places 
where particular flowers are in season. B. are usually 
about eighteen inches above the ground, and are gen- 
erally protected with a shed or straw hood, to protect the 
bees from the rain. 

Bee’‘hive-house, n. (Arch.) A term applied to small, 
round, stone huts which are found in Ireland, They are 
very rudely built, and are supposed to be the relics of 
the most ancient architecture of the island. The doors 
have flat tops, and are wider down below than above, as 
in the buildings of Fgypt. When a B.-H. is found alone, 
it is mostly near the site of an ancient oratory. This 
favors the notion that they were the dwellings of the 
priests. When two or three B.-H. are clustered together, 
they are usually connected by a passage, and are vlten 
underground, resembling the Picts’ houses, or earth 
huts, found on the north-east coast of Britain. Ruins of 
B.-H. exist in the western islands of Scutlund. 

Beek man. in New York, a pust-township of Dutchess 
co., 14 m. S.E. of Poughkcepsie, watered by Fishkill 
Creek. 

Beek mantown, or Beek man, in New Fori, a 
post-village and township of Clinton co., on the W. shore 
of Lake Champlain, near PlattsLurg. Hy. of township, 
2,552. 

Beeld, Bield, n. A term used. in some parts of Eng- 
land and Scotland, to denote a place of refuge or protec- 
tion. 

Bee'ler’s Station, in Virginia, a P. O. of Marshall co. 

Bee’-line, n. A straight line drawn from one place to 
another, like the course of a bee's flight. 

Beel’zebub, (“The Prince of the Devils,” Matt. xii. 
24.) (Script.) This name is derived from Baal-zebub, 
an idolutrous deity among the Ekronites, signifying 
lord of flies, fly-baal, fly god ; whose office was to protect 
his worshippers from being tormented by the gnats und 
flies, with which that region was infested, It is some- 
times written Berl-zebue, which signifies, probably, the 
dung-ged. The Jews seem to have applied this appella- 
tion to Satan, as being the author of all the pollutions 
and abominations of idol-worsbip. 

Bee’-master, n. One who keeps bees, 

Bee’merville, in New Jersey, a P. O. of Sussex co, 


BEER 


Bee'mol, n. (Mus.) See Bemor. 

Bee'-moth, n. (Z U.) See WAX-MOTH. 

Been, (bin.) [A. S. beon.] The past participle of the 
verb to be. 

Beer, n. (A. S. benr, bere, barley; Ger. bier; Fr. bière. 
See Ace.) A fermented liquor which has not undergone 
the process of distillation, prepared from any of the 
cereals, as wheat, beans, peas, Ad., but chiefly from bar- 
ley flavored with hops and other bitter ingredients. 
The constituents of all the varieties of the B., ale, porter, 
&c., are the same, differing only in the quantity of water, 
or in color, froin the malt being more or less charred in 
the kiln-drying —Nearly all seeds contain a large quan- 
tity of starch; and when they begin to germinate, a 
peculiar nitrogenous substance, called diastase, is formed. 
This product, acting as a ferment, converts the starch 
into sugar. This process is called malting. and the sub- 
sequent partial conversion of the sugar into alcohol is 
Called brewing. The two processes ure intimately con- 
nected together. In malting, the barley is first placed 
in a large tank or trough, and water is then run in, until 
there is sufficient to cover the grain. The barley then 
absorbs the water, andswells up; the amount of water 
absorbed showing the excellence of the barley. After 
remaining in the trough for about forty hours, the 
water is drained off, and the grain is thrown out on the 
floor. It lies in a heap, or couch, as it is called, for 
twenty-six hours, During this time more of the super- 
fluous water drains away, and the grain rises about ten 
degrees in temperature. This is caused by the incipient 
germination of the barley. A primitive stem and little 
rootlets begin to appear. This process is technically 
called sweating ; and as soon as the temperature rises 
high enough, the partial germination is stopped by a 
process called flooring. The warm grain is spread along 
the floor to a depth of 15 inches, aud is repeatedly turned 
and re-turned with s s over @ larger space, until the 
layer is only six inches deep. After undergoing this 
process, in which the mulicles attain their greatest 
length, the grain is removed to a drying-kiln, and sub- 
mitted to various degrees of heat, according to the 
quality of malt required. During the heating, the corn- 
ings, or shoots, drop off; they are ufierwards separated 
from the grain by wire sieves. (See Matt.) The differ- 
ent varieties of malt, Known under the names of palz, 
amber, and brown, cau be produced from the same kind 
of barley by varying the heat of the drying-kiln, Pale 
malt is produced ut the proper temperature; amber malt 
is slightly scorched; and brown malt is scorched tu the 
full extent that the kiln will permit. Pale, amber, or 
brown malt is selected according as the beer is to be 
pale ale, brown ale, or porter. Before 1730 the ordinary 
malt liquors in London were als, beer, and twopenny. 
It was a common custom to call for a tankard of trer 
tu reale. meaning xn equal mixture of three kinds of 
malt liquor. This was very troublesome to the publican ; 
and a brewer named Harwood invented a beverage 
which united the flavors of beer, ale, and twopeuny. It 
was called entire, or the entire butt; and as it was n 
healthy, nourishing liquor, very suitable for porters and 
working-men, it received the namo of porter. In brew- 
ing, the malt undergoes six processes: I. the grinding; 
2. the mashing. or infusing with hot water; 3. the boil- 
ing of the worts with hops; 4. the cooling; 5. the fer- 
menting; 6. the clearing, storing, &c. In the first pro- 
cess the dried malt is ground into a course powder. 
When ground into fine powder, it is liable to coagulate 
into heaps, while undergoing the second “operation, 
namely, the mashing with hot water. This is conducted 
in a large receiver, called a mash-tun, made with wooden 
staves and hoops. Water previously heated to 160° 
Fahr, in a copper, is run into this mash-tun, and the 
crushed malt is shaken into it until there is sufficient to 
absorb the whole of the water, when thoroughly stirred 
up. either with long poles or with stirrers worked by 
machinery. Diastase, which was slightly formed during 
the proceas of fermentation, is at this period of the pro- 
cess again developed, und the starch contained in the 
grain is rapidly converted into grape sugar. As the 
temperature of the water falls to 140° Fahr., a fresh 
supply of water, at 190° Fahr., is added to the mixture ; 
after remaining from two to three hours on the malt, 
the water, which assumes a very sweet taste, is run off 
into a vessel called an underback. This running is 
termed the first mash. and the tun is filled up with a 
fresh supply of hot water, culled the second mash; these 
two mashes are afterwards run together. The mixed 
fluids in the underback are called the sweet arts. In 
order to brew a definite quality of beer, it is necessary 
that the brewer should prepare his worts in a regular 
manner. The quantity of saccharine matter present is 
ascertained by means of an instrument called a succha- 
rometer, similar in principle to the hydrometer. (See 
SACCHAROMETER.) When the sweet worts are reduced to 
the proper strength, they are pumped up from the un- 
derback into a covered boiler, when they are boiled tor 
some time, together with a certain quantity of hops. 
When the boiling is complete, the hops are drained off, 
and the boiled wort is set to cool in large shallow pans 
or vats,and is then ready for fermentation. For this 
purpose, the wort is run into fermenting-vats, a certain 
quantity of yeast being added. When fermentation has 
proceeded sufficiently far, it is stopped by skimming off 
the surface froth, until the beer stops working. The 
beer is now run into vats, or casked into casks, and 
nothing remains to complete the operation but the fining 
process, which is effected by adding to the beer a solu- 
tion of isingluss dissolved in acid beer. There is hardly 
a substance sold which is more frequently adulterated 
than beer. Large quantities of quassia are annually 
imported for no other purpose than to replace hops in 
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the mannfacture of bitter ale. Adulteration of beer has 
of late become so systematized, that there are men who 
make a regular trade of beer-doctoring. Among the 
hundreds of ingredients used for this purpose may be 
reckoned quissia, gentian, and worm wood, to i 
ness; ginger, orange peel, and caraway, to imp pun- 
gency; alum and blue vitriol, to enable the beer to pre- 
serve a frothy head; cocculus indicus, nux vomica, and 
tobacco, tu intoxicate; and salt, to promote thirst. The 
natives of Abyssinia, and many tribes of Africa, brew 
beer from millet-seed, and also from the secds of the 
Poa abyssinica. Millet-seed is also used as a source of 
brewing beer, by the inhabitants of the lower Himalaya, 
the Crun Tartars, and the natives of Sikkim. Long 
before the landing of the Spanish in South America, 
the Indians brewed maize-beer, or chica ; it is still made 
by them, aud has a bright yellow color, and un agree- 
able acid taste. — Of all the kinds of beer, LAGER, 9. v., 
is decidedly the favorite one in most of our States. 
Under this name, therefore, B. will be examined as an ar- 
ticle of diet — See also ALE; COOPER; Porter; STOUT; 
Spruce-Beer, Ac. Capital employed in brewing m the 
U. S. in 1877 is stated to be $200 000,000; wages paid 
yearly, $15,000,000; govt. tax, annually, $10,000,000, 

Beer, [Heb., “a well.“] (Script.) A station of the He- 
brews in Moab, where God gave them water. 

Beerb‘hoom, or Birp’00M, ( Virubhumi, the “land of 
heroes.”) A dist. of Hindostan, British presidency of 
Bengal, lying chiefly between Lat. 23° 25’ and 24° 25’ 
N. and Lon. 86° and 88° E: having N. the dist. of Bhau- 
gulpoor, E. Moorshedabad and Nuddea; S. Burdwan and 
the Jungle Mehals; and W. Ramgur. Area. 3,570 Sg. m. 
It is hilly, covered with jungle, and but thinly inhabited, 
Prod. Coal, iron, rice, sugar, and silk. Zrin. towns. 
Soory, Nagore, Serampoor. Prp. abt. 1,000,000. 

| Beer Creek, in Ind., Jay co., flows into the Wabash. 

Beer'-house, u. A house or tavern where beer is sold. 

Bee Ridge, in Missouri,» post-office of Knox co. 

Beers, in Penusylrania, a post-ottice of Alleghany co. 

Beersheba, (beer-she'ba,) (Heb., the “Well of the 
Tah, (Anc. Geog.) A city at the 8. extremity of the 
Holy Land, 28 m. 8.W. of Hebron. Few places have 
been noticed in history during so many centuries as 
Bver-sheba. Abraham called that place -sheba, be- 
cause there they sware both of them, when he made a 
covenant with Abimelech. And Abrahain planted a 
grove in Beer-sheba, and called there on the name of 
the Lord, the everlasting God. (Gen. xxi.14,31.) About 
B.C. 1804, Abimelech went to Isaac from Gerar, and they 
sware one to another; and it came to pass the same day, 
that Isaac's servants came and told him concerning the 
well which they had digged, and said unto him, we have 
found water. And he called it Sheba; therefore the 
name of the city is Beer-sheba unto this day. (Gen. xxvi. 
23, 33.) The town that afterwards rose here was first 
assigned to Judah, and then to Simeon. Here Samuel 
established his sous as judges, It was a seat of idolatry 
in the time of Uzziah, Alter the captivity, it was re- 
peopled by the Jews, and continued a large village many 
centuries after the coming of Christ. Dr. Robinson 
found its site at Bir-es Scha, on the border of the great 
desert south of Canaan—the ruins of a small straggling 
city, and two deep stone wells of excellent water, sur- 
rounded by stone troughs, and bearing the marks of 
great antiquity. 

Beers’ville, in Indiana, a village of Knox co., on the 
Western fork of White River. 

Beer’y, a. Of, or resembling beer; bemused by beer; 
as, he is a beery customer, 

Bees, (St.) Head, a promontory on the N. W. coast of 
England, being the most W. point of the county of Cum- 
borland, about 3 m. S. of Whitehaven. Lat. 54° 30’ 55” 
N.; Lon. 30 37 24” W. There is a light-house here, 333 
feet above the sen. 

Beesha, (be’sha,) n. (Bat) A genus of plants, order 
Graminacea, nearly allied to the Bamboo, but differing 
from it in having the seed enclosed in a fleshy pericarp: 
Two species are known, both natives of the E. Indies 

Ber 'ley’s Point, in New Jersey, a post-office of Cape 

ny co. 

Beeskow, a town of Prussia; prov. Brandenburg, on 
the Spree. 18 m S. W. of Frankfort-on-the-Oder. . 
Cloth, linen, beer, leather, &c. Pop. 4. 704. 

Bee'son, in Indiana, a post-office of Wayne co. 

Bee Spring, in Kentucky. u P. O. of Edmonson co. 

Beest’ings, (also, but incorrectly, written BIESTINGS.) 
[A. S. beosting, bysting ; Ger. beest ; Du. biest.) The first 
milk yielded by a cow after calving. 

Bees’-wax, (liéz/waks,) n. (Chem.) It is now generally 
„admitted that this useful substance, obtained from the 
honeycomb after the expression of the honey, is a true 
animal secretion; for bees feed on sugar only, and con- 
tinue to deposit it in large quantities. At ordinary tem- 
peratures, B.- W. is a tough solid yellow substance, hav- 
ing a specific gravity of 0-96, and fusing at about 145°, 
When exposed to the air in thin slices, it becomes 
bleached; but nitric acid is generally employed for this 
purpose. Chlorine cannot be used for this purpose, as 


when the wax is burned. Wax consists chemically of 
myricine, insoluble in boiling alcohol; cerine, a crystal- 
line substance slightly dissolved by boiling alcohol; and 
ceroleine, Which is dissolved in cold alcohol. The pro- 
cess for b hing wax is simple but tedious, The wax 
is cut in es, melted, and agitated with a small por- 
tion of very dilute sulphuric acid, which facilitates the 
separation of impurities. When perfectly clean and 
bright, it is sliced by a cutting-machine into very thin 
sheets, and expowed to light and air for eight or ten 
weeks, during which time it is remelted once or twice.— 
See CANDLES; VEGETABLE Wax. 
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( Med.) Wax is n principal ingredient in many phar- 
maceutical preparations, entering into nearly all the 
kinds of ointments and plasters, and some few of the 
cerates, in the Pharmacopoia. Its active principle is 
attributed to the white, crystailine substance called 
cerine. There are two kinds of B.- W. in the shops, the 
natural yellow erra flava, and the white cera alba. The 
latter is obtained by bleaching the former. 

Beet, n. [Du. biet; Ger. beele; Lat. beta.) (Bot.) The 
common name of the genus BETA, q. v. 

Beethoven, Lupwis Vox, (ba-to’rain.) one of the great- 
est musical composers of modern times, was h. at Bonn, 
in 1770. His genius was very early displayed, and his 
musical education was begun by his father, and continued 
by the court organist who introduced him to the works 
of Sebastian Bach and Handel. He soon attempted com- 
position, and showed wonderful facility in improvisation. 


it is eliminated in suffocating fumes of hydrochloric acid | 


About 1790, he settled at Vienna, where Mozart quickly 
recognized his marvellous powers. Whenabout 40 years 
of age, he was attacked with deafness, which became 
total, and lasted through life. He became, gradually, 
the victim of morbid irritability, and hopeless melan- 
choly, ending in confirmed hypochondria, and, finally, 
dropsy anddelirium, Hecontinued to compose, however, 
long after he bad ceased to hear himself play, and re- 
ceived homage and honors from all parts of Europe. D., 
unmarried, at Vienna, in March, 1827. The works of B. 
are very numerous, and in every variety of style—orches- 
tral, chamber-music, pianotorte, and vocal music. Among 
the most celebrated are the opera of Fidelio; the orato- 
rio of the Mount of Olires; the cantata Adeluide; Sin- 
umi Ervica (Heroic Symphony); Sinfoma Ele 
Pastoral Symphuny) 3 Concer'a in C Minor; Sonata 
whétique; and the Smala with Puneral March. Vast 
power, intense passion, and infinite tenderness are mani- 
fested in all his compositions, which abound no less in 
sweetest melodies than in grand and complicated har- 
monies. His Life has been written by Schlosser, Von 
Seytried, and others; and an English translation of his 
Letters, by Lady Wallace, was published in 1566. 4 
statue of B., by Hiilinel, was erected at Bonn, in 1845, 

Beetle, ((%, n. |A. S. breti, or bytl, from beatan, to 
beat; from bat.) An instrument to beat with. Specifi- 
cally, a heavy wooden instrument resembling a mallet 
or rammer used to drive stones into pavements, &c. 

They are as shards, and he their beetle." —Shaks. 

n. [A. S. vitel. probably from hitun, to bite.) (Zodl.) This 
terin is commonly used to designate those insects which 
are covered by a strong horny substance; the abdominal 
part of the body being protected by two sheaths under 
which the wings are folded. Hence the term is synone 
ymous with COLEOPTERA. q. v. 

—r.a. To use the instrument called a beetle. 

—v. i. Tojut; to be prominent; to hang over. 

“Each beetling rampart, and each tower sublime. — Wordsworth. 


Bee’tle-brow, n. Anoverhanging or prominent brow, 

Bee'tle-browed, a. Having prominent brows. 

** Enquire for the beetle-brow'd critic. — Swift. 
Bee’tle-hend, n. A stupid, obtuse fellow. 
Bee'tle-headed, a. Having a head like a beetle; 

stupid; obtuse. 
A beetle-headed. flap-ear'd knave.”—Skaks. 

Bee'tle-stock, n. The handle of a beetle. 

Beet ling, n. (Man/.) A process applied to cotton 
shirting, in which the yarn is so treated as to give the 
cloth a hard appearance, in imitation of linen. It was 
first employed upon linen shirting. A number of wood- 
en stampers, placed in a row, strike upon the cloth as it 
passes under them, producing the effect required. > 

Bee'town, in Wisconsin, a post-village and N 
of Grant co., 24 m. S. S. E. of Prairie du Chien; pop. 1,624, 

Beet’race, in Jawa, a post-office of Appanoose co. 

Beet’-radish, Beet- rave, n. (Fr. betterure.] The 
red beet, Beta vulguris. See Beta, 

Beet’-root, n. See SUGAR, 

Bee ves“, n. pl. See BEEF. 

Bee’ville, in Teras, „st-village, cap. of Bee co. 

Befall’, v.a. [A. S. befeallun.] To fall to; to happen 
to; to occur to. 

v. i. To happen; to come to pass. 


“ Whatever chance befall -— 
‘Tis better to have low d. and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all. — Tennyson, 


Beffroi. See BELFRY. 

Befit’, v. a., (be and fit.) To fit; to suit; to be suitable; 
to become. 

~ Blind is his love, and best befits the dark. — Shakes. 

Befitting, p.a. Fit; suitable; becoming. 

Beflat'ter, v.a. To flatter much, or to an undue extent. 

Beflow’er, v.a. To scatter or rain over with flowers, 
or with pustules, &c.— Hobbes. 

Befoam’, v. a. To foam over: to cover with foam. (.) 

Befo „ (be-fégt’,) a. To be involved in a fog. 

Befool’. v.a. To fool; to infatuate; to delude. 

„Men befool themselves infinitely." — South, 
Before’, prep. [A. S. beforn, or beforan.) Near the 
fore part; in front of; as, to stand before the fire. 
Who shall go 
Before them, in cloud and pillar of fire.” — Miltton. 
In advance of; previous to; anterior to. 
“* Before this treatise can become of use. — Swift. 

—In preference to; prior to; superior to, in dignity, or- 
der, &c.: as, “The eldest son is before the younger in 
succession.” In presence of; in sight of; face to face, 

“See we fall before thee! 
Prostrate we adore thee." — Dryden. 

—In the power of; noting the right of choice. 

Aud all the year, before thee for delight. — Dryden. 
Before the beam, (Naval Arch.) Au arc of the horizop 
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comprehended between a line which crosses a ship's| Beg’garly, adv. Meanly: indigently; despicably. 


length at right angles, and soine object at a distauce 
before it; or between the line of the beam and that 
point of the compass which the stem points to. 
Before the wind. ( Naut.) In the direction of the wind, 
so as to be impelled by its full force. — Worcester. 
Before’, adv. Furtber onward; in front; on the fore 
part. 
Aud that which was before, came after. — Butler. 
In time preceding; sooner than; hitherto. 


** You tell me, mother, what I knew before, 
The Phrygian fleet is landed on the shore." — Dryden. 


Before’-cited, a. Cited previously. 
Before hand, adv. In a state of anticipation; pre- 
viously; antecedently ; often followed by with. 
“ Quoth Hudibras, I am beforehand 
In that already, with your command.” — Hudibras. 
—At first; by way of preparation; preliminary. 
“ When the tangens brought extravagant bills, 


Sir Roger u to bargain beforehand.” — Arbuthnot. 


—a. In an accumulative state us regards wealth or pro- 
perty. 

“ Stranger's house is at this time rich, and much beforehand.” 
Bacon. 

Before’-mentioned, a. Mentioned before. 

Before’time, «dv. Aforetime; formerly; of old time. 

Befort, or Belfort, (ber.) a town of France, in the 
former dep. Haut-Rhin, on the Savoureuse, 38 m. S. S. W. 
of Colmar. It is a strong place, and was fortified by 
Vauban. It resisted successfully, for several months, a 
formidable German army in 1870, and did not sur-ender 
till after the close of the war. B. has manufactures of 
imnortance. Pop. 8,911. 

Befoul’. v.a. [A. S. befylan.) To make foul, to soil; 
to pollute. 

Befrec’kle, v. a. To freckle; to cover with various 
spots 

Befriend’, v.a. To favor; to act as a friend to. 

“ Brother-servants must befriend one another.” — Swift. 

Befriend’ment, n. The act of befriending, or being 
a friend to. 

Befringe’, v.a. To decorate as with a fringe; to sup- 
ply with tringe. 

“Clothe spice, line trunks, or, flutt ring in a row, 
Bringe the rails of Bedlam and Soho.“ — Pope. 

Befurred, (be-férd’,) a. Covered with fur. 

Beg, n. (Turk. beg.) See Ber. 

Beg, v.a. (Sw. begæra, to ask, to crave; Ger. begehren.] 
To ask or supplicate in charity; to ask earnestly; to 
crave, solicit, petition, supplicate; to entreat for. 

“ See how they beg an alms of flattery." — Young. 

—To take anything for granted; to assume without evi- 
dence or proof. 

„We have not begged any principles or suppositions.”— Burnet. 

—v.t. To ask alms or charity; to practise begging; to 
live upon alms. 

“T cannot dig; to beg I am ashamed.” — Luke xvi. 3. 


Beg, (Lough,) a small lake of Ireland, co. Antrim, 
adjoining Lough Neagh; length 4 m., breadth 114. 

Bega, Big’gah, n. [Hindoo, bighd.) A land-measure 
of Bengal, equal to about a third of an acre.— Malcolm. 

Be Conxkllus, an eminent Dutch painter of cattle 
and landscape subjects, B. 1620. He was one of the most 
distinguished pupils of Adrian van Ostade. D. 1664. 

Began’, imp. of Begin, q. v. 

Begard, gur.) a town of France, dep. Cotes-du- 
Nord, 3 m. N.W. of Guingamp ; pop. 4,600. 

Begem’, v.a. To deck or adorn with gems, or as with 
gems. 

“These lonely realms bright garden isles begem — le 

Beget’, v. a., (imp. BEGOT, BEGAT; pp. BEGOT, BEGOTTEN.) 
(A. S. begetan, — be, and getan, to get.] To get or gain; 
to obtain; to attain. Specifically, to procreate; to gen- 
erate. 

“T was he the noble Claudian race begat.” — Dryden, 
fo cause; to produce, as an effect. 
“ Love is begot by fancy, bred 
By ignorance, by expectation led. Granville. 

Beget'ter, n. One who begets, procreates; a sire; a 

father. 
No share of that goes back to the begetter, 
But if the son fights well, and plunders better.“ — Dryden. 

Beg’gable, a. Which may be begged. 

Beg’gar, n. One who begs; one who lives by begging; 
a suppliant; a petitioner. There must necessarily exist 
in every country certain persons who have not the 
means, ability, or perhaps, the will, to earn a livelihood 
for themselves, and who are thus dependent for subsist- 
ence upon the charity of others. These constitute the 
poor; when they have to solicit charity, they are beg- 
gars. The laws of several of the U. States punish beg- 
ging as an offence. 

—One who assumes what he does not prove; as, “ These 
shameful beggars of principles.” — TiVotson. 

—v. a. To reduce to beggary; to impoverish. 

The miser with heav'n, ... cheaply wipes his score, 
Lifts up his eyes, and hastes to beggar more." — Gay. 
—To exhaust; to deprive. 
„For her own person, 

It beggar’d all description.“ — Shaka. 
Beg’gar-brat, n. A begyar’s child; a child that begs. 
Beg’garliness, n. The state of being beggarly; 

meanness of living; poverty. 

Beg’garly, a. Like a beggar; mean; contemptible; 
extremely poor; in the condition of a beggar. 

The beggarly last doit.” — Cowper. 

Produced, or occasioned by beggary. — Webster. (R.) 


“ Hath he revealed, that it is his delight to dwell beggarly 7“ 
Hooker. 


Beg gur my Neigh’bor, n. (Games.) An easy game 
at cards, played chiefly by children. The whole pack is 
dealt out to two players, and the cards are held with the 
backs upward; each player then turns up a single card 
in turn. When you play an ace, your adversary must 
give you four cards; three for a king, two tor a queen, 
and one for a Anave; and when the requisite number 
are laid down, you win the trick, and place the curds so 
won at the bottom of those in your hand. If, however, 
your opponent turns up an Aonor, while paying for that 
which you have previously paid, you must pay for it in 
a similar manner, according to its value, and so on until 
the cards of one or the other are exhausted. The player 
who first exhausts his adversary’s hand, and gets all the 
cards into his own, is said to beggar his neighbor. 

Beg’gar‘s-lice, n. (Bot.) The prickly fruit or seed of 
certain plants (as some species of Echinospermum and 
Cynoglossum) which fasten on the clothing of those who 
pass by them. — Webster. 

Beg gary. n. State of a beggar, of one in extreme in- 
digence; poverty in the utmost degree. 

Mx virtue then shall be, 
To say there is no vice but beggary.” — Shaks. 


r Beguards, (brg'hards,) n. pl. (Eccl. 
L 


st.) A term applied to several religious orders, as well 
as heretics, during the Middle Ages. It was probably 
first used to describe those half monks of the third order 
of St. Francis, who arose in the llth century. The 
must not be confonnded with the later sectaries, a branc! 
of the Fraticelli, condemned by the l5th General Coun- 
cil, that of Vienna, 1311-1312. This mistake was so often 
made at the time that Pope John XXI. or XXII., by a 
decretal, declared the last-mentioned to be execrable 
impostors, and in no way connected with the B. of the 
third order of St. Francis. Mosheim shows the name is 
derived from the Old German word beggen, or beggeren, 
to beg, with the word hard subjoined; that it signified, 
to beg earnestly and heartily; and he accounts by this 
derivation for the indiscriminate manner in which it 
was applied to so many orders and sects. The subject is 
involved in inextricable confusion from the many con- 
flicting accounts of different authorities. The B. disap- 
peared about the end of the 14th century. 


Baghar'mi, or Baair’i, in Central Africa, a country 


divided from the kingdom of Bornou in the W. by the 
Shari or Grand River, and bounded on the N. by Lake 
Tsad, and on the E. by the Waday kingdom. It extends 
southward to about 10° N. Its greatest length is about 
240 m.; breadth 150; and general elevation about 1,000 
feet above the sea. Rivers, Benuwé, Logon, and Shari. 
According to Dr. Barth’s Travels in Central ‘rica, the 
soil, partly composed of sand, and partly of lime, peos 
duces the grains and fruit common to that region. The 
inhabitants are generally pagans, but Mohammedanism 
has been introduced among them. They are physically 
superior to the neighboring races, the women being es- 
pecially handsome. The Sultan, tributary of the king- 
dom of Bornou, is absolute in his own dominions. Cup. 
Mesna. Pup. about 1,500,000. 


Begild’, v.a. To overlay with gold or gilding. 
Begin’, v.i. (imp. BEGAN; pp. BEGUN.) [A. S. gynnan, 


aginnan, and beginnan, from the root gin, gen, or $ 
Gr. ginomai, to come into being, to be or become.) To 
be or become; to take rise; to come into existence; to 
commence, 


“ Ere the base laws of servitude began, 
When wild in woods the noble savage ran." — Dryden. 


—To do the first act; to take the first step; to commence 


any action or state. 


“ We poets in our youth begin in gladness ; 
But thereof comes in the end despondency and minia” 


—v. a. To enter upon; to commence; to originate. 


“They have been awaked, by these awful scenes, to begin reli- 
gion.” — Watts. 


—To trace from anything, as the first ground. — Johnson. 


„The apostle begins our knowl 
leads us to the knowledge of God.” — 
Begin’‘ner, n. The person who begins; one in his ru- 
diments; one who first enters upon anything; an inex- 
perienced person; a tyro; a young practitioner. 
Beginning. n. The first cause, act, state, or origin. 
~ Wherever we place the beginning of motion.” — Swift. 


in the creatures, which 


—That which is first ; commencement; entrance into being. 


“In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.” Gen. i. 1. 
—The first ground, materials, or rudiments. 
“That is the true beginning of our end.“ — Sake. 


Begin'ningless, a. With no beginning; having no 
beginning. 

Begird’, v. a. (imp. BEGIRT, BEGIRDED; pp. BEGIRT.) [A. S. 
begyrdan, — be and gyrdan, to gird. See Gmb. ] To gird 
round about; to bind; as, with a band or girdle. To 
surround; to encompass; to enclose; to encircle. 

Abroad begirt with men, and swords, and spears, 
His very state acknowledging his fears.” — Prior. 

Beglerbeg, n. [Turk., from beg, pl. begler. See Ber.) 
Formerly, in the Turkish empire, the title of the gover- 
nor-generals of the provinces. They were next in rank 
to the Grand Vizier. 

e n. The province governed by a beg- 

erbeg. : 

Beg leys, in Kentucky, a post-office of Perry co. 

Begnaw, (be-naw’,) v.a. To bite; to gnaw; to eat 
away; to nibble largely; to corrode. 

“The worm of conscience still begnaw thy soul.” — Shaks. 

Begone! interj. [be, imper. of the verb to be, and gone, 
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participle of o.] Get you gone! go hence! Away! De- 

part! 
“Bi dull Care, I prithee ‘one from me.“ 
9 P — Companion, 1687. 

Begonia, (be-go'ni-a,) n. (Bot) A genus of plants, order 
Begoniacee, The species are natives of tropical regions, 
but many are now cultivatea in all countries as orna- 
mental plants. The leaves are oblique or unequal, (more 
developed on one side of the midrib than on the other,) 
and are often richly tinged with crimson. The flowers 
are of a delicate pink color, and grow in cymes. The 
young stems aud leaves of the species B. malabarica 
and tuberosa are used as pot-herbs in the countries 
where they grow wild. Of the numerous species which 
adorn our conservatories, B. argyrostigma and discolor 
are perhaps the most beautiful. B. discolor, or two- 
colored B., is a Chinese species, and is remarkable for 
the very rich crimson of the under-surface of the leaf, 
which is short and broad. 

Begonia’‘cer, n. pl. (Bot.) An order of plants, alliance 
Cucurbitales. Diao. Dry fruit and placentæ projecting 
and meeting in the axis. Herbaceous plants or succu- 
lent under-shrubs, with an acid juice; the B. have per- 
fectly unisexual flowers, with a superior calyx, gener- 
ally colored pink, consisting, in the sterile flowers, of 
from two to four pieces,and in the fertile flowers of from 


Ng. 332. — BEGONIA MALABARICA. A 


1. Fertile flower. — 2. Fruit. —3. The same, cut through hori- 
zontally.—4. Seeds.—5. One seed magnified.—6. The same, cut 
through to show the embryo in its natural position in the albumen, 


five to eight. The stamens are numerous; the style 
simple; the stigmas three, often forked, and having a 
wavy or twisted appearance. These latter originate 
from a three-cornered, three-celled ovary, containing a 
multitude of little seeds, which changes to a thin-sided 
capsule with three extremely unequal wings. The leaves 
are always more or less unequal-sided, and have highly- 
developed membranous stipules at their base. They are 
chiefly found in tropical countries, particularly in Asia 
aud America. The order has only 159 species in 3 gen- 
era, the typical one being the Begonia, q. v. 

Regored’, a. [be and gore.) Besmeared with gore or 

Benet Begot’ten, pp. of Beger. Procreated; gen- 
erated. 


But base begotten on a Theban slave.“ Dryden. 
€’, v. a. [be and grease.) To grease; to anoint, 
daub, or soil with grease, or any unctuous matter. 
Begrime’, v. a. To make grimy; to soil with dirt much 
impressed; to bespatter with smut. 


“ As Diana's visage is now begrim d, and black 
Shaks. 


As my own face. — 
Begrim’er, n. A person who begrimes another. 
Begrudge’, v.a. To grudge: to envy the possession of. 
Begshehr, (brg-sher’,) a river, lake, and town of Tur- 

key in Asia, prov. of Karamania. The lake is about 20 
m long, and from 5 to 10 broad, containing many small 
islands. It is supposed to be the ancient Curalites. 

ta’shi, n. A religious order in the Ottoman empire, 
which had its origin in the 14th cent. The name is be- 
lieved to be derived from that of a celebrated dervish, 
Hadji Begtash, to whom also the order appears to owe 
its institution. The members use secret signs and pass- 
words as means of recognition, in the same way as is 
done by the Masonic orders, some of them indeed ap- 
pearing to be identical with those of freemasonry. Al- 
though numbering many thousands of influential per- 
sons in its ranks, the society does not appear to exercise 
any material influence in the religion er politics of Tur- 
key.— Ch. Encycl. 
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Beguile, (%.) v.a. [be and guile. See Gx. ] Toim- 
pose on by guile, artifice, or craft; to delude; to deceive. 
“ Aad often did beguile her of her tears.""—Shaks. 
To elude, evade, or cheat by craft, or artifice. 
“When misery could beguile the tyrant's rage."—Shake. 
—To wile away; to pass pleasantly ; to amuse. 


„With these sometimes she doth her time beguile ; 
These do by fits ber phantasy possess.""—Sir J. Davies. 


Beguile’ment, n. Act of beguiling or deceiving. 

Beguil’er, n. A person who, or anythiug which, be- 
guiles, evades, or deceives. 

Beguil/ingly, air. In manner to bezuile or deceive. 

Beguilt’y, v.a. (brand guilty.] To make guilty. (o. & R.) 

Beguinage, (d-, n. [Fr.; Ger. Beyuinenhiiu- 


ser.) A convent of Beguines. 

Beg/aines, Begut’ta, (hd e,) n. pl. [Fr.] (Eccl. 
Hist.) An order of * praying ladies,” as Mosheim styles 
them, which rose in the Netherlands, and spread through 
France and Germany during the 12th and 13th centuries. 
They were pious women, virgins, or widows, who formed 
themselves into societies, ander the direction of a su- 
perior of their own sex. The first establishment of 
which any record remains was at Nivelles, in Brabant, 
founded, according to sume authorities, in 1207, and, ac- 
cording to others, in 1224. They soon became so nu- 
merous that Matthew Paris speaks of 2,000 Beguines in 
Cologne and its neighborhoud, about the year 1243. 
They are still to be met with in some parts of France, 
Holland, and Germany, where they devote themselves to 
attendance on the sick, and the education of young 
females. 

Be'gum, n. A title given in India almost exclusively to 
sovereigu ladies, princesses, or other females of the 
highest rank. — This terin is sometimes satirically ap- 
plied, in English society, to a wealthy lady, whether 
European or Hindoo, who visits, or comes to reside in, 
England. 

Begun’, pp. of BESIN, q. v. 

Behaban’, a town of Persia, prov. Fars, in a fruitful 
country, about 3 m. E. of the ruins of the ancient city 
of Aragian. Pop. about 10,000. 

Behaim. See BRH. 

Behalf, (An. [A. S. behabban— be, and habban, 
to have. See Benoove.] Need: necessity; profit; con- 
venience; advantage; favor; cause; support; account; 
sake : part; side. 

“He might in his presence, defy all Arcadian knights, in the 
behalfof his mistress’s beauty. - Sir P. Sidney. 

Behnp'pen, v.a. To happen, or befall to. 

Behar. See BAHAR. 

Behave, ((é-hdav’,) v.a. To hold; to restrain ; to govern; 
to carry or bear; to conduct; to manage. (Used with 
the reciprocal pronoun.) 

“ To their wills wedded, to their errors slaves, 
No man, like them. they think. himself behaves." Sir J. Denham. 

—v. i. To act; to conduct one’s self; as to have behaved 
well or ill. — Webster. 

Behavior, (bé-hdv't-ér,) n. The way in which a man has, 
possesses, or demeans himself generally, or on a specific 
occasion. Conduct; deportment; demeanor; manner. 
“A gentleman that is very singular in his behaviour." Sir R. Steele, 

(Law.) Carriage of one’s self, with respect to propriety, 
morals, and the requirements of law. Surety of being of 
good B. is a larger requirement than surety to keep the 
peace. 

Behbehan, (be/be-han,) a town of Persia, prov. of 
Fars, 130 in. from Shiraz, in a fertile plain: pop. abt. 4,000. 

Behead, (bé-hed’,) v.a. To cut off the head; to decapi- 
tate; to shorten by the head. 

Behead'ing, n. The act of cutting off the head. See 
DECAPITATION. 

Beheld’, and pp. of BEHOLD, q. v. 

Be‘hem, MARTIN, a celebrated geographer, R. at Nürn- 
berg in 1436. ln 1450, he went to Portugal, accom- 
panied Diego Cam on an expedition of discovery along 
the coast of Africa, and rendered valuable services. In 
1492, he revisited his native city and there constructed 
the famous terrestrial globe, on which are traced his dis- 
coveries. He then returned to Portugal, and b. at Fayal, 
in 1506. Attempts have been made to prove that B. was 
the discoverer of America, but without success. 

Behemoth, (bé/hé-moth.) [Heb., beasts, the plural of 
greatness, for the Great Beast, or the Water-ox. ] ( Scrip.) 
A huge amphibious animal, described in Job xl. 15-24. It 
has been identified by some commentators with the ele- 
phant, but more generally with the hippopotamus, q. v. 

Behlenie Acid. (Chem.) A crystalline fat acid, fusing 
at 170°, found in the oil of Ben, or Moringa oleifera, — 
the basis of Macassar oil. 

Behest', u. [b, and A. S. hese, from hatan, to call, name, 
or command.) Declared will or order; command; pre- 
cept ; mandate. 

“On high behests his angels to and fro 
Pass d frequent." Milton. 

Behind’, prep. [A. S. behindan.] On or at the hinder 
part; on orat the back of; in the rear of; following 
another: posterior to. 

„Walch he had caused his horsemen to take behind them on 

eir horses. —Knolles. 

Remaining after; left after the departure of. 

I must be cruel only to be kind; 

Thus bad begius and worse remains behind."—Shaks. 

—Inferior to in dignity, worth, or attainments; as, he is 
behind the age. 

—adv. In the rear; backward; as, to look behind one. 

—Remaining; not yet brought forward, or presented. 

We cannot be sure that we have all the particulars before us; 
and that there is no evidence behind.’ — Locke. 

— backward, or posterior in time of order or succes- 
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Behind'hand, a. [behind and hand.) In arrears; as, 
to be behindhand in one's payments. — In a state of 
backwardness; as, to be behrudhand with work. (Geuer- 
ally followed by with.) 

“ Consider whether it is not better to be half-a-year behindhand 
with the fashionable part of the world, than to strain beyond his 
circumstances." — Spectator. 

Beh’men, or BiumMe, Jacos, a religions mystic, B. in 
Upper J. usatia, Germany, in 1575, and settled as a shoe- 
maker at Görlitz, in 1595. In 1610 he commenced the 
publication of a series of works in which he protessed to 
enjoy a revelation of inward light from the Holy Ghost, 
that enabled him to perceive the secrets of nature and 
religion, He was opposed by Gregorius Richter, pri- 
mute of Görlitz, and was compelled to retire to Dresden, 
but eventually returned to his home, where he b. in 
1624. The Behmenites, as a religious sect, may be said 
to be extinct, but B. has still many devoted admirers at 
the present day. It is impossible, within our limits, to 
give an intelligible account of the system of B. For- 
morly his doctrines were viewed with great contempt 
by all but his own immediate followers; but latterly this 
uulettered rustic, this man of earnest principle and pious 
heart, has come to occupy a high place among the phi- 
losophers of his country. Hegel places him at the head 
of modern speculative philosophers, and Tieck aud No- 
valis were enthusiastic admirers of his writings. Pro- 
fessor Maurice, in his article on Moral and Metaphysical 
Philosophy, (Eneyclopadia Metropolitana,) says, “That 
his obscurity was in a great degree the effect of unac- 
quaintance with scientific language; but that through 
it all may be traced deep thoughts respecting God und 
man, by which philosophers might be greatly profited.” 
After Behmen’s death, his opinions spread over Germany, 
Holland, and England. His works were translated into 
English by the celebrated William Law, of Oxford. 
Henry More has written upon the views of Behmen, and 
it is suid that many autograph extracts from the works 
of Behmen were found among the papers of Sir Isaac 
Newton. 

Beh’menites, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) Disciples of the ten- 
ets of BEHMEN, q. v. 

Behn, Apura, (bain,) a miscellaneous writer in the 
reign of Charles II. of England. Her writings, consist- 
ing of novels, poems, and plays, were relished in their 
tiy but-are now only remembered for their immorality. 

. 1687. 

Behold, v. a., (imp. and pp. BEHELD.) [A. S. behealdan, 
pp. behealden, from healdan, to bul} o hold or keep 
the eyes fixed upon; to look steadfastly on; to look 
upon; to view; to consider; to regard with attention. 

“Man looks aloft, and with erected eyes, 
Beholda his own hereditary skies." — Dryden. 

—v. i. To look; to direct the eyes to an object; to direct 

or fix the mind or attention. 
*“ Behold the child, by Nature's kindly law, 
Pleased with a rattie, tickled with a straw." — Pope. 

Beholden, (be-Adld’n.) pp. or a. Holden or bound in 
gratitude; obliged; indebted. 

“ Wherein I must acknowledge myself beholden to you. — Bacon. 

Behold’er, n. One who beholds; an eye-witness; a 
spectator. 

“ Was this the face, 
That, like the sun, did make beholders wink ? "— Shaka. 

Behold'ing, ppr. Fixing the eyes upon; looking on; 
seeing; contemplating; regarding with attention. 

“ Beholding heaven, and feeling hell. — Moore. 

Behon’ey, v.a. [be and honey.] To make sweet with 
honey. 

Behoof, (be-hi/’,) n. [From A. S. behafian, See BEHOOVE.] 
Need; necessity; advantage; profit; benefit. 

„Which careful Jove, in Nature's true behoof, 
Took up. and in fit place did reinstate.” — aft 

Behoove, (be-, v. a. [A. S. behafian, to be fit, to 
have need of; Ger. bein, allied to haben, to have.) To 
be fit, or meet for; to be needful, or necessary for. 

But should you lure the monarch of the brook, 
Behooves you then to ply your finest art.“ — Thomson. 
Behoove'ful, a. Useful ; profitable; advantageous. (n.) 
Madam, we have culled such necessaries 
As are behooveful for our state to-morrow.” — Shaks, 

Behove’. See Brnoove. 

Behring, Virus, (ba’ring,) a Dane, B. 1680, entered the 
service of Russia, and was appointed by the Empress 
Catherine to command an expedition of discovery in the 
Sea of Kamtschatka. He left St. Petersburg in Febru- 
ary, 1725, and after exploring several rivers, travelled 
overland by the way of Yakutsk, on the Lena, to Ok- 
hotsk, then crossed over to Bolcheretsk, and arrived at 
Nischnei Kamtschatka-Ostrog. Here he built a small 
boat, and sailed on the 20th of July, 1728, coasting 
Kamtschatka till he reached, in Aug., (67° 18’ N. Lat. by 
his observations.) a cape. which, from the land beyond 
it trending so much to the westward, he supposed to be 
the north-easternmost point of Asia. In this conjecture, 
however, as has since been proved, B. was mistaken; 
the point reached by him must have been Serdre Ku- 
men; but with this conviction on his own mind, and 
the approach of winter, he determined to retrace his 
steps, and he returned in safety to Nischnei Kamtschatka. 
In 1733 he took command of another expedition, fitted out 
on a very large scale. After several exploratory excur- 
sions, he stationed himself at Yakutsk, directing various 
detachments of his officers down the rivers on different 
points of the Frozen Ocean, In 1740 he reached Okhotsk, 
where vessels had previously been built for him, in 
which he sailed for Awatska Bay, where he founded the 
present settlement of Petropaulovski, and passed the 
winter. His discoveriee to the northward being deemed 
sufliciently satisfactory, ho was now directed to proceed 
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to the eastward towards the American continent. He 
left Awatska in June, 1741, steering to the S.E., but hav- 
ing reached the parallel of 40° without seeing land, he 
altered his course to the N.E., and on the 18th of July, 
(having been forty-four days nt sen,) he descried very 
high mountains covered with snow in Lat. 581° N., 
having made, according to his reckoning, 50° of E. Lon. 
from Awatska. He now followed the coast to the north- 
ward, but his crew suffering from sickness, he re 
solved to return to Kamtschatka, when, Nov. 3, 1741, he 
was wrecked on the island which now bears his name, 
and D. on the 8th of the following month. The survi- 
vors of his crew reached Kamtschatka in a small vessel 
which they built from the wreck, and thus some ac- 
count of this ill-fated voyage was preserved. 


Behr’ing’s Island, a small island in the Pacific 


Ocean, Lat, 55° 22“ N., Lon. 166° E., the most W. of the 
Aleutian chain. It is 90 m. long, rocky and desolate, un- 
inhabited, and only remarkable as the place where the 
great navigator whose name it bears, breathed his last, 

Behr'ingz's trait, the channel which separates the 
N.E. of Asia from the N.W. corner of America, and 
which connects the N. Pacific with the Arctic Ocean. It 
is formed, in its narrowest part, by two remarkable 
headlands, the extreme points E. and W. of the conti- 
nents to which they belong: Cape Prince of Wales, on 
the American coast, in Lat. 65° 46’ N., Lon. 168° 15’ E.; 
and East Cape, on the shore of Asia, Lut. 66° 6 N., 
Lon. 169° 38“ W. The distance between these two 
points is about 36 m.; but N. and S. of them, the land 
on both sides rapidly recedes, and, on the N. especially, 
it trends so sharply that the name of “strait” is not 
very applicable to any part beyond the capes in that 
direction. It is usual, however, to regard it extending 
along Asia from Tchukotskoi Noss, in 64° 13, to Serdre 
Kumen in 67° 3’ N., which gives it a length of 400 m.; 
its width between Tchukotskoi Noss (173° 24’) and Cape 
Rodney, on the opposite shore of America, (166° 3’ W .,) is 
about 250 m. Shoal water appears to be principally con- 
fined to the bays and inlets on the American side. There 
are a few islands scattered here and there along the 
strait; and one of some size, St. Lawrence or Clerke's 
Island, lies at a short distance S. from its entrance. The 
temperature is low, and N. of the two capes there is 
always astore of ice throughout the year. Fogs and 
hazy weather are almost perpetual, and the strait is 
frozen over every winter. This strait was discovered 
in 1728, by Vitus Behring, (J. v.,) but the complete 
results of the discovery were left for Capt. Cook, who, 
in 1788, made a thorough and accurate survey of both 
coasts. It may, perhaps, be interesting to know, that 
a very old Japanese map of the world, now in the Brit- 
ish Museum, lays down the leading features of this strait 
with surprising accuracy. 

Bei la. or Beta, an inland town of Beloochistan, cap. 

rov. of Lus, on a rock, on the N. bank of the Poorally; 

. 26° 11 N.. Lon. 66° 36’ E., and 50 m. N. of the In- 

dian Ocean. It is a clean and tidy town, inlabited mostly 
by Hindoos. 

Be'ing, pr. [From Bz.] Existing; existing in a cer- 
tain state. 

n. Existence; a particular state or condition, as opposed 
to non-existence, or nonentity. 

“Thee, Author of all being, 
Fountain of Licht. —Ailton. 

—A person existing; any living creature, whether material 

or spiritual, actual or ideal. 
“ Ah fair, yet false! ah being ſorm'd to cheat 
By scemſug kindness, mixt with deep deceit !“ Dryden. 

An intelligent or living existence or spirit, in contradis- 
tinction to a thing without life. 

—adv. Since; for as much as; inasmuch as. (R.) 

“And being you have 
Declined his means. — Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Bei’ra, a province of Portugal. — See BETA. 

Beiram. See BAIRAM. 

Beirout, Beyrut. See Brrxour. 

Beit, (bite,) an Arabic word, which properly signifies a 
tent or hut, but is likewise employed to denote any edifice 
or abode of men. It is often found as a component part 
of proper names in the geography of those countries 
that have become subject to the Arabas, as, Beil-al-Hardm, 
i. e. “the edifice of the sanctuary.” The Hebrew word, 
corresponding to the Arabic Beit, is Beth, which we 
find employed in a manner perfectly analogous in the 
Old Testament; in the name Bethlehem (in Arabic Bart- 
Lahm, or Brit-al-Lahm), i. e. “ the house of bread.” The 
sume word, Beth, is, in Syriac, still more extensively used 
as a component part of geographical names. 

Beit-el-Fakih, (bite-rl-fa-ke,) a maritime town of Ara- 
bia, 100 m. W. of Sana, on the Red Sea. This place, the 
hottest in Tehama, is the centre of the Yemen trade in 
coffee. Pop. 10,000. 

Beith, a flourishing inland town of Scotland, county 
of Ayr, 9 m. S. W. of Paisley. Manf. Cottons and mus- 
lins. The famous Dunlop cheese is made in the neighbor- 
hood. Pop. about 6,000, 

Be it so. A phrase of supposition or anticipation, equal 
to suppose it to Le so; or of permission, as, let il be so. 

„Muy gracious duke, 
Be't so she will not here, before your grace.""—Shaks. 


Beita’llah, n. [Ar., “house of God.“ The name of 
the temple at Mecca, which contains the KAABA, q. v. 
Beja, (baizh’ah,) a town of Portugal, 36 m. from Evora. 
It stands on a hill and is surrounded by walls flanked by 

forty towers. Pup. about 6,000. 

Beja r, (bej’a-poor,) a large prov. of the 22 
Hindostan, comprised partly in the British dom. an 
partly in those of the Rajah of Sattara and the Nizam, 
and containing the Portuguese territory of Goa. It ex 
tends from 15° to 18° N. Lat., and between 73° and 78? 
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E. Lon., having N. prov. Anrungabad ; E, the same prov. 
and that of Hyderabad; S., the Toombuddra and Wurda 
rivers; and W. the Indian Ocean; length, 520 m., by 
200 m. average breadth. Its W. districts are very moun- 
tainons, being ivtersected by the W.Ghants. The prin- 
cipal rivers are the Krishna, or Kistnah, Toonbuddra, 
and Beema. The Krishna is remarkable as forming the 
boundary between two regions in which distinct Iun- 
guages and architectural characteristics prevail: N. of 
that stream the Mahratta tongue is spoken, and the 
rvofs of the ordinary houses are pitched and thatched ; 
8. of its banks the Canara language prevails, and the 
houses are flat-roofed and thatched with mud and clay. 
The Ramooses, a tribe resembling the lower castes of the 
Mahrattas, with the thievish habits of the Bheels, but 
more subdued and civilized, inhabit the hills joining the 
Ghants in Sattara, between Poonah on the N., Coolapoor. 
and Bejapoor, E. After the dissolution of the Bhamanee 
empire of the Deccan, in 1489, Adil Shah established in 
B. a dynasty which lasted till 1689. The country was 
afterwards ruled by the Mahrattas, and after long years of 
anarchy, was partially subjected by the English in 1818. 

Besapoor, ( Vijayapura, “the impregnable city.“) the an- 
cient cap. of the above prov. under the Bhamanee dynasty, 
1s 115 m. S.E. of Sattara. Lat. 16° 46’ N.; Lon 75° 47’ 
E. In the beginning of the 17th century, it wasa city of 
great size and grandeur, but at present it consists merely 
of an immense number of mosques, &c., Will a populu- 
tion of 20,000, 

Be’ jar, a fortified town of Spain, prov. of Salamanca, 
and 48 m. S. of Salamanca city. Manſ. Woollens; it is 
also famous throughout Spain for its hams. There are 
mineral waters close by. Pup. 12,751. 

Bejaun‘dice, v. a. [be and jaundice, q. v.] To infect, 
or infuse with jaundice. 

Bejes’uit, v.a. [be and Jesuit.) To make Jesuitical; 
to initiate into, or infect with, Jesuitism. 

Bejum ble, v. a. [be and jumble.] To make a medley 
of; to throw into confusion. 

Be‘kah, n. [Heb. beka, half part, from hd, to split. ] 

Script.) A half-shekel; in weight, five pennyweights; 
n money, about 5 cents. This sum, each Israelite over 
20 years old was obliged to pay as a poll-tax for the ser- 
vice of the Temple. 

Beke. CHARLES TILSTONE, PH.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.8., an Eng- 
lish geographer, explorer, and author, B. in London, 
1800. In 1834, he published Origines Hiblicm: or, “ Re- 
searches in Primeval History ;” one of the first attempts 
to reconstruct history on the principles of the youn, 
science of geology. Bs historical and georrayhilonl 
studies of the East led him to consider the great impor- 
tance of Abyssinia for commercial and other intercourse 


with Central Africa; and he accordingly proceeded to 
Shoa, in 8. Abyssinia, which country he reached in the 
beginning of 1851. Thence, he went alone into the in- 
terior, where he explored Godjam and the countries lying 
to the W. and 8., previously almost entirely unknown 
to Europeans. The result of these researches was pub- 
lished in A Statement of Facts, &c. (Ist edit., Lond. 1845). 
On his return to Europe, there appeared, successively, 
from his pen, An Essay on the Nile and its Tributaries, 
(London, 1847:) On the Sources of the Nile in the Moun- 
tains of the Moon, (1848;) On the Sources of the Nile, 
1849;) and Mémoire Justificatif en Réhabilitation des 

res Paez et Lobo, (Paris, 1848.) Among his other 
works are, On the Geographical Distribution of Lan- 
guages in Abyssinia, (Edin. 1849;) and The Sources of 
the Nile, with the History of Nilotic Discovery (Loudon, 
1860.) — Dr. B. left England, in Nov. 1885, on a fruitless 
mission to obtain the release of his fellow-countrymen 
in Abyssinia (q. v.), and published The British Captives 
in Abyssinia, in 1867. 

Bel, (Myth.) the chief idol of the Babylonians. — See 
BAAL, 

Belw’bor, or Bela'bour, v. a. [be and labor.) To ply 
with diligence or assiduity; to employ one's self care- 
fully upon. 

“If the earth is belaboured with culture, it yleldeth corn.” Barrow. 

To bent soundly; to thump; to cudgel. 

* He sees virago Nell belabour, 
With his own staff, his peaceful neighbour."—Swift. 

Belace’, v.a. To inflict punishment with a strap; to 
chastise with a rope’s end. 

Belair’, in Georgia, a post-village of Richmond co., 10 
mn. W. of Augusta. 

Bel Air, in Illinois, a village ot Clarke co, 

Belair’, in Ji/inois, a village of Crawford co. 

Bel Air, in Maryland, a township and post-village, cap. 
of Harford co., 22 m. N.E. of Baltimore; pop. of the 
township 5,650. 

Belair’, in Sadh Carolina, a village of Lancaster dist. 

Belair, in Vermont,a prosperous village of Orleaus co., 
on Barton River, 40 m. N. by E. of Montpelier; pop. 387. 

Belam’, r.a. To beat or bang. An expression used 
in some parts of England. — 

Belamour, (A- md.) n. A flower, but of what 
kind is unknown.— Webster. 

Her snowy brows like budded belamours.” -- Spenser. 

Bel and the Dragon. (Eccl. Hist.) The name of an 

N and uncanonical book of Scripture. It was 

ways rejected by the Jewish church, and is extant 
neither in the Hebrew nor Chaldee language, nor is 
there any proof that it ever was so: hence St. Jerome 
terms it “the fable of Bel and the n.“ 

Belat’ed, a. Late in time; benighted; too late. 

Belat/edness, n. A being too late. — Milton. 

Belaud, (b3-lawd’,) v. a. [be and laud.) To laud, or 
praise highly. 

Belay’, v. a. (beand lay.) (Naut.) To make a rope fast by 
turns round a pin or coil, without hitching or seizing it. 
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Belay'ing-pin, n. (Naut.) A wooden pin, made of 
ab Aud Ad in a lathe, 16 inches long and 136 inch 
in diameter at the upper end; used for belaying a rope. 

Bel’bend, iu Pennsylvania, a post-office of Luzerne co. 

Beibeys, (bi’bez,) a town of Lower Egypt, on the E. 
bank of the Nile, 28 m. from Cairo; pop. abt. 5,000. 

Belch, (helsh,) v.a. [A. S. beaican, from bac, the stom- 
ach; allied to bulge, bilge.) To swell or heave out; to 
eject, as wind from the stomach; to eructate. 

And, when they're full, 
They beich us. — Shakes. 
To eject violently from within; to cast forth. 
„an heav'n appear'd 
From those deep-throated engines belch d. — Milton, 

—v.i. To eject wind from the stomach. 

“The symptoms are, . . belchings and distensions of the 
bowels. — Arbuthnot. 

—To issue out, us by eructation. 

“ The waters boil, and, belching from below, 
Black sands as from a forceful engine throw.“ Dryden. 

Belch, Belching; n. The act of throwing out from 
the stomach, or violently from within; eructation. 

Belcher, SiR EDWARD, ¥.8.8., an English naval officer 
and explorer, B. 1799. In 1836 he was commissioned to 
explore the western coasts of America and the Indies, 
and was absent six years; during which time he had 
sailed around the world. On his return he published a 
Narrative of his voyage. In 1852, he commanded the 
expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, and brought 
home the crews of the ice-bound vessels, Oct. 1854. He 
afterwards published Zhe Last of the Arctic Voyages, 
(London, 1855.) 

Belcher, in New Fork, n post-office of Washington co. 

Bel'chertown, in Massachusetts, a thriving post- 
township of Hampshire co., 70 m. W. by S. of Boston; 
pop. 2,428, 

Belch ’/ité, a small town of Spain, 22 m. S. S. E. of Sara- 
gossa; pop. 2,878. Here, on June 18, 1809, the Spanish, 
under General Blake, were completely routed by the 
French under Suchet. 

Bel“ dam. Bel’dame, u. Fr. belle, fine, or handsome, 
and dame.) Originally, a good dame; now. by corruption, 
an old woman ; an old witch, hag, or weird-like woman. 

“I weep for woe, the testy beldam swore.” - Dryden. 

—Grandmother, a counter-equivalent to belsire, grand- 
father. (Poet. and n.) 

To show the Leldame daughters of her daughter.“ — Saks. 


Belden, in Indiana, a post-village of Wabash co., on 
the Wabash River, 34 m. W. S. W. of Fort Wayne. 

Bel’denville, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Pierce 
co., 14 m. E. of Prescott. 

Beleaguer, (be-lé’gér,) v.a. Ger. beldgern, be, by, and 
lagern, to iad ‘Yo surround with an army; to blockade, 
or block up; to besiege. 

“The Trojan camp, then guered by Turnus and the 
Latin ee » rea z 

Belea'guerer, n. One who beleaguers; one who be- 
sieges a place. 

Belect'ure, v.a. [be and lecture.] To administer a lec- 
ture to; to bore with unwelcome advice or reproof; to 
lecture frequently. 

Belee’, v. a. [be and lee.] To place on the lee, or in a po- 
sition not exposed to the wind. — Shaks. 

Belem, (be’lem,) a town of Portugal, 2 m. from Lisbon. 
It is historically interesting as the place from whence 
Vasco de Gama set sail on his voyage of Oriental dis- 
covery. It was taken in November, 1807, by the French, 
the royal family of Portugal embarking from ho -qney 
for Brazil as they entered. In 1833, it was occupi 
Dom Pedro’s troops. Pop. about 5,000. 

Belem, in Brazil. See PARA. 

Be‘lemnite, n. One of the BELEMNITES, q. v. 
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have resembled the recent genus Onychoteuthis, and, te 

judge of some specimens of the shell, must have been 

four or more feyt in length. Neurly a hundred species 

of the genus Belemnites have been found in a fossil state, 

ranging from the lias to the gault, and distribnted over 

all Egypt. The phragmo-cone of the belemnite is ex- 
ceedingly delicate, and usually owes its preservation to 
the infiltration of calcareous spar. The guard is very 
variable in proportions, being sometimes only balf an 
inch longer than the phragmo-cone, at others one or two 
feet in length. The animals appear to have been gre- 
garious, from the exceeding abundance of their remains 
in many localities, und to have lived at a moderate 
depth of water. The B. is popularly known under the 
names of Spectre-candie, Arrow-head, Thunder-stone, Tick, 
Petrified finger, &c. 

Belen, in New Mexico Territory, a post-office of Va- 
lencia co. 

Belesis, (bel’e-sis,) a Chaldwan, who raised Arsaces to 
the throne of Media, for which he was rewarded with 
the government of Babylon, u. c. 770. When Sardana- 
palus, with his gold and silver, was burnt in his palace, 
B. was permitted to take away the ashes, and extracted 
therefrom immense treasures. 

Bel-esprit, (bel’es-pree’,) n.; pl. BEAUX-ESPRITS, (bdz’es- 
pree’.) (Fr. belesprit, fine wit.) A man of fine spirit, wit, 
or genius. 

Belew’s Creek, in Missouri, a post-office of Jeffer- 
von CO, 

Belfast’, a seaport town and parliamentary borough of 
Ireland, in the counties Antrim and Down, at the con- 
fluence of the river Lagan with Carrickfergus Bay, 102 
m. N. of Dublin, and 78 S. E. of Londonderry. It is after 
Dublin the largest and most important town in Ireland. 
The houses, mostly of modern construction, are of brick ; 
the streets are wide, airy, well-paved, and flagged. There 
are many fine religious edifices here, while of educa- 
tional establishments the principal is Queen’s College, 
opened in 1849. Numerous literary and scientific Te 
stitutions flourish, and everything about betokens a 
wealthy and prosperons state of things. B. is the nu- 
cleus of the Irish linen manufacture. This trade is 
now in a flourishing condition, and rapidly increasing. 
The other chief branches of industry are linen and cot- 
ton weaving, iron fonnding on an extensive scale, and 
bleaching. There are also print and chemical works, 
oil, alabaster, and barilla mills, tanneries. felt manufie- 
tories, ship-building yards, &c. B. has railway communi- 
cation with nearly the entire country, and steamshi 
traffic with London, Liverpool, 7 and Fleetwood. 
The bay is peculiarly favorable to the purposes of com- 
merce, being safe und easy of access, and permitting 
vessels drawing 16 ft. water at neaps, and 18 R. water at 
spring-tides, to reach the quays. The imports into B. 
annually average $40,000,000, and the ex ports $37,000,000. 
Pop. in 1881, 20" ,671 

Belfast’, in Jowa, a post-village of Lee co., on the Des 
Moines River, 18 m. W. S. W. of Fort Madison. 

Belfast’, in Maine, u sea-port, and seat of justice of 
Waldo co., 30 m. 8. of Bangor, and 30 m. from the ocean, 
at the head of Penobscot Bay. The town, pleasantly 
situated but indifferently built, is divided into two parts 
by the Paasaggassassawakeag River, or stream. Vessels 
of the largest class may enter the harbor, and the town 
is extensively engaged in foreign commerce and in the 
fisheries. 5278. Hist. Belfast from 1770 to 1875, 
by Joseph Williamson (Portland, 1877), 

Belfast’, in New York, a post-township of Alleghany 
co., 60 m. S. E. of Buffalo, on the Genesee River. 


by|Belfast’, in Ohio, a post-office of Clermont co. 
—A village af Highland county, 72 m. S. by W. of Co- 


lumbus. 


Belfast’. in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Fulton co. 


Be‘lemnites, n. [Gr. belemnon, an arrow or dart. —A post-office of Northampton co. 
(Pal) A genus of fossil mollusca. — See BELEMNITIDA. | Belfast, in 7-nn., a post-vill. of Marshall co. 
Belemnit/idse, n. pi. (Jul.) A family of fossil mol- Bel ford, in North Carolina, a village of Nash co. 


lusca belonging to the class Cephalopoda, or Cuttle- 
fishes. The shell of these animals 
consists of an internal horny pen, as 
in other dibranchiate cephalopods of 
a spatuliform shape, broad in front, 
narrow ponteriony, and provided later- 
ally with two small wing-shaped ex- 
pansions, which unite posteriorly, and 
form a large conical cavity, at the bot- 
tom of which are transverse partitions, 
separating the whole into numerous 
small chambers pierced laterally with 
a siphon, and containing air. This pos- 
terior portion receives externally a cal- 
careous deposit of a regular conical 
shape, more or less thick, and some- 
times of considerable length. It is 
this terminal portion that is generally 
called the Belemnite. It is sometimes 
10 inches long, which indicates that 
the entire animal, with its arms ont- 
stretched, must have been several feet 
in length. The aparun orn part with 
the wings is called the guard, and the 
chambered conical cavity is called the 
phragmo-cone, (a septum or division.) 
The object of this structure is evi- 
dently to support the body of the ani- 
mal when it was alive, and give solidity 
to it, while at the same time, being di- 
vided into chambers filled with air, it 
was light, and thus well adapted for 
supporting it in the water. It was 
lodged in the middle of the fleshy body 
of the animal, which in structure must 
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Belfort, in France. See BEFORT. 

Belfry, n. [Fr. beffroi, a tower, from Celt. bereffreid — 
ber, to carry, and freid, fear, alarm; L. Lat. belfredus.} 
(Arch. and Mil.) That part of a steeple wherein the 
bells are hung; and more particularly the timber-work 
by which the bells are supported. — The name seems de- 
rived from that of an old warlike machine called the 
beffroi, or belfry, used in military sieges in the ancient 
and medieval times. It was a movable tower, as high as 
the walls of the besieged town. The object of such 
towers was to cover the approach of troops. Sometimes 
they were pushed on by pressure, sometimes by 3 
and ropes. The highest were on six or eight wheels, and 
had as many as twelve or fifteen stories or stages; but 
it was usual to limit the height to three or four stages. 
They were often covered with raw hides, to protect them 
from the flames of boiling grease and oil directed against 
them by the besieged; and there was a hinged draw- 
bridge at the top, to let down upon the parapet of the 
wall, to aid in landing. The lower stage frequently had 
aram, while the others were crowded with archers, ar- 
balisters, and slingers; or there were bowmen on all 
the stages except the top, which had a storming or 
boarding party. — See BATTERING-RAM. 

Belge, (bel’je.) (Hist.) An ancient Celtic people, who 
originally settled in Germany, and passed at an early 
period into Gaul, whither they were attracted by the 
superior fertility of the soil. r, who quartered bis 
legions in their country during the winter B. 0. 54-5, 
describes them as one of the three great tribes among 
whom Gallia was distributed, He also refers to a nation 
of Belge, as inhabiting the southern portions of Britain ; 
but the history of this people, and its identity or other- 
wise with the Gallic tribe of the same name, is involved 
in obscurity. — See BELGIUM. 
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Belgaum, (b-/-gawm’,) a strongly fortified town of 
Hindostan, in the British presidency of Bombay, 55 m. 
N.W. of Dharwar; Lat. 15° 5X N., Lon.74° 42’ E. It was 
taken by the English in 1818. 1. about 8,000. 

Bel'gard, a town of Prussia, prov. Pomerania, cap. of 
a circle, 16 m. S S.W. of Cceslin, at the confluence of the 
Leitnitz with the Persante, and almost entirely sur- 
rounded by water. . Cloth. Pup. 5447 : 

Bel glan, a. [See Bercic.) (Geog.) Belonging, or re- 
lating to Belgium, or the Netherlands. 

—n. A native of Belgium. 

Belgie. (bet, a. | Lat. Belgicus,— Belg, the Belgians.) 
Pertaining, or relating to the Belger, the ancient pos- 
sessors of the Low Countries, (now the Netherlands.) 

“ Unlike their Belgic sires of od. — Goldsmith. 

—Pertaining to Belgium, or the Belgiaus, or their lan- 
guage. 

Belgiojoso, (bo- so,) CRISTINA TRIVULZIO, PRINCESS 
Di, B. in Milan, 1808. Devoted to Italy and liberty, 
she could not make up her mind to live at Milan under 
Austrian despotism, end took up her residence in Paris, 
where she became a leader of fashion, and a distin- 
guished cultivator of literature and art. Sympathizing 
with her countrymen in their endeavor to free them- 
selves from the Austrian yoke, she. 1847, raised, and 
equipped at her own expense, a cavalry force of 200 
men. For this act her property was confiscated, and she 
was banished, wherenpon she retired to a farm in Asia 
Minor. Bventually her sentence of banishment was re- 
voked. The princess has, of late years, contributed to 
the Paris and New York press. Under M. Arago she 
studied mathematics, and she is said to be couversant 
with the Chinese language. It is understood that she 
intends to publish a volume of her memoirs. 

Belgiojo’so, a town of Northern Italy, prov. Pavia, 9 
m. R. of the latter city, and 23 S.S. E. of Milan. It is 
well built, has a magnificent aqneduct, and a fine castle, 
in which Francis I. spent the night subsequent to the 
battle of Pavia. Pop. about 4,000. 

Belgium, (be!’je-wm,) a kingdom of Europe, situated 
between France, Hollind, and Prussia. Its territory is 
small as compared with the great Enropean States, but 
the important position which this country has occupied 
in the political, military, commercial, and agricultural 
history of Europe — its former celebrity in manufactures 
and the fine arts—and its present rapid progress in 
every industrial pursuit and social improvement, gi 
a peculiar interest. B. extends from 440 30’ to 51 30 N. 
Lat, and from 2°33’ to 6° 5’ E. Lon. On the N., its boun- 
dary lino is formed by Holland; on the E. by Prussia; 
on the S. by France; and on the W. by the North Sea. 
The general outline of the territory forms a triangular 
figure, of which the longest side extends on the French 
frontier, from a point midway between Furnes and Dun- 
kerque to one 9 m. S. E. of Arlon, or 5 E. trom Longwy. 
The greatest length of the kingdom from N.W. to S.E. 
is 64 leagues, or about 193 Eng. m.; and the greatest 
breadth from N.E. to S.W., 42 leagues, or about 127 m. 
DIVISIONS, AREA, and POPULATION, 


Area. Top. 
Eng. aq. m. Cn. 1877 


1,094 
1,154 
1,243 
1,430 
1,260 

929 
1.111 
1,397 
1.605 


Provinces, Capitals. 


-| - 
538,351 Antwerp. 
80. 408 Ghent. 
6 4.468 Bruges. 


Antwerp, 
Flanders, (E.) 
Flanders, (W.) 
Hainault, 
Brabant, 
Limburg, 
Liège, 

Namur, 
Luxembourg, 


815,790 Namur. 
204, 01 Arlon. 


Total, 11313. 5,435,185 


These prov. formerly constituted the duchy of Brabant, 
the marquisate of Antwerp. the principality of Liège, the 
seignenrie of Mechlin (or Malines), the comtés of Flan- 
ders, Hainault, Louvain, and Namur, and the duchies of 
Limburg and Luxembourg. — GEV. Desc. The N. and W. 
provinces of B. may, in their flatness, fertility, dykes, 
and canals, be regarded as a continuation of Holland. 
This portion of the kingdom is so densely peopled, that 
it presents to the traveller the appearance of one vast 
continuous village. The 8. and E. prov. have an oppo- 
site character; they are generally more thinly peopled 
and less cultivated, and exhibit a most irregular, 
mountainous surface. with marshy tracts of land, and 
extensive forests. With the exception of the hilly dis- 
tricts in the S. and E. the whole territory presents a 
series of nearly level plains, traversed by numerous 
streams, delightfully diversitied by woods, arable lands, 
and meadows of brilliant verdure, enclosed by hedge- 
row trees, and thickly studded throughout with towns 
and villages. On the coast, downs, or dunes, of fine loose 
sand extend from Dunkerque as far as Holland. In 
breadth they vary from Ito 3 m., and rise in the highest 
parts to 40 or 50 ft.— Mount. No elevation in B. is prop- 
erly entitled to the appellation of mountain; a ramifica- 
tion of the chain of the Ardennes extends in a N.E. di- 
rection through Luxembourg, Namur, and Liège, and 
forms a mountainous crest, which separates the waters 
of the Meuse from those of the Moselle. Another off- 
shoot of the Ardennes rises parallel with this, on the N. 
Danks of the Sambre and Meuse, between Mons and 
Maestricht. The highest points of elevation are about 
2,200 ft. above the sea; and one of theseis the hill which 
overlooks the celebrated springs and town of Spa.— Fur- 
ests. A space of about one-fifth of the surface of B. is 
covered with woods and forests. Of the latter, the prin- 
cipal are those of Hainault, Luxembourg, Svignies, and 
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St. Hubert. The two former are remains of the once 
immense forest of Ardennes. All the cummon trees of 
Europe are abundantly found in them. Arboriculture 
is fostered with assiduity, and government laws vigi- 
lantly enforce its care nnd management. — Rivers. B. iv 
one of the best watered countries in Europe. All its 
streains find their outlets in the North Sea. The Scheldt 
in the W., and the Meuse in the E.. can alone be prop- 
erly denominated rivers. The principal afluents of the 
Scheldt, are the Dendre, Leune, Dyle, Geete, Demer, and 
Nethe, on the E.; and the Lys, and Durme, on the W. 
The Meuse on the E. is joined by the Semoy, Lesse, 
Ourthe, Vesdre, &c.: and on the W. by the Sambre, Jarr, 
and several smaller streams, The total length of navi- 
gable rivers is 962,746 metres.—Clim. The climate of B. 
is less chilly and damp than that of Holland; however, it 
is certainly humid, compared with that of France and Ger- 
many, and may be considered as very similar to that of 
England. The number of rainy days averages 170. The 
mean annual temperature is 1052 centigrades; the 
temperature of the hottest month is 20° 364 and of the 
coldest 0° 85’; difference 190 51L.— Minerals. Considerable: 
coal, lead, iron, copper, zinc, marble, and building-stunes. 
it is the richest country in Europe, England ex- 
Mill-stones, grind--tones, wh tones, and slates 
y exported. — Min Waters. This kingdom pos- 
al springs of medicinal mineral waters, as 
those of S (celebrated throughout Europe.) Chaud- 
fontaine, Morimont, and Tongres. -Z. All the domestic 
animals of the other European countries are found in B. 
Flanders, however, is noted for its breed of dranght- 
horses; and another variety of this animal, the Luxem- 
bourg Cob, is a valuable breed. Agric. Although culti- 
vation is carried on to a great extent, yet about 1-12th 
of the whole surface remains still it 1-Sth consists 
of grass lands, the best of which are in the two prov. of 
Flanders; and the arable lands occupy one-half. Wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, hemp, flax, tobacco, hops, aud vegeta- 
ble products, comprise the leading results of Belgian 
agriculture. Madder, too, is extensively cultivated. Hus- 
bandry is, in general, well conducted and remunerative; 
the farms are neatly kept, aud compact, though small. 
rarely exceeding 100 acre Chicory and beet are being 
raised in increasing quantities, and the flax crop is an 
object of the greatest è and attention.—Manf. Wool, 
in B., is the object of an immense industry: the woollen 
miunfactures of Verviers and its environs alone employ- 
ing a population of 50,000 operatives. Flannels, serges, 
camlets, carpets, flax fabrics, silks, velvets, and lace of 
the finest descriptions, ribbons, hosiery, hats, paper, &€., 
Kc are most extensively and profitably carried on. The 
working of metals, as iron, copper, and tin, is very 
important; the manufacture of cannon, firearms, and 
locomotive engines being an especial feature of the 
metallurgical industry of B.— Commerce. The foreign 
trade of Belgium, resembling that of France, is ofli- 
cially divided into generul commerce, including the 
sum-total of all international mercantile intercourse, 
and special commerce, comprising such imports as are 
consumed within, and such exports as have been pro- 
duced in, the country. During the three years 1877-80, 
the general commerce of B. averaged $575,000.000 in 
value, rather more than hal’ of which sum was repre- 
sented by imports. The special commerce, during the 
same period, averaged $00,000,000 in value, rather more 
than one-half of which represented imports. In the 
export market of Belgian products, France as in the 
imports, takes the first place, The international com- 
Merce of the kingdom is clietly carried on by toreigners ; 
and the quantity of shipping belonging to natives is 
comparatively small, aud is, moreover. declining. In 
1879, the total number of vessels was but 44. of an ag- 
gregate tonnage of 4,980. Coal (the chief basis of in- 
dusiry) is exported to the annual average quantity of 
4.000.000 tons, out of an estimated total yield of 11,500.00 
tons. Theimports from the U. States, for the year 1580, 
were valued at $27 470.003 > agninst exports, $4,209.23 
In the same period there cleared for the U. States, trom 
Belgian ports. an aggregate tonnage (in foreign and 
Am. bottoms) of 440,181; and vice versa. 645.406 tons 
Railways. The Belgian railroads show a total length of 
lines opened in 1874, of 2,150 Eng. m. In B. the State 
is a great railway proprietor, and the State Railway is 
the largest source of nation dl revenue. It was the first 
work of the kind ever undertaken by a government, or 
on so great a seale by any proprietary. In 1544, the en- 
tire length, 500 kilometres. was completed. In 1879. it 
roduced to the State a net rev. of $15,000,000.— Cunals. 
‘he length of the canals in this kingdom amouuts to 
460,220 metres, which. with the 962,746 metres of navi- 
gable rivers, forms a total inland navigation of 1,422,966 
metres, or 554 m.—Jnhuh. The Belgians have been suc- 
cessively subjected to the influence of so many different 
governments—French, Austrian, Spanish, Duteh — that 
they possess no distinctive or peculiar national character. 
The apathy and persevering industry of the Dutch is 
blended with the vivacity and self-assurance of the 
French, without producing an agreeable compound. The 
Belgian burghers have always displayed a passionate 
fondness for social liberty—an impatience of control that 
embroiled them with their rulers, and involved them in 
ruinous disasters during successive centuries. The 
wealthy denizens of the cities have very generally 
adopted the language, fashions, dress, manners, and 
amusements of the French. The Belgians are passion- 
ately fond of music and dancing, as is evidenced even in 
the carillons of their numberless churches.— Religion 
and Education. The Roman Catholic religion is protessed 
by nearly the entire population. The Protestants do 
not amount to 13,000, while the Jews scarcely number 
2,000. The fullest liberty is allowed in the expression 
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of religious opinions and the choice of modes of worship. 
11. contains 6 Roman Catholic dioceses; the clergy of 
which receive from the national treasury an : nnui in- 
come of $718,180; the Protestant Church. 925; the 
Jews, $1,550; and the English Episcopal Church, $26.5. 
Education is far trom being generally difiused umo g 
the people, although much progress towards it has beun 
made within the list 10 years. Education, which was 
compulsory under the Dutch government, has ceased to 
be so since 1830. The proportion of the educated popu- 
lation may be estimated at Sh per cent—Const. aru Gov. 
According to the charter of 183], B. is a“ coustitutional, 
representative, and hereditary monarchy.” The legila- 
tive power is vested in the King, the Chamber of Rip- 
resentatives, aud the Senate. The royal succession is in 
the direct male line in the order of primogeniture. The 
king's person is declared sucred: and his ministers 
are responsible for the acts ot the government. The 
representatives or deputics, and the renators, are chosen 
directly by all citizens paying a small amount of direct 
taxes; they ure elected for 4 years, and their number is 
in the proportion of one senator for two deputies. The 
Executive Government consists of 6 departmenta, viz: 
Foreigu Affairs; Justice; Finance; Public Works; War; 
and the Interior.—Fin. The public budget estimates 
for 1875 were based upon a revenue of 243,032,600 fr. 
(or $45,606,520); and an expenditure of 248,281,441 fr. 
90 $47,656,288). The public debt in 1877 amounted to 
nominal capital) $225,000,000. This is being reduced, 
annually, by about S1. 400.000. B. bas no floating debt. 
Army and Navy. The actual standing anny amounts to 
as follows: Intantry, 56,550; Cavalry, 8202; Artillery, 
6,700; Engineers, Kc, 2. ; Total, 73,718 men, and 152 
guns. The standing army, on the war-footing, is to be 
increased to 100,000 men. ‘Lhe army is formed by con- 
scription, to which every able man who has completed 
his 10th year is liable. Substitution is permitted. The 
Kingdom has 11 fortresses: Antwerp, Mous, Charleroi, 
Philippeville, Tirlemont, Ash, Tournay, Menin, Ypres, 
Ghent, and Namur. The navy consists of 7 vessels, viz., @ 
brig of 20 guns, a 12 gun sloop, 2 guuboats of ô guns cach, 
and 3 transport steamers. — 7wns. Besides those before 
mentioned, the other principal places are Tournay, Ypres, 
Louvain, Verviers, Mechlin, Ostend, Nieuport, His- 
tory. B. anciently formed a part of the 3d division of 
Gaul, and was called by the Romans, Belgia, Belgium, 
and Gallia Belgica, and its people were the leust civilized 
and most courageous of all the Gallic nations In the 
3d, 4th, und Sth centuries, successive invasions of Salian 
Franks from the North changed the character of the 
Belgic people; a change still further increased by the 
introduction of Christianity, and the foundation of 
monasteries. The fierce and valiant warriors who for- 
merly occupied the soil, were succeeded by an abject 
race of serfs, who cultivated the domains of haughty 
lords and an imperious priesthood. The latter enjoyed 
immense possessions, and against them, as against the 
despotic Franks, the Flemings formed associations called 
Guden (Guilds); these formed the origin of all the ancient 
municipal corporations, and within a century alter the 
time of Charlemagne, Flanders was covered with corpo- 
rate towns. At the end of the 11th century, when the 
devotion for the crusades induced many of the nobles to 
part with their lands in order to obtain the means of 
equipping armies against the Saracens, their wealthy 
vassitls, the Flemish burghers, bought them, and were 
thus enabled to purchase independence, and a jurisdic- 
tion of theirown. They consequently formed thensel yes 
into municipalities, and built stately town- halls, as tro- 
phies of their liberties. When the rest of Kurope was 
subject to despotisin, and involved in comparative igno- 
rance and barbarism, the court of the Counts of Flinders 
Was the chosen seat of liberty, civilization, and useful 
knowledge. ‘The provinces came under the dominion of 
the Dukes of Burgundy about the middle of the 15th 
century. Under this dynasty, the commercial and manu 
facturing towns of the Low Country enjoyed a remark- 
able prosperity, In the Flemish court of Philip the 
Good, Duke of Burgundy, about 1455, luxurious living 
was carried to a vicious and foolish excess, The wealthy 
citizens were clad in gorgeous velvets, satins, and jewelry, 
and their banquets were given with almost incredible 
splendor, The urts were cultivated with great success, 
Van Eyck invented the Lbeautitul oil-colors tor which the 
Flemish school of painting is renowned. Painting on 
glass, polishing diamonds, lace, tapestry, and chimes 
were also invented in Belgium, at this period. Most of 
the magnificent cathedrals and town-halls in the country 
were built in the 13th and l4th centuries. History. poetry, 
and learning were much cultivated; and the Universit, 
of Louvain was the most celebrated in Europe. In 1477, 
B. passed under the dynasty of the empire of Austria; 
and after many years of contest between the despotic 
Maximilian (the husband of Mary of Burgundy) and the 
democratic Flemings, the government, in 1519, descended 
to his grandson, Charles V., King of Spain. The amazing 
prosperity of the Provinces experienced a rapid and fatal 
decline under the tyrannic fanaticism of Philip II., and 
the cruelty of the Duke of Alva, q. r. Commerce and 
trade in Flanders dwindled away, and the great cities 
were half deserted. B. remained under Spanish dominion 
until the memorable victory of Ramilies, iu 1706, alter 
wh it was again subjected to Austria; and having 
been several times conquered by, and reconquered from 
the French, it was incorporated, in 1795, with the French 
Republic, and divided into departments. By this union, 
B. secured a suppression of all the old feudal privileges, 
exemption from territorial contributions, the abolition 
of tithes, a more extensive distribution of real property, 
a repeal of the gume laws, an admirable registry law, 
a cheap system of tax collectivu, the advancement of 
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education in central schools and lyceums, a uniform 
system of legislation by the creation of codes, publicity 
of judicial proceedings, trial by jury, and the general 
use of the French language. By the Congress of Vienna, 
the provinces of B. were annexed to those of Holland, 
to form the kingdom of the Netherlands, which existed 
until the Revolution of 1830. A national congress elected 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, King of the Belgians, 
4th June, 1831, and he ascended the throne on the 21st 
of July following. A war with Holland followed, and 
it was not until 1839, after the treaty of peace concluded 
between Leopold I. and the King of the Netherlands, 
that all the States of Europe recognized the new king- 
dom of Belgium. On the death of Leopold I., 10th Dec., 
1865, his son Leopold II. (the present king), succeeded 
to the throne Early in 1869, a dispute broke out be- 
tween B. and France, with respect to the Custom duties 
levied on their respective frontiers ; but owing, perhaps, 
to the peaceful advice given to B. by Great Britain, 
this cloud on the horizon of Kuropean politics passed 
away. 1878 witnessed the overthrow of the Clerical 
party in the B. parliament. See BELGIUM, p. 429. 

Bel gium, in His, a twp. of Ozaukee co. on Lake Mich. 

Belgrade, (brl gruid’,) the capital of the Servian prin- 
cipality, on the Danube, at its junction with the Save: 
Lat. 44°47 57” N., Lon. 20° 28’ 14” E. From its position, 
on the limits of the Austrian and Turkish empires, at 
the confluence of two great rivers, its great strength, 
and the numerous sieges it has sustained, much interest 
has long been attached to B. Its citadel, on » steep hill 
100 feet high, near the centre of the town, occupies a 
most formidable position. It has been very strongl 
fortified ; and if it were properly repaired and Sarreoföcl. 
it would be all but im Feghable. ince 1869, B has been 
greatly improved. ts educational institutions are 
numerous, and there is a theatre devoted to the na- 
tional drama. In the same building with the high 
school there is a valuable collection of national anti- 
quities, as well as an extensive library. The commerce 
of B. is not so great as would be anticipated from its 
favorable position. It holds direct conimercial relations 
with Vienna, Constantinople, and England. Its princi- 
pal industrial products are cotton-stuffs. carpets, leather 
and fire-arms.— Manuf. Inconsiderable. consisting. prin- 
cipally of carpets, silk goods, saddlery, &. The Turks, 
under Solyman the Magnificent, took Belgrade in 1522, 
and held it till 1688. when it was taken by the Imperial- 
ists. Two years after, it again fell into the hands of 
the Turks; and though it bas since been repeatedly 
taken by the Imperialists, they have, in most instances, 
soon after restored it to its Ottoman masters. It was 
taken. in 1807, by the Servian insurgents, who, on bein 
obliged to abandon it in 1813, burnt the suburbs, an 
partly destroyed the fortifications. The citadel was 
evacuated by the Turks in 1867, and on Aug. 21, 1878, 
the independence of Servia was solemnly proclaimed at 
B by Prince Milan. Pop. 1874, 27,606. 

Belgrade’, in Maine, a post-township of Kennebec co., 
67 m. N. N. E. of Portland. 

Belgrade’, in Minnesota, a township of Nicollet co., 
pop. 414. 

Belgrade’, in Missouri, a post-office of Washington co. 

Belgrade’, in Teras, a village of Newton co., on the 
W. bank of the Sabine River, about 55 m. N. by E. of 
Sabine city. 

Belgrade Mills, in Maine. a post-village of Kenne- 
bec co., about 16 m. N.W. of Augusta. 

Belgra'via, n. The most fashionable quarter of the 
West End of London, the English metropolis, extend- 
ing from Hyde Park Corner to Pimlico. 

Belgra'vian, a. Belonging to Belgravia, or to English 
fashionable life; as, Begravian mothers.” Thackeray. 

Belial, (b2'li-al,) n. [Ileb. belial — beli, not, without, 
and yual, use, profit.) (Scrip.) Literally, a worthless 
fellow. A man of B, a son of B., a daughter of B., 
mean, in the Bible, a wicked person. B., if emphatically 
used, means the worst of spirits. Thus, in the passage, 
“ What concord hath Christ with Belial?” (2 Gor. vi. 13.) 
Compare Milton’s Paradise Regained, book ii. v. 147-152 : 

“So spake the old serpent doubting, and from all 
With clamor was assur'd their utmost aid 
At his command; when from amidst them rose 
Belial, the dissolutest spirit that fell, 
The sensuallest, and, after Asmodai, 
The fleshliest incubus, and thus advised.” 

Bell’bel, v. a. [be and libel.] To libel or traduce. 

Belie’, v. a. [be and lie. A.S. be, and leógan, to lie, de- 
ceive, from lig. a lie; Ger. beliigen.] To lie to; to calum- 
niate; to slander. 

Thou dost belie him, Percy, thou beliest him.”"—Shaks. 

To give the lie to; to convict of falsehood; to show to 
be false. 

“ Their trembling hearts belie their boastful tongues."— Dryden. 
=~ To represent falsely; to mis-state anything. 
“In the dispute, whate'er I said, 
My heart was by my tongue belied." — Prior. 
o counterfeit; to feign resemblance of; to mimic. 
“ The walk, the words, the gesture could supply. 
The habit mimick, and the mien belie." — Dryden. 

—To fill with lies. (0. and R.) 

Belief, (br-lé/’,) n. [A. S. geleaf, geleafan, from the root 
of leave, A.S. leaf.) An assent, credit, or reliance given to 
word or testimony; an affirmation or proposition, with- 
out direct or definite personal evidence; conviction; 
confidence; as, the belief of one's sense. — The thing be- 
lieved; the object of belief. 

**Superstitious prophecies are not only the belief of fools, but 
the talk sometimes of wise men. - Bacon. 

—Doctrine, opinion, or tenet held out or advanced for 
acceptance. —A firm persuasion of; assurance held on 
presumptive evidence or testimony. 
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(Theol.) That state of mind in which one acquiesces 
in some truth, real or supposed. No doubt, every man 
in the world who believes in anything, even the most 
superstitious idea that ever found credence, does so be- 
cause he has some kind of a vague perception that the 
object of his belief is real and true, But the act of be- 
lief itself has puzzled the wise, throughout all ages, ex- 
actly to describe its character. One man alleges the 
act is intellectual, another says it is moral, a third 
affirms that it is emotional, and a fourth, who is likely 
as near the truth as any of the previous three. avers 
that it bears all those various characters at different 
times, and when applied to different subjects. First it 
is intellectual, then it is moral, anon it is emotional; 
and it is as easy to describe it, as it is to give a definition 
of instinct or of intuition. The reason of this apparent 
obscurity in the meaning of this word, is, because men 
have no more general term that they are accustomed 
to appiy to the same object. It is, accordingly, impos- 
sible to get behind belief, so as intelligibly to describe 
its character. It is emphatically “ the light of all our 
seeing.” There are, properly, four sources from which 
the sound beliefs of men are made up:—Ist, there is in- 
tuition or instinct ; 2d, there is our ordinary experience: 
3d, there are our scientific convictions, derived from the 
exercise of the two sources of knowledge, deduction 
and juduction; 4th, there is testimony. These consti- 
tute the sources of our real convictions; but feeling and 
imagination have a great share in giving rise to illusory 
notions and superstitions beliefs in the minds of men. 
Man is responsible for every belief, real or illusory, 
which he maintains, provided, ulways, it were possible 
for him to discipline himself properly in the various 
kinds of knowledge, in which he exercises his beliefs. 
This arises from the fact that we all have power over 
our minds in directing them to one object or another of 
study; and if this act, which is admitted on all hands 
to be voluntary, be really so, for every voluntary act we 
commit, either directly or indirectly, we are entirely 
responsible. Belief is, no doubt, indirect in its connec- 
tion with the conscience, but it is not, therefore, wholly 
irresponsible. 


Believ’able, a. That may be believed; credible. 
Believe, (be-lév’,) v. a. To give belief or credit to; to 


assent to; to rest in: to trust in; to credit; to be firmly 
persuaded of; to deem to be true; to put confidence in. 


—v.t. To exercise belief or faith; to have a firm per- 


suasion of anything; to confide. (Sometimes followed 
by the particle in or on.) 


Now God be prais‘d, that to peltactng Soule é 
Gives light in darkness, comfort in despair. "— Shakes, 


—To suppose; to deem; to think. 


“ Though they are, I believe, as high as most steeples la England.’ 
i 


Believ’er, n. One who believes; one who gives credit 


to an assertion or evidence beyond his own knowledge. 

(écel. Hist.) This name, now used as synonymous with 
Christian, was restricted, in the first centuries of Chris- 
tianity, to those Christians who had been admitted into 
the church by baptism, in contradistinction to catechu- 
mens, who, not having been baptized, were not entitled 
to church privileges. 

Believingly, adv. Ina believing manner. 

Belike’, adv. Probably; likely; perhaps. 

“ Meaning belike, some ruin or foundation thereof."— Raleigh. 

Belime’, v.a. [be and lime.) To besmear, cover, or en- 
snare with lime. 

Belin’‘da, in Jowa, a post-village of Lucas co., abt. 42 
m. S. S. E. of Des Moines. 

Belisa’rius, the great general of the Roman Emperor 
Justinian, was a native of Illyria. He commanded an 
expedition against the king of Persia about 530: sup- 
pressed an insurrection at Constantinople; conquered 
Gelimer, king of the Vandals, and put an end to their 
dominion in Africa; was recalled and honored with a 
triumph. In 535, B. was sent to Italy to carry on war 
with the Goths, and took Rome in 537. He was there 
unsuccessfully besieged by Vitiges, whom he soon after 
besie; in turn, and captured at Ravenna, but was re- 
called, through jealousy, before he had completed the 
conquest of Italy. B. recovered Rome from Totilus in 
547, and was recalled the next year. He was afterwards 
sent against the Huns. He was charged, in 563, with 
conspiracy against Justinian, but was acquitted. That 
he was deprived of sight, and reduced to beggary, ap- 
pears to be a fable of late invention. D. 565. A Life 
of this great soldier, by Lord Mahon (now Earl Stan- 
hope), was published in London, 1835. 

Belit’tle, v. a. [be and little.) To make little or less of. 
Used in the U. States in a moral sense. 

Belize, or Batize, a British colony on the Bay of Hon- 
duras, in the Caribbean Sea; Lat. between 15° 54’ and 
18° 30 N.; Long. between 88° and 90° W. It forms the 
8. E. part of the peninsula of Yucatan, which here 
divides the Caribbean Sea from the Gulf of Mexico. 
Area, 19,000 sq.m. Pop.abt. 25,000, nearly one-fifth of 
the number being in the town of #., which stands at the 
mouth of a river also of the same name. Prod. Sugar, 
coffee and indigo, mahogany, cedar, logwood, and other 
dye-woods, form articles of export. This colony, that 
came into the possession of the British in 1783. is not 
considered unhealthy, though it contains an immense 
swamp. 

Belk’nap, in New Himpshire, a central county. Area, 
390 sq. m. It is bounded on the W. by the Pemigewasset, 
and on the 8. by the Winnipiseogee River, the two prin- 
cipal branches of the Merrimac aud Winnipiseo, 
Sanal Surface is hilly; soil, generally fertile. Gap. 

lord, Fi 

Belk’nap, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of Arm- 
strong co., abt. 13 m. N E. of Kittanning. 
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Belk’nap, in Teras, a village of Young co, on the Brae 
zos River, 

Bell, n. LA. S. bel, bella, from bellan, to bellow.] A 
hollow body of cast metal, used for giving sounds by | 
being struck. 

( Hist.) Small gold B., intermixed with pomegranates, 
are mentioned as ornaments worn upon the hem of the 
high-priest’s robe (Exod. xxviii. v. 3, 4.) Among the 
Greeks, we find, that, in camps and garrisons. patrols nsed 
hand-belis, at the sound of which the sentinels were to 
answer. At Rome they were in domestic use. The large 
bells now used in 
churches are said to 
have been invented 
by Paulinus, bishop 
of Nola in Campania, 
about the year 400, 
whence the Nola and 
Campana of the low- 
er Latinity. They 
were probably in- 
troduced into Eng- 
land very soon after 
their invention. — 
They are first men- 
tioned by Bede nbout 
the close of the 7th 
century. The city of 
Nankin in China was 
anciently famous for Fi 

i ig. 334. 

E of its THE GREAT BELL OF MOSCOW. 
from Father Le Comte; but they were afterwards far 
exceeded in size by those of the churches in Moscow, 
principally by that given by the Empress Anne, weigh- 
ing 432,000 pounds, and probably the largest in the 
known world. It was broken in 1737.— The material 
of which B. were originally composed was, in all likeli- 
hood, merely cast-iron. That now used is a compound 
of 80 parts of copper, and 20 of tin. This is the tleo- 
retical proportion, and Indian gongs are made exactly in 
accordance with it. In ordinary B., that proportion of 
copper remains the same, but some lead and zinc is sub- 
stituted for part of the tin. This alloy is very remark- 
able for its great elasticity, and, therefore, great ca- 
pacity of sound. 

(Arch.) The body of a Corinthian or Composite capital, 
supposing the foliage stripped off, is called the be/l ; the 
same is applied also to the capitals in Gothic architec- 
ture which in any degree partake of this form. It is 
sometimes called a drum. 

—Anything in the form of a bell, as the cup of a flower. 

To bear away the bell. See BEARING THE BELL. 

To bear the bell. To be the first, as the bell-wether of a 
flock of sheep. 

To curse by bell, book, or candle. See CURSE. 

To lose the bell. To be defeated or worsted in any race 


or trial of bodily skill. 
In single fight he lost the bell." —Fairfaz. 


To shake the bells. To agitate, or give notice or alarm; 
derived from the bells of a hawk. 

In bell the cat. To put a bell on, to encounter and 
cripple one of a greatly superior force: — a phrase de- 
rived from the fable of the mice resolving to put a bell 
on the cat, to gnard them against his attack.— Webster. 

5 See DIVING-BELL. 

Bell, v. n. Tu become bell-shaped. 
o call or bellow, as the deer in rutting-time.— Webster. 


The wild buck bells from ferny brake.” — Walter Scott. 


Bell, Sin CHARLES, F. R. 8., an eminent anatomist, and 
professor of surgery in the university of Edinburgh, 
where he was B. in 1774. In 1804, he settled in London, 
where he speedily made a high reputation. He was the 
author of many professional works of the highest au- 
thority, but he is chiefly celebrated for his discoveries 
in connection with the nervous system, which gained 
for him an European name. D. 1842. 

Bell, Joux, an English sculptor, B. in Norfolk, 1800. 
His principal works are: a Girl at a Brook, (1832:) John 
the Baptist, (1837 ;) Andromeda, (1851;) &c. 

Bell, THOMAS, F.R.8., F. I- 8., &c., an English naturalist, B. 
at Poole, Dorset, 1792. He entered at Guy's and St. 
Thomas’s Hospitals in 1814, became a member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in 1815, and an honorary 
fellow of that body in 1844. He was elected a Fellow 
of the Linnwan Society in 1815, of the Royal Society in 
1828, of the Geological Society in 1817; was president of 
the Ray Society from its institution till 1859, acted as 
secretary of the Royal Society from 1848 till 1853, and 
was 5 of the Linnean Society from 1853 till 1861. 
He has held the chair of zodlogy at King's College, 
London, since 1832. lectured at Guy's Hospital from 1816 
to 1860, and is a member of the Academy of Sciences 
of Philadelphia, the Natural History Society of Boston, 
Kc. Mr. Bell is known as the author of a work on 
The Anatomy and Diseases of the Teeth; a Monograph 
of the Fossil Malacostracms Crustacea of Grent Britain; 
Natural History of British Mammalia; Natural His- 
tory of British Reptiles ; and Natural History of British 
Crustacea. 

Bell, in Ohio, a post-office of Highland co. 

Her; in Pennsylvania, a township of Jefferson co.; pop. 

0. 

—A township of Clearfield co. 

Bell, in Teras, a county in the central part of the 
State. Area, 850 sq. m., watered by the Leon River and 
Lamposas Creek. The surface, which is uneven, is 
adapted to pasturage. Cup. Belton. 

Bella, Sterno DELLA, a famous Italian engraver, B. at 


Florence, in 1610. He attained to great excellence in 
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his etchi which procured him first the patronage of 
the Medici family, and subsequently that of Cardinals 
Richelieu and Mazarin, who empioyed him to engrave 
many battles, sieges, &c. Among his etchings, abont 
1,400 in number, one of the most admirable is the view 
of the Pont Neuf, Paris. D. 1666, 

Belladonna, (bel la- don! na,) n. [It.,a fair lady.) (Bot.) 
See ATROPA, 

Belladon’na Lily, u. (Bot.) A beautiful species of 
the genus Amaryllis, q. v. The flowering-stem is about 
18 inches in height, and bears at its summit a cluster of 
drooping flowers of a delicate rose-color. 

Bel'laghy. a village of Ireland, in co. Londonderry: 
pop. bout 800. 

Bel'laghy, a village of Ireland, co. Sligo. 

Bell Air, in Georgia, a post-village vf Richmond co., 
about 12 m. W. by 8. of Augusta. 

Bell Air, in /Uinois, a post-office of Crawford co. 

Bellair, in Iowa, a township of Appanvuse co.; pop. 
655. 

Bell Air, in Missouri, a post-village of Cooper co., 
about 40 m. N. by E. of Jefferson City. 

Bell Air, in Oki», u post-village of Belmont co., on the 
Ohio River, about 5 m. below Wheeling It is the E. 
terminus of the Central R.R. 7%. about 1,700. 

Bellary, (bel’a-re,) ono of the Balaghauts ceded dis- 
tricts of British India, presidency of Madras, and occu- 
vying the W. section of Balugliaut. Arru, 13,058 sq. m. 
(up. of same name, with 30400 inhab. Pop. abt. 200,000, 

Bellasyl’va, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Wyoming co. 

Bella'trix, n. [Lat.,a female warrior.] (Astron.) A 
star of 2d magnitude, on the W. shoulder of the coustel- 
lation Orion. 

Bellay, Jeax vv, (bel’ai,) a French poet and cardinal, 
B. at Liré, near Angers, 1492. By his great abilities he 
attracted the notice of Francis I, who made him his ad- 
viser, and employed him in important affairs of state. 
He was appointed bishop of Paris in 1532, and created 
cardinal in 1535. In the following year, during the ab- 
sence of Francis I., he was left at Paris with the title of 
Lieutenant General, and was subsequently made Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux. Through the influence of the car- 
dinal of Lorraine, Du Bellay lost his rank after the death 
of Fraucis, and spent the rest of his life at Rome. He 
was a promoter of Jearning, and is celebrated for his 
odes, both Freuch and Latin. D. 1560. 

Bell’-bird, n. (Zu.) The Arapunga alba, a bird 
Nearly allied to the Cotingas an | Wax-Wings, native of 
Guiana, and distinguished by a fleshy cylindrical appen- 
dageabove the base of the bill. Its voice is very peculiar, 
aud much resembles the tolling of a bell. Waterton 
asserts that the sound it emits may be heard at a dis- 
tance of 3 miles. It is of a pure white color, and about 
one foot in length. 

Bell, Book, and Candle. 
und Curse. 

Bell Brook, in Ohio, a post-village of Greene co., 70 m. 
S. W. of Columbus; pop. about 500. 


Ree EXCOMMUNICATION, 


Bell’buckle, in Tennessee, a post-village of Bedford 


co., 51 m. 8.8.E. of Nashville. 

Bell’-cage, n. Same as BELFRY, q. v. 

Bell’-ean’opy, n. A canopy containing a bell in 
harness. 

Bell Centre, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Crawford 
co., on the Kickapoo River, about 25 m. N.E. of Prairie 
da Chien. 

Bell’-chamber, n. The room containing one or more 
large bells in harness. 

Bell’-cot, BELL-GABLE, BELL-TURRET, n. (Arch.) A smal! 
open turret, situate on the apex of the gable of small 


Fig. 335. — BELL-COT OF CORSTON. (ENGLAND.) 


Gothic churches, generally at the E. or W. end of the 
nave, for the purpose of sustaining one or two bells. It 
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is sometimes of an hexagonal or multangular plan, cov-) mitted to the French Academy, and made minister of 
ered with a pyramidal rvof, or spire, of which kind the} war in 1757. D. 1761. 
Fig. 335 represents a beautiful specimen, copied from Belle’mont, in Tennessee, a village in Fayette co., abt. 
Corston church, Wiltshire. 40 m, of Memphis. 

Bell’-crank, n. (AMech.) A bent lever, used for chang-| Belle monte, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Lan- 
ing a vertical into a horizontal motion, or vice versd. caster co. 

Belle, (f.) n. [Fr., from Lat. bellus, fine, gay, beautiful.) Belle“ monte, in Missouri, a post-village of St. Louis 


A guy or fine young lady; a lady of superior beauty, 
and much admired. 
„What motive could compel 
A well-bred lord t assault a gentle helle? 
O say, What stronger cause, yet uuexplor'd, 
Could make a geude belle rejecta lord? — Pope. 


Belle Air, in Indiana, a post-village of Clay co. 

Belle Air, iu ou, a post-office of Johnson co. 

Belle Alliance, (La.) in Belgium, a hamlet, about 
13 m. from brussels. It is remarkable for being the 
centre of operations of the battle of Waterloo, and 
where Napoleon commanded iu person during the con- 
flict called by the Prussians the battie of La Belle Alli- 
ance. Here, also, Wellington and Blücher met after 
the battle, 18 June, 1815. 

Belle Centre, in Okio, a post-village of Logan co., on 
Mad River, about 60 m. N. W. of Columbus. 

Belle’chasse, in prov. of Quebec, the name of a co. 
bordering N.W. on the St. Lawrence River, and S.E. on 
the State of Maine. Pop. of North B., 12,117; of South 
B., 5,520. Divided into N. and S. ridings. 


Belle Creek, in Nebraska, a township of Washington 


co. 

Belle Creek, in Minnesota, n post-township of Good- 
hue co., about 12 m. S. W. of Red Wing 

Belled, (b/4,)a. Hung with bells. 

Belle-de-nuit, (bed: (r nwe.) I Fr., beauty of night.] 
( Bot.) The French name of the MAUVL or PERU, q. v. 

Bel'leek, a parish and village of Ireland, co. Fermanagh, 
on the Erne River, 4 m. E.S.E. of Ballyshannon. 

Belle’font, in Missouri, a village of Laclede co. on 
the Gasconade River, about 65 m. 8. by W. of Jefferson 
City. 

Bellefontaine, (+!'fon-tain,) in Indiana, a village of 
Jay co., 7 m. E. of Portland. 

Bellefontaine, in Minnesota, a village of Scott co, on 
Spring Lake, about 65 m. S. by W. of Jefferson City, 

Bellefontaine, in Mississippi, a P. O. of Choctaw co. 

Bellefontaine, in Missouri, a village of St. Louis co., 
about 15 m. W.S.W. of Iowa City. 

Bellefontaine, in %% a flourishing post-village of 
Lake township, cap. of Logan co., 116 m. N. N. E. of Cin- 
cinnati; pop. about 3.200. 

Belle‘fonte, in Alabama, a post-village, cap. of Jack- 
son co., near the W. bank of the Tennessee River, 166 
m. N.E. of Tuscaloosa, 

Bellefonte, in Missouri, a village of Pulaski co. 

Bellefonte, in Pennsylvania, a flourishing post-bor- 
ough of Spring township, cap. of Centre co., on Spring 
Creck, 86 m. N.W. of Harrisburg, in the middle of a rich 
mineral district. It has a fine court-bouse, and contains 


several forges, mills, glass-works, and many beautiful 
privata residences, B. has 3 newspapers and 3 banks. 
Spring Creek affords abundant water-power. Pop. 
(1880) 3,026, 

Bellefount, in Missouri, a village of Washington co. 

Belle Fountain, in Jwa, a post-village of Mahaska 
co., on the Des Moines River, 11 m. W. of Oskaloosa, nud 
80 M S. W. of Iowa City. 

Belleſount'ain, in Wisconsin, a P. O. of Columbia co. 

Bellegarde, (be/‘ydrd,) a fortress of France, dep. of 
Pyrénées-Orientales, on the Spanish frontier, 18 m S. 
of Perpignan. It is a fortress of the first class, con- 
structed in the reign of Louis XIV., to command the pass 
of Perthus.— Also the name of several small French 
towns. 

Belle Haven, in Virginia, a P. 0. of Accomack co. 

Belle Isle, in British North America, an island in the 
Atlantic Ocean, at the entrance of the Strait of Belle 
Isle. Lat. 52° N., Lon. 55° W. 

Belle Isle, in New York, a post-village of Onondaga 
co., 137 m. W. by N. of Albany, 

Belle Isle, in Virginia, à small island of a few acres, 
in the James River, in front of Richmond. It was con- 
verted by the Confederates into a place of confinement 
for the Union captives, and on this small, barren spot, 
without shelter against the frost, there were at one time 
no less than 11,000 captives. 

Belle-Isle-en-Mer, an island of France, in the At- 
lantic, 8 m. 8. of Quiberon Point, being included in the 
dep. of Morbihan. Itis almost everywhere surrounded by 
high steep rocks. Its N.W. end is in Lat. 47° 32’ N., and 
its S. port in Lat. 470 16“ N. It is about 11 m. in length, 
and 6 m. in breadth. Palais, the capital, has a pop. of 
4,076, generally engaged in the sardine fishery. — This 
island was purchased in 1658 by Fouquet, intendant of 
finance to Louis XIV., and was exchanged in 1718 by his 
descendant for the county of Gisors. In 1761 it was 
taken by the English, und restored to France in 1763. 

Belle Isle, or Brrlistlz, (Straits of) in British 
North America, one of the outlets of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, between the coasts of Labrador and Newfound- 
land, Lat. 52° N., Lon. 55° W.: 80 m. long, by 12 wide. 

Belle-Isle, Cuanres Louis AUGUSTE Fouquet, Count 
or, a marshal of France, k. 1684. He distinguished him- 
self in the war of the Spanish Succession, became lieut.- 
general in 1782, took part in the siege of Philipsburg, 
and procured the cession of Lorraine to France. Created 
marshal of France about 1740, he commanded in Ger- 


many against the Imperialists, took Prague, was sent as 
ambassador to the Diet at Frankfort, and procured the 
election of Charles VII. Being taken by the English, 
he was brought to England, where he was confined some 
mouths. He was afterwards created duke aud peer, ad- 


co., about 12 m, N, of St. Louis, and 4 m. S. of the Missis- 
sippi River. 

Belle Plain, in Missouri, a village of Clark co., about 
20 m. N. N. W. of Keokuk. 

aene Plain, in New Jersey, a post-office of Cumber- 
and co. 

Belle Plaine, in i a t-village of Benton co. 
about 34 m N. of Cedar Rapida. 8 is 

Belle Plaine, in Minnesota, a post-village of Scott co., 
on abe River, about 40 m. from Saint Paul; 

. 2,375, 

Belle Plaine, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Sha- 
wano co., 34 m. W. N. W. of Green Bay. 

Belle Point, iu Ohio, a post-village of Delaware co., 
on the Scioto River, about 24 m. N. N. W. of Columbus. 
e in New York, a village of Suffolk co., Long 

Island, 210 m. S. S. E. of Albany. 

Belle Prairie, in Illinois, a township of Livingston 
co. 

—A post-office of Hamilton co. 

Belle Prairie, in Minnesota, a post-village and town- 
ship of Morrison co., on the Mississippi. 

Belle River, in Michigan, rises in Lapeer co., and 
enters the St. Clair River at Newport. 

—A_post-oftice of St. Clair co. 

Belle Rivw’itre, in prov. of Quebec, a village of Two 
Mountain co., 33 m. N.E. of Montreal. 

Bellerophon, (bel-ler'o-fon.) ( Myth.) A son of Glaucns, 
king of Ephyre, by Eurymede, was at first called Hippo- 
nous. The murder of his brother, whom some call Al- 
cimenus and Bellerus, procured him the name of Bellero- 
phon, or murderer of Bellerus. After this murder, Beller- 
ophon fled to the court of Proetus, king of Argos, whose 
wife became enamored of him; and because he slighted 
her passion, she sought to destroy him. He, however, 
escaped her machinations, was introduced to the court 
of Jobates, king of Lycia, and after a number of adven- 
tures, in one of which he conquered the Chimera, he 
married the daughter of Jobates, and succecded to the 
throne of Lycia. 

Bellerophon, n. (Jul.) A genus of fossil shells, the 
animals of which are unknown, but which ure supposed 
to have been allied to Curinaria, the structure of whose 
shell it resembles. 

Bellerophon, n. (Hist.) The name of a notorious 
English vessel, Capt. Maitland, to which Napoleon I. 
surrendered himself voluntarily on the 13th of Oct., 
1815, “confident,” us he said, “in the bonor and hospi- 
tality of England.” — See St. HeLena, Lowe (HUDSON ) 

Belle Rose, in Kentucky, a post-office of Oldham co. 

Belles-Lettres, (ele ter.) n. pl. [Fr., from belle, fine, 
and leltre, a letter, pl. lettres, learning.) (Lit.) A terin 
borrowed from the French, now fallen into disuse, but 
which, some fifty years since, was employed indifferently 
with the phrase “polite literature,” to signily those 
branches of learning which are not included under the 
denominations of Arts and Sciences. It never acquired 
a strict and well defined meaning, but was widened or 
narrowed by different writers, at their pleasure, so as at 
one time to embrace the whole cycle of knowledge, and 
at another to be confined to a few given objects. This 
vagueness has led to its becoming nearly obsolete. 

Belle Valley, in Jtnnsylvania, a post-oflice of Erie 
co., 7 m. S.E. of Erie. 

Belle Vernon, in Ohio, a post-village of Wyandot 
co., about 50 m. S. W. of Sandusky City. 

Belle Vernon, in Pennsylrania, a post-village of 
Fayette co., on the right bank of Monongahela River, 
about 28 m. S. by E. of Pittsburg. 

Belle’view, in Georgia, a post-village of Talbot co., 60 
m. W. of Macon. 

Belleview, in /linois, a post-village of Calhoun co, 
about 2 m. E. of the Mississippi River. 

Belleview, in Kentucky, a post-village of Christian co., 
10 m. from Hopkinsville, the county-seat. 

Belleview, in Louisiana, a village of Bossier parish, 
about 20 m. N.E. of Shrieveport, and 1 m. S. E. of Lake 
Bodeau. 

Belleview, in Missouri, a township of Washington co.; 
pop. 1,867. 

—A post-office of Tron co. 

Belleview, in Pennsylvania, a village of Jefferson co. 
5m. S. of Brookville, the county-seat. 

—A village of Lebanon co., about 28 m. E.N.E. of Harris- 
burg. 

Bel le in Tennessee, a post-office of Davidson co. 

Belleview, in Tezus, a post-office of Rusk co. 

Belle’ ville, in Alabama, a post- village of Conecuh co, 
10 m. N.W. of Sparta. 

Belleville, in Arkunsas, a village in Desha co., on the 
S. bank of Arkansas River, about 8 m. S. E. of Arkansas 
Post. 

Belleville, in Minois, an important city, cap. of St. 
Clair co., 110 m. S. of Springtield, and 14 m. S. E. of St. 
Louis. B. is a place of great activity of trade, and it 
possesses many manufactories, It has u fine court-house 
and other public buildings. Pop. in 1880, 10,682, 

Belleville, in %% a post-village of Hendricks co, 
119 m. WS. W. of Indianapolis. 

Belleville, in Michiyan, a post-village of Wayne co., 
on Huron River, about 27 m. W. S. W. of Detroit. 

Belleville, in Minnrsota, a post-village of Fillmore 
co., about 22 m. S. E. of Preston. 

Belleville, in New Jersey, a post-village and township 
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of Essex co., 3 m. from Newark, and 10 m. W. by N. of 
New York. 

Belleville, in New York, a post-village of Jefferson 
co., on Sackett’s Harbor, 190 m. N.E. of Albany. 

Belleville, in Odio, a village of Hendricks co., 19 m. 
W. S. W. of Indianapolis. 

—A post-office of Richland co. 

Belleville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Mifflin 
ch., about 5 m. W. by N. of Lewiston. 

Belleville, iu Tennessee, a village of Cumberland co., 
about 60 m. W. from Knoxville. 

Belleville, in Tennessee, a village of Dickson co., on 
the left bank of the Cumberland River, ubout 28 m. N. 
W. of Nashville. 

Belleville, in Teras, a village of Zaphata co., on the 
Rio Grande, about 50 m. N.W. of Rio Grande City. 

Belleville, in West Virginia, a post-villuge of Wood 
co. near the Ohio River. 

Belleville, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Dane co., on 
Sugar River, in Montrose township, 20 m. 8.8.W. of 
Madison. Pop. about 400, 

—A village of Jefferson cu., near Rock River, about 8 m. 
N. by E. of Jefferson. 

Belleville, in prov. of Ontario, a town, cap. of Hastings 
co, on the Bay of Quinté, 50 m. W. of Kingston. It is 
a fine and flourishing place, with iron-fouudries, distil- 
leries, &c. 4%. 7.305. 

Belleville, in France, formerly a suburb, but now 
an arrondissement of Paris. 

Beans in North Curolina, a post-office of Chat- 
ham co. 

Bellevue’, in Georgia, a village of Putnam co. 

Bellevue, in Alabama, a post-office of Dallas co. 

Bellevue, in Joa, a post-village of Jackson co., on the 
Mississippi River, 24 m. below Dubuque, and 13 from 
Galena. 

Bellevue, in Kansas, a village of Jackson co., about 
24 m. N. of Topeka. 

Bellevue, in Louisiana, a post-office of Bossier parish. 

Bellevue, in Michigan, a thriving post-village and 
township of Eaton co., on Battle Creek, 120 miles from 
19355 and 16 N. of Marshall; pop. of the township 

985. 

Bellevue, or Briiview, in Minnesota, a township of 
Morrison co., on the Mississippi River. 

Bellevue. in Nebraska, a post-village in Sarpy co., on 
the Missouri River, 12 m. from Omaha city. 

Bellevue, in Okin, a post-village of Lymestone town- 
ship, in Huron co., 45 m. S. E. of Toledo, 91 m. from Co- 
lumbus, and 15 from Lake Erie. 

Bellevue, in Virginia, a post-office of Bedford co. 

Bellevue, or Bettview, in Wiscmsin, a township of 
Brown co., on the E. side of Fox River, near the town 
of Green Bay. 

Belley’, « town of France, dep. of Ain. 42 m. E. from 
Lyons: Lat. 45° 45’ 29” N., Lou. 5° 41 19” E.; pop. 4,591. 

Bellezane’,, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Wasbing- 
ton co. 

Bell Factory, in Alabama, a post-office of Madison co. 

Wer Milis, in Virginiu, a post-office of Staf- 
ford co. 

Bell feld, in Virginia, a station on the Petersburg R. 
R., in Sussex co., 40 m. from Petersburg, 

Bell-flower, n. (bell and flower.) (Bot.) See Campa- 
NOLA. r 

Bell font, in Ohio, a village of Columbiana co. 

Bell’-founder, n. A man whose occupation is to found 
or cast bells. 

Bell’-foundry, n. A place where bells are founded 
or cast. 

Bell-gable, n. (Arch.) See Bett-Cor. 

Bell’-hanger, n. One who hangs and fixes bells, 

Bel'licose. Bellicous, a. [Lat. bellicosus.) Pugna- 
cious, warlike, belligerent; inclined for contention or 
fighting. 

Bellied, (%“ id.) p.a. Swelled or prominent like the 
belly: swelled out in the middle; as, pot-bellied, big-bel- 
lied, &c. 

Belligerence, n. State or quality of being bellige- 
rent; warfare; act of making or waging war. 

Bellig’erent, n. [Lat. belligerens, from belligero—bel- 
lum, wur, and gero, to wage.) A term applied to nations 
Waging or carrying on war aguinst each other. 

—a. Of warlike or quarrelsome nature, or actually en- 
gaged in war. 

Bellig’erous, a. [Lat. belV/iger.] Same as BELLIGERENT. 

Belling, n. [A. S. bellan, to bellow.] The noise made 
by a roe in rutting-time. 

—a. [From bell.) Growing or forming like a bell. 

Bellingham, in Maxsachusetts, n post-township of 
Norfolk co., 30 m. S. W. of Boston, intersected by branches 
of Charles River. The boot and shoe manufacture 
flourishes here, 

Bellingham Bay, in Washington Territory, a village, 
cap of Whatcom co., on a fine bay of the same mune, 
formed by the Gulf of Georgia, about 125 m. N. by E. 
of Olympia. 

Bellini, (bel-le’ne,) the name of a Venetian family which 
produced several remarkable painters. The earliest 
was Jacopo B., who died in 1470. He wasa pupil of the 
celebrated Gentile da Fabriano, and one of the first who 
painted in oil. — His eldest son, GENTII E B., born 1421, 
died 1501, was distinguished as a portrait-painter, and 
also as a medailleur. Along with his brother, he was 
commissioned to decorate the council-chamber of the 
Venetian senate. Mohammed II., having by accident 
seen some of his works, invited Gentile to Constantinople, 
employed him to execute various historical works, and 
dismissed him laden with presents. The Preaching of 
St. Mark is his most famous piece. D. 1507.—His more 
celebrated brother, GIOVANNI B., born 1426, died 1512, 
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was the founder of the older Venetian school of paint- 
ing, und contributed greatly to its progress. His works 
are marked by naivete, warmth, and intensity of color- 
ing. His best works are altar-pieces. His picture of 
the Infunt Jesus slumbering in the lap of the Madonna, 
and attended by angels, is full of beauty and lively ex- 
pression. His Hoy Virgin, Baptism of the Lord, and 
Christ and the Woman of Samuria, are also much ad- 
mired. — Ch. Encycl. 

Bellini, Vixcrenzo, a celebrated musical composer, B. at 
Catania, in Sicily, 1802. He was cducated at Naples, 
under Zingarelli, and before he had completed his 20th 
year, he had produced Biunca and Fernando at the the- 
atre St. Carlo. This way succeeded by various other 
operas, of which Z Pirata, La Sonnambula, Norma, and 
1 Puritani, (1827-34,) are the best, and have gained for 
him an undying celebrity. His moral character stood 
high, and his manners and compositions were in har- 
monious accordance —agreeable, tender, and clegant. 
D. near Paris, Sept. 23, 1835. 

Bellip’otent, a. [Lat. bellipotens, from bellum war, 
and potens, powerful.) Powerful; puissant; mighty in 
war. (R.) 

Bellis, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Asteracea, 
sub-order Tubuliflore ; the Daisy, q. v. 

Bell’-jar, n. A jar of bell-sshnpe used by chemists. 

Bell'-less, d. Having no bell; without a bell. (x.) 

Bell man. n. [Beli aud man.) A public crier; one 
who goes about ringing a bell to direct public notice to 
something. 

‘The bellman of each parish, as he goes his circuit, cries out 
every night, ‘Past twelve o clock. —Swyt. 


Bell'’-metal, n. [Zel and metal.) The metal of which 
bells are made. — See BELL. 

Bell“ more, in /wiiana, a post-village of Parke co., abt. 
8 m. E. of Rockville. 

Bell-mouthed, a. Expanded at the mouth or muz- 
zle in bell-forin ; as, a beii-mouthed gun. Marryat. 

Bellon, n. ( Mei.) That variety of colic produced by 

| the effect of lead on the system. 

| Bello’na, n. [Iat. Bellona, from bellum, war.) ( Myth.) 
‘The goddess of war, and sister or wife, or sister-wife and 
charivteer ot Mars. The Romans paid great adoration to 
her. The temple of B., in Rome, stood in the Circus 
Flaminius, near the Porta Carmentalis, and was the 
place where foreign ambassadors, and generals returning 
from their campaigns, were received by the senate. Be- 
fore its gates Wis raised a column, called Columna Bel- 
lica, against which a javelin was hurled as one of the 
previous forms in the declaration of war (Ov. Fast. vi. 
201.) Her priests were named after her, Bellonarii. 
Lactantius (i. 21.) describes them as cutting their flesh 
most ferociously in her worship; and Tertullian 4 and 9, 
de Pullio) adds, that, having collected the blood, which 
flowed from these gashes, in the palms of their hands, 
they pledged the Neophytes who were initiated into their 
mysteries, and then broke out into the ravings of vati- 
cination, 

Bello'na, n. (Astron.) The 42d asteroid, discovered by 
Luther in 1854. 

Bello'na, in 7¢zas, a village of Yates co. 

Bello'na, iu Virginia, a village of Chesterfield co., on 
the James River, about 14 m. W. of Richmond. 

Bellot Strait, the passuge separating North Somerset 
from Boothia Felix, and connecting Prince Regent's In- 
let with Peel Strait, Sound, or Franklin Channel. Its E. 
entrance was discovered by Capt. Kennedy during 
his search for Franklin, and named in honor of Joseph 
Réné Bellot, a distinguished French naval officer, who 
joined the expedition, under Capt, Kennedy, sent to 
search after Sir John Franklin; and who, in 1853, hav- 
ing accompanied that under Captain Inglefield, was 
drowned while crossing the ice. 

Bellow, v. i. [A. S. bllan ; imitative of the sound.] To 
make a hollow, loud noise, as a bull. 


„What bull dares bellow, or what sheep dares bleat, 
Within the lion's deu — Dryden. 


—To make a loud outcry ; to bawl, vociferate, or clamor. 


“This gentleman is accustomed to roar and below so terribly 
Joud, that he frightens us. — Tutler. 
—To roar, as the sen in a storm; to make a loud, hollow, 
continued noise. 


“The rising rivers float the nether ground; 
And rocks the bellowing vaice of boiling seas rebound." Dryden. 


Bellow, n. A loud outcry: a roar, roaring. 

Bel“ lower, n. One who bellows, or makes « loud noise. 

Bellows, Hexry WHITNEY, D.D., an American divine 
and author, B. at Boston, Mass., 10th June, 1814, grad- 
uated at Harvard Coll. in 1832, entered the University 
School of Cambridge, Mass., in 1834, and was ordained 
pastor of the First Congregational Society of New York 
in 1838. From 1846-1850, he wrote articles for the 
Christian Inquirer. His oration, known as the Phi Beta 
Kappa oration, is highly esteemed. In 1857 he wrote his 
Defence of the Drama, which brought upon him a host 
of assailants of the Puritanical school, nnd also delivered 
a series of Jectures before the Lowell Institute in Boston, 
on The Treatment of Social Discases. Dr. B. was made 
President of the Sanitury Commission of the U. States 
in 1862, Ed. of Chris. Er., 1866-71. D. Jan. 30, 1882, 

Bellows, ()<l/léz,) n. sing. and pl. [A. S. bilig or bylig, 
from belg, bulge, belly; Goth. balgs ; Gael. balg, bolg. a 
leather bag, a wallet, belly: builg, bellows.) A machine 
contrived to propel air through a tube or orifice, It is 
used for blowing fires, supplying the pipes of organs, 
and other purposes, and is constructed according to vari- 
ous forms; but the principle is the same in all of them. 
The dimensions of n space in which air is confined are 
contracted; the air, being permitted to escape only at a 
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small opening, rushes out with a velocity proportional 
to the pressure and to the smallness of the opening. 

Bellows Falls, in Vermont, a post- village of Windham 
co., on the Connecticut River, 80 m. S. by W. of Mont- 
pelier., It possesses medicinal springs aud some manu- 
factories. 

Bel lows-fish, n. (Zoŭl.) The Trumpet-fish. See CEN- 
TRISCUS. 

Bel lows-mender, n. One who mends bellows. Shake 

Bell- pepper, n. (Bot.) The red-pepper, a species of 
Capsicum, g. v. 

Bell- Plain, in III., a twp. of Marshall co. 

Bellport, in New York, a post-office of Suffolk co. 

Bell’-pull, u. A cord to pull a bell with, having a ring 
or kuob for the band. 

Bell’-ringer, u. One whose business is to ring a church 
or other bell. 

Bell’-rock, (Geog.) A dangerous ledge of rocks, off the 
coast of Scotland, in the German Ocean, opposite to the 
Frith of Tay, 12 m. E. of Buttonness Point. The ledge 
is about 850 yards in length, by about 110 in breadth. 
At low water, some of its summits appear from 4 te 8 ft. 
above the level of the sea, but at high water they are 
always covered. Many vessels have been lost on this 
rock, over which the sea breaks with tremendous fury. 
To lessen the chance of such disasters, a light-house, 115 
ft. high, has been constructed, in Lat. 66° 26“ N., Lon. 
2° 23 W.; and during foggy weather, bells are tolled 
every half minute. 

Bell’-roof, n. (Arch.) A roof of which the cross section 
resembles a bell, 

Bam d n. A rope or cord attached to a bell, to 
ring it by. 

Bells, n. pl. (Naut.) On board a ship, the time is divided 
into periods of four hours each, and ns each half-hour 
passes it is marked by striking ona bell. This bell is 
usually hung to the beam of the forecastle, but some- 
times it is attached to a beam near the mizzen-mast. 
One stroke on the bell denotes that half an hour has 
passed, two strokes that an hour has passed, and 
adding a stroke fur each half-hour. Thus, “five bells 
would signify that two hours and a half had passed, and 
“eight bells“ signities that the four hours, or complete 
“watch.” is over. The bell on which the time is struck 
is sumetimes used during foggy weather to show that 
the ship is on a starboard tack; wheu she is on a port- 
tack, a drum is beaten. 

Bells“borough, in Ky. a village of Ohio co. 

Bell's Cross Roads, in Virginia, a P.O. of Louisa co, 

Bell's Depot, in Tennessee, a P. O. of Haywood co. 

Bell- shaped, a. (Bot.) Shaped like a bell. 

Bell's Landing, in Alabama, a village of Monroe co. 

Bell’s Mills, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Jefferson co. 

Bell's Store, in Arkansas, a post-office of Ouachita co, 

Bell'ton, in West Virginia, a post-office of Marshall 
co., 35 m. S. S. E. of Wheeling. 

Belltown, in Tennessee. a post-office of Monroe co. 

Bell’-trap, n. A contrivance, usually air-tight, con- 
sisting of an inverted cup, the edges of which dip into 
a trench, gutter, or canal, holding water, and formed at 
the top of a pipe, for the purpose of preventing foul 
smells from ascending from a drain into the air. 

Bel'luine, a. [Lat. lelluinus; from bellua, beast.) 
Beastlike; brutal. (R.) 

At this rate, the animal and belluine life would be the best.“ 
Atterbury. 

Belluno, (L- Io.) [Anc. Bellunum.] A city of N. 
Italy, cap. of a province of same name, on the S. bank 

of the Piave, 48 m. N. of Venice; Lat. 46° 7/46” N.; 
Lon. 12° 13’ 51” E.; pop. 14,576. — Napoleon conferred 
the title of Duke of Belluno on Marshal Victor, q. v. 
Nearly destroyed by an earthquake, June 29, 1573. 

Bellville, in Florida, a post-village of Hamilton co, 

Bellville, in Teras, a post-village of Austin co., abt. 60 
m. W.N.W. of Houston, and 25 N.E. of Columbus. 

Bell’-wether, n. A wether or sheep which leads the 
flock, with a bell hung on its neck. 

Bell“ wood, in Minnesota, a village of Dakota co., abt. 
9 m. S. of Hastings. 

Bell'-wort, z. (Bol.) See UVULARIA. 

Belly, n. (A. S. belg, belig ; Gael. balg, a leather bag, 
womb. belly.] The ABDOMEN, q. v. 

—The womb. (o. and R.)— That part of anything which 
swells or bulges out. 

„An Irish harp hath the concave, or belly, not along the strings, 
but at the end of the strings.” — Bacon. 

—The hollow part of a compass-timber, the round part of 
which is called the back. 

—v. a. To swell out; to fill, as a sail, (n.) 

‘Your breath, with full consent, bellied his sails." — Shaks. 


r. i. To swell and become protuberant, like the belly. 


The pow'r appeas'd, with winds suffic'd the sail, 
The bellying canvas strutted with the gale.” — 


Belly-ache, (bel/li-dke,) n. A vulgarism for the colic, 
or pain in the bowels. 

Bel'ly-band, n. A band or girth that goes round the 
body of a horse, nnd holds the saddle or harness firmly 
in its place.—( Naut.) A band or canvas used to strength- 
en a sail.— Ogilvie. 

Bel'ly-bound, a. A vulgarisin expressive of being 
constipated or costive in the bowels. 

Bel'ly-brace, n. (Steam Engineering.) A cross brace, 
stayed to the boiler, between the frames of a locomo- 
tive.— Webster. 

Bel'ly-doublet, n. A doublet overhanging and ccver- 
ing the belly. 

“ Your arms crossed on your thin belly-doublet.— Saks. 

Bel'ly-fretting, n. (Furriery.) The chafing of a 
horse’s belly with a girth. — Johnson. 

—A severe pain ina horse’s belly, caused by worms. Batley, 
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Bel’ty-full, a. As much food as fills the belly; plenty. 
Ui in a vulgur sense, to signify repletion, or more 
than enough. 

Bel'ly-god, n. A man who makes a god of his belly; 
a glutton. (0.) 


“ Apicius, a famous belty- god. — Hakewill. 


Melly: pimehed: a, ire and pinched, pp. of pinch.] 

Starved, or pinched with hunger. (0.) 

Bel'ly-roll, n. (Hort.) A roller protuberant in the 
middle, to roll land between ridges, or in hollows. 

Mortimer. 

Belly - slave. n. A slave to appetite. 

Belly- timber, n. A vulgar phrase to denote food, 
or nutriment for the body. 

Bel'ly-worm, n. A worm that breeds in the belly. 

Bel'mond, in Pwa, a post-village of Wright co., on the 
Iowa river, about 42 m. N.E. of Fort Dodge. 

Belmont, in Arkanzas, a post-village of Crawford co. 

Belmont, in California, a post-village and township 
of Sun Mateo co; . abt. 350. 

Belmont, in Illinois, a township of Iroquois co.; pop. 
833 


—A post-office of Pike co., 70 m. W. of Springfield. 

Belmont, Jowa, a township of Warren co. 

Bel’mont, in Kansas, a post village and township of 
8 co., about 100 m. S. by W. of Topeka; pop. 

Belmont, in Kentucky, a post- village of Bullitt co., on 
the Louisville and Nashville R. R., 25 m. of Louisville. 

A village of Campbell co. 

Belmont, in Mainz, a post-township of Waldo co., 
about 35 m. E. by N. of Augusta, 

Belmont, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Middle- 
sex co., about 6 m. from Boston, 

Bel'mont, in Minnesota, a post-office of Martin co. 

A village of Jackson co., on the Des Moines River, about 
66 m. W.S.W. of Mankato. 

Bel‘mont, in Missouri, a village in Mississippi co., on 
the Mississippi River, opposite Columbus. Here, on the 
Tth Nov., 1861, occurred a battle between the Confede- 
rates under Generals Polk and Pillow, and the Union 
troops commanded by General Grant, in which, after 
desperate fighting on both sides, the latter obtained a 
victory. The Union loss was 485; that of the Confede- 
rates, 632. 

Belmont, in Nevada, a township of Nye co. 

Belmont, in New York, a thriving post-village, cap. of 
Alleghany co., on the Genesee River and the Erie R.R., 
92 m. W. by N. of Elmira, 

—A township of Franklin co., 25 m. W. of Plattsburg, 
drained by the Chateaugay River. 

Belmont, in Ohio, an E. comity) bordering on the Ohio 
River, which separates it from Virginia. Area, 170 sq. 
m. The surface is diversified by hills, and drained by 
many creeks. Hil, generally excellent. The Central 
Railroad of Ohio passes through it. Cap. St. Clairsville. 
Pop. (1880) 49,638 

—A post-village of the above co., about 22 m. W. of Spring- 
field, and 22 W. by 8. of Wheeling. 

Belmont, in S.Cwrolina. a village of Newberry district, 
about 65 m. W.N.W. of Columbia. 

Belmont, in Teras, a post-village of Gonzales co., about 
52 m. 8. of Austin city. 

Belmont, in Wisconsin, a township on the S. E. limits 
of Portage co. 

Belmonte, a town of 8. Italy, prov. Cosenza, on a 
mountain not fur from the Mediterranean, 14 m. W. S. W. 
of Cosenza; pop. 4,720. 

Bel'monte, in Indiana, a village of Laporte co., 11 m. 
S. by W. of Laporte. 

Belmonte, in Mississippi, a village of Panola co., on 
the Tallahutchie River, 7 m. above Panola, the county- 
seat, and 167 N. of Jackson. 

Belmonte, or BELMONT, in Wisconsin, a village of Fay- 
ette co., about 60 m. W. S. W. of Madison. 

Belmont Landing, in Missouri, a post-office of 
Mississippi co. 

Belmul let, a small seaport town of Ireland, co. Mayo, 
on Blacksod Bay; pop. 905. 

Belock’, v.a. [A. S. belucan.] To lock, or fasten, as 
with a lock. 


„This is the hand, which with a yow'd contract 
Was fast belock d in thine.” —Shaks. 


Beloeil, in Lower Canada, a post-village of Vercheres 
co., on the river Richelicu, 24 m. N.E. of Montreal. 

Beloit, in Ohio, a post-office of Mahoning co. 

Beloit, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Rock co., about 
12 m. 8. by W. of Janesville. 

A town of Rock co., on Rock River, 50 m. E S.E. of Madi- 
son. B. is well built, has fine public buildings, and is 
the seat of Beloit College, founded in 1846. Typ. in 
1880, 4,790. 

Belomancy, oe beacon n. [Fr. bélomancie; Gr. 
belomantia, from an arrow, and manteia, divination. } 
A mode of divination by arrows, practised among the 
Arabs and other nations of the East. 

Belon., Pierre, (bel/cwng,) a very eminent French 
naturalist, B. 1517. He studied medicine and botany 
and owed to the friendly aid of the cardinals of Tournon 
and Lorraine u good education, and the means of making 
extensive travels in Europe and in the East. He was 
highly esteemed by Henry II. and Charles IX., and won 

a great reputation by his numerous works on natural 
history and the Observations made during his travels. 
He was assassinated in the Bois de Boulogne, 1564. The 
genus of plants Bellonia has been named after him. 

Bel’oma, Brions, n. (Zoöl.) See GARFISH. 

Belong’, v. i. (Dut. belangen, to concern—he, and lang- 
en, to reach to.] To pertain to; to appertain to; to be 
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the property of, to be the province or business of; as, a 
wife belongs to her husband. 
~ The declaration of these latent philosophers belongs to another 

paper. — Boyle. 

Io relate, or have relation to; to adhere or be appendant 
to. 
He went intoa desert place belonging to Bethsaida." Luke ix. 10. 

—To be native to, or have a legal residence, settlement, 
&c., whether by birth or naturalization, so as to be eu- 
titled to claim a maintenance from the civic or parochial 
authorities. 

„Bastards also are settled in the parishes to which the mothers 

belong.” — Blackstone. 

Belong’, v. a. To be deserved by. (0. and R.) 

„More evils belong us than happen to us. — Ben Jonson. 

Belong ing, n. A quality, attribute, or property per- 

taining to one. (o.) 
“Thyself and thy belongings 
Are not thine own so proper, as to waste 
Thyself upon thy virtues.” — Shaks. 

Belong’ing, v.a. Pertaining to; being the property 
or quality ul; being the concern of; being uppendant 
to; as, all the goods belonging to him. 

Beloochee, Belooch, (bel’00-kis,) n. (Geog.) A na- 
tive or denizen of Beluochistan. 

—a. Belonging to Beloochistan, or its people. 

Beloochistan, (bel-00-chis'tan.) (Anc. Gedrosta, and 
the countries of the Ichthyophagi, Oritæ, Arabite, &c., 
Arian.) A country of 8 Asia, lying between 24° 50’ and 
30° 20’ N. Lat., and 57° 50’ and 69° 18’ E. Lon.; having 
N. Afghanistan, Seistan, and the sandy desert of Caubul; 
E. Upper and Lower Scinde; W. Persia; and 8. the In- 
dian Ucean; length, E. to W., 700 m.; breadth, on either 
side, 350 m., and 190 in the centre. Area, 200,000 sy. 
m.— The country may be described under the following 
divisions: Prov. of Sarawan and Jhalawan, ch. towns, 
Kelat and Zuhree; Prov. of Mukran and Lus, ch. towns, 
Kedje and Bela; Prov. of Cutch Gundava and Hurrand 
Daje, ch. town, Gundava (Hurrund); Kohistan, chief 
towns, Puhra, Surhud; the Desert, (belonging properly to 
Caubul;) and scinde,which will be treated of separately. 
B. is imperfectly known. The country is very diversified ; 
the climate in the higher parts being extremely cold, 
while the heat, during the summer season, is scarcely 
supportable in the plains. ‘There is a general scarcity 
of water. A large proportion of the country is moun- 
tainous, the eastern part especially being s0.— Prod. All 
sorts of grain and vegetables, and the fluest fruits flour- 
ish abundantly. In the N. districts, madder, cotton, and 
indigo are produced, the latter of excellent quality. 
Assafcetida, which is a favorite kind of food among the 
Beloochees, grows among the hills. Trees of large size 
are seen, although generally B. does not seem to be u 
woody country. — Min. Gold, silver, copper, lead, iron, 
limestone, marble, rock-salt, sulphur, and saltpetre.— 
Zoch. The domestic animals are horses, mules, asses, 
camels, dromedarics, buffaloes, black-cattle, sheep, goats, 
dogs and cats, besides fowls and pigeons. There are 
neither geese, turkeys, nor ducks, The wild animals are 
lions, tigers, leopards, hyenas, wolves, jackals, tiger- 
cats, wild dogs, foxes, hares, mongooses, mountain-goats, 
antelopes, elks, red and moose deer, und wild asses, 
which inhabit both the mountains and the plains. Of 
birds there are almost every species to be met with 
either in Europe or India.—Jnhabitants. This country is 
occupied principally by two great classes of inhabitants, 
namely, the Beloochees and Brahooes, differing from 
each other in their outward appearance, as well as in 
their manners. These are divided into an infinite variety 


Fig. 336. — NADIR SHAB, (king of Persia.) 
(From Fraser's Hist. of Nadir Shah.“) 


of tribes, which it is impossible to enumerate. In their 
domestic life, the Beloochees are almost all pastoral; 
they usually reside in ghedons or tents, made of black 
felt or coarse blankets, stretched over a franie of wicker- 
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work. An assemblage of these constitutes a village, and 
the people a kheil or society. Though naturally indo- 
lent, they are fearless of danger, and in battle fight with 
t gallantry. They are a race of lawless rubbers, 
owever, aud undertake distant excursions in quest of 
booty, or for the purpose of carrying off the inhabitants 
of other countries for slaves. — Rel. All the Beloochees 
are Mohammedans of the Soonee faith, and entertain a 
great antipathy to other sects. Polygamy is common 
among them, — The government is nominally under the 
khan of Kelat, but chiefly in the hands of the sirdars 
of each individual tribe. Almost all the inhabitants of 
B. are nearly barbarous and uncivilized. Neither the 
Beloocheekee nor Brahooékee are written tongues, and 
he is greatly honored, and called moollee, who can read 
the Koran. They are quite ignorant of all the countries 
in their neighborhood. Medicine they are totally umac- 
Nun with; and to cure u fever, they will shampoo or 
thump the body all over. This country was quite un- 
known to Europeans until the time of Alexander the 
Great; and for ten centuries afterwards there are no rec- 
ords of B. A caliph of Bagdad, in the year 92 of the 
Hegira, led an army through it to Scinde; it was after- 
wards taken possessiun of by Musaood, son of the Emp. 
Mahmoud, and was governed by his dynasty till 1739, 
when Nadir Shah, (Fig. 336,) having conquered it, be- 
stowed it, with the title of Beglerbeg, on an ancestor 
of the present khan of Caubul. Until 1758, it was trib- 
utary to the khan of Caubul. Pop. 600.000. See p. 429. 
Belop’tera, n. [Gr. belos, dart, pterom, wing.) (Pul. 
A fossil resembling a belemnite, but less pointed, an 
having a wing-like projection or process op each side. 
It occurs in Tertiary strata, and was evidently the inter- 
nal bone of a cephalopod. — The name Belosepia (Gr. se- 
pia, cuttlefish) is given to another kind of belemnite 
found in Tertiary deposits; and that of Beloteuthis (Gr. 
teuthis, squid) to one shaped like a spear-head occurring 
in the Lias. 
Beloved, (bé-luvd’,) p. a. [be and loved, from love.] Loved; 
greatly loved; dear to the heart. 
~ And to his eye 
There was but one beloved face on earth.” — Byron. 
Below, (bë-lë',) prep. [be and low.] Under; beneath; not 
so high. 
“He Il beat Ausidius head below his knee, 
And tread upon his neck.” — Saal-. 
—Inferior to: low in relation to, or in comparison of. 
His Idylliums of Theocritus are as much below his Manilius 
as the fields are below the stars.""—Felton. 
—Unbefitting; unworthy of. 
** Tis much below me on his throne to sit.""— Sa. 


Below’, adv. In a lower place; beneath, with respect 

to any object. 
“This said, he led them up the mountain's brow, 
And shewed them all the shining fields below. '— Pope. 

—On earth; as opposed to heaven, or the skies. 

And let no tears from erring pity flow 
For one that’s bless d above, immortaliz’d betow. Smith, 
In hell; in the regions of the dead. 
" When suffering saints aloft in beams shall glow, 
And prosperous traitors gnash their teeth below.“ — Netett. 

A court of lower or inferior jurisdiction ; as, at the trial 

wenn, — Wheaton. 

I’passi, in Oregon, a t-village of Marion co. 
15 m. N. E. of Salem. ae nee 5 

Belper, a murket-town of England, in Derbyshire, 7 

a — of Derby. Manſ. Cottons, silks, nails, Kc. Pop. 
„560. 

Bel’pre, in Ohio, a post-village of Washi u co., on 
che N. bank of the Ohio River, about 15 m. S. W. of Ma- 
rietta, and opposita Parkersburg in Virginia. 

Belsham, Tuomas. an eminent English Unitarian di- 
vine, at one time head of the theological academy of 
Daventry, and for the Jast 20 years of his life minister 
of Essex Chapel, London. He wrote many polemical 
treatises, and published a new translation of the Epistles 
of St. Paul, His work on Christian Evidence obtained 
much popularity. D. in his Soth year, 1829.—His brother, 
William B., who D. 1827, aged 75, is author of Histo: 
of Great Britain, from the Revolution to the Treaty oj 
Amiens, in 12 vols. Svo. 

Belshazzar, (bel- dar,) was the last king of Babylon 
of the Chaldwan dynasty. He is the Nabonnedus o 
Alexander Polyhist, Nabonnidochus of Megasthenes, 
Labynetus of Herodotus, Naboandelus of Josephus, B. 
was the son of Queen Nitocris, In 538 or 539 n. C., during 
the night when Babylon was stormed by Cyrus, B. was 
making an impious feast, at which he and his courtiers 
drank out of the sacred vessels which had been carried 
away from the temple of Jerusalem by Nebuchaduezzar, 
his grandfather. He was terrified by the apparition of 
the hand which wrote upon the wall (see Menez); and 
in the same night was slain by one of his eunuchs, who 
brought his head to Cyrus. 

Bel’sire, n. [O. Fr.] A grandfather or progenitor. (o.) 
See BELDAM. 

Belsunce, HENRI FRANÇOIS Xavier DE, (bel-soonz,) a 
French prelate, B. in Perigord, 1671, and was made 
bishop of Marseilles in 1709. He showed his geal and 
charity during the plague in 1720, and his devotion will 
always be worthy of admiration. He was offered, in 
1723, the bishopric of Laon, but refused it, saying, he 
“would not leave a church to which he had devoted his 
life;” and he also refused the bishopric of Bordeaux, 
1729. D. at Marseilles, 1755. 

Bel’swagger, n. [Bell and swagger.) A bully; a 
whore-master, 

“ You are a charitable belswagger.""— Dryden. 
Belt, n. [A. S. belt; Icel. belti; Lat. balteus, a girdle or 
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belt.] A leathern girdle; a band; a circlet or bandage; 
as, a sword-belt. 
„Then snatched the shining belt, with gold inlaid ; 
The belt Eurytion's artiul hands had made.” ~—Dryden, 
— Anything resembling a belt, which confines or girds. 
“ Within the belt of rule.”—Shuks. 


(Arch.) A string-course and blocking-course; a course 
of stones projecting from a wall, either moulded, plain, 
fluted, or enriched. 

(Astron.) The dark stripes or zones that appear on 
the surface of the planet Jupiter parallel to its equator. 
(See JUPITER.) Oroa Belt is figured by three stars in 
a direct line with each other, situated horizoutally in 
tbe centre of the constellation. 

(Surg.) A broad bandage applied to the abdomen, so 
as to support and make methodical pressure upon it. 

(Mech.) A band which, by wheels and pulleys, connects 
the different rotatory parts of machinery. It is gener- 
ally made of leather. 

(Her.) A badge or mark of the knightly order. — Bu- 
chanan. 

(Turriery.) A disease in sheep. — Crabb. 

. a. To gird or encompass, as with a belt; to encircle. 
‘* Belted with young children.’ —De Quincy. 


—To shear, as the buttocks and tails of sheep. — Halliwell. 

Belt, n. (Geog.) The name given to two of the three 
straits by which the Baltic Sea is joined to the Cattegut. 
They are distinguished by the addition of Great and 
Little.—The Great Belt, which is the middle one, and the 
widest outlet for the waters of the Baltic, begins on the 
S., about 54° 50’ N. Lat., between the 8. extremity of the 
island of Langeland and the W. shores of Laaland, and 
terminates on the N. between Rees Ness on the island 
of Zealand, and the S. extremity of Sumsoe. Its length 
may be about 70 in.— The narrowest part of the strait is 
atits 8. extremity, where it is, properly speaking, divided 
into two straits by the island of Langeland; for the nar- 
row sea between that island and those of Arroe, Taasing, 
and Fionia is comprehended under the name of Great 
Belt, and is hardly more than four miles in breadth. The 
principal branch between Langeland and Laaland is 
rather more than 8 m. wide. To the N. of the northern 
extremity of Langeland the breadth of the strait varies 
between 16 and 24 m.—Except near the shores, the depth 
of the water is considerable, but very irregular, varying 
from five to twenty-five fathoms. But some small and 
low islands and many shoals render the navigation diffi- 
cult and dangerous, and on that uccount the passage of 
the Sound is preferred. Between Nyborg in Fionia and 
Corsver in Zealand, a regular communication is estab- 
lished by steamboats and smacks. In the good season 
the passage is not difficult; but in the latter part of the 
autumn and in winter it is difficult and dangerous, es- 
pecially on account of the pieces of floating ice which 
in severe weather become very numerous, and are some- 
times cemented together by hard frost. It is then some- 
times necessary to make one part of the passage in a 
sledge and the other in a bout. When, in such circum- 
stances, snow begins to fall, the small island of Sprogve, 
which lies in the strait, but considerably nearer to the 
coast of Fionia than to that of Zealand, offers a place of 
refuge. — The Little Belt, the most western of the three 
straits, begins on the 8, between the islands of Arroe and 
Alsen, and extends between the island of Fionia and Jut- 
tand, to the capes called Oger Ness on Fionia, and Bi- 
cornsknudde on Jutland. Its Jongth is upwards of 80 m., 
and its width varies from 8 to 10. Towards the 8. ex- 
tremity, between the islands Arroe and Alsen, it is gen- 
erally above 10 m. across. At Assens, a town of Fionia, 
it narrows suddenly to about five, and farther north it 

ws by degrees narrower, so that between the town of 
iddelfart on Fionia, and the opposite coast at Snoghoe, 
the distance hardly amounts to 34 of am. The depth 
of the water is considerable, varying from five to four- 
teen fathoms; but the navigation is dangerous, on ac- 
count of the low islands (Arroe, Haage, and Fance), the 
numerous shoals, and the violent currents which con- 
stantly run through the strait from S. to N. — See Bar- 
Tic Sea. 

Bel'tane, or Beltein, n. ( Traditions.) The name of 
a kind of festival, formerly common to all the Celtic 
nations, and traces of which still exist in some parts of 
Ireland and Scotland, on the Ist of May. In Ireland, 
we find two B., one on the Ist of May, the other on the 
Zlst of June. To the B., also, in all probability, the fires 
which were formerly and are perhaps yet lighted in man 
parts of England on Midsummer Eve, are to be referred. 
B. signifies the fire of Baal, the worship of whom is sup- 

to have existed in Kngland, Scotland, and Ireland 

n the remotest period of Druidical superstition. B. was 
therefore the fire lighted in honor of the Sun, whose 
return and visible influence upon the productions of 
the earth was thus celebrated. La na Beal tina, and 
Neen na Beal tina, in the Irish language, are the day and 
eve of Beal’s fire. (Fairy Legends and Traditions of the 
South of Ireland.) — The following account of the B. is 
2 in Focaléir Gaoidhilge-Saz-Bhéaria, or an Irish- 
nglish Dictionary (by O’Brien), printed at Paris. 4to. 
1768.—“ Beditine, or béil-tine, ignis Beli Dei Asiatici : i. e. 
tine Beil, * May-day,’ so called from large fires which the 
Druids were used to light on the summits of the highest 
hills, into which they drove four-footed beasts, using at 
the same time certain ceremonies to expiate the sins of 
the people. This pagan ceremony of lighting these fires 
in honor of the Asiatic god Belus, gave its name to the 
entire month of May, which is to this day called mi na 
Beal-tine in the Irish language. Dr. Keating, speaking 
of this fire of Beal, says, that the cattle were driven 
through it and not sacrificed, and that the chief design 
of it was to keep off all contagious disorders from them 
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for that year; and he also says, that all the inhabitants 
of Ireland quenched their fires on that day, and kindled 
them aguin out of some part of that fire.” — In Sir John 
Sinclair s Statistical Account of Scolland, the minister 
of Callander in Perthshire, speaking of “peculiar cus- 
toms,” says: “Upon the first day of May, which is called 
Beltan or Beltein-day, all the boys in a township or ham- 
let meet in the moors. They cut a table in the greeu 
sod, of a round figure, by casting a trench in the ground 
of such circumference as to hold the whole company. 
They kindle a fire, and dress a repast of eggs and milk 
in the consistence of a custard. They knead a cake of 
oatmeal, which is toasted at the embers aguinst a stone. 
After the custard is eaten up, they divide the cake into 
sọ many portions, as similar as possible to one another 
in size and shape, as there nre persons in the company. 
They daub one of these portions all over with charcoal, 
until it be perfectly black. They put all the bits of cake 
intuabonnet. Every one, blindfold, draws out a portion. 
He who holds the bonnet is entitled to the lust bit. Who- 
ever draws the black bit is the devoted person who is 
to be sacrificed to Baal, whose favor they mean to im- 
plore, iu rendering the year productive of the sustenance 
of man and beast. There is little doubt,” the writer adds, 
“of these inhuman sacrifices having been offered in this 
country as well as iu the East, although they now pass 
from the act of sacrificing, and only compel the devoted 
person to Jeap three times through the flames, with 
which the ceremonies of this festival are closed.” 

Belted, a. Wearing a belt; having a belt or belts. 

A prince can make a belted knight.’ — Burns. 

Marked, or adorned with a band or circle; as, a belted 
stalk. ( Webster.) — Worn in the belt. 

Belteshazzar, (bel-te-sidz’ar.) [Heb., “who lays up 
treasures in secret.”] A tithe of honor given to Daniel iu 
Babylon. 

Belt'ing, u. Material for the fabrication of belts; belts 
taken collectively. 

Bel’ton, in S. Curolina, a post-village of Anderson dis- 
trict, 27 m. S. by W. of Greenville, 

Bel'ton, iu Zezus, a post-village of Bell co.,90 m. N. N. E. 
of Austin, 

Belts’ville, in Maryland, a post-village of Prince 
George's co., 12 m, N.E. of Washington. 

Beltur’bet, a market-town of Ireland, co. Cavan, on 
the Erne, 9 m. N.N.W. of Cavan. 

Belu’ga, n. [Russ. bieluga, n sturgeon.) (Zodl.) A genus 
of Cetucea belonging to the Delphinidæ, or Dolphins. It 
has a broad blunt head, and no produced snout; thus 
differing from the rest of the family to which it belongs. 
Its form is principally characterized by the softness of 
its curves, and the clear white color of its skin, which is 
so tender that it often fails to retain the harpoon. The 
B. also differs from the ordinary family of dolphins in 
having fewer teeth, which fall out before the animal is 
old, and it has no dorsal fin. It usually attains the length 
of thirteen feet, and feeds principally on fish. 

Be'lus. (Myth.) The chief deity of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians. The Chaldee Bel, as well as the Hebrew 
Baal, means Lord. The Greeks were apt to substitute 
Zeus for Belus, and the Romans Jupiter. He was sup- 
posed to be the son of the Osiris of the Egyptians; and 
according to Herodotus, B. was the father of Ninus, 

Belute’, v.a. To bemuddle.— Sterne. 

Belvedere, (bé've-deer,) n. (Arch.) A small building 
constructed at the top of a house or palace, and open to 
the air, at least on one side, and often on all. The term 
is an Italian compound, signifying a “ fine view;” and 
in Italy it is constructed expressly for that purpose, 
combined with the object of enjoying the cool evening 
breeze, which blows fresher on the house-top than in 
the confined streets, Mauy houses in Rome have B., 
for the most part of A simple form. The most celebrated 
construction of this kind at Rome, which isin the Va- 
tican, was built by Bramante in that part called the 


Fig. 387.— THE BELVEDERE OF THE VATICAN. 
(Built by Bramante.) 


court of the B. The form of this building is semicir- 
cular, and it stands over an enormous niche, a remark- 
able feature in the façade, of which the belvedere makes 
a part. From this belvedere the view is one of the finest 
that can be imagined, extending over the whole city of 
Rome and the Campagna, bounded by the distant Apen- 
nines, the tops of which are covered with snow for a 
large part of the year. B. are not uncommon in France, 
but the term is applied rather to a summer-house in a 
park or gurden, than to the constructions on the tops 
of houses, although small edifices, similar to those in 
Italy, are sometimes constructed on the tops of build- 
ings for the purpose of commanding a fine view. 


Be’ma, n, 


BEMB 


Belvidere, in Illinois, a flourishing township and vill, 
cap. of Boone co., on the Kishwaukee River, 75 m. W. N. W. 
of Chicago, and 15 E. of Rockford. 

Belvidere, in Iowa, a post-village of Monona co., on 
Maple River, about 8 m. E. of Onawa, 

Bel'videre, in North Carolina, a township of Perqui- 
mans co. 


Belvidere, in New Jersy, a town, cap. of Warren co, 


situated on both sides of Pequest Creek, at its junction 
with the Delaware, 13 m. above Easton, and 65 W. of 
New York city. Manf. Cotton and iron. 


Belvidere, in New York, a post-village of Amity town- 


ship, Alleghany co., on the S. side of the Genesee River, 
379 m. from New York city. 


Bel’videre, in Vermont, a township of Lamoille co., 


30 m. N. by E. of Montpelier. 


Bel’videre, in Wisconsin, a township of Buffalo co., 


on the Mississippi River. 

Belvidere Landing, in Vermont, a post-office of 
Lamoille co. 

Belvisia’cere, n. pl. (Bot.) A small order of plants, 
alliance Myrtalvs.— Diag. A plurilocular ovary, mono- 
petalous coronetted flowers, valvate calyx, indefinite. 
monadelphous stamens, and amygdaloid cotyledons. 
This order comprehends only two genera, namely, As- 
teranthos, and Napoleona or Belvisia. These include 
four species, which are large shrubs, with smooth lea- 
thery leaves, all growing in tropical Africa. The flow- 
ers grow in threes, sessile in the axils of the leaves, and 
are extremely curious. The calyx is a thick leathery 
cup, divided into five segments. The corolla cousists of 
three distinct whorls of united petals; the outer one 
turning back over the calyx; the second one is a nar- 
row membrane divided into numerous segments; and 
the third forins an erect cup, and contains the stamens, 
-which are united, so us to make a sort of inner cu 
The fruit is a soft berry, with large kidney-shaped seeds. 
The pulp of the fruit is edible, and the pericarp con- 
tains much tannin. 

Belye, v.a. Sce BELIE. 

Belzo'ni, Giovanni BATTISTA, an enterprising traveller, 
whose researches in Egypt have been of great service 
to those engaged in the study of its antiquities, was B 
at Padua. He came to England in 1803; and becoming 
involved in pecuniary difticulties, while residing in Lon- 
don, he obtained a livelihood by the display of feats of 
strength and activity at Astley’s amphitheatre, for 
which his colossal stature and extraordinary muscular 
powers eminently qualified him. At length he left Eng- 

and, and entered on his travels through Egypt, in 1815. 

In 1816 he sent the busts of Jupiter, Memnon, &c., to 
the British Museum; published a narrative of his opera- 
tions in 1820; and in the following year exhibited a 
model of the splendid tomb which he had discovered 
near Thebes. But, while making preparations for pass- 
ing from Benin to Houssa and Timbuctoo, he was 
attacked by dysentery, and D. at Gato in 1823. 

Bem’, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Green co. 

Bema, Joszrn, a Polish general, n. in Galicia, 1795. 
His first experience was in the French expedition 
against Russia in 1812. He was afterwards professor in 
the school of artillery at Warsaw; took part in the in- 
surrection of 1830, und in 1848 joined the Hungarian 
army. He obtained several successes against the Aus- 
trians and Russians in the following year, but after the 
defeat at Temesvar, he retired into Turkey, and was 
made a pasha. D. 1850. 

Gr. bëma, a step] (Greek Anti) A stone 
platform or hustings, 10 or 11 feet high, with an ascent 
of steps, on the place Puyx,at Athens, on which speakers 
stood when addressing public assemblies of the people. 

Bomad, v. a., [be and mad.] To make mad; to turn 
the brain. 


Beman’gle, v. a. [be and mangle.) To mangle ; to rend 


to pieces. 


Bemask’, v. a. [be and mask.] To conceal; to mask. 
Bemaul, v. a. 
Bemaze’, v.a. [be and maze.) 


To bruise; to give a severe beating to. 
o confuse; to bewilder. 


“ Intellects bemazed in endless doubt.” — Cowper. 


Bembatoo'ka,(Bar or,) a safe and commodious bay on 


the N.W. coast of M „Lat. 16° 8., Lon. 46° K.— 
Majunga, on the N. side, is the only important town on 
the bay. 


Bembee'idæ, n. pl. (Zoöl.) A family of Hymenopterous 


insects, peculiar to hot climates, and, in some instances, 
very much resembling wasps both in size and color. 
B. rostrata, an insect about the size of a wasp, is the 
type of this family, and is remarkable for having the 
lower parts of the mouth prolonged into a long trunk or 
proboscis. 


Bem’bex, s. (Zodl.) A genus of the fam. BEMBECIDS, 
. v. 
Bembid'idæ, n. pl. (Zul.) A family of minute carniv- 


orous coleopters, which generally uent damp situa- 
tions, such as the banks of rivers, ditches, &c. They are 
usually of a bright blue or green metallic color, having 
2 or 4 pale-yellow spots on the elytra. 

Bem’'bo, PIETRO, a noble Venetian poet, and miscella- 
neous writer, B. 1470. He was secretary to Leo X., and 
promoted to be bishop of Bergamo and cardinal by Paul 
IIL; and author of a history of Venice, an important 
and extensive work on the Italian language, &c. D. 1547. 

Bem bridge Beds. (Geol.) A group of upper eocene 
strata, resting on the Osborne or St. Helen’s series, and 
capped by the Hempstead beds. It is principally devel- 
oped in the Isle of Wight. Beginning ut the bottom, the 
B. limestone is at first seen, consisting of a pale-yellow, 
cream-colored limestone, interstratified with clay or 
crumbling marl, and from 20 to 25 ft. thick. Upon 
this comes the oyster-bed, a few feet of greenish sands, 
containing oysters ( Ostræa vectensis) in great abundance 
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capped by a band of hard septerian stone. Resting on 
this are unfossiliferous mottled clays, alternating with 
fossiliferous laminated clays and maris The latter con- 
tain the characteristic shell Cyrena pulchra. Lastly 
come the maris and laminated gray clays containing 
Melania turritissima. Immediately above this is the 
black band, forming the base of the Hempstead series. 

Bel ment, in Minnis, a post- village of Bement township, 
171 co., 21 m. E. N. E. of Decutur; pop. of the township 

471. 
Bemin’gle, v. a. [be and mingle.) To mix; to mingle. 


(a.) 

Bem ‘ini Islands, in the W. Indies, a small group of 
the Bahamas; Lat. 25° 40’ N.; Lon. 79° lu’ W. 

Bemire’, v.a. (be and mire.) To drag or sink in the 
mire; to cover with mire. 

“The loving couple well bemir'd, 
The horse, aud both the riders, tir d. — Swift. 

Bemoan, (be-mdn’,) v. a. [be and moan.) To express 
sorrow for; to lament; to bewail; to mourn for. 

He falls, he fills the house with heavy groans, 
Implores their pity, and bis pain bemoans.” — Dryden. 

—To express sympathy with. (R.) 

Bemonn er, n. A person who laments. 

Bemoek’, v. a. e and mock.) To ridicule; to treat 
with mockery. (R. 

“ Bemock the modest moon.“ — Shaks. 
Bemock’,v. i. To laugh in a mocking manner. 
Bemoisten, (be-mois’n,) v. u, [be aud moisten.) To 

muisten ; to wet. 

Be mol, n. ( Mus.) See B flut. 

Bemourn’, v.a. [be and mourn.) To mourn or grieve 
over. 

Bemuf'fie, v. a. [be and mufile.] To muffle; to wrap up. 
* Bemufled with the externals of religion.” — Sterne. 
Bemused, (be-miizd’,) d. [be and muse.) Wrapt in rev- 
erie; sunk in contemplation; overcome with musing. — 

(Used generally iu an ironical sense.) 
Is there a parson much bemus d in beer? — Pope. 

Be'mus Heights, in New York, a post-village of 
Saratoga co., on the Champlain Caual, 24 m. N. E. of 
Albany. 

Be'mus Point, in New Tork, a post-office of Chatau- 
qua co. 

Ben, n. [Heb., a son.] A prepositive syllable found in 
many Jewish names, as Ben-david, Ben-asser, which the 
German Jews have changed into “ sohn,” as Mendelssohn, 
Jacobssohn, Ac, -u custom practised by the Israelites 
in foreign countries, in consequence of their having no 
family name. 

Ben, Bein, or Bhein, n. [Gael.] This word has been 
adepted in English to indicate the most elevated sum- 
mits of the mountain ranges which traverse Scotland to 
the north of the Friths of Clyde and Forth. of which the 
most important are Ben-Nevis, Ben-Macdhui, Ben-Law- 
ers, and Ben-Cruachan. It is essentially the same word 
as the Welsh Pen, the primary signification of which is 
“head,” and hence it may be considered as equivalent to 


“mountain summit” or “mountain head.” The term 
Pennine, applied to a division of the Alps, is doubt less 
derived from the Celtic Pen or Ben. 

Ben, (01 or.) (Chem.) A whitish-yellow, thickish oil, 
obtained in Egypt, Ceylon. &c, from the seeds of the 
Hyperantiera moringa, It is chiefly used by perfumers, 
as it possesses the property of seldom turning rancid. 

Benai ah, son of Jehoiada, and commander of David's 
body-guards. 

Ben’ares, a territory of British India, forming a part 
of the north-western provinces, and containing the dis- 
tricts of Benares, Mirzapore, Ghazepore, and Juanpore ; 
lying chiefly between Lat. 24° and 26° N., and Lon. 82° 
and 84° 3’ E.; having N. Guruckpore; E. Bahar; S. the 
Berar ceded district; and W. the territory of the rajah 
of Rewah, and the dist. of Allahabad and Juanpore. 
A rea, 8,670 sq. m. It consists, for the most part, of a cul- 
ti vated flat, on both sides of the Ganges, and is, besides, 
well watered by the Goomtee, Caramnassa and Sone 
ri vers. — Prod. Wheat. barley, legumes, flax, indigo, 
sugar, and large quantities of opium. The latter is a 
government monopoly, and Bahar and Benares are the 
only prov. in the Bengal presidency in which it is per- 
mitted to be grown. This prov. is among the most 
flourishing in India. and is yearly increasing in trade 
and prosperity. Muslins, gauze, and brocades are the 

ncipal manufactures. Cup. Benares. Pop. abt. 3,000,000. 
fore 1775, B. belonged to the Nabob of Oude, who, in 
that year, ceded it to the British. 

Benares, (Skr. Varanashi, or Kasi, “the splendid,”) a 
large and celebrated city of Hindostan, cap. of prov. and 
district of the same name, and one of the 6 chief provin- 
cial cities in the prea deno, at the head of a judicial di- 
vision; Lat. 250 1833” N., Lon. 83° E.: on the N.W. bank 
of the Ganges, about 300 ft. above sea-level, 65 m. E. of 
Allahabad, and 390 N.W. of Calcutta, on the E. Indian 
Railway from Calcutta to Delhi. B. is the “ most holy ” 
city of the Hindoos — the ecclesiastical metropolis, in 
fact, of India—and is resorted to by pilgrims from all 

uarters, especially from the Mahratta countries, and 
m even Thibet and Burmah. It is certainly the rich- 
est, as well as probably the most populous, city in the 
peninsula. Its first view is extremely fine. It extends 
about 4 m. along the bank of the river, which is consid- 
erably elevated, and adorned with large ghauts or land 
ing-places, with long and handsome flights of steps. Its 
buildings, which are crowded, are built of stone or brick, 
and uniquely lofty; here and there are seen the sculp- 
tured pyramidal tops of small pagodas; and the great 
mosque of Aurungzebe, with its gilded dome glittering 
in the sun, and two minarets towering ope above the 
other, form a grand and imposing coup dil. The streets 
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are oxtremely narrow, but the city is well drained and 
healthy. The principal building is the Mosque above 
mentioned, and there are besides numerous Hindoo 
temples and fakir-houses. B. is crowded with mendi- 
cant Brahmin priests. Only 1-10th of the population are 
Mohammedans; Europeans, Persians, Armenians, Tar- 
tars, &c. are settled here, and carry on a considerable 
trade in shawls, silks, muslins, cottons, diamonds, Ac. 


Fig. 338.— BENARES. 


The Hindoo Sanskrit College is the chief scat of native 
learning in India. This city is believed by the Hindvos 
to form no part of the terrestrial globe, but to rest upon 
the point of Sixa's trident; hence, they say, no earth- 
quake ever affects it. In 1017, it was taken by Sultan 
Mahmoud, and from 1190 followed the fortunes of the 
Delhi Moguls. Since 1775, it has belonged to the Brit- 
ish. Pop. 185,900. 

Benbow, Jonx, an English admiral, B. 1650 at Shrews- 
bury. His skill and valor displayed during an action 
with a Barbary pirate at the head of a superior force, 
gained him the contidence of the nation, and he was 
made a captain in the royal navy by James II. Rear- 
admiral in 1700, he had his leg carried away by a chain- 
shot during an engagement with the French commo- 
dore Du Casse, in 1702, and he D. in Jamaica, 1702. 

Ben’bow, in Missouri, a township of Marion co. 

embark, a village of Ireland, co. Tyrone; pop. about 


Bench, (bensh,) n. [A. S. bane. See BAxk.] A long 
seat. distinguished from a stool by its superior length. 
—A long table, at which mechanics, &c. ply their trade; 
as, a joiner s bench. It is usually 10 or 12 ft. long, and 

about 214 wide. 

—A judge's seat in a court of law.—The judges taken col- 
lectively, as distinguished from counsellors and advo- 
cates, who are called the bar. 

—The King’s or Queen's Bench is the name given in Eng- 
land to the supreme court of cominon law. 

Bench, v.a. To furnish with benches. 

* Twas bench'd with turf. and goodly to be seen, 
The thick young grass arose in fresher green. — Dryden. 


—To seat or place on a bench or seat of honor. 


His cupbearer, whom I from meaner form 
Have bench d. and rear d to worship. —Shaks. 


—v. i. To sit on a bench or seat of justice. 
“t Bench by his side ; yoa are of the commission.”—Shaks. 


Bench’er, n. (Eng. Law.) A senior member of any of 
the Inns of Court in England, viz., the Inner Temple. 
Middle Temple, Lincoln's Inn, and Gray’s Inn. The 
management of the affairs of each Inn is committed to 
its own body of benchers ; out of which body one is annu- 
ally chosen as treasurer. The sole power of calling stu- 
dents to the bar, by which they become barristers, aud 
of disbarring them. and thereby depriving them of their 
qualification, for misconduct, is vested in the benchers, 
subject to an appeal to the judges as visitors to the inn. 

“I was taking a walk in the gardens of Lincoln's Inn; a favor 
that is indulged me by several beychors, who are grown old with 
me. — Tatler. 

An alderman of a corporation. — Ashmole. 

Bench’-mark, n. (Lrelling.) A term applied to a 
mark showing the starting-point in levelling along a 
line, and to similar marks affixed at convenient distances 
to substantial or permanent objects, to show the exact 
points upon which the levelling staffs were placed when 
the various levels were read, thus facilitating reference 
and correction. 

Bench’-planes, n. pl. (Carpentry.) A carpenter or 
joiner's set of planes; as, the jack-plane, trying-plane, 
long-plane, the jointer, and the smoothing-plane. 

Benclhi’-table, n. (Arch.) A low stone seat around the 
interior of the walls of many churches. 

Bench’-warrant, n. (Law.) A process issued by a 
court against a person guilty of some contempt, or in- 
dicted for some crime. — Bouvier. 

Bencoolen, (ben-koo/len,) a seaport of the island of 
Sumatra, and the principal settlement of the Dutch on 
that island. It stands on the W. coast; Lat 30° 47’ 6” 8., 
Lon. 102° 19 E. The town, small but well built, is said 
to be unhealthy. The imports consist chiefly of cloths, 
rice, tobacco, sugar, &c., from Batavia; opium and 
various fabrics from Bengal and the Coromandel coast ; 
printed cottons, and cutlery and hardware from Europe. 
Pop. 13,200. 

Bend, r. a. (imp. BENDED or BENT; pp. BENDED Or BENT; 
BeNDED in solemn style.) [A. S. bendan, from band, a tie, | 
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anything that ties, binds, or bends (a bow.)] To stretch; 
to strain, or crook by straining, as a bow. 
Aud fills the white and rustling sail, 
And bends the gallant mast."—Allan Cunningham. 
To turn out of a straight or direct line or course. 
“ Your gracious eyes upon this labour bent.”—Fairfaz. 

—To subdue ; to cause to yield by straining; to make sub- 

missive. 

Except she bend her humour. "—Shaks. 

—To apply closely; to incline; to apply. 

„le was no longer able to bend his mind or thoughts te any 
public business.” —Sir W. Temple. 

To put anything in order for use, by straining. 

“Asa fowler was bending his net, a blackbird asked him what 
de was doing.” -L Estrange. 

(Nuut.) To fasten; as, to bend a sail, a cable: t. e. to 
fasten a sail to the yard, or a cable to the anchor. 

To bend the brow. To knit the brow ; to frown ; to scowl. 

„Some have been seen to. . bend their browe, bite their lips, 
beat the board, and tear their paper. — Camden. 

—v. i. To be crooked ; to crook, or be curving; to overhang. 
le who bath bent him o'er the dend — Byron. 
To incline; to lean or turn; to purpose; to resolve upon. 

* A state of slavery, which they are bent upon with se much 
eagerness and obstinacy.” - Addison. 

—To yield; to bow in prayer or submission. 
Wulle each to his great Father bends.""—Coleridge. 
Bend, n. [Sce Bent.] A deflection from a straight line; 
a curve or crook ; a flexure, or incurvation. 
And that same eye, whose bend doth awe the world, 
Did lose its lustre "— Shake. 

( Her.) Two parallel lines, drawn from left to right, or 
from the dexter chief to the sinister base of an escut- 
cheon, which lines may be either straight, or indented, 
engrailed, Ac. It is one of the nine principal ordinaries, 
occupying a fifth part of the field when uncharged, but 
a third part when it has any device or charge upon it. 
When the term B. is mentioned without any addition, 
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the B. dexter is always meant. It is supposed to repre- 
sent n shoulder-belt, or scarf worn over the shoulder. 
The B. has four diminutives, — the bendlet. half the 
width of the B.; the garter, a third; the ribbon, a quar- 
ter; and the cost, which does net touch the extremities 
of the shield, and is often borne on either side of the B. 
When charges are placed in the direction of the B. from 
the dexter chief to the sinister base, they are said to be 
in bend, per bend, bendy, &c,—For Bend Sinister, see 
Baton. 

(Com.) Among curriers and leather-sellers, a butt of 
leather. 

(Naut.) The form of the ship from the keel to the top 
of the side; us, the midship bend, kc. Bends are the 
strongest planks of a vessel's side, to which the beams, 
knees, aa futtocks are bolted. They are frequently 
called WALES. 

—A knot by which one rope is fustened to another, or to 
an anchor. 

(Mining.) Indurated clay; a name given by miners to 
any indurated argillaceous substance. 

Bend able. avv. That may be bent or curved. 

Ben‘demann, Epwarp, a celebrated painter of the 
Düsseldorf school, s. in Berlin, Dec. 3, 1811. After re- 
ceiving a good literary education, he became a stu- 
dent at the Düsseldorf Academy under the well-known 
Schadow, who soon discovered that B. had chosen his 
true vocation. When only 21 years of age, he exhibited 
at Berlin a large painting, The Grief of the Jews. sug- 
gested by Psalm cxxxvii. It was popularized by means 
of lithographs, and is now in the Cologne Museum. In 
1833 he executed a picture, afterwards engraved by 
Felsing—Two Young Girls at the Fountain, which was 

urchased by the Society of Artsof Westphalia. In 1887 
fe exhibited at Paris a large cunvas, Jeremiah amid the 
Ruins of Jerusalem, with which he gained the gold 
medal. This picture, of which Weiss published a good 
lithograph, is in the private gallery of the King of Prus- 
sia. Hurvest followed, which was engraved by Eichens. 
The success of this piece led B. to produce others of the 
same class, such as The Shepherd and Shepherdess, from 
one of Uhland's idyls, and The Daughter of the Servian 
Prine, from a Servian ballad. After becoming appoint- 
ed professor in the Academy of Arts of Dresden, 1838, he 
received a commission to decorate the royal palace, and 
undertook the grand frescoes upon which, above all, bis 
reputation is founded. The progress of this undertaking 
was interrupted by a disease of the eyes, which the 
artist contracted in Italy. B. executed a fresco of 
Poetry and the Arts ; a design for a monument to Sebastian 
Bach, which was afterwards erected at Landstein; a 

ortrait of the Emperor Lothaire II. for the city of 

ankfort, besides many other portraits of celebrated 
Germans, and among them that of Schadow’s daughter, 
whom he married in 1838. In 1860 he succeeded his 
father-in-law as Director of the Academy at Düsseldorf. 
Ben der. a fortified town of Russia in Europe, in Bes- 
sarabia, on the Dniester, 58 m. W.N.W. of Odessa. It 
was taken and stormed by the Russians in 1770 and in 
1800. Near it is Varnitza, a village celebrated as the 
asylum granted by Achmet IE to Charles XII. of Swa- 
den after the battle of Pultowa, q. v. P. (1880) 24,443 
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Bender, n. One who, or that which, bends or makes 
crooked. 

—An instrument used for bending anything. 

—In Canada and U. States, a vulgurism to denote a spree, 
driuking-bout, jolliſication, c. 

Beu'dersville, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of 
Adams co., 14 m. N. of Gettysburg ; pop. abt. 300. 

Bending, p.a. Incurvating; stooping; subduing; 
leaning; applying closely. 

=n. The act of the iucurvation of a body from a straight 
to a crooked form: as wood by heating it. 

Bend 'ing-strakes, n. pl. (Nuut.) Two strakes 
wrought near the coverings of the deck, worked all 
fore and aft, about 1 or 114 inches thicker than the rest 
of the deck, and let down between the beams and edges 
so that the upper side is even with the rest. 

Bend’-leather, n. (Com.) Among curriers, the best 
quality of leather. 

Bend 'let, Bendy, n. ( Her.) See BEND. 

Bene. See Nora Bene. 

Beneaped', a. (N.) See NEAPED. 

Beneath’, prep. [A. S. benevth, benythan— be, and 
Bie downwards, lower.) Below; under; lower in 

ace. 
£ Some lie beneath the churchyard stone, 
And some before the speaker.” —Prued, 

—Under; not equal to, as overborne by pressure, power, 

weight, or authority. (Used in a figurative sense.) 
Aud oft on rocks their tender wings they tear, 
And sink beneath the burdens which tivy bear. — Dryden, 

—Lower in rank, excellence, dignity, &c.; unbecoming ; 
unworthy of; as, that man is beneuih one’s notice. 

He will do nothing that is beneath his high station.""—Atterbury. 

Beneath’, adv. In a lower place; under. 

„The earth which you take from beneath will be barren and un- 
fruitful.” — Mortimer. 

—Below; as opposed to heaven or any superior region. 

Wester. 
“(Trembling I view the dread abyss beneath, 
Hell's horrid mausious, aud the reals of death.“ — Yalden. 

Ben’edek, Lupwie. a distinguished general in the Aus- 
trian service, B. in 1804, at Odenburg. Hungary. After 
undergoing the usual course of training at the Military 
Academy of Neustadt, he entered the Austrian army asa 
cornet in 1822, and attained the rank of colonel in 1843. 
Two years later he exhibited his great military talents 
during the insurrection in Galicia, which he succeeded in 
completely quelling in the west. and thereby enabling 
Gen. Cullin tocarry Podgorze by assault. Ordered,in 1847. 
at the head of the regiment Gyulaj, to join the army in 
Italy, he took part in the memorable campaign of 1548 un- 
der Radetzky, distinguishing himself in the retreat from 
Milan, at Osone, and especially at the battle of Curta- 
tone, for which he received the order of Maria Theresa. 
In 184% he contributed to the reduction of Mortara, 
and to the victory of Novara. After this he was trans- 
ferred to Hungary, and was wounded at Raab and Szege- 
den. Ten years later,in the war of Italian indepen- 
dence, Gen. B. was one of the few Austrian generals who 
exhibited any very great military capacity, and distin- 
guished himself at Solferino, his division being the last 
to leave the field. He was Governor of Hungary fora 
few months in 1860; and, in the critical state of affairs 
in Italy, was soon after appointed to the chief command 
of the Austrian urmy in that country. Summoned by 
the emperor to command the Austrian army in the war 
with Prussia, General B. sustained a defeat at Sadowa 
July 3, 1866, and was soon after superseded by the Arch- 
duke Albert. D. 1881, 

Benedicite, (lene-dis'i-te.) n. [Lat.] (Feel. Hist.) The 
hymn or songof the Three Children in the Fiery Furnace, 
from the Latin version, beginning, Benedicte omnia 
opera Dominum. The singing of the B. has been in uni- 
versal use as early as the time of Chrysostom, It is sung 
in both the Roman Catholic and Anglican Churches. 

Benedict, St., the founder of the order of the Bene- 
dictine monks, was born at Nursia, in the dukedom of 
Spoleto, in Italy, in the year 480 a.p. He was sent to 
Rome when very young, and there received the first part 
of his education; when 14 years of age, he removed to 
Subiaco, a desert place about 40 miles distant, where he 
was concealed in a cavern; his place of retirement, for a 
cousiderable time, being known only to his friend St. 
Romanus, who is said to have descended to him by a 
rope, and supplied him daily with provisions. The 
monks of a neighboring monastery subsequently chose 
him for their abbot; their manners, however, not agree- 
ing with those of Benedict, he returned to his solitude, 
whither many persons followed him and put themselves 
under his direction, and in a short time he was enabled 
to build no fewer than 12 monaster About the year 
$28 he retired to Monte Cassino, where idolatry was still 
prevalent, and where a temple to Apollo yet existed. 
Having converted the peoplo of the adjacent country to 
the true faith, he broke the statue of Apollo, overthrew 
the altar, and built two oratories on the mountain, one 
dedicated to St. Martin, the other to St. John. Here St. 
Benedict also founded a monastery, and instituted the 
order of his name, which in time became so famous and 
extended all over Europe. It was here, too, that he com- 
posed his Regula Monachorum, which does not. how- 
ever, seem to have been confirmed till fifty-two years 
after his death, when Pope Gregory the Great gave his 
sanction to it. Authors are not agreed upon the place 
where St. Benedict died: some say at Monte Cassino; 
others affirm it to have been at Rome, whither he had 
been sent by Pope Boniface. Stevens, in the Continua- 
tion of Dugqdale’s Monasticon, places his death about the 
year 543, others in $47; the day, however, stands in the 
oulendar fixed to March 21. Gregory the Great, in the 
second Book of his Dialogues, has written a Life of St. 
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Benedict, and given a long detail of his supposed mir- 
aches. 

Benedict I., Porr, succeeded John III., 575; D. 578, 
aud was himself succeeded by Pelagius II. 

Benepicr I., succeeded Leo II., 684; D. 685, and was suc- 
ceeded by John V. 

Brnepict IIL, succeeded Leo IV., 855. During his pontifi- 
cate, the Saracens were ravaging Apulia and Campania. 
D. 558, and was succeeded by Nicholas I. 

Benepict IV., succeeded Jolin IX., about 900. He crowned 
Louis, son of Boson, emperor and king of Italy. D. 903, 
and was succeeded by Leo V. 

Benepict V., succeeded John XII. in 964, and was appointed 
by the Romans in opposition to Leo VIII. The Empe- 
ror Otho, supporter of Leo, appeared before Rome with 
an army, reduced the city by famine, and a new assem- 
bly of the clergy declared to be null the election of B. 
who was exiled. D. 905. 

Benepict VI., succeeded John XIII., 972. After the death 
of the Emperor Otho I., the Romans imprisoned B., who 
was strangled in the castle of St. Angelo, 974. We know 
nothing of Donus II., mentioned as the next pope, ex- 
cept that he b. aftera few months, and was succeeded by 

Bevepicr VII., of the family of Conti, elected 975. During 
his pontificate, the Emperor Otho II. came repeatedly 
to Rome, where he b., 984. B. died about the same time, 
and was succecded by John XIV. 

Benepict VIII., of the same family, succeeded Sergius IV., 
1012. In 1016, the Saracens from Sardinia having landed 
on the coust of Tuscany, B. attacked and defeated them 
Ife crowned the Emperor Henry IL, and his wite, in the 
church of St. Peter. D. 1024, and was succeeded by his 
brother, John XIX. 

BENEDIer arviative of the two preceding popes, succeed- 
ed John XIX., 1034. He was then very young, some say 
only ten years old. He was distinguished by his licen- 
tiousness and profligacy, and by the state of anarchy in 
which Rome was plunged during his pontificate. He 
was deposed in 1048, and D, in a convent, 1054, being 
succeeded by Leo IX. 

Benepict X., was elected by a faction after the death of 
Stephen IX., 1058; but the council of Siena nominated 
Nicholas II. B. did not submit till the following year, 
when Nicholas made his entrance into Rome. D. 1059. 

Benepict XI., a Dominican, succeeded Boniface VIII., 1303. 
Contemporary historians speak highly of his character 
and virtues. D. 1304, and was succeeded by Clement V. 

Benepict XII., Jacques FOURNIER, a native of France, suc- 
ceeded John XXII., 1334, the popes residing then at 
Avignon. His strictness in enforcing discipline among 
the monastic orders excited many enemies against him, 
who endeavored to cast aspersions upon his character. 
D. 1342, and was succeeded by Clement VI. 

Benepict XIII., Cardinal Orsini, succeeded Innocent XIII., 
1721, but it was with difficuity that he could be made 
to accept of the pontificate. Benedict lived with the 
greatest frugality, und has been called more a monk than 
a pope. His great fault was his implicit confidence in 
Cardinal Coscia, to whom he left the entire management 
of his government, and who much abused it. He died 
February, 1731. His works were published in 1728, in 
three volumes folio. He was succeeded by Clement XII. 

Benrpict XIV., was born at Bologna in 1675, of the noble 
family of Lambertini. In 1728 he received a cardinal’s 
hat; and in 1731 was nominated archbishop of Bologna. 
On the death of Clement XII. (1740), the cardinals were a 
long time deliberating on the choice of a successor. Lam- 
bertini, by way of quickening them, said,“ Why do you 
waste your time in discussions? If you wish for a saint, 
elect Gotti; a politician, choose Aldrovandus; a good 
companion, take me.” This sally pleased them so much, 
that thoy elected him at once. He reformed abuses, in- 
troduced good regulations, cultivated letters, encouraged 
men of learning, and was a patron of the fine arts. His 
tolerance is well known, and it exposed hiim to the cen- 
sure of the rigorists among the College of Cardinals. 
Without exhibiting anything like indifference to the doc- 
trines of the Church of which he was the head, he showed 
urbanity and friendliness towards all Christians, of what- 
eyer denomination, whether kings or ordinary travellers, 
who visited his capital. His correspondence with Fred- 
erick the Great, concerning the ecclesiastical affairs of 
the province of Silesia, which that sovereign had con- 
quered from Austria, wis carried on by him in the most 
conciliatory and liberal spirit. The Protestants of Ger- 
many revered B. With regard to France, he carefully 
avoided everything that could in the least encourage 
the fanatical party in that country in reviving the per- 
secution against the Protestants of Languedoc. Seeing 
France distracted by quarrels between the Jesuits and 
the Jansenists, the court and the parliament, the priests 
and the philosophers, and lamenting amidst all this the 
licentiousness of Louis XV. and his courtiers, and the 
weakness and incapacity of the ministers, he used to ex- 
claim that “ France ought indeed to be the best governed 
country in the world, for its government seemed to be 
left entirely to the care of Providence.” (Botta, Storia 
d@ Italia, lib. 46.) — B. was learned, not only in theology, 
but in history and literature, and had also a taste tor 
the fine arts. His works were published at Rome, in 12 
vols. 4to. D. 1758, and was succeeded by Clement XIII. 

Ben‘edict.Jutivs,an eminent musician and composer, B. 
at Stuttgart, in 1804. He at an early age showed so much 
musical talent, that, having commenced his studies under 
Hummel, at Weimar, he was introduced to the notice of 
Weber, who, though he had always retused to take pupils, 
wits induced to alter his resolution in B.'s favor. At the 
age of 19, he was, on Weber's recommendation, engaged 
to conduct the German operas at Vienna, and was after- 
wards employed in a similar capacity at the San Carlo 
aud the Fondo, at Naples. In 1527, his first dramatic 
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work, an opera in two acts, called Giacinta ed Ernesto, 
was produced ut the Fondo, but, being essentially of Ger- 
man style and color, it did not please the Neapolitan 
public; nor was he more successful with a grand opera 
afterwards performed at the San Carlo, In 1830, he re- 
turned to Stuttgart, where his opera J Portoghesi in Goa, 
which had been coldly received at Naples, found a more 
congenial audience. After a visit to Paris, and a second 
residence of several years at Naples, B. came to London, 
in 1835, chiefly at the instance of his triend Madame 
Malibran. In 1836, he undertook the direction of tk. 
Opera Buffa at the Lyceum. Here, his operetta Un An- 
no ed un Giorno, originally produced at Naples, was well 
received, and after this, B. turned his attention to the 
English musical stage. His first English opera, The 
Gipsy Warning, wa» produced in 1838 with remarkable 
success. The German version of this opera has been 
received with much favor at several of the principal 
theatres of his native country. His subsequent operas, 
The Brides of Venice, and The Crusaders, hada long run at 
Drury Lane. He has composed music for the pianoforte, 
of which instrument he is a great master, und, also, many 
orchestral and vocal pieces of considerable excellence. 
As a composer, B.'s reputation will rest on his English 
operas, which, in addition to their dramatic power and 
beauty, have the merit of being truly English in style 
and character. In 1850, he accompanied Jenny Lind as 
conductor and pianist to the U. States and Havana, and 
shared in her unexampled success in a series of 122 con- 
certs. After his return to England, he formed « choral 
society, “The Vocal Association,” and conducted the 
Italian operas at Drury Line, and Her Majesty's Theatre 
during the seasons of 185 and 1860, when he brought 
out an Italian version of Weber's Oberon, with recita- 
tives and additions chiefly from his master’s works, which 
was very favorably received. In 1862, his opera, The 
Lily of Killarney, was produced at Covent Garden, and 
has since been performed at several of the principal 
theatres in Germany. Of late years, B. bas produced 
two cantatas only, Richard Ceur de Lion, 1803; and St. 
Cecilia, 1866. Knighted by Queen Victoria, 1871. 

Bencal in Maryland, a village of Charles co., on 
the W. bank of Patuxent River, about 38 m. S. S. W. of 
Annapolis. 

Benedict, Ben’edick, n. A term employed to de- 
note a newly married man. (Derived from “ Benedick,” 
one of the characters in Shakspeare’s comedy of Much 
Ado about Nothing.) 

Benedic'ta, in Maine, a township in Aroostook co.; 
pop. abt. 380. e 

Benedictine, a. Belonging. or relating to, the monks 
of the order of St. Benedict, or Bennet. 

Benedie'tines, n. pl. (Ecel. Hist.) An order of monks 
in the Roman Catholic Church, founded by St. Benedict 
or Bennet, who introduced monachism into Western 
Europe, and erected his first monastery on the site of a 
temple of Apollo, on Monte Cassino, abt. 50 m. from 
Subiaco, in Italy, A. D. 529. The order spread rapidly in 
Europe. St. Benedict himself founded several monas- 
teries, and his example was followed by others. The 
monks took the vows of chastity, obedience, and pov- 
erty. By some authorities, the B. are said to bave been 
introduced into England by Augustine in 596, and by 
others the event is assigned to a later period, Dunstan 
(925-988) being considered the first English abbot of that 
order. Towards the end of the 8th century, they had 
become so numerous that Charlemagne caused inquiry 
to be made whether any other kind of monks existed 
than those of the order of St. Benedict. The austerity 
of their habits soon became relaxed, and Matthew Paris 
mentions a reformation that was attempted in 1238. 
Their merits in collecting, preserving, and multiplying 
copies of classical manuscripts must not be forgotten, 
and the order is every way distinguished for the numer- 
ous services rendered to literature. There were sev- 
eral branches of the B. living under the same rule, but 
observing a different discipline,— the chief teing the 
Cluniacs, established in 912, the Carthusians, founded in 
1080, and the Cistercrans or Brrnardines, founded in 
1098. The dress of the B. was black, and bence they 
have been called Black Monks or Friars, or the Black 
Monks of St. Benedict. According to an inquiry insti- 
tuted by Pope John XXI. (1316-1334), this order had at 
that time produced 20 emperors, 10 empresses, 47 kings, 
50 queens, 24 popes, 68 princes, 100 princesses, 200 car- 
dinals, 7,000 archbishops, 15,000 bishops, 15,000 abbots, 
and 4,000 saints, besides a host of other dignitaries both 
in church and state. There were nuns as well as monks 
of this order. For a notice of the learning of the B., see 
Maun, (Sr.) 

Benediction, (ben-e-dik’shon,) n. [Lat. benedictio— 
bene, well, and dico, dictum, to speak.) The act of in- 
voking the favor of God, prosperity, long life, and other 
blessings upon individuals. 

(Eccl. Hist.) The ceremony of blessing is of a very 
remote antiquity. We find in the Scriptures, that the 
patriarchs, before they died, solemnly bestowed their 
blessing on their sons. Isaac, giving by mistake to his 

«unger son Jacob the blessing which he intended for 
iis elder son Esan (Genesis xxvii.), is an interesting in- 
stance of this custom. In Numbers vi. 23-2, the words 
are sp-cified in which the high-priest was to bless the 
people of Isracl. Auron blessed the people, “ lifting his 
hand towards them.” (Leviticus ix.) Christ, after his 
resurrection, and before parting from his disciples at 
Bethany, “ lifted up his hands and blessed them.” (&. 
Luke xxiv. 50.) In the early Church, the bishop gave 
his blessing to the people with his hands extended to- 
wards them. In the Roman Catholic Church it is the 
custom for the bishop to lift up his right hand towards 
the people with the fingers extended, and with it to 
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describe the sign of the cross, in commemoration of the 
Redemption. The pricsts also give the benediction, but 
with some difference in the form and words, and they 
can only give it at mass, or while administering the sac- 
rament, orin other solemn ceremonies; but the bishop 
has the power of giving it anywhere or upon any occa- 
sion he may think fit. In the Roman Pontificale ure 
found the various forms of benediction. One of the 
most impressive instances of this ceremony is that of 
the Pope, in full pontificals, attended by the cardinals 
and prelates, giving his benediction “Urbi et Orbi” on 
Easter Sunday nfter mass, from the great gallery in 
the front of St. Peter's church, while the vast area be- 
neath is filled with kneeling spectators. The benedic- 
torium is the vase containing the holy water, which is 
placed at the entrance of Catholic churches for the use 
of the people, who dip their fingers into it and cross 
themselves as they go in and out. The water is blessed 
by the priest, and is mixed with salt. 

Benedic’tive, a. Giving a blessing. 

Benedic tory, a. Giving good wishes for one’s welfare. 

Benefac'tion, n. [Lat. bene/uctio — bene, well, and 

Jucio, factum, to make, to do.] The doing of a favor or 
good office ; act of conterring a benefit.— A benent con- 
ferred, especially a charitable donation. 

„One part of the benefactions was the expression of a grateful 
and generous mind.” — Atterbury. 

Benefac'tor, n. He who confers a benefaction ora 
benefit. 

“ Whoever makes Ill returns to his benefactor, must needs be a 
common enemy to mankind." — Swift. 

Benefac'tress, n. A female who confers a benefit. 

Beneiice, (ben'e-fis,) n. [Lat. beneficium.] A benefit, 

` advantage, or kindness conferred. Specifically, an ec- 
clesiastical living conferred by a patron, but which is in- 
ferior to that of a bishop; a church endowed with a 
revenue for the performance of divine service. 

“Much to himself he thought, but little spoke, 

And undepriv'd, his benefice forsook." — Dryden. 
Beneficed, ben“ st,) a. Possessed of a benefice or 

church preferment. 

Beneficence, (be-nf'i-sens,) n. | Lat. beneficentia—hene, 
well, rightly, and facio, to make, to do.] The practice 
of doing good; active goodness, kindness, or charity. 

„Love and charity extend our beneficence to the miseries of 
our brethren.’ — Rogers. 

Beneficent, a. Doing good; kind; bountiful; lib- 
eral; munificent; charitable. 

“ But Phoebus, thou, to man beneficent, 

Deligut'st in building cities." — Dryden. 
Beneficently, aiv. Ina beneficent manner. 
Beneficial, (ben-éfi'sii-a!,) a. Conferring benefits; 

ben advantageous; profitable; generally succeeded 
y to. 
Not any thing is made to be beneficial to him.""— Hooker. 


(Law.) B. interest, is the profit, benefit, or advantage 
resulting from a contract or the ownership of an estate, 
as distinct from the legal ownership or control. 

I adv. Advantageously ; profitably ; help- 
fully. 

Benefi'eialness, n. Usefulness; profit; helpfulness. 

Beneficiary, (ben-é-f'shi-a-ri,) n. One who holds a 
benefice. 

“In the first case. . . the beneficiary is obliged to serve the 
parish church in his own proper person."”—Ayliffe. 

A person who is benefited or assisted. 

“The Duke of Parma was tempted by no less promise, than to 
be made a feudatory, or beneficiary kiug of Eugland.”— Bacon. 
Beneficient, a. [Lat. benefaciens.] Doing good. 

-+ (0. or R.) 

Beneficium Na'turæ, [Lat., a benefit of nature.) 
(Med) A term used by the French pathologists for cases 
in which diseases have got well without medical treat- 
ment. With them, Benéfice de nature means also a spon- 
taneous diarrhcea, often acting favorably either in the 
prevention, or cure, of disease.—Dunglison. 

Ben’efit, n. [Fr. bienfait —bien, well, and fait, from 
Sire; Lat. benefactum — bene, well, and facio, to make, 
to do.] A deed; an act of kindness; a favor con- 
ferred. 

- “When noblo benefits, shall 

Not well dlapowed. shone ete 

That which is useful or beneficial; advantage; gain; 

profit; service. — A performance in a theatre, or other 
public place of amusement, for the behoof of some per- 
son or persons; as, it is his benefit to-night. 

. a. To do good to; to advantage; to do a service to. 

; “ He was so far from benefiting trade, that he did it a great in- 
Jary."—Arbuthnot. ý 

=v. 2. To gain advantage; to make improvement. 

“* Po tell you therefore what I have benefited herein." Ailton. 

Benefit of Clergy. Bee page 434. 

Bene’gro, v. a. To darken; to make dusky or black. 

ne- plaei'to, n. [It ut pleasure.] (u.) This com- 
pound word, noted on a piece of music, signifies that it 
may be played according to the will or taste of the per- 
former. 

Benetier, n. A vessel to contain holy water; a font. 
enevente, a sea-port town of Brazil. See page 434 

meven’to, (anc. Beneventum,) a city of S. Italy, 
cap. of a prov. of same name, between and near the con- 
fluence of the Calore and Sabato, 32 m. N.E. of Naples. 

© modern town is almost entirely constructed out of 
the ruins of theancient; and, in fact, hardly any Italian 
town can boast cf so many remains of antiquity as B. 
OF these, the most perfect is the Arch of Trajan, erected 
about 4. p. 114.— Near B., 1266, was fought the great 
battle between Charles of Anjou and his rival Manfred, 
in which the latter was killed, and his army totally de- 
During the reign of Napoleon I., B. was formed 
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into a principality conferred on M. de Talleyrand. In 
1815, it again reverted to the Pope. In 1560, it was an- 
nexed to the kingdom of Italy. Pp. 16,500. 

Benev’ola, in Maryland, a post-office of Washington co. 

Benevolence, n. [Lat. benevdentia—bene, well, and 
volo, to will or wish.) Good-will; the disposition to do 
good; kindness of heart; love to mankind; charitable- 
ness; benignity. 

*“ Grasp the whole worlds of reason, life, and sense, 
In one close system of benevolence.” — Pope. 

An act of kindness; good done; charity given. 

(Hist.) A voluntary gratuity first granted to the king 
of England, Edward IV., by his subjects. Under the 
subsequent monarchs, B. became anything but a volun- 
tary gift, and its illegal claim and collection was one of 
the prominently alleged causes of the rebellion of 1640. 

Benevolent, a. [Lat benerolens.| Having good will, 
ora disposition to do good; kind; affectionate; chari- 
table. 

Thou good old man, benevolent as wise. '— Pope. 

Benev’olently, adv. Ina kiud or benevolent man- 
ner; with good-will. 

Ben’ezet, Antony, an American philanthropist, B. at 
St. Quentin, 1713. Atan early age he removed with his 
family from France to Philadelphia, where they became 
members of the Society of Friends, This excellent man 
devoted his life to acts of charity. He published several 
valuable tracts in favor of the emancipation of the ne- 
groes, and of the civilizing and christianizing the In- 
dians, and also against the use of ardent spirits, on be- 
half of the Society of Friends, &c. Every step of his 
life was marked by a good action or a good thought. He 
used to say that “the highest act of charity in the world 
was to bear with the uxreasonableness of mankind.” He 
D. in 1784, and his funeral was attended by persons of 
all religious denominations. A fine eulogium was pro- 
nounced upon his remains by an American officer. “I 
would rather,” said he, “be Antony Benezet in that 
coffin, than George Washington with all his fame.”— B. 
was not a great man, in the worldly sense of the term, 
but he was a Goop man, and, as such, he ranks, in our per- 
sonal estimation, far above many celebrated persons of 
whom we write, but without approving their deeds. 


Ben’ezet, in /*nusyivania, a post-township of Elk co. 


Benford’s Store, in Pennsylvania, a township of 
Somerset co. 
Ben Franklin, in Teras, a P. O. of Lamar co. 
Bengal, in Michigan, u post-office of Clinton co, 
Bengal, (ben-gawl’,) a territory of Asia, in Hindostan, 
the most important and extensive of the 9 provinces 
of British India. Lt extends between Lat. 19° and 29° 
N., and Lon. 82° and 9.0 E., having N. Bootan, Nepaul, 
and the Indus; W. the latter river and the Sikh and 
Rajpoot territories; S. those of Berar, the Madras presi- 
dency, and the Bay of Bengal; and E Burmah. Total 
area, 193,090 sq. m. The N. W. provinces were separated 
from it in 1833, and Assam in 1874. It now comprises, 
lst, The basin of the Ganges, including Bengal Proper, 
and Behar; and 2d. The ill-watered country of Chota- 
Nagpore and Orissa, to the W. and S.W. The prov- 
ince is divided into 47 districts. — Desc. The surface of 
this vast territory has, in different parts, every variety 
of elevation and aspect. But by far the largest portion 
consists, notwithstanding, of immense plains, including 
the basins of the Gauges and Brahmapootra. Exclu- 
sive of the Himalaya and Garrows mountains, which 
bound it N. and E., it has no mountains of importance, 
with the exception of the Vindhyan range, 8. of the 
Ganges. No part of India is so well stocked with rivers. 
Among them are the great streams of the Ganges, with 
its many tributaries, the Jumna, Chumbul, Gogra, &c., 
and the Brahmapootra, in the E,, which, as well as the 
Ganges, fall, in proximity to each other, into the Bay 
of Bengal. Every variety of scenery is met with in this 
province. In the N. is a vast congeries of mountains, 
backed-by the Himalayas, and covered generally with a 
dense forest vegetation. The W. parts of Delhi trench 
on the Indian desert, and partake of its characteristics 
accordingly; while other parts are flat, fertile, and 
highly cultivated. The Doab is flat, grassy, and deficient 
in timber. The central prov. are generally level, well- 
wooded, and highly productive; while those towards the 
coast, as Orissa, &c, are low, swampy, and in many 
arts forin a dense jungle, The Burmese prov., further 
E., have dense forests and jungles, rice-plains, and a 
rocky coast.—Geol., dc. Granite, porphyry, gneiss, mica, 
hornblende, sandstone, limestone, and copper and iron 
ores abound in the N. Coal, in conjunction with iron, 
is found in many districts. In Behar, and other places, 
immense efflorescences of nitre and muriate of soda are 
found, and exported to a large extent. Salt isa govern- 
ment monopoly. Diamonds are obtained in Bundelcund, 
and silver and gold-dust in many of the rivers,—Clim. 
The upper prov. ure, on the whole, temperate; the lower, 
subject to great heat and burning winds. Mean annual 
temperature at Calcutta, 78° 3Y Fahr.—Veget. Prod., dc. 
Indigo is the principal staple, covering more than 1,000,- 
000 acres, and yielding a return of about $20,000,000, 
Teak, saul, sissoo, banyan, ebony, rattans, bambvos, are 
indigenous: oaks and pines abound in the hill forests ; 
and along the coasts of the Bay of Bengal flourish the 
cocoa, areca, and other palms. Rice is extensively 
cultivated, and is the staple article of food to the na- 
tives. Grain also forms alarge crop. Opium, a govern- 
ment monopoly, yields an annual export to China of 
$25,000,000 in value. Coffee, pepper, and tobacco are 
also largely exported.—Zvil. B. is the home of the“ man- 
eating” and other tigers, wild elephants, alligators, rhi- 
noceroses, leopards, wolves, bears, &c. A great variety 
of birds exist, as also fish in great profusion, and ser- 
pents both noxious and innocuous. Silk-worms are ex- 
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tensively cultured.—Jnhab. A great variety of races exist 
in B. Hindoos, Mabrattas, Mongols, Sikhs, Rajpoots, 


Fig. 340. — URDHABAHUS, or 0ODOOBAHOOS, 
(From Les Hindous,” by Solvyn.) 


Cooshes, all with, generally, different social usages and 
religious codes.— Religions. There are upwards of 60,000 
native Christians attending the Roman Catholic and the 
different Protestant churches. Buddhism is confined to 
the Burmese prov. The two prevailing creeds are the 
Mohammedan, and, chiefly, Brahmaism. The accom- 
panying figure may give an idea of the voluntary tor- 
tures encouraged by the Hindoo religion. It represents 
devotees of the Urdhabahus or Oodoobahoos sect, who 
extend one or both their arms above their heads till 
they remain of themselves thus elevated, and allow their 
nails to grow till they completely perforate the hand. — 
Finances. The revenue of the presidency is derived 
chiefly from three great sources, viz,, the lund-tax, cus- 
toms, and the monopoly of opium. The revenue de- 
rived from them is more than sufficient, even in the 
lowest years, to pay the interest of the public debt of 
India, which, at the end of 1866, nmounted to $461,558,- 
965.—Com. In 1866, the exports from Bengal (excluding 
Burmah) reached a total value of $100,982,406; the im- 
ports, $103,501,620.— Railways. There are three great lines 
of railroad in the presidency, viz., the East Indian, Eastern 
Bengal, and the Calcutta and South-Eastern, forming an 
amalgamated length open for traffic of 813 m. — Cities 
and Chief Towns. Calcutta (British capital of India); 
Delhi (the Mohammedan capital); Benares, Moorshed- 
abad, Behar, Patna, Agra, Allahubad, Lucknow, 
Lahore, &c. Pop. 63,724,840—History. See INDOSTAN ; 
Ix IA, &c. 


Bengal’, n. [Skr, bangga.) (Com.) A sort of thin, light 


stuff, made of silk and hair, for women’s apparel, origi- 

nally brought from Bengal. It is an imitation of striped 

muslin. 

of.) (anc, Gangeticus Sinus,) a portion 
of the Indian Ocean, from Cape Negrais on the E., to the 
delta of the Godavery on the W, and extending from 
thence to Farther India, The Ganges, Brahmupootra, 
and the Godavery disembogue themselves into it. Lat. 
between 16° 30’ and 25° N. The Sea of Bengal ex- 
tends to Lat. 8° N., between the islands of Junkseylon 
and Ceylon. 

Bengalee’,n. An inhabitant of Bengal. 

B. Language. The B., spoken by a pop. of more than 20 
millions, spread over a territory of about 100,000 sq. m., 
is, like the numerous vernacular dialects spoken in N, 
India, apparently descended from the ancient classical 
language of the country, the Sanskrit, Its alphabet com- 
prises 14 vowels and diphthongs, and 33 consonants. The 

ound-work of the B. language is altogether Sanskrit, 
Fase as thay of the Italian or Spanish is Latin, with a 
comparatively small addition of words which cannot be 
traced to that source. But the refined system of gram- 
matical inflexions, which constitute so prominent a char- 
acteristic of the Sanskrit language. in B. almost 
entirely disappeared; and the want of terminations, 
marking the cases and numbers of the noun, or the per- 
sons and tenses of the verb, is supplied by particles and 
other auxiliary words, often rather clumsily suljoined 
(hardly ever prefixed) to the mutilated stems of Sun- 
skrit words. 

Bengalese’, n. pl. The natives of Bengal. 

vlating. or pertaining to Bengal, or its people. 

Bengal’-light, n. (Pyrotechny.) A species of fire- 
work, composed of a mixture of one part of tersulphide 
of antimony, two parts of sulphur, and six of nitrate 
of potash. The materials ure finely pulverized and 
thoroughly mixed. When ignited, the compound throws 
out a remarkably brilliant and penetrating light. It is 
used in cases of shipwreck, and illuminates the air for 
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a large space around. As the mixture contains anti- 
mony, the fumes are poisonous; consequently, this light 
cannot be used with safety e t in the open air; it is, 
however, much used in pyrotechny. 

Bengal -stri „ n. (Com.) Ginghams; a cotton 
fabric woven witb colored stripes. 

Benga’zy, (anc. Hesperidesand ͤ Berenice, a small marit 
town of N. Africa, district Barca, reg. Tripoli, on the 
E. coast of the Gulf of Sidra; Lat. 32 7’ 30” N.; Lon. 
20° X E. It is finely situated on the margin of an ex- 
tensive and very fertile plain, tut is miserably built. 
and filthy in the extreme. It is believed that B. occu- 
pies the site of the anc, Berenice, which had the gar- 
duns of the Hesperides in its vicinity. Prp. 2,500, 

Ben’gel, Jowann ALBRECHT, a German theologian and 
philologist, B. 1657. He studied ut Stuttgart, and Tü- 

ingen, and became pastor and h of a school at Den- 
kendorf. He especially applied himself to the critical 
study of the Greek Testament, of which he published 
an ed. in 1723. Among his other works are Apparatus 

Criticus Novi Testamenti, a work of great value for its 

suggestive condensed comments, Which first sppeared in 

1742, and has been several times reprinted, Kc. An 

attempt has been made tu adapt B.'s Gnomen“ to Eng- 

lish readers of the present day, in the Critical English 

Testament, by Blackley and Hawes, published in 1566. 


River on the N., the Cumene River on the E., the monn- 
tains behind Cape Negro on the S., and the shore from 
that cape to the mouth of the Coanza on the W. Ac- 
cording to this ontline, it extends from 9° to 16° S. Lat., 
and from 12° to 17° E. Lon. — B. appears to be mountain- 
ons throughout its whole extent. The rivers are numer- 
ous and important, and as the direction of the mountains 
is from N.E. to S.W., the chief of them run in a N.W 
course to the Atlantic. This is the case with the large 
river, without a name, which falls into the ocean at 
Cape Negro, and with the Cobal, Coporao. Catumbela, 
and Cuvo. Nowhere in Africa is vegetation more abun- 
dant or more varied: nowhere are lious, tigers, elephants, 
rhinoceroses, hippepotami, and other large animals, 
more numerous, The coast is excessively unhealthy ; 
but the interior is salubrious, and apparently well fitted 
for cultivation of all kinds — every degree of tempera- 
ture being experienced at different elevations. Battel, 
who resided in different parts of the interior for a con- 
siderable time, never, amongst all his miseries, com- 
plains of the climate. — B. is inhabited by independent 
tribes, whose habits and manners do not differ from 
those of other negroes—with the exception of one, the 
Gag is, or Gigas, a wandering herd of robbers, who ap- 
pear to approximate more closely to perfect barbarism 
than any other, even of the African race. — The Portu- 
guese have long had settlements in B., but their power 
does not seem to extend far beyond their forts. — The 
native cap., B. Velu (Old B.), on the coast, Lat. 10° 4’ 
8., Lon. 15° 4’ E., has a convenient harbor, called Hen's 
Bay. — &. Felipe de B, the Portugnese cup., once nearly 
destroyed by an invasion of elephants, is in Lat. 129 12’ 
B., Lon. 15° E.; pop. abt. 3,000. A military hospital 
was built there in 186%. 

Ben-Ha dad, the name of three kings of Damascene 
Syria, who successively made war upon the kings of Is- 
rael. The lust, son of Hazael, was thrice deteated by 
king Jehoash (2 Kings xiii.) 

Benha‘den, in Florida, a post-office of Wakulla co. 

Ben ham's Store, in /ndiana, a P. O. of Ripley co. 

Ben-heyl, n. (Mining.) A term used among the 
miners in Cornwall, England, to denotea rich lode of tin. 

Be’'ni, is the status constructus of the plural of the Ara- 
bic word Ebn or Ibu, “ason.” It occurs in Eastern 

graphy as a component part of many names of fi 
ies or tribes, as Beni Tmin, “the sons of Temin,” 1. e. 
the tribe of Temim, or the Temimides; Bent Omayyth, 
“the sons of Omayyah,” 1. c. the family known in his- 
tory under the current name of the Ommiades; Tiah 
Beni Israel,“ the desert of the sons of Israel,” the name 
21 a dreary wilderness towards the north of Mount 
inai. 

Be’ni, a river of Bolivia, formed by the junction of all 
the streams that rush down from the Eastern Andes be- 
tween 14% nnd 18° 8. Lat. Flowing through the pro- 
vince of Moxos, it joins the Mamore to form the Madeira. 

Benic Acid, (hem ) A fatty acid, fusing at 125°, found 
in certain kinds of oil of ben. Form. Col, 

Benicar lo, a maritime town of Spain, in Vulencia, on 
the Mediterranean, 25 m. S. of Tortosa. The surround- 
ing territory produces large quantities of a dark-red 
colored wine, of considerable strength and flavor; pop. 


7,366. 

Benicia, (ben-ish'yah,) in California, a large city and 
former cap. of the State, in Solano co, au the N. side of the 
Strait of Carquinez, connecting San Pablo and Suinen 


bays. The capitol, built in 1853, for the meeting of the 
State legislature, is a fine brick edifice, standing on a 
slope half a mile from the water-front of the city. Here 
are situated the extensive depot, machine shops, and 
foundries of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company. It is 
also the government depot for the const, including ex- 
tensive barracks, &c. Considerable quantities of arms 
and ammunition are stored and raparen here. Around 
the city are several quarries of hydranlic cement of the 
best quility, which is extensively manufactured; ships 
of the largest size may enter the harbor close to the city. 
Bis noted for its many schools, colleges, and academies. 


Pop. 1,656. 


Ben‘icke, n A kind of military fete among the Turks, | 


somewhat resembling a joust or tournament, but to the 
exclusion of ladies. — Ogilvie. 
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Benight’, v. a. [be and night.) To involve in night or 
darkness; to darken; to eushroud with the shades of 
night. 

8 A storm begins, the raging waves run high, 

The clouds look heavy, aud benight the sky.” — Garth, 

—To overtake with night; to surprise with the coming on 
of night. 

“Being benighted, the sight of a candle... 
young shepherd's home.” — Sidney. 

—To overwhelm in darkness, gloom, or ignorance; to keep 
from moral or intellectual light. 

Benign, (¢-nin’,) u. [Fr. benin, bénigne; from Lat. be- 
niguus — bene, well, and genus, kind; from bonus, good.) 
Ot a good kind or nature; kind; friendly; affectionate; 
generous; favorable. 

We owe more to Heav'n, than to the sword, 
The wish'd return of so benign a lord.” — Waller. 

—Exhibiting graciousness, kindness, favor. 

“What Heaven bestows upon the earth in kind influences and 
benign aspects.” — South, 

( Med.) Applied to diseases of a mild character; as, a 
benign fever. — Also to medicines whose action is not 
violent. — Dunglison, 

Benig’nant, a. Kind; gracious; favorable; benign. 

Banig nantly, udv. In a benignant manner; gra- 
ciously. 

Benig’nity, n. [Fr. bénignité; from Lat. benignitas 
Seo BENIGN.] Quality of being benign, or benignant; 
goodness of heart or disposition; kindness of nature; 
graciousness; actual goodness; beneficence, 

“The king was desirous to establish peace rather by benignity 
„than blood." — Sir J, Hayward. 

—Wholesome quality; sulubrity; geniality to vital nature. 
By reason of the benignity of the serum. — Wiseman. 
Benignly, (bé-nin’li,) adv. Favorably; kindly; gra- 

civusly. 
If less splendor wait on thine, 
Yet they so benignly shine.” — Waller, 

Benin, (ben'in,) a conntry of Africa, near the E. ex- 
tremity of the Gulf of Guinea, between 4% and 9° N. Lat, 
and 4° and 8° E. Lon. It has S. the Gulf; W. Da- 
homey; N.W. Yariba; and N.E. and E., the lower Ni- 
ger. the coast, the country is level, but it rises grad- 
ually, till, in the central parts, the continuation of the 
Kong Mountains attains an elevation of 2,500 ft. It is 
well watered, for the continuation of the Niger com- 
prises more than 140 m., that is, more than 7-l0ths of 
the whole sea-board. The W. branch of this delta is the 
stream which has always been called the river of B.; 
the one farther E. is the main limb, formerly called the 
Nun, but demonstrated by Lander to be the Niger. 
The productions, climate, animals, and habits and cus- 
toms of the people are similar to those of ASHANTEE, q. 
v. Since the abolition of slavery in civilized countries, 
B. has lost its principal trade. Slaves are now sold 
only to native masters. B. exports salt, palm-oil, and 
bluo coral. The country is well peopled. Without speak- 
ing of the cap. BENIN, q. v., the town of Warre has 5,000 
inhabitants. 

Besin, the capital of the above country, Lat, 6° 15’ N., Lon. 
50 53’ E, on the right bank, and 110 m. from the mouth, 
of a large stream hitherto called the River of B., but 
now known to be one of the numerous mouths of the 
Niger. There isan almost continual market for indige- 
nous products and European wares. Pop. about 16,000. 
Gatto, or Agutton, is the port of Benin; it lies about 40 
m. down the river, is accessible to craft of 60 tons, and is 
said to be larger and more populous than Æ. itself. 

BENIN, (BIIT or.) The name given to the coast of B. It 
has no ports, except at the entrance of unnavigable riv- 
ers, and scarcely there, if the vessels be of large burden, 

Besix, (River or,) called also the Formosa, falls into the 
Gulf of Guinea, in Lat. 5° 40’ N., Lon. 5° E. It is a del- 
toid branch of the Niger, commencing at Kirree, about 
100 m. above Benin, and its whole course, inclusive ot 
windings, may be stated at about 210 m. 

Ben ‘ison, n. A benediction; a blessing. (n.) 

Benisuelff, (ben’e-swe/,) n pretty and well-built town 
of Egypt, cap. of a prov. of same name, on the Nile, 64 
m. 8. of Cairo, It hus a line of railway tu Cairo. Pop. 
about 7,000, 

Benitier’, n. [Fr.] See Hory-Water Por. 

Ben Jamin, the youngest son of Jacob and Rachel, 
(Gen, xxxv. 16-18.) Rachel died immediately after he 
was born, and with her last breath named him Benmi, 
the “son of my sorrow;” but Jacob called him B., “son 
of my right hand.“ He was a great comfort to his 
father, who saw in him the image of the beloved wife he 
had buried, and of Joseph, whose loss he also mourned. 
He could hardly be persuaded to let him go with his 
brethren to Egypt. The tribe of B., small at first, was 
almost exterminated in the days of the Judges, but 
afterwards it greatly increased. On the revolt of the 10 
tribes, B. adhered to the camp of Judah; and the two 
tribes ever afterwards closely united. King Saul and 
Saul of Tarsus were both Benjamites, 

Ben Jamin, n. [A corruption of Benzorx, q. v.] (Bot.) 
A name sometimes given to the Styraz benzoin.— See 
STYRAX. 

(em.) See BENZOIN. 

Benjamin of Tudela, one of the earliest travel- 
lers of the Middle Ages, who visited the central regions 
of Asia; he was author of a Hebrew work of travels, 
which, thongh interesting and romantic, is remarkable 
chiefly for its misrepresentations. The last translation 
into English is by Asher, London, 1841. — B. was born in 
Navarre,Spain. D 1173. 

Ben juminville. in [linois, a P. O. of McLean co. 

Ben jamite, „. One of the tribe of Benjamin. 

Ben Kit, u. Acovered wooden vessel.— A provincialism 

in use in some parts of England. — Wright, 
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Ben-Law’ers, a mountain of Scotland, in Perthshire. 
adjoining Loch Tay, about 3,948 feet in height, and pre- 
senting an average of 100 feet above all the mountains 
of the district. 

Ben- Led ‘i, a mountain of Scotland, in Perthshire, about 
3,000 feet high. 

Ben-Lom ond, a mountain of Scotland, in Stirling- 
shire, the key of the Western Highlands, and standing 
grand and majestic as the sentinel of Loch Lomond, of 
which it forms the southern boundary. It is distin- 
guished from other mountains of any altitude in Scot- 
land, in being covered with vegetation to its top, which 
is 3197 feet from the level of the sea. 

Ben-Macdhui, (ben-mak-dd0'é.) in Scotland, is the 
highest summit of the Cairngorm Mountains, which run 
between Aberdeen, Banff, and Inverness, and overhangs 
the southern side of Loch Aven, over which it towers 
4,305 feet. 

Benmore’ Head, in Ireland. See FAIRHEAD. 

Benne, n. (Bol.) See SESAMUM. 

Benneck’enstein, or Ben kenstein, a town 
of Prussia, prov. of Saxony, reg. Erfurt, on the Rapbode, 
at the foot of the Hurtz, in an enclave situated in the 
duchy of Brunswick, 13 m. N.N. W. of Nordhausen. 
Manf. Tron, nails, baskets. Pop. 4,645. 

Ben'ner, in Pennsylvania, a township of Centre co.; 
pop. 1,362. 

Ben’nersville, in Pennsylrania, a village of Centre 
co, situated in Half-Moon Valley, 12 m. S. W. of Belle- 
fonte, and 98 m. N.W. of Harrisburg. 

Ben'net, n. [Fr. benoùe; Ger. benedictenkraut.] ( Bot.) 
An old nameof the Arens. See GEUN. 

Ben net“ Corners, in N. T. à P. O of Madison co, 

Ben net’s Creek, in Md., in Frederick co,, flows W. 
into the Monucacy River. 

Bennett Island, in Arctic Circle, discovered by the 
“Bennett Expedition” of the N. F. Herald, under De 
Long, in 1881, lut. 70° 41“ N., long. 1539 E. 

Ben’‘nett, James GORDON, óne of the most celebrated 
journalists in the U. States. B. at New Mill, Keith, in 
Scotland, about 1500. He was educated for the priest- 
hood at a Roman Catholic seminary at Aberdeen, but 
did not follow vut the intention of his parents. In 
April, 1819, during a period of grent commercial depres- 
sion, he left his native land for America, where he ut- 
tempted to earn his living asa teacher, but with very 
indifferent success. In 1522 he obtained a situation on 
a Charleston newspaper, which he did not hold long, and 
repaired to New York, where he became an active mem- 
ber of the Fourth Estate. The first number of the New 
York Heraid, of which he was the founder, appeared 
May 5, 1835. This speculation proved most successful, 
and Mr. B. amassed a very large fortune. He was in- 
contestably a man of great abilities, penetration, and 
judgment. D. June 1, 1872. 

Bennett, Jons Hucnes, an English physician and 
author, B.at London, 1812. He received his degree at 
the University of Edinburgh, in 1837, and soon after 
founded in Paris the “Parisian Medical Society,” ef 
which he was the first president; and afterwards spent 
two years in Heidelberg. On returning to Edinburgh, 
in 1541, he published a work on Qod-liver Oil, &c. In 
1843 he was appointed Pathologist to the Royal Infir- 
mary, and commenced a long series of investigations in 
histology, morbid anatomy, and clinical medicine, which 
appeared in various medical journals, and in separate 
works. In 1848, Dr. B. was appointed Professor at the 
Institute of Medicine of the Edinburgh University. In 
1856 he published a work on Clinical Medicine, which 
hag reached three editions in our country. Dr. B. is 
a member of many medical societies of Europe and 
America. In addition to the works already mentioned, 
he has written, On Jnflammuticn of the Nervous Centres ; 
Treatise on Inflammation ; Cancerous and Cunceroid 
Growths; Principles and Practice of Medicine; On the 
Pathology and Treatment of Pulmmary Qmsumption ; 
Lectures on Molecular Physiology; Puthdugyand Thera- 
peutics, &c. 

Ben'nett. WII Cox, a popular English poet, B. 1820. 
His best known works are, Poems (1550); War Songs 
(1855); Queen Elranor's Vengeance, dr. (1859); Our 
Glory Roll, National Poems (1866). A collective edition 
of his poems appeared in 1862. 

Ben'nett, 518 WiLLIAM STERNDALE, one of the English 
musical composers who have gained a European reputa- 
tion; B. Islo. He early formed a triendship with Men- 
delssohn, and accompanied him, in 1836, to Leipzig, 
where several of his works (as the overtures to the 
Nes. und the Wod Nymph) were pertormed. His 
overtures, concertos, sonatas, cantatas, Ec. bear the high 
est distinction. In 1846, B. was appointed Professor of 
Music at Cambridge. At the opening of the London 
International Exhibition, 1862, B. was invited, in con- 
junction with Auber, Meyerbeer, and Verdi, (each repre- 
senting his own country,) to compose a piece, when he 
set music to Tennyson's ode, Uplift a Thousand Voices, 
written for the occasion. Knighted, 1871. D. 1875. 

Bennett's Bayou, in Ark.,a v. of Fulton co. 

Bennettsbargh, in New k, a P. O. of Schuyler ca, 

Bennett's Corners, in Ohio, a P. O. of Medina co. 

Bennett's Creek, in \rw Jr, n P. O. of Steuben co. 

Bennett's Creek, in North Curolinu, flows from the 
N. into the Chowan River at the 8. part of Gates co. 

| Bennett's Mills, in New Jersey, a P. O. of Ocean co. 

Bennett's River, in Ar! ansas, a P. O. of Fulton co. 

Bennett's Station, in Alabama, a P. O. of Sumter co. 

Bennett's Switch, in N. Car, A P.O. of Anson co. 

Bennetistown, in Kentucky, a P. O. of Christian co. 

Ben’nettsville, in South Carolina, a host. village of 

Marlborough district, abt. 8 m. E. of Great Pedee River, 

and 100 E. N. E. of Columbia. 
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Ben’nettsville, in New York, a P. O. of Chenango co. 

Bennett’s Vineyard, in North Carolina, u P. O. ot 
Richmond co. 

Ben- Nev'is, in Scotland, a mountain of Inverness- 
shire, rising abruptly from the plain near Loch Eil to a 
height of 4.368 feet, and probably the highest clevation 
in Great Britain. 

Ben’‘ningsen, or BEN’NIGSEN, LEVIN ACGUST, BARON, 
an eminent Russian general, n. in Hanover, 1745. He 
entered the service of Catherine II, and distinguished 
himself by great gallantry, in the war against Poland. 
He was commander-in-chief at the battle of Eylau. In 
1813 he led a Russian army into Saxony, took part in 
the battle of Leipzig, and beleaguered Hamburg. D.1826. 

Bennington, the name of several parishes in Eug- 
land, none of them with a pop. above 1,200. 

Ben nington, in Illing, a township of Marshall co.; 
pep. about 800. 

Bennington, in Indiana, a post-village of Switzer- 
land co., 8 m. N.W. of the Ohio River at Vevay. 

Ben‘nington, in Dwa, a post-village of Marion co, 
on the Des Moines River, about 25 m. S. E. of Fort Des 
Moines. 

Ben'nington, in Kansas, a P. O. of Ottawa co. 

Bennington, in Michigan, a post-township of Shia- 
wassee co., about 80 m. N.W. of Detroit. 

Bennington, in New Hampshire, a post-township of 
Hillsborough co. 

Ben’nington, in New York, a post-township of 
Wyoming co., 25 m. S.E. of Buffalo, drained by Cayuga 

Creek. 

Ben‘nington, in Ohio, a township of Licking co.; 
pop. 907. 

—A post-township of Morrow co., abt. 30 m. N. N. E. of 
Columbus, 

—A village in Putnam co., abt. 10 m. W.S.W. of Sandusky 
city 

Ben‘nington, in Pennsylvania, a village of Blair co. 

Ben'nington, in Vermont, a S. W. county; area about 
700 . m. Itis watered by the Battenkill, Hoosick, and 
Deerfield rivers. B. is generally mountainous, and most 
of its soil is unfit for cultivation. There are rich 
quarries of marble, and beds of yellow ochre and iron 
ore. County-seat, Bennington Ceutre. 1%. 21,325. 

—A post-township of the above co., 117 m. S. by W. of 
Montpelier; containing B. Centre, the county-seat, and B. 
Village. Here, Aug. 16, 1777, the English, under Cols. 
Baum and Breyman, were defeated by the national troops 
under Gen. Stark and Col. Warner. 

Bennington Centre, in Vermont, a post- village of 
B. c., in B. township, 117 m. S. by W. of Montpelier; 
pop. about 530. 

Ben’nington Furnace, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. 
of Blair co. 

Ben'nington Village, in Vermont, a manufactur- 
ing village of B. township, B. co. There are several 
factories, foundries, tanneries, &c. Pop. about 3,000. 

Benoit, the French name for BENEDICT, q. v. 

Beno'na, in Michigan, a twp. of Oceana co.; pop. 637. 

Ben own, a town of Soudan, Central Africa, forming 
a caravan station between Timbuctooand Senegal; Lat. 
150 5’ N.; Lon. 9° W. 

Bensa’'lem, in Pennsylvania, a township of Bucks co.; 
pop. 2.353. 

Benserade, Isaac DE, (Bow e a French poet, B, 
1612, and patronized by Richelieu, Mazarin, and Louis 
XIV. His madrigals, sonnets, and songs, as well as his 
wit and conversational powers, rendered him a great 
favoriteatcourt. He was called, by way of pre-eminence, 
le poéte dela cour. D. 1691. 

Ben'shee, n. See BANSHEE. 

Bensheim, a town of the grand-duchy of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, 15 m. S. of Darmstadt; pop. 4,061. 

Benson, in Kentucky, a twp. of Franklin co. 

Benson, in New York, a post-village of Hamilton co., 
abt. 50 m. N.N.W. of Albany. 

Benson. in Vermont, a post-township of Rutland co., 
60 m. S.W. of Montpelier. 

Benson Centre, in New York, a post-office of Ham- 
ilton co. 

Benson Grove, in bwa, a township of Winnebago 


co. 
Ronson Landing, in Vermont, a post-office of Rut- 
land co. 
Ben's Run, in West Virginia, a P. O. of Tyler co. 
Bent, imp. and pp. from BEND, q. v. 
—p. a. Bended; inflected: inclined; prone to, or having 
a fixed propensity towards; determined. 
—n. State of being bended or curved ; flexure or flexion. 
Strike gently, and hold your rod at a bent a little. — Walton. 
—Declivity; descent; as, the bent of a hill. (n.) 
Beneath the low ring brow, and on a bent, 
The temple stood of Mars omnipotent.” — Dryden. 
I leaning or bias of mind; inclination. 
“They fool me to the top of my bent.” — Shaka, 
—Tendency; determination; fixed purpose. 
Let we saw them forced to give way to the bent and current 
humor of the people. — Sir W. Temple. 
Close application. (R.) 
Let there be propensity and bent of will to religlon.“— South. 
Bent, ag ass, n. [From bind, as O. Ger. bant, 
that which binds, from bintan, to bind; Sansk. bandh.) 
(Bol.) The common name of the genus AGROSTIS, J. v. 
—A stalk of course grass. — In the pl., Bents, it is applied 
to the withered stalks standing on a pasture after the 
seeds huve dropped. 
Bent Branch, in Kentucky, a post-office of Pike co. 
Bent Creek, in Virginia, a post-village of Appo- 
mattox co., on James River, at the mouth of Bent Creek, 
112 m. W. of Richmond. 
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Ben’thama, Jeremy, B. 1748, a distinguished English 
jurist and political writer. He was the father of that 
class of political economists styled “ Utiliturians,” whose 
doctrine it is to view everything according as it is af- 
fected by the principle of “the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number.” His published works are nume- 
rous, and those which remain in MSS., or unpublished, 
though printed, more so. But a very difficult and pro- 
lix style has rendered him rather the instructor of writ- 
ers than of the reading public in general; and his 
works, which have been translated into many linguages, 
are better known and appreciated on the Coutinent of 
Europe than in his own country. He was a man of 
primitive manners, unblemished character, and genl- 
ously alive to what he considered the interest of the 
people at large. His best knuwn works are, Introduc- 
tion to the Principles of Murals and Legislation ; Theory 
of Rewards and Punishments; Punopticon, which treats 
of prison discipline; Rationale of Judicial Evidence 
D. in London, 1532, leaving his body to be dissected for 
the benefit of science. 

Bentha’mia,n. (B.) A genus of plants, ord. Corna- 
cee, They are Asiatic trees or shrubs, and their fruit is 
formed of many small drupes grown together, The B. 
JSrug:fera, a native of Nepaul, is a small tree, with lan- 
cevlate leaves, and a reddish fruit resembling the mul- 
berry, but larger, and edible. The thowers are fragrant 

Ben'tinck, Wit, lst Earl of Portland, a distin- 
guished statesman, and the favorite of William III, 
B. in Holland, 1648. At an early age he became page to 
the Prince of Orange, served him with the utmost de- 
votion throughout his life, and attended him aflection- 
ately on his death-bed. He negotiated with Charles II. 
the marriage of the Princess Mary to the Prince of 
Orange; took the leading part in the preparations for the 
descent of his master on England in 1658, and accum- 
panied him thither. He was made privy councillor und 
a member of the House of Peers, as Earl of Portland. 
He served in the wars preceding the peace of Ryswick, 
and negotiated this peace. Sent ambassador to France 
in 1698, he took a prominent part in the secret treaties 
for the partition of the Spanish monarchy; and was, in 
consequence, impeached of high-treason by the House 
of Commons, but was acquitted. D. 1709. 

Ben'tinck, Wiiiiam Henny Cavenpisu, 3d Duke of 
Ivrtlunil, B. 1738, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland in 1782. 
and Chancellor of the University of Oxford in 1792; 
soon alter joined Mr. Pitts party. He held the office of 
Home Secretary of State from 1794 to 1501, succeeded 
Lord Granville as First Lord of the ‘Treasury in 1507, 
and D. 1809. 

Ben'tinck, Lord George, second son of the 4th Duke 
of Portland, B. 1802. In 1826 he became private secre- 
tary to his uncle George Canning, who was then Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs. In 1827 he was returned to 
the House of Commons for the borough of King’s Lynn, 
for which he sat till the close of his life. His dislike of 
Sir Robert Peel was decided and undisguised ; but his 
hostility was principally shown in his opposition to the 
doctrines and policy of free trade. D. 1548. His politi- 
cal biography was published by Mr. Disraeli. 

Ben'tinck, Loup WILLIIAX CHARLES Cavenpisi, 2d son 
of the 3d Duke of Portland, B. 1774. He became gover- 
nor of Madras in 1803. Here the singularity of his re- 
forms in reference to the beards and turbans of the Se- 
pys led, in 1806, to the mutiny of Vellore, which caused 
hiin to be recalled. In 1827, he was appointed to the 
governor-generalship of India. He effected the aboli- 
tion of the Sutter, or the practice of widow-burning, 
which, in 1829, was declared illegal. In 1835 his health 
began to fail, when he resigned his office, and left Cal- 
cutta, D. at Paris, 1839. 

Bent/ing-time, n. The time when pigeons feed on 
bents, before peas are ripe. — Johnson. 

“Rare benting-times, and moulting mouths may come, 
When, lagging late, they cannot reach their home. Dryden. 

Bentivoglio, (len'ti-vole'yo,) Guivo, a celebrated Ital- 
jan cardinal, and papal legate at the court of France; 
B. 1579. Among other works, he wrote A History of 
the Civil Warsof Flanders; Memoirs, &c. B. was one 
of the seven cardinals, who as Inquisitors-General signed 
the condemnation of Galileo. He had been a disciple of 
the great philosopher. D. 1644. 

Bentivoglio, in Virginia, a P. O. of Albemarle co. 

Bentley. RICHARD, D.D., an eminent English divine and 
philologist, B. 1662. He studied at Cambridge, took or- 
ders, and was appointed first Boyle lecturer at that uni- 
versity. He early became distinguished for his classical 
learning, and, in 1643, was named librarian to William 
III. Soon afterwards broke out his quarrel with the 
philosopher Boyle, the main result of which was B.'s 
famous Dissertations on the Epistles of Phalaris. In 
1700, he was appointed Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and soon after, Archdeacon of Ely. Working 
hard as a scholar, and effecting improvements in his col- 
lege, he nevertheless, by his arrogance, selfishness, and 
offensive measures, involved himself in miserable quar- 
rels and litigation with the college seniors: and after 
obtaining the Regins Professorship of Divinity, he was 
degraded and deprived by the senate. This sentence, 
after years of litigation, was annulled. His writings are 
very numerous, but we can only name his editions of 
Horace, Homer, and Terence, and his Remarks on the 

Discourse of Freethinking. D. 1742. 

Bentley, RoserrT, r.L.s., an eminent English botanist, 

B. 1821. He is Dean of the Medical Faculty; Professor 

of Botany in King’s College, London; Professor of Ma- 

teria Medica and Botany in the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britain; Professor of Botany in the London 

Institute, and Lecturer on Botany to the London and 

Middlesex Hospitals. In 1865-6, B. was President of the 
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“British Pharmaceutical Congress.” Among his works 
are, A Manual of botany, uud he also, in concert with 
Dr. Furre and Mr. Warrington, edited Pereira’s Manual 
of Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 

Bent'ley’s Springs, in Marylund, a post-office of 
Baltimore co. 

Bent ley Station, in ///inois, a P.O. of Hancock co. 

Bent“ley ville, in Pennsylvuma, a post-village of 
Washington co, 

Bentley ville, in Virginia, a village of Halifax co., 
on Staunton River, 115 wm. S.W. of Richmond. 

Bent'ly Creek, in Pennsylvama, a post-office of 
Bradturd co. 

Benton, THomas Hart, an American author and states- 
man, B. in Orange co., N. Carolina, in 1782. He first 
engaged in the study of the law, and, in 1811, com- 
menced practice in Nashville, Tenn. He afterwards 
removed to Missouri, where, iu 1820, he was elected one 
of her first U. States senators. For a period of 30 years 
he took a leading part in the discussion of the great 
questions which came before the Senate, and was espe- 
cially prominent in the debates on the U. States Bank, 
and the sub-treasury, which latter cause he warmly sup- 
ported. His timorous opinions on the slavery question, 
and his general political independence of thinking, lost 
him his election in 1551. In Idi, he was again deteated. 
In 1853, B. published the Ist vol. of his autobiographical 
work, Thirty ears’ View; or a History of the Work- 
ing of the American Government for Thirty Years. 
While the 2d vol. was in progress, B.'s house at Wash- 
ington was destroyed Ly fire, by which calamity his 
library and manuscripts perished. In 1850. B. was re- 
turned by Missouri to the House of Representatives, 
He there distinguirhed himself by his speeches in oppo- 
sition to the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, as a violation of the 
Missouri compromise, and his services were appreciated 
by the country, but he was again thrown out in the 
next election of members for Congress. His vigorous 
canvass of the State, as Democratic candidate for the 
governorship, in 1856, will be long remembered. He 
was, however, defeated, and supported Mr. Buchanan for 
President in opposition to Col. Fremont, his own son-in- 
law. His advocacy of the Pacific Railroad and other 
undertakings connects his name with scientific progress, 
He p. at Washington, April 10, 1858, 

Ben’ton, in Alulama, the ſormer name of the co. Cav 
HOUN, 9. v. 

—A post village of Lowndes co., on the Alabama River, 
about 35 m. W. of Montgomery, 

Benton, in Ariansus, a post-village, capital of Saline 
co. 25 m. S.W. of Little Rock, and 2 N.E. of Saline 

iver. 

Ben ton, in California, a P. O. of Mono co. 

Benton, in Fluoride, a W. county, bordering on the 
Gulf of Mexico, Area, about 20.0 sq. m. The Withla- 
coochee River waters it on the N. Surface, low and 
swampy. ei, sandy, producing sugar, ludian corn, 
and rice. It is now called HERNANDO, q. v. 

Ben ton, in Illinois, a village of Adams co. 

— A post-village, and cap. of Franklin co., situated on a 
prairie near Big Muddy River, 152 m. S. by E. of Spring- 
field; pop. nbout 500 

—A village in the N. part of Henderson co., 2 m. E. of the 
Mississippi River. 

A township of Lake co. 

Benton. in /ndiana, a county in the WN. W. part of 
the State, bordering on Illinois: area, 414 sq.m. It is 
drained by Pine und Sugar crecks. Sursece, generally 
undulating; soil, fertile. Cup. Oxford. P. (18su) 11.108. 

—A post-village and township of Elkhart co., on the Elk- 
hart River, 7 m. S.E. of Goshen, the co. seat, 

—A township of Monroe co. 

Benton, in Jowa, a co. in the E. central part of the 
State. Area, 720 sq. m. It is traversed by Cedar and 
lowa Rivers, and Prairie Creek. Soil, tertile. Cup. Vine 
ton. pop, in d, 24,583, 

—A post-office of Mills co. 

Benton, in Kentucky, a post- village of Marshall co., on 
Clark's River, about 270 m. W.8.W. of Frankfort. 

—A village of Mercer co., on Chaplin River. 

Benton, (formerly Sepasticuck,,in Maine, a post-town- 
ship of Kennebec co., on the Sebusticook River, about 
100 m N.E. of Portland, 

Benton. in Michigan, a township of Berrien co., near 
Lake Michigan. 

—A township of Eaton co. 

—A post-oftice of Washtenaw co. 

Benton, in Minnesota, a central co., with an area of 
about 400 sq.m. Bounded on the W. by the Mississippi 
River, and is drained by the Elk River, the W. tork of 
Run River, and Little Rock Creek. The surface is diver- 
sified and weil wooded. Cap, Sauk Rapids. 

—A township of Carver co. 

Ben ‘ton, in Mississippi, a post-village of Yazoo co., about 
40 m. N. of Jackson, and 11 E. of Yazoo city. It was 
formerly the county-seat. 

Benton, in Missouri, a W. central co., area, 770 sq. m. 
It is intersected by the Osage River, which flows E., re- 
ceiving La Pomme de Terre and Grand rivers. The co. 
is also watered by Tebo, Beaver, and Cole Camp creeks. 
The general character of B. is broken: the N. portion 
being undulating prairie, and the remainder rough tim- 
bered land, There are some excellent bottom lands in 
the central part, under a good state of cultivation. Prod. 
Corn, wheat, oats, rye, tobacco; mules, horses, Ac. Lead 
ore is abundant. Cap. Warsaw. 

Benton, in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of Scott co., 
240 m. E. of Jefferson city 

Ben’'ton, in New Hampshire, a post-township of Grafton 
co. 


Benton, in New Fork, a post-village and township of 
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Yates co., on the W. shore of Seneca Lake, about 180 m. 
W. of Albany, 

Ben’ton, iu Ohio, a village of Brown co., about 40 m. E. 
of Cincinnati. 

—A post-village of Hancock co., about 80 m. N. N. W. of 
Columbus. The post-office is called Benton Ridge. 

—A post-village of Holmes co., 92 m. N. E. of Columbus. 

—A township of Paulding co. 

—A township of Pike co. 

—A village of Portage co. 

Ben’ton, in Oregon, a co. in the W. part of the State. 
Arra, about 1,200 sq. m. It is bounded on the E. by 
the Willamette River, on the W. by the Pacific Ocean, 
and is watered by the Alseya and Yaquina rivers. Cap. 
Corvallis. 

Hou fem; in Pennsylvania, a post-township of Colum: 

ia co. 

A township of Luzerne co. 

Ben ‘ton, in Tennessee, a N.W. co., bounded E. by the 
Tennessee and N.W. by the Big Sandy rivers. Area, abt. 
400 sq. m. Sil, fertile. Cap. Camden. P. (1880) 9,780. 

—A flourishing post-vill., cap. of Polk co., 4 m. S. of Hja- 
wassee River, and 75 8.8.W. of Knoxville, 

Benton. in Wisconsin, a post-village of Lafayette co., 
in Benton township, 13 m. N. of Galena, Ill., and 85 8.W. 
of Madison, 

Benton Centre, in New York, a post- village of Ben- 
ton township, Yates co., 180 m. W. of Albany, 

Ben’ton Harbor, in Michigan, a P.O. of Berrien co. 

Benton Ridge, in Ohio, a P. O. of Hancock co. 

Ben ton's Ferry, in Luisianu, a post-office of Liv- 
ingston par. 

Ben’‘ton’s Ferry, in Virginia, a P.O. of Marion co. 

Ben ton's Port, iu Jwa, a post-village of Van Buren 
coon the Des Moines River, about 6m E. of Keosauqua. 

Ben’'tonsville, in N. Carolina, a post- village of John- 
son co., 17 m. W. of Goldsborough. — A series of battles 
was fought here, 18th to 2lst March, 15.5, between the 
Union forces commanded by Gen. Sherman, and the 
Confederates under Gen. Johnston, in which, after severe 
fighting, the Nationals achieved a victory, after losing, 
in the aggregate, 1,043 men. The loss sustained by the 
Confederates is unknown, but was doubtless heavy ; they 
losing in prisoners alone 1,625 men. 

Ben’tonville, in Arkansas, a post-village, cap. of 
Benton co., 225 m, N.W. of Little Rock. g 

Ben’'tonville, in Jndiana, a post-village of Fayette 
co., II m. N.W. of Connersville, the co. town. 

Ben’tonville, in Ohio, a post-village of Adams co., 12 
m. from the Ohio River, and 108 8.8.W. of Columbus; 

p. 310. 

Ben’'tonville, in Tennessee. See BENTON. 

Ben'tonville, in Virginia, a post-office of Warren co. 

Bent’s Fort, in Colorado Terruory, a post-office of Los 
Animos co. 

Bent’y, adv. Prolific of bents, or stalks of withered 
grass; us, benty pastures. — Resembling, or pertaining 
to, a bent, or withered grassy stalk. — Holland. 

Benumb, (bé-num’,) v. a. [A. S. beniman, benyman ; pp. 
benumen — be, and niman, to take, to take away or seize ; 
O. Ger. beniman, to take away.] To take away or deprive 
of sensation; to make torpid; to stupefy with cold. 

My sinews slacken, and an icy stiffness benumbs my blood.” 
Denham. 


Benumb’edness, n. Deprivation of sensation or feel- 
ing. 

Benumb/ment, n. Act of being made torpid, or be- 
numbed. 

Be’nuwé6, a river of Africa. See TCHADDA, 

Benvenue,, in /ennsylvania, a b. O. of Dauphin co. 

Benvenu'to Cellini. See CELLINI. 

Ben'ville, in Ju, a post-office of Jennings co. 

Ben‘wood, in W. Virginia, a post-village of Marshall 
cu., on the Ohio River, 4 m. S. of Wheeling. 

Benyerta, (ben-yer’ta,) the name of two lakes of N. 
Africa, about 30 m. from Tunis; the one salt, and the 
other fresh. 

Ben’zamide, n. ( Chem.) A substance obtained by acting 
on chloride of benzole with ammonia, or by boiling hip- 
puric acid with brown oxide of lead. Form. Cy4tg0_N Hg- 

Ben ‘zie, in Michigan, a co. in the N.W. part of that 
State. Area, about 440 sq.m. Lake Michigan is its N. 
boundary. Cap. Benzonia. 

Ben'zile, n. (Chem.) A yellow, oily solid, crystallizing 
in hexagonal prisms, fusing at 197 14°, insoluble in water; 
soluble in alcohol and ether; subliming without decom- 
posing; obtained by acting on fused benzoine with 
chlorine, or by heating benzoine with nitric acid. Form. 
Coa H1004. 

Ben'zine, BexzoLe, n. (Chem.) A brilliant, colorless 
liquid, exhaling a powerful odor of coal-gas; it boils nt 
176°, and is very inflammable, burning with a smoky 
flame. It was first obtained by Faraday from a liquid 
produced by compressing oil-gas, and was called by him 

icarburetted hydrogen. Mitscherlich afterwards ol- 
tained it from benzoic acid; and, latterly, Mansfield has 
procured it in large quantities from coal-naphtha and 
gas-liquor. It has a specific gravity of 085°. Exposed 
to a temperature of 32°, it condenses into crystalline 
masses, which melt at 40°. Itis insoluble in water, but 
dissolves freely in alcohol, ether, and oil of turpentine. 
It is extensively used in the arts, being an excellent 
solvent for India-rubber, gutta-percha, wax, camphor, 
and fats. The property of dissolving fats and oils, added 
to its great volatility, renders it very useful for remoy- 
ing grease-stains from articles of dress. It is sold for 
this purpose under the name of benzine collas, at about 
three or four times its real value. It has lately received 
a most important application as the source of aniline, 
It forms substitution compounds with bromine, chlo- 
«ine, and iodine, by the replacement of one, two, or three 
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atoms of hydrogen by one, two, or three atoms of these 
bodics, giving rise tu mono-, bi-, and tri-hlorobenzle, 
&c. It also forms similar compounds with peroxide of 
hydrogen, the most important of which is nitro-benzole, 
or artificial oil of bitter almonds. It is made by adding 
benzole very gradually to fuming nitric acid. On cool- 
ing, the nitro-benzole separates as an oil, and is purified 
by washing and redistillation It is a yellowish oil, 
which solidifies in needles at 37°, and boile at 415% It 
has a sweet taste, and its odor closely resembles that of 
bitter almonds. The vapor, when inhaled,acts as an une 
thetic. It is much used in perfumery under the name 
of essence of mirbane. Its principal use is in the manu- 
facture of aniline fur dyeing purposes, by passing sul- 
phuretted hydrogen through it, or by acting on it with 
protacetate of iron. Furm. CHo 

Ben zinger, in Pennsylvania, à post-township of Elk 
cu, 100 m. N. W. of Harrisburg. 

Ben'zoene, at Wer See ToLurL. 

Benzo'iec Acid, (Frowens or BENJAMIN.) (Chem.) A 
beautiful, flaky. crystallized salt, like scales of snow. It 
is obtained from gum-benzoin. 1+ is also found in the 
balsams of Tolu and Peru, in storax, and in the urine of 
herbivorous animals. It is easily prepared by sublima- 
tion. The powdered gum-benzoin is placed in a shallow 
iron pan, which is covered with a cone of bibulous paper. 
A heat of 300° Fuhr. is applied to the pan, and the whole 
apparatus is covered by a second cone much larger than 
the first, made of non-absorbent paper. The vapors of 
B. acid rise through the bibulous cone, aud condense on 
the inside of the larger one; being thus prevented from 
falling back into the heated gum-benzoin. B. acid has 
an agreeable aromatic odor, and a hot, bitter taste. It 
melts at 248°, sublimes at 293°, and boils at 462°. Its 
vapor may be kindled, burning with a smoky flame. It 
dissolves in 200 parts of cold water and 25 of hot. It is 
readily soluble in ether and alcohol. It combines with 
the alkalies, earths, and metallic oxides, forming ben- 
zoates. It forms sulpho-, nitro-, and chloro-benzoic, by 
the substitution of atoms of sulphuric acid, peroxide of 
nitrogen, and chlorine, for atoms of hydrogen. Its other 
compounds are too numerous and unimportant to men- 
tion here. Form. Cy4l503I110.—B. Acid is an ingredient 
of fumigating powders and pastils. It enters into the 
composition of Friar's balsam, a veterinary medicine, 
and of the cosmetic virgin’s milk, made of two drachms 
of the alcoholic solution of benzoin with one pint of 
rose-water. 

( Med.) B. acid acts as a stimulant. anti-spasmodic, and 
expectorant, and is eminently useful in all bronchial af- 
fections, more especially in dry irritating coughs. 

Benzo’‘ic Alcohol, (Chem ) The alcohol of the ben- 
zoic series, — the hydrated oxide of toluyl, i. e.: 

Ci4 HI + O + HO = Cue 
Tolayl, or benzoene. Benzoic alcohol. 
It bears tJie same relation to benzoic acid that vinous 
alcohol does to acetic acid. Oxidizing agents convert 
it into benzole acid. It is a colorless oily fluid, rather 
heavier than water, and boiling at 400°. 

Benzo’ic Ether. (œem.) Oxide of benzoene, or toluyl. 
It is procured by heating benzoic alcohol and anhydrous 
boracic acid together in a closed vessel for sume hours. 

Benzo’ic Group. (em.) One of the groups of the 
benzoic series, (which ser.) The members of the benzoic 
group are analozous to those of the vinic or ethylic 
group, being all derived from a primary radical benzoyl, 
as those of the latter group ure from ethyl, (which see.) 
They are nearly all obtained from oil of bitter almonds. 

Benzo’'ic Series. (Chem.) A very perfect and numer- 
ous series of organic compounds, containing 8 groups: 

1. Phenylic group. 5. Anisic group. 

2. Quinonio “ 6. Cinnamic “ 

3. Benzoic 2 7. Naphthalic “ 

4. Salicylic “ 8. Indigotic “ 
The benzoic series has lately been rendered very impor- 
tant from containing bènzols and aniline, the sources of 
the conl-tar dyes. 

Benzoin’, n. ( Bot.) A genus of plants, ord. Lauracre. 
The spice-wood, B. odoriferum, found in moist woods in 


Fig. 341, — spice-woop, (Benin odoriferum.) 


the U. States and Canada, is a deciduous shrub, 6-12 ft. 
high; leaves obovate- lunceolute. veinless, entire; sexes 
polygamous; yellowish-creen flowers in umbels, appear- 
ing in advance of the leaves; berries scarlet. It has an 
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aromatic flavor resembling gum benzoin, and the bark 
an agreeable spicy taste. 
Ben zoin, Gum-BenJamin. (Chem.) See SrxRAR. 


Ben zoine, n. (Chem.) A substance isomeric with es- 


sence of bitter almonds, hydride of benzoyl, from which 
it is produced by the action of an alcoholic solution of 
potash, the oil being slowly changed into a crystalline 
mass. Form. CH0; ; 

Benzole, n. See Bexzing, and BENZOLINE. 

Benzoline, n. The sume as BENZINE, 9. v. 

Benzon ia, in Michigan, a post-village, cap. of Benzte 
co., 10 m. from Lake Michigan. Jop. 214. 

Benzoy le’, n. (Chem.) The radical of all the members of 
the benzoic group, capable of playing the part of an 
elementary substance in uniting with oxygen, chlorine, 
&c. and therefore resembling the elements in its chemi- 
cal tendencies, from which resemblance it is spoken of 
as a quasi-element or compound radical. Form. Cid 1102. 

Benzoyle, Hydride of, (01 or BITTER ALNONDS,) 
n.(Chem.) The bitter-almond cuke, left after the ex- 
traction of the fixed oil, ia mixed with water and fer- 
mented, until the whole of the amygdalin is decomposed, 
The mass is then distilled, and the distillation is purified 
by agitating it with milk of lime and chloride of iron. 
The hydro-cyanic acid contained in it is thus transformed 
into Prussian blue. Pure hydride of benzoyle is not 

isonous. It is a limpid, highly refractive, inflammable 
iquid, which boils at 356°, and dissolves in 30 parts of 
water. Alcohol and ether dissolve it in all proportions, 
Exposed to the air, it gradually absorbs oxygen, und 
becomes converted into benzoic acid, — Form. Cy HOH. 

Bepaint’, r. a. To cover with paint. — Shaks. 

Beperiwigged, a. That is adorned with false hair; 
periwigged. — Gmgreve. 

Bepineh,, v.a. To pinch; to mark with pinches, 

In their sides, arms, shoulders, all bepincht. —Chapman, 

Beplas'ter, v.a. To cover with plaster ; to embellish; 
as, “ Beplastered with rouge.” — Goldsmith. 

Bepow der, v.a. To cover with powder; to sprinkle 
with powder. 

Bepraise, (rd.) v.a. To praise greatly or extray- 
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prose’, v. a. To reduce to prose. 

Bepuffed, 

Bepur’ple, v.a. [be and purple.) 
purple color, 

Bequeath, (bé-kwth’,) v a. A. S. becwathan — be, and 
cwethan, to say, to speak. See Quota.) To declare one’s 
will or determination. Specifically, to give or leave by 
will or testament ; used in relation to personal property. 

My father begueath'd me by wili but a poor thousand crowns.” 
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(be-pùft,) a. [be and puff.) Puffed up. 
o stain or tinge ofa 


—To leave, hand down, or transmit to posterity. 


For freedom's battle, once begun, 
Bequeath'd by bleeding sire to son, 
Though bafled oft, is ever won.“ —Byron. 


Bequeath’able, a. Susceptible of being bequeathed. 

Bequeath’er, n. A person who bequeaths, 5 

6 n. Act of bequeathing; a bequest, 
egacy. 

Bequest, (bé-kwest’,) n. (Law.) That which is be 
queathed ; something left by will; a legacy. 

He claimed the crown, . . . pretending an ado; bequest 

of the kingdom uuto him by the Confessor.” EN 4 

Bequote’, v.a. To quote frequently. — 

Béranger, (bai-rawnzh'ui,) JEAN PIERRE DE, one of 
the greatest lyric ts that Frunce has produced, B. at 
Paris, 1780. To his grandfather, a tailor, and to an 
aunt by the father’s side, he was indebted for his early 
nurture and education. When he was 10 years of age, 
he went to reside at Peronne in Picardy, with his aunt 
and here he led for some time an indolent and unsettled 
life, trying several occupations, including that of a pot- 
boy, and settling in none, till he was at last apprenticed 
to a printer in the town, and from this period gave him- 
self up to literary pursuits. In 1795 his father took him 
to Paris, where he wanted his assistance in certain bank- 
ing operations in which he was eugnged; but, in 1798, 
the bank failed, and B. bade adieu to financial opera- 
tions for ever. During the period that fullowed, he pro- 
duced his best songs; but embittered by disappointment, 
and hopeless of success, he collected all the poems 
he had written and sent them to Lucien Boi te, 
the brother of Napoleon I. (then First Consul), who 
was known to be a liberal patron of literature, and, in 
this instance, did not belie his reputation. With the 
assistance thus rendered, B. soon found employment 
for his pen. In 1505-6, he assisted in editing Laudon's 
Annales du Musée, and, in 1800, he was attached to the 
university with a small salary of 1200 francs, which, 
however, sufficed for all his wants. Meanwhile he went 
on cultivating the Muses, and delighting all who knew 
him with the sungs, chiefly amatory, which he then 
composed. In 1816 he first came before the world as an 
author, though many of the poems then printed had 
been circulated in manuscript, and the sensation pro- 
duced by this first publication was immense. France 
hailed in B. a poet who was not only able to sing of 
love and wine, but who gave the noblest and most heart- 
stirring expression to that sense of blighted glory and 
wounded pride which then smouldered in the breast of 
the whole people. His second series of songs, pnt lished 
in 1821, cost him his place and three months’ imprison- 
ment in St. Pelagie; and for his third series, published 
in 1828, he was condemned to nine months’ imprison- 
ment, and a fine of 10,000 francs. But the fine was paid 
by the poet’s admirers; while from behind his prison- 
burs B. kept up such a deadly fire on the government, 
that he contributed more effectually to destroy it than 
all the blows of the heroes of the * Three Glorious Days.” 
After the election of Louis Philippe to the trone, he 
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declined to accept of any reward for his services, and re- 
tired first to Fassy, next to Fontainebleau, and finally 
to Tours, where he completed what he called his Mé- 
moires Chantanls by the publication of his fourth series 
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Fig. 342. — BÉRANGER. 


of songs. Speaking of these masterpieces of poetic skill, 
Göthe says: “ Béranger was never at school, never 
studied ata university. But his songs are, nevertheless, 
so full of mature cultivation, of ce, wit, and subtlest 
irony, they are so artistically finished, and their language 
is so masterly, that he is admired, not only by France, 
but by the whole of civilized Europe. His songs have 
shed tears of joy into millions of hearts; they are fa- 
miliar even to the working - classes; and at the same time 
they are so high above the level of commonplace, that 
the intercourse with these graceful spirits accustoms 
and compels the people to have better and more gener- 
ous thoughts.” At the revolution of February, 1848, B. 
was elected to the Constituent Assembly; but after one 
or two sittings, he sent in his resignation, and finally 
retired from the storm and turbulence of political life. 
His last years were solaced by the kindness of his nu- 
merous friends, who admired in him the straightforward 
honorable man as well as the national poet. Thougha 
republican at heart, B. looked on Napoleon L, in his 
rise from a simple artillery officer to be Emperor of the 
French, as an incarnation of the national spirit: and he 
did so much to perpetuate the superstitious reverence 
of the people for his namo, as to pave the way for the 
advent of his nephew and successor (Napoleon IIL.) to 
the imperial throne. He D. 1857. — In his Autobiography, 
a posthumous publication, B. has given a most inter- 
esting account of his struggles with fortune, his private 
adventures, the development of his mind, the origin of 
his works, the manner of their success, the friendships 
and the persecutions they brought him, and the reasons 
of his retirement from public life. 

Berar, (bui-rér’,) one of the central provinces of British 
India, comprising Nagpoor, and a considerable por- 
tion of Gundwanah, between Lat. 17° 48’ and 22° 43’ 
N., Lon. 75° 24’ to 82° 48’ E.; greatest length, N. to 
8. 330 m.; breadth, 300 m. Area, 56,723 sq. m. It is 
watered by the Wurda, the Pain-Gunga, the Maha- 
nuddy, &c. The soil is fertile, producing dry grains, 
flax, sugar, betel, tobacco, and large quantities of cot- 
ton.— After the full of the Mogul empire, the Mahrattas 
overran B., and held it until 1853, when the English 
added this rich prov. to their possessions. Chief city, 
Nagpore. Pop. 4,650,000. 

Berat, (bai rat,) a town of Turkey-in-Europe. in the 
N. part of Albania, on the Tuberathi, 28 m. N.E. of Av- 
lona; Lat. 40° 48’ N.; Lon. 19° 52’ E. It consists of an 
acropolis or citadel, on the summit of a high hill, and 
of a lower town. Merchants import foreign goods 
through the port of Avlona. Scanderbeg failed in an 
attempt to take this town, which has always been re- 
garded as the key to this part of the country. P. 10,000. 

Berate’, v.a. [be and ruze.) To rate or chide vehe- 
mently; to scold. 


Ber’berine, n. 


Berat'tle, v.a. (be and rattle.) To fill with noise or 

vociferation ; to make a noise at in contempt.—Johnson. 
“ These are now the fashion, and so berattle the 
Common stages us they call them.” — Shaks. 

Beraun’, a walled town of Bohemia, cap. of circ. of the 
same name, on the Beraun, 20 m. W.S.W. of Prague. 
Mnf. Earthenware and firearms. Coal mines and 
quarries of marble exist in the neighborhood. In the 
vicinity, in 1756, the Austrians. gained a signal victory 
over the Prussians. /p. abt. 4,500. 

whran'nite, n. (Min.) A phosphate of the peroxide 
0 ron. 

Berbe'ra, a seaport of E. Africa, in the country of the 
Somauli, on the Gulf of Aden, 160 m. E. S. E. of Zeyla; 
Lat. 10° 25' 16” N.; Lon. 45° 7/57” E. 

Berberales, n. — The Berberal alliance, in- 
cluding the orders Droceracee, Fumdriacem, Berberi- 
dace, Vitater, Pittosporacea, Olacucem, Cyrillacea, — 
Diac. Hypogynons exogens, with monodichlamydeous 
flowers, unsymmetrical in the ovary, sutural, parietal, 
or axile placenta, definite stamens, and embryo enclosed 
in a large quantity of fleshy albumen. 

Berberida’‘cer, n. pl. (Bot.) An order of plants, 
alliance Berberales.— Diaa. Regular symmetrical flow- 
ers, sutural placenta, stamens opposite the petals, and 
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recurved anther-valves.—They are herbaceous perennial 
plants, for the most part hairless, but very often spiny. 
Leaves alternate, compound, usually without stipules. 
Flowers solitary, racemose, or panicled. Sepals 3-4-6, 
deciduous, in a double row, surrounded externally by 
petaloid scales. Petals hypogynous, sometimes with an 
appendage at the base in the inside. Carpel solitary ; 
style rather lateral; stigma orbicular; fruit berried or 
capsular; seeds crustaceous or membranous: albumen 


between fleshy and horny; embryo minute.—This order 
includes 12 genera and 100 species, natives of moun- 


tainous places iu the temperate part of the N. hemi- 
sphere. 


3 
Fig. 343. — BERBERRY, (Berberis vulgaris.) 
1. An expanded flower. —2. The calyx without the s. — 
3. An ovary cut through, showing the position of the ovules. 
(Chem.) A yellow bitter principle 
contained in the alcoholic extract of the root of the 
berberry. 


Ber’beris, BERBERRY, BARBERRY. a genus of plants, order 


Berberiducee. It consists of numerous species, found 
in temperate climates in most parts, except Australia. 
These are shrubs, often spiny, with yellow flowers and 
acid berries. The three whorls of organs in the flower 
are each made up of six parts: thus, there are six sepals 
in the calyx, six petals in the corolla, and six stamens. 
The latter are remarkable for their irritability ; for, if 
touched at the base by an insect, or even with the point 
of a pin, they start up from their natural inclining posi- 
tion, and close upon the pistil. The most interesting 
species is B. vulgaris, the common barberry, which is 
usually a bush from four to six feet high, but which, in 
Italy, sometimes becomes as large as a plum-tree. It is 
a very ornamental plant, especially when covered with 
fruit. The berries are of an oval shape, and, when ripe, 
generally of a bright red color, but sometimes whitish, 
yellow, or almost black. They are very acid, and not 
fit to be eaten raw; but when boiled with sugar, they 
form a most refreshing preserve. They are sometimes 
picked, to bo used for gurnishing dishes, and occasionally 
they are put into sugar-plums or comfits. The bark 
and stem are very astringent, and yield a brizht yellow 
dye. A fungus, which has been named Acidium berbe- 
ridis, is frequently found on the underside of the leaves ; 
and the common but erroneous opinion, that the mi- 
nute spores of this parasite will produce rust in corn, 
has prevented the general employment of the B.as a 
hedge-plant, for which it is admirably adapted. — It is 
found in the United States in hard gravelly soils. 

Berberry, n. (Bot.) See BERBERIS. 

Ber’bers, n. pl. The general appellation given to the 
mountain tribes of Barbary, and those inhabiting the N. 
frontiers of the Great Desert of Sahara. These tribes 
descend from a common stock, and are believed to derive 
their name from the Greek and Latin Barbari. The 
entire population of this country appear, in ancient days, 
to have called themselves Berbers, although the term ix 
now used in the above restricted sense only. Upon the 
advent of the Arabs, the aborigines would seem to have 
migrated to the region of the Atlas, where their race is 
now found living in almost a nomadic state. In Algeria, 
they are known under the name of Kabyles, and in Mo- 
rocco. as Shelloohs. The B. of the Desert are called 
Tuariks by the Arabs, have become infused with the 
negro blood, and are estimated to number about 3 
millions. They are of middle height, dark, strongly- 
knit, and with facial characteristics partaking more of 
the European than the Eastern type. They are a wild, 
turbulent race, always involved in wars, foreign or do- 
mestic, tenacious of their independence, and resisting 
any advanced degree of civilization. They possess herds, 
and practise husbandry, besides engaging in the manu- 
facture of such rude implements and fabrics as serve 
their necessities. In religion, they are Mohammedans 
of the most fanatic class. 


Berbice, (ber-bééce’,) a river of Guiana, 8. America, 
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rising in the mountains about 100 m. from the coast, 
and entering the Atlantic Ocean 10 m. from New Anı- 
sterdam, at Lat. 6° 21’ N., Lou. 57° 12’ W. 

Berbice, « district of British Guiana, between 6° and 
70 N. Lat., and 57° and 58° W. Lon.; pop. about 22,000. 
Berehta, (bairg’ta.) [O. Ger. peructa, shining; whence 
the name Bertha.) (Ger. Myth.) A spiritual being, 
probably the same, under a different name, as the Hulda 
of N. Germany; but in N. Germany, Hulda is regarded 
as a benign spirit: whereas, in S. Germany, B. is looked 
upon as a malevolent being, and her name is made use 
of to frighten disobedient children. B. is especially 

charged with the overlooking of spinners. 

Ber’cy, in France, formerly a town in the dep. of Seine, 
now an arrondissement of Paris. 

Ber du, a small river of 8. European Russia, govt. of 
Taurida, falling iuto the Sea of Azof. In the summer 
months it is partially dry. On its E. bank stands the 
small town of Petrofsky, the principal station of the 
Azof Cossacks. 

Ber'dash, n. A kind of neckcloth at one time used in 
England.— Webster. 

Berdiansk, (ber-d--ansi’,) a thriving maritime town 
of S. Russia, govt. Taurida, at the mouth of the Berda, 
on the N. shore of the Sea of Azof, 150 m. N.E. of Sim- 
ſeropol; pop. 12,486, 

Berdit'chev. a town of Russia in Europe, govt. Vol- 
hynin. on its S.E. confines, 24 m. S. of Jitomir. It is 
dirty and ill-built, and is principally inhabited by Jews. 
It is, however, the centre of a considerable trade. Its 
fairis much frequented. Pop. 54,655. 

Bere'n. (Anc. Geg.) Acity of Macedonia, S. W. of Pella, 
and near Mount Bermius. It was afterwards called 
Irenopolis, and is now called by the Turks Boor, or Cara 
Veria. Paul preached the gospel here with success. 

Bere’a, in Kansas, a post-office of Franklin co. 

Bere'n, in Kentuchy, a post-office of Madison co. 

Bere’a, in Ohio, a post-villaye of Cuyahoga co., 12 m. 
S.W. of Cleveland 

Bere'ans, n. pl. (Ecc. Hist) A sect of dissenters from 
the Church of Scotland, founded in 1773, by the Rev. J. 
Barclay, who D. in 1798. They believe that the Bible is 
the sole source of information respecting the existence 
and attributes of the Deity, that the Psalms relate ex- 
clusively to Christ, and that unbelief is the unpardon- 
able sin. Their title was adopted in imitation of the 
ancient Bercans, who “received the word with all readi- 
ness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily.” (Acts 
xvii. 2.) They are also known as Burelayans. 

Bereave’, v.a. ( BEREAVED, BEREFT; pp. BEREAVED, 
BEREFT.) 175 S. bereafian — be, and refian, to seize. to 
rob, to spoil.) To deprive of; to strip; to make destitute. 


„Madam, you have bereft me of all words. —Shaks. 


—To take away from. 


“ Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves, 
Of their bad influence, and their good receives." — Wordsworth. 


Bereave'ment, n. Act of bereaving; state of being 


bereft; deprivation. 


Bereav’er, n. One who, or that which, bereaves. 
Bereft’, pp. of BEREAVE, q. v. 

Berege’, n. See BAREGE. 
Berenga'rians, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) A name 


ven to 
the followers of Berenger, or Berengarius, Archdeacon 
of Angers. — Sve BERENGER. 


Berenger, (ba-ronzh'ur,) or BERENGARIUS, of Tours, a 


theologian of the llth century. He was B. at Tours, 998, 
long held an ecclesiastical office there, and was after- 
wards archdeacon of Angers. He was thoroughly versed 
in the philosophy of his age, and did not hesitate to ap- 
ply reason to the interpretation of the Bible. He denied 
the dogma of transubstantiation, and no less than seven 
councils were held respecting him, at three of which he 
was condemned, and at four he was prevailed on to make 
retractions more or less fully. Though failing thus in 
courage in the presence of his persecutors, he, neverthe- 
less, continued to teach what he believed. D. 1088. 


Beren’ger, (or BrerenGario,) Jacopo, a celebrated 


anatomist and physician of the 16th century. B. at 
Carpi, Italy, and p. at Ferrara, 1550. He made several 
important anatomical discoveries, and is said to have 
been the first who used mercury in syphilitic diseases. 


Berenice, (ber-e-ni’se,) the common name of the female 


branch of the Egyptian Ptolemies; but from the prac- 
tice common with the Persians and Egyptians of family 
intermarriages. and the union of brother and sister, the 
lives of most of the princesses who bear this name are a 
record of vice and immorality. The most celebrated of 
these women was B., the daughter of the renowned 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, the founder of the Alexandrian 
Library, and she married her reigning brother Evergetes, 
for whose sake, while absent on an expedition, as a, 
mark of sorrow and humiliation, she cut off all her hair, 
and offered it up as a propitiatory sacrifice to the gods, 
She was ultimately put to death by her own father, 
about 220 years n. c. 


Bereni’ce, a daughter of Herod Agrippa I., who was 


the son of Aristobulus, who was the son of Herod the 
Great. (Acts xii.; Matthew ii.) She was the sister of 
Herodes Agrippa II., before whom Paul preached 4. D. 63 
(Acts xxv. 13), and the wife of Herodes of Chalcis, who 
seems to have been her uncle, and left her a young 
widow. Titus, the son of Vespaaian, fell in love with 
Berenice, who had taken an active part at the time 
when Syria declared in favor of Vespasian against Vitel- 
lius. (Tacit. Hist. ii. 2,81.) Berenice was then a young 
and very handsome woman. After the capture of Jera- 
salem she came to Rome (A. D. 75), and Titus is said to 
have been so much attached to her that he promised to 
marry her; but on the death of his father he sent Bere- 
nice from Rome, much against his will and bers, when 
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he found that the proposed match was disagreeable to 
the people. (Suetonius, Titus.) Juvenal (Sut. vi. 156) 
appears to allude to this Berenice and her brother 
Agrippa. Racine has written a tragedy on the subject 
of Titus and Berenice. 

Berenice, an ancient city of Ezypt, on a deep bay of 
the Red Sea, 20 m. S.W. of Ras-Bernass. We are indelit- 
ed to Belzoni for the resuscitation of this long-lost city, 
from which have been exhumed many interesting an- 
tiquities. 

Ber'esford, WILLIAM Carr, Viscount, a distinguished 
British general, B. 1768. He early entered the military 
service of his country, and after having served with 
distinction in India and other parta of the world, he 
joined, 
Corunna. In 1809, he was appointed to command the 
Portuguese troops in the field, with the rank of field- 
marshal. On the 16th May, 1811, he defeated Marshal 
Soult at Albuera. In 1814 he was raised to the peerage. 
In Spain, he was created Duke of Elvas, and in Portu- 
gal, Conde di Francesco. He was subsequently governor 
o Jersey, and in 1828, Master-General of the Ordnance 

. 1834 

Beresi’na, or Berezina, a river of Russia in Europe: 
it rises in the dist. of Dissna, govt. Minsk, which it trav- 
erses from N. to S.; after receiving various affluents, 
and being joined by a canal with the Don, it falls into 
the Dnieper, near Ritchitza, in Lat. 58° 28’ N., after a 
course of 200 miles. This river has been rendered famous 
on account of its disastrous passage by the French army 
during the retreat of Napoleon I. from Russia, in 1812. 

Berg, n. A burgh or borough. See Buran, Burougu. 

—A large mass of ice. See ICEBERG. 

Berg, Freverice WitttaM RAMBERT, a Russian general, 
chiefly notorious for the severity with which he treated 
the unfortunate population of Poland during the insur- 
rection of 1863, and which excited the horror and indig- 
nation of the civilized world. 

Bergamo, braune,) a prov. of Italy, in W. Lom- 
bardy, lying between the Lakes Como and Garda, and 
extending for nearly 100 m. in length, by a width of 45 
to 50. Surface. In the S. are rich, level pastures, grad- 
ually ascending towards the N., where the land rises in 
easy swells, till, approaching the Tyrol, the hills become 
mountains densely and beautifully wooded. B. yields 

asturage for great flocks of sheep in the S., and goats 
n the. N.; the chief products being olives, chestnuts, 
and wool, while the mountains furnish iron, marble, and 
grind-stones. Pop, 363,754. 

Bergamo a walled town of N. Italy, cap. of above prov., 
between the Serio and the Brembo, 20 m. N E. of Milan. 
It is well built, has fine ecclesiastical edifices, and pub- 
lic buildings, and the Carrarese school for free instruc- 
tion in music, painting, and architecture. Manuf. Bilks, 
woollens, cotton, iron. A great fair is annually held on 
the 22d Aug. and 14 following days, when all the prod- 
ucts of Lombardy arg exposed, silk being the staple 
article. B. was anciently a Roman city. From 1428, it 
-was under the protection of the republic of Venice; 
was taken by Louis XII. in 1809; and fell to Austria in 
1815, and in 1860 was incorporated with the new king- 
dom of Italy. The Bergamesque dialect is peculiar, and 
one of the most corrupted forms of the language spoken 
in Italy. 1%. in 1872, 37,363. 

Ber’gamot, n. Fr. bergamotte.) A choice variety of 
pear, shaped like an apple, and very juicy. — Johnson. 

A particular kind of snuff, flavored with bergamot. 

Johnson. 
t Give the nose its bergamot. — Cowper. 

(Manf.) A coarse kind of tapestry, invented at Ber- 
gamo, in Italy, whence the name. 

Essence or Oil of B. A fragrant essential oil, obtained, 
by expression or distillation, from the Bergamot orange, 
a species of the genus Citrus, q. v. It is extensively em- 
ployed in perfumery far scenting pomades, and as an 
ingredient in most compound essences, such as Euu de 
lagne, Eau de Millefieurs, &c. 

Bergander. n. (Z0di.) See SHELDRAKE. 

Ber gen, DIRK VAN Dx, a celebrated Dutch landscape 
and animal painter, who was a pupil of Vanderveldt; B. 
at Haarlem iv 1045; D. 1689. 

Ber’gen, one of the S. provinces of Norway, bounded 
on the N. by Drontheim, 8. by Christiansand, E. by 
Aggershaus, and W. by the N. Atlantic Ocean, Itis divid- 
ed into two amts, viz., S. Bergenhns, and N. Bergenhus. 
Area, 590 geog. sq.m. The whole province is extremely 
mountainous, and entirely surrounded on its E. frontier 
by the towering range of the Norwegian Alps, while 
on its W. seaboard, the coast-line is cut into deep fiords, 
bays, and estuaries, presenting a wild, rugged, and 
deeply-rifted frontier to the ocean. Prod. Timber, tar, 
fish and cattle. Pop. 267,354. 

Bercen, a large and fortified seaport-town, and cap. of 
the above prov., is situated at the bottom of a deep bay, 
190 m. W. N. W. of Christiania; Lat. 609 24 N.; Lon. 5° 
18’ E. B. (like nearly all Norwegian towns) is almost 
entirely built of wood, and has, accordingly, been fre- 
quently subjected to calamitous fires. Manf. Salt, tar, 
turpentine; it also carries on a considerable trade in 
timber and fish. Pop. 30,402. 

Bergen, a town of Prussia, cap. of the island of Rügen, 
in the Baltic, 15 m. N.E. of Stralsund, It stands almost 
in the centre of the island. Zop. about 4,000, 

Bergen, in Minnesstu, a post- tuwuship of McLeod co.; 
pop. 558. 


in 1808, the British army in Spain, and fought at) 
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zoom, strongly fortified town of the Netherlands, on 
the Zoom, prov. Brabant, 22 m. W.S. W. of Breda, near 
the E. Scheldt, and on the railway from Antwerp to 
Rotterdam, . Anchovies, and earthenware, — B. 
was one of the first towns occupied by the States-Gen- 
eral. In 1622 it stood a memorable siege by the Span- 
jards, who retired, after losing 10.000 men. In 1747 it 
was taken by the French, and again in 1794, In 1814 it 
Was nearly taken by the British by a coup de main, but 
they were finally repulsed with considerable loss. Pop. 
9,779. 
Bergen Point, in New Jersey, a P. O. of Hudson co. 
Berker. in Missouri, a post-village of Franklin co., on 
the S. bank of the Missouri River, 5% m, of Jeflerson city. 
Bergerac, (airzi’e-rui’,) a thriving and well-built 
town of France, dep. Dordogne, in an extensive aud ter- 
tile plain, on the Dordogne, 27 m. 8.8.W. of Périgueux. 
Manj. Iron and copper goods, Ac. Zop. 13.317. 
Ber’ger’s Store, iu Virginia,» P.O. of Pittsylvania co 


| Bergh’em, NIR Les, a Dutch landscape and portrait 


painter, B. at Haarlem, 1624. He was a good etcher, in 
adution to his merits as a painter. One of his pictures 
is in the National Gallery, London. D. 1083. 

Berg holtz, in New York, a post-office of Niagara co. 

Berg man, Torsèn OLar, an eminent Swedish chemist, 
B. 170. He studied at Upsal University. where he be- 
came, in 1767, professor of chemistry. His discover 
and services to scieuce were very numerous. He proved 
the acid properties of carbonic acid, discovered oxalic 
acid, and was one of the first to make chemical analyses 
of mineral bodies. He made experiments in electricity, 
and published an Essay on Elective Altractions. D. 1784 

Berg mehl. n. (Sw. and Ger., mountain meld ( Geol.) 


A whitish earth, consisting almost entirely of the flinty 


shields of microscopic plant-yrowths, (see DIATOMACE.) 
It occurs in bog and ancient lake deposits in many parts 
of Northern Europe, and, during times of great scarcity, 
it has been, when mixed with flour, eaten as food. Some 
writers assert that hundreds of cart-loads are consumed 
every year by the inhabitants of the north of Sweden. 
From ar sis, it does not appear tocontainany positive 
nutriment. 

Ber'goo, n. See WADAY. 

Bergues, (bairg’,) a town of France, dep. Nord, on the 
Colme, 5 m. S. S. E. of Dunkerque. The town is strongly 
fortified by Vauban, and has the means of laying the 
plain around it under water. Though old, it is pretty 
well built. Pop. 6,64. 

Beriberi, ber+-bé've.) ( Med.) A peculiar form of scro- 
fula, found only to exist in the East Indies. and having 
several characters of the disease known in the West In- 
dies as clephantiasis. This disease comes on with spas- 
modic twitchings of the lower extremities, darting up- 
ward to the chest and throat, and producing great do- 
bility, oedema, or swelling of the legs and body, accom- 
panied by a congested state of the brain, drowsiness, and 
coma, 

Berina, (hai-re’na,) a mountain of the Rhetian Alps. 
30 m. from Coire, and remarkable for its exteusive gla- 
cler, Its pass between the Upper Engadine and the 
Valteline is at a height of 7,672 ft. 

Bering. Sce BEHRING. 

Berja, (buirzh'a,) a town of Spain, on the S. slope of the 
Sierra de Gador, 22 m. W. of Almeria; pop. 10,000. 

Berkeley, (burk'le,) GEorGE, an English philosopher, 
B. 1654. He was educated at Trinity Coll., Dublin, and 
afterwards took orders, becoming Dean of Derry. In 
1728, he went in company with some friends to Rhode 
Island, in the hope of founding there a missionary in- 
stitution for the benefit of the N. American Indians. 
His scheme failing, he returned to England, and, in 1734, 
became Bishop ot Cloyne. In philosophy, B. is un Ideal- 
ist, aud his doctrines are the natural reaction against 
the prevailing materialism of his age. His most impor- 
tant works are, the Principles of Human Knowledge ; 
Dialogues of Hylos ant Philonous ; Minute Pit; 
Anulyst; and Tueory of Vision. His two works on the 
properties of Tar-water, Siris, nnd Further Thoughts, at- 
tracted much celebrity. D. 1753. 

Berkeley, Mites JOSEPH, F-L.5., M.A., a distinguished 
English naturalist, B. 1803. He a member of the 
principal learned societies of Europe, and the author of 
Gleanings of British Al (1803); On the Diseases of 
Plants; Outlines of British Fungology; Handbook af 
British Mosses; the Antarctic and New Zealand Flora, 
&e., Kc. 

Berke'ley, a town and par. of England, co, of Glou- 
cester, situated in a rich country, 101 m. W. by N. of 
London. It is noted for its ancient castle, which is one 
of the most perfect specimens of the Norman style in 
Great Britain. In one of its gloomy chambers King 
Edward II. is supposed to have been murdered in 1327. 
Pop. of pur. 4,747. 

Berkeley. in West Virginia, a N.E. county, separated 
from Maryland by the Potomac. Area, about 250 sq.m. 
Bounded by Opequan Creek on the S.E., and traversed 
by Back Creek. Surface. Mountainous. Sal. Fertile 
in the valleys and bottom-lands. Limestone, coal, and 
iron are found in plenty. Cup. Martinsburg. Pop. 
in 1880, 17.380. 

Berkeley Springs, in West Virginia, a post-town 
and cap. of Morgan co, about 3m. trom the Potomac 
River, and 125 m. W. of Baltimore. For the Springs, 
see VIRGINIA, (MINERAL WATERS OF.) 


Bergen. in New Jersey, a N. E. co., bordering on New| Berk ‘ley, in Alabama, a post-office of Madison co. 


York; area, 350 sq. m. 
Ber’gen, in New rk, a twp. of Genesee co, 


Cup. Hackensack. Pop. 30, 122. Berk ‘ley, in Jndiana, a township of Jasper co.; pop. 


about 820, 
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|Bergen-op-Zoom, or Berc-or-Zoom, (bairgen-op-| Berk ley Rapids, in Jowa, a village of Benton co., on 


the Cedar, about 15 m. W. S. W. of Cedar Rapids. 

Berks, or Berkshire, shut, ) un inland co. of 
England, having N. Oxford and Bucks, from which it is 
separated by the river Thames, E, Surrey, S. Hampe 
shire, and W. Wiltshire, and u part of Gloucester. Area, 
451,210 acres, This isa very beautiful co., with every 
vuriety of soil and surface, and well timbered Wind 
sor Castle, the chief residence of the English sovereigns, 
is in this co. Prin, Tens, Reading (the cap.), Windsor, 
and Abingdon. Pop. (1881) 145,200, 

Berks, in /¢nnsylvania, a S. É county; area, 920 sq. 
m. It is drained by the Schuylkill River, which flows 
through it in a B.E. direction, and by ‘Tulpehocken, 
Maiden, Manatawny, and Little Swatara crecks. The 
Kittatinny, or Blue Mountain, forms its N.W. boundary, 
and its B. E. ceutral part is cut by the South Mountain 
or Blue Ridge. The soil is highly productive, and under 
good cultivation. Iron mines are numerous. Cup. 
Reading. Zop. in 1880. 182.599. 

Berkshire, in Illinois, a village of Kane co., 50 m. 
W. by N. of Chicago. 

Berkshire, in Massachusetts, a W. co., of about 1000 
sq- m., drained by the Housatonic, Deerfield. Farming- 
ton, and Hoosick rivers. Surface uneven, Saddle Moun- 
tuin, in the N. part, being the bighest point in Massa- 
ehusetts. Soi, fertile, and presenting fine tures. 
Marble, iron-ore, aud limestone are plenty. cep. Len- 
nox. Pop, (1880) 69,049 

Berkshire, in New York, a post-township of Tioga 
co., 15 m. N. N. E. of Oswego. 

Berkshire, in Ohio, a post-village and township of 
Delaware co, about 24 m. N. N. E. of Columbus; pop. 

3.36. 

Berkshire. in Vermont, a post-township of Franklin 
co, aut 50 m. N. by E. of Montpelier, on the N. side 
of Missisque River. 

Berk’shire Hill, in New Fork, a section of farming- 
land of great fertility, on the heights between the East 
and West Oswego creeks, in the township of Berkshire, 
Tioga co. 

Berkshire Walley, in New Jersey, a village of 
Morris co., N.E. from Morristown, 

Berlen’gas, a group of rocky islands in the Atlantic, 
off the M. coast of the Portuguese prov. of Estremadura, 
10 m. N.W. of Peniche. 

Berlichingen, Gerz Von, surnamed the “Iron 
Hand.“ a brave and turbulent German noble, B. at Jax- 
thausen in Würtemberg, 1:80; p. 1562. He was almost 
constantly at war, was put under the ban of the empire 
by Maximilian, and was killed during the siege of a 
fortress in which he had taken reluge. His story was 
dramatized by Göthe. 

Ber'Iin, the capital of the kingdom of Prussia, and 
of the German Empire. in the province of Branden- 
burg; Lat. 52° 30’ 16” N.; Lon. 130 23’ 58“ E. Its 
streets are broad and straight, some of them orna- 
mented with rows of trees; squares regular and spa- 
cions; houses all of brick, 200 mostly stucebe over; 
public buildings and monuments, numerous and mag- 
nificent; so that, notwithstanding its sameness. the 
want of bustle and liveliness, and the poverty of its 
environs, B. is one of the finest cities in Europe. It 
was founded in the 12th ce :tury. Up toa very recent 
date, B. was a walled city; and some of its 19 gates 
still remain, the principal of which is the Branden- 
burg Gate, surmounted by a gigantic car of Victory. 
Among the principal structures are, the Netherland 
Palace and the palace of the Emperor, museum, 
opera house, arsenal (one of the finest in Europe), 
university, and the palace of Monbijou, occupied by 
Peter the Great when he visited this city. An eques- 
trian statue, by Rauch, erected in honor of Frederick 
the Great, stands in the street Unter den Linden, und 
is one of the grandest monuments of its kind in Europe. 
The Spree, intersecting the city, is crossed by about 40 
bridges. The street Unter den Linden is the finest in 
B.; it is nearly a mile in length, and the favorite prom- 
enade of the wealthy and the fashionable. The Schloss 
Platz, or square of the palace, ranks as the noblest of 
the squares that adorn this city. B. possesses many 
celebrated literary institutions, hospitals, and asyInms. 
It may be regarded as the political and literary metro- 
polis of N. Germany, and is distinguished alike for the 
number and celebrity of her statesmen, philosophers, 
scholars, and artists. Its press is very active, and about 
3,000 persons are engaged in literature, and the various 
trades connected therewith. B. is one of the principal 
manufacturing cities of Germany. Among other branches 
are included the fabrication of steam-engines, woollens, 
cottons, ribbons, porcelain, hardware, paper, carriages, 
watches and jewelry, tobacco, sugar, All the great 
railway lines of the kingdom centre in B., which has, 
besides, a large command of inland navigation extending 
to Hamburg and the Elbe on the W., to Stettin and 
Swinemiinde on the N., and to the Vistula on the E, 
Owing to the flatness of the ground on which it is built, 
the drainage of the city vas formerly very imperfect ; 
but this defect has been remedied of late years, by the 
establishment of a thorough system of drainage. There 
are numerous places of amusement in and near B.— 
The theatres and opera-house are well attended, and 
there is no city, Vienna excepted, where music is more 
universally patronized, or where the opera is better per- 
formed or more heartily appreciated, than in B. The 
city is the seat of an extensive commerce, and the 
centre of the financial transactions of the kingdom. 
Berlin was taken by the Austrians and Russians in 1760, 


A post-office of the above county. 


Ber’gen, in Wisconsin, a township of Vernon co., on the| Berkley, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Bristol 
Mississippi River, about 14 miles below La Crosse; co., 35 m. S. of Boston, on the E. side of the Taunton 


| and was occupied by the French from 1806 to 1812. In 
pop. 79%. à River 


1566 B. had a pop. of 12,000, which had risen to 90,000 
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In 1740. At the accession of Frederick William IV. 
(1840), it had 331.494, and 40 years later (1880). the 
RR owe than trebled, numbering in that year 


For the several Berlin towns, see 429. 

Ber In. a. A kind of coach, first made at Berlin, much 
used for travelling before the invention of railroads, 

Berlin, Treaty of. (Euro. pol.) The name given to 
a treaty concluded at Berlin, July 13th, 1875. After 
termination of hostilities between Russia and Turkey 
a treaty had been made in Feb., 1878, between these 
two powers at San Stephano. This treaty proving un- 
Satisfactory to some of the European powers, notably 
so to Great Britain, a Congress was called at Berlin, 
represented by Germauy, England, Russia, Austria, 
France, Italy, and Turkey, and presided over by Prince 
Bismarck. By this important Congress the following 
p partition and rectification of the boundaries of 

urkey were decided upon, viz.: BULGARIA “is consti- 
tuted an autonomic 5 principality, under the 
Buzerainty of the Sultan, with a Christian government 
and a national militia. The principality is limited on 
the S. by the Balkins. The Prince to be elected by the 
population, confirmed by the Porte and the European 
wers. The plan to be prepared by an Assembly of 
obles, convoked at Tirnova.” Full religious liberty 
is to be enjoyed, and Bulgaria to bear a part of the pub- 
lic debt of the empire. “South of the Balkins there 
shall be formed the province of Eastern ROUMELIA, 
under the direct political authority of the Sultan, bav- 
ing administrative autonomy and a Christian governor- 
neral" appointed by the Porte, with the assent of 
powers. Full religious liberty is to be enjoyed. 
“Bossta and HERZEGOVINA to be occupied and adminis- 
tered by Austro-Hungury, with the exception of the 
Sandjak of Novi-Bazar." Spizza is incorporated with 
Dalmatia.. “ The independence of MoxTENEGRO is recog- 
nized, and Antivari to be annexed thereto,” but to be 
cloged to war-ships of all nations. M. is to have no 
flag or ships of war, the Consuls of Austria to protect 
her merchant flag. Montenegro shall bear a portion 
of the Turkish national debt, “The independence of 
Servia is recognized,” full religious liberty enjoyed, 
and she to bear u share of the public debt of Turkey. 
Roumania “is recognized as independent,” and full ro- 
ligious liberty enjoyed; R. to give back to Russia that 
part of Bessarasia, containing abt. 2,500 sq. m., taken 
under the treaty of Paris (Crimean War), and receives the 
Dobrudscha and also the territory south, as far as a line! 
starting east of Bilistria and joining the Black 
south of Mangalia; exact lines of boundary to be fix 
by a European commission. The fortifications on the 
Danube from the Iron Gates to ite mouth to be razed, 
and no ships of war shall navigate the Danube down- 
wards from the Iron Gutes. Iu all parts of Turkey full 
religious liberty is to be enjoyed; and in no part of the 
empire shall differences of religion be motive for unfit- 
ness in anything pertaining to civil and political rights. 
ARDAHAN, Kars, and Batoum are ceded to Russia, the 
latter to be a commercial port only. The island of 
Crervs is ceded to Great Britain, and for which she 
agross topay to Turkey a stipulated sum annually, and 
reat B n, under treaty made with Turkey, June 
4th, 1878, e to defend the Asiatic dominions of 
the Sultan ‘en any further attack; while the Sul- 
tan is to introduce necessary reforms, to be agreed 
upon between the two powers. In accordance with a 
— to the Berlin treaty, a rectification of the 
ntier is to be made between Turkey and Greece. 
Upon the authority of Lord Beaconsfield, Turkey, ex- 
cluding Bosnia and Bulgaria, retains in Europe 60,000 
eq. m. of territory, which is less than she would bave! 
lost by the treaty of San Stephano. The latter pro- 
vided for u territorial extension of Bulgaria nearly 
three times greater than the Berlin treaty, with other 
territorial losses in both Europe and Asia, The total 
area lost to Turkey by the treaty of Berlin, amounts to 
about 71,000 miles of territory. See Le Truité de B., 
annote et commenté, par B. Brunswik. Paris, 1879. 

Berlioz, (bai -o, Hecton, a French musical com- 
poser, k. at La Côte St André, Isére, 1803, He has pro- 
duced many symphonies and operas, respecting the 
merits of which there has been much difference of opin- 
jon. Some have thought them extravagant in charac- 
ter, while Liszt was of opinion that they possessed high 
merit, and Paganini testified his sense of B.'s genius by 
pre-enting him with an order on his banker for $4,000, 
declaring him equal to Beethoven. His literary works, 

rincipally Les S.irées de [ Orchestre, eviuce a A feats h 
edge of the vast range of musical topics. D. 1 

Berm, (burm,) n. (Fort.) A ledge or pathway, from 3 to 
8 feet in width, at the bottom of the outside of a ram- 
K where it joins the scarp or inner side of the ditch. 

t is almost on a level with the natural surface of the 
nd. and serves in part as a passageway for the 
troops of the garrison, and in part as n means of pre- 
venting the ditch from being filled with earth and rub- 
bish. when the rampart is battered by the besiegera. 

Ber’meo, a sea-port of Spain, on its N. coast, prov. of 
Biscay, Id m. N.E of Bilbad; pop. abt. 4,304. 

Ber’mondsey, a suburb of London, England, in- 
cluded in the borough of Southwark. 

Bermu’'da Hundred, in Virginia. Chesterfield co., 
2m.N. by W. of City Point, near the month of the Ap 
mattox River. Mhp. 577. This place was fortified during 
the civil war, in May, 1864, by General Butler, who pur- 

offensive measures against Petersburg: bat being 
jeprived of two-thirds of his effective force, to reinforce 
the army operating against General Lee, he reported 
that “the necessities of the army of the Potomac had 
bottled him up at Bermuds Hundred.” 


Ber’nacle. 
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Bermudas, (The,) or Somer’s Istayps, a group of 
small islands, about 00 in number, in the N. Atlantic 
Ocean, belonging to Great Britain, stretching N.E. by E. 
and S. W. Ly W., abt. 20 m., the light-house un Gibb's [ill 
being situate in Lat. 32° 14° 54° N., Lon. 64° 5y W. 
580 m. 8.E. of Cape Hatteras. Area, about 30 sq. m. 
When viewed frum the sea, the elevation of these islands 
is trifling, the highest land scarcely attaining to x * 
of 200 ft. Their general aspect is similar to the W. In- 
dia Islands, and they are almost every where surrounded 
by extensive coral reefs, the channels through which are 
extremely intricate, and can only be safely navigated Ly 
native pilots. The principal islands are those of Ber- 
muda, St. George, Ireland, and Somerset. The protec- 
tion afforded to shipping by their numerous bays, aud 
their position in the track of the homeward bound W, 
India vessels, have led to the conversion of the B. into 
a maritime rendezvous, and as, likewise, the British 
naval station in W. Indian waters. The harbor of Bt. 
George's Island has been greatly improved, is fortified, 
protected by a breakwater, and has water and 
enough to float the entire U. States 8 
cipally, fruits, vegetables, maize, and tobacco. Pine- 
applis are very abundaut and largely exported. — Clim. 

ild and salubrious; almost realizing the idea of a per- 
petual 1 Fish abounds, and forms a profitable 
source of industry to the inhabitants. Breadstulla, &c. 
are imported from the U. States, and manufactured 
Spode from England. Hamilton, on Bermuda Island, is 

o seat of the colonial government. Pop.12,121. These 
islands were discovered by Bermudez.apaniard, in 1522, 
and settled by the English in 1607, and are supposed to 
be the “still vexed Bermoothes,” mentioned in Shaks- 
peare's Tempest. — Pulmonary invalids are occasionally 
sent to Bermuda from the U. States. It affords a good 
winter retreat, provided due care be taken in selecting 
a locality sheltered from the strong winter winds. 
Hamilton has been recommended with this view. 

Bermudian, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Adams 
co, 19m. 8 by W. of Harrisburg. 

Bern, in Switzerland. See Berne. 

or Barnacle Goose. u (Zoiil.) A bird 

which inhabits the Arctic regions, aml in its autumnal 

migrations visits the nore temperate countries of our 

Northern States. The length of the B. goose, Barnicla 

leucopsis, is rather more thau two feet. The bill is black ; 

the forehead, 
sides of the head, 
and the thront 
are pure white; 
the rest of the 
head, neck, and 
shoulders,black; 
the upper part 
of the plumage 
is marked with 
blue, gray, black, 
and white, and 
the legs are 
black. The his- 
tory of this bird 
bas been render- 

ed sages A 

markable by the i 

marvellous ac- Fig. 344, 

counts which BERNACLE Goose, (Bernicla leucopsis.) 

were related in 

the darker ages concerning its growth; it being a re 

ceived opinion that the B. was produced in a kind of 

arripede, the Lepas anafifera of Linnmus, growing on 
rotten ships, timber, and other kinds of wood and trees 
which lie under water on the coasts. — There are other 
species of B., as the Bernicia ruficollis, which inhabits 
the Arctic countries of Asia; the B. ru, found in 
the Falkland Islands, where it is called the Bustard 
pm; and the H. antarctica, which inhabits Terra del 
Fuego. 


u 

Bernadotte, CaarLes Jons XIV., (bernd King 
of Sweden and Norway, whose original name was JEAN 
Baptiste JULES BERNADOTTE, was sou of a lawyer at 
Pau, in France, and B. in 1764. He received a good 
education, and was designed for the bar, but he suddenly 
abandoned his studies and enlisted as a private in the 
Marines. For 9 years, B. attained only the rank of ser- 
geant, but in 1792 he had become colonel. In 1793, he 
distinguished himself under General Kleber, and was 
made general of brigade, and shortly afterwards, of di- 
vision. On the Rhine and in Italy, be still further ac- 
quired distinction, and he showed that his talents were 
not those of a mere soldier, by his conduct in a some- 
what difficult embassy to Austria. Between him and 
Napoleon there seems to have been a constant distrust, 
if not actual hatred; nevertheless, B received a mar- 
shal’s staff on the establishment of the Consulate, and 
was created Prince of Ponte-Corvo, in 1806. In 1810, 
he was elected crown prince. and heir to the throne of 
Sweden, and the following year he succeeded to Charles 
XIII of Sweden. Napoleon, then emperor, reluctantly 
consented to this nomination, knowing well that B. 
would turn soon an enemy to France. From the in- 
stant that he became crown-prince of Sweden, B. showed 
a determination to give all his energies to his adopted 
country; he formed u secret alliance with Russia in 1812, 
and, in 1813, took command of the combined armies of 
N. Germany against France. At no time, during balf a 
century before his accession, had Sweden known such 
peace and pees as that in which he left her at his 
death in 1 

Bernadotte. in Minors, a post- vil 
of Fulton co., on Spoon River, 65 m. N. 
pop. 1,253, 


. of Springfield ; 


A post-office of the above co.; 


and township 
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Bernalillo, a W. central county of New Mexico Ter- 
ritory, traversed by the Rio Grande aud Rio Puerco, and 
also watered by the Zuni and Kio San Juré. Surface, gen- 
erally mountainous, coil, fertile and grain-producing. 
Cap. Albuquerque. Php. 7,591. ‘a 


Bernard. Prexre Joseraor Gentil Bernard, ns 
he is commonly called after Voltaire,) a French poet; m. 
at Grenoble, 1710, He showed, at an early age, a gront 
taste for „and was at first only an attorney's clerk, 
but afte: became secretary to Marshal de Coigny, 
who had command of the army of Italy. After the mar- 
shal’s death, he obtained a lucrative appointment, aud 
was now able tu indulge his poetic faculties. He wrote an 
0 Castor and I which met with great success; 
the Art of Loving, and a number of odes, songs, Ac. 
Lis works were collected and reprinted in 1803. D. 1775. 

Bernard. Great St..) (anc. Mont Jovis,) the name of 
a famous pass of the Pennine Alps, in Switzerland, lead- 
ing over the mountains from Martigny to Aosta, Savoy. 
In its highest part it attains to an elevation of 8,150 feet, 
being almost impassable in winter, and very dangerous 
in spri ng, owing to the avalanches. Very near the sume 
mit of the pass, and on the edge of a small lake, is the 


celebrated huspice founded by Bernard de Menthon, 
and occupied by brethren of the orderof St Augustine, 
whose especial duty it is to assist and relieve travellers 
crossing the mountain In searching for travellers who 
have lost their way, or been buried in the snow, they avail 


Fig. 345. — CONVENT OF THE GREAT ST. BERNARD, 


themselves of a peculiar breed of dogs of extraordinary 
size and sagarity. The brethren have faithfully dis- 
charged the arduons duties imposed upon them, and have 
rescued hundreds of travellers from a premature death. 
The hospice is a massive stone building; it pomera 
some, but not much, independent property, and is prin- 
cipally dependent on collections made in the Swiss can- 
tons and other States, and on donations from the richer 
class of travellers. In 1800, when the road was not 
nearly so good as it has since Leen made, Napoleon led 
an army of 30,000 men, with its artillery and cavalry, 
into Italy by this pass, The railway at present extends 
to Martigny, at the foot of the Great St. Bernard, and 
on the Italian side to Biella, so that the mountain is 
easily crossed. 

Bernard. (Little St.,) a mountain of Switzerland, 
one of the range called the Grainn (or Grecian) Alpa, 
lying between Savoy and Piedmont, and 10 m. 8. of 
Mont Blanc. This mountain is7.076 feet above sea-level, 
and has an establishment conducted on the same prin- 
ciples as the one on the Great St. Bernard, only much 
smaller in its details. 

Bernard, St., (bair'nar,) Abbot of Clairvaux, was 
born of a noble family in Burgundy, in 1001, He was 
carefully trained by pious parents, and sent to study at 
the university of Paris. At the age of Z3 be entered the 
recently founded monastery of Citeaux. — by 
his brothers and above twenty of his companions. He 
observed the strictest rules of the order, and so distin- 
guished himself by his ability and acquirements that he 
was chosen to lead the colony to Clairvaux, and was 
made abbot of the new house: an office which he filled 
till his death. His fame attracted a great number of 
novices, many of whom became eminent men Among 
them was Pope Engenius III. six cardinals, and many 
bishops. In 1128 he the status for the urder 
of Knights Templars. pes and princes desired his 
support, and submitted their differences to his arbitra- 
tion. By his influence Innocent II. was recognized as 
lawful Pope; he had a public debate with Abelard on 
some doctrines of his philosophy, and procured his con- 
demnation; courageously opposed the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception of the Virgin and the festival 
instituted in its honor: was founder of 160 monasteries ; 
and was the chief promoter of the second crusade At 
the Council of Vezelai, in 1146, he spoke as if inspired 
before the king and the nobles of France, and with his 
own hand gave them their crosses. He then preached 
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the crusade in Germany, persuaded the Emperor Conrad 
to join it, and refused the command which was offered 
him. His prediction of success was falsified. St. Bernard 
was the vehement adversary of Arnold of Brescia, and 
procured his banishment from Rome and from Zurich. 
He successfully attacked the doctrines of several so-called 
heretics. He steadily refused the offers of several arch- 
bishoprics and other dignities, preferring to remain 
abbot only. His character and his writings have earned 
him the title of “ Last of the Fathers.“ The power, 
tenderness, and simplicity of his sermons and other 
works have secured the admiration of Protestants and 
Catholics alike. Dante introduces him in the last cantos 
of the“ Paradise” with profound reverence and admiring 
love; and Luther studied his writings with the same 
feelings St. Bernard died at Clairvaux in 1153, and was 
canonized in 1174. The best recent biographies of St. 
Bernard are, the German by Neander, and an Euglish 
one by J. C. Morison. 

Bernardin de St. Pierre. See St. PIERRE. 

Bernardines, (ber'nardins,) n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) An 
order of monks named after St. Bernard, a celebrated 
Franciscan friar of the 14th century, by whom the order 
was reformed, but not founded Their origin dates from 
the 12th century, and they differ little from the CISTER- 
CIANS, q- v 

Ber'nardin, St., an Italian monk, n. at Massa-Carrara, 
1380, whose courage and charity were conspicuous dur- 
ing the plague which ravaged Siena in 1400. In 1404 
he entered the order of Franciscans, and was sent to the 
Holy Land. On his retnrn to Italy he founded above 
300 monasteries He was much respected by the Emperor 
Sigismund, and his eloquence had the most beneficial 
effect on all classes in Italy. D. at Aquila, 1444. He was 
canonize:l in 1450, his festival being on the 20th of May. 

Bernard’s, in New Jersey, a township of Somerset co., 
pop. 2,369. 

Ber'nardston, in Massachusetts, a post-township of 
Franklin co., 100 m, W.N.W. of Boston. 

Ber'nardsville, in New Jersey, a village of Mercer 
co,, on the Delnware River, 8 m. above Trenton. 

Bernau, (ber'now,) a town of Prussia, prov. Branden- 
burg, on the Panko, 15 m N.E of Berlin. An,. Silk, 
velvets, linen, and calicoes. Pop. 5,544. 

Bar nay, a town of France, dep, Eure, on the Charen- 
tonne, 26 m. W.N.W. of Eyre Manf. Woollens, lin- 
ens, yarns, paper. Kc. Pon. 8.322. 

Bern’/burg. a town of North Germany, in the duchy 
of Anhalt, on the Saale, 23 m. 8. of Magdeburg. It is 
well built, and has some manufactures and trade. Pop. 
7,901. 

Berne, or Bern, (bern,) the largest, geographically spenk- 
ing, of the l3 cantons of Switzerland, and ranking as the 
second in political importance, is bounded on tho N. by 
the cantons Aargau and Solothurn or Soleure, S. by the 
Valais, E. by Uri, Lucerne, and Unterwalden, and W. by 
Freiburg, Vaud, and the Jura; length, N.W. to S. E., 
82 m.; greatest breadth, 62 m. Area, 2,562 sq. m. Its 
surface is generally mountainous. intersected, however, 
by fine and fertile valleys, as those of the Aar, Hasli, 
Grindelwald, and Simmenthal. It is watered by the rivers 
Emmen, Simmen, Kander, and Thiel, the tributaries of 
the Aar and Rhine. Its lakes, Neufchâtel, Bienne, 
Thun, and Brienz, are formed by the expansion of the 
rivers Thiel and Aar. Prod Grain, hemp, dairy pro- 
duce, &c.; agriculture prevailing only to a partial ex- 
tent. Manf. Linens, woollens, wire, wooden toys, and 
watches. Cup. Berne. Pop. (1586) 582,670.—B. is one 
of the Protestant cantons. and joined the Swiss Con- 
federation. being the eighth canton, in 1352. 

Berne, the chief city of the above canton, was, by the de- 
cision of the Council of the Confederation, in 1848, de- 
clared to be the political capital of the commonwealth. 
It is a fine, clean, well-built town, on the Aar, 23 m. S. 
of Basle, and possesses many fire public edifices, more 
notably, the Cathedral, erected 1421-1502. The most 
remarkable feature in the town are the arcades, running 
in front of the houses down both sides of the two chief 
streets. The inhabitants are serious and reserved, and 
proud of the ancient glory of their city. The aristocracy, 
or “ patricians,” as the old families are called. live se- 
cluded from the other classes. The town has bears for 
its arms; and some of these animals are maintained in 
a place called Bärengraben (“ bear's ditch”), on funds 
appropriated to that special purpose. Manf. Watches, 
wooden clocks, and toys, linen, woollen, and silk fabrics. 
Pop. 36,002. — B. was founded by Duke Berthold V. of 
Zähringen, in 1191; and was made a free and imperial 
city by a charter from the Emperor Frederick II., 
dated May, 1218. 

Berne, in Minnesota, a post-office of Dodge co. 

Berne. in New York, a post-towuship of Albany co., 22 
m. N. of the latter city, 

Berne, in Ohio, a township of Athens co.“ 

A post-township of Fairfield co. 

—A post-office of Noble co. 

tire in Pennsylvania, a township of Berks co.; pop. 


Bernese’, n. sing. and pl. (Geog.) A native, or natives, 
of Berne. 

. Belonging, or relating, to Berne, or its people. 

Bernhard, Duke of Saxe-Weimar, one of the greatest 
generals of his age, was born in 1604. He entered the 
army, and early distinguished himself. After being en- 
gaged in several affairs of minor importance, he joined 
the army of Gustavus Adolphus, in 1631, in the war 
against the House of Austria, He took part in the siege 
of Würzburg, assisted at the passage of Oppenheim, took 
Mannheim, and drove the enemy from the Palatinate. 
He commenced the conquest of Bavaria, completed the 
victory of Liitzen after the full of Gustavus, and drove 


Bern’'ville, in Prnnsylvanis 
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the Austrians from Saxony. He afterwards had a com- 
mand subordinate to Marshal Horn, and was harassed 
by intrigues. He took Ratisbon, which was soon lost, 
and, with Horn, was defeated at Nordlingen, in Septem- 
ber, 1634. Soon after he accepted a subsidy from the king 
of France, and concerted operations with Richelieu. In 
1638 he won the battle of Rheinfeld, and took Alt-Brei- 
sach. D. 1639. 


Bern'hard’s Bay, in New Fork, a post-office of Os- 


wego co. 


Berni, Francesco, (batr’ne,) an eminent Italian poet, u. 


in 'Tnscany, 1490. He remodelled Boiardo's Orlando In- 
namorato, and was the author of Rime Burlesche. The 
gracefulness and purity of his diction have been seldom 
equalled; his humor, though broad, is not low; and 
though his themes or allusions are often licentious, his 
works display many traits of moral feeling, which would 
do no discredit to a better D. 1536. 


Bernier, Fraxçors, (barr’né-ai,) a French traveller and 


physician, whose account of his travels was much appre- 
ciated; as he visited countries before unknown to Euro- 
peans, and threw considerable light on the state of In- 
dia up to the time of Aurungzebe, at whose court he re- 
sided twelve years, during eight of which he held the 
appointment of physician to the emperor. He was a 
favorite of the emir Danichmand, who took him to Cash- 
mere; and on his return to France, Bernier publisued 
his travels and philosophical works. D. 1 


Bernini, Giovanni Lon ENZO, (bair-ne’ni,) cal ed Il Cara- 


lirre B, was B. in Naples, 1593, and obtained among 
his contemporaries the reputation of being the modern 
Michael Angelo, on account of his success as painter, 
statuary, and architect. At the age of 18, he produced 
the Apollo and Daphne, in marble, a masterpiece of 
grace und execution. Being appointed architect of Ur- 
ban VILL, he executed many works in St. Peter's; built 
the Palace Barberini und the Campanile of St. Peter's; 
visited Paris in 1665, his journey being a triumphal pro- 
cession; at 70 executed the monument of Alexander 
VII., and ten years later sculptured the figure of Christ 
in bas-relief for Queen Christina, continuing in the inde- 
fatigable pursuit of his art, as sculptor and architect, 
till the period of his death, in 1680. 

Ber’nis, Fraxcors Joacim DE PIERRE, Cardinal de, a 
French poet, patronized by Mad. de Pompadour. He 
was sent as ambassador to Rome, and at length arrived 
at the dignity of cardinal. B. 1715; p. 1794. 

Ber’non, in Rhode Island, a village of Woonsocket 
township, Providence co., about 12 m. N. of Providence. 

Bernouilli, Jacques, (bair-noo-eel’e,) a distinguished 
mathematician, B. at Basle, 1654. He was destined for 
the Reformed Church, but his inclination led him to the 
study of mathematics, which he pursued privately, and 
without any assistance but from books. In 1676 he set 
out on his travels, and at Geneva devised a method of 
teaching a blind girl to write. Ile wrote a treatise on 
the comet, which appeared in 1680, and soon after went 
to Holland, where he studied the new philosophy. lle 
returned to Basle in 1682, and read lectures on experi- 
mental philosophy and mechanics. About 1684, Leib- 
nitz published, in the Acta Eruditorum at Leipsic, 
some essays on his new calculus differentialis, but with- 
out discovering the method. Bernouilli, however, and 
his brother, discovered the secret, and were highly 
praised by Leibnitz. His works were printed at Geneva, 
1741. D. 1705. 


BERNOvVILLI, JEAN, brother of the above, and like him 


an eminent mathematician, B. 1667. In 1695, he was 
appointed professor of mathematics at Gröningen, and 
on the death of James he returned to Basle, where he 
succeeded him in the professorship of mathematics. In 
1714 he published a treatise on the management of ships: 
and in 1750, his memoir on the elliptical figure of the 
planets gained the prize of the Academy of Sciences. 
His writings were published at Geneva in 1742. D. 1748. 

BERNOUILLI, DANIEL, son of the last-named, and, like his 
father and uncle, highly skilled in mathematics. Among 
his works is to be noted the Traité de Hydrodinamique, 
the first treatise on that subject. He was member of 
the academies of Paris, Berlin, and St. Petersburg, and 
F. R. S. of London; B. 1700; D. 1782.—Other members of this 
family wero also distinguished for their mathematical 
attainments, and it is stated that the list of foreign as- 
sociates of the French Academy of Sciences constantly 
included the name of B. from 1699 to 1790. 

Bernouse', n. See Burnovs. 

Bernstadt, (bern stat) a town of Prussia, prov. Silesia, 
reg. of Breslau, on the Wida, 24 m. E. of Breslau. Man f. 
Cloth and linen. Pop. 4,109. 

Bernstorff, Jonany Hartwig Ernst, Couxt, a celo- 
brated statesman in the service of the king of Denmark, 
B. at Hanover, 1712. He was employed in divers embas- 
sies, and afterwards held the office of foreign minister to 
Frerik V. for about 20 years, resigning in 1770. D. 

U je 

BERNSTORFP, ANDREAS PETER, Count, nephew of the above, 
and also in the service of the king of Denmark. He 
was appointed prime minister in 1769, when he ceded 
to Russia the Gottorp part of Holstein in exchange for 
Oldenburg and Delmenhorst. He introduced a new sys- 
tem of finance, and prepared the abolition of villanage 
in Schleswig and Holstein. B. 1735. D. 1797. 

a village of Berks co., 
on Tulpehocken Creek, 12 m. N. W. of Reading. 

Beroe, (bér’o-¢,) n. Fr. erde; Gr. beron, one of the 
Oceanidæ.] (Zodl.) The Cydippe pileus, a small marine 
animal belonging to the class ACALEPHA, Q. v. 

Berquin, ARNAULD, an elegant French writer, B. 1749. 
He is chiefly known as the author of L'Ami des Enfans 
(The Children’s Friend), aud other interesting works for 
children. D. 1791. 
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Ber’rie, in Ohio, a township of Athens co.; pop. about 
1.000. 

Berried, (ber’id,) a. (Bot.) Furnished with, or having, 
berries. 

Berrien, in Michigan, a S. W. co., bordering on Indiana 
und Lake Michigan. Arra, about 600 d. m. It is 
watered by Galien, Pawpaw, and St. Joseph’s rivers. 
Surface. Viversitied. Sou. Generally fertile. Cup. Bor- 
rien. Ny. 35,104. 

BERRIEN, or BERRIEN SPRINGS, a post-vill and cap. of 
above co., in Oronoko township, on the St. Joseph's River, 
160 m. W.N.W. of Lansing. and 15 from Lake Michigaa, 
The river is passable for keel-boats for 100 m. from its 
mouth. 

—A township in the above co. 

Berrien, in Georgia, a S. county. Area, about 750 sq. 
m. The Allapatha bounds it on the E., and the Little 
River on the W. Cup. Nashville. 

—A village of Heard co., 8 m. M. S. W. of Franklin. 

Berrien Centre, a post-office of the above co. 

Berrien Springs. See BERRIEN. 

Berry, (berre.) n. (Bot.) See Bacca. 

—A mound. See Barrow. 

one of the ova or eggs of a fish. — Traris. 

In berry. Impregnated with ova or spawn.— Webster. 

—v. i. To bear or produce berries. 

Dr. d. To impregnate with eggs or spawn. — Webster. 

Berry, (air’e,) an ancient province of France, now 
forming the departments of Cher and Indre, q. v. It gave 
title at various times to French princes, the younger son 
of Charles X. being the last who held it. 

ry. CAROLINE FERDINANDE LOUISE, DUCHESSE DE, B. at 
Naples, 1798, was the daughter of Ferdinand I. king of 
Naples and Sicily, and was married (1816) to the Duke of 
Berry, the 2d son of Charles X. He was assassinated on a 
Sunday, while handing the duchess to a carriage as she 
came out of the opera-house. She passed through a 
variety of troubles, and in 1830, after the French revolu- 
tion, xccompanied Charles X. to Holyrood Palace, in 
Edinburgh. In 1832, a movement in La Vendée took 
place in her favor, which was speedily suppressed. She 
was in hiding at Nantes, when, being betrayed by a con- 
verted Jew, she was found in a small hole behind a stove, 
where she had been enclosed for sixteen hours, and was 
carried to the castle of Blaye. In 1533 she was released, 
having re-married a son of the Prince of Lucchesi-Palli, 
with whom she retired to Sicily. D. 1870. 
Berry, in Wisconsin, a township of Dane co.; pop. 
Ber'ryman, in Illinois, a township of Jo Daviess co.; 


. 559, 

Her’ sburgh, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
pane in co., 30 m. N. of Harrisburg. Coal is plentiful 

here 

Berry’s Ferry, in Kentucky, a post-office of Livings- 
ton co. 

Berry’s Lick, in Kentucky, a P O. of Butler co. 

Berry's Mill, iu Maine, a P. O of Franklin co. 

Berry’s Mill, in Kentucky, a village of Union co. 

Ber’rysville, in Indiand, a township of Knox co., 16 
m. E. by 8. of Vincennes. 

Ber’rysville, in Ohio, a post-village of Highland co., 
6 m. B.E. of Hillsborough. 

Ber’ryton, in //linois, a post-village of Cass co., about 
30 m. W.N.W. of Springfield. 
Berrytown, in Ddaware, a village of Kent co., 14 m. S. 

by W. of Dover. 

Ber'ry ville, in Arkansas, a P. O. of Carroll co. 

Berry ville, in Kentucky, a P. 0. of Wayne co. 

Berry ville, in Mississippi, a village of Scott co., 40m. 
E. by N. of Jackson. 

Berry ville, in Missouri, a post-office of Pettis co. 

Berry ville, in Virginia, a post-town and cap. of Clark 
co, on Opequan Creck, 12 m. E. of Winchester, and 158 
N. by W. of Richmond. 

Berryer, PIERRE ANTOINE, (bair’re-ai,) the most distin- 
guished French advocate of modern times, was B. in 
Paris, 1790. His father, an advocate of the Paris bar, 
confided him to the care of the Oratoriens of Juilly. 
where he proved a turbulent and indolent pupil, at the 
same time showing sufficient intelligence and piety to 
reconcile him to his teachers. It was his desire to be- 
come a priest; but yielding to the wishes of his futher, 
he pursued the study of the law with the greatest ardor. 
Earnestly attached to the cause of Legitimacy, he pro- 
claimed, in 1814, in presence of the magistrates and law 
students of Rennes, the fall of Napoleon, and mounted 
the white cockade. A tumult ensued, and the prefect 
ordered the arrest of the author, who fortunately es- 
caped to Nantes. B was one of the royal volunteers, 
who took arms during the Hundred Days, to support 
the ancient dynasty, and to avert the mischief of a 
second invasion. At the Restoration he exerted himself 
energetically to moderate the spirit of Bourbon rule, and 
defended Marshal Ney. He always pointed out the 
dangers of reaction. Even in defending the canse of 
the royalists, he professed the maxims of a wise liberty, 
and protested against every attempt at corruption and 
vengeance. His pleadings for Lamennais in 1833, for 
Audrey de Puyraveau and Voyer D'Argenson in 1834, 
and for Prince Lonis Napoleon in 1840, breathe the same 
spirit of frankness and liberality. B. entered the Cham- 
ber of Deputies for the dep. of the Hante Loire in 1830, 
and was the brilliant organ, but not the passive instrn- 
ment, of his party. After the fall of the Bourbons he 
remained in France to watch over the Interests of the 
dynasty. To prove his fidelity to his party, be paid a 
visit to Charles X. at Göritz, in 1836, and another to the 
Count de Chambord, in London. Tn the republican as 
semblies which followed the revolution of Feb., 1848, B. 
confined himself chiefly to questions of finance and ad- 
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ministration. Faithful to the principles of bariiainentary 
Tule, he took an active part in the reunion of the 10t 

arrondissement, where the National Assembly proclaimed 
the fall of the President. Since the coup d'état, he took 
no part in politics, except by his participation in the 
attempts for a fusion of the two branches of the Bour- 
bons. In Feb., 1852. B. was elected a member of the 
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French Academy, and his inangural speech contained 
some allusions to the degradation of the Lower Empire, 
and was on that account obnoxious to the government 
of Napoleon III., who ordered its suppression. In less 
than 24 hours, however, the interdict was removed. In 
the midst of political tations, B. still maintained his 
position as the first advocate at the French bar. The 
more recent displays of his forensic talents were in 1858, 
when he defended the Count de Montalembert, and in 
1860-61, in the case of Patterson vs. Bonaparte. In 
conjunction with Thiers, and other members of the 
monarchical party, B. determined, in 1863, to offer him- 
self as a candidate for the Corps Legislatif, a step which 
necessitated his acknowledging the government of the 
emperor, and taking the oath of allegiance. He was 
elected, and by his firm attitude in behalf of moderate 

rogress, and some brilliant specimens of oratory, made 

is influence, and that of his small though growing 
party, sensibly felt at the Tuileries and throughout the 
nation. In 1864, while on a visit to Lord Brougham, B. 
was entertained at a banquet given in his honor by the 
English bar, in the hall of the Middle Temple, London. 
B was the apostle of free education in France, and was 
esteemed, in Puris, more than a prince, minister of state, 
or marshal of France. From the palace of the Tuileries 
to the workshop of the artisan — everywhere, and in 
every station of life, his admirers were numbered by 
myriads. His eloquence was so complete that he became 
the popular advocate of an unpopular cause. Separated 
in everything else, the salons of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, and the counting-houses of the Faubourg St. An- 
toine, were united to listen to and applaud this great 
orator. D. Nov. 29, 1868. 

Bers, n. A sort of electuary, composed of pepper, seed 
of the white hyoscyamus, opium, euphorbium, saffron, 
&c. The Egyptians used it as an excitant. 

Bersaglieri, (ber’siil-yair’i,) n. pl. [It.] A corps of 
riflemen or sharpshooters, introduced into the Sardinian 
army by General Della Marmora, about the year 1849. 
They took part in the Russian war, and assisted at the 
battle of the Tchernaya, 16th Aug., 1855. They were 
also employed in the Italian wars of 1859 and 66. They 
number 17,908 men. 

Berserker, n. (Scandinavian Myth.) A redoubtable 
hero, the grandson of the eight-handed Starkader 
and the beautiful Alfhilde. He despised mail and hel- 
met, and, contrary to the custom of those times, went 
always into battle unharnessed, his fury serving him in- 
stead of defensive armor. By the daughter of King 
Swafurlam, whom he had slain in battle, he had twelve 
sons. who inherited the name of B., along with his war- 


Berthier-en-Haut, a 


Berthollet, CLAUDE Lours, 


Bertholle'tia, n. 
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of Charlemagne, who makes Milo d'Anglesis the father 
of Roland. Better known is BERTHA, daughter of Burk- 
hard, Duke of the Allemanni, and wife of Rudolf II., 
king of Burgundy beyond Jura, who, after Rudolf’s death 
(987), acted as regent for her infant son, Konrad; she 
afterwards married Hugo, king of Italy; and died to- 
wards the close of the 10th century. This queen had the 
character of being an excellent housekeeper, and is repre- 
sented on seals und other monuments of the time as sit- 
ting on her throne spinning -. Encycl. 

Berthier, AlXANDAE, (bair’te-ai,) Prince of Neuf- 
chatel and Wagram, u. at Versailles, 1753. Having ob- 
tained a conunission in a regiment of Dragoous, he 
served iu the American revolutionary war, in which he 
acquired considerable reputation. During the French 
Revolution he became commandant of the national 
guard at Versailles, and in this situation he exerted 
himself to check the excesses of the populace. During 
the reign of terror he served under La Fayette, and 
afterwards under Bonaparte, in his first Italian cam- 
paign. From this time he accompanied Napoleon in 
all his campaigns as chief of staff; for which posi- 
tion he was eminently fitted, though as a general 
his talents were not above mediocrity. In 1803 he 
married a Bavarian princess. In 1805 he was created a 
marshal of the empire, grand huntsman of the empire, 
and chief of the first cohort of the Legion of Honor. In 
1806 he became Prince of Neufchâtel, and in 1809 Prince 
of W. In 1810 he officiated as Napoleon’s proxy 
in the marriage of Maria Louisa. On the restoration of 
Louis XVIII. he accepted the situation of captain of one 
of the companies of the gardes-du-corps. On the re- 
turn of Napoleon he retired to Bamberg, where, on the 
20th of March, 1815, he died by falling from a window, 
from which he was surveying the entrance of the Rus- 
sian troops into the town. His death is enveloped in 
mystery, as it has been asserted by some that he was 
thrown from the window by force, though it does not 
appear that there is any sufficient authority fur that 


supposition. 


Berthier, a N.W. co. of prov. of Quebec, on the St. 


Lawrence, Area, 9.500 sq m. It is watered by the 
Assumption and other smaller rivers. Lake Maskin- 
onge is in the N.E. part of the co. Prod. Flax, oats, 
and tobacco. Cup. Berthier-en-Haut, Pop. 19,804. 


Berthier-en-Bas, or BELLECHASSE DE BERTHIER, a 


post-vill. of prov. of Quebec, co. of Bellechasse, on the 
right bank of the St. Lawrence, 24 m. S.W. of Quebec. 

t-vill. of prov. of Quebec, 
co. Berthier, on the N. bank of the St. Lawrence, abt. 


55 m. N.E. of Montreal 

(bati taka.) Count, one of 
the most eminent chemists of his age, was B. in Savoy, 
1748, and studied medicine at Turin. He afterwards 
settled in Paris, where he became intimate with Lavoi- 
sier, was admitted a member of the Academy of Sciences, 
and made a professor ut the normal school, He accom- 
panied Napoleon to Egypt; and, during the Empire, was 
made a senator and an officer of the Legion of Honor; 
but he was one of the first to desert his patron, when 
his fortunes were on the decline; and he received the 
title of Count from Louis XVIII. His principal work 
is Essai de Statique Chimique, 1803; but he wrote many 
other valuable essays, vnd aloo had a large share in the 
reformation of chemical nomenclature. D. 1822. 
(Bot.) A genus of plants, order 
Lecythidacee, so named in honor of Berthollet, q. v. The 
only species known is B. excelsa, a tree 100 to 120 feet 
high, forming large forests on the banks of the Oronoko. 
Its stem does not branch till near the top, whence its 
boughs hang down in a graceful manner. Its leaves are 
undivided, arranged alternately upon the branches, 
about two feet long, and five or six inches wide, of a 
brilliant green. Its flowers are yellowish-white, with a 
calyx having a deciduous border, divided into two pieces, 
a corolla of six unequal petals joined together at the 
base, and a very great number of white stamens joined 
into a thick fleshy ring. The fruit, chiefly known in the 
trade as Brazil-nut, also under the name of Castanha, 
Juvia, Para nut, Almendron, &c., is a spherical case, as 
big us a man's head, 
with four cells, in each 
of which are six or 
eight nuts; its shell is 
rugged and furrowed, 
and covered with a 
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Bertino’ro, a town of Central Italy, prov. Forli. 7 m. 


8.E. of the latter town, on the railway from Bologna te 
Ancona. Excellent wines are produced in its environs. 
Pop. 6,615. 


Ber tram, in Jwa, a post-township of Linn co., 18 m. 


8.W. of Cairo. 


Bertrand, Henri, Count, (bér-tron’,) a distinguished 


French general, and the companion in exile of Napoleon 
I., B. 1770. He would have earned a bright name on the 
page of history merely by his military achievements 
during the wars of the first empire, were not those 
achievements cast comparatively into the shade by the 
steadfast fidelity with which he clung to Napoleon — 
aiding that great soldier to gain some of his most splen- 
did victories, covering him when in retreat and peril, as 
alter the murderous affair of Hanau; following him in 
his exile to Elba; returning with him to share all the 
perils of Waterloo, and, finally, the long martyrdom of St. 

elena, After the death of Napoleon, B. returned to 
France, and was wisely restored to all his dignities by 
Louis XVIII. In 1830, he was appointed commander of 
the Polytechnic School; and took part, in 1840, in the 
expedition which brought back the remains of Napoleon 
to France. D. 1844. 


Bertrand du Guesclin. See Dudurscllx. 
Bertrand’, in Michigan, a post-village and township 


of Berrien co, on St. Joseph's River, 14 m. S. S. E. of 
Berrien. 


Bertrand’, in Missouri, a village of Mississippi co., 18 


m. S. W. of Cairo. 


Bertrand Prairie, in Louisiana, a post-office of 


Winn parish. 

a n. (Naut.) The rising up of a ship's sides. 
HARLFS CLEMENT Batvay, (bair’vec,) a French 
engraver, B at Paris, 1756. His best engravings are: 
The Laocoon; Education of Achilles; Rape of Dejanira ; 
and, above all, the full-length engraving of Louis XVI. 
from the picture by Callet, one of the finest works of the 
kind ever produced. D. 1822. 


Ber’ ville, in Michigan, a post-office of St. Clair co. 
Ber wiek, James 


ITZJAMES, Duke of, (ber’rii,) B. 1670, 
was a natural son of James Il., king of England, and 
Arabella Churchill, sister of the Duke of Marlborough. 
His first military service was under Charles, Duke of 
Lorraine, in Hungary, and he was present at the siege 
of Buda, and the battle of Mohacz. Ite was created Duko 
of Berwick in 1687; accompanied James LI. to France, 
at the Revolution, served under him in Ireland, and was 
at the battle of the Boyne. He became lieutenant-gen- 
eral in the French army, was naturalized in France, after- 
wards commanded in Spain, and by the victory of Al- 
manza secured the throne to Philip V. He especially 
distinguished himself by the defence of Provence and 
Dauphiny in 1709, against the superior forces of the Duke 
of Savoy, which has always been regarded as a triumph 
of strategic skill. He was killed at the siege of Philips- 
burg, in 1734. He left memoirs of his own life. 


Ber’wick, a maritime county of Scotland. having 


N. and N.E. Haddingtonshire and the German Ocean, 
8.E., 8., and W. the English border, and the counties of 
Roxburgh and Edinburgh. Area, 302,951 acres. Farm- 
ing is carried on here in the most prosperous and iim- 
3 manner; agriculture monopolizing the entire 
ndustry of this wealthy county. It is watered by the 


Tweed, and other rivers. Cap. Greenlaw. Pop. 36,474, 


Ber’wick-upon-Tweed, a fortified town and sea- 


port of Great Britain, situated between England and 
Scotland, and belonging to neither, — forming, as it is 
called, the “ town and county of Berwick-upon-T weed,” — 
lies on the N. bank of the Tweed, 47 m. E. S. E. of Edin- 
burgh. It is a fine, well-built, and ancient town, 
sessing an extensive commerce, and much engaged Ta 
the fisheries. B. was for centuries an object of conten- 
tion between the English and the Scots, each people by 
turns occupying and possessing it, until the accession of 
James I. to the English throne. Pop. (1881) 35,264. 


Ber’wick, in Ilinois, a post-village and township of 


Warren co., about 15 m. S. S. W. of Galesburg. IM. about 
1.250. 


Ber wiek. in Louisiana, a village of St. Mary's parish; 
0 


on the W. bank of the Atchafalaya, 80 m. W. by S. 
New Orleans. 


Ber’wick, in Maine, a township of York co.; pop. about 
2,600. 
Ber'wiek, in Ohio, a village of Marion co., on the 


Scioto River, about 6 m. S. W. of Marion. 


A post-village of Seneca co., 9 m. S. W of Tiffin. 

Berwick, in Pennsylvania, a township of Adams co.; 
pop. 507. 

—A post ce of Briar Creek township, Columbia co., 
on the N. branch of the Susquehanna River, 95 m. N. N. E. 
of Harrisburg. Iron and coal ores are abundant in the 
neighborhood. > ? 

—A village in the above township, better known under 
the name of Apsots Town, = 

Beryl. n. [Gr. beryllion; Lat. beryllus; probably from 
O. Heb. bahar, to be pure, clear, bright.) (Min.) A variety 


rind of a green color. 
The nuts are irregu- 8 
larly triangular bod- % X 6 | 
ies, having a hard i ‘ 5 A 

shell, which is very 
much wrinkled, and 
which is fixed to a cen- 
tral placenta by their 
lower end; their seed 
is a firm almond, of 
a pure white color, 


like spirit. — Ch. Encyc. 

Berth, n. [See BInIn.] (Naut.) A station in which a 
ship rides at anchor; convenient sea-room to moor a 
ship.—A sleeping-room in a ship for officers, passengers, 
or crew. 

—Office; situation; employment; as, “He has a good 
berth.” — Totten. 

A wide berth. (Naut.) To keep at a distance from the 
land, or from another vessel: as,“ to give it a wide berth.” 

—v. a. To give or find anchorage-ground, or a discharging- 

Fig. 347, — BRAZIL NUT. 


station for a ship; as, she was hed in the East India 
Docks.—To allot to each seaman a place for his ham- 
mock; as, to berth a ship’s company. 

Ber'tha, the name of several famous women of the 
Middle Ages, half historical. half fabulons, (see BERCHTA.) 
Sr. Burna, whose day is kept on the 4th July, was the 
beautiful and pious daughter of Charibert, king of the 
Franks, who, having married (560 a. n.) Æthelbert, king 
of Kent, became the means of his conversion, and of 
the spread of Christianity among the Anglo-Saxons. In 
the romances of the Charlemagne cycle. there figures a 


Beatny, called also Berthrada with the Big Foot, as the 


daughter of Count Charibert of Laon, wife of Pepin the 
Little, and mother of Charlemagne In the romances of 
the Round Table, again, BERTHA is the name of a sister 


yielding a quantity of 

oil well suited for lamps; but the kernels are chiefly ex- 
ported as articles of food, They are delicious when quite 
fresh, but are very apt to become rancid. 

Bert'houd, or Bendponr. a town of Switzerland. cant. 
Berne, on the Emmen, 13 m. N.E of Berne. In the 
castle here, Pestalozzi laid the foundation of his educa- 
tional system. B is the depot for the celebrated Em- 
menthal cheese. Php. 4,675. 

Ber'tie, in N. Curolina, a N.E. co., at the W. extremity 
of Albemarle Sound; bounded E. by the Chowan, and 8. 
by the Roanoke River, and drained by Cashie River; 
area, about #00 sq. m.; surface nearly level; soil fertile ; 
cap. Windsor. 


of emerald, q. v., both being double silicates of alumina 
and glucina, and differing only in their coloring-matter, 
which is oxide of iron in the B., and oxide of chromium 
in the emerald. It is a precious stone, sometimes yellow- 
ish, occasionally almost colorless, but more often of a 
greentsh-blue tinge, and then called also Aquamarina. 
From its lovely color and great hardness, B. is much 
valued as a jewel, although not so much as the emerald. 
Its finest crystals come from Brazil and Siberia. — The 
opaque or common B. is greenish or yellowish white, 
and is found in N. America, in prisms 4 feet long, their 
planes being 5 inches in breadth. — B. occurs chiefly in 
veins that traverse granite or gneiss, ar is imbedded in 


granite. 
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Ber’ylline, a. Like a beryl; of a light or bluish green. 

Beryllium, n. See GLUCINUM. 

Berze'lia, in Georgia, a post- village of Columbia co., 
20 m. W. of Augusta. 

Berzelius, Jonaxx Jaxon, Baron, (her-ze'le-us,) one of 
the greatest chemists of modern times, B. 1779, in Ost- 
gothland, Sweden, where his father kept a village-school. 
After graduating at Upsal, in 1804, he repaired to stock- 
holm, where he became an assistant to Sparrmann, who 
had accompanied Captain Cook in one of his voyages 
around the world; and at his death, in 1806, he succeeded 
him in the chair of Chemistry, which he continued to 
fill for forty-two years. His patient laborsand ing 
investigations have done more to lay the foundations of 
organic chemistry than those of any other chemist. To 
him pre-eminently belongs the honor of applying the 
great principles which had been established by Dalton, 
Davy, Gay-Lussac, and himself, in inorganic chemistry, 
to the study of the laws which regulate the combinations 
forming the structures of the animal and vegetable king- 
doms: and of thus opening the way for the discoveries 
ef Mulder, Liebig, Dumas, and others. To him, chemistry | 
is indebted for the discovery of several new elementary 
bodies, more especially selenium, morium, and cerium; 
and to his skill as a manipulator may be traced many 
of the analytical processes at present in use. All the 
scientific societies of the world contended for the honor 
of enrolling his name among their members. D. 1848. 

Besancon (bar-sany’sawny,) a town of France, cap. 
of the dep. Doubs, on the river of the same name, 45 m. 
E. of Dijon. The town is very strongly fortified, and is 
one of the bulwarks of France on the side of Switzerland. 
B. is generally well built, but the streets are narrow 
and gloomy. Te is the seat of an archbishopric. Watch- 
making is the most important branch of industry. In 
1875 B. turned out 419,084, and in 1876, 455,968 watches. 
B. is very ancient. It was laid waste by Attila, and 
has since undergone many vicissitudes. It came, along 
with Franche Comte, into the possession of France in 
1674, Pop. (1876) 54,404. 

Besayle’,n. Nor. Fr. besayle; W. Fr. bisaïeul. — See 
ATLE] A great-grandfather. — (Eng. Law.) A writ, now 
abolished, which lay where a great-grandfather died. 
seized of laud, and on the day of his death, a stranger 
abated or entered and kept the heir out. 

Bescrawl, v.a. To scrawl or scribble over. (o.) 

Bescreen’, v.a. To cover with a screen; to shelter; 
to conceal. 

** What man art thou, that, thas besereen’d in night, 
So stumblest on my counsel.” — Shaks. 

Bescrib’ble, v.a. (be and scribble.) To scribble over. 

Beseech’, r. a., (imp. and pp. Besouaut.) |A.S. be, and 
secan, to seek.) To seek from; to ask or pray with ur- 
gency ; to entreat; to implore. 

I. in the anguish of my heart, beseech you 
To quit the dreadful purpose of your soul. — Addison. 

—To beg; to petition; to solicit; to ask. 

“Before I come to them, I bescech your patience."— Bishop Sprat. 
Beseech’er, n. A person who besecches. 
Beseech'ingly, viv. In a beseeching manner. 
Beseech’ment, n. Act of earnestly entreating or be- 

seeching. 

Beseem’, v.a. [(ier. ziemen, geriemen, to be suited, to 
behoove; Swed. and Goth. sæma, to become.) To be- 
come; to be fit; to be fitting for; to be worthy of, or 
decent for. 

What form of speech, or behaviour, beseemeth us in our prayers 
to Almighty God ? — Hooker. 

Beseem' ing. n. Fitness; handsomeness. 

—a. Appropriate; fit; handsome. 

Verona's anclent citizens 
Cast by their brave beseeming ornaments." —Shaks, 

Beseem’'ingly, adv. In a beseeming manner. 

Beseeming’ness, n. Act or quality of being be- 
seeming. 

Beseem'ly, a. Suitable; becoming; fit: orderly. 

Beset’, v.a. (pret. and pp. BESET.) A. S. besellan he 
for by, and settun, to set or place.] To set upon; to sur- 
round. 

—To blockade, besiege, waylay, hem in. 

And therefore hated, therefore no beset, 

For daring single to be just. — Milton. 

—To entangle ; to embarrass; to perplex; to press on all 
sides, without any means of escape. 

Draw forth thy weapon, we're beset with thieves.“— Shaks. 

Beset' ment, n. The state or condition of being be- 
set, (R.) 

Beset'ting, v. a. Surrounding: besieging; waylaying: 
entangling, without probable means ol escape; pressing 
upon; as, a besetting foible, 

Beshrew’, v.a. To wish a curse to. 

* Nay, quoth the Cock, but I beshrew us both, 

If Í believe a saint upon his oath." — Dryden. 
Beshroud’ed, a. Shrouded: covered with a shroud. 
Beside’, Besides’, prep. By or at the side of; near. 

The sweetest thing that ever grew 

Beside a human door.” — Wordsworth, 

—Out of the straight course or order; out of; not accord- 
ing to. 

It is beside my present business to enlarge upon this specula- 
tion.” — Locke. 

—Over and above; distinct from. 
sides.) 

** Doubtless, in man there is a nature found, 
Beside the senses, aud above them far. — Davies. 

—adv. By the side of; placed at the side of; in addition 
to; moreover; over and above; except; not included in 
the number. 

Besides, you know not, while you here attend, 
Th’ unworthy fate of your unhappy friend.” Dryden. 


(Generally written be- 


BESS 


Besiege’, v. a. To lay siege to; to surround with armed 
forces; to beset; to invest; to hem in. 
“The queen . . . intends here to besiege you in your castle.” Shaks. 


Besiege’ment, n. State of being besieged. 

Besieger, (be-séjur,) n. One who lays siege to; one 
employed in a siege. 

“There is hardly a town taken, in the common forms. where 
the besiegers have not the worst of the bargain.” — Swift. 

Besieg’ingly, adv. Ina besieging manner. 

Beslab' ber, v.a. Same as BESLAVER. 

Beslav’er, v.a. To defile or cover with slaver; to bo- 
slubber. 

Beslob'ber, Beslub’ber, v. a. [be and slobber, 
slubber.| To soil, daub, or smear with spittle or saliva. 
(Used in a vulgar sense.) 

Besmear’, v.a. To smear over; to bedaub; to coat or 
overspread with anything greasy, adhesive, or dirty; to 
soil. 

Her gushing blood the pavement all besmear d. — Dryden. 

Besmear‘er, n. One who besmears. 

Besmoke,, v. a. [be and smoke.) To foul with smoke. — 
To harden or dry in smoke. — Johnson. 

Besmut’, v.a. [A.8.besmytan.j To blacken or befoul 
with soot, 

Besnow’, v. a. 
as with snow. 

Besnuff, v.a. To render unclean by snuff-taking. 

Besom. (son,) n. [A. S. besm, besma, pl. besman, rods, 
twigs; O. Ger. besamo; Ger. ben.] A bundle or brush 
of twigsor rushes bound together for sweeping; a broom. 


“ A proud young fellow came to him for a besom upon 45 
acon. 


To cover with snow; to make white 


—v.a. To sweep or brush, as with a besom. 
Be’somer, n. A person who uses a besom. 
Besort’, v.a. [be and sort.] To suit; to fit; to become. 
Such men as may besort your age. 
Aud kuow themselves and you ” — Shaks. 

Besot’, v.a. To make sottish; to infatuate ; to stupefy ; 

to make dull or senseless, 
„Or fools besotted with their crimes, 

That know not how to shift betimes. — Hudibras. 

—To make; to doat on. (x.) 
* Paris, you speak 
Like one besotted on your sweet delights. — Shake, 

Besot’tedly, adv. In a foolish or besotted manner. 

Besot’'tedness, n. Infatuation; foolishness. 

Besot'tingly, adv. In an infatuated or besotted 
manner. 

Besought’, pp. of Brszron, q. v. 

Bespangle, (bé-spang'gl,) v.a. To adorn with span- 
gles; to dot or sprinkle with something brilliant or 
shining. 

Not Berenice's locks first rose so bright, 
The heav'ns bespungling with dishevell'd light.“ — Pope. 

Bespat'ter, v.a. To spatter over; to soil with mud, 
filth, &c. 

“ His weapons are the same which women and children use: a 
pin to scratch, aud a squirt to bespatter." — Swift. 

—To asperse with calumny or reproach. 

nir Britain, in the monarch blest 

Whom never faction could bespatter,” — Swift. 
Beapawss v. a. [be and spawl.) To daub or soil with 

spittle. 

Bespeak’, v.a 185 BESPOKE; pp. BESPOKE, BESPOKEN.) 
To speak, utter, show, or declare; to address. 

At length with indignation thus he broke 

His awful silence, and the powers bespoke." — Dryden. 
To speak for, order, or engage beforehand. 

Here is the cap your worship did bespeak.' — Shaks. 

To indicate or show beforehand; to forebode. 

“ They started fears, bespoke dangers, and form d ominous prog- 
nosties in order to scare the allies,” — Swift, 

To betoken; to show; to indicate by outward appearance. 

He bas dispatch'd me hence, 
Wich orders that despeuk a mind compos'd. — Addison. 

Bespeakh’,n. A term used to signify a special perform: 
ance in a theatre for the benefit of one of the com- 
pany; as, “ Miss Snivellici's bespeak.” — Dickens. 

Bespeak’er, n. One who bespeaks. 

Bespeckle, (bč-speck’l,) v.a. To mark with speckles 
or spots. 

Bespew’, v.a. To daub with spew or vomit. 

Bespice’, v.a. To season with spices, 

“Thou might'st bespice a cup, 

To give mine enemy a lasting wink. — Shakes. 
Bespirt', Bespurt', v.a. To spirt over. (o.) 
Bespit’, v.a. [be and spit.] To daub with spittle. 
Bespoke’, imp. and pp. of BESPEAK, g. v. 

Bespovt, v.a. To mark with spots. 

Bespread’, v.a. To spread over; to cover over. 

His nuptial bed, 
With curious needles wrought, and painted flowers Rigs steel 
ryden. 

Besprent’, p.a. [O. Eng. besprengyd.] Sprinkled over 

What gentle ghost, besprent with April dew, 
Hails me so solemuly to yonder yew?" — Ben Jonson. 

Besprin’kle, v.a. To sprinkle over; to scatter over. 

A purple flood 
The bed besprinkles, and bedews the ground.’ Dryden. 

Besprink’'ler, n. One who, or that which, sprinkles 
over. 

Besprink lings, n. p’. Sprinklings of any liquid. 

Bessarabia, (bes’sa-rat’be-a.) or EASTERN MOLDAVIA, 
the most S. W. part of Russia in Europe, having E. 
the Dniester, 8. the Black Sea and the Danube, W. 
the Pruth, and N, Galicia. Lat. between 44° 45’ and 
48° 40’ N., and Lon. between 26° 95’ and 30° 30’ E.; 
area, 18.018 sq. m. The N. is somewhat mountainous 
aud well-wooded, but the S. consists of plains, in many 
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places sandy and arid, in others marshy and produc. 
tive. Large crops of wheat, barley, and millet are pro- 
duced. Hemp, flux, and tobacco are also extensively 
cultivated, and grazing is largely practised; indeed, the 
breeding of cattle and the exportation of hemp, bides, 
and tallow, constitute the chief branches of industry. 
Towns, Akerman, Bender, Kishenau, aud Ismail. 4%. 
1,024,346. In 1878, under the Berlin treaty íq. v.), a part 
of B. which was lost to Russia in 1856 was restored. 

Bessa’rion, Jony, B. at Trebizond, 1390, one of the 
most eminent restorers of learning in the 15th century, 
and founder of the noble library of 8t. Mark, at Venice, 
was a monk of the Order of St. Basil. He was drawn 
from his monastery in the Peloponnesus, where he had 
passed 20 years, to accompany the emperor John Pala» 
ologus to the great council of Florence, where he effected, 
1489, a union of short duration between the Greek and 
Roman churches. He was made a cardinal by Pope 
Eugenius, and had afterwards the title of Patriarch of 
Constantinople given him by Pius II. He spent the last 
80 years of his life at Rome, devoting himself to the 
promotion of literature, und discharging several impor- 
tant embassies. An admirer of Plato, he wrote a work in 
defence of the Platonic philosophy in answer to George 
of Trebizond. D. 1472. 

Bes’sel, FRIEDRICH WILNELM,one of the most eminent 
German astronomers, B. at Minden, 1754. In 1518, he 
became director of an observatory erected by the king 
of Prussia at Königsberg. Here he pursued his labors 
uninterruptedly, and in keis produced his Fundamental 
Astronomia, a work which struck the greatest philoso- 
pasts with admiration, and placed his reputation on the 

ighest pinnacle of scientific renown. He produced 
many other works, and was elected a member of most of 
the celebrated learned societics of the world. D. 1846, 

Bessemer’s Process. (Mefal.) See STEEL. 

Bessi@res, Jeax Baptists, (bes’se-air,) Marshal of 
France, and Duke of Istria, B. in Languedoc, 1768. He 
firat served in the Constitutional Guard of Louis XVI.; 
distinguished himself in the Italian campuign of 1796, 
especially at Roveredo and Rivoli, and became from that 
time the intimate friend of Napoleon, He accompanied 
him to Egypt, contributed to the victory of Marengo, 
was created marshal in 1504, and soon after Duke of 
Istria. He overthrew the Russian imperial guards at 
Austerlitz, and took part in the battles of Jena and Ey- 
lau. He served in Spain, in the campaign of Wagram, 
and in the expedition to Russia. He was killed by a 
shot while making a reconnoissance of the field of Lüt- 
zen, the day befure the battle, May, 1813. 

Best, a. [A. S. betest, betst, from bet, better, Goth. batista, 
batists, most useful.) First in regard to value or useful- 
ness; having good qualities in the highest degree; ex- 
ceeding or excelling all, as, he is the best man 

“When the best things are not possible the best may be made 
of those that are. — Hooker 

Most advanced; most complete. 

For pointed satire I would Buckhurst choose, 
The best good man with the worst-natured muse.” 
Eart of Rochester. 

Best, n. The utmost; the highest endeavor; as, to do 
one’s best. 

Who does the best his circumstances allow, 

Does well, acts nobly ; angels could no more. — Young. 

At best. In the utmost applicable degree to any par- 
ticular case. 

My friend, said he our sport is at the best. — Addison. 

To make the best of. To carry anything to its greatest 
fruition or perfection: to improve to the utmost; as, to 
make the best of a bad job. 

“Alnaschar, in order to make the best of it, laid it out in 
glasses.""—Addison. 

Best, adv. In the highest degree; beyond all others; 
superlatively: as, to like one best. 

He shall dwell in that place where he shall Choose, in one of 
thy gates, where it tiketh bim best. — Deut xxiii. 16. 

To the most advantage; with the greatest success, 

„He best can paint them, who shall feel them most. — Pope. 

Most particularly, most thoroughly, as, the best-known 
man. 

Best is often used in composition, forming a compound 
word. 

The Christian religion discovers itself to be the most 
and best-natured institution that ever was in the world. 

Bestain’, v.a. To mark with stains; to spot. 

“ We will not line his thin beatained cloak 
With our pure honors." — Shaka. 

Bestead’, v.a. (imp. and pp. BESTEAD.) To stead, or 
fill the place of; to stand in the stead of; to assist; to 
serve; to profit. 

“ Hence, vain deluding fovat eee 

How little you bestead, 
Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys!""—Milton 

Best evidence, (Law.) means the best evidence of 
which the nature of the case admits, not the highest or 
strongest evidence which the nature of the thing to be 
proved admits of; e. g. a copy of a deed is not the best 
evidence; the deed itself is better. — Bouvier. 

Bes'tial, a. [Lat. bestialis, from bestia, a beast.) Be- 
longing to a beast, or to the class of beasts. 

“ His wild, disordered walk, his haggard eyes, 

Did ali the bestial citizens surprise '— Dryden. 

—Brutish; beastly; vile; low; depraved, sensual, 


have lost the immortal part of myselt. and 
What remains is bestiul.""—Shaks. 


Bestiality, n. [Fr. bestialité.| The quality or nature 
of beasts; beastliness. 


“What can be a greater absurdity than to affirm bestiality te 
be the essence of humanity.” — Arbuthnot. 


—Upnatural commerce with a beast. 
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Bestialize, v.a. To make a beast of; to brutalize. 

Bestially, adv. Brutally; in a manner below humanity. 

Bestiariil, (bes-te-air'e-e,) n. pl. [Lat.] (Hist.) Among 
the Romans, men who fought with wild beasts in the 
games of the circus. They were either persons who 
fought for the sake of pay, (auctoramentum,) and who 
were allowed arms, or they were criminals, who were 
usually permitted to have no means of defence against 
the wild beasts. 

Bestick’, v.a. (imp. and pp. BESTUCK.) To stick over 
as with sharp points. 

“ Truth shall retire, 
Bestuck with sland'rous darts and works of faith 
Rarely to be found,” — Milton. 

Bestir’, v.a. To stir up; to put into brisk or vigorous 
action; to move with lite and vigor. (Generally with re- 
ciprocal pronoun.) 

But. as a dog that turns the spit, 

Bestira himself, und plies his feet." — Hudibras. 
Bestorm’, v. a. To overtake with a storm. 
Bestorm’, v. a. To agitate; to toss about; to rage. 
Bestow’, v. a. [A.S. be, und stow, a place; Frisian, sto, a 

principal place.] To set, lay, or place; to lay up; to de- 
posit for safety. 

“And when he came to the Tower, he took them from their 
hand, and bestowed them in the house,” —2 Kings v. 24. 

To apply; to make use of; to dispose of. 

„Otherwise the whole force of the war would infallibly have 
been bestowed there. — Swift. 

—To give; to confer ;—used generally with on or upon. 
But his nature was such as to bestow it upon himself. — Sidney. 

—To give in marriage. 

“I could have bestowed her 
tremely admired her." — Tatler. 

Bestow’age, n. Stowage. (R.) 

Bestowal, (best ul,) n. Act of bestowing; disposing. 

Bestow’er, n. One who bestows; a giver; a disposer. 

Bestow'ment, n. Act of bestowing; bestowal. 

—Donation: that which is bestowed. 

Bestrad dle, v. a. [be and straddle.) To bestride. 

Bestraught, (be-strawt’,) d. Distracted; mad; out of 
one’s senses. 

“What! I am not bestraught." —Shake. 


Bestrew, (be-stro’,) v. d. (imp. BESTREWED; pp. BE- 
STREWED, BESTROWN.) To strew or strow ; to scatter over; 


to besprinkle. 
“ Bo thick bestreton, 
Abject and lost lay these, covering the flood.” — Milton. 

Bestride,, v.a. (imp. BESTRID or BESTRODE; pp. BEBTRID, 
BESTRIDDEN.) To stride or step over; to place a leg on 
each side of something; to ride upon. 

“The bounding steed you pompously bestride, 
Shares with his lord the pleasure and the pride.“ — Pope, 

Io step over; as, to bestride the threshold of a house, 

“Than when I first my wedded mistress saw 
Bestride my threshold.” — Shake. 

Bestrode’, imp. of BESTRIDE, q. v. 

Bestrown’, imp. of BESTREW, g. v. 

Bestuckh’, imp. of Besticx, y. v. 

Bestud’, v.a To set with studs; to adorn with bosses. 

And so bestud with stars, that they below 
Would grow inur'd to light.“ — Milton. 

Bet, (bet) n. [A. S. bad, a pledge; badian, to give or take 
a pledge.] A pledge; a wager; that which is laid, staked, 
or pledged in a contest. 

“ His pride was in piquet, 
Newmarket fame, and judgment at a bet.” — Pope, 

—v.a. [A. S. badian.] To give a pledge; to lay a bet, or 
wager. 

“Complained and sigh'd. and cry'd, and fretted, 
Lost every earthly thing he betted.” — Pope. 
Bet. The old imp. of Beat. (Now obsolete or vulgar.) 

Beta, n. (Lat., from Celt. bett, red.] (Bot.) A genus of 
lants, ord. Chenopodiacee. Diaa. Calyx 5-sepalled; sta. 
5, styles 2, very short, erect, with acute stigmas; seed 
reniform, imbedded in the fleshy calyx; stems furrowed; 
leaves alternate; flowers glomerute, green, in spikes or 
paniculate racemes.— Four species are cultivated as es- 
culents; the others are mere weeds. We shall only occupy 
ourselves with the former. 1. Beta vulgaris (Common 
beet) is said to be found in a wild state in S. Europe; it 
is however chiefly known as a pini cultivated in gar- 
dens, for its carrot-like sweet and tender roots. Several 
sorts are mentioned, varying in the size, form, color, and 
sweetness of their roots: of these, however, two are 
much more worth cultivating than the others, namely, 
the small red and long yellow varieties; they are the 
most delicate, the sweetest, and have the richest color 
when served at tablo. Bect-roots can only be obtained 
in perfection in a rich, light, sandy soil, through which 
they can readily penetrate; in stony or stiff situations 
the roots become forked, and are deprived of their suc- 
culence. The seeds are sown in drills or in beds, at the 
end of March or beginning of April, and are to be well 
covered with soil; the plants are to be thinned to the 
distance of a foot apart; in Sept., the roots may be taken 
up. and should be packed in sand, in some dry place out 
of the reach of frost. In this country, beet is chiefly em- 
ployed as an ingredient in salads.—2. Beta altissima 
(Mangel-wurzel) is a much larger and coarser plant than 
the common beet, from which it is principally known by 
its roots being marked internally with zones of red and 
pink or white. Its native country is unknown; by 
some it is reckoned a mere variety of the common beet, 
but this is scarcely probable, considering that it is per- 
manently reproduced from seed. Mangel-wurzel is an 
object of extensive cultivation for feeding cattle; its 
leaves afford a very nutritious food for all kinds of live- 
stock, and the roots, from their extreme sweetness, are 
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by many farmers considered the most valuable of all the 
agricultural plants upon which cattle are fed in winter. 
They, however, require to be preserved from frost, and 
are better adapted to warm climates and a light rich 
soil than to colder latitudes. In cultivating the mangel- 
wurzel, it will be found 
advantageous to souk the 
seeds in water till they 
aré just beginning to ger- 
minate, and then to sow 
them, taking care that 
they are speedily covered 
in with soil; for, from 
the bony nature of the 
seeds, it will often hap- 
pen that they will lie 
some weeks in the soil 
before they begin to grow, 
by which valuable time 
is lost; or that they will 
fail altogether, especial- 
ly if the weather should 
be dry, as it often is at 
thetime of sowing, which ie 
is the middle of May. — Fig. 348. — BEET-ROOT. 

3. Beta cyclu (C hard- beet) is inferior to the two last in 
the size of its roots, but is remarkable for the thickness 
of the ribs of its leaves, which are white, yellow, green, 
orange-colored, or deep crimson, in different varieties. 
It is cultivated like the common beet, but the leaves 
only are used in soups, or their ribs are cut out and 
stewed like sea-kail. They have however an earthy 
taste, which it is not in the power of cookery wholly to 
remove, on which account they are little esteemed. 
The French call this species Poirée à cardes; it is said 
to have been introduced into France from Portugal; but 
its native station is unknown. —4. Beta maritima (Sea- 
beet), unlike the three last, is a prostrate plant, with 
numerous entangled branches, and a tongh woody root. 
It is a common European shore-plunt, preferring a 
chalky soil. Its leaves are small, ovate, deep green, 
crenelled, rather sharp-pointed, flat, succulent, and 
placed on long stalks. Its flowers are green and ar- 
ranged in spikes, each being subtended by a small leafy 
bract. It is a perennial, nnd one of the most valuable 
plants known as a substitute for spinuch; its leaves 
when dressed are extremely delicate and well-flavored, 
and easily reduced into that pulpy substance which con- 
stitutes the great merit of good spinach. It thrives in a 
garden without any sort of care, und is rather a handsome 
plant when growing among rubbish, for its leaves are 
of a particularly rich green, and not liable to be scorch- 
ed by the sun, or to be injured much by insects. It is 
increased by seeds, which it yields in abundance. — The 
beet, principally B. vulgaris, yields sugar equal to that 
of the cane; of this species, the purple-leaved is the most 
esteemed for the kitchen, and the green-leaved for ex- 
tracting sugar. As a source of sugur, the B. is cultivated 
on a large scale in many parts of the world; and it is 
believed that upwards of 400,000,000 Ibs. of beet. root 
sugar are annually produced in Europe, and chiefly in 
France. The cultivation of the B. for sugar purposes 
should be of great importance in our country, a8 evi- 
denced by the high prices of sugar-cane since the begin- 
ning of the Cuban war. This interesting matter will be 
further examined under SUGAR. 

Betake’, v.a. (imp. BETOOK ; pp. BETAKEN.) [Swed. and 
Goth. betaga; be, and taga, to take.) To take to; to 
commit to; to resort; to have recourse to; to apply. 
(Used with the reciprocal pronoun.) 

„But when ourselves to action we betake, 
It shuns the mint, like gold that chymists make." — Dryden. 

Betak’en, pp. of BETAKE, g. v. 

Betel, (bé-tl.) [Fr. bétel ; Sp. betle, betel brete ; Pg. betel, 
bethel, betelhe ; Malabar, beetla-codi ] A narcotic mastica- 
tory, used by the Malays and other Eastern races, not 
only for chewing, but for the object of dyeing the teeth 
black, and imparting a deep red to the lips — colors re- 
garded as a mark of beauty and distinction, especially 
by the females. The mode of preparing this morsel for 
use is very simple. A small quantity of lime as large 
as a pea is placed on a piece of betel-nut, or fruit of the 
Areca catechu, (see AR«CA,) and enclosed in a leaf of siri, 
or betel-pepper. (See CHavica.) The roll is taken be- 
tween the thumb and fore-finger, and rubbed violently 
against the front gums, while the teeth are closed firmly, 
and the lips opened widely. It is now chewed for a 
moment, and then held between the teeth and lips so as 
to partly protrude from the mouth. A profusion of red, 
brick-colored saliva now pours out of each corner of the 
mouth, while the man is exerting himself at his oar, or 
hurrying along under a heavy load. When he is rich 
enough to enjoy tobacco, a small piece of that luxury is 
held with the siri between the lips and teeth. The leaf- 
tobacco is cut so fine that it exactly resembies the “ fine- 
cut” of civilized lands; and long threads of the fibrous, 
oakum-like substance are always seen hanging out of 
the mouths of the natives, and completing their disgust- 
ing appearance. This revolting habit prevails not only 
among the men, but also among the women; and when- 
ever a number meet to gossip, as in other countries, a 
box containing the necessary articles is always seen 
close at hand, and a tall, urn-shaped spittoon of brass is 
either in the midst of the circle, or passing from one to 
another, that each may free her mouth from surplus 
saliva. Whenever one native calls on another, or a 
stranger is received fiom abroad, invariably the first 
article that is offered him is the siri box.— The narcotic 
effects of this masticatory have not been experimen- 
tally investigated by travellers. To one not accustomed 
to betel-chewing, the nut is powerfully astringent in the 
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mouth and throat, while the quicklime often removes 
the skin and deadens the sense of tuste. After a while 
it causes great giddiness. On those accustomed to use 
it, however, the B. produces sweet, continuous and 
sustained exhilarating effects; and that these are of a 
most agreeable kind, may be inferred from the very ex- 
tended ureu over which the practice of betel-chewing 
prevails. 

Betel’geuse, (-je-uze,) n. (Astron.) A star of the 1st mag. 
714° E. of Bellatrin, on the E. shoulder of the constella- 
tion Orion. It comes to the meridian on the 21st of 
January. 

Be'tel-nut, n. The nut of the Areca catechu. — See 
ARECA, and BETEL. 

Beth. [Heb.: Ar. beit, house.] In Scripture, this word 
forms a part of many compound names of places, and 
sometimes means the place or dwelling ; and at others, 
the temple. 

Beth'alto, in Illinois, a post - village of Madison co., 10 
m. E. of Alton. 

sg peli in North Carolina, a post-village of For- 
syth co. R 

Bethany, (beth’a-ne.) (Anc. Geog.) A village on the 
eastern slope of Mt. Olivet, 2 m. E.S.E. of Jerusalem, 
and on the road towards Jericho. It was often visited 
by Christ, (Matt. xxi. 17; Mark xi. 1, 12; Luke xix. 20. 
Here Martha and Mary dwelt, and Lazarus was rai 
from the dead, (John xi.) Here Mary anointed the Lord 
against the day of his burying (John xii.) ; und from the 
midst of his disciples, near this village which he loved, 
he ascended to heaven, (Matt. xxiv. 60.) Its modern 
name, Aziriyeh, is derived from Lazarus. It is a poor 

village of some twenty families. 

Bethany. in Connecticut, a post-township of New Ha- 
ven co., 8 m. N. by Wot New Haven. 

Bethany, in Georgia, a village of Greene co., 35 m. N. 
by E. of Milledgeviile. 

—A village of Jefferson co. 

Bethany, in Indiana, a village of Bartholomew co., 3 
m. W. of Columbus. 

A post-office of Parke co. 

Bethany, in Illinois, a village of Christian co., 20 m. 
S. E. of Springfield. 

Bethany, in Michigan, a township in the N. part of 
Gratiot co. 

—A township of Branch co., about 60 m. N. of Adrian; 
pop. about 1,450. 

Bethany, in Missouri, a village of Clay co., 15 m. 
N.N.E. of Liberty. 

—A post-village, cap. of Harrison co., 155 m. N.W. of Jef- 
ferson city, 

Bethany, in New York, a township of Genesee co., 240 
m. N. by W. of Albany. 

—A post-village of B. township, Genesee co., abt. 35 m. 
8.W. of Rochester. 

Bethany, in Ohio, a post-village of Butler co., 20 m. 
N. N. L. of Cincinnati. 

Bethany, in Pennsylvania, a post-borough of Dyberry 
township, Wayne co., 8 miles N. of Honesdale; pop. 
2. 


Bethany, in S. Carolina, a village of York district, 
about 10 m. N.N.W. of Yorkville. 


Bethany, in West Virginia, a post-village of Brooke 
co., on Buffalo Creek, 7 m. from the Ohio River, and 16 
m. N.E, of Wheeling. 

Bethany Church, in North Carolina, a village of 
Iredell cv. 

Bethaven, (brth-ai'ven.) (Anc. Geog.) A plain and 
desert near Bethel on the E. (Josh. vii.12: xviii. 12.) It 
seems to be reproachfully used at times for Bethel itself, 
after the golden calves were there set up; Bethel mean- 
ing the bouse of God, and B., the house of sin. 

Beth Eden, in South Carolina, a village of Newberry 
district. 

Bethel. [Heb., house of God.] (Anc. Geng.) A city W. 
of Hai, on the confines of the tribes of Ephraim and 
Benjamin, and occupying the spot where Jacob slept 
and had his memorable dream, (Judges i. 23.) Thirty 
years after, he again pitched his tent there. Here the 
ark of the covenant, and probably the tabernacle, long 
remained. After Solomon, it became a seat of gross 
idolatry,—Jeroboam choosing it as the place for one of 
his golden calves, from the sacredness previously at- 
tached to it, (1 Kin. xii 29.) The prophets were char, 
with messages against B. The first of these was ful- 
filled by Josiah; and the others in the later desolation 
of B., where nothing but ruins can now be found. Its 
site was identified by Dr. Robinson, in the place now 
called Beitin, 20 m. from Jerusalem, towards Shechem. 

Bethel, n. A name given in England to a dissenting 
chapel. 

—In England and U. States, a place of worship uppointed 
for seamen. 

Beth’el, in Alabama, a P. O. of Wilcox co. 

Bethel, in Connecticut, a post-village and township of 
Fairfield co., about 25 m. N.W. of New Haven; pop. 
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neib'el. in Georgia, a poit village of Glynn co., on 
Turtle River, about 70 m. S.S. W. of Savannah. 

Beth’el, in Illinois, a post-village of Morgan co., 48 m 
W. of Springfield- 

—A township of McDonough co. 

Beth ‘el, in /ndiana, a township of Posey county; pop. 
581. 

A post-village of Wayne co. 

Bethel. in /ca, a post-village of Fayette co., about 48 
m, W. of the Mississippi River. 

Beth’el, in Kentucky, a post- vill. of Bath co. 

Bethel, in Maine, a post-township of Oxford co., on the 
Androscoggin River, 70 m. N.N.W. of Portland; pop. 
2,286. 
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Bethel, in Michigan, a post-township of Branch co.; 
pop. 1,511. 

—A township of St. Clair co. 

n in Minnesota, a post-towuship of Anoka co.; 
pop. 216. 

Beth’el, in Missouri, a post - village of Shelby co., on the 
N. Fork of North River. 

Bethel, in New York, a post-village and township of 
Sullivan co, 120 m. S. S. W. of Albany. 

Bethel, in Ohio, a township in Clark co. 

—A post-village in Tate township, Clermont co., 33 m. S. E. 
of Clermont. 

—A township of Miami co, 

—A township of Monroe co, 

Beth’el, in Oregon, a post-village of Polk co., 12 m. N.E. 
of Dallas. 

Beth’el, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of Berks co., 
35 m. N.E. of Harrisburg. 

—A township of Delaware co. 

A township of Fulton co. 

—A township of Lebanon co. 

Beth’el, in Tennessee, a post-office of Giles co. 

Beth’el, in Teras, a post-office of Anderson co. 

Beth ’el, in Vermmt, u post-township of Windsor co., 35 
m. 8. of Montpelier, and 39 N. of Windsor. This place 
is an inexhaustible quarry of soapstone. 

Bethel. in W. Virginia, a p.-vill. of Pendleton co. 

Bethel College. Sue Mac LEMORBSVILLE. 

Bethel Corners, in New York, a post-office of Cay- 
uga co. 

Beth’el Springs, in Tennessee, a P.O. of McNairy co. 

Beth’encourt, Jean ba, (bai’ten-koor,) a Norman 
baron, who was chamberlain to Charles VL, king of 
France, and being ruined in_the war with England, 
sought to repair his fortunes“u foreign countries, and | 
made a descent from Spain on the Canary Isles, in 1402. | 
Not having sufficient force, however, he returned, and 
obtained reinforcements from Henry III. of Castile, with 
which he was successful, and was crowned king in 1404, 
under the title of Louis. He converted the greater por- 
tion of the Canaries to Christianity, and in 1405 re- 
ceived from the Pope the appointment of bishop to the 
islands. The following year he went to Normandy, 
where he passed the remainder of his days. D. 1425. 

Bethesda, (U- da,) a mineral spring, or pool, of 
Judea, without the gates of Jerusalem, ou the E. side 
of the city, and below the rock of the Temple. The 
word signifies a house of mercy, from the cures said to 
be effected, in diseases of all natures, by the bathers in 
its solitary waters. The pool, or, more properly, the 
walled tank, was surrounded by 5 alcoves or porticoes, 
in which the patients undressed and waited for the favor- 
able hour to immerse themselves. This auspicious time, 
according to the Evangelists, was when an unseen angel 
entered the water, and imparted celestial virtue to the 
fluid, when the water wa, thrown into commotion; and 
the sooner advantage could be taken of this sudden 
agitation, the more potent was the medicinal effect on 
the patient, the water being inoperative when at rest, or 
stagnate iu the reservoir. This phenomenon was caused 
unquestionably by the periodical rise of the spring; and | 
as the water was no doubt a chalybeate, from the red 
ochre, or powder, said to be precipitated, the spring 
would be naturally stronger and more beneficial when 
fresh from its mineral bed, and before the atmosphere 
had time to precipitate its medicinal virtues. (Johan v. 2.) 
It is now dry, and used as a depot for dirt and rubbish. 

Bethes’‘da, in Ohio, a post-office of Belmont co. 

Bethes‘da, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Lancaster co. 

Bethesda, in Tenn., a vill. of Williamson co. 

Bethink’, v.a. (imp. and pp. BETHOUGHT.) To cv to 
mind; to bring to recollection. (Generally accompanied 
with the reciprocal pronoun.) 

“I have bethought me of another fault "—Shaks. 

r. i. To think upon; to consider; to recollect. 

“And make him bethink himself, whether this attempt be worth 
the veuture.“ — Locke. 

Bethlehem, (beth/le-hem.) (Anc. Geng.) A small city 
of Judea, about 6 m. S. of Jerusalem, at the foot of a 
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and Christ were born, and, as the place of the NATIVITY, 
no part of Palestine is so fraught with interest to the 
devotee or tourist than a spot so divinely sacred. The 
present B. has about 300 houses, and a population of 
2,500 Grevks, Armenians, and Turks, the former chiefly 
employed in the manufacture of rosaries, crucifixes, and 
beads. Every part of the neighborhood, where fancy or 
tradition can mark the footsteps of the Saviour, has 
been covered with a shrine, oratory, or cell, though the 
great architectural feature is the maguificent church, 
built by the Empress Helena, over the spot said to be 
the uctual site of the birthplace. The edifice is in the 
form of a cross, and bears the name of the founder. In 
a rich grotto, adorned with silver, aud hung with crystal 
Jamps always burning, a silver star, with the words 
Hic de Virgine Maria Jesus Christ natus est, marks 
the spot of the nativity. The manger stands in a low 
recess cut in the rock, a few fect from this star. The 
church is subdivided among the Latins, Greeks, and 
Armenians, each community having a separate portion 
of the edifice for devotional purposes. 

Bethlehem, in Connecticut, a post-village of Litch- 
field co., 30 m. N. W. of New Havens 

Bethlehem, in /ndiana, a post-village and township 
of Clark co., on the Ohio river, 18 m. below Madison ; 
pop. 763, 

—A township of Cass co.; pop. about 1,250. 

—A village of Hamilton co., abt. 15 m. N. of Indianapolis. 

Bethlehem, in /owa,a P. O. of Wayne co 

Bethlehem, in Maryland, a P. O. of Caroline co. 

Bethlehem, in New Hampshire, a post-town of 
Grafton co., 75 m. N. by E. of Concord. 

Beth‘lehen, in New Jersey, a post-township of Hun- 
terdon co., 13 m. N.W. of Flemington 

Bethlehem, in New York, a township of Albany co., 
on the Hudson River, 5 m. S. of Albany. 

Beth'lehem, in Olio, u township of Coshocton co.; 


pop. 850, 

—A village and township of Stark co., 60 m. S. by E. of 
Cleveland. 

Bethlehem, in Pennsylvania, a township of North- 
ampton co., 7 m. W. by S. of Easton. 

—A post-borough in the above township, on the Lehigh 
River, 51 m. N. of Philadelphia. B. was founded in 1741 
by the Moravians, who have there a fine church, a large 
seminary, and other buildings, Pop, (1880) 5,193. 

Bethlehem, in South Carolina,a P. O. of Sumter dis 

Beth'lehemites, Beth’lehemite, n. An insane 
person; a lunatic. — See BEDLAMITE. 

—pl. (Eccl. Hist.) An order of monks who flourished in 
the 13th century. They were also styled Stur-bearers, 
from their wearing a red star of five rays, with a blue 
circle in the middle, on their breast, in memory of the 
star which appeared to the wise men. They established 
themselves iu England in 1257.— Another order bearing 
this name was instituted at Guatemala, Central America, 
in 1660. They attended the sick in hospitals. Innocent 
XI. confirmed the order in 1687, and ordered the breth- 
rev to follow the rule of St. Augustine. 

Beth’‘nal Green, an eastern division of London, in 
Middlesex, including Victoria Park. 

Bethought,, pret. and pp. of BETHINK, q.v. 

Beth-Pe’or. (Anc. Geog.) A town of Moab, infamous 
for the worship of Baal-peor. In the adjacent valley 
Moses rehearsed the law to Israel, and was buried. 

Bethsai’da, [ Heb., place of fishing.) (Anc. Geog.) A city 
in Galilee, on the W. shore of the lake of Genesareth. 
It was the birthplace of the apostles Philip, Andrew, 
and Peter, and was often visited by Christ. — Another, 
B. of Gaulonitis, N. of the same lake, and E. of the 
Jordan. Near this place, Christ fed the five thousand. 
This town, enlarged and called Julias by the tetrarch 
Philip, is now little but ruins. 

Bethshe'an, or Beth’shan. (Anc. Grog.) A town, 
more generally known by the name of Scythopolis, 
which was situated 2m. W. of the Jordan, at the ex- 
tremity of the valley of Jezreel, an arm of the great 
plain of Esdrelon, running down from it to the valley 


Fig. 349. — BETHLEHEM. 


hill covered with vines and olives, and abont five or six 
miles south-east of Jorusulom. It was here that David 


Fig. 350. — BETHSHEAN. 


of the Jordan in a S. ER. direction. It stood on the brow, 
just where the former valley drops down by a rather 
steep descent to the level of the latter. B. was assigned 
to Manasseh, though not at once subdued, (Josh. xvii. 
11-16.) Tue dead body of Saul was fastened to its walls. 
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(1 Sam. xxxi. 10-12; 2 Sam. xxi.12.) The place is now 
called Beisan, and is about 24 in. S. of Tiberias. The 
present village contains 70 or 80 miserable houses. The 
ruins of the ancient city are of considerable extent, 
along the banks of the rivulet which ran by it, and on 
the side of the valley; bespeaking it to have been nearly 
3 m. in circuit. 

Bethshe' mesh, [Heb., “house of the sun.“] (Anc. 
Geog.) A city of Judah, 15 m. W. of Jerusalem, chiefly 
memorable for a battle between Judah and Israel, in 
which Amaziah was deteated. (2 Ain. xiv. 12-14.) 

Bethump', v. a. |beand thump.) To belabor or cudgel 
soundly. 


“I was never so bethumpt with words, 
Since first I call'd my brother's father dad. — Shake. 


Bethune, (bai-toon’,) a fortified town of France, dep. 
Pas de Calais, on a rock, at the foot of which is the Brette, 
18 m. N.N.W. of Arras: pop. 8,611. 

Betide’, v.a. (imp. BETID or BeTIDED; pp. BeTID.) IA. B. 
tidan, from tid, time, season.) To happen to; to befall 
tw; to bechance to; to come to. 

** Said he then to the palmer, reverend sire, 
What great misfortune bath betid this knight."”—Spenser. 

To come to pass; to happen. 

“Let me hear from thee in letters 
Of thy success in love: and what news else 
Betideth here in absence of thy friend. —Shaks. 

Betime’, Betimes’, adv. By the time; seasonably; 
in good season or time. 

“ Send succours, lords, and stop the rage betime." —Shaks, 

Early; soon; in a short time. 

Short is the date. alas! of modern rhymes; 
And ‘tis but just vo let them live betimes.""— Pope. 

Bet'lis, or Bit Iis, a town of Turkish Armenia, 18 m. 

W. from the W. extremity of Lake Van. Lat. 380 35’ N.; 


Lon. 420 50 E. Pop. 2 
Beto‘ken, v.a. [A 8. See Tokkx.] To show 
or signify by a token or sign; to signify. 


* Ceremonies fit to betoken such intents.”—Hooker. 
ro foreshow; to portend; to presage; indicative of 
something about to happen. 


»The kindling azure, and the mountain's brow 
Illum d with fluid gold, his pear approach 
Betoken glad. - Thomson. 


Beton, (be-téng’,)n. [Fr. beton; Lat. bitumen, fossil tar. 
( Masonry.) The French concrete, composed by first 
mixing the proper proportions of lime and sand, either 
by hand or by a pug-mill, in the same manner as for 
ordinary mortar. 

Beto'nica, BETONT, n. [Fr. bétoine.] (Bat.) A genus 
of plants, order Lamiacee. There ure 2 species, the 
flowers and leaves of which were formerly employed in 
medicine. They have been abandoned as having little 
or no virtue. 

Betook’, imp. of Brrakg, q. v. 

Betorn’, a. Torn or rent to pieces. 

Betoss’, v.a. To toss about; to agitate violently; to 
make commotion. 

* What said my man, when my betossed soul 
Did not attend him as we rode 7? — 

Betrap’, v.a. To ensnare; to entice into a trap. 

—To clothe, deck, or caparison with trappings. 

Betray’, v.a. be, and Lat. tradere; It. tradire; Fr. 
trahir.| To deliver up by treachery or fraud; to sur 
render by breach of trust. 

Tis an old tale and often told, 
Of maiden true betrayed for gold. Sir Walter Scott. 

—To violate confidence; to treacherously injure. 

* How, wouldst thou again betray me? — Milton. 

—To disclose or reveal treacherously, clandestinely, or in 
breach of trust. 

Be swift to hear, but be cautious of your tongue, lest you be- 
tray your ignorance. ‘~ Watta. 

—To mislead ; to render liable to inconvenience. 

His abilities created him great confidence; and this was like 

enough to betray him to great errors. — King Charles 1. 

—To indicate; to show what would rather be concealed. 

Nor, after length of years, a stone betray 

The place where once the very ruins lay. Addison. 

—To fail in regard to reliance placed upon; as, the legs of 
a drunken man betray him. 

Betray’al, n. Act of betraying; treachery. 

Betray er, n. One who betrays; a traitor. 

‘They are only a few betrayers of their country.” — Swift, 
Betray’ment, n. Betrayal; act of betraying. 
Betrim’, v.a. (le and trim.) To deck; to decorate; to 

dress; to place in order; to embellish. 
„Thy banks with pionied and twilled brims 
Which spongy April at thy hest betrims."—Shaks, 

Betroth’. v.a. [be and troth.) To pledge the troth or 
truth to; to affiance; to vow or promise to be true and 
faithful. b 

7 soul's public promise she 
‘as sold then, and betroth'd to Victory.”—Cowley. 

To espouse; to contract with a view to marriage. 

Aud what man is there that hath betrothed a wife, and hath 

not taken her? — Deut. xx. 7. 

—To nominate to a bishopric, in order to consecration. 

“If any person be consecrated a bishop to that church, where- 

unto he was not before betrothed, he ahall not receive the habit 
of consecration.’ - Axe. 

Betroth'al. n. Act of betrothing; betrothment. 

Betroth’ment, n. (Law.) A contract between aman 
and a woman, by which they agree that at a future time 
they will marry together. The contract must be mutual ; 
the premise of the one must be the consideration for the 
promise of the other. It must be obligatory on both 
parties at the same instant, so that each may have an 
action upon it, or it will bind neither. Either party may 
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call npon the other to fulfil the engagement, and, in case 
of refusal or neglect to do so within a reasonable time 
after request made, may treat the B. as at an end, and 
bring action for the breach of the contract. For a breach 
of the B. without a just cause, an action on the case 
may be maintained by either party fur the recovery of 
damages. — Bouvier. 

Betrust’, v.a. Io entrust; to put into the confidence 
of another. (R.) 

“ Whatsoever you would betrust to your memory, let it be dis- 
posed in a proper method. — Watts. 

Betrust' ment. u. Act of entrusting. 

Betsey Lake, in Michigan, a post-office of Grand 
Traverse co. 

Bet’so, n. [It. pezzo, a piece of money.] The smallest 
Venetian money; its value is about a farthing. 

Bet’ter, a., comp. of gond. [A. S bet, more, better; betere, 

~ betera, better.] Having good qualities in a greater de- 
gree than another; as, that is a better style. 

. The better part of valour is discretion.” —Shaks. 

—Superior; preferable, in regard to fitness, convenience, 

rank. &c. 

* Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” — Tennyson. 

Improved in health; recovering from sickness ; us, the 
fever has left him, and he is much better. 

To be better off. To beinimproved or better condition. 

Bet'ter, n. Superiority; advantage, (usually preced- 
ing of.) 

* The gentleman had so much the better of the satirist. '— Prior. 

Improvement; higher excellence. 

“The Corinthiaus that morning, as the days before. had the 
better. — Sir P. Sidney. | 

—A superior; as, he has more arrogance than his betters. 
(Nearly always used in the plural.) 

Bet' ter, adv., comp. of well. In a more excellent manner; 
with greater success; as, better late than never. 

More correctly, or fitly. 

“The better to understand the extent of our*knowledge, one 
thing is to be observed. Locke 

—More; in a higher degree ; as, she loves him better than 
me. 

Better. ». a. A. S. beterian, betrian, from bet, betera.] To 
make better; to improve; to ameliorate; to benefit; to 
correct; to repuir; to amend: to advance. 

“ Witb well tim d zeal and with an artful care, 

Restor d and better d soon the nice affair.‘ — Cowley. 
Bet’ter, n. One who bets. See BETTOR. 
Bet'tering, n. [A. S. betrung] Act of improving im- 

provement. 

Bet’terment, n. A making better; improvement. 

(Law.) Improvement made to an estate, which ren- 
ders it better than mere repairs. The term is also ap- 
plied to denote the additional value which an estate 
acquires in consequence of sume public improvement, 
as laying out or widening a street, &c. 

Bet'termost, a. Best. (x) 

Bet'ting, n. The laying of a wager. See GAMING. 

Bettini, Dowxvico, (bet-te’ne,) an Italian painter. B. at 
Florence, 1644, was pupil of Mario de Fiori, and almost 
equalled his master. Ile was the first to group flowers 
and fruits in landscapes, instead of drawing them de- 
tached, as was previously the style. D. 1705. 

‘Betton’gia, n. (Zul.) A genus of kangaroos. 

Bet’tor, n. One who bets or lays a wager. 

Betts ville, in Ohio, a post-village of Liberty township, 
Seneca co., 48 m. W. S. W. of Sandusky city. 

Bet'ty, n. (A cant word.) An instrument used by 
thieves to break open doors. 

—T[It. bocetta.] A Florence flask, or pear-shaped bottle, 
wound around with straw, and used to hold olive-oil. 
‘Bet’ula, n. [Lat., from Celt., birch.) (Bot.) The birch, a 

mus of trees or shrubs, order Betulucee. The genus 

characterized by its flowers growing in catkins, the 
scales of which ure thin and three-lobed, and by the 
scales subtending three flat fruits, each furnished with 
two styles, and expanded into a thin wing on either 
side; these fruits are what are vulgarly called birch- 
seeds. The species are, with one exception, found be- 
yond the tropic in the northern hemisphere ; the species 
of the southern hemisphere is a little evergreen plant 
called B antarctica, of which little is recorded except 
that it inhabits Terra del Fuego. Among the American 
species, the most remarkable, and at the same time the 
most valuable of the genus, is B. papyracea, the paper or 
canoe birch. (See Fig. 102.) It grows in great quanti- 
ties between Lat. 43° and 73° N., and often acquires the 
height of 70 feet. Its wood is sometimes used in North 
America for cabinet-makers’ work; but it is not of much 
value for exposure to weather, as it soon decays if sub- 
jected alternately todamp and dryness. Its bark is the 
part which is the most esteemed; this part is said to be 
so durable that old fallen trees are stated to be fre- 
quently found with their form so well preserved that 
one would think them Fuse sound, but upon ex- 
amining them it is ſound that the whole of the wood is 
rotted away, and nothing is left but the sound and solid 
case of bark. This part is used for a number of useful 
2 log-houses are sometimes thatched with it; 

ttle boxes, cases, &c., and even hats, are manufactured 
from it; but its great value is for making canoes. For 
the purpose of obtaining pieces sufficiently large for 
such a purpose, the largest and smoothest-barked trees 
are selected ; in the spring, two circular incisions at the 
distance of several feet are made, and a longitudinal in- 
cision on each side; then, by introducing a wedge of 
wood between the trunk and bark, the latter is easily 
detached. With threads prepared from the fibrous roots 
of the white spruce fir (Abies alba), the pieces of bark 


are sown together, overa light frame-work of wood, and 
the seams are caulked with the resin of the balm of 
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Gilead fir. Canoes of this sort are so light as to be easily 
transported upon the shoulders of men. It is said that 
one capable of carrying four persons and their baggage, 
only weighs from forty to fifty pounds. Several varieties 
are found in the plantations of this country; they differ 


principally in the breadth and downy character of the 


Fig. 351. — BLACK OR MAHOGANY BIRCH, (Betula lenta.) 

1. Inside of a barren scale with the anthers detached 

2 Inside of a fertile scale, with the ovaries attached 

3. Inside of a scale with their ripe fruits. 

4. A ripe fruit natural size. 

5. The same magnified 

6 A transverse section of the same. 
leaves, and in the hairiness of the branches. The true 
B. papyracea has branches and leaves with scarcely any 
hairs; the variety B trichoclaia has extremely hairy 
branches and heart-shaped leaves: and that called B. 
platyphylla has very broad leaves. B. lenta, the black 
or mahogany birch, has catkins short, erect; branches 
quite smooth: leaves thin, cordate. oblong, tapering 
to a point; stipules very large and membranous. None 
of our birches produce timber so valuable as this. Its 
wood is hard, close-grained. and of a reddish brown. It 
is abundant in the Middle States, as in New York. New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, but more to the south it only 
appears on the summits of the Alleghanies Deep rich 
soil is what it prefers: and when it attains its greatest 
dimensions, which are as much as seventy feet of height 
and three of diameter, it is a handsome tree, budding 
remarkably early in the spring, when its leaves are 
covered with a short thick coat of down: this disappears 
later in the season, and leaves them of a bright and 
lively green. — Among the European species, B. alba, 
the common birch, the most beautiful of the European 
forest-trees, grows, under favorable circumstances. to the 
height of 60 to 70 feet. The leaves are small, of an 
ovate-triangular shape, and doubly serrated, The bark 
is smooth and silvery white, and the outer layers are 
thrown off as the trunk increases in diameter. 

Betulacere, | bet-u-lai’se-) (Bot.) The Birch worts, 
an order of plants, alliance Amentales.— Dias. A two- 
celled ovary, a solitary pendulous ovule, and a superior 
radicle. This order contains but 56 species in the two 
genera, Alnus and Betula, q. v. 

Bet'uline, n. (Chem.) A resin contained in the bark 
of the black birch, Betula nigra. 

Betu’tor, v.a. To instruct. (R).— Coleridge. 

Bet’wah, a river of India that has its source in Lat. 
23° 147 N., and Lon. 77° 22’ E., and joins the Jumna in 
Lat. 25° 57“ N., and Lon. 80° 17’ E., at abt. 30 m. E. S. E. 
of Calpee. 

Between, (b2-twin’,) prep. [A S. betweonan, betwynan, 
from be and twegen, two. u the intermediate space; 
betwixt. — In the middle of. — From one to another. — 
Bearing relation te two. — Belonging to two. 

„Castor and Pollux with only one soul between them. — Locke 

—Noting difference of one from the other. 

„ Children quickly distinguish between what is required from 
them. and what not. ` — Locke. 

Between-decks, n. (Naut.) The space contained 
between any two whole decks of a ship. 

Betwit’, v.a. To taunt; to twit. 

Betwixt, (bé-twikst’,) prep. (A.8. betwyz, betwyxt, from 
be, and twegen, two.] It has the same signification with 
BETWEEN, and is indifferently used for it. 

Beu'dantite. n. (in.) A hydrous silicate of lead 
and peroxide of iron with phosphate of peroxide of iron. 
It occurs in small black and brows rhombohedrons in the 
district of Nassau on the Rhine. Named after Beudant, 
a French mineralogist. 

Beu‘lah, in N. Ca., a twp. of Johnson co. 

Beust, FRIEDRICH FERDINAND, BARON Von, B. in Dres- 
den, Jan. 13, 1809, studied at Göttingen and Leipzig, and 
entered the Foreign Office After holding the post of 
Assessor of Land-survey, in 1832, he spent between two 
and three years in visiting Switzerland, France, and 
England. He became Secretary of the Saxon Legation 
at Berlin in 1836, occupied the same post at Paris in 
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1838, was Chargé d’Affaires at Munich in 1841, in Lon- 
don in 1846, and Ambassador to the Court of Berlin in 
1848; Minister of Foreign Affairs for Saxony in Feb., 
1849, receiving the portfolio for Agriculture in the fol- 
lowing May. He took a prominent part in the discus- 
sions preceding the treaty of 1852, and in 1853 became 
Minister of the Interior, when he resigned his post as 
Minister of Agriculture. On the breaking out of the 
Danish war, in 1863, Baron Von Beust distinguished him- 
self by his fidelity to Federal interests, and by a rebuke 
he administered to Lord Russell in answer to a despatch 
from the latter. He represented the Germanic Diet at 
the London Conference of 1864, during the continuance 
of which he twice visited Paris to conter with the Em- 
peror Napoleon, whose guest he was afterwards at Fon- 
tuinebleau. After the war between Austria and Prus- 
sia, Baron Von Beust was made Minister of the House- 
hold by the Emperor of Austria, Nov. 14, 1806, and Presi- 
dent of the Council on the retirement of Count Belcredi, 
Feb. 4, 1867. The Emperor of Austria, acting under 
B.’s advice, made great concessions to Hungury, besides 
important reforms in the general administration of the 
empire. Appointed minister to England, Dec., 1871. 

Bev’an’s, in New Jersey, a post-village of Sussex co. 

Bev'el, n. [Fr. buvean; Ger. biigel, from biegen, to 
bend, to bend into a curve or angle.] (Arch.) An in- 
strument for taking angles. One side of a solid body 
is said to be bevelled with respect to another when the 
angle contained between their two sides is greater or 
less than aright angle. The term splay is nearly sy- 
nonymous with B.;: but it is applied to openings which 
have their vertical sides sloped for the purpose of en 
larging the aperture. — This name is also given to the 
instrument with which carpenters and masons work 
surfaces which arc required to slope at the same angle. 
In its simplest form it is a piece of wood, with a thin 
plate of steel working in a groove at one end, so that it 
may form any angle with the wood less than two right 
angles. 

(Her.) Applied to a chief, open or broken, like a car 
penter's rule. 

—v.a. To cut or form to a bevel angle. 

—v. n. To slant, or incline off to a bevel angle. 

Bev'el Angle, u. A term used among artificers te 
denote an angle which is neither a right angle nor half 
a right angle. 

Bev’'el-gear, n. (Mech.) A species of wheel-work, in 
which the axles of 5 
two wheels working 5 
into each other are 
neither parallel nor 
perpendicular, but 
inclined to one an- 
other in a certain 
angle, Wheels of 
this kind are also 
called conical wheels, 
because their teeth 
may be regarded us 
cut in the frustam , 
of a cone — See 
WHEEL. H 

Bev'elled, p. a. 
Formed to a bevel 
angle. 

Bev'elling, n. — ‘ 2.— 
Naut.) €. chip Fig 352.—BEVEL-GEAR. 
building, the winding of a timber, &c., agreeably to 
directions given from the mould-loft. 

Beverage, n. [It. beveraggio, from bevere, from Lat, 
bibere, to drink: Fr. breuvage, from O. Fr. beuvrage.} 
Any liquor for drinking; a Drink, q. v. 

Bev'erley, « town of England, in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, 8 m. from Hull, pop. 10,226. 

Beverly. in Illinois, a post-village and township of 
Adams co, abt. 3 m. E.8.E. of Quincy, situated in a 
rich farming district. 

Bev'erly, in Kentucky, a P. O. of Christian co. 

Beverly, iu Massachusetts. a flourishing post-town of 
Essex co, on an inlet of Ann Harbor, opposite Salem 
with which it is connected by a bridge, 16 m. N.N.E. of 
Boston. 

Beverly, in New Jersey, a thriving post-borough of 
Burlington co., on the Delaware River, 15 m. above 
Philadelphia. Steamboats between Philadelphia and 
Burli n tonch at this place 

Beverly, in Ohio, n post-village of Washington co., on 
the Muskingum River, 30 m, above Marietta, and 60 
below Zanesville. 

Beverly, in W. Virginia, a post-village, capital of Ran- 
dolph co., in Tygart’s Valley River, 

Beverly Farms, in Massachusetts, a P. O. of Essex co. 

Be'vier, in Missouri, a post-villuge of Macon co., 75 m. 
W. of Hannibal, and 5 W. of Macon city. 

Bev'ile, n. (Her.) See BEVEL. 

BKev'ilport, in Jrras, a village of Jasper co., on the 
Angelina River, about 7 m. W. of Jasper, the co. seat. 
Bev'is Tavern, in Olio, a post-office of Hamilton co. 
Bev’y, n. [Ktymol. uncertain.) A flock of birds, par- 

tiowariy of quails. — A company, or assembly, especially 


of females. 
For rode the nymph alone; 
Around a bevy of bright damsels shone.“ — Pope. 
Bewail, (be- w,) v.a. To utter a wail of distress for ; 
to bemoan: to lament; to express deep sorrow for. 
Vet wise Enaius gave command to all 
His friends, not to bewail his funeral. — Denham. 
r. n. To utter or express deep grief. 
Bewailable, a. Lamentable. 
Bewail er, n. One who bewails, 
Bewail'ing, n. Lamentation. 
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Bewail’ment, n. Act of bewailing; lamentation; 


er 

Beware, (be-wdr’.) v.n. LA. S. bewerian. bewarian, from 
be, und warian, to guard against; Sw. and Goth. bewara, 
to guard.) TU guard one’s self from; to guard against ; 
to avoid; to take care of; tu regard with caution. — It 
is observable thut this verb, occurring chiefly in the im- 
perative mood, is not declinable, and is only used in such 
forms of speech as admit the word be; thus we say, he 
may beware, let him beware, he will beware ; but not, he 
did beware, or, he has been beware. 

Bewdley, (bude'le,.) a town of England, in Worcester- 
shire, on the Severn, 14 m. from Worcester; pop. 7,628. 

Beweep’, v.a. [A. S. bewepan, to bewail.) To weep 
over; to iament. R.) 

Bewhis'per, v.n. To whisper. (x.) 

Bewhore’, v. a. To corrupt with regard to chastity. 
(M.) — To pronounce to be a whore. — Worcester. 

Bewilder, v.a. (Ger. verwildern; Du. verwilderen.) 
To lead or bring into the state of one in a wild or wil- 
derness, who knows not his way; to confuse ; to puzzle; 
to perplex. 

It is good sometimes to lose and bewilder ourselves in such 

studies.” — Watts. 

Bewil'deredness, n. The state of being bewildered. 

Bewil'deringly, adv. In a perplexing manner. 

Bewil derment, n. State of being bewildered, or act 
of bewildering. 

Bewitch, (62-wich’,) v.a. To affect by witchcraft, fas- 
cination, or charms. 

„Look how I am bewitch'd ; behold, mine arm 
Is like a blasted sapling withered up.” Sn. 

—To enchant; to fascinate ; to charm; to overpower by 
charms. 

The charms of poetry our souls bewitch.” — Dryden. 
Bewitched’, p.a. Fascinated; charmed. 
Bewitch’edness, n. State of being bewitched. 
Bewitch’er, n. One who bewitches. 
Bewiteh'ery, n. Fascination; charm; resistless at- 

traction. 
Bewitch'ing, u. The act of enchanting or fascinating. 
—a. That has power to bewitch or fascinate; that has 
power to control by the acts of pleasing. 4 
Bewiteh’ingly, ar. In a fascinating manner. 
Bewitch'inguess, n. Quality of being bewitching. 
Bewiteh' ment, n. Power of bewitching or charm- 
ing; state of being bewitched: fascination. 
Be’ wits, n. pl. (Filconry.) Straps of leather by which 
bells are fustened to a hawk’s legs. 
Bew’ley ville, in Kentucky, a township of Breckinridge 


co. 

Bewray, (be-rd’,) v.a. [A. S. be, and wregan, to accuse ; 
Icel. regia; Fris. wrogia, wreia.) To point out; to dis- 
cover perfidiously. (R.) 

Bex’ar, in Georgia, a village of Corveta co., 120 m. W. 
N.W. from Milledgeville. 

Bex’ar, in Tus, a S. county, bounded S. by the Nueces 

iver, N.E. by the Cibolo; and drained by the Medina, 
San Antonio, Rio Frio, and San Miguel rivers. Area, 
about 9,000 sq. m. This immense territory, mostly cov- 
ered with extensive prairies, well calculated for the suc- 
cessful breeding of stock of all kinds, has a soil mostly 
sandy, but in some places extremely fertile. Cap. San 
Antonio, an old Spanish settlement, and now a thriving 
town. 

Bey, (d.) n. (Turk. beg.) A Turkish and Tartar title of 
dignity, used with no very accurate application for prince, 
lord, or chief, and frequently subjoined to the proper 
names of persons of rank. 

Beylie, ( lik.) n. A provinea governed by a bey. 

Beyond’, prep. [A. 8. as begeondan.| Before; at 
a distance not yet reached. 


‘What's fame? a fancy‘d life in others breath, 
A thing beyond us, even before our death: 
Just what you hear, you have. — Pope. 


on the further side of; as, beyond sea.— Farther onward 
than. 
“ He that sees a dark and shady grove, 
Stays uot, but looks beyond it on the sky. — Herbert. 
Part; out of the reach of. 
“This is matter of fact, and beyond all dispute.”— Bentley. 
—Above; proceeding to a greater degree than 
“ His expenses are beyond his income. Locke, 
—Above in excellence. 
His satires are incomparably beyond Juvenal's."—Dryden, 
—Remote from; not within the sphere of. 


“ With equal mind, that happens, let us bear; 
Nor joy, nor grieve, too much for things beyond our care.” 
Dr] 


den. 
To be beyond, to deceive; to circumvent. i 

—adv. Ata distance; yonder. 

“Lo! where beyond he lieth, languishing.” — Spenser. 

Beyond Sea. (Law.) In England, a term signifying 
out of the kingdom. The courts of Pennsylvania have 
decided that the phrase means out of the U. Slates. — In 
the various statutes of limitation, the term Out of the 
State is now generally used. 

Beyra, or Berra, (bai-é’ra,) a province of Portugal, 
bounded on the N. by the province of Tras-los-Montes 
and Entre-Ducro-e-Minho, on the E. by Spain, on the 8. 
by Portuguese Estremadura and Alentejo, and on the 
W. by the Atlantic. Lat. between 39° 30 and 41° 30’ N.; 
Lon. between 6° 40 and 9° 50’ W. Area, 5,817 sq. m. 
Desc. Mountainous in general; and, where fertility 
exists, wheat, barley, and rye are extensively cultivated. 
Its honey is in great repute, and the valley of Mondego 
produces fine oranges, lemons, figs, and other fruits. The 
inhabitants, however, are mostly employed in agricul- 
ture,and immense numbers of cattle, sheep, and swine 
are pastured. — Rivers. The Douro in the N., Tagus in 
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the S., the Aguada in the N.E., and the Mondego in the 
centre. Towns. Coimbra (cap.), Ovar, Oveiro, and La- 
mego. Pop. 1,277,244. 
Beyrout’, Bunobr, BEIRUT, (bi-root’,) a town and the 
rincipal seaport of Syria, on the S. side of an extensive 


y open to the N., 48 m. S. S. W. of Tripoli, 19 m. N. N. W. 
of Sidon, and about 3 in. 8. from Cape Beyrout, the 


22> = e 
Fig. 353. — VIEW SOUTH OF BEYROUT. 

latter being in Lat. 32° 49’ 45” N., Lon. 35° 26’ E. There 
are here no public buildings of any especial beauty, 
nor are there many remains of antiquity to be seen. B. 
has no port, but there is a good anchorage 4% m. from 
the town, in 6 or 7 fathoms; and large ships may anchor 
a little further off in 10 or 20 fathoms. After centuries 
of neglect, B. has, in recent times, again become a place 
of some importance. — Exp. Galls, madder, gums, silk, 
wine, and oil.— Imp. Muslins, cottons, tin, hardware, 
cloths, and W. India produce. A plentiful supply of 
water from the river Nahr Beyrout, und a great number 
of wells, modify, in some degree, the heat of the atmos- 
phere, and render the town much cleaner than the gen- 
erality of those in the E. The neighborhood is very fer- 
tile. — B. is the ancient Berytus, a Phoenician town of 
great importance, and so named from the number of its 
wells. Though destroyed in Alexander's wars, it rose 
again under the Romans, and flourished greatly, till 
utterly destroyed by an earthquake in 551 It again 
rose to eminence under the Saracens, though frequently 
stormed by the Crusaders, and again retaken. — B. is 
famous in the Christian legends as the scene of St. 
George's victory over the Dragon. — Pop. about 70,000. 

Be’za. See BÈZE. 

Bez’an, n. (com.) A cotton cloth manufactured in the 
E. Indies 

Bezant, (be-zdnt’.) (Numis.) A gold coin struck at By- 
zantium, (Constantinople;) it varied in weight and in 
value. There were, also, white or silver B — According 
to Camden, a piece of gold, which was unciently offered 
by the king of England on high festivals, was called a 
bizantine, and valued at $75,00. 

(Her.) A circle, or. The name is derived from the 
gold coin. It was probably introduced into coat-armor 
by the Crusaders. 

Bezant'ler, n. The second branch of a stag’s horn. 
Béze, THfovore DE, (bald,) an eminent French Protes- 


tant theologian and reformer, B. at Vezelai, 1519. After 
studying at Orleans and Bourges, he went, in 1539, to 
Paris, where he spent nine years, and then went to Ge- 
neva and married a woman to whom be had long been 
secretly engaged. Soon afterward he was appointed pro- 
fessor of Greek, at Lausanne, a post which he held for 
ten years. In 1558, he was sent to ask the intercession 
of several German princes in behalf of the persecuted 
Huguenots in France. The next year he settled at Ge- 
neva, and was thenceforth the associate of Calvin till his 
death, and his successor as Professor of Theology and 
head of the Protestant party. B. undertook a mission 
to the King of Navarre, and succeeded in winning him 
to the side of the reformers. He took a leading part at 
the celebrated Colloquy of Poissy, and was allowed to 
preach in Paris. He attended the Prince of Condé during 
the civil war, and was at the battle of Dreux. B. took 
part in several other synods and conferences between 
the opposing religious parties. His wife died in 1588, 
and he married again in a short time. His energy and 
activity of mind, like his bodily health, continued un- 
abated till he was nearly 80 years of age. and he only 
ceased preaching in 1600. Among his works are a Latin 
translation of the New Testament, and Histoire des 
Eglises Reforméesen France. D. 1605. 

Bezel, or Brzil, n. That part of a ring in which the 
stone is fixed. — Johnson, 

Béziers, (baiz’e-ai,) a city of France, dep. Hérault, on 
a fertile hill, in a rich country, at the junction of the 
Canal du Midi with the Orb, 38 m. S. W. of Montpellier. 
Its situation makes it the centre of a considerable trade, 
but it is principally distinguished by its distilleries, 
which are extensive, and produce brandy little inferior 
to that of Cognac. In 1209, during the first crusade 
against the Albigenses, B. was besieged by the Catholic 
army, who, having carried it by assault, committed, at 
the instigation of the Pope's legate, an indiscriminate 
massacre of those found within its walls, whether here- 
tics or not. Pop. 1876, 38,227, 

| Bezoar, (be- or.) [Fr. bézoard ; Per. bâd-zahr, from bad, 

wind, and zahr, poison, 1. e., driving away poison] A 

word applied to concretions found in the stomachs of 


That is composed of bezoar, or 
'Bezoar’-goat, n. (Zoöl.) The Indian antelope. 
| Bezo’/nian, n. [It. bisogno, need, want.) A scoundrel; 
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various animals, and called Bezoar-stones. They are 
brittle egg-shaped masses, about the size of a small 
walnut, and are mostly dark olive in color. On being 
cut open, they present the Appearance of a nucleus sur- 
rounded by concentric deposits. They occur principally 
in the stomachs of Oriental goats, deer, and antelopes, 
and were formerly looked upon as possessing super- 
natural properties. They were supposed to cure all dis- 
eases, and act as antidotes against every poison; and 
were so much sought after as to be worth ten times 
their weight in gold. The most valued of these was ob- 
tained from the wild goat of Persia, and was called the 
Lapis Bezoar Orientalis. They are found, more or less, 
in all herbivora, and sometimes occur in the stomachs 
of persons living much on farinaceous food. They con- 
tain lithofellic and ellagic acids. 

Bezoar’dic, n. ( Med.) A term applied to medicines, as 
antidotes, cordials, having the properties that were sup- 
posed to belong to the bezoar. 

its properties. 


a beggar. (R.) 
* Under which king, Bezonian ? speak, or dic.""—Shaks, 

Bezout, (bai’zoot,) ETIENNE, a French mathematician, 
member of the Academy of Sciences, B. 1730. He wrote 
a course of mathematics for the use of the navy ; another 
for the corps of artillery ; a general theory of algebraic 
equations; and other esteemed works. D. 1783. 

Bezou'tian, n. (Math.) A term applied to the n-ary 
quadric whose discriminant is the symmetrical deter- 
minant obtained by eliminating, according to Bezout’s 
abridged method, the variable, from two binary quantics 
of the same degree (n). 

Bezou ti n. (Math.) See ELIMINATION. 

Bhadrin „ (bad-ri-nath’,) a small town of Hindos- 
tan, prov. Kumaon, 80 m. N. of Almorah, 10,294 ft. above 
the level of the sea; Lat. 30° 43’ N.; Lon. 79° 39 E. It 
is remarkable for a temple much venerated by the 
Hindoos. 

Bhamo, or Bamo, a town of the Birman empire, cap. 
of a Shan principality, on the Irrawaddy, 180 m. N. N. E. 
of Ava,and 20m W. of the Chinese border; Lat. 24°10 
N., Lon. 96° 45’ E. Next to Ava and Rangoon, it is the 
largest place in the empire, and contains 2,000 houses, 
mostly inhabited by Chinese. Pop. 30,000. 

Bhang, (bang,) n. The common Indian name for the 
seed-capsules and larger leaves of the native hemp, em- 
pera for making the HASHISH, q. v. 

Bhat'gong, a city of N. Hindostan (Ne 8 m. 
ES Boot N Lat. 270 40’ N; C e 8 E. 
Though much decayed, it is still the favorite residence 
of the Nepaulese brahmins. à 

Bhatneed’, a town of Hindostan, 
cap. of the Bhatty country, 195 m. 
Lat. 29° 36’ N.; Lon. 74° 12’ E. 

Bhaugulpore, or BOGLIPOOR, (bog-le-poor’,) a town of 
British Indi cup of a district of same name. on the 
Ganges, 104 m. N. W. of Moorshedabad ; pop. about 30,000. 
The district, supposed to be inhabited by the aborigines 
of Hindostan, is situated between Lat. 24° and 26° N., 
Lon. 86° and 89° E. Ny. 2,019,900. 

Bhooj, (bosj,) a city of Hindostan, cap. of the prov. 
Cutch, 35 m. N. of the Gulf of Cutch; Lat. 288 15 N., 
Lon. 69° 52“ E. — This town is celebrated for its gold 
and silver works. Neur it is a temple dedicated to the 
Nag, or cobru-capello. Pop. 20,000. 

Bhopaul, or Bopavt, (/0-pawl’,) a state of Hindostan 
tributary to the British, between Lat. 22° 30’ and 23° 30 
N., and Lon. 77° and 79° E.; area, 6,772 sq. m. The 
capital town isof the same name. The country is full 
of jungles, and the ruling people are Patans. 

Bhurtpore, or BAURTPOOR, (boort-poor’,) a small ter- 
ritory of Hindostan, under the protection of the British, 
with a capital of the same name, situated abt. 33 m. N. 
of Agra, in Lat. 270 17’ N., and Lon.77° 23’ E. Area, 
1,946 sq. m. B. is inhabited by Jauts, who settled here 
about 1700 A. D. Pop. 25,000. 

Bi-, (Lat. bis, twice) a prefix signifying two, twice, or 
double: as, bicarbonate of potash, àa compound of potash 
with two atoms of carbonic acid ; bilocular, two-celled ; 
bivalve, two valves, Ac. 

Biafra, piel or,) e an inlet of the Atlantic, 
on the W. const of Africa, containing the islands of Fer- 
nando Po, Prince, and St. Thomas. It lies within Lon. 


5° and 10° E. 
Bialystok, ear etok) [Russ. ees An ad- 
ussia in Europe, formerly a 


pror: Rajpootana, 
S. W. of Delhi; 


ministrative district of 
rt of Poland, now a part of the govt. of Grodno; Lat. 
tween 52° and 540 N.; Lon. between 22° and 24° 
Area, 3,4368q.m. Forests are extensive, and agriculture 
is almost the only employment. Pap. about 2.0, 000. 

BIALYSTOK, cap. of the above territory, Lat. 53° 7735“ N., 
Lon. 23° 15’ E., is a handsome town, with a . of 14,218. 

Bia’na, a town of Hindostan, prov. Agra; Lat. 250 57 N.; 
Lon. 77° 8 E. 

Bian’ca, in Minnesota, a post-village of Wright co., abt. 
44 m. N.W. of St. Anthony. 

Bianchi'ni, Francesco, an Italian astronomer and an- 
tiquary, B. at Verona, 1662. He improved many astro- 
nomical instruments, and discovered the spots on the 
planet Venus. His principal work is Universal History, 
in Italian. D. 1729. 

Bian’gular, Bian’gulate, Bian’gulated, a. 
Having two angles. 

Biard, Pierre, (be'ar,) a French sculptor and architect, 
B. at Paris, 1559. His chief work is the equestrian 
statue of Henry IV., placed over the great entrance to 
the Hotel de Ville, Paris. D. 1609. 

Biard, Avousre Frangois, a French painter, B. at Lyon, 
1800. After studying in the Academy of Fine Arts of 
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his native place, he visited Spain, Greece, Syria, and 
Egypt, and his sketches rapidly found their way into 
public collections and private galleries. Later, his love 
of travel led him to visit Russia, Norway, Lapland, 
Greenland, and Spitzbergen. B is chietly successful in 
the delineation of comic and burlesque groupings, 
always taken from life. His principal works are: Arabs 
avertaken by the Simoom in the Desert; Odulisque of 
Smyrna; The Sequel of a Masquerade; A Shirmish of 
Musquers with the Police; The Family Concert; Slave 
Market on the Gold Oust of Africa; Combat with Pdar 
Bears; A Ball on Board an English Corvette, &c. His 
wife, from whom he separated in 1843, has devoted herself 
to literature. and is known under the name of Léme 
d' Aunet. She has published many novels, but her best 
work is Voyage d'une Femme au Spitzberg, a relation of 
the journey which she touk with her husband 
Biarritz, (be’ar-reetz’,) a sea-side village of France, in 
the department of the Basses Pyrénées, 5 miles from 
Bayonne; pop. 1,928.—This place is much frequented 
for the sake of its baths and the beautiful scenery in its 
vicinity, and from its having been the chosen marine 


residence of Napoleon III., Emperor of the French, who 
built a chateau here. It has a communication with 
Paris by telegraph. 

Biartie’ulate, a. [Lat. bis, two, and articulus, joint. 
Applied to the antenns of insects when they consist o 
but two joints, and also to the abdomen under the same 
circumstances, as in the Nycteribia biaruculata. 

Bias, one of the seven sages of Greece, and a native of 
Priene, in Ionia, celebrated for his practical knowledge 
and strict regard to justice. He flourished about 550 B. C., 
and died at a very advanced age. 

Bi‘as, n. Fr. biais, a slope, from Lat. obliquus, oblique, 
slanting; It. bieco.) The weight lodged on one side of 
a bowl, which turns it from the straight line. 

Madam, well play at bowls — 
— ‘Twill make me think the world is full of rubs, 
And that my fortune runs against the bias. — Shaks. 

—A leaning of the mind; inclination; propensity, bent; 
disposition; anything which influences. 

* Morality influences men’s lives. and gives a bias to all their 
actious. "— Locke. 2 * 

Bi'as, v a. (/mp. nass ED: pp. BIASSING, BIASSED.) To cause 
to slope; to turn out of a straight line or course; to 
incline to one side; to give a particular direction to the 
mind; to incline; to warp; to prejudice. 

Bi‘as, adv. Across; diagonally. 

Biaurie’ulate, a. (Lat. bis, two, and auricula, an 
auricle.] Anat.) Applied, in comparative anatomy, to a 
heart with two auricles, as in most bivalye molluscs, 
and in all reptiles, birds, aud mammals, 

Biax’al, a. (n.) That has two axes. 

Bib, n. That. bibo, to drink] A small piece of cloth 
worn by infants over the breast while drinking or im- 
bibing nourishment. 

—v.n. To tipple: to sip; to drink frequently; as, “He 
was constantly bibbing.” — Locke. 

Biba‘cious, a. [Lat. bibaz, bibacis.] Addicted to 
drinking. 

Bibasie, (bi-bds’ik,) a. (Chem.) Noting acids which 
require (wo equivalents of a protoxide of a base to form 
a neutral salt, such us the pyrophosphoric, lactaric, and 
malic acids. 

Bibb, in Alabama, a central county, traversed by the 
Cahawba River; surface hilly; soil partly fertile. Area, 
1,030 sq. m. Cap. Centreville. 

Bibb, in Alabama, a post-office of Pike co. 

Bibb, in Georgia, a central county, bounded S. W. by 
Echaconnee Creek, and crossed N. to S. by the Oemulgee 
River; area, 250 sq. m.; surface hilly; soil generally 
poor: cap. Macon. 

Bibber, (biter) n. [From Lat. bibo, to drink.] A 
drinker; a tippler; a man given to drinking; as, a 
wine. bibher. 

Bibbiena., (beeb-be-ai’na,) BERNARDO, a Roman cardinal, 
B. 1470. He entered the service of the Medici, and was 
made cardinal by Leo X., who employed him on several 
important missions, Aspiring to the papacy, he is said 
to have excited the Pope’s jealousy, and is supposed to 
have been poisoned. Bibbiena wrote a famous comedy 
called Calandira, which is still in repute among the 
Italians, D 1520. 

Bibbiena,(beeb-be-ai/na, )GiusePPeE DA,an Italian painter 
and architect, B. at Bologna, 1696. He introduced a new 
form into the building of theatres, and was the inventor 
of modern theatrical decorations. D. 1756. 

Bib’ble-Bab’ble, n. Prating; idle talk. — Shaka, 

Bibbs, n. pl. (Naut.) Pieces of timber bolted to the 
hounds of a mast, to support the trestle-trees. 

Biberach, (be‘bai-rak,) a town of Wiirtemberg, circ. 
of the Danube, in a fertile valley, on the Ries, 22 m. 
8.8.W. of Ulm. Near the town are the mineral waters 
of Jordausbad. B. is the birthplace of Wieland; and in 
1796, the French, uuder Moreau, defeated the Austrians 
in its vicinity. 

Bibio, n. (Z.) A genus of insects, sub-fam. Bibioni- 
da. They are of small size; their flight is slow and 
heavy ; they are found in damp, marshy places; and some 
species are troublesome pests to our domestic avimals. 

Bibion‘ida, n. pl. (Z V6“.) A sub-fam. of dipterous in- 
sects, distinguished from all the other Tipulide, by 
having the body and legs shorter and more robust; 
antenne cylindric; and wings large. 

Bibiru’, n. (Bot.) See NECTANDRA. 

Bib’itory, a. [Lat. bibo, bibitus, to drink.) Belonging 
to drinking or tippling. 

Bible, n. [Gr. biblion, diminutive from biblos, a book; 
from hh, the papyrus, or the inner bark of it, which 
was made into paper for books.) THe BooK, by way of pre- 
eminence; the Hoty Scriptures; the volume containing 
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collected books of the Old and New Testaments. 
Greek word in primitive use was ý ypaps, or, rà land 


Yedupara; and ra BiPàiu is not found till the 5th century, 


appl 
hau 


ied to the Sacred Writings by St. Chrysostom, The 
e Old Testament first occurs in St, Paul's Second 


Epistle to the Corinthians (iii. 14), written in a.p. 55. 


The 


canon is generally believed to have been closed by 


Simon the Just, about B. C. 292. ‘The Apocrypha (q. v.) 


was 


added B. C. 150. The Old Testament canon consists 


of 39 booka, divided into 929 chapters, containing 592,439 
words. Of this portion of the B., the oldest edition is 


the 


Septuagint, translated into the Greek, according 


to the tradition of Aristeus, B. C. 277, by 72 Jews. The 
work was undertaken at the desire of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus. The books of the New Testament, written in 
Hellenistic Greek, were first collected about the middle 
of the 3d century. Peter (2d Epistle iii. 16), in 65, speaks 
of St. Paul's Epistles as though they had been collected 


in his time. 


Doubtless, the separation of the genuine 


from the spurious had already commenced when St. 


Pete 


books containing 265 chapters. 


The New Testament is divided into 27 
The Sucred Writings 


r wrote, 


were translated by the early Christians into various 
languages. Eusebius says,“ They were translated into 
all languages, both of Greeks and barbarians, through- 
out the world, and studied by all nations as the oracles 


of God.” 


Many of the Fathers bear similar testimony. 


Origen published a B. called Hezapla, in 6 columns, 


with 


Octapla. 


different versions, and, on adding to, called it the 
The division of the B. into chapters has been 


erroneously attributed to Stephen Langton, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, in 1206. The Psalms were always divided 
as at present, aud Hugo de Sancto Caro, a Dominican 


friar, and afterwards a cardinal, who compiled the first 


concordance to the B., divided the matter into sections, 


and 
are 
1262 


the sections iuto under-divisions; and these sections 
the chapters. He flourished about 1240, and D. in 
. Rabbi Isaac Nathan, in 1445, introduced regular 


verses. These alterations have since been much im- 
proved, In the Latin translation of the B., by Paginus 
of Lucca, published at Lyons in 1528, Arabic numerals 
are placed in the margin, opposite the verses. 


B. C. 


277 
100. 


EARLY TRANSLATIONS. 
. (circ.) The Septuagint. The Old Testament is 
translated into Greek. 


. Old Syriac version. 


A. D. 


128. 


. Aquila, a Jewish proselyte, translates the Old 
Testament into Greek. 


176. Theodotion translates the Old Testament. 
205. Lymmachus, by order of Septimus Severus, trans- 


lates the Old Testament into Greek, 


200-300. Coptic translation. 
800-400. Ethiopic vorsion. 


360. 
405. 


. Gothic version, by Uphilas. 
. Jerome completes the Latin vulgate, commenced 
about 385. 


410-413. Armenian version. 


709. 
721. 
725. 


864. 


Saxon translation of the Psalms. 

Saxon translation of the Gospels. 

Bede’s Saxon translation of the whole Bible is 
completed. 

Slavonian translation. 


1160. French translation of the whole Bible, by Peter 


de Vaux. 


1290. English translation. 
1380, Wyckliffe’s English version. 


EARLIEST PRINTED BIBLES IN DIFFERENT LANGUAGES, 


Mazarin, (Latin,) 
Vulgate .......... =- 
German, ( Vulgate,) 
Italian iz 
Dutch a 
Spanish hea 
French 25 


N T. 


Translation. Place of Printing. 


Paris. 
Mentz. 


Venice. 
Cologne. 
Valencia, 
Paris, 


Bohemian “ x Prague. 


Hebrew, ( Old Testament, 


Spanish. 
Russian 


Finn 


Welsh. 

Hungarian 

Icelandic 

Polish. 

Bohemian .. 
Virginian Indians. 
Vulgate, (Eng. edition, 
Modern Greek 
Turkish. 

Trish... 


Ditt 


Lapponic. 
Manx 
Gaelic 
Portuguese 


Chinese.. 


P Bilo, d 
itten a 
Zurich. * 
Antwerp. 
Uncertain.) 
zeneva. 
Upsal. 
Copenhagen. 


Geneva. 

Frankfort or Basle. 
Ostrog. 
Stockholm, 
London, 

Vienna. 

Holum, Iceland. 


aish Dialec 
| 1588 

1589 
|1584 
1596 
1593 


Cralitz. [ Moravia.) 
1663 


Cambridge, U. 8. 
Rouen. 

Geneva. 

Oxford, 

London, 


0. Bel fast. 


Edinburgh. 
Lisbon. 
Copenhagen. 
Calcutta, 


Greenlandic. . 
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REMARKABLE Epitions or ENGLISH BIBLES, 


B. Tyndale's New Testament. 2 ) 
lesse. 


. Tyndale’s Pentateuch. (Murburg, 
Joye's Isaye (Jsaiah). (Strasburg.) 
35. Bartholetus, first Latin Bible printed in England, 
(dto. Lemdon).— Tyndale and Coverdale’s folio. 
„ Matthew's Bible. (2/010. 
An edition of Coverdale’s Bible. (4to. Southwark.) 
39. The Great (or Cromwell’s Bible) (London). The 
first Bible printed by authority in England. 
39. Taverner’s Bible. ( Holio, Lundim.) 

. Cranmer’s edition of the Great Bible. ( Fol. London.) 

. Geneva Bible. (Ao. Geneva.) 

- Parker's or the Bishop's Bible. (Fol. London.) 

. The Gospels, in Saxon and English. The Saxon 
from the Vulgate, and the English from the Bish- 
op’s Bible. (London.) 

. Genevan Bible (Fol. Edinburgh.) The first Bi- 
ble printed in Scotland. 

. First Roman Catholic Bible in England.(4to. Douay. 

+ The Royal, or King James 1's, Bible. ( Fol. ans 

2. The “Wicked ” Bible. (8vo. London.) 

33. First Scottish edition of Authorized Bible. (8vo. 
Edinburgh.) 
- Walton's Volyglott Bible. (Fol. London.) 
. Vinegar Bible. (Fol. Oxford.) 
50. Wyckliffe's Bible. (4. Oxford.) 

. The Amer. B. Union (Baptist) revised translation. 

. Bible and Commentary, Ed. by F. C. Cook, with 
many able assistants. Known as The Speaker's 
Commentary, as it was undertaken at the iustance 
of the Speaker of the English House of Commons 
in 1863. Vol. I. issued, London, 1878. 

1881. The New Version, of which only the New Testa- 
ment is as yet issued. 
For list of books in the Bible, see Canon oF SCRIPTURE, 

Bivie-oath, n. An oath on the Bible; a sacred obli- 
gation. 

Bib‘ler, n. (Lat. bibo, to drink) A tippler. 

Bible Societies, n. pl. The following are the prin- 
cipal associations formed for the dissemination of the 
Scriptures, with the date of institution: 

A. D. 
1649. 
1662. 


New England, re-incorporated in 1661. (American.) 

Society fur the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Wales. ( Welsh.) 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. (Eng.) 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in For- 
eign Parts. (English.) 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge in 
Scotland. ( Scottish.) 

Society at Halle. (German.) 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge among 
the Poor. (IN.) 

Naval and Military Bible Society. (English.) 

Society for the Support und Encouragement of Sum 
day Schools. (English.) 

French Bible Society. 

Society for Promoting a more Extensive Circula- 
tion of the Scriptures both at Home and Abroad, 
(English.) 

1804. British and Foreign Bible Society, being the So- 

ciety of 1803 remodelled. 
“ German Bible Society. 
New York Bible ane 
1805. Pane Society, changed to Prussian Bible Society 
n 1814. 

1808. Philadelphia Bible Society. 

1813. Russian Bible Society. Suspended in 1826. 

1817. American Bible Society. 

1831. Trinitarian Bible Society: 

1850. American Bible Union, N. Y. 

Since the revolution in Italy of 1859, and that in 
Spain of 1868, Bible societies have been established in 
both countries. A 

Some of these societies have a large number of branch 
establishments. Pope Pius VII. issued a bull at Rome, 
June 29, 1816, against Bible societies, denouncing the 
movement as a crafty device, by which the very foun- 
dations of religion are undermined. 

Biblical, a. Pertaining to the Bible. 

Biblically, adv. ln accordance with the Bible. 

Bib‘licism, n. Biblical doctrine, learning, or litera- 
ture. (R.) 

Bib iet. n. One skilled in Biblical knowledge. 

Biblog rapher; n [See BistiooRapay.}] One versed 
in bibliography. 

Bibliograph‘ic, Bibliograph‘ical, a. Per- 
taining to the history of books. 

Bibliograph‘ically, adv. In a bibliographical 

Fr.; from Gr. 


manner. 
Bibliography, (Biblia ra: fe,) n. 

biblos, and grapho, to write, to describe.] A description, 
account, or history of books. The knowledge which is 
required to classify books, according to the various sub- 
jects on which they treat, has been termed intelectual 
B.; that of the internal peculiarities of books — the 
number of editions through which they have passed, 
the printer or publisher, their date as to time and place, 
their form and size, and their comparative complete- 
ness, correctness, typographical beauty, and rarity — 
material B. The first branch borders closely on the pro- 
vince of criticism; for the most valuable bibliographi- 
cal works, being what are termed in French catalogues 
raisonnés, are thosein which the books are accompanied 
with some remarks on the character of their contents. 
The second branch of B. has been of late years culti 
vated with all the ardor attached to a fashionable and 
somewhat eccentric pursuit. The lovers of rare edi- 
tions and curious copies of works, from being, to borrow 


1698. 
1701. 


1709. 


1712. 
1750. 


1780. 
1785. 


1792. 
1803. 
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a French term, Billinphiles. formed some years ago a 
peculiar sect entitled Biblivmamacs, with whom the 
fancy for books had become a passion, like that of Dutch 
connoisseurs in tulips and pictures. Many works of 
novel and curious research in this department of litera- 

ture have been produced to guide their taste. The fol- 
lowing list contains a selection of works, which, from 

the critical matter which they contain, may be con- 
sidered to belong to the history of literature, as well us 
of books and editions: — Lowndes's Bibliographer's Mun 
uul of Engl sh Literature, giving an account of rare, | 
curious, and useful books, new edition by Bolin: a valu- 
able work (1868). Darling's Cyclopedia Bibliographica, 

8 library manual of theological and general literature 

and guide to books (London, 1857-8). A Critical Dic- 

tionary of English Litrrature and British and American 

Authors, by S. A. Allibone, 2 vols. Svo. (Philadelphia, 

1859-1869.) Horne'’s Manual of Biblical Bibliography. 

Dibaliu's Library Compinion, 1824. Ebert's Allgemeines 

biblingraphisches Lexikon. 2 vols (Leipzig, 1821-30); (an 

English translation of this work las appeared in 4 vols. 

8vo (Oxford, 1837). Heinsius’s Allgemeines High-. 

kon, with Supplements, 11 vols. (Leipzig, 1812-52). 

Ersch's Handbuch der Deutschen Literatur, 20 edition, 4 

vols.; (Leipzig, 1822-40) ; (3d edition, by Geissler, 1545). 

Vater'’s Lilerutur dir Grammatiken Lexica, and Wörter- 

sammlungen aller Sprachen der Erie, 2d edition (Berlin, 

1847. Brunet’s Manuel du Libraire et de Amateur des 

Livres, 5th edition, 6 vols. 8vo. (Paris, 1866). Querard’s 

La France Littéraire, 10 vols. (Paris, 1827-42). De Bure’s 

Bibliographie Instructive, ou, Traité d- la Cmnmssance 

des Livres rares el singuliers, contenant un Catalogue 

raisonné de la plus grande partie de ces livres précieux 

qui ont paru successivement dans la République des Iet- 

tres depuis l'invention de Vimprimerie, 7 vols. Svo. (Paris, 

1763-8.) M. Barbier’s Dictionnaire des Anonymes et Pseu- 

dmymes, 4 vols. 1822-25. 

Bibliol’atry, n. (Gr. biblim, a book, lutreia, wor- 

ship.] Worship of a book 

Bibliolog’ical, a. aining to bibliology. 

Bibliol’ogy, n. (Gr. Von, a book, and logos, dis- 
course, treatise.) A treatise on books; bibliography.— 
Biblical literature, doctrine, or theology. 

Bib’liomancy, n. [Gr. biblim, and manteia, prophe- 
cy} Divination by the Bible, sometimes called Sortes 
Biblice, was a common practice among the early Chris- 
tians, who were accustomed to regulate their conduct 
by opening the Sacred Scriptures, aud accepting the 
passage which first presented itself as a guide, Al- 
though condemned by the councils of Vannes in 465; 
Agde, in 506, and Orleans in 511, this mode of divina- 
tion was practised for many years. The Mohammedaus 
exercise a similar divination by means of the Koran. 
The ancients used the works of Homer and Virgil in 
the same manner — the Sortes Homerica, and the Sortes 
Virgiliane being popular means of proguusticating fu- 
ture events. 

Biblioma’‘nia, Brstiomany, n. Gr. biblion, and ma- 
nia, madness.) Bvok-madness; a rage for possessing rare 
and curious books. — See BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Biblioma'niac, n. One who has a rage for books. 

Bibliom ini’acal, a. Relating to bibliomania. 

Biblioma'nlanism, n. The same as BIBLIOMANIA, 

Bibliom’anist, . The same as BIBLIOMANIAC. 

Bibliopeg’'ic, a. Relating to the binding of books. 

Bibliop'ezy, n. (Gr. bibon, und pegnunat, to make 
fast.) The art of binding books 

Bib'liophile, Biblioph'ilist. n. A lover of books 
or bibliography. 

Biblioph’ilism, n. [Gr. biblion, and philed, to love.] 
Love of books or bibliography. 

Bibliopho’bia, n. (Ur. biblion, and phobeo, to fear.) 
A dread of books. (R.) 

Bib‘liopole, Bibliop’olist, n. (Gr. biblion, a book, 
and polza, to sell.) A bookseller. 

Bibliopolic, Bibliopolical, Bibliopolis’- 
tie, a. Relating to booksellers, or bookselling. 

Bibliop’olism, n. The business of selling books. 

Bibliot’aphist, n. [Gr. biblion, und taphos, u burial.) 
One who hides or buries books. — Crabb. 

Bibliotheca. n. [Lat., from Gr. bivlion, and théké, a 
case, box, or repository; from (thems, to put or place.] 


Properly, a repository for books; u library. — In litera Ble 


ture, a treatise giving an account or list of all the writers 
on u certain subject: thus, we have bibliothecas of the- 
ology, law. philosophy, Ke. There are, likewise, uni- 
versal bibliothecas, which treat indifferently of all kinds 
of books; also select bibliothecas, giving an account of 
none but authors of reputation See BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Biblioth’eeal, 4. Relating to a library. 

Bib’liotheke, n. (Sce Bisuorueca. Fr. bibliothéque.} 
A library. 

Bib‘list, n. One who makes the Scriptures the sole rule 
of faith. — A biblical scholar, 

Biborate of Soda, n. (Ciem.) The chemical name 
of Borax, q. v. 

Bib'ulous, a. [Lat. bibulus, from bibo, to drink.) 
Spongy; that has the quality of imbibing fluids or 
moisture, 

Bib’ulus, Lucius Carpursivs, Consul of Rome at the 
same time with Cæsar. Opposing at first the democratic 
measures proposed by his colleague, he saw that his 
resistance was useless, and took no further part in 
public affairs, The wits of Rome were accustomed to 
designate that period as the year of the consulate of 
Caius and Julius Cæsar, alluding to Cæsur's two pre- 
nomens. D. about 40 B. c. 

Bicalcarate, a [Lat. bis, twice. and calcar. a spur.) 
(Zl) Applied to a limb or part armed with two 
spurs. 


Bieal’lose, Bical’lous, a. [Lat. bis, and callus, hard 


Bicarbonate, n. 


Bicar'inate, n. 


Bice, Bise, n. 


Bicentenary, n. 
Biceph’alous, (U- uu.) a. 


Bi’ceps, n. [From Lat. bis, and caput, head.] 


Bicétre, (be-sai’tr,) a village of France, 1 m. from Paris, 


Bichat, 


Bichloraceet'ie Acid. (Chem.) A product recently 


Bichro'mate, n. 


—n. A beaker. 
Bick’erer, n. 
Bick’ering, n. A skirmish; a quarrel. 

Bick’ern, n. (Corrupted from beiteten. ] An iron end- 


Bicol'lignte, a. [Lat. bis, and colligo I bind together.] 


Bi color, a. 
Bicon Jugate, a. 


Bi'corn, Bicorn’ous, a. 


Bicor’nis, a. 


BICU 


flesh.] (Bot.) That possesses two small callosities or 
protuberances. 

Bicanere, or Bickaneer, (/ni/a-neer,) a territory 
of Hindostan, prov. Rajpootana, chiefly between Lat. 27° 
and 29° aving N. the Bhatty country the Joud- 
poor and Seypoor dom.; E. Hurriana and the Shehawutty 
country, and W. Jesselmeer and the great desert, of 
which it forms a part; area, 18,000 sq. m. The soil is 
sandy and only irrigated by wells. The Rajah has been 
under British protection since 1818. 

BIC NEAT, the cap. of the above dom., in the Indian des- 
ert. 145 N. N. W. of Ajmeer; Lat. 27° 57° N.; Lon. 73° 
2“ E. The desolation around it is as great as that of the 


wildest tract of Arabia. 
el ( Bot.) 
ower. 


Bicap'sular, a. [Lat. bis, and capsula, capsul 
Having two capsules, containing seeds, to each 
Biecar'bide of Hydrogen. See Marsu-Gas. 
(Chem.) A carbonate containing 


two equivalents of carbonic acid to one of the base, 
Lat. bis, and carina, keel.) (Bot.) 
That has two keel-like projections, as the upper palea of 
Frusses. 

[Etymol. nncertain.] (Fuinting.) A 
light-blue color prepared from smalt. From it, by a mix- 
ture with yellow orpiment, another color is formed of a 
green hue, bearing the same name, 

See NONCONFORMISTS, 

(Lat. bis, and Gr. 
cephale, the head.) Having two heads. 

(Anat.) 
The name of two muscles of the upper extremities, which, 
rising by two narrow tendons from different parts of the 
scapula, or shonlder-blade, are inserted one into each 
radins or outer bone of the fore-aria—the principal flexor 
of the fore-arm.—Also, the name of a set of muscles of 
the thighs, acting as flexors of those limbs. — Sco SKEL- 
ETON. 


where, in the reign of Charles V., a large building was 
erected for disabled soldiers. but which was destroyed in 
the wars under Charles VI. It was rebuilt by Louis XII., 
and was used as a military asylum until the Ilötel des 
Invalides was established at Paris. It was afterwards 
used as an hospital for the old, the sick, and the insane, 
and also served us a prison, A fort was built in 1842. 

e Manz Francois XAVIER, an eminent 
French physiologist, B. 1771. He went to Paris in 1793, 
and studied under Desault, who soon made him his friend 
and associate, He was an indefatigable student and ob- 
server, and made very numerous experiments and dis- 
coveries in anatomy. His splendid researches have shed 
a new light on physiology, by giving an intelligible ac- 
count of the several tissues and organs of the body, and 
of their varied functions. His great work is the Ana- 
tomie générale appliquée à lu Physi-logieet dla Médecine. 
He also wrote Recherches Phystoloygijues sur la Vie et la 
Mort. Traité des Membranes, and Anatomie Descriptive. 

. 1802. 


obtained. Form. HOC. IICIz203 
(See CuxomiuM.] (em.) A salt 
containing two equivalents of chromic acid to one of the 


base. 


Bicip'‘ital, Bicip‘itous, (bi-sip’it-al.) a. I Fr. bicip- 


ital; Lat., from bis, and cuput, capitas, the head.) Re- 
lating to the biceps; as, the B. tubercle, a prominence 
near the upper extremity of the radius, to which the 
tendon of the biceps is attached, 


Bick’er, (bix'er,) vn. [W. bicra ; Scot. bicker ; probably 


from the root of beak or pick.) To skirmish; to fight 
off and on; to quarrel; to scold; to contend in petulant 
altercation, 


I see thy fury; if I longer stay, 
We shall begin our ancient bickerings." — Shake, 


To qniver; to ply backward and forward, 


Aud from about him fierce effusion roll'd 

Of smoke, and bickering tlame, and sparkles dire. — Milton. 
(Prov, Eng.) 
A skirmisher; a quarreller. 


in a beak or point, as the pointed part of an anvil. 

more, ALBERT Smith, an American naturalist, 
B. in Maine, 1839. In 1805, he travelled extensively in 
China, Japan, the Dutch East Indies, Siberia, and 
Russia, aud on his return, in 1869, published 7ravels z 


the East Indian Archipelago. In 1570, he became pre 
fessor of Nat. Hist. in Madison University, and founded 
the Museum of Nat. Hist. at the Central Park, NewYork. 


Z öl.) Connected by a basal web, as the anterior toes 
in birds. 

Lat. bis, and color.] That has two colors. 
[Lat. bis, and conjugo, to join to- 
gether.) (Bot.) Twice paired, as when the petiole of a 
compound leaf forks twice. 


[Lat. bis, and cornu, a 
Having two horns, or two hornlike processes, 
(See Bicokx.] (Anat.) Sometimes ap- 
plied to the hyoid bone, from its having two processes 
like horns. — Alxo, to the uterus of most quadrupeds 
that has two horny divisions. 


horn. 


Bicor’poral, a. [Lat bis, and corpus, a body.] Hav- 


ing two bodies 


Bicru’ral, a. [Lat. bis, and crus, crucis,a leg.] Having 


two legs. 


Bicus’pid, a [Lat. bis, and cuspis, a point.] (Anat.) 


Any thing having two points. Some anatomists use | 
this word to define the teeth, as the cuspid ti, teeth with 
one point, or the canine; bicuspidati, teeth with two 
points, the two teeth immediately behind the canine; 


BIEN 


the mullicuspidati, or many-pointed, the molar teeth. 

Bicus’pidate, a. (Bot) Having a double point. 

Bicycle, (In’se-\l.) n. [Fr : Lat ine, cyctus, circle.) A 
two-wheeled machine. driven by the feet working ona 
crank, the rider sitting astride a small saddle; the 
driving-wheels of 3 to 5 ft diam., with rubber tires they 
weigh ab. 50 Ibs. 100 m. in 8 hours have been made 
npon them. B. were introduced into England from 
France in 1815; they were very clumsy, and propelled 
by pushing the feet against the ground. The modern 
B is greatly the invention of Jas. Starley of Coventry, 
England, who died in 1881.—See also VELOCIPEDE. 

Bid, v.a. (imp. BID or BADE; pp. BID or BIDDEN.) [A.S. bid- 
dan; Goth. V.] To interest; to beseech; to request; 
to invite. (0.) 

“Go ye therefore into the highways, and as many 
find, bid to the marriage.” — mal. 9. es 

Io require; to demand; to command. 

“Thames heard the numbers as he flowed along, 
Aud bude his willows learn the moving song.” — Pope. 

IAS. bi,, Du. bieden, to offer, proffer.] To offer; to 
propose; to bring forward; to propose to give. 

“ He that bids most shall have it. ` — Collier. 

To pronounce or declare; to proclaim. 

“ How bid you welcome to these shattered legions? — Philipa. 

To bid beads, to distinguish each bead by a prayer. — 
To bid fair, to make fair promise. 

Bid, n. An offer to pay a specified price for an article 
about to be sold at auction. 

Bid‘al, BI ALx, or Biv’a.t, n. [òia and ale.) An ancient 
custom in England, by which friends are iuvited to 
drink ale at some poor man’s house, and there to con- 
tribute something to his relief. 

Bidassoa, ((¢-ius-s0'a.) a river which, rising in the 
Spanish Pyrenees, forms the boundary between that 
country and France, and falls into the Bay of Biscay be- 
tween Andaye and Fontarabia. At its mouth is an is- 
land, where, in 1659, was concluded the treaty of the 
Pyrenees. 

Biddeford, in Maine, a post-township of York co., on 
Saco river, about 14 m. S. W. by S. of Portland; pop. 
10,282. See Saco. 

Bid deſord Pool, in Maine, a post-office of York co. 

Bid den, pp. of Bib. q. v. 

Bid’der, n. One who offers to pay a specified price for 
an article offered for sale at public auction. 

(Law.) The B. has a right to withdraw his bid at any 
time before it is accepted, which acceptance is generally 
manifested by knocking down the hammer, 

Bid ding. n. Command; order. 

** At his second bidding darkness fled, 
Ligut shone, and order from disorder sprung.” — Milton. 

(cm.) Offer of a specified price; act of making bids at 
pac auction, 

—Invitation to a wedding. (Prov. Eng.) 

Bid ding- Prayer. n. (Eccl. Hist.) A form of prayer 
for the souls of benefactors, said before sermons and 
homilies, in the Roman Catholic Church. — The 55th 
canon of the Church of England enjoins that before all 
lectures, the preachers or ministers shall move the 
ple to join with them in prayer in a certain form. This 
form is called bidd:ng-prayer, because in it the preacher 
is directed to Lid the people to pray for certain specified 
articles. It is now rarely used. 

Bid dy, n. A childish name for a hen, or a chicken; 
also, for a servant-girl. 

Bide, (bid,) v. n. [A. S. bidan, to tarry, to remain.] To 
dwell; to inhabit; to remain, (0.) 

—v.a. To endure; to suffer. 

* Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm!" — Shaka. 

—To wait for; to abide. See ABIDE. 

Bideford, (bid’e-furd,) a sexport-town of Devonshire, on 
the Torridge. 2 m. from Barnstaple, Man/f. Earthen- 
ware, woolleus, and carpets. Pop. about 6,000. 

Bi'dens, n. [Lat. Lis, and dens, a tooth, the achenia hav- 
ing 2 (or more) barbed teeth] (Bot.) The Burr-Mari- 
gold, a genus of plants, sub-ord. Tubuliflore. — Dias. In- 
volucre nearly equal, double, scaly or leafy at the base; 
rays few, neutral; disc perfect; receptacle chaffy, flat; 
pappus of 2+4 awns, rough backwards; achenia quadran- 
gular. Many species are found in the U. States, and 
among them, B. /rendosa, a common weed, often called 
beggar-ticks, found in moist, cultivated fields. Its stem 
is 2 feet high, sending out many spreading branches; 
flowers in clusters nt the end of the branches, without 
rays, yellow, surrounded by a large and leafy involucre, 
blossoming in Angust. 

Biden'tal, Bipey’1ate, BIDEV'TATED, a. [See Rpxxs.] 
(Anat. and Bot) Applied to an animal that has hut two 
teeth, as the De’phinus biens; or toa part furnished 
with two tooth-like processes, 

Bidet, (bee-/ay’.) [Fr.] A sinall horse. Hence, perhaps, 
applied to a chamber bathing-apparatus, which has to 
be bestridden. It is a useful arrangement, in case of 
hemorrhoids, &c. — Dunglison. 

Bid’-hook, n. VI.) A hook belonging to a boat. 

Bid well, in Cali/ornia, a township of Butte co.; pop. 
337. 

—A post-village, called also Bidierll’s Bar, in the above 
township, 9 m. VK. of Oroville. 

Bie’berite, n. %.) A hydrated sulphate of cobalt 
and magnesia, which occurs in flesh-red and rose-colored, 
translucent, friable st tites, and in crusts investing 
other minerals, in rubbish of old mines at Bicber near 
Hanau. 

Biehle, in Missouri, a post-office of Perry co. 

Bielefeld, (Lē %.) a town of Prussia, 26 m. from 
Minden. It is the centre of the Westphalian trade, aud 
has manf. of leather, soap, woollen stuffs, de. Pop. 12,067 
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Bieler, in California, a coast-village of Sonoma co., 45 
m. W. N. W of Santa Rosa. 

Bielgorod, (bele-gor’nd’,) a town of Russia in Europe, 
73 m. from Koursk; pop. 8,600. 

Biella, ((e-uil/la,) a town of N. Italy, cap. of a prov. of 
same name, on the Cervo, 50 m. from Turin; pop. 8,411. 

Bienne, (Lake of,) (be-ain’,) in Switzerland, 16 m. 
from Berne. It is 10 m. long, by 1 to 3 broud, and con- 
tains the island of St. Pierre, which was the residence 
of Rousseau in 1765.— At its N. extremity stands a 
small town of the same name. Pop. about 4,000. 

Biennial, (bi-en’ni-al,) a. [Lat. bis, twice, annus, a 
Neur.] Continuing for two years; as, a biennial plaut.— 
Taking place once in two years; as, a biennial meeting. 

—n. (Bot.) A plant which springs from the seed one year, 
but does not flower and seed until the second year, when it 
perishes. The B. root is commonly enlarged at the close 
of the first season, by an accumulation of nutriment in- 
tended for the support of the plant during its flowering 
and fruiting. The carrot or the turnip is u familiar ex- 
ample of such a root. 

Blen'nially, adv. Once in two years; at the return 
of two years. 

Biens, (buins,) n. pl. [Fr., goods.) (French Law.) This 
term includes all kinds of property, real and personal. 
B. are divided into B. meubles, movable property, aud 
B. immeubles, immovable property. This distinction 
between movable and immovable property gives rise, in 
the civil as well as in the common law, to many impor- 
tant distinctions as to rights and remedies. — Bouvier. 

Bienville, (bain’vil,) in Louisiana, a N.W. par., bound- 
ed W. by Lake Bistineau, and traversed by Black Lake 
and Saline bayou. Lake Bistineau, which enters Red 


River near the S.W. of the parish, is navigable by steam-) 


boats for about 60 m. Cup. Sparta. 
Bier, (ber,) n. [Fr. bière; A.S. ber; Pers. bir, from the 
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How else, said he, but with a good bold face, 
And with big words, aud with a stately grace? — Spenser. 
—Great in spirit; lofty; brave. 
„What art thou ? have not I 
An arm as big as thine? a heart as big ?” — Saks. 
Biga, n. [Lat.] (Antiq.) A chariot or car drawn by two 
horses; called by Suetonius (Culig. c. 19) Huge cur-| 
riculum. The biga was the most common chariot in use 
among the Romans. They also had their quadrige, and | 
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sometimes their sejuges, septim quges, &c., and Suetonius | 
assures us that Nero, when he was a performer in the 
Olympic games, made use of a decem-jugis, a chariot 
drawn by ten horses coupled together. (Suet. in Ner. 
c. 24.)—Pliny attributes the invention of the biga to the 
Phrygians. (Hist. Nut. lib. vii. c. 56.) Isidorus says 
the inventor was Chiristines the Sicyonian. (Origines 


root of bear.) A carriage or frame of wood for convey- 
ing dead human bodies to the grave. 

Bierstadt, (bér’stoht,) ALBERT, an American painter, B. 
at Düsseldorf, 1829. He has made himself famous by 
his wonderful picturesof American scenery, chief among 
which are, Lander’s Peak, Rocky Mountains ; A Stormin 
the Rocky Mountains; and The Domes of the Yosemite, &c. 


lib. xvii. c. 35.) 
| Big’amist, n. One who has committed bigamy, or has 
two wives or husbands at once. | 
Bis amy 27 bigamie; from Lat. bis, aud Gr. gu mos, 
marriage.| (Law.) The wilfully contracting a second 
marriage when the contracting party knows that the 
first is still existing. The state of a man who has two 


Blesting, Bzestnina. or COLOSTRUM. n. [A. S. beast. byst- 
ing.] The first milk yielded by the cow immediately 
after the birth of the calf. This word is often used in 
the plural form, biestings. — See BEESTINGS. 

Bifa‘cial, a. [Lat. bis, and facies, face.) That has the 
opposite surfaces alike. — Dana. 

Bifa'rious, a. [Lat. bifarius.) Twofold; having two 


wives, or of a woman who has two husbands, living at 
the same time. In England, this crime is punishable by 
the stat. 1 Jac. I. c. II, which makes the offence felony ; 
but it exempts from punishment the party whose hus- 
band or wife shall continue to remain absent for seven 
years beſore the second marriage, without being heard 
from. The statutory provisions in the U. States xgainst 


parts. 
(Bot.) Two- ranked; arranged in two vertical rows, — 
frequently applied to flowers and ovules. 

Bifa’riously, adv. In a bifarious manner. 

Bier, n. jint bis, and fero, to bear.) (Bt. ) Applied to a 
biferous plant, i. e., toa plant that bears fruit twice a year. 

Bif’erous, d. (Bot.) That bears fruit twice a year. 

Bif'fin, n. (Cookery.) An apple baked slowly and 

ressed flat, as a Norfolk hiffin. 

Bi'fid, Bif’idate, Bif'idated, a. [Lat. bis, and 
An, lo, to cleave.) (Ant.) See Ciert. 

Biflo’rate, Biflo’rous, a. (Bot.) Having two flow- 
ers; two-flowered. 

Bifold, a. [Lat. bis, and Eng. fold.) Twofold; double; 
of two kinds, degrees, &c. ; as, bifold authority. Shaks. 

Bifo'liate, a. [Lat. bis, and folium, a leaf.) (Bde.) 
Ilaving two leaves; two-leaved. 

Bifo’liolate, a. (Bot.) Applied to leaves consisting 
of two leaflets. 

Bifollic’ular, a. [Lat. bis, and folliculus, a sack.] 

(Bot) That has two follicles, 

Bifo’rate, a. [Lat. bis, and foris, a door.) (Bot.) Hav- 
ing two perforations or upertures, as the anthers of the 
Rhododendrm. 

Bif'orine, n. (Bot.) A minute oval sac found in the 
interior of the leaves of some Araceous plants. It tapers 
to each end, where it is perforated, and is apparently 
composed of two bugs, one within the other, the inner 
bag being filled with the fine acicular crystals or 
spiculæ, called raphides. When the B. is placed in wa- 
ter, it discharges its spiculæ with considerable violence, 
first from one end, and then from the other, recoiling at 
every discharge, and eventually emptying itself, when 
it becomes a flaccid, motionless .— Brande. 

Bi form, Bi'formed, a. (Lat. bis, and forma, form.) 
Having two forms, bodies, or shapes. 

Biform’‘ity, n. A double form. (n.) 

Bifront'ed, u. [Lat. bis, and frons, the front.] Having 
two fronts. 

Bifur’cate, Bifar’cated, a. [Lat. bis, and furcus,a 
fork.) Two-forked; divided into two branches. 

Bifurca‘tion, n. A forking, or division into two 
branches. 

te plait rare a. 5 Sieg 

g. a. (O. Ger. pigo or piga, a heap; Dan. bug, the belly, 
bulge; Icel. bélya, a swelling, — allied to bulik; W. res 
& swelling.) Great in bulk; large. 

When the idea under consideration becomes very big, or very 
small, its precise bulk becomes obscure and confused. Locke. 

—Teeming; pregnant; great with young. 

“A bear big with young hath seldom been seen.“ — Bacon. 

—Full of something, and desirous, or about, to give it vent; 
generally used before with. 

“The th’ important day, 
Big with the fate of Cato and at Rome.” Addison, 

—Distended; swollen; ready to burst; — used often of the 
effects of passion, as grief, rage, &c. 

“ Thy heart is big; get thee apart, and weep.""—Shaks. 
Great in air and mien; proud; swelling; tumid; 
Aaughty ; surly. 


B., are in general similar to, and copied from the Ror- 
lish statute, excepting as to the punishment, which is 
different in many of the States. — When the man has 
more than two wives, or the woman more than two 
husbands, living at the same time, the party is said to 
have committed polygamy ; but the name of B. is more 
frequently given to this offence in legal proceedings. 

Bigaroon’, n. [Fr. bigarreau.] The large white-heart 
cherry. 

Big Bar, in California, a township of Eldorado co.; 
pop. about 1,450. 

A post-village of Trinity co., 20 m. W. of Weaverville. 

Big Barn, in /llinox, a post-office of Union co. 

Big Bay Creek, in Ilinois, near the 8.E. corner of 
the State, falls into the Ohio River. 

Big Beaver, in Michigan, a post-office of Oakland co. 

Big Bea'ver, in Pennsylvania, a township of Beaver 
county, 

—A townshi of Lawrence co. 

Big’-bellied, a. Having a large belly; advanced in 

regnancy. 

Big Bend, in Arkansas, a post-office of Polk co. 

Big Bend, in Louisiana,a P. O. of Avoyelles 

Big Bend, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
county. 

Big Bend, in W. Virginia, a post-office of Calhoun co. 

Big Bend, in Wiscmsin, a post-village of Waukesha 
co., on Fox River, about 20 m. of Milwaukee. 

Big Bethel, in Virginia, a village of York co., about 
10 m. N.W. of Fortress Monroe. During the Civil War, 
two divisions of Union troops, dispatched by General 
Butler to surprise the Confederate camp at this place, 
9th June, 1861, meeting in the darkness, commenced a 
fight, in which several were killed before the error was 
discovered. On the next day, they, about 2,500 strong. 
attacked the Confederates, (abont 1,800 men,) by whom 
they were defeated with a loss of 16 killed, 34 wounded, 
and 5 missing. 

Big Black River, in Mississippi, rising in Choctaw 
co., and flowing S.W.. embouches into the Mississippi at 
Great Gulf. Its estimated length is about 200m. On 
7th May, 1863, the Confederate works commanding this 
river were taken by Gen. McClernand, after a sanguinary 
action. The garrison, (about 1,500 men,) 17 guns, several 
thousand stand of arms, and a large quantity of com- 
missary stores, were captured. 

Big Blue, in Missouri, a village of Jackson co., 8m. W. 
ot Independence. 

Big Blue Creek, (BATTLE or.) See LittLe BLUE 
CREEK. 

Big Blue River, in Missouri, Jackson co., flowing N. 
into Missouri River. — Little Blue River flows through 
the same county, and enters the Missouri below the above. 

Big’-boned, a. Having large bones. 

Big Bottom, in Arkansas,a village of Independence 


co.; pop. 938. 

Big Buffalo, in W. Virginia, a P. O. of Harrison co. 

Big’ by ville, in Tmnnessee, a village of Maury co., 50 m. 
8. by W. m Nashville. 

Big Cedar, in Missouri, a village of Jackson co., 14m. 
8. of Independence, 
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Big Cedar Creek, in Jowa, falls into Skunk River, 
in Henry co. 
Big Cedar Creek, in South Carolina, enters the 
Broad River, near the N.W. part of Richland district. 
Big Cedar Grove, in Indiana, a creek which enters 
the White Water 6 m. below Brookville. 

Big Clear Creek, in W. Virginia, a post-office of 
Green Brier co. 

Big Clif ty. in Kentucky, a post-office of Grayson co. 

Big’-corned, a. Having large grains. 

Big Cottonwood, in Mak Territory, a village of 
Salt Lake co. 

Big Cove Tannery, in Pennsylvania, a post-office 
ot Fulton co. 

Big Creek, in Alabama, Greene co., flows into Black 

arrior River. 

—A post-oflice of Dale co. 

Big Creek, in Arkansas, rising in the E. part of the 
State, aud flows S. into the White River, in Desha co. 

—A township of Crawford co. 

A township in Philip's co. 

Big Creek, in Georgia, a post-village of Forsyth co., 
10 m. S. W. of Cumming, 

Big Creek, in /ndiana, rising in Ripley co., und falling 
into Graham's Fork of White River, in Jefferson co. 

—A township of White co. 

Big Creek, in lowa, a township of Black Hawk co.; 


pop. 1,394. ie. 

Big Creek, in Louisiana, a P. O. of Rapides parish. 

Big Creek, in Michigan, a post-office of Mecosta co. 

Big Creek, in Misscuri, in the W. part of the State, 
takes a course B.E., and enters Grand River, in Henry 
county. 

—In the N.W. part of that State, flows through Harrison 
co., and enters Grand River in Daviess co. 

Big Creek, in Missouri, a typ. of Henry co. 

=A village of Jolinson co, 40 m. S. E. by S. of Indepen- 
dence. 

A post-office of Texas co. 

Big Creeh, in South Carolina, a post-office of Edgefield 

istrict. 

Big Creek, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Monroe co. 

Big Cyprus Bayou, in 7ezas, rising in Wood and 

opkins counties, and emptying into Soda Luke, a few 
m. below Jefferson, in Cass co. 

Big Dry Wood Creek, in Missouri, flowing into 

armiton River in Bates co. 

Big Eau Claire, (o-i lair’,) in Wisconsin, a river flow- 
ing through the E. part of Marathon co., and emptying 
into the Wisconsin about 6 m. froin Wausau. 

Big Eau Plaine, (0-plain’,) in Wisconsin, a river of 
Marathon co., which after a S. E. course enters the Wis- 
consin River, near the S. frontier of the county. 

Bigelo’via, u. ( Bot.) A genus of plants, order Violacea, 

he species are unimportant. 

Big’elow’s Mills, in Jndiana, a post-office of Laporte 
co., 15 m. 8.W. ot Laporte. 

Bigem’‘inate, a. [Lat. bis, and gemina, to double.) 
(Bot.) Twice paired; applied to leaves having two sec- 
ondary petioles, each of which bears a pair of leaflets. 

Big’ener, n. [Lat. bis, and gener, a son-in-law.) (Bot.) 
A hybrid between two plants of diffe rent genera. 

Big Falls, in North Carolina, a P.O. of Alamance co. 

Big Fishing Creek, in Pennsylvania, eutering the 
Bald Eugle Creek, in Clinton co., about 4 m. W. of Lock 


Haven. 
Big Flats, in New York, a post-office of Chemung co, 
m. from New York city 

Big Flats, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Adams co, 
10 m. N. of Friendship. 

Big Foot Prairie, in Illinois, a P.O. of McHenry co. 

Big Fork, in Arkansas, a P.O. of Polk co. 

B; „ (big.) n. [Sw. and Goth. biugg; Dan. byg.) A 
variety of winter ley having six rows of grains. 

Bigger, in diana, a township of Jennings co. 

Big gin, n. [Fr. béguin.) A cap of a certain shape, 
called also Biggin, Biggonnel, worn by the Beguines, q. v. 
A child’s cap. 

—A contrivance for holding coffee-grounds (being a small 
bag or a metallic vessel minutely periorated at the bot- 
tom) through which boiling water is poured. — Webster. 

Big Glades, in Virginia, a township of Russell oo. 

Biggleswade, (big’gls-waid,) a town of England, in 

fordshire, 41 m. X. N. W. of London. It is a neat and 
modernized town. Manf, Thread-lace. It has one of 
the largest corn-markets in England yp. 4,430. 

Big’gon, Bie ponet n. See BiaGIn. 

Big Grove, in Illinois, a township of Kendall co.; pop. 
1,726. 

Big Grove, in Jowa, a township of Benton co.; pop. 
856. 


—A township of Johnson co. 
—A post-office of Pottawattomie co. 
Biggs’ ville, in Ilinois, a post-office of Henderson co.; 


. 353. 
Big Hateh’y River, in Tennessee. Seo Hatomm 
River. 
Big Hill, in Kentucky, a post-office of Madison co. 
Big Hill, in Tus, a post-office of Gonzales co. 
Big Hollow, in New Fork, a post-office of Greene co. 
Big Horn River, in Missouri, the largest tributary 
of the Yellowstone River, rising near Fremont's P. 
in Lat. above 42° 20’ N., Lon. 110° W., and falling into the 
133 12170 1 e Bu bag 8 
Bight, (bit.) n. [O. Ger. bingan, nd; Du. is a 
meriete ie der buya, to bend: A. S. bugan, to bend. 
(Naut.) The double part of a rope when it is folded, in 
contradistinction from the ends. 
(Geg.) A small bay; as, the Bight of Benin. 
(Furrery.) The inward bend of a horse's chambrel, 
and the bend of the tore-knees, 
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Big Indian Creek, in Indiana. rising in Floyd co., 
and flowing 8.W., enters the Ohio, about 9 miles above 
Leavenworth. 

Big Island, in Ohio. a twp. of Marion co.; . 940. 

Big Island, in Virginia, a post-office of Bedford co, 

Big Lake, in Minnesota, a post-township of Sherburne 
co.; pop. 571. 

Bigiand’ular, a. (Bot.) Having two glands. 

Blg ler. in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Adams co. 

Big Lick, iu North Carolina, a post-office of Stanley 
co.; pop. 1,354. 

Big Lick, in Ohio, a township of Hancock co., about 
40 m. N. N. W. of Marion 

Big Lick, or GixsnonO, in Virginia, a post- village of 
Roanoke co., 170 m. W. by S. of Richmond. 

Big/ly, adv. In a tumid, swelling, blustering manner. 

“ Bigly to look, and barb'rously to speak. Dryden 

Big Me'to, in Arkansas, n small river rising near Little 
Rock, and flowing S.E. into the Arkansas River, in Ar- 
kansas co. 

Big Mill Creek, in Pennsylvania, falling into the 
Clarion River. 

Big Mound, in /owa, a post-office of Lee co. 

Big Muddy, in Minois, a post-office of Franklin co. 

Big Neck, in Ilinois, a post-office of Adams co. 

Big’ness, n. Bulk, size; largeness, dimension. 

Bignon, Lours PIERRE EDOUARD, (bern’yawng,) a French 
statesman, B. at Meilleraye, 1771. He early became a 
diplomatist, and was made intendant of Berlin after the 
battle of Jena. Ambassador in Poland, both before and 
after the retreat from Moscow, he rendered the most im- 
portant services to the French army. He subsequently 
held many important offices, was a member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies under the Restoration, and was made a 
peer of France in 1839. He wrote, at the express desire 
of Napoleon, a History of French Diplomacy. D 1841. 

Bigno'nia, n. Nanon after the Abbé Bignon, librarian 
to Louis XIV.] (Bot.) The Trumpet-flower, the typical 
genus of the ord. Bignmiacee, q v. All the species are 
maguificent plauts when in blossom, and such is espe- 


Fig. 355. — CHINESE TRUMPET-FLOWER. 
(Bignonia grandifolia., 


cially the case with B. grandifolia, the Chinese Trumpet- 
flower, a climber, native of China and Japan, which has 
splendid scarlet flowers. In temperate countries it only 
grows freely in hot-houses. — The B. radiuns, fonnd in 
our country from Pennsylvania to Florida, and W. to Illi- 
nois, in woods and thickets, along rivers, is a beautiful 
climber, with a stem 20-80 ft. in length, ascending trees. 
One variety has yellow-scarlet flowers, another bright- 
scarlet, blossoming from June to August. Some botanists 
give these two species grandifolia and radians to the 
genus Tecoma. 

Bignonia‘cex, n. pl. (Bot.) An ord. of plants, alli- 
ance Bignoniules.— Diaa. Axile placenta, winged sessile 
seeds without albumen, and large leafy cotyledons. — 
They are trees or shrubs, often twining or climbing, dif- 
fering from Figworts (Serophulariacee) only in their 
leafy coiyledonh and want of albumen. The order ex- 
tends northwards in N. America as far as Pennsylvania, 
and southwards into the S provinces of Chili. It Eu- 
rope it is unknown in the wild state. The species are 
best known for the great beauty of the flowers, which, 
from their large size, gay color, und great abundance, are 
often among the most striking objects in a tropical for- 
est. From the leaves of the species B chica, the Indians 
of S. America obtain a red dye called chica, or carajura, 
which they use for painting their bodies. Several kinds 
of Bignonia form large trees in the forests of Brazil, 
where they are felled for the sake of their timber; that 
vealled Ipe-tabacco furnishes durable ship-timber; the 

una, another species, is the hardest wood in Brazil. 
here are 44 genera and 450 species. 

Bignoni'ales, n. pl. (Bot) The Bignonial alliance, a 
series of plants, including the orders /%daliacea, Gesne- 
race, Crescenliace, Bignoniacee, Acunthacem. Scrophula- 
riaceæ, and Lentibulariacee.—D1aa. Perigynous exogens, 
with dichlamydeous, monopetalous, unsymmetrical flow- 
era, capsular or berried fruit, having its carpels quite 
consolidated; parietal, free central, or axile placents, 
and an embryo with little or no albumen. 

Big North Fork, of White River. See WIrE River, 

1 Arkanas 

Ak, in Mississippi, a t-office of Kemper co. 

Biz Oak Flat. in Kalifornia, a Poet fille of Tuo- 
lumne co., 10 m. S. E. of Sonora; pop. about 600. 

Bigorre, (be-gor’,) an ancient province of France, now 
included in the dep. of the Ilautes- Pyrénées. 

Bigot, (%%) n. [Fr.; Sp. bigote, a moustache, a sym- 
bol of firmness and courage among Spanish soldiers of 
the 15th and 16th centuries, who were distinguished by 
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a rigid adherence to whatever the Roman See imposed 
and taught.) A person who is obstinately and unreason- 
ably wedded to a particular creed, opinion, practice, or 
ritual. 

Big’oted, a. Obstinately and blindly attached to some 
creed, opinion, practice, or ritual. 

Big’otedly, adv. In the manner of a bigot. 

Bigotry, (big'ot-re,) n. Blind or unreasonable zeal in 
favor of a creed, party, sect, or opinion; excessive preju- 
dice. 

Big Patch, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Grant co. 

Big Pigeon River, in North Carolina and Tennes- 
see, rising in the Blue Ridge Mountains in the W. of the 
former State, and taking a course N.W. and W., enters 
French Broad River, near Newport, in the latter State. 

Big Pine Creek, in Indiana. See Pine CREEK. 

Big Pine Creek, in Teras, enters Neches River at 
the E. end of Trinity co 

Big Pine-Tree Creek, in Duth Carolina, flows 
through Kershaw district into the Wateree, near Camden. 

Big Piney Fork. See Gasconapg River. 

Big Plain, in Ohio, a post-office of Madison co. 

Big Plover River, in Wiscnsin, flows from the N. 
E. part of the State into the Wisconsin River at Portage 
Court-House. 

Big Pond, in Alabama, a post-office of Jones co. 

Big Pond, iv Arkansas, a post-office of Marion co. 

Big Racoon Creek, in Indiana. See Racoon 
CREEK. 

Big Rapids, in Michigan, a twp. and vill, cap. of Me- 
costa co., on the Muskegon River, 60 m. N. by E. of 
Grand Rapids. 

Big y, in Kentucky, a P. O. of Edmonson co. 

Big Renox, in Kentucky, u P. O. of Cumberland co. 

Big River, in Missouri, rising in Washington co., and 
flowing N. through Jefferson, empties into Maramec 
River. 

Big River, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Pierce co. 

Big River Mills, in Missouri, a post-office of St. 


François co. 

Big Hock, in Minois, a post-township of Kane co.; 
pop. 829, 

Big Rock, in Jowa, a post-township of Scott co. 

Big Rock, in Kentucky, a post-office of Harlan co. 

Big Rock, in Ohio, a village of Morgan co., on the 

uskingum River, 85 m. 8.E. of Columbus. 

—A post-office of Athens co. 

Big-round, n. Of large circumference. — Pope. 

Big Run, in Ohio, a post-office of Athens co. 

Big Run, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Jefferson co. 

Big Sand, „ in Nebraska, a village of Jefferson county; 

93. 


Big Sandy Creek, in Indiana, falling into the Ohio, 
in Spencer co. 

Big Sandy Creek, in Tennessee, rising in the W. of 
the State, Henderson co., and emptying into the Ten- 
nessee River, in Benton co., after a course of abt, 80 m. 

Big Sandy Creek, in Teras. See ALABAMA CREEK. 

Big Savan’'na, in Georgia, a post-office of Dawson co. 

Big Sewickley Creek, in Pennsylvania, falling 
into the Youghioheny River. 

Big Shanty, in Georgia, a post-office of Cobb co. 

Big Sioux, in Dakota Terr., a twp. oſ Union co, 

Big Skin Creek, in W. Virginia, a P. O. of Lewis co. 
Big Snibar Creek, in Missouri, falls into the Mis- 
souri River at Latayette co., abt. 5 m. above Lexington 
Big’-sounding, a. That has a pompous sound; us, 

big-sounding sentences. 

Big Spring, in Alabama, a village of Marshall co., 

145 m. N. of Montgomery. 

Big Spring, in Illinuis, a post-township of Shelby co.; 
5 . 1, 755. 

Big Spring, in Indiana, a village of Crawford co., 14 
m. N of Leavenworth. 

Big Spring, in Kansas, a village of Douglas co., abt. 
12 m. E. S E. of Topeka. 

Big Spring, in Kentucky, a post-village of Breckin- 
ridge co., partly situate in Meade and Hardin counties, 
44 m. 8.W. of Louisville. 

Big Spring, in Michigan, a post-office of Ottawa co. 

Big Spring, in Minnesota, a post-office of Fillmore co. 

Big Spring, in Missouri, a post-village of Moutgom- 
ery co., 50 m. N.E. of Jefferson city. 

Big Spring, in Ohio, a towuship of Seneca co.; pop. 


084. 

Big Spring, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Cumber- 
land co 

Big Spring, in Tennessee, a post-office of Wilson co. 

Big Spring, in Wisemsin, a post-office of Adams co. 

Big Spring Depot, in Virginia, a post-office of 
Montgomery co, 

Big Sprin Point, in New York, a village of Yates 

co., 190 m. W. of Albany. 

Big Springs, in Jwa, a post-office of Johnson co. 

Big Springs, in Kansas, of Douglas co. 

Big Springs, in Nebrasia, of Taylor co. 

Big Springs, in Ohio, of Logan co. 

Big Stone Gap, in Virginia, a post-office of Wise co 

Big Stream, in New York, a post-office of Yates co. 

Big Swamp, in N. Carolina, a P. O. of Columbus co. 

Big-swollen, Big-swoln’, a. Greatly swelled; 
turgid; ready to burst. 

“ Might my big len heart 
Vent all its griefs, and give a loose to sorrow.” — Addison. 

Bi Sycamore, in West Virginia, a post-office of 

ay co. 

Big Thompson, in Colorado Territory, a post-village 
of Larimer co., on the Big Thompson River, 45 m. N. of 
Denver, and 6 E. of the Rocky Mountains. 

Big Timber, in Kansas, a post-office of Riley co. 
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Big Timber Creek, in New Jersey, bounding Glou- 
cester und Camden counties, and entering the Delaware 
5 m. below Cumden. 

Big Tree Corners, in New York, a P. O. of Erie co 

Big Trees, in Culifornia, a post-office of Calaveras co. 

Big Tybee Island. See Trukx ISLaxp. 

Big’-uddered, a. Having large udders; having dugs 
swelled with milk. 

Big Vermilion River. See VERMILION River. 

Big Walnut Creek, in Ohio, rises in the central 
part of the State, and falls into the Scioto, 12 m. 8. 
of Columbus. 

Big -Wig. n. A name applied in England to a person 
of consequence, more especially to judges who wear 
large wigs. (Cunt.) 

Big Wood River. See Borste River. 

Big Woods, in Minnesota, a post-office of Wright co. 

Bifanagur, (bejun-a-goor’,)( Vijayanagura, the “city 
of triumph,”) ANNaGoonpy (Canarese), or ALPATNA, an 
ancient and celebrated city of Hindostan, prov. Bejapoor, 
on both banks of the Toombuddra, that part of it on 
the S.E. bank only being properly called Bijanagur, and 
belonging to the British presidency of Madras; 117 m. 
8.8.E. of Bejapoor, and 27 N.W. of Bellary; Lat. 150 14 
N.. Lon. 76° 37’ E. It was formerly the metropolis of 
a kingdom, which, in 1515, comprised the two Carnatics, 
above and below the Ghauts. It was taken and sacked 
by the Mohammedans in 1464. 

Bijnee’, or n a territory of British 
India, prov. Bengal. It lies on both sides of the Brama- 
pootra, aud consists chiefly of a level and fertile country. 
E Rice, sugar, wheat, betel, mulberry-trees, mus- 


tard, &c. 

BIJNEE, cap. of the above 
Lat. 26° 29’ N., Lon. 90° 4 

Bijou, (bé-zhd’,) n.; pl. Brsoux, (dé-zhd’.) [Fr., from Lat. 
biz, double, and jocus, a jest, a trifle.) A trinket or a 
little box; a jewel; an elegant ornament. 

Bijoutry, (be- ztri,) n. [Fr. bijouterie.] Jewelry; 
gems, or curiosities of value. 

. [Lat. bis, and jugune,a yoke.] (Bot.) Ap- 

ied to leaves pinnated with two pairs of leaflets. 

Bikh, n. See ACoNITUM. 

Bila’biate, a. [Lat. bis, and labium, a lip.) (Bot.) Ap- 
plied toa flower that has all or any of its parts collected 
into separate parcels or lips. Thus, a calyx having two 
of its sepals collected into one parcel, and the others into 
a second parcel, or a corolla with its five petals adhering 
two and three together, is B., as in the plants of the 
order Lamiacea, 1 

Bilamellate, Bilam’ellated, a. [Lat. bis, and 
lamella, a plate.) (E) When a part is divided Jongi- 
tudinally into two lamelle or plates; also, bearing two 
vertical plates. 

Bilan, (PC,) n. [Fr.] A book in which bankers, 
merchants, and traders write a statement of all they owe 
andall that is due to them. The term is used in Louisiana. 

Bilander, n. (Naut.) A small vessel with two masts, 
formerly used on Dutch canals for the carriage of goods. 

Bilat/eral, a. [Lat. bis, and latus, lateris, side.) Hav- 
ing two sides. 

(Law.) A bilateral contract is that in which both the 
contracting parties are bound to fulfil obligations recip- 
rocally towards each other. — Bourier. 

Bilbad, (bil’bdw,) a seaport-town of Spain, and the 
capital of the prov. of Biscay, in a fine plain, on the 
Ibaizabal, about 6 m. above its confluence with the sea 
at Portugalete, and 45 m. W. of San Sebastian; Lat. 43° 
14’ 3” N.: Lon. 2° 56/5” W. It is a well-built and paved 
town. No wheeled carriages are allowed to pass along 
the streets, but all goods are carried in panniers on 
mules, or in sledges. B. is the principal port of the N. 
of Spain, and possesses an extensive commerce, export- 
ing chiefly iron, steel, wool, fish, corn, and fruits. 
Manf. Hardware, anchors. leather, tobacco, &c. Large 
vessels usually anchor at Portugalete, near the mouth 
of the river, or at Olaveaga, about 4 m. below the town. 
Spring tides rise about 13 feet; and by taking advantage 
of them, vessels of considerable size occasionally reach 
the town. B. was founded in 1300. . 19,886. 

Bil/berry, n. [From Sax. bilig, a bladder, and berry.) 

Bot.) See Vaccinium. 

Bilbo, (%,) u.; pl. BILBOES ee [Erom the Span- 
ish town Bilbað, often pronounced ub in English.] A 
short rapier or sword, first made at Bilbao. 


“To be compass'd like a good Bilbo, in the circumference of a 
peck, hilt to point, heel to head.“ — Shuks. 


—p!. BILnors. (Nu.) A large bar or bolt of iron, with 
shackles on it, formerly used for criminals on board ships. 


“*Methought I iay worse than the mutines in the bilboes.' — Saks. 


Bilboquet, 9 n. [Fr. Etymol. uncertain.] 
The toy called a cup and ball. 

Bilderdyk, W11em, (Ucel-dair-dike’,) a Dutch poet, B 
at Amsterdam, 1756. Though ranking among the chief 
poets of his country, B. has little originality or imagi- 
nation. His two best works are, Love of Fatherland, 
and Rural Life. D. 1830. 

Bild’stein, n. (Ger. bild, an image, and stein, a stone.] 
(re) The same as Amalgatoliie, q. v. 

Bile, (bi/,) n. [Fr., from Lat. bilis; allied, to fel, fellis, 
the gull-bladder.] ( Physiol.) One of the most important 
secretions in the body; a thick unctuous, yellow fluid, 
secreted in the liver. and carried to the gall-bladder; 
having a rank, heavy smell, and an acrid, bitter taste. 
The refuse blood from the Jower extremities and great 
organs of the abdomen, on its return to the heart by 
the great ascending vein, rena cara, passes throurh the 
liver, where it is subjected to the action of certain 
secreting vessels, which, separating from it much of its 
carbon, and other impurities, forms a new substance, 


por 23 m. N. of Goalpara; 
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ealled bile, which is carried by innumerable small ves- 
sels, that afterwards unite to form one tube, called the 
hepatic duct, terminating in the neck of the gall-blad- 
der, and conveying to that receptacle all the secretion 
brought from every part of the liver. To be more 
strictly anatomical :— Proceeding from every part of 
the bowels, and membranes that surround them, are 
Numerous small veins, which converge, and finally 
form one large trunk, called the portal vein, vena porta. 
This vein, entering the liver, immediately divides and 
subdivides over the substance of that gland, till it-is dif- 
fused in the most minnte ramifications. The blood con- 
veyed by the vena porta is the darkest and most impure 


in the system. From the extreme termination of the 


Fig. 356. — THE BILIARY ORGANS. 

A, A, the Liver, raised to show B, the Gall-Bladder, joined be- 
youd ita neck by the Hepatic Duct. C, the Stomach and com- 
mencement of the small Intestine or Duodenum, in which the 
common Biliary Duct terminates, D. E, Colon. 
venous filamenta of this vessel arise u system of minute 
tubes — the biliary ducts — which secrete from the im- 
pure blood the new fluid of the bile. These small ves- 
sels, uniting, finally form one large tube, called the 
hepatic or liver duct, which terminates at the elongated 
neck of the gall-bladder. — Whenever a quantity of di- 
gested food is passed out of the stomach into the duode- 
bum, or beginning of the small intestine, a certain 
amount of bile is emitted from the guall-bladder on the 
digested aliment, at the same time that a peculiar fluid, 
like saliva, is poured into the same organ from the pan- 
creas. The effect produced on the digested food by the 
emission of the bile and pancreatic juice is almost im- 
mediately to separate the digested matter into two 
parts, the solid and refuse portion, colored with the bile, 
and a white, creamy fluid, the chyle, or nutrient princi- 
ple of all the aliment consumed, and which, absorbed 

the lacteal system of vessels, is carried through the 
glands of the mesentery, and by the thoracic duct, to 
the heart, to restore the waste suffered by the blood 
during its circulation through, and its construction of, 
the body. (See Digestion, Cuy.e.) Besides acting, ina 
manner, as a renet, to separate the nutritious from the 
refuse matters of the stomach, the bile acts as a natural 
stimulant to the bowels. 

(Chem.) Bile consists essentially of a solution of two 
salts, known as glycocholate aud taurocholate of soda, 
Both glycocholic and taurocholic acids are resinous, and 
do not neutralize the alkali, so that the bile has a strong 
alkaline character. Another characteristic feature of 
this secretion is the large proportion of carbon which it 
contains, carbon entering from 67 to 61 per cent., re- 
spectively, in the composition of glycocholic and tauro- 
cholic acids, Another characteristic of the bile is cho- 
lesterine, u crystalline substance somewhat resembling 
the fats, and often deposited in large quantities in the 
form of biliary calculi. The peculiar coloring matter 
of the bile has never been obtained in a pure state. 

( Med.) Any cause that leads to a divergence of the 
bile from its natural course, is certain to result in some 
functional disturbance. When, for instance, the bile 
enters, by regurgitation, as it is called, the stomach, in- 
stead of the duodenum, it is taken up by the blood, en- 
ters the system, and produces nausea, sickness, head- 
ache, giddiness, aud many of the symptoms of a nar- 
cotic poison; and showing itself in the capillary and 
smaller veins, tinges the eyes, nails, and skin of a yel- 
lowish color, as in jaundice. Such disturbances are 
called biliary affections, or liver complaints, and, in gen- 
eral, proceed from a redundancy or a deficiency of bile. 
See Liver, JAUNDICE, &c.; GALL-BLADDER, &c, 

—Bitterness of humor: ill feeling; as, to stir one's bile. 
An obsolete orthography for Bort, q. v. 
ee the name given to an extensive ter- 
ritory of Africa, embracing the country lying between 
the S. declivity of Atlas and the Sahara or Great Desert; 
and between Fezzan on the E., and Cape Nun. on the 
Atlantic, on the W. It mostly consists of vast deserts, 
differing but little from the Great Desert, with which it 
is connected. In parts, however, where there is water, 
extensive plantations of the date- palm, which here flour- 
ishes in great luxuriance, are met with. It is suid by 
some that its real name, Biled-el-Jerid, means “country 
of the date-pulm ;” while others. among whom is Shaw, 
interpret Biled-elJerid as meaning dry or “ parched 
country.” 
Bile’-stone, n. (Med.) See GALL-STONE. 
Bilge, (bilj.) [A. S. belg, or bylg, a bulge.) (Naut.) 
Ota ship, the bottom of her floor, or the breadth of the 
rt she rests on when aground. — Bilge-water is the 
water which lodges on her floor below the level of the 
well of the pump; and bilge-pumps, or burr-pumps, are 
those that carry it off. 
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IA different orthography of bulge.) The protuberant 
part of a cask at the middle. 

—. 5 ies) To suffer a fracture in the bilge ; to spring 
a leak. 

Bilged, ( a, (Naut.) Having a fracture in the 

ilge. 

Bilge’-ways, n. (Naut.) Pieces of timber placed un- 
der a vessel's bilge to support her when being oochi: 

na, 

Bil hah, the handmaid of Rachel. given by her to her 
husband Jacob when herself childless, that she might 
become u mother through her handmaid. B. was the 
mother of Dan and Naphtali, (Gen. xxx. 1-8.) 

Biliary, a. Belonging to the bile. 

B. Ducts, Sis hears by this term is understood the 
hepatic, or liver duct; the cystic, or biliary duct; and a 
continuation from the union of these two, called the 
common duct of the bile, which carries the secretion 
into the duodenum. The hepatic duct carries the secre- 
tion to the neck of the gall-bladder, or the cystic duct; 
the last, or common excretory duct, being merely a con- 
tinuation of the other. 

3 n. The yellow coloring-matter of the 

ile, q. v. 

B. Formations or Calculi. (Med.) Sec GALLsroxx. 

Bilim’bi, n. (Bot.) Sve AVERRHOA. 

Bilin, (be/leen,) a town of Bohemia, on the Bila, 17 m. 
from Leitweritz, famous for its mineral springs, the 
waters of which it exports to the extent of 500,000 jars 
annually; . abt. 3,000. 

Bilingual, (bi-lin’gwal,) a. [Lat. bis, and lingua, 
tongue.) In two languages. 

Bilin’guist, n. One who speaks two languages. 

Bilin’guous, a. Having, or speaking two lunguages. 

Johnson. 

Bilious, (bil’eus,) a. [Fr. bilieux; Lat. biliosus, from 
bilis, bile.) Pertaining to bilo; affected or produced by 
bile. An epithet given to certain constitutions and dis- 
eases, which are believed to be the effect of supera- 
bundance of the biliary secretion; as B. temperament, 
B. symptoms, B. fever ; but often used without any defi- 
nite ideas, as regards the bile, being attached to it. 

Bili'phein, n. (Chem.) The brown coloring-matter of 
bile, to which the color of excrement is due.—Brande. 

Bilit'eral, a. [Lat. bis, and litera, a letter.] Consist- 
ing of two letters. 

Bilk, v.a. [Probably a corrupt form of balł.] To frus- 
trate or disappoint; to deceive or defraud; as, “ your 
bilk’d hopes.” — Dryden. 

—n. A cheat; a trick. (n.) 

Bill, n. [A. S. bile; probably related to Lat. pilum, 
a dart or pointed instrument.) (Z/.) The beak or 
hard horny mouth of a bird, consisting of two man- 
dibles. There is no appearance of lips either in the upper 
or lower jaw; and, except in the case of parrots in the 
foetal state, and some varieties of water-fowl, they are 
not furnished with proper teeth. In the two excep- 
tions mentioned, the rudiments of teeth have been ob- 
served. A portion of the bill at the base of the upper 
mandible is covered with a membrane, which is called 
the cere, from the waxy appearance which it presents in 
some species of birds. It is sometimes covered with 
feathers, and sometimes it is naked; but it is often found 
protected by hairs or bristles. The nostrils of a bird are 
usually situated in the cere, but in some cases they are 
placed so far forward as hardly to be observable. The 
bills of birds vary in shape according to their habits and 
the different substances upon which they feed. The bills 
of birds of prey are very strong, the upper part being 
hooked and very sharp, so as to be able to tear and cut 


Fig. 357.— THE YELLOW VULTURE. 


to pieces the flesh of the animals upon which they seize. 
A strong short bill, with the edges sharp and notched, 
is the usual indication of courage in u bird, nnd a sign 
that it preys upon living animals. The great variety in 
the modification of the forms of bills is very interest- 
ing, and is treated of under the names of the different 
species of birds; such as crop-bills, spoon-bills, horn- 
bills, parrots, &c. In the case of those birds which live 
upon insects, the bill is very seldom found hooked, but 
usually short and slender. The bills of those birds which 
catch insects flying, are remarkable for their deep di- 
vision, which enables them to gape widely. Birds which 
live upon seeds have short but strong bills, with which 
they can crush their food. Aquatic birds have, as a gen- 
eral rule, broad sensitive bills, which are provided with 
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laminæ on the inner edge for the purpose of strainin 

the muddy water, from which they tuke the principa 
part of their food. The bille of every species of bird 
which extracts its food from mud, are modified accord- 
ing to the nature of the food it seeks. Besides the gen- 
eral use of tearing or crushing fuod, the birds make use of 
their bills wheu fighting with each other, and also for the 
purpose of dressing their plumage, building their nests, 
and for other functions Many fishes and reptiles have 
mouths resembling bills, and the Ornithorhynchus para- 
darus is a singular specimen of a quadruped with a bill. 
(See fig. 244.) 

—Anything resembling a bird’s bill or beak; —a cutting 
instrument with a hook for pulling; an axe; a hatchet; 
a mattock; the point at the extremity of the fluke of an 
anchor. 

r. u. To caress, as doves by joining bills; to fondle; as, 
to bill and coo. 

Bill, n. [Norm. bilie, from Lat. bulla, a bubble in water, 
anything of a round swelling shape, or boss, Melted 
wax dropped on paper assumes this gbape. In the 
Middle Ages, bulla signified a seal.) A term originally 
applied to any sealed letter or document, but now em- 
ployed to denote any formal written statement of any 

ind.— A label or note; an accouut of money due, or 
goods purchased, an advertisement posted up; a phy- 
sician’s prescription, &c. 

(Law.) B. in Chancery or Equity. A complaint in 
writing, addressed to the chancellor, containing the 
names of the parties to the suit, both complainant and 
defendant; a statement of the facts on which the com- 
plainaut relies, and the allegations which he makes, 
with an averment that the acts complained of are con- 
trary to equity, and a prayer for relief and proper pro- 
cess.— On this matter consult Story, Aguity Pleading. 

B. of Adventure, Bee ADVENTURE. 

B. of Costs. See Costs. 

B of Credit. Paper issued by the authority of a State, 
and designed to circulate as money. 

B of Exception. Iw the trial of civil causes, where- 
ever the court, in making a decision, is supposed by the 
counsel against whom the decision is made, to have 
mistaken the Jaw, such counsel may tender exceptions 
to the ruling, and require the judge to authenticate the 
bill, stating the point wherein he is supposed to err; 
and this he is obliged to seal by the statute of West- 
minster the 2d (13 Edw. I. c. 31), the principles of which 
have been adopted in all the States of the Union, though 
the statute his been held to be superseded in sume by 
their own statutes, This bill is in the nature of an ap- 
peal, examinable, not in the court out of which the 
record issues tor the trial at Nisi Prius; butin the next 
immediate superior court, upon a writ of error, after 
judgment given in the court below, 

B. of Exchange, Bee EXCHANGE. 

B. of Health. A certificate or instrument granted by 

asul, or other competent authority, to the master 
of a ship at the time of her clearing out from any port 
or place suspected of being liable to infectious disor- 
ders, declaring the state of health in the place at that 
time. A clean bill imports that at the time the ship 
sailed no infectious disorder was known to exist; a sus- 
pected, or touched bill, denotes that there were rumors 
of an infectivus disorder; a foul bill, or the absence of 
clean bills, imports that the place was infected when the 
vessel sailed. If the ship brings a clean bill of health, 
the passengers and goods are not enbject to any quaran- 
tine; but if a foul or suspected bill, they are subject to 
a quarantine of qualified duration, according as the in- 
fection is known, or only suspected, to have existed in 
the conntry at the ship's departure. — See QUARANTINA. 

B. of Indictment. See INDICTMENT. 

B. of Lading. An acknowledgment signed by the 
master of a ship, and given to a merchant or consignor, 
containing an account of the goods which the master 
has received on board from him, with a promise to de- 
liver them at an intended place, on payment of freight. 
Each bill of lading must be treble,— one for the mer- 
chant who loads the goods, another to be sent to the 
consignee, and the third to remain with the master of 
the ship. A bill of lading is only used when the goods 
sent ure ouly part of the cargo: for, when a merchant 
loads the whole of the vessel on his own personal ac- 
count, the instrument passed between him and the mas- 
ter of the ship is called a charter-party, q. v. 

B. in Legislature. See Statute. 

B. Obligatory. A bond absolute for the payment of 
money. Tt is called, also, a single bill, and differs from 
a promissory note only in having a seal. 

B.of Parcels. An account containing in detail the 
names of the items which compose a parcel or package 
of goods. It is usually transmitted with the goods to 
the purchaser, in order that if any mistakes have been 
made, they may be corrected. It is now but seldom used, 
the term invoice being substituted for it.—See Ixvoicxk. 

B. Payable. A vill of exchange accepted, or a prom- 
issory note made by a merchant, whereby he has en- 
guged to pay money at a specified date. It is so called 
from being made payable by him. An account is usu- 
ally kept of such bills in a book under that title, and 
also in the ledger. — See Brit-Boor. 

B. Receivable. A promissory note, bill of exchange, 
or other written security for money payable at a future 
day, which a merchant holds; so called because the 
amounts for which they are given are receivable by tho 
merchant at the time stated. They are entered in a 
book so called, and are charged to an account in the 
ledger, under the same title, to which account the cash, 
when received, is credited. 


B. of Rights. The declaration delivered by the two 
Houses of the English Parliament to the Prince of 
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Orange, Feb. 13, 1688, at the period of his election to 
the British throne; in which, alter a full specification 
of various acts of James II., which were alleged to be 
illegal, the rights and privileges of the people were as- 
serted. 

B. of Sale. A written agreement under seal, by which 
one person transfers his right to, or interest in, goods 
and personal chattels, to another. It is of frequent use 
in the transfer of personal property, especially that of 
which immediate possession is not, or cannot be given. 
By the maritime law, the transfer of a ship must gen- 
erally be evidenced by a bill of sule; and by Act of Con- 
gress, every sale or transfer of a registered ship to a 
citizen of the U. States, must be accompanied by « bill 
of sale, setting forth, at length, tbe certificate of registry. 

Bill, v.a. [From bill, a writing.] A cant phrase signily- 
ing the advertising by public notice or placard. (x.) 

* His masterpiece was a composition that he billed about ander 

the name of a sovereign antidote. — L Estrange. 


Billage,n. (Vat) The breadth of aship’s floor when 
aground. — Jameson, 

Billar'diera, n. [From the French botanist Labillar- 
diére.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Pittosperacec. 
The species are climbing shrubs, natives of Australia 
and Tasmania, where they are commonly Known as apple- 
berries. They have simple alternate evergreen leaves, 
and axillary pendulous flowers. The fruits are soft berries, 
which, when ripe, are of a bluish color, and have a pleas- 
ant sub-acid taste. A few species are cultivated in the 
conservatories of this country, for the sake of their hand- 
some flowers, . 

Billaud-Varennes, (sd - vah rain.) Jacques Ni- 
oolLAs, the son of a French advocate at Rochelle, was 
educated at the same college as Fouché, and proved him- 
self one of the most violent and sangninary characters 
of the French revolution. He bore a principal part in the 
murders and massacres which followed the destruction 
of the Bustile; voted immediate death to Louis XVI.; 
and officiated as president of the convention on 18th of 
Oct.,1793. He was afterwards deported to Cayenne, and 
subsisted on a small pension allowed him by Petion. 
B. 1786, P. in Hayti, 1519. 

Billbergia, (bil id.) n. From the Swedish botanist 
Billberg.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Brome l iucetr. 
The species are natives of S. America. From the root 
of B. tincturia a yellow color is extracted in Brazil. 

Bill’-boards, n. pl. (Naut.) Tron-shod stools fixed in 
the fore channels of a ship, on which the flukes of the 
anchor are stowed. 

Bill’-book, n. (Com.) A book in which a person keeps 
an account of all bills issued by, or becoming due to him. 
See BILL, (R2cEIVABLE AND PAYABLE.) 

Bill’-broker, n. ((om.) One whose business it is to 
negotiate the discounting or purchase of bills. 

Billed, (bild.)a. (Zoél.) Furnished witha bill, as a bird. 

Billerica, in Massachusetts, a thriving post-village of 
Middlesex co., 18 m. N. by W. of Boston; pop. of town- 

ship, 1,833, 

Birlet, n. Fr. billet, diminutive of bille.] A small paper 
or note in writing; a little bill. 

** When he fonnd this little billet... . he was exceedingly con- 
founded." — Clarendon. 

—A ticket given to a soldier on entering a strange town 
or place of stay, to direct him at what house to lodge. 

(Her.) A bearing of which the origin is very uncer- 
tain; represented on an oblong square form, sometimes 
showing the thickness, and always with a flat surface.— 
Billety, or semée of billets, signifies that the escutcheon 
or charge is strewed over with these bearings, without 
regard to particular number or station. 

(Arch.) See BILLET AND ZIGZAG. 

—v.a. To direct a soldier by a billet or ticket where to 
lodge; to quarter, as soldiers, 

Billet, n. (Fr. billot, a large trunk of n tree; probably 
allied to bole, the truuk of a tree.) A small log of woud 
for firing purposes. 

Their billet at the fire was ſound.“ Prior. 


Billet and Zig’zag, n. (Arch.) The term given to 
a moulding frequently introduced in medieval architec- 
ture, consisting of a torus ornamented by alternate 
chequers, like a staff cut into short lengths and disposed 
horizontally or around a moulding, and of another mould- 
ing, composed of a series of small projections, urranged 
round a curve in alternate directions, but iu a consecutive 
manner. 

Billet-doux, (bil-la-d5,) Fr. billet, a small note, and 
doux, sweet, pleasant.) A love note or letter; u tender 
billet. 

*'Twas then, Belinda! if report say true, 
Thy eyes first open'd on a billet-dour.'— Pope. 

Billet-head,n. A piece of timber at the bow of a 
whale-boat, around which the harpoon-line is run out 
when the whale darts off.— Webster. 

Bil'let-mould ing, n. (Arch.) See BILLET AND ZIGZAG. 

Billfish, n. (Zodl.) See ScomBer. 

Billhook, n. [hill and hook.) A small hatchet or 
cleaver with an edge curved inwards towards the point 
used for cutting billets or stakes of wood. 

Billiard, (bil'yurd,) a. Relating or pertaining to the 
game of billiards; as, a billiard-table. 

Billiards, (hil’yurdz.) n. pl. [Fr. billard, from bille ; 
Lat. pilum, a ball.) (Games.) A game played on a rec- 
tangular table, bordered by elastic cushions, generally 
about 12 feet long by 6 feet wide, with ivory balls, which 
being struck with the end of a mace or stick, called a 
cue (Fr. queue), are caused to strike each other, and are 
driven into holes, called pockets, at the angles and sides 
of the table, according tocertainrules. Several different 
kinds of games are played. B. is usually played in this 
country with four balls; while the French is invariably 
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played with three only, and generally on B. without pock- 
ets.— Laws and Regulatums oj the American Game. I. The 
game is played with four balls—two white, one red, and 
one pink. II. At the commencement of the game, the 
red ball is placed on the Pyramid spot, in the centre of 
the upper half of the table, aud the pink in a similar 
position at the lower or baulk end; the pink ball is con- 
sidered in baulk, and therefore cannot be played at when 
the striker’s ball is in hand. III. The baulk extends as 
far as the pink ball, and a ball in hand may be played 
from any part within that line. IV. The players at 
starting, string for the lead, the winner having choice. 
V. The player who loads must give a miss (which does 

int) anywhere behind the red ball; or, failing to 
leave it behind, he bas the option of putting it on the 
“winning and losing” spot. VI. The 2d player must then 
either play at the white ball, or give a miss, which does 
count; and should he first strike either of the colored 
balls, his opponent may either have the game played 
over again, or score a miss. VII. The game is scored 
from Cannons (commonly called carroms in America), 
or Winning Hazards; Losing Hazards count against 
the player making them, with the loss of any Hazard 
or Cannon he may have made by the same stroke. 
VIII. Points. For every White Winning Hazard, the 
striker scores two points; for every Red or Pink Win- 
ning Hazard, three points; for every Cannon off the 
white to a colored ball, or from a colored ball to a white 
one, two points; for every Cannon from one colored ball 
to the other, ree points. IX. Penalties. The player 
loses two points if he make a Losing Hazard otf the 
white, and t/ree points if he make it off either of the 
colored balls. X. If the player make a Cannon off 
the white, and afterwards pocket his own ball, be 
loses two points; but if he first strike a colored ball 
and cannon, and then pocket his own ball, he loses 
three points. XI. The player cannot score from foul 
strokes. If a foul stroke be made, the balls remain as 
they have run, and are not placed on the spot and) 
broken (as in the Three-Ball game); the next player 
goes in and takes advantage of whatever Hazard or 
Cannon may be left. XII. If the strikers ball touch 
another, he cannot score. XIII. The player loses one 
point for every miss (except the first as explained in 
Law V.), and tirce points for every coup, or for forcing 
his ball off the table, either with or without first strik- 
inga ball. XIV, The colored balls, after being pocketed, 
must be placed on their respective spots, as at the 
beginning of the game; but in case either spot is occu- 
pied, the ball must be held in hand till the spot is vacant, 
and then spotted, XV. In games of 4 or 6 players, each 
partner may advise the other: but he must net touch 
his ball, or place his cue. XVI. All disputes must be 
decided by the marker, or by the majority of the com- 
pany, if the marker be interested iu the game either as 
player or bettor. 

Billing, n. Act of joining bills, or caressing. 

=a. Curessing by joining bills. — Worcester. 

Bil'lingsgate, n. [From a market of this name in the 
city of London, famous for fine fish and toul language. j 
Ribaldry; foul language; blackguardism. 

There stript. fair rhetoric languish d on the ground, 
And shameful bilingsgate her robes adorn.” — Pope. 

Bil ling’s Grove, in linos, a P. O. of Livingston co. 

Billingsly, in Arkansas, a P. O. of Washington co. 

Bitings-pert, in New Jersey, village of Gloucester 
co., on the Delaware, 12 m. from Camden. 

Bil’lingsville, in Indiana, a post-village of Union 
co. 70 1m. E. S. E. of Indianapolis. 

Billion, (/il'yun.) [Fr., contracted from Lat. bis. double. 
and million.) In numeration, a term used to denote a 
thousand millions, or 1,000.000,000, according to the 
French method used on the continent of Europe and in 
the United States. The English use the same word to 
denote a million of millions, expressed by the figures 
1.000, 000,000,000. 

Billiton. (beel'e-ton,) an island of the E. Archipelago, 
between Sumatra and Borneo, Lat. 30 13“ S., Lou 1059 
T E. The Dutch maintain a garrison here, and some 
cruisers on the surrounding seas, to check the piracy to 
wh the natives are prone. 4% . about 8,000, 

Billman, n. One who uses a bill or billhook. Applied 
in former times to soldiers armed with bills, 

Billom, a town of France, dep. Puy de Dome, 14 m. E 
S. E. of Clermont; pop. 5,166. 

Billon, 1 n. [Fr.] (CGrinage.) An alloy of copper 
with gold or silver, in which the copper predominates. 
and which is used in some countries for the smaller de- 
nominations of money, thus avoiding the extreme weight 
and bulkiness of coin formed entirely of copper. 

Billot, (%.) n. [Fr.; Port, bilo.) Same as BULLION, q. v. 

Billow, (Lilo) n. [O. Ger. belgan, to swell, to rage; Dan. 
bilge; Swed. bolja; allied to bilge or bulge.) A great 
wave of the sea swelling, heaving, and raging. 

To die is landing on some distant shore, 
Where billows never break, nor tempests roar." —- Garth, 

—v. 1. To swell; to rise and roll as a wave or surge. 

“The billowing snow, aud violence of the show'r. — Prior. 
Billow-beat’‘en, a. Lashed, or tossed about by billows. 
Billowy, (/e, u. Full of billows, swelling or swelled 

into large waves. 
And whitening down the mossy-tinctur'd stream, 
Descends the billowy foam.” — Thomson, 

Bills, n. pl. (Siipbuilding.) The ends of a compass or 
knee-timbers. 

Bills Creek, in Jowa, one of the head streams form- 
ing Otter's Creek, into which it flows between Warren 
and Lucas counties. 

Bill’-sticker, n. One who sticks up or posts placards 
or bills in public places; a bill-poster. 

Bil'lum’s Creek, in Texas, a post-office of Tyler co. 
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Billy, n. A cant term for a watchman’s staff. 

Billy, a parish of Ireland, co. Antrim. 

Bil/lybeoy, n. (Naut.) A name given in some parts of 
Great Britain to a fishing-boat, somewhat resembling a 

ugger. 

Bilo’bate, Bi/lobed, a. [Lat. bis, and Gr. lobos, a 
lobe.] (Bot.) Divided into two lobes, or obtuse processes. 

Biloe’ular, a. [Fr. biloculaire; Lat, bis, and loculus, a 
shell] (Bot.) Having two cells. 

Bilox’'t, in Missiszippi, a post- village and bathing resort 
of Harrison co., on a bay of the same name, about 90 m, 
E.N.E. of New Orleans. 

Bil’sa, a town of Hiudostan, prov. Malwa, belonging to 
Scindia, on the E. side of the Betwa, 32 m. N.E. of Bbo- 
paul. 

Bil’sen, a town of Belgium, prov. Limburg, on the Ðe- 
mer, 7 m. W. of Maestricht: pop. 4,276. 

Bils’ton, a market-town of England, co. of Stafford, 11 
m. N.W. of Birmingham, and 107 N.W. of London. On 
account of the numerous iron-smeljting furnaces and 
collieries round about, which give it a sombre appear- 
ance, B. is otten called the capital of the“ Black Coun- 
try.“ Man. Besides iron-smelting, the manufacture of 
japanned and enamelled goods is most extensively car- 
ried on. Pop. 27,251. 

Bimac‘ulate, Bimac‘ulated, a. [Lal. bis, and 
macula, a sori Having two spots, 

Bimalnn, u. |Fr. bimane ; Lat. bis, and manus, a hand.] 
(Zoél,) The term applied by Cuvier to the first or high- 
est order of mammiterous animals. It contains only one 
genus, and one species — Man, the sole crented being 
that can be termed truly bimanous and biped. The 
whole body of man is adapted for the vertical position: 
he walks erect, and thus preserves the entire use of his 
hands for the arts, &c., while his organs of sense are more 
favorably situated for observation and the great mental 
purposes assigned to them by the Great Author of Na- 
ture. — See MAMMALIA, MAN. 

Bimane’, Biman’ous, a. (Zoöl.) Two-handed, as 
mankind. 

Bimarginate, a. (Conch.) Having two margins, as 
certain shells. 

Bime dial, a. [Lat. bis, and medius, middle.) (Geom.) 
When two lines, commensurable only in power, (for ex- 
ample, the diagonal and side of a square,) are joined to- 
gether, the sum is irrational with respect to either of 
the two lines, and is called a bimeuial. 

Bimem’bral, a. [Lat. bis, and membrum, a member.] 
(Gram ) Possessing two members, as a sentence. 

Bimen’‘sal, Bimes'trial, Bimonth’ly, a. [Lat. 
bis, and mensis, u month.] Anything which occurs once 
in two months. 

Bimini, a «mall group of islands hemmed in by reefs, 
E. of Cape Florida, in the Bahamas. 

Bimus’cular, a. [Lat. bis, and muscular.) (Comp. 
Anaut.) Having two attaching muscles, and two muscu- 
lar impressions, as a bivalve mollusk. — Webster. 

Bin, u. [A. S. bin, a manger, a crib; Frisian, bin.] A re- 
ceptacle for corn; a wooden box or chest, used as a re- 
povitory for grain or other commodities; as, a corn-bin, 

As when, from rooting in a bin, 
All powder'd o'er from tall to chin. — Swift, 

Bin, an old spelling of BEEN. 

Bi'nab, u town of Persia, 55 m. from Tabriz. 

Binabo'la, or Twetve Pins, a group of mountains in 
Ireland, co. Galway, 5 m. N.E. of Ballinahinch. They 
are 12 in number, and form a succession of isolated 
peaks, the highest of which attains an altitude of 2,400 
feet above sea-level, 

Binarse’niate, n. (Chem.) A salt having two equiva- 
lents of arsenic acid to one of the base. 

Binary. a. [Lat. binus, from bis, two.] Compounded 
of two; twofold; double. 

(Math.) B. Arithmetic, a species of arithmetic, proposed 
by Leibnitz, and founded on the shortest and simplest 
progression ; viz., that which terminates with the second 
cipher. In the binary notation, therefore, only two 
characters are required, 1 and 0, the zero having the 
power of multiplying the number it follows by two, as 
in the common notation it multiplies by ten. The num- 
ber one is represented by 1; twn, by 10; three, by 11; 
Sour, by 100; five, by 101; siz, by 110; seren, by 111; 
eight, by 1,000; nine. by 1,001; ten, by 1,010, &c. This 
method of notation, though it may be applied with ad- 
vantage in the investigation of some properties of num- 
bers, would be inconvenient for common purposes, on 
account of the great number of characters required, 
even when the numbers to be expressed are small. 

B. Logarithms, asystem of logarithms devised by Euler 
for facilitating musical calculations, in which 1 is the 
logarithm of 2, instead of 10, as in the common lug., 
and the modulus 1,442695 instead of -43420448.— Webster. 

B. Scale, See B. ARITHMETIC. 

(Astron.) A B. star is a double star whose members 
revolve about their common centre of gravity. 

(Mus.) A B. measure is that in which there are two 
even beats in a bar, usually called common time. 

(Chem.) B. Compound. See CutMicaL NOMENCLATURE. 

B. Theory. See SALTS. 

Binary. n. The constitution of two compounds. 

Bi'nate, a. [Lat. bis, and natus, born.) (Bit.) Growing 
in pairs; when bodies of the same nature spring from 
the same point, as often happens in the segments of 
leaves. 

Binche, (heensh,) a town of Belgium, prov. Hainault, 
on the Haine, 9m, E.S.E. of Mons; pop. 5,882. 

Bind, v.a. (imp. Bounp; pp. BOUND, formerly BOUNDEN.) 
[A. S. bindan; O. Ger. hindan; allied to bunch, bunile, 
and 7 — To tie or fasten, to confine, or gird together; 
as, to bind prisoners together; to bind a cord of wood, &. 
Sometimes followed by up; as, to bind up a wound. 
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—Generally, to confine, gird, restrain, or hold in subjec- 
tion by physical power of any kind; as, frost binds the 
earth. “Who bath bound the waters in a garment.” Prov. 

Io render costive; to make constipated; to hinder or 
restraiu from customary action; as, to be bound iu oue’s 
bowels. 

~ Parts that purge, and parts that bind the body. — Bacon. 

—To form a border round; as, to bind the edge of a gar- 
ment. 

To sew, fasten, or hold together; to invest with a cover- 
ing ; as, to bind a book. 

Was ever book containing such vile matter, 
So fairly bound ?' -- Shake. 

—To oblige, constrain, or hold by authority, power, pre- 
dilection, attachment, promise, or any other moral tie. 
Used in a figurative sense; as, to be bound by ties of 
affection. 

“ So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind’s roar, 
But bind him to his native moantains more,” — Goldsmith. 

—To compel to serve by express obligation, or legal cow- 
pact; as, to bind an apprentice. 

„Though I am bound by every act of duty, 
I am not bound to all that slaves are free to.””"—Shaks, 

To bind over. To oblige one by bond, and under pen- 
alty to appear at a court of law, to make answer to an 
alleged charge. 

“ Sir Roger was staggered with the reports concerning this wo- 
man, and would have her bound over to the county sessions.” 

Addison. 

To bind to. To contract with any body or thing, as, to 

bind a Loy to a master 
“ Now [am cabin d, crabb d, confin'd, bound in 
To saucy doubts and fears.” — Shake. 

To bind up in. To be absorbed in; to cause to be entire- 
ly en with; as, they are bound up in each other. 

Bind, v. i. To be bound: to grow stiff and hard ; to con- 
tract in parts; as,“ It is a binding land.”— Mortimer. 

To be restrained from motion or natural action; as, to 
be bound in port. 

—To be obligatory. 


“The promises and bargains for truck. between a Swiss and an 
Indian, in the woods of America, are binding to them, though 
they are perfectly in a state of nature in reference to one another." 

Lack 


e. 
Bind, n. That which binds or ia bound. 

(Bot.) A stalk of hops which is bound to a pole by 
winding round it. 

(Genl.) A technical name given in some parts of Eng- 
land to the shales alternating with the coul in the coal 
measures. — See SHALE. 

(Mus) A ligature or tie for the purpose of grouping 
notes together. — Pole. 

Binder, ». He who binds; especially one whose trade 
2 i bree ens binds li 
—Anything whic nds; as a rope, ligature, wrapper, 
fillet, bandage, &c. 7 
A double cloth, . . . I cut from each end into the middle, into 
three binders.” — Wiseman. 

(Arch.) The name generally given to a beam intended 
to tie or bind together any building. It is applied com- 
monly to the principal piece of timber in a double floor, 
in which it performs the part of a girder to carry the 
intermediate parts of the bearing of the ceiling and of the 
floor joista. They are sometimes called binding joists. 

(Mining.) One who undertakes to keep a mine open. 

Bind’ery, n. A place where books are bound. 
Bind ing, p.e Making fast with a band; obliging ; 
obligatory, 
Aud binding nature fast as fate, 
Let free the human will. — Pope. 
=n. Anything that binds; a bandage; the cover, sowing, 
&c. of a book; the hemmed edge of a garment, &c. 

( Fencing.) A method of securing or crossing an ad- 
versary’s sword with a pressure, accompanied with a 
spring of the wrist. — Webster. 

ph Kut, The iron wrought round the dead-eyes of 
a ship. 

Bind in ly, adv. S0 ns to oblige. 

Bindrabund’, 2 town of Hindostan, prov. Agra, on 
the Jumna, 35 m. N.N.W. of Agra. The place is famous 


Fig. 358. — PAGODAS AT BINDRABUND. 


in the history of Krishna, to whom many temples are 
dedicated. The principal pagoda is one of the most ela- 
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borate and massive works of Brahminical architecture. 
There are also numervus sacred pools, where pilgrims 
rform ablution. 

Binding out. (Law.) A term applied to the contract 
of apprenticeship, The contract must be by deed, tu 
which the iniant, as well as the parent or guardian, 
must be a party, or the infant will not be bound, 

Binding over. (Law.) The act by which a magis- 
trate or court holds to bail a party accused of a crime or 
misdemeanor. — Bouvier. 

Bind'weed, n. (Bot. 

Bine, n. (From Kna) 
pan as, the woodbine 

Biner'vate, a. [Lat. bis, and nervus, a nerve.] (Bot.) 
Two-nerved. 

(Zodl.) A term used to denote the wing of an insect 
when supported by ouly two nerves. 

Bing, n. | Dan. and Swed. binge; Icel. bingr.] (Manf) A 
heup of alum thrown together in order to drain. Webster. 

Bing’en, a town of Germany, in the grand-duchy of 
Hesse Darmstadt, at the confluence of the Nahe with the 
Rhine, 14 m. W. of Mentz (Fig. 2259). Near it is the 
Binger Loch, a dangerous rapid in the Rhine, 7. 6,622 

Bing/han,, in Maine, a post-township of Somerset co., 
ee Kennebec River, about 60 m. N. of Augusta; pop. 

Bingham, in Michigan, a township of Clinton co., 
about 22m E. of Lyons. 

er voreahip of Huron co, 110 m. N. of Detroit; pop. 

Bing ham, in Ohio, a post-office of Monroe co. 

Bing ham, in /ennsylvanca, a post-township of Potter 
co., AS: a N.E. of Coudersport, on the Genesee River. 

iid. 

Bing’hamton, in Culifornia, a P.O of Solano co. 

Binghamton, in inis, a village of Lee co., 100 m. 
W. of Chicago. 

Bing’hamton, in New York, a township and flourish- 
ing city. cap. of Broome co., situated at the junction of 
the Susquehanna and Chenango rivers, 224 m. from 
New York city, and 80 from Syracuse. It is a hand- 
some and prosperous place, doing an extensive trade in 

n and lumber. . in 1880, 17,315. 

Binghamton, in Wisconstn, a P.O. of Outagamie co. 

Bin; amstown, or SALEEN, a small seaport of Ire- 
låud, co. Mayo, on Blacksod Bay, 3 m. 8.8.W. of Belmul- 
let; pop. about 1,000. 

Bingley, a town of England, in Yorkshire (West 
Riding), 178 m. N.W. by N. of London, and 32 W. by S. 
of York; Pop. 5,997. 

Binkley’s Bridge, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Lancaster co. 

Binnacle, (bin’na-kl,) (sometimes called Brrracies,) n. 
[A supposed corruption of binocle, d. v.; Fr. habitucte, 

rom L. Lat. habitaculum, a place for the steersman and 
pilot.] (aut.) The case or stand on board a vessel in 
which the steering compass is placed. It is fixed in 
front of the tiller or wheel. At night the compass is 
illuminated by a lamp placed over it. 

Binoele, (bin'o-ki,) n. [Lat. binus, double, and oculus, 
the eye.] (Optics.) A dioptric telescope for viewing ob- 
jects with both eyes at once. 

Binoe'ular, a. [Fr binoculaire.] Having two eyes. 

Most animals are binocular, spiders for the most part octon- 
ocular, and some senocular.” — Derhum. 

—Relating or belonging to both eyes; as, binocular sight. 

—Adapted for use by both eyes at one time, us a binoculur 
telescope. 

Binocular Perspective, n. See PERSPECTIVE, 

Binoculate, a. Possessing two eyes, 

Bino’mial, n. [Lat. bis, and Gr. nomos, law.] (Alge- 
bra.) A quantity composed of two terms connected 
together by the signs + or —; thus, a -+ band c—5 ure 
binomial quantities. 

—a, Consisting of, or relating to, two terms; as, a bino- 
mial root. 

Bino’mial Equation, n. (Math.) In algebra, an 
equation which consists of two terms, and is, therefore, 
reducible to the form g A, or - A O. It has, of 
course, n roots, all of which are unequal. If a be any 
one of them, then, putting æ ay, the equation is re- 
duced to - 1 = 0; so that the n roots in equation may 
be found by multiplying any one of them by the several 
nth roots of unity. — See Roots or Unity. 

Bino’mial Theorem, n. (Math.) In algebra, a 
formula discovered by Newton, for expressing any power 
of a binomial quantity. It is usually written thus: 

n (n=l) 
(IT) e et 


n(n—1) ( 
, c. 


See CONVOLVULUS. 
(Bot.) The climbing stem of a 


1. 2. 3. 

from which four terms the law of the whole series will be 

sufficiently apparent, The method of obtaining the for- 

mula, and of proving its validity for all values of n, will 

be found in any good algebra, When n is a positive 

integer, the series is finite, and consists of n+ 1 terms; in 

all other cases it is infinite, but convergent when 

is numerically less than 1, no matter what n ma 

would be useless to attempt to describe the apy 

of this formula in mathematics; it is beyond question 

the most important one of elementary algebra. 
Binom’‘inal, Binom'inous, a. [Lat. bis, double, 

and namen. name.) Having two names; double-named. 
Binor'mal, n. Lat. bis, and norma, a rule.) (Geom.) A 

term employed by Saint-Venant (Jour. de l'Ecole Poly- 

technique, cap. 30) to denote the line through a point 

of a non-plane curve which is perpendicular to two con- 

secutive elements. It lies of course in the pormal plane, 

and is perpendicular to the osculating-plane. The locus 
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of binormals to a given curve is a skew surface, the 
énerators of which are cut orthogonally by the curve. 

Binot, rne) (Fr. binoter.] (Agric.) A kind of plough 
having a double mould-board. — Loudon. 

Binot‘onous, a. [Lat. bis, and nola, a note.] Having 
two Lotes. 

Bi’nous, a. [Lat. bini, two by two, from binus.) (Bot.) 
Binary; double: iu a pair, as leaves. 

Binox‘ide, Bryox'yp, n. | Lat. bis, and Eng. oxide. 
(Cuem) A neutral combination of two equivalents o! 
oxygen and one equivalent of some other body, as binoz 
ide of hydrogen, formerly called deutoxide. 

Bins, n. pl. [See Bix. Open subdivisions in a cellar for 
the reception of bottled wine; as, bring me a bottle out 
of the best bin. 

Bin son Centre, in New York,a P. O. of Hamilton co. 

Bintang, (been'tang,) an island of the Dutch East In- 
dies, about 40 m. S. E. of Singapore, Lat. 1° 5’ N., Lon. 
104° 29’ E.; area, d sq. m.; prod. gum, pepper, and rice; 
pop. about 13,000, 

Binu'clear, a. [Lat. bis, and nucleus, kernel.] Pos- 
sessing two nuclei, or kernels. 

Biobio, (eber, the largest river of Chili, running 
W.N.W. from the Andes to Concepcion, on the Pacific, 
where its mouth is 2 m, wide. It is navigable for boats 
from the sea to the mountains, Length, 200 m. 

Biocellate, (bi-0s’se-late,) a. [Lat. bis, and ocellus, an 
eyelet. 420319 A term applied to an insect’s wing when 
marked with two eye-like spots. 

Biody nam ies, n. [Gr. bios, life, and dynamis, ſorce. ] 
( Med.) The doctrine of the vital activity or forces. 

Dunglison. 

Biogen’esis, n. ES bios, life, and genesis, birth.] 
(Zool) A term used to define the science which specu- 
lates upon the mode by which new species have been 
introduced on this planet. 

Biographer, (bi-og'ra-fer.) n. [See Bioarapny.) A 
writer of biography, or of other people's lives. 

Biographie, Biographical, a. Pertaining, or 
relating, to biography. 

Biograph ically, adv. In the manner of a biography. 

Biog’raphize, v.a. To write u history of any oue’s 
lite. — Southey 

Biography, n. [Gr. bios, life, and graphō, to write, to 
delineate.) A delineation or history of the life and char- 
acter of a particular person, — Biographical writings 
generally. — B. in the pers of literature, appears to 

e nearly coeval with history itself. It has beeu ingen- 
iously described as “ history teaching by example;” and 
this mode of instruction was, perhaps, peculiarly appro- 
priate to early and simple times, in which the relative 
importance of individual men to the society in which 
they lived was greater than it can ordinarily be in peri- 
ods of more advanced civilization. It is to a compara- 
tively late age that we owe all the more interesting 
works of this description, some of which are among the 
most popular relics of the classical ages: — the J ives of 
dilustrious Men, by Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos; the 
Lives of the Cesars, by Suetonius: and the Lives of the 
Puilosophers, by Diogenes Laertius. B. may be said in 
strictness to differ from history not merely in the extent 
of the subject, but also, and perhaps more characteristi- 
cally, in the mode in which that subject is treated. It is 
the object of history to make usacquainted with the infly- 
ence, which the actions, the characters, and the thoughts 
of individual men have produced on the vourse of events 
affecting society in general: conversely, it appears to be 
the province of the biographer to detail the eflects which 
have been produced by external occurrences and cire 
cumstances on the character and conduct of individuals, 
Modern biography dates from aboyt the līth century, 
and has since developed itself to such an extent that it 
would be an interminable task to attempt to enumerate 
them. Among the best individual biographies in the 
English language must be mentioned Boswell's Life of 
Johnson, G. H. Lewes's Life of Gathe, nnd Washington 
Irving’s Life of Columbus. Of collective biography we 
have, in French, the Biographie Universelle, 52 vols., 

1811-1828.) and continued by supplements; and the 

ouvelle Biographie Universelle, begun in 1853, and re- 
cently conclu A good biographical dictionary in 
our own language was published in Philadelphia, 1570, 
by Messrs. J. B Lippincott & Co., under the able editor- 
ship of Dr. Thomas: and has filled a want hitherto 
seriously felt. In general, biography is a difficult sub- 
ject to handle, as the relative data of an individual can, 
in many cases, not be ascertained. 

Biolog’ical, a. Pertaining to biology, 

Biology, (bi-ol’oje )n. Jor bios, life, and logos, discourse, 
treatise.) The science of life; a discourse of, or concern- 
ing, life; physiology, treating of life in general, ~ See 
PuysioLoey. 

Biolyvie, a [Or. bios, life, and luein, to destroy.] That 
which relates to the destruction of life; as, a biolytic 
agent. — Dunglison, 

Biot, Jean Baptists, (b,) a very eminent French 
mathematician and chemist. B. at Paris, 1774. After» 
brilliant course of study, he was called to the chair of 
Mathematics at the Central School of Beauvais, whence 
he removed, in 1800, to the College of France, to hold the 
professorship of Natural Philosophy, He was chosen by 
the Board of Longitudes to make observations along the 
English are of the meridian, and for that purpose visited 
England in 1817. It was during that visit that Hum- 
boldt, Arago, and B. met at Greenwich Observatory. B. 
had previously assisted in measuring the arc of the me- 
ridian extended through Spain. He was a member of 
the French Academy of Sciences, of the Institute, and a 
foreign member of the Royal Societies of London and 
Edinburgh, and of many other scientific societies. He 
is especially celebrated as the discoverer of the eireular 
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polarization of light. Besides numerous memoirs con- 

tributed to the Academy and to scientific journals, B. 

wrote Traité Elémentaire cf Astronomie Physique i Trait 

de Physique E: ‘mentale et Mathématique ; il 

d' Observations 3 c., Kc. D, 1803. P 

Biotina, Biotine, (bĉ-o-tč'na.) [Named from M. 
Biot, q. v.] 71 05 A volcanic product, found on Mount 
Vesuvius, chiefly compounded of silica, alumina, and 
lime. 

Bipal'mate, a. [Lat. bis, and palmate, q. v.] (Bot.) 

aving a palmate arrangement on secondary petioles 
which are palmately arranged on the primary petiole. — 
Webster. 

Bipari’etal, a. [Lat. biparictalis.] (Anat.) An epithet 
for the diameter of the cranium from one parietal fossa 
to the other. 

Bi’parous, a. [Lat. bis, and pario, to bring forth.] 
Bringing forth two at a birth. 
Bipar'tible, Bipar'tile, a. [Lat. bis, and partibi- 

lis.] That which is susceptible of division into two parts. 

Bipar'tient, a. [Lat. bis, twice, and partire, to divide.] 
Dividing into two parts. 

Bipartite, a. [Lat. bis, and partitus, divided, from 
partio, to divide,] (B..) Having two correspondent parts. 

(Law.) Of two parts; —a term used in conveyancing; 
as, this indenture is bipartite between A, of the one part, 
and B, of the other part. 

Bipartition, (bi-part-tish'un,) n. The act of making 
two correspondent parts. 

Bipec'tinate, a. [Lat. bis, and pecten, a comb.] (Bot.) 

hen a part has two margins toothed like a comb. 

Bi'ped, n. [iat bipes — bis, and pes, pedis, a fuot.] 
animal having two feet; man. — See BIMANA. 

Bip’edal, Biped, a. [Fr. bipedal.) Having two feet, 
or being of the length of two feet. 


“ Became a helpless, naked, biped beast.” — Byron. 


Bipelta’ta, n. [Lat. bis, and pelta,a buckler. ] (Zod7.) 
A name given to those Crustacea which have the cara- 
pace divided into two shields, the anterior of which is 
very large, more or less oval, composing the head; and 
the second, corresponding with the thorax, is transverse 
and angulated in the outline, and bears the foot-jaws 
and the ordinary feet. 

Bipel'tate, a. Defended by a double shield. 

Bipen’nate, Bipen‘nated, a. [Lat. bis, twice, 
and pennate, q. v.] Having two wings. 

Bipes, (bi pees.) n, [Lat. bis, twice, and pes, a foot.] 
(Zoöl.) A genusof reptiles in which the hind-feet alone 
are visible, there being externallya total absence of the 
anterior extremities, though the rudiments of these mem- 
bers are perceptible under the skin. This genus affords 
an example of one of those beautiful gradations by which 
nature glides from one type of form into another. being 
intermediate between the Saurians (lizards), and the 
Ophidians (serpents). 

Bipet'alous, a. [Lat. bis, and petalous.] (Bot.) Hav- 
ing two petals or flower-leaves. 

Bipin'nate. Bipin‘nated, a. [Lat. bis, and pin- 
nate.| (Bot.) Twice pinnate; as in Pumaria officinalis. 

Bipinnatifid, a. [Lat. bis, and pinnatifid, q. v.] 
{ ot.) Doubly or twice pinnatifid. 

Bi’plicate, a. [Lit. bis, and plicare, to ſold.] (Bot.) 
Twice folded together. — Henslow. 

Bipli'eity, n. [See Supra.] Reduplication ; state of 
being twofold. (R.) 
Bipolar, a. [Lat. bis, and polar, d. v.] Doubly polar; 

having two poles. — Coleridge. 

Bipolarity, n. Double polarity. 

Bi'pont, Bipon’tine, a. (Bibliog.) Pertaining to 
books published at Deux Ponts, (anc. Bipontium.) 

Bipunet'ual, a. [Lat. bis, and punctual.) Two- 

t. bis, and pupilla, the pupil of 


vinted. 

Bipu’pillate, a. 
the eye.] (Zoél.) term applied when un eye-like 
spot on the wing of a butterfly has two dots or pupils 
within it of a different color. 

Biquadrate, (bi-kwod'rdt.) ¶ Lat. bis, and quadratus, 
squared.) The same as BIQUADRATIC. 

Biquadratiic, n. (Alg.) The power immediately 
succeeding the cube; that is the square of the square, 
or fourth power; as, 16 is the B. or B. power of 2; for 
2 2 is 4, and 4 X4 is equal to 16. 

—a. Belonging to the fourth or biqnadratic power. — B. 
Root of a number is the square root of its square root; 
thus the biquadratic root of 81 is 3; for the square root 
of 81 is 9; and the square root of 9 is 3.— Biquadratic 
Equation, an equation where the unknown quantity of 
one of the terms has four dimensions. Any biquadratic 
equation may be generated by the multiplication of four 
simple equations; or by that of two quadratic equations, 

(Gem) B. Parabola. A curve line of the third order, 
having two infinite legs tending the same way. 

Biquin'tile, n. [Lat. bis, and quintile, q. v.] (Astron.) 
An aspect of the planets when they are distant from 
each other by twice the fifth part of a great circle, or 
1449, — Craig. 

Bir, or Beer, (bir,) (anc. Birtha.) a town of Asiatic 
‘Turkey, on the Euphrates, 75 m. N.E. of Aleppo, and 
38 W.S. W. of Orfa; Lat. 36° 59% N., Lon. 38° 7’ 15” E. 
B. is the point at which travellers and caravans between 
Aleppo, on the one side, and Urfa, Diarbekr, &c., on 
the other, cross the Euphrates. It is also the nearest 
point on the Euphrates to Iskanderoon, and has latterly 
become celebrated from its being the point at which Col. 
Chesney has proposed to begin and terminate the navi- 

tion of the Enphrates. —See EUPHRATES. 

Bira‘diate, Bira’diated, a. [Lat. bis, and radius, 

aray.) When a part has two rays. 

Birch, n. [A. S. birce ; Ger. birke ; O. Ger. bircha ; Dan. 
birke.] (Bot.) See Betua. 
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Birch, Birch’en, a. [A. S. beorcen.] Made of birch; 
consisting of birch. 
* His beaver'd brow a birchen garland bears. ` — Pope. 
Bir’chardville, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Susquehanna co. 
Birch Cooly, in Minnesota, a village of Renville co.; 
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Birch River, in W. Virginia,a post-office of Nicholas 
co., 284 m. W. by N. of Richmond. 

Birch Run, in Michigan, a post-village of Saginaw 
co., 15 m. N. by W. of Flint. 

—A post-township of Saginaw co., about 15 m. S.E. of 
Saginaw. 

Birch’ville, in Michigan, a township of St. Clair co., 
on Lake Huron; pop. about 2,150. 

Bireh’wood, in Tennessee, a post-office of Hamilton 
county. 

Birch’-wine, n. Wine made from the sap of the 
birch; formerly held in great repute. 

Bird, n. [A. S.] (ent) The class “birds” is one of 
the best defined and most distinct, whether viewed with 
reference to the exterior or interior. Birds are ovipa- 
rous vertebrate animals, with adouble and complete cir- 
culation; to which may be added, that the respiration 
is aérien and double; which means, that, instexd of 
being confined to the lungs, as in mammals, the air 
penetrates throughout the body, and even into the in- 
terior of the bones; their blood is hot, as in mammals. 
Finally, they are covered with feathers, and their pec- 
toral extremities have the form and character of wings, 
The symmetry and elegance discoverable in the outward 
appearance of B., although highly pleasing to the sight, 
are yet of much greater importance when considered 
with respect to their peculiar habits and modes of living, 
to which they are eminently subservient. Every part 
of their frame is formed for lightness and buoyancy ; 
their bodies are covered with a soft and delicate plu- 
mage, so disposed as to protect them from the intense cold 
of the atmosphere through which they pass; their wings 
are made of the lightest materials, and yet the force 
with which they strike the air is so great as to impel 
their bodies forward with astonishing rapidity, while 
the tail serves the purpose of a rudder to direct them to 
the different objects of their pursuit. The internal struc- 
ture of B. is no less wisely adapted to the same pur- 
poses ; all the bones are light and thin, and all the mus- 
clea, except those which are appropriated to the pur- 
pose of moving the wings, are extremely delicate and 
light; the lungs are placed close to the backbone and 
ribs; the air entering into them bya communication 
from the wind-pipe, passee through, and is conveyed into 
a number of membranous cells which lie upon the sides 
of the pericardium, and communicate with those of the 
sternum. In some B. these cells are continued down 
the wings, and extended even to the pinions, thigh- 
bones, and other parts of the body, which can be filled 
and distended with air at the pleasure of the animal. 
The skeleton is composed of nearly the same elements 
as in mammals, but the form and disposition of many 


Fig. 359, — SKELETON OF THE VULTURE. 


1. Scapula, 5. Vertebra of the tail, 9. Sternum, 
2. Femur. 6. Corocoid bone, 10. Tibia. 

3. Sacrum. 7. Carpus. 11. Tarai 

4. Pelvis. 8. Humerus. 


of the bones are different. The pectoral muscles, which 
give motion to their wings, are amazingly strony, 
while those of their thighs are weak and slender. By 
menns of these, a B. can move its wings with a degree 
of strength which is almost incredible; the flap of 
a swan’s wing would break the leg of a man; and 
a similar blow from an eagle has been known to 
cause instant death. Such, consequently, is the force 
of the wing, and such its lightness, as to be inimitable 
by human art. The eyes of B. are admirably adapted 
to vision, by a particular expansion of their optic 
nerves, which renders the impression of external ob- 
jects more vivid and distinct. From this peculiar con- 
formation, it appears that the faculty of sight in B. is 
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infinitely superior to that of other animals, and, indeed, 
is robe necessary to their support and security. 
Were the eye less perfect, the B., from the rapidity of 
its motion, would probably strike aguinst almost every 
object in its way, as well as be totally incapable of dis- 
cerning its proper food when soaring in its own element. 
In mental capacity, B. fully equal quadrupeds, and in 
some respects surpass them. Parrots, starlings, &c., re- 
tain in memory many words and phrases which they 
have been taught, and many singing-birds whole melo- 
dies. Their powers of memory seem also to be evinced 
by the fact that birds of passage. after an absence of eix 
months, or even a longer time, and after travelling 
thousands of miles, return to their former home: the 
swallow to her beam, the finch to the tree where last 
ear she reared her young, or where she herself was 
tched. The difference between such B. as love to 
dwell in uninhabited places, secure from persecution, 
and such as are found in the neighborhood of man, sur- 
rounded by dangers, is a proof that their prudence, cnn- 
ning, and docility can be awakened and improved. The 
voice is a peculiar gift of Nature, by which the greater 
part of B. are distinguished from all the rest of the ani- 
mal world. The wind-pipe of B. is composed of entire 
rings ef cartilage, with an exception in the case of the 
ostrich. At its bifurcation is a glottis supplied with 
appropriate muscles, called the lower or inferior larynx. 
It is here that the voice of birds is formed; the vast 
body of air contained in the air-cells contributes to the 
force, and the wind-pipe, by its form and movements, to 
the modification, of the voice. The superior larynx is 
very simple and unimportant, The gift of song is given 
to the male birds only, and their notes are mostly an 
expression of love. They sing only when they are 
cheerful ; in sadness, during rough weather, and in bodily 
disorders, they are silent. To no other animal have 
such various tones been granted for giving utterance to 
different feelings: hunger, fear, the dread of imminent 
danger, desire for society, or longing for bis mate love, 
melancholy, &c., are expressed by a variety of notes, 
which make a Janguage intelligible not only to B. of 
the same species, but often to the other tribes. — B. may 
be distinguished, like quadrupeds, into two kinds or 
classes — graniv-rous and carnivorous ; like quadrupeds, 
too, there are some that hold a middle nature, and 
take of both. Granivorous B. are furnished with larger 
intestines, and proportionally longer, than those of the 
carnivorous kind. Their food, which consists of grain of 
various sorts, is conveyed whole and entire into the first 
stomach or craw, where it undergoes a partial dilution 
by a liquor secreted from the glands and spread over its 
surface; it is then received into another species of 
stomach, where it is further diluted; after which it is 
transmitted into the gizzard or trne stomach, consist- 
ing of two very strong muscles, covered externally 
with a tendinous substance, and lined with a thick 
membrane of prodigious power and strength; in this 
place the food is completely triturated and rendered 
fit for the operation of the gastric juices. Carnivo- 
rous B. are distinguished by those endowments and 
powers with which they are furnished by Nature for 
the purpose of procuring their food; they are pro- 
vided with wings of great length, the muscles which 
move them being proportionally large and strong, 
whereby they are enabled to keep long upon the wing 
in search of their prey; they are armed with strong, 
hooked bills, and sharp and formidable claws; they have 
also large heads, short necks, strong and brawny thighs, 
and a sight so acute and piercing, as to enable them to 
view their prey from the greatest heights in the air, 
upon which they dart with inconceivable swiftness and 
undeviating aim. The analogy between the structure 
of rapacious birds and carnivorous quadrupeds is obvi- 
ous; both of them are provided with weapons which in- 
dicate destruction and rapine; their manners are fierce 
and unsocial; and they seldom live together in flocks, 
like the inoffensive granivorous tribes. When not on 
the wing, rapacious birds retire to the tops of seques- 
tered rocks, or to the depths of extensive forests, where 
they conceal themselves in sullen and gloomy solitude, 
—Every form which the most lively fancy could create, 
and every hue that the imagination could conceive, are 
to be found in the feathers of birds. Two changes occur 
in the feathers,— one in the spring and another in the 
autumn. In the former case the change occurs just be- 
fore the breeding-time, and the B. gains a number of 
new feathers without losing the old ones. In the latter, 
or moulting season, the old feathers fall off and new 
ones appear. The feathers of the wings are larger and 
stronger than those on other parts of the body. They 
are called wing-feathers, quill-feathers, or quills. At 
the base of each quill are small feathers called wing- 
coverts. The tail-feathers are also provided with coverts 
above and below. Many B. have very ornamental plu- 
mage in their tails; and the feathers often take other 
remarkable forms in different parts of the body; such 
as shoulder-tufts, ruffs, crests, &c. When spring ap- 
proaches, wild birds begin to pair and to make arrange- 
ments for their young. The notes of the male bird at 
this time are very loud; and the marriage contract then 
entered into is for the season faithfully adhered to. In 
case one of the pair dies, its mate does not survive it 
long. The reproduction of the species among B. is car- 
ried on by means of eggs, which pass from the body of 
the female and are afterwards hatched. The warmth 
necessary for incubation is usually derived from the 
body of the B., which sits upon the eggs. This duty is 
generally performed by the female; but in some 
it is undertaken by the male. Many sea-fowl make no 
nesta, but deposit their eggs on the bare rock, or in 
rough holes scratched out of the earth or sand. The 
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ostrich allows her eggs to be hatched by the heat of the 
aun in warm climates; but she sits and broods over 
them when the temperature is colder. B. generally 
brood once in the year, but some brood twice; and the 
number of eggs they lay varies from one to twenty. The 
cuckoo and a small number of other B. lay their eggs in 
the nests of other birds, in order to be hatched by them; 
and several birds are able to run about and find food as 
soon as they leave the nest, while others remain in the 
nest for days and weeks before they can venture out. 
During this period the parent birds find food for them. 
At the breeding-season, birds are often gregarious, and 
sometimes live together in one large nest. Birds’-nests 
are constructed with such delicate and exquisite art and 
ingenuity, as to call forth the admiration of every ob- 
server. Birds of the same species, wherever they may 
be found, build their nests with the same kind of mate- 
rials aud in the same manner, The situations they se- 
lect, the materials they use, and the form in which they 
build, are wonderfully adapted to the particular nature 
and necessities of the bird. They are generally lined 
with moss, wool, fine hair, or down, and have an exte- 
rior composed of straws, twigs or roots, and dry grass, 
mixed with clay. Birds that build early in the spring, 
such as the blackbird and thrush, line their nests with 
loam, in order to keep out the cold air. The common 
sparrow, who builds four or five nests in the year, is not 
rticular as to the situation he chooses, Sometimes he 
tes himself in ivy, sometimes in trees and hedges, 
and often under the eaves of houses. Some birds care- 
fully conceal their nests, and some leave them open and 
apparent; some, like the Jay, build them so loosely that 
the eggs can be seen through the twigs; and others very 
compactly, such as the golden-crested Wren, which con- 
structs its nest with small pieces of moss and spiders’ 
web interweaved. It is nearly an inch in thickness, and 
is lined with a profusion of soft downy feathers. A very 
curious nest is that of the Tailor-bird, (Sylvia sutoria.) 
It is for the most part composed of two leaves, one of 
them being dend; the latter is fixed by the ingenious 
bird to the living leaf as it hangs from the tree, by sew- 
ing both together, like a pouch or purse; this is open at 
the top, the cavity being filled with fine down; it is 


Fig. 360. — NEST OF THE TAILOR-BIRD, 


suspended from the branch, so as almost to secure 
it from the attacks of reptiles and monkeys.» While 
batching, all birds, as a general rule, resort to those 
places where their particular food is plentiful, and where 
there is an abundance of the proper material with which 


to construct their nests. Some water-fowls pluck the 
down from their own breasts, in order to line their 
dwellings; but they usually build in out-of-the-way 
places, since their food is not that which is gathered by 
ordinary birds. While hatching, the female bird is re- 
markably pstient. She is usually plump when she be- 
gins to sit; but before the eggs are hatched she is al- 
most reduced to a skeleton. Neither hunger nor danger 
will make her leave her post of duty; but if, after being 
absent, the male and female birds perceive that their 
nest has been meddled with, they will often leave, and 
build in a securer place. After the young are fledged 
and flown, the nest is generally deserted. Many small 
birds live upon worms, caterpillars, &c.; and it has been 
remarked, “that a single pair of sparrows, during the 
time they are feeding their young, will destroy about 
4,000 caterpillars weekly; they likewise feed their young 
with butterflies and other winged insects, each of which, 
if not destroyed in this manner, would be productive of 
many thousands of caterpillars.” 
ally believed to be the gardener’s enemy; but this would 
seem to show the reverse. While moulting or changing 
their feathers, many birds turn sickly, and often die. 
Every country and climate have birds, which are pecn- 
liar to them; but many migrate to distant lands when 
the season becomes too severe for them. Near the equa- 
tor the birds are remarkable for their brilliant and va- 
ried plumage; but their voices are usually harsh and 
discordant. In the frigid zone, where fish are plentiful, 
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they are mostly aquatic, and their plumage consists of 
soft, warm, downy feathers. In all countries, birds live 
longer, comparatively, than either men or quadrupeds in 
the same place. Many kinds of birds are important in 
an economical sense. A large profit is derived from the 
rearing of dumestic fowls; and the flesh and eggs of 
most birds can be eaten. The flesh of fish-eating birds 
and birds of prey is considered unpleasant. Feathers 
are employed in many useful and ornamental ways, and 
the dung of birds is useful for manure. — The longevity 
of birds is regarded as „bout ten times as great as the 
period which they require to come to maturity or full 
growth. Domestic fowls live to the age of twenty years; 
parrots, thirty years; geese, fifty: while swans, ravens, 
and eagles are said to live u century. — The class of B. 
comprises ten to twelve thousand species, aud their 
classification is difficult by reason of the great uniform- 
ity of their structure. Their distinguishing characters, 
as being in relation with their régime, have been taken 
chiefly from the conformation of the bill and legs. Cu- 
vier divided them into six orders, — namely, Rapucious 
B., Passerines, Climbers, Gallinuceous B., Waders, aud 
Palmipedes. We follow generally, in this work, the writ- 
ings of Baird, Audubon, and Wilson, who divide the class 
B. into 7 orders: Raptores or Ravenous, (corresponding 
to the ord. Accipitres of Linneeus,) Scansvres or Climb- 
ers, Insessores or Ferchers, Rasores or Scratchers, Curso- 
res or Runners, Gralatores or Waders. —See Bitt, WING, 
Eca, Hatcuina, MIGRATORY BIRDS, &c. 
Bird, v. i. To catch or snare birds. 

~ I do invite you to-morrow morning to my house, to breakfast: 
after, we'll a birding together.” — Shaka. 

Bird’-bolt, n. An arrow, broad at the end, used for 
shooting birds. 

To be generous . .. . is to take those things for bird-bolts that 
you deem common bullets.” — Shaks, 

Bird’-cage, n. A box or cage of wire strengthened 
with wood, wherein to keep birds. They are also made 
of wicker-work and other materials, aud vary much in 
size, style, &c. 

Bird’-call, n. A pipe for imitating the notes of birds. 

Bird’-cateher, n. A fowler; one whose employment 
it is to catch or decoy birds. 

A poor lark entered into a miserable expostulation with a 
bird-catcher, that had taken her in his net.""— D' Estrange. 

Bird’-catching, n. [bird and catch.] The art of de- 
coying, snaring, and taking wild birds. See Net, and 
TR 
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Bird-catching 1 n. (Zodl.) See MYGALE. 

Bird- cherry, n. bird and cherry. ] (Bot.) See CERASsUS 

Bird er. n. bird-catcher. 

Bird’-eye, a. That is seen from above, as by a bird. — 
Worcester. — See Binp's Eye. 

Bird’-eyed, a. Keen- or quick-sighted. 

Bird’-fancier, n. One whose hobby or pleasure it is 
to collect and rear curious and valuable birds. 

—One who vends birds in cages; one who sells birds, 

Bird Hill, in Maryland, a post-office of Carroll co. 

Bird’'ing-piece, n. A fowling-piece; a gun to shoot 
birds with. (o.) 

Bird’-like, a. Resembling a bird. 

Bird’-lime, n. A glutinous substance, extracted from 
the inner bark of the holly, and used for catching birds. 
The bark is bruised, boiled with wuter till very soft, and 
then placed in pits to ferment. After two or three 
weeks, a curious viscid mass is found in the place of the 
soft bark; this is boiled with a fresh quantity of water, 
and evaporated to a proper consistence. B. may also be 
prepared from the berries of the mistletoe, from the 
young shoots of the elder, and from the cellular portions 
of other plants. When used, it is spread on twigs or 
wire-netting, and the wild birds are often drawn to the 
sticky perches by the treacherous singing of a decoy- 
bird, placed in a cage near to them. 

Bird’-limed, a. Smeared or prepared with bird-lime. 

Bird' man, n. A bird-catcher; a fowler. 

Bird-of-Par’adise, n. (Zo0l.) See PARADISEIDÆ. 

Bird’-organ, n. A small hand-organ used in teaching 
birds to sing. 

Bird-peppòr, n. (Bot.) See Capsicum. 

Bird'sall, in New York, a post-township of Alleghany 
co., 60 m. S. by W. of Rochester, 

Birds’borough, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Berks co. 

Bird’s’-eye, n. (Bot.) See PRIMULA. 

Bird's-eye, a. Seen from above, as if by a flying bird. 

Bird’s-cye View. (Fine Arts.) A term used to denote 
a view arranged according to the laws of perspec- 
tive, in which the point of sight, or situation of the 
eye, is placed at a considerable height above the object 
viewed and delineated. In architectural representations 
it is used chiefly for the purpose of representing the dis- 
position of the different courts or quadrangles, or roofs 
of a building. It is a useful method of representing 
battles, as also of conveying a general notion of a small 
district of a country. — See PERSPECTIVE. 

Bird's Eye, in /ndiana, a post-oftice of Dubois co. 

Bird’s-eye Maple, n. A name given to the wood 
of the sugar-maple, Acer saccharinum, on account of its 
knotty spots that have some resemblance to birds’ eyes. 

Bird’s-eye Ridge, in Missouri, a P. O. of Sullivan co. 

Bird’s-foot, u. (Lot) See ORNITHOPUS. 

Bird's-ſoot Trefoil, n. (Bot.) See Lotus. 

Bird's Mouth, n. (Arch.) An interior angle or 
notch, cut across the grain at the extremity of a piece 
of timber for its reception on the edge of another piece; 
as a rafter, for instance, upon a pole plate.— Bird's 
mouth signifies also the interior angle of a polygon, its 
external angle being called a bull's nose. 


Bird’s’-nest, n. The nest made by a bird, in which it 


lays eggs, and rears its young. — Bee BIRD. 
(Bot.) See MONOTROPA. 
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(Cookery.) A species of nests built by swallows, peculiar 
to the East Indian islands, and much esteemed in China 
and other parts of the world. These nests resemble in 
form those of other swallows; they are formed of a vis- 
cid substance, avd in external appearance as well as 
aonsistence are not unlike fibrate ill-concocted isinglass. 
Esculent nests are principally found in Java, in caverns 
usually situated on the sca-coast. Nothing satisfactory 
is known as to the substance of which these nests are 
composed, They ure used for soup. 

Bird’s Point, in Missouri, an elevation of ground 
near Birdsville, aud opposite to the town of Cairo, on 
which strong works were constructed in 1861, for the 
defence of the town. 

Bird’s Run, iu Ohio, a post-office of Guernsey co. 

Birds’ton, in Teras, a post-office of Navarro co. 

Bird’s-tongue, n. (Bot.) See ORNITHOGLOSSUM. 

Birds’ ville, in Georgia, a village of Burke co., 70 m. 
E. S. E. of Milledgeville. 

Birds ville, in Kentucky, a P. O. of Livingston co. 

Birds’ville, in Missouri, a post-village of Mississippi 
co., on the Mississippi River, near its confluence with 
the Ohio, 1 m. S. W. of Cairo. 

Birds’ville, in 7-xas, a post-village, cap. of Tarrant 
co., on the W. Fork of Trinity River, 250 m. N. by E. 
of Austin City. It is situate in a fine, fertile conntry. 

Bird well, in Kentucky, a post-office of Marshall co. 

Bird’-witted, a. Flighty; inattentive. 

Bird Woods, in Kentucky, a post- office of Campbell co. 

Birectan’gular, a. [Lat. bis, and rectangular, q. v.] 
Containing two right angles. 

Bi'reme, n. [Lat. biremis, from bis, and remus, on] 
An ancient vessel or galley with two banks or tiers of 


oars. 

Bi'ren, Exnest Jons, DUKE or CourLanp, a Lithu- 
anian of mean family, was B. 1690, and repaired 
in 1714 to St. Petersburg. Anna, duchess-dowager of 
Courland, made him her favorite, and when she became 
Empress of Russia, intrusted to him the administration 
of the kingdom. (See ANNA.) On the death of the em- 
press he assumed the regency, by virtue of her will: but, 
in 1740, a copapiracy was formed aguinst him by Mar- 
shal Munich, and he was condemned to death, which 
sentence was changed to banishment. Peter III. re- 
called him, and Catherine II. restored him to his former 
dignity. In 1763, B. re-entered Mitau; and, profiting by 
the lessons of misfortune be had experienced, governed 
for the remainder of his life with mildness and justice. 
D. 1772. 

Birgander, n. (Zodl) See SHELDRAKE. 

Bir’gus, . (Zovl.) A genus of long-tailed crustaceons 
animals, of which the Purse-crab, B. latro, is the largest. 
It is a native of Amboyna and other neighboring islands. 

Birhomboid’al, a. [Lat. bis, and rhomboidal, q. v.] 
(Geom.) Having a surface of 12 rhombic faces, which, 
being taken 6 and 6, and prolonged till they intercept 
each other, would form two different rhombs. 

Birken, a. Birchen; belonging to the birch. (x.) 

Birkenfeld, (bir‘ken-felt,) a small principality of Ger- 
many, belonging to Oldenburg, but detached from it on 
the W. of the Rhine, and enclosed by Rhenish Prussia 
and Meissenheim; area, 143 sq. m. pop. 31,816.— Its 
capital has the same name, with a pop of about 3,000. 

Birkenhead, a fine seaport of Er gland, in the county 
of Chester, on the Mersey, opposite to Liverpool, of 
which city it may almost be deemed a component part. 
It is 15 m. E. of Chester, and 199 N. W. of London. B. 
is a prosperous place, possessing magnificent docks cov- 
ering an area of 160 acres of water space, and erected at 
a cost of $15,000,000. It is also famous for its great iron 
ship-building establishmeuts and engineering works, 
About 1520, B. was but a mere rural hamlet, wich a few 
hundred inhabitants. Fop. in 1881, 83,324. 

Birk’s City, in Arntucky, a p.st-office of Daviess co. 

Bir'law, n. Ger. bauer, a countryman, and law.) ( Law.) 
A law made by husbandmen respecting rural affairs. 

Burrill. 

Birman Empire. See Burman. 

Bir’ming, or B:kMING, in Missouri, a village of Bu- 
chanan co., 45 m. N. by W. of Independence. 

Birmingham, an important town and borough of 
England, co. of Warwick, 17 m. N.W. of Warwick, 69 
8.S.E.of Manchester, and 100 N. W. of London. It is for the 
most part a well-built and ordered town, but the smoke 
of its countless factories has begrimed its buildings, and 
it presents but a dingy appearance at first sight. Among 
the public edifices may be mentioned the Town Hall, 
modelled on the temple of Jupiter Stator at Rome, and 
capable of holding 4,000 persons; the market hall; bar- 
racks, and several fine churches. B. is richly endowed 
with schools, literary institutions, and libraries. B. is 
the metropolis of the hardware trade; here are mann- 
factured caunon, fire-arms, shot, plated brass and enam- 
elled goods, and cutlery; bronze wares, lamps, buttons, 
and metallic wares; steel pens, (500,000,000 annually), pa- 
pier-maché goods, jewelry, toys, trinkets, and, in short, 
almost every conceivable article that can be fashioned 
out of metals. The annual value of its manufactures is 
estimated at $25,000,000. Pop, in 1881, 400,757. 

Birmingham, in Ala., » flourishing city and R. R. 
centre of Jefferson co. Extensive beds of iron ore and 
coal exist near, and its manufactures are assuming im- 
portance. Its population has increased with great ra- 
pidity. Est. pop. (1880) abt. 4000.—In Minnis, a post-vil- 
lage of Schuyler co., on Crooked Creek, 80 m. W. N. W. 
of Springfield. — In Jowa, n post-village of Van Buren 
co., 12 m. N. of Keosanqua.— In Kentucky, a twp. and 
village of Marshall co.— In Michigan,a flourishing post- 
village of Bloomfield twp , Oakland co., 18 m. N.W. of 
Detroit.—In Mo., a village of Cape Girardeau co., on the 
Mississippi, 14 m. N. E. of Jackson; a village of Perry co 
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Birmingham, in New Jersey, a post-village of Bur- 
lington co., 4 m. &.of Mount Holly, on Rancocus Creek. 

—A village of Mercer co., 5 m. N.N.W. of ‘Trenton. 

Birmingham, in Nu York, a thriving village of Au 
Sable township, Clinton co., on Au Sable River, about 
100 m. N. of Albany. 

Birmingham, in Ouia, a post-village of Erie co., on 
Vermillion River, 115 m. N. by E. of Columbus. 

A village of Mahoning co., 12 m. W. S. W of Canfield. 

Birmingham, in Pennsylvania, a township of Chester 
co.; pop. 450. 

~<A township of Delaware co.; pop. 765. 

A former borough of Alleghany co, on the Mononga- 
hela river, 2 m. S. of Pittsburgh. of which it is now a 
qart. Glass and iron-ware are largely manufactured 
here. A bridge connects it with Pittsburgh proper. 

—A flourishing post-borough of Huntingdon co., on Little 
Juniata River, 105 m. W.N.W. of Harrisburg, and pos- 
sessing large iron-works. 

Bir’‘nam. a hill of Scotland, 1,589 feet high, 12 m. E. 
from Perth, aud 12 m. W.N.W. of Dunsinane Hill. It is 
immortalized by Shakspeare in his tragedy of Macbeth. 

Macbeth shall never vanquish‘d be, until 
Great Birnam wood to high Dunsinane hill 
Shall come against him.” 

Biron, AkMAND DE Gontaut, BARON DE, (be-rawng’,) Mar- 
shal of France, B. about 1524. He served as page to the 
Queen of Navarre, and was early admitted to the service 
of the King of France. He took a prominent part in 
the civil wars of Huguenot and Catholic, and served at 
the battles of Dreux, St. Denis, and Moncontour. He 
negotiated the peace of St. Germain, and narrowly es- 
caped at the massacre of St. Bartholomew. He recovered 
Guienne and Languedoc from the Protestants, served in 
the Netherlands against the Duke of Parma, and was 
one of the first to recognize Henry IV. as king. He dis- 
tinguished himself at the battle of Arques, the first siege 
of Paris, and the battle of Ivry, and was killed at the 
siege of Epernay in 1592. 

BIRON, CHARLES DE GONTAUT, Duc DE, son of the preceding, 
B. 1562, was admiral and marshal of France, and is noted 
for the friendship which Henry IV. entertained for him, 
and for his treason towards that monarch. He made his 
first essays in war under his father, and covered himself 
with glory at the battles of Arques and Ivry, and at the 
sieges of Paris and Rouen. The king loaded him with 
houors, saved his life at the fight of Fontaine Fran- 
çaise, and sent him ambassador to England. Notwith- 
standing, however, all these favors, Biron, swollen with 
pride, ambition, and avarice, entered into a conspiracy 
with Spain and Savoy against his sovereign; and the 
plot being revealed by Lafin, who had been its instigator, 
he was beheaded. Henry endeavored to make him avow 
his crime, with the view of pardoning him, but was un- 
successful in his magnanimous attempt. B. was be- 
headed, 1602. 

Bi’ron, DUKE or Courtanp. See BIREN. 

Biros’trate, Biros’trated, a. [Lat. bis, and ros- 
tratr, q. v.] Having a double beak, or something re- 
sembling a beak. 

Birou'sa, n. (Min.) The Persian name of the tur- 

uoise stone. 

Birr, v.i. To make a whirring noise, as of wheels in 
motion. — Ogilvie. 

Birr, in Ireland, a town, cap. of King’s co., 34 m. from 
Limerick; sometimes called Parsons Town ; pop. 6,128. 
Birt, n. (O. Eng. byrte.] A species of turbot. — Johnson. 
Birth, n. [A. S. byrd, beort, from beran, to bear.) A 
bearing, or a being born; act of coming into life; as, his 

wife gave birth to a daughter. 
But thou art fair, and at thy birth, dear boy, 
Nature and fortune joined to make thee great." — Shaks. 

—Extraction; lineage; rank by descent; as, he is a man 
of noble birth. — Natural state, or condition of life into 
which a person is born. 

High in his chariot then Halesus came, 
A foe by birth to Troy's unhappy name."—Dryden. 

Act of bringing forth; as, she had twins at a birth. 

And at her next birth, much like thee, 
Through pangs fled to felicity." — Milton. 

—That which is born, or produced, whether animal or 

vegetable. 
The people fear me; for they do observe 
Uufather d heirs, and loathly births of nature.“ — Shaks. 

—Origin; commencement; beginning; as, the birth of a 
State. 

Birth, n. (Naut.) See BERTH. 

Birth’day, u. The day on which a person is born; day 
of origin or beginning. 

„Orient light, 
Exhaling first from darkness, they beheld 
Birthday of heaven and earth.""—Milton. 
Anniversary of one’s birth. 
“Your country dames, 
Whose clothes returning birthday claims."— Prior. 

Birth'ing, n. (Naut.) The working a topside, bulk- 
heads, &c. 

Birth’'less, a. Without birth. 

Birth’mark, n. Any peculiar mark, spot, or blemish, 
found on the body at time of birth, 

Birth'night, n. The night in which a person is born. 

‘Th’ angelic song in Bethlehem field, 
On thy birtànight, that sung the Saviour born. - Milton. 

—The night annually kept in memory of a person’s birth. 

A youth more glitt ring than a birthnight beau. Pope. 

Birth place, n. The place where a person is born; as, 

Stratford-on-Avon is the birthplace of Shakspeare. 


“My birthplace hate I, and my love s upon 
This enemy's town.""—Shake. 


Birth'right, n. [birth and right.) Any right or priv- 
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flege to which a person is entitled by birth; the right 
of the first-born. — See INHERITANCE; PRIMOGENITURE. 

Birth’root, n. (Bt.) See TKILLIUM. 

Birth’-sin, n. The original sin. 

Birth’-song, n. A song sung at a person's birth. 

Birth’-strangled, a. Strangled or suffocated in pro- 
cess of birth. 

Finger of birth-stra: babe, 
Ditch deliver'd by a drab." —Shaks. 

Birth’wort, n. (Bot.) See ARISTOLCHIA. 

Bis. j Lat., twice, double.) It is the root of the prefix bi 
or bin. 

( Music.) A word placed over passages which have dots 
postfixed to one bar, and prefixed to a subsequent bar, 
signifying that the passage between the dots is to be 
played twice over. 

Bi'sa, Bi“za, n. A weight; a coin. 

Bisac’cia, « town of S. Italy, prov. Avellino, 12 m. N.E. 
of St. Angelo de Lombardi. It is supposed to occupy 
the site of the ancient Romulea, mentioned by Livy, 
(lib. x. cap. 7.) Pop. 7,194. 

Bisan'nual, a. (Bot.) The same as BIENNIAL. 

Biseay, (bis’.ai,) a mountainous province in the N. of 
Spain, comprising one of the three divisions of the Basque 
Provinces, having on the N. the Atlantic; E. Guipuzcoa ; 
8. Alava and Old Castile, and on the W. the latter prov- 
ince. The city and territory of Orduna, which are 
insulated by Alava and Uld Castile, belong to it. 
Principal town, Bilbad. Pop. 176,636.—See Basque 
PROVINCES. 

Biscay, Bay or, the name given to that part of the At- 
lantic Ocean which lies between the island of Ushant 
in France and Cape Ortegal in Spain, having the Spanish 
province of Biscay to the south. It washes the whole 
west coast of France and the north coast of Spain. It 
receives the waters of the Adour, Charente, Gironde, 
and Loire, and contains the islands Belleisle, which is 
used as a convict station, Ré, and Oleron on the coast 
of France. Depth. Varying from 20 fathoms on the W. 
of France, to 200 on the N. of Spain. 

Biscay’an, n. A native of Biscay, Spain. 

—a. Belonging, or relating, to Biscay. 

Bisceglia, (be-sail’yah,) a seaport ofS. Italy, prov. Bari, 
on the Adriatic, 12 m. E. S. E. of Barletta, It is a place 
of but little trade. Pop. 21,686. 

Bisch‘willer,a town of Prussia, prov. Alsace-Lorraine, 
on the Moder, ae m. 0 Strasburg. Manf. Coarse 
clot! ottery, tiles, madder, &c. J op. 9,658. 

Biscotin, (bis'ko-teen,) n. [Fr.] A kind of confection 
made with flour, sugar, eggs, marmalade, &c. — Johnson. 

Biscuit, (bis'kit,) n. rs from Lat. bis, twice, and cuit, 
from cuiro, to bake ; Lat. , coctus.) A kind of hard, 
dry, unfermented bread made into cakes, and used on 
board ships. — See Navy BREAD. 

—A kind of small, baked cake, made of flour, sugar, 
almonds, eggs, &c. 

(Sculpture.) A species of porcelain, of which groups 
and figures in miniature are formed, which are twice 
passed through the furnace or oven. It is executed with- 
out glaze upon it. 

eat A term applied to earthenware and porce- 
lain, after it has been hardened in the fire, and before it 
receives the glaze: in this state it is permeable to water. 

Biseu' tate, a. [Lat. bis, and scutum, a shield.) (Bit.) 
Resembling two bucklers placed side by side. — Loudon. 

Bise, (heez,) n. yr] A cold north wind. 

Bisect’, v. a. [Lat. bis, and seco, sectus, to cut.] To cut 
or divide into two equal parts. 

(Geom.) To divide equally into two parts. 

Bisec'tion, n. [Fr. bissectim.] Act of bisecting; divi- 
sion of any line or quantity into two equal parts. 

Bisee’trix, n. [From bisect.) In bi-axial polarization, 
the line bisecting the angle between the two axes of 

larization. — Dana. 

Biseg’ment, n. [Lat. bis, and segment, q. v.] One of 
the parts of a bisected line. 

Bise’rial, Bise’riate, a. (Bot.) That is arranged in 
two rows; bifarious. 

Biser’rate, a. (Lat. bis, and serrate, q. v.] (Bot.) Doubly 
serrate ; i. e., when the teeth of a leaf, &c. are themselves 
serrate. — Gray. 

Bise'tose, Bise’tous, a. [Lat. bis, and seta, a bristle.] 
(Zool.) When an animal or part is furnished with two 
bristle-like appendages. 

Bisex’ous, a. [Lat. bis, and sexus, sex.] Consisting of 
two sexes. — Browne. 

Bisex’ual, a. (Bot.) A term applied to flowers which 
contain both stamens and pistil within the same en- 
velope. Same as Hermaphrodite, q. v. 

Bishop, n. [Gr. episkopos; Lat. episcopus : A. S. bisenp ; 
Ger. bischof ; Sp. obispo; Fr. evéque.) (Eccl. Hist.) The 
name of that superior order of pastors or ministers in 
the Christian church who exercise superintendency over 
the ordinary priests or pastors within a certain district 
called their see or diocese, and to whom also belongs the 
performance of those higher duties of Christian pastors, as 
ordination, consecration (or dedication to religious pnr- 
poses) of persons or places, and excommunication. The 
word episcopus literally signifies an inspector or super- 
intendent; and the etymological sense expresses even 
now much of the actual sense of the word. The pecu- 
liar character of the B.'s office might be expressed in 
one word —superintendency. The B. is the overseer, 
overlooker, superintendent in the Christian Church, and 
an exalted station is allotted to him corresponding to 
the important duties which belong to his office. It was 
not, however, a term which was invented purposely to 
describe the new offices which Christianity introduced 
into the social system. The term existed before, both 
among the Greeks and Latins, to designate certain civil 
officers to whom belonged some species of superinten- 
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dency. It has long been a great question in the Chris- 
tian Church, what kind of superintendency it was that 
originally belonged to the B. This question, as to whether 
it was originally a superintendency of pastors or of 

ple, may be briefly stated thus: — Those who maintain 
that it was a superintendency of pastors challenge for 
bishops that they are an order of ministers in the Chris- 
tian Church distinct from the order of presbyters, and 
standing in the same high relation to them that the 
apostles did to the ordinary ministers in the Church; 
that, in short, they are the successors and representa- 
tives of the apostles, and receive at their consecration 
certain spiritual graces by devolution and transmission 
from them, which belong not to the common presbyters. 
This is the view taken of the original institution and 
character of the B. in the Catholic Church, in the Eng- 
lish Protestant Church, and we believe in all churches 
which are framed on an episcopal constitution. Epis- 
copacy is thus regarded as of divine institution, inas- 
much as it is the appointment of Jesus Christ and the 
apostles, acting in affairs of the Church under a divine 
direction. There are, on the other hand, many persons 
who contend that the superintendency of the B. was 
originally in no respect different from the superinten- 
dency exercised by presbyters ns pastors of particular 
churches. They maintain that, if the question is re- 
ferred to Scripture. we there find that bishop and pres- 
byter are used indifferently to indicate the same persons 
or class of persons; and that there is no trace in the 
Scriptures of two distinct orders of pastors; and that, if 
the reference is made to Christian antiquity, we find no 
trace of such a distinction till about 200 years after the 
time of the apostles. The mode of appointment to bish- 
oprics varies in the different churches. In early times 
the B. was generally elected by his clergy and laity. 
After the establishment of Christianity, the Eastern 
emperors assumed the right of nominating to some of 
the principal sees, and exercised great influence over 
the elections generally. In the W. of Europe the kings 
of the barbarians, after the conversion of their subjects, 
urroguted to themselves similar authority, which was 
jealously counteracted by the See of Kome. In the 


Middle Ages the Pope assumed in most cases the abso- 
lute nomination, which claim has been given up in later 
times in many Catholic countries, where the king or 
clergy recommend, and the Pope only ratifies the ap- 
pointment. Figure 361, taken from a mauuscript of the 


(From a manuscript of the 14th century.) 


14th century, represents a number of ladies, unceremo- 
niously seated on the ground, and apparently in the open 
air, listening to the admonition of a B. It is a curious 
illustration of the almost unchanged costume of the Cath- 
olic B., and also of costumes and customs of the time. 
—A beverage composed of hot or cold burgundy, claret, or 
other red wine, poured upon ripe bitter oranges, and 
then adding sugar and spices according to taste. It is 
drunk either hot or cold. and its quality depends entirely 
upon the excellence of the wine employed. In order to 
make bishop properly, the oranges ought to be well se- 
lected, and the white part between the peel and the pulp 
rejected. It is called cardinal when made with white 
wine; and pope, when made with tokay. Its present 
name was bestowed upon it in the 17th century; but it 
was known under other names in Germany, during the 
Middle Ages. It was imported into Germany from 
France. It is very excellent for colds. 
—An article of female attire, worn to give protuberance 
to the dress behind the waist; a bustle; a tournure. 
Bish’op, v.a. To confirm; to admit solemnly into the 
Church K 
“They are profane, imperfect, oh! too bad, 
Except confirmed and bishoped by thee.”—Donne. 
(Farriery.) To practise means to give un old horse a 
od appearance ; to rejuvenate a worn-out horse. 
Bish’op, Sır Henry Row ey, an English musical com- 
poser, B. in London, 1780. During a course of nearly 20 
years, he produced upwards of 70 operas, ballets, and 
musical entertainments. Many of his songs and glees are 
among the most beautiful effusions of English melody. 
His best works are: Guy Mannering ; The ure; The Vir- 
in of the Sun; Miller and his Men; and Maid Marian. 
. 1855. His widow, Anna, Lady Bishop, a celebrated 
singer, afterwards married Mr. Schulz, of New York. 
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Bishop Hill, in Tuinois, a post-office of Henry co. 

Bish’op-like, a. Resembliug, or belonging to, a 
bishop. 

Bishopric, n. Jurisdiction or charge of a bishop. 

—A diocese; a district over which episcopal authority ex- 
tends. 

Bishop’s Auck’land,a market-town of England, 
co. Durham, 10 m. W.S.W. of Durham, on the Wear. 
Here is the magnificent castle or episcopal palace of the 
bishops of Durham. Pip. 7,128. 

Bishop’s Cap, n. (Hot.) See MITELLA. 

Bishop’s Head, in Maryland,a P. O. of Dorchester co. 

Bish’op’s Store, in Missouri, a P.O. of Dent co. 

Bishop's Stort’ford, a town of England, co. Hert- 
ford, 26 m. N. N. E. of London. It is a flourishing and well- 
built place. Malting is the principal trade, Pop. 6,140. 

Bish’opsville, in Maryland, a P. O. of Worcester co. 

Bish’opville, in Ohio, a post-village of Morgan co. 

Bish‘opville, in S. Carolina, a post-office of Sumter 
district. 

Bishop Wearmouth, in England. See SUNDERLAND. 

Bish’op-weed, n. (Bot.) See DISCOPLEURA. 

Bisk, n. (Cookery.) See Bisque. 

(Games.) In tennis, a stroke which is allowed to the 
weaker party to equalize the play. 

Bis“ marek-sSchenhausen, KARL OTTO, PRINCE 
von, Prime Minister of Prussia, and one of the ablest 
statesmen in Europe, B. at Brandenburg, lst April, 1813, 
studied at Göttingen, Berlin, and Greifswalde; entered 
the Prussian army, and was afterwards a lieutenant in 
the Landwehr. Ile became a member of the Diet of the 
prov. of Saxony in 1846, and of the United Diet, 1847, 
where he made himself remarkable by the boldness of 
his speeches. On one occasion he argued that all great 
cities should be swept from the face of the earth, because 
they were the centres of democracy und constitutional- 
ism. Nor did the events of 1848 modify his opinions; 
but, on the contrary, he even censured and denounced 
the king for affiliating with the national party and fol- 
lowing the tri-colored flag. The German parliament, 
assembled at Frankfort, unfurled the black, red, and 
gold ensign, and sent a deputation to Berlin with the 
offer of the imperial dignity to Frederick William IV. 
B. opposed this movement, because it recognized the 
sovereignty of the people. He declared that democratic, 
representative ideas, and the principles upon which the 
Prussian monarchy rests, were mutually exclusive, and 
could never be made to amalgamate; the former deriv- 
ing their authority from the will of the people, — which is 
only a euphemism for the club-laws of the barricades, — 
while the latter are of divine installation. They can 
never be reconciled by parliamentary debates; sooner 
or later, indeed, the God of battles must decide between 
them by a throw of the iron dice. He then added that 
the crown offered by the Frankfort Assembly may be 
very brilliart, but the gold of which it is to be formed 
must be first obtained by putting the Prussian crown 
into the melting-pot, and I have no confidence that, 
when mingled with the alloy of constitutionalism, the 
recasting will succeed.” In 1451, B. entered the diplo- 
matic service, and was intrusted with the legation at 
Frankfort. Regarding Austria as the antagonist of 
Prussia, he was sent, in 1852, to Vienna, where he proved 
a constant adversary to Count Rechberg. In 1858, a 
vamphlet, entitled La Prusse et La Question Italienne, 
appeared, the authorship of which was generally attri- 
bated to B. In this publication reference was made to 
the antagonism existing between Austria and Prussia, 
and a triple alliance between France, Russia, and Prus- 
sia was advocated. In March, 1859, B. was sent as am- 
bussador to St. Petersburg, which post he held until 
1862, and having conciliated the Czar, was decorated 
with the order of St. Alexander Newski. In May, 1862, 
he was appointed ambassador to Paris, where he received 
the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor from Napoleon 
III., and on 22d Sept., in the same year, he was made Min- 
ister of the King’s House and of Foreign Affairs, The 
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openly expressed views hostile to the government. In 
Jan., 1863, B. protested against an address which the 
Deputies presented to the king, in which he was accused 
of having violated the constitution. Shortly afterward 
the affairs of Poland caused fresh difficulties. The Cham- 
ber of Deputies, by a majority of five to one, censured 
the ministry for having concluded (Feb, 5) a secret treaty 
with Russia. After the close of the aggressive war waged 
by Prussia and Austria against Denmark, (1864,) and in 
which Austria bad reluctantly taken part, B. thought 
that the time bad arrived for carrying out his loug- 
cherished project of making Prussia the real head of 
Germany. His preparations for another aggressive war 
were completed, and, aided by an alliance with Italy, in 
a campaign of a few weeks’ duration, Austria and her 
Hanoverian and Saxon allies were defeated ; (see SaDo- 
WA.) It is probable that dread of a still more formidable 
alliance induced B. to stop short in his career of victory, 
as the Emperor Napoleon, in his speech to the French 
Chambers, declared that he had arrested the conqueror 
at the gates of Vienna. A preliminary treaty of peace 
with Austria was concluded at Nikolsburg, in August, 
1866, and as Austria consented to retire from the Ger- 
man Confederation, the terms of a general pacification 
were arranged. B. was created a count, Sept. 16, 1865.— 
In physique, B. is tall and athletic, with an honest and 
expressive countenance, and a high, broad, and full fore- 
head, in which benevolence and combativeness are 
unmistakably blended. He has the ruddy complexion 
and blonde hair typical of the Teutonic race, is bald pn 
the cranium, and wears a heavy moustache of the mili- 
tary pattern, His manners are easy, frank, and unaf- 
fected, and he is an inveterate smoker. Aristocratic to 
the core, in all his thoughts, tastes, and sympathies, B. 
is yet nonchalant, brusque, and even jovial in his mode 
of life. He has large estates in Mecklenburg, and is 
noted for his kindness to his tenantry. In 1870, B. ac- 
cepted the challenge rashly offered by Napoleon III, and 
enguged the whole of Germany in a successful war 
aguinst France, after the termination of which, 1871, he 
was created a prince by his sovereign, whom the issuo 
of the war had made Emperor of Germany. (See p. 430.) 
Bismillah, ri. [Ar., “In the name of God.”)} 
An adjuration to the Almighty in common use among 
Mohammedans. It is written at the beginning of all 
their books, &c. 
™ They look d upon the Muscovite flotilla, 
And only shouted, ‘Allah!’ and **Bismillah “ — Byron. 
Bis“ muth, n. [Fr. bismuth ; N. Lat. bismuthum ; O. Ger. 
wissmuth — weiss, white, and muth, mettle.] (Gem.) 
A metal (symbol Bi) readily distinguished by its pe- 
culiar reddish lustre and its highly crystalline struc- 
ture, which is very perceptible upon a freshly broken 
surface; large cubical crystals of B. are easily obtained 
by melting a few ounces in a crucible, allowing it to 
cool till a crust has formed upon the surface, and 
pouring out the portion which has not yet solidified, 
when the crystals are found lining the interior of the 
crucible; atomic weight 213; sp. grav. 98. It is hard, 
brittle, and but slightly malleable. It fuses at 507° 
and is obtained in fine cubical crystals by slow cooling. 
The peculiar property it possesses of expanding as it 
cools, renders its alloys of great use to the type-founder 
and die-sinker. It also increases the fusibility of other 
metals with which it is united. The remarkable alloy 
known as fusible metal contains one equivalent of B., one 
of lead, and two of tin; fuses below 212°, and, by a cer- 
tain admixture of cadmium, can be melted at a still 
lower temperature. It is also occasionally employed in 
cupellation, and some of its compounds are used as pig- 
ments, the hydrated oxychloride being used as a cos- 
metic under the name of pearl-white. B. occurs in na- 
ture principally in the metallic form in the clay-slate 
and gneiss formations, its principal source being Schnee- 
berg, in Saxony. B. is extracted from the ore by heat- 
ing it in inclined cast-iron tubes with cupa attached. 
The tubes are brought to a white heat, and the B. flows 


Fig. 262. — PRINCE BISMAPCE. 


budget having been rejected by the Deputies, but adopted 
by the Upper Chamber, B., in the name of the king, dis- 
solved the former after a series of angry altercations. 
The newspapers which protested against this despotic 
act were proceeded against with great severiży, as were 
numerous public officials, magistrates, and others, who 


into the cups, which are at the lowest part of the in- 
cline. B. forms two oxides, — the teroxide, Bio, and 
an acid oxide, BiOs, or bismuthic acid. Teroxide of B. 
may be obtained by heating the nitrate to low redness ; 
it is a yellow insoluble powder. The hydrated tervride, 
which is white, may be obtained from a salt of B. by 
precipitation with ammonia. — Bismuthic acid, or per- 
oxide of bismuth, is formed when hydrated teroxide of 
bismuth ia digested with a concentrated solution of 
potash, throngh which chlorine is passed. A red solu- 
tion of bismuthate of potash is formed, and a red pre- 
cipitate falls to the bottom, which, on being well washed 
and digested in cold nitric acid, leaves behind a red 
powder, which is the hydrated acid. — Nitrate of B. is 
prepared by dissolving the metal in dilute nitric acid 
with the «id of heat, which gives rise to four-sided 
prisins, which are decomposed by water into an acid 
nitrate, which remains in solution; and a basic nitrate, 
the trisnitrate of B., falls as a precipitate. It is used as 
a pigment, and also as a cosmetic, This salt was for- 
merly called magistery of B. The other compounds of 
B. are too unimportant to be described. . occurs in 
nature associated with cobalt, silver, tin, and arsenic; 
also us an oxide, in B.-ochre; as a sulphide, in Bismu- 
thine or B. glance; as an arsenide, or carbonate, and 
a silicate, in B.-blende, and Bismutite. 

(Med.) Metallic B. has no effect on the system, and 
the subnitrate of B. itself, from its almost insoluble na- 
ture, exercises but u limited action on the body. Since 
1868, a soluble citrate of B. and ammonia has been ob- 
tained, of which much good is said, but we abstain from 
giving any opinion upon its therapeutic action or cura- 
tive merits. Its form. is BiO3,NI4O,CygH,0)) + SUO 

= BiCygN HI 00 = 473.— As an external application, 
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the white oxide was at one time very largely used, 
either as a dusting-powder, or combined with white 
ointment to dry up ill-conditioned sores, and as an ap- 
plication to cutaneous diseases. In a large dose it acts 
as an irritant poison; and as it not untrequently con- 
tains arsenic, its use is by no means free from danger. 
It enters Jurgely into the preparation known as /rorl 
Powder, used so extensively by ladies both on and off 
the stage; and very serious consequences often arise 
from its constant employment as a cosmetic, as is shown 
by paralysis of the mouth or eyelids, and other serious 
effects resulting from its use. 

Bis’muthal, a. Consisting or containing bismuth. 

Bis muthie Acid. (Crm) See Bismutn, 

Bis'muthine, und Bis’mutite, n. (Min.) See Bis- 
MUTH. 

Bissen, n. [ Lat., said to be derived from Bistonia in 
Thrace.) (Zoöl.) See BUFFALO. 

Bispi’nose, Bispi'nous, a. [Lat. bis, and spina, 
a spine.) (Zodl.) Applied to an animal which has 
two spines. 

Bisque, (bisk,) n. [Fr.] (Stat.) A kind of unglazed 
white porcelain used for statuettes. 

(Cookery.) A soup made of several descriptions of 
meat boiled together. 

Bissac, n. [Fr.] ( Mil.) A double sac or wallet.— Crabb. 

Bissagos, (bers-sa’gocs,) a group of small volcanic 
islands on the W. coast of Africa, opposite the embou- 
chure of the Rio Grande, between 105 and 12 N. La 
and 15% and 16½% W. Lon. The largest is about 1 
m. long, and some of them are uninhabited. 

Bis’sell's, in Okio, a post-office of Geauga co. 

Bissextile, (bis-seks’til,) n. [Fr, from Lat. bissextilus 
— bis, and seztus, sixth, from ser, six.) ( Calendar.) 
The name given to the year which contains 366 days. 
The calendar used both in European and American 
countries is that of the Romans, us reformed by Julius 

In the calendar of Cæsar the length of the year 
was fixed at 36514 days; and in order that the year shall 
always begin with the beginning of the day, it was di- 
rected that every 4 years should contain 360 days, the 
other years having each 3t5. The additional day, which 
thus occurred every 4 years, was given to February, the 
shortest month, and was inserted in the calendar be- 
tween the 24th and 25th days. In the peculiar Roman 
method of reckoning the days of the months backward 
from the Ist of the preceding month, it would have 
been very inconvenient to interrupt the order of nu- 
meration ; accordingly, the 24th, which was called Sezto 
Calendas Martti, was reckoned twice, and the supernu- 
merary duy called bis Serto Calendas. Hence the term 
bissextile. In English, leap-year bas the sume significa- 
tion. In the Julian calendar, every year was B.; but 
this supposes the year to be 36514 days, which errs in 
excess by 11 minutes 10°35 seconds. Accordingly, in 
the course of a few centuries, the error would amount to 
days, and cause the commencement of the year to change 
its place with respect to the seasons. So, when the 
calendar was reformed by Pope Gregory XIII., the 
equinox hed fallen from the 25th to the 11th ot March. 
The Gregorian rule of intercalation is as follows: every 
year of which the number is divisible by 4 is a leap- 
year, excepting the centesimal year, which are only 
leap-years when divisible by 4 after suppressing the 
two zeros. Thus 16% was a leap-year; but 1700, 1800, 
and 1900 are common years. This regularity, though 
it wonld for a long time preserve the commencement 
of the year at the same time, is not yet quite correct. 
It supposes the length of the year to be 365 days, 5 h. 
48 min. 12 seconds, which is too great by 22°38 seconds; 
an error which amounts to a day in 3, 866 years. — See 
CALENDAR. 

—a. Relating, or belonging. to a leap-year. 

Bistip’uled, a. [Lat. bis, and stipuled, q. v.] Having 
two stipules. 

Bistort, n. [Lat. bis, and torqueo, tortus, to twist.] ( Bot.) 
See POLYGONUM. 

Bistoury, (Lis'tu-ri,)n. Fr. bistouri, from Pistoria, now 
Pistoja, a city in Tuscany where it was first manufac- 
tured.) (Surg.) A small curved knite for making inci- 
sions. 

Bis’tre, (bis'ter,) n. [Fr. bistre, from bis, fem. bise, 
brown.] (Painting.) A brown pigment extracted by 
watery solution from the soot of wood-fires, when it re- 
tains a strong pyroligneous scent. It is of a wax-like 
texture, and ol a citrine-brown color, perfectly durable. 
It was much used as a water-color, particularly by 
the Old Masters, in tinting drawings and shading 
sketches, previously to Indian Ink coming into use for 
such purposes, In oil it dries with the greatest difficulty. 

Bisturres, n. pi. (Hut.) Small towers placed at inter- 
vals in the walls of a fortress, forming a barbie 

Bisul’cate, Bisul’cous, a. [Lat. bisulcus, two-fur 
rowed | (o-. A term applied to cloven-footed mam- 
malin, 1. e., resting upon two hoofed digits. 

Bisulcous, (i- Hus.) a. | Lat. bisulcus—bis, and sul- 
cus, a furrow, trench.) Cloven-footed, as swine or oxen, 

Bisul phate, n. | Lat. bis, and sulphate, q. v.] ( Chem.) 
A sulphate having two equivalents of sulphuric acid to 
one of the base, 

Bisztritz, (bees-treetz,) a fortified town of Austria, in 
Transylvania, on a river of the same name; Lat. 47° 5’ 
do” N.; Lon. 24° 3X 15” E. Pop. 7,481. 

Bit, n. A. S. bita, bate, bitol, allied to bitan, to bite.] 
That which curbs, bites, or holds fast. Specifically. the 
iron part of a bridle which is inserted in a horse's mouth, 
and which the animal bites or champs, and to which 
and its appurtenances the guiding reins are fastened. 

—A bite; a mouthful or morsel; a small piece; as, a bit of 
brend. 

"John was the darling; he had all the good bits-"—Arbuthnot, 
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—A general name for the metal part of several tools used 
for boring, and made so us to fit at the upper end in the 
handle oF a socket; they are used for boring large 
holes in bard wood, and in all cases where accuracy is 
required. The bit of a key is the part fitted to the 
shank in which the wards are cut; this is called a blank 
until the wards are so cut. The term is also applied to 
the hammer used by masons for rough picking, or dress- 
ing granite. 

(Com.) A small silver Spanish coin, more usually called 
real. Its value is about 10 cents. — The term is also 
commonly used in the Southern States, chiefly in Louisi- 
ana, to express the 8th part of a dollar. 

Bit, v.a. (imp. and pp. Bitten.) [A. S. bitol, a bridle.) To 
put a bridle upon a horse; to place the bit in its mouth. 

Bit, imp. and pp. of BITE, g. v. 

Bitzen, z. E biche; .. bicca, bicce, bice; Ger. betze, 
probably from Slav. bitzn, to run, to be in heat.] The 
female of the canine kind, as the dog, the wolf, the fox, 
Ac. (Sometimes called slut.) 

Aud at his feet a bitch wolf suck did yield 
To two young babes. — Spenser. 

A name of reproach for a woman. 

John had not run a madding so long, had it not been for an 

extravagant bitch of a wife.” — Arbuthnot. 

Bitche, a town and fortress of France, dep. Moselle, at 
the foot of the Vosges, 15 m. E. S. E. of Sarguemines. The 
fortress or citadel stands on an almost inaccessible rock 
rising from the middle of the town. The interior of the 
rock is vaulted and casemated ; the fort mounts 80 pieces 
of cannon, may be garrisoned by 1,000 men, is well sup- 
plied with water. It surrendered to the Germans in 
1871. Pop. 3,237. 

Bite, v. a. (imp. BIT; pp. BITTEN.) [A.S. bitan.) To break, 
squeeze, scrunch, bruise, crush, pierce, gripe, or seize 
with the teeth. 

“With angry teeth he bites him to the bone, 

And this dog smarts for what that dog has done.“ — Fielding. 

—To cause to smart; to hurt or injure in an actual ora 
figuratfve sense; as, this mustard bites my tongue. 

“I have endur'd the biting winter's blast, 
And the severer heats of parching summer." — Rowe, 

To wound by reproach or sarcasm ; to taunt. 

Each poet with a different talent writes; 

One praises, one instructs, another bites.” — Lord Roscommon. 

—To cheat; to trick; to defraud. (Colloquial and vulgar.) 

“The knight had wit, 
So kept the diamond, and the rogue was hit. — Pope. 

—To hold fast; to take firm hold of; as, the anchor bites. 

To corrode; as, in etching, to bite into metallic plates 
by the application of an acid.— To bite the thumb at a 
person. Anciently a mark of contempt and defiance; a 
tacit challenge to a quarrel; as, “ Do you bite your 
thumb at us? Shaks.— To bite the dust or the ground. 
To full to the ground in a dying state; to sink in the 
agonies of death. 

“ He falls; his arms upon the body found, 
And with his bloody teeth he bites the ground. — Dryden. 

—v. i. To seize, hold fast, or wound with the teeth. 

—To cause pain; to hurt; to wound; to inflict bodily in- 
jury upon. 

I've seen the day, with my biting faulchion 
I would have made them skip." — Shake. 

Bite, n. Act of biting or seizing with the teeth; as, the 
bile of a fish. 

Does he think he can... 
neversdying vorm?“ — South. 

—The wound made by the act of biting; as, the bite of a 
mosquito. — A morsel or mouthful; as much as can be 
taken at once by biting; as, neither bite nor sup. — The 
hold which the short end of à lever has upon the thing 
to be lifted. Wright. — A cheat, fraud, trick. (Vulgar.) 

“ For take it in its proper light, 
‘Tis just what coxcombs call a bite." — Swift. 

—A sharper, trickster, deceiver; one who cheats. 

(Printing.) That part of an impression which is im- 
perfectly printed. in consequence of the frisket not being 
sufliciontly cut away. — Craig. 

Biter, n. Anybody who, or anything which, bites. 

Great barkers are no biters. — Camden, 

—One who cheats, tricks, or defrauds; as, the hiter bitten. 

*' A biter is one . . . who thinks you a fool, because you do not 
think him a knave.” — Spectator. 

Biter’nate, a. ( Bot.) Applied to a ternate leaf when its 
leaflets become themselves ternate, as in Fumaria lutea. 

Bitet’to, a town of $S. Italy, prov. Terra di Buri, in a fer- 
tile plain on the Adriatic, 10 m. S.W. of Bari; pop. 6,473. 

Bithynia, (bi-thin’e-a,) an ancient division of Asin 
Minor, was separated from Europe by the Propontis 
(Sea of Marmora) and the Thracian Bosphorus (Strait of 
Constantinople), and was bounded N. by the Enxine, 
and S. by Galatia, Phrygia, and Mysia. It extended E. 
as far as Paphlagonia. It contained the famous Greek 
colonies of Chalcedon, Heraclea, &c.; and at later peri- 
ods, the flourishing towns of Nicomedia, Nicæa, and 
Prusa. The inhabitants of B. were supposed to be of 
Thracian origin. The country was subdued, 560 B. C., 
by Croesus of Lydia, and, five years later, fell under the 
Persian dominion. But about 440 or 430 B. C., it became 
an independent kingdom under a dynasty of native 
princes, who made Nicomedia their capital. The last 
prince, Nicomedes III., made the Romans his heirs, 74 
B. o., and B. became a province of the Empire. In 1298, 
Ottomans broke into the country, and in 1327, the Emir 
Orchan conquered Nicomedia, and established the Otto- 
Man power in B. 

Biting, n. The act of biting or wounding. — Holland. 

Bit, ing. a. Sharp: severe; caustic; as, a biting affliction. 

Bit“ ing-in. n. See Ercuina. 

Bitingly, cdv. In a jeering, caustic, or sarcastic manner. 


rm himself against the bites of the 
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Bit/less,a. Without bit or bridle. 

Bit’-mouth, n. The bit, or that part of a bridle which 
is put iu a horse’s mouth. — Batley. 

Biton“to, a town of S. Italy, prov. Terra di Bari, 10 m. 
W.S.W. of Bari. This is a fine town, and its environs 
produce an excellent wine called sagarillo, in which an 
extensive trade is carried on. Pop. 26,643. 

Bitt, or Bir, (Hit.) [Fr. bittes.] (Naut.) One of the strong 
but short pieces of timber projecting vertically from the 
deck of a vessel, in the fore-purt, close to either side, 
and strongly secured to the beams on which the deck- 
planks are laid. They are placed in pairs, and are 

rincipally used for fastening the cable when the ship 
b at anchor or moored alongside a quay. There are 
many kinds of bitts used for different purposes in ship- 
building, and distinguished by various names. 

—v.a. (Naut.) To put round the bits, as a cable; to bit. 

Bit’ten, part. from BITE, q. v. 

Bitter, d. [A. S. biter, from bitan, to bite; Ger. bitter, 
from beitzen ; L. Sax. biten.) Acrid, or sharp and biting 
to the tongue or taste; having a hot, pungent, acrid 
taste, like wormwood ; us, bitter as aloes. 

“ The food that now to him is as luscious as locusts, shall be to 
him shortly as bitter as coloquintida.'' — Shaka. 

—Piercing; painful; inclement; as, bitter cold weather. 

„The fowl the borders fly, 
And shun the bieter blast, and wheel about the sky. — Dryden. 

—Culamitous; poignant; susceptible of inflicting pain or 
distress; as, a bitter remembrance. 

“ Of all the griefs that harass the distrest, 
Sure the most bitter is n scornful qest. — Johnson. 

—Sharp; cruel; severe; harsh; stern; as, a bitter rebuke. 

„Go with me, 
And, in the breath of bitter words, let's smother 
My damned son. — Shaks. 

—Distressing; mournful; afflicting. 

“ Even to-day is my complaint bitter.“ — Job xxiii. 2. 

Bit’ter,n. Any substance that is bitter. — See Brrrers. 
“ Still from the fount of Joy's delicious springs 

Some bitter o'er the flowers its bubbling venom flings.""— Byron. 

Bit'ter, or Bit'ter-end, n. (Naut.) A turn ofa 
cable round the bitts, when a vessel lies at anchor. 
When a ship is stopped by the cable, she is said to be 
brought up by a bitter. — See BITTS. 

Bit'ter-apple, Bit‘ter-cucumber, Bitter- 
gourd, n. (Bol.) A plant of the genus Citrullus, 
called colocynthis, colocynth, coloquintida. The fruit is 
of the gourd kind, having a shell enclosing a bitter pulp, 
which is a very drastic purgative. It is brought from 
the Levant. — Baird. 

Bit'ter-eress, n. (Bot.) See CARDAMINE. 

Bit’ter-end, n. (Naut.) See Bitter. 

Bitterfeld, a flourishing town of N. Germany. in Sax- 
ony, 16 m. S. of Dessau. It was founded by a colony of 
Flemings, whose descendants hold their property in com- 
mon, and are governed by peculiar laws. Manf. Earthen- 
ware and cloth. Fp. 4,712. 

Bit’tering, n. A bitter ingredient used in beer. 

Bit’'terish, a. Somewhat bitter; as, a bitterish taste. 

Bit'terishness, n. State or quality of being slightly 
bitter. 

Bit’/terly, adv. Ina bitter manner; sharply; cruelly; 
severely. 

“ Bitt hast thou paid, and still art paying, 
That rigid score." Milton. 

Bit'tern. n. [Du. butoor; Lut. botaurus, bos-taurus.] 
(Zool.) The popular name of the birds composing the 
gen. Botaurus, fam, Ardeidæ. The common B. (Botaurus 
stellaris) of Europe and Africa, to which closely resembles 
the Stake-driver (B. lentiginosus) of North America, is 


smaller than the heron, and has long legs and neck, 
stalks among reeds and sedges, feeding on fish, and emit- 
ting a singular noise, wild and dreary, called its boom- 
ing. It seldom appears by day, but stalks from its sedgy 
nest at the stillness of night, to feed on the fish of the 
meres, It was formerly held in great esteem for its 
meat, but chiefly for hawking, as it yielded better and 
more exciting sport than the heron, its long, lance-like 
bill transfixing its antagonist with remarkable ense, 
though the great point at which it aims is the eye. The 
stake-driver is 26 to 27 inches long, the wing 11 inches; 
the color is brownish-yellow, finely varied with dark 
brown and brownish-red: and there is a broad, black 
stripe on each side of the neck, It seldom flies till you 


are close upon it, and then it moves off very sluggishly. 
(Chem.) A name used in salt-works for what is known 
as the mother-water,—the supernatant liquor, after the 
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first precipitate has beenthrown down, Salt-water hay. 
ing been boiled, and the salt in it precipitated, the res- 
idue is the article known as B. From this liquor, which 
is a solution of an impure sulphate of magnesia, epsom 
salts and bromine are procured. 

Bit'terness, n. Quality of being bitter.— A bitter 
taste; as, an unpleasant sourness and bitlerness.— Malice; 
hatred; implacability; sharpness of temper; sorrow; 
vexation: affliction. 

Bitter Root River, in Montana Territory, rising in 
the Rocky Mountains, and after a N. course, entering 
Clark’s River. 

Bit'ters, n. pl. The common name for an infusion 
of bitter herbs, which is consumed in large quantities 
as a stomachic, generally mixed with ardent spirits. 
The plant usually selected for the preparation of B. 
is the garden Angelica, (see ARCHANGELICA,) the roots 
and seeds being used; gentian, quassia, aloes, wild 
cherry; &c,, are more commonly used in the United., 

tutes. 

Bit'ter-salt, n. The Epsom SALT, g. v. 

Bit'ter-spar, n. (Min.) The crystallized variety of 
dolomite or magnesian limestone; so called because it 
resembles calcareous spur, and contains magnesia, the 
salts of which are bitter. — Dana. 

Bitter-sweet, n. (Bot.) See SOLANUM. 

Bit'ter-vetch, n. (Bot.) See OROBUS. 

Bit'ter-wort, n. (Bot.) Bee GENTIANA, 

Bit'ter-weed, n. (Bot) A name of Ambrosia arte 
misiæ-folia. See AMBROSIA. 

Bit'ter-wood, n. (Bot.) See XYLOPIA. 

Bittor, Bittour, n. (Zodl.) Same us Bittern, g. v. 

Bitts, u. (ANaut.) See BITT. 

Bitumed’, a. Smeared or impregnated with bitumen. 

Bitumen, BITUME, n. [Fr. bitume; Lat. bitumen.] A 
mineral pitch, supposed to be formed in the earth by the 
decomposition of animal and vegetable substances. It 
has a strong pungent smell, and is found in all parte of 
the world, und is of different consistencies. In its most 
fluid state it constitutes naphtha ; when of the consistence 
of oil or treacle, it constitutes petroleum, or Barbadoes 
tar; when still harder, like cobbler's wax, or even tongher, 
it is culled elastic bitumen; and when still further indu- 
rated, malt/a or mineral caoutchouc ; aud in its lust stage 
of desiccation, it is known as asphaltum, The ancients 
employed heated bitumen in the construction of their 
buildings. In the bible it is called slime. . 

Bitu'minate, v.a. To impregnate with bitumen. 

Bituminiferous, a. Producing bitumen. 

Bituminiza’‘tion, n. The process of forming bitumen. 

Bitu’minize, v.a. To form into, or impregnate with, 
bitumen. 

Bitu'minous, a. [Fr. bitumineuz ; Lat. bituminosus.] 
Having the qualities of, or containing, bitumen. 

Bitu’minous Coal, n. (Min.) A term commonly 
applied to couls which burn with a smoky flame, and 
occupy a place between Lignite on the one haud, and 
Anthracite on the other. 

Bitu’minous Shale, n. (in.) In many conl-flelds 
in various parts of the world there are numerous bands 
of tough clayey matter of a gray, brown, or black color, 
sometimes passing into coal, and resembling bad coal in 
appearance. They have more or less of u slaty fracture, 
are often repeated, like other beds of clay. in a vast thick- 
ness of strata, and occupy a definite position with regard 
to coal. They are found generally, but not always, near 
true coal of all ages. The 97K ta schists of the lias, 
and the paper-coal, so called, of the tertiary period, near 
Bonn, are varieties. Although some of these shales 
yield much gas on exposure to destructive distillation, 
they are even more valuable as affording oils and paraf- 
fine, when distilled at a dull red heat. The percentage 
of oil obtained from bituminous shales varies exceedingly, 
but less than 5 per cent. can hardly be remunerative. 
Some of these, which afford as much as 30 per cent., are 
extremely valuable, such as the so-called Boghead coal 
or Torbane mineral of Scotland. Shales approach coal 
in their appearance, and are used fur burning. — See Gas, 
PARAFFINE, &c. 

Bitu'minous Wood, n. See LIGNITE. 

Biuret, (bi’u-ret,) n. [Lat. bis, and urea, a chemical 
principle of urine.] (Chem.) A compound prepared by 
exposing urea to a temperature of 300°. It has the 
exact composition of bicyanate of ammonia, and bears 
the same relation to that substance that urea does to 
cyanate of ammonia. 

Bivalve, (bi’ralv,) n. ¶ Lat. bis, and valva, valve. ] (Zodl.) 
A name given in conchology to a class of shells com- 
posed of two 
pieces or 
parts, which, 
by means of a 
proper con- 
nection by 
hinges, open 
and shut, and 
perform all 
other func- 
tions neces- 
sary to the 
economy or 
modes of life 
of the ani- 
mals enclosed 
in them. The 
mollusca in- 
habitingthem 
are chiefly 
distinguishe d 
from the other classes by the absence of a visible head or 
neck, and the consequent deprivation of the organs ef 


Pig. 364.—BIVALVE-SHELL, (Cytherea dione.) 


(West Indies.) 
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eight and hearing: they possess a mouth, but it is a mere 
opening in the body, without jaws or teeth. The branchiæ 
are large, placed on each side, between the body and the 
mantle. The lobes of the mantle are fringed round the 
edge with numerous filaments, which are very sensitive, 
and in constant activity. None of the genera are ter- 
restrial, their construction not affording them sufficient 
powers of locomotion for finding their food on land, and 
eonfining them to the water, whether salt or fresh, or 
to the sands on the coasts. As illustrations. we may 
mention the oyster, the mussel, and the beautiful Cythe- 
rea dione, (Fig. 364.) — The B. are distributed into the or- 
ders Lamellibranchiata, Tunicata, and Bruchiopoda, q. v. 

(Bot.) A pericarp in which the seed-case opens or 
splits into two parts or valves. — Dana. 

Bi'valve, Bi'valved, Bival’vous, Bival’vu- 
Iar, a. Having two shells or valves which open and 
shut, as the oyster; or open at maturity, as the seed- 
vessels of certain plants. — Webster. 

Bivault’ed, a. [lat. bis, twice, and vaulted.] Having 
two vaults or arches. 

Biven'tral, a. [Lat. bis, and venter, a belly.) Having 
two bellies. 

Biv‘ingsville, in & Carolina, a post-office of Spar- 
tansburg district. 

Bi‘vious, a. (Lat. birius -bis, and via, a way.) Hav- 
ing or leading two ways; as, a bivious theorem. 

Bivouac, (H , n. [Fr. bivouac or bivac; from 
Ger. bewachen — bei, near, and wache, a guard.) (il. ) 
A term employed to denote the system by which soldiers 
on a march, or in expectation of an engagement, remain 
all night in the open air, in contradistinction to the sys- 
tems of encampment and cantonment. 

—v.n. To watch, or to be on guard, as a whole army; to 
encamp during the night, without tent or covering. 

Biweek’ly, a. Occurring once in every two weeks. 

Bixa, n. (B..) A genus of plants, order BIxaces, q. v. 
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different.] Odd; fantastical; whimsical; extravagant; 
capricioas; extraordinary.— A person is said to be 
bizarre when his character, tastes, or opinions are inces- 
santly changing and differing from those of other men, 
and who is characterized by attempting always to say 
and do what is singular. — B. is also applied to something 
that is extraordinary or singular. 

Bizarre’, n. ((om.) The term B. is applied by florists 
to u carnation with a white ground, marked with two 
or more colors. 

Bizerta, (b--zer’ta,) the most northern town of Africa, 
a fortified seaport, 38 m. N.W. ot Tunis; Lat. 37° 16’ 36” 
N.; Lon. 9° 49 15” E. Pop. 10,000, 

Blab, v. a. On“ BLABBED; pp. BLABBING, BLABBED.) [Ger. 
plappern; Du. babbelen, to prattle, to blab.) tell 
what ought to be kept secret. 

“The gaudy, blabbing, and remorseful day 
Is crept into the bosom of the sea,” — Shake. 


—v. n. To tattle: to tell tales. 


When my tongue blabs, then let mine eyes not see.” — Shaks. 
n. A telltale; a thoughtless babbler; a treacherous be- 
trayer of secrets. 
“ Who will 
Open himself to a blab, or blabber ?“ — Bacon. 
Blab’ber, n. A tattler; a telltale. 
Blab’ber-lipped, a. Having thick lips. — See BLOB- 
BER-LIPPED. 
Black, «a. A S. blac; Sw. black, bleak.) Of the color of 
night ; of the darkest color. 
Tue heaven was black with clouds and wind.” —1 Kings, 
—Cloudy of countenance ; sullen ; frowning. 
„She bath abated me of half my train; 
Look d black upon me." — Shaks. 
—Horrible ; wicked; atrocious. 
Either my country never must be freed, 
Or I consenting to so black a deed." — Dryden, 
—Dismal ; mournful. 
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but, in America, this name is also given to other birds 
having the same habits, as the Agelaius phaniceus (red- 
winged Blackbird), and the Aanthocephalus ù - 
lus (yellow-headed Blackbird.) — See Crow. 

Black Bird, in Delaware, a P. O. of New Castle co. 

Blackbird, in Nebraska, a N.E. county, bounded on 
the E. by the Missouri River. Surface, undulating. Soil, 
fertile and productive, Pop, 31. 

—A post-village of nbove co., on the Missouri, about 65 m. 
N. by W. of Omaha City. 

Black’board, n. A board used in schools for drawing 
lines, and various purposes of instruction. 

Black -boding, a. Betokening evil. — Young. 

Black’-bonnet, n. (Zdl.) A nume of the bird Reed- 
Bunting. — See PLECTROPHANEs. g. v. 

Black’-book, n. The name given in various countries 
and in different times to books in which, for political 

urposes, were recorded the secrets of families. — A book 

ept at a university, containing a register of crimes and 
misdemeanors.— Any book treating of necromancy.— 
Black Book of the Exchequer. The Liber Niger Scaccarit, 
or Liber Niger Parvus, probably compiled in the reign 
of Henry III., and now preserved among the records of 
the English Exchequer. It gives a description of the 
Court of England as it stood in the reign of Henry II.; 
the rank, wages, powers, &c. of the different officers of the 
court, the revenues of the crown, &c. It was printed by 
Hearne, Oxford, 1728.— Black Book of the Admiralty. 
A book compiled in the reign of Edward III., containin 
the laws of Oleron at large; a view of the crimes ae 
offences cognizable in the Admiralty, &c. It has always 
been deemed of the highest authority in matters con- 
cerning Admiralty matters, 

Black Brook, in New York, a post-township of Clin- 
ton co., 20 m. S.W. of Plattsburg, and drained by the 
Saranac River; pop. 3,561, 

Black’-browed, a. Having black eyebrows; gloomy. 


Bixa cee, Flacourtiacere, (biz-ai’se-e,) an order Black burn, a borough of England, co. Lancaster, on 


A dire induction am I witness to; 


of plants, ulliance Violales.— Diac. Scattered apetalous 
or polypetalous flowers, hypogynous petals and stamens, 
and dotless or round-dotted leaves. They are shrubs 
or small trees, with alternate leaves, usually entire 
and leathery, and very often dotted. The flowers are 
polypetalous or upetalous, the stamens being hypogy- 
nous, and equal in number to the petals, or some mul- 
tiple of them. The fruit is one-celled, dehiscent or inde- 
hiscent, having a thin pulp in its centre. The seeds are 
numerous, usually enveloped in a covering formed by 
the withered pulp. The plants of this order are almost 
all confined to the hottest parts of the East and West In- 
dies and Africa. There are 34 genera and about 90 spe- 
cies. Many are feebly bitter and astringent, and have 
been used as stomachics. The bark of Aphloia is said 
to be emetic. The fruits of Oncoba and of some species 
of Flacourtia are edible and wholesome. The most im- 


Fig. 365.— BIXA ORELLANA. 

1. Flower seen from beneath. 

2. Ovary with style and stigma. 

3. A seed cut vertically, showing the embryo. 

4. A ripe fruit. 
portant plant of the order is Biza orellana (Fig. 365), a 
small tree, native of W. Indies, which produces the dye 
called ANNOTTO, q.v. The reddish pulp covering the 
seeds is the source of this coloring-matter. 
Bix’in, Bix, n. (Chem.) The coloring principle of 


ANNOTTO, Q. v. 
Bizarre, ezar) a. [Fr., from Lat. bis, twice, and varius 


And will to France. hoping the consequence 
Will prove as bitter. black, and tragical. — Shaks, 
Obscure; mysterious; as, the black art. 
Black and blue. The color of a bruise; a stripe. 
Black, n. The total absorption of all the rays of light 
constitutes black. Among the medieval illuminators, 
black signified evil, error, and woe; and the figures in 
their paintings are represented in black drapery when 
any of these subjects are portrayed. Thus, in the pic- 
ture of the Temptation, Christ is represented in black 
robes. In heraldry, black, or sable, is symbolical of 
wisdom or prudence. From very ancient times, black 
has been worn as the emblem of mourning. Insome of 
the Oriental countries, black is looked upon as a badge 
of servitude or low birth. The principa black pig- 
ments used in the arts are generally composed of car- 
bon. They are vegetable blue-black, ivory-black, cork- 
black, and lamp-black. — See COLORS ; LIGHT. 
Blackamoor, (blak'a-mör,) n. A man of dark com- 
plexion; a negro. 
Black’-art, u. The magical art. — See Maaic. 
Black’-ash, n. (Chem.) Impure soda, contaminated 
with sulphide of calcium, charcoal, and other impurities, 
formed in the manufacture of soda from sea-salt. By 
lixiviation, filtration, and evaporation, the ordinary sodu 
of commerce is produced. — See Sopa. 
Black Ash, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Crawford co. 
Black Ball, n. A composition for blacking shoes, &c. 
A ball used for negative vote, in balloting. 
Black’-ball, v.a. To cast a negative vote in balloting. 
Black Bayou’,in Louisiana, a stream of Terrebonne 


par., connecting through Atchafalaya Bayou with the 
Gulf of Mexico. 
Black’berry, n. [A. S. blacberian.] (Bol.) See Rusvus. 
Blackberry, in Illinois. a township of Kane co.; pop. 


173. 

Black/berrying n. The act of picking blackberries. 

Blackberry R „ in Michiyan, a post-office of 
Oceana co. 

n Station, in Illinois, a post-office of 

ane co. 

Black -billed, a. That has a black bill. 

Blackbird, n. (Zu.) The Tordus merula, family 
Icteride ; a well-known song-bird, about 10 inches long. 
whose deep-toned warblings are not to be mistaken for 
those of any other inhabitant of the groves. The plu- 
mage of the male bird is altogether black, but that of the 
female is rather of a brown or dark russet color; the 
bill, inside of the month, and edges of the eyelids, are 
yellow, as are also the soles of the feet. The B. isa 
solitary bird, frequenting woods and thickets. They 
feed on berries, 
fruit, insects, and 
worms; but never 
fly in flocks like 
thrushes. They 
pair early, and are 
among the first 
who render the 
groves vocal; the 
note a the B., in: 
deed, during the „ 
spring and sum- Fig. 366. BLACKBIRD, (Tordus merula.) 
mer, when heard at a distance, is rich and enlivening; but 
when the bird is confined in the cage, its song is too loud 
and deafening. They build in bushes or low trees, and lay 
4 or 5 eggs, of a bluish-green color, marked irregularl 
with dusky spots. The young birds are easily tamed, 
and may be taught to whistle a variety of tunes. They 
are restless and timorous, easily alarmed, and difficult 
of access, 


he bird above described is the blackbird of Linnaeus, 


a branch of the Ribble, 183 m. N.W. by W. of London, 
31 N.E. of Liverpool, and 22 N. N. W. of Manchester. 4. 
is one of the great manufacturing centres of England 
which have had an extraordinary development in the 
course of half a century. It is a prosperous and active, 
but irregularly built town. Manf, Cotton goods, aver- 
aes Oe in annual value. Pop. (1851) lu+,vl2. 

Blackburn’s Fork, in Virginia. See Burr's Run. 

Black-bryony, n. (Bet.) See Tamus. 

Black’-cap, n. (Zoll.) The Sylvia atri la, a small 
song-bird, of the Sylvicolidæ or Warbler family, whose 
notes are so sweet and full that it has obtained the 
name of the mock-nightingale. The crown of the head 
in the male is black; back and wings, olive- ray; throat, 
breast, and belly, more or less silvery white; legs, blu- 
ish, and claws black. It is a native of Europe, where 
orchards and gardens are its favorite haunts. 

Black-cap Titmouse, n. (Zot/.) See Titmouse. 

Blach’-cattle, n. Cattle of the bovine genus, as bulls, 
oxen, and cows; so named when reared for slaughter, in 
distinction from dairy-cattle. 

Blackh’-chalk, n. (Geol.) A kind of black clay, con- 
taining a large quantity of carbon, found in England, 
France, Portugal, Spain, and Italy. The finer sorts are 
made into artists’ crayons, and used for drawing on paper, 

Black’-coal, n. (Genl) One of the three species into 
which coal was divided by Jameson. It comprises Slate 
coal, Cannel coal, Folcated coal, &c. 

Black’-coat, n. A name sometimes familiarly given to 
a clergyman, in the same way that red-coat is to an Eng- 
lish soldier. 

Black’-cock, n. (Z) See Grouse. 

Black Copper, u. (Min.) An earthy oxide of copper, 
resulting from the decomposition of other ores.— See 
MELACONTTE. 

Black Currant, n. (Bot.) See Rings. 

Black Creek, in N. Carolina, a stream of Johnson 
co., flowing into the Neuse a little below Smithfield. 

A post-office of Wayne co. 

Black Creek, in New York, a small stream of Alle- 
gbany co., flowing N.E. into the Genesee River, about 5 
m. N. by W. of Angelica. „ 

A post · village of the above co., 275 m. W. by 8. of Albany. 
Black Creek. in Mississippi, rises in Marion co., and, 
after a S. E. course, empties into the Pascagoula River. 
Bisik Creek, in Ohio, a township of Mercer co.; pop. 

087. 

A post-office of Holmes co. 

Black Creek, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of 
Luzerne co. 

Black Creek, in S Curolina, a stream taking a S.E. 
course through Darlington dist., and joining the Great 
Pedee River in Marlborough district. 

Black Creek, in Wisconsin, a township of Outagamie 
co., 12 m. N. of Appleton, 

Black Death, n. (Hist.) A pestilence which desolated 
the world in the 14th century, so called from the black 
spots which at one of its stages appeared upon the bodies 
of the sufferers. It is said to have broken out in China. 
After having traversed Asia, it appeared in Europe in 
1347, where it prevailed with more or less severity until 
1350. The loss of human life was great, no less than 
25,000,000 persons having perished in Europe alone. The 
terrors it excited gave rise to several sects, who wan- 
dered about, lashing themselves, singing penitential 

Ims, and declaring that the day of judgment was ut 

and. (See FLAGELLANTS.) In some places the calamity 

was attributed to the Jews, who were, in consequence, 
persecuted with at severity. 

Black Draught, n. (Med.) The common aperient 
mixture kept in the shops, and called by this name, is a 
mere infusion of senna with ginger, in which Epsom 
salts are dissolved. Each practitioner has a formula of 
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his own for making this preparation. The B. D., either 
alone, but, better still, as an adjunct to a blue or com- 
pound culocynth pill, proves a safe, efficacious, and reli- 
able purgative for au adult male; and one ounce, or two 
table-spvonfuls, an effective dose for a female, when it is 
advisable to give females Epsom salts; while to children 
it is always a doubtful, if not improper, medicine. 

Black Drop, n. (d.) A preparation of opium, once 
in great favor; also known under the name of Lancaster, 
or Quaker’s Black Dreps. It is supposed to be a con- 
centrated tincture of opium or landanum. 

Black Dye, x. (Chem.) In dyeing blacks or browns, 
the stuffs ure steeped first ina bath containing some 
form of tannin, such as infusion of gulls, sumach, or 
catechu, and afterwards in a solution of a salt of iron; 
different shades being produced by the addition of in- 
digo, of sulphate of copper, &c. 

Black Earth, n. Mould; earth of a black color.— 
Woodward. 

Black Earth, in Wisconsin, a post-village and town- 
ship of Dane co., 19m. W. by N. of Madison. 

Black Earth River, in Wisconsin, rising in Dane 
co, and failing into the Wisconsin in Lowa co. 

Blacken, (b/ak‘n,) v. a. [A. S. blacan.}] To make black; 
to darken. 

“While the long fun rals blacken all the way. '—Pope. 

—To soil, to sully; to defame. 

»The morals blacken'd, when the writings ‘scape, 
The libell'd person and the pictur'd shape.“ — Pope. 

—v. n. To grow black or dark. 

“ Air blacken‘d, roll d the thunder, groaned the ground.” Dryden. 

Black’ener, n. One who blackens. 

Biack’ey, „. One of dark complexion; a negro.— Abbot. 

Black ’'-faeed, a. Having a black face. — Shaks. 

Black’feet Indians, . pl. A powerful and warlike 
tribe located between the Missouri River uud the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Black’fish, n. (Zoil.) See LABRUS. 

Black ‘fish, in Arkansas, a small river of Critteaden 
co, flowing into St. Francis River. 

Black’-flux, n. (Chem.) A mixture of carbonate of 
potash and charcoal, much used in the laboratory asa 
reducing or deodorizing agent. It is prepared by beat- 
ing tartrate of potash (cream of tartar) in a covered 
vessel, until a charred mass remains. 

Black foot City, in Montana Territory, a post-office 
of Deer Lodge ca, 

Black ford, in Indiana, an E.N.E. county. Area, 180 
sq.m. It is watered by the Sulamonie River. Surface, 
diversified; soi/, fertile. Cap. Hartford. 

Black ford. in Kentucky, a post-office of Hancock co. 

Black Forest, (Ger. Schwarzwald,) a range of moun- 
tains in Germany; Lat. bet. 47° 30’ and 49° 30’ N.; Lon. 70 
40’ and 9° E. They are covered from base to crown 
with vast dense woods, rising in the grand-duchy of 
Baden, like a woody rampart between the valleys formed 
by the Neckar and the Rhine. They attain in several 
parts an elevation of 4,000 fect above the sea; and the 
Feldberg, 4,675 feet, is the highest mountain in W, Ger- 
many. No part of Germany is more associated with 
goblin storles, or supernatural horrors, than the Black 
Forest and its neighborhood. 

Black Fork, in 0%, Richland co., flowing into the 
Mohican River. 

Black Fork, in W. Virginia, a P.O. of Tucker co., p. 610. 

Black Friars, n. pl. See Dominican FRIARS. 

Black'gang Chine, in the Isle of Wight, one of 
the most highly picturesque parts of the Underelif,, q. v., 
but chiefly interesting for its geological formation. The 
cascade (fig 367) falls in a perpendicular column from 
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Fig. 367.— BLACKGANG CHINE, FROM THE SEA-SHORE. 


a ledge 70 feet high, down the midst of a deep chasm 
formed in dark ferruginous clays and sands, and sur- 
mounted by broken cliffs 400 feet high, and towering 
above all is the majestic escarpment of St. Catherine's 


Hill, rising to an altitude of 800 to 900 feet. The bands 
of greenish-gray sind, and sandstone, which alternate 
with ferruginous clays in this division of the greenrand 
system, appear very promiscuons, owing to the wearing 
away of the soft and friable intermediate beds. 
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Black’guard, n. [Black and guard.] A name origi- 
nally given to the scullions and coal-carriers in great 
houses and palaces. In the journeys of the families to 
which they belonged, they usually rode in the carts with 
the pots and kettles; and people in derision gave them 
the name of B. The term is now usually applied tou 
course, mean, vile, scurrilous fellow. 

—da. Scurrilous; low; vile.— Prior. 

—v. d. To revile in scurrilous language. —(Low.) 

Black’-gum, n. (Bot) See Nyssa. 

Black’-haired, a. Having black hair. 

Black Hall, in Georgia, a dist. of De Kalb co. 

Black Hammer, in Minnesota, a township of Hous- 
ton co. 


Black Hawk, in Jowa, a co. in the N.E. central part 
of the State. Area, 576 sq. m. Cedar River divides it 
into nearly equal parts. Surface. Mostly prairie. Cap. 
Waterloo. 

A township of the above co. 

Black Hawk, in Mississippi, a post - village of Carroll 
co., 80 m. N. of Jackson. 

Black Hawk, in Missouri, a village of Clark co., on 
the Des Moines River. 

Black Hawk, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Bea- 
ver co, 

Black Hawk, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Sauk co. 

Black Hawk Creek, in wa, flows into the Red 
Cedar River in Black Hawk co. 

Black Hawk Mills, in Indiana, a post-office of 


Posey co. 

Black Hawk, in Cvlorado, one of the rincipal 
mining towns of the State; the terminus of the Col- 
orado Cent. R. R. Very extensive smelting works 
are located here. . 1878, est. 2,000. 

Black Hawk Point, in Louisuna, a post-office of 
Concordia par. 

Black Head, a cape of Ireland, co. Antrim; Lat. 54° 
4u’ N., Lon. 5° 4X W. 

—Another in co. Clare. on the 8. side of Galway Bay; Lat. 
53° 9’ N., Lon. 9° 16’ W. 

Black’-hearted, a. Having a black or malignant 
heart; full of rancor. 

Black’heath, in England, an elevated, moory tract 
of country, 5 m. S. E. of London. It lies in the co, of 
Kent, and is studded with the mansions and country- 
boxes of wealthy Londoners. Here, in 1497, the Cor- 
nish rebels, under Lord Audley, were defeated with 
great slanghter by Henry VII. 

Black Hills, in Dakota and Wyoming Territories, a 
range of mountains rising near the Missouri River, in 
abt. 47° N. Lat., and 103° W. Lon., and extending to 
about 43° N. Lat., where it diverges to the W. and be- 
comes lost among the spurs of the Rocky Mountains. 
Harney’s Peak, its highest summit, is about 8,000 feet 
above sea-level. They are so called from the black, 
scrubby character of their timber, and are supposed 
to be rich in mineral wealth, especially in gold. P. 430. 

Black Hole, n. The name given in England to 
the place of confinement in which soldiers undergo 
short terms of imprisonment for minor offences 
1 military discipline, and hence applied to the 

d village lock-up or cage, the cells of a police-sta- 
tion, or any place in which persons are temporarily 
lodged in durance. 

Black’ing, n. A paste or liquid for blacking shoes. 
The manulacture of this familiar article is of compara- 
tively recent date. The Romans, however, appear to 
have had a composition similar to that known at the 
peen: day as dubbing. B. consists principally of bone- 

lack, sugar or treacle, sperm oil, oil of vitriol, and 
strong vinegar. 

Blackinton, in Mussachusetts, a post-office of Berk- 
shire co. 

Black Iron, n. ( Metall.) Malleable iron, in contradis- 
tinction to thut which is tinned, called white iron. 

Black’'ish, a. Somewhat black. 

Black’-Jack, n. ( Mining.) A name usually given by 
Cornish miners to blende or sulphide of zinc, In some 
localities the occurrence of this ore is looked upon as a 


favorable indication, and there is a common saying that 
Black Jack rides a good horse ; in other districts, on the 
contrary, Black Jack is said to cut out the ore. 
( Bot.) The barren oak, Quercus nigra. 

—A vulgar term for a drinking-cup of tin-ware japanned 
over, formerly much used in England. 

Black Jack, in Arkansas, a post-office of Scott co. 

Black Jack, in Kansas, a post-township of Douglas 
co., 17 m. S. S. E. of Lawrence 

Black Jack, in Oho, a post-office of Hocking co. 


nee Jack Grove, in Terus, a post-village of Hop- 

ins co. 

Black, Josrpn,a distinguished chemist of Scottish par- 
entage, though u. in France, 1728. He was the discov- 
erer of latent heat. D.at Edinburgh, 1799. 

Black Lake, in Louisiana, Natchitoches parish, emp- 
ties its waters through Saline Bayou. 

Black Lake, in Michigan, a post-office of Muske- 
gon co 

Black Lake Bayou, in Louisiana, Claiborne par., 
empties into Black Lake, in Natchitoches parish. 

Black’-lead, n. ( Min.) A name commonly applied to 
plumbago or graphite, in consequence of the mark it 
leaves when drawn across paper, like that produced by 
lead. It is, however, nearly pure carbon, and contains 
no lead.—See GRAPHITE, PLUMBAGO, CARRON, PENCILS, 

Black leg. n. A notorious gambler and cheat. 

A disease among calves and sheep. It is a sort of jelly 
which settles in the legs, and sometimes in the neck.— 
Webster 

Black’-letter, n. ( Printing.) A name given to the old 


English or modern Gothic letter. What are called 
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Roman letters were employed in the writings of western 
Europe from the 5th toubout the close of the 12th cen 
tury, when the Gothic characters came to be adopted. 
When printing was first introduced, the olject was to 
imitate writing; and the first printed books were dis- 
posed of as manuscripts, the imitation being so perfect 
that it required great discrimination to distinguish the 
printed from the written. Books, printed before the 
year 1500, are generally in the black-letter characters, 
when, in most European countries, they came to be 
superseded by the Roman. The old Gothic is still in 
general use in Germany, but now many books are 
printed there also in Roman characters. Books in the 
old black-letter are highly prized by antiquaries and bib- 
liomaniacs, as being the earliest. 

—a. Written or printed in black-letter, and styled 
Black-letirr books. 

Black ’leysville, in Ohio, a post-village of Wayne 
co., 8 m. S.W. of Wooster. 

Black Lick, in Ohio, a post-office of Franklin co. 

Black Lick, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of In- 
diana co., 12 m. S. by W. of Indiana, 

—A township of Cambria co.; pop. 646. 

Black Lick Creek, in Pennsylvania, joins the 
Conemaugh River, in Indiana co. 

Black Lick Station, in Pennsylvania, a post-office 
of Indiana co. 

Black’-list, n. (hm.) A name popularly given in Eng- 
land, and the U. States, to printed lists privately circu- 
lated among subscribers, giving lists of insolvents and 
bankrupts, protested bills, judgments for debt, and other 
matters affecting the credit of firms and individuals, and 
intended for the guidance of merchants, and others, in 
trade. 

Black Mountain, in Pennsylvania, stretches 
from the Juniata Kiver 8.W., and divides Mifflin co, 
from Juniata co. - 

Black ly. adv. Darkly.— Atrociously. 

Black’-mail, n. [ Black, denoting the illegality of the 
tribute, or the low coin in which it was paid, and A.S. 
mal; Goth. maala ; Ger. mahl. tribute; Gael. mal, rent. 
— Worcester.) ( Hist.) A tax, in kind or mouey, that was 
levied by the borderers of England and Scotland, under 
the pretence of affording protection from robbers, with 
whom those demanding the tribute were generally al- 
lied. These illegal exactions were carried to such an 
extent that they became the subject of legislation just 
before the union in 1707. The practice was, in spite of 
every effort for its suppression, continued in Scotland 
until the rebellion of 1745. 

—Money extorted from persons under the threat of 
exposure in print for an alleged offence; hush-money. 
(U. S.) — Bartlett. 

pinch man, in Michigan, a township of Jackson co.; 

p. 1,470, 

Piack mans Mills, in N. Carolina, a post-office of 

um n co. 

Black - martin, n. (Zotl.) See Swirr. 

Black Mingo, in South Carolina, a post-office of Wil- 
liamsburgh dist. 

Black Monday, u. Easter Monday, so called from the 
severity of the weather once on that day. Stow, under 
the year 1360, says. “ And here is to be noted that the 
14th day of April (6, new calendar) and the morrow after 
Easter-day, King Edward, with his host, lay before the 
city of Paris, which day was full dark of mist and hail, 
and so bitter cold that many men died on their horse- 
backs with the cold; wherefore, unto this day it hath 
been called the Black Monday.” Lancelot, in the Mer- 
chant of Venice, remarks, “Then it was not for nothing 
that my nose fell a-bleeding on Black-Monday last.” — 
In England, this name is also given by school-boys to the 
first Monday after the holidays. 

Black’-monks, n. pl. The BENEDICTINES, g. v. 

Black Mountain, in N. Carolina, a range extending 
about 20 m., and connecting with the Blue Mountains 
by an outlying ridge. Its highest elevation is Mitchell's 
Peak, 6,732 feet above the sea, being the most elevated 
land E. of the Mississippi. 

Black’-mouthed, a. Using foul or scurrilous lan- 

uage 

B ack'ness, n. Quality of being black; black color. — 
Darkness. — Enormity in wickedness 

Black Oak, in 7ezas, a post-office of Hopkins co. 

Dinek Oak, in Jowa, a township of Muhaska co.; pop. 


Black Oak Point, in Missouri, a P.O of Hickory co. 

Black Oak Ridge, in Indiana, a P. O. of Daviess co. 

Black Ochre, n. (Min.) A variety of plumbago com- 
bined with iron and alluvial clay 

Black Prince. See EDWARD, PRINCE or WALES. 

Black -pudding, n. A kind of sausage, common in 
Scotland, where it is called also black-pot. It is made 
of hog’s blood, suet, groats, &c. 

Black Quarter, n. (Farriery.) See QUARTER-EVIL. 

Black River, in Arkansas, a township of Indepen- 
dence co. 

—A township ðf Lawrence co. 

Black River, in Louisiana. See WASHITA. 

Black River, or DLunk. in Michigan, rising in Sani- 
lac co.. and after a S course of 80 m., entering St. Clair 
River at Port Huron. KeA 

Black River, or Norta Brack RIVER, in Michigan, 
rising in the W. part of the State, and enters Lake 
Michigan on the boundary line between Alleghany and 
Ottawa counties. 

Black River, or Sourn Brack River, in Michigan, a 
small stream entering Lake Michigan in Van Buren co 
Black River, in Missovri, rising in Johnson co, which 

after flowing N.E falls into Lamine River, in Cooper co. 

Black River, or bic Buack Riven, in Missouri and 
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Arkansas, the largest tributary of White River, rises in 


the S. E part of Missouri, and after a flow of nearly 400 
m. enters White River in Arkansas, about 40 m. from 
Batesville. 

Black River, in Missouri, falling into the N. Fork of 
Platte River. about 150 m. below Fort Laramie. 

Black River, in New Jersey. See Lamincton River. 

Black River, in New York, a stream rising in Herki- 
mer co., and flowing N.W. and W. till it enters Lake 
Ontario, after a course of 125 m. 

A post-office of Jefferson co. 

Black River, in Ohio, rises in the N. part of Ashland 
co., and empties into Lake Erie. 

Black River, in Ohio, a thriving post-villuge and 
township of Lorain co., on Lake Erie, at the mouth of 
Black River, 124 m. N. N. E. of Columbus. 

Black River, in South Carolina, rising in Sumter 
district, and taking a course 8 E, falls into the Pedee 
River a little above Georgetown. 

Black River, in Vermont, a stream of Windsor co., 
flowing into the Connecticut at a little distance from 
Springfield. 

—A river of Orleans co , falling into Lake Memphremagog. 

Black River, in Washington Territory, a post- once 
of King co. 

Black River, in Wisconsin, rising in Marathon co., 
and after a S W. course, emptying into the Mississippi. 

Black’-rod,n. See Usnen or THE BLACK-ROD 

Black River Chapel, in N. Carolina, a post-office 
of New Hanover co. 

Black River Falls, in Wisconsin, a thriving post- 
village, cap. of Jackson co., on Black River, 45 m. N N.E. 
of La Crosse. 

Black’rock, a town and sea-bathing resort of Ireland. 
co. Dublin, 4 m. 8.E. of Dublin City, and on the 8. side 
of Dublin Bay; pop. 2,609. 

Black’rock, A village of Ireland, co. Louth, at the 
head of a bay of the sume name, about 3 m. S.E. of Dun- 
dalk; pop. 539. 

Biack’'rock, a village of Ireland, co. Cork, on the Lee, 
3 m. E. of Cork; pop. about 500. 

Black Rock, in Connecticut, n P. O. of Fairfield co. 

Black Rock, in Mirylund, a P. O. of Baltimore co. 

Black Rock, in New York, a thriving post-town of 
Erie co., at the opening of Niagara River, 2 m. from 
Buffalo, with which it is now incorporated. 

Black Rock, in W. Virginia, a P. O. of Grant co 

Black’rust, n. A disease of wheat, in which a black, 
moist matter is deposited in the fissure of the grain. — 
See Wagar. 

Blacks, n. pl. The name given to a kind of ink used 
in copper- plate printing. prepared from the charred husks 
of the grape, and residue of the wine-press. — Webster. 

Blacks and Whites, in Virginia, a post-office of 
Nottoway co. 

Blacks’burgh, in Virginia, a post-village of Mont- 
gomery co., 200 m. W. by S. of Richmond. 

Black's Corners, in Michigan, n P. O. of Lapeer co. 

Biack Sea, (the Evuxine, or Pontos Euxienos of the 
Greeks, and Poutus Kuzinus of the Romans; Turk. Caca 
Denisi; Russ. Czorno More,) a large internal sea lying 
between the S.W. provinces of Russia in Europe and 
Asia Minor: extending from 40° 50“ to 46° 45’ N. Lat.. and 
from 27° 30’ to 41° 50’ E. Lon. It is bounded on the N. 
and N.W. by the Russian provinces of Taurida, Kherson, 
and Bessarabia: on the N. N. E. by the Caucasian coun- 
tries, —Circassia, Mingrelia, and Imeritia; on the S.E. 
and S. by Armenia and Asia Minor; and on the W. by 
the Turkish governments of Roumelia and Bulgaria. Its 
extreme length from E. to W. is upwards of 700 m.; its 

test width, on the 3lst meridian, 380 m. Its sur- 
2 estimated at about 160. 000 sq. m.; and its coast- 
line, including its sinuosities, considerably exceeds 2,000 
m. The B.S. is connected with the Sea of Azof by the 
Strait of Yenikalé (unc. Bosphorus Cimmerius), and 
with the Sea of Marmora by the Channel of Constanti- 
nople (anc. Bosphorus Tiracius). With these excep- 
tions, it is wholly isolated. It is also much more com- 
t in form than most other large bodies of water, 
ving few large limbs, unless, indeed, the Sea of Azof 
and that of Marmora may be reckoned as gulfs. The 
straits of the B. S. are very remarkable, that of Yeni- 
kalé being not more than 2 m. across, and that of Con- 
stantinople less than 1144. The depth of water of this 
sea is very variable, deepening from 4 to 160 fathoms. 
There are no tides in this close sea, but the currents are 
very marked, powerful, and regular. The prevailing 
wind blows from the N.E. The B. S teems with fish, 
although few fisheries exist on its shores. It receives 
the waters of more than 40 rivers, among which are the 
Danube, the Dniester, the Dnieper, the Bug, the Don, 
and the Kuban. Notwithstanding the horror enter- 
tained by the Greeks, or rather the Greek poets, of this 
sea, its shores are famous in their true and fabulous 
history. Colchis, the Temple of the Sun, and scene of 
the Argonautic expedition, were on its E. coast; the 
Cimmerian land of everlasting darkness was originally 
fixed upon its N. shore; and in more historical times, 
the Lydian, Persian, and Byzantine powers, and the ex- 
ploits of Mithridates, illustrated its S. and S.W. borders. 
At an early period many Greek colonies were planted on 
its shores. Its commerce was also reckoned of first-rate 
importance. Athens drew from it her principal supplies 
of corn and naval stores; and it furnished the favorite 
slaves for the markets of Greece and Rome. From the 
time of Constantine till the 15th century, it formed 
the centre of the Roman world, and during this period, 
a part at least of the Indian trade was carried on 
through it. The Venetians and Genvese were the con- 
dnctors of this traffic. Soon after the fall of Constanti- 
tupie, iu 1493, all but Turkish vessels were excluded 
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from the Euxine; and it was not till after the treaty of 
Kainardji, in 1774, that the Russian eagle was displayed 
on its waters. Ever since that time there has been a 
powerful Russian fleet stationed in the B. S. But after 
the war between Turkey and Russia, in 1554-6, when 
the former power was assisted by France and England, 
the Czar bound himself, by the treaty of peace coucluded 
in the last-mentioned year, to limit his fleet of war on 
this sea to six “ steam-vessels, measuring 150 metres at 
their water-line, and four other light sailing-ves,els, not 
above 200 tons each.” In 1571, a conference of the con- 
tracting powers held in London, put an end to a restric- 
tion so obnoxious to Russia. 

Black shear, in Georgia, a post-village, cap. of Pierce 
co., 86 m, S. W. of Savannah. 

Black's Mills, iu New Jersey, a post-office of Mon- 
mouth co. 

Black’'smith, n. A smith who works in iron, as dis- 
tinguished from oue who works in gold, silver, copper, 
tin, &c. 

Black’-snake, n. (Z dl.) Sve CoLuBer. 

Black’sod Bay, an extensive bay on the N.W. coast 
of Ireland, co. Mayo; Lat. 54° 5’ N.; Lon, 10° W. 

Black Spring, in Georgia, a village of Baldwin co., 
153 m. N.W. of Savannah. 

Black'stairs, a mountain-chain of Ireland, partly 
dividing the counties Carlow and Wexford. Its highest 
summit is Mount Leinster, 2,610 feet above sea-level. 

Black Stock, in & Curolina, a post-village of Chester 
district. 

Black’stone, Sin WU, author of the well-known 
ummentaries on the Laws of Enyland, wus h. in Londen, 
1723. After gaining great distinction as lecturer on law 
at Oxford, he was raised to the bench, and sat as judge 
in the Court of Commun Pleas from 1770 till his death. 

. 1780 

Black’stone, in Massachusetts, a flourishing post-town- 
ship of Worcester co., on the Blackstone River, 35 m 
S. W. of Boston. It possesses a eousiderable trade in 
cotton cloths. 

Blackstone River, in Massachusetts, rising in Wor- 
cester co, and flowing S. E. till it empties into Provi- 
deuce River. 

Black’'strap, n. A drink prepared with spirituous 
liquors and molasses. Hence, the English sailors give 
the name B. to the common wines of 8. Europe that are 
strong and sweet. 

Blacks'ville, in W. Virginia, a post-village of Monon- 
Kalia co., 20 m. N W. of Morgantown. 

Black Swamp, in Ohio, a post-office of Sandusky co. 

Black’s Wells, in Mississipp, a P. O. of Choctaw co. 

Black’tail, n. (Zoöl.) See Percu. 

Black’thorn, n. (Bot.) See Prunus. 

Black’-throated, a. That has a black throat. 

Black’-tin, n. A name applied by miners to tin ore 
ready for the smelter. — See TIN. 

Black’-toed, a. Having black toes. 

Black’-tressed, a. Having black tresses. 

Black’ville, in S. Car-lina, a post-village of Barnwell 
dist., 90 m. W.N.W. of Charleston, 

Black’-visaged, a. Having a dark visage or counte- 
nance. 

Black’-vomit, n. ( Med.) A name given to a discharge 
of dark-colored bile from the stomach in certain diseases 
of the liver and biliary organs, and not unfrequently to 
the dark grumous blood emitted from the stomach in 
the disease known as hematemests, or vomiting of blood ; 
in both cases, however, it is only a symptom more prop- 
erly appertaining to YELLOW Fever, q. v. 

Black’wall, (b&ick-waw!,) a suburb of London, on the 
E. side of the ‘Thames, 4 m. E. of St. Paul's. Pop 30,507 
Here are the East and West India docks, and shipbuild- 
ing-yards. This suburb is connected with London by a 
railway, raised alk ve the streets to almost a level with 
the roofs of the houses, on a brick viaduct. It is noted 
for its whitebait, a small and delicate fish, caught off 
here in the Thames. 

Black Wal'nut, in Minois, a post-office of Ogle co. 

Black Wal nut, in Virginia, a post-village of Halifax 
co., 138 m. S.W. of Richmond. 

Black Warrior River, in Alabama. formed by the 
junction of the Mulberry and Locust forks in Walker 
co.. and taking a S. course, empties into the Tonrbigbee, 
above Demopolis. Steamboats can pass to 150 m. from 
its mouth. It is sometimes called by its Indian name 
Tuscaloosa. 

Black wash, n. Anything that blackens; specially 
applied to a lotion composed of calomel and lime-water. 

Blackwater. a township of Ireland, co. Armagh, and 
m. N.W. of Armagh city. 

Blackwater. a township of Ireland, co. Wexford, and 
9 m. N.E. of the town of Wexford. 

Blackwater, a river of Ireland, co. Cork, rises abt. 
16 m. N.E. of Killarney, co. Kerry, and after taking a 
S. and S. E. course of about 100 m., empties into the sea 
at Youghal. Its chief branches are the Funcheon, Aw- 
beg, and Bride. 

Black water, a river of Ireland, counties of Tyrone 
and Armagh, falling into the S W, part of Lough Neagh. 
B. is the name of several other rivers in Ireland, of 
minor importance. 

Black Water, in Kentucky, a township of Morgan co.; 


720. 

Hack water Creek, in Alabama, Walker co., emp- 
ties into Mulberry fork of Black Warrior River. 

Black’water River, in New Hampshire, Merrimack 
co., falling into the Contocook River, 8 m. N.W. of Con- 
cord. 

Black water River, in Virginia, S. part of the 
State, rises at the base of the Blue Ridge, and takes an 
E. course through Franklin co. into Staunton River. 
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Blaek water River, in Virginia, 8 E. part or the 

State, rising in Prince George co., and flowing S.E. into 
Nottoway River, near the frontier of Virginia and N. 
Carolina. 

Black untertown, a village of Ireland, co. Armagh, 
2 m. 8. S. W. of Moy; pop. 420. 

Blackwell, Kuzenzi, M.D, was born in England, 
182, but educated in the U. States, where her father 
died, 1838. leaving his widow and numerous family de- 
pendent upon the exertions of the elder daughters. Ex- 
perience having convinced her of the necessity of a more 
extended sphere of employment for women, she endea- 
vored, asa teacher of music, at Charleston, from 1544 
to 1847, to accumulate the funds necessary to enable her 
to qualify herself for the practice of medicine, as phy- 
sician to women and children, hoping thus to open the 
medical career to her sex. For this purpose, she em- 
ployed in preliminary medical reading, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Dickson, every moment not occupied by 
teaching. In 1847 she went through a private course 
of dissection and midwifery, under Drs. Allen and War- 
rington, of Philadelphia, while applying for admission 
to the various medical colleges, Kelused admission by 
12 of these, she was admitted, in 1847. to the Medical 
College of the University of Geneva, N.Y., where she 
followed the course of medical study, and received, in 
1849, the first medical degree ever conferred upon a wo- 
man. Having completed her medical studies in the hos- 
pitals of Philadelphia, Paris, and London, she estab- 
lished herself in New York in 185], as physician for wo- 
men and children, and published, in 1553, a work enti- 
tled The Laws of Life, considered in refirence to the 
Physical Education of Girls. She established a diepen- 
sary for indigent women and children, and opened, in 
1557, a hospital for women, over which she presides, 
Her younger sister, Dr. Emily B.. also adopted the medi- 
cal profession ; and having completed her studies in the 
hospitals of New York, Edinburgh, Paris, and London, is 
associated with her sister in the manugement of the 
hospital, and in a large private practice, confined ex- 
clusively to the treatment of women and children. 

Black well. in N. Curolina,a post-oftice of Caswell co. 

Black’well’s, in New Jersey, n village of Somerset co, 
on Millstone River, 7 m. S. of Somerville. 

Blackwell's Island, an island in East River, New 
work harbor, on which is seated the penitentiary of that 
city. 

Black wolf, in Wisconsin, a post- village of Winnebago 
co, 73 m. N. N. E. of Madison, 

Black wood, Sır Heyry, a British admiral, B. 1770. 
Having entered the naval service at the age of 11 years, 
he was present at the action off the Dogger Bunk; and 
on the commencement of hostilities with the French, in 
1793, he became first lieutenant of the /neine:ble man- 
of-war, in which capacity he acted with such distinguished 
bravery, that he was promoted to the rank of comman- 
der, 1774. In 1798, when captain of the Brilliant, of 28 
guns, he gallantly maintained a combat, off the island 
of Teneriffe, with two French frigates ench of which was 
nearly double his own force, and beat them off. At Tra- 
falgar he was captain of the Luryalus, and witnessed the 
death of his triend and heroic commander. Nelson, whose 
last words to him were, “God bless you, Black woud — I 
shall never see you more.” In 1806 he was appointed to 
the command of the Ajuz, of $0 guns, and joined Lord Col- 
lingwooud's fleet on the anniversary of the battle of Tra- 
falgar. During the night of the Lith of February, 1807, 
the Ajax was found to be on fire, and in a short time 
went down with half her crew; Sir Henry, like many 
others, being saved with the greatest difficulty. After 
this he commanded the Warspite. und was present at 
the blockades of Brest and Rochefort. In 1814, the Duke 
of Clarence made him captain of the fleet, and he was 
appointed to bring over the allied sovereigns from France 
to England, on which occasion he was created a baronet, 
and promoted to the rank of rear-admiral. In 1819, Sir 
Henry was appointed commander-in-chief of the naval 
forces in the East Indies, from which station he speedily 
returned; and in 1527, the lord-hiyh-admiral raised him 
to the command at Chatham. D. 1832. 

Black woodtown. in Nrw Jersey, a flourishing post- 
village of Camden co, ou Big Timber Creek, 12 m. S. S. E. 
of Camden. 

Black’-work, n. Iron wrought by blacksmiths. 

Bladder, n. A. S. bladr, biadra, bleddra ; Icel. bladra, 
a bubble, a blister; O. Ger. blitara, from blasan. to blow.) 
(Anat.) The B., or vesicula urinaria, so called to dis- 
tinguish it from the gall-bladder, is a musculo-mem- 
branous bag or pouch, which serves as a temporary re- 
servoir for the urine ; it communicates with the kidneys 
by means of the ureters, and opens externally by means 
of the urethra.—The urinary apparatus is confined 
to the red-blooded classes of animals, all of which have 
kidneys, while some orders and genera have no urinary 
B. In quadrupeds, the B. is of a pyriform shape, aud is 
completely surrounded by the peritonwum or serous 
lining of the abdomen; and it may be taken as a general 
rule, that it ia smaller, stronger, and more muscular in 
carnivorous than in graminivorous animals; in the lat- 
ter it is almost membranous, and in some of them is 
particularly large. — In the whole cliss of birds there 
is no urinary B., and the ureters open iuto the cloaca, 
a musculo-membranous bag, which takes the place of 
the rectum, B., and uterus, and serves as n reservoir 
for the solid excrements, the urine, and eggs. The 
urine in these mnimals dilutes the fers and forms the 
carbonate of lime, which constitutes the basis of the 
shell. The urinary B. exists in several genera and species 
of fishes. In the human subject, the B. is placed in the 
pelvis, or basin, immediately behind the symphysis pu- 
bis and before the rectum, or terminal portion of the im 
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testines, in the male; but it is separated from ft in the 
female by the uterus aud vagina. Its form and relations 
vary according to the age of the individual. In infancy 
it is of a pyritorm shape, and is contained almost entirely 
in the abdomen, thus resembling its permanent condition 
in quadrupeds. At 
this period it may 
be considered as 
consisting of three 
portions, the nar- 
row tapering part, 
or neck, the upper 
rounded portion, or 
Jundus (sometimes 
called summit), und 
the intermediate 
portion, or body; 
but as the pelvis 
expands, the B. 
gradually subsides 
into it and under- 
goes a remarkable 
change of form 
Thus, in the adult 
its figure is that of 
a short oval, com- 
pressed at the fore 
and buck part; ite 
lower surface sub- 
sides on the rec- 
tum, and expand- 
ing forms what is 
termed by anato- 
mists the Sind 
of the B. This 
change of form is dependent not only upon the enlarge- 
ment of the cavity in which the B. is contained, but also 
upon the weight of the fluid which it habitually sustains, 
and thus in advanced age it is more deeply sank in the 
pelvis than in the middle periods of life. In the female its 
transverse diameter is greater than in the male, in con- 
sequence of the antero-posterior diameter of the pelvis 
being encroached upon by the uterus. Its capacity varies 
in the different periods of life; and, as a general rule, it 
may be said to increase in proportion as the individual 
advances in years, and to be greater in females than in 
males. Its capacity is modified in different individuals 


The Ureters. running from the Kidneys 
to the Bladder. — a Aorta b Bifurcation. 
c Abdominal muscles turned down. d The 
Rectum cut and tied. ¢ Bladder. ff Ure- 
ters. gg Kidneys. 


by their habits and the natural exercise of its functions. 
It is more particularly changed by disease; thus, from 
the effects of long-continued irritation, it may be re- 
duced to such a state that it will not contain more than 
a few drops of urine; and on the contrary when, from 
any Cause, its contents cannot be duly evacuated, it may 
be distended so as to contain many quarts of urine, and 
occupy a large proportion of the abdomen. Its ordinary 
capacity may be estimated at 114 piuts.—The direction 
of the B. is oblique, being inclined somewhat forward 
and upward. It is retained in its position by two lateral 
ligaments, one on each side, and an anterior ligament; 
the lateral ligaments are prolongutions of the fascia 
tliaca, which, passing down into the pelvis, assumes the 
name of fascia pelvica, and becomes identified with the 
protiate gland and side of the B.; the anterior ligament 
double, and it is formed by the fascia transrersalis, 
which passing down behind the symphysis pubis, is re- 
flected upon the upper surface of the prostate gland; 
from the point of reflection two strong fasciculi of fibres 
pass to the anterior surface of the B. These ligaments 
are sometimes called the proper ligaments of the B., to 
distinguish them from certain folds of the peritoneum 
sometimes called ligaments. The B. is composed of 
three (by some anatomists regarded as four) coats—the 
serous or peritoneal coat, the muscular, the areolar, and 
the internal mucous or lining membrane ; and is divided 
by anatomists into four parts—the base, the most pos- 
terior part, which rests aguinst the rectum; the bady, 
the centre of the organ; the fundus, the upper portion 
of the B.; and the neck, the continuation of the latter, 
and the constricted portion which is connected with the 
urethra. Ina work like this, intended for general readers, 
it is quite unnecessary to be more minute in the anat- 
omy of this organ. The principal diseases and accidents 
to which it is subject will be examined under Urinary 
Organs (Disgase3 OF THE).— See also Lirsotaity, Li- 
THOTOMY, WORMS, &c. 
=- Any thing resembling the animal bladder; as the air- 
bladder, q. v.;—or a pustule, or vesicle, filled as the 
B. with a watery liquor. 
—Figuratively, any thing inflated, empty, or unsounded. 


“To swim with bladders of philosophy. — Rochester, 


(Bot) A pericarp or seed-vessel which appears as if 
inflated. — Ogilvie. 

—v.a. To fill with wind; to puff up.— To put up in 
bladders. 

Blad'dered, a. Swelled like a bladder. 

Blad der-nut, Bladder-tree, n. (Bot.) See 
STAPHILBA, 

Blad'der-sen'na, n. (Bot.) See COLUTEA. 

Blad’der-wort,n (Bot.) See UTRICULARIA. 

Blad der, a. Resembling a bladder. 

(Bot.) Thin and inflated, like a bladder. 

Blade, n. [A. S. bled, bled, a leaf, a shoot, a branch, 
fruit; Dan. blad; O. Ger. blat; probably allied to Gr. 
platys, broad.) The cutting part of an instrument, dis- 
tinct from the handle; as the blade of a sword, a knife, 
a scythe, an axe, a chisel, a square &c. The blade of a 
saw is more frequently called the plate.— Damascus 
was famous for the manufacture of sword-blades, which 
= even now, in consequence of their celebrity, of great 
value. 
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(Bot.) The expanded portion of aleaf. It is the 
part which is usually the most developed, and which is 
pularly known as the leaf. The terms lamina and 
imb are also applied to this part.— See Lear. 
Naut.) The flat part of an oar. 
—A brisk, gay, dashing fellow; — so styled in contempt. 
—v.a. To furnish with a blade.— Jo/nson. 
Blade’-bone, n. The shoulder-bone, or Scapula, q. v. 
Blad’ed, p.a. Having a blade or blades; furnished 
with « blade or spie; as, a bladed grass. 


|| Bla’den, in N. Carolina, a 8.E. county. Area, 800 sq. 


in. It is drained by Cape Fear River, and bounded on 

the N.E. by South River. Surface, diversified, with 

lakes here and there. Soil, sandy. Prod., tar aud tur- 
tine. Cap. Elizabeth. Pop. 12,831. 

Bla‘denboro, in N. Ca., a P.O. of Bladen co, 

Bin'den Creek, in Georgia, a P.O. of Stewart co. 

Bla‘densburg, in Maryland, a township and post- 
village of Prince George co., on the E. arm of the Poto- 
mac, 6 m. N.E. of Washington. op of the township 
3,006. Here, in August 24, 1814, a battle was fought be- 
tween the Americans commanded by Gen. Winder, and 
the English under Gen. Ross. The Americans, being 
too few to oppose Ross, were obliged to retreat. 

Bla’‘densburg, in Ohio, a post-village of Knox co., 
43 m N. E. of Columbus. 

Bla'don's Landing, in Alabama, a village of Choc- 
taw co., on the Tombig River, 4 m. from Coffeeville. 
Bla don's Springs, in Alabama, a post-villuge and 

watering-place of Choctaw co. 

Biain, (bldn,) n. [A. S. biegen; perhaps from blawan; 
O. Ger. blahan, to blow; Du. blein; Icel. blind, a boil.) 
An inflation or tumor of the skin; a pustule; a blister. 

(Farriery.) An inflammation or eruption on the 
rootof the tongue of animala, which causes the windpipe 
to swell and stop the breath. 

Blain, iu Pennsylvania, a post-village of Perry co., 
about 40 m. W. by N. of Harrisburg. 

Blain, a town of France. dep. Loire Inférieure, on the 
Isac, 22 m. N. N. W. of Nantes. Calvinism was early intro- 
duced here, a synod having been held in 1565. Pop. 7,459. 

Blaine, in Kentucky, a t-office of Lawrence co. 

Blain’s Cross Roads, in Tennessee, a post-office of 
Granger co., 202 m. from Nashville. 

Blains’ville, in /ndiana, a post- village of Posey co., 
13 m. N. W. of Evansville. 

Blain’ville, Henri MARIE Ducrotay pez, a distin- 
guished French anatomist and zoblogist, B. at Arques, 
1777. After leading a desultory life till 1805, his career 
was then decided by his interest in Cuvier's lectures. and 
he applied himself to the study of medicine. He as- 
sisted Cuvier both in his experiments and lectures, was 
chosen Professor of Zoblogy and Physiology in 1812. and 
in 1832 succeeded his master as Professor of Comparative 
Anatomy at the Jardin des Plantes. He visited Eng- 
land in 1816, was a member of the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris, of the Royal and Geological Societies of Lon- 
don, and of many other scientifie bodies. He contri- 
buted largely to scientific journals, and wrote a large 
number of separate works, among which are his Osteo- 
graphie, Manuel de Malacologie, Principes d' Anatome 
Omparée, Cours de Physiologie, &c. D. 1850. 

Blair, Huon, an eminent Scottish divine and author, B. 
1718. In 1741 he was licensed to preach, and was soon 
after appointed to the living of Colessie in Fifeshire, 
and in 1743 and 1754 he was presented to the ministry 
of Lady Yester’s church, Edinburgh; and in 1758 he was 
removed from Lady Yester’s to be one of the ministers 
ofthe High Church. In 1757, the university of St. 
Andrews conferred upon him the degree of D.D., and in 
1759 he began a course of lectures on rhetoric and 
belles-lettres, which were so much applauded, that in 
1762 George III. endowed a professorship for him. In 
1763, he wrote a dissertation on the poems of Ossian. 
In 1777 a volume of his sermons appeared, which at- 
tained so rapid a sale as to induce the author to pub- 
lish another volume in 1779, subsequently followed 
by three volumes more. In 1780 he obtained a pension 
from the crown, and three years afterwards he quitted 
his professorship through infirmities. His Lectures on 
Rhetoric and Belles- Lettres were published at that time. 
and were received with an extraordinary degree of 
favor. Time has not impaired their well deserved 
popularity, and they are still now considered as a text- 

k for the student. They have been translated into all 

The best American edition is 

ood Zell, Philadelphia. D. 1800. 


the European langua; 
that published by T. ilw 
Blair, Ronxnr. an ingenious Scotch poet, and the min- 
ister of Athelstaneford, in E. Lothian, Scotland, B. 1699. 
Author of The Grave, in which is the oft-quoted senti- 
ment of “Angels’ visits, few and far between,” D. 1747. 
Blair, Francis Prsston,an Am. journalist, B. in Va., 


1791. From 1830-45, edited the“ Globe,” at Washing- 
ton. D. 1876. Montgomery B., his son, B. in Ky., 1813, 
graduated at West Point in 1835; served in the Seminole 
war, left the army, and practised law in St. Louis; Post- 
master-General under Pres. Lincoln, 1861-64. FRANCIS 
Preston, JR., brother of the preceding, B. 1821; practised 
law in St. Louis; Member of the Legislature, 1852-4, 
and republican member of Congress, 1856-60-62; became 
M. Gen Vols., 1862. In 1868, was defeated as the demo- 
cratic candidate for the Vice- Presidency. U. S. Senator 
from Missouri, 1871-3. D. 1875. 

Blair, in 2., a P.O. of Randolph co. — In Mich., a P.O. 
of Barry co.— In Penna., a S. S. W. cent. county. Area, 
650 sq.m.; drained by the Juniata R. and Clover Creek. 
Surf., mountainous; the Allegheny chain bounding it 
on the W., and Tassey’s Mountain on the E. Soil, part! 
fertile; iron and coal are extensively found and worked. 
Cap. Hollidaysburg. Top.: S, 051 -A twp. of the above 
co.—In W. Va., a P.O. of Hancock co. 
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Blairs’burg, in Iowa, a P.O of Hamilton co, 

Blairs town, in Dwa, a P.V. of Benton c. In N. Ja 
on Paulinskill Creek, 85 m. N. by W. from Trenton. 

Blairs’ville, in Geo., a P.V., cap of Union co. In II., 
a vil. of Williamson co.—Iu /ud., a P. V. of Posey c. — 
In Missouri, u P. O. of St. François co.—In Pennsylvania, 
a post-borough of Indiana co., on Conemaugh River, 75 
m. E. of Pittaburg.— In S. Curolina, a P.O. of York dis- 
trict. 

Blaisois, (blai-zwai’,) an ancient district of France, in 
the Orléanais; cap. Blois. lt now forms a part of the 
dep. of Loire-et-Cher. 

Blake, Ronznr, (biaik,) a celebrated English admiral, 
B. ut Bridgewater, 1598. He was educated at Oxford, 
took part with the Parliamentarians at the beginning 
of the civil war, and served under Colonel Fiennes at 
Bristol, when that town was taken by Prince Rupert. 
He afterwards assisted in taking Taunton by surprise, 
and of this place he was made governor, and, in 1645, 
defended it against Goring with such bravery for two 
successive sieges, that he was publicly thanked and re- 
warded by Parliament. In 164% he was appointed com- 
mander of the fleet in conjunction with Deane and Pop- 
ham; and soon afterwards sailed in search of Prince 
Rupert, whose fleet he blockaded in Kinsale harbor. 
The prince afterwards escaping to Lisbon, he was there 
followed by B., who demanded leave of the king of Por- 
tugal to attack him, and, being refused, he took several 
of the Portuguese ships coming home from Brazil laden 
with treasure. During his absence, Prince Rupert made 
sail to the Mediterranean, whither he was followed by B., 
who attacked him in the harbor of Malaga, and destroyed 
nearly the whole of his fleet. After this, he returned 
to England with several prizes, again receiving the 
thanks of Parliament, by whom he was also made War- 
den of the Cinque Ports. Soon after this, he reduced 
the Scilly Isles, Guernsey, and Jersey, for which he was 
again thanked by the House, and appointed one of the 
Council of State. On the prospect of a war with the 
Dutch in 1652, he was appointed sole admiral of the 
fleet, and was attacked in the Downs by Van Tromp, 
who had 45 sail, while B. had only 23. He fought, 
however, with such determination, that the Dutch 
ral was glad to retreat. In the November followin; 
Van Tromp sailed into the Downs, with above 80 men-o! 
war, and off the Goodwin Sands, on the 29th of that 
month, an obstinate battle was fought between him and 
Blake, who had only half his force, and who was com- 

lled to run with his shattered ships into the Thames. 
Tt was on this occasion that Van Tromp passed through 
the English Channel with a broom at his main-top. sig» 
nifying that he had swept the sea of the English ships. 
In February, 1653, B. was enabled to put to sea with 80 
men-of-war, and off Cape La Hogue fell in with the 
Dutch, who had an equal number and 300 merchantmen 
under convoy. A most bloody engagement ensu 
which lasted three days, and in which the Dutch lost 1 
men-of-war and 30 merchant-vessels, while the English 
lost only 1 ship. In June following, the fleets of the 
belligerent admirals fought again off the Foreland; and 
the Dutch sustaining a severe defeat. barely saved them- 
selves in the shallow waters of Calais. In 1654, B. 
sailed into the Mediterranean, where he demolished the 
castle of Tunis because the Dey refused to deliver u 
the English whom he held as captives. A squadron of 
his ships, also, under the command of Captain Stayner, 
intercepted a Spanish Plate fleet, and took the admiral, 
vice-admiral, and two galleons. B. having received in- 
formation that another Plute fleet lay at Santa Cruz, 
in Teneriffe, sailed thither, and notwithstanding the 
strength of the place, boldly went in, burnt the ships, 
and came out with comparatively little loss, while the 
slaughter of the Spaniards was immense. For this, he 
again received the thanks of Parliament. and was pre- 
sented with a diamond ring worth £500. He soon after- 
wards returned to his station at Cadiz, but his ill 
health inspired him with a strong desire to return to 
England; and accordingly he set sail for his native land, 
but died as his ship was entering Plymouth harbor, 
August 27, 1657. 

Blakely Gun. See Gun. 

Blakely, in Alabama, a post-village, cap. of Baldwin 
co., on the Tensaw River, 12 m. E. by N. from Mobile. 
Itsharbor is accessible to steamboats. Here the Con- 
federates had constructed a series of redoubts and lu- 
nettes armed with 40 guns; the garrison, consisting of 
about 3,000 men, was commanded by Gen. St. John Lidell. 
On the 9th of April, 1865, the assault was made on these 
fortifications by the National troops under Gen. Steel. 
After a severe struggle, possession was taken of all the 
works, with Gen. Lidell und the whole garrison as pri- 
soners of war. The Confederates lost, in killed and 
wounded, abt. 500 men; the National loss was abt. 100. 

Blakely, in Georgia, a post-village, cap. of Early co., 
170 m. S. W. of Milledgeville, 

Blake'ly, in N. Carolina, a post-office of Stokes co. 

Blake'ly, in Pennsylvania, a township of Luzerne co., 
25 m. N.E: of Wilkesbarra It contains rich mines of 
anthracite coal. 

Blakely, in Washington Territory. a P.O. of Kitsap co. 

Blakes’ burg, in Indiana, a village of Putnam co., 11 
m. N.E. of Greencastle. 

Blakes’burg, in Jowa, a P.O. of Wapello co.; pop. 236. 

Blake’s Ferry, in Alubama, a post-office of Ran- 
dolph co. 

Blakes’ville, in Indiana, a village of Harrison co., on 
the Ohio River, abt. 20 m. S. S. K. of Corydon. 

Blake’ville, in Jwa, a post-village of Black Hawk co., 
abt. 8 m. N.E. of Waterloo. 

Blake’ville, in New Hampshire, a post-office of Che- 
shire co. 
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Bla‘key, Roser, PH.D., an English author; B. at Mor- 
th, Northumberland, 1795. Devoting himself early in 
ife to literature and philosophy, he published in 1829 
his first regular work on The Freedom of the Divine and 
Human Wills, which was favorably received, and 
brought him into notice among abstract thinkers. It 
was followed in 1833 by his History of Moral Science. 
This work has since become a text-book in many of the 
colleges in the U. States In 1834 he wrote his Essay on 
Logic, chiefly with a view to popularize this branch of 
knowledge. Dr. B. published several other volumes, 
among which may be mentioned The Lives of the Primi- 
tive Futhers of the Church, and The History of the Phi- 
losophy of Mind. For the last the author received com- 
mendations from MM. Victor Cousin, Gioberti, Gruyer, 
and numerous German savans, and a gold medal from 
the King of the Belgians. In 1835 he was appointed 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in Queen's Col- 
lege, Belfast, which he relinquished on account of ill 
health. His 7emporal Benefits of Christianity, and his 
Historical Sketch of Logic, appeared in rapid succession, 
followed by the History of Political Literature. Dr. B. 
is the author of several volumes on angling and sport- 
ing topics, and a contributor to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, etc. The University of Jena conlerred upon 
him the honorary degree of Ph.D., in recognition of the 
merit of his philosophical writings. 

Blam ‘able, a. Deserving of blame or censure. 

To extremes are equally blamable. Dryden. 

Blam/‘ableness, n. The state of being liable to 
blame; culpableness. 

Blam ‘ably, adv. Culpably; ina manner deserving of 
censure. 

Blame, (bläm,) v. a. [Fr. blâmer ; Gr. blasphémed, from 
blapsis—blapto, to damage, to hurt, and phémi, to speak.) 
To speak disparagingly or reproachfully of; to censure ; 
to find fault with; to disparage; to condemn; to up- 
braid; to reprimand; to puss an unfavorable judgment 
upon. 

—n. Imputation of a fault; expression of disapprobation; 
censure; reprehension; fault; crime; sin. 

Blame’‘ful, a. Culpable; blamable. 

Blame'‘fully, adv. Ina culpable manner; blamably. 

Blame'‘less, n. Free from blame; guiltless ; innocent. 

Blame‘lessly, adv. Innocently; without fault. 

Blame‘lessness, n. Quality of being blameless; in- 
nocence; a state of being not worthy of censure. 

Blam er, a. One who blames, a censurer. 

Bisme worthiness; n. The quality of deserving 

lame. 

Blame'worthy, a. That is worthy of blame. 

Blane, JN Josera Lours, a French historian and po- 
litical writer, B. at Madrid, Oct. 28, 1813, is of Corsican 
extraction, his mother, néz Estelle Pozzo di Borgo, be- 
longing to the same family as the celebrated diplomatist 
of that name. When 19 years old, he went to Paris, and 
wrote for several daily journals Afterwards, at Arras, 
he contributed to one of the most important republican 
papers of the Department — the Progrès du Pus de Oa- 

13. In 1839 he founded the Revue du Progrès, in which 
he first published “The Organization of Labor.” As he 
was returning home, one evening in Oct., 1839, he was 
suddenly assailed from behind by some ruffian, who in- 
flicted a violent blow with a stick on his right eye. The 
author of this cowardly assault, which was made the 
day after L. B. had published a review of Louis Bona- 
parte’s work, Les Iiées Napoléoniénnes, was never dis- 
covered. L. B. had a brother younger one year than 
himself, who was at that time at Rodez, in the depart- 
ment of l’ Aveyron, and who entertained so strong a 
conviction that his brother was being assaulted at the 
preci e moment when it really occurred, that he was in- 
duced to write at once for information to Paris. This 
incident was the origin of Dumas’s “ Corsican Brothers,” 
the main subject of which is the preternataral sympa- 
thy between two brothers. L. B. having become a clerk 
in a notary's office, soon found more congenial occupa- 
tion as tutor in a private family, and shortly afterwards 
made his way to eminence among the journalists of 
Paris. The important part that he played in the stormy 
days of 1848 has become a matter of history. He was 
elected a member of the Provisional Government, and it 
has been erroneously asserted that, while serving his 
country in that capacity, he created and organized the 
famous National Workshops, a scheme that he strenu- 
ously deprecated and opposed, and which, to use the 
words of Lamartine, “was the device of his adversa- 
ries.” This calumny was so ingeniously and industri- 
ously disseminated, to serve the purpose of political in- 
trigues, that it was long credited, in spite of many un- 
questionable proofs of its fallacy. M Louis Blanc, when 
@ member ofthe Provisional Government, prevailed upon 
his colleagues to abolish capital punishment for politi- 
cal offences; and on being returned one of the represen- 
tatives of Paris by 120,000 votes, after the Provisional 
Government had surrendered its power into the hands of 
the National Assembly, he brought forward and carried 
the motion for a repeal of the law by which the family 
of the Bonapartes was doomed to perpetual exile. To 
the abrogation of this law, Louis Napoleon was indebted 
for permission to return to France, and consequently for 
his subsequent wonderful good fortune. The circum- 
stances that led to L. B.'s quitting France, and taking up 
his abode in England, may be briefly stated. A violent 
demonstration was made, May 15, 1848, in favor of Po- 
land, by numbers of people, who invaded the hall of the 
National Assembly. L. B. exerted himself to check this 
unwarrantable attempt at popular dictation. Although 
the workingmen who took part in the demonstration did 
not follow his advice, they showed him sympathy and 
respect, which his enemies turned against him, making 
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them the pretext for an attempt to proscribe him. This 
unfounded charge fell to the ground, and it was not un- 
til amid the excitement that prevailed after the sangui- 
nary insurrection of June in the same year, when the 
minds of many were under the influence of a frantic re- 
actionary movement, that the charge already disproved 
was revived, and his proscription resolved upon, and voted 
by the very men, indeed, who had but a short time before 
proclaimed his innocence. One of the most prominent of 
L. B.'s literary undertakings was his Histoire de Diz 
Ans, (1830-1840,) which passed through several editions 
and exercised great influence on political events in 
France, during the latter portion of the reign of Louis 
Philippe. His larger and more important production, 
the History of the French Revolution, written during his 
residence in England, has recently been completed, and 
consists of 12 vols. Historical Revelations, intended to 
expose the misrepresentatious in Lord Normanby’s nar- 
rative of events that occurred in Paris after the fall of 
Louis Philippe's govt., was published in 1859. B., who 
while in England had acted as correspondent to several 
French journals, published Letters on land, 1866, In 
1871, after the fall of the 2d empire, B. returned to 
Paris, and was elected to the Nat. Assembly. D. 1882. 


Blane, (Mont,) (White Mountain,“) the highest sum- 


mit in Europe, belonging to the Alps of Savoy; extending 
from S. W. to N.E. bet. 40 46’and 45° 57“ N. Lat. In this 
direction it may have a length of abt. 18 m.; its breadth 
varies from five to six miles. This enormous mass of 
primitive rock rises far above the line of perpetual con- 
gelation, and descends with great steepness and to a 
vast depth on the N.W. and B.E ; the valleys, which 
bound the mountain on these sides, being only between 
3,000 and 4,000 feet above the level of the sea. The val- 
ley to the north-west consists properly of two valleys, 
those of Montjoie and of Chamouni, which are sepa- 
rated by a lateral branch of the mountain for some dis- 
tance, but afterwards join one another. The valley of 
Chamouni is the larger, and the place to which travel- 
lers commonly resort to have a view of Mont Blanc, 
or to ascend it; the village of Chamouni, or the Prie- 
uré, which is nearly in the centre of the valley, is 3,403 
feet above the level of the sea. The valley to the south- 
east of the mountain mass, called the Valley of Entreves, 
consists properly of two valleys, which lie in the same 
direction, and open one into the other, which takes 
place nearly at equal distances from the extremities of 
the mountain-mass. The lowest point of this valley is 
Cormaggiore, situated 3,900 feet above the level of the 
sea. The southern extremity of the mountain is both 
united to and separated from the high mountain-range 
which extends in a southern direction to the very shores 
of the Mediterranean Sea, by the Col de Seigne. This 
mountain pass, the highest part of which is below the 
int of eternal snow, rising only to 8,083 ft., unites the 
Valley of Bonneyal in Savoy with the Valley of Eutreves 
in Piedmont, and presents one of the grandest views of 
Mont Blanc. The northern extremity of the moun- 
tain is connected with the high range which, running to 
the east, separates the Valais (or Wallis) from Pied- 
mont; and with another, which, extending in a north- 
western direction, divides Savoy from the Valais, and ter- 
minates ut no great distance from the Lake of Geneva. 
From the former range it is separated by the Col de Fer- 
ret, or Ferrex,a mountain-pass, 7,764 feet above the sea, 
which connects the Valley of Ferret, or Ferrex, with that 
of Entreves. From the range of mountains extending 
to the Lake of Geneva, Mont Blanc is divided by the 
Col de Balme, which unites the Valley of Chamouni 
with that of Trent in the Valais, and rises to 7,552 ft. 
The whole mountain mass enclosed between the valleys 
and these three mountnin-passes probably rises to up- 
wards of 10,000 feet; and, as in this parallel the snow-line 
does not extend beyond 9,000 or 9,300 feet, it probab) 
is about 1,000 feet above it. It is consequently all 
covered with snow, except in a few places where the 
steepness of the rock does not allow the snow to lie. 
The upper surface is extremely irregular, and a con- 
siderable number of rocks rise from it, which, from their 
resemblance to pyramids or steeples, are called aiguilles, 
or needles. Towards its southern extremity this ex- 
tensive mass of rocks rises to its greatest elevation in 
that mountain pinnacle properly called nt Bianc, 
whose summit attains the height of about 15,777 feet 
above the sea, in 45° 41“ 52” N. Lat., and 6° 44’ 22” E. 
Lon. When seen from the north or south, it presents the 
form of a pyramid, descending nearly perpendicularly to 
thesouth. When seen from the N.E. or the Valley of Cha- 
mouni, it resembles the buck of a dromedary, and is called 
by the inhabitants of that valley Bosse de Dromadaire. 
ear it rises the Aiguille de Goute to the height of 
12,204 feet. Farther to the N.K. the Aiguille du Midi 


attains 12,854 feet, and its neighbor, the Aiguille de 
Géant, 13,902 feet. Still farther to the N.W. stands the 
Aiguille d'Argentier, 13,400 feet high, and to the west 
of it the Aiguille de Dru, 12,460 feet. The most north- 
ern and lowest is the Aiguille de Tour, whose summit 
is only 11,036 feet above the level of the sea. There are 
still more of these peaks, but they have not been no- 
ticed by travellers. Mont Blanc exhibits all the gran- 
deur of the Alps on a large scale. High tapering pyra- 
mids covered with eternal snow; extensive fields of ice, 
split to a great depth by wide cracks; glaciers of green 
color descending from its sides between bare dark-color- 
ed perpendicular rocks, and skirted by forests of fir; 
ands ottos formed in the masses of eternal ice, — in addi- 
tion to all the other varieties of mountain scenery, — at- 
tract great numbers of curious and scientific travellers. 
The waterfalls are numerous, and some of them magnifi- 
cent, particularly the Cascade des Pelerins, of which we 
give an illustration, situated near Chamouni, and which is 
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one of the most curious and beautiful scenes in the Alps. 
A torrent issues from the Glacier des Pélerins, high up the 
mountain, above the Glacier des Bossons, and descends, 
by a succession of leaps, into a deep gorge, from precipice 
to precipice, almost in one continual cataract; but it is 
all the while merely gathering force, and preparing for 
its last magnificent deep plunge and recoil of beauty. 
Springing in one round condensed column out of the 
gorge, over a perpendicular cliff, it strikes, ut its fall, 
with its whole body of water, into a sort of vertical rock 
basin, which one would suppose its prodigious velocity 
and weight would split into a thousand pieces; but the 
whole cataract, thus arrested, at once suddenly re- 
bounds in a parabolic arch, at least 60 feet into the air; 
and then, having made this splendid airy curvature, falls 
with great noise and beauty into the natural channel 
below. It is beyond measure beautiful. The first mew 
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Fig. 369. — CASCADE OF THE PELERINS, (MONT BLANC.) 


tion made of Mont Blanc does not go back acentury. If 
we are not mistaken, this mountain was first noticed by 
Richard Pococke, who, in his travels to the East, being 
struck by its extraordinary height and appearance, de- 
scribed it in his account of the glaciers of Switzerland. 
Nearly fifty years elapsed after Pococke’s description, be- 
fore it was ascended, for the first time, by Dr. Paccard 
and James Balmat, with great difficulty and danger, in 
August, 1786. A year afterwards, Saussure succeeded 
in reaching the summit, where he remained for five 
hours, and made a great number of observations. The 
pulse of the whole company, wbich was composed of 12 
persons, beat with extreme quickness, and all of them 
felt great thirst and exhaustion, without any desire to 
take food. The color of the sky was dark blue; the stars 
were visible in the shade; the barometer sank to 16 
inch. 1 line, while at Geneva it stood at 27 inch. 1 line; 
the thermometer indicated in the shade + 19077 and in 
the sun + 29°, while at Geneva it was + 87° of Fahren- 
heit. Water consequently froze even when exposed to 
the sun. Since Saussure's ascent, Mont Blanc has been 
often ascended, but no very important observations have 
been made since that date. 

Blane, (Le,) a town of France, dep. Indre, on the 
Creuse, 33 m. W. S. W. of Chateauroux. It is an ill-built 
and precipitously situated town, is very ancient, aud was 
often frequented by the Roman legions. Pop. 6,470. 

Blan’eard, n. [Fr. blanchard, from blanc, white.) A 
kind of linen cloth manufactured in Normandy. — i 

Blane d'Argent. u. [Fr.,silver-white.] (Puint.) This 
is a false appellation for a white lead, called also French 
white. It is first produced in the form of dross, is ex- 
qnisitely white, and has all the properties of the best 
white leads: but, being liable to the same changes as 
the flake-white, it is unfit for general use as a water 
color, though good in oils or varnish. 

Blanch, (ans.) v.a (Fr. blanchir.) To make to shine; 
to whiten; to make white by taking out the color; to 
change to white. 
~ And sin's black dye seems blanch d by age to virtue. Dryden. 

—To strip or peel such things as have husks. 

“ Their 28 may be bisket, raisins, and a few blanched 
almonds. ‘— Wiseman. 

Dr. n. To grow white; as, his cheeks blanched with fear. 

Blanchard, (blon’shahr,) Francois, a French aéronaut, 
B. in 1738, was distinguished from his youth by his me- 
chanical inventions, After making his first aérostatic 
voyage in 1784, he crossed the Channel from Dover to 
Calais. in 1785; for which exploit he was rewarded by the 
king of France with 12,000 francs, and a pension of 1,200f. 
He first made use of a parachnte in London, in 1785; 
went through various countries on the Continent, ex- 
hibiting his aéronautic skill; visited America with the 
same object; and, returning in 1798, ascended at Rouen 
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with 16 persons in a large balloon, and descended ata 
luce 15 m distant. He p. in 1809. — His wife, MADAME 
LANCHARD, continued to make aérial voyages; but in 
June, 1819, having ascended trom Tivoli, in Paris, her 
balloon took fire, at a considerable height, owing to 
some fireworks which she carried with her, the car fell, 
and the hapless aéronaut was dashed to pieces. 
Blanchard. in Maine, a post-township of Piscataquis 
co., 120 m. N.E. of Augusta, 
Blanchard, in Ohio, a township of Hancock co.; pop. 
1,304. 
A township of Hardin co. 
—A township of Putnam co. 
Blanchard's Bridge, in Ohio, a post-village of 
Hancock co., Hancock township. 
Blanchard’s Fork, in Ohio, takes its rise in the 


central part of the State, and falls in the Auglaize River 
in Putnam co. 

Blaneh’ardsville, in Wisconsin, a post-office of 
fayette co. 

Blanche, in Missouri, a post-office of Lafayette co. 

Blanche Furnace, in Pennsylvania, a village of 
Mercer co. 

Blanche of Castile, Queen of Louis VITI. of 
France, was daughter of Alionzo IX., King of Castille, 
and was born in 1187. She was married to Louis in 
1200, was crowned with him in 1223, and on his death 3 
years later, became regent during the minority of her 
son, Louis IX., displaying great energy and address as 
aruler. She opposed the departure of Louis for the 
crusade, but accompanied him to Cluni, and carried on 
the government in his stead. His long absence, and the 
rumor of his intention to settle in the Holy Land, caused 
her great sorrow, and she D. in 1252. 

Blanch/er, u. One who blanches or whitens. 

Blan’chester, in Qi», a post-village of Clinton co., 
15 m &.8.W. of Wilmington; pop. about 700, 

Blanchim'eter. u. (Eng. blanch, and Gr. metron, a 
measure.) (Chem.) An instrument used in uscertaining 
the bleaching-powers of chloride of lime and potash, 

Blanch'ing. n. The act or art of whitening or mak- 
ing anything white. — (Clan.) An operation performed 
by annealing. washing, and cleansing the money. 

—The process of covering iron plates with a thin coat of 
tin is also called blanching. 

(Cookery.) The pecling and whitening of almonds, &c. 

(Hort) The whitening of the stems, stalks. or leaves 
of plants by tying them together, or by earthing them 
up, s0 as to exclude the light. Its object is generally 
to diminish the intensity of their native properties, and 
to render them more crisp and agreeable to the palate. 

Blane-manger, BIAN-MAN dE, (bla-mony’,) n. [Fr., 
white food.] (Cookery.) A preparation of milk, cream, 
sugar, and Isinglass, which are boiled together. Arter 
being flavored with lemon-peel, brandy, Åc., the fluid is 
run into a mould and allowed tocongeal. It is sometimes 
prescribed as a nutriment during convalescence, and in 
chronic diseases. 

Blan ‘co, in Tus. a central co., watered by Guadalupe, 
Pedernales, and Rio Blanco rivers; area, about 1200 sq. 


m. 

A post-village, cap. of the above co., about 50 m. W. S. W. 
of Austiu City. 

Blan’co, CAPE. a celebrated cape on the W. coast of 


Africa; Lat. 20° 46 26” N., Lon. 170 4’ 10” W. This 
cape, which was discovered by the Portuguese in 1441, 
forms the extremity of a rocky ridge. called the Geb-el- 
reid, or White Mountain. projecting into the sea in a S. 
direction. Inside the cape is a spacious bay, which has 
on its S.E. side the bank and town of Arguin. 

Bland, a. [Lat. blandus; probably from the root of 
lenis, with a prefix; O. Ger. lind; Dan. lind, soft, mild, 
and gentle.) Sort; smooth; soothing; gentle; mild. 

Aud even calm 
Perpetual reign'd, save what the zephyrs bland 
Breatu'd o'er the blue expanse.” — Thomson. 

Bland, in Virginia, a S. W. co., bounded on the S. E. by a 
range called Walker’s Mountain; area, abt. 350 sq.m. It 
is drained by Walker's and Wolf creeks, 

Bland’ensville, or Bland’insville, in Winois,a 
village of McDonough co. 

Bland ‘ford, a borough of England, co. Dorset, 98 m. 
8.W. of London. It is a neat little town, situated 
amid a fine tract of sheep pastures. Php. 4,290. 

Bland ford, in Virginia, a village of Prince George co., 
about 144 m. E. of Petersburg. 

Bland insville, in ///inois, a post-township of Mo- 
Dunough co., 33 m. E.N.E, of Keokuk, 

Blan’‘dish, v.a. [O. Fr. brandir ; Lat. brandior, bran- 
ditus, from blandus, bland; O. Eng. blandise.]) To soften ; 
to soothe ; to caress; to flatter. 

—v.n. To act or speak courteously; to be soft in words or 
manners. 

Blan‘dishment, Blan'dishing. n. Act of blan- 
dishing: soft words: kind speeches; caresses; flattery. 

Bland’ness, n. State of being bland. 

Blan‘don, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Berks co., 
8 m. N. N. E. of Reading. 

Bland'ville. in Kentucky, a township and village, cap. 
of Ballard co.,on Mayfield Creek. 

Bla’nes, a town of Spain, prov. of Gerona, 22 m. S. of 
the city of that name, with a port on the Mediterra- 


nean; pop. 5,726. 
Blandford, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Hamp- 
den co., 15 m. W. by N. of Springfield. 
Blank, (bangt), a. (r. blunc, from the same root as 
blanch.) White: shining. 
To the blank moon — her office they prescribed."'"— Milton. 
Void; empty; void of writing or letters. 


“Upon the debtor side T find innumerable articles; but, upon 
the creditor side, little more than blank paper. — Addison- 
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—Pale from fear, terror, &c.; confused. 
But now no face divine contentment wears; 
‘Tis all blank sadness, or continual fears. — Pope. 
—Without rhyme; when the rhyme is blanched or omitted. 

“Our blank verse when there is no rhyme to support the ex- 
pression, is extremely difficult to such as are not masters ip the 
tongue.” 

Blank, n. [From the adjective.) A void space on paper. 

“1 cannot write a paper full as I used to do; and yet 1 will not 
forgive a blank of half an inch from you." — Swift. 

—A lot by which nothing is gained. 
In fortune's lottery lies 
“ A heap of blanks like this, for one small prize. — Dryden. 
—A paper unwritten; anything without marks or char- 
acters. 

Lite may be one great blank, which, though not blotted with 

sin, is yet without any characters of grace or virtue. — Rogers. 
—The white spot or mark which a shot is to hit. 

(Law.) A space left in writing to be filled up with 
one or more words to complete the sense. When a blank 
is left in a written agreement which need not have been 
reduced to writing, and would have been equally bind- 
ing whether written or unwritten, it is presumed, in an 
action for the non-performance of the contract, parol 
evidence might be admitted to explain the blank. And 
when a written instrument, which was made professedly 
to record a fact, is produced as evidence of that fact 
which it purports to record, and a blank appears in a 
material part, the omission may be supplied by other 
proof. — Bouvier. 

B. Indorvement. See INDORSEMENT. 

—v.a. To deprive of color; to damp; to confuse. 


“If the atheist, when he dies, should find that his soul remains, 
how will this man be amazed and blanked / — Tillotson. 


Blanh’-bar, n. (Law.) See Common Bar. 

Blank’-cartridge, n. (.) A charge of powder for 
arifle or other gun, containing no ball or shot. It is 
usually used for firing salutes, and in exercising troops, 

Blank’-door, n. (Arch.) A blank door is that which 
is either shut to prevent passage, or placed in the back of 
a recess where there is no entrance, 80 as to appear like 
a real door.— A B. window is that which is made to ap- 
pear like a real window; but is only formed in the recess 
of a wall. 

Blankenburg. a walled town of N. Germany, in the 
duchy of Brunswick, formerly cap. of a principality of 
the same name, 37 m. S S. E. of Brunswick city. Here 
is a palace of the Dukes of Brunswick. On the summit 
of the Regenstein, close by, are the remains of a large 
castle, constructed by Henry the Fowler, in 919, con- 
sisting of chambers cut out of the rock. Pop. 4,577. 

Blan'ket, n. [Fr. blanchet, the blanket of a printing- 
press.| (Com.) A soft, loosely-woven woollen stuff. prin- 
cipally used for bed-coverings and wrappers; also, as a 
covering for horses, &c. 

(Printing.) A woollen cloth or fine baize, which is 
laid between the tympans of a press. 

eer) A delicious variety of pear. It is sometimes 
written blanquet, and in French, blanquette. 

(Hist.) To toss in a blanket, [which happened to the 
unfortunate esquire of Don Quizote, as every one knows] 
is a very ancient custom, and was applied by way o 
punishment. The Emperor Otho used to go forth upon 
dark nights, and if he found a drunken man, he would 
order the discipline of the blanket to be administered.— 
Formerly, B. were used in theatres instead of curtains. 
(See Macbeth i. 5.) 


v. d. To cover with a blanket. 


25 . In grime with filth ; 
Blanket my loins; tie all my hair in knots.” — Shake. 
—To toss in a blanket, by way of penalty or contempt. 
“Ab! oh! he cry'd, what street, what lane, but knows 
Our purgings, pumpings, blanketings, and blows.” — Pope. 

Blanket Hill, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Arm- 
strong co. 

Blan“ keting. n. The act of tossing in a blanket. 
See Blanket. — Cloth or material for blankets. 

Blank’'ly, adv. In a blank manner; with paleness or 
confusion, 

Blank’ness, n. State of being blank. 

Blank-verse’, n. ( Pros.) Verse which is void of rhyme; 
any kind of verse in which there is not rhyme, blanched 
or omitted. The verse of the Greeks and Romans — at 
least such of it as has come down to us —is without 
rhyme. The Goths are said to have introduced rhyme 
from the East into the languages of modern Europe, 
and in the Middle Ages it came to be commonly em- 
ployed in poetical composition, both in the Latin and 
vernacular tongues, by most of the nations of Europe. 
About the 15th century, when the passion for imitating 
classical models became general, attempts were made in 
Italy, France, and other countries, to reject rhyme as a 
barbarous innovation. The first attempt at blank-verse 
in English appears to have been a translation of the first 
and fourth books of the Æneid by the Earl of Surrey, 
who was executed in 1547. Its suitability for the drama 
was at once felt, and it was in general use in dramatic 
composition before Shakspeare began to write, which is 
supposed to have been about 1591. It was, however, 
almost entirely confined to the drama down to the ap- 
pearance of “ Paradise Lost,” by Milton, in 1667. In an 
advertisement to the second edition of this work, the 
author, in answering objections to the want of rhyme, 
says: This neglect of rhyme is so little to be taken for 
a defect, though it may seem so, perhaps, to vulgar read- 
ers, that it is rather to be esteemed an example, set the 
first in English, of ancient liberty recovered to hervic 
poem from the troublesome and modern bondage of 
rhyming.” Since Milton's time, blank-verse has come 
into use in various kinds of poetry besides the dramatic; 
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but it is principally in the heroic metre of ten syflables 
that blank-verse is used, and, indeed, by some the term 
is restricted to that kind of metre. As an example of 
blank verse: 

Of man's | first dis | obe | dience, and | the fruit 

Of that | forbid | den tree | whose mor | tal taste 

Brought sin | into | the world, | and all | our woe. 
Frequently, in dramatic blank-verse, a supernumerary 
syllable occurs at the end of the line, as — 


To be, | or not | to be, | that is | the ques | tion, 


In blank-verse, the poet is less encumbered than in any 
other species of versification; and hence it is particu- 
larly adapted for subjects calling forth sublime and no- 
ble emotions. The constrained elegance of this kind 
of versification (rhyme), and the studied smoothness of 
the sounds, answering regularly to each other at the end 
of the line, though they be quite consistent with gentle 
emotions, yet weaken the native force of sublimity ; be- 
sides that, the superfluous words which the poet is often 
obliged to introduce, in order to fill up the rhyme, tend 
further to enfeeble it.” (Blair. — It is also free from the 
full close which rhyme forces upon the ear at the end of 
each couplet, and allows the lines to run into each other 
without constraint. The German, probably, of all the 
languages of modern Europe, xdmits the greatest vari- 
ety of blank-verse measures. From the practice of mod- 
ern German poets it would appear that any species of 
verse which may be used in that language with rhyme, 
may also be used without it. In the German transla- 
tious from Greek and Roman poets we find every spe- 
cies of ancient metre successfully imitated, and of course 
without rhyme. That which approaches nearest to, or 
rather is identical with, our ten-syllable blank-verse, is 
also much used, as in the following example: 

Der blinde Greis erhub sich alsobald, 

Wählt einen Text, erklart ihn, wandt ihn an, 

Ermabote, warnte, strafte, trôstete 

Bo herzlich, dass die Thranen mildiglich 

Ibm niedertiossen in den grauen Bart. — KOSEGARTEN. 


Blank’-window, n. (Arch.) See BLANK-DOOR. 

ui, (blang’ke,) JERÔME ADOLPHE, a political 
French economist, was B. at Nice, 1798, and educated at 
the Lyceum there. In 1814, his family quitted Nice, 
and young B. went to complete his siudies at 23 
where he became acquninted with J. B. Say, who indu 
him to turn his attention to the study of political econ- 
omy. In 1825, by Say’s recommendation. he was ap- 
pointed Professor of History and of Industrial Economy 
in the Commercial School at Paris. On the death of 
Say, he was appointed Professor of Industrial Economy 
in the “ Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers,” and was one 
of the editors of the Dictionnaire de l'Industrie, Manufac- 
turiére, Commerciale, et Agricole. In June, 1838, he be- 
came a member of the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences. The Academy sent him to Corsica to study the 
condition of that country, and in 1839 to Algiers, for the 
same purpose. In 1841 he visited Turkey. In 1851 the 
Academy, which highly valued his abilities, requested 
him to furnish a complete account of London in its finan- 
cial and other aspects. This task he executed to the 
satisfaction of the savans who employed him. He died 
at Paris on the 28th of January, 1854. B., as a national 
economist, was somewhat inclined to Socialism. Like 
his master, Say, he was in favor of free trade. In method, 
he was ingenious; in style, transparent; and even the 
dryest discussions become interesting, from his lively 
mode of treating them. His principal works are:— 
Voyage dun jeune Français en Angleterre et en Ecosse, 
(Paris, 1824:) Résumé de l Histoire du Commerce et de 
U Industrie, (Paris, 1826;) Précis Elémentaire dq Ecmomie 
Politique, précédé dune Introduction Ihstorique, et ui 
d'une Biographie des Economistes, &c., (Paris, 1826;) 
and, most important of all, the Histoire de I’ Economie 
Politique en Europe, depuis les Anciens jusqu'à nos 
jours, suivie d'une Bibliographie raisonnée des Princi- 
paux Ouvrages d Economie Politique. D. 1854. 


BLaxgui, Lovis Avauste, the brother of the economist, 


was B. at Nice in 1805. He has made himself conspicu- 
ous chiefly by his rapid advocacy of the most extreme 
political opinions. From an early age he dabbled in con- 
spiracy, and submitted to its penalties with the pride of 
amartyr. After the revolution of February, he formed 
the Central Republican Society, which menaced the very 
existence of the Provisional Government. He it was 
also who organized the popular outbreak on the 15th 
May, the aim of which was to overthrow the Constitu- 
ent Assembly, although it has been alleged that he was 
driven to this step by the impatience and violence of his 
party, or, more properly, his club, At the head of an 
excited mass, he made his appearance before the na- 
tional representatives, and demanded the “ Resuscitation 
of the Polish Nationality!” and the dissolution of the 
Assembly. B. was arrested, tried, and condemned to 
ten years imprisonment in Belleisle. In 1871, B. was 
an active member of the too celebrated Commune of 
Paris. Arrested in 1872, he was again tried, and con- 
demned to deportation for life in a fortress, Released 
and returned to Paris, where he D. in 1880. 
milla, an island in the Caribbean Sea, 74 m. 
N. N. E. of Portugal. It belongs to Venezuela. 
Blaps, n. (Zodl.) A genus of coleopterous insects, family 
Blapside. The type of genus and family is the species 
Blaps mortisaga, a very common insect, found in dark, 
damp, and dirty places about houses. It is black, but 
little shining: the tip of the elytra forms a short ob- 
tuse point, and is about 84 inch in length. 
Blap‘sidee,n. pl. (Zoöl.) See BLAPs. 
Blare, v.n. [Du. blaren ; Ger. blirren, plirren, to bleat, 
to weep.] To bellow; to roar. (R.) 
—n. Noise; roar; sound. (R.) 
(Com.) A small coin of Berne, value about 2 cents, 
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Blar'ney. in Ireland, a village in co. Cork. It has a 
fine old castle, and is remarkable for having in its neigh- 
borhood the famous Bluruey Stone, the kissing of which 
is said to confer upon the Irish an eloquent power in 
the language of courtship, called blarwy. 

Blas“ ket Islands, a group of rocky islands, at the 
entrance of Dingle Bay, S. W. coast of Ireland. One of 
these, called Tiraght, forms the westerninost land in 
Europe. 

Blaspheme’, v.a. (Fr. blasphéme ; Gr. blasphémed. See 
Buame.) To speak injuriously, reproachfully, and irrev- 
erently of the Supreme Being; to revile, speak, or 
write reproachfully or impiously of God or of sacred 
things. — To speak evil of; to utter abuse or calumny 
against; to speak reproachfully of. 

Those who from our labours heap thelr board, 
Blaspheme their feeder, and forget their lord. — Pope. 

—v. n. To utter blasphemy. 

Blasphem/’er, n. One who blasphemes. 

Blasphem'eress, n. A female who blasphemes. 

Blasphem ing. n. The act of blasphemy. 

Bias’ phemous, u. Uttering or containing blasphemy; 
impiously, irreverent in regard to God or sacred things. 

Blas’phemously, adv. In a blasphemous manner. 

Bias/phemy, n. A crime marked for public punish- 
ment in the laws of most civilized uations, and which 
has been regurded as of such enormity by many nations 
as to be punished with death. The word is Greek, but it 
has found its way into the English and several other 
modern languages, owing, it is supposed, to the want of 
native terms to express with precision and brevity the 
idea of which it is the representative. Etymologically, 
it denotes speaking so as to strike or hurt; the using to 
a person's face reproachful and insulting expressions. 
In this general way it is used by Greek writers, and even 
in the New Testament; as iu l Tim. vi. 4, “ Whereof 
cometh envy, strife, railings, evil surmisings,” where the 
word rendered * railings” is, in the original.“ blasphe- 
mivs.” Thus, also, in Mark vii. 22, our Saviour himself, 
in enumerating various evil dispositions or practices, 
mentions, an “evil eye, blasphemy, pride, foolishness,” 
not meaning, as it seems, more than the ordinary case 
of insulting speech. B. in this sense, however much to be 
avoided as immoral and mischievous, is uot marked as 
a crime, and its suppression is left to the ordinary in- 
fluences of morals and religion, and not provided for by 
law. In this sense, indeed, the word can hardly be 
said to be naturalized among us, though it may occasion- 
ally be found in the poets, and in those prose-writers 
who exercise an inordinate curiosity in the selection of 
their terms. But, besides being used to denote insulting 
and opprobrious speech in general, it was used to denote 
speech of that kind of a peculiar nature, namely, when 
the object against which it was directed was a person 
esteemed sacred, but especially when against God.— 
Among the canonists, the definition of . is made to 
inelude the denying God, or the asserting anything 
to be God, which is not God; and this extended appli- 
cation of the term has been received in most Christian 
countries, and punishments more or less severe have 
been denounced against the crime.—In England, by 
the common law, open blasphemy was punishable by 
fine and imprisonment, or other infamous corporeal pun- 
ishment. The kind of B. which was thus cognizable is 
described by Blackstone to be “denying the being or 
providence of God, contumelious reproaches of our Sa- 
viour Christ, profane scoffing at the Holy Scriptures, or 
exposing it to contempt and ridicule.” (Commentaries, 
b. iv. c. iv.) All these heads, except the first, seem to 
spring immediately from the root-sense of the word B., 
as they are of that hurtful and insulting speech which the 
word denotes. And we suspect, that, whenever the com- 
mon law was called into operation to punish persons 
guilty of the first of these forms of B, it was only when 
the denial was accompanied with opprobrious words or 
gestures, which seem to be essential to complete the 
true crime of B. Errors in opinion, even on points 
which are of the very essence and being of religion, were 
referred in England in early times to the ecclesiastics, 
as falling under the denomination of heretical opinions 
(see Heresy), to be dealt with by them as other heresies 
were. There is nothing in the statute book under the 
word B. till we come to the reign of King William III. In 
that reign an Act was passed, the title of whichis “An Act 
for the more effectual suppression of B. and Profaneness.” 


It states that “ many persons have of late years openly 
avowed and published many blasphemous and infamous 
opinions, contrary to the doctrines and principles of the 
Christian religion, greatly tending to the dishonor of 
Almighty God, and may prove destructive to the peace 
and welfure of this kingdom ;” and enacts that if any per- 
son or persons having been educated in, or having made 
a profession of the Christian religion within this realm, 
“shall by writing, printing, teaching, or advised speak- 
ing, deny any one of the persons of the Holy Trinity to 
be God, or shall assert or maintain that there are more 
gods than one, or shall deny the Christian religion to 
be true, or the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
tament to be of divine authority, shall, for the first 
offence, be adjudged incapable of holding any office or 
employment, ecclesiastical, civil, or military; and, on a 
second conviction, shall be disabled to sue, prosecute, 
plead, or use any action in any court of law or equity, 
and shall also suffer imprisonment for three years.” The 
main provisions of this Act remain still in force ; but by 
53 Geo. III. c. 160, those who deny the doctrine of the 
Trinity are exempted from its penalties. In 1841, the 
law against blasphemy was enforced upon Mr. Moxon 
for publishing an edition of Shelley’s “Queen Mab;” 
but the sentence was merely nominal. In Scotland, 
blasphemy was, by Acts of the Scottish parliament 
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passed in 1661 and 1695, punishable by death; and the 
last who suffered capital punishment for this crime in 
Scotland, was Thomas Aikenhead, a student of divinity, 
who was executed, 1696. These severe statutes were, 
however, repealed by 53 Geo. III. c. 160, which made 
the punishment arbitrary. By Act 6 Geo. IV. c. 47, the 
publication of blasphemy was punishable by fine and 
imprisonment, and by banishment for a second offence; 
but this last was repealed by 7 Will. IV. c. ö, which 
rendered the punishment only fine and imprisonment. 
In 1843, a person was tried before the High Court of 
Justiciary at Edinburgh, for publishing books denying 
the truth and authority of the Holy Scriptures, and tend- 
ing to bring contempt upon the Christian religion, and, 
being found guilty, was sentenced to 15 months’ im- 
risonment. In France, before the great Revolution, 
t was a B. also to speak against the Holy Virgin and 
the saints, to deny one’s faith, to speak with impiety 
of holy things, and to swear by things sacred. The 
law relating to B. was totally repealed in 1791; and the 
present French penal code, urt. 262, enacts that any 
person who, by words or gestures, shull commit any 
outrage upon objects of public worship in the places 
designed for the performance of its rites, shall be fined 
from $2 to $100, and be imprisoned for a period not less 
than 15 days nor more than 6 months. In most of the 
U. States, statutes have been enacted aguinst B.; but 
these statutes are not understood in all cases to have 
abrogated the common law; aud it has been decided 
that neither these statutes vor the common-law doc- 
trine is repugnant to the constitution of those States in 
which the question has arisen. 
Blast, n. (A. S. blest; O. Ger. blast, from blåsan, to 
blow. A gust or puff of wind. 
They that stand high have many blasts to shake them.“ — Shaks. 
—The sound made by blowing any wind-instrument. 
The Veline fountains and sulphurous Nar, 
Shake at the baleful blast, the signal of the war.” — Dryden. 
—Violent explosion made by gunpowder when splitting 
rocks, or by inflammable gases in mines. — A gale; a 
rush; a storm. 
—Pernicious or pestilential influence, as of wind; blight. 
By the blast of God they perish." — Job iv. 9. 


( Metallurgy.) The current of air forced into furnaces 
by bellows, or air-engines, for the purpuse of reducing 
the ores to a merchantable form. There are two kinds 
of blasts in use in the iron manufacture, the hot and 
the cold blast. The hot blast is obtained by forcing the 
air through a series of hot pipes, and its effect is to 
facilitate the fusion of the metal, at the same time that 
the quality of the latter is deteriorated ; the cold blast 
requires a greater quantity of fuel to reduce the same 
quantity of ore, and it yields a firmer aud more even 
quality of metal than the hot blast. — See IRON. 

(Farrtery.) A disease in the stomach of cattle. 

Blast, v.a. To strike as with a blast, or with a sudden 
gust or destructive wind. 

“Oh! Portius, is there not some chosen curse, 
Some hidden thuuder in the store of heaven, 
Red with uncommon wrath, to blast the man 
Who owes his greatness to his country's ruin.“ — Addison. 

—To make to wither by some pernicious influence; to 

blight; to strike with some sudden plague, calamity, &c. 
To his green years your ceusures you would suit, 
Not blast that blossom, but expect the fruit.” — Dryden. 

—To injure; to destroy; to make infamous. 

“ He is malicious, if he knows I deserve credit, and yet goes 
about to blast it.” — Stillingfleet. 

—To confound; to strike with terror. 

“ Trumpeters, 

~ With brazen din blast you the city's ears. — Shake. 

—To blow up or split by gunpowder. 

—v. n. To be struck as with a blast; to wither; to be 
blighted. 

Blast'ed, p a. Affected by some pernicious or destruc- 
tive influence, as of wind; blighted; injured; destroyed; 
split by gunpowder. 

Blaste’ma, n. ([Gr, a bud, a sprout.) (Bot.) Applied 
to the part of the embryo comprising the radicle, plu- 
mule, and caulicule.— Lindley. 

Blast'er, n. One who blasts. 

Blast’-furnace. [A. S. blest, blast; Fr. fournaise, 
furnace.) ( Metal.) A furnace in which the combustion 
of the fuel is increased to an enormous extent by a 
blast blown from a bellows, or by means of fans, A 
smith's-forge is a blast-furnace on a small scale. B.-F“s 
are used principally for smelting iron ores, and con- 
sist essentially of a long narrow funnel inverted upon 
another shorter funnel, the whole being built of solid 
masonry. They are usually 50 feet high by 15 feet in 
diameter at the largest part. At the bottom of the 
lower cone is a cylindrical hole, from which lead the 
tuyéres, or blast-pipes, and the channel for the passage 
of the melted slag, which rises on the top of the metal 
and overflows. At the lowest part is the tap-hole for 
drawing off the melted metal. At the top is a gallery 
for the conveyance of fuel and ore. The B.-F. being 
lighted with coal, the roasted ore, combined with a flux 
of limestone, isthrownin; upon this is thrown another 
layer of coal, and so on; as the fuel burns away, the 
mass sinks, and is replenished with fuel, flux, and ore 
from the top. — See Hot BLAST, and IRox. 

Blast/ing,n. A blast.— Destruction by a pernicious 
cause. 

(Mining and Quarrying.) An operation by which 
large masses of rock are separated by means of the ex- 
plosion of gunpowder or gun-cotton, A small opening 
is bored in the rock or stone, and filled with gunpowder, 
nitro-glycerine, or gun-cotton, and is fired by means of a 


fuse or train. In engineering operations of large magni- 
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tude, chambers, and even galleries, are formed in the 
rock, bags of powder being inserted, and fired by means 
of the galvanic current. By this means enormous 
masses of rock, weighing thousands of tons, are removed 
with the greatest ease. The ordinary implements used 
are the jumper, or cutting-tuol, the hammer, and scraper. 

P. a. Blighting: withering; injuring; frustrating. 

Blastocar’pous, a. [Gr. blastos, a germ, and kurpos, 
fruit.) (Bot.) That germinates inside of the pericarp. 

Blas’ erm, u. (Anat.) [Gr. blastos, a germ, and 
karpos, fruit.) The germinal skin or membrane, or that 
granular membrane or stratum which lies immediately 
beneath the membrane vit-lli of the ovum, and which is 
the seat of development of all parts of the body of birds. 

Blast’-pipe, n. ( Mech.) The waste steam-pipe of an en- 
gine, but more purticularly applied to locomotive en- 
gines; in the latter it leads from the exhaust passages 
of the cylinders into the chimney, and is of great use 
for forming the draught through the fire-tubes, as each 
jet of steam emitted creates a partial vacuum in the 
chimney, which is immediately filled by a current of ait 
rushing through the fire-gate. 

Bla'tant, a. |Fr.; from Lat. balo, to bleat; A.S. blæ- 
tan, to bleat.) Bellowing as a calf. 

* You learn this language from the blatant beast. — Dryden. 

Blat'ta, n. (Zoöl.) See BLATTIDÆ. 

Blat'ter, v.n. [Lat. blutero.] To roar; to make a sense- 
less noise. (0.) 

Blat'tidæ, BTLATTARIx, n. (Zoðl.) The Cockroach 
Jamily, order Aer per his family contains orthop- 
terous insects which have the body oval, flattened, the 
hind extremity of the abdomen furnished with conical 
articulated appendages, and the antenne long and many- 
jointed. B. are nocturnal, and are found not only 10 
forests, but some species also infest kitchens, store-roome, 
and closets, devouring all kinds of provisions, and even 
fabrics. The genus Biutta contains several species, which 
are indigenous, nnd one, B. Orientalis, or black beetle, 
which is a native of Asia, 

Blau'veltville, in New Fork, a post-village of Rock- 
land co., 29 m. N. of New York city. 

Blaw’enburg, in New Jersey, a post-village of Somer- 
set co., 15 m. N. by E of Trenton. 

Blay, n. (Zoöl.) A small river-fish; the BLEAK, q. v. 

Blaye, a fortified seaport of France, dep. Gironde, ca 
arrond. on the right bank of the Garonne, 34 m. N. N. W. 
of Bordeaux. The river here is about 244 m. wide, and 
defended by a fort on each side. All vessels inward- 
bound are required to anchor at B. and deliver a mani- 
fest of their cargo, and many of the outward-bound 
ships call here to take on board provisions and complete 
their cargoes. Erp., wine, brandy, corn, oil, &c. B. ia 
very ancient. In 1568, it was taken by the Protestants, 
and, later, by the Leaguers. The extensive marshes 
which surround it, having been drained by Henry IV., 
have become very fruittul. In 1832, the Duchess de 
Berry (q. v.), while a prisoner in the castle here, was 
delivered of a daughter. Pup. 4,764. 

Blaze, n. [A. S. bluse, blæse, a torch; O. Ger. blechazan, 
to shine forth, to glitter.) A shining forth; a glitter- 
ing; glare; expanded light; flame; the stream of light 
and heat from any body when burning. 

“The main blaze of it is past; but a smali thing would make 
it flame again.” — Saks. 

—Wide diffusion of a report; that which shines and 
spreads widely. 

For what ia glory but the blaze of fame?" — Milton. 

—A white mark on a horse’s forehead ;—also a mark made 
on trees in a forest, for identification of a route. 

—v.n. To shine forth; to flame; to send forth or show 
a bright and expanded light. — To be conspicuous. 

—v. a. To cause to shine forth; to spread, as news; to make 

ublic far and wide.— To set a white mark on a tree. 

Blaz’er, n. One who blazes. 

Blas ing. p.a. Flaming; emitting bright flame or 
light. — Publishing fur and wide. 

Blaz’ing-star, n. A comet. — Ferguson. 

Bla’zon, v.a. (Fr. blasonner.] To blaze abroad; to 
spread, proclaim, or publish far and wide.— To display 
or set forth conspicuously. — To adorn: to embellish. — 
To explain the figures on armorial ensigns. 

—v. n. To blaze; to make a brilliant figure; to shine, 

—n. (Her.) The act of drawing, describing, or explaining 
coats-of-urms; BLAZONRY, 9. v. 

—Publication ; show ; celebration. 

* Men con over their pedigrees, and obtrude the blason of their 
exploits upon the company.” - Collier. 

Bla’zoner, n. One who blazons: a herald. 

Blazonry, (blai’zon-re,) n. IA. S. blesan ; Ger. blasen, to 
blow a horn: Fr. blasonnir, to blaze about, to make pub- 
lic.] (Her.) The art of deciphering coats-of-arms ; also, 
that of expressing or describing a coat-of-arms in ap- 
propriate language. The word is supposed to be de- 
rived from the German blasen, to blow, and to have 
originated in the ceremonial of tournaments, from which 
so many other terms and usages in heraldry are derived, 
it having been customary on these solemn occasions for 
the herald to blow a trumpet when he called out the 
arms of a knight on ushering him into the lists. The 

rincipal rules for blazoning coats-of-arms, according to 
English usage, are as fullows; (but on the Continent they 
are notall observed with strict adherence:) 1. In mar- 
shalling coats-of-arms it is false heraldry to place metat 
upon metal, or color upon color. 2. Begin with mem 
tioning the metal or color of which the field is com- 
posed, stating the direction of the lines by which it may 
happen to be divided; as, per bend, per fess, quarterly, 
K., and if they assume other forms than the simple 
straight lines, (see ENGR AED, Wavy, RAGULY, &c.,) and 
then proceed to the principal and secondary charges in 
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order. 3. Shorten the description as much as possible, 
and avoid all repetition of the names of metals and 
colors, mentioning a charge of any color or metal that 
has been named before, as of the first, of the second, &c. 
Thus the coat-of-arms in fig. 370 
would be described as urgent, on 
a bend engrailed gules, between 
two hurts, a mullet or, pierced of 
the second between two crescents 
of the first ; in which the field is 

rst mentioned; then the princi- 
pal charges on the field; and 
thirdly, the charges on the ordi- 
nary, in their proper metals and 
tinctures, without repetition. 4. 
In describing charges ina field or 
on an ordinary, between others 
ofa different nature, always name 
that charge first which is nearest to the centre of the 
shield. Thus, in the above example, it is correct to say, 
a mullet between two crescents, not two crescents with 
a mullet between them. 5. When animals, plants, &c. 
are represented in their natural colors, they must be 
described as proper only, without naming any metal or 
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Fig. 370. 
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the tail forked. Bleaks generally keep together in large 
shoals; and at certain seasons they are observed to 
tumble about near the surface of the water as if in- 
capable of swimming to any considerable distance; but 
in a short time they recover, and presently disappear. 
It is from the scales of this fish that the beautiful sil- 
very matter used in the preparation of artificial pearls 
is chiefly taken; other bright-scaled fishes may, how- 
ever, be used for the same purpose. By contraction it is 
often called Buay. 

Bleak, (blék,) a. [A. S. blac, blac. See BLACE) Pale; 
bleached, blighted, or blackened by piercing col 

* Intreat the North 
To make his bleak winds kiss parched lips, 
And comfort me with cold.“ — ke. 
—Chill; cold; dreary; desolate. 
Say. will he bless the bleak Atlantic shore? — Pope. 

Bleak’ish, a. Moderately bleak. 

Bleak’ty, adv. In a bleak manner, 

Bleak’ness, n. State or quality of being bleak ; open- 
ness of situation; exposure to the wind; hence, coldness. 

Blear, (ler.) a. IO. Ger. blâ&tara; Du. blaar; Dan. 
biære, a blister, bladder, or bubble.) Sore, as with pus- 
tules or blisters; dimmed or impaired, as the eyes. 
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dian basilic are the two most generally selected for the 
operation. In fleshy and robust persons, the median 
basilic is the most convenient vein to open, because it is 
the most prominent, and the largest; but in thin or 
emaciated individuals the median cephalic should be 
selected. And tor these reasons: that under the first 
runs the brachial artery, sepurated from the vein, in 
stout people, by some depth of cellular tissue, buf in 
emaciated subjects only divided by the thin fascia or 
apouenrosis of the adjacent tendon; while crossing the 
median cephalic are the nerves of the surrounding cuti- 
cle. The danger of bleeding in the former is the tear of 
transfixing the vein, and wounding the artery beneath, 
causing an aneurism; while in the latter the thing to 
be apprehended is pricking the nervous filaments, and 
thereby causing neuralgia. But as every part of the body 
is beset by risks of a similar character, the operator — 
bearing in mind the caution given as respects the median 
basilic in persons of spare habits, and observing the fol- 
lowing instructions—must take the hazard, and, as a gen- 
eral rule, select the median basilic vein for his operation. 
Mode of Proceeding. Before commencing his operat 

the person about to bleed must prepare his pledgets 

bandage: the first consists of two slips of lint or linen 


—v.a. To make sore; to dim or impair with soreness, as 
the eyes, 

Bleared, p.a. Dimmed by soreness, or by a watery 
humor. 

Blear’edness, n. The state of being bleared. 

Blear’-eye, n. ( Med.) The Livpirupg, q. v. ` 

Blear’-eyed, p.a. llaving sore eyes.— Wanting dis- 
cernment, 

Bleat, (blét,) v. n. [A. L. bletan, formed from the sound.] 

To make the noise of a sheep. 

—n. Thecry of a sheep. 

Bleat‘ing, n. The same as BLEAT. 

Bleb,n. A BLISTER, q. v. 

Bleb'by,a. Full of blebs. 

Bled, imp. und part. of BLEED, g. v. 

Bled'soe, in Tennessee, a S. E. central county, washed 


rag, each slip folded up and doubled, one into a flat pad 
or compress about an inch square, the other a little 
larger and thicker; the bandage or fillet should be a 
piece of broad tape or ribbon 1½ yards Jong. Having 
arranged these necessary articles, he must provide him- 
self with a basin and the handle of a broom, or any 
stick of similar proportions. The next duty is to select a 
fitting lancet, choosing one with rather broad shoulders, 
and bending the blade to nearly right angles with the 
handle. Having selected the vein by grasping the arm 
for a moment with his hand, to make the vessels dis- 
tend, the operator should place his finger on the vein 
he purposes to open; and if he feels an evident pul- 
sation beneath, he must select another, unless he is 
a practical operator and can open it without danger. 
The fillet is next to be doubled, and passed twice round 


color; thus we must say, a swun proper, not a swan ar- 
ent.— See Points: TINCTURE; CHARGE; ORDINARY. 

Blea, n. [Scottish ble, pale, livid] The wood that is 
just under the bark ofa tree. y 

Bleach, (blich,)v.a. [A. 8 blecan, from blæc, blac, pale. 
See Biick] To make white or whiter; commonly, to 
whiten by exposure to the open air. 

Dr. n. To grow white in any manner. 

Bleach er, n. One who bleaches. 

Bleach’ery, n. A place for ble ching. 

Bleach ‘ing, n. The act or art of whitening, especially 
cloth. — (Chem. and Minf.) This process consists in a se- 
ries of operations, by which the natural colors of various 
substances are discharged so as to whiten them. It is 
effected either by the action of various solvents, aided 
by exposure to light, air, and moisture, upon the bleach- 


ing. ground: or by the aid of chlorine. Cotton is more 
easily bleached than linen, in consequence of its being 
originally whiter, and having a less powerful attraction 
for the coloring-matter. In bleaching these goods upon 
the old principle, warm water is first liberally applied 
to remove the weaver's pisteor dressing: they are then 
bucked, or boiled in a weak alkaline lye: and after hav- 


Bled'soe, 
Bled soe 


Bleed, (,d, v. n. 


ing been well washed, are spread out upon the grass, 80 
as to be freely exposed to the joint agencies of light, air, 
and moisture; the bucking and exposure are alternately 
repeated as often as necessary; the sare then soured, 
that is, immersed in water slightly acidulated by sul- 
phuric acid; lastly, they are very thoroughly washed 
and dried. By these operations the texture of the goods 
is toa certain extent impaired, and much tiine is re- 
quired to complete the process, which cannot be car- 
Tied on in the winter months. But the exposure upon 
the bleaching-ground is now to a great extent discon- 
tinned; and the same effect is obtained, after the pro- 
cess of bucking, by the action of weak solutions of chlo- 
rine or of chloride of lime, which, if skilfully used, can 
scarcely be said to injure the goods more than the long 
continued exposure. The theory of bleaching has not 
been satisfactorily developed; but, from such experi- 
ments as have been made in reference to it, it appears 
to be a process of oxidizement, and to depend upon some 
peculiar influence of nascent oxygen, or perhaps of 
ozone, upon the coloring- matter. — The color of manu- 
factured wool depends partly upon its own oil, and 

tly upon the applications made to itin the loom. 


by Sequatchie River; surface, generally mountainous; 
area, about 330 sq. .; cap. Pikeville. 

in Missouri, a post-office of Hickory co. 

s Landing, in Arkansas, a post-office of 
Chittenden co. 

(imp. and pp. BLED.) [A. S. bledun. 
See BLoop.] To emit blood; to lose blood. 


“ Bleed, bleed, poor country ! 
Great tyranny, lay thou thy basis sure, 
For goodness dare not check thee !"— Shake. 


—To feel pain or agony, as from bleeding. 
—To die by slaughter. 


The iamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day ; 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ? — Pope. 


—To issue forth or drop, as blood. 


For me the balm shal! bleed, and amber flow, 
The coral redden, and the ruby glow.” — Pope. 


—v.a. To let blood; to take blood from. 


“ That from a patriot of distinguished note, 
Have bled and purg d me to a single vote.” — Pope. 


Bleed’ing, u. A discharge of blood.—See HEMORRHAGE. 
BLEEDING, or BLOOD-LETTING. 


(Surg.) Any artificial dis- 
charge of blood from the body, performed for the pur- 
pose of affording relief, or benefit, to an invalid. Bleed- 
ing is divided into genera! or topical, or constitutional 
and local. Bleeding from a vein or artery is an example 
of the first; leeches, scarifications, and cupping are in- 
stances of the latter. Venesection, or phlebotomy, as 
bleeding from a vein is usually called, is performed in dif- 
ferent parts of the body , though the localities generally 


the arm some few inches above the elbow-juint, and 
drawing it moderately tight, the operatur should place 
the finger on the vein, to feel if any pulsation exists be- 
low; if satisfactory, the thumb of the left hand is tobe 
pressed on the vein a little below where he intends to 
open it. The lancet is now to be grasped by the blade, 
lightly but firmly, between the right thumb and finger, 
only the point and half of the shoulder of the instru- 
ment protruding, and, resting the hand on the other 
fingers, he is to insert the lancet in an oblique direction 
into the vessel, till the blood mounts tothe skin; he then 
brings up the instrument on as straight a line as pos- 
sible — making the wound in the skin the same size as that 
in the vein. He then puts down the lancet, and, taking 
the basin, lifts his thumb from the vein and allows the 
stream to fall into the vessel in his hand; the broom- 
handle, or any long stick, is next placed into the patient's 
hand, both as a rest for the arm and to assist the flow 
of blood, which it effects by the contraction of the mus- 
cles as he opens and shuts his fingers on the staff. The 
amount of Llood to be extracted depends upon circum- 
stances and the nature of the disease; the ordinary 
quantity is from 12 to 16 ounces. When sufficient has 
been taken, the bandage is to be untied, when the blood 
in general ceases to flow; whether so or not, when the 
tape is untied, the thumb is again to be placed on the 
vein below the opening, and the arm supported in the 
operator’s hand. Taking up the smallest pledget, he 
places it round the incision, and, pressing the two edges 
together, lays the compress on the top of the cut, secur- 


selected are the neck, ing it with the thumb, while the thicker and larger 
arm, leg, and foot; the i s pledget is being placed above it. He then shakes out 
part by common con- . a . the fillet, and, placing the centre of it on the compress, 
sent adopted as the 
most convenient, both 
for the patient and 
surgeon, is the arm. — 
The person may be 
bled either lying, sit- 
ting, or standing: but 
when at all likely to 
faint during the opera- 
tion, the sitting post- 
ure should be adopted. 
It is sometimes desira- 
ble to produce sickness 
or fainting. so as to re- 
lax the muscles of the 
body, asin cases of dis- 
location of the hip-joint 
and rupture, when the 
person should be bled 
standing, and from a 
large opening. The 
arm has been selected 
for bleeding, from the 
fact that the veins are f 
more prominent there, 
and more easily reach- 
ed at the bend of the 
sm 125 Fr 
t this spot there are . 
four wales from any Fig. 372.— VEINS OF THE ARM. 
one of which the surgeon may bleed. Running up the 
outside of the arm is the basilic vein, A; a corresponding 
vein ascends on the inner side, called the cephalic vein, B. 
The median vein of the fore-arm splits into two branches, 
one running obliquely outward to join the basilic, and 
called the median basilic, C; and the other crossing ob- 
liquely inwards to join the cephalic, and called the median 
cephalic, D. Of these four, the median cephalic and me- 


hese are got rid of in the fulling-mill by the joint ac- 
tion of fuller’s earth and soap; the cloth is then well 
washed and dried, and is tolerably white. If the slight 
yellow tint which it retains is objectionable, it is im- 
proved by adding a little stone-blue to the washing-water, 
or by exposure to the fumes of burning sulphur; this 
latter method, however, renders it more harsh, and if af- 
terwards souped, its yellowishness returns The color 
of raw silk depends upon a natural yellow varnish. 
which is got ril of by boiling it in white soap and water, 
and by repeated rinsings. Certain articles of woven cot- 
ton, such as stockings, are bleached as usual, and fin- 
ished by the action of sulphurous acid, or the fumes of 
burning sulphur. Straw is also whitened by a similar 
operation, and hence bleached straw hats are apt to 
have a disagree ible sulphurous smell. 
Bleaeh'ing-Powder, n. The most important is the 
chloride of lime. It is preptred by exposing slaked 
lime to the action of chlorine gu. Slaked lime may be 
male to combine with half its weight of chlorine. 
Chemists are divided as to the truo composition of this 
valuable comp und, some looking on it as a hypochlo- 
rite of lime, CaO, CIO, united with chloride of calcium, 
CaCl, while others regard it as a combination of chlorine 
with oxide of calcium, in the form of an oxychloride, 
CaOCl. Chloride of lime is a white, moist powder, con- 
tinually giving off hypochlorons acid. Its principal use 
is as a bleaching agent; but it is also employed as a dis- 
infectant with great success.—See CALCIUM (CiLORIDEOF). 
Bleak, n. (Zoot) The Leuciscus alburnus, a little Mala- 
copterygious fish, belongs to the family of Cyprinidae, 
very common in the rivers of Europe; length about 
5 or 6 inches; 
sha slender, 
with the body 
much compress- 
ed; color bright 
ailvery,the back 
olive-green: fins 
pellucid; scales 
deciduous; and Fig. 371.—BLEAK, (Leuciscus alburnus.) 


and under the elbow, tying the two ends on wet 

the compress; the cut in the vein heals v. uickly, 

and after a day the bandage may be left off entirely. 

Sometimes, though the opening is sufficiently large, the 

blood will not flow, this often arises from the fillet 

being tied too tightly. All that is necessary, in that 
case, is to slacken the bandage so as not to impede the 
current in the arteries, and after a few minutes the 
blood wiil flow steadily. Sometimes, in languid consti- 
tutions, it is necessary to plunge the hand and part of 
the fore-arm in hot water to induce the blood to flow. 
When a vein is opened in the foot or instep, the process 
is nearly the same. As opening the external jugular 
vein is an operation of extreme delicacy, and could never 
be undertaken with safety by a non-professional person, 
we deem it unnecessary to describe the mode of pro- 
cedure. — We have already spoken of the opening of 
arteries under the word ARTERIOTOMY. — The only ar- 
tery that a non-medical person would be justified in 
opening is one of the branches of the temporal artery, 
which, in cases of apoplexy, or urgent affections of the 
head, might be rendered necessary. To effect this, all 
that is requisite is to stretch the skin tightly across the 
temple with the thumb and finger of the left hand; 
then, with a bistoury, make a small incision through 
the cuticle on the top of t¥e artery, which, in turn, 
is to be opened with the point of the lancet, and the 
blood, as much as necessary, allowed to spring forth in 
leaps; three or four compresses volng pla over it, 
and a firm and steady pressure established by means of 
the pledget. 

Bleeck’er, in New York, a post-township of Fulton co, 
50 m. N.W. of Albany. 

Blemish, v. a. Fr. blemir ; Icel. blami, the livid color 
of a bruise.) To make pale, wan, or livid; to injure or 
impair. — To mark with any deformity; to mar; to tar- 

; to taint; to sully. 


passes first one end and then the other obliquely over 
q 
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=n. A livid spot; a mark of deformity; a scar or defect; 
speck, spot, or flaw.— Reproach; fault; stain; taint; 
dishonor. 

Blem'ishless, a. That is without blemish or spot. 

Blench, v.n. To shrink; to start back; to flinch. (o.) 


Blend, v.a. [A. S. blendan; Icel. und Sw. blunda ;|—Enjoying supreme felicity ; holy and happy; happy in 


Goth. blandan.] To mix or mingle together; to con- 
found. 
“He had his calmer influence, and his mien 
Did love and majesty together blend. — Dryden. 
Blende, n. (Min.) A sulphide of zinc. See ZING. 
Blender, n. One who blends. 
Blend’ing, n. Act of mingling or blending. 

(Fuint.) A term synonymous with Meling. They im- 
ply the method of laying different tints on buildings, 
trees, &c., so that they may mingle together while wet, 
and render it impossible to discover where one color 
begins, and another ends. A variety of tints of nearly 
the same tone, employed on the same object and on the 
game part, gives a richness and mellowness to the effect; 
while the outline, insensibly melting into the back- 

und, blends the objects together, and preserves them 

n unison. 

Blen'don, in Michigan, a post-township of Ottawa co., 
about 16 m. W. S. W. of Grand Rapids. 

Blen’don, in Ohio, a post-township of Franklin co.; 

. about 1,300. 

Blen‘don Institute, in Ohio, a village of Blendon 
township, Franklin co. 

Blen’‘dous,a_ Pertaining to blende 

Blend -water, n. A distemper incident to cattle, af- 
fecting the liver. 

Blen' heim, or Blindheim, (Battie or.) See Hoca- 
STADT. 

Blen'heim, in N. York, a post-township of Schoharie 
co., 42 m. W.S.W. of Albany. 

Blen'nerville, in Ireland, a small seaport town, co. 
Kerry, on Tralee Bay, pop. 266. 

Blen‘ning, n. (Zöl) Same as BLENNIUS, q. v. 

Blen'nius, n. [Or. benna, mucus.] (Zodl.) A genus of 
fishes of the family Gobid7, distinguished by having a 
single dorsal fin, smooth skin, and ventrals under the 
throat. The species are found in small communities 
among the rocks neur the shore, and are capable of liv- 
ing without water for some time. They are all small, 
some of them only one or two inches long, and covered 
with a slimy mucus. 

Blennog enous, a. Forming or producing mucus. 

Blennorrhee’a, u. (Gr. / nnd, mucus, and reo, I flow.] 
(Med.) An inordinate discharge or secretion of mucus, 
arising from weakness. — See GONORRHŒA. 

pp. of BLEND, q v 
g. n. Mosaic pavement 

Bleph’aris, n. (Zl) A genus of acanthopterygious 
fishes, distinguished by their having long filaments to 
their second dorsal, and to their anal fin rays. One spe- 
cies, inhabiting the W. India seas, is known under the 
appellation of the cobbler-fish, probably on account of 
the long thread-like appendages, for which it is so con- 
spicuous. 

Blepharopto’sis, n. (dr blepharon, an eyelid, and 
ptesis, fall.] (Med) A falling down of the upper eyelid 
over the eye, caused by a paralysis of the L-vator palpe- 
bre superius muscle. This paralysis is an unfavorable 
symptom, and it is generally connected with a state of 
the brain favoring apoplexy or palsy. 

Blephi'lia, n. (Bot.) A genus of unimportant plants, 
order Lamiacee 

Blere, a town of France, dep. Indre et Loire, cap. of 
cant. on the Cher, 17 m. E.S.E. of Tours. The castle 
of Chenonceaux, once the property and residence of the 
celebrated Diana of Poitiers (q. v.), is situated in the im- 
mediate vicinity. Diana, having been dispossessed of 
the castle by her rival, Queen Catherine de Medicis, the 
latter surrounded it withasuperb park After many vicis- 
situdes, it was acquired, in 1733, by M Dupin, a gentle- 
man distinguished by his wealth and learning, but more 
by the wit and beauty of his wife. Under its new master, 
Chenonceaux became the resort of some of the most il- 
lustrious personages of the 18th century, including, 
among others, Voltaire, Montesquieu, Buffon, Fonte- 
nelle, and Bolingbroke. Rousseau wrote several pieces 
for the theatre at Chenonceaux, and it was here that the 
Devin de Village first xppeared. Chienoncenux escaped 
the revolutionary frenzy, and continues to be one of the 
most interesting objects in this part of France. Pop. 
3,721. 

Bless, v.a. (imp. and pp. BLESSRD, or BLEST.) A. S. 
bletsian, bletsian, from blithe, blithe, joyful, merry; 
Swed. and Goth. bean, or blizt, blessing: Goth bleiths, 
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Blessed, a. Happy; joyous; glad; prosperous. 
All generations shall call me blessed." — Luke i. 48. 
—Pertaining to, or fraught with, happiness. 


“Oh! blessed with temper whose unclouded ra: 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day. — 


heaven. 
For all we know 
Of what the blessed do above, 
Is that they sing and that they love.’ — Waller. 

—Heavenly ; sanctified by holy associations. 

“and lay it lowly at His blessed fee.” — Milton. 

Bless’edly, adv. Happily; fortunately. 

“ This accident of Clitophon s taking, had so blessedly procured 
their meeting. — Sidney. 

Bless’edmess, n. State of being happy or blessed; 
beatitude; sanctity, happiness, bliss; joy; heaveuly 
felicity. 

„Many times have I.. . admired the blessedness of it."—Sidney. 
Single-blessedness, Being happy iu the unmarried state; 
self-centred or single happiness. 
“Barthlier happy is the rose distill’, 

Than that, which withering on the virgin thorn, 

Grows, lives, and dies in single-blessedness."’— Shaka. 
Blessed Thistle, n. (Bot.) The Centaurea benedicta, 
Bless er, n. One who blesses, or confers a blessing ; 

one who gives prosperity to anything. 
“The giver of the gift or blesser of the action.” — Taylor. 

Blessing. u Any of the means of happiness; a gift, 
benefit, or advantage 

„A just and wise magistrate is a blessing as extensive as the 
community to which he belongs — Atterbury, 

—Benediction; a wish of happiness pronounced; a prayer 
imploring happiness upon. 

“ And the father layeth his hand upon her head and giveth the 
Blessing.” — Bacon. 

(Script.) A gift or present, attended with the benedic- 
tion or good wishes of the giver 

„And Jacob said, receive my present at my hand; take, I pray 
thee my blessing that is brought to thee.” — Gen xxxii. II. 

Bles‘sington, MARGUERITE Power, Countess or, an 
Irish lady, celebrated tur her beauty, accomplishments, 
and literary productions, B. 1789. At the earlyage of 15 
she contracted an ill-fated marringe with Captain Far- 
mer, and after his death the Earl of B. obtained her 
hand, in 1818. After her marriage she passed several 
years abroad, and formed an acquaintance with Lord 
Byron, which enabled her to publish one of her most 
interesting works, her Omversalions with Lord Byron. 
Soon after her husband's death, in 1829, she fixed her 
residence in London, and there were few literary celeb 
rities, native or foreign, who did not share in the “ feast 
of reason and the flow of soul” for which Gore House 
will be long remembered. Over and above the Con- 
versations” above mentioned, Lady Blessington pub- 
lished many novels, besides several works full of per- 
sonal anecdote, epigram, sentiment and description, such 
as The Idler in Italy, The Idler in France, &c. For many 
years she edited the Buok of Beauty, and the Keepsake. 
D. at Paris, 1849. 
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transpiration of water from the leaves taking place with 
greater rapidity than it can be supplied by the absorp- 
tion of the roots, and also by the roots becuming attacked 
by fungous spawn In very hot weather in summer, 
branches of fruit-trees trained against walls, or of gouse- 
berry bushes on espaliers, ure sometimes withered 
up in a few minutes from this cause. What country- 
men call the blight on standard apple or other fruit- 
trees in orchards is commonly nothing more than the 
injuries done to the leaves aud buds by the caterpillars 
of certain moths; that on thorn hedges, by the cater- 
pillar of the suw-fly, or of the ermine, or of some other 
moths; and that on roses, by the aphides or green fly. 
—In a figurative sense, anything which destroys one's 
hopes, or frustrates one’s aims: as, blighted hopes. 

(Med.) A variety of the nettle lichen, (Z. urticosus,) 
consisting of an eruption on the human skin, of minute 
reddish principles, appearing in spots, or, more generally, 
diffused. 

Blight, v. a. To affect with blight; to wither up; to 
blast; to destroy; to corrupt with mildew; to frustrate. 
And roughly blight the tender buds of joy, 
Let reason tench — Lyttelton 
Dr. i. To corrupt or wither, as by blight. 
Blight’ed, p.a. Blasted; disappointed, or frustrated. 
Blighting, ppr. or a. Blasting: withering. 
Blightingly, % By blasting, as if with mildew. 
Blind, v.a. |A.S. blind ; O. Ger. blint, trom blinten, to 
make blind; allied to blink, or probably to blend.j To 
muke blind; to deprive of sight. 
“ You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding Games 
Into her scornful eyes. — Sa. 
—To darken, to obscure; to eclipse; as, his eyes are 
blinded to her faults. 
“Bo whirl the seas, such darkness blinds 
That the black night receives a darker dye. 
—Destitute of sight. wanting the faculty of vision, unable 
to see; us, blind us a bat. 
The blind oid man of Selo's rocky Isle." — Byron. 
—Intellectually dark; unable to judge or discern; igno- 
rant; as, a man is blind to his own interests, 
Be to her virtues very kind; 
Be to her faults a little blind. 
—Depraved; used in a moral sense. 
—Not discernible, unscen; out of public view; private. 
How have we wander da long dismal night 
Led through blind paths by each deluding light.” — Roscommon. 
— Without opening for light, closed; as, a bignd alley 
e undiscriminating; as, lind with preju- 
ice. 

(Arch.) A screen or shade attached to either the inside 
or outside of a window, as a protection against the sun. 
The most common form of inside window-blind consists 
of a plain hanging of union holland, or linen The wire- 
blind, another kind of inside window-blind, consists of a 
frame of woven wire-gauge, or of perforated zinc, and is 
frequently painted, and sometimes also lettered and fig- 
ured, Outside window-blinds are called Florentine, Ve- 
netian, Spanish, and shutter-bLlinds. There are also other 
blinds for shop-fronts, skylights, &c., known by various 
names; as, common roller. spring patent, &c. 


— Prior, 


Bles'sington, in Jreland, a market-town, co. Wick- 
low, nenr the Liffey, 18 m. S.W. of Dublin. 

Blest, pp. of Biess, q. v. 

Biest, a. Made happy. 

die — but firat I have possess'd, 
And come what may I have been blest.” — Byron. 

—Cheering, making happy; as, “ Blest paper credit!” 

Pope. 

Blet, n. Fr. blette.) A decayed mark, or excrescence, on 
fruit.— Lindley 

Blet’'ting, x. Marked or spotted surface of decompos- 
ing fruit 

Bleu de Paris. [Fr.] (Dyring.) A fine blue dye, ob- 
tained by the action of bichloride of tiu on aniline 

Blew, prel. of Biow, q. v. 

Bleyme, (bleem,) n. [See BIAIx.] (Farriery.) An in- 
flammation in the foot of a horse, between the sole and 
the bone. — Johnson. 

Bligh ‘ia, u. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Sapindacea. 
lts only species is B. sapida, the Akee, an eatable fruit 
of the W Indies and S. America. The edible portion is 
the aril, a white spongy substance in which the seeds 
are partially imbedded; and this, in tropical countries, ix 
found to possess grateful subacid qualities. This genus 
is also known under the name of CUPANIA, qQ. v. 

Blight, (/it,) n. lo. Gor. bleik, pale: pleihhil, he, she, or 
it is pale, from bleichen, to whiten; A S. blacan, to 
bleach.) That which renders pale or white; that which 
destroys or withers up; mildew; anything nipping or 


merciful.) To make blithe, joyous, or glad; to make 
happy or prosperous: to render successful 
lt is twice bless d, 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.“ — Shakes. 
Io invoke a blessing upon: to wish happiness to. 
+ Blesses his stars, and thinks it luxury.” — Addison. 
o consecrate and set apart by prayer 
“He blessed and brake, and gave the ioaves.“ - Matthew. 
—To praise. to extol; to glorify. 
„The Creator and worker of ail in all. alone to be blessed. 
adored. and honored by all forever.” — Hooker. 
To esteem or account happy 
—To wave, brandish, or flourish about. /R) 
His sparkling blade about his head he blest. - Spenser. 
To bless from. To preserve, keep, or secure from. 
The bellman's drowsy charm 
To bless the doors from nightly harm."—AMilton. 
Bless’bok, n. A fleet antelope of S. Africa, Gazella 
alb:frous. 


blasting, — a term in common use for supposed injuries 
received by plants frum atmospheric influences. Before 
effects were traced to their cause with the same care 
that they are at present, the sudden discoloration of 
the leaves of plants, their death, or their being covered 
with minute insects or small excrescences, was called 
by the general name of blight, and this blight was at- 
tributed to some mysterious influence in the air, to the 
east wind or to thunder, because these states of the at- 
mosphere commonly accompanied the phenomena. It 
is now found that what is called blight is in some cases 
the effect of insects, to the progress of which the dry state 
of the atmosphere produced by east winds is peculiarly 
favorable, while in other cases it is caused by parasiti- 
cal fungi. The appearance of these fungi on corn crops 
is frequently designated by farmers as the fire-blust; 
while on peach and other trees in gardens it is called 
mildew. — The sudden death of plants without apparent 
cause, and also the withering and drying up of part of 
their leaves and branches, to which appearance the term 
blight should perhaps be restricted, are produced by the 


—Something to mislead the eye or the understanding ; 
as, that is only intended as a blind. 
Making the one a blind for the execution of the other.” 


Deca; Piety. 
—n. (Fort.) See BLINDAGE. vm 

Blind, (The,) is a term applied to those who are de- 
prived of the use of sight. There is none of the senses 
that affords such au endless variety of perceptions, such 
a fund of materials for the mind — the imagination, to 
work upon, as that of sight. When one considers the 
infinitely greater amount of information that is received 
by the eye than by the ear. he is naturally led to the 
conclusion that the blind must be in a much more help- 
less and pitiable condition than the deaf. In reality, 
however, this is found not to be the case: and various 
attempts have been made to account for it. The blind, 
as a class, are lively and cheerful, the deaf, shy and 
melancholy, often morose and suspicious, “ Take,“ says 
Dr. Watson, “a boy, it may be, of 9 or 10 years pt age, 
who has never seen the light, and you will find him con- 
versible, and ready to give long narratives of past occur- 
rences, &c. Place by his side a boy of the same age, who 
has had the misfortune to be born deat. and observe the 
coutrast. The latter is insensible to all you say. he 
smiles, perhaps, and his countenance is brightened by 
the beams of holy light, he enjoys the face of na- 
ture, nay, reads with attention your features, and, by 
sympathy. reflects your smile or frown. But he remains 
mute, he gives no account of past experience or of future 
hope, if you attempt to draw something of this sort from 
him: he tries to understand and te make himself under- 
stood. but he can not He becomes embarriussed; you 
feel for him. and turn away from a scene too trying, 
under the impression that, ot these two children of mis- 
fortune, the comparison is greatly in favor of the blind, 
who appears by his language to enter into all your teel- 
ings and conceptions, while the unfortunate deaf-mute 
can hardly be regarded as a rational being. yet he pos- 
seases all the advantages of visual information as direct 
sensation.” The cause is not, that the blind possess a 
greater. or anything like an equal stock of materials for 
mental operations, but that “ they possess an invaluable 

engine for forwarding these operations, however scant, 

the materials to operate upon artificial language,” whic! 
is the medium of thinking. and “its value to a man is 
nearly equivalent to that of his reasoning faculties.” 
The truth is, that the deaf are far more isolated all their 
lives from those that hear than the blind are from those 
that see. Our interest in each other,” says Dr. Wilson, 
“far exceeds, and ought to exceed, our interest in the 
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world; and from all this human sympathy the deaf are 
almost totally cut off; while the blind, excused from 
many duties, which the seeing can only discharge, are 
peculiarly free to indulge iu gossip with their more 
favored neighbors, and can largely exchange opinions 
with them. Moreover, the blind can scarcely fail to find 
their own tastes suited in some portion of the talk of 
their neighbors ;”—* whilst the deaf, unless they have a 
great aptitude for such occupations as employ the eye 
and the band, are far more narrowed in their circle of 
studies and mnch more solitary than the blind.” There 
have been blind travellers, like Holman, blind poets, 
like Homer, Milton, and Blacklock , blind divines, like 
Lucas and Troughton; blind mathematicians, like Saun- 
derson and Moyes; blind naturalists. like Huber; blind 
historians, like Prescott; blind musicians, blind sculp- 
tors, blind mechanicians; indeed, Dr. Reid asserts that 
“sight discovers almost nothing which the blind may 
not comprehend ” But their conceptions o many things 
must, at least, be very imperfect; light, colcr, and space, 
must ever be words which they cannot fully realize, The 
blind are able to make up, in great measure, for their 
want of sight by the greater development of their other 
senses. By assiduous application and attention, the senses 
of touch and hearing become much more delicate and 
acute. It has even been said that some have been able 
to distinguish colors by means of tonch; but this seems 
very doubtful. By accurately distinguishing the various 
kinds and modifications of sound, they are able to form 
correct ideas on many subjects. Much, too, depends 
upon the memory, which, from exercise, becomes much 
more retentive than in inen not deprived of sight, Ine 
B. iustitutions of the U. S. are not mere asylums. but 
educational establishments, in which the blind receive 
a thorough education. “They are socially far above 
those of any other country; large numbers of them 
become eminent scholars and musicians.” 

Bub, EDUCATION or THE. It was not till towards the close 
of the last century that any effort was made for the edu- 
cation of the blind. The first school established for that 
purpose was that of Paris, founded in 1784. It was fol- 
lowed by those of Liverpool, Hdinburgh, and London, 
established in 1790, 1791, aud 1500 respectively. Since 
that time schools have been established in most of the 
large cities and towns of Great Britain. One great ob- 
stacle in the way of the education of the blind, are the 
numerous systems that at present are in use fur teach- 
ing them to read. M. Haüy was the inventor of the art 
of printing in relief; but various attempts had been 
made before his time to give them a knowledge of let- 
ters. The French system of M. Haüy was subsequently 
much improved upon by Mr James Gall, of Edinburgh, 
who employed only one alphabet in place of two (capi- 
tal and small letters), and excluded curves and circles, 
substituting angles and straight lines. He published 
several preparatory books in this style for the use of the 
blind. A few years later, in 1832, the Society of Arts in 
Scotland offered their gold medal for the best alphabet 
and method of printing for the use of the blind, which 
was awarded to Dr. Fry. Mr. Alston, of Glasgow, sub- 
sequently made various improvements apon Dr, Fry's sys- 
tem, so as to render the letters sharper and more tangible. 
The systems at present in use may be divided into two 
classes — the alphabetical and the arbitrary. The alpha- 
betical comprise: 1, Alston's system of Roman capitals; 
2. the American system of smaller capitals, with serrated 
edges; 3. the French alphabetical; and 4. Alston’s modi- 
fied. The arbitrary systems are: I. Lucas's; 2. Frere's; 
3. Moon's; 4. Le Systeme Braille, and 5. Le Systéme Car- 
ton. Each of these systems has its advocates and ndhe- 
rents Books are printed in them, and, as few blind per- 
sons ever master more than one system, the books of 
every other are unintelligible to them. Mr. E C. Johnson, 
in his“ Tangible lypography,” thus lays down the condi- 
tions to be satisfied in any system employed in the teach- 
ing of the blind: The system of embossed printing for 
their use should embrace at least the following features : 
1. It must resemble as nearly as possible the type in ordi- 
nary use among those who have eyesight; (a) that the 
blind scholar learning to read may have every possible 
help from words which he may have formerly seen, but 
which now his fingers must decipher; (b) that he may 
derive help in learning from any one who can read an 
ordinary book, or, if needful, that his friend may be able 
to read to him. 2. It must present the words correctly 
spelt in full, that, when he learns to write, he may doso 
in a correet manner, which others can read. 3. The 
raised characters must be clear, sharp, and well-defined, 
which the finger hardened by long work and the keen 
touch of the little child may be able alike to discern.” 
The system of Mr. Alston is that which seems to meet 
with most favor, as being that which is most easily 
learned and most nearly allied to ordinary letters. He 
has simply adopted the ordinary Roman letters in such 
a form as to be most easily felt. The American books 
are printed on a modification of Alston's plan. They 
are sinaller in bulk, and cheaper in cost than those pub- 
lished in England, In what are called the arbitrary sys- 
tems, in place of the ordinary letters of the alphabet, 
arbitrary characters are adopted, One of the principal 
of these is the system of Mr. M. T. Lucas, which pro- 
fesses to be toa blind person what stenography is toa 
seeing person, 
characters, ten of which represent double letters. 
only are all letters omitted that are not necessary to the 
sound, but in many cases single letters stand for words: 
as t for the; y, yet; m, me; b, by, &c. The advantage 
claimed for this system is the saving of types, paper, and 
labor in the printing of books; but this is found not to 
be the case, for the characters occupy more space than 
if the words were all written at fuil length in Roman 
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capitals; while it must be much more difficult to mns- 
ter, and must give rise to frequent confusion, The New 
Testament in Alston's system is comprised within 623 
pages, whereas, In Lucas’s it occupies >41. The system 
of Frere is also stenographic, founded on Gurney’s short- 
hand, as that of Lucas was on Byrom's. Its distinctive 
feature, as compared with Lucas’s, is, that it is phonetic, 
the characters being intended to represent the simple 
sounds of the English language, rather than the letters, 
and cach word is represented according to its pronun- 
ciation. The alphabet is composed of thirty-two char- 
acters, to each of which is attached a short description 
intended to fix more strongly in the memory of the 
learner the force of the character. The vowels ure re- 
presented by simple dots, which, in diferent positions, 
represent the dilferent vowels, and ure divided into five 
long and five short. There are also twelve rules in verse 
for teaching the learner how to supply the omitted vow- 
els correctly. Mr. Moon's system is certainly the best of 
the arbitrary systems. His alphabet consists of “ the 
common letters simplified ;’ in other words, six of the 
Roman letters remain unaltered, twelve others have 
parts left ont, so as to be open to the touch; the rest ure 
new and simple forms. It will be found, however, on 
examination, that the resemblance between Mr. Moon's 
letters and the Roman capitals is by no maus so great 
as one might expect from his statement. “A letter,” he 
Buys, “ must consist of only one or two lines, to be felt 
by the thick finger of an adult.’ The words are all spelt 
at full length. Mr. Moon’s system is, however, the most 
cumbrous and expensive that has yet been devised—cir- 
cumstances which are muchaguinst its popularity. An 
ingenious “ string alphabet,” tor enabling the blind to 
read and write or correspond with each other, was in- 
vented some time ago by David Macbeath and Robert 
Milne, two inmates of the Edinburgh Asylum, and has 
been found to answer its purpose remarkably well. The 
different letters of the alphabet are represented by dit- 
ferent kinds and combinations of knots on a cord. They 
are distributed into seven classes, each class compre- 
hending four letters, except the last, which has only 
two. The first, or A class, is distinguished by a large 
round knot; the second, or E class, by a Knot project- 
ing from the line; the third, or I class, by a series of 
links, vulgarly called“ the drummer's plait; ” the fourth, 
or M class, by a simple noose; the filth, or Q class, by a 
noose with a net-knot cast on it; and the seventh, or Y 
class, by a twisted noose. The first letter of each class 
is denoted by the simple characteristic of that class, the 
second, by the characteristic and a common knot close 
to it; the third by the characteristic and a common 
knot half an inch from it. The mode of teaching 
the blind by means of raised music is now little prac- 
tised, it being found, from their great strength of mem- 
ory, that they are uble to learn very long pieces by 
means of the ear alone. Embossed maps and globes are 
employed for teaching them geography. and in addition 
to raised maps of the heavens, various ingenious con- 
trivances have been resorted to for making them ac- 
quainted with different branches of astronomical knowl- 
edge. They are instructed in arithmetic by means of 
a board containing a series of pentagonal holes, which 
receive pentagoual pins, representing the ten digits. By 
the use of such boards they may be carried to any ex- 
tent in arithmetical knowledge. They may be taught 
mathematics by means of a board full of small holes, 
with a few pins fitted to them, soas to represent certain 
letters; while with a cord extended from the different 
points, are formed the lines of the figure or diagram, 
The success of Saunderson, Moyes, and others, sufficiently 
proves that blindness is no great impediment to a 
knowledge of mathematics; indeed, according to sume, 
the blind possess great advantages. In the various edu- 
cational establishments for the blind, they are instruct- 
ed in sundry manual occupations, as in the making of 
baskets, mats, rugs, shoes, and such like: for, in the 
words of Dr. Lettsom, “ He who enables a blind person, 
without any excess of labor, to earn his own livelihood, 
does him more real service than if he had peusioned 
him for life.” 

Blind’age, BIixp. n. ( Fort.) A term applied toa screen 
temporarily constructed to shield soldiers from an 
enemy’s fire or reconnoissance. It is usually formed of 
timber encircled with fascines, and covered with earth, 
turf, brushwood. hides, &c. 

Blind All-Fours, n. (Games.) A game of All-fours 
generally played by two persons. Each player has six 
cards, the first one played by the non-dealer being the 
trump. There is no begging, and the points are usually 
seven or nine. At Blind All-fours, some reject the sixes 
and sevens, and count all the pips on all the cards for 
game. The score is usually taken on a cribbage-board, 
or by means of two cards taken from the pack. — See 
ALL-FouRS. 

Blind’-beetle, n. (Zodl.) A name of the Cock- 
CHAFER, Q. v. 

Blind’-coal, n. (Min.) A name given in Scotland to 
anthracite, or flameless coal. 

Blind’ed, pp. or a. Made dark or obscure; deprived of 
sight; deprived of moral or intellectnal discernment. 

Blinder, n. A person who blinds another. — u. pl. 
Same as BLINKERS, g. v. 


His alphabet is composed of thirty-six | Blind’'fish, n. (Zoöl.) See Hrpsaina. 
Not 


Blindfold, a. Having something folded over the eyes 
80 as to blind; having the mental vision darkened. 
“ Who blindfold walks upon a river's brim, 
‘When be should see, has he deserved to swim ?""— Dryden. 
—v.a. To fold something over the eyes so as to blind; to 
cover the eyes; to hinder from seeing. 
And when they had blindfolded him, they struck him on the 
tuo. XXII. 64. 


Blind -side, n. 


—n. A 
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Blindheim, (blind’hime.) See Hocnsrapr. 

Blind Hoohk’ey. n. (Games.) A game at cards, which 
is played thus: when the cards are shuffled and cut, 
they are divided by the youngest band into as many 
portions, faces downwards, as there are players. The 
eldest hand then gives the dealer any one of the packs, 
and the other players tuke each a portion, upon which 
the stakes are placed. The dealer then turns up his lot, 
and according as the card at bottom is higher or lower 
than those of his adversaries, he wins or loses. The 
cards rank as at Whist, and all ties are won by the dealer. 
Each party has the right to shuffle, and the telt-band 
player cuts. 
lind ‘img, ppr. or a. Depriving of sight or of umder- 

ding; obscuring: as, blinding tears. 

Blind, adv. Without sight or understanding. — 
Heoedlessly ; implicitly: inconsiderately. 


„Those who will not without examining submit. and blindly 
follow their nonsense.” — Locke 


Blind’man, n. A man who is blind; a sightless man. 
—A phrase employed in the English post-offices, to de- 


nominate a person who has charge of deciphering or 
elucidating bad, indistinct, or mysterious addresses of 
letters. 


Blind'man’s-buff, n. ( Pastimes.) A play or pastime 


indulged in by a company ot persons assembled together, 

in which one person is blindfolded, and in this way has 

to hunt out the others 
“ At blindman’s buff to grope his way.” - Hudibras. 

State of being blind; want of bodily 

sight; want of intellectual or moral discernment; igno- 

Tance. 

The side most vulnerable to assault; 
weakness; foible; weak part; as, This is one of his 
blind-sides.” Swift. 

Blind’-story, n. (Arch) A term sometimes employed 
in medieval architecture to denote the triforium of a 
church, in contradistinction to the clerestory. 

Blind’-worm, n. (Zo‘l.) The common name of the 
genus Anguis, family Chalcide or Glass-snakes, which 
may be said to form the connecting link between the 
lizards and the true serpents. Tle name is more espe- 
cially applied to the slow-worm. Though somewhat 
formidable in appearance, the B. is perfectly innocuous. 
Its usual length is about eleven inches; the head is 
small; the eyes are also small, and the irides red; the 
neck is slender, and thence the body enlarges, continu- 
ing of equal bulk to the tip of the tail, which ends 
bluntly, and is as long as the body. The general color 
of the back is cinereous, marked with very small lines 
of minute black specks, the scales are small, smooth, 
and shining, of a silvery-yellow on the upper parts aud 
dusky beneath; the tongue is broad and forked, and the 
teeth are very small and numerous. The B. feeds on 
earth-worms, insects, &c., and among the uninformed 
has the character of possessing the most deadly venom. 
The motion of this reptile is slow, from which circum- 
stance, as well as from the smallness of its eyes, its 
names are derived. Like all the rest of the kind, they 
lie torpid during the winter, being sometimes found in 
vast numbers twisted together. 

Blink, v. 1. [A.8. blican, to shine, to twinkle: Ger. 
blicken; O. Ger. blichan ; Swed. blicka.) To twinkle; to 
wink; to see obscurely or with the eyes partially closed. 

“That, to trepan the one to think 
The other, both strove to blink. — Hudibras. 


To gleam or glimmer, to shine intermittingly, as a 


lamp. 


—v. a. To shut the eyes upon; to shut out of sight; to 


avoid, or purposely evade; as, to blink the subject. 
limpse, glance, or partial observation of anything; 
as, a blink of light. — Fugitive or intermittent light or 
luminousness: a term used in Scotland and some parts 
of England. 
is A thief sae paukie is my Jean 
To steal a blink by a unseen. "—Burns. 


—(Naut.) See ICE-BLINK. 


—pl. (Nporting.) A term used in some parts of England to 
denominate boughs or brushwood employed to turu the 
course of deer or cattle. 

Blink’ard, n. [/iimk, and ard, kind] A person who 
blinks, or has bad or weak eyes. — Auything that twin. 
kles or momentarily glimmers, as a star shiniug inter- 
mittently. 

Blink -beer, n. Beer kept unbroached until it is 
Sharp. — Webster, 

Blinker. u. One who blinks. — ( Saddlery.) An expan, 
sion of the side of a horse's bridle to prevent him from 
seeing on either side, but at the same time not to 
obstruct his vision in front; sometimes called blinder. 
(Almost invariably used in the plural.) 

Blink’-eyed, a. Blear-eyed; as, a blink-eved erone. 

Blink’ing, pp. and a. Winking; twinkling; avoid- 
ing; as, a blinking lamp. 

Bliss, n. [A. S. bliss. See Blxss.] Blessedness; supreme 
felicity ; full of complete happiness or enjoyment; hea- 
venly joys; as, an abode of bless. 

Thou source of all my bliss and all my woe.” — Goldsmith. 
Bliss, in Missouri, a post-office of Miller co. 
Bliss/field, in Michigan, a post-village and township 

of Lenawee co., on Raisin River, 22 m. N.W of Toledo, 
and 10 from Adrian. % of township abt. 2,190. 

Bliss‘fal, a. Full of bliss; full of joy and felicity; as, 
blissful days. 

Bliss’fally, adv. Ina blissful manner. 

Bliss'fulnmess, n. Exalted happiness; felicity; ful- 
ness of joy. 

Blies“ less, a. Wanting, or withont, bliss. (n.) 

Blis“som, v.i. [A. S. blithe, sprightly.) To be ready to 
receive the ram, as when a sheep is in heat. 

v. d. To tup like a ram. 


BLOB 


Blis’ter, n. (Ger. blase, and blatter, a vesicle, pustule; 
blasen ; Ò. Ger. bluhan, to blow.) A pustule or thin wa- 
tery bladder on the skin, containing serum. It may be 
occasioned by a burn or other injury, or by a vesicatory. 
— Any swelling made by the separation of a film from 
the other parts, as that of iron caused by bubbles of air. 

(Med.) Any substance which, applied to the skin, raises 
the outer cuticle, or scarf-skin, in blisters or pustules, 
and fills the space between that and the true skin with 
a watery fluid, called serum, separated from the blood 
by the stimulating potency of the article employed. B. 
are either of the animal, vegetable, or mineral kingdom. 
The following are the chief articles used for that pur- 
pose Spanish flies, or cantharides; mustard, euphor- 

ium, mezereon, savin, croton oil, common nettle, and 
steam; tartrate of untimony, nitrate of silver, ammonia, 
nitric acid, acetic acid, and caustic potash. — B. are ap- 
plied either in the form of a plaster, or in the liquid 
state, as may suit the convenience of the operator. 
Their object is to draw away, by counter-irritation, any 
inflammatory action from a part to which direct reme- 
dies cannot be applied. Latterly they have been greafly 
used for the purpose of dispersing glandular tumors, and 
also for indolent ulcers. B. made from cantharides, 
when applied for too great length of time, produce dis- 
tressing affections of the urinary bladder. A piece of 
silver paper, or gauze wet with vinegar, is often laid be- 
tween the B. and the skin when it is applied to children 
and thin-skinned people. Mustard B. are seldom kept 
on long enough to produce B. In every case a B. should 
not be kept long applied, and great cleanliness is neces- 
sary in dressing the part. Sores which have taken an 
unhealthy action have often been produced by keeping 
B. too long upon children. 

=v. i. To rise in blisters. 

„Embrace thy knees with loathing hands, 
Which blister when they touch thee.’ — Dryden. 

—v. a. To raise a blister or Liisters; to apply a blisterin 

laster to the skin.— To injure or cause pain to, as i 

y a blister. 

A gentlewoman of mine, who... . hath blister d her report.“ 


Blister-beetle, Blister-fly, n. (Zodl.) See Can- 
THARIS. 

Blistered Copper-ore’, n. ( Min.) The name ap- 
plied in the mines of Cornwall, England, to reniform 
and botryvidal copper pyrites. 

Blistered Steel, n. ( Metal.) See STEEL. 

Blis’ter-fly, n. (Zovl.) See Cantuaripa. 

Blis'ter-plaster, n. ( Med.) See BLISTER. 

Blis'tery, a. Full of blisters. 

Blite, n. (Bot.) See BLITUM. 

Blithe, a. (Sometimes spelt BLYTHE.) [A.S. blithe; O. 
Ger. blidi, joyful, from blithan, to rejoice; Goth. bleith- 
jan, to be merciful.) Happy; gay; merry; joyous; 
sprightly; mirthful. 

He work'd and sung from morn till night: 

No lark more blithe than he.” — Bickerstaff. 
Blithe’ful, a. Joyous; full of mirth or gayety. 
Blithe’ly, adv. Ina gay, joyous manner. 
Blithe’ness, n. Quality of being blithe; gayety; 

sprightliness. 

Blithe’some, a. Gay; sprightly; joyous; cheerful; 
pleasant. 

“ Frosty blasts deface 
The me year.” — Philips. 

Blithe’someness, n. Quality or condition of being 
blithesome; gayety; sprightliness. 

Bli‘tum, n. [Gr. bileton, insipid; in allusion to its fair 
but insipid berries.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, ord. Che- 

ia. DIA. Calyx 3-cleft, segments ovate, equal; 
stam. 1, exserted; sty. 2; ova.,ovoid, acuminate: seed 
1, contained in the calyx which becomes a berry. —They 
are herbaceous weeds, with flowers and fruits in capi- 
tate clusters terminal and axillary.— The Strawberry 
Blite, B. cap:tanum, is a weed-like plant, about 1 foot in 
height, branching, growing in fields, and sometimes cul- 
tivated for borders in the flower-gurden; heads of flow- 
ers sessile, near together, on the branches and summit 
of the stem; fruit consisting of the reddened flowers, ap- 
pearing like strawberries, full of a purple juice, taste 
insipid. It blossoms in June, and is found from Virginia 
to the Arctic Circle. 

Bli'ven’s Mills, in [Uinsis, a P. O. of McHenry co. 

Bloat, (biõt,) v. a. [A. S. H,, O. Ger. blat, from blajan, 
to blow; allied to Lat. flatus, from flare, to blow.) To 
blow. swell, or puff out or up; to swell up or make tur- 

d; as, a bloated stomach. 
—To inflate or puff up with vanity or self-adulation. 
His rude essays 
Encourage him, and bloat him up with praise.” — Dryden. 
=v. i. To grow turgid; to dilate. 
It a person of a firm constitution begins to bloat, . 
grow weak. — Arbuthnot. 

Bloat’ed, pp. or a. Swelled; grown turgid; inflated; 
as, “a bloated mass.” — Goldsmith. 

Bloat’edness, n. State of being bloated; turgidity. 

“ Bloatedness and scorbutical spots are symptoms of weak fibres.” 
Arbuthnot. 

Bloat’er, Bloat-herring, n. A smoke-dried her- 
ring; as, a Yarmouth bloater. 

Blont' ing, n. Condition of being swelled or bloated. 

Blob, n. See Bues.) A drop; a viscid bubble. 

Blob’ber, n. A vulgarism signifying a BUBBLE, q. v. 

A round filmy substance called a blobber." -- Carew. 

Blob’ber-lip, n. (b her and lip.) A thick or heavy lip. 

“They make a wit of their insipid friend, 

His blobber-lips and beetle-brows commend.” — Dryden. 

Blob’ber-lipped, a Having thick lips. 


“ His person deformed . . . flat-nosed, and blobber-lipped.” 
L Estrange. 


. bis fibres 
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Bloch, MARK ELEAZAR, (block,) a German naturalist, B. 
at Anspach, 1723. His Natural History of Fishes, with 
432 plates, which has been translated into French, and 
forms 12 vols. folio, is one of the finest works of its kind. 

. 1799. 

Block, (blok,) n. Du. blok; Ger. block ; O. Ger. bloch ; 
Gael. bloc, round or bicular.] A solid log of timber, mass 
of stone, metal, &c.; a lump or mass of solid matter, 
generally presenting two plane faces; as, a block of 
marble. 

For want of a.block he will stumble at a straw. '— Swift. 

—A block of wood used for decapitating criminals. 

„In drag him thence, 
Even from the holy altar to the block. — Dryden. 

—A wooden mould, or that on which anything is formed 
or framed; as, a hat-block. 

He wears his faith but as the fashion of his hat; it ever 
changes with the next block.” — Shaka. 

In the U. States, a square or connected mass of build- 
ings. — Any obstruction, or cause of obstruction; a stop; 
a hindrance; an obstacle. 

“ No crime is block enough in our way to stop our flight.” 
Decay of Piety. 

—A blockhead; an obtuse fellow. (o.) 

What tongueless blocks were they, would they not speck * 


aus. 

(Falconry.) A perch for a faleon or other bird of prey 

(Arch.) [Fr. bloc.) A term applied to large, unworked 
masses of marble or stone; it is also used to denote a 
modillion in a cornice, or the small projections left on 
the stones of some buildings, which are supposed to 
have been indications of the unfinished state of the 
work, though they are discovered upon some elaborately 
finished buildings, such as the choragic monument of 
Thrasyllus. The introduction of the blocks on thearch- 
stones of the Pont-du-Gard (Fig. 163) is a striking illus- 
tration of their use. 

(Naut.) The shell or case that contains the wheel or 
sheave of a pulley, (which last term is never used at sea.) 
Two or more blocks, with the rope, constitute what is 
technically called a tackle. B. are of various kinds, 
being called sin- S 
gle, double, triple, a 
&c., according to 
the number of 
sheaves they con- 
tain. They also 
bear different 
names from some 
peculiarity of 
shape, such as 
the long-tackle 
block, clue-line 
block, snatch- 
block, &c., or from 
the position ofthe £ 
rigging in which 
they happen 
be placed. There Fig. 373. — BLOCKS. 
is a great differ- 1, Double. block. — 2, Triple - block. — 
ence in the size 3. Clue-line block. — 4. Long-tackle block. 
and capability of 5. Snatch-block. 
blocks used on board ship, and for the various purposes 
in which such mechanical appliances are required. The 
component parts of a B. are the , the sheave, the 
pin, and the strap. By means of blocks, sailors are en- 
abled to raise the sails, and tighten or loosen ropes in 
different parts of the vessel with greater facility. See 
DEAD-EYE. — Blocks are also the pieces of wood and iron 
on which a ship's keel is supported when undergoing 
repairs in a dry or graving dock. 

Block System or Rartway Sionas. See p. 2119 
Block, v.a. To enclose or shut up as with a block or 
blocks, or some solid mass; to stop up; to obstruct. 

“Recommend it to the Governor of Abingdon, to send some 
troops to block it up. — Lord Clarendon. 

—To fasten or secure by means of blocks. 
To biock out. To lay out; to briuy into shape or form. 
Blockade’, n. [It. bloccato, blocked up: from bloc- 
care, to block up.] The blocking up, or shutting up, of 
a port by surrounding or guarding it with hostile ships, 
with a view to prevent egress or ingress of supplies or 
reinforcements. — In International Law, the right to 
blockade the ports of an enemy in war, and to exclude 
neutrals, is limited by the following recognized princi- 
ples: 1. The blockade must be substantial, by means 
of a sufficient force to prevent the entry or exit of ves- 
sels; otherwise a neutral is not bound to respect it. 2. 
It is essential that the neutral should have notice of the 
blockade; otherwise his ship cannot be justly con- 
demned. A counter-notice should also be given by the 
blockading Power when the blockade has ceased. 

(Mi) A sort of circumvallation round a place, by 
which all foreign connection and correspondence ia, as 
far as human power can effect it, to be entirely cut off. 
Towns and forts that are difficult of investment and 
regular approach by trenches, through being situate in 
a commanding position on a hill or eminence, are block- 
aded by being surrounded with a cordon of works, or re- 
doubts, established on the surrounding heights, at the 
distance of half a mile or more of each other, according 
to circumstances and the nature of the country. Some- 
times B. must be carried on by sea and land at the same 
time, to render it complete and efficient; but the term 
is more particularly applicable to the investment or 
watching of a port by ships of war. 

To raise a blockade. Toremove or withdraw from the 
blockade of a port or place.— To run a blockade. To 
succeed in passing into a blockaded port by eluding the 
vessels of the blockading squadron. 
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. a. To block up or close up a town or fortress by ships 
of war or troops; to besiege or beleaguer closely. 

Blockad’er, n. Ove who, or that which. blockades. 

Blockade’-runner, n. ( Naut.) The name generally 
given to a class of vessels built for the special olject of 
running intoa blockaded port. 

Block-cor’nice, Block-entab'lature, n. 
(Arch.) Ornamentation trequently used to finish plain 
buildings where none of the regular orders have been 
employed. Of this kind there is a very beautiful exam- 
ple composed by Vignola, much used in Italy, and em- 
ployed by Sir Christupher Wren to finish the second de- 
sign of St. Paul's Cathedral, London. 

Block’ers, in N. Carolina, a P. O. of Cumberland co. 

Block head, n. A stupid, obtuse fellow; a dolt. 

“The bookful blockhead ignorantly read, 
With loads of learned lumber in tis head.” — Pope. 

Block headed, a. Stupid; obtuse; dull of compre- 
hension. 

“ Says a blockheaded boy, these are villainous Sahay chal 


Estrange. 

Block’headism, n. State or character of being a 
blockhead. 

Block’headly, a. Resembling a blockhead ; as, “Some 
bl ckheadly hero.” — Dryden. 

Block house, n. (i.) A work of defence, formed 
principally, us the name implies, of logs of timber. It 
may be built by itself, in which case it may be looked 
on asa small independent fort; or it may be situated in 
the interior of field-works, when it becomes a retrench- 
ment, used for the same purposes as erections of a some- 
what similar nature, called blindages. 

Block house, in Pennsylvania, a village of Liberty 
township, Tioga co.. 30 m. N. of Williamsport. 

Block’ing-course, n. (Arch.) A course of masonry 
or brick-work, laid on the top of a cornice crowning a 
wall 

Block’ings, n. pl. (Carpentry.) Small pieces of wood 
fitted in or glued, or fixed to the interior angle of two 
being or other pieces, in order to give strength to the 
joint. 

Block’ish, n. Like a block; stupid; dull; inane 

Aud by decree let blockish Ajax draw.” — Shaks. 

Block’ishly, adv. Ina stupid manner. 

Block’ishness, n. Stupidity; dulness. 


Block Island, belonging to Rhode Island, and lying 


in the Atlantic Ocean near Montauk Point, the E. ex- 
tremity of Long Island ; Lat. 41° 13“ N., Lon. 71° 35 W. 
It is 8 m. long by about 4 broad, and forms the township 
of New Shoreham. On the N.W. part of the island there 
are two fixed lights. 

Block’leshaim, n. (Geol.) See BrACKLESHAM. 

Block ‘ley, in Pennsylvania, Philadelphia co., on the 
Schuylkill River, and now included within the bounds 
of the city of Philadelphia. 

Block’-like, a. Stupid; dull; like a block. 

Block- machine’, Block-machin’ery, n. The 
machinery for manufacturing ships’ blocks, invented by 
Mr. Brunel, an Englishman, in 1801. 

Block’-plan, n. (Arch.) A plan of a ground or dwell- 
ing, representing its general arrangement, without en- 
tering upon any of the details. It is customary to com- 
mence a series of plans by such a drawing, which is 
usually made upon a very small scale. 

Block’-ship, n. (aut.) A large vessel of war, em- 
ployed on coast-duty for the protection of a specified dis- 
trict. These ships ure generally old ones, and are rarely 
fit for operations in the open sea, 

Block’-tin, u. (ul.) Tin cast into blocks or ingots. 
The tin which is sold in commerce under this name, is 
less pure than the grain-tin, being made from the com- 
mon ore of the veins. The best qualities of this metal 
are the Banca. the Cornish, and the Spanish tin. — The 
term is also applied to articles of inferior value, which 
are made of iron-plate, covered with a conting of tin of 
variable thickness, according to their qualities 

Block’'ville, in New York, a P. O. of Chautauqua co. 

Blod’get Mills, in New York, a P. O. of Cortland co. 

Blois, (blwu,) a town of France, cap. dep. Loire et Cher, 
on the Loire, 35 m. S. W. of Orleans. H. is an old town, 
only remarkable for the beauty of its situation, its 
antiquity, its monuments, and the historical events of 
which it has been the theatre. At one extremity of the 
town is the castle, and at the other the cathedral. The 
former is an immense pile, built at different periods and 
in different styles of architecture. Louis XII. was born 
in this castle; and in it also Margaret d'Anjou was mar- 
ried to the Duc d'Alençon, and Margaret of Valois to 
Henry IV. But it derives its principal interest from 
events of a very different character. Here, in Dec.. 1588, 
the Duc de Guise, and his brother the Curdinal, were 
basely murdered by the order, and almost in the pres- 
ence, of Henry III. Queen Catherine de Medicis died 
here, and Maria Louisa held her court in it after the 
capitulation of Paris. It is now occupied as a barrack. 
Man/f. Serges, hosiery, cutlery, hardware, leather, &c. 
Pop. 22,254. 

Blomary, (bloom/ary,) n. [See Broom.) ( Metal.) The 
first forge in iron-smelting, through which the metal 
passes after it has been smelted from the ore. — Johnson, 

Blond, Blonde, a. [Fr.] Fair-complexioned; light- 
colored: flaxen. 

Blonde, (Und.) n. [Fr. blond, blonde, fair, light-col- 
ored, (applied to hair and complexion).] A fair-complex- 
ioned person, with light hair and blue eyes. This term 
is generally applied to a woman possessing fair hair and 
complexion, and is used in contradistinction from bru- 
netize (q. v.): as, that lady is a blonde. 

Blonde, Blond-lace’, n. A fine description of lace. 

Blon’‘del, the minstrel and favorite of Richard I. (Cœur- 
de-Lion”), whom B. is said to have discovered in his 
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Austrian dungeon by singing beneath its walls the first 
part of a song of their joint composition, called “O 
Richard! mon bon roi.” 

Blond Metal, n. (Min.) A peculiar kind of coal- 
measure clay-ironstone, which, after being sinelted, is 
made into a variety of tools. It is ſouud ut Wednesbury, 
England. 

Blood, (blid,) n. [A. S., Swed., and Dan. bléd ; Goth. 
bloth ; O. Ger. blust ; Ger. Hut; Fr. sang.] The red, vital- 
izing fluid which circulates through the arteries and 
veins of men and animals. (See below, g Physiol.) 

—Family; progeny; kindred; consanguinity ; relation by 
descent from a common ancestor, 

“O! what a happiness is it to find 
A friend of our own blood, a brother kind!“ — Waller. 
<High, or honorable birth; royal lineage; aristocratic 
descent; as, a prince of the blood. 
* What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards? 

Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards.” — Pope. 
Murder, or blood shedding; violent taking away of life. 
They say blood will have blood.” — Shaks. 

—A Ž sanguinary or murderous temperament or disposi- 

tion. (k.) 5 

„He was a thing of blood.“ — Saks. 

=Temper of the mind; state of the passions. 

At your age, 

The hey-day In the blood is tame, it's humble,” — Shaks, 

-A man of fire or spirit; a spark; a rake. 

Rome, thou bast lost the breed of noble bloods.” — Shaks, 

The juice of anything; as, the blood of the grape. 

Cold blood. State of temperament in which any act is 
committed premeditatedly, and without sudden impulse. 
— Warm blo d. Applied to one of strong passions or im- 
pulsive temper.— Jh heat the blood. To stir up or inflame 
the passions. 

(ie.) In animals of the simplest structure, all the 
liquids of the animal economy resemble each other. It 
seems, indeed, to be only water charged with a certain 
amount of organic particles; but in animals higher in 
the scale of being, the humors cease to be of the same 
nature, and there is one, distinct from all the others, 
destined to nourish the body; this fluid is the blood. It 
not only nourishes the body, but is the source whence 
are drawn all the secretions, such as the saliva, urine, 
bile, and tears. — Iu mammals, birds, reptiles, fishes, 
and in most animals of the class Anne/ides, the blood is 
red. Butin the greater number of the lower animals 
the blood presents various hues and density, being often 
thin or watery,and slightly yellow or green, rose-colored 
or lilac. It is diMcult, therefore, to be seen, and for a 
long time these animals were called bloodless or ersan- 
guineous. Those animals with white blood are very 
numerous; all insects, for example. The crustacea of 
all sorts have only white or pale-colored blood; and 
in this category may be placed all the mollusca, 206 
phites, and intestinal worms. — By the use of the mi- 
croscope we discover that the blood of a red-blooded 
animal is composed of a yellowish transparent liquid, 
called serum, and of a number of small solid corpuscles, 
which float in the serum, called blood-globules, discov- 
ered by Leuwenhovck and Malpighi, whose researches 
were made soon after the microscope was invented.— 
Globules or Corpuscles of the Blood. Before birth, the 
globules have dimensions, and even a form different from 
what they afterwards ac- 
quire, Thus, in the chick 
the globules are at first 
circular; and it is only at 
amoreadvanced period of 
incubation that the glob- 
ules assume an elliptic 
form. After birth, they 
never vary.— In all ani- 
mals of the same species, 
the globules have the 
same dimensions and re- 
semble each other in this 
respect. It is not so with 
different species. Thus, in 
man, (Fig. 374,) and in 
most mammals, the glob- 
ules are circular. In the 
camel and llama, how- 
ever, they are elliptic. In 
birds, reptiles, batrachia, 
and fishes, they are ellip- 
tic. — The corpuscles are 
always microscopic; and 
in man, and mammals in 
general,they are extreme- 
ly small. High powers of 
the microscope have re- 
vealed, of late, that in the 
human blood scarcely any two corpuscles are of precisely 
the same size; sume of them being from 5 to 6 times the 
size of others, Their average length is about z100 


of an inch. It would be possible, if they were closely 
cked together, for 8,126,464 to lie in a space occupied 

y a pin’s head; and the tiny red drop which issues from 
the puncture of living flesh by the prick of a needle, con- 
sista of about 5,000,000 of these bodies. — In birds, the 
globules are larger than in manunals; in the reptiles 
and batrachia they are still larger: in the proteus they 
attain their maximum, Finally, in fishes, the globules 
are intermediate between those of birds and the batra- 
chia. — Moreover, the blood-globules are always flat- 
tened, and present a central spot surrounded with a rim 
or border. They seem to be composed of a central 
nucleus and an envelope, resembling a bladder. This 
envelope being depressed, gives to the globule the ap- 


GLOBULES OF THE BLOOD. 
1. Human blood. 

2. Domestic fowl. 

3. Frog. 

4. A fish of the shark kind. 
(Maguified nearly 400 times.) 
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pearance of a disc, swollen in the middle. It is of a red- 
dish color, and seems formed of a substance resembling 
jelly, but very elastic. The central nucleus is of a 
spheroidal form, and is not colored. In mammals, the 
nucleus is not distinct, and the central portion is de- 
pressed; but analogy induces us to suppose that, as in 
other animals, it is also present in man. The wonderful 
Spectral Analysis (see SPECTRUM) has already been ap- 
plied with marvellous success to the study of the chang- 
ing und transforming substances of our flesh and blond. 
No doubt that in a time not tar distant the composition 
aud functions of the corpuscles of the blood will be pos- 
itively ascertained. For the present, confident as we are 
that Science has not said its last word, we will proceed 
to relate the discoveries already accomplished, without 
assuming any personal opinion, and availing ourselves 
of the able study in spectral analysis by Dr. R. King 
Browne.— The coloring-matter of blood (of its red 
corpuscles) is capable of existing in two states of oxida- 
tion, distinguishable by a difference of color and a 
fundamental difference in the action on the spectrum. 
It may be made to pass from the more to the less oxi- 
dized state by the actiun of reducing agents, and recovers 
its oxygen from the air It seems perfectly demon- 
strated, that this culoring-matter, constituting the dis- 
tinctive matter of the red corpuscles, named cruorine, 
could easily pass from one state to the other, and the re- 
verse In the more oxidized, the scarlet state, that in 
which it is found giving, by the corpuscles, to the arte- 
rial blood its scarlet bue, it is distinguished as scarlet 
cru rine; and in its reduced or less oxidized state, that 
in which the red blood-corpuscles give to venous B. its 
purple hue, itis known as purple cruvrine. It is hardly 
necessary to designate what a consummate explanation 
these facts afford, of the oxygen appropriating and car- 
rying capacity of the red biood-corpuscles, nor what a 
soul-inspiring exemplification it is of the achievements 
of spectral analysi In the lungs, the purple cruorine 
of the red corpuscles of venous B. appropriates the oxy- 
gen from the atmosphere, and becomes scarlet or arterial 
cruorine; and in the whole of the general circulation, 
in the minute blood-channels, this cruorine of the red 
globules having passed through the arterial part of the 
circuit, loses a part of its oxygen, and passes buck to the 
purple or venous state.— Dr. R. K. Browne has calcu- 
lated that the blood-red corpuscles move 400 times their 
own length iu a second. They are not, as is generally 
believed, carried by the fluid, as impelled by successive 
contractions, from the heart, but move through the 
liquid blood at a much faster rate than the liquid itself. 
Each globule may, therefore, move at a rate different 
from time to time, and different from its fellows, al- 
though, in general terms, they concur or move together 
at a certain rate. Upon the perception of this fact, no 
doubt, will turn many tuture discoveries of the condition 
of varying states of health and disease. Mankind have 
always had a dim instinct, hitherto uncorrected and 
unsupported by science, that many states of disease 
are dependent on the blood. These results, high though 
they may be, have been exceeded, in direct practical 
consequence to the world at large, by those achieved with 
the Micro-spectroscope, q.v. An eminent London optician, 
Mr. Lorby, us, in inventing and using it, supplied Medi- 
cal jurisprudence with a new and certain means of iden- 
tifying the character and variety of dried blood-stains. 
By it a scrap of blood-stained fabric 1-10th of an inch 
square, containing. possibly, not more than 1-1000th of 
a grain of red corpuscle coloriug- matter, may be ascer- 
tained to have received the blood from one or another 
source. — But the at present crowning result of these 
observations is, that the cruorine itself is a surer test for 
a fur smaller quantity of substance by itself than either 
the spectroscope or micro-spectroscupe can take account 
of, except by means of it. — If a weak solution of B. be 
inverted in a test-tube over mercury, it reduces itself to 
the state of oxidation of venous cruorine, and a small 
prism will then show the one-line spectrum, characteris- 
tic of purplecruorine; but if a single drop of distilled wa- 
ter be added, the oxygen in solution (notin combination) 
in that drop will restore the cruorine to its scarlet state. 
This change of state in the oxidized substance, the cru- 
orine, will be at once shown in the spectroscope; but the 
amount of oxygen by itself which the cruorine thus ap- 
poprat; and by which it changes its state, would never 

e revealed by itself. or in any other way known to us, 
even by the spectroscope, q. v. — Other globules, spherical 
and colorless, exist in the blood, resembling greatly those 
observed in the chyle; from being mingled with tie red 
globules they are not readily observed, — In the white 
blood of the invertebrate kingdom, globules are also 
found, but different from those de: bed; the size varies 
more in the same individual, and their surface has a rasp- 
berry appearance; their form is generally spherical, but 
neither a central nucleus nor external envelope is to be 
seen. — Composition of the B. The composition of the B. 
is very complex. In the higher animals we find water, 
albumen, fibrin, a coloring-matter containing iron, a 
yellow coloring-matter; several fatty substances, as cho- 
lesterine, cerebrine (asubstance containing phosphorus), 
many salts, as chloride of sodium or sea-salt, sulphate of 
potash, carbonate of soda, hydrochlorate of potash, hydro- 
chlorate of ammonia, the carbonates of lime and mag- 
nesia, with phosphates of soda, lime, and magnesia; the 
lactates of soda, the alkaline salts formed by the fatty 
acids; finally, free carbonic acid, nitrogen, and oxygen 
But this complexity, great though it be, is yet below the 
reality, for there certainly exist other substances in the 
B. which chemistry cannot demonstrate, by reason, prob- 
ably, of our imperfect means of analysis. By arresting, 
for example, the secretion of the urine from the B., 
various matters will then be found mixed with the blood 
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which could not be previously detected, but which are 
presumed to have been present under the same, or other 
unknown, forms. — The substances enumerated as enter- 
ing into the composition of the B., compose nearly all 
the parts of the animal economy: the albumen forms 
the basis of many tissues, the fibrin is the constituent 
part of the muscles, and the salts enter into the com- 
position of the bones and of many humors; and from 
the whole of the facts known, it may be safely concluded. 
that the materials destined to become flesh, bile, urine, 
&c., already exist in the blood, the organs which are to 
appropriate them merely drawing them from the B., but 
not forming them; and thus there exists some reason 
for calling the B. liquid flesh — The proportions in which 
these constituent parts of the B. exist, vary much in 
diflerent animals; and as regards the solid and liquid 
elements, they may differ in the same individual at dif- 
ferent times. — In man the globules are more numerous, 
and the watery part Jess than in woman; temperament 
also exercises some influence in this respect. In 100 
parts of the B. in man, we find 79 parts of water, 19 of 
albumen, 1 part of salts, with some traces only of fibrin 
and coloring-matter. In birds. the proportion of water 
in the B. is less; but in the batrachia and in fishes the 
amount is greater. In the frog, for example, there are 
88 parts of water in 100 of the B.— Analogous differ- 
ences are observed, in comparing the relative qunlities 
of the serum and globules of the blood in different ani- 
mals; while—as we shall subsequently see — there ex- 
ists a remarkable relation between the amount of the 
globules and the animatheat. Birds, of all animals, have 
the B. richest in red globules; and in them the animal 
heat is greatest. Mammals, less warm than birds, bave 
from 7 to 12 per cent., while in reptiles and fishes, the 
proportion does not exceed 6 or 6 per cent. of the whole 
weight of the B.— Sp. grav. of B. corpuscles, 1-0885; of 
serum or liquor sanguinis, 1-028.—Temperature of the B. 
of various animals, according to the researches of Ru- 
dolphi and Tiedemann: 
Deg. Fahr. 

Great Titmouse 111-25 Squirrel. 
Swullow. . . .. ... 111-25 OX 
Ducks & Geese, 106 to 111 
Common Hen 102 to 109 
Eugles, Hawks, 

+104 to 109 


+100 
But 106 
Coagulatin In its ordinary condition the B. is 
always fluid; withdrawn from the vessels of the living 
animal, and left for a time to itself, it separates into two 
portions, a semi-solid mass and a liquid portion in which 
the mass floats; the solid part is called the clot. — This 
phenomenon (the formation of the clot) is due to the 
presence of fibrin in the B.; itis held in solution in the 
serum during life; but when this loses its influence over 
it, it solidifies, enclosing with it the red globules, and 
thus forming the red gelatinous mass called the clot. 
The simple experiment of beating up the B. with little 
rods as it flows from the veins, and thus removing the 
fibrin, which adheres to the rods, proves that the coag- 
ulability of the B. depends on the presence of this su 
stance. — Another experiment equally simple shows that 
the fibrin is contained in the serum, and not in the red 
globules, as was lung supposed. Throw ina filter the B. 
of a frog; all the serum may be made to pass, and the 
globules retained; in the serum thus separated from the 
globules, a clot is formed. which, however, is colorless.— 
Use of the B. The B. is the special agent of nutrition, 
and the general restorer of what is lost. But in addition, 
it is proved, by the simple experiments of blood-letting 
and of transfusion, to form an essential stimulus for the 
performance of the functions of life. By severe blood- 
letting or loss of B., we become enfeebled and seemingly 
dead; but if, before this happens, the B. of another ani- 
mal be transferred into the veins of the suffering indi- 
vidual, the vitality is restored. The importance of the 
globules is ulso proved by the same experiment, for if 
simple serum be so transfused, death takes place. — The 
fibrin of the B. also plays an important part, for Mr. 
Magendie has shown, that when B. deprived of its fibrin 
is injected into the veins of a dog. the animal dies with 
symptoms resembling those of putrid fever.— The in- 
fluence of the B. over nutrition may also be readily dem- 
onstrated. Withdraw the B. more or less from any organ, 
and it gradually wastes away in proportion to the quan- 
tity withdrawn; while on the contrary, the greater size 
of the muscles in those who employ them actively, and 
hence draw to them a larger amount of B., is well known. 
— To those already enumerated important functions and 
uses of the blood, sume physiologists — chiefly since the 
discoveries which we owe to the Spectrum Analysis—go 
so far as to assert that “the life is the blood;” i. e., 
that the entire principle of life exists in the blood. It 
is not within our domain, however. to discuss this prob- 
lem, which properly belongs to the province ef physio- 
logical speculation. That animal life is impossible with- 
out the action of the blood, is a fact generally known, 
and as such, accepted; but to try to find in the animated 
corpuscle the germ that originates intellectual life is a 
theory that materialists may put forth, but whose actual 
solution remains yet to be given and demonstrated.— 
See ARTERIALIZATION: ARTERY; OIRCULATION; HEART; 
RESPIRATION; TRANSFUSION ; VEIN, &c. 

(Med.) See BLEEDING; HEMORRHAGE; HÆMATEMESIS ; 
HÆMOPTYSIS; APOPLEXY; &c. 

(Manuf.) The chief use of blood is as a manure made 
into a compost of 50 gallons of blood with.» quarter of 
peat-ashes and charcoal-powder; on light soils, 48 bush- 
els have been laid on each acre, or half a hundredweight 
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with twelve tons of farm-dung. It is now rarely used 

in sugar-refining. It is used to make animal charcoal 

in Prussian-blue works, and also in some Turkey-red dye- 
works. 

(Law.) Relationship; stock; family. — Brothers and 
sisters are said to be of the whole-blood if they have the 
same father and mother, and of the hal/-blood if they 
have only one parent in common. 

“ok Hist.) Under the Old Testament dispensation, the 
fe of all animals was regarded as especially existing in 
the blood, which was a sacred aud essential part of the 
sacrifices offered to God. It was solemnly sprinkled upon 
the altar and the mercy-seat, “for it is the blood that 
maketh atonement for the soul.” It was therefore most 
sacredly associated with the B. of the Lamb of God. which 
“cleanseth us from all sin.” Hence, the strict prohibition 
of the Israelites to eat B., or any meat in which B. re- 
mained, —a prohibition renewed in Acts xy. 20. The 
Christian Church continued for some centuries to abstain 
from B.; and when it was alleged against them that 
they were in the way of drinking human B., they re- 
plied that it was not lawful for them to drink even the 
B. of animals. After the 4th century, however, the in- 
junction came to be considered as merely of a temporary 
character, and ceased to be binding. 

Blood, v.a. To bleed; to let blood from.—To stain or 
smeur with blood. 

He was blooded up to the elbows by a couple of Moors.” Addison. 


To inure or accustom to blood, as a hound. 
Fairer than fairest, let none ever say, 
That ye were blooded in a yielded prey.""—Spenser. 

—v. í To bleed; to be bled. 

—a. Pertaining to blood; of the color of blood; of a su- 

rior or particular blood; as, a blood-horse. 

Blood, (AVENGER or,) (d-ven‘jer.) (Hist.) In the early 
ages, the penalty of death for the crime of murder was 
not inflicted by any legal tribunal or public authority, 
but it was considered the duty of the most immediate 
Telative of the victim to hunt and slay the murderer. 
The Hebrew word Goél signified the avenger of blood; 
it had also a wider signification. The Mosaic law placed 
this recognized institution of the rude social condition 
of the times under certain regulations, prohibited the 
murderer from purchasing by money a ransom for his 
life, and appointed cities of refuge for the man-slayer not 
guilty of positive murder. The doctrines of the Koran 
permit the avenging of blood by the nearest kinsman, 

ut allow him to receive money as a commutation for 


the murder. The Arabs follow the primitive custom to 


this duy. Hereditary feuds of clans, families, and tribes 
have always originated in the avenging of blood, of 
which the Vendetta of Corsica is the most modern and 
familiar example in Bue 


Blood-bap’‘tism, n. (Eccl. Hist.) In the early Chris- 
tian Church, when any one suffered martyrdom without 
having been baptized, he was considered to have been 
blood-baptized ; and hence martyrdom was termed blood- 
baptism. — See BAPTISM. 

Blood’-bespotted, a. Spotted with blood. 

Blood’-bought, a. Bought at the cost of life, or the 
shedding of blood. 

Blood’-brother, n. See BLOOD, (? Law.) 

Blood, (Corruption of.) (Law.) See ATTAINDER. 

Blood, (Coun‘eil of.) (Hist.) This name was popu- 
larly given to the Council of Tumults, organized by the 
Duke of Alva in 1567, to try criminals against the Spanish 
throne and the Roman Catholic religion in the Nether- 
lands. By its order, 500 citizens were arrested on Ash- 
Wednesday, 1568, and condemned to death. It also 
had Counts Egmont and Horn executed, June 2, 1568, 

Blood’-dyed, a. Dyed or stained with blood. 

Blood -flower, u. (Bot.) See Hamantaus. 

Blood’-frozen, a. Chilled in blood. 

Blood'-fall, a. Full of blood or spirit. (o. and R.) 

Blood’-guiltiness, n. The guilt of murder. 

" Then with blood-guiltiness to heap offence. ` — Shaks. 


Blood-guilty, (blud'gil-te,) a. Guilty of shedding 


Blood’-heat, n. A degree of heat equal to that of 
human blood, which is about 95° Fahr. 

3 n. A horse of the purest breed, or best 
stock, 

gs ee: a. Having thesame temperature as human 


Blood’-hound, n. (Zoßl.) A variety of dog, Canis 
sanguinarius, celebrated for its exquisite scent and un- 
wearied perseverance, and trained not only to the pur- 
suit of game, but to the chase of man. A true B. (and 
the pure blood is rare) stands about 28 inches in height, 
and is muscular, compact, and strong; the forehead is 
broad, and the face narrow towards the muzzle; the 
nostrils are wide and well developed; the ears, large, 
pendulous, and broad at the base; the aspect is serene 
and sagacious; the tail long, with an upward curve 
when in pursuit, at which time the hound opens with a 
voice deep and sonorous, that may be heard down the 
wind for a very rey? distance. The color of the true 
breed is said to be invariably a reddish tan, darkening 
gradually towards the upper parts till it becomes mixed 
with black on the back, the lower parts being of a 
lighter shade, and the muzzle tawny. Our ancestors 
soon discovered the infallibility of the bloodhound in 
tracing any animal, living or dead, to its resting-place. 
To train it, the young dog, accompanied by a stauuch 
old hound, was led to the spot whence a deer or other 
animal had been taken on for a mile or two; the hounds’ 
were then led on and encouraged, and after hunting this 
“drag” successfully, were rewarded with a portion of 


the venison which composed it. The next step was to 
take the young dog with his seasoned tutor, to a spot 
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whence a man whose shoes had been rubbed with the 
blood of a deer had started on a circuit of two or three 
miles; during his progress the man was instructed to 
renew the blood from time to time to keep the scent 
well alive. His circuit was gradually enlarged at each 
succeeding lesson, and the young hound, thus entered 
and trained, became, at lust, fully equal to hunt by itself, 
either for the purposes of woodcralt or war. 
“And hark! and hark! the deep-mouthed bark 
Comes nigher still and nigher ; 
Bursts on the path a dark blood-hound, 
His tawny muzzle tracked the ground, 
And bis red eye shot fire. ' Sir Walter Scott. 
The B. was formerly employed in the tracking of crimi- 
nals, and we believe, it is toa certain extent used, even at 
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Fig. 375,— CUBAN BLOOD-HOUND. 


the present time, in Australia, for the pursuit of sheep- 
stealers and bushrangers. In Cuba,and the Southern 
States of America, the practice of chasing runaway ne- 
groes with hounds of this species was almost invuriably 
adopted, and generally with success. The Cuban B 
has been described as being of the size of the largest 
hound, with erect ears, which are usually cropped at the 
points, with the nose rather pointed, but widening much 
towards the hinder part of the jaw. 

Blood ‘ily, adv. In a bloody manner; cruelly. 

Blood iness, n. State of being bloody. — Disposition 
or propensity to shed blood. 

Bloodless, a. Without blood; destitute of life. 


“He cheered my sorrows, and, for sums of gold, 
The bloodless carcass cf my Hector sold.” — Dryden. 

—Without slaughter or effusion of blood; as, a bloodless 
encounter. 

—Without spirit, activity, or energy. 

“Thou bloodless remnant of that royal blood.” — Shaks. 

Blood lessly, adv. Without bloodshed. 

Blood let, v.a. To bleed; to open a vein ; as, “ experi- 
ments in blondletting.” — Arbuthnot. 

Blood letter. n. A phlebotomist; one whose voca- 
tion is to let blood in cases of disease. 

Bicod letting, n. (ed.) Venesection; the act of 

sleeding. 

Blood’-marked, a. Marked or stained with blood. 

Blood of St. Janun'rius, u. (Hcl. Hist.) See 
JANUARIUS, (ST.) 

Blood’-pudding, n. Same ns BLACK-PUDDING, q. v. 

Blood’rain, n. A vegetable growth, which sometimes 
appears in the form of blood-red spots on cooked pro- 
visions, and which is referred to the algals, under the 
name of Palmeila prodigiosa ; but which seems rather 
to be one of those conditions of mould, which, under 
various colors, are common on paste and other culinary 
articles. The spots consist of myriads of extremely 
minute granules. — Brande. 

Blood’-red, a. Red as blood. — Blond-red heat is the 
term applied to that degree of heat which is only ne- 
cessary to reduce the protuberances on coarse iron by 
the hammer, in order to prepare it for the file, the iron 
being previously brought to its shape. This heat is also 
used in punching small pieces of iron. 

Blood “- relation, u. One reluted by blood or descent. 

Blood’root, n. (Bol.) See SANGUINARIA. 

Blood-shaken, a. Having the blood in feverish cir- 
culation. 

Blood’shed, n. The shedding or spilling of blood; 
slaughter. 

Abhorred bloodshed, and tumultuous strife.” — Spenser. 

Blood'-shedder; n. A murderer; one who sheds 
51000. 

Blood’/-shedding, n. The shedding of blood; the 
crime of shedding blood. 

These hands are free from guiltless blood-shedding.” — Shaks. 

Blood’-shot, Blood-shotten, a. Red and in- 
flamed by a turgid state of the blood-veasels. 
“ When redd‘ning clouds reflect his blood-shot eye." — Garth, 

Blood’-spavin, n. (Furriery.) An enlargement of 
that vein that extends along the inside of a horse’s hock. 
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Bresa '-spilling, n. The act of spilling or shedding 

Blood’-stained, a. Guilty of taking human blood; 
stained with blood 

Blood’stone,n. (Min.) A jaspery variety of quartz, 
of a dark-green color, variegated with red spots, like 
drops of blood, (whence the mami) It is frequently 
made into seal and ring stones, and other small orna- 
mental articles. — Certain kinds of hematitic iron ore 
were called B. by the ancients, because (as Theophrastus 
says) they seemed “as if formed out ot concreted blood.” 
At the present day the term is more especially restricted 
to the hard and compact hematite. which is made into 
burnishers, and which possesses the valuable property 
of laying on gold or silver leaf without fraying or tear- 
ing it; it should be of a deep red color, free trom flaws, 
close-grained, and susceptible of a fine polish. Galicia, 
in Spain, is the country from which the finer descri 
tions of this variety of hematite are almost exclusively 
obtained. 

Blood’-stroke, n. Loss of sensation and power of 
motion from hemorrhage of the brain. — Dunglison. 

Blood’-sucker, n. Anything that sucks blood; more 
especially applied to a leech. 

—A cruel man; a murderer. 

* The nobility cried out upon him, that he was a blood-sucker, a 
murderer, and a parricide.” — Hayward. 

Blood’-sucking, a. That which sucks blood. 

Blood’-swelled, a. Swollen with blood. 

Blood’thirstiness, n. A thirst for shedding blood; 
a sanguinary, murderous disposition. 

Blood ‘thirst „ a. Eager to shed blood. 

Blood’-vessel, n. An artery, vein, or any other ves- 
sel in which the blood of the animal body circulates. 

Piesa- warsi, a. Lukewarm; of the temperature of 

ood. 

Blood’-won, a. Won by bloodshed. 

Blood'w: „ n. (Bot.) See Loawoop. 

Blood“ wort, n. (Bot.) Same as Bloodroot. See SAN- 
GUINARIA, 

Blood’y, a. Stained with blood: containing, or consist- 
ing of, blood. — Cruel; murderous; given to bloodshed; 
having a sanguinary disposition. 

False of heart, light of ear, bloody of hand.” — Shaks. 

Marked by cruelty ; attended with slaughter; as, a bloody 
engagement. 

—v. a. To stain or smear with blood. 

Blood’y Assizes, n. pi. (Hist.) The term popularl 
given, in England, to the special commission aj nted, 
after the suppression of the Duke of Monmouth’s rebel- 
lion, 24th August, 1685, for the trial of offenders con- 
cerned therein. They set out for the W. of England 
under a military escort, commanded by the infamous 
Judge Jeffreys, (with the rank of lieut.-general,) and co: 
demned about 300 persons to death, almost withon 
trial. Nearly 1,000 were shipped as slaves to the West 
India plantations. James II. termed this expedition. 
Jeffreys campuign, and rewarded him with the Lord- 
Chancellorship of England. 

Bloody Bridge, in S. Carolina, 3m. N.W. of Legaré- 
ville. Here, in the early part of July, 1864, a severe ac- 
tion took place between a body of Union colored troops, 
600 strong, and the defenders of a Confederate battery, 
when the former were repulsed with the loss of thei 
commander and 97 men killed and wounded. 

Blood'y-eyed, a. Possessing bloody or murderous 


eyes. 
Blood’y-faced, a. Having a bloody face. 
Blood’y Far’‘land, a headland of Ireland, on the N. 
hela of co. Donegal, 5 m. W. S. W. of the Isle of Innis- 
n. 
Blood’y-flux, n. (ed.) The dysentery. 

“ Pains in the bowels looseness, bloody Hur. — Arbuthnot. 
Blood’y-fluxed, a. Suffering from the bloody-flux. 
Blood’y-hand, n. (Her.) The distinguishing feature 

on the escutcheon of a baronet of Great Britain, pre- 

senting an open hand gules; hence its common appella- 
tion of bloody-hand, 

Blood’y-hunting, a. Hunting for blood; as, “ bloody- 
hunti ng slaughtermen.” — Shaks. 

Blood y-minded, a. Cruel; inclined to bloodshed; 
of sanguinary disposition. 

“T have not the power to bring it out, for fear of this bloody- 

minded colonel.” — Dryden. 

Blood’y-red, a. Crimson-colored ; of the color of blood. 

Blood’y Run, in /nnsylrania, a post-villuge of Bed- 
ford co., on a branch of the Juniata River, 8 m. E. of 

Bedford. 

Moss y-scep'trod, a. Wielding a sceptre gained by 


Blood’y-sweat, n. (Med.) A sweat attended by a dis- 
charge of blood; the sweating sickness. 

Bloom, n. (Goth. bloma ; Ger. blume, from blühen, to 
flower; Gr. phiods; Lat. Ans; Sansk. phull, to flower, to 
bloom.] State of blooming, blossoming, or opening of 
flowers and leaves; as, the trees are covered with 

„But not to me returns 
Day: or sight of vernal bloom. — Milton. 
—A blossom; an expanded bud; a flower. 
„The turf with rural dainties shall be crown d. 
While opening blooms diffuse their sweets around.” — Pope. 

—State of youth or prime of life; a shining or glowing 
with freshness, youth, growth, and color; as, in the 
bloom of life. 

Were I no queen, did you my beauty weigh, 
My youth in bloom, your age in its decay.” — Dryden. 

Native flush or tint on the cheek ; delicacy of color · 


„Oer her young cheek and rising bosom, move 
The bloom of young desire and purple light of love.” — Grep 
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—The purplish-blue color seen on certain freshly gathered |—A village of Jefferson co., 12 m. W. by S. of Steubenville. Bloom/ington, in Pennsylvania, a village of Clear- 


fruits; as, the bloom of grapes. 

( Metal.) [A. S. blôma.] The lump of wrought iron in pud- 
dling-mills, which leaves the furnace in a rough state, 
to be subsequently rolled into the bars or other material 
into which it may be desired to convert the metal: the 
blooms are already partially converted into wrought iron 
by passing under the shingling-hammer. 

(Painting.) A term denoting that appearance on pic- 
tures which resembles the bloom upon a peach or other 
fruit; whence the name. It is probably ascribable to 
moisture in the varnish used in the painting, and may 
be expunged by hot camphine being wiped over the 
surface of the picture, afterwards placing it in the sun- 
light todry. 

Bloom, v i. To shine; to glow; to show the beauty 
and freshness of youth. 

* Beauty, frail flow er, that every season fears, 
Blooms in thy colors for a thousand years!" Pope. 

To put forth blossoms; to come into flower; to blow. 

It is a common experience. that if you do not pull off some 
blossoms the first time a tree bloometh, it will blossom itself to 
death. — Bacon. 

Bloom, in /ilincis, a post-village and township of Cook 
co, 27 m. S. of Chicago. 

Bloom, in Pennsylvania, a township of Columbia co. 
Tanig its limits is Bloomsburg, the county seat. Pop. 

„341. 

A township of Clearfield co. 

Bloom, in Ohio, a township of Fairfield co.; pop. 
2,071, 

A township of Morgan co. 

A township of Scioto co. 

—A township of Seneca co, 

—A post-township of Wood co., 20 m. W. of Maumee City; 
pop. 1.394. 

Bioom, in Wisconsin, a township of Richland co.; pop. 
1,171. 

Bloom’ary, n. (Metal.) See BUN RL. 

Bloom Centre, in 0%io, a post-office of Logan co. 

Bloom’er, . A bizarre costume worn in the U. States 
by some ladies. Its name is derived from a Mrs. Anne 
Bloomer, of New York, who had been an active promoter 
of the“ Woman's Rights Movement,” and who, in 1849, 
inaugurated this particular style of dress. It partly re- 
sembles men’s attire, consisting generally of a jacket 
with short sleeves, a skirt descending a little below the 
knee, and a pair of Turkish trousers. This unfeminine 
and ungraceful fashion may be said to be dying out. 

—A woman who wears the Bloomer costume 

Bloom er. in Arkansas, a post-office of Sebastian co. 

Bloomer, in Michigan, a towuship of Montcalm co., 
40 m. N. N. W. of Lansing. 

Bloom'erism. u. Advocacy or adoption of the Bloom- 
er costume, and Strong-Minded-Womanism ” generally. 

Bloom er's Prairie, in Wisconsin, a township of 
Chippewa co., 60 m. E. by N. of Hudson, 

Bloom’ery, in W. Virginia. a P. O. of Hampshire co. 

Bloomfield, Ron nr. an English poet, u. 1766, was the 
son of a poor tailor at Honington, Suffolk, and was him- 
self a shoemaker. His principal work is a poem, en- 
titled The Furmer’s Boy, which pleasantly depicts the 
scenes of his own early life, and displays considerable 
genius. He wrote several other effusions, but his first 
was the best. The Farmer's Boy” obtained very great 
popularity, and was translated into French and Italian. 
Although patronized by Capel Lofft and the Duke of 
Grafton, the latter years of the modest poet were em- 
bittered by want, ill-health, and consequent dejection. 
D. 1823. 

Bloomfield, in California, a township of Nevada co., 
about 11 m. N.E. of Nevada City. 

—A post-village of Sonoma co., 16 m. of Santa Rosa; pop. 
about 20. 

Bloomfield, in Connecticut, a post-township of Hart- 
ford co., 7 m. N.W. of Hartford. 

Bloomfield, in //linois, a village of Adams co., 6 m. E. 
of the Mississippi River. 

—A post-village of Edgar co., 125 m. E. of Springfield. 

—A village of McDonough co., about 4 m. 8.E. of Macomb. 

Bloomfield, iu Jndiana, a village of Juy co., 7 m. N. 
of Portland. 

A township of La Grange co., 20 m. N. by E. of Albion; 
pop. 2,254, 

A prosperous post-village, cap. of Greene co., 80 m. S. W. 
of Indianapolis, on a fork of White River 

A village of Spencer co., 30 m. H. by N of Evansville. 

Bloomfield, in Dwa, a thriving post-village, cap. of 
Davis co., 110 m. S.E. of Des Moines, and 70 N. N. W. of 
Keok 

—A post-village of Des Moines co. 

—A township of Clinton co. 

—A township of Polk co, 

— A township of Winneshiek co. 

Bloomfield, in Kentucky, a thriving post-village of 
Nelson co., 39 m. S. W. of Frankfort. 

Bloomfield, in Maine, a flourishing post-village and 
township of Somerset co., on the Kennebec River, oppo- 
site Skowhegan, 35 m. N. by E. of Augusta. The town- 
ship merged in that of Skowhegan in 1861. 

Bloomfield, in Michigan. a village and township of 
Oakland co., 6 m. S. E. of Pontuac. 

BloomAeld, in Minnesota, a township of Fillmoro co.; 
pop. le 

Bloomfield, in Missvuri, a post-village and cap. of 
Stoddard co., on Lick Creek, 280 m S. 

Bloomfield, in New Jersey, a post-village and town- 
ship of Essex co., 314 m. NW. of Newark, and 54 N.E. 
of Trenton, 

at ia in Ohio, a township of Jackson co.; pop. 


—A township of Logan co. 

—A post-twp. of Morrow co., 31 m. N. N. E. of Columbus; 
called South B.. in opposition to North B. (d. v.); pop.1,115. 

—A village of Pickaway co. 

—A village of Scioto co., 18 m. from Portsmouth, and abt. 
100 m. S. of Columbus, 

—A township of Trumbull co, 

—A village of Muskingum co. 

Bloomfield, in Pennsylvania, a post-village and town- 
ship of Crawtord co., 20 m. N.E. of Meadville; pop. 

„262. 

—A borough of Centre township, and cap. of Perry co., 
24 m. N.W. of Harrisburg. 

Bloomfield, in Virginia, a post - village of Loudoun co., 
158 m. N. of Richmond. 

Bloomfield, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township 
of Walworth co., 45 m. S. S. W. of Milwaukee; population 
1.091. 

—A township of Waushara co. 

Bloomfield, in Verm mt, a post-township of Essex co., 
on the Connecticut River, 60 m. N.E. of Montpelier; 
pop. 455, 

Bloomfield, in Upper Canada, a post-village of Prince 
Edward co., ou Great Sandy Buy, 42 m. N. W. of Kings- 
ton; pop. about 300, 

—A post-village, Durham co., 100 m. W. of Kingston; pop. 
about 120. 

Bloomfield Centre, in Michigan, a village of Bloom- 
field township, Oukland co., 20 m. N. N. W. of Detroit. 
Blooming, a. Opening in blossoms; flowering ; flour- 

ishing; as, “as blooming as a rose.” — Showing the fresh- 
ness and beauty of youth; thriving in early vigor; as, 
“his blooming face.” — Shenstone, 
Bloom ing, n. (Metal.) Sce SHINGLING. 
( Painting.) Same as BLOOM, q. v. 

Bloom ingburgh, in New York, a post- village of 
Sullivan co., 100 m. S. S. W. of Albany. 

Bloom'ingburgh, in Ohi, a post- village of Fayette 
co., on the E. branch of Point Creek, 32 m. S. W. of Co- 
lumbus. 

Bloomingdale, in Minois, a village of Logan co., 35 
m. S. S. E. of Peoria. 

—A post-township of Du Page co., 25 m. W. by N. of Chi- 
cago. 

Bloomingdale, in Indiana, a P. O. of Parke co. 

Bloomingdale, in Michigan, a post-township of Van 
Buren co., 49 m. S by W. of Grand Rapids. 

Bloomingdale, in New Jersey, a post-village of Pas- 
saic co., on Pequannock Creek, 25 m. N.W. of Newark. 

Bloomingdale, in New York, a P. O. of Essex co. 

Bloomingdale, in Odio, a post - oillce of Jefferson co., 
124 m. E. ot Columbus. 

E in Wisconsin, a village of Winne- 

go co. 

—A post-village of Vernon co., 27 m. E. S. E. of La Crosse. 

Blooming Grove, in /ndiana, a post-village and 
towuship of Franklin co., 5 m. N. of Brookville; pop. 
801. 

Bloom'ing Grove, in Kansas. a post-office of Linn 
co., on the Osage River, 66 m. S S. E. of Lawrence. 

Bloom'ing Grove, in Ilinois, a village of Blooming- 
dale township, Du Page co. 

Bloom'ing Grove, in Michigan, a village of Berrien 
355 on the shore of Lake Michigan, ö m. S. by W. of St. 

oseph. 

Blooming Grove, in Minnesota, a post-township of 
Waseca co. 

Blooming Grove, in New York, a post-township of 
Orange co. 

Bloom tng, Grove, in Ohio, a township and village 
of Richland co. 

Blooming, Grove, in Wisconsin, a post-township of 

ana co. 

Bloom'ingly, adv. In a blooming manner. 

Bioom'ingness, n. State or condition of being 
blooming. 

Bloom'ingport, in Indiana, a post-village of Ran- 
dolph co., 12 m. S. of Winchester. 

Bloom'ingsburg. in Indiana, a post - village of Ful - 
ton co., 35 m. N. N. E. of Logansport. 

Bloom ington, in Arkansas, a P. O. of Benton co. 

Bloomington, in Illinois, a city and cap. of McLean 
co., 60 m. N. N. E. of Springfield, and 126 8.8.W. of Chi- 
cago. This is a flourishing town, and is in the immedi- 
ate vi inity of the State Normal University. Pop. 
in 1880, 17,184. 

Bloomington, in Jndiana, a flourishing post-village 
and township, cap. of Monroe co. 51 m. S. W. of Indian- 
apolis, The State University is located here, and it is 
also a place of considerable trade. Pop. 2,860, 

Bloomington, in Jwa, a township of Decatur co.; 
pop 266. 

—A township of Muscatine co, 

—A post-ollice of Polk co. 

Bloomington, in Kansas, a village of Douglas co., 
on Rock Creek, 9 m. S. W. of Lawrence, 

Bloom ington, in Kentucky, a P. O. of Magoffin co. 

Bloomington, in Minnesota, a post-village and town- 
ship of Hennepin co., on the Minnesota River, 16 m. 
8.8.W. of Minn apolis. 

Bloom ‘ington, in Maryland, a P. O. of Alleghany co. 

Bloom'ington. in Missouri, a prosperous village and 
township of Buchanan co., 12 m. from St. Joseph; pop. 
of township, 1,487. 


- of Jefferson City. —A post-village, cap. of Macon co., 100 m. N. by W. of 


Jefferson co. 

Bioom'ington, in Ohio, a ppst-village of Clinton co., 
33 m. E. S. E. of Dayton. 

Bloom'ington, in Oregon, a village of Polk co., on 
the Luckamute River, 14 m. S. E. of Dallas. 


fleld co. 

Bloomington, in Tennesse, a post-vill. of Tipton co 

Bloomington, in Utch, a P. O. of Rich co. 

| Bloomington, in Wisconsin, a township and village 
of Grant co. 

Blooming Valley, in Pennsylvania, a post-village 
of Crawford co., 6 m. N.E. of Meadville. 

Blooming ville, in Ohio, a post-village of Erie co., 
6 m, 8. of Sandusky city. 

Bloom'less, a. Destitute of bloom. 

Bloom Rose, in Okio, a post-oflice of Brown co. 

Blooms’burg, in Pennsylrania, a flourishing post- 
borough of Bloom township, cap. of Columbia co., on 
Fishing Creek, 78 m. N.N.E. of Harrisburg. It is a fine 
and pleasant city, and possesses an extensive trade. 
Pop. of township 3,341, 

Blooms’burg, in Virginia, a post-village of Halifax 
co., 116 m. M. S. W. of Norfolk. 

Bloomsbury. in New Jersey, a post · village situate in 
Warren and Hunterdon counties, on the Musconetcong 
River, 7 m. E.S.E. of Easton, and 40 N.W. of Trenton. 

Bloom ville, in Jlinots, a village of Will co., 50 m. 
8.W. of Chicago. 

—A post-village of Kankakee co. 

Bloom ’'ville, in New York, a post-village of Delaware 
co., on Delaware River, 74 m. S. W. of Albany. 

Bloom'ville. in 0%ĩ, a post-village of Bloom town- 
ship, Seneca co., 36 m. S.W. of Sandusky city. 

Bloom’y, a. Full of bloom or blossoms; flowery; 
flourishing. 

Hear how the birds on ev'ry bloom: „ 
With joyous music wake the dawaing day. — Pope. 

Blore Henth, ( Hist.) a place in the parish of Blore, 
co, of Stafford, England, where a battle was fonght dur- 
ing the wars of the Roses, Sep. 23, 1459. when the York- 
ists, commanded by the Earl of Salisbury, defeated a 
superior force of the Lancastrians, led by Lord Audley. 
Henry VI. and Queen Margaret were in the neighbor- 
hood at the time of the encounter. 

Blos’erville, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Cum- 
berland co. 

Bloss’burg, in Penn’a, a post-vill. and twp. of Tioga 
co., on the Tioga River, 133 m. W. by N. of Harrisburg. 
Pop. of the twp. 4,008. Valuable coal and iron mines are 
worked in the neighborhood. Here are mineral springs, 
containing free sulphuric acid, and sulphates of iron, 
alumina, and magnesia, They ure astringent and tonic. 

Blossom. n. [A. S. Hema, from the same root as 
Buom.) Bloom; state of blooming; — specifically, the 
flower or corolla of a plant. 

To his green years your censure you would suit, 
Not blast the blossom, but expect the fruit.” — 

( Farrirry.) A term sometimes used to indicate a peach- 
colored horse; i. e., a horse whose hairs are intermixed 
of bay and white colors. 

Blos’som, v. i. To yield or put forth blossoms or flow- 
ers; to bloom; to blow; to flower. 

“ Warms in the sun; refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars. and blossoms in the trees." — Pope, 

—To flourish; to mature; to prosper; to progress. 

“ Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. — Shirley. 

Blos’somed, a. That has, or is covered with, blossoms. 

Blossom Hill, in Louisiana, a post-office of Caddo 
parish. 

Blossom Hill, in Virginia, a post-office of Princess 
Anne co. 

Blos’soming, a. Putting forth flowers; blowing. 

Blos’somy, a. Full of, or replete with, blossoms; as, 
“The blossomy tree.” — Chaucer. 

Bloss'vale, in New York, a post-office of Oneida co. 

Blot, v. a. (Goth. blanthjan, to remove; Swed. and Goth, 
blotta, to make naked or bare; Frisian, biat; Ger. bloss, 
bare; Dan. plet.] To stain, spot, or smear, as with ink. 

© O sweet Portia! 
Here are a few of the unpleasant st words 
That ever blotted paper. — Shaks. 
—To stain with opprobrium; to tarnish; to disgrace. 


My guilt thy growing virtues did defame, 
My blackness blotted thy uublemlsh d name. — Dryden. 


—To obliterate; to expunge; as, to blot out a sentence. 
"One line which, dying, he could wish to blot." — Lyttelton, 


—To efface; to erase; to destroy. (Generally followed by 
out.) 

“ One act like this blots out a thousand crimes.” — Dryden. 
—n. A spot, stuin, or blur upon paper; as, a blot of ink. 
—An obliteration of printed or written matter, 

“ Let flames on your unlucky papers prey,.... 
And make of all an universal tot. — Dryden. 
—A blemish in reputation; a stigma, disgrace, reproach. 
‘Make known 
It is no vicious blot, murder, or foulness, 
That hath deprived mo. — Shaks. 
(Games.) In backgammon, when a single man is left 
ona point, and is liable to be taken up. — Hohn. 
Blotch, (bioch.) n. [Probably from the root of BLOAT, 
J. r.] A pustule upon the skin; a tumor; a spot; an 
eruption. 

Spots and blotches, . . . straggling over the body.“ — Harvey. 
| Blotched, (et.) a. Marked with blotches. 

( Bot.) Color distributed in blotches or patches, 
Blotch’y, a. Possessing blotches; spotted. 

Blote, v.a. To smoke-dry; to cure with smoke; as a 
herring. — See BLoaTER. 
Blot’ter, n. One who, or that which, blots or effaces. 

(Com.) A wuate-book employed in commercial busi- 

ness, in which are entered all transactions in consecu- 
tive order, 
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Blot’tingly, adv. With blotting. 

Blot'ting- paper, n  Unsized paper, serving to im- 
bibe ink, and thus prevent blots. Though no account 
of its first use is known to exist, it was probably intro- 
duced soon after the invention of paper. Fuller (about 
1655) says: “Paper participates in some sort of the 
characters of the countrymen which make it: the Vene- 
tian being neat, subtile, and court-like; the French, 
light, slight, and slender; the Dutch, thick, corpulent, 
and gross; not to say sometimes also charta bibula, suck- 
ing up the ink with the sponginess thereof.” 

Blount, (blunt,) CHARLES, LORD Mountsoy and EARL or 
DEVONSHIRE, second son of James, Lord Mountjoy, B. 1563. 
His person and accomplishments attracted the notice of 
Queen Elizabeth, who conferred on him the honor of 
knighthood; and some of our readers will remember 
the manner in which he is introduced among the cour- 
tiers of that queen in Sir Walter Scott's Kenilworth. In 
1594 he was made Governor of Portsmouth, and suc- 
ceeded his brother in the peerage, assembling some 
troops, with which he served in the Netherlands and in 


Brittany ; but the Queen was displeased ut his absence, 
and ordered him to return to court. She made him 
Knight of the Garter in 1597, and gave him a military 
appointment in Ireland, where he suppressed a rebellion. 
In 1603 he returned to England. bringing with him 
Tyrone, the rebel chieftain. Subsequently James I. cre- 
ated him Earl of Devonshire, and made him Master of 
the Ordnance. Towards the close of his life he fell into 
disgrace by marrying the divorced Lady Rich, sister of 
the unfortunate Essex. D. 1606. 

Blount, Sir Henry, an English traveller through Tur- 
key, Syria, and Egypt; author of a Voyage to the Levant. 
B. 1602; p. 1682. 

Blount, in Alabama, a northern county. Area, 955 sq. 
m. Watered by the Locust and Mulberry forks of Black 
Warrior River. It is well timbered, affurds excellent 

+ pasture, and has a partially hilly surface. Cap. Blounts- 
ville. 

Blount, in Tnnessee, an E. S. E. county, bordering on N. 
Carolina. Area, about 450 sq. m. The Holston River 
forms its N.W. boundary, while on the W. it is skirted 
by the Tennessee, and intersected and drained by Little 
River and other streams. Surface, mountainous, and soil 
very fertile; limestone, iron ore, and marble are found. 
Cup. Marysville. 

Blount’s Creek, in North Carolina, a post-office of 
Beaufort co. 

Blount’s Ferry, in Florida, a P. O. of Columbia co. 

Blount's Springs, in Alabama, a much resorted-to 
spa of Blount co., on the Mulberry fork of Black War- 
rior River, 80 m. N.E. of Tuscaloosa. There are chaly- 
beate and sulphurous springs here. 

Blounts' town, iu Fl.rida, a village of Calhoun co. 

Blounts'ville, in Alabama, a post-village, cap. of 
Blount co., on the Locust fork of Black Warrior Kiver, 
100 m. N.E. of Tuscaloosa, 

Blounts’ville, in Georgia, a village of Jones co., 16 m. 
W. of Milledgeville. 

Blounts’ville, in Indiana, a village of Delaware co., 
24 m. N.W. of Centreville. 

A post-village of Henry co., 13 m. N.E. of Newcastle. 

Blounts’ ville, in Tennesse, a township and post-vil- 
lage, cap. of Sullivan co., near the Holston Kiver, and 
about 100 m. N.E. of Knoxville. 

Blouse, (blowse,) n. [Fr.] A light, loose garment, like a 
long frock, worn as an over-covering by the French pea- 
santry and workmen. In other countries it is princi- 
pally in use among waggoners, dray and farm-laber- 
ers. The garment called in England a smock-frock 
strongly resembles it. It is worn in France of different 
colors, but in other countries blue appears to be the pre- 
vailing hue. A variety of the B. of a light material, as 
linen, c., is also much worn by tourists, pedestrians, 
artists, &c. 

Blow, (blo,) n. [O. Ger. blinwan, to strike; blâw, livid; 
Goth. bliggvan, to strike, frum the blue or livid color 
produced on the skin by a stroke.) A stroke; a hit; a 
knock; stroke of death, or one that kills. 


„And every hand that dealt the blow, 
Ab me! it was a brother s!" — Campbell. 


—A sudden calamity; an unexpected evil. 
„We bear it calmly, though a ponderous woe, 
And still adore the hand that gives the blow.” — Pomfret. 
—The act of a fly when lodging eggs in flesh; also, the 
egg itself. 
“T much fear, lest with the blows of flies 
His brass-inflicted wounds are fill d. — Chapman. 
(Naut.) A sudden and violent gale of wind ; as, it came 
on a heavy blow after clearing the land. 
A blno-out. A vulgarism to denote a jollification, or 
good entertainment; as, we bad a first-rate blow-out. 
To come to blows. To fight; to engage in personal 
encounter. 
Ata blow. 
single action. 
«Every year they gain a victory, and a town; but If they are 
once defeated. they lose a province at a blow" — Dryden. 
Ger. bliithe, a blossom.] A flower; a blossom. — A plot 
or bed of flowers. 
Blow, v.i. [A. S. blowan; Ger. blühen. See BOOM. ] To 
put forth buds or flowers; to bloom: to blossom. 
Fair is the kingoup that in meadow blows, 
Fair is the daisy that beside her gtuws. — Guy. 
o fructify, or cause to blossom. 
imp. BLEW ; pp. BLOWN.) A. S. blawan; O. Ger. hid han, 
or Ul Zan, to blow; probably allied to Lat. flo, and the 
Gr. root ad (with a prefix), to blow, to breathe.] To 
breathe; to send forth or produce wind or a current of 
air; to be in motion, as air;—as, the wind blows. 


Instantaneously ; at one attempt; by a 
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„ While the battle rages long and loud, 
And the stormy tempests blow. '— Campbell, 
To pant or puff; to breathe hard and quick. 
“ Here s Mrs. Page at the door, sweating and blowing, and look- 
ing wildly. — Sale. 
—To sound by being blown; to sound, as a horn. 
Blow. bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
Blow, bugle; answer echoes, dying, dying, dying.”— Tennyson. 
To blow over. To pass away without anticipated effect; 
as, the storm has blown over.— To biow out. To talk ir- 
rationally or scurrilously. (Wulgar.)— b blow up. To 
raise into the air by sudden force; as, to be blown up by 
an explosion. 
Blow, v.a. To throw or drive wind upon; as, to blow 


with a bellows. 
—To drive or impel by wind; as, a ship was blown ashore. 
Though bladed corn be lodg‘d, and trees blown down.“ — Saad. 
—To sound a wind-instrument; as, to blow a flute. 


Where the bright seraphim, in burning row, 
Their loud uplifted augel-trumpets blow.“ — Milton, 


—To spread by report; to circulate; as, the news has been 
blown. 


“So gentle of condition was he known, 

That through the court his courtesy was blown," — Dryden. 
—To infect with the eggs of flies; as, the meat is fly-b/own,. 
—To swell up, or inflate with wind; to puff into size; to 

enlarge by injecting air. 
No blown ambition doth our arms incite,” — Shaka. 
—A vulgarism used in the U. States, in the sense of to 
vaunt, to boast, to brag. 
—To form into shape by the breath. 
Boy, blow the pipe until the bubble rise.” — Parnell. 
—To warm with the breath; to iufuse heat by breathing 
upon. 
N “ When icicles hang by the wall, 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nall.""—Shaks. 

To blow out. To extinguish by wind or the breath; as, 
to blow out a light. — Tu blow hot and cold. To look fa- 
vorably on a thing at one moment, and view it unfavor- 
ably at another. — Th blow off. To emit; to allow to es- 
cape; as, to blow off steam, — To blow upon. To taint or 
compromise by injurious reports; to bring into discredit; 
as, her reputation is blown upon. 

‘He will whisper an intrigue that is not yet blown upon by 
common fame. — Addison, 

To blow up. To inflate; to puff out with pride. 

“ Blown up with the conceit of his merit.“ — Bacon. 
—To fill with air; to raise or swell, as with the breath.— 
To kindle; to inflame. 
His presence soon blows up th’ unkindly sight.“ - Hryden. 


—To burst; to hurl into the air by gunpowder or other 
projectiie force; as, to blow up a ship. — To render abor- 
tive; to frustrate suddenly; as, to blow up a plot.— 
Vulgarly, to scold, abuse, or rebuke orally; as, “he 
blew me up sky-high.” 

Blow’-ball, n. The floccose head of the dandelion. 

Blow’en,n. A slang term fora paramour ; a prostitute, 

Blow’er, n. One who blows; a smelter of metals, 

(Mech.) See BLOWING-MACHINE. 

—A steam-jet to create a draft of air through a chimney. 

—A plate of sheet-iron, zinc, or tin, placed in the upper 
part of a fireplace, and beneath the orifice of a chim- 
ney, to circumscribe the surface of the air, and hence 
occasion an increased current. 

—A blowing out, or excessive discharge of gas, from a hole 
or fissure in a mine. — Webster, 

(Mining.) The name given, in coal mines, to the fis- 
sures made in hewing the coal, and from which the 
marsh-gas exhales with considerable force, when accu- 
mulated under pressure, as is often the case, 

(Naut.) A name usually given by seamen to the whale, 
from its spouting forth an immense quantity of water. 

Blow’-fly, n. (Zoll.) See BARCOPHAGA. 

Blow’-hole, n. A cavernous aperture at the base of 
a cliff, on a plane with the sea, and into which the 
surges dash themselves violently. — That nostril on the 
upper part of the head of a whale, which serves for 
breathing or blowing.— An orifice in the ice, where 
whales, seals, &c. inhale the air. 

Blow'ing, n. (ul.) The projecting of air into a 
furnace, in a strong and rapid current, for the purpose 
of increasing the combustion. 

Blow’ing Cave, in Georgia, a post - village of Decatur 
county. 

Blowing-machine, n. (Metal.) An instrument for 
producing a current or blast of air, chiefly for the pur- 
pose of exciting the combustion of fuel, and producing 
a great heat. The common bellows is an instrument 
of this kind; but for certain processes in metallurgy, as 
in smelting and refining ores, the intermittent blast 
produced by the single bellows is prejudicial, and even 
in the double form of the machine, as used generally 
by blacksmiths, the defect is not altogether remedied 
Various contrivances have been employed for the pur- 
pose of producing a continuous and equable blast, 
though depending generally on the principle of forcing 
air iuto large cylinders or air-chests by means of a force 
air-pump, and allowing it to escape by eduction pipes 

under a regular pressure. For the regulation of the 
pressure, the air may be forced into a vessel inverted in 
a reservoir of water; but as the air is chilled by its con- 
tact with the water, the water regulator is found to be 
objectionable for large blast-furnaces, and a weight is 
employed. 
every foundry and great engine-manufactory; and they 
have this advantage, that a number of forges may be 
supplied from the same air-chest. 

Blown, p.a. Swelled: inflated; expanded, as a blossom. 
— Useless: stale; unprofitable. — Panting for breath; 
exhausted ; spent; as, a blown horse. 


Machines on this principle are in use at 
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(Farriery.) Suffering from disease of the intestines, 
caused by the exhalation of guses evolved by a repletion 
of green food. 

Blow’-off Cock, n. (Steam-Engineering.) The stop- 
cock in the blow-off pipe. 

Blow’-off Pipe, n. (Steam-Enginerring.) The pipe 
fixed to the bottom of a boiler, for discharging the sedi- 
ment, which is effected by blowing through a portion of 
the water from the boiler. 

Blow’-pipe, n. An instrument by which a small jet 
of air is directed laterally into the flame of a lamp or 
candle, so as to divert it in a long slender cone upon a 
piece of charcoal or other substance, so placed as to re- 
ceive it. When a flame is thus urged by the B., the ex- 
treme heat is just at the tip of the outer white flame, 
where the combustion is most perfect, und where sub- 
stances are rapidly burned or oxidized; while the in- 
terior blue flame, in consequence of its excess of com- 
bustible matter, abstracts oxygen from, or reduces, sub- 
stances; so that several metals, when thus heated be- 
fore the B., are alternately oxidized and deoxidized by 
being placed in the outer and inner flame. The blow- 
pipe is of important service to the chemist, in enabling 
him toascertain easily and quickly the effects of intense 
heat upon a variety of substances; and he frequently 
has recourse to it in order to distinguish metallic and 
earthy minerals from each other, and to ascertain, in a 
general way, the nature of their component parts. It is, 
in fact, a most important auxiliary in all cases of quali- 
tative analysis, and an invaluable instrument for the 
mining-engineer, the mineralogist, and the geologist. 
Several treatises have been written on the use and indi- 
cation of the B.; and the reader is especially referred to 
the Manual of Blow-pipe Analysis and Determinulive 
Mineralogy, by the late Wm. Elderhorst, u. D., formerly 
Professor of Chemistry in the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute. —a text-book equally valuable to student and 
adept, being especially remarkable for a quality too 
rarely found in scientific works, viz., perspicuity. It 
is in general use in England, as well as in the U. States. 
A 4th ed., revised by Ch. F. Chandler, Professor of Ana- 
lytical Chemistry in the Columbia College, N. Y. is an- 
nounced by the publisher, T. Ellwood Zell, Philadelphia. 

Blow’-point, n. A child’s play, resembling push-pin. 

* Shortly boys shall not play 
At span-counter or blow-point." — Donne. 

Blow’-valve, n. (Steam-Engineering.) The snifting- 
valve of a condensing engine. 

Blow’y, a. Windy; blowing. 

Blowze, (blouz,)n. A ruddy, fat-faced woman. 

Blowzed, (Hut d. Having a high color: blowzy. 

Blowzy, (blouz’i,) a. Ruddy-faced; fat and ruddy; 
coarse-featured. 

Blub’ber, n. [Probably from Du. bobbel, bubble.) ( Phys- 
tol.) The cellular membrane of the whale in which the 
oil, or fat, is included. 

set The Medusa, or sea-nettle. 

Com.) The fat or oil of whales, seals, walruses, &c. 
In application to the whale, it is, properly speaking, 
the a/eps of the animal, and lies immediately beneath 
the skin, and over the muscular flesh. — In the porpoise 
it is a firm and fibrous mass, usually about an inch 
thick; in the whale its thickness is generally six inches; 
about the under lip it is two or three feet thick. The 
quantity of B. obtained from one of these animals is 
generally from 20 to 30 tons, from which 15 to 22 tons 
of oil may usually be extracted. The use of the B. to 
the animal seems to be partly to poise the body, and 
render it equiponderant to the water, partly to keep the 
water at sume distance from the blood, aud so prevent 
chill, and partly to reflect the hot steams of the body, 
and so redouble the heat; since all fat bodies are less 
susceptible of cold than lean ones. — It is generally 
brought home from the fishing-ground stored in casks. 
The vil is drained out of the blubber by placing the lat- 
ter, cut up, on racks, through which the oil drips down 
into casks. It is then heated up to 225°, to deprive it 
of its rancid smell, and also to make the grosser parts 
settle. The oil is then pumped over with cold water, 
left to cool, and finally stored in casks.—See BALÆNIDÆ. 

Blub’ber, v. i. To weep in a noisy manner, so as to 
swell the cheeks. 

Even so lies she, 

Blubb'ring and weeping, weeping and blubb ring.” — Shaka. 

—v. a. To swell the cheeks with weeping. 

„Tired with the search, not finding what she seeks, 
With cruel blows she pounds her blubber'd cheeks."— Dryden. 

Blubbered, ((lub/berd,) p. a. Swelled; turgid;—com- 
monly applied to the lips. 

Thou sing with him, thou booby ! never pipe 

Was so profan'd, to touch that blubbered lip. — Dryden. 

Blub’bering, n. The act of weeping noisily and vio- 
lently. 

BI iicher, (bloo’kr,) GEBHARD LEBRECHT VON, (FIELD MAR- 
BHAL.) a distinguished Prussian general, whose impetu- 
ous intrepidity gained him the appellation of “ Marshal 
Forward” (Vorwärts), was born at Rostock, 1742. He 
entered the Swedish service when quite a youth, and in 
his first campaign was made prisoner by the Prussians, 
whom he afterwards joined, and rose to the rank of 
captain; but being discontented with the promotion of 
other officers over his head, he obtained his discharge 
from the great Frederick, who dismissed him with the 
pithy remark that “he might go to the devil if ho 
pleased; “ and he afterwards lived many years in retire- 
ment. Being recalled by King Frederick William, he was 
made major-general after the battle of Leystadt, in 1794, 
and commanded the cavalry at the battle of Jena, which 
decided, for a time, the fate of the Prussian monarchy. 
When Prussia entered into the coalition against Napo- 
leon, in 1813, our hero, then seventy years old, was 
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made general of the centre of the allied army; distin- 
— himself at Lützen and Leipzig, pursued the 

ying French across the Rhine, and after a year of ob- 
stinate conflict in France, headed the right wing of the 
allied army under the walls of Paris, at the time of Na- 
Pang abdication, in 1814. In England, which he vis- 
ited with the allied sovereigns, he was received with en- 
thusiasm. Being re-invested with the command of the 
Prussian army during the Hundred Days, he was de- 
feated by Napoleon at Liguy, on June 16, 1815, on which 
occasion he was anho; and charged over by both the 
French and Prussian cavalry. Marshal Grouchy was 
commissioned by Napoleon to push B.'s retreat, aud 
check his junction with the British army, which Wel- 
lington required. But having deceived Grouchy by 
leaving a body of his troops to mask the operation, he 
retrograded unmolested, by a skilful and danyerous flank 
movement; and his advanced division, under Bülow, ar- 
rived at Waterloo at five o'clock, just as the whole re- 
served élite of the French army was advancing in dense 
column to make their last desperate effort to break 
through the British squares. This fresh flank attack on 
the advancing column contributed greatly to decide the 
victory, and Blücher arrived in time to participate in 
the pursuit. He was a rough and fearless soldier; brave, 
honest, and free; beloved by his comrades, and a sworn 
foe to the enemies of his country. D. at his estate in 
Silesia, 1819, aged 77. 

Blachers, (b/oo’churz,) n. pl. The name given, in Eng- 
land, to a pair of men’s strong ankle-boots ;—sometimes 
called ankle-jacks, 

Bludgeon, (bixj’un,) u. [Probably from Goth. blig- 
gran, to strike; perhaps allied to Gr. plégd, pléssd, to 
strike.) A short stick or cudgel, with one end heavier 
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About November it takes its departure from the United 

States. The whole upper part of the bird, which is 

about seven inches und a half long, is of a rich sky-blue, 

shot with purple. The bill and legs are black. Shafts of 
the wing- and tail-feathers black, Throat, neck, breast, 
and sides, partially under the wings, reddish chestnut. 

Wings, dusky black at the tips. Belly aud vent white. 

The female is duller in its colors. 

| Blue’-black, n. (Painting.) A well-burnt and levi- 
gated charcoal, of a cool, neutral color, and not differing 
from the commun Frankfort black. B. was formerly 
much employed in painting. 

Blue’-blood, n. (Sp. sangre azul.) A phrase common 
in Spain, where it is applied to the blood of the old no- 
bility by way of euphuism; and to define its supposed 
distinction from the red blood of plebeians; as, he is a 
grandee of the bluest blood. 

Blue’-bonnet, „. (Zodl.) See TITMOUSE. 

( Bot.) Same as Blue-bottle. — See CENTAUREA. 

J. A term sometimes applied to the Scottish High- 
anders, from their wearing a blue bonnet, or what is 
commonly called a Glengarry. 

All the blue-bonnets are crossing the Border.“ — Sir W. Scott. 

Blue’-book, n. In England, a term given to the reports 
that are to be printed and published by order of the par- 
liament; so called from the blue color of their bindings. 
Also, in America and in England, a book containing the 
names of all persons holding public offices, with other 

articulars of general interest. 

Blue’-bottle, n. (Bot.) See CENTAUREA. 

(Ao.) A name of the Flesh-fly, Musca vomitoria, 
belonging to the order Diptera. This insect is termed 
blue-fly from its color, and flesh-fly from the fact of its 
depositing its eggs in fleshy viands, in which the larve 


than the other, and used to strike blows with, as a 
weapon of offence. 

Blue, (bloo,) n. Fr. bleu; A.S. bleo, bleoh, bleow ; O. Ger. 
bldw, livid, sky-blue.] The color which the sky exhibits ; 
a cerulean hue; one of the seven primary colors of the 
rays of light when refracted through a glass prism. 

(Painting.) A great variety of blue pigments are used 
in the arts; they are obtained from both mineral and 
vegetable sources. Prussian blue, one of the most gen- 
erally used, is made from a mixture of prussiate of potash 
and a salt of irou. Indigo is also much used when dis- 
solved in sulphuric acid. — See CoLors ; BLUE CARMINE; 
Bo OCHRE; Prussian BLUE; LITMUS; BLUE VERDITER; 
Ix Dido BLU; Kino’s BLUE; &c. 

(Dyeing.) Blues are generally dyed with indigo, or 
with Prussian blue; in the latter case, the stuff is 
steeped successively in solutions of a salt of peroxide 
of iron and of ferrocyanide of potassium. Aniline blue 
is also much employed for silk and woollen fabrics. 

A learned woman. — See BLUE-STOCKING. 

—Straitlaced in morals; austere in temper; extreme; as, 
“ Presbyterian true blue.” — Butler. 

In the plural, a vulgarism and contraction for the blue- 
devils; i. e. dejection of mind; low spirits; delirium- 
tremens. 

Blue, a. Of a blue color; sky-colored. 

“ Why does one climate and one soil endue 

The blushing poppy with a crimson hue, 

Yet leave the lily pale, and tinge the violet blue f "— Prior. 
—Depressed in spirits ; dejected ; as, to feel quite blue. 
Blue, v.a. To make blue ; to dye or tint of a blue color. 
Blue Ball, in New Jersey, a village of Monmouth co., 

about 4 m. S. of Freehold. 

Blue Ball, in Okio, a post-office of Butler co. 

Blue Ball, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Lan- 
caster c., now called East EARL, q. v. 

Blue Bayou, in Louisiana, flowing S.E. between 
Terreboune and La Fourche Interior parishes, into the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Blue'bell, n. (Bot.) See SciLLa. 

Blue Bell, in /ansylvania, a post-village of Mont- 

mery co. 

Blue’berry, n. (Bot.) See Vaccinium. 

Blue’bird, n. (Zul.) The Sialia sialis, an American 
bird of the family Turtidæ. This isa bird well known to 
every child, and whose habits of familiarity with man 
in summer are ona par with those of the European Red- 
breast in winter. — As curly as the middle of February, 
if the weather be open, he usually makes his appearance 
about his old haunts, the barn, orchard, and fence-posts. 
Storms and deep snows sometimes succeeding, he dis- 
appears foratime; bat about the middle of March he is 
again seen accompanied by his mate, visiting the box in 
the garden, or the hole in the old apple-tree, the cradle 
of some generations of his ancestors “When he 
first begins his amours,” says a curious and correct ob- 
server, “it is pleasing to behold his courtship, his solici- 
tude to please and to secure the favor of his beloved 
female. He uses the tenderest expression, sits close by 
her, caresses and sings to her his most endearing warb- 
lings. When seated together, if he espies an insect de- 
licious to her taste, he takes it up, flies with it to her, 
spreads his wing over her, and puts it in her mouth.” — 

he food of the bluebird consists principally of insects, 
particularly large beetles and other coleoptera, frequently 
of spiders, and sometimes of fruits and seeds. The nest 
is built in holes in trees, and similar situations. The 
bird is very prolific, for though the eggs, which are of 
a pale-blue color, seldom exceed six, and are more fre- 

quently five in number, two and sometimes three broods 
are produced in a season. Its song is cheerful, continu- 
ing with little interruption from March to October, but 
is most frequently heard in the serene days of the spring. 
The B. are common in most parts of North America, 
having been seen in Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, and 
the Bermuda Islands. Wilson gives the United States, 
the Buhamas, Mexico, Brazil, and Guiana, as its localities. 
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are hatched. It is generally larger than the common 
house-fly, and its wings indeed are sometimes nearly 
three-quarters ofan inch in expanse. It is distinguished 
by a proboscis, always very apparent, membranous, and 

* bibliate, generally bearing two palpi, and capable of 
being withdrawn entirely within the oral cavity; it also 
has a sucker of two pieces; the antenne in a plate with 
lateral sotw. 

Blue Branch, in Teras, a vill. of Burleson co.; pop. 635, 

Blue’breast, n. (Zom.) The Cyanecula suecica, an 
elegant little bird of the family Sylvicolide, much re- 
sembling our Redstart. It inhabits different parts of 
Europe, and is mostly found on the borders of forests. 
It is five inches and a half in length, of which the tail 
occupies two and a quarter. The head, back, and wing- 
coverts are ashy-brown, mottled with a darker tint; a 
reddish-white line passes above the eyes; a brilliant sky- 
blue covers the throat and half-way down the breast; 
this is set off by a spot of the most dazzling white, the 
size of a pea, place! preckealy over the larynx, which, 
enlarging and diminishing successively by the move- 
ment of this part when the bird sings, produces the most 
beautiful effect. The blue passes into a black band, 
and the latter into a fine orange; the belly is dusky 
white; the thighs and sides are reddish ; and the quill- 
feathers dark brown. Some males have two little white 
spots on the throat, and some even three: but some have 
none. The food of the Bluebreast consists of flies, the 
larvæ of insects, and worms. The nest is built in bushes 
and in the holes of trees; and the eggs are of a greenish 
hue. The females, when young, are of a celestial-blue 
tint on the sides of the throat; and when very old, they 
have the throat sometimes of a very bright blue. 

Blue Can'yon, in California, a P. O. of Placer co. 

Blue’-cap, n. (Z Il.) Same as BLUE-FISH, Q. v. 

Blue Carmine, n. (Painting) A blue oxide of mo- 
lybdena, of which little is known as a substance or as a 

igment. It is said to be of a beautiful blue color, and 
nrable in a strong light, but is subject to change in 

hue by other substances, and blackened by foul air; we 
may conjecture, therefore, that it is not of much value 
in painting. 

Blue Cop’per, n. (Chem.) A fine blue mineral con- 
sisting of sulphide of copper. It is also known as Indigo 


copper. 

Blue Cop’peras, n. (Chem.) Sulphate of copper; so 
called to distinguish it from green copperas, which is 
sulphate of iron. It is also called blue vitriol, and blue- 
stone. — Sve Copper, (SULPHATE or.) 

Blue Creek, in Florida, a post-office of Liberty co. 

| Blue Creek, in Indiana, a post-office of Franklin co. 

—A township of Adams co. 

Blue Creek, in Ohio, Paulding co., empties into the 
Auglaize River. 

—A post-office of Adams co. 

| Blue Creek, in W. Virginia, a P. O. of Kanawha co. 
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Blue-curls, n. (Bot) See PRUNELLA, and TRIcHOSTEMA, 
Blue’-dev'ils, u. pl. Depression of spirits; hypochon- 
dria; sometimes used, in a vulgar sense, to denote the 
malady of Delirtum-tremens. $ 
Blue’-disease, n. (Med.) See Cranosts. od 
Blue Eagle, in Missouri, a post-office of Clay co. 


Blue Earth, in Minnesota, a S. county, bounded par- 

tially on the N. by the Minnesota River, divided by the 
Bine Earth, or Mankato River, and ulso watered by the 
Maple and Watonwan rivers. Area, about 760 sq. m. 
Surface. Undulating. Sl. Fertile. Min. Limestone. 
Cap. Mankato. Php. (1880) 22,889. 

Blue Earth City, in Minnesota, a village, 1 5 
of Faribault co., on Blue Harth River, is 42 m. 8. by W. 
of Mankato, and 100 8.5 W. of St. Paul. 

Blue Earth River, in Minnsota. See MANKATO.” 

Blue’-eyed, a. Having blue eyes. 

Nor to the temple was she e, to move 
With prayers the blue-eyed progeny of Jove.” — Dryden. 

Blue’-eyed Grass, n. (Bol.) See SISYRINCHIUM. . 

Blue’fields, or BLEW'FIELDS, a river of Central Amer- 
ica, Mosquito Territory, falling into an inlet of the Ca- 

ribbean Sea, after a course of several hundred miles, in 


Lat. 12 N., Lon. 83° W. At its mouth is a town of the 
same name, with a good harbor, and built on a com- 
manding height. 

Blue’-fish, n. (Zoöl.) The Texnopon SALVATOR, a fish 
of the Mackerel family, about 18 inches long, found in 
almost all seas. It has the first dorsal in a furrow, teeth 


Fig. 377. — N Ux-risn, (T. salvator.) 
on the outer row separate, flat. and lancet-shaped; inner 
series crowded, and the teeth dense upon the vomer, 
palatines, and tongue. It is prized as an article of food. 
wet — n. (Bot.) See Poa. 

Blue Grass, in Illinois, a post-office of Vermilion co. 

Blue Grass, in Indiana, a post-oftice of Fulton co. 

Blue Grass, in /owa, a post-vill and township of 
Scott co., 45 m. E. by S. of Towa City. Pop. of town- 
ship, 1.420. 

Blue’-haired, a. Having blue-colored hair. 

~ This place, 
The greatest and the best of all the main, 
He quarters to his blue · Aaired deities." — Milton. 

Blue Hill, in Maine, a post-township of Hancock co., 
on Frenchman's Bay, 80 m. E. of Augusta. It has a 
trade in shipbuilding. p. about 2,400. 

Blue Hill Falls, in Maine, a P. O. of Hancock co. 

Blue Hills, in New Hampshire, a chain of hills, of 
which Saddleback Mountain is the most elevated summit. 

Blue Iron-ore, u. (in.) See VIVIANITE. 

Blue Island, in [Uinois, a post-office of Cook co. 

Blue’-jacket, n. (Naut.) A name popularly given in 
England to a man- o-war's man; — derived from the blue 
color of his clothing. 

Blue’-john, n. (in.) The name commonly given by 
the miners of Derbyshire, England, to the beautiful va- 
riety of compact fluor-spar, which is made into vases 
and other ornamental articles. 

Blue Laws. See page 434: 

Blue’-lead, n. (Min.) A term applied by miners to 
alena, in contradistinction to white lead-ore, anglesite, &c. 
he name is also given to a pseudo-morphous variety of 

Jena accompanying the carbonates of lead and copper. 

Blue Lick, in Indiana, a post-office of Clarke co., 9 m. 
WN. W. of Charleston. 

Blue Lick, in Oo, a post-office of Allen co. 

Blue Lick Springs, in Aentucky,a post-village and 
spa of Nicholas co.,70 m. N.E of Frankfort. The min- 
eral waters here bear a high celebrity, and are much 
sought after. 

Blue-light, n. (Pyrotechny.) A composition consist- 
ing of saltpetre 4 parts, sublimed sulphur 2 parts, and 

orpiment 1 part. It is used tor signal-purposes, and 
uts forth a vivid blue flame. 

Blue’ly, adv. With a blue color; as, “While as the 
light burnt bluely.” — Swi 

Blue Mill. in Missouri, a post-office of Jackson co. 

Blue Mould, n. See Aspenaiiivs. 

Blue Mound, in Wisconsin, a township of Dane co., 
22 m. S. W. of Madison. 

—A village of Iowa co. 

Blue Mountain, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Northampton co. 

Binge Mountain, in Arkansas, a post-township of 

zard co. 

Blue Mountains, in Australia, a range nearly paral- 
lel to the coast in New South Wales. 

Blue Mountains, in Jamuica, a range traversing the 
whole length of the Island from E. to W., and attaining 
in some places an altitude of 6,000 feet. 

Blue Mountains, in the U. States. See APPALACHIAN 
Mountains, 

Blue Mountains, in Oregon, a ridge stretching from 
N. Lat. 46° 8. to the frontier of Utah Territory. It runs 
almost parallel with the Coast Range from which it is 
distant E. about 200 m, The B. M.sometimes rise to the 
snow region, but are generally from 3.000 to 4,000 ft. high. 

Blue’ness, n. Quality of being blue; a blue color. 

Blue-ochre, (b/ii’o-47,) n. (Htint.) A mineral color 
of rare occurrence, found with iron pyrites in Cornwall, 
Eng. and also in N. America; it is a sub-phosphate of 
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fron. What Indian-red is to the color red, and the Ox- 
ford ochre to yellow, this ix to other blue colors. They 
class in likeness of character; hence it is admirable 
rather for the modesty and solidity, than for the bril- 
liancy of its color. 

Blue-oint/ment, n. (d.) An ointment containing 
mercury. 

Blue-pe'ter, n. (Naut.) A small square flag of blue 
color with a white square in the centre; used in the mer- 
cantile marine service as a signal for immediate sailing. 

Blae’-pill, n. ( Med.) A small bolus (pilula hydrargyri) 
consisting of mercury triturated with conserve of roses 
and the powder of liquorice-root till the globules disap- 
pear anda homogeneous bluish-gray pill-muss is obtained ; 
it contains one-third of its weight of mercury.— See 
SALIVATION. 

Blue Point, in wa, a P. O. of Poweshiek co. 

Blue Point, in New York, a post-office of Suffolk co. 

Blue Pond, in Alabama, a post- office of Cherokee co. 

Blue Prussian, n. See PRUSSIAN BLUE. 

Blue Rapida, in Kansas, a post-village and township 
of Marshall co, on Big Blue River, 15 m. S. of Marys- 
ville. 

Blue Ridge, or Brus Mounratns, in the U. States. See 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS. 

Blue Ridge, in Illinois, a township of Platt co.; pop. 
1,120. 

Blue Ridge, in diana, a post-office of Shelby co. 

Blue Ridge, in MIO , a P. O. of Harrison co. 

Blue Ridge, in North Carolina, u post-office of Hen- 
derson co. 

Blue Ridge, in Virginia, a post-office of Botetourt co. 

Blue River, in Wisconsin, a small stream of Grant co., 
that empties into the Wisconsin River. 

—A post-township of Grant co. 

Blue River, in /nd.una, takes rise in Henry co., and 
after a S.W. course to the mouth of Sugar Creek, John- 
son co., assumes the name of Driftwood Creek, or East 
Fork of White River. — A stream rising in Washington 
co,, and falling into the Ohio ut Leavenworth.—A stream 
of Whitley co., emptyiug into Kel River, a little below 
Columbia. 

—A township of Harrison co, 

—A township of Johnson co. 

—A township of Hancock co. 

A township of Henry co. 

—A township of Harrison co, 

Blue River, in Abyssinia. See AZREK. 

Blue Rock, in Kentucky, a post-office of Carter co. 

Blue Rock, in Pennsylvania, a village of lowa co. 

A post- Othce of Chester co. 

Blue Bock, in Ohio, a post-township of Muskingum 
co., 15 m S. S. E. of Zanesville. 

Blue Skin, u. (Med.) A condition of the body only 
witnessed in the collapse stage of the Asiatic choleru.— 
See CHOLERA. 

Blue Spring, in Georgia, a village of Baker co., 20 m. 
N.E. of Newton. 

Blue Spring, in Virginia, a post-office of Smyth co. 

Blue Spring Grove, in Kentucky, a post-vilice of 
Barren co. 

Blue Springs, in Florida, a P.O. of Volusia co. 

Blue Springs, in Missouri, a post-village of Jackson 
co., 9 m. S E. of Independence. 

Blue Springs, in Nebraska, a post- vill. of Gage co., on 
Big Blue River, 65 m. S. W. of Nebraska city. 

Blue Springs, in the E. part of Tennessee, At this 
spot, Oct. 10-11, 1863, a smart engagement took place 
between a detachment of Union troops, and a body of 
Confederates under Gen. Jones, in which, after 24 hours’ 
fighting, the latter were defeated; the National loss being 
about 100 men, and that of the Confederates a little 
greater. 

Blue Stack Mountain, in Ireland, co. Donegal, 
attains an elevation of 2,213 feet above sea-water level. 
Blue'stocking. n. (Lil.) A learned or literary lady; a 
blue; originally, the designation of certain literary clubs 
in England, during the last century, consisting of ladies as 
well as literary men, and which received the name from 
one of the leading members (Mr. Stillingfleet) always 
appearing at the meetings in blue stockings. tence the 

name was transferred to literary ladies in general. 
(Z l.) An American bird, gen. AVosET, q. v. 

Blue'stock’ingism, n. (Lit.) Feminine pedantry ; 
learning or manner of a blue-stocking. (x.) 

Blue’-stone, n. (Min.) See Copren, SULPHATE or. 

Blue’stone, in Virginia, a river, rising in Tazewell co., 
in the N.W. portion of the State, and taking a N.E. 
course, falls into the New River. 

—A post-office of Tazewell co. 

Blue Sulphur Springs, in West Virginia, a post- 
vil of Greenbrier co. 

Blue’-tint, n. ( Painting.) In coloring, this tint is made 
of ultramarine and white, mixed to a lightish azure. 
It is a pleasant working color, and with it should be 
blended the gradations in a picture. It follows the yel- 
lows, and with them it makes the greens; and with the 
red it produces the purples. No color is so proper for 
blending down or softening the lightsinto keeping. In 
pictures of less value, Antwerp blue may be substituted 
for ultramarine. 

Blue’town, in Minois, a post-office of Tazewell co. 

Bluets, (UL,) n. (Bot.) A name applied to plants of 
different species, from the color of their flowers; as, (n- 
taurea cyanus, Oldentendria caerulea, Vaccinium augus- 
tifolium, &c. 

Blue’-veined, a. Having blue veins. 

Blue-verditer, n. (Purnting.) A blue oxide of cop- 
pers or precipitate of the nitrate of copper by lime, of a 

ntiful light-blue color. It is little affected by light: 
but time, damp, and impure air turn it green, and ulti- 
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mately blacken it,—changes which ensne even more 
rapidly in oil than in water; it is, therefore, by no 
means an eligible pigment in oil, and is principally con- 
fined to distemper painting, and the uses of the paper- 
stainer, though it has been found to stand well many 
years in water-color drawings and crayon paintings, 
when kept dry. 
Blue’ville, in Minois, a post-office of Christian co. 
Blue’-vit’riol, u. 
copper. 
Blue Wing, 
Blue’y, a. Ka 


in N. Carolina, a P. O. of Granville co. 

ther blue; bluish. (k.) 

Blu [Probably from O. Eng. bloughty, swelled, 
puffed, which may be from bloat, blouted ; W. blojji, to 
mingle.) Swollen out; blustering; big; burly. 

Like those whom stature did to crowns prefer, 

Black-brow'd and bluf, like Homer's Jupiter.“ — Dryden. 

—Sometimes used for outspoken; rudely frank in manner 
or language; brusque; unceremonivus; “ as, Blug King 
Hal.” 

—Abrupt; bold; of a steep ascent; like a bluff. 

Bluff, n. A high steep bank projecting into the sea, or 
into the river: as the Mu of the Mississippi. (This 
term is also applied, in the U. States, to any eminence 
presenting an abrupt front, even when at a distance 
from water; as, Council Bluffs.) — A game of cards. 

Bluff, v.a. To bluster; to repulse grutlly; to act in an 
overbearing manner. (U. S. Vulgar.) 

Bluff, in Missouri, a village of Holt co., 90 m. N.W. of 
Independence. 

—A post-office of Texas co. 

Bluff, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Sauk co. 

Bluff’-bowed, Blull’-headed, 4. IH and bow.) 
(Naut.) A vessel with full and square bows. 

Bluff Bridge, in Virginia, a P.O. of Washington co. 

Bluff City, in /Uinois, a post- village of Scott co., 61 m. 
W. of Springfield. 

Bluff City, in Nebraska, a post-village of Gage co., 65 
m. S. W. of Nebraska City. 

Bun Creek, in Ic wa, a township of Monroe co.; pop. 
0 

Bluff Dale, in Minois, a post-village of Greene co., 65 
m. W. S. W. of Springfield. 

Bluff’ness, n. Bluntness; brusqueness of aspect or 
manner; as, bluffness of face. 

Bluff Point, in Indiana, a post-office of Jay co. 

Bluff Point, in Tennessee, a P. O. of Hickman co. 

Bluff’port, in Missouri, a village of Howard co., on 
the Missouri River. 

Bluff Spring, in Alabama, a post-office of Clay co. 

Bluff Spring, in Minns, a post-office of Cass co. 

Blaff Spring, in Georgia, a post-village of Talbot co., 
30 m. N.E. of Columbus City. 

Bluff Springs, in Tennessee, a village of Jackson co. 

Bluff’ton, in /ndiana, a post-village, cap. of Wells co., 
on the Wabash River, 25 m. S. of Fort Wayne, and 100 
N.E of Indianapolis. 

Bluffton, in Jowa, a post-village and township of Win- 
neshiek co., on the Upper Iowa River, 12 m. N. N. W. of 
Decorah. 

Bluffton, in Michigan, a post-office of Muskegon co. 

Bluffton, in Missouri, a post-office of Montgomery co. 

Bluffton, in Ohio, a post-office of Allen co. 

Hame, in Wuth Curolina, a post - villuge of Beaufort 
district. 

Bluffton, in Wisconsin, a village of Marquette co., 60 
m. N. by E. of Madison, 

Bluff’ ville, in /Uinois, a post-office of Carroll co. 

Blaff’y, n. Presenting a bluff appearance. 

Blu'ing, n. A making blue; as, the bluing of steel. 

—A preparation used in laundries, to impart a bluish 
tinge to hot water. 

Blu’ish, a. Blue ina minor degree. 

“Here, in full light, the russet plains extend ; 

There, wrapt iu clouds, the bluish hills ascend.” — Pope. 
Blu’ishly, adv. In a bluish manner. 
Bla‘ishness, n. A small degree of blue color. 
Blu’menbach, Jonass Friepkicn, a distinguished 

German physiologist and comparative anatomist, B. at 
Gotha, 1752. He studied at Jena and Göttingen, and 
became Professor of Medicine, librarian, and keeper of 
the musenm at the University of Gottingen in 1778. 
His principal works are, Jnstitutiones Ph ysiolugice, which 
was translated into English by Dr. Elliotson; Handbuch 
der vergleichenden Anatomie; an Essay on the Natural 
Variety of the Human Race; and works on Embryology 
and the Bones of the Human Body. He also published 
a description of the large collection he had formed of 
skulls of different races. B. was a master in his field, 
and the sterling character of his writings is confirmed 
by recent researches. His Anthropological Treatise, and 
the Memoirs of his Life, by Marx and Flourens, were 
translated into English and edited by B. T. Bendyshe, 
M.A., and published for the Anthropological Society of 
London in 1865. D. 1840. 

Blum ‘field, in Michigan, a post-township of Saginaw 
co., 8 m. E. of Saginaw City. 

Blum' field Junction, in Michigan, a post-office 
of Saginaw co. 

Blun’‘der, v. i. [Allied to AS. blenda; Icel. blanda. 
See Buienn.] To be confused; to mistake grossly; to 
err widely or stupidly; to flounder; to stumble. 

In this men blunder still you find, 
All think their little set mankind.” — Hannah More. 

—n. A gross mistake; astupid error; inadvertence. 

“O wad some power the giftie gle’ us, 
To see ourse! s as ithers ace us! 


It wad frac mony a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion." — Burns. 


Rlun'derbuss. n. Eng. blunder, and Du. bus, tube.) A 
short hand-gun of heavy calibre, widening towards the 


(Chem.) Bluestone; sulphate of 
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muzzle, and adapted for discharging several bullets at a 
time, so that, without any exact aim, one or more of the 
bullets may blunderingly hit the mark. 

There are blunderbusses in every loop-hole, that go off of their 
own accord at the squeaking of a fiddle.” — Dryden. 

Blun' derer. n. One who makes a blunder, or is apt 
to make gross mistakes, 

Another sort of judges will decide. , him a mere biunderer.” Watts. 

Blun‘derhead, n. A stupid person; one who fre- 
quently makes blunders; as, a “ thick-skulled blunder- 
head.” — L' Estrange. 

Blun'dering. p.a. Moving or acting with blind pre- 
cipitance; mistaking grossly; stumbling. 

Blun‘deringly,adv. Ina blundering or stupid manner. 

Blun’‘derville, in Kentucky, a village of Ballard co.; 

Blunging, (blunjing,) n. (Hittery.) See PLuNGING. 

Blunt, a. (Swed. and Goth. plump, dull, blockish ; prob- 
ably allied to the root of Gr. amblynō, to blunt, to make 
1 Dull on the edge or point; not sharp; as, a blunt 

nife. 
Thanks to that beauty, which can give an edge to the bluntest 
swords.” — Sir P. Sidney. 

—Dull in understanding; obtuse; not quick. 

In quickly cross, 
By some sly trick, blunt Thurio’s dull proceeding.” — Shaka, 

—Unpolished ; brusque; unceremonious ; abrupt in speech; 
rude; plain. 

To use too many circumstances, ere one can come to the mat- 
ter, is wearisome; to use none at all, is blunt.” — Bacon, 

—Hard to penctrate; almost impenetrable. (R.) 

“I find my heart hardened and blunt to new impressions.” — Pope- 

Blunt, v. a. (pp. BLUNTED; ppr. BLUNTING.) To dull the 
edge or point of anything; as, to blunt a pencil. 

So sicken waning moous too near the sun, 
And blunt their crescents on the edge of day.” — Dryden, 

—To repress, weaken, or impair. 

Blunt not his love; 
«++. By seeming cold.” — Shuks. 

Blunt, n. A cant term for money; hard cash; as, down 
with the blunt. 

Blunt, in /llinois, a township of Vermilion co.; pop. 
about 1,700. 

Blunt'ing. n. Act of making blunt. 

Bluntish, a. Blunt in a certain degree. 

Blunt'ishness, n. State of being blunt in speech or 
manner. 

Blunt'ly, adv. Ing blunt manner; unceremoniously; 
plainly ; abruptly; without delicacy or courteousness, 

“A man of honest blood, 
Who to his wife, before the time assign’d, 
+... thus bluntly spoke his mind.” — Dryden. 

Blunt’ness, n. Dulness of edge or point; want of 
sharpness; obtuseness. 

Tue crafty boy, that had full oft essay'd, 
But still the bluntness of his darts betray’d.” — Suckling. 

Want of polish; rude sincerity or plainness. 

Some readers will be assisted to discern a difference between 
bluntness of speech and strength of reasoi — Boyle. 

Blunt’-witted, a. Dull; stupid; obtuse. 

* Blunt-witted lord, ignoble in demeanour.” — Shaks, 

Blur, n. [Probably from Du. bluar, blister; from the 
root of bladder.) A pustule: a blain; a stain; a blot; 
as a smudge of ink upon puper. 

—Indistinctness of vision; coufused perception; as, every- 
thing appeared a blur. 

—A blot, stain, or stigma; used in a moral sense. 

Man, once fallen, was nothing but a great blur.” — South, 

Blur, v. a. To obscure; to spot; to smear, as with ink; 
as, a blurred manuscript. 

“ But time hath nothing blurred those lines of favour.” — Shake, 

—To dim; to see darkly; to cause indistinct vision; as, 
her eyes were blurred with tears. 

To soil; to sully; to blemish. 

“ Barcasms may eclipse thine own, 
But cannot blur my just renown.” — Hudibras. 

Blurt, v.a. [Probably from Icel. Hader. a blast, from 
blása, to blow.) To throw out, as a sudden blast of wind; 
to utter suddenly, inadvertently, unadvisedly, or rudely, 
(Generally preceding out.) 

Aud yet the truth may lose its grace, 
If blurted to a person's face.” — Lloyd. 

Blush, v.i. [A. S. ablisian; Du. bloozen, from blos, a 
blush, redness; from the root of blow.) To grow red 
or rosy in the face; to bear a blooming red color. 

But here the roses blush so rare, 
Here the mornings smile so fair.” — Crashaw, 

—To redden with shame or confusion. 

„The man that blushes is not quite a brute.” — Young. 

v. @ To make red; to indicate by blushing. 

“And ne'er returneth 
To blush and beautify the cheek again. "—Shaks. 
—n. A bright rosy or reddish color. 
„Bear away those blushes." — Shake, 

A red glow on the cheeks or face, caused by shame, com- 
fusion, or diffidence. 

Nor mark... her blush of maiden shame.”— Bryant. 

Sudden appearance or glance. 

„Al purely identical compositions... at first bush, appear 
to contain no certain instructions ia them. — Locke. 

Blash’fal, a. Full of blushes; as, “averts her blush- 
Sul face.” — Thomson. 

Blush’fully, adv. Ina biushful or blushing manner. 

Blush'ing, u. A sudden suffusing or reddening of the 
fuce, excited by a sense of shame, confusion, or surprise. 
It is produced by an increased flow of blood into the 
capillary vessels of the face and neck; and besides red- 
dening. it creates a sensation of heat in those parts. It 
is occasioned by the mental shock acting upon the Lrain, 
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and withdrawing the nervous energy which ordinarily 
contracts the muscular coats of the bluod-vessels of these 
parts, whence the blood is permitted to flow with greater 
vivlence through the vessels. 
mush ing, p.a. Reddening in the cheeks or face; 
bearing u bright rosy color. 
“And bears his blushing honors thick upon him.“ —Sħaks. 


Blush'ingly, adv. In a blushing manner. 
Blush’‘less, a. Unblushing: without blushes. 
Blush’y, a. Likea blush; having the color of a blush. 

“Blossoms . . . of apples, crabs, peaches, are blushy, and smell 
sweet." Bacon. 

Blus’ter, v.i. [A. S. blæstan, from blæst, a blast.) To 
be boisterous; to blow with noise and violence, as a gale 
of wind. 

~“ So now he storms with many a sturdy stour, 

So now his blust’ring blast each coast doth scour."— Spenser. 

—To bully ; to boast; to swagger; to talk in a hectoring 
manner. 

“ With hoarse commands his breathing subjects call, 
And boast and bluster in his empty hall. — Dryden. 

Blus'ter, v.a. To utter, or give action to, with noisy 
vehemence, 

„My heart's too big to bear this, says a blustering fellow; I'll 
destroy myself. Sir, says the gentleman, here's a dagger at your 
service ; so the humor went off.""—L' Estrange. 

Blus’ter,n. Roar or noise like that of a tempest; 
boisterousuess. 

“The skies look grimly, 
And threaten present blusters."—Shaks. 
—~Boastful talk; swaggering manner; turbulent behavior. 
“A coward makes a deal more bluster than a man of honor. 
L' Estrange. 
—Loud, tumultuous noise. 
“Bo by the brazen trumpet's bluster, 
Troops of all tougues and nations master."’— Swift. 

Blustera'tilon, n. Blustering; braggadocio; empty, 
noisy talk. (A vulgar term used in some parts of Eng- 
land, and in the U. States.) 

Blus’terer,n. One who blusters; a swaggerer; a brag- 

ocio. 

Blus'tering, n. A lond noise, like that of a tempest; 
swaggering; noisy boasting, or assumption. 

—a. Making a loud, windy noise; tempestuous; as, a 
blusteriny fellow. 

Blus’teringly, adv. In a blustering, noisy manner. 

Blus’terous, Buivs’trovs, a. Tumultuous; noisy; 
boastful. 93 

Blyth, or Blythe, a seaport of England, co. North- 
umberland, on the Blyth, 12 m. N.E. by N. of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; pop. 2.148. 

Blyth, the name of four rivers of England, one of which 
falls into the German Ocean, near Southwold; another 
into the river Tame, Warwickshire; another into the 
North Sea, at Blyth, Northumberland; another into the 
Trent, about 5 m. from Rugeley. 

Blythe, in Arkansas, a twp. of Marion co. 

Blythe, in Pennsylvania, a township of Schuylkill co., 


p. 1,924. 
Bly he’ville, in Missouri, a post- village of Jasper co. 


interj. [W. bw.] A word used to frighten children. 

Bo, n. The name given in Ceylon to the Ficus religiosa, 
a tree held sacred by the Buddhists, and called Peepul in 
India. — See PEEPUL. 

Bo'n, n. [Lat. boa, bova, from bos, bovis.) (Zoul.) A ge- 
nus of large serpents, natives of the warm parts of 
America, which with the similar large serpents of Asia 
and Africa forming the genus Python, constitute the 
family Boipa, q. v. 

—A long serpent-like piece of fur formerly worn round 
the neck by ladies. 

Bo‘a-constric'tor, n. (Zotl.) See Boips. 

Boadicea, or Boupicza, (60/a-dis’e-a,) a British heroine, 
the widow of Prasutagus, and queen of the Iceni. Hav- 
ing been ignominiously treated by the Komans, she 
headed an insurrection against them, attacked their 
settlements, nnd reduced London to ashes; but being at 
length utterly defeated by Suetonius Paulinus, she is 
said by Tacitus to have put an end to her life by poison, 
A. D. 61. 

Boa Island, in Ireland, co. Fermanagh, being the 
chief island on Longh Erne, and containing 1,400 acres. 

Mocks barg, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Harris 
township, Centre co., 85 m. N.W. of Harrisburg, and 10 
S. of Bellefonte. It is a neat but quiet place, containing 
several fine churches and an acudemy. Pop. about 400. 

Boaner’ges, n. pl. (Heb. bné hargem, “sons of thun- 
der.”] (Script.) A name given by our Saviour to James 
and John, the sons of Zebedee (Mark iii. 17), perhaps on 


account of their power as preachers. Some suppose it 
was given on the occasion of their request that Christ 
would call for fire from heaven, and destroy a vill of 
the Samaritans, which had refused to entertain the: 

(Luke ix. 53-54. 

Boar, (bdr,) n. [A. S. bar. See Bear.] The male of swine, 
whether wild or tame. — See Hoa. 

Boar, v. i. (Manege.) To toss or uplift the nose in the 
air; — said of the horse. 

Board, (bdrd,) n. [A. S. bord, brad, breadth, a table.] A 
substance of wood contained between two parallel planes, 
as when the bulk is divided into several pieces by the 
pit-saw ; the pieces are called boards, There is this dis- 
tinction, however, that, though in the case of elm and 
fir, such pieces af called boards, they become planks 
when cut of oak and mahogany, The term board is 
very often applied to a piece of 9 inches wide and 
3 inches thick; but, strictly speaking, it ought not to be 
applied to a greater thickness than 14% inch. It is also 
used as a compound word; as, barge-board, floor-bourd, 

0. 
“With the saw they syndered trees lu boards and planks.” Raleigh, 
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—A table; dining-table, &c.; as, a well-spread board. 
** I'll follow thee in fun'ral flames: when dead, 
My ghost shall thee attend at board and bed." — Sir J. Denham. 
Food; entertainment; victuals ; generally as supplied for 
payment at hotels, &c.; as, to owe for a month’s board. 
—A table at which a council, court, or committee is held; 
as, to be elected to a seat at the board. - Applied also to 
the collective body of individuals who are convened to 
deliberate on, and control, the operations of some public 
or private department of business, or who form a court 
of jurisdiction over certain official matters; as, a Board 
of Guardians, the Board of ‘Trade, &c. 


„ian the king would be pleased sometimes to be present at 
that board ; it adds a majesty to it.” — Bacon. 

IA table whereon a game is played; as, a bagatelle-board. 

—A thick mass of compressed paper, used for book-covers, 
and various other purposes; as, paste-board, card-board, 
mill-beard, &c. 

i The stage in a theatre is technically called the 

rds.— To go upon the boards. To enter upon a theat- 

rical career.— To leave the boards. To abandon the stage 
as a profession. 

(Naut.) The deck of a ship; also, the interior of a 
vessel; us, on board, to go on board, &c.— The side of 
a ship. — Board and board, or board to board; side by 
side, i. e., one vessel alongside of another. 

To make short boards. To tack about often. — To board 
a ship. To goon board. See BOARDING. — By the board. 
To be wrecked or shattered so as to fall over the side; 
as, the main-mast went by the board.— Overboard. 
Over the vessel’s side; as, a man is overboard. — To make 
a good board. To sail close-hauled, avoiding lee-way. 
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—v.a. To vaunt or brag of; to speak ostentatiously of 
Neither do the spirits damn'd 
Lose all their virtue, lest bad men should boast 
Their specious deeds." — Milton, 
To exalt; to magnify; to indulge in self-exultation. 
“They that trust in their wealth, and boast themselves in the 
multitude of their riches.” — Psalms xlix. 6. 
sie To pare or dress a stone with a broad 
chisel. 
(Sculp.) To cut out with a chisel, &c., the rough out- 
line of a statue or ornament. 
—n. Expression or exhibition of ostentation; a vaunt; a 
vainglorious speech. 
The boast will probably be censured, when the great action 
that occasioned it is forgotten.” — Spectator. 

—The cause of boasting; the thing or person boasted. 
The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. — Gray. 
Boast’er, n. A braggart; one who boasts or vaunts in 

an ostentatious manner. 

No more delays, vain boaster ! but begin; 

I prophesy beforehand I shall win.” — Dryden. 
Boast' ful, a. Given to boasting; inclined to brag. 
“ Boastful and rough, your first son is a squire; 

The next a tradesman, meek, and much a liar.” — Pope. 
Boast’fully, adv. In a boastful, vaunting manner. 
Boast’fulness, n. Ostentation ; state of being boastful. 
Boasting, n. Act of boasting, or making boasts. 

* When boasting ends, then dignity begins. — Milton. 
(Masonry.) The paring of a stone with a broad chisel 
and mallet. 
(our) The one cutting of a stone to form the 
outline of a statne, &c. 


Board, v.a. To lay, spread, or cover with boards; as, 
to board a floor.—To go on board a ship; to enter a 
ship, whether us friend or enemy; us, the pilot boarded 
us off Sandy Hook. 

“ He, not inclined the English ship bs board, 
More on his guns relies than on his sword.” — Waller. 

—To supply with food for pecuniary recompense; as, to 
board one's mother-in-law. 

—To place at board for payment; as, to board a ship’s 
company. 

Board, v. i. To live in a house at a certain rate for 
meals; to be furnished with food for a money considera- 
tion; as, he boards at the Astor House. 

“That we might not part, 
As we, at first, did board with thee, 
Now thou wouldst taste our misery.” — Herbert. 


Board’able, a. Liable to be boarded, as a ship. 

Board’er, n. One who receives board at the table of 
another, at a certain rate of compensation. 

(Naut.) One who boards a ship in action. (Generally 
in the plural.) 

Board’ing, n. Covering with boards; also the cover- 
ing itself. — Board; food; diet. 

(Naut.) In naval tactics, the art of attacking a hostile 
ship by the introduction of armed men upon its decks. 
The operation is always attended with risk, from the 
confined nature of the theatre of action, ignorance of the 
enemy's dispositions, &c. Unless the B. is in the shape 
of a surprise, and therefore conducted by boats, it is er- 
sential as a preliminary that the ships should be laid 
alongside or athwart each other. 

Board ’ing-floors, n. pl. ( Building.) Those floors that 
are covered with boards. The operation of boarding 
floors should commence as soon as the windows are in, 
and the plaster dry. 

Board’ing-house, n. A house in which boarders are 
kept. 

Board/‘ing- joists, n. pl. (Building.) Joists in naked 
flooring, to which the boards are fixed. 

e n. pl. (Naut.) Strong nettings 
placed over the sides of a ship, when in action, to repel 
a boarding parT: 

Board’ing-pike, n. (Naut.) A pike formed of an iron 
spike, sharpened and fixed on an ashen pole, used by 
sailors in boarding an enemy’s ship. It is sometimes 
called a half-pike, from its having a much shorter staff 
than the whole pike. 

Board ing-school, n. A school where the scholars 
receive board and lodging, in addition to education. 

„A blockhead, with melodious voice, 
In boarding schools can have his cholce.” — Swift. 

Board less, a. Without a board or table. 

Board’man, in Jowa, a township of Clayton co., con- 
taining El Kader, the county seut. 

Board’man, in 0% io, a post-township of Mahoning 
co., 6 m. E. of Canfield. 

Board man, in Wisconsin, a post-village of St. Croix co. 

Board’-rule, n. A kind of figured scale with which 
the number of square feet contained in a board may be 
found without calculation. 


T Board’ville, in New Jersey, a village of Passaic co., 


on Ringwood River, 21 m. N.W. of Hackensack. 
Board’-wages, n. pl. Wages allowed to servants to 
keep themselves in victuals; as, they are placed on 
board-wages. 
“ And not enough is left him to supply 
Board-wages, or a footman s livery.” — Dryden. 
Boar'ish, a. Like a boar; swinish; brutal; cruel. 
Nor thy fierce sister 
In his anointed flesh stiok Soarish fangs.” — Shaka, 
Boar’-spear, n. A spear or javelin used in the chase 
of boars. 
Boast, (bdst,) v. i. W. bostian, to brag; Gael. bosd, a boast, 
vninglory.] To vaunt; to glory; to brag; to talk osten- 
tatiously; to enlarge or magnify. (Generally with of.) 


“ The spirits beneath 
Whom I seduc'd, boasting | could subdue 
Th’ Omnipotent.” — Milton. 


Boast'ingly, adv. 
boasting. 

Boast'less, a. Without boasting. 

Boast/on, n. (Games.) See Boston, 

Boat, (bõt,) n. ( Naut.) [A. S. bat; Swed. and Goth. baot ; 
Icel. bar; W. bad; Sansk. pot. Etymology uncertain.) 
A small open vessel, or water-craft, usnally impelled by 
oars, or a Suil: in a generic sense, any vessel of whatso- 
ever size, class, or description ;—as, she is a good sea-boat, 
Boats proper are of various different forms of construc- 
tion, according to the different purposes they are in- 
tended to serve.— See ADVICE-BoAT; BARGE; Buss; 
CUTTER; G10; JOLLY-BOAT; LONG-BOAT; PACKET-BOAT; 
PINNACE; QUARTER-BOAT; STEAM-BOAT; WEHALE-BOAT; 
WHERRY; YAWL, &c. 

‘+ Vessels large may venture more, 
But little boats should keep near shore.” — B. Franklin. 


—v. a. To transport in a boat; as, to boat passengers 
across a river. 

—v.t. To go in a boat; to take a boat; as, “I boated 
over.” — Tennyson. 

Boat'nble, a. Navigable for boats or small craft; as 
that stream is boatable. 

Boat’-bill, a. (Zod/.) The Cancroma,a genus of birds 
of the Ardeide family. They are distinguished by their 
very remarkable bill, P 
the form of which by 
some is likened to a 
boat with its keel up- 
wards, and by others 
to the bowls of two 
spoons, the concave 
sides of which are 

laced in contact. 

he mandibles are 
very stout and sharp- 
edged, and the upper 
one has a projecting 
point at the extrem- ~ 
ity. The feet have 
four toes, all of them 
long, and without a Fig. 378, — BOAT-BILI. 
connecting mem- (C. cochlearia.) 
brane; for which reason these birds perch on the bran- 
ches of trees by the sides of rivers, so that they may 
pounce upon the fish as they swim beneath. The species 
Cancroma cochlearia is the size of a domestic fowl. In 
the male, the forehead, and upper parts of the neck and 
breast, are dirty white; and from the head depends a 
long crest of bluck feathers. The female has the top of 
the head black, without the elongated crest. It inha- 
bits Guiana, Brazil, and other parts of South America, 

Boat'-fly, n. (Zodl.) See ŒSTRIDÆ. 

Boat’-hook, n. (Naut.) An iron hook with a sharp 
point, fixed on the extremity of a short pole, and used 
for impelling boats, or hauling them to. 

Boat’-house, n. A house or structure used for the 
shelter and safe-keeping of boats. — The house or tavern 
from which a ferry-boat starts with passengers. 

Boat'ing, n. The act of transporting in a boat or boats. 

. The pastime of sailing boats; as, a boat- 
ing-club, to go a-boating. 

—A kind of capital punishment practised in Pe: by 
fastening offenders in a covered boat, and leaving them 
to perish. 

Bont land. in Tennessee, a post-office of Fentress co. 

Boat“ man, Boats man, n. (Naut.) A man who 
works or manages a boat. 

“That booby Phaon only was unkind, 
An ill- boatman, rough as waves and wind.’ — Prior. 

Boat'-rope, n. (Naut.) A rope used to secure a boat 
to anything; technically called a painter. 

Boatswain, (colloquially, bd’sun,) [A. S. batswan—hat, 
boat, and swan, a servant.) (Naut.) A warrant officer 
in a ship, who has charge of the boats, sails, rigging, 
colors, anchors, cables, and cordage. It is the business 
of this officer to summon the crew to their duty, and 
to assist with his mutes in the working of the ship.— 


In an ostentatious manner; with 
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The Bs mate is an assistant to the B., in all the above- 
mentioned duties, with the disagreeable addition of hav- 
ing to inflict all punishments awarded to the men. 

B.’s Call. The whistle suspended by a cord from the 
neck of the B., by which he issues his calls and com- 
mands. 

Boavis'ta, the most easterly of the CAPE DE VERD 
ISLANDS, q. v. 

Bo'az, a wealthy citizen of Bethlehem, and descendant 
of Judah, through whom is traced the regular succes- 
sion of Jewish kings, (Mutt. i. ö.) His conduct in the 
case of Ruth proves him to have been a man of fine 
spirit and of strict integrity, He admitted the claim 
which Ruth had upon him asa near kinsman : under the 
obligations of the Levitical law, he married the poor 
gleaner, and thus became one of the ancestors of David, 
and also of David's Son and Lord. He was the father of 
Obed, who was the father of Jesse, aud Jesse of David. 
The whole narrative is a beautiful picture of the sim- 
plicity of the age, and one of the most charming idyllic 
passages in the Bible. 

Bo'az, in Wisconsin, a post-villuge of Richland co., 8 
m. W. of Richland Centre. 

Bob, n. [Icel. bobbi, a knot; Gael. bab, a tuft, a tassel.) 
Any little round thing that plays loosely at the end of a 
string, &c.; an ornament hanging from the ear; a pen- 
dant. 

“The gaudy gossip when she 's set agog," 
In jewels drest, and at each ear a bob." — Dryden. 

The ball of a short pendulam, being the metallic weight 
which is attached to the lower extremity of a pendu- 
lum-rod. — Also, the weight at the end of a plumb-line. 

A bait of worms, &c., fastened on a hook to entice fish: 
as, “yellow bobs.” Lawson.— A short, jerking mo- 
tion; as, a bob of the head.— The refrain, or repeated 
words at the end of a song; a stanza. (R.) 

“To bed, to bed, will be the bob of the song.” — L' Estrange. 

—A slight blow; a jog, or push; as, to give one a bob on 
the mouth. 

“Iam sharply taunted, yea, sometimes with pinches, nips, and 
bobs.” — Ascham. 

A bob-wig or peruke; as, A plain brown bob he wore.” 

Shensteme. 

—In Campanology, a peculiar method of ringing bells; as, 
a bob-major ; bob-minor, &c. 

(Mining.) A miner's engine-beam, 

—v. 4. (imp. BOBBED; ppr. BOBBING.) To move with a 
short, jerking motion; as, “seeing a blow coming, he 
bobbed his head a little aside.” — To beat with a quick 
blow; to bang. 

+ Those bastard Britons, whom our fathers 

Have in their own land beaten, dobb d and thump'd.""—Shaks. 

—To cheat; to fraudulently obtain. 

„Of gold and jewels that I bobb'd from him, 
As gifts to Desdemona.” — Shaks. 

—To mock; to make sport of. 

—v.i. To play backward and forward, or up and down; 
to oscillate loosely. 

* Toer, comb, and then they order ev'ry hair, 
A birthday jewel bobbing at their ear.” — Dry 

To angle or fish for eels, &c., as with a bob for bait. 


„He ne'er had learned the art to bob 
For anything but eels." — Saxe. 


Bob/bery, u. A vulgarism to express a row, wrangle, 
squabble, or tumult. 

Bobbin, (bob bin.) [Fr. bobine, from Gr. and Lat. bom- 
byz, a silk-worm.] A small wooden pin, with a notch, 
to wind the thread about in weaving lace,—The spool 
upon which sewing-thread is wound.—A quill for a 
spinning-wheel. — A round lace. 

Bob’binet, n. (Hann) See Lack MANUFACTURE. 

Bob’bin-work, n. Work woven with bobbins. 

Not netted nor woven with warp aud woof, but after the man- 
ner of bobbin· work. — Grow. 

Bob bio, a walled town of N. Italy, prov. Genoa, on the 
Trebbia, 34 m. N.E. of Genoa; pop. 4,983. 

Bobby, u. A cant term for a policeman. (Used in 
England.) 

Bob’-cherry, n. (Pustimes.) A children’s play, in 
which a cherry is suspended at the end of a string, when 
they attempt to seize it with their teeth, having their 
hands secured behind them. one 

“ Bob-cherry teaches at once two noble virtues, patience and 
constancy." — Arbuthnot. 

Bob’-o-link, Bos-Lixcoux, Rice-Buntine, or RICE- 
BIRD, n. (Zoöl.) An American bird, genus Dolichonyz, 
family Icteride. The specific characters of this bird are, 
tail-feathers very acute; adult male, in spring dress, 
black, the hind head yellowish-white; scapulars, rump, 
and tail -coverts, white, 
tinged with ash. The Rice- 
bunting migrates over the 
continent of America from 
Labrador to Mexico, and over 
the Great Antilles, appearing 
in the southern extremity of 
the United States about the 
end of March. Their food 
is insects and worms, and 
the seeds of the grassy mea- 
dows. In the autumn they 
sometimes attack the crops * 
of oats and barley. The song 
of the male continues, with Fig. 379. — BoB-0-LINK. 
little interruption, as long (Dolicħhonyz orizyvorus.) 
as the female is sitting, and 
is singe and pleasant; it consists of a jingling med- 
fey of short, variable notes, confused, rapid, and con- 
tinuous. The relish for song and merriment is con- 
fined to the male; but he generally loses his musical 
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talent about the end of the first week in July, from 
which time, or somewhat earlier, his plumage begins to 
lose its gay colors, and to assume the humble hue of 
that of the female. About the middle of August they 
enter New York and Pennsylvania, on their way to the 
south. There, along the shores of the large rivers lined 
with floating fields of wild rice, they find abundant sub- 
sistence, grow fut, and their flesh becomes little inferior 
in flavor to that of the European ortolan; on which 
account the B. are shot in great numbers, and sold in 
the markets. 

Bo’brov, a town of Russia in Europe, govt. Voroneje, 
on the Bitioug, 52 m. S. E. of Voronetz; Lat. 50° 5’ N., 
Lon. 40° 10’ E. This place derives its name from the 
number of beavers (bobry) formerly found in its vicinity. 
Pop. about 4,000. 

Bobrw isk, a town of European Russia, govt. Minsk, 
on the Bobruia, where it falls into the Berezina, 90 m. 
S.E. of Minsk. This town effectually resisted the French 
in 1812. Pop. 6,260, 

Bob’stay, n. (Naut.) A rope used to confine the bow- 
sprit downwards to the stem or cutwater, aud to coun- 
teract the force of the stays of the foremast, which it 
draws upwards, It is fixed by passing one of its ends 
through a hole bored in the fore part of the cutwater, 
both ends being spliced together, so as to make it two- 
fold, or like the link of a chain. A dead-eye is then 
fixed in it, and a lanyard passed through, which com- 
municates with another dead-eye upon the bowsprit. 
This is then drawn extremely tight by the help of me- 
chanical power. 

Bob’tail, n. A short, or docked tail; as, a bobtail nag 

—A vulgarism, used in speaking contemptuously of the 
rabble; as, “ tag, rag, and bobtail.” 

Bob’tailed, a. Having the tail docked, or cut short. 
There was a bobtailed cur cried in a gazette.” — L Estrange. 

Bob town, in Massachusetts, a thriving village of Pitts 
field township, Berkshire co., 30 m. W. N. W. of North- 
ampton. 

Bob-white, n. (Zoll.) See PERDI8SIDÆ. 

Bob’-wig, Bob'tail-wig, n. A short wig. 

A young fellow... with a bob-wig ... stopt short at the coach, 
to ask us how far the judges were behind.’ ' — Spectator. 

Boca, (a.) [Sp., mouth.] A term often applied to the 
mouths of rivers, &c., as Boca (or Bocca) Tigris. 

Bo’ea Chi’ca, in New Granada, the channel leading 
up to the port of Carthagena, 

Bo’ea del To’ro, (“mouth of the bull,”) in Costa Rica, 
Central America; Lat. 9° 20' N.. Lon. 82° W. 

Bo ea de Na’ vios, (“passage for ships.“) in S. Amer- 
ica, the princi mouth of the Orinoco River. 

Bo’ea Grande, (“chief entrance,”) a bay of Central 
America, in Costa Rica, at the mouth of the Zucar River, 
on the Caribbean Sea. 

Boeai’'na, in Brazil, a mountain-chain of the prov. of 
Rio de Janeiro, being a spur of the Organ Mountains. 
Bo’eal, n. [Fr.] A cylindrical glass vessel with a large 
and short neck, used fur preserving solid substances. 

Worcester. 

Boear do, n. (ZLogic.) A syllogism in which the first 
and last propositions are particular negatives, and the 
middle is a universal affirmative. 

Bocasine, (bok‘a-scen,) a sort of linen cloth; a fine kind 
of buckram. 

Boeato’rium, n. [Lat.] The ancient name for a 
slaughter-house, 

Boc’ca, n. [It, mouth.] In glass-manufacture, a term 
signifying the round aperture of the furnace, through 
which the glass, in a state of fusion, exudes. 

Boccaccio, Giovanni, (bok-kat’cho,) a celebrated Ital- 
ian novelist, was the son of a Florentine merchant, but 
B. in Paris, 1313. His passion for literature led him 
to abandon, first, commerce, and next the study of law. 
He spent some years at Naples, and while there, in 1341, 
fell in love with a beautiful girl, a natural daughter of 
the King of Naples, for whom he wrote several of his 
works, and whom he named “ Fiammetta.” He was af- 
terwards patronized by Queen Joanna, and for her, as 
much as for his Fiammetta,” is said to have written 
his chief work, the Decamerone. On his father’s death 
he returned to Florence, where he was greatly honored, 
and was sent on several public embassies. Among 
others, he was sent to Padua to communicate to Pe- 
trarch the tidings of his recall to Florence. He gained 
the friendship of the illustrious poet, and enjoyed it 
through life. Boccaccio, like Petrarch, contributed 
greatly to the revival of the study of classical literature, 
spent much time and money in collecting manuscripts, 
and was the first to bring into Italy, from Greece, copies 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey. A solemn message froma 
dying monk, about 1361, deeply impressed Boccaccio, 
and led to a remarkable reformation in his manner of 
life. He was chosen by the Florentines to occupy the 
chair which was established in 1373 for the exposition 
of the Divina Commedia.” In the following year he 
had to mourn the loss of his master and friend, Petrarch ; 
and, after some months of broken health, he D. at Cer- 
tuldo, in Dec., 1875. The Decamerone, on which his fame 
rests, is a collection of a hundred tales, full of liveliness 
and humor, but often licentious and indecent. The book 
was published about 1352, and, after two centuries, was 
condemned by two po) and by the Council of Trent. 
B. wrote La Teseide, imitated by Chaucer, and other 
pooma and romances, besides many works in Latin. 

Life and Works of B., by Dr. M. Landau, 3 vols. 
(Stuttgart, 1869-75-77). 

Boecanera, (bok-ka-nair’a,) the name of a noble Ital- 
ian family, who figured in Italian history during the 
13th and 14th centuries. One of them, Simon B., was 
the first doge or duke of Genoa, being elected in 1339. 
D. of poison, 1362. 
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Bocchetta, (bok-ket'ta,) a celebrated pass of the Apen- 
nines, the key of the route from Novi to Genoa, and 
from which a magnificent view may be had of the sur- 
rounding scenery. Redoubts were raised here by the 
1 in 1746, and the French passed the defile in 

796. 

Boceius Light, n. A form of gas-burner invented 
by Boccius, in which two concentric metal cylinders are 
so placed over the flame, and within the usual lamp 
glass, us to modify the combustion and increase the pro- 
portion of light. 

Boceold, Joux. See LEYDEN, (JOBN or.) 

Boce, n. (Zul.) See SPARUS. 

Bochim, 8 (Anc. Geog.) a place near Gilgal, 
where the angel of God reproved Israel for their remise- 
ness. (Judg. ii. 1 0 

Boch'nia, a town belonging to Austria, in Galicia, near 
the Raba, 25 m. E.S.E. of Cracow. Extensive salt mines 
are in the vicinity. about 6,000. 

Boch ‘old, or Bock holt, a town of Prussia, prov. 
Westphalia, on the Ahé, 15 m. E N.E. of Cleves. Sanf. 
Cotton and silk. Rich iron mines are adjacent. Jp. 5,701. 

Bochum, a town of Prussia, prov. Westphalia, 25 m. 
N.E. of Düsseldorf. Many. Cloth, steel, iron, and jew- 
elry. Pop. 21,193. 

Bock elet, Bock’erel, Bock'eret, n. (Zoöl.) See 

AWK. 

Bock’ey, n. A term used in New York, for a bowl or 
vessel made from a gourd. — Webster. 

Bock’ing, n. A coarse description of drugget. Named 
from the village of Bocking, in England, where it was 
first made. 

Boc'land, Boor’tanp. [A S.] (Feudal Law.) A term 
to denote land held by book or charter. Lands so held 
were estates of perpetual inheritance, us distinguished 
from folcland, which, as being the property of the com- 
munity, might be granted to persons in the “ folo- 
gemote,” but which, at the expiration of a given term, 
reverted to the community. Folcland was subject to 
many burdens from which B. was exempt. The latter 
obliged the owner to contribute only to military expe- 
ditions, and the repair of castles and bridges — an obli- 
gation expressed by the term Trinoda necessitas. The 
word “ folcland,” falling into disuse, was replaced by the 
term terra regis, or crown land.” 

Bod eau Bayou, iu Arkansas and Louisiana, a stream 
rising in the S.W. part of the first-named State, and 
passing S. into Louisiana, falls into Red River in Bossier 
parish. 

Bode, Jonass ELERT, a German astronomer, was born 
at Hamburg, in 1747. At an early age he became assist- 
ant to Bush, and in 1772 was called to Berlin by Fred- 
erick II. One of his best works is the Anleitung zur 
Kenntniss des gestirnten Himmels, which appeared in 
1768, and has passed through more than twenty editions. 
He published also a Celestial Atlas, Astronomical Annals, 
&c., and was a member of the principal scientific socie- 
ties of Europe. The so-called law of the planetary 
distances, usually called“ Bode’s Law,” was first sug- 
gested by Professor Titius, of Wittenberg. D. 1826. 

Bode, v.a. [A.S. bodian, bodigean, ian, from bod, 
a command, message, or edict ; radically the same us bid ; 
Ger. gebot, a command, from bieten, to offer.] To utter; 
to tell; to announce; to portend; to foreshow; to pre- 
sage: to be the omen of. 

This bodes some strange eruption to our state. —Shaks. 

v. i. To foreshow; to presage. 

Str. give me leave to say, whatever now 
The omen prove, it boded well to you. Dryden. 

Bodega, in Culif.rnia, a post-village and township of 
Sonoma co., on Bodega Bay, 62 m. N.W. by N. of San 
Francisco. ; pop. 1,407. 

Bode ful, a. Ominous; foreshadowing; portending. 

Bode'ment, n. Portent; omen; prognostic. (o.) 

“ This foolish, dreaming. superstitious girl, 
Makes all these hodements. ‘—Shaks. 

Bo’denhan,, in Tennessee, a post-village of Giles co., 
about 70 m. 8.S.W. of Nashville. 

Bode’s Law of the Distances. (Astron.) This 
law, as it is termed, expresses a very curious relation 
among the distances of the several planeta of our solar 
system from the sun; and of the satellites from their 
primaries, It is wholly empirical, i. e., we know no 
physical origin or cause for it: nevertheless, and notwith- 
standing the existence of exceptions or irregularities, it 
assuredly does point to some conditioned arrangement 
in our system. — I. With regard to the planets and the 
sun, the law may be presented as follows: Write the 
names of the planets in a line and under each place the 
number 4. Beneath the 4 under Mercury place 0; be- 
neath the 4 under Venus write 3; beneath the 4 under 
the Earth write twice 3; beneath the 4 under Mars four 
times 3; then eight times 3, and so on. Add their sev- 
eral columns as below: 
Mer. Ven. Earth. Mars. 
4 4 4 4 
0 3 6 12 24 


4 7 10 16 28 52 100 196 388 
39 73 10 152 274 52 954 192 300 
The numbers in the lower line are the actual distances 
of the planets from the sun, on the scale that the earth's 
distance is 10. The general conformity is too grent to 
result from accident. The existence of the Asteroids at 
distance 27-4 was predicted by Olbers, through con- 
sideration of Bode’s Law, because of the gap between 
Mars and Jupiter. The grand breach of the Law is in 
the case of Neptune, a breach which might be explained 
if we knew the cause or physical origin of the Law it- 
self. II. A principle of order quite corresponding, al- 
though in its indices somewhat different, may be traced 


Ast. 
4 


Jup. Sat. 
4 4 


Uran. Nep. 
4 4 
48 96 192 884 
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in the only two groups of satellites with which we are 
yet fully acquainted, First, with regard to the satellites 
of Jupiter. The constant number here is 7; the num- 
ber to be multiplied, 4; and the multiplier, 21g. Notice 
the correspondence as below; the Roman letters indicate 
the satellites : 
Iv 
7 
10 2 
7 11 17 32 
True dist. 6.9 11 175 31 
Secondly, as to the satellites of Saturn. The constant 
number in this case is 4, and the other parts of the series 
very simple, viz. :— 
I u 
4 4 
0 1 


11 


7 
4 


III 
7 


1 
7 
0 


V 
4 


VI vil 
4 4 


4 8 16 32 


4 5 6 8 12 20 36 68 
True dist. 4 51 62 79 11˙1 257 33 74 
There is considerable irregularity in case of the last 
three satellites; but is it not some compensation, 
that the lately discovered satellite, Hypertim or the 
Seventh, might have been suspected to exist as well as 
the Asteroids, because of the gap between the sixth and 
eighth as indicated by this Law?—Of the satellites of 
Uranus it would be premature at present to conclude 
anything. 
Bodice, Boddice, (be,) n. Something worn round 
the body or waist; specifically, a woman's corset or stays. 
„Her bodice half-way she unlac d. Prior. 
—v.a. To lace or fasten a bodice, or stays. 


“Round her little waist was, 
Comfortably buddiced, `— Thackeray. 


Bo! die, or Bo'die’s Bluff, in Cul: fornia, a mining 
village of Mono co., 9 m. W. of Aurora, Nevada. 

Bodied, (bod'id,) a. Having a body; as, a full-bodied 
wine. 

Bod’iless, a. Having no body; incorporeal. 

They bodiless and immaterial are. — Davies. 
Bod'Iliness, n. State of having a body; corporeality. 
Bodily, 4. Corporeal ; real; actual; containing a body. 

„A spirit void of all sensible qualities and bodily l 
South. 

—Relating, or pertaining to the body, as apart from the 
mind. 

* Virtue atones for bodily defects. — L Estrange. 

—adv. In the form ofa body; corporeally; entirely. 

„It is his human nature, in which the godhead dwells taiyo 
atts. 

Bo'dinesville, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Ly- 
coming co, 

Bod'ing, p. a. Foreshowing; presaging. 

„Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day's disasters in his morning face.” — Goldsmith, 

Bod ing. n. An omen; prognostic; prevision. 

Bod ingly, adv. Ina boding, or ominous manner. 

Bod K in, u. (Scot. brod, prov. Eng. brode, a sharp-pointed 
instrument, and term. kin ; Icel. brodde, from bryddi, to 
sharpen; Dan. brod.) Originally, a dagger; whence, a 
small, sharp-pointed instrument of steel, bone, &c., used 
for piercing holes. 

“Each of them had beffkins in their hands, wherewith con- 
tinually they pricked him. — Sir P. Sidney. 

A kindof needle used to draw a ribbon, cord, &c. through 
a loop. 

Or plung'd in lakes of bitter washes lie, 

Or wedg d whole ages in a Lodkin's eye.” — Pope. 

A rich kind of cloth. See BAUDKIN. 

(Printing.) A sharp instrument employed for picking 
out letters when making corrections in type. 

Bo dle, n. A Scotticism for a penny Scots; a coin worth 
about an English farthing. 

Bodlei’an (or Bopteyan) Library, the celebrated 
library of the University of Oxford, was founded by Sir 
Thomas Bodley, an eminent diplomatist of the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, in 1610. It was completed in 1613, and 
enlarged in 1634. It contains upwards of 260,000 vols. 
of printed books, and 22,000 vols. of MSS. 

Bod'min, a borough of England, co. Cornwall, 25 m. 
W. by N. of Plymouth. It is an ancient town and has 
been partially rebuilt. Manf. Shoes. Pop. 6,919, 

Body, n. [A. S. bixtig ; O. Ger. botah ; Gael. bodhaig, the 
body.] The frame or material substance of an animal, 
dead or living; as contradistinguished from the spirit. 

“(And her soul saw a glimpse of happiness through the chinks 
of her sickness-broken body." — Fuller. 

—The trunk of an animal; main stem of a tree; principal 
part of any matter or collective mass, in distinction 
from the members, branches, and connecting parts; us. 
the body of a speech; the body of an army; the body of 
acoach, &c. 

Rivers that run up into the body of Italy." — Addison. 
—A person; ahuman being; whence somebody and nobody. 
“A demd, damp, moist, unpleasant body.” — Dickens, 

—Any collective mass; joint power; general system; as, 
a body of laws. 

—A corporation; an organized company of individuals 
united for some common purpose; as, a legislative b.dy 

‘Nothing was more common, than to hear that reverend body 
charged with what is inconsistent,” — Swift. 

(Geom.) A term synonymous with solid: thus we say, 
the five regular bodies, or five regular solids. A body 
has three dimensions, length, breadth, and thickness; 
and it is either hard, soft, or elastic. 

(Phy.) A term applied to any portion of matter of 
which the existence can be perceived by any ofour senses. 
According to the Peripatetics, body is composed of mat- 


vill 
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64 
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4 
2 


Iv 
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ter, form, and privation. In modern physics, body is re- 
garded as an agglomeration of material particles. Ac- 
cording ‘to the different forms in which matter exists, 
bodies may be soled, liquid, or gaseous. 
(Puinting.) A thick consistency of color; body-color. 
—Strength; substance; reality; governing quality; as, 
port-wine of a good body. 


—v.a. To give a budy to; to produce in some form; to in- 


carnate; to embody ; (followed by forth.) 
As imagination bodies forth 
The form of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to shape.’ — Shuka. 

Body Camp, in Virginia, a post-office of Bedford co. 

Bod’y-clothes, u. pl. Clothing for man or horse. 
(Specifically applied in the latter sense.) 

„am informed that several asses are kept In body-clothes, and 
sweated every morning upon the heath. — Addison, 

Bod'y-eoat, n. A gentleman's dress-coat. 

Body Colors, n. pl. (Puint.) Pigments employed in 
executing heraldic paintings and illuminated work, in 
which the color is required to be laid on in such a man- 
ber that it may forma thick uniform coating over the 
paper or vellum on which the outline is traced, utterly 
devoid of transparency. Body-colors for these purposes 
are generally sold in the form of powder, and require to 
be mixed with a little guin-water. They can be made, 
however, by the mixture of any simple water-color with 
fluke-white or Chinese white; thus, the heraldic azure 
is obtained by mixing ultramarine or cobalt-blue with 
either of these pigments. Body-colors prepared in this 


manner are used by painters to produce brilliant effects 
in water-color drawings, and form high lights, such as 
those reflected from armor, which cannot be obtained so 
clearly by putting on the coloring shade by shade, or by 
wiping out with rag or chamois-leather, 

Bod'y-guard, n. The guurd that protects or defends 
the person; as, the king's body-guard. 

of the Place, n. (Fortif.) See ENCEINTE. 


Body 

Bod’y-plan, n. (Naval Arch.) A drawing in sectional 
parts, showing the fore and after parts of u vessel. 

Bod’y-pol'itic, n, The collective body of a people un- 
der a civil government. 

Bod’y-snatcher, n. One who surreptitiously disin- 
ters a buman body in a church-yard, tor the purpose of 
dissection; sometimes called a resurrectumist. 

Bod'y-snatching, n. The act of despoiling a grave 
of its tenant for the purpose of dissection. 

Boece, Hector, (or Boethlus.) (bo-the-us,) a Scottish 
historian, k. at Dundee, about 1465. He was educated at 
Aberdeen and the University of Paris, held the chair of 
Philosophy at the latter, and was afterwards principal 
of King's College, Aberdeen. He was a correspondent 
of Erasmus. He wrote a History ef Scotland, in Latin, 
which appeared in 1526, and obtained him a pension 
from the king; and Lives of the Bishops of Aberdeen. 
The history is praised more for its style than for its mat- 
ter, the author sharing in the credulity of his age. D. 
about 1536. 

Boehmeria, (be(r)-meer’i-a,) n. (Bal) A genus of plants, 
order Urticucer. From several species valuable fibres 
are obtained. B. frutescens, or puya, a plant growing 
wild in Nepaul and Sikkim, is the source of the cele- 
brated Pooah fibre, which rivals the best European flax 
for tenacity. This species attains the height of six or 
eight feet; but the stem is usually very slender. It is 
cut down for use when the seed is formed; the bark is 
then peeled off, dried, boiled with wood-ashes, and beaten 
with mallets, to separate its component fibres. B. 
speciosa, the wild rhea, also yields a very strong fibre, 
which is much used in the East. B. rea, the Tchou 
Ma of the Chinese, is now known to yield the fibre used 
in the manufacture of the beautiful fabric calledChinese- 
grasscloth. The most important species, B. nivea or 
tenacissima, will be examined under its common name, 
RAMIE. 

Boeotia, (be-o’shah,)a region of anc. Greece, now form- 
ing the N. part of the nomarchie of Attica and Bœotia, 
between Lat. 38° 9’ and 380 44’ N., Lon. 22° 53’ and 239 
49’ E.; shape triangular, having N.W. Phocis, N. the 
Opuntian Locris, N.E. the channels of Talanda and 
Egripo, and S. Attica and the Corinthian Gulf; length, 
E. to W. about 42 m.: greatest breadth 27 m. Its 
mountains, the most celebrated of which is Zagora (anc. 
Helicon), mostly surround or divide it into two principal 
basins, those of the Cephisus and Thebes. Its chief 
rivers are the Gayrios (Cep/aisus) and the Asopo (Asopus). 
It contains three lakes, one of which, Topolias, is the 
largest in Greece. It isa high but well-watered region: 
and as many of the streams find their way, and the lakes 
their outlets, to the sea only by means of subterraneous 
courses, marshes abound; and the atmosphere is damp, 
foggy, oppressive, and unhealthy in some places, as at 
Livadia, where intermittent fevers are prevalent. B. is, 
however, fertile, and well cultivated, especially with 
wheat, rice, madder, cotton, maize, hemp, and tobacco. 
The lake Topolias still produces the reeds anciently so 
celebrated for the construction of rustic flutes, and 
Baotian pipers are still in high repute. Most of the 
cottages are built of these reeds. Many spots in B. 
present striking scenery. It forms two governments or 
eparchies, those of Thebes (Thiva), and Livadia, which 
are its two principal towns. — In antiquity, the inhabi- 
tants of B. were noted for their natural dulness and 
stupidity, even to a proverb ( Betdtiaus) ; yet it will be 
found that no single province in Greece, save Attica, 
could furnish alist of poets and other writers in which 
are included such names as Hesiod, Corinna, Pindar, and 
Plutarch. 

Boeotian, (h--d’shan,) n. A native of, or one who in- 
habits, Bæotia. 

—a. Pertaining, or relating to Bœotia, or to its inhabi- 
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tants; hence the proverbial deduction, — stupid, obtuse, 
rude. —See Bf. 

Boerhaave, HERMANN, (boor’har,) the great physician, 
was B. near Leyden, 1668. He was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Leyden, and was destined by his father for the 
church; but at the age of 22 he applied himself to the 
study of medicine under Drelincourt, He began lectur- 
ing in 1701, and was, eight years later, appointed Profes- 
sor of Medicine and Botany. The chairs of Practical 
Medicine and Chemistry were afterwards assigned te 
him, and he filled them with the greatest distinction 
He became rector of the University, and was admitted 
to the French Academy of Sciences. and, in 1730, to the 
Royal Society of London. He enjoyed a reputation 
almost unparalleled ; his system was generally adopted, 
and patients went, or wrote, to him from all parts of Eu- 
rope. His character was without a stain, and the es- 
teem of his fellow-townsmen was strikingly shown om 
his recovery from a serious illness, in 1723, by a general 
illumination. His fame rests principally on his Jnstife- 
times Mectice, published in 1708. translated into all Eu- 
ropean languages and into Arabic, and commented on b, 
Haller; and his Aphorismi de Cognoscendis et Curand: 
Mortis, also translated by Van Swiéten. 

Beers, (Dut. borr, a countryman.) The descendants of 
the Dutch colonists of 8. Africa. In 1880-81 they made 
themselves conspicuous by their successful resistance 
to British domination. (See TRANSVAAL, e 2409.) 

Boethius, Anicivs MANLIUS TORQUATUS SEVERINUS, (bo- 
ethe-us,)a Roman philosopher, whose virtues, services, 
honors, and tragical end, all combine to render his name 
memorable, was born A. b. 470; he studied at Rome and 
Athens; was profoundly learned, and filled the highest 
offices under the government of Theodoric the Goth. 
He was three times consul, and was long the oracle of 


his sovereign and the idol of the people; but his strict 
integrity and inflexible justice raised him up enemies in 
those who loved extortion and oppression, and he at 
last fell a victim to their machinations. He was falsely 
accused of a treasonable correspondence with the court 
of Constantinople, and after a long and rigorous confine- 
ment at Pavia, was executed in 524. His Consolations 
of Philosophy, written in prison, abounds in the loftiest 
sentiments, clothed in the most fascinating language. 
This treatise was one of the most widely-read books in 
the Middle Ages, and has been trunslated into many 
languages, Alfred the Great translated it into English. 

Boettcher, or Bitter, (but/ker,) ADOLPH, a German 
poet, B. at Leipzig, 1815, was educated there, and, in 1836, 
entered its university, where he devoted himself to philo- 
logical pursuits, particularly in the modern languages, 
and to the study of the German and English poets. Amon 
his numerous poetical productions, his translations o 
the English poets occupy a conspicuous place, In addi- 
tion to the works of Shakspeare and Byron, he has 
translated the poems of Goldsmith (1543), of Nope (2832), 
of Milton (1846), and of Ossian (1847). Among th 
author's general works are, Agnes Bernauer, a drama 

1845); Smgs of Midsummer (1847); On the Watch- 

uwer (1847); A Tule of Spring (1849); Till Eulen- 
spregel (1850); The Pilgrimage of the Flower-Spirits 
(1851); and Shadows (1856). He has also published a 
collection of smaller lyrics. 

Boettiger, Kari WILHELM, (boot'e-zher,) Professor of 
Literature and History in the University of Erlangen, 
born at Bautzen, Aug, 15, 1790, studied successfully at 
Weimar, Gotha, and Leipzig, where he applied himself 
particularly to history. In order to attend Heeren’s 
lectures, and have the benefit of the library there, he 
resided a year (1815-16) in Göttingen, and, in 1817, qual- 
ified himself for a professorship in the University of 
Leipzig, to which he was appointed in 1819. In 1821 he 
accepted a call to Erlangen, where, in 1822, he was ap- 
pointed to the second place in the library of the Univer- 
sity. His mostimportant historical works are, Universal 
History (1849); German History (1838); History of Ba- 
varia under its Old and New Constitution (1837); History 
of Germany and the Germans (1845); Abridged History 
of the Electoral Stute and Kingdom of Saxony, for Hee- 
ren and Ukerts’s European History; and Universal His- 
tory in Biography. 

Boeuf Bayou, in Arkansas and Louisiana, takes rise 
in the former State, and traversing Louisiana, falls into 
the Washita River, 10 m. from Harrisonburg. 

Boeuf Creek, in Mo.,a twp. of Franklin co. 

Bog, n. [Guel., W., and Ir. bog, soft, penetrable; A. 8. 
bugan, to bend, to give way; O. Ger. bingan, to bend; 
Ar. bawgha, soft earth.) Soft ground which bends or 
yields to pressure; a quagmire; a marsh ; a morass; as, 
the Bog of Allen. 

“ He walks upon bogs and Whirlpools; wheresoever he treads 
he sinks.” — Shaks. 

A term confined to the U. States, specifying an elevated 
hillock of earth found here and there in swamps, &c, 

r. a. To plunge or flounder, as in mud or mire, 

Bog’-bean, n. (Bot.) See MENYANTHES. 

Bog’-berry, n. (Bot.) The name of the cranberry. 

Bo ganda, in Missouri, a village of Carroll co,, 100 m. 
N.W. of Jefferson City. 

Bo'gard, in Indiana, a township of Daviess co., 24 m. 
E.N.E. of Vincennes. 

Bog’-butter, n. (in.) A variety of hartile or guaya- 
quilite, found in the peat-swamps of Ireland. 

Bog’-earth, n. (Min.) The name given to a collection 
of peat earth and vegetation, or to an accumulation of 
peaty soil under the influence of rain or of running 
waters. The soil thus collected is composed principally 
of silica and vegetable fibre. On the continent of 
Europe, B. is worked for peat under the nimes of lager 
vern and hoog veen, the lower or the higher peat, accord- 
ing as the mass may occur with respect tu the water-line 
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of the country; the hoog vern is usually considered to Bo’gus. a. Anything cornterfeit; spurious; not genu- | Bohemian Brethren. See Moravian BRETHREN. 


be the more valuable of the two, on account of the! 

smaller quantity of water it contains. Many human) 

remains and relics of animals have been discovered in 

bogs, which Possess a strange antiseptic power. 
Bo'gey, Bogy. Hegle; Boggle, n. [Scot. bogle, 

spectre; W. bwgan, a hobgoblin.) A spectre; a hob- 

goblin; a ghost; an apparition; a bugbear. 

“ Whiles glow'ring round wi’ prudent cares, 
Lest bogies catch him unawares.” — Burns. 
“Tam Sogey, and I frighten everybody away. — Thackeray. 

Bog’gle, (bag'l,) v. i. [From Bos.] To stop or stick like 

one in u bog; to stop, as if afraid, unable, or unwilling 

to proceed; to hesitate, waver, doubt, or dissemble. 


“Nature, that rude, and in her first essay, 
Stood boggling at the roughness of the way.” — Dryden. 


ine. (American.) 

Bogwango'la, an inland town of Hindostan, pres. 
Bengal, 8 m. N.E. of Moorshedubad; Lat. 24° 21’ N, 
Lon. 55° 29’ E. It is built entirely of bamboo, mats, and 
thatch, but possesses a considerable trade in grain. 

Bog warts n. (Bot.) See Vaccinium. 

Bohain, (bo-ang’,) a town of France, dep. Aisne, 16 m. 
N. N. E. of St. Quentin. Manf. German clocks, shawls, 
and gauzes. 1%. 5,556. 

Bohea, (-,) n. (From a mountain in China culled 
Vou-y or Vooy.) (Com.) A sort of course or low-priced 
black tea from China, including Souchong, Pekoe, and 
Congou, 

Bohe'mia, (KN do or.) [Ger. Böhmen ; Boh. Ceech,) 
an inlaud country, occupying the centre of Europe, and 


Bohemond, or Boémond, (bo'he-mond,) first sov- 


ereign of Autioch, was son of Robert Guiscard, and 
distinguished himself in the first crusade, in 1096. He 
besieged and took Antioch, of which he was made Prince 
by the Crusaders, and established there a little kingdom, 
which existed nearly 200 yeurs. Besieged by the Sara- 
cens, he completely deteated them; but was soon after 
captured, and remained their prisoner two years. He 
subsequently visited Europe, married a daughter of the 
King of Fran and got the emperor to acknowledge 
his title. Died in Italy, 1111.— Six princes of his name 
succeeded him in the sovereignty of Autioch, the lust, 
B. VIL, being dethroned in 1288. 

Bohermeen’, a village of Ireland, co. Meath, 5 m. 
W. N. W. of Navan. 


forming an important division of the Austrian empire, 
between Lat. 48° 83 and 51° 3’ N., and Lon. 12° 5’ and) 
16° 46’ E.; having N.E. Prussian Silesia, N. and N.W. 
Saxony, S.W. Bavaria, and S. and S. E. the arch-duchy of 


Bo hoe, a parish of Ireland, co. Fermanagh. 
Boho'la, a parish of Ireland. co. Mayo. 

Bo hon, in Kentucky, a post-office of Mercer co. 
Bo’hun Upas, n. (Bot.) A variety of the Upas, 


—v.a. Used in the U. States in the sense of to confound 
or confuse with embarrassments, trials, or difficulties, 
Bog’gler, n. One who boggles, or makes a difficulty. 


** You have been a boggler ever.” — Shaks. 


Bog Grove, in Jilinsis, a township of Kendall co. 

Boggs, in Pennsylvania, a township of Centre co.; pop. 
2,135. 

—A township of Clearfield co. 

‘town, in Indiana, a post-office of Shelby co. 

Bo; ‘ville, in W. Virginia, a post-office of Roane co. 

Boggy, d. Containing bogs; full of bogs. 

Boggy Depot, in /ndian Territory, a post-office of 
the Choctaw Nation. 

Bog'head-coal, n. (in.) A highly bituminous 
variety of the Parrot or Cauuel coal of Scotland, from 
the higher part of the Scotch coxl-field worked at Bog- 
head, in Lanarkshire. — The bituminous varieties of 
cannel pass into bituminous shale by insensible grada- 
tions, so that it is impossible to draw a line of separa- 
tion which shall properly limit the use of the term coal. 
The B. is one of those substances much more valuable 
for gaymaking and for the oils and paraffin obtained 
from it on slow distillation, than for fuel in the ordinary 
sense of the word. Dr. Andrew Fife found a picked 
specimen to yield in analysis, 70 per cent. of volatile 
matter and 30 per cent. of ash.— See BITUMINOUS SHALE ; 
CaxNxxL Co u. 

Bog'- house. n. A water-closet; a privy. (Vulgar.) 

Bog Iron-ore,n. (Min.) A hydrous oxide of fron, 
common in flat marshy localities. It is of variable com- 
position, containing from 20 to 70 per cent. of peroxide 
of iron; the protoxides of iron and manganese are often 
present, and sometimes as much as 10 per cent. of phos- 
phoric acid and organic matter. Large quantities of the 
skeletons of Infusoria (Gatl/onella ferruginea) have been 
found by Ehrenberg, in the 2.-ores of Prussia, the Ural 
mountains, and New York State. The infusoria of this 
ore are stated by the same authority to be only one- 
thousandth of an inch in diameter, or half that of a 
human hair; consequently, a cubic line would contain 
1,000,000,000 of these minute organisms —See Lake ORE. 

land, a. Belonging to a boggy country; as, 
land captive.” — Dryden. 

Bo’gle, Bog'gle, n. See Bocry. 

Boglipoor’,in Hindostan. See BHAUGULPORE. 

Bozg-manganese, n. (in.) See Wan. 

Bog'nor, a maritime town and sea-bathing resort of 
England, co. Sussex, 56 m. S. W. by W. of London; pop. 
about 3,000. 

Bogod oukhof, or Bosopucnow, a town of European 
Russia, govt. Kharkov, on the Merle, 60 m. N.E. of Pul- 
towa; Lat. 50° 2’ N., Lon. 35° 50’ E. Manf. Leather 
and shoes. Jp. 11,660. 

Bog’-ores, n. pl. ( Min.) See LIMONITE, 

Bogoroditsk’, a town of Russia in Europe, govt. Tula, 
at the confluence of the Lesnoi-Oupert and the Viarkova, 
40 m. 8.S.E. of Tula. There is an imperial castle here. 
Agricultural produce forms the chief trade. Pop. 4.954. 

Bogota’, (formerly Santa Fè de Bogota,)a city and cap. 
of the U. States of Colombia, on an elevated plateau at 
the foot of Mt. Chingasa, 8, 958 feet above sea-level, 225 
m. K.ot the Pacific Ucean, and 5). of tuo river Magda- 
lena; Lat. 4° 25’ N., Lon. 74° lu’ W. The first appear- 
ance of the town from the N.W. is very imposing; being 
built on rising ground, it forms a sort of amphitheatre, 
and the white towers of the cathedral and the monis- 
teries of Montserrat and Guadalupe are seen seated on 
lofty peaks behind it. Nearly half the city is vecupied 
by religious structures, which, however, are unattr, 
tive in appearance. The streets are narrow, but regular, 
and the houses are built low, on account of the frequency 
of earthquakes. B. contains the palace of the former 
Spanish viceroys of New Granada, and a university, col- 
leges, schools, and a public library. The market is well | 
and cheaply supplied with provisions, but all European 
and American goods are extravagantly dear. The 
is badly lighted and undrained, aud there are no vehicles 
of any description to be seen. B was founded by the 
Spaniards, in 1535, and in 1048 created a city and the 
seat of a royal awiiencia, Bm. in 1881, ahont 46.900, 

Bogota, (Rio De.) a large river of S. America, rising | 
near the city of Santa Fé, and running through a nar- 
row glen of 40 m. long, forms the cataract of Tequen- 
dama. 900 feet high. 

Bog’-rush, n. (Hat.) See Scnanvs. 

Bog’-spavin, n. (Furriery.) An encysted tumor in 
the inside of a horse’s hough. 

Bog -trotter, n. A dweller among boys. 


(Formerly 


applied, as a name of contempt, to the Irish turf-cutters.) |. 


Bog’-trotting, a. Living among bogs. 

Bogue, in N. Carolina, a vill. of Columbus co, 

Bogue Chit'to. in Missisippi, a P. O. of Pike co. 

Bogue Homo bo ho'mo) Creek, in Mississippi, 
emptying into Loaf River, iu Perry co. 
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—(pl.) The name gen 


Austria and Moravia, In shape it is an irregular rnom- 
boid; its greatest length E. and W. 200 m.; and breadth, 

S., 170 m. Area, 20,285 sq. m. Dese, B. is a basin 
surrounded on every side by mountain ranges, which in 
some parts rise to upwards of 6,000 ft. in height. The 
principal of these chains are the Fichtelgebirge, Erz- 
gebirge, (highest point, the Schwarzwuld, about 4,000 
1% Mittelgebirge, Riesengebirge, and Sudetengebirge, 
the loftiest elevation of which, the Snow Cup, is from 
6,200 to 5,400 feet high. The S.W. border is formed by 
the Böühmerwall, or Bohemian Forest mountains, which 
are wild and precipitous, aud contrast remarkably with 
the Moravian chain in the S. E., which is of gentle as- 
cent, and separates the affluents of the Elbe from those 
of the Danube. . is drained by tbe Elbe, and its ufu- 
ents the Moldau, Adler, Iser, Eger, &e,— Min. Coal, iron, 
and occasionally silver, are found, The mineral springs of 
Töplitz, Carlsbad, and Seidlitz. have a European reputa- 
tion. — Clim, Healthy. and, generally, inclining to cold. 
Soil and Agric, Very fertile, producing the cereals, hops, 
and flax and hemp, which latter articles form the staple 
industry of the country, Agriculture is, however, gen- 
erally in a backward state. The forests are extensive, 
and yield annually above 2,000,000 enbic fathoms of 
wood.— Man f. Linens, yarns, lace, woollens, paper, glass, 
beet-root sugar, metals, &c. Owing to the want of capi- 
tal, many of the great landed proprietors are obliged to 
engage in manulactures. Thus, Prince Kinsky, and 
Counts Harrach and Boucquoy, are the greatest: glass 
Manufacturers; Prince Auersperg manufactures sulphur, 
vitriol, and colors; Count Urbun and Prince Windisch- 
gritz, tin-plates; Count Than, porcelain; Prince Lub- 
kowitz, earthenware; Prince Wallenstein, beet-root su- 
gar, &e.—Inhab, About 34 of the inhabitants are Czechs 
of Slavonic origin; the remainder are Germans and 
Jews. The German population is more industrious, en- 
terprising, and intelligent, than the Slavonic. Both 
German and Bohemian are spoken by all classes of so- 
ciety. The people are handsome, gay, fond of music 
and dancing, and generally of more attractive manners 
than their Saxon neighbors, There is absolutely no 
middle class, and with the exception of Prague, there 
are no great towns, as foc’, whence intelligence and 
civilization are ditfused over a country. The Bohemian 
character is, for morality, quite on a par with other 
countries, — Religion, Roman Catholic, but entire tolera- 
tion prevails. Educatiow is well diffused, and a native 
literature is springing up.— Gort. B. is governed by an 
Austrian viceroy, and the country has its own repre 
sentative diets. op. 6,361,506. Cap. Prague. B. is 
more densely populated than any other part of the Aus- 
trian empire.— Hist. After innumerable mutations, B., 
with Hungary and Transylvania, fell, in 1526, under the 
dominion of Ferdinand of Austria, brother of Charles 
Va who had married the sister and heiress of Louis, King 
of Bohemia and Hungary, killed at the battle of Mohacz, 
B. was ut this period in the enjoyment of a comparatively 
free constitution, and three-fourths of the people were 
attuched to the reformed faith. The attempts of the 
Austrian sovereigns to undermine the free institutions of 
the counter 
ved till 1620, when the Austran troops totally defeated 
the Bohemians at the battle of Weissenberg, near Prague. 
The persecution which followed has seldom or never 
been surpassed for atrocity. Many of the best and no- 
blest Bohemian citizens lost their lives on the scaffold, 
and thousands were exiled, and had their estates confis- 
cated. The free constitution of the country was unni- 
hilated; the Protestant religion all but extirpated ; and 
such was the combined jufluence of massicre and exile, 
that in 1637, the pop. did not exceed 750,000. Snubse- 
quently, German emigration into this country received 
the sanction of the government, and in the reigns of 
Maria Theresa and Joseph I. a new era began: and the 
milder and more liberal system of government which 
they introduced has since been followed up. B. was, in 
1867, the theatre of the brief but decisive war between 
Austria and Prussin. 

Bohemian. in Wisconsin, a post-office of La Crosse co. 

Bohe'mia Creek, in Maryland, emptying into Elk 
River. 

Bohemia Mills, in Maryland. u P. O. of Cecil co. 

Bohe'mian, d. Belonging, or relating to, Bohemia. 

Bohe’mian, u. A native or inhabitant of Bohemia. 

rally given in France to the Zingari, 

or Gipsies, from their supposed advent into that country 
from Bohemia. 

—A term often applied to a struggling and obscure lite- 
rary man, artist, &e.— Also, (in a lower sense,) to one 
who wanders about without any ostensible means of 
livelihood; analogous to the American loafer. 

0 


Boi ar, n. 


provoked a desperate contest, Which contin- | 


Russ. bgarin.| A title of distinction in 
Russia, &c. — See Boyar. 


Boiardo, Marrero Maria, (bd-yar’do,) Count of Scan- 


diano, and Governor of Reggio; author of Orlando In- 
namorato, one of the most celebrated poems in Italian 
literature, the first of a new class,—the romantic epic, 
and the model of Ariosto’s greater sequel, “Orlando 
Furioso,” The poem was recast by Berni. Boiardo was 
author of several other poems in Italian and Latin, and 
made some translations from the Greck and Latin clas 
sics. B. 1430; D. 1494. 


Boi arin, n. [Russ.] A person of mark and distinction. 


See Bolar. 


Bo'idæ, n. pl. (Zoll.) A family of large serpents, in- 


cluding the genera Boa and Python. Ot all the reptiles 
that exist, noue equal the . in size and power; some 
of them being occasionally met with from 30 to 35 feet 
in length, and of a strength so prodigious as to be able 
to destroy deer, oxen, and other large and powerful ani- 
mals, by enveloping them in their ample folds, crushing 
them to death, lubricating their bodies with their saliva, 
and swallowing them at their leisure. In this tribe 
the branches of the upper and lower jaw, throughout the 
whole length, as well as the palate bones, are armed 
with pointed, recurved, solid, and permanent teeth, forin- 
ing four nearly equal rows above, and two below. They 
have the tympanic bone or pedicle of the lower jaw 
movable, which is itself almost wholly suspended to 
another bone, analogous tu the mastoid, and attached to 
the skull by muscles and ligaments, which contribute to 
its mobility. The branches of this jaw are not united, and 
those of the upper jaw are attached to the intermax- 
illary bone only by ligaments, so that these animals 
can dilate the mouth sufticiently to swallow bodies much 
larger than themselves. They are further distingnished 
by having the scuta on the other part of the tail. single; 
a hook on each side of the vent; the tail prehensile; the 
body compressed, and largest in the middle, and with 
small scales, at least on the posterior part of the head. 
Enormous as the size and power of such animals must 
be, according to the latest and best authenticated state- 
ments of eye-witnes: tf we may rely on the ac- 
counts of aucient writers, there was a time when ser- 
pents far more terrific committed their hideous ravages 
and kept whole armies in dismay. One of this kind is 
described as having had its lair on the banks of the 
Bagradas, near Utica, and to have swallowed many of 
the Roman soldicrs in the army of Regulus, to have 
killed others in its folds, and. to have kept the army from 
the river; till at length. being invulnerable by ordi- 
nary Weapons, it was destroyed by heavy stones slung 
from the military cngines used in sieges; but, according 
to the historian Livy (quoted by Valerius Maximus), 
the waters were polluted with its gore, and the air with 
the steams from its corrupted carcass, to such a degree 
that the Romans were obliged to remove their camp, 
taking with them, however, the skin, 120 feet in length, 
which was sent to Rome. That none of such frightful 
dimensions now infest the inhabited parts of the earth 
we have abundant evidence: and there is good reason to 
believe, that, as cultivation and population have increas- 
ed, the larger species of noxious animals have been ex- 
pelled from the haunts of mankind, and driven into 
more distant and uncultivated regions. Some species of 
the genus Boa are found in the vast marshes and sw ampa 
of Guiana, and other hot parts of the American conti- 
nent; others are natives of India, Africa, and the larger 
Indian islands. They are at once pre-eminent from their 
superior size and their beautiful colors; and though des- 
titute of fangs and venom, nature has endowed them 
with a degree of muscular power which seems to defy 
resistance. The ground-color of the whole animal, in 
the younger specimens, is a yellowish gray, and some 
times even a bright yellow, on which is disposed along 
the whole length of the back a series of large chain- 
like reddish-brown varicgations, leaving large open oval 
spaces of the ground-color at regular intervals; the 
largest or principal marks composing the chain-like pat- 
tern above mentioned wre of a squarish form, accom- 
panied by large triangular and other shaped spots, the 
exterior of the larger ones being generally of a much 
darker cast, and the ground-color immediately next to 
them considerably lighter than on other parts, thus con- 
stituting a general richness not easily described. We 
cannot reflect upon the history of these great reptiles 
without being struck with their peculiar adaptation to 
the situations in which they are commonly most abune 
dant. In regions bordering on great rivers, which annu- 
ally inundate vast tracks of country, these serpents live 
securely among the trees with which the soil is covered, 
aud are capable of enduring very protracted hunger, 
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without much apparent suffering, or diminution of vigor. 
Noxious as such districts are to human life, they teem 
with a gigantic and luxuriant vegetation, and are the 
favorite haunts of numerous animals, preyed upon, 
and, to a certain degree, restricted in their increase, by 
the bow. In such situations the Bon Constrictor larks, 
or winds itself round the trunk or branches of a tree, 
until some luckless animal approaches; then, suddenly 
relinquishing his position, swift as lightning, he seizes 
the victim, and coils his body spirally around his throat 
and chest, until, after a few ineffectual cries and strug- 
gles, the animal is suffocated and expires. The prey is 
then prepared for being swallowed, which the creature 
accomplishes by pushing the limbs into the most con- 
venient position, and then covering the surface witha 
glutinous saliva. The reptile commences the act of deglu- 
tition by taking the muzzle of the prey into its mouth, 
which is capable of vast extension; and, by a succession 
of wonderful muscular contractions, the rest of the body 
is gradually drawn in, with a steady and regular motion. 
The Boa canina is a beautiful snake, about 4 feet in 
length, with a large head shaped like that of a dog. Its 
general color is a bright Saxon green, with transverse 
white bars down the back, the edges of which are of a 
deeper green than the ground-color of the body; the 
belly is white. This species belongs to S. America. 
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Fig. 380. — HEAD OF BOA CANINA. 


Bolteldieu, FRANÇOIS ADRIEN, (bwoild’yu(r,) a French 
musical composer, B. 1775; author of numerous well- 
known operas: Le Culife de Bagdad, Jean de Paris, &e, ; 
La Dame Blanche is, however, esteemed his chef d'œuvre. 
His style is characterized by a sweet and natural melody, 
much imaginative gayety, and simple but pleasing accom- 
paniments. B. wasa member of the Institute. D. 1835. 

Bol, (//ist.) a nation of ancient Ganl, which made 
various emigrations into Italy and Germany. The dis- 
trict whence they originally came is notascertained, but 
it would appear that they were near the Lingones and 
the Helvetii. They are mentioned ns forming part of the 
first Gaulish emigration recorded by Livy, Justinus, and 
others, which set off in quest of new lands, and under 
two chiefs, Bellovesus and Segovesus, both nephews of 
Ambigatns, king of the Bituriges. Bellovesus went 
over the Alps into Italy, while Segovesus crossed the 
Rhine into Germany, aud penetrated to the skirts of the 

reat Hercynian Forest. The Boii would appear to have 
followed Segovesus, and to have settled in the heart of 
Germany, in the conntry called after them Botohemum 
(Bohemia), from which they were afterwards driven 
away by the Marcomanni, a German nation, and with- 
drew south of the Danubius, to the banks of the nus 
(Inn). The Boii are mentioned also as having emi- 
grated into Italy, together with the Lingones and other 
tribes, by passing over the Pennine or Helvetic Alps, 
The Boii were often engaged in war with Rome, and they 
obtained at times advantages over the Roman arms, but 
they were finally subjugated by Scipio Nasica, and part 
of their lands was taken from them, As they still con- 
tinued restless, they were altogether removed by the 
Romans and sent across the Noric Alps, when they set- 
tled on the banks of the Dravus, near the Scordisci, 
Having afterwards engaged in wars with the Geti, they 
were almost entirely destroyed: and we find in Pliny 
(iii. 21) a vast tract between the Dravus and the Danu- 
bins called “ Deserta Boiorum.” We find the Boii en- 
gaged in the Helvetian emigration into Gaul in the 
time of Cæsar. Whether these were from some part of 
their tribe which had remained in Ganl, or whether they 
came back from Germany into Helvetia, is not known. 
The Boii, from Bohemia, who had settled on the bunks 
of the (Enns, became subject to the Roman empire, and 
formed part of the province of Vindelicia, During the 
decline of the empire they were exposed to the irrnp- 
tions of the Marcomanni, the Thuringii, and other tribes 
who occupied their country, which afterwards took the 
name of Bojoaria, or Boiaria. 

Boil, v. i. Fr. bouillir ; Lat. bullio, from bulla, a bubble.) 
Tu swell, heave, or be agitated by the action of heat, as 
a liquid; to bubble; to rise in bubbles from the surface; 
as, the water bails. 

„He saw there boil the flery whirlpools." — Chapman, 
To be disturbed or agitated by other causes than heat; 
to effervesce; to move like boiling water. 
„Then headlong shoots beneath the dashing tide, 
The trembling fios the boiling waves divide.” — Gay. 
—To be hot, ardent, or fervid; as, it makes my blood boil. 
„That strength with which my boiling youth was fraught, 
When in the vale of Balafor I fought.” — Dryden. 
To be cooked by boiling ; to suffer boiling heat ina liquid. 
“Fillet of a fenny snake, 
Iu the cauldron boil and bake." — Shaks. 
To boil over, To bubble over the edge of n vessel by vio- 
lent effervescence of heat. 
To boil away. To cause to evaporate by continued 
2 8 


~v. d. (imp. BOILED, ppr. BOILING.) To heat to a boiling 
state: as, to boil water. : 


„But if you boil them in water, the new seeds will sprout sooner.” 
Bacon, 
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—To prepare or form by boiling and evaporation; as, to 


boil preserves, 

—To dress or cook in boiling water; to seethe; as, to boil 
a piece of beef. 

In eggs boiled and roasted, . 

to be discerned.” — Bacon. 

Boil, n. (Ger. beule; A. S. bile, byl; Icel. bola, a bubble, 
a pustule.| (d.) A tumor of the skin and the adjacent 
cellular tissue, professionally called Furunculus. This 
painful disease is a circumscribed, hard, inflammatory 
swelling, of a deep red color from the beginning, exceed- 
ingly painful, and almost always terminating, alter a 
tedious process, in suppuratiou. A boil generally com- 
mences with a small red pimple, uncommonly tender and 
angry-looking, which, atter a time, enlarges, having a 
white point, und a broad, hard, well-defined base spread- 
ing under the skin. As the swelling advances, the point 
or apex sinks, till the whole assumes the form of a flat, 
elevated cake, with a puckered centre. The suppura- 
tion is always slow, and never perfect, for the discharge, 
or pus, is tinged or mixed with blood and fibres of the 
cellular tissue. — Causes. Boils nearly always arise from 
constitutional causes, and are, in reality, efforts of na- 
ture to throw off, or relieve the body of, some impurity, 
that, retained in the system, would be prejudicial to 
health; hence they have been popularly called healthy, 
as after them the system usually feels lighter and bet- 
ter. Boils generally occur in full-bodied, free-living per- 
sons, in robust health and the prime of life, though they 
occasiunally take place in weak, emaciated individuals. 
The parts most liable to boils are the neck, between the 
shoulders, the fleshy part of the arm and the hip, or 
upper part of the thigh, rendering the sitting posture 
almost impossible. — Treatment. ‘I hey all take their rise 
in some disordered state of the digestive organs; and 
hence it is necessury that the bowels be at first freely 
opened, and then regulated by gentle unirritating laxa- 
tives. The diet should be plain and simple, and stimu- 
lants ought to be avoided. In delicate constitutions, a 
course of sursaparilla will be found of great use, In 
dealing with the boil itself, suppuration is to be hast- 
ened and perfected by means of liuseed-meal poultices ; 
and as soon as the prominent part of the swelling be- 
comes soft, a free opening should be made into it with a 
lancet, and as much matter as can be pressed out of it by 
tolerably firm pressure should be removed, together 
with the core; or the poultices should be continued 
until the core is drawn out, when the wound will 
speedily heal. 

Boilary, n. (Salt Minu/.) A place in salt-works where 
the salt is boiled. 


there is scarce any difference 


Boileau-Despréaux, (bwau'li-d -pru-0',) NICOLAS, | 


a French poet and satirist, B. 1636. His ſather was oue 
of the registrars of the Parliament of Paris B. was 
educated at the College d Harcourt (afterwards College 
Royal de St. Louis), and early showed a talent for verse, 
which his family in every way discouraged. For a while 
he studied law, and became a lawyer; next, he turned 
to theology, and obtained a benefice, which he held 
until his father’s death, from which event he derived a 
small independence, and thenceforward gave the reins 
to his poetic fancy. His earliest poetical attempts were 
in satire, by which he nullified a prediction made by his 
father, who, when comparing the genius of each of his 
three sons, used to say, “that as for Colin, he would 
never speak ill of anybody.” But the seven Satires 
which B. published in 1666, with a preliminary address 
to the king (a formula not to be omitted by any author 
who courted popular notice), were playful and sportive, 
not rabid and virulent; they showed, as he used to ob- 
serve of himself, neither fang nor talon, They excited 
considerable attention among the lettered circles of the 
capital, by a terseness of language and a polish of versi- 
fication to which the public ear had not heretofore been 
accustomed, Nevertheless, they evince intimate ac- 
quaintance with his Roman predecessors, and an accu- 
rate estimate of the demerits of his own contemporuries, 
rather than any vein of originality or any intrinsic 
poetical superiority. The number was increased trom 
time to time till they amounted to twelve. Of these, the 
tenth, on Women, perhaps cost most elaboration ; but 
to us it appears to possess neither the deep-marked in- 
dignation with which the censor of Aquinum has lashed 
the vices of the sex, nor the light and airy grace with 
which the bard of Twickenham has touched their foi- 
bles. These were followed by the Art of Poetry, and, 
in 1674, his Lutrin appeared,—to our apprehension, 
B. s best work. The general admiration of his poems 
led to his introduction at court, where he read some 
cantos of the Lutrin to Louis XIV., who granted him 
a pension of 2.000 livres (about $500 per annum), and 
the royal privilege to print his works. He was at the 
same time appointed joint historiographer with his 
friend and fellow-poet Racine. Besides the latter, Mo- 
liere and La Fontaine were among his most intimate 
friends. In the ecclesiastical disputes of his day, B. 
sided with the Jansenists. His latter years were passed 
in retirement. He refused to listen to those who would 
praise his verses, “I prefer,” he said, “being read to 
being praised.” B. was a man of real benevolence. 
Hearing that Corneille's pension was withdrawn, he in- 
stantly tendered the resignation of his own, saying, 
thut, were Corneille’s cancelled, he could not receive 
one without a feeling of shame. B. died in 1711. A 
large number of persons attended his funeral. “ What 
a number of friends he had,” said a woman in the crowd 
to Louis Racine, “and yet this is the man said to have 
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Boiled, (boild.) p.a. Dressed or cooked by boiling; 
subjected to the action of boiling heat or liquor. 
Boiler, n. A person who boils, 
“ That notable practice of the boilers of saltpetre.” — Boyle. 


(Mech.) A vessel in which water is boiled for the 
purpose of raising steam for the machinery of a factory; 
or a closed vase of wrought iron, or copper, in which 
water is vaporized, and employed iu the gaseous form 
to impress movement upon steam-engines or other 
machines. In this case the effect of the machine is de- 
pendent upon the conversion of the water into vapor, 
and this power is the only one used. The B. must then 
satisfy certain conditions which are of the highest in- 
terest. Thus, as the motive power of the engine de- 
pends upon the excess of the pressure of the steam in 
the B., it is necessary that the latter should be of suffi- 
cient strength to resist it; and as the beat applied is 
always more or less costly, it is important that the fire- 
place should be constructed so as to employ the whole 
of it. The danger of allowing the B. to sink so low as 
to let the metal come in contact with cold water ad- 
mitted suddenly, must also be carefully guarded against, 
and this necessity gives rise to many contrivances of a 
complicated nature. The parts of a B., ordinarily, are: 
the furnace, consisting of the re- bare, the ash-pit. and 
the bridge; the B., properly speaking. with its steam- 
chest, and pipe, and its su fety-valves; the apparatus for 
ascertaining the level of the water and its pressure in 
the B, which consists in the steam-gauges, and the 
pressure-gauge or manometer ; the float and tubes; and 
the chimney. Each of these parts has a separate use, 
and it requires aspecial adaptation to the class of engine 
under consideration; for the purposes of ordinary com- 
merce, some of the parts may be omitted, bnt they must 
all be present in steam-engines, and must be modified 
according to whether the B. is intended to work at 
high or low pressure. Many varieties have been pro- 
posed in the manner of heating the water contained in 
the B., and as the heat develuped in the furnace acts 
more by the extent of the surface to which it is applied 
than by its intensity, every form has been recommended 
for this purpose in its turn; but, after all, it seems that 
local considerations are of more weight in deciding the 
kind of furnace than any abstract ones, and the style 
which might suit at one place would not suit at another, 
The principal forms of furnaces are referred to in 
other parts of this work, and the same remark may 
be extended to the other details; because there are 
no universal principles regulating their construction, 
which would admit of being laid down wuthoritatively. 
B. are known by names indicating shape, as: Cylindri- 
cal, Hay-stack, Kettle, Spherical, Wagon ; or position, as: 
Horizontal, Portable, Stationxry, Upright, or Vertical ; 
or use, as: Locomotive, Marine; or construction, as: 
Flue, Return-flue, Tulular, Water tube, Drop tube, Sec- 
timal, Flathers. Internal fire, Two-stack. Turn over. 
Superheaters. The principai canses of the too freqnent 
explosion of B. will be examined under INCRUSTATIONS.— 
For heating water for the purpose of warming build- 
ings, the boilers are very frequently made of copper, or 
of cast-iron, when the qnantity of water to be heated 
is small, or of wrought-iron when it is greater; the 
lutter material is, however, so generally used that it is 
alone worthy of notice. 

Boil'er-plate, n. ( Metal.) The description of wrought- 
iron which is wrought expressly for the purpose of boil- 
er-making. though by common error it is made to apply 
to the plates which are used for ship-building, bridges, 
or girders; all of which are now said to be constructed 
in boiler-plates. The average resistance of boiler-plates 
is taken at about 20 tons on the square inch, and the 
safe weight to which it may be loaded is usually taken 
at h tons on the square inch; the effect of riveting ypa 
the structure is considered to be equivalent to a reduc- 
tion of strength corresponding to that of the area occu- 
pied by the rivets. The Board of Trade, in England, 
require that the strength of wrought-iron structures 
should be at least equal to the above quantity of 5 tons 
per square inch. 

Boil’ery, n. (Salt Manuf.) See Bortary. 

Boiling, p. a. Bubbling; heaving in bubbles; being 
agitated: as, boiling liquor. — Dressing or preparing for 
some purpose by hot water.—Swelling with heat, ardor, 
or passion; as, to bil with rage. 

n. Act or state of boiling or swelling by heat; ebullition. 

Boilingly, adv. With boiling. = 

Boil'ing-point, n. (Chem.) A liquid is said to boil 
when it is made to assume a constant state of ebullition 
by the formation of bubbles of its vapor by means of 
heat. The boiling-points of liquids differ according to 
their chemical constitution; in many instances, iu di- 
rect ratio to the differences in their composition. The 
boiling-point of the same liquid may vary under dif- 
ferent circumstances; such as the pressure on its sur- 
face, the amount of attraction exerted by the vessel con- 
taining it, or by salts held by it in solution. Boiling, or 
the emission of steam in bubbles, consists in the forma- 
tion of a vapor of equal elasticity to that of the atmo- 
sphere, which exerts its pressure on the surface of the 
liquid. It therefore follows, that any lessening or in- 
creasing of the pressure of the air is accompanied by a 
corresponding depression or elevation of the boilin 
point. This fact is made evident by the familiar expe 
ment of placing warm water under the receiver of an 
air-pump, when. on exhausting the air, ebullition takes 
place, from the diminished pressr»e Liquids, in general, 
boil from 60° to 140° lower than their ordinary boiling- 


spoken ill of all the world!“ . is one of that scanty 
number of poets who have left behind them 

No line which, dying, they would wish to blot.” 
Pope is sometimes called the English Boileau. 


point when heated in vacuo. This property is made use 
of in the manufacture of certain medicinal preparations, 
the properties of which would be destroyed by exposure 
to a temperature of 212°. Advantage has been taken of 
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this property of fluids in the measurement of heights. 
M. Saussure found that on the summit of Mont Blanc, 
which is nearly 3 miles above the level of the sea, water 
boiled at 185° Fahr.; and M. Wisse observed the boiling- 
point of water to be 185° Fahr. on Mount Pechincha, 
while the barometer stood at 17 inches. From these 
facts it has been calculated that for every difference in 
height of 596 feet, a variation of 1° Fahr, in the boiling- 
point is produced. It has also been ascertained that a 
variation of one-tenth of an inch in the barometer pro- 
duces a difference of more than a twentieth of a degree 
Fuhr. in the boiling-point. The contrary property of 
increase of pressure causing elevation of the boiling- 
t, is evident from the above considerations. Pepin’s 
r is an example of this. By confining water in an 
‘Rir-tight vessel, it may be h to a temperature only 
limited by the strength of the vessel. This property is 
taken advantage of iu the preparation of gelatine from 
bones, which are heated to a temperature much higher 
than 212° Fahr. By this means the gelatine is easily 
ted from the earthy matter, although the bones 
might be boiled for hours at 212° Fabr. without any such 
effect taking place, The attraction of a fluid for the sur- 
face of the vessel in which it is boiled has a great influence 
on the boiling-point. Water boils at 212° ina metallic ves- 
sel, in a glass vessel at 214°, while in a vessel varnished 
inside with shell-lac, the heat may Le raised to 220° with- 
out ebullition taking place. The influence of salts held in 
solution is very marked. A saturated solution of chlo- 
rate of potash, i. e., containing 61-5 per cent. of the salt, 
boils at 220° Fahr.; a saturated solution of chloride of 
calcium, containing 325 per cent. of the salt, boils at 355° 
Fubr.; while a satura solution of acetate of potash, 
containing 798 per cent of the salt, boils at Fahr. 
It will be seen from these examples that the quantity 
of salt contained in the liquid does not directly influence 
the boiling-point. From the experiments of Kopp and 
others, it has been discovered that an exact ratio ex- 
ists between the chemical constitution of certain liquids 
and their boiling-points at the same pressure. Thus 
methylic, ethylic, propylic, and butylic alcohols differ 
from each other by an increment of C,H, and their 
boiling-points differ by an increment of 314° Fahr. An- 
other example of this is shown in the hydrocarbons 
benzole, toluole, xylole, and cumole, the difference in 
their composition being CHa, while the difference of 
their bolling-points is 41 Fuhr, The same relation runs 
through the acids, ethers, aldehydes, and salts of these 
bodies, — See Esuttition. 

Boil 8 ringa, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Cumberland co., 25 m. W. of Harrisburg. 

Bolls’ton, in N. Carolina, a post-office of Henderson co. 

Boipera-Velha, (pa- H u town of Brazil, 
prov. of Bahia, 65 m. S. W. of Bahia. 

Bois Blanc Island, (bwa-blong’,) situate on Lake 
Huron, 10 m. S.E. of Mackinaw. It is about 10 m. in 
length, by 3 in breadth, and has a light-house; Lat. 45° 
45/ N. Lon. 849 5% W. 

Bois d' Are. (bwa-dark’,) in Arkansas, a township of 
Hempstead co, 

Bois d’ Are, in Missouri, a village of Green co., 130 m. 
S.W. of Jefferson City. 

Bois d' Are Creek, in Tezas, flows through Ellis co, 
E. into Trinity River. 

Boisée, (bu, in Idaho Ter., a S.W. co., watered by 
the Fayette River and other streams. Surface, moun- 
tainous and heavily wooded. Gold-mining is the lead- 
ing industry. Cap. Idaho City. Zop. 3,834. 

Boi'sée City, a flourishing town, cap. of Idaho Terri- 
tory, and the county seat of Ada co., on the Boisée River, 
30 m. W.S.W. of Idaho City, and 370 from Carson City, 
Nevada. Lat. 43° 34’ N., Lon. about 116° W.  Boiseé 
City now commands the trale of the miners on the W, 
slope of the Rocky Mountains. Pop. (1880) 1,899. 

Boi'sée Basin, in Jd Territory, a mining region, 
situate near the Boisée River, contains some of the rich: 
est gold “ placers” in the Territory. Idaho City, Pioneer 
City, and Placerville are included within its limits. 

Bois-le-Due, or Hrrrocensoscn. (bwaw-la(r)-dook,) a 
fortified town of Holland, cap. prov. N. Brabant, 28 m. 
S. S. E. of Utrecht. The town is 5 m. in circumference, 
and is defended by a citadel and two forts. It is a well- 
built, handsome pince, possessing fine public buildings, 
and manuf. of linen, thread, cutlery, glass, &c. Pop. 
25,350, B. was founded, in 1184, by Godfrey III, Duke 
of Brabant. In 1629 it was taken by the Dutch, after a 
2 si It was held by the French, from 1794 
to 1814, when it surrendered to the Prussians, who re- 
stored it to Holland. 

Boissy d*Anglas, Francois ANTOINE DE, (O- 
dawng'gla,) a French statesman, B. 1756. In 1792, he 
was elected by the department of Ardéche a member of 
the Convention, in which assembly he distinguished him- 
self by his moderation, powers of application, and by bis 
hervic firmness. He was president on the Ist Prairial 
(1795), when the mob, invading the Assembly, wished 
to force the Convention to establish the reign of terror. 
Boissy was insulted and menaced; and to terrify him, 
the headof representative Férand, who had just been be- 
headed before his eyes, was shown to him. He uncovered 
himeelf, and saluted this relic of his unfortunate col- 
league; then, resuming his seat, remained unmoved in 
that scene of disorder and anarchy. He took a part in 
all the affairs of his conntry during the Republic and the 
Empire, and, at the Restoration, was made n peer. D, 1826. 

Bois'terous, a. (Swed. and Goth. baesta, to knock; 
Du. byster ; Dun. bister, furious, raging; W. bwyst, wild, 
savage.) Lond; roaring; raging; turbulent; stormy; 
as, a boisterous sea, 

„Aud with a boist'rous sound 

Scatter bis leaves, and strew them on the ground. — Waller. 
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violent; noisy; rough; as, a boisterous laugh. 

“ Lucia, I like not that loud boisterous man. Addison. 

—Excessive; extreme; impetuous; forcible. (k.) 

| Bois’terously, adv. In a boisterous manner. 

„A sceptre, snateh’d with an Sari hand, 
Must be as bvisterousty maintain d as gain'd.”—Shaks, 

Bois'terousness, n. State or quality of being bois- 
terous or turbulent. 

Boist’fort, in Washington Territory, a post- village of 
Lewis co., 10 m. S. W. of Claquato, 

Bo‘jador, (Cape.) « celebrated promontory of the W. 
coast of Africa, Desert of Sahara; Lat. 26° 7/ 10” N., 
Lon. 14° 295” W. This headland forms the W, extremity 
of a rocky ridge called the Geb-el-khal, or Black Moun- 
tains. It was long the limit of navigation towards the 
S., and was first passed by the Portuguese in 1433. 

Bojano, (60j’a-no,) a town of S. Italy, 13 m. S. W. of 
Campobasso, on the Biferno, in a deep gorge at the foot 
of the mountain-peak of Matese. The site of B. has 
been identified as that of the famous Samnite city of 
Bovianum, which played so couspicuous a part in the 
Samnite, Punic, and Social wars. Unsuccesstully be- 
sieged by the Romans in 314 B. c., it was taken by them 
in 311, and yielded immense spoils. Passing out of their 
hands, it was retaken by them in 305 B.¢.; and once 
more reverting to its original owners, was a third time 
captured by the Romans, in 298 B. ©. During the second 
Punic War, it formed the head-quarters of the Roman 
army on more than one occasion; and in the great Social 
War, the confederates, on the fall of Corfinium, made it 
their capital and the seat of their general council. Sur- 
prised by Sulla, it Was retaken by the Marsic general, 
Pompeedius Silo. Actual pop. 5,773. 

Bo Ker, Gerora Henry, an American poet and dramatic 
writer, B. at Philadelphia, 1824. He graduated at Nas- 
sau Hall, Princeton, and, in 1847, published The Lesson 
g onana other Poems, and, in 1848, Calaynos, a tragedy. 

o latter met with a favorable reception, and in the 
following year was brought out at Sadlers’ Wells Theatre, 
London. He afterwards produced Anne Boleyn, and other 
stuge- pieces, all of which proved successful. . is also 
the anthor of War Lyrics. In 1871, he was nominated 
U. S. Minister to Turkey, and, in 1575, succeeded Mr. 
Jewell as American envoy at >t. Petersburgh, 

Boke’s Creek, in Odio, a township of Logan co.; pop. 
1344. 

A post-office of Union co. 

Bokha’ra, or Uzpexistay, a country of Central Asia, 
comprising considerable portions of the anc. Sogdiana 
or Transoriana, and Bactria, forming the most power- 
ful state of what is named by the moderns Independent 
Tartary, or Turkestan. It lies between the 36th and 
41st degrees of N. Lat., and the 63d and 70th degrees of 
E. Lon., having N. the Desert and the Khanat of Kho- 
kan; E. the mountainous regions of Hissar and Koon- 
dooz; S. Cabul; and W. the Khanat of Khiva or Kha- 
rasm. Area, about 235,000 sq. m. Dese. B. is moun- 
tuinous only on the E., where its mountains are northern 
spurs from the Hindoo Coosh, and on the S. where they 
seom to belong to the Ghoor range. The plain region 
which comprises all the rest of the country is nothing 
but a sandy desert with a few oases stretching for a few 
miles on either side the banks of rivers, in which are 
planted the chief cities and towns; and which constitute 
the only cultivable lands, and are densely peopled, The 
rivers are the Jihon or Amoo (Oxus), Kohik, Kurshee, 
Zourhab, and Balkh. The lake Denghiz, or “the sea,” 
60 m. 8.8.W. of Bokhara, is 25 m. long, salt, and very 
deep. Clim. Very hot in the summer; equally cold in 
winter. Min. Gold, nnd sal-ammoniac, Veget. Fruits; 


but little timber, and few important plants. Zodl. Wild 
hogs, asses, bears, wolves, and varieties of the smaller 
feline species; eagles and waterfowl are plentiful; other 
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Fig. 381.— BOKNARIAN LADIES TRAVELLING. 


game, scarce; fish, abundant. Inhab. Usbecks, Tadjiks, 
Kalmucks, Turcomans, Arabs, Zinguenes (gipsies), &c. 
Prod. Agriculture forms the staple industry of the coun- 
try; cereals, as wheat, rye, &c., being extensively culti- 
vated, and also rice. maize, moong, melons, beans, &c.; cat- 
tle and horses are found in great numbers. All the traffic 
is, however, carried on by dromedaries and camels. Man f. 
Silk stuffs, cutlery, firearms, jewelry, 4c. B. is the 
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centre of an extensive commerce carried on with India, 
Russia, &c. Govt. Despotic. Army. A force ex- 
ists of abont 20,000 horse and 4.000 foot, but without 
discipline; there is, besides, a militia of 50,000 horse. 
Religin and Educ. The people are all Soonite Moham- 
medans, intolerant, and alete in magic und astrol- 
ogy. Education is at a standstill. Chief towns. Bok- 
hara, Samarcand, Balkh. Php. estimated at 2,000,000, 
Hist. This country was conquered by the Saracens t 
710 4. D. It was overrun by Jenghis Khan in 1219; b 
Timour, in 1361; and by the Usbeck Tartars in 1503, 
under whose sway it has since remained. Two English 
officers, sent on a mission to the Khan, in 1843, were 
murdered by him; their fate was ascertained by the 
celebrated traveller, Dr. Wolff, who, in 1843, made a 
journey to Bokhara, was imprisoned there, but subse- 
quently released, and who has written perhaps the most 
authoritative work extant on this country. In 1865, 
war broke out between B. and Russia, in which the latter 
was victorious. A new war between the Ameer of B. 
and the Russians began in May, 1868. In the early part 
of that month, the Ameer, deceived by the apparent 
weakness of the Russian garrisons on the ntier, 
formed a strong coalition with other and neighboring 
rulers, and declared war. Russia, however, speedily 
massing against the allies a great force, utterly defeated 
them ina battle near Samarcand, and took n 
of the latter city. They (the Russians) then advanced 
toward the city of B., but were routed by the enemy, 
who then proceeded to gain repossession of Samarcand, 
which they succeeded in doing, with the exception of 
the citadel, which held out until reinforced by the Rus- 
sians, who finally held the place, und declared it an 
annexation to Russia. In July, a treaty of peace was 
effected, by which the Ameer ceded Samarcand, and au- 
thorized the Russians to build cantonments within the 
Khanat. Towards the end of the year, the Russians 
aided the Ameer in 3 down a rebellion headed by 
his son and other chiefs, who sought to have the treaty 
rescinded. The Khan of Bokhara, though nominally 
independent, is in reality subject to Russia. 

Box HRA, ( the treasury of sciences, D a celebrated city and 
cap. of the above Khanat and seat of the Khan, 130 m. 
W.S.W. of Samarcand, and 250 N. W. of Balkh; Lat. 39° 
48’ N., Lon. 64° 26’ E. The town is 8 m. in circumfer- 
ence, is walled and fortified, and when seen from u dis- 
tance, embosomed in trees as it is, it presents a charm 
of appearance that vanishes upon a closer survey. The 
streets are so narrow that a laden camel fills up even the 
widest; the houses are small, clay-built, and one-storied; 
canals intersect it; and everywhere are seen mosques, 
minarets, colleges, bazaars, aud fruit-stalls. The in- 
habitants are passionately fond of tea, ices and fruits, 
which is almost the only noticeable thing to Le suid 
about them. Baths are numerous, and the police is an 
efficient institution. Fop. estim. at 160,000. — Interesting 

ticulars of B. are found in Burnes’s Travels in Bok- 
ra; Khanikoff’s Reisen in RBukhdra; Vam 
Travels in Asia (1865); Schuyler’s Turkistan (1876) 
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Bolabo'a, BoxaBo’xa, or Bon hose, one of the So- 


ciety Islands, about 200 m. N.W. of Tahiti; Lat. 16° 32/ 
S., Lon. 151° 52’ W. It is about 24 m. round, and has a 
. of about 2,000, 
BoA. m Pass, a remarkable and dangerous defile in W. 
Asia, traversing the province of Sarawan, in the N.E. 
corner of Beloochistan. The pass gradually sscends 
from the plain a length of 55 m., rising in its progress 
at the rate of 90 feet every mile, till it reaches the sum- 
mit, which is 5,793 feet above the level of the sea. Itis 


Fig. 382.—THE BOLAN PASS. (Doozan defile.) 


in many places walled in by stupendous rocks, where a 
few hundred resolute men might bold the passage 
against an army. A small stream flows down the pass, 
which, after any fall of rain, swells suddenly into a re- 
sistless river. The puss was formerly, before its occu- 
pancy by the British in 1877, infested by bands of la w- 
less Belooches, who pillaged all who came in their way. 
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Bola’nos, a town of Mexico, prov. Jalisco, 65 m. N. N. W. 
of Guadalaxara, remarkable for the rich silver mines in 

. about 1,500. 
Belonging, relating to, or consisting of, bole 


its vicinity; 

Bo'lary, a. 
or clay. 

“A weak and inanimate kind of loadstone -. . chiefly consisting 
of a bolary and clammy substance. — Browne. 

Bol'bee, a town of France, dep. Seine Inférieure, on n 
river of the same name, 18 m. E.N.E. of Havre. This 
isa handsome thriving town, and in it and the neighbor- 
jug country are employed about 20,000 people in cotton- 
spinning, producing goods of an annual valuation of 
$5,000,000, It has also tanneries and dye-works. Pup. 
10,531. 

Bol'chow, or BoLK’Hoy, a town and circ. of Russia in 
Europe, prov. Orel, at the confluence of the Bolclowka 
with the Nugra. Manf. Leather, soap, and hosiery. 
Pop. about 20,000, 

Bold, a. [A. S. bald, beald; O. Ger. bald, strenuous; 
Goth. baltha, bold; Sansk. bala, strength.) Strenuous; 
daring; courageous; dauntless; intrepid; brave; fear- 
less; as, Charles the Bold 

Rut a bold peasantry, their country's pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” —Goldamith. 

—Planned with courage; executed with spirit and vigor; 
as, « bold undertaking 
These nervous, hold; those, languid and remiss. '— Roscommon. 

In a depreciative sense, audacious; over-confident ; im- 
pudent; wanting modesty or restraint; as, “This bold, 
bad man.“ Shakes. — Exceeding the usual limits, as in 
invention or composition; overstepping the latitude of 
anything: presuming too much on forbearance, &c.; as, 
a bold handwriting ; a bold request. 

The figures are bold even to temerity.” — Cowley. 

—Striking to the sight; standing out prominently to the 
view ; conspicuous; as, a bold outline. 

“ Used . . . as shadows in painting, to make the figure bolder, 
and cause it to stand off to sight.” — Dryden. 

—Steep and abrupt; prominent; as, a bold headland. 

* Her dominions have bold. accessible coasts.” — Howell. 
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us being covered by a porous layer composed of innu- 
merable short tubes united together. Some of the spe- 
cies are edible, though they are all set down as mere 
toad-stools by the 
Mushroom - gather- 
ers of this country. 
B. edulis, the Ops 
ordinaire of the 
French markets, is 
much used through- 
out the European 
continent. It grows 
in woody situations, 
and attains a con- 
siderable size, the 
cap being usually 
six or seven inches 
across. The color 
of the cap ranges 
from light brown 
to brownish black, 
while that of the 
layer of tubes be- n me i 
7 th ie ar fires Pio. 383. — BOLETUS EDULIS 
white, then yellow, and finally yellowish-green. The 
stem is thick, solid, and beautifully reticulated. To 
prepare the fungus for the table, the layer of tubes, the 
skin, and the stem, must be thrown away, for nothing 
but the firm and delicate flesh of the cap is to be eaten. 
This may be either eaten raw with salt and pepper, or 
cooked like a common mushroom. 

Boleyn, Axxe, (bool’en,) wife of Henry VIII., king of 
England, aud mother of Queen Elizabeth, was the daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas Boleyn, of Hever Castle, in Kent, 
where she was born, in 1507. On her return from France, 
where she spent her youth in the service of the French 
queen, she was attached to the household of Catherine 
of Aragon as one of her maids of honor; it was in this 
capacity that she first encountered the notice of the 
voluptuary Henry, who, if he had not before thought 


To make bold. To take a freedom with; to venture to 
use a liberty. 
“t Making so bold, 
My fears forgetting manners.” — Shaks. 
Bold’en, v.a. To make bold; to embolden; to give 
confidence. 
lam much too vent'rous 
In tempting of your patience, but am bolden'd 
Under your promis d pardon.” — Shaks, 

Bol'derberg Beds, „. (Geol.) A typical group of 
tertiary sands and gravels occurring in the Bolderberg 
hill, about 40 m. from Brussels. 

Bold’-face,n. Impudence; saueiness; a term used ina 
reprehensory sense; as, How now, bold-face ? — L Estr. 

(Printing.) Type having a heavier and broader out- 
line than common type. 

Bold’-faced, a. lmpudent; over-bold. 

* I have seen enough to confute all the bold faced atheists of 
this age." — Bramhall. 

Bold’ly, adr. Ina bold or venturesome manner; with 
spirit or confidence. 

“I speak to subjects, and a subject speaks, 
Stirr'd up by beav'n, thus boldly for his king. — Shaks. 

—Impudently; obtrusively: saucily. 

Bold’ness, n. Quality of being bold; courage; intre- 
pidity ; bravery; confident trust; assurance; impudence. 

* Boldness is the power to speak or do what we intend before 
others, without fear or disorder.“ — Locke. 

Bold Sprin „ in Georgia, a post-office of Franklin co. 

Bole, (böl.) Ewou. and Goth. bol, the trunk of a tree: 
W. bola, the belly, the rotundity of the body.] That 
which is rounded or rises out in a round form; specifi- 
cally, the body or stem of a tree. 

* View well this tree, the queen of all the grove; 
How vast her bole, how wide her arms are sprvad, 
How high above the rest she shoots her head.” — Dryden. 

—A measure of quantity. See Bou. 

Bole, „. (Gr, bolos, n mass.) (Min) An carthy argilla- 
cus mineral chiefly consisting of hydrated bisilicate of 
alumina, reddened by peroxide of iron; as is the case in 
Armenian bole, which is used in tooth-powder, and as a 
coloring material. It is found in Saxony, Silesia, Bohe- 
mia, Sitily, &c. 

Bolechow, (bo0-l:’kor,) a town of Austrian Galicia, 14 
m. S. of Stry. Pop. 2,500. 

Bolece’tion-mouldings, n. pl. (Joinery.) Mouldings 
projecting beyond the surface of the framing. 

Bole of Blois, n. (Min.) A yellow kind of bole, which 
contains carbonate of lime, and effervesces with acids. 
Bolero, (bo-lair’o,) n. [Sp] (Pustimes.) A national 
dance of Spain and Spanish America, usually accompa- 
nied with the castanvts, and the cithern (guitar), and 
sometimes with the voice. The dance is intended to 
represent a love story, commencing with coyness and) 
diffidence, and gradually rising to the expression of pas- 
sionate ecstasy. It is in the time of a minuet, aud has a 

marked and singular rhythm. 
Aud when beneath the evening star, 
She mingles in the gay Bolero. 
Or sings to her attuned guitar 
Of Christian knight or Moorish hero.“ — Byron. 

Boles, in Missouri, a post-office of Franklin co. 

Boleslas, (bo-les'la,) the nume of five kings of Poland, 
who reigned at different periods between Y92 and 1279. 

Bole’tie, a. (Chem.) Belonging, or relating, to the Bo- 
LETUS, 7. v. 


Boletice Acid, n. (Chem.) An acid contained in the 


juice of the Boletus pseudo-igniarius. 
Bole’tas, n. (Bol.) A gen. of Fungi, of the ord. Hymen- 


omycetes, which may be distinguished from Agaricus 
by the absenca of gills, the under-side of the cap or pile- 


of the divorce, hastened it on after this interview with 
all the expedition he was able to command; but, unable 
to wait for all the legal formalities, he married her pri- 
vately, publishing the fact some months after, and when 
the ee was Officially promulgated. About a year 
after her coronation as queen of England, and little more 
than 15 months from the birth of her child — the future 
Queen Elizabeth—she was accused of criminal conver- 
sation with some of the gentlemen of ber train, brought 
to trial, found guilty, and, that Henry might the sooner 
marry the third object of his sensnal passion, beheaded 
a tew days after in front of the Tower, 1536, her husband 
watching impatiently on the highest turret of Windsor 
Castle for the signal that proclaimed the fall of the axe. 

Boli, « city of Asiatic Turkey, in Natolia, cap. of a sand- 
jak, 55 m. N.W. of Angora; Lat. 40° 35“ N., Lon. 31° 19 
E. It stands on the site of the Roman Hadrianopolis. 

Bolligee, in Alabama, a village of Greene co. 

Bolina’d, aseaport of the island of Luzon in the Eastern 
Archipelago, N. Lat. 16° 20’, E. Lon. 119° 50’, 

Boli‘nas, in Cul//ornia, a post-villoge and township of 
Marion co., 10 m. W. of Sun Rafael; pop. of township, 
about 600. 

Bolingbroke, Hexry Sr. Jonx, Viscount, (% ung. 
brook,) a celebrated English statesman and political 
writer, B. 1678. He became secretary of war in 1704; re- 
signed in 1707; but, in 17 10, he was again one of the min- 
istry. For the next four years he ussisted in governing 
the country, and, by the inglorious treaty of Utrecht, in 
April, 1713, brought the war with France to a close. In 
1712 he was created Viscount Bolingbroke; and, in 1714, 
Queen Anne died. This was u fatal blow to Bolingbroke, 
who had quarrelled with his old friend Harley, the Earl 
of Oxford, and been commissioned to form a new cabi- 
net. The death of the queen disarranged all his mea- 
sures, and, in the following year, he was compelled to 
make his escape to France, in disguise, to evade the ven- 

eance of his enemies, On the accession of George I., 
he was impeached, by Walpole, at the bar of the House 
of Lords, und, not appearing to take his trial, he was 
attainted by Act of Parliament. Meanwhile he had 
entered the service of Charles Stnart, the Pretender, 
who appointed him his prime minister, but who, after 
his return from Scotland, dismissed him. In 1723 he 
was permitted to return to England, but he was not re- 
admitted to the House of Lords. This excited his ani- 
mosity, and he begun to write uguinst the ministry with 
considerable effect, and finally suceveded in overthrow- 
ing Sir Robert Walpole. In 1735 he once more withdrew 
to France, where he resided until the death of his father, 
which event enabled him to take possession of the fam- 
ily estates at Battersea. Here he passed the remainder 
of his days, employing his pen upon other snbjects be- 
sides such as had political tendencies. His works are 
now little read, notwithstanding the many charms which 
his style possesses. D. 1751, 

Bo'lington, in Virginia, a post-office of Loudoun co. 

Bo'lis, n. [Lat.] (Astron.) A flre-ball, or meteor. 

Bolivar, Simon, (named El Libertador, from his having 
rescued Cent. S. America from the Spanish yoke,) was B. 
at Caracas, 1783. He descended from a noble and wealthy 
family, received his university education nt Madrid, 
travelled extensively on the European continent, mar- 
ried, and returned to S. America, where, shortly after 
his arrival, his wife died, when he once more visited 
Europe, and did not return till the following year, when 
he dedicated himself to the freedom of his country, and, 
at Veneznela, entered upon his military career as a 
colonel in the service of the newly founded republic. 
In June, 1810, we find him in London, endeavoring to 


induce the British cabinet to assist the independent 
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y against the Royalists, and in the following year 
e was acting as governor of Puerto Cabello, the strong- 
est fortress of Venezuela. He was now fairly committed 
to the revolutionary cause, serving under General Mi- 
randa, whom he afterwards accused as a traitor, and who 
subsequently died in a dungeon in Spain. The war 
continued to rage, and after many reverses and changes, 
he gradually won his way to that goal for which he 
hed heroically and disinterestedly fought. At length, 
in 1821, the independent troops were successful in the 
battle of Carabobo, where the Royalists lost upwards of 
6,000 men, and which decided the cause against Spain. 
On the 20th of August of the same year a republican 
constitution was adopted, and decreed to continue, as 
then defined, till 1834. Bolivar was chosen president, 
and he turned his attention to the internal administra- 
tion of the country. In 1823 he assisted the Peruvians 
to obtain their independence, and was declared their 
liberator, and invested with supreme authority. On the 
10th of February, 1825, however, he convoked a con- 
gress, and resigned his dictatorship in the following 
words: “I felicitate Peru on being delivered from two 
things which, of all others on earth, are most dreadful 
—war, by the victory of Ayacucho, and despotism, by 
this my resignation.” He now visited the upper pro- 
vinces of Peru, which, calling a convention at Chuqui- 
saca, gave the name of Bolivia to their country, in 
honor of their liberator, and appointed him perpetual 
protector, and to draw up a coustitution, On the 25th 
of May. 1826, he presented his Boliviun code to the con- 
gress of Bolivia, which was afterwards adopted, with 
some dissatisfaction, however, although it was also sub- 
sequently adopted hy the congress of Lima, where, under 
its provisions, he himself was elected president for life. 
He now set out for Colombia, where disaffection and 
party strife were at their height. His conduct here 
was misconstrued, and he was supposed to be assuming 
the powers of a dictator. These suspicions seem to 
have deeply affected him, for he wrote to the senate, 
in February, 1527: “Suspicions of tyrannons usurpa- 
tion rest upon my name, nnd disturb the hearts of 
Colombians. I desire to be made only a private citi- 
zen.” In 1829 new disturbancer arose, and, in 1830, n 
convention was called for the purpose of framing a new 
constitution for Colombia. The proceedings were begun 
by Bolivar, who once more tendered his resignation. 
He was pressed to retain his position; but his resolu- 
tion was already formed, and he bade adieu to public 
life, broken in mind and body. He retired to Cartha- 
gena, whence, in 1831, he sent an address to the Colom- 
bians, vindicating his conduct, and complaining of their 
ingratitude. This was his last act which had relation 
to public affairs ; for by the end of another week he was 
no more. D. at San Pedro, near Carthagena, 1830. 

Bolivar, in Arkansas, a twp. of Jefferson co.; pop 1,732. 

—A post-village, and cap. of Poinsett co., 147 m. N.E. of 
Little Rock. 

Bolivar, in Maryland, a post-office of Frederick ca. 

Bolivar, in Mississippi, a W. county, separated from 
Arkansas on the W. by the Mississippi. Area, 860 sq. 
m. Surface, level. Soil, fertile, producing qnantities 
of cotton. Cup. Bolivia. 

Bolivar, in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of Polk co., 
110 m. S. W. of Jefferson City, * 

Bolivar, in New York, a post-village and township of 
Alleghany co.. 285 m. W. S. W. of Albany ; pop. 959. 

Bolivar, in Ohio, a post-village of Tuscarawas co., 111 
m. 3. of Columbus. 

Bolivar, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Westmore- 
land co., 24 m. E. N. E. of Greensburg. 

Bolivar, in Tennessee, a handsome and prosperous twp. 
and post-town, cap. of Hardeman co., near the Hatchee 
River, and 170 m. S. W. of Nashville. 

Bolivar, in Teras. See Point BOLIVAR. 

Bolivar. in West Virginia, a village of Jefferson co., in 
the vicinity of the Shenandoah River, 1 m. S. W. of 
Harper's Ferry. 

Bolivar City, (Ciudad Bolivar,) in Venezuela. See 
ANGOSTURA. 

Bolivar Heights, in West Virginia, lying on the 
S. bank of the Potomac, near Harper’s Ferry. 

Boliv’ia, or Upper Perv, a republic of S. Ameri 
between Lat. 9° 30/ and 25° 38“ S., and Lon. 58° and 7 
W.; bounded N. and E. by Peru aud Paraguay, 8. by 
the Argentine Republic and Chili, and W. by Peru and 
the Pacific Ocean. Extreme length, N. to 8., above 
1,100 m.; greatest breadth, 800 m. Area, 842,730 sq. m. 


Divisioxs: 
Provinces. Population. 
75.322 


La Puz. 

Cochabamba 349,592 
Potosi... 281,229 
Chuquisaca. . 

Oruro 
Santa Cruz 
Tarija 
Beni.. 
Atacan 


1,742,352 
Indians (Aborigines) ..... . . . . . . 245,000 


Total .. ... ... .. . . . . . 1,987,352, 


Desc. This country consists of three regions, differing 
from one another in surface, clevation, and climate: 1. 
A small and narrow strip of rainless wilderness alon; 
the sea-coast ; 2. A magnificent stretch of mountain and 
plateau country full of lofty peaks; and, 3. A wide plain 
spreading out for miles and miles to the frontiers of 
Brazil, Paraguay, and the Argentine Republic. Two 
lateral ridges of the Andes penetrate into B. and form 
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-transverse Cordilleras, one of which, the Bahama chain, 
in the W., attains a maximum ele vation of 22.350 fe et, 
while many of the passes across both chains possess an 
altitude of 15,000 and 16,000 tt. The watershed of the 
Pilcomayo, Madeira, Beni, and Mamore rivers, forms a| 
fertile region, almost covered with vast primeval forests, | 


The principal valley is that of Desasuadero, between | 


the two Cordilleras, having an area (including the 
Lake of Titicaca, in its N. part — the largest lake on 
the S. American continent) of 18.500 sq. un Besides 
this great sheet of water, other lukes are numerous and | 
of considerable size, as those of Ulahy and Grande, 
Clim. Ruin seldom falls on the coast; in the plains E. of 
the Andes the rainy season, which is identical with sum- 
mer, lasts from Oct. to April, during which time the rains 
are almost continuous, and the rivers inundate the coun- 
try toa great extent. In the plains it is excessively hot 
and unhealthy, but in the Desacuadero valley (13.000 ft. 
above the sea), the climate is temperate, nud snow falls 
in Nov. and April. Earthquakes are frequent. — Min. 
Gold is largely und; and every one has heard of the 
riches of the great silver-mines of Potosi: in 1870 two 
prolific deposits of silver-ore were discovered in the 
maritime provinceof Cobija. Besides these metals,copper, 
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lead, tin, sulphur, and nitre are also found. — Vegetation, 
The mighty forests of B. abound in the finest timber for | 
ship-building, carpentry, & . The cocoa is superior even | 
to that of Guayaquil; while the richest fruits, casca-) 
rilla, indigo, cotton, rice, coffer, cinchona, copaiba, sar- | 
saparilla, gums, dye-woods, tobacco, sugar-cane, &c., are | 
raised in extraordinary abundance. — Zoöl. Jaguars, ta-| 
pira, leopards, various descriptions of monk guana- | 
rots, singing-birds, turke several spe- 
z. and myriads of noxions reptiles and 
insects have their habitat here. Vast herds of horned 
cittle, horses, asses, and mules are indigenous. — /nhab. 
The inhabitants of B. are of mixed race, with—on the 
whole,—more of European than American blood in their 
veins: while the aborigines are divided into many Indian 
tribes, who lead a nomadic life — Munf. Cottons, wool- 
lens, vicuña hats, glass, fans, ostrich-plumes, &c. — Com. 
The com nerce of B. is, as yet, invonsinlerable, owing to 
the undeveloped state of the country. Within the Brazil- 
ian dominions, not very far irom the Bolivian frontier. a 
short break, of 3 m. Iv, separates a tributary of the 
Amazon from one of the Plata River; weve these streams 
connected by a cant’, there would be a continuous water- 
communication, for the most part navigable, through the 
heart of S. Am rica, from Buenos Ayres, in Lat. 35° 8., 
to the mouth of the Orinoco, in nearly 909 S. The Bo- 
livian govt. is endeavoring to promote internal traffic, by 
offering grants of land to persons settling, and consider- 
able premiums for the establishment of steam-navigation 
on the S. affluent of the Amazon. — Army, d. The stand- 
ing armed force is limited to 2,000 men, and there is a 
navy of 3small vessels with 21 guns. — Prin. towns. Chu- 
quisaca (the cap.), La Paz, Cochabamba, and Potosi. 
Tne only important seaport is Cobija, on the S. Pacific. 
Hist. and Gt. B., under the name of Upper Peru, 
furmed, previously to the battle of Ayacucho, in 1824, a 
part of the Spanish viccroyalty of Bucños Ayre The 
republicans, under Gen. Sucre, having then deleated the 
Roya +. the independence of the country was secured. 
Its pres“ut name was given to it in 1826, in honor of the 
liberator Bolivar, (J. v.,) who, on being so requested, drew 
up a constitution, which was adopted in the year follow- 
ing. This constitution, which was exceedingly compli- 
cated, vested the executive power in a president for lile, 
with the privilege of naming his successor; and the 
legislative functions in three bodies, a senate, tribunes, 
and censors. The code and constitution of Bolivar were 
soon after Abandoned; but the legislative powers are 
still, nominally at least, vested in the three bodies above 
named; and the executive power is in the hands of a 
president elected for life. — The true interests of B. 
would be to form part of Peru, and at one time, under 
the anspices of Gen. Santa Cruz, it was in close rela- 
tion with that country. Local jealousies and personal | 
ambition, to say nothing of the ve hostility of Chili, 
made, however, the continuance of that connection iin- 
possible, and Bolivia has now, for a whole g generation, | 
preserved a churlish and s e independen torn, alas! 
by factions of at least the average S- American turbulence, 
A spell of violence and tumult has brooded over the 
land sine» its first birth as an independent State, and it 
has lived for the most part on indifferent terms with its 
neighbors, — the principal ea of its difficulties having 
been the base money which it, unhappily, set about) 
coining a good many years ngo. In I564 and 5. 15 
had also a very pretty quarrel with Chili about the 
guano in the bay of Mejillones, a quarrel which nearly 
led to war, but was closed by a boundary treaty, con- 
cluded in 1866. M. Grandidier (Travels through South: 
America, Paris, 1831.) says that drinking and gambling 
are the chief pleasures of the population, that commerce | 
languishes, and wealth is stendily declining: nor does 
there seem any hope of better days, nutil an easier Con- 
munication with the more civilized parts of the world is 
opened, through the great rivers, Further impediments 
to progress are found in the dolce far nirate, so dear to 
the Indian population, and in the seanty inducements 
which are offered to foreign immigrants by a country 
where law is weak or corrupt, and which from its inwe- 
cessible position may rejoice in the privilege of doing 
wrong with impunity, to all except its immediate neigh- 
bors. — The periodical press of B. is said by Wappiius to 
be behind that of any other 8. American State. Educa- 
tion is sadly neglected, and in 186S there were only 8,000 
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children at school. Some few works of merit have ap- 
peared in the republic, among which we notice the ste 
tistical labors of Dalenca, and a History of Cortez, From 
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IRAT to 18746 there was continual civil war. Details re- 
lating to the war between Bolivia and Peru and Chili 
(1879-1881), and its disastrous consequences for B., are 
given under PERU. 

Bolivia, in Miss, a p.-v., cap. of Bolivar ca, 

Bolk/hov, a town of Russia in Europe, govt. of Orel, 
about 30 m. N. of the city of Orel, on the Noogra. Mans. 
Gloves, hats, hosiery, leather, &. 7%. 19,260, 

W. bwi, the husk that encloses the seed 
of flax; A. S. bolla, a bowl.) The round pod, capsule, or 
pericarp of a plint, 

(m.) An old dry measure in Scotland, varying in 
quantity according to locality and the article measured, | 
It is enough to say that a B. of oats is equal to bushels, 
or 6-Sths of an imperial quarter, Although legally super- 
seded by imperial measure, the B. is still in common use. 

=v. i. To torm into a pericarp, or seed-vessel. 

For the barley was in the ear, and the flax was boiled. ` 

Ed. ix. 31. 

Bol landists. n. pl. See Acts Sanctorum. 

Bollards, n. pl. (Naut.) Large posts set up on either 
side of a dock or basin, for the purpose of having at- 
tached to them the blocks through which are received 
the hawsers used in hauling vessels into and out of dock. 

Bol lard-tim’bers, . pl. (Naul.) Same as KNIGHT- | 
HEADS, Q. v. 

Bollène, a town of France, dep. Vaucluse, 24 m. N. of 
Avignon. Manf. Silks and dye-stuffs. Pep. 5.507. 


Boll’ ing, n. A pollard-tree; a tree deprived of its“ 


bra 

Bol’ ager, in Missouri, a S. E. county, area about 500 
sq. m., watered by the Whitewater or Little River, anid 
Castor Creek. Surface, hilly. Soil, fertile. Iron and 
immense beds of Kavline are found; also extensive de- 
sits of pipe- and fire clay. Cup. Marble Hill. Pop. 
n 1880, 11,132. 

Boln, r.i. To swell; to puff out; to inflate. 

Inflated; bellied out; swelled out; 
as, “ boln out like a sil.” — Ben Jonson. 

Bologna, (/.0-(6n'ya.) | Anc. Bononia.) A famons walled 
city of N. Italy, cap. of a prov. of the same name, be- 
tween the rivers Reno and Savena, at the foot of the 
hills commencing the Apennine chain, 24 m. S.E. of Mo- 
dena, 27 S.W. of Ferrara, and 899 fect above the level 
of the Adriatic. The city is 4 m. in circuit, und indif- 
ferently built in a palace style of architecture with 
arcades. In the middle of the city stand the two cele- 
brated leaning towers, inclining in different direction 
that of Asinelli, 320 teet hich, inclines about 3% feet ; 
Garisenda, 145 feet in height, 8 feet. It is sai it from 
the top of the former 103 cities may be seen. 
thedral, built . D. 452, possesses the A nnunciation, the 
last work of Ludovico Caracci. The university, one of 
the oldest and most celebrated in Italy, was founded by 
the Emperor Theodosius, A.D. 425, and has a library of 
200,000 vols. Manuf. Crape, silk, glass, musical instru- 
ments, mortadrlle sausages (celebrated all over the 
world), Kc. — No Italian city, ence excepted, has 
produced so many celebrated men in sci and the 
tine arts. B. always ussumed the title c earned,” 
and had the motto Bononia docet on its money and public 
buildings, as well as the word /ibertas. It has given birth 
to d popes (including Benedict XIV.), nearly 200 cardi- 
nals, and to more than 1,000 scientific and literary men, 
and artists, - among them the eminent naturalists Qal- 
vani and Aldini; the anatomists Mondino and Malpighi; 
the astronomer Marsigli ; the mathematicians Manfredi 
and Canterzani: the brothers Zanotti, Ghedini, and Guer- 
cino; and the painters Francia, Guido, Albano, Barbi- 
eri, Domenichino, the three Caracci, Aldini, and Zun- 
beccari. — B., as Bononia, received a Roman colony, 
A. U. It was besieged fruitlessly by Alaric, and 
escaped the clutch of Attila. Pepin afterwards gave it 
to the Holy See, to which it belonged during the Car- 
lovingian dynasty; next it was governed by its own 
magistrates ; next by feudal nobles; and finally became 
a republic, until the 13th century, when it again fell! 
under the Holy See, who finally annexed it in 1606, The 
eity and province (Legation) remained under the Pa- 
pal government until 1500, when it was absorbed into 
the new kingdom of Italy. B. in 1872, 115,957. 

| Bologna-phials, v. pl. Small phials or flasks of 
unannealed glass which fly into pieces when their sur- 
face is scratched by a hard body, as by dropping into 
them a fragment of flint; whereas, a bullet may be 
dropped into them without injury. 

Bologna-sausage, (Helau n. [From Bologna, 
in Italy.) (Cookery.) A large description of musa 
first made at Bologna, and consisting of various kinds! 
of meat seasoned with herbs, and enclosed in a thin skin 
or membrane, 

Bologna-stone, n. (Min) Sve BOLOGNIAN-STONK. 
Bolognese, Bologn'ian, (%%% me,) a. ( Geog.) 
Relating, or belonging to, Bologna, or its inhabitants. 

—n. A native, or inhabitant, of Bologna. 

Bolognese School, n. (Painting.) There were three 
periods of the B. N: the Early. the Roman, and the 
keleche. The first was founded by Marco Zoppo in the 
lòth centnry, and its great master was Francia. The 
second was founded in the 16th by Bagnacavallo, who | 
spread the Roman style in Bologna; the masters of this 
period were Primatiecio, Pellegrino Tibaldi, and Niccolo 
dell Abate. The third was founded by the Cary at the) 
close of the lith century: its object was to unite all the | 
excellences of the preceding schools: hence it is called | 
the Leleetir School. Among the principal painters which 
it numbered were Domenichino, Lantranco, Guido, Sehi- 
done, Guercino, Albani, and the three Caracci. Their 
merits were purely technical, and their style academic. 
— See Parytrna, and the particular names of the paint- 
ers above quoted. 
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Bolognian-stone, G ,) n. (Min.) A kind of 
sulphate of baryta found near Bologna. After having 
been heated with charcoal, and then exposed to the 
light of the sun, it becomes strongly phosphorescent, 
and retuaius so for some time, 

Bolor-Tagh, eta, a mountain-chain of Cen- 
tral Asia, ding trom Lut. 359 to 45° N., and from 
Lon, 70° to 759 E., aud separating China on the E, from 
Koeondoog and Kafiristun ou the W. he highest points, 
between and 40 N., are said to exceed 19,000 teetin 
height. . is crossed by 3 passes — one irom Ba- 
dakshan, leading into Little Thibet, and two W. starting 
respectively trom Kashgar and Yarkand. 

Bol sas, «river of Mexico, which, after flowing W., en- 
ters the Pacific Ocea 5m. S. W. of Mexico city. 

Bolsena, (anc. Vulsinium,) a walled town of Central 
Italy, prov, Viterbo, Ll m. W.S.W. of Orvieto, on a luke 
of the same name. It is only noticeable for the ruins of 
the Etruscan goddess Nortia, a granite surcop 
munented with bas-reliefs, and other remains of antiquity. 
This was anciently a place of great wealth and luxury, 
and Pliny says (Hist. Nat. lib. xxxiv.¢7) that when 
taken by the Romans, 266 B.C., it contained no fewer 
than 7.000 statues. Pop. 2,387. 

Bolster, (bole'stur,) n. 8. bolster ; O. Ger. bolstar ; 
from the root of boll.) A long pillow or cushion, used to 
support the head of persons lying on a bed;— usually 
placed beneath the pillows. 

“This arm shall be a bolster for thy head; 
In fetch clean straw to make a soldier's bed.“ — Gay. 

—A pad or quilt; something in the shape of a bolster 
used as a support, or to hinder pressure. 

* Up goes her hand, and off she slips 
The bolsters that supply her hips,” — Swift. 

(Saddlery.) The padded or cushioned part of a saddle, 

(aut.) A piece of timber adjoining the hawse-hole, 
intended to prevent the chafing of the hawser against 
the cheek of a ship's bow — A small pad of painted or 
tarred canvas placed under the ri ig to prevent fric- 
tion when the spars strain in stormy weather. — A cy- 
lindrical iron block, with a hole through the middle. used 
as nn anvil when holes are being punched in metal. 

( Mech.) A tool used in punching holes, and for making 
bolts. 

(Building.) That part in the construction of a bridge 
between the truss and the masonry. 

(Ordnance.) A block of wood attached to a cun-car- 
riage, upon which the breech of the gun rests, when 
being moved from one place to another. 

(Carpentry.) The cross-beam of a railway-car or truck. 

nel The rolls at the ends of capitals of the Ionic 
order. 

(Cutlery.) That part of the blade of a knife which 
connects with the handle, — The metallic end of a knife- 
handle. 

—r.a. To support with a bolster, pad, or cushion. — To 
hold up; to imaintain; to support. (Used in a moral 
sense.) 

“It was the way of many to bolster up their crazy doating oon- 
sciences with coutidences."” — South. 

v. i. To afford a bed to; to lie on the same bolster. 

Mortal eyes do see them bolster, 
More than their on. — Shaks, 

Bol'stered, a. Swelled out. — Supported; maintained. 

Bolstering, n. A supporting, or holding up. 

Bol'ster’s fiis, in Maine, a post-oftice of Cumber- 
land co. 

Bolt, n. n. bolt; A. S. bolt; from the foot bal, as 
found in Gr. baló, to throw.) That which shoots or darts 
forward: an xrrow; a dart; a pointed shaft; that which 
darts like a bolt, 

* Yet mark d where the bolt of Cupid fell; 

It fell upon a little western flower, 
Before milk-white, now purpie with love's wound.“ — Shake, 

—A thunderbolt; a stroke of lightning. 

“Sing'd with the flames, and with the bolts transfix'd.”" — Dryden. 

—An iron or shackle to fasten the legs of a prisoner. 
Away with him to prison; lay bolts enough upon him. — Shaka, 

—That which shuts or fastens a door, as a bar; anything 
which fastens or secures. 

is not in thee to oppose the bolt 
Against my coming in.” — Shuks 

(Joinery.) Aniron fastening for a door moved by the 
hand, and catching in a staple, or notch, to receive it. 
The B. of a lock is the iron part by which it is fastened 
into the jamb, in the act of turning it by the key, — In 
Carpentry, B. are those square, or cylindrical, iron pins, 
which pass through two or more pieces of timber, with 
a brow! knob at one end, and a nut screwed to the other, 
for securing them together. 

—pl. (Nant) Short cylindrical pieces of iron or copper, 
varying in diameter trom half an ineh to three inches, 
and of various lengths, used for securing the timbers of 
a ship to the ribs, and for fastening the knees, beams, 
and various parts of the vessel together, These bolts 
differ in form according to the purpose for which they 
are designed. and are distinguished by shipwrights ac- 
cording to the form of the head. 

Bolt of canvas. A piece of sail-cloth, measuring 28 
ells in length. 

Bolt, r.a. To fasten or secure with a bolt, pin, or other 
contrivance; as, to bolt a door. 

‘The bolted gates flew open at the bla 

The storm rush'd in, and Arcite stood aghast. Dryden. 

—To fasten; to shackle ; to confine, 

“To do that thing that ends all other deeds, 

Which shackles accident, and bolts up change. — Shakes, 

—To blurt out precipitately; to utter at random, 


“I hate when vice can bolt ber arguments, 
And virtue has no tongue to check her pride.“ Méil#on. 
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—To swallow anything precipitately, and without proper 
Mastication; as, to bolt one’s food. 

Bolt, v.a. 0. Fr. beluier, bluter, trom Lat. apludare, from 
apluda, chaff, husks, winnowings of corn.) To husk or 
wiunow; to sift or separate bran from flour. 

+ ] cannot bolt this matter to the bran. '—Dryden. 
—To examine, as if by sifting; (gencrally preceding out.) 
Ii would be well bolted ont, whether great refractions may not 
be made upon reticctious, as upon direct beams. — Bacon. 

(Law.) To discuss the points of n case in private. 

(Spert.) To start forth; to cause to leave their holes; 
as rabbits, hares, &c. 

To bolt to the bran. To give anything a complete and 
perfect examination; as, “The report of the committee 
was examined and sifted and bolted to the bran.” Burke. 

Bolt, r.n. To shoot or start forth suddenly, like a bolt; 
to move abruptly; to spring out precipitately. 

The birds to foreign seats repair d:; 
And beasts, that bolted out, and saw the forest bar d. Dryden. 

—To fall suddenly, like a bolt. 

* His cloudless thunder bolted on their heads. —Milton. 


—To mike n sudden exit or departure without previous 
announcement, to desert or evade, as, he has bolted with 
the cash, 

Bolt, adr. With abrupt or sudden collision; as, to come 
bolt up against a person. 

Bolt’-auger, n. [bolt and auger.) An auger of large 
size, used by ship-builders for boring holes tor bolts. 

Bolt’-catter, „. A machine to cut bolts with. 

Bolted, n. (Arc) See Bort. 

Bolter, „. One who bolts, or goes away abruptly; a 
horse which suddenly starts off.— Au instrument or ma- 
chine for bolting or separating bran from tlour. 

“When supereiliousig he sifts 
Through coarsest bolter others gifts.” — Hudibras. 

—A kind of net or fishing apparatus. 

‘These hakes are taken . with the bolter.” — Carew. 


Bolt’-head, n. (Chem.) A globular flask with a tubular 
neck, used in the laboratory for boiling and subliming. 
Bolting, n. Act of fastening with a bolt or bolts; 
Dlurting out; starting forth suddenly; sifting or separat- 
ing bran from flour. 
(Law.) Discussion of legal cases in private. 
Bolt ing-cloth. n. A cloth of which bolters are made. 
Bolt'ing-house, n. The placo where flour, meal, &. 
are bolted or sifted. 
“The jade returned as white. and as powdered, as if she had 
been at work iu a bolting-house.”” — Dennis. 


Bolting-hutch, n. The vat or tub which receives 
flour, &., after being bolted. 

Bolting-mill, n. Av apparatus for sifting flour, &c. 

Bolting-tub, u. Same as BOLTING-HUTCH. Q. v. 

Bol’ton, or Botron-Le-Moors, a large manufacturing 
town of England, in Lancashire, 175 m. N.W. of London, 
31 E. N. E. of Liverpool, and 12 N.W. of Manchester. This 
is an opulent and important place, well-built, paved. and 
lighted, and possessing many fine public buildings. — 
Manf. Cotton goods, paper, machinery, steam-engines, 
&c. This town lies in the midst of a great coal-field, and 
carries on an immense traffic. B. was the scene ot des- 
perate struggles during the civil war, and was taken by 
the Royalists under James Stanley, Earl of Derby, who 
was afterwards betrayed, and by order of Cromwell be- 
headed, in the market-place of this town, 1651. 1%. 
108,959. 

Bol’ton, in Connecticut, a post-township of Tolland co., 
15 m. E. of Hartford. 

Bolton, in indis., a post-village of Williamson co. 

ssachusetts, a post-township of Worcester 

co. y N. of Boston. 

Bolton, in Missouri, a post-office of Harrison co. 

Bolton, in New York,a post-township of Warren co., on 
Lake George. 68 m. N of Albany. 

Bolton, in Upper Canada, a village of York co., 28 m. 
N. NJ. W. of Toronto: pop. abont 600, 

Bolton, in Vermont, a post-township of Chittenden co., 
20 m. N.W. of Montpelier, 

Bolto’nia, n. (%) A genus of plants, order Astera- 
cee. They are glabrous, branching, unimportant herbs. 

Bol'tonite, n. ( Min.) A kind of chrysolite, which dif- 
fers from the other varieties of that mineral in being a 
silicate of magnesia, instead of a silicate of magnesia 
and iron. It is found at Bolton, Massachusetts, in gran- 
ules and irregular masses disseminated through lime- 
stone, seldom with any traces of c alline form, and 
of a color varying from ash-gray to yellowish-white ; 
the darker colors change to yellow on exposure to the 
weather. 

Bol'ton's Depot, in Mississippi, a post- village of 
Hinds co., 27 m. E. of Vicksburg 

Bol'tonville, in Georgia, a post-office of Cobb co. 

Boltonville, in Vermont. a post-ollice of Orange co 

Boltonville, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Washing- 
ton co., 6 in. N.E. of West Bend; pop, about 200. 

Bolt’-rope, n. ( Naut.) The rope bordering the sails of 
a ship, to strengthen the canvas and prevent its tearing. 
Up the sides of a sail it is called a leech-rope; along the 
top. a Heu,“ : and at the foot, a Here. 

Bolt’-screwing Machine, „. (Wech.) A machine 
for screwing bolts, by fixing the bolt-head to a revolving 
chuck i causing the end which it is required to screw 
to enter a set of dies, which advance as the bolt re- 
volves 

Bolt's Fork, in Kentucky, n P. O. of Lawrence co. 

Bolt sprit. n. u Au old spelling of BOWSPRIT, q.v 

Bolt-up’right, a. Perfectly erect, as a bolt or arrow 
placed on its end. 


“As I stood bolt-upright upon one end, one of the ladies burst out.“ 
Addison. 
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Bolus. n.: Eng. pl. Bo’Luses ; Lat. pl. Bott. pat] ( Med.) 
A pharmacentical preparation, having a pillular shape, 
but larger; it can, however, be swallowed like a pill. 

Bo'man’s Bluft, in N. Carolina, a post-office of Hen- 


derson co. 

Bom ursund. (Geog.) See ALAND. 

Bomb, %% n. (Lat. bombus; Gr. bombos; formed 
from the sound.] (Mil) A shell filled with explosive 
matter. See SHELL. 

—A loud humming sound like that made by a bell. (o.) 

“Which, . would make a little flat noise in the room, but a 
bomb in the chamber beneath." — Bacon, 

|—The sound emitted by « bell upon being struck. 

Bomba, n. It. a bomb.) (J st.) A title popularly 
conferred upon King Ferdinand IL. of Naples, (of infa- 
mous memory,) and by which he will be recorded in 
history. This appellation he received from the violation 
of his solemn oath to the citizens of Palermo, which | 
city he pertidiously bombarded, in 1849; thus outraging 
his own plighted word, the laws of humanity, and the 
constitutional policy he had sworn to observe.— Bee 
Ferptnanp II. 

Bombard, (bum-bard') n. Fr. bombarde. See Bome.) 
A bombardment, an attack with bombs. (R.) 

( Mus.) Seo BOMBARDON. 

—v. a. Tonttack with shells or shot thrown from mortars, 

bombs, or pieces of ordnance; us, to bombard a fort. 
"Whilst Vero marches on secure 
T bombard the monks und scare the ladies.“ Prior. 


Bombardier, Gum birder n. Fr.] (A.) One 
who attends to the loading of shells, bombs, Kc. — In! 
England, the term applied to the lowest rank of non- | 
commissioned officers in the Royal Artillery. 

Bombardier-bee'tle, n. (Z0i/.) A name applied | 
to many coleopterous insects of the tribe Carabuie.| 
They are divided into two genera, — the Brachinus, and 
the Aplinus; the latter has no membranous wings 
under the wing-sheath. Those found near the tropics 
are large and brilliantly colored, but those found in this 
country are generally small, They are called bombar- 
dier-beetles on account of a remarkable property they 
possess of violently expelling from the anns a pungent 
acrid fluid, which, if the species be large, has the power 
of producing discoloration of the skin, similar to that 
produced by nitric acid. It niso changes blue vegetable 
colors to red, and then to yellow. 

Bom'bard- man, n. One who supplies and carries 
liquors on board a bomb-vessel. (R.) 

Bombardment. n. (Wil) Auattack with bombs. 
Specifically, the act of throwing shells and shot into a 
town, fort, or ship. Sometimes carcasses, stink-pots, 
rockets, hot-shot, and other incendiary missiles are used 
for this purpose. The B. of a town takes more effect 
upon the civilians than the garrison, as the latter, in any 
well-constructed fortified place, are lodged in bomb-proot 
buildings. Before bombarding a town, it is customary 
to give notice thereof, to allow women, children, and 
non-combatants to leave it. — See Sika. 

Bombardon, Bombar'do, „. ( Mus.) A musical 
wind-instrument resembling the bassoon, and generally 
Used as a bass to accompany the hautboy. It is some- 
times called bombard, 

Bombasine’, n. See Bompazine. 

Bombast, (bum’bast,) n. (It. bambagia, cotton, from 
L. Lat. bombax, the cutton-tree,) Originally, a stuff ot 
soft, loose texture, used to stuff garments; specifically, 
andin a figurative sense, high-sounding words; an in- 
flated style of speech; fustian. 

Axe ali the flights of heroic poetry to be concluded bombast, 
+++ because they are not affected with their excelleuces ?“ Dryden. 

—a. High-sounding; big without meaning. 

“He . evades them with a bombast circumstance, 
Horribly stud with epithets of war.’ — Shaks 
Bombas'tie, a. Distinguished by bombast; high- 
sounding: swelled; inflated; turgid; as, * A bombastic 

phraseology.” — Burke. 

Bom bas“tically, odv. With an inflated turgid style. 

Bom bastry, n. Fustian; bombastic language 

Bom’bate, n. (Ciem.) A salt resultiug from the com- 
bination of bombic acid with a base. 

| Bom’bax, n. ( Bot.) A genus of plants, order Sterculi- 

acee. The species are native of S. America and India. 

They are usnally large trees, with broad deep-green 

leaves, and flowers of considerable size. Technically, 

they differ from Mulvacer, in having two cells to their 
authers, which are often doubled down upon themselves; 
in their calyx opening in un irregular rather than a val- 
vate manner, and in their stamens being usually col- 
lected into five parcels. Their anthers are often de- 
scribed as having only ene cell; but this is an inaccu- 
rate mode of speaking of them, inasmuch as they are 
formed upon the common two-cell type, and merely 
hive the cells united at the point of the connective. 

This group contains some of the most majestic and 

benutitul trees that are known, but nothing of much 

medical or economical importance is furnished by them. 

Their wood is light and spongy; the long cottony sub- 

stance found within their fruit, and which has gained 

tor some of them the name of colton-trees, is too short in 
the staple to be manufactured into cloth; and the 
slightly acid or mncil wms qualities that occur in the 
group are together inferior to those of many Malracee. 

Several American species spread enormously near the 

ground, forming huge buttresses with the angles of 

their trunks The American tree, B. eriba, and the In- 


| 


digious height. 

Bombay’, formerly a Presidency, now a province, and 
one of the nine great divisions of British India, between 
Lat. 14° 18“ and 28° 50’ N., and Lon. 67° and 76° 235’ E. 


dian tree, B. pentandrum, are remarkable for their pro- 
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having W. the Indian Ocean and Beloochista 
dava and the Punjab; E., the Nizam's domi 
S., Mysore and the pres. of Madras, Area, 142,043 sq. m. 
This presidency is divided into the four great territorial 
divisions of Voonah, Surat (or the N.), Scinde, and the 
S. division, (Belgaum, &c ) Desc. The N.W. parts are 
more level than the S.E. and E.; Ahmedabad, Kaira, and 
Baroach are well watered, and are, in some parts, among 
the best cultivated and peopled lands in Hindostan: Su- 
rat is more undulating, with its E. part hillyand jungly; 
Candeish is diversified with hills, fertile patches, and jun- 
gle; Ahmednugyur abounds in rocks, hills. and streams; 
Poonah is mountainons and irregular, but with many 
fertile valleys; Darwar is an elevated table-land, and the 
Khokan a large narrow tract stretching for 225 m. along 
the sea-coast. The principal mountain ranges are a spur 
of the W. Ghants in the S.; the Sydaree and Sautpobra, 
in Candeish, and the Nerbudda in the N.,a branch of 
the Vindhyan chain. Chief Rivers. The Nerbudda, 
Mhye, &c., falling into the Gulf of Cambay. in 
in the centnmul parts, the head waters of the Go- 
davery und Beemah; and in the S. the Kistna and Toom- 
bnddra. Min, Basalt, amygdaloid, yellow porphyry, and 
green clay-stone. A black soil, well suited to the cul- 
ture of cotton, is widely diffused throughout the centre 
of this presidency, Clim. The mean temp. at Bombay, 
about the centre of the pres., is between 81° and 839 
Fahr. The climate of the N. district is reckoned among 
the worst in India; the thermometer in the hot season 
rises, sometimes, to 116° Fahr., and Europeans are af- 
fected with fever, ague, and other tropical complaints. 
Zoöl. Wild elephants, tigers, leopards, panthers, hyæ- 
nas, buffaloes, boars, c. and many varieties of 
birds. leg. Prod. Teak of very good quality is plentiful, 
and the dist. of Surat abounds with poon, wild dates, 
and babool Cocoa palms are equally abundant. In the 
N. parts, a great variety of frnits flourish, and the 
mango is found in great perfection. Agric. Rice and 
cotton are the staple articles of culture, and the latter 
forms an important and yearly increasing object of ex- 
port. Sugar, indigo, and the mulberry-tree, are also 
extensively cultivated; and wool is largely shipped to 
foreign countries. The cattle of Gujerat are of a re- 
markably large size, and command a good market 
throughout India. Sheep have been of late years im- 
ported into the pres., where they are reported to be doing 
well. In ha., Besides Hindoos, Mohanimedans, Parsees, 
dows, and Europeans, many distinct tribes (for the 
greater part aboriginal) i ‘it this country. Among 
these are fonnd Bheels, Coolies, Ramooses, Catties, 
Dhooblas, &., Nearly all the Parsees in Hindostan have 
settled within the limits of B. presidency. Rev. The 
reyenne is principally derived from three sources, viz.: 
the land-tax, opium, and enstoms. Com. (See BOMBAY 
Cıty.) In 1617, B. was oreated a regency, and made 
supreme over all the East India Company's estab- 
lishments in India; but, in 1707, Calentta was declared 
independent of it. In 1813, Baroach and Ahmednuggur 
districts were acquired by the English, and the latter, 
with Poonah and Ahmedabad, were formally ceded to 
them in 1817. Khokan, Darwar, Candeish, and the resi- 
due of the Peishwa's dominions, fell to the British in 
JRI8S. The seat of govt. was transferred from the city 
of Surat to that of Bombay, 1686. Pop. 1881, 23,325,053. 
Bomnay,(Pg. Bum Bahia, “ good harbor,” )a maritime city, 
prov, Aurungabad, and cap. of the above pres., is, after 
Calcutta and Canton, the greatest commercial emporium 
of the East. It is built at the 8. extremity of o small 
island of the same name, contiguous to the Khokan 
coast, 650 m. N. W. of Madras, 150 S. of Surat, and 1,050 
S. W. of Calcutta; Lat. 18° 56’ N., Lon. 72° 53“ E. The 
city consists of two portions, the old town, or fort, and 
the new town, or Dungaree. It bears no external resem- 
blance to Calcutta or Madras, and its best streets 
searcely equal their suburbs. There is no Asiatic mag- 
nificence to be seen; everything has an air of nge and 
economy, though the shops and warehouses are built on 
an extensive scale, Tue government-house, arsenal, 
courts of law, cathedral, Elphinstone institute, college, 
and the town-hall are the leading public buildings. The 
most remarkable structure in the new townis a pagoda, 
the largest in B, dedicated to the worship of Momba 
Devi. Ground in this city is very valuable, especially 
within the fortress. The Parsees (J. v.) form the most 
numerous, wealthy, and powerful section of the popula- 
tion. The harbor of B. is one of the largest, safest, and 
most commodious in India; and the rise of the tides 
here makes it the only port in Hindostan permitting 
wet-docks to be constructed. The commerce of B. is 
principally with Europe and China. The imports from 
the latter country consist principally of raw silk, silk 
piece-goods, sugar, treasure, &c.; on the other hand, the 
exports from B. to China are. raw cotton, opium, pearls, 
sandal-wood, &c. The leading exports to Europe co'n- 
prise immense quantities of cotton, raw silk, pepper and 
spices, coffee, and wool, and the total imports per 
most recent returns were, $104,343,460, exports, 8113. 
308,760,—B. is, next to Madras, the oldest of the 
British possessions in the East having been ceded by 
the Portuguese, in 1661, ns part of the dowry of Cathe- 
rine, Queen of Charles II. In 1¢68 the city and island 
were transterred by the crown to the East Indis Com- 
pany, At present, B. rules the whole N W, coast of In- 
din, and its intlnence is telt along the shores of Persia 
and Arabia. J’op. 1853, nearly £00,000 
‘Bombay’. in New Yori. a post-township of Fravklin 
county, on Little Salmon River, 20 miles N.W. of 
Malone, 
|[Bombazette’.n. A thin woollen stuff Booth. 
Bombazine. Bom basine, %- cen, n. Fr. 
bombusin ; Gr. bombyz, a silk-worn:,) (Minuf.) A fabric 
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of which the warp is silk, and the weft (or shoot) 

worsted. It is chiefly mude iu black, and is an article 

of mourning for female dress. 

Bomb’-chest, n. (Mil.) A chest filled with detonating 

materials, and buried unoder-ground, in order to be ex- 

ploded with a lighted fuse when necessary. 

Bom’bernickel, or PUM'PERNICKEL, m. A kind of 

German rye bread made of unsifted meal. — Scudamore. 

Bom bie Acid, n. nem. An acid formed by silk- 
worms, analogous to, and most likely identical with, that 
obtained from ants, and called Formic ACID, (7. v.) 

Bom'bil v.i. From Lat. bombiiare.| To make a 
humming noise. (u.) 

Bombila'tion, n 

Bombil'ious, a. 
ming noise. 

Bom’bite, n. (Min.) A mineral with all the character- 
istics of Touchstone, of which it is, probably, a varie 
It is found in the environs of Bombay (lndiu), whence 
the name. 

Bomb’-ketch, Bomb-vessel, n. (Naut) A 
strongly built vessel of war, carrying heavy metal for 
bombardment. See Gunpoat; KETCH; MOKRTAR-BOAT. 

Bomb-proof, a. (Mi.) Capable of resisting the force 
of bombs or shells; as, n bomb-proof casemate in a 
battery. 

Bomb-shell 

Bom’bus, n. K 
Sve Ariux. 

(Med.) A kind of ringing or buzzing in the ears: — 
characterized by the perception of blows ur beating re- 
peated at certain intervals. 

Bombyc‘ida, n. pl. (Zl.) A family of insects, order 
Lepd-ptera, mainly comprising thick-bodied 
which have the head small and sunken, antennæ gener- 
ally feathered or pectinated, month-parts short, thorax 
woolly, and the fore-legs very hairy. The caterpillars 
have 16 legs, and, with few exceptions, spin cocoons, 
Some genera are small; others are the largest of all the 
Lepidoptera, The members of this fumily supply the 
world with silk. — Zrnney. 

Bombyeil lida, n. pl. (Zoi!) The Wax-wing family 
of birds, order Incessores, comprising birds with the 
bill shut, broad, mach depressed, and the gape opening 
to the eyes; both mandibles notched, the upper with a 
tooth behind the notch, the outer lateral toe the longest, 
and the head generally crested. The Cedar-bird (Ampelis 
cedrorum) of N. America is an example. See AMPELIDAK, 

Bombycinous, (bwm-his'e-nus,) a. [Lat. bombyci- 
nus. Of the color of the silk-worm. 

Bom b n. (Au. See SILK-WORM. 

Bom - 
Ja 


Sound; noise: report. (0.) 
Having, or creating, a hollow, hum- 


n. (Mil.) See SHELL. 
Gr. bombos, the humming of bees.] (Zodòl.) 


», and 65 m. W. 


are of no importance. 
Bomilear, hui ar,) u Carthagenian general, lived 
about 310 B. e. Not satisfied with enjoying the highest 


dignity the republic could bestow, he aspired to sover- 


eign power: and, taking advantage of the public alarm 
occasioned by the invasion of Agathocles, he entered 
Carthage at the head of 1,000 mercenaries, about 308 R. C. 


After being proclaimed king, his hireling troops turned | 


against him, made him prisoner, and put him to death 
by crucifixion. 

Bomil' ear, à Numidian adventurer, p. about 107 n. c. 
He was a favorite of Jugurtha, and the instrument of 
many of his cruclties. Having by his order murdered 
Massina, grandson of Massinissa, he fled to Africa. Here 
he had an interview with Metellus, who promised him 
impunity for his crime if he would cither kill or betray 
Jugurtha. To this condition B. consented ; but the plot 
having been discovered by Jugurtha, he caused B. and 
his accomplices to be put to death, 

Bom-Jardim, (bong-jar-deen’,) a town of Brazil, prov. 
and 210 m. S. of Ceara; pop. abt. 6,000, chiefly Indians. 
Bom-Jesus, (/onj-zha’sovos,) the name of several un- 

important places in Brazil. 

Bom-Successo, (bong-sons-rã's0,) or TIBITURUNA, a vil- 
lage of Brazil, prov. Minas-Geraes, 250 m. N.E. of Villa 
Rica. 

Bon. (hong,) a. [Fr., from Lat. bonus, good.) Good; le- 
gitimate; genuine. 

Bon, n. (t.) A name applied, 
coffee-tree, 

Bo’na, (anc. Hippo- Regius.) [called by the French Bône, 
and by the natives Annubah, i e.“ place of jujubes.“ 
A fortified maritime city of N. Africa. in the French 
province of Algiers, dep, of Constantine, near the Gulf 
of Bona, 85 miles N. of Constantine city; Latitude 36° 
63’ 58” N., Lon. 7° 46/ 5” E. 
proved siuce its occupation by the French; the streets 
are narrow and crooked, but there are several good 
public buildings. Manf. Burnous, tapestry, and saddles. 
rp Corn, wool, ox-hides, and wax. B. is the principal 


in Egypt, to the 


seat of the coral fishery on this coast. It was taken by the 
French in 1832. P1876, 23,186, of whom 6,487 are Arabs. 


Bonac’ca, or Guanasa, an island of Honduras Bay, 
Caribbean Sea, 30 m. N. of Cape Castilla; Lou. 16° 23/ 
N., Lat. abt. 87° 38’ W. 

Bon Accord. in wwa, a post-office of Johnston co. 

Bo'na De’a, | Lat, good goddess | ( Myth.) A mime given 
to Ops, Vesta, Cybele, Rhea, by the Greeks; and, hy the 
Latins, to Fauna or Fatun. This goddess was so chaste, 
that no man but her husband saw her after her mar- 
riage. Her festivals were celebrated only in the night, 
by the Roman matrona in their houses: and all the 
statues of the men were carefully covered with a veil 
where the ceremonies were observed, 

Bo’nk Fides. Lat.] (Law.) Good faith; honesty, as 
distinguished from malae fides (bad faith). The law re- 
quires all persons in their transactions to act with good 


Bonaparte, (ori 


moths | 


im, (bong-feeng,) a town of Brazil, prov. of Rio 
of the city of the same name. 
There are several places of this name in Brazil, which 


B. bas been much im- 
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faith; and a contract, when the parties have not acted 
bon? fide, is void at the pleasure of the innocent party. 


Bon Air, in Zennessre, u village of White co. 
Bon’‘ald, Lovis GABIUEL Å MBRYISE, VICOMTE DE, A French 


political philosopher, u. 1754. During the revolution he 
joined the royalist army under the Bourbon princes. 
He returned to France under Napoleon; became co- 
editor of the Mercure with Chateaubriand nnd Fiév 
and, in 1508, was appointed Miuister of Public Lustruc- 
tion. After the restoration — as the deputy tor bis de- 
partment — he voted with the Ultramoutane or Theo- 
cratic party in the Chambre Introusable, and in his po- 
litical career, as in his philosophical works, was the ur- 
dent advocate of absolutism, oi the infallibility of the 
Pope, aud of the Jesuits. In 1530, he refused to take 
the oath of allegiance to the new dynasty. D. 1540. His 
most important writings are: Théorie du pouroir Poli- 
tiqur et ie 3 vols, 1796; Leéyislutiom Primitive, 3 
vols., 1802; Recherches Philoxphiqurs sur les premiers 
Objets des connuissances Morales, 2 vols., 1818. — IIis 2d 
son, Louis JACQUES MAURICE DE B., B. 1787. archbishop 
of Lyon, 1839, and cardinal in 1842, faithfully adhered 
to his father’s political and religious principles, living. 
notwithstanding, on a footing of good intelligence and 
accord with the government of Napoleon III. D. 1870. 
inally BUONAPAR the patronymic 
of the most remarkable dynastic family, or elena 
house, of modern times. Its founder, CARLO Buon pan 
g lawyer of honorable descent, and the friend of Gen. 
Paoli, was B. at Ajaccio, Corsica, in 1756, und by Letizia 
(Letitia) Rounolino, his wife, was the father of the illus- 
trious subjects of the following notices. He p. 1785. 
B., Josertt, sometime King OF NAPLES AND SicILy, 
afterwards of Spain, and, later, Known as the COUNT DE 
SURVILUIERS, B. at Ajaccio, Jan. 7, 1768, was the eldest son 
of the above. He was educated at the college of Autun. 
France, and at Pisa University. He early entered upon 
the study of the law, andein 1792. was made a member 
of the new administration of Corsica, under Gen, Paoli. 
Next year he emigrated to Marseilles, where he mar- 
ried one of the daughters of M. Clary, a rich banker, 
whose younger daughter married Bernadotte, afterwards 
King of Sweden. In 1796, Joseph was appointed com- 


missury to the army of Italy, then commanded by his} 


brother Napoleon, Next year, he was elected deputy 
from his native dep. in Corsica to the Council of the 
Five Hundred, and sent by the Executive Directory as 
ambassador to the Pope. He made but a short stay at 
Rome, returned to Paris to resume his legislative duties, 
and, in concert with his brother Lucien (7. v., prepared 
the way for the subsequent elevation of his brother Na- 
poleon, then commanding in Egypt. On the latter be- 
coming First Consul, he appointed Joseph councillor of 
state, und employed him in Sept., 1800, to negotiate a 
treaty of peace and commerce with the United States. 
Having exhibited some diplomatic skill in this transac- 
tion, he was sent the following year to Luneville, where 
he concluded a treaty of peace with the Emperor of Ger- 
y,in 1501; and next year he was employed at Amiens 
to negotiate the treaty with England. Joseph was now 
made a senator: and on his brother attaining the impe- 
rial crown, he was recognized as an imperial prince, and 
created Grand Elector of the Empire. When the em- 
peror sent an army to invade Napies, at the beginning 
of 1806, he appointed Joseph to lead the expedition as 
his lieutenant, Marshal Massena acting as military com- 
mander. Immediately afterwards, the emperor an- 
nounced to Joseph, after his usual imperious fashion, 
but in a private letter dated 19th Jan., 1806, his in- 
tention to make him King of Naples. —* My will is that 
the Bourbons shall have ceased to reign in Naples. 1 
intend to seat on that throne a prince of my own hor 
In the first place you, if it suits you; if not, anothe 
But the intimation of his intention to make Joseph a 
king was followed in a few days by a plain announce- 
ment that he was to be only a subordinate king. “I 
intend my blood to reign in Ni ples as long as it does in 
France; the kingdom of Naples is necessary to ine.” 
Joseph, after a little hesitation, accepted the post, and in 
the following year he was appolnted: by decree, King of 
Naples and ily. Joseph reigned in Naples, though 
not in Sicily, little more than two years. Acting as his 
brother's subordinate, he effected fundamental changes 
in the institutions of the country, the obj g to 
assimilate its institutions to those of Franc He caused 
many and great reforms, and had the disposition to act 
in the most beneficial manner to the country, but was 


-constantly checked and overruled by the suzerain power, 


In 1808, the emperor transferred Joseph from the Neu- 
politan throne to that of Spain. In the latter country, 
he met with much greater difficulties than at Napl 
He tried mildness and conciliation, but even these file 
to move the stern, unbending character of the people. 
During the five years of his Spanish reign, three times 
he was obliged by the success of the allicd armies to 
leave his capital; the last time (1813) to return no more. 
More than once he offered to resign the crown, but he 
was induced by leon to remain, After the battle! 
of Vittoria (June, . Where he narrowly escaped being 
taken prisoner by the English, he returned to France.! 
In Jan., 1814, when the emperor set off for the army, 
he appointed Joseph head of the council of regency, and 
lieut -general of the empire. After the events of 1814, ) 
he retired to bis estate of Prangiu, near Lake Leman, 
where he remained until the emperor's return from Elba} 
in 1815, when he rejomed him. After Waterloo, and the 
emperor's second abdication, Joseph retired to the U. 
States, where he purchased an estate on the banks of 
the Delaware, near Philadelphia, Under the title of 
“Count de Survilliers,” he there lived in a style of afu- 


ence, affurding employment to many of the laboring 
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population, and hospitality tothe French emigrants who 
resorted to America. His wife remained in Europe with 
her two dightees, and resided at Brussel- and after- 
wards at Florence. When the French Revolution of 
1830 became known in the U. States, Joseph wrote a 
long address to the House of Deputies. in which he put 
forth the claims of his nephew, the present emperor. 
The letter, however, was not read to the Chamber. He 
came himself to Buglind svon after, and at last repaired 
to Italy, where he b. at Florence, July, 1844. Joseph 
Was a man of considerable intelligence and l inten 
tions, but he was too feeble of purpose to resist the im- 
perious will of his brother, and was, of course, wholly 
unfitted to act independently in the elevated positions 
to which he was raised, 

B., NavuLeon. See NAPOLEON I., (EMPEROR OF 1H8 
FRENCH ) 

B., LUCIEN, Prince DE Caxtno and MusicNnano, the 
third son of Charles and Letizia Bonaparte, was B. at 
Ajaccio, in 1775. He emigrated to Marseille with the 
rest of the family, in 179 He entered warmly into the 
revolutionary notions of the period, made speeches, 
and wrote pamphlets on Jiberty und equality. Soon 
after he obtained employment in the commissariat at 
St. Maximin, a small town of Provence, where he mar- 
ried the danghter of an innkeeper. Being one of the re 
publican municipality of that place, he exerted himself 
Jaudably, and at his own imminent peril. to save sev- 
eral unfortunate individuals accused of royalism, whom 
an agent of Barras and Freron, the terrorist commis- 
sioners in the south of France, wanted to remove to the 
prisons of Orange, where the guillotine was in constant 
activity. By showing a bold tront to the agent, whom 
Lucien ch d with informality in his commission, he 

stained the intended victims under arrest at St. Maxi- 
min, until the fall of Robespierre put a stop to the reigu 
of terror. In the ction, however, which took place 
in the south of France, Lucien was arrested as a Juco- 
bin, on account of his speeches; and a royalist. whom 
he had saved, proved most hostile against him. He was, 
however, liberated after atime. In 1796, Lucien was ap- 
pointed commissary at war, probably through the influ. 
ence of his brother, General B. In the following year 
he was elected Deputy to the Council of the Five Hun- 
dred, and he went to reside at Paris, where he took a 
house, of which his sister, Eliza Bacchiochi, did the hon- 

His drawing-room was resorted to by several men 
of note and literary acquirements. Lucien took the op- 
position side in the council, and allied himself to Sieyes 
and his party, who wished to try their hands at a 
constituti While Napoleon was in Egypt, Lucien 
wrote to him, complaining of the ine: pacity and mis- 
government of the Executive Directory, aud urging him 
to return to France, but the letters are said to huve been 
intercepted by the English cruisers. After Napoleon's 
return, in 1799, Lucien, who was the president of the 
council, became the active leader of those who wished 
to overturn the Directory. Inthe stormy sitting of the 
19th Brumaire (see NAPOLEON I.) he resisted the motion 
made by several members to outlaw General B., and as 
the confusion and uproar increased in the hall, he left 
the chair, and addressing his brother's soldicrs outside, 
told them to march in, and drive away the fact 
men who were no longer the representatives of France. 
After the accomplishment of that revolution, in which 
he rendered most material assistance to his brother, he 
was one of the members of the commission which framed 
the new or Consular constitution. Soon after he was 
appointed minister of the interior, but remained in office 
only a short time, having had some disagreement with 
his brother upon matters of administration: and, in 
October, 1800, after the campaign of Marengo, Napoleon 
sont him ambassador to Spain. His mission proved suc- 
cessful; he managed to ingratiate himself with Charles 
IV. and the favorite Godoy, and to re blish French 
influence in Spain. Ile induced the weak Spanish gov- 
ernment to join France iu an attack upon Portugal, 
which ended by the latter country being obliged to sue 
for peace, for which it paid dearly. He also completed 
the arrangements concerning the new kingdom of Etru- 
ria, to be given to the young Infanta, son of the Duke 
of Parma, who had married a Spanish princess, in ex- 
change for which Spain ceded to Frange her rights upon 
Parma and Piacenza. The cession of Louisiana to 
France was likewise confirmed. H: wing concluded these 
negotiations, Lucien returned to Paris in 1502. He was 
made a member of the Trihmnate, and as such he sup- 
ported with all his eloquence, the concordat with the 
Pope, and also the institution of the Legion of Honor, 
Lucien Was made a senator, and his brother ga him 
the senatorship, or living, of Sopelsdort, an estate of the 
former elector of Treves. His wife being dead, Lucien 
married, in 1803, Madame Jouberthou, the wife of a 
stockbroker, who had died at St, Domingo. Napoleon 
disapproved of this marriage, as he had disapproved of 
the marriage of Jerome, becnuse he looked forward to 
royal alliances for his brothers, Lucien, however, sup- 
ported the projec t of making his brother consul for life; 
but he says in his memoirs that he wished to have 
stopped there, and that he opposed from the first the idea 
of establishing an hereditary dynasty. When he saw 
his brother determined on assuming the imperial crown, 
he Jett France in the spring of 1504, and went to Italy. 
The Senatus Consultum, which fixed the hereditary suc- 
cession În Napoleon's family, named his brothers Joseph 
and Louis as eventual heirs to the throne, but made no 
mention of either Lucien or Jerome, Lucien, after a 
time, fixed his residence at Rome, where he was very 
kindly received by Pope Pins VII. Being fond of litera- 
ture and the fine arts, his house was much frequented, 
After the peace of Tilsit, Napoleon repaired to N. Italy 
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at the end of 1807, and sent to his brother Lncien to meet 
him at Mantua. The two brothers had there a confer- 
ence, in which it seems that Napoleon offered to give 
Lucien a kingdom in Ltaly, at the same time telling him 
plainly that in h case he must be prepared to obey 
all his orders concerning the internal as well as the ex- 
ul policy of his administration. Lucien declined 
ting a crown on these terms, and said that he 
rral to remain in a private station. “ Be it 80,“ 
Napoleon replied; “ you caunot have henceforth any 
ground of complaint against me“ Lucien returned to 
Rome. Pope Pius VIL created him Prince of Canino 
and Musignano in 1808. Soon atter, Napoleon began a 
course of vexatious proceedings towards the court of 
Rome, which ended in the arrest of the Pope, and the 
seizure of his dominions. When the French took pos- 
session of Rome in 1809, Lucien, who had expressed him- 
self very freely against this part of his brother's policy, 
was advised to leave that city, and he retired to his 
country estate. In 1810 he resolved to go to the United 
Sta With this view he embarked on board a vessel 
at Civita Vecchia, but was seized by an English cruiser, 
and carried to Malta, where, after a time, he obtained 
permission from the British government to reside in 
England under surveillance. Ludlow Castle was fixed 
upon as his residence. Some time after, he removed to 
a place in the neighborhood, where he remained till the 
end of the war, and employed himself in writing his 
poem of Charlemagne. After the peace of I514 he re- 
turned to Rome. When Napoleon returned to France 
from Elba, in 1815, Lucien repaired to is for the pur- 
pose, as is said, of obtaining his brother's favor towards 
the Pope. It has been surmised by some that Lucien 
acted from a generons impulse, to tender to his brother 
his advice in the hour of danger, and to keep him also, 
if possible, within constitutional limits. However this 
may be, he went to live at the Palais Royal, assumed 
the style of an Imperial princ nd in the privy councils 
that took place, he advised Napoleon to offer to the 
Emperor of Austria, in order to detach him from the 
allies, to abdicate in favor of his son. His advice, after 
some hesitation, was rejected. Napoleon set off for the 
army, lost the battle of Waterloo, and returned to Paris 
without an army. Lucien, being appointed extraordinary 
commissioner of the emperor, to communicate with the 
representatives of the people, strove to revive in the 
Chamber of Deputies a feeling of sympathy for his bro- 
ther; he spoke eloquently, he appealed to the gratitude 
of the natiou, but was answered sternly by La Fayette, 
“Tho nation has followed your brother over filty fields 
of battle, from the burning sands of Egypt to the frozen 
deserts of Russia, through disasters as well as triumphs, 
and it is for this that we mourn the loss of three millions 
of Frenchmen!” Lucien advised his brother to dissolve 
the chamber, since he could not manage them, and to 
assume the dictatorship. Napoieon hesitated, and at 
last refused; he said that he would not kindle «civil war. 
He most likely perceived what Lucien did not see, that 
the attempt would only lead toa short protracted strug- 
gle, attended by additional calamities to France and to 
himself. Lucien says that he was opposed to Napoleon's 
abdication; but when he saw his brother determined 
upon it. he insisted upon its being made at least in 
favor of young Napoleon. Napoleon smiled and shook his 
head incredulously, but at length inserted the clause in 
favor of his son. Lucien then proceeded to address the 
House of Peers, to in luce them to proclaim at once 
Napoleon IL, but in vain. After the entry of the allied 
armies into Paris, Lucien rejoined his family at Rome, 
wiere he afterwards spent many years in peaceful re- 
tirement. About 1835, he revisited Englind, where he 
published several of his works; and returning to Italy, 
D. at Viterbo, 1840. Lucien ranks as an author both in 
prose and verse His published works are, Carlemagne, 
oul E plise délivrée, an epic poem in 24 cantos, which has 
been translated into English by Dr. Butler, and the Rev. 
F. Hodgson, 2 vols. 4to, London, 1815; La Cyrnéide. ou 
la Corse saurte, a hoh in 12 cantos; Mémoires de Lucien 
Bun ip irte, Prince de Canino, écrits par lui-méme, dvo., 
London, 1836. and Réponse de Lucien Bmaparte aus 
Mémoires du G'néral Lanarque, nn, 1535. 

B., Loris Count DE St. Lev, and sometime KING oF 
Hortan, the fourth son of Carl Bonaparte, and the 
father of the Emperor Napoleon IIL, was u ut Ajaccio, 
Sept. 21, 1778. At an early age he entered the French 
army, and accompanied his brother Napoleon to Italy 
and Egypt. He distinguished himself at Arcola, braving 
the enemy’s fire, and shielding with his own body that 
of his brother and commander, On Napoleon becoming 
first consul, he sent Louis on a special mission to St. 
Petersburg. but, owing to the death of the Emperor 
Panl, he stopped short at Berlin, After remaining there 
for about a year, he returned to Paris, became general 
of brigade. a counsellor of state, and, afterwards, a gen 
eral of division. In 1502, he married Hortense Eugénie 
de Beauharnais, (see Hortense.) the daughter of the 
Empress Josephine. When his brother became emperor, 
Louis was promoted to be governor of Piedmont, and 
afterwards commanded the army of the N. of Holland 
After the Batavian repablie had been converted into a 


kingdom, the States of Holland, in June, 1806, sent an | 


embassy to Napoleon, requesting that Louis might be 
their king, which was granted, and be immediately 

sumed the tithe. He strennonsly exerted himself to im- 
prove the condition of his people, and distinguished him- 
self on several occasions by his personal humanity. His 
love for his people made him refuse without hesitation 
the r made te him by his brother of the Spanish 
crown; but his opposition te Napoleon's plans, which he 
thought were prejudicial to the nation's welfare, gave 
great dissatisfaction at Paris. His wife was a most de- 
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voted adherent of Napoleon, and her inability to con- 
trol her husband, the death of her eldest son in 1807, 
and the state of her health, induced her to return to 
Paris. where a third son was born. She was afterwards 
sent by Napoleon, in 1809, to induce her husband to com- 
ply with his wishes, but Louis refused. She then re- 
turned to Paris, where she resided in state as Queen of 
Holland, and Napoleon sent Oudinot with 20,000 men 
against Louis, who thereupon abdicated in favor of his 
son, Which abdication the emperor rejected, and, 9th 
July, 1810, Holland was united to France, Louis retired 
to Gratz in Styria, where he lived under the title of Count 
de St, Leu, and his wite became wholly separated trom 
him, thongh not divorced. In 1813, when the allies ap- 
peared about to full upon France, Louis offered bis ser- 
Vices to theemperor, by whom they were accepted, nnd he 
proceeded to Switzerland, but he was not employed. On 
the downfall of Napoleon, when the Dutch threw off the 
French yoke, Lonis addressed a letter to the provisional 
government, asserting bis claims to the throne; but they 
were rejected. Louis ultimately retired to the Papal 
States, where others of his family had assembled, and) 
there devoted himself chiefly to literature, He published 
Marie, ou les Hoilandarses ; Documents Historiques sur la 
Hollande, 5 vols. SV, 1820; Mémoires sur la Versification, 
&c., Kc. D. at Leghorn, 15th July, 1546, and was buried 
at St. Len, France. 

B., JEROME, PRINCE DE MONTFORT, and Kina or WEST- 
AA, the youngest brother of Napoleon I., B. at Ajac- 
cio, Dec. 15th, 1754. He was educated at the college of 
Juilly, France. On his brother's elevation to th rst 
consulship, he placed Jerome in the naval service, who 
went as lieutenant, in 1801, to St. Domingo, with the 
expedition commanded by Gen. Leclerc; but he soon re- 
turned home as bearer of despatches. He was then ap- 
pointed to the command of a frigate, and when, in 1803, 
hostilities broke out between France and England, Je- 
rome cruised off the W. Indies, and U. States, but with- 
outaccomplishing anything. In the latter country, he 
married Miss Elizabeth Patterson, a lady of Baltimore, | 
Dec. 24,1805. This nnion, contracted without bis knowl- 
edge, gave great offence to Napoleon, who was now bent 
on forming high alliances tor all the members of bis 
family. In spite of Jerome's entreaties, Napoleon, as 
svon as he became emperor, annulled the marriage by 
u decree of the conncil of state, on the ground of h 
brother being a minor. The Pope, however, to whom 
Napoleon appiied, refused to ratify the divorce. Jerome, 
in returning to Europe with his wile, narrowly escaped | 
being captured by British cruisers. Not being allowed 
to enter France, the wife of Jerome proceeded to Eng- 
lund, where, in July, 1505, she gave birth to a son, Je- 
rome Napoleon Bonaparte, afterwards a citizen of the 
U. States. Jerome remained for some time in disgrace 
with his brother, as well on account of his want of suc- 
cess at sea us of his marriage; but he was ultimately 
sent as envoy to the Dey of Algiers, toobtain the liberty | 
of a number of Genoese slaves. Having succeeded in} 
his mission, he was appointed to the command of a squad- 
ron, sailed, in 1806, to Martinique, and on his return was 
created a prince of the empire, and promoted to the rank 
of general. In the campaign of 1807, Jerome received 
the command of a body of Bavarian and Wiirtemberg 
troops, with whom he attacked the Prussians and made 
himself master of Silesia; after which he was created 
general of division. On Aug. 12th, 1507, Jerome married 
Frederique Catherine, daughter of the King of Würtem— 
berg; and on the 18th of the same month, the emperor 
erected Westphalia into a kingdom, and created Jerome 
King of Westphalia. Jerome directed all his energies 
to the performance of bis new duties. He was compelled 
to act in a great measure us the deputy of Napoleon, but 
he did not hesitate to exercise his own judgment. He 
set ubout the restoration of the national finances. the 
removal of adiuinistrative abuses, the reformation of 
various institutions, and the establishment of religions 
freedom; and following the example, perhaps obeying 
the directions of the emperor, he commenced the embel- 
lishment of the capital, Cassel. But though he gained 
to a great extent the good will of his subjects, he tailed 
to satisfy his brother, who, on several occasions, loaded | 
him with reproaches, and more than once summoned 
him to Paris the better to enforce his instructions. In 
the Russian campaign. Napoleon gave Jerome the com- 
mand of a German division of 70.000 men, with which 
he rendered good service on more than oneoccasion, But 
suffering himself to be surprised at Smolensk, he was 
summoned before the emperor, who, after angrily re- 
proaching him with disconcerting his plans, dismissed 
him from his command, and sent him back to Germany. 
When in the following year the French were driven out 
of Germany, Jerome was compelled to abandon his king- 
dom, (Oct 26,1 „and take refuge in France. On the 
abdication of Napoleon, Jerome and his wife settled in 
Italy. He was watched by the Austrian government, 
but by the aid of Murat (q. v.) succeeded, on his brother's 
return from Elba, in escaping surveillance, and joining 
the emperor at Paris, He afterwards distinguished him- 
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B., Marre Extse, (GRaND-Ducness or Tuscany.) See 
BACCHIOCHI. 

B. CAROLINE, (QUEEN OF NAPLES.) See CAROLINE. 

B., MARIE PAUIINE. See BORGHESE. ( PRINCESS.) 

B., NapoLeoN François, (Duc DE REICHSTADT.) See 
NaroLeon II. 

B., CuarLes Lovis NAPoLEON. See NapoLeos III. 

B., CHARLES LUCIEN JULES, PRINCE pe Canino, eldest 
son of Lucien B., B. at Paris, 1803. He acquired great 
distinction as a naturalist; and in ornithology especially 
was considered one of the first authorities of his day. 
His chief works are, a continuation of Wilson's Orni- 
thology of America, in 4 vols. folio; and Jconogra fia della 
Fuuna Italica, a splendidly illustrated work in 3 vols. 
folio. He was always the zealous friend and patron of 
science, and for many years the chief promoter of the 
annual congresses of the scientific men of Leal: D. 1857. 

B., Lovis LUCIEN, (NN,) brother of the above, k. in 
England, 1813. In 1848, he was returned to the French 
Constituent Assembly by the inhabitants of Corsica, 
In 1849, he was returned to the same body by the dep. 
Seine. On the re-establishment of the empire, in Dec. 
1552, he was appointed senator. Prince Lucien has been 
for many years engaged in superintending the transla- 
tion of portions of the English version of the Scriptures 
into the various dialects spoken in England, Wales, and 
Scotland, and has had the urable of the Scwer translated 
into 72 of the languages and dialects of Europe. Of 
these works the prince prints only a very limited 
number of copies. He is said to be greatly interested in 
chemical researches, has written on chemical science, 
and is the author of several minor works in the Basque 
language. He has the reputation of being one of the 
most accomplished linguists of the day, 

B., NAPOLEON JOSEPH CHARLES PAUL, (J Rime.) — See 
NAPOLEON, ( PRINCE.) 

B.. Ma HILDE, ( PRINCESS.) — See MATHILDE, ( PRINCESS.) 

Bou'aparte, in Inis, u village of Du Page co., 20 m. 
W. by 8. of Chicago. 

Bon’aparte, in /owa, a post-village of Van Buren co, 
on Des Moines River, 35 m. N.W. of Keokuk. 

Bonapar'tean, a. Treating of, or belonging to, Bona- 
parte, or his dynasty; as, Buvapartean relics. 

Bo'napartism, n. The policy inaugurated by Napo- 
Jeon Bonaparte, and continued by his imperial successor. 

Bo'napartist, z. A person attached to the family, 
furtunes, or policy of the Bonaparte dynasty. 

hare, n. pl. [Lat.] (Law.) Perishable 
goods. An executor, administrator, or trustee is bound to 
use due diligence in disposing of perishable goods, such as 
fattened cattle, grain, fruit, or any other article which 
may be the worse for keeping. 

Bon A’qaa, in Tennessee, a post-office of Hickman co. 

Bona Ro’ba, n. It. and Sp., “a fine robe.”| A finely 
dressed woman of pleasure; a showy woman of loose 
morals; a courtesan. 

Bonns sus. n. A kind of Bison or BUFFALO, q. V. 

Bonaventura, (St.,) an Italian friar of the order of 
St. Francis, B. in Tuscany, 1221. He was sent by bis 
superiors to Paris, where he, as well as Thomas Aquinas, 
ot the Dominican order, became involved in contentions 
with the university, which denied the academical honors 
to individuals of the mendicant orders. It was not till 
1257 that he received his doctor’s degree. He had al- 
ready been elected general of his order, in which capacity 
he enforced a strict discipline, giving himself the first 
example of implicit adherence to the monastic rule. 
He retired to the convent of Mount Alvernia in Tuscany, 
where he wrote Vita Santi Francisci, and also an ascetic 
work, /tinerarium mentis in Deum, for which last he re- 
ceived the appellation of the “Seraphic Doctor.” He p. 
July 15, 1274, from sheer ascetic exhaustion. Dante, who 
wrote shortly afterwards, places him among the saints 
of his * Paradiso.” In 1452, he was formally canonized 
by Sixtus IV., and in 1587 was ranked by Sixtus V. as the 
6th of the great doctors of the church. 

Bonaven'ture, in prov. of Quebec, an E. co. con- 
taining an area of 4,560 sq. m. Cap. Carleton. / op. 
about 16,000, 

Bonavista, (bo'na-vees'‘ta.) One of the CAPE DE VERD 
Islands, q. v. 

Bonavista, a cape, telegraph station, and bay of New- 
foundland, on the S.E. const. Lat. of bay 45° 42“ N., 
and Lon. 539 8’ M. — Also a district of Newfoundland. 

Bon-bon, %%.) n. [Fri, goody-goody.] A sugar- 
plum; a confection of fruit, chocolate, &c., in crystal- 
lized sugar. 

Bon’brook, in Virginia, a post-office of Franklin co. 

Bonchamp. CHARLES MELCHIOR ARTUS, MARQUIS DE, 
(bong-shan,) B. at Jouverdeil, France, in 1759, was one of 
the bravest leaders of the Vendean party in the civil 
war consequent upon the French revolution. He re- 
ceived a fatal shot in the breast in the sanguinary en- 
counter at Chollet, Oct. 17, 1793, and when his followers 
vowed to avenge his death on 5,000 republican prisoners, 
the dying hero exclaimed: “Spare your prisoners, I 
command jt.” This last command was obeyed. 

Bonche’a, in Wisconsin, a post-office of St. Croix co. 


self by his gallant conduct at the battle of Waterloo, | Bon-ehretien, (bong-kref'yen,) n. [Fr., good Chris- 


where he was wounded. After the emperor's final ab- 
d ion, Jerome, proscribed from France, retnrned to 
Wiirtemberg, where his father-in-law gave him the title 
of Prince de Montfort, with a handsome estate. Later, 
he removed to Vienna, and afterwards to Trieste, where 
he erected a palace. When his nephew, Lonis Napoleon, 
had become the ruler of France, Jerome was recalled to 
Paris, and was created Marshal of France, and President 
of the Senate. and (failing direct issue of the emperor) 
heir to the throne. By his second wife he had three 


children, Prince Napoleon Jerome, Princess Mathilde, and 
one who died young. Jerome D., in Paris, 1860. 


tian.) A species of large French pear. 

Bond. n. A. S boni, from bindan, to bind.) Anything 
that binds, fastens, or confines, or which holds things 
together: a band: a tie; a cord; a chain; a ligament. 

—(pi.) Chains; imprisonment ; captivity ; durunce. 


‘“Whom I perceived to have nothing laid to his charge worthy 
of death or of bonds. — Acts xxiii. 29. 
—Cementing influence; cause of union; link of connec- 
tion; binding influence; as the bonds of affection, 


* Lave cools, brothers divide, and the bond is cracked twin 
son and father.“ — Shaks, 
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An obligation imposing a moral duty as by a pledge, 
promise, and so forth; as, my word is my bond. 

( Masonry.) The connection established among the 
stones or bricks ina wall, by disposing them so as to 
overlap each other. — See BRICK-LAYING. 

(Law.) A deed whereby the obligor or party binding 
himself, obliges himself, his heirs, executors, and ad- 
ministrators, to pay a certain sum of money, called the 

malty, to another (the obligee). at a day appointed. 
There is a condition added, that if the obligor does sume 
particular act, the obligation shall be void, or else re- 
main in fall force. In case this condition is not per- 
formed, the bond becomes forfeited or absolute at law, 
and charges the obligor while living, and after his death 
the obligation descends on the heir, who (in default of 
personal assets in the hands of the executor or adminis- 
trator) is bound to discharge it, provided he has real 
assets by descent. The condition is usually (although 
not necessarily) included in the same deed, and at the 
foot of the obligation.—The bond without a condition is 
termed single (or simplex obligatio), and becomes single 
by forfeiture, on pon-performance of the condition. At 
law, the whole penalty mentioued in the bond was re- 
coverable on such non-perſormance. But by the inter- 
position of equity, the obligee was discharged from 
paying more than the sum to which the obligor was 
reasonably entitled; viz., his principal, interest, and 
expenses, if the bond was for payment of a debt; or the 
damages accruing to him, if it was for the performance of 
a stipulated act. But by 4 and 5 Anne c. 16, it was 
enacted that in case of a bond conditioned for payment of 
money, the payment of the sum due, with interest and 
costs, even though the bond be forfeited and suit com- 
menced thereon, shall be a full satisfaction and dis- 
charge; and on this footing the law now stands.— A 
bond on which neither principal nor interest has been 
demanded for twenty years will be presumed to have 
been satisfied ; but length of time is not, strictly, a legal 
bar, but only a ground for the jury to presume satisfac- 
tion. In a bond where several are bound severally, 
the obligee may, at his election, sne all the obligors 
together, or each of them apart, and have several judg- 
ments and executions; buthe shall have satisfaction but 
once; for if it be by une only, that is sufficient to dis- 
charge the debt. 

Bond, a, (for nouxb.) Bound; ina state of servitude or 
captivity. 

Whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond or free.” 

1 Cor. xii. 13. 

—v. a. To give bond for; to secure payment of by giving a 
bond ; as, to bond goods at the Custom House. 

Bond, WILLIAM CRANCH, M A, an eminent American as- 
tronomer, and Director of the Astronomical Observatory 
in Harvard College, B. at Portland, Maine, 1789. At an 
early age he learned the business of watchmaking, and 
made the first chronometer in this country. His at- 
tention was first attracted to astronomy by an eclipse 
which occurred in 1806. He was one of the earliest dis- 
coverers, in the U. States, of the comet of 1811. In 1838 
he was appointed by the U. S. Navy department to pros- 
ecute a series of observations in connection with an 
exploring expedition under command of Capt. Wilkes. 
In 1840 he became Astronomical director to the uni- 
versity. He is the author of the parts of the Annais 
of the Observatory of Harvard College, for 1855-56, Ce- 
lestial photography was by him first recognized as a 
possible art, and conducted through its earlier stages. 
The connection of the sidereal clock with the galvanic 
circles was first used by Mr. B. in recording astronomi- 
cal observations. D. 1859. 

Bond, in Illinois, a S. W. central co. Area, 400 sq.m. 
It is drained by Shoal Creek, East and West forks, and 
the Kaskaskia River. Surfuce. Undulating prairie. Soil. 
Excellent. Cup. Greenville. 

—A township of Lawrence co. 

Bondage, n. [See Boxn.) State of being bound; state 
of restraint; durance; thraldom; slavery, or involun- 
tury servitude; captivity; imprisonment; as, a house of 
boudage. 

“ A day, an hour of virtuous liberty 
Is worth a whole eternity in bondage.” — Addison. 


—Tie of duty or obligation; moral restraint or influerce ; 
binding power. 

“If she has a struggle for honour, she is in a bondage to love.” Pope. 
(Old Eng. Law.) Villenage, q. v. 

Bond-creditor, n. (Law.) A creditor whose debt is 
secured by a bond. 

Bond-debt, n. (Law.) A debt secured by the protec- 
tion of a bond. 

Bond’ed, p.a. Secured by bond. as custom duties; that 
which lies under a bond to pay duty, as bonded goods. 
Bond’ed-warehouse, n. A warehouse for the safe 

custody of bonded goods. 

Bond, (English.) See BRICK-LAYING. 

Bonder, n. One who executes a bond on goods. 

Bond’ers, n, pl. (Building.) See BOND-STONES. 

Bond, (Flemish.) See BRICK-LAYING. 

Bonding. n. The act of depositing goods, liable to 
duty, in a government bonded-warehouse, in which place 
they remain until the duty is paid. 

Bond’-maid, „. A female slave, or servant whose 
labor is compulsory. 

Good sister, wrong me not, nor wrong yourself, 
To make a hond-maid and a slave of me.” — Saks. 


Bond’man, Bonvsmay, n. One who is in bonds; a 
male slave. 
“ Hereditary bondsmen/ Know ye not, 
Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow.” — Byron. 
Sondong, (ond, ) alittle known country of W. Africa, 
whose geographical position has not been properly as- 
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certained. On Rennell's map to Park's First Journey, 
it is placed between the Lats. of 13149 and 14% N., and 
between Lon. 11° and13° W. Though deemed power- 
ful by its barbarous neighbors, it is a small state, not 
exceeding in length, from E. to W. 78 m., nor in width, 
from N. to 8,70. It is, however, very compact in form, 
aud has an area of about 6,000 sq. m. It is bounded E. 
by Bambouk; S.E. aud S. by Tenda and the Simbani 
Wilderness (wooded, not desert); S.W. by the latter 
country and Woolli; W. by Foota Torin; and on the N. 
by Kujaagn. Surface. Generally mountainous, and 
watered by the rivers Fo-le-me (an affluent of the Sene- 
gui), and the Nerico (of the Gambia). Prod. Vegetation 
is vigorous, and the soil is not to be surpassed in the 
world. Corn is the principal article of industry; its 
other productions are the same as those of Bambarra, 
4 v. Gimale. Tolerubly healthy. Inab. The natives 

iffer essentially in complexion and manners from their 
immediate neighbors, They belong to the great Foulah 
family, next to the Mandingoes the most considerable 
of all the W. African nations. They have a tawny, or 
rather yellow skin, with small features, and soft, silky 
hair. They hold the negroes to be their inferiors, nnd 
when talking of different races, always class themselves 
among wile people. Centrally situated between the 
Senegal and Gambia, B. has become a high-read fir 
traffic. The native exports consist of corn, cotton cloths, 
and aromatic guins. The transit trade consists of slaves. 
salt, iron, Shoa butter, and gold-dust. Gort.and Re- 
ligion. The government is monarchical. The Moham- 
medan religion is very generally, but not exclusively, pro- 
fessed. — Schools are established in the different towns, 
where children of all persuasions are taught to read and 
write. The character used is Arabic; and theinstructors 
are Mohammedan priests. Cap. Bulibani. Pop. about 
1,500,000. 

Bond-servant, n. A slave; a servant who has not 
the liberty to quit his master’s service. 

~“ Thou shalt not compel him to serve as a bond servant.” Lev.xxv.39. 

Bond-service, n. Slavery; the condition of a bond- 

servant. 
Upon those did Solomon levy a tribute of bond. service.“ 
1 Kings ix. 21. 

Bond-slave,n. A person in a state of slavery; one 
whose servile condition deprives him of the action of 
free-will. 

‘Commonly the bond-slave is fed by his lord, but here the lord 
was fed by his Lond-slave." — Sir J. Davies. 

Bonds’man, u. (Law.) One who is surety by bond 
for another person; one who becomes bail for another. 
See BonpMAN. + 

Bond’s Point, in Illinois, a P. O. of Christian co. 

Bond’-stone, n. (Arch.) A stone running through 
the whole thickness of a wall, at right angles to its face, 
for the purpose of binding the wall together in the di- 
rection of its thickness. 

Bond’s Village, in Mass., a P. O. of Hampden co. 

Bond’-timber, n. (Arch.) Timber worked in with a 
wall as it is carried up, for the purpose of tying it to- 
gether in a longitudinal direction while the work is set- 
ting. — See Bono. 

Bondw’el, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Shawanaw co. 

Bond ville, in Ver mont, a post-office of Bennington co., 
30 m. N.E. of Bennington. 

— Bonds“ woman, n. 
slave. 


A woman 


“ My lords, the senators 
Are sold for slaves, and their wives for bondswomen.” 
Ben Jonson. 


Bone, n. [A.S. han; Ger. bein, a bone, the leg, the shank- 
bone; Frisian bon, ban; Du. and Dan, been; Swed. ben ; 
allied to Gr. baind, to go, as the legs are the natural in- 
struments of going.) (Anat.) A firm, hard substance, 
composing the skeleton or framework of an animal body. 
(See below, 2 Anat.) 

„A people who are still, as it were, but in the gristle, and not 
yet hardened into the bone of manhood." —Burke. 

—A piece of such substance; an integral portion of the 
skeleton ; as, the thigh-bone. 

An old man, broken with the storms of state, 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ve. - Saks. 

—Something made of bone, as dice, tooth-picks, &c, 

—pl. (Mus.) Castanets; as, to play the bones. 

(Gaming.) Dice; as, to rattle the bones, i. e. throw the 
dice. 

“And watch the box for fear they should conve: 
False bones, and put upon me in the play. — den. 

—A bone with a fragment of flesh adhering to it; as, a 
devilled bons. 

“ Like Æsop's hounds contending for the bone, 
Each pleaded right, and would be lord alone."— Dryden. 

A bone of contention. Object of contention or wrangling. 

To make no bones. To make no scruple about anything ; 
to offer no reluctance or difficulty. (Used vulgarly.) 

A bone to pick. Something puzzling, or causing diver- 
sion. 

Th be upon the bones. To attack. 

„Fuss had a month's mind fo be upon the bones of him, but 
was not willing to pick a quarrel.“ — L Estrange. 

(Anat.) A hard complex structure, forming the frame- 
work or skeleton of the body in man, and the higher 
orders of animals. It is confiued to vertebrate animals; 
and even in the lowest order of this class, the cartilagi- 
nous fishes, it is entirely wanting. The B. form a frame- 
work for the moulding and adequate support of the soft 
parts of the body; cavities for the lodgment and pro- 
tection of delicate organs; joints for locomotion, and 
levers for the action of the muscles. The first develop- 
ment of B. is commonly — though not always, as in the 
bones of the head — preceded by the formation of a 
cartilaginous structure, occupying the place which the 
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B. is afterwards to take. It has commonly been said 
that the B. is formed by the ossification of the cartilage; 
but this, for various reasons, is thought not to be the 
case. The process of B.-formation always commences 
in the immediate neighborhood of blood-vessels, which 
pass down into canals excavated in the substance of the 
cartilage, and is lined by a continuation of its investing 
membrane. Hence, the spots where these vascular ca- 
nals are especially developed are termed centres of ossi- 
fication. Until the B. attains its full dimensions, the 
parts which contain distinct centres are not connected 
by osseous union, but only by cartilage, so as to allow 
an increase in the size of the B. by the growth of 
cartilage between its detached portions, which gives 
place to bony structure when there is no further need 
of increase. There exists a close correspondence 
between the number of ossific centres in the early 
condition of the skeleton of all vertebrate animals. 
The perfect reparation of bone after severe injuries, ef- 
fected by the development.of new osseous tissue in the 
substance of membrane or cartilage formed in the seat 
of injury, is one of the most remarkable features of its 
character, B.are so constituted that a constant pro- 
cess of deposition and absorption is carried on in them, 
as in the softer tissues, modelling the shaft into its re- 
quisite proportions during the successive stages of 
growth. It is much more actively carried on ju youth 
than in middle life, and is greater in the vigor of man- 
hood than in old age. B. are largely supplied with 
blood-vessels. The solid osseous texture, which forms 
the cylindrical shafts of the long B. and the thick ex- 
ternal plates of 
the denser flat 
bones, is pene- 
trated by a se- 
ries of large 
canals, termed 
Ila rersian (uf. 
ter their discov- 
erer), which 
form a network 
in its interior, 
and serve for 
the transmis- 
sion of blood- 
vessels into the 
interior. These 
canals, in the 
long B., run for 
the most part 
in a direction 
parallel to the 
central cavity, 
and communicate with this, with the external surface, 
and with each other, by frequent transverse branches. 
In the long B. of man and of most mammalia there is 
a central cavity, which is filled with the fatty substance 
known as marrow ; and the space in which the marrow 
lies is called the medullary canal. This cavity does not 
exist in the B. in its early state, but is formed by the 
removal of the cancellated osseous tissue first developed 
in its interior, Among birds, however, the central cav- 
ity, instead of being occupied by marrow, is filled with 
air, and communicates with the lungs; so that the mem- 
brane lining it becomes an auxiliary organ of respira- 
tion; while the lightening of the bones thus produced 
diminishes their specific gravity. B. are covered exter- 
nally by a strong fibrous membrane termed the pertos- 
teum, which serves to protect the blood-vessels entering 
them. The medullary canal is also lined by an extremely 
delicate membrane, termed the medullary membrane, 
which supports the marrow, and provides a stratum for 
the subdivisions of the medullary artery before they 
penetrate the contiguous osseous substance. Though B, 
possess little sensibility in health, yet, when diseased, 
they become highly sensitive, a manifest indication that 
they are supplied with nerves. These may, indeed, be 
traced into some of the minute foramina on the shaft 
of a long bone, but more easily into the articular ends. 
A nerve also enters the medullary canal with the nu- 
trient artery of the medulla, and divides, like the artery, 
into an ascending and a descending branch. B. is com- 
posed of a basis of animal matter, impregnated with 
“bone-earth,” or phosphate of lime. The first ingre- 
dient makes it tenacious and elastic; the second gives 
it the requisite hardness. These may be separated from 
each other: the latter may be entirely dissolved away, 
by soaking the bone in dilute nitric acid, when a sub- 
stance of cartilaginous appearance is left; the former, 
by subjecting the B. toa heat sufficient to decompose 
the animal matter, when we obtain the whole calcareous 
substance in situ. The animal portion of a bone forms 
about one-third, the earthy about two-thirds; and the 
relative proportion of the two elements is said to differ 
little in different classes of animals. It is not yet a 
settled point whether the proportions vary at different 
periods of life; but the general opinion is that they do, 
the animal element predominating in early life, the 
earthy in old age. B., when dried at 212° until they 
cease to lose weight, consist of one-third ossein, or organic 
matter, and two-thirds of phosphate and carbonate of 
lime and phosphate of magnesia. Ossein, when boiled 
in water, gradually dissolves, leaving a small quantity 
of fatty and vascular matter floating on the solution, 
which, on cooling, gelatinizes, forming a wenk glue or 
size, consisting of nearly pure gelatine, The earthy 
matter may be separated from the ossein. either by 
means of an acid, or else by boiling in water in a Papin’s 
digester, nt a temperature over 300°, the gelatine being 
only dissolved at that heat. The mineral constituents 
of B. are used as manure, and in the mancfacture of 


Fig. 384.—TRANSVERSE SECTION OF BONE. 
(Showing its microscopic structure.) 
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cupels. When B. are distilled in close vessels, at a grad- 
ually increasing temperature, oily matters, mixed with 
carbonate of ammonja, pass over, leaving behind bone-| 
black, or animal charcoal. The a is of the human 
fore-arin, by Henitz. has given: Ammal matter 31-11, 
Phosphate of lime 5914, Carbonate of lime 6 Phos- 
phate of magnesia 1°20, Fluoride of calcium 223 = 100. | 
The great value of ground bones as manure depends 
upou the quantity of phosphate of lime contained in} 
them; hence, battle-fields ure notably fertile. Ground 
bones are now generally prepared for manure by adding 
a certain portion of sulphuric acid to them, by which 
means a superphosphate of lime is formed, which is 
soluble and easily absorbed by the plants to which it is 
applied. See SKELETON. 

(Manf.) B. are used by turners and cutlers, but their 
oil must be previously extracted by boiling, and they are 
afterwards bleached in the sun or with chloride of lime. 
This, unfortunately, renders them more brittle and less 
easy to turn. The form and nature of most B., with 
their large cavities for marrow, are also unfavorable to 
their being worked into common articles of domestic use, | 
such as knife-handles, brushes, Kc. The buttoc 
shin-bones of the ox and calf are the B. most generally 
used. Common B. articles, such as nail- and tooth- 
brushes, are often polished with slaked lime used wet on 
flannel or woollen cloth. B. are also used fur making 
animal charcoal; and, when calcined, bone-ash. The 
scrapings, parings, and sawdust of B. are much used in 
making gelatine for the confectioner, and also in case- 
hardening small objects in steel. A very good liquid 

made by digesting burnt B. in weak sulphuric 

s affords a direct solution, containing super- 
phosphate and sulphate of lime, which is useful for 
grass lands or fields of rising corn. If pearl-ash is 
added to this acid solution, and the mixture dried up by 
adding powdered charcoal or monld, an excellent top- 
dressing manure is formed. In the Pampas of S. America 
B. ure used as fuel; and in Norway and Sweden, in times 
of scarcity, fish-B. are browned ina gridiron till they 
are friable, and, with salt and pepper, form palatable 
tood. 

(Med.) B. are subject to diseases like the softer parts 
of the body ; more particularly to inflammation, ulcera- 
tion, caries, exfoliation, and death, or NECROSIS, q. v. 

Bone, r.a. ((vokery.) To take out bones from the flesh; 
us, to b me a turkey. 

Ba fit stays with whalebone. 

ne, a town of Algeria. See BONA. 

Bone’-ace, n. [bune und ace.) (Games.) A game at 
cards, in which he who has the highest trump turned up 
to him, wins the bone, i. e., one-half the stake. Webster. 

Bone-ache, .) n. Ache, or pain in the bones. 

Bone-ash, or BONE-ZARTII, n. See ASHES. 

Bone-beds, „. p!. (Grol.) Several deposits of different 
geological ages have been thus named. The most re- 
markable are two: first, a singular mass of scales, fins, 
Jaws, teeth, and coprolites of fishes formed the upper 
Ludfow rocks (England); and secondly, a thin but well- 


period. 

Bone-black, u. (Chem.) The black carbonaceous sub- 
stance obtained by ting bones to redness in a close 
vessel. When deprived by the action of hydrochloric 
acid of the phosphate of lime with which it is blended, it 
yields one of the most valuable forms of animal char- 
coal, as a decoloring and deodorizing material. When 
used for chemical or pharmaceutical purposes, it is di- 
gested with hydrochloric acid until nothing remains but 
pure carbon. This property is due to its very firm state 
of division, 

Bone-brown, n. (Puinting.) See IVORY-BROWN. 

Bone Camp, in N. Carolina, a P. O. of Madison co. 

Bone Cave, in Tennessee, a P.O. of Van Buren co. 

Bone Creek, in W. Virginia, a P. O. of Ritchie co. 

Boned, (bönd,) a. Having bones; as, strong-boned 
(Used generally in composition.) 

Boned, pp. ((bokery.) Deprived of bones. — See Boxe. 

Bene-dust, n. (Agric.) Ground bones, or bone-dust. 
has long been used with the best effect as a manure. It 
is usually applied to light or turnip soils, which it has 
rendered in no ordinary degree productive, B. is now 
used very generally after being subjected to the action 
of sulphuric acid, The superphosphate of lime, as it is 
then called, is more immediate in its fertilizing effect; 
and 3 cwt. of it will produce as great an increase in the 
current crop, as 12 to 20 bushels of the original B. for- 
merly applied could do. It is generally applied to the 

p crop, to mangold-wurzel, and occasionally to grass 
lands. 

Bon'efro, a town of S. Italy, 6 miles S. S. E. of Larino; 
pop. 5,146. 

Bone Gap, in Minois, a post-office of Edwards co. 

Boneless, a. Wanting, or without bones. 
"Twould...have pluckt my nipple from his boneless gums.” Shaka. 

Bone'-liquor, n.(Chem.) The aqueous portion of the 
distillate of heated bones. It is a very impure and di- 
Inte solution of various ammoniacal salts, resembling 
spirits of hartshorn. It is employed in the manufacture 
of the solutions and salts of ammonia. 

Bone-set, v.a. Toseta dislocated bone; to unite broken 
bones, 

Bone-set, n. (Bot.) See Eveatonium. 

Bone-setter, n. Oue who sets and restores broken 
and dislocated bones. 

Bone-setting, u. Art or practice of setting broken 


or dislocated bones. 


„A fractured leg set in the country by one pretending to bone- 
setting.” — Wiseman. 
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Bone-spavin, n. [bme and spavin.] (Farriery.) A 
bony spavin, or hard swelling, found vn the inside of the 
hock of a horse's leg. 

Bonet’ n. (Zod!.) See Bonito. 

Bonila Station, in Missouri, a P. O. of St. Lonis co. 

Bonfire, n. [Dan. baun, a beacon, and fire; W. ban, 
conspicuous, high, lofty; banffug!,a bonfire, | Originally, 
a beacon-fire; a large fire lighted up in the open uir, as 
an expression of public joy and exultation. 

Bon grace. n. (Naut.) A frame of old ropes or junks of 
cables, laid at the bows, sterns, and sides of ships suling 
in cold latitudes, to preserve them from damage by 
floating ice, Sometimes written bowgrace, q. v. 

Bon'ham, in Teras, a post-village, cap. Fannin co., 12 
m. S. of Red River, and 270 N. by E. of Austin city, on 
Bois d'Arc Creek- 

Bon'hamtown, in New Jersey, a village of Middlesex 
co. 4m. N.E. of New Brunswick. 

Bon Har’bour, in Aentuciy, a village of Daviess co., 
on the Ohio River, 3 m. from Owensboro, and 158 below 
Louisville. 

Bonheur, Rosatte, (bon-her’,) (called Rosa,) an artist 
unrivalled among her own sex for the minute and spir- 
ited delineation of the various forms of animal life, was 
B. at Bordeaux, 1822. The daughter of a French artist 
of some distinction, she indulged her own particular 
tastes in the choice of vbjects for study, with some dif- 
ficulty; deriving her early instruction from a study of 
such animal lite as could be seen by her in the streets 
and abattoirs of Paris. In 1841 she entered upon her 
career by exhibiting two pictures, Chérres et Moutons, 
and Les Deux Lapins, which established her reputation. 
These were followed hy a succession of highly-finished 
compositions, among which may be cited the celebrated 
Labourage Nivernais, which was completed in 1849, and 
has been added to the collection in the Luxembourg. 
Her Horse Fuir formed the chief attraction at the 
French exhibition of pictures in London during the sea- 
son of 1855, and almost monopolized for a time the at- 
tention of artists and connoisseurs. In 1855 she sent to 
the Universal Exhibition in Paris a new landscape of 
large dimensions, the Haymaking Season in Auvergne. 
B. has evinced in her works a wonderful power of re- 
presenting spirited action, which distinguishes her from 
other eminent animal painters of the day, and which en- 
dows her pictures as compositions with extraordinary 
interest. Several of her productions have been engraved, 
aud are well known. Since 1849 she has directed the 
gratnitous School of Design for Young Girls ut Paris. 
She was decorated with the cross of the Legion of Honor, 
in June, 1865. 

Bon Homme, in Dakotah Territory, a village of Jayne 
co., on the Missouri River, 36 m. E. by S. of Yankton. 

—A post-office of Bon Homme co, 

Bon Homme, in Missouri, a P. O. of St. Louis co. 

Bon Hommes, or Goop Men. n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) An 
order of friars established in England in 1253. They 
followed the rule of St. Augustine, and wore a blue 
habit. — The Paulicians called themselves “Good Men,” 
or Los Bos Homos. 


Boni, (bo-ne’,) an independent State of the island of Ce- 


lebes, in the South Pacific Ocean, with a town of the 


same name. This is the most powertul State in the 
island. Jp. Unascertained. Lat. between 49 20’ and | 


50 20 S.; Lon. between 119° 38’ and 120° 380’ E. 

Boni, (GULF or,) separates the two S. peninsulas of Ce- 
lebes, and is 200 m. in length, by from 40 to 75 in breadth, 

Boniface I., (bon't-face,) was elected pope after the 
death of Zozimus, 418, and was maintained in the pon- 
tifical chair by the Emperor Honorius, against his rival 
Eulalius. D. 422. 

Boxtrack II. succeeded Felix IV. in 530. He was born at 
Rome, his father being a Goth. He compelled the bish- 
ops in a council to allow him to nominate his successor, 
and accordingly he named Vigil; but another council 
disavowed the proceedings of the first. D. 532. 

Box ITACE III. succeeded Sabinianus in 607, and died a few 
months after his election; but he obtained from the 
Emperor Phocas the acknowledgment that the See of 
Rome was supreme over all other churches. 

Bonirace IV. was the son of a physician, and came to the 
tiara in 608. He converted the Pantheon into a church. 
D. 615, 

Bontrace V. succeeded Adeodatus in 617, and p. 625. 

Bonreace VI. succeeded Formosus in 896, and p. 18 days 
after his election, 

Bonrrace VII., whose surname was Francone, assumed the 
chair after murdering Benedict VI, and John XIV. He 
was acknowledged sovereign pontiff in 974, and died in 
984. His corpse was exposed in the public streets, and 
trodden under foot. 

Bonirace VIII., in 1294, terrified his predecessor Celestine 
into a resignation, by denouncing to him, at midnight, 
eternal damnation if he did not quit the pontifical chair. 
The credulous pope, thinking this a supernatural voice, 
obeyed the command next day, and the crafty cardinal 
was elected. He commenced his pontificate by impris- 


oning his predecessor, and laying Denmark under an in- | 


terdict. Ho also behaved in a haughty manner toward 
the Colonnas, a distinguished Roman family, who pro- 
tested against his election, and called a council to ex- 
amine the charge. Boniface excommunicated them as 
heretics, and preached a crusade against them, He in- 
cited the princes of Germany to revolt against Albert 
of Austria; and also issued a bull, in which he asserted 
that God had set him over Kings and kingdoms, Philip 
the Fair cansed this bull to be burnt at Paris; on which 
Boniface laid France under an interdict. Philip appealed 
toa general council, and sent his army into Italy, which 
took Boniface prisoner. The pontis behavior on this 
occasion was bold enough; for, putting on the tiara, and 
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taking the keys and the crosier in his hands, he said, “1 
am a pope, and a pope 1 will die“ D. at Rome, a few 
months afterwards, in 1303. He wrote several works. 
His persecuting qualities are alluded to by Dante, in the 
27th chapter of the“ Inferno.” 

Bontrace IX. was a Neapolitan by birth, and of a noble 
family. He was made cardinal in 1381, and pope in 1399. 
D. 1404. 

Boniface, (Sr.) a saint of the Roman calendar, and a 
native of England, who was sent by Gregory II. to con- 
vert the Germans. Gregory III. made him an archbishop, 
B. in Devonshire, 680; slain by sume peasants in Fries- 
land, in 755. His letters were printed in 1616. 

Bonifacio, (bo-ne-fah'cho,) a fortified seaport town 
of the island of Corsica, on the strait which bears its 
name, 45 m. S. S. E. of Ajaccio; Lat. 41° 23/11” N., Lon. 
9° Y 16” E. — Its port is one of the best in the Mediter- 
ranean, but its entrance being not more than from 80 
to 90 yards broad, it is rendered difficult of access. Pop. 
3,798. 

Bonifacio, (Cape,) the S k. point of the island of 
Corsica. 

Bonifacio, (Strait of.) the Fretum Gallicum of the 
Romans, lies between Corsica and Sardinia. At the nar- 
rowest part it is only 7 m. wide. The navigation is dif- 
ficult, owing to the great number of rocks, which, how- 
ever, are favorable to the production of coral, The coral 
and tunny fisheries are actively prosecuted, 

Bonifa’ti, a town of S. Italy, prov. Cosenza, 4 m. S. E. 
of Belvidere; pop. 3,661. 

Bon'iſorm, n. [Lat. bonus, good, and forma, shape, 
form.] Of a good form or kind. (o.) 

Bonin, or AnZonisro Istanps, (nin, ) three groups in 
the North Pacific, known individually as the Parry, the 
Baily, and the Peel and Kater Islands. On the Peel 
Islands there are a few English and other Europeans 
settled, engaged in the whale-tishery. Lat. between 260 
30 and 27° 44’ N.; Lon. between 142° and 143° k. 

Bon'ing. n. (Masonry and Curp.) The art of making 
a plane surface by the guidance of the eye; joiners try 
up their work by boning with two straight edges, which 
determine whether it be in or out of winding; that is 
to suy, whether the surface be twisted or a plane. 

Bonita, in Minnesota, a village of Otter Tail co., near 
Otter Tail Lake. 

Bonito, (bon’e-to.) Sp.] (Zu.) A name applied to sev- 
eral fishes belonging to the fam. Scombride. There are 
three varieties, — the Tiynnus pelamys, the elamys 
sarda, or Belted Bonito, and the Auzis vulgaris, or Plain 
Bonito. The T. pelamys resembles the tunny, and is not 
unlike a large mackerel. In tropical climates it is found 
in large numbers, and is well kr n to sailors as one 
of the fishes constantly seen in pursuit of the flying-fish. 
It is a very pretty fish, of a rich blue color, with four 
dark lines stretching from the pectorals to the tail, on 
either side of the belly. Its average length is about two 
feet, and it is generally caught with an imitation flying- 
fish as a bait. The Belted B. is common in the Mediter- 
ranean and Black Sea. The plain B. is also found in the 
Mediterranean, where its flesh is salted or pickled and 
used for food; but it is never eaten when fresh. 

Bon-mot, (b.) n. [Fr. bon, good, aud mot, word, 
saying.) A good saying; a witty repartee; u jest. 

Bonn, a very ancient and handsome town of Prussia, 
in the province of Rhine, on the left bank of that river, 
about 15 m. 8. of Cologne. The principal celebrity of B. 
is derived from its university, founded in 1818, and in- 
tended to replace that of Cologne, suppressed by the 
French. Niebuhr, the historian of Rome, was one of 
its professors. There are, on the average, some 600 stu- 
dents. The university occupies the immense palace of 
the electors of Cologne. The library formerly belonging 
to Cologne University, comprising nearly 100,000 vols., 
is now at B. There are many fine buildings, and it is 
one of the most agreeable towns on the Rhine as a place 
of residence. Beethoven was born here. Pop. 23,801. 

Bonn, in Ohio, a post-village of Washington co., 10 m. 
N. by E. of Marietta. 

Bonne, (bong.) [Fr.] A governess; a female who takes 
sharge of children. 

Bonneau's Depot, in S. Curolina, a post-office of 
Charleston District. 

Bonne-bouche, („n- hoh. n. Fr. bon, bonne, good, 
and mouche, mouth.) A titbit; a delicious morsel or 
mouthful; a choice thing. 

Bonnechose, (bon’choze,) Francois PauL Eyre Bors- 
NORMAND DE, a French historian and miscellaneous 
writer, B. 1801. His principal works are, A History of 
France, which reacheil its 10th edition in 1855; Sacred 
History (1838); and a History of England, (1855-9.) 

Bonne Femme Creek, in Missouri, traversing 
Howard co., and emptying into the Missouri River, 6 m. 
from Booneville. 

Bonner. in Louisiana, a post-village of Jackson par., 
about 70 m. E. of Shrieveport. 

Bon ner's Ferry, in Teras, a P. O. of Cherokee co. 

Bon'ner's Mine, in Georgiu, a village of Carroll co. 

Bon'net. n. 19 2 bonnet ; Guel, boineid — beinn, head, 
top, and eide, dress, clothing.) A head-dress ; a dress or 
covering for the head worn by women. 

A cap or head-covering, much used before the introduc- 
tion of hats, and still worn by the Scots Highlanders. 

“Up with the bonnets o bonnie Dundee. — Scott. 

— Bee BLUE-BONNET ; GLENGARRY; HIGHLANDERS. 

( Fort.) The elevation of the parapet about the salient 
angle of a bastion or ravelin above the general level of 
the work. The name is also given in permanent defen- 
sive works to a little outwork with two faces, forming 
a salient angle, intended to protect the angle of a ravelin, 
the faces of which are defended by tenaillons or lunettes. 
An outwork of a similar kind, used in field fortification, 
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having three salient angles instead of one, is called 
a bonnet de prêtre, or priest's bonnet. 

(Mech.) A cast-iron plate to cover the opening in the 
valve-chamber of a pump; the opening is made so that 
ready access can be had when the valves need repairing. 

—A frame-work of wire-netting over the smoke-stack, or 
chimney, of a steam locomotive, to prevent the escape of 
sparks 

(Naut.) An additional piece of canvas attached to the 
foot of a jib, or to a schooner’s foresail, by lucings, and 
taken off in bad weather. 


knocked on the head, or taken away by any one who 
might attempt it. — See GANNLT 
—a. Having the distinguishing marks of a booby; stupid; 
dull of comprehension. 
Booby-hatch, n. (Naut.) See HATCHES. 
Booby-hut, u. A term used in some parts of the 
U. States for a kind of sleigh with a top-covering. 
Booby-hutech, n. A kiud of clumsy-looking seat, 
used in some provincial places in England. 
Boo’byish, a. Like a booby: in n booby manner. 
Boo’by Island, a level rock in Torres’ Strait, in Lat. 


travelled for five years, chiefly in Mexico and among the 
Andes. B. during that period, collected and dried more 
than 6,000 plants previously unknown to European bot- 
anists. Their travels were published under the title of 
Voyage aux Régiims Ejuinoziales du Nouveau Continent. 
B. presented his collection f dried plants to the Museum 
d'Histoire Naturelle. Napoleon granted him a pension, | 
and Josephine, in 1504, appointed him superintendent of 
the gardens at her residence of Malmaison. While in 
this situation, B. published Plantes Equinvriales reçueil- 
lies au Mexique, dU Ile de Cuba, &., 2 vols., folio, with 220 


Bonnet, Cuartes, (bon’nai,) a Swiss naturalist, B. at 
Geneva, 1720. His studies were chiefly directed to the 
consideration of the conditions of insect life. D. 1793. 

Bonnetable, (bonn'tab-el,) a town of France, dep. 
Sarthe, on the Dive, 16 m. N.E. of Le Mans. Manj. 
Cottons. Pop. 5,401. 

Bonnet Carré, (bon'na-car-rã',) in Louisiana, a post- 
village, cap. of St. John Baptist par., on the Mississippi, 
45 m. above New Orleans 

Bon’‘neted, a. Wearing a bonnet. 

( Fort.) Having the protection of a bonnet. 

Bonneval, CLAUDE ÅLEXANDRE, COMTE DE. (bon’ne-val,) 
u French military adventurer, who, after serving in the 
army and navy of his own country, transferred his alle- 
giance to Austria, and subsequently became a Mussul- 
man. In Turkey he attained high distinction; and 
under the title of Achmet Pasha, introduced European 
tactics, and taught the Turks the management of urtil- 
lery B. 1675, p. iu Turkey, 1747 

Bonnévard, FRAN¢o18 D, (bon’ne-var,)—Byron’s “Pris- 
oner of Chillon, SL liberal opinions induced him to 
adopt the republic of Geneva as the most agrecable gov- 
ernment for him to live under. For his defence of the 
rights of the republic against Charles III., duke of Savoy, 
he was twice imprisoned, the first time at Grolée, where 
he was iinmured for two years; and next in the castle 
of Chillon, on Lake Geneva, where he remained six 
years. B. at Seyssel, in the French district of Buge, 
1496 ; D. at Geneva, 1570. — B. wrote a history of Geneva, 
bequeathed his ecclesiastical possessions to the State, 
aud to the town his books, which were the foundation 
of its public library. The shuddering picture which 
Byron has drawn of the sufferings of the two brothers of 
B. while chained to the stone columns in the dungeons 
of Chillon, has no foundation in truth. The eldest of 
the three” was the only one of his kindred confined 
there 

Bon'nibel, n. [ 
A sweet, beautiful girl. 
or endearment. 

Bon‘nilass, n. [bonny and lass.] A fine, handsome lass: 
n beautiful girl. 

Bon’nily, adv. 
plumply. 

Bon'niness, 
ness. (R.) 

Bon'not's, in Missouri, a post-office of Osage co. 

Bonny, «. (Fr. bon, bonne, from Lat. bonus. | Handsome , 
beautiful: as, a bonny girl. 

Thus wailed the louts in melancholy strain, 


Fr. bonne et belle, good and beautiful.} 
Used as a term of compliment 


[See Bonny.] Handsomely; gayly; 
I 


n. Gayety; handsomeness; plump- 


Til bonny Susan sped across the plain. — Gay. 
—Gay; blithe ; merry ; frolicsome. 
Then sigh not so. but jet them go, 
And be you blithe and bonny. -- Shake. 


—Plump; well-shaped. 

Bonny. n. ( Mining.) A distinct bed of ore, that com- 
municates with no vein 

Bon'ny-cladber, n. Sour buttermilk (Used-in Ire- 
land.) — In the U. States, a term to express milk that 
has become thick in the process of souring. 

We scorn for want of talk to jabber 
Of parties o'er our bonny-clabber — Swift 

Bonny Eagle, in Maine, a P. O of Cumberland co. 

Bonny River, one of the arms of the Niger, enters 
the Bight of Biafra at its delta between the Old and New 
Calabar rivers. Near its mouth is the town of Bonny, 
formerly a place of great resort for slaves; this place was 
almost totally destroyed by fire. in April, 1869. 

Bo'no, in Indi, a post-villuge and township of Law- 
rence co., on White River, 15 m. S.E. of Bedford. Pop. 
of township 1,005, 

Bo'no, in Nebraska, a post-office of Washington co 

Bono' mi. Josera, F R.A 8, an English artist, and anti- 
quarian author, B. 1796. In 1822 he went to Rome to 
pursne the study of art, and afterwards visited Syria and 
Egypt, remaining in the latter country 15 years. He 
was the first to point out to the learned world the re- 
markable monnment mentioned by Herodotus as hav- 
ing been set up by Sesostris on the coast of Syria, as a 
record of his victories. B. is the author of Nineveh and 
its Palaces, (3d ed. 1859,) and of the “descriptions ” in 
Egypt, Nubia, and Ethiopia, illustrated by 100 Photo- 
graphs, (1862.) He is also the author of several works 
and papers on Egyptian archeology and cosmography. 

Bonor'va, a town of the island of Sardinia, prov. Sas- 
sari, 18 m. E.N.E. of Bosa; pop. 5,366. 

Bon Pas, in JUinois, a post-v. of Richland co.; . 891. 

Bonpland, Aim, (B pin.) a French traveller, B. 
1773. at La Rochelle, He served as a surgeon during some 
years of the early revolutionary period, on boarda French 
frigate. He afterwards went to Paris in order to com- 
plete his studies in medicine, and became a pupil of Cor- 
visart, at whose residence he met with Ilumboldt. An 


intimate friendship soon grew up between the two young} 


men, and they mutually assisted each other in their 
studies. Humboldt, at the same time, was making prepa- 
rations for an extensive series of travels for scientific 
purposes, and asked B. to accompany him, a proposal 
which was immediately accepted. They sailed from 


copper-plates, Paris, 1809-16; and Description des Plantes 
Rares de Navarre et de la Mulmaism, folio. with 66 cup- 
per-plates, Paris, 1813-17 He also published a Monogra- 
phie des Melastomées, with 120 plates, 2 vols., folio, Paris, 
1809-16. B. had formed the resolution of returning to 
America, and at the latter end of 1816 sailed from Havre, 
and landed at Buenos Ayres, with a large collection of 
the useful plants and fruit-trees of Europe. Ile was re- 
ceived favorably by the government, was named pro- 
fessor of Natural History, and remained at Buenos Ayres 
nearly five years. He then resolved to undertake a 
journey across the desert of the Gran Chaco to the Andes, 
but Francia, then dictator of Paraguay, instead of giving 
him permission to cross the country, arrested him, after 
killing some of his men,and kept him prisoner for about 
nine years. At length he was set at liberty, iu 1831. He 
then travelled towards the southern boundary of Brazil, 
and settled in the vicinity of the small town of San 
Borja, near the eastern bunk of the river Uruguay. He 
subsequently removed to Santa Anna, where he D., 1858 

Bonpland, (Up,; (Lake,) in Califurnia, El 
Dorado co., T4 m. long, by 6 broad. Called after M. 
Bonpland, the traveller. 

Bonsecours, or Bonesecour (bonése-loor’), Bay, 
in Alabama, an inlet on the E. side of Mobile Bay. 

Bon'ten, n. (Manf.) A kind of woollen stuff. 

Bont hain, a town in the S. W. peninsula of Celebes, 
Lat. 5° 32’ S., Lon. 121° 52’ E.; cap. of a State of the 
Macassar nation, and the residence of a Dutch superin- 
tendent. 

Bon Ton, (bang tong.) [Fr., good style.] The highest 
styleof fashion; most select society; fashionable manner. 

Bo/num-mag’num, n. [Lat. bonus, -a. · um, good, and 
magnus, -a, -um, large.| A species of plum. 

Bo'nus, n. [Lat., good] (Cm.) A premium in addition 
to an interest or to a privilege; or, an extra dividend to 
shareholders 

A compensation in money paid to an agent or shipmaster, 
in addition to a certain share in the profits of an enter- 
prise, or to a stated salary. 

Bo' nus, in Minois, a post-township of Boone co., 8 m. 
N.E of Belvidere. ` 

Bo' nus Prairie, in Minois, a village of Boone co., 6 
m. N.E. of Belvidere. 

Bon-vivant, (böng've-vmg',) n. [Fr. bon, good, and 
vivant, liver.] ne who eats amd drinks well; a jovial 
boon-companion; a good fellow. 

Bon’well, in /iinois, a post-office of Edgar co. 

Bo'ny, a. Pertaining to, or consisting of, bones. 

At the end of this hole is a membrane, fastened to a round. 
bony limb.“ — Ray. 

—Full of bones; stout’ strong; as, a bony man. 

Bo'ny Pike, n. (Zodl.) See LEPIDOSTEUS. 

Bonze, (bonz.) [Fr. bonze; a supposed corruption of 
Jap busso, a sage, a learned man. The name generally 
applied to the priests of Fo, or Buddha, in Japan, without 
regard to the sectarian distinctions existing among them. 
They profess celibacy, practise austerities of various 
kinds, and dwell together in monasteries, They shave 
the head aud beard, never cover the former, preserve a 
profound silence in public, and are supposed to lead a 
life of continual prayer and contemplation. Their avarice 
is equal to their ignorance, and no opportunity for ex- 
torting money from the people by the selling of charms, 
&c., is ever neglected. The religion of Fo does not ad- 
mit priestesses, but there are female devotees called bi- 
conis or hmeies, who live in communities under a supe- 
rior of their own sex, and profess the same virtues and 
way of life as the priests. There are some monasteries 
in which the devotees of both sexes reside, and temples 
in which they chant their prayers together, the men on 
one side, and the women on the other. The term B. is 
also frequently applied by Europeans to the priests of 
Buddha in China, Burmah, and other parts of E. Asia 

Booby, (bov/be,) n. [Sp. bobo; It. babbeo; probably 
from the root of bebe; Ger. bube, a boy,] A blockhead; 
a dunce; a stupid fellow; a dunderhead; a lubber; as, 
he is a perfect * 

When yet was ever found a mother 
Who 'd give her booby for another? Gay. 
(Zodl.) The name 
given by naviga- 
tors to the Sula 
fusca, a species 
of Gannet, a 
large bird which 
inhabits the Des- 
olate islands, 
and the coasts of 
most warm cli- 
mates. The 
name was natu- 
rally acquired 
from their appa- 
rent stupidity, 
in quietly sit- 
ting on the 
shore, or perch- 
ing on the yard 


Fig. 385 — noosr, (Sula fusca.) 


France in 1799, and landed in America, where they 


of a ship, till 


Boodh’‘ism, n. 


Book, (,,) n. 


10% 36 S., and Lon. 141° 53“ E.. 3 feet in height, and 4 
mile in diameter. Being an island highly dangerous 
to navigutors, and destitute of resources of its own, it 
is said to be pretty regularly supplied with provisions 
and water by passing vessels, for the benefit of such as 
may be cust ushore on it. 
See BUDDHISM. 
roum, or Bodrun. (b rom.) a small sea- 

port town of Turkey in Asia, in Natolia, 96 miles 

of Smyrna; Lat. 37° N., Lon. 27° 20 E.; supposed to 
be the site of the ancient Halicarnassus. Many ruins 
of antiquity have been found here. Pop. about 11,000. 
[A.S. boc; probably from bugan, to 
bow, to bend; to fold. in reference to the folded or rolled 
leaves of vellum, which was the material used to write 
upon.) A collection of sheets of paper, of printed matter, 
ot manuscript, or in blank, folded and bound together. 
In the latter sense it is usually called a blank-book. 


—A printed or written literary composition, or a volume 


or collection of leaves containing intellectual matter; 
as, the Bible is the book of life. 
* 'Tis pleasant, sure, to see one's name in print; 
A book s a book, although there s nothing in t.."--Byron. 


—A division, sub-division, or part of a literary work or 


treatise; as. the second book of the Iliad. 
»The first book we divide into sections. '— Burnet. 


(cm.) A register or volume in which a merchant or 
trader keeps his accounts, and records all his business 
transactions; as, a cash-book. 

dn the books of. In kind remembrance. 


The gentleman is not in your books.” —Shaks. 


(In a modern sense, this phrase is often applied to a 
debtor, or one who owes an account; as, he is still in 
my books.) — Without book. Trusting to memory; by rep- 
etition; without reading; as, “Sermons without * 
(Hooker ) Without authority or proof; as, he argues 
without book. 

( Hist.) B. is the general name of almost every literary 
composition, but in a more limited sense it is applied only 
to such compositions as are Jarge enough to form a vol- 
ume. Short and fugitive pieces are denominated pam- 

hlets, in contradistinction to books, which are of greater 
ength, and embrace more general or permanent topics. 
The dimensions of printed books are regulated by the 
size and form of the sheets of paper of which they are 
composed. A sheet, being folded in the middle, forms 
two leaves, or four pages; and a book of this size is 
called a folio. When the sheet is again folded, so as to 
make four leaves, or eight pages, it forms a quarto. The 
quarto, being folded across, so as to make eight leaves, 
or sixteen pages, forms an octavo, By folding the sheet 
into twelve leaves, or twenty-four pages, we make a 
duodecimo; and if into eighteen leaves, or thirty-six 
pages, we form an octodecimo. Below this there are 
small books of different denominations, which are some- 
times spoken of as pocket. editions. Booksellers ure 
accustomed, in speech, to anglicize the terms for the 
size of books, with little regard to the proper termina- 
tions — as 4to, Bro, 12mo, 18mo, 24mo, 32mo, 48mo, &c. 
For a Jong period, printing-paper was made chiefly of 
three sizes, respectively called royal, demy, and crown; 
and according as any one of these was employed, the 
size of the book was large or small. As by means of 
the paper-making machine, paper is made in webs, and 
can be cut into every imaginable size of sheet, and as 
printing-machines can print very large surfaces, the 
sizes of books are now comparatively arbitrary; though, 
for convenience, the old names remain, with the differ- 
ence, that in addition to the 12mo, a not very dissimilar 
size, called the post- Svo, has come extensively into use. 
The size of the present work is folio, though printed as 
rto.— The materials of which B. have been composed 
ave differed much in different nations, and in different 
stages of civilization. Plates of lead and copper, bricks, 
stone, and wood were anciently employed for this purpose. 
The most common material on which B. were written by 
the Greeks and Romans, was the thin coat or rind (liber, 
whence the Latin name for a book) of the papyrus, called 
by the Egyptians Byblos, whence the Greek name for a 
book, biblion. Next to the papyrus, parchment was the 
substance most used for writing upon. The ancients 
wrote usually on only one side of the paper or parch- 
ment. The back of the paper, instead of being written 
upon, was usually stained with saffron color or the cedrus, 
which produced a yellow color — As paper and parch- 
ment were dear, it was frequently the custom to erase 
or Wash out writing of little importance, and to write 
upon paper or parchment again, which was then called 
Palimpsestus.— The paper or parchment was joined to- 
gether so as to form one sheet. and when the work was 
finished, it was rolled on a staff, whence it was calleda 
volumen. (See Fig. 230.) When an author divided a 
work into several books, it was usual to include only 
one book in a volume or roll, so that there was generally 
the same number of volumes as of books.—In the pa- 
pyri rolls found at Herculaneum, the stick on which the 
papyrus is rolled does not project from the papyrus. but 
is concealed by it. Usually, however, there were balle 
or bosses, ornamented or painted, called umòilici or 
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cornua, which were fastened at each end of the stick, and 
projected from the papyrus. The ends of the roll were 
carefully cut, polished with pumice-stone, and colored 
black; they were called the geminæ frontes.—To pro- 
tect the roll from injury, it was frequently put in a parech- 
ment case, which was stained with a purple color, or 
with the yellow of the Lutum.— During the Middle 
Ages, the plan of rolls was discontinued, and the form 
of leaves, sewed or bound together, came into use. The 
manufacture of books was, for the most part, in the 
hands of the different orders of monks, many of whom 
spent a great part of their lives in the transcribing of 
them. In the earliest period of the Middle Ages, the 
scarcity of books was so great, that often in a whole 
town there was not one to be found, and even rich mon- 
asteries possessed little more than a missal. To the 
monks, and also to some orders of nuns, belongs the 
unspeakable merit of having not only supplied the 
religious orders with the books which were in daily use. 
but those which replenished the libraries of the learned 
and wealthy, until their ingenious craft was supplanted 
by that of the printer and bookseller, Copies were mul- 
tiplied with rapidity and diminishing cost; nevertheless, 
they were long out of the common reach, and their 


early history discloses how much importance was con- 
ferred by their possession, and whatsolicitude was awak- 
enéd for their care. The accompanying figure, taken 
from a MS. of the 15th century, illustrates the mode 
formerly adopted by scholars and monks for carryin, 
and securing books; also, a singular heart-shaped kind 
of book, not without a certain utility and portability 
to its reader. In progress of time, as civilization and 
the arts became more developed, paper attained an 
improved quality, both as regards quality and strength; 
types, also, became smaller in form and finer in exe- 
cation, and the huge mammoths of folios and quartos 
were deposed in fayor of octavos and duodecimos. The 
art of book production has since constantly aimed at 
associating the smallest degree of bulk with a propor- 
tionate limit of cost, while paying due regard to the 
convenience and comfort of readers, and also main- 
taining that inclination towards the unique and the 
beautiful, which, no doubt, will one day be ultimately 
reached and generally diffused. The first B. issued in 
what were to be the future U. States, and, indeed, on 
the continent of North America, was the Bay Psalm- 
book, in 1640, from the press of the “ Pilgrim Fathers,” at 
Cambridge, Mass. William Bradford issued an almanac 
from his press, in Philadelphia, in 1665, which was 
the first book published in the central colonies. 

Book, v.a. To enter, write, or register in a book; to 
record. 

He caused the Marchers to book their men, for whom they 

should make answer.“ — Davies. 

Book, in Jilinsis, a post-office of Pope co. 

Book’-account, n. [book and account.) A debtor and 
creditor account registered in a book or ledger, 

Bookaria, (book-a’re-ch,) a town of West Africa, 100 
miles N. N. E. of Freetown, Sierra Leone, Lat. 9° 88“ N., 
Lon. 12° 31’ W. 

3 n. One whose avocation is to bind 
JOOKS. 

Book'-bindery, n. A place where books are bound. 

Book’-binding, n. The art of connecting together 
the material parts of a book for convenience in use, and 
protection from injury. Books were formerly preserved 
in the form of rolls, consisting simply of the leaves 
pasted or glued together in one long sheet, at each end 
ot which was fixed a roller with handles. The roll was 
read (Fig. 230) by unwinding one roller and winding 
the other. This form of binding was afterwards super- 
seded by the square form, as we now possess it. This 
was a marked improvement, and was adopted for mann- 
scripts long before the invention of printing. The first 


bound books being chiefly copies of the Scriptures, and | 


other works of a religious nature, they soon began to 
have their bindings enriched in varions ways. Many 
of these rich bindings exist to the present day. They 
were executed principally by jewellers, who incrusted 
precious stones, ivory, and metal-work upon covers of 
vellum, wood, or silver. The greatest taste has been 
shown in all ages in the matter of B, and whether we 
examine the gorgeous but clumsy covers of the 11th 
and 12th centuries, the splendidly bound books of the 
Renaissance period, or the wonderful works of the 
modern artists who honor the art of B., there is always 
something to charm the fancy and gratify the taste. 


The art of B. B, exclusive of taped work, may be 


divided into twoclasses: 1. Fine leather work, or extra 
B., in which manual labor and personal skill are 
chiefly employed; and 2. Cloth-casing, or such work as 
is largely executed by the aid of machinery, 
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first notice the operations through which a book passos) 
in ordinary B. These are grouped under two main 

divisions—“ forwarding,” which comprehends every- 
thing necessary to the folding of the sheet, and“ finish-| 
ing,” which concerns chiefly the embellishment.—For- 


A 


Fig. 387, — COVER OF MISSAL OF THE 15TH CENTURY. 
Enamel, ivory, and precious stones. 

`; (National Library, Paris.) 

warding. The sheets of a book are first folded in such a | 

manner that the pages follow each other in consecutive 

order. In this operation the folder is guided by the 

“signatures” (a. v.), which indicate the part of a sheet 

to be superimposed upon another. The labor is per- 

formed by folding-machines or by girls, who acquire in- 
credible dexterity by continued practice. The next 
operation has for its object to bring the loose and bulky | 
sheets into a compact form, which was formerly accom- 
plished by beating them with a broad-faced hammer 
upon a smooth, flat stone, but is now generally made 

by passing the sheets between the cylinders of a! 

“smashing” machine. After this, the sheets are divided | 

in “sections” composing a volume, The volumes are 
then adjusted and clamped up in the laying or cutting | 
press, for the operation of sawing the back, preparatory 
to sewing. The sewing is done at a well known appar- 
atus called the sewing-press or frame, which, however, 
is now, toa great extent, superseded by a book-sewing 
machine of American invention, which effects an aver- 
age saving of one-half the cost of hand sewing, and is 
simple and perfect in its operation. When taken out 
of the sewing-frame or machine, the fly-leaves are 
pasted on, and the back is covered with a coating of 
thin glue. When the glue is dry the back is rounded | 
by beating with a hammer, and then the volume is 
placed between two feather-edged boards, above which 
the backs slightly project. These are then placed to- 
gether in a lying-press, for the backing process; that 
is, the back of the book is well beaten until it projects 
a little over each side of the bevelled board, so as to 
form a groove or place for the mileboard covers to lie 
in. The book is now ready for the boarding. The 
boards are attached by the ends of the bands, left for 
that purpose, being passed through holes in the sides 
of the boards. The ends of the bands are then pasted 
down, and hammered flat and smooth. The volume is 
now put into the standing-press, where it is submitted 
toa powerful pressure for several hours. Thereafter | 
it is again fastened into a lying-press, for cutting or 
plougling the edges with a knife-edged instrument 
called the plough, unless, as is now usually the case, | 
the cutting of the edges is previously done by a large 
machine-cutting knife. | 

Book’-case, n. An article of furniture; a case con- 
taining shelves for holding and preserving books. 

Book-debt. A debt recorded in a trader’s books, as 
against a customer supplied with goods on credit. 

Book’ersville, in Georgia, a village of Wilkes co. 

Booker, n. A collection of books: devotion to books. 

Hook ful. a. Full of notions derived from books; 

crowded with undigested knowledge; us, Bookful 

| blockhead ” — Pope. 

| Book’-holder, n. The prompter in a theatre. 

| Book’ish, a. Given to books or reading; fond of study: 

| more acquainted with books than with men 

“TIl make him yield the crown, 

| Whose bookish rule hath pull'd fair England down.” — Shaks. 

| Book’ishly, adv. In the way of being addicted to 
books or much reading. 

Book'ishness, n. Quality of being bookish, or ad- 
dicted to books; over-studiousness. 

Book’-keeper, „. (m.) One who keeps account of 
mercantile or trading transactions; one who has the 
charge of the books of accounts in a commercial concern. 

|Book’-keeping, „ (Ch.) The art, or science of 

keeping accounts, or recording monetary transactions 
of merchants, traders, or other persons engaged in 
pursuits connected with money. It has not only the 
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authority of experience to recommend it, but thst of 
some of the wisest observers of human affairs. Dr. 
Johnson remarks, “that the counting-house of an 
accomplished merchant is a school of method, where 
the great science may be learned of ranging particulars 
under generals, of bringing the different parts of a trans- 
action together, and of showing at one view a long series 
of dealing and exchange. Let uo man (he adds) venture 
into large business while he is ignorant of the method 
of regulating books; never let him imagine that any de- 
gree of natural abilities will enable him to supply this 
deficiency, or preserve a multiplicity of affairs trom im 
extricable contusion.” There are two modes of keepin 
books of account: the one by what is termed Single, and 
the other by Double Entry. Both are in very general use. 
The system of single entry is chiefly confined to the 
business of retail dealers; it is much the simplest method 
of B.-K., consisting of only a Day-book, and a Ledger. 
In the day-book the dealer enters his sales and purchases, 
and in his ledger he carries the former to the debit of 
his customers, and the latter to the credit of the mer- 
chants who supply him with goods. By making at any 
time a list of the sums due to him by his customers and 
of those due by him to wholesale merchants, the retail 
dealer may, after adding to the debts due to him the 
value of his stock on hand, arrive at an approximation 
to the real state of his debts and assets. This, however, 
is but an imperfect and unsatisfactory mode of B.; and, 
therefore, in the case of wholesale and mercantile busi- 
ness, where extensive and multifarious transactions have 
to be recorded, recourse is had to the system of double- 
entry. This system possesses al] the advantages of single 
entry, besides being so complete and comprehensive in 
its principles, and so certain in its results, as to admit of 
universal application. It may with equal advantage be 
adopted in the most limited as well as in the most ex- 
tensive, in the most plain and simple as well as in the 
most intricate and complicated concerns. No very au- 
thentic accounts exist of the origin of B. The double- 
entry system appears to have been first practised towards 
the latter part of the 15th century, in Venice and other 
towns of Italy, then the great emporiums of the mercan- 
tile world; and from that circumstance it acquired the 
name of the Jtahan method of Beoh-keeping. The first 
known work on the subject was by Lucas de Borgo, pub- 
lished in 1495: and the first in the English language, a 
treatise by John Gough, a printer, published in London, 
in 1543. The advantages of the system, and the sound- 
ness of the principles on which it is based, soon became 
apparent; for we find it was adopted in England and 
France early in the 16th century, and has continued to 
be more and more practised down to the present day.— 
The great objects of a good method of B. are to exhibit 
transactions as they occur, in the most minute detail, 
and ultimately in the most condensed form; advancin 
from the earliest stage to the latest by such clear an 
lucid steps as at all times to admit of every fact being 
traced in its progress, and security being obtained at 
every step against omission or error, For the attain- 
ment of such important objects, no mode of B. has hither- 
to been devised at all approaching to the perfection of 
the Italian system by double-entry. Every transaction 
in business is twofold: there can be no receipt without 
a payment, and no purchase without a sale, and conse- 
quently by presenting the same event or fact on both 
sides of the books, (whence the name of“ double-entry,”) 
the entries being simultaneous, become corroborative of 
each other. The circumstance of every transaction being 
entered on both sides of the ledger affords one of the 
most valuable results derived from the system of double- 
entry, namely, a test of accuracy; inasmuch as the en- 
tries on the credit side must be equal to the entries on 
the debit side, otherwise the book will not balance. The 
three principal books required under the Italian system 
of double-entry are, a Cash-book, Journal,and Ledger. In 
the first of these, every transaction is recorded where 
money forms one of its elements, and in practice these 
transactions are by some book-keepers carried direct 
from the cash-book to the ledger without being passed 
through the journal at all. The journal, however, forms 
a most important part of thesystem. It exhibits a nar- 
rative of every transaction of which an actual transfer 
of money does not form one of the elements, arranging 
the facts in as simple and condensed a form as correct- 
ness and intelligibility will admit of. and the results of 
those entries in the journal are afterwards introduced 
into the ledger, which thereby becomes a sort of key to 
the detailed history of every transaction; while at the 
same time it furnishes a luminous compendium of the 
whole. In like manner, when the cash transactions ure 
through the journal, they are at stated periods 
classed and arranged in a condensed form, and thence 
transferred to the ledger. This plan of introducing the 
cash transactions into the journal is considered much the 
best system, though attended with a little more trouble 
to the book-keeper, as it affords great facilities in bal- 
ancing the books and testing the accuracy of the ledger. 
By the plan referred to, the journal is advantageously 
ruled with four cash columns, two upon the left-hand 
side for enfrirs-debtor, and two upon the right for entries- 
creditor; andall the transactions being connected either 
with personal and property accounts or nominal accounts, 
—such as charges, profit und loss, and so forth,—they are 
classed accordingly in the columns on the Dr. or Cr. 
side of the journal respectively: and as the debit entries 
are at all times equal to the credit entries, the aggregate 
of the two columus on the Dr. side must tally with the 
aggregate of the two on the Cr. side of the journal. This 
too is found in practice to bea most useful check against 
posting the entries to wrong accounts in the ledger; for 
on balancing the books by taking the amounts Dr. and 
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Cr. posted to personal and property accounts, and the 
amounts Dr. and Cr. posted to nominal accounts into 
the ledger, and comparing them with the total amounts 
in the corresponding columns of the jourmal, it will be 
seen whether they agree; if they do not, it demonstrates 
that some entries must have been erroneously posted, 
which can then only be discovered by collating the books; 
but if the amounts do agree, then it affords at least 
strong presumptive evidence that the whole of the en- 
tries have been carried to the proper accounts. Experi- 
ence and practice are occasionally suggesting minor im 
provements upon the forms of the cash-book, journal, 
and ledger, to suit particular cases, as well as upon the 
subsidiary books required for gathering together the 
facts preparatory to their being transferred in a con- 
densed form into the journal; and, indeed, an intelligent 
book-keeper may accomplish much by a judicious clas- 
sification of the facts iu the auxiliary books; but the 
fundamental principles of the double-entry system of 
B., notwithstanding such occasional facilities and im- 
proved arrangements in the working of it, remain per- 
fect aud unchanged ; and after the length of time during 
which they have successfully withstood all attempts ut 
innovation or change, it may safely be affirmed that the 
system is the best hitherto discovered. We have already 
stated that the double-en ry system of B. admits of uni- 
versal application: and we may now observe that it is 
not confined to merchants’ accounts, but is equally ap- 
plicable to government accounts. One great desideratum 
in a system of B. for government accounts is centralizi- 
tion, which can alone be attained by a proper and well- 
organized method of condensing the fi or elements of 
the accounts: and the Italian system unquestionably 
affords the most efficacious means of collecting and group- 
ing the widely scattered elements of government at- 
counts in a concise and intelligible shape, and ultimately 
exhibiting them in the clearest and most perfect state, 

Book-knowledge, (C.) n. Kuowledge ac- 
quired from the reading of books. 

Book land, Bock’land, n. (Feudal Law.) See 
Boctanp. 

Book-learned,. Versed in books or literature; — 
generally implying a cuunter-ignorance of men, and of 
the world at large. 

„ Whate'er these book learn'd blockheads say, 
Solon 's the veriest fool in all the play — Dryden. 

Book-learning, n. [bvk und larning.) Skilled in 
literature; learning acquired from extensive reading; 
acquaintance with books: used, generally, in contradis- 
tinction to practical knowledge of men and things 

* Neither does it so much require book learning and scholarship, 
as good natural sense. to distinguish true aud and to distin- 
guish what is well proved and what is not, ` — et. 

Book less, a. Without books; unread; unlearned. 

Book’-madness, n. Bibliomania; a passion for ac- 
quiring books. 

Book’-maker, x. A compiler; one who writes and 
publishes a book, more especially, one who collects his 
materials from other sources. — ( Sporting.) A person 
who bets on horse-racing, professionally or otherwise: 
one who makes up a betting-book, 

Book’-making, n. The practice of writing and pub- 
lishing books; more particularly, the art of compiling 
from works already published, 

(Sport.) Art of keeping a betting-book in such a man- 
ner as to, generally, leave a balance of profit. 

Book’man, n. A person whose chief vccupation is the 
reading and study of books. 

This civil war of wits were much better us'd 
Ou Navarre aud bis boo en for here tis abus'd.' - Shakes. 

Book’-mark, Book’-marker, n. Something 
placed between the leaves of a book in order to speedily 
find any particular passage or page. 

Book mate. . A school-mate; a school-fellow, 

This Armado is a Spaniard and one that makes sport 
To the prince and his book-mates. — Shuks 

Book’mindedness, n. Love of, or acquaintance 
with, books. 

Book -monger. n. A dealer in, or vender of. books 

Book’-muslin,n. A kind of muslin, formerly used 
for book-covers. i 

Book’-oath, n. The oath on the Book, or Bible. 

Book’-pe«t, n. That department of a post-otfice de- 
voted to toe transmission of books, or printed matter. 

BooX’-raen, n. A frame or contrivance for holding a 
book open while being read. — An article of furniture 
for the temporary deposit of books. 

Book’-seller, u. One who sells books; a book-vender. 
See BoK-rRADE. 

Book’'-selling, n. 
ing books. 

Book’-shelf, n. A shelf to hold books. 

Book’-shop, n. A shop, or store, in which books are 
sold; a book-seller’s warehouse. 

Book’-stall, n. A stand or stall in the public street, 
where books are retailed to buyers, 

Book’-stand, n. Samo as B9K-STALL, q. v. 

Book’-store, n. In the U. States and Genc a place 
where books are kept for sale. (In Great Britain, a bool- 
seller's shop.) 

Book’-trate, n. The business of Wholesale d- aling in 
books is of a comparatively recent date. In early times, 
when books were scarce and had all to be transeribed, 
those who copied them usnally also disposed of them 
In the later period of Romin history, however, there 
arose a class of persons termed Höher, who acted as 
a kind of middle-mon, employing or purchasing books 
from the transcriber ad disposing of them to the pnb- 
lic. Inthe reign of Augustus. the brothers Socii were 
celebrated in this way. With the establishment of sev- 
eral universities iu the 12th century, the trade iu books 
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was much increased, particularly in such towns as Paris 
and Bologna. In 1325, a statute of the University of 
Paris distingnishes between stativmara, or booksellers 
proper, those who buy from one party and sell or lend 
to another; and libranmi, those who merely buy and sell 
books on commission. After 1546, no one could deal in 
books in Paria without the permission of the university, 
who had special officers to examine the manuscripts und | 
fix the price. It was not, however, till after the inven- 
tion of printing that the B 7. attained any importance. 
At first, the printers were likewise booksellers: and | 
John Faust and Peter Schiffer disposed of the produc- 
tions of their press in Paris and Franktort-on-the-Main. 
Some instances of the division of the two branches occur 
in the lth century. The first booksellers were usually 
termed statiouers, either from the Latin word stulon-| 
arius, or from having only stalls or stations in the 
streets and murket-places of the towns, as is still to be 
seen in the case of dealers in old books, Now, the term) 
stationer usually denotes u dealer in paper and other 
writing-materials. At first, the civil magistrates took 
little concern with the book-sellers, leaving them to the 
control of the universities, of which they were supposed 
to be the immediate retainers, and which, accordingly, 
gave them laws and regulations, examining the correct-| 
ness of their books aud fixing the prices of them. This, 
however, was soon changed, and the trade of booksell- 
ing was put under various restrictions. In 1556, the 
Stationers’ Company of London was incorporated. Iti 
was composed of printers and book-sellers. who exercised | 
a kind of censorship over the press. In 1662 the famous 
Licensing Act was passed, which prohibited the publi- 
cation of any book unless entered in the register of the 
Company of Stationers, or licensed by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, The B.-T. is, properly speaking, carried on by 
two distinct classes of persons,— the publishers, who 
prepare and dispose of the books wholesale; and the 
B., by whom they are retailed to the public. The great 
centres of the B. T. in the U. 8. are Phihuwlelphia, New 
York, and Boston; but many large publishing houses 
may be quoted in other towns. as Baltimore, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, Hartford, San Francisco. Ke. A pecu- 
liarity of the B. T. in the United States, is the holding of 
trade: sales, or semi-annual auctions, in one of the towns 
above quoted, but chietly in New York, to which pnb- 
lishers contribute,and which are attended by B. dealers. 
These sales have been in successful operation for about 
ars, disposing annually of books to the amount of 
from $600,000 to $1,000 000. Actually, however, these 
sales do not appear to be attended with the same regn- 
larity as formerly, by many of our leading publishers 
The terms of the agreement entered into between a pub- 
lisher and an author are various, depending chiefly 
npon the character of the author and the nature of the 
hook, Authors are apt to complain of the hard terms 
that are usually meted ont to them by publishers, and 
in some cases, perhaps, not without reason. But it is to 
he borne in mind that there is always considerable out- 
lay, and no little risk, connected with bringing out a| 
ally by an unknown author. Cheap 
now the order of the day. Not only 
ap editions brought ont of works unprotected by 
yright, but even publishers of the first class find it 
their interest to bring out cheap editions of popular 
books, the copyright of which is secured to them, It is 
now usual to stereotype cheap books and perivdicals, of 
which the sale is expected to be considerable, or to ex- 
tend over a considerable time; and this course is adopted 
even with large Looks like the present work. The old 
book-trade, or the sale of second-hand books, is carried 
on to a considerable extent in all the larger cities and 
towns of the U. States. Many of these dealers prepare 
periodically price catalogues of their books, which they 
circulate through the country, and in this way dispose 
of a great many of their books. The price of old books 
is very fluctuating and capricious, depe g in some 
Measure upon their condition or intrinsic value; but 
frequently equally good copies of the same work may 
be bad at a half or third of the price in some shops, that 
they can be obtained for in others. In Germany, the 
great centre of the book-trade is Leipzig, where two 
great book-fairs are held annually. at Easter and Mi- 
chaelmas respectively, These fairs are not so important, 
or so largely attended now as formerly, n great part of 
the business being effected by means of agents or com- 
missioners. Every book-seller in Germany has his com- 
missioner at Leipzig, to whom he transmits copies of 
all his new publications, and who distributes them 
among the other commissioners, for transmission to 
their employers. At the end of the year the unsold 
works are sent back by the same means to their several 
publishers. The great advan e of this system is, that 
every new book, within a few weeks of publication, is 
made known throughout Germany and France, without 
having recourse to the expensive system of adver- 
tising. The accounts of the various book-scllers are also 
usually settled by means of the commissioners. In Eng- 
land and in France, the B. T. is carried on much in the 
same way, centring respectively in London and Paris — 
The first American book-seller, mentioned by Thomas in 
his History of Printing, was Hezekiah Usher, of Boston, 
known to have been in business as early as 1652. The 
first convention of book-sellers for the regulation of 
trade seems to have been held in Boston, 1724. The 
American company of book-sellers was fonnded in 1801. 
From its small beginnings, the American B. T has 
sprung up to be nearly equal to that of the most literary 
countries of the Old World. We quote. from an English 
work written some years ago, the following remark: 
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pass those of London: and in point of size and price 
they are, for the most part, well adapted for general 
circulation. On acconnt of the prevalence of education, 
and also the aspiring habits of the people, book-buyers 
of an humble position in life are greatly more numerous 
than they are in England.” — The B. T being intimately 
connected with PRINTING, we refer to this word for sta- 
tistics concerning books and the bock-trade — See also 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY, COPYRIGHT, NEWSPAPER, PAPER, 
PRESS, STATIONERY, SIERKOrYPING. ELECTROTYPING, Ac. 

Book-worm, n. (Zi/.) A name given to various spo- 
cies of insects in the larva state, in which they destroy 
books and papers, by boring into them; such as the 
Ptinida, Anobium, K. 

—A student absorbed in, or closely attached to, books; an 
unappreciative reader, or one without judgment. 

“I wanted but a black gown, and a salary to be as mere a book- 
worm as any there.” — Pupe. 

Boo'lak, or Bou’Iae, a town of Egypt, on the right 
bank of the Nile, 3 m. N. of Cairo, of which it forms the 
port. After being destroyed by the French in 1799, it 
was rebuilt by Mehemet Ali. Man. Cotton, silk, &c. 
Pop. 14,175. 

Boo'ley, Booly, n. Ir. buachail, cowherd.) A term 
sometimes used in Ireland, for a person who has no 
115 tled place of abode, and who leads a kind of nomad 
ife. 

The same that the Irish boolies are driving their cattle with 
them, — Spenser. 

Boom, (bém,)n. A. S. beam; Du. bom; Ger baum.) A 
beam, tree, or pole —( Naut.) A long pole run out from 
any part of a ship to stretch the foot of any particular 
bail; whence, jib-boom, main-boom, studdingsail-toom, &e. 

(Firt.) In marine defences. a strong chain or cable 
stretched across the mouth of a river or harbor, to pre- 
vent the enemy’s ships from entering, and having a 
number of poles, bars, &c., fastened to it: whence the 
name; as, to cut or burst the boom, 

(Naut.) A pole set up as a sea-mark to point ont the 
channel to seamen, When navigating in shallows. — A 
hollow, roaring sound: as, the boom of a cannon; the 
reverberating cry of the bittern. 

—pl. A space on a ship's upper deck, between the fore and 
main-masts, where the boats, spare spars, cordage, Ac. 
are stowed. 

r. i. [A. S. byme, a trumpet; Du. bomme, a drum; from 
tie root of Hm.] To make the sound of a trumpet or 

rum. 

—To rush with violence, as a ship under crowded sail ; as, 
the vessel boomed in sight. 

—To make a hollow sound like the bittern. 


At eve the beetle boometh, 
Athwart the thicket loue.” — Tennyson. 


—To roll and roar, as the waves, or the report of acannon, 
© The volleying roar, and loud, 


Long booming of each peal on peal, o ercame 
The ear far more than thuuder."” — Byron. 


Boom, (}dm-.) a town of Belgium, 10 m. S. of Antwerp, 
on the Rupel River. It has very extensive brick and 
tile works. Pop. 8,096, 

Boomer, in Jowa, a township of Pottawattomie co.; 
pop. . 

Boomerang. (boom-e-rang’,) n. A familiar though 
little understood missile, which in the hands of a native 
of Australia performs marvellous feats, while in those 
of a European or American it is inert and intractable. 
The B. is used by the Australian aborigines in war, sport, 
and the chase. It ceusists of a piece of hard wood of 
a bent form, with the curve of a parabola. is about 2 ft. 
long, 244 inches broad, Le inch thick, and is rounded at 
the extremities. One side is flat, the other convex, and 
it is brought to a bluntish edge. It is discharged by the 
hand at one end, the convex edge being forward, aud 
the flat side upward: and it is thrown as if to hit an ob- 
ject in advance; instead, however, of going forward, it 
ascends into the air with a rapid rotary motion, until it 
reaches a considerable height, when it begius to retro- 
grade, and finally passing over the head of the projector, 
falls to the ground behind him. This singular mo- 
tion is produced by the air impinging on the bulged 
side of the in- 
strument. The 
B., the inven- 
tion of which 
would have 
done honor to 
the most cele- 
brated scien- 
tist, has long 
been a common 
weapon among almost the lowest race of savages upon 
earth. — It has, of late years, been mooted to apply the 
principleof the B. to the propulsion of ships. The savage, 
by practice, knows precisely how to poise as well as pro- 
ject his familiar missile; andin this secret of the balanced 
centre consists Sir Thomas Mitchell's application of the 
principle of the B. to the propulsion of vessels. Great re- 
sults are anticipated from the scientific application of this 
simple principle, suggesting, as it does, a means of adapt- 
ing a surface revolving round a centre, so that it presents 
to equal pressure a uniformity of resistance, becanse the 
spaces described by a body in falling are proportional 
to the squares of the times. When the same surface is 
placed vertically, and set in rotary motion through fluids, 
it is subject to a similar law, and when in the place of 
a screw, it is equally poised obliquely. Thus we have 
in this form equilibrium, and equal resistance and 
equal strength, the propeller being balanced when it is 


Fig. 388, — BOOMERANG. 


„American books are now executed with neatness and 
taste; their woodcut embellishments sometimes sur- 


first formed on its axis. Hence, under any degree of 
velocity, centrifugal action is converted into concentrie 
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action by the peculiar manner of balancing the surface 
round the centre of rotary motion. 

Booming, p.a. Rushing with violence; roaring like 
waves. 

* Forsook by thee, in vain I sought thy aid. 
When booming billows clos'd above my head.’ — Pope. 

Boom' ing. n. A violent rushing accompanied with a 
loud roar, as the Looming of the ocean; u deep, hollow, 
reverberating sound, as the booming of a bittern. 

Boom-irons, n. pl. (aut.) Flat rings of iron fixed 
on a ship’s yards, and through which the studdingsuil- 
booms run. 

Boom'K in, n. 

Boon, n. 1 S. ben ; Dan. bon ; Icel. bon, from bei, to 
ask. See Bin.) A prayer or petition preferred to a per- 
son, or persons. 

From which to God he made so many an idle boon. ‘—Spenser. 

—A gift, grant, favor, or benefaction ; n favor granted, or 
petition answered ; as, to crave a boon. 

** Vouchsafe me for my meed but one fair iook ; 
A smaller boon than this I cannot beg 
And less than this, I'm sure you cannot give. — Shaka. 

—n. [Scot. boon; W. bôn.) The refuse matter of dressed 
flax. 

—a. Fr. bon ; Lat. bonus, good.] Gay: merry; pleasant; 
jolly ; as, a boon-companion. 

* Satiate at length. 
And beighten'd as with wine, jocund and boon.” — Milton. 

— Kind: bountiful; beneficent. 

With as boon a grace, and as bold a front, look the world in 
the face.” — South. 

Boon, in Oregon, a post-office of Clackamas co. 

Boon‘dee, or Bunpo, a rajabship of Hindostan, prov. 
Rajpootana, under British protection. Estim. area, 2,291 
sq.m. It was formerly much more extensive, but Kotah 
and its territory have been separated from it; in 1817, 
more thau half the revenues were usurped by Scindia 
and Holkar, and the peasantry impoverished by endless 
exactions; but, in 1818, the Rajah received a considera- 
ble accession of territory, and the town of Patun, from 
the British. Although small, this State is important, 
as it contains the principal passes from the S. into Upper 
Hindostan. The natives are of the Hara tribe, which 
has produced many eminent men. 

Boonpse, cup. of the above State, 80 m. S.E. of Ajmeer, and 
200 S.W. of Agra; Lat. 25° 28“ N., Lon. 75° 30’ E. It is 
divided into New and Old B.; the former is walled, and 
built of stone on a high hill. This city is also rendered 
striking by its numerous temples, magnificent fountains, 
and spacious main street opening to the palace, at the 
lower extremity of which stands a great temple, dedi- 
cated to Krishna, with many bas-reliefs and other sculp- 
tures. Old B. lies to the W. and is in a state of general 
decay. 

Boone, Daniet, (böön,) the pioneer of Kentucky, B. in 
Bucks co., Pennsylvania, 1735. He was a colonel in the 
U. States service, and signalized himself by his many 
daring exploits against the Indians, and also by his ex- 
tensive surveys and explorations of the State of Ken- 
tucky. In 1793 he removed to Upper Lonisiana, then 
belonging to the Spaniards, and was appointed by them 
commandant of a district there. He was one of the 
most successful of the enterprising American pioneers 
of the 18th century, and may be said to have explored, 

and aided in the settlement of the conntry from the 
Alleghany Mountains to the frontier of Missouri. Many 
places have been named in his honor. D. abt. 1822. 

Boone, in Ilinvis, a N. county, with an area of 270 sq. 
m., bordering on Wisconsin. It is drained by the Kish- 
waukee River, and the Pickasaw and some smaller creeks. 
Surface, undulating, and comprising prairie and heavy 
timber. Soil, highly productive. Cup. Belvidere. Pop. 
in 1880. 11.527. 

—A twp. of above co., 10 m. N.E. of Belvidere. 

Boone, in Indiana, a central county. comprising 308 sq. 
m., and traversed by the Eagle and Sugar creeks. Sur- 

Jace, diversified. Soil, productive. Cup. Lebanon. Pop. 
(1880) 25.922, 

—A township of Harrison co, on the Ohio River; pop. 
1,870, 

—A township of Cass co. 

A township of Crawford co. 

—A township of Madison co. 

—A township of Porter co. 

—A village and township of Warwick co. Pop. of town- 
ship, 4,042, 2 

Boone, in Jowa, a W. central county, possessing an 
area of 5768q. m. It isintersected, and formed into two 
portions, by the Des Moines River. Surface, diversified, 
and soil very fertile, containing stone-coal. Cup. Boones- 
borough. 

—A township of Hamilton co, 

RA post-township of Dallas co., 12 m. W. of Des Moines 

ity. 

Boone, in Kentucky, a N. county. Area, 300 sq.m. It 
is drained by the Ohio River, its boundary on the N. and 
W., and dividing it from Ohio and Indiana. Surface, 
hilly. Sil, fertile. Cap. Burlington. 

—A post-office of Boone co. 

Boone, in Missouri, a county in the centre of the State, 
with an area of 648 sq. m. On the S W. it is bounded by 
the Missouri River, and on the E. by Cedar Creek. 
Roche Percée and Petite Bonne Femme rivers flow 
throngh it 8. to the Missouri. Surface, varied, being 
partly prairie, and partly wooded land. Soil, extremely 
rich, and well-cultivated. Stone-coal and lime-stone 
are found. Cap. Columbia. 

~—A township of Franklin co. 

Boone, in North Carulina, u post. village, cap. of Wa- 
tuuga co., 200 m. W. by N. of Raleigh, in a mountainous 
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district. Daniel Boone, the Western pioneer, once dwelt 

in the neighborhood. 

| Boone, in W. Virginia, a S.W. county, bounded on the 
N.E. by Coal River, an affluent of the Kanawha, and also 
watered by Little Coal River and Laurel Creek. Area, 
625 sq.m. Surface, mountainous, and heavily wooded, 
Soil, partly fertile. This county was formerly included 
within those of Logan and Kanawha, (up. Boone 
Court-House. 

Boone Furnace, In Kentucky, u P. O. of Carter co. 

Boone River, in /owa, rising in the N. of the State, 
alter a course 8., empties into the Des Moines River, in 
Webster co. 

Boones’borough, in Wwa, a post-village, cap. of 
Boone co., 2 m. E. of Des Moines River, and 40 N.N.W. of 
Des Moines City. 

Boones’borough, in Kentucky, a village of Madison 
co., on the Kentucky River, 18 m. S. E. of Lexington. 
At this place, in 1775, Daniel Boone built a fort, the first 
erected in the State; and here, also, the first legislative 
body of the W. States assembled in council. 

Boones’borough, in Missouri, a village of Boone 
con 30 m. N. of Jefferson City. 

Boone's Grove, in Arkansas, a post-office of Wash- 
ington co. 

Boone's Mill, in Virginia, a post-office of Franklin 
co., 184 m. W. by 8. of Richmond. 

Boone’'ville, in Arkansas, a post-village of Scott co., 
36 m. S.E. of Van Buren. 

Boone'ville, in Colorado Territory, a post-office of 
Pueblo co. 

Boone’ ville, in Indiana, a village, cap. of Warrick 
co., II m. from the Ohio River, and 170 8.8.W. of Indian- 
apolis. 

Boone’ ville, in Jowa, a village of Boone co., 140 m. W. 
by N. of Iowa City. 

Boone'ville, iu Kentucky, a post-village of Owsley co., 
on the S. fork of the Kentucky River, 100 m. S. E. of 
Frankfort ; 

Boone’ville, in New York, a flourishing post-village 
and township of Oneida co., 31 m. N. of Utica; pop. of 
township, (1870), 4,106. 

Boone’ville, in Mississippi, a post-village of Tishe- 
mingv co., 20 m. S. of Corinth. 

Boone'’ville, in Tus, a village, cap. of Brazos co., 
110 m. E. by N. of Austin, and 10 from the Brazos River. 

Boon Grove, in Jndiana,a post-office of Porter co. 

Boon hill. in North Carolina, a post-village of John- 
ston co, 12 m. N.W. of Goldsborough, 

Boons'borough, in Arkansas, a post-village of Wash- 
ington co., 20 m. S. W. of Fayetteville. 

Boons'borough, in Illinois, a village of Ogle co., 
140 m. N. of Peoria. 

Boons’borough, in Kentucky. See BoonesporoucH. 

Boons’borough, in Maryland, a township and village 
of Washington co. 

Boons’borough, in Missouri, a village of Howard 
co., 14 m. W. of Fayette, und within a short distance of 
the Missouri River. 

Boon’s Creek, in Tennessee, a P. O. of Washington co. 

Boon Spring, in Wwa, a township of Clinton co. 

Boon ton, in Missouri, a village of Boone co. 

Boon’‘ton, in New Jersey, a flourishing post-town of 
Hanover township, Morris co., on the Rockaway River, 
8 m. N.E. of Morristown. Extensive iron furnaces and 
rolling mills are at work here. 

Boon' ville. in d Ter., a mining village of Owyhee 
co., on Jordan Creek, 2 m. below Ruby City. 

Boon’ ville, in Indiuna, a village and county-seat of 
Warwick co., near the Ohio River. 

—A post-office of Warrick co. 

Boon’ville, in Missouri, a prosperous post-town, and 
cap of Cooper co., on the S. bank of the Missouri River, 
48 m. N.W. of Jefferson City. This is a fine and flourish- 
ing place, in the inidst of a fertile and highly produc- 
tive country. Iron, lead, coal, and other minerals are 
abundantly found in the neighborhood. Named after 
its original settler, Daniel Boone. 

Boon’ ville, in N. Carolina, a P.O. of Yadkin co. 

Boops, u (Z.] A genus of small Acanthopterygions 
fishes, found in the Mediterranean and in the seas of 
South America. The species are generally of brilliant 
coloring, and characterized by a small mouth, large 
eyes, and a rounded form. — This name is also given to 
the pike-headed whale, Balæna boùps, found in the 
Greenland seas. 

Boor, n. [A.S. 1 from buan, to till; Du. bær: 
Ger ba ler, from hafen, to till, to cultivate ] A farmer; 
a countryman; specifically, a rustic; a rude peasant; a 
clownish fellow; a lout. 

“To one well-born, th affront is worse and more, 
When he ‘s abus d and baffled by a boor. — Dryden. 

Boor'ish, a. Clownish; rustic; rude; illiterate; un- 
civilized. 

Therefore. you clown. abandon which is, in the vulgar, leave 
the society, which, in the boorish is company of this asle. 
aks. 

Boor'ishly, adv. In a boorish manner; after a clown- 
ish fashion. 

“Limbs... . Boorishly robust.’ Fenton. 
Boorishness, n. Quality of being boorish ; clownish- 
ness: rusticity ; coarseness of manners. 
| Boorhanpoor’, or BAkHANPURA, a town of Hindostan, 
in the Deccan, prov. Candeish (of which it was formerly 
the capital); built in a plain on the Tuptee, 135 miles 
S.S.E. of Oojein, and 215 E. of Surat. Lat. 219 19 N., 
Lon. 76° 18’ E. 
cities of the Deccan, though, as a whole, devoid of urchi- 
tectural beauty. Most of the houses are of brick, many 
three stories high, with neat facades, and universally 
roofed with tiles; but the fort and palace of its ancient 


This is one of the largest and best built 


BOOT 


sovereigns, and many Mohammedan mosques, &c., are 
heaps of ruins. Some of the streets are wide and regu- 
lar, and the finest building is a mosque called Jumma 
Musjud, a gray-stone pile, with a handsome facade, 


Fig. 389. — noonHan Poor. 
(From Elliott s Views in the East.) 


and octagonal minarets, but destitute of the character- 
istic Mohammedan cupola. The Bokrahs, a Mohamme- 
dun sect, who dress in Arabian costume, (claiming 
Arab descent,) are the principal merchants. B. was 
captured by the British in 1803. Pop. 30,000. 

Booroo’, an island of the Malayan archipelago, be- 
tween Lat. 3° and 4° S., and Lon. 126° and 127° E., 50 
m. W. of Ceram; length 75 m.; breadth, 38. Rice, 
sago, aromatic and other woods, tropical fruits, and the 
best cajeput oil, are found here. The interior is inha- 
Lited by Hurafuras. The Dutch have a settlement here, 
and it is frequently visited by the S. Sea whalers. Pop. 
abt. 18,000. 

Booroogird’, a town of Persia, prov. Irak-Kerman- 
shah, in a fine valley, 190 m. W. of Ispahan, Estim. 
pop. 12,000. ' 

Boort, or Bort, n. (Min.) A kind of diamond, gen- 
erally of a spherical shape, and apparently formed of a 
confused mass of interlaced and twisted parts, like knots 
in wood. In consequence of this peculiar structure, it 
cannot be cut like the ordinary diamond, and is only of 
use for polishing other stones, after it has been broken 
and reduced to powder in a mortar. 

Boose, (ob.) (Dan. baas, a stall.) A stall or enclos- 
ure for cattle. (Used in some parts of Englund.) 

„ v. i. See Booze. 

Boosempra, or Boosum Prah, (b00'sem-pra’,) 
a river in the country of Ashantee, W. Africa, that dis- 
embogues into the Atlantic, in Lat. 4° 52’ N., Lon. 9° 
30’ W. 

Boost, v. i. [See Boast.) To push a person up from 
behind. (A vulgarism peculiar to some of the New Eng- 
land States.) 

Boo'sy.a. See Boozy. 

Boot, n. [Fr. bote, from Celt. botés, bottas, a shoe — bot, 
foot, and tech, or tes, to hide; Swed. and Goth. bota ; Sp. 
bota.] A leather case or covering for the leg, united 
with a shoe (For history and trade statistics, see SHOE.) 

—An instrument of torture for compressing the legs ; for- 
merly used in Scotland in order to extort confession 
from persons accused of crimes. It was of various kinds. 
Sometimes it was composed of parchment applied moist, 
and then brought near the fire, so as by shrinking to 
cuuse great pain and uneasiness; at others, it consisted 
of four thick strong boards bound tightly round either 
one or both legs with cords, and then compressed by 
means of wedges, until, occasionally, the bones of the 
unfortunate sufferer's legs were broken; it was, somè- 
times, also made of iron. (Called also bordekin.) 

So he was put to the torture. which in Scotland they cal! the 
boot. — Bishop Burnet. 

—A receptacle or box in a coach, wherein baggage, &c. is 
stowed away.—A leathern cover placed over the wheels 
of acarriage to protect from rain, mire, &c. 

—(pl.) A common term for a servant at an hotel, whose 
duty it is to attend to travellers’ boots, &c.; a boot- 
black; as, “ The b at the Holly-Tree Inn.”— Dickens. 

a. To put on boots. 

Boot. boot master Shallow: 


Boot, n. Booty; plunder. 
advantage. 


. let us take any man's horses. 
Shakes 
(o. and n.) — Profit; gain; 


Mx gravity. 
Could I, with boot, change for idle plume, 
Which the air beats for vain.’ — Shaks 
To boot. Over and above; besides; additional; as, here's 
a dollar to brot. 
Man is God's image; but a poor man is 
Christ's image to boot. — Herbert. 

Boot, v.a. [A. S. bet, botz, compensation to an injured 
party, from Goth. botjan, to profit, to advantage.) To 
make reparation; specifically, to profit, to advantage; 
usually preceding, or following. if; as, what boots it? 

For what I have, I need not to repeat: 
And what I want, it boots not to complain.” —Shaks, 

Boot, in in, a post-office of Richland co. 

Bootan’, or BHotay’. an independent state of N. Hindo- 
stan, between Lat. 26° 30’ and 28° 30’ N., and Lon. 859 


30 and 94° E.: having N. the Himalayas, dividing it 
from Thibet; E. and S. Assam und Bengal, and W. the 
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river Teesta, which separates it from Sikkim; length) Boothaulh’, a fortified pass of Afghanistan, 12 m. E. Booz’y, BOOS“ V. Bou’sy, a. Inebriated; fuddled; 


about 350 m., by from 90 to 100 in width. stim, urea, 
64,500 sq. m. Desc., mountainous and hilly, with fertile 
valleys here and there, and a large patch of jungle 
where itapproaches Bengal. The Tchinchien is the prin- 
cipal river, which, after a course of abt. 150 m., empties 
into the Brahmapootra; other smaller rivers of little im- 

rtance also drain the country. Ain. Granite, quartz, 
imestone, iron, und copper; it is conjectured that the 


of Cubul. It runs for 5 m. between cliffs 500 feet high, 
and is in some places only 50 yards wide. 

Booth Bay, in Mane, a post-village and township of 
Lincoln co., lying between the Sheepscot aud Damaris- 
cotta rivers, and with the Atlantic for its S. boundary, 
40 m. S.E. of Augusta, It has a large fishing commerce, 
and also extensive ship-building yards und saw-mills. 


overcome with liquor. 
With a long legend of romantic things, 
Which in bis cups the boozy poet sings.” — Dryden. 
| Bo-peep’, n. A kind of advancing and retiring, or hiding 
the face, and after looking, crying bo! as is sometimes 
done with children for their amusement. 


“ That such a king should play bo-peep, 
And go the fools among. —Sħuka. 


Pup. 8,200. 

Booth Corner, in Pennsylvania,a P.O. of Delaware co, 

Boothia Felix, (b:0'the-a felix.) an insulated region 
of British N. America, stretching into the Arctic Ocean, 
between Lat. 69° and 74° N., and Lon. 92° and 97° W., 
and so called in honor of Sir Felix Booth, by Sir James 
Ross its discoverer, who here determined the position of 
the magnetic pole. 

Booth Ila Gulf. an inlet of the sen in British N America, 
being a southward extension of Prince Regent's Sound, 
and separating Boothia Felix from Melville Peninsula 
and Cockburn Island, Its length is about 310 m. from 
N.E. to S. W.; and its breadth varies from 60 to 100 m. 

Boot’-hose, n. [bost and hose.) Spatterdashes used in- 
stead of boots; stockings to serve for boots. 

„His lackey with a linen stock on one leg, and a boot-hose on 
the other. — Shaks. 

Booth’s Point, in Tennesser, a post-office of Dyer co. 
Boot‘ikin, n. A small boot.— A covering for any limb 
or member of the body, curatively used for the gout. 
I desire no more of my boot! — Walpole. 


Boot ing. n. A description of torture. See Boor. 
Boot'-jack, n. A contrivance used for drawing off boots. 
Boot’-last, n. See BOOT-TREE. 
Boot less, a. Destitute of boot; unavailing; unprofit- 
able; useless; as, a bootless errand. 
“ Bootless speed, 

When cowardice pursues aud valor flies.“ — Shaks, 
Boot'lessly, adv. Without use or profit. 
Boot'lessness, n. State of being bootless or useless, 

or without avail. 
Boot' lick, „. A toady; a lick-spittle ; one who flatters 
and cringes to another, (Used in the U. States.) 


mountain ranges contain much mineral wealth, but 
they remain almost wholly unexplored. m. Every 
variety of climate prevails, according to elevation; heat 
and cold both run equally to extremes in their due sea- 
suns. Takeu altogether, B. is comparatively healthy. 
Vegetation. All kinds of timber known in the temper- 
ate zone flourish, excepting the oak: fruits, the ciuna- 
mon-tree, and rhubarb are also plentiful. Zodl. The 8. 
jungle abounds with the wild animals indigenous to In- 
dia; and the IUx, or grunting ox, together with the 
Tangun horse (a short-bodied, clean-limbed, active ani- 
mal), belong to this country. IJnhab. The people, why 
closely resemble, in most points, the Bengulese, are, in 
general, peaceably inclined ; polygamous; often afflicted 
with guitre, and worship Buddha. Prod, The natives are 
tolerable agriculturists, but the tillage of the soil is per- 
formed almost entirely by the women. Rive, wheat, 
barley, and vegetables yield the staple crops, Exy. 
Coarse woollens, horses, wax, ivory, gold-dust, silver in- 
gots, musk, fruits, rock-salt, &c. Manuf. Paper fabri- 
cated from bark, idols, swords, arrow-heads, &c. Gow. 
The government is administered by a deb-Rajah under 
British authority; the latter people havjng annexed the 
country in 1865. Towns. Passissudon and Tunukka. 
Pop. estimated at 1,500,000. 

Boot’-catcher, n. A servant at an inn, formerly em- 
ployed to take off travellers’ boots. (o.) 

The ostler and the boot-catcher ought to partake.” — Swift, 


Boot’-crimp, n. A frame used by boot-makers for 
shaping the budy of a boot. 

Boot’ee, un A half-boot, ankle-boot, or short boot, 

Boot’erstown, a parish of Ireland, co. Dublin. 

Boites, (bo-o/tes.) Gr., a ploughman.) ( Myth.) The son 


Bopp, Franz, a German philologist, n. at Mayence, 
1791. His early education was conducted at Acchaffen- 
burg, where he studied under Professor Windischmann, 
who filled the chair of Philosophy and History in the 
university of that town. By the advice of this learned 
man and profound Orientalist, (the disciple of Schelling.) 
Bopp resolved to dedicate himself entirely to Oriental 
literature. Having finished his elementary studies. he 
set out in 1812, tu make himself acquainted with Indian 
languages, supported by a small pension allowed him by 
the king of Bavaria. In Paris, he was encouraged by 
M. Sylvestre De Sacy and August Wilhelm Schlegel, and 
completed his studies in London and Göttingen. On his 
return to Prussia, he was appointed professor of San- 
skrit in thé University of Berlin; in 1842 he was created 
Chevalier of the Order of Merit. and in 1857, the French 
Institute nominated him foreign associate. Professor 
B.’s philological labors have given quite a new character 
to this science. His great work, the Comparative Grame 
mar of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latın, Lithuanian, Ancient 
Slavic, Gothic, and German (Vergleichende Grammatik 
des Sanskrit,” &c., Berlin, 1833-19; 2d edition, entirely 
revised, 1857,) contains a complete analysis of the gram- 
matical form of the Indo-Germanic languages; and the 
general laws he deduces from them are highly credit- 
able to his perspicuity. His writings, which are both 
numerous and voluminous, have greatly facilitated the 
study of the Sanskrit language, and his translations of 
various Indian classics have contributed largely to our 
knowledge of Oriental poetry, morals, and philosophy, 
as exhibited in the ancient literature of India. D. 1867. 

Bop’part, (anc. Bandobriga,) a town of Prussia, prov. 
Rhine, on the left bank of the latter river, 9 m. S. of 


of Ceres and of Iasion, who, being plundered of all his 
possessions by his brother Pluto, invented the plough, to 
which he yoked two oxen, and cultivated the soil to 
procure subsistence for himself. As a reward for this 
discovery, he was translated to heaven by his mother, 
with the plough and yoke of oxen, under the name ot 
B., i.e. the Ox-driver, which is still borne by one of the 
constellations. According to others, B. was the son ot 
Lycaon and Calisto, whom his father s ew, and set be- 
fore Jupiter for a repast to try his omniscience. Jupiter 
restored him to life, and placed him mnong the stars. 
(Astron.) A constellation called also Arctophylax, or 
the Beur-drivr. It is situated between Corona Borealis 
on the E., and Cor Caroli, or the Greyhounds, on the W. 
It contains 54 stars, including | of the Ist magnitude, 
Arcturus, 7 of the 3d, and 10 of the 4th. Its mean de- 
clination is 20° N., and its mean right ascension is 212°; 
its centre is therefore on the meridian the 9th of June. 

Booth, n. W. bwth; Ir. boith or both; Gael. both, a cot- 
tage, hut, tent, bower, or booth; allied to bower, and 
Heb, lett, a house.] A house or shed erected with 
boughs, branches, boards, &c., for a temporary residence : 
a stall or standing in a fair or market. — The word is used 
in this sense in the Bible, (Gen. xxxiii. 17,) and the 
great feast of tabernacles, or booths, had its name from 
the circumstance that the Jews were directed by their 
law to dwell in booths during the seven duys of this 
feast (Lev. xxiii. 42.) 

Booth, BInrox, an eminent English actor, r. 1681, was 
a near relation of Henry B., Earl of Warrington. Im- 
Dibing a passion for a theatrical life, he ran away from 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and joined a company of 
strolling players. In 1701, he made his first bow at the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, where his reception was en- 
thusiastic. In 1712, he performed the principal character 
in Addisou’s “ Cato,” and soon after became manager of 
the house, where he continued to perform until nearly 
to his death. B.'s best part as an actor is said to have 
been Othello, but his favorite “rôle” was the far less im- 
portant one of the Ghost in“ Hamlet.“ His tone, man- 
ner, and gait were so solemn and unearthly, that the 
audience appeared to be under the impression that a 
positive spectre stood before them. D. 1733. 

Booth, Epwrvy, son of the well-known tragedian who 
forms the subject of the article immediately following, 
was h. at Baltimore, 1833. Early adopting the thentrical 
profession. he filled many minor parts, and afterwards 
made his first regular appearance on the stage as Trus- 
sell in Shakspeare’s “ Richard III.“ in 1849, and per- 
formed the character of Rickurd in the sume phy, in 
1849, in place of his father, then incapacitated by illness. 
After a tour through California, Australia, the Sindwich 
Islands, &., he re-appeared at New York. in 1557, visited 
England and the Continent of Europe in 1861, and re- 
turned to New York, where he commenced a series of 
Shakspearean revivals at the Winter Garden Theatre in 
1863. This establishment was totally destroyed by fire 
in 1867. B. is esteemed to be the best American trago- 
dian and Shakspearean delineator of the day. 

Booth, Junius Bautus, an English tragedian, n. in Lon- 
don, 1796. In 1814, he made his début at Covent Gard -n 
Theatre, in the impersonation of Richard II, and 
achieved a decided success. In 1821, he emigrated to 
the U. States, nnd appeared in most of the principal 
cities of the Union, performing his favorite characters of 
Rictard IT., Hamlet, Shylock, Sir Giles Orerreach, & C. 
aud having placed himself at the head of his profession 
in this country, he accumulated wealth and reputation. 
D. 1852. 


Boot'on, an island of the Eastern Archipelago, 2d di- 
vision, lying off the S.E. extremity of Celebes; length, 
$3 m.; average breadth, about 20 m.: between Lat. 4° and 
6° S., Lon. 1289 E. It is high, wooded, well cultivated, 
and yields maize, rive, and fruits. The Dutch had for- 
merly a settlement here. 

Boot’-topping. u. (Naut.) A term used to express 
the scraping off the slimy, greasy coating from a ship’s 
bottom, and dubbing it with a preparation of tallow, 
sulphur, and resin. 

Boot’-tree, Boot’-last, n. An instrument used by 
boot-makers to stretch the leg of a boot; consisting of 
two pieces of bard wood fitting into it, and between 
which wedges are driven. 

Boot’y, n. Swell and Goth. byte, from byta, to exchange, 
to divide; Ger. beute.) That which is captured in war, 
and is intended to be divided; anything taken by rob- 
bery; spoil; plunder; pillage; as, they made off with 
their booty. 

„Aud when he reckons that he has gotten a booty, he has only 
caught a Tartur.”—L' Estrange. 

( Hist.) The Greeks divided their booty among the 
army in common, reserving to the general only a larger 
share. One of the prerogatives of a Grecian general 
was the distribution of the plunder taken from a van- 
quished enemy. We read in Homer that the valuable 
armor usually fell to the share of the leaders, while the 
common soldiery were permitted to gather the spoils of 
the dead. Among the Lacedemonians, however, the 
soldiery were forbidden to plunder the conquered, al- 
though, in certain instances, a portion of the spoils wis 
dedicated to the gods, while some other parts were re- 
served for the highest commanders. After the battle of 
Platæa, which took place 800 years subsequently to the 
Trojun war, the spoils of the Persiaus were regulated by 
the generals, who, after setting apart a portion for the 
decoration of the temples, shared the remainder among 
the soldiery. From that time the plunder was sold, (the 
proceeds being applied to the decoration of the temples,) 
to the soldiers, and to the generals and their friends, 
By the military discipline of the Romans, spoils taken 
from the enemy belonged to the republic, particular 
persons having no right to them, The generals, who 
piqued themselves on their probity. carried it intact to 
the public trensury. Sometimes, indeed, they divided it 
among the soldiery, to animate them, and to serve in lieu 
of reward; but this distribution depended entirely upon 
the generals, who were bound to conduct themselves in 
its distribution with great equity and moderation; 
otherwise it became a crime of peculation to lay hands 
upon the pillage, which was considered as the rightful 
property of the State. The consuls Romulius and Ve- 
turius were condemned for having sold the booty taken 
from the qui. Booty among the Jews was divided into 
equal parts between the army and the people, though, 
under the kings, a different mode of distribution ob- 
tained. (Num. xxxi. T.) — According to Calmet, the Mo- 
hammedan practice was to allow two-thirds of the B. 
to the army, the other third to God, to Mohammed and 
his descendants, and to orphans, pilgrims, and the poor. 
In modern times the victor’s share is generally termed 
prize-money, (q. V) and in the East. loot. 

Booze, Boose, Bouse, v.i. [Du. buysen, to drink 
heavily.] To drink lavishly or excessively; to tope; to 
fuddle; to ply one's self with liquor. 

„And in his hand did bear a bowsing can, 
Of which he sipp'd."—Fuérie Queene. 

Boozer, n. A tippler; one who drinks heavily; a 

fuddler, 


Coblentz. It is a very ancient place, known to the Ro- 
mans, und was, in the Middle Ages, an imperial city, 
several councils having been held in it. It is a narrow- 
streeted, quaint, out-of-the-world town. Pop. 4,842. 

Boque's Creek, in Ohio, falls into the Scioto Riverin 
Delaware co. 

Boquet, in New York, a river of Essex co., emptying 
into Lake Champlain. 

Bora, KATHARINA vox, the wife of LUTHER, q. v. 

Bor'nble, a. That may be bored. (n) 

Borachio, (bo-rit’cho,) n. [Sp. borracho, drunk.) A 
drunkard. (0.) 

How you stink of wine! D'ye think my niece will ever endure 

such a borachio f -= Congreve. 

Boracie Acid, (bo-ris‘ic.) [From Ar. baurac,a species 
of aire! (Chem.) This acid, which may be regarded as 
a teroxide of boron, is the only known compound of ox- 
ygen and boron, It is obtained in a free state from the 
volcanic districts in the N. of Italy. where it issues from 
the earth in the form of vapor, accompanied by violent 
jets of steam, which are known in the neighborhood as 
soffiont or fumerolles. The evaporation is conducted in 
shallow leaden evaporating pans (B, Fig. 300). under 
which the steam from the soffioni is conducted throngh 
the flues (A) constructed for that purpose. During the 


a F 7 


evaporation, great quantities of sulphate of lime are de- 
posited, which require removal from time to time. 
About 750 tons of crude B. acid are annunlly exported 
from Tuscany. The crude acid is contaminated with 25 
per cent. of sulphate of ammonia and alumina. and other 
siline impurities, B. acid is used principally for making 
borax, or biborate of soda. B. acid is formed in the lab- 
oratory by dissolving purified borax in four parts of boil- 
ing water, and adding to the hot solution a quantity of 
sulphuric acid, equal to one-fourth of the borax used. On 
cooling, B. acid crystallizes ont in pearly scales, con- 
taining three equivalents of water. These crystals con- 
tain a small quantity of sulphuric acid, from which they 
are freed by washing, drying, and fusing them in a pla- 


tinum crucible. On re-dissolving the fused acid in four 
parts of water, aud re-crystallizing, it is obtained per- 
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fectly pure. B. acid, on being strongly heated, becomes 
anhydrous; and at a red heat it fuses intoa transparent 
glass, which remains clear as it cools, It soon crumbles 
to pieces by absorbing water from the air. B. acid com- 
municates to its compounds the property of fusibility; 
hence the use of many borates, more especially the bi- 
borate of soda, as fluxes. It dissolves in three times its 
weight of boiling water, but is very insoluble in cold. 
The solution is remarkable for possessing the properties 
of an alkali when tested with turmeric paper, which it 
changes to a deep brown. Even to litmus it only gives 
a slight reddish-purple tinge. When a solution of B. 
acid is. evaporated, a certain quantity of the acid rises 
with the steam; and this is the cause of the fumerolles 
described above as existing in Tuscany. Anhydrous B. 
acid is but slowly volatilized by heat. It enters into 
combination with alkaline bases in several proportions, 
resembling silicic acid in this as well as in other partic- 
ulars. A sexborate and triborate of potash have been 
obtained; and although one contains six equivalents of 
acid and the other three, they possess the property of 
restoring the color of reddened litinuslikeanalkali. B. 
acid dissolves in alcohol, and burns with a characteristic 
green flame, with the exception of biborate of soda. The 
borates are not very important salts, and need not be 
alluded to here, further than to mention that, as a rule, 
alkaline borates are freely soluble, while those of the 
other buses are either insoluble or very sparingly so. 
Frm. 302. 

Bo’racite, n. (Min.) Native borate of magnesia. It 
occurs in cubes, inclining to gray, yellow, or green, with 
a vitreous lustre, aud opaque, or more or less translu- 
cent. Small but perfect crystals are found at Kalkberg | 
and Schildstein, near Lüneburg, in Hanover, in beds of | 
gypsum. 

Bo'racous, a. Partaking of borax. 

Bo'’rage, n. (Bot.) The English name of the genus 
B RAGO, q. v. 

Boraginacer, (bo-raj'e-nai'se-e,) n. pl. (Bot.) The 
Borage-worts, an order of plants, alliance Eehiales. Diag. 
Regular symmetrical flowers, 5 stamens, 4 nuts, or two 
pairs, a naked stigma, and circinate inflorescence. — 
They are herbs or shrubs, with alternate leaves usually 
rough with halrs. The flowers are regular and sym- 
metrical; the calyx is persistent, and divided into either 
four or five segments; the corolla has the same number 
of lobes, and, usually, scales in the throat; the stamens 
rise from the corolla, are equal in number to its lobes, 
and alternate with them. The fruit consists of two or 
fonr distinct achenia, placed at the bottom of the per- 
sistent calyx. There are 54 genera, which include 683 


Fig. 391. — PULMONARIA ANGUSTIFOLIA. 


1, a corolla; 2, the same cut open; 3, the tube of the same; 4, 

the base of the same, with the ovary aud its four lobes; 5. an an- 

~ ther; 6, calyx; 7, a section of the calyx, showing the four-lobed 
fruit; 8, an achenlum. 


| 
species, chiefly natives of the temperate regions in the 
northern hemisphere. Among them we find many well- 
known plants; such as the Forget-me-not, Borage, Com- | 
frey, &c. The various species are remarkable for their 
mucilaginous properties; some have roots which are 
valuable dyeing agents. —See ANouusa, Bonado, Myo- 
0718, PULMONARIA, &c. 
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Bora go, n. [Lat., from bor, for cor, the heart, and ago, 
to cheer; because it was believed to exhilarate the heart. 
(Bot.) A genus of plants, order Boraginacee. The s] 
cies B. aſſicinulis, commonly known as Borage, native 
of Asia Minor, but naturalized in many parts of Europe, 
is with us a common inhabitant of the garden. It is 
characterized by a wheel-shaped corolla with a very 
short tube, the mouth of which is closed by scales; by 
five stamens with forked filaments, the inner arms of 
which support the anthers; and by these anthers being 
connivent around the style, in the form of a cone. The 
entire plant is rough with hairs, and has rather a coarse 
appearance; but its flowers ure very beautiful, being of 
a fine blue color. The young leaves were formerly al- 
ways added to a cool tankard, or draught made of wine 
or cider, with water, lemon, and sugar. The flowers are 
used on the continent of Europe to ornament salads, 
and the tender tops are sometimes boiled in soups. 

Bor’ametz, n. (Bot.) See CIBOTIUM. 

Boras’sus, n. Gr. borassos, the skin of the date.] 
(Bot.) A genus of trees, order Palmacee. It consists of 
but one species, which is found in every part ef India. 
This has been named B. flabelliformis, and is commonly 
known to the European inhabitants as the Palmyra. Its 
stem attains a height of from 25 to 40 feet, and bears 
upon its summit a magnificent coronal of fan-shaped 
leaves, The fruit is about the size of a child's head, 
and, when very young, contains a sweet pulp which may 
be eaten. From the juice obtained from this plant, 
large quantities of an intoxicating drink are prepared 
by the natives. The fibres of the leaves are used for 
cordage, uud the outer wood of the stem for bows.— 
See Toppy. 

Bo'rate, n. 
tion of boracic acid with a base. 

Borax, n. [Lat., from Ar. baurai, baurach, a species of 
nitre.) (Gem.) A compound containing boracic acid 
and soda. It was formerly imported from the East in 
the crude state, under the name of tineal, which con- 
tained borax in combination with various substances of 
a saponaceous'nature, It was purified by being heated 
with lime or soda, until the whole of the soapy matter 
and other impurities were separated, B. is now mostly 
prepared by fusing two parts of boracic acid, obtained 
from the Tuscan lagoons, (see Boracic Actp,) with one 
part of soda-ash. The mixture is thrown on the floor 
of a reverberatory furnace, and heated until all efferves- 
cence has ceased. The fused mass is lixiviatedand boiled 
until the impurities are precipitated; it is then decanted 
and set aside to crystallize slowly. It crystallizes in 
rectangular hexagonal prisms, containing 10 equiva- 
lents of water. A new source of B. has lately been dis- 
covered in California, in a small sheet of water called 
Borax Lake. According to the report of the examinations 
made by Mr. A. Philips, B. occurs in the form of erys- 
tals of various dimensions, imbedded in the mud of the 
bottom of the lake. Besides the B. thus existing in a 
crystallized form, the mud itself is highly charged with 
that salt, and, according to an analysis of Prof. Oxland, 
when dried, affords 17-73 per cent. of B. in them, in the 
portions of the lake now worked. B. is of great use in the 
arts asa flux. Having the property, when melted, of dis- 
solving metallic oxide, it is used in soldering to clean 
away the film of oxide that would otherwise prevent 
the metals from uniting. It issprinkled on the metallic 
surface, and melts with the solder. It is also used in 
gold and silver refining, aud in making enamel, to ren- 
der the compound. more fusible. It is extensively em- 
ployed in the manufacture of certain kinds of glass, 
and for fixing colors on porcelain and stone-ware. To 
the chemist it is very valuable in blow-pipe analysis. 
Form. Na0.2B03. Valuable antiseptic properties have 
recently been claimed for B. and Boracic ACID. (q. v.) 

Bor ba, a town of Brazil, on the Madeira River. 

Borbore’ma, a mountain-chain of Brazil, bounding 
the prov. of Ceara on the 8. 

Borborygm, (bér'bo-rim ) [Fr. borborygme.] A rum- 
bling of wind in the bowels. (k.) 

Bor’cer, n. (Quarrying.) An iron instrument, steel- 
pointed, used for boring holes in large rocks, in order to 
charge and blow them up with gunpowder. 

Bord, n. An ancient term for a cottage. 

Bor'da, Jeax Cuarces, a French mathematician and as- 
tronomer, B. at Dux, 1733. In 1771 he was associated 
with Verdun and Pingré in proving the accuracy of 
chronometers. He also devoted much attention to the 
subject of ship-building, and suggested great improve- 
ments in the form of vessels. In 1787 he took an ac- 
tive part in bringing the observatories of Paris and 
Greenwich into closer relation with one another. Alons 
with Delambre and Méchain, he was a leading member 
of the French commission intrusted with the measure- 
ment of a meridian arc. He rendered essential service 
in the commission on the new system of weights and 
measures. He invented a new instrument for measuring 
the inclination of the magnetic needle: and his correc- 
tions of the seconds’ pendulum are still in use. But 
his reputation depends most of all on his improvement 
of the reflecting circle, on which instrument he pub- 
lished, in 1787, a work in 2 vols. D, 1799. 

Bord'age, Bordland, n. (Feudal Law.) The de- 
mesne land kept by the lord of a manor for the support 
of his bord or table. 

Bordeaux, (bdr/dé,) a handsome and important city 
and sea-port of France; cap. dep. Gironde, in the centre 
of an extensive plain, on the W. bank of the Garonne, 
55 m. S. E. trom its embouchure, 102 N. N. E. of Bayonne, 
and 307 S. W. of Paris. The city is divided into the New 
and Old quarters; the former, or S. portion, which in- 
cludes the ancient Roman town, contains only narrow, 
crooked, dirty streets, while the latter, comprising the 
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N. part of the city, is handsome, and deservedly cele- 
brated. The squares and 6 are remarkable 
for their beanty and size. The approach to B. by water 
is very striking. The Garonne is skirted along the city 
by a succession of superb quays, which descend, — 
gentle inclination, to the water's edge, and, besides 
utility, are among the principal ornaments of the town, 
being lined with fine buildings, whose façades 

an imposing effect. The communication 9 
and the opposite suburb of La Bastide is main f 
one of the finest bridges to be found in Europe,- 
yards in length, by 48 in breadth, and erected at a cost 
of $1,300,000. The chief public buildings are the churches 
of St. Michael, St. Croix, Ke. &c.; the Bourse (Exchange), 
Custum-House, Hall of Justice, Palais Royal, Ke. There 


Chem.) A salt resulting from the combina- 
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are two Protestant churches, but they present no no- 
ticeable features. Manuf. Brandy, sugar, bo! shot, 
cordage, iron-wares, cottons and other textile rics; 
gloves, musical instruments, chemicals, liqueurs, 4. 
Ship-building is an important interest here. 
principal exports comprise the celebrated Claret wines, 
brandy, truits, corks, chemicals, drugs, &c. The inhabi- 
tants are generally opulent, and live in a style superior 
to that common in any other French city, Paris excepted, 
Pop., 1882, 221,520. — The period of the foundation of . 
is unknown. It was the cap. of the Biluriges Virisci, n 
Celtic nation of Ganl, was taken by the Romans in the 
time of Augustus, and Hadrian made it the metropolis 
of the second Aquitaine. In 417 the Visigoths, in 509 
Clovis, and in 729 the Saracens successively possessed 
themselves of it; under Charlemagne, it was governed 
by a count of its own; and. in the 9th cent., it was 
ruined by the Normans, It subsequently became the 
cap. of Guienne, and belonged to the English, until they 
were finally expelled from France in the reign of Henry 
VI. Generally speaking, this city has in later times 
been attached to the Bourbon dynasty, but, in 1830, on 
the publication of the ordonnances of Charles the 
standard of revolt was raised heré, as in Paris. Of 
who were natives BSS we = y Tinten Pope Clement 
V.. Richard II. of England, Montesquieu, taigne, 
the Latin poet Ausonius, Edward the “Black Prince,” 
&c. In 1871, the Nat. Assembly met here. ? * 
Bordeaux, HENRI CHARLES FERDINAND MARIE Drev- 
DONNÉ D'ARTOIS, DUKE DE, (better known by bis 
title of COUNT DE gen last of the elder branch 
of the royal house of Bourbon, born in Paris, 1520. 
Sou of Prince Charles Ferdinand d'Artois. Duke de 
Berri, who was assassinated in 1820, and of the 
of the Two Sicilies, the famous Duchess de Berri, (q. v.) 
He was baptized with great pomp in water 8 
from the river Jordan by M. de Chateaubriand. “ 
child of miracle,” as he was popularly 
the title of Count de Chombord, from the castle of that 
name which was bought for him by porters 
Although Charles X., soon after the outbreak of 
revolution of 1880, resolved to abdicate in the duke’s 
favor, and in presence of the troops 1 a ee 
lLouillet, made a proclamation under the title 
V., the Duke of Bordeaux was compelled to quit 
country. Having lived for some time at noe 
ace, Edinburgh, e travelled in Germany, Lo A 
Rome, and Naples, to complete his educa In 
he resided in London, where he made a kind of political 
début, claiming the crown of France, and receiving, 
with all the etiquette of a court, such Legitimists as 
Berryer and Chateaubriand. In 1853, a compact is said 
to have been concluded between the Count de 
bord and the princes of the House of Orleans, by 
the claims of the elder and youn, branches of the 
House of Bourbon were arranged; but for some reason 
or other no attempt was made to carry out the arra: 
ment, by putting forward a candidate for the throne sup- 
ported by both parties, In 1546, the Duke mu t 
Princess Maria Theresa of Modena, but they had no issne? 
he is therefore the last of the elder branch of the Bour- 
bons. The prince resided partly in Venice, where he 
owned a splendid palace, and partly at the magnificent 
castle of Frohsdorf, near Vienna; and was very wealthy 
both by marriage and by family inheritance. D, at 
Frohsdorf, Aug. 24, 1883. k 
Bord'entown, iu New Jersey, a flourishing 
borough of Bordentown township, Burlington cù., 6 m. 
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8. E. of Trenton, 30 N.E. of Philadelphia, and 57 8.W. 
of New York city. It has un active trade, and is mucli 
resorted to by summer tourists. Near this place is the 


mansion once occupied by Joseph Bonaparte, ex-king 
of Spain, during his residence in the U. States. Pup. 
11 


Bordelais, (bor'da- Id.) a district of France. once form- 
ing part of the old province of Guienne, and having 
Bordeaux for its capital, but now included in the depart- 
ments of Gironde and Landes. 

En. A native of Bordeaux. 

Border. u. [A. S. bord; Icel. bord; Fr. hard, a border.) 
The outer-edge of anything; the surrounding line or 


exterior limit of a country; boundary; margin; edge, 
rim; as, the border of a State; the border of a dress; 
the border of a gurden-walk, &c. 

* All with a border of rich fruit-trees erown'd.” — Waller. 

Border, (Tux.) (Hist) The name given both histori- 
cally and by popular acceptation, to designate the com- 
mon frontier of England and Scotland. At the present 
day, the term bears little or no significance, owing to 
the identity of social and political interests of the united 
nations. Formerly, however, and for many centuries, 
the B. was known as the “Debatable land,” i.e., n re- 
gion forming the battle-ground of English and Scots, 

and the coustant theatre of bloodshed, rapine, and vio- 
lence. ` In 1388, on the English side of the Border, in 
Northumberland, the battle of Otterbourne (or Chevy 
Chase), so celebrated in song and history, was fought be- 
tween the then hereditary foes, and which ended as n 
drawn battle; (see OTTERBOURNE.) The B. on each side 
formed one continuous chain of castles and strongholds, 
the abodes of the barons and great chiefs, ns well as of 
moss-troopers, (q. v.) Many of these baronial fortresses 
exist even to the present day; some almost unimpaired 
by time, others in picturesque ruins. Of the first we 
may mention the castles of Alnwick, Naworth, Brough- 
am, and Bamborough; among the latter, Norham, Ier- 
mitage, Penrith, &c. The Scottish borderers of yore were 
a fierce and turbulent race, living by marauding, and 
committing incessant forays on English soil: a state of 
things for which the Southrons did not fail to take am- 
ple retaliation on their Scots neighbors. In more re- 
cent times, and even until but a few years back. the B 
was celebrated as the resort of those votaries to Hymen, 
who sought to commit matrimony without the pale of 
the church, Gretna-Green (q. v.), a spot on the verge of 
the two countries, was long the favorite shrine, and the 
village-blacksmith the high-priest for buckling together 
by the bonds of marriage, romantic and runuway lovers. 
—An interesting account of this region will be found in 
Sir Walter Scott's Minstrelsy of the Scotlish Border. 

v. 1. To touch at the edge, side, end, or confines of any- 
thing; to be contiguous or adjacent; with on or up m. 
“* Virtue and honor had their temples bordering on each other.“ 

Addison. 

—To approach near to. 

“All wit which borders upon profancness ..., ought to be 
branded with folly. — Tillotson. 

—v. d. (imp. BORDERED; ppr. BORDERING.) To be near or 
close to; to be close to the edge or confines of; to be 
contiguous to. 

“ Shebah and Rahmah are those parts of Arabia, which border 
the sea called the Persian Gulf.“ — Sir W. Raleigh. 

—To surround or adorn with a border ; as, to border a dress. 

Bor derer. n. One who dwells on the border of a par- 
ticular place or country; or near to any specified region 
or spot; as, a Scottish borderer. 

They of those marches, gracious sovereign ! 
Shall be a wall sufficient to defend 
Our island from the pilferiug borderers.” — Shaks. 

Bordering, p.a. Being adjacent or near. 

Border Plains, in Jwa, a post - village of Webster co. 

Bord-halfpenny, (bord-\ip'pen-y.) n. (O. Eng. Law ) 
Money paid for the privilege of putting up boards for a 
market-stall. 

Bord ley, in Kentucky, a -village of Union co. 

Bord’lode, Bord load, n. (Old Eng. Law.) Tenant 
service in carrying felled timber from a wood to the 
house of the lord of a manor. — Provisions paid as bord- 
age hy a bordman. 

Bord man. n. (Old Eng. Law.) A tenant in bordage, 
who contributes a certain quantity of provisions to the 
lord of a manor’s table. 

Bordone, Paris, (Cavattere,) one of the most distin- 
guished painters of the Venetian School, especially in 

rtraiture, was B. at Treviso, 1500. He studied under 

itian and Giorgione, and eventually adopted a style of 
his own, based upon the styles of his masters. Bs 
works are eminently characterized by all the beauties 
of the Venetian School. One of his best works is the 
Martyrdom of St. Andrew, in the church of San Giobbe, 
Venice. The picture of the Fisherman Presenting tie 
Ring hie Had received from St. Mark, to the Doge. now in 
the Academy at Venice, is regarded as his masterpiece. 
His picture of Paradise, formerly ut Treviso, is now also 
in the Venetian Academy. In the Dresden Gallery is a 
beautiful Holy Family by B., who also painted for 
Francois I. of France, and D. in Venice about 1570. 

Bor’doville, in Vermont, a post-office of Franklin co. 

Bord’-service, n. (Old Eng. Law.) The tenure of 
bordage or bord-land. 

Bordure, (bérd'yoor,) ( Her.) In French heraldry, an 
honorable ordinary, which should occupy a third part 
of the shield. In English blazonry, it has generally 
been considered as a mark of difference to distinguish 
one branch of a family from another. 
field, is of equal breadth in every part, and occupies one- 
fifth of the field. When there is a chief on the cont, the 
B. is supposed to run under the chief, but it passes over 
other ordinaries, as a fess, &. 
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Bore, v. a. (imp. BORED; ppr. BORING.) [A. S. borian; 
Ger. bohren; O. Ger. boron; Lat. fora; Gr. peird, to 
pierce quite through.| To pierce or penetrate through; 
to make a hole in or through; to pierce or enter by bor- 
iug; to penetrate; as, to bore a rock. 

* I'U believe as soon, 
This whole earth may be bor d: nud that the moon 
May through the centre creep." — Saus. 

—To tease by ceaseless repetition; to pester by iteration 

or empty platitudes ; to become a nuisance. (Cullugdially.) 
“ Society is now one polished horde, 
Formed of two mighty tribes, the Borers aud the Bored.” Byron. 

—v. i. To pierce, or penetrate by boring; as, that tool 
bores well, — To be pierced, entered, or penetrated by a 
revolving implement; as, a piece of timber difficult to 
bore. — | Manege.) Said of a horse, when he carries his 
hose to the ground. 

Bore, n. The hole made by boring; a cavity or hollow ; 
the size or diameter of a round hole; as, the bore of a yun. 

“The strength of big-coru'd powder loves to try, 
And ball aud cartridge sorts fur every bore.’ — Dryden. 

—A person or thing that wearies or annoys by ceaseless 
iteration and dulness; us, that man is a bore. 

“If she hath no wild boars, she hath a tame 

Preserve of bores, who ought to be made game.“ — Byron. 

(Gun.) The internal cavity of a cannon, mortar, how- 
itzer, rifle, musket, fowling-piece, pistol, or other kind 
of firewrm. It is in most cases cylindrical; but in the 
Lancaster gun the B, is oval; in the Whitworth gun, it 
is hexagonal; while in the Armstrong, and many other 
kinds of gun, it is furrowed by spiral prouves. Techni- 
cally, the H. of a gun often means simply the diameter 
of the cavity, as when we speak of a gun “of 8-inch 
bore;” and iu that case its meaning is equivalent to 
“calibre.” 

Bore, n. [Icel. bylr, a whirlwind; Swed. and Goth. bar, 
the wind: Scut, beir, birr, w rvar.) A sound or roar, us 
of a tempest; specifically, a phenomenon which occurs 
in some rivers, near their mouths, at spring-tides, When 
the tide enters the river, the waters suddenly rise to a 
greut height, (in some rivers many feet above the surface 
of the stream,) and rush with tremendous noise against 
the current for a considerable distance. Sometimes the 
waters do not subside till they have almost reached the 
limit of tide-water. As this swell does nut occur in all 
rivers where there is a tide, it is evident that it must be 
caused by some conformation of the banks or bed of the 
river, or by both combined. Itseems to be necessary, 
in order that there be a bore, that the river should 
fall into an wstunry, that this estuary be subject to 
high tides, and that it contract gradually; and lastly, 
that the river also narrow by degrees. The rise of the 
sea at spring-tides pushes a great volume of water into 
the wide entrance of the estuary, where it accumulates, 
not being able to flow off quick enough into the nar- 
rower part. The tido therefore enters with the greater 
force the narrower the estuary becomes, and when it 
reaches the mouth of the river, the swell has already 
obtained a considerable height above the descending 
stream, and rushes on like a torrent. The most cele- 
brated bores are those of the Ganges, Brahmaputra, aud 
Indus; in the Hooghly branch of the Ganges, the B. 
travels 70 miles in 4 hours, nnd sometimes appears sud- 
denly as a liquid wall, 5 feet in height. It is also ob- 
servable in some English rivers, as the Severn, 

Bore, imp. of Bean, q. v. 

Bo’real, a. [ Lat. borealis, from Gr. and Lat. boreas, the 
north wind, the north.) Northern; pertaining to the 
north, or the north wind; as, a boreal winter. 

** Before the boreal blasts the vessels fly." — Pope. 

Boreas, (60’ré-as,) n. [Gr.; O. Gr. bor, excess.) A 
bellowing wind; the northern wind; a cold, northerly 
wind. 

“* Cease, rude Boreas, blustering raller.“ — Dibdin. 


(Myth.) The son of Astræus and Eos, and nsually wor- 
shipped as the god of the north wind. The assiduity 
with which the worship of B. was cultivated at Athens 
proceeded from gratitude, the north wind having on 
one occasion destroyed the flect of the Persians when 
meditating the invasion of Attica. A similar cause in- 
duced the inhabitants of Megulopolis to consider B. as 


their peculiar divinity, in whose honor they instituted 
an annual festival. B. was usually represented with 
wings dripping with golden dew-drops, and the train of 
his garment sweeping along the ground, 

Bore’cole, n. (Hort.) A kind of cabbage with curly 
leaves, and no disposition to form a heart or head. It 
is chiefly valued for winter use. After the more deli- 
cate kinds of vegetables have been rendered unfit for 
cooking by the severity of frost, this form of the cab- 
bare tribe is in its state of greatest excellence. The 
interior leaves are thin, tender, and succulent. Several 
sorts are met with in gardens, the best of which, as being 
the hardiest, are the dwarf or Gilebrookdale borecole, 
and what is called German greens or Scotch kail. These 
plants are raised in all respects like other hardy cab- 
bages, and the duration of their crop is prolonged by 
sowing the seed at intervals of about a month, com- 
mencing at the end of March, and ceasing with the be- 
ginning of August. 

Bo’ree, n. [Fr. boure.) A kind of old-fashioned dance, 
to a common-time movement. 

Diek could neatly dance a jig, 
But Tom was best at bores.” — Swift. 

Borel, n. A kind of light stuff, of which the warp is 
silk, and the woof is wool. — Webster. 

Borel li, Giovanni ALFONSO, (bo-rel/-le.) a distinguished 
Italian professor of mathematics and medicine, B. at 


Naples, 1608: who discovered and translated the lost 
books of Apollonius Pertzwus, wrote the first theory of | 
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Jupiter's satellites, and endeavored to apply mathema- 
tics to medicine. In 1666 he was called to the professor's 
chair at Pisa, where he lectured with great success, and 
wrote much in connection with the sciences he pursued. 
Being supposed to have favored a revolt of the Mes- 
sinians, among whom he had gone to live, he was in- 
vited by Queen Christina of Sweden to Rome, where she 
then was. Thither he immediately went, und lived 
under the favor of her patronage until his death. The 
work De Motu Animalium is that upon which the medi- 
cal reputation of B. depends. D. 1079. 
Borer. n. He who, or that which, bores. 

(Zul.) A name commonly applied to many insecta, 
mostly of the Ptinwa family, the larve of which— 
small, white, soft, worm-like creatures, with six minute 
feot—are furnished with strong cutting jaws (marille), 
by means of which they eat their way in old wood, and 
similar substances, boring little holes as round us if 
made with a fine drill. — See BorinG-worm. 

Borghese, (bor-gd'sd,) the patronymic of an illustrious 
Italian family possessing immense estates, and number- 
ing among its ancestors, popes, cardinals, princes, and 
viceroys : —of whom we mention: 

B., CAMILLO, Prince, n. 1775, married, in 1803, Marie 
Pauline, a sister of the Emperor Napoleon I. In 1505, 
he was created a Prince of the French Empire, and 
Duke of Guastalla. He sold to Napoleon his fine museum 
of the Villa Borghese, nt Rome, for 13,000,000 francs, 
and on the fall of the emperor, lived in great splendor 
in Rome, aud Florence. The Villa Borghese is one of the 
most superb palaces in the world, and is celebrated tor 
its pictures, objects of art, and magnificent gurdens, 
The prince D. in 1832. 

B., Marig PAuLine, Princess, B. 1780. She was the 
youngest sister of Napoleon I., and eminent for her 
beauty and accomplishments; of which the former haa 
been immortalized by the chisel of Canova, to whom 
she sat as model for his famous Venus, Atan early age, 
she married Gen. Leclerc, whom she accompanied to 
his command at St. Domingo, and where she displayed 
the greatest courage. After his death, she married, in 
1803, the subject of the above article, but the union 
proved unhappy. Pauline was fuithtul to the varying 
fortunes of her imperial brother to the last. She p. 1825. 

Borgia, (Jah, the name of a family fumous in 
Italian history. Originally of Spanish origin, one of its 
members, Alfonso, was raised to the pontificate in 1445 
by the name of Calixtus III. One of his sisters married 
Geoffroy Lenzuoli, who assumed the name and arms of 
Borgia. His younger son, Roderigo, became afterwards 
the too notorious Pope Alexander VI. (q. v.) Before 
his exaltation to the papal throne, Alexander had four 
sons and a daughter by Rosa Vanozza, a Roman lady. 
The eldest son was made Duke of Gandia in Spain, by 
King Ferdinand of Aragon; the second son Cesare, and 
the daughter Lucrezia, are mentioned below. 

B., CESARE, (DUKE DE VALENTINOIS,) Was a student at 
Pisa when his father was elected pope, in 1492. He im- 
mediately went to Rome, was made Archbishop of Va- 
lencia, aud afterwards cardinal. Cesare was early notori- 
ous for his ability, duplicity, and profligacy. The ar- 
rival of the French under Charles VII., at Rome, in 
1495, obliged the Pope to countenance Charles's inva- 
sion of Naples, and the latter even obliged Cesare to 
accompany him thither as a hostage for his father’s 
fidelity. Cesare, however, shortly after managed to es- 
cape and return to Rome, where he aud his futher both 
declared against the French, after whose retreat from 
Italy they entered into intimate relations with the 
Aragonese dynasty at Naples. Cesare next joined his 
father in waging a war of extermination against the 
Orsini, Colonna, Savelli, and other noble Roman fam- 
ilies, whose castles and lands they seized and appro- 
priated. In 1497, his elder brother, the Duke of Gandia, 
was murdered in the night, and his body thrown into 
the Tiber, by unknown assassins. Cesare was strongly 
suspected of this deed — a suspicion that still survives. 
In 1498, having resigned his curdinalate, Cesare waa 
sent to France with the bull sanctioning the divorce 
between Louis XII. and his wife, after which Louis 
XII. married Anne of Brittany. On this occasion he 
was created Duke de Valentinois, a title which is gen- 
erally accorded him by Italian historians. In 1499, 
Cesare married a sister of Jenn d'Albret, King of Na- 
varre, and then proceeded, with French aid, to wage 
war ugainst the nobles of the Romagna who refused tu 
acknowledge the supremacy of the court of Rome. 
Successful in this, he returned to Rome, when the Pope 
created him Duke of Romagna and Gonfaloniere of the 
Holy See. He next drove Giovanni Sforza out of Pesaro, 
and took Rimini from the Malatesta ; Faenza also surren- 
dered to his arms, which were, however, finally checked 
at Bologna, with whose prince he concluded a truce. 
Next year he marched against Florence, and accom- 
panied the French army in its invasion of Naples. where 

eat atrocities were committed. In 1502, he took 

rbino and Camerino, when, shortly after, his army, 
chiefly composed of mercenary coudottiert, revolied 
against him, whom he deceived by a specious reconcilia- 
tion, and forthwith destroyed, Cesare was at this time 
the terror of all central Italy from the Adriatic to the 
Mediterranean, and he aimed at making for himself an 
independent sovereignty of Romagna, the Marches, and 
Umbria. On the Isth Aug., 1503, Alexander VI. died, 
after a supper at which he drank of some poisoned wine, 
as also did Cesare. The death of his father ruined 
Cesare’s fortunes; his troops were defeated, and himself 
arrested and sent prisoner to Spain, where he was con- 
fined for two years, Finally he escaped to Navarre, 
joined the king's (his brother-in-law) army as a volun- 
toer, and was killed in 1607, at the siege of Viana. 
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B. Lucrezia. sister of the above, was betrothed, while 
yet a child, to a Spanish noble, but upon ber father be- 
coming pope, she married, in 1493, Giovanni Sforza, 
Duke of Pesaro. Four years afterwards, the marriage 
was dissolved by the Pope, and she married for her 
second husband Alfonso, Duke of Biscaglia, natural son 
of Alfonso II., King of Naples, and on this occasion was 
created Duchess of Spoleto. In 1500, her husband was 
murdered by assassins, prompted, it is believed, by 
Cesare Borgia, her brother. In 1501 she married for 
her third and last husband, Alfonso d'Este, Duke of 
Ferrara. She has been suspected of having shared in 
the crimes of her family, but she also was the patroness 
of art and literature, and on that account is celebrated 
by Ariosto, Bembo, Manuzio, Strozzi, and other writers 
of her time. D. at Ferrara, 1523. Mr. Gilbert's Lucrezia 
Borgia, Duchess of Ferrara (2 vols., Lond., 1869) refutes 
many of the charges heretofore brought against her 
memory. 

Bor'gia, a town of S. Italy, prov. Catanzaro, in a plain 
6m. W. of Catanzaro. It was almost totally destroyed 
by an earthquake in 1783, and afterwards rebuilt by 
Ferdinand IV. King of Naples. Highly esteemed wines 
are grown in the neighborhood. Pop. 5,313. 

Bor’gites, or Cixcassiaxs. (Hist.) The name of the 
second dynasty of the Mamelukes, in Egypt, who were 
descended from a Circassian captive named Barcok, who, 
in 1381, on the deposition of the Baharites, obtained the 
sovereignty. Twenty-three sultans of this dynasty 
reigned for a period of 135 years. The last was hanged 
at th- gate of his capital, in 1517, by order of Selim J.; 
and the Mamelukes were expelled and the authority of 
the Ottoman Turks established. 

Borgo, or Bor ga, aseaport-town of Russia in Europe, 
grand-duchy of Finland, govt. Nyland, at the bottom of 
a bay of the Gulf of Finland, 35 m. E.N.E. of Helsing- 
fors; Lat. 60° 22“ N.: Lon 25° 4% E. The harbor is in- 
different, and its trade is but small. Pop. 3,069. 

Bor go-Mane’ro, a walled town of N. Italy, prov. 
Novara, on the Gogna, 18 m. N N.W. of Novara, Itisa 
well built place, with a pop. of 8,684. 

Bor’go-San-Donni’no, atown of N. Italy. prov. of 
Parma, on the Stirone, 22 m. S. E. of Placentia, Mun/. 
Silk and linen. Pop. 10,991 

Bo’ric Methite, n. (Cm.) A colorless gas formed 
by the action of a strong ethereal solution of zinc me- 
thyle upon boracic ether. It has an intolerable, pungent, 
tear-exciting odor, and is capable of liquefaction under 
a pressure of 3 atmospheres of 50°. When it issues very 
slowly into the air from a tube, it undergoes partial 
oxidation, und produces a lambent blue flame, invisible 
in daylight, and incapable of burning the fingers; but 
when it comes rapidly in contact with air, it burns 
with a bright green hot flame. remarkable for the im- 
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mense quantity of large flakes of carbon which it dis- 
perses through the air, apparently because the boracic 
acid produced envelops them and prevents their com- 
bustion. Water absorbs very little B. M., but alcohol 
dissolves it readily. Amm. B(C2H3)3- 

Bor'ing, n. Act or operation ot cutting a circular hole 
with a geil, auger, or other instrument. 

A hole caused by boring. 

—pl. Fragments of wood, chips, &c., after a hole has been 
bored. 

( Hydraulics.) The operation of piercing the earth for 
the purpose of ascertaining the nature of the subjacent 
strata, or of bringing to the surface any underground 
springs. A great variety of tools are employed for this 
purpose, such as, augers, jumpers, misers, ball and socket 
valves, according to the strata traversed. — B. has been 
well applied for the purposes of fixing the posts of 
electric telegraphs ; for the tying down bolts of suspension 
bridges, and for the sinking tubes now used for the foun- 
dations of buildings to be erected in running water, &c. 

Bor’ing-machine, n. (Mech.) A machine for the 

boring of holes in metal 
plates for making attach- 
ments. It is effected by 
means of drills driven by 
machinery, as shown in 
Fig. 393, The drill is in- 
serted in the end of a ver- 
tical spindle, P, which re- 
volves in a fixed frame, 
and is driven by the bev- 
el-wheel G. The metal 
to be bored is placed on 
a table or other support 
below the drill; and the 
up-and-down motion, or 
end-pressure and off-ac- 
tion, of the drill is effected 
by the hand-gear, O, N, 
turning the screw M; 
which being coupled to 
the top of the spindle at L, 

resses it down or raises 
t, according to the way 
it is turned. The spindle 
slides vertically to the 
collar forming the axis 
of the bevel-wheel, but is 
carried around with it by 
means of the pin I, whic 
projects into a groove 
seen at J. 

Bor'ing-bar. n. ( Mech.) 

The bar of a small hori- 5 
ontal boring- machine; Fig. 
t is used for boring the ‘BORING-MACHINE. 

braases of plummer-blocks, by means ofa cutter fixed in it. 
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Bor'ing-collar, n. (Mech.) In Turning, a machine 
having a plate with conical holes of different diameters; 
the plate is movable upon a centre. which is equi-distant 
from the centres or axes of the conical holes: the axes 
are placed in the circumference of a circle. The use of 
the B. is to support the end of a long body that is to be 
turned hollow, und which would otherwise be too long 
te be supported by a chuck. 

Bor'ing-lathe, n. (ch.) A lathe used for boring 
wheels or short cylinders. The wheel or cylinder is 
fixed on a large chuck, screwed to the mandril of a lathe. 

Bor ing-worm (Tie), n. (Z.) The common name 
of the Treo narulis. This is a worm which enters 
wood in salt water, nnd there expands until it attains 
the size of n finger; it bores the wood into which it en- 
ters, during the whole of the passage between high and 
low water mark, completely riddling it in those parts, 
and causing an infinite amount of damage to ships, or 
to piers, ducks, and harbors, wherever wood enters 
the construction in the shape of piles, cills, &c. It is 
supposed that creosote is the only effective preservative 
against the ravages of this animal, though a coating 
of copper nails has been strongly recommended ; but 
there is danger of the ammals tinding their way into 
the wood between the small spaces left by the heads of 
the nails, and then the destruction of the wood is in- 
evitable. Of course great cure and attention is required 
in the application of the creosote (which in the best 
work is injected alter the extraction of the moisture 
from the wood) under a vacuum, to the extent of 4 lbs, 
per foot cube ; it requires a pressure of about 130 Ibs. on 
the square inch tv insure this quantity entering. — It is 
supposed that the teredo only attacks wood when it is 
exposed on shores able to yield the bicarbonate of lime; 
at any rate, it is far more destructive in them than in 
others. Theanimal also appears to have a distuste for 
the sewerage waters of towns, perhaps becanse they are 
not impregnated with the salts of the sea-water. 


Bor'issof, a town of European Russia, govt. Minsk, on 


the Berezina, 45 m. N.E. of Minsk. This pluce has ac- 
quired celebrity from the disastrous passage of the Bere- 
zina, effected near it, by the remains of the Freuch army 
under Napoleon, on its retreat from Moscow, in Nov., 
1812. Pop. 6,407. 


Bor'issoglebsk, n town of Russia in Europe. govt. 


Jaroslav, on the Volga, opposite to Ronmuof, It is sur- 


rounded by dense forests. Zop. 7,260. 


Bork hum. « small island in the North Sea, belonging 


to Prussia, off the mouth of the Ems, about 9 m. from 
the mainland. The inhabitants are mostly engaged in 
the Northern whale-fishery, The lantern of the church, 
which serves as a light-house, is 150 feet above sea-level, 
and in Lat. 53° 35’ 20” N., 6° 40’ 26” E. Lon. 


Borland, in Arkansas, a post-office of Newton co. 
Born, (pp. of Bear, to bring forth.) Brought forth; pro- 


duced; brought into being or existence. 


“I was born an American ; I live an American; I shall die an 
American — D. Webster. 

Born again. (Theol.) Regenerated; endowed with a 
renewal of spiritual life.— Born days. A vulgarism to de- 
note one’s lifetime; as, I never saw anything like it in 
my born days. 

. Of BEAR, to carry.) Carried; con- 
veyed; supported; defrayed. 
‘Ocean ... my joy 


Of youthful sports was on tby breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward.” — Byron. 


Born’eene, n. (Chem) See BORNEO CAMPHOR. 


Bor’néo, (called by the natives Tanna Kiemantan,) the 
largest island in the world, Australia being reckoned a 
continent; occupying nearly the centre of the E. or 
Malayan archipelago ; between Lat. 4 10/8. and 70 N., 
and Lon. 108° 50’ and 119° 20’ E.; having N. und W. the 
China Sea; E. the Sea of Celebes and Straits of Macas- 
sar; and 8. the Sea of Java; form compact; length, 
N.E. to S.W. 800 m., breadth 700 m.; urea, 300,000 sq. 
m. Desc. B. has several fine and spacious harbors; the 
shores consist usually of mud-banks, with numbers of 
minute and rocky islets around them; the land for sev- 
eral miles toward the interior continuing marshy and al- 
Juvial, interspersed with gentle acclivities, covered with 
underwood, There are many isolated hills in B., and a 
range stretching along the N.W. coast, of about 3,000 
fect in height. There are numerous and extensive 

lains, especially in the N.; bnt the most important yet 
kisen to geographers is that of Montradok, near the 
W. coast. There are said to be upwards of 100 rivers, 
many being navigable, and some of considerable size. 
The principal is the Banjarmassin, which takes a 8S. 
course nearly throughout the whole island, and falls 
into the sea not far from the town of the same name, on 
the S. coast. The Passir, Coti, and many others are met 
with on the E. coast; while on the W., the Sambas, 
Pontiana, and Succadan, are the principal streams, The 
soil of B. in the neighborhood of the European settle- 
ments, vies in richness with that of any other island of 
the archipelago. It is also rich in valuable minerals, B. 
being the only island in the archipelagic group where 
dinmonds are found: one in the rough state weighing 
367 carats, worth about $1,346,890, and found here, was, 
in 1815. the property of u petty chief. Gold is largely 
found, and inexhaustible mines of antimony of superior 
quality are worked at Sarawak, Tin is plentiful in some 
parts, and a little iron is procnred from the interior. — 
Clim. On the whole, B. is temperate and healthy; but 
this must be taken with a reservation, the E. parts of 
the island being comparatively unexplored.— Prod, Al- 
though blest with a very fertile soil, B. has not, so far, 
cultivated grain enough for home consumption. Timber 
is of a large growth, but unsuitable for ship-building 
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purposes. No teak has yet ben found; but iron-wood, 
ebony, rattans, camphor, damn: er, the cocoa-palm, betel, 
cinnamon, sago, &c. flourish in Jaxuriance. Rice of ex- 
cellent quality is produced, bu“ the Dutch keep the ex. 
port of it in their own hands. Maize. the plantain, and 
the sugar-cane, as well as the best class of tropical 
fruits, are extensively cultivated.—Zodl. Elephants, rhi- 
noceroses, leopards, wild hogs. end oxen are indigenous, 
and endless varieties of the monkey tribe have their habi- 
tat on this island. 

The gorilla, 

“monarch of the 

forest,’ and the 

Ungka- putl, are 

also distinguish- 

ed inhabitants ; 

and the Soolvo 

Sea is a great re- 

sort for English 

whalers, it being 

frequented by the 

spermaceti whale. 

The seas abonud 

with turtle, aud 

plenty of fish, oys- 

ters, and other 

testacea. — Inhab. 

The interior and 

part of the N.W. 

coast are peopled 

by Dyaks, and by 

a woolly - haired 

race like the Pa- 

puan negroes; 

the W. coast by 

Malays, Chinese, 

and Dutch colo- 

nists; the N.W. 

by half-caste de- 

scendants of the 

Moors of W. Hin- 

dostan; the N. by 

Annamese; N.E. 

by Suluks; und 

E. and S. coasts 

by Bugis of Cele- 

bes. Besides these, 

three tribes live, 2% 

in small craft, in Zas 

a wandering man- 
ner, about tho 
shores; viz., the 
Lanuns, from Ma- 4 
gindanoa; the 
Orang-badju, and 
Oran g-tidong; 
source unknown 
Erp. The leading 
exports are gold, =œ 
diamonds, a ut i- 
mony, camphor, 
bees’-wax, deers’ 
horns, dammar, ebony, wood-oil, rattans, pepper, be- 
zoar-stones, sago, gutta-percha, and iron. The latter is 
particularly good, or the Dyaks are able to temper it as- 
tonishingly well; for their steel scimiturs, or kverses, are 
capable of cutting through an iron nail without difficulty, 
Prin. towns. Sarawak (English settlement), Sambas, and 
Pontiana (Dutch stations), Montradok and Landok (Chi- 
nese settlements), Coti (Bugi town). and Banjarmassin. 
Pop. Estimated at 3,000,000.— Hist. This island was first 
visited by Europeans (Lorenzo de Gomez and Pigafetta) 
in 1518 and 1521 respectively. The first Dutchman who 
settled here was Oliver Van Noort, in 1598. In 1769, the 
English bavingespeared Manilla, took possession of Bar- 
lambungan. On the capture of Java by the British, in 
1811, the Dutch power in H. suffered an eclipse until the 
restoration to them of that island, in 1818. In 1839, an 
Englishman, Sir James Brooke, (q. v.) established a 
British settlement at Sarawak, on the W. coast of the 
island, that is now the most civilized and commer- 
cial place in B. — Valuable and interesting accounts of 
this island may be found in Wallace’s Tie Malay Archi- 
pelago (London, 1869); and Bickmore’s Travels in the 
East Indian Archipelago (New York, 1869).—S8ee BROOKE 
(Rasan); Dyaks: Sarawak, &c. 

Borneo Camphor, n. (Chem.) It is obtained from 
the exudation of the Dryobalanops camphora. When 
this exudation is distilled, a hydrocarbon called borneéne 
(Cg Hj). isomeric with oil of turpentine, first 
over, and afterwards the camphor, which is neither so 
fusible nor so volatile as ordinary camphor, and emits 
quite a different odor; it also crystallizes in prisms in- 
stead of octohedra, and may be converted into ordinary 
camphor by the action of nitric acid, which oxidizes two 
equivalents of hydrogen. Form. CapH,0¢. 

Bornholm, (born/hawim,) an island of Denmark, in 
the Baltic, about 100 m. from the outermost point of 
Zealand; Lat. between 54° 59’ and 55° 18’ N., Lon. be- 
tween 14° 42’ and 15° 10’ E. Area, including 3 small 
neighboring islands, 230 sq. m. It is 30 m. long, by 20 
broad. The surface is mountainous. Prod. Flax, hemp, 
and oats. Min. Potter's clay, blue marble, aud coal. 
Cap. Ronne. Pop. 34, 811, 


— 
— 


Fig. 394. — 
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THE UNGKA-PUTL. 


Bor'nou, [Ar. Barr-Noa, “Land of Noah,”] (called by 


the natives Kanéri,) a kingdom of Central Africa, in 
from 10° to 15° N. Lat., and from 22 to 18° E. Lon.: it 
is bounded N. by Kanem, and the S.E. corner of the 
Great Desert; E. by Beghurmi; S. by Mandara ; and W. 
by various small States extending to Houssa and the 
Felluta country. Its length is about 400 m. from E. to 
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W., and the same in extreme width, from N. to 8.; 
bable area, not lesa than 120,000 sq. m., of which, 
owever, mure than 20,000 are covered by the waters 
of Lake Tchad. — Desc. The surface forms one immense 
plaiu, subject to annual inundation. — Sod. Extremely 
fertile und prolific, bat under only partial cultivation, 
owing to the supineness of the people and their con- 
stant proneness to interneciue and foreign: warfare. 
The chief rivers are the Shary and the Yeon, the former 
apparently rising in the mountains of Mandara, the lat- 
ter in those of Houssa. These, with other numerous 
but smaller streams, empty into Lake Tchad. — Clim. 
Great but not uniform heat prevails and the seasons, 
asin most tropical countries, are divided between the 
Wet and the dry.— Prod., de. Arboraccous vegetation is 
extremely scarce, though here and there are found a few 
clumps of woody thickets. The soil, highly alluvial, 
produces, in the main, millet, beans, barley, maize, cotton, 
and indigo. There is no country within the sone of the 
tropics so destitute of fruits and edible routs -. The 
wild animals indigenous to tropical Africa are all com- 
mon in B.; of domestic breeds, the number is immense, 
cattle and horses of fine stocks are plentiful, but camels 
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are rare, and the sheep have a hairy instead of a woolly 
covering. Almost all the species of water-fowl are found 
in great numbers: the ostrich scours the plains, and game 
and domestic poultry form the cheapest kind of animal | 
food purchasable in the country. Reptile and insect 
life is here found in its most comprehensive aspect, and 
the waters tcem with fish of many and peculiar species. 
Inſiab. The natives of B. consist of two classes, — the 
Shoas, descendants of Arab settlers from the N., aud 
the Kanowries or Kanuri, (the native race proper.) who | 
are true negroes. The former are the dominant people; | 
they bear a strong physical resemblance to the Gipsy 
type. speak Arabic, cherish Mohammedanism,ire shrewd, 
active, and courageous, and also thoroughly accomplish- 
ed dissemblers and thieves. At least 10 different lan- 
guages or dialects are spoken in B. Fetichism prevails 
among the great bulk of the negro aborigines, which 
people, in most things, possess the common characteris- 
tics of the African race in general.—J’rin. towns, Konka, 
the cap., Deegoa, and Engornoo, Pop. No estimate can 
he made of the population of this kingdom: but as 
towns possessing 30,000 inhabitants are frequently met 
with, and markets are said to be sometimes attended by 
80,000 to 100,000 persons, and the Show population alone 
being able to raise an army of 15,000 men, the number 
of inhabitants must be y considerable, | 

Bor’nous, n. See Bunxovs. 

Boro Buddor. » JAVA. 

Rorodi’no. Sce Moskowa. 

Borodi'no, in New Fork, a post-village of Onondaga 
co., 18 m. S. W. of Syracuse 

Borofluorie or Fluoboric Acid, n. (Chem.) It is 
formed in combination with potassium by saturating | 
hydrofluoric with bor: acid, and nentralizing by car- 
bonate of potash, The compound is washed, dried, and 
heated with an equal weight of potassitim. Borofluoride 
of potassium is used lu the preparation of boron. Harm, 

O. II. 

Bo'ron, u. coven) A combtstible clemont, closely al- 
lied to Silicon, and which has at present never been 
found in animal or Vegetable bodies, Imt Appears to be 
entirely confined to the mineral kingdom. Symbol B, 
equivalent 10-9, It was first obtained by Davy in 1808, 
by submitting moistened botacie acid inclosed between 
platinum plates, to the action of the voltaic current. 
A brownish substance appeared at the negative pole, 
which, conceiving it to be a metal. he termed boractum. 
By further experiment he proved it to be a non-metallic 
body, resembling carbon in its properties, and altered 
its nume to boron. It was. however, but imperfectly 
known until Thenard and Gay-Lussac obtained it more 
readily by heating boracic acid with potassium. The 
metal combined with the oxygen of the acid to form pot- 
ash. which was washed away with water, leaving the 
boron behind. A still more ready method of preparing 
it is by beating a mixture of potassium and borofinoride 


| Borough of Cambridge, in Vermont, a village of 


| Bor’risoleigh, a small town of Ireland, co. Tipperary, 
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potassium are formed, the latter substance being washed 
nway with a weak solution of chloride of ammonium. 
Boron thus prepared is a brownish-green powder, dis- 
solving slightly in water, forming a yelluwish-green so- 
lution. It is rendered insoluble by being heated iu close 
vessels; its specific gravity being at the same, time 
changed from 1183 to 34. It suffers no change, being 
neither volatilized nor fused, It may, however, be 
melted by the heat generated by a powertul galvanic 
battery. Like silicon, it is a non-couductor of electri- 
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charitable, and humane. D. 1584, and was canonized by 
Tope Paul V. in 16ʃu. 

Borrow, (br'ro,) v.a. [A. S. borgtan, from borh. a secur- 
ity, a pledge.) To give or take a pledge or security; 
to take or receive trom another for a time on eredit; 
to ask or receive as a loan, a promise or security for 
return or repayment being given or implied; «as, te 
burrow un umbrella, 


“ He borrowed a box of the ear of the Englishman, and sworv 
he would pay him again when he was able. Aus. 


city. Alkalies und acids (except nitric acid) produce vo|—To take, copy, or use as one's own that which belongs to 


eflect ou it, Nitric acid converts it into boracic acid. 
It does not decompose water at any temperature, and is 
constant under the action of air or oxygen until the 
temperature reaches 60%, when it burns brilliautly, 


pared in the above way, boron is amorphous ; but MM. 
Deville and Wöhler have obtained it in garnet-red traus- 
parent crystals, by fusing boracic acid with d per cent. 
of metallic aluminium in a powerful furnace. ‘Lhe crys- 
tals are extremely hard, scratching sapphire and co- 
rundum, and yielding only to the diamond, which is 
senerally injured by the operation. Crystallized boron 
five never been fused, and resists the action of ox Een 
at very high temperatures. Boron is obtained iu a gra- 
phitic form when borotluoride of potassium is decom- 
posed by aluminium. It bears a close relation to the 
graphitic form of carbon, or ordinary graphite. Boron 
combines with several clemeuts, forming Lorides with 
the metals, The close relation always supposed to exist 
between boron and carbon has been curiously confirmed 
by the fact of both these elements being capable of 
assuming the amorphous, crystalline, and graphitic 
forms. The only important compound of boron i» bo- 
| racic acid, q. v. 

| Borough, Burgh, (biir’rd,) n. [A. S. burh, beorh, a 
hill, or mountain; O. Ger. berg, a hill, bwg, u city; Goth. 
baurgs ; Sausk. pura, a house, a city; allied to Gr. pyr- 
gos, u tower.) Literally, a refuge: a place of defence or 
security; a fortified town. Specifically, a corporate 
town: a town that sends members to parliament, (in 
England). In the U. States, an incorpurated town or 
village. 


another; to plagiarize; to appropriate; to assume as 
one’s own. 
Though I am young, Pecora to flit 
On the wings of borrowed wit. — Wither. 


forming Loracic acid by the absorption of oxygen. Pre-|—Pledge; cost: the thing borrowed. (x.) 


** Yet of your royal presence UH adventure 
The borrow of weck. -s. 

Bor’row, Grondx, an eminent English philologist and 
literateur, u. 1803. He early devoted himself to tlie 
study of languages, and acquired a thorough knowledge 
of the Romany or Gipsy tongue, In 1833, entering the 
employ of the “ British and Foreign Bible Society,” he 
Was sent to Russia, where, at St. Petersburg, he edited 
the New Testament in the Mantchu, or Chinese-Tartar 
language, and also a work called the Zargum, consist- 
ing of metrical translations from 30 languages. He 
next visited Spain, und was twice imprisoned in that 
country for circulating the Holy Scriptures. While 
here, he mixed much with the Zincali, (Sj enish gitancs 
or Si,) acquired their dialect, and translated St. 
Luke's Gospel into it. In 1841, be published, in Eng- 
land, the Zincala, or An Account of the Gipsies in Spain, 
a work which attained a world-wide celebrity. In 1842, 
appeared from his pen The bible in Spain; in 1851, La- 
vpro? in 1857, The Romany Aye; and in 1562, Wild 

‘ales, 

Borrowdale, (bor’ro-dail,) a romantic English valley, 
among Derwentwater Fells, in the S.E part of Cumber- 
land, 7 m. from Keswick, There fells, or hills, are some 
of the loftiest in England, and it is in one of these that 
the black lead, or plumbago, is found, wherewith nearly 
all the world is supplicd. The mines are opened only 


Borough. r. A. S. borg, bork, pledge, surety. ] (O. Eng. 
Loew.) An association of citizens or subjects, who gave 
pledges to the king tor their mutual, and general, good 
behavior. 

—The surety or pledge given by them. 

Bor'ough- English. n. (Eng. Law.) A custom by 
which the younger son inherits the estate in preference 
to his elder brothers. It prevails in several cities and 
ancient boroughs, in different parts of England, and 
is founded in the fact that the elder children are usu- 
ally provided for during the life of the parent ns they 
grew up, and removed, while the younger son usually 
renmins. — Blackstone, 

RBor’ough-head, n. Same as HEADBOROUGH, Q. v. 

Borough-holder, n. See BORSHOLDER. 

Bor’ough-master, n. The mayor, or chief municipal 
officer of a borough. 

Bor’ough-monger, n. 
tronage of a borough. 


One who traffics in the pa- 


Cambridge township, Lamoille co, 

Borovsk’, or Bororsx’, a town of Russia, 49 m. N. N. E. 
of Kulouga. Near it is one of the richest convents in 
the empire, founded in 1444. Zop. 6,870. 

Borrell lians, Bor'rellists, n. pl. (Fccl. Hist.) A 
sect of Christians in Holland, so called from their 
funder, Borrell, who wasn man of some learning, par- 
ticularly in the Greek and Hebrew languages. They re- 
ject all public acts of worship, public prayer, and the 
use of the sacraments. They assert that the Christian 
churches have degenerated, because they have suffered 
the Word of God, which is infallible, to Le interpreted 


once in seven years; and when a sufficient quantity of 
this valuable and singular mineral is taken out, they 
are carefully closed again. 

Borrower, n. One who borrows, or takes something 
upon trust. (Opposed to lender.) 

“ Neither a borrower nor a lender he; 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbundtx. — Saks. 

—He who appropriates to himself that which is another's, 
and uses it as his own. 

Some say | am a great borrower, however, none .... have 
challenged me for it. —Pop 

Borrowing. n. Act of one who borrows. 

Borrowstounness, (ordinarily abLreviated to Bo- 
NESS.) a Senport town of Scotland, co. of Linlithgow, on 
the river Forth, 18 m. N.W. of Edinburgh. There are 
extensive collieries here. 1. 5,612. 

Borsella, n. An instrument with which glas makers 
extend or contract glass. 

Borschod, et.) a fertile county of Hungary, on 
the Theiss: pop. 216,500, 

Bors’-holder, n. (0. Eng. Lorsolder.] (O. Eng. Law.) 
The head-borvugh, or chief of a tithing, or Leary (borough) 
of 10 men. 

Bort, u. The small filings or cuttings of diamonds; 
ured to make diamond-powder for lapiduries. 

Borus’si, a people of Sarmatia, who inhabited Prussia, 
which takes its name from them. 

Bo’ruret, n. (Chem.) A combination of boron with a 
simple body. 

Bo'ry de Saint Vineent. Jean BAPTISTE GEORGE 
MARE, u French naturalist, u. at Agen, 1750. In 1798, 


by fallible men. They are said to lend austere lives, and 
tò devote a considerable portion of their goods tocharity. 
Borris, or Bur'ris-idrone. a village of Irclaud, 
co, Carlow, and 16 m. S. of Carlow town. 
Bor'ris-in-Os‘sory, a market-town of Ireland. 
Queen's co., 7 m. E.S.E. of Roscrea: pap. abont 1,000, 
Bor’ risleagh, a parish of Ireland, co. Tipperary. 
Bor’risokane, a town and par. of Ireland, co. Tippe- 
rary, 12 m. 8 W. of Birr: pop. of town about 1.800, 


6 m. SS. W. of Templemore; pop. about 1.00. 
Borrome’‘an Islands. See Miaaiore, (Lago.) 
Borromeo. St. Charles.) nephew of Pope Pius IV., 

was B. in Italy, 1538. He studied at Pavia, und took his 

doctor's degree when 22 yeurs of age. Shortly after- 
ward, his uncle called him to Rome, and made him a car- 
dinal, and archbishop of Milan. B. established an acad- 
emy in the Vatican for the promotion of learning, and 
published its conferences under the name of Noctes Va- 
ticane. In 1563, on the conclusion of the Council of 
Trent, he was commissioned to draw up an exposition 
of the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church, as sanc- 
tioned by that conneil. This exposition is known by 
the name of Catechismus Tridentinus. After the Pope's 
death in 1563, B. went to his diocese, and devoted him- 
self entirely to his episcopal duties. He reformed his 
expensive style of living, and employed the major part 
of his revenues in charity. [le also enforced a reform in 
the clergy, especially among the monastic orders. One 
of the latter, having attempted the cardinul’s assassi- 
nation. Was suppressed by the Pope, and its revenues 
appropriated to good works. When the plague broke} 
out at Milan, in 1576, B., at the risk of his life, exerted 
himself to cor and tend his suffering flock. He 
shared in some of the prevailing errors of his time. and 


of potassium in an iron crucible. Buron and fluoride of 


believed in sorcery, but hie conduct was always tolerant, 


he proceeded on a scientific mission to New Holland. 
Among the fruits of his travels were his Essai sur les 
Jles Furtunées deVantique Atlantide, ou Précis de 0 His- 
ture Générale de l'Archipel des Cunartes( Par. 1803). and 
his Voyage dans les quatre principales Iles des Mers @Af- 
rique (3 vols., Par., 1804). Haviug returned to his native 
country, he became n captain in the army, served at Ulm 
and Austerlitz, went to Spain, and became military in- 
tendant on the staff of Marshal Soult. In 1815, he 
served as a colunel, and after the battle of Waterloo 
made an eloquent but fruitless appeal to his colleagues 
in the Chamber aguinst submitting to the Bourbons, 
and was compelled to go into exile. At Brussels he 
edited, along with Van Mons, the Annales des Scumnees 
Physiques (5 vols.). He also produced an admirable 
work on the subterranean quarries in the limestone hills 
near Maestricht (Par., 1521); He returned to France in 
1820, and in 1827 appeared his L'Homme, Essai ti 
gique sur le Genre humain. He wrote what relates to 
cryptogamic plants in Duperrey’s Voyage autour du 
Momde (ur- 1828). He rendered an important service to 
science by editing the Dictionnaire Classique de l Histoire 
Naturelle. When, in 1829, the French government sent 
a scientific expedition to the Morea aud the Cyclades, 
the first place in it was assigned to B. de S.V.; and the 
results of his researches were given to the world in the 
Expédition & tentifijue de Morée (Pur. 1832), and in the 
NMatrelle Flore du I'clipenése et des Cyclades (Par. 1836). 
In 1839, he undertook the principal charge of the scier 
tific commission which the French goverumefit sent to 
Algeria. D. 1846. 

Borysthenes. Bee DYIEPER. 

Bos, n. [Lat.] See Bovine. 

Bo'sa, a town of the island of Sardinia, 4 m. from Cag- 
liari. Lat. 40° 17” N.; Lon. 8° 27“ k. It has a coral 


fishery, Pop. 6,568. 
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Bo'sa, Bonza, n. [Pers. and Turk. bézah.] A bever- 
age drunk in the Esst, and prepared from fermented 
millet-seed, acidulated with various substances, 

Bos“ e. n. [O. Fr.; It. bosco; Du. bosch.) Wood- 
land; thicket; underwood; a mass of thick foliage; ar- 
borescence. 

“(It was a land full of boscage, which made it show the more 
dark. — Bacon. 

(Old Eng. Law.) Nutriment for cattle obtained from 
trees or bushes. 

(Painting.) A representation of woodland scenery. 


“ Landscapes, and boscage, and such wild works.“ — Wotton. 


Boscan-Almoga'ver, Juan, a Spanish poet, B. at 
Barcelona, about 1500. He was the first to make use 
of Italian measures in Spanish verse, and thus became 
the creitor of the Spanish sonnet. D. 1544 

cawen, (hos’quoin,) EWR, un eminent English 

ral, the second son of Viscount Falmouth, B. 1711. 

He early entered the navy, aml was, in 1740, made cap- 

tain of the Swreham. Ue particularly distinguished 

himself at the taking of Porto-bello and the siege of 

Carthagensa. In 1744 he was made captain of the Dread- 

nought, of 6) gins, aud soon after took the French ship 

Medée, commanded by Captain Hoquart. In 1747 he dis- 

tinguished himself under Anson, and was in an engage 

ment with the French fleet off Capo Finistère, where he 
was wounded in the shoulder by a musket-ball, and 
where Hoquart again became his prisoner. The same 
year he was made rear-admiral of the blue, and com- 
mander of the land and sea forces employed in an ex- 
pedition to the East Indies. n his arrival he laid siege 
to Pondicherry, but was obliged to quit it on account.o. 
the monsoon; and the manner in which he effected his 
retreat added to his fune. 

Madras, and peace being c 

where he was appointed one of the lords commissione 

of the Admiralty. In 1755 he suled to intercept 


French squadron bound to North America, of which he | 


took two ships, and Hoquart became his prisoner a third 
time. In 1758 he took Cape Breton and Louisbourg, in 
conjunction with General Amherst. The year following 
he commanded in the Mediterranean, and while lying at 
Gibraltar, hearing that the French admiral M. De la 
Clue hul posed the Straits, he refitted his ships, and 
came up with the French fleet, of which he took three, 
and burnt two others in Lagos Bay. In 1760 he wasap- 
pointed ger 
Chatham sai 


„that when he proposed expeditions to 


rimack River. 


He soon afterwards took Bosk, n. 
luded. returned to England, | 
Bos’ket, n. 
Bos Kol. (Gr. the grazers.) (Ic. Hist.) The name 


Bos'ky, a. Woody ; covered with boscage; as, the bosky 


of the marines. It was of him that Lord | Bos'na-Serni. or Serasevo, (anc. Tiberiopolis,) a . 


BOSN 


their distance from a state of even semi-civilization, with 
the Digger Iudians of North America. They are of a 
durk copper complexion, small in stature, and of a sin- 
gularly malicious, wild, and intractable disposition. 
Humboldt classed their cerebral development as belong- 
ing to almost the lowest class of the human species. 


Fig. 396. — nossesMAN PLAYING ON THE GOURAH. 
(From Burchell's South Africa.) 


pe BoscaGe.] A small growth of brush or 
underwood. 
Fr. bosquet.] See Bosquet. 


given to a class of ascetic monks who lived in Syria and 
Mesopotamia, and are said to have subsisted solely upon 
roots and herbs. They did not inhabit any house, und 
professed to spend their time in the worship of God, 
in prayers and hymns, 


glade. 


And with end of thy blue bow dost crown 
My bosky acres, und my unshrubb'd down,” — Shaks. 


of Turkey in Europe, cup. province Bosnia, on the 

bank of the Migliazza, 122 m. S.W. of Belgrade, and 575 
m. N. W. of Constantinople; Lat. 43° 5 N.; Lon, 15° 20 
E. The town is well-built, and has an agreeable appear- 
ance, owing to the number of minarets, towers, and gar- 
dens which it encloses. It contains a serai, or palace, 
built by Mahomet II., to which the city owes its name, 


BOSP 


best soil in the valleys is devoted to pasture, and Bosnia 
is generally better adapted for the feeding of cattle than 
for agriculture. The Bosniaks, however, seem to prefer 
the chase to more settled pastoral occupations; and as 
the woods abound with wild animals, us deer, wild boars, 
bears, wolves, and foxes, they have every facility for 
carrying it on. It is only in the valleys that any culti- 
vation is carried on. Wheat, barley, maize, and le- 
gumes, are grown in sufficient quantity for home con- 
sumption, and flax and tobacco near Zvornik aud Novi- 
bazi. A great variety of fruit is met with. A liqueur 
is made from plums, and a sweet drink called pekmes 
from pears. The olive and vine are both cultivated. 
The wines are strong and fiery. B. has a breed of strong 
horses, but it is much neglected, except by the Turks. 
The manufactures of Bosnia are limited to irun articles 
of common use, lentber, course woollen stuffs, saltpetre 
at Jaieza, cannou-balls at Kamengrad, gun-powder, fire- 
arms, and other weapons. The principal exports are 
Jeather, hides, wool, goat’s-hair, honey, cattle, dried 
fish, timber, and mineral waters; the chief imports, 
linen, woollens, silks, lace, glass, and metallic wares, 
puper, colonial produce, salt, vil, dried fruits, and silver 
coin from Dalmatia. The transit-trade in Levant pro- 
duce is not inconsiderable ; the chief seats of commerce 
are the towns of Bosna-Seral, Novibazar, Zvornik, Bag- 
na, Souka, Mostar, and Gradiska. The roads are gen- 
erally very bad, and impracticable for wheel carriages. 
The total government revenue derived from this pro- 
vince is estimated at about $5,000,000 n year. B. was, 
until 1878, under the govt. of a pasha, and divided into 
6 sunjiaks, and aguin into 48 subdivisions, subordinate 
to a military governor, and a cadt, or judicial officer, 
Bosna-Seral was the capital, but Travonik the residence 
of the Pasha. The Bosniaks are of Slavonic origin, though 
mostly Mohaminedans. They differ from the Turks in 
many usages, and are not addicted to polygamy.—B.was 
anciently included in Lower Pannonia. In the Middle 
Ages, it first belonged to the E. Empire, but became a 
separate kingdom, dependent upon Hungary. The Turks 
conquered it in 1480, after a war of seventeen years ; and 
in 1522 Solyman the ‘Magnificent’ annexed it tu the 
Turkish dominions. In accordance with the Berlin treaty 
(July 13, 1878), B. was occupied by the Austro-Hun- 
garian forces, and incorporated into the administration 
of that empire. (See AUSTRIA.) 


Bo’som, „. [A. S. bosm, bosum ; Ger. busen, from beugen ; 


Sausk. bugan, to bend, to curve.) The breast of a human 
being; the female breast; the hollow space formed be- 
tween the breast and the garment that covers it. “* You 
must prepare your bosen for his knife.” — Shaks. 


—The interior of the breast, as enclosing the heart, con- 


sidered as the seat of tenderness, or of the passions, or as 
a close place; consciousness. 
„Or draw his frailties from thelr dread abode; ... 


Bos’eobdel, a small place in the parish of Tong, co. sf 


about 100 mosques, some of which are elegant struc- 
tures; several Greek and Roman Catholic churches, 
with colleges and bazaars. Most of the houses are of 
wood; the Migliazza is here crossed by a massive stune 
bridge. The city was formerly encompassed with walls, 


The bosom of his father and his God." — Gray. 
—Embrace; tender or loving enclosure; as, in the bosom 
of religion. 
3 spot; the interior; as, the bosom of the 
earth. 


Shropshire, Englund. Its grove is noted for the oak in 
which Charles II. was hid, and where he saw the par- 
liament soldiers pass by in quest of him after the battle 
of Worcester, in 1651. Part of the tree still remains, 


and is called the“ Royal Oak.“ 


Bos’cobel, in New York, a post-office of Westchester 


Bos’cobel, 


r' Station. 

in Wisconsin, a flourishing post-village and 
township of Grant co., on the left bank of the Wiscon- 
sin River, 70 m. W. of Madison, 


co., at Cr 


Bosco Tre Cu’se, u town of S. Italy, situate at the 


Bosh, n. 


Bosh’-bok, n. A speciesof antelope found in S. Africa. 
Bosh’es, u. pl. (Ger. biischung, a slupe.] (Metul.) Ina 


Bo’sio, Fraxgos Joserx, BARIN, an eminent sculptor, 


Bosjesmans, (boz-jex’manz,) n. pl. 


8. base of Moant Vesuvius; pop. 9,455, 

[Prov. Eng. bosh, dash, show; It. bozzo, a rough 
stone.) A terin colloquially used to denote empty talk, 
nonsense, mere show without substance, &c.; as, it is 
all HE. -A figure; an outline. 


blast-furnace, the lower part of a shaft sloping down- 
ward from the belly, or widest part, to the heurth.— 
Wrbster. 


B. at Monaco, Italy, 1769. He studied at Paris; and 
when only 19, returned to Italy, where he executed a 
multitude of commissions even at that early age. His 
reputation was greatly increased by the figures which, 
at the request of Napoleon, he executed for the column 
in the Piace Vendôme. Louis XVIII. and Charles X. 
also patronized B, the foriner appointing him royal 
sculptor, the latter elevating him to the rank of baron. 
Bus principal works are: the Hercules in the garden of 
the Tuileries; the incomparably beautiful Hyacinth in 
the Luxembourg: the Vymph Salmacis, a figure display- 
ing wonderful grace and purity of outline; an allegorical 
iure of France,7 feet high, surrounded by the Muse 
of History and a group of G nii; the statue in memory 
of the Duo d'Enghien : the eqnestrian statue in the Place 
des Victoires, and the monument of Count Demidoff, 30 
feet high, composed of six figures, with bas-reliefs, &c. 
Besides these, B. executed a great multitude of busts of 
distinguished persons, such as the Emperor Napoleon, 
the Empress, Queen Hortense, the King and Queen of 
Westphalia, Louis XVIII., Charles X., &. B's works 
are all marked by grace of form, harmony of design, 
and elegance of finish. His style generally reminds one 
of Canova. He was director of the Academy of Fine 
Arts in Paris, where he died, 185. 


Du., men of the 
wood, or BUSHMEN.) A name given by the Dutch settlers 
of S. Africa to some roaming tribes akin to the Hotten- 
tors, in the vicinity of the Cape of Good Hope. The 
description given by Governor Janssens of this people 


Bos'nia, or Bos’ma, the most westerly pashalic or 


represents them as so deeply sank in barbarism as to be 
tnacquainted even with the construction of hots or 
teats; in fact, they may be placed on a par, as regards 


but these are now decayed, and its only defence consists 
in a large citadel, built on a rocky height at its K. ex- 
tremity, and mounting 80 cannon. The inhabitants ure 
industrious, and employed in the manufacture of arms, 
iron, and copper articles, horsehair, bags, morocco, and 
other kinds of leather, and cotton and woollen stuffs. 
Near B. S are the principal iron-mines in Bosnia, It is 
the chief mart in the prov., the centre of the commer- 
cial relations between Turkey and Dalmatia, Croatia, 
und S. Germany, aud has considerable trade with the 
cities of Saloniki and Yanina. The most wealthy families 
in Bosnia reside in this city; two-thirds of the pop. are 
said to be Turks, but the Jews monopolize the chief part 
of the trade. 1%. 70,000. 


eyalet of Turkey in Europe, comprising Bosnia Proper, 
Turkish Croatia, and Herzegovina. It lies between Lat. 
42° 30 and 45° 15’ N., and Lon. 15° 40’ and 21° 2“ E.. 
having N.W. and N. the Austrian prov. of Croatia and 
Slavonia, E. Servia, and 8. and W. Albania and Austrian 
Dalmatia, the latter separating it from the Adriatic. 
It is now virtually annexed to the Austrian Empire 
Area. 21. 27. Pop. 1,212,172. B is almost entirely oc- 
cupied by the Dinaric and Julian Alps, which, with their 
offsets, separate it into several well-marked divisions. 
Principal river, the Save, forming the N. boundary of B., 
with its affluents the Unna, which in part separates 
Turkish from Austrian Croatia, — Verbaz, Drin, and 
Ibar forming its E. boundaries, The Bosna traverses 
B. Proper, the Sanna, Croatia, nnd the Narenta Herze- 
govina. It has numerous fertile valleys, but no lakes 
of importance, and only one plain of any size, that of 
Livno in Herzegovina. This country is supposed to be 
rich in minerals, but only the iron-mines, and a few 
lead-mines, are worked. Gold and silver exist in va- 
rions plices, and mines of the first of these metals were 
worked nnder the Romans; most of the large afluents 
of the Save bring down gold-dust. Quick-silver is also 
found, and there are quarries of millstone, freestone, 
alabaster, and marble, coal-mines, and numerous min- 
eral springs, some of which furnish salt, though not in 
sufficient quantity for the supply of Che country. The 
climate is generally cold, but not unhealthy; the win- 
ter-snows lie on the ground for a long time. and the 
spring is short. In the S., violent winds prev il in win- 
ter, and the summer is extremely hot The mountain- 
chains, especially in the N., are covered with dense for- 
ests of pine, oak, beech, linden, chestnut, &c.; but the 
S. branches of the Dinaric Alps present a remarkable 
deficiency of vegetation, The greatest elevations are 


the Kam, 8,500 ft., und the Dormitor, 7,980 ft. high. The 


In the deep bosom of the ocean buried.“ — Shaks. 


—Used in composition to form a compound word ex- 


pressive of being familiar ; affectionate ; intimate; con- 
fidential ; as, a bosom-triend. 


Those domestic traitors. bosom-thieves, 
Whom custom hath call'd wives.” — Ben Jonson. 


v. d. To enclose in the bosom ; to cherish with care. 


“ Bosom up my counsel, 
You'll find it wholesome.” — Shake, 


—To conceal in privacy; to hide from view. 


“ To happy convents, bosom'd deep in vines, 
Where slumber abbots, purple as their wines. — Pope. 


Bo’son, n. (Mut.) See Boatswain. 
Bospho’rian, a. Relating, or pertaining, to the Bos- 


phorus. 


Bos’phorus (more properly Bosporus) oF Tux ex, 


(or CHANNEL OF CoNSTANTINOPLE,) the strait which con- 
nects the Black Sea with the Sea of Marmora, and sep- 
arates the E. corner of Thrace from Asia-Minor. The 
length of this remarkable channel is about 17 m., its 
width varying from 14 m. to 2 m.; its course is slightly 
winding; its direction very little W. of S., and its em- 
Louchure in the Sea of Marmora is in 41° N. Lat., 29° E. 
Lon.—A current sets constantly from the Black Sea 
through the B., but, though generally very strong, it is 
subject to considerable modifications; a long-continved 
wind from the S. W. renders it sometimes almost imper- 
ceptible, while on the other hand, a breeze from the 
N.E. so adds to its force that it is almost impossible for 
a vessel, under such circumstances, to make head against 
it. The inequalities of the coast cause several changes 
of direction in the set, as the water is thrown from side 
to side by the numerous bold promontories that project 
from both shores; but these do not affect the general 
course, except by making it more tortuous; that course 
tending constantly towards the S. and the Sea of Mar- 
mora. The depth of water is considerable: there is but 
one bank in the channel ; consequently there is no dan- 
ger in its navigation, nor any difficulty except in an up- 
ward passage against its current; this is, however. suf- 
ficiently baffling to the unskilled Orientals. At its N. 
month, on the Black Sea, are two groups of islets. one 
on the European, the other on the Asintic shore; these 
are the famons Cyanean Isles or Symplegades of the 
ancients, which it was once believed no vessel ever 
passed in safety, except by miracle. (Apoll. Rhod. ii. v. 
435, Kc.) They are now quite harmless, being, in fact, 
nothing but low continuations of the respective shores ; 
they are in a continual state of decay, and might easily 
be overlooked, did not their ancient eelebrty induce 


Boss. 


BOSS 


the modern navigator to search for them In its freedom 
from all danger, its narrow channel, the strength and 


constant set of its current, and, in short, in most of | Bor 


its characteristics, the B. resembles n magnificent river 
more than an arm of the sea; aud this resemblance is 
by no means impaired by the branch which it gives 
off at its S. end, and which, enclosing Constantinople 
on the N., forms what is called the Golden Horn, one of 
the finest harbors in the world. The country through 
which the B. flows is unrivalled for beauty; animals 
and vegetables of almost every variety abound, and the 
geology is peculiarly interesting from the unequivocal | 
evidences it exhibits of igneous auction. The cliffs, which 
are stately and abrupt, consist of jasper, agate, cornelian, 
ehulcedony, porphyry, trap, and calcareons spath, in 
very great but picturesque confusion. They are all 
more or less ina state of decomposition, nnd traces of 
metal are seen in the coloring of the various stones. 
Appearances seen to warraut the couclusion that this 
strait was opened by a convulsion of nature, and this 
belief was very generally entertained by the ancients. 
Atabout half-way between the two seas, or rather nearer 
to that of Marmora, at the narrowest part of the channel, 
stand two castles, one on each bank, named, from two of 
the Turkish provinces, Anadoli and Rumeli, (Asia Minor 
and Thrace.) They form almost the only defence to Con- 
stuntinople on the N., and, if well manned, would be 
very difficult to pass. They appear to be almost the 
only public buildings, but private houses and gardens 
extend along nearly the whole length of the strait, 
especially on the European side. (Cuera’ier, Voy. de la 
Pop. pp. 43-49: Olivier, Voy. dans U Empire Oth. I. 
120-121; Jones's Trav. ii. 444-451.) — The name Bosporus, 
which has been improperly corrupted by modern or- 
thography to Bosphorus, is indicative of the narrow- 
ness of this channel, and comes from Bos, an ox, and 
poros, a ford. The passage across it of Europa, borne 
ty Jupiter in the forin of a bull, is a well-known Greek 
legend, and thence the ancients called those channels 
Bospori, which were narrow enough to allow of kine 
swimming across them. Two especially were so dis- 
tinguished, namely, the strait now under consideration, 
and the Ciunmerian Bosporus (Strait of Yenikale), 
between the Euxine and the Palus Mieotis. Over the 
Thracian Bosporus, Darius Hystaspes threw a bridge 
of boats when he passed from Asia to his disastrous 
war with the Scythians; and the pillars of marble, 
which he erected to commemorate that event, are sup- 
posed, with great reason, to have stood upon the spots 
now occupied by the Turkish castles. 
Bosque, (bosk,) in Tras, a central county, bounded E. 
iy the Brazos River, aud watered by the Bosque. Area, 
about 950 sq. m. Cup, Meridian, 
Bows’quet, Bosker, Busker, n., |Fr. bosquet. See Bos- 
c E.] (Gardenmg.) A piece or plot of ground in gar- 
dens, enclosed by a palisado or high hedge-row of trees, 
shirnubs, &c. 
Bosquet, Marie Josepn, (bos-kai’,) a French general, 
B. ut Pau, 1810. In 1829 he entered the Polytechnic 
School, and in 1833 became a sub-lientenant in the artil- 
lery. In 1835 he went with his regiment to Algeria, 
where he began to distinguish himself. Between 1836 
and 1848 he had passed through the successivo ranks of 
captain, chef-de-bataillon, lieutenant-colonel, and colo- 
nel, when, in that year, he was appointed by the repub- 
lican government, general of briipule. In 1854 the em- 
peror Napoleon III. raised him to the rank of general 
of division, and enrolled him in the staff of the army of 
Marshal St. Arnaud. He was with the French army in 
the Crimea. where he greatly distinguished himself, and 
was wounded in the assault on the Malakoff tower at 
the siege of Sebastopol. In 1856, he was made a mar- 
shal of France, and a senator, In 1840 he was appoint- 
ed to a command in the war against Austria, D. 1f¢2. 
Boss, n. [Fr. bosse, from la l. t. bossa, a swe 3 Ger. 
bausch, anything roundish, from bausen, to swell up; 
perhaps allied to Gr. piysad, to puff or swell up.] A 
protuberant ornament; a stud ; a Knob; as, the boss of a 
shield. 

“ What signifies .. . . embroidered furniture, or gaudy hoeses P" 

U. Estrange 
—A round, protnberant, swelling part: as, a boss uf wood. 
It by the Luss of the tongue to the palate. — Holder, 

( Mech.) The enlarged part of a shaft on which a wheel 
is keyed, or at the end where it is coupled to another.— 
A swage or die used for shaping metals. — W bster. 

(Arch.) A term applied in medieval architecture to 
the piece of stone, uu, carved in a fanciful manner. 
which covers the intersection of a series of arches. It 
is commouly fin- 
ished with a flower, 
or u human masque, 
and is one of the 
most characteristic 
specimens of mediæ- 
val decoration, 

(Build.) A short 
trough for holding 
water when tiling 
a roof: it is hung to 
the laths. 

—In the U. States, a 

term applied to the 

bison or buffalo. 
Du. baas, 

master.) In the U. 

States, a title given 

to a master-workman, foreman, or superintendent. 

—A master; one who has the upper hand of another. 

y Used in some parts of England.) 

Boss, v. u. To ornament with bosses; to stud with knobs.— 


Fig. 397. — Boss. 


BOSS 


To have the mastery over; to suporintend labor; as, to 

boss the workshop, (Vulgar.) 

i. To lord it over; to rule with authority; to 
ster, (Vulgur.) 

Boss‘age, n. [Fr.] (Arch) Any projection left un- 
wrought on the surface of a stone, for the purpose of 
afterwards receiving a sculptural decoratiou, which is 
generally the last part of the work executed. 


—Rustic work, consisting of stones which advance be- 


yond the level of the building, by reason of indentures 
or channels left in the joinings.— Webster. 

Bos’sardsville, in Pennsylvania, a vill. of Monroe co. 

Bos’set, n. An untler of the buck of the red deer 

Bossier, (bo- d in Louisianu, n N.W. parish, on the 
contines of Arkansas, bounded W.by Red River, und E. 
by Lake Bistineau und Dauchite Bayou, Area, 1,066 sq. 
m. This par. was formerly part of that of Claiborne. 
Sol, Fertile, producing cotton and muize. Cup. Bellu- 
view. 

Bossuet, Jacques BENIGNE, (bo2’swat,) bishop of Meanx, 
a French prelate, celebrated for his eloquence ns a pul- 
pit orator, and his strength and acumen as a controver- 
sinlist. B. at Dijon, 1627. He was placed when very 
young under the care of the Jesuits, who, on the dis- 
covery of his abilities, sought to gain him as an acces- 
sion to their order, but were frustrated by the care of 
his friends. Ile was then removed to Paris, and entered 
at the College of Navarre, and in 1652, took his degrees 
in divinity. and was made a canon at Metz. Here he 
applicd himself chiefly to the study uf the Scriptures, 
and of the writings of the Fathers, especially of St. Au- 
gustine; and shortly becoming a celebrated preacher, 
was invited to Paris, and appointed, in 1661, to preach 
before Louis XIV It was ubout this time that B. ex- 
cited so mch attention by his funeral orations, which 
are still considered as surpassing every other production 
of the kind in the French language for sublimity and 
pathos, although the admiration of the foreign reader, 
unacquainted with the genius of the French langnage, 
will not always correspond with native enthusiasm, as 
to all the beauties eunmerated. His style of preaching 
was lofty, free, and animated, and he seldom wrote more 
than a few heads, but trusted to his copious and com- 
Mmanding eloquence. At court he fully maintained the 
dignity of character his abilities were calculated to es- 
tablish, and, without any solicitation on his own part, 
was created bishop of Condom. u dignity which he re- 
signed on being appointed preceptor to the Dauphin, in 
1670. In this situation he wrote for his pupil his cele- 
brated Discuurse on Universal History, regarded still as 
the most masterly of his performances. When the 
prince's education was completed, the king raised him 
to the See of Meaux, and appointed him a counsellor of 
state and almoner to the Dauphiness and Duchess of 
Burgundy, He was also equally honored by the learned 
world, being made a member of the French Academy, 
and superior of the Royal College of Navarre. The 
comparative leisure which he now enjoyed, was devoted 
to the defence of the Catholic Church, both against in- 
fidels and Protestants. Bome years betore his death, 
however, he retired to his diocese, and devoted his lei- 
sure to the duties of his episcopal and pastoral functions, 
in the comfort, instruction. and relic the unlettered, 
the afi: ted, and the indigent of his diece He p. 
while thus engaged, in 1704, at the age of 77.— Asan 
historian, or rather reviewer of history, this eminent 
prelate has displayed considerable genius, but it has 
been justly observed that he dwells with too much com- 
placency npon the Israelitish theocracy ns a system, and 
has treated history m ke n churchman than either 
a philosopher or u politician, As a controversialist, B. 
is distinguished by great logical acuteness, and infinite 
dexterity in exposing the weak points of an opponent 
and concealing his own. These qualities are particu- 
larly exhibitedin his celebrated Exposition of the Roman 
Catholic Faith, addressed principally to Protestants, 
which, however, was nine years awaiting the Pope s np- 
probation. The points on which he chictly lays stress 
are the antiquity and unity of the churches, the accu- 
mulated authorities of fathers, councils, and popes, and 
the necessity of a final umpire in affairs of faith and 
discipline. In all these points, however, he was abl 
answered by Claude and other ministers of the Freue 
Calvinists. as also by Archbishop Wake, who, in his Er- 
position of the Doctrine of the Church of England, ex- 
poses much management and artifice in the suppression 
and alteration of B. s first edition, B. was very zealous 
for the reunion of the churches, but nothing was to be 
yielded as a matter of right; but he thought that the 
sucramental cup might extended to the laity as a 
favor. He was not, howe an advocate tor the infal- 
libility of the l'ope, or for his assumed right of deposing 
kings. On the contrary, he resisted these doctrines with 
energy, and lost a cardinal’s hat by opposing Innocent 
XI. in claims contrary to the independence of the 
crown of France, and to the ſiberties of the French 
clergy. He also attacked Quietisin, and trinmphed over 
the amiable Fenelon with some harshness on that ac- 
count. He was, however, a professed enemy to persecu- 
tion, but does not appear to have remonstrated with 
Louis against his merciless persecution of the Huguenots. 
On the whole, B. was a man of great genius, lofty 
spirit, and extraordinary vigor of mind; which high 
qualities were alloyed by pride, and a deficiency of sim- 
plicity and candor, his character forming n moral con- 
trast to that of Fenelon, His works were published in 
1743, in 20 vols. 4to, and many of e beeu often 
reprinted in various forms, His discourse on Universal 
History, and his funeral orations, are, however, the ouly 
productivus of his pen which now command much at- 
tention. 
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Bossut, CuHaRrLEs, (bos’s00,) a French geometrician, B. at 
Tarare, 1730, Ile assisted D'Alembert in writing the 
mathematical articles for the Encyclopédie, and was nd- 
mitted to the academy when only 80 years of age. In 
1792 he pnblished Mécanique en Général; in 1795, a 
Cours complet de Mathematiques; and, in 1512, an Essai 
sur U Histoire des Mathémutiques. D. 1814. 

Bos sy, a. Containing a boss; ornamented with bosses, 

| Bostan’ji, n. pl. [Turk., from bostan, a garden.) The 

class of men who r this name, who now perform u 

curious variety of functions, and whose head or chief 

( Bostunji- Bashi) is one of the grand dignitaries of thé 

Turkish empire, seem originally to have been nothing 

more than the Sultan's gardeners, attached to the im- 

perial residence, or seraglio, of Constantinople. They 

still work as gardeners, in the Sultan's pleasure grounds 
at Constantinople and on the Bosphorus, but the more 
conspicuous of their duties are. to mount guard in the 
seragliv, to row the Sultan's barge, to row the caiques 
of all the officers of the palace, to follow those great 
men, on foot, when they mde on business through the 
city, and to attend to the execution of the numerous 
orders of the bostanji-bashi. They were aggregated 
with the janissaries, with whom they formerly did mili- 
tary duty in the field, but the bostanjis were not sup- 
pressed at the sanguinary dissolution of that turbulent 
militia, although their number has been considers bly de- 
creased. When the Ottoman Court was in its splendor. the 
bostanji corps amounted to 2,500 men, who were divided 
into ortas, or companies, like the janissaries The dis- 
tinctive part of their costume Was an enormous bonnet, 
or caouk, made of scarlet cloth. The bostunji-bushi, who 
has the rank of a pasha, is governor of the seraglio and 
the other imperial residences. He is inspector-general 
of the woods and forests in the neighborhvod of Constan- 
tinople. The shores of the Bosphorus and the Sea of 

Marnora, from the mouth of the Black Sea to the 

Straits of the Dardanelles, are under his jurisdiction, 

aud formerly no person whatsoever could build or even 

repair a house on those coasts without his permission. 

For this license tees were exacted, which were generally. 

fixed in the most arbitrary manner. Whenever the 

Sultan makes an excursion by water, (and in the fine 
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seasons he rarely travels in any other way,) the bos 
tanji-bashi stands or sits behind him, and steers the mag- 
nificent barge, which is rowed by the bostanjis. This 
brings him into frequent contact and conversation with 
the sovereign, who never appoints any bnt personal fa- 
vorites to the post. At court, the bostauji-bashi is al- 
most as great a man as the kuslar-aga (chief of the black 
eunuchs), or the selihdar (the Sultan's sword-bearer). 
Bostick, in Georgia, a vill of Jefferson co. 
Bos’tick’s Mills, in N. G, a p. -O. of Richmond co. 
Bos ton, a maritime city of the U. States, cap, of the 
State or Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and form- 
ing with the city of Chelsea and towns of Revere and 
Winthrop, the co. of Suffolk; it may be termed the 
metropolis of New England, and is one of the chief 
cities of the Union in commercial importance ; it is 
finely situated on a small peninsula at the foot of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, and connected with the mainland on 
the South b ton Neck, and is distant 207 m. N.E. 
from New York ; Lat. 42°21/ 24” N. Lon. 71% 58” W. 
Including city of Roxbu ry (annexed in 1868), town of 
Dorchester (added in 1870), city of Charlestown, and 
towns of Brighton and West Roxbury (annexed in 
1874), by these additions 117,000 souls were added to 
the population. B.is divided into twenty-five wards, 
Several towns in its immediate vicinity are so closely 
connected with it as almost to belong to it. These 
are the cities of Cambridge, Chelsea, Somerville, and 
Newton, and the towns of Brookline, Revere, and 
Winthrop, and they may be considered as forming 
one community. The bay, which is very extensive, 
is studded with numerous small islands, which pro- 
tect the harbor from the E. winds, and afford conveni- 
ent situation for forts commanding the approaches to 
the city by water. The harbor is excellent, being of 
great size, with sufficient water to admit the largest 
ships, and so completely landlocked, that the vessels 
within it are almost as secure as if they were in dock. 
At the outer entrance to the bay is a light-house 80 
ft. in height, and 98 above the sca, with a revolving 
light. In the harbor are forts Independence, Win- 
throp, and Warren, and a strong battery on Long 
Island Head. The Boston Navy Yard, at Charlestown, 
was established in 1800. The bridges, some of which 
are of great length, connecting the city with its ad- 
jacent suburbs and the continent, are alt constructed 
of wood; but it is joined by a causeway of earth to 
Brookline, and the Cross Dam, as it is called, leading 
across the bay to Roxbury, is also formed of earth, 
with walls of stone. This avenue served the double 
purpose of a bridge and adam; and with the addi- 
tfon of a cross-dam of a similar construction, formed 
two large basins. These basins have been filled and 
680 acres reclaimed, known as the Back Bay improve- 
ments, and much of it already built upon. The 
wharves are very extensive: tho Long Wharf and 
Central Wharf are each very commodious. The 
wharves, as well as many other parts of the city, have 
been built on sites formed by raising ground, origi- 
nally covered by the sea. Many of the streets, once 
narrow and crooked, have recently been widened and 
straightened ; and the houses, which are, for the most 
part, of brick, though many of them are of granite 
and sandstone, are large, well built, and Secant. 
The principal public uildings are the following: 
The State-House, on the crown of Beacon Hill, is a 
conspicuous object in any coup d'œil of the city. It 
is a fine brick building, fronting the Common, and 
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occupies the most elevated part of Beacon Street, 100 
ft. above the bay, surmounted by a gilded dome, 50 ft. 
in diameter, the most conspicuous object upon one's 
approach to B. From the cupola, a magnificent view 
is obtained of the city, the harbor, and the charming 
suburban approaches on every hand, he City liall 
(Fig. 398) is a magnificent structure of the Modern 


— = 
Fig. 398.—THE CITY MALL, 


Renaissance style of architecture; the Faneuil Hall 
(Vig. 959) Market, a handsome griniis edifice, two 
stories high, 590 ft. in length and 50 ft. wide, witha 
large half in second story, known as Quincy Hall. 
The Court-Ilouse is also of granite, 176 fl. long, 57 ft. 
bizh, and 54 feet wide, adorned with massive Doric 
porticos. The General Hospital is another handsome 
granite building, surrounded by open grounds of 4 
acres in extent. The City Hospital, City Bureau of 
Charities, Boston Athenwum, Horticultural Hall, Mu- 
sic Hall, Masonic Temple (Fig. 499),0dd Fellows’ Build- 


Fig. 399.—MASONIC TEMPLE. 
ing, Mass. Institute of Technology, Building ofthe Bos- 
ton Society of Natural History, Museum of Fine Arts, 
are fine examples of their respective styles, Amon 
the more recent edifices we may name the Cathedra 
(R. ., Trinity Church (P. E.), New Old South Church 
(ong), The old State House, King’s Chapel, and 
Yd South Church are among the old landmarks of 
B the latter built in 1729, Erho Bunker Hill Mon- 
ument at Charlestown isn well-known object of in- 
torest, Boston Common, a notable park of 50 acres, 
eontains the Soldier“ Monument and “Brewer” 
Fountain, The Publie Garden, contiguous to the 
Common, contains 21 acres, beautifully laid out, In it 
are an equestrian statue of Washington, and one of 
Edward Everett, and also The “Ether” Monument, 
as it is called, erected to commemorate the discove: 
of the use of ether as an anmsthetio; Commonwealth 
Avenue, running W. fromthe Garden, containsstatues 
of Alex. Hamilton and of Gen, Glover of Revolution- 
ary fume. A Park Commission, appointed in 1875, 
has reported upon a plan for a serics of parks, ex- 
tending several miles. B, possesses 210 religious g 
cictics, six theatres, a museum, an eye and ear in- 
firmary, and numerous benevolent anil industrial in- 
stitutions —The press of B. is the oldest in the U. 
States, The first journal published in N. America 
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was The News Letter, which was commenced April 24, 
1704. The second paper was the Doston Gazelle, 
commenced 1719, of which James Franklin was 

rinter.—JZ. has always been 5 distinguished 

y her attention to education and literature. Ry 
some she has been called the “ Athens" of America, 
and in its vicinity is the celebrated Harvard College 
(p. 1176). Schools of all denominations abound, and 
education is in a very advanced state. The B. Pub- 
lic Library, next in size to the library of Congress, 
was instituted in 1852, and contains (1877) 312,000 
bound volumes, and 197,000 PP per gpg The Athen- 
wum has a library of 100,000 vols. a picture gallery, 
and a public hall for lectures, The school for the in- 
struction of the blind, founded in 1833, is said to be 
extremely well managed. The American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, the Historical and Natural His- 
tory Socicties, are among its learned associations ; 
it also a Humane Socicty, orphan asylums, an 
numerous other charitable institutions, A host of 
daily, tri-weckly, monthly, and other periodical jour- 
nals are published here. The municipal govt. is 
vested in a mayor, a board of 12 aldermen, and a 
common council of 72 members, all of which are 
chosen annually by the citizens, There is a police 
court for the trial of minor offences, and a superior 
court, which holds criminal and civil sessions.—The 
annual expenditure of B. for 1877, was $15,217,378, — 
of this amount the schools received $1,516,615,—The 
funded and unfunded net debt of the city was (April 
80, 1877) $43,509477,—In May, 1876, B. contained 
39/804 dwelling-houses, and about 100 hotels, Its val- 
vation was, 1877, Si06,840,587, B. is connected with 
the interior of the U. States, and Canada, by railways 
and river navigation; and hasa most extensive trade 
both with foreign countries and with the States of 
the Union, Since the completion of the Lloosac Tun- 
nel, B. is in direct R. R. connection with the West, 
from whence comes her chief supply of breadstuffs. 
The returns are made in the products of her manu- 
facturing industry, in which Massachusetts is pre- 
eminent, and in the commodities furnished by the 
fisheries and her foreign trade. The value of the ex- 
pa from B. for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 

877, amounted to $44,076,956, imports $42,275,125, 
The tonnage of vessels belonging to this port, during 
the same period, showed an agyrepate total of 303,151 
tons, Its shipping statistics fur that year give 647 
American vessels, or 260,262 tons; and foreign, 1401, or 
494,171 tons, as having entered this port; total, 2048 
1 754,433 tons, while the clearances, on the 
other hand, numbered 603 American of 242,365 tons, 
and foreign, 1809, with tonnage of 461,717, forming a 
total of 1917 vessels, 704,082 tons. 

(Mistory.) The Indian name of the peninsula was 
Shawmut. The meaning of the name is probably “liv- 
ing springs of water.“ Trimounfaine was the name 
given to the peninsula because of the bold appearance 
of certain eminencesinit. The name of B. was given 
by the first settlers to their chief colony in compli- 
ment to one of the distinguished first colonists, who 
came from Boston, in Lincolnshire. The original 

ioneer of the whites in this region was an eccentric 

Snvlishman, Wm. Blackstone, the date of whose ar- 
rival is, however, not accurately known, It is con- 

ectured that he cameinto the 2 in 1622-1623, 

he town-records begin about 1534, The first Grand 
Jury of the country met at B., Sept. 1, 1635; and, in 
1651, the place is described by au eye-witness as being 
very flourishing. A list of all the streets, Janes, an 
alleys was made in 1708, and they were found to be 
110in number. At the first news of the intention of 
the English government to apply its revenue system 
comprehensively to the colonies, B. assum that de- 
termined stand in behalf of liberty and law which 
gaye it so imposing a part in the birth of the nation. 
ccounts of the important events of which it was the 
scene during the ten years that proceed. d the battle 
of Lexington, will be given under Massurhusetts, 
After a sicge of one year, the British commander was 
8 to abandon the tung, March 17, 1776, and 
Washington entered B. immediately after the enemy's 
retreat. During the war, J. supported the reputa- 
tion it had acquired in the earlier stages of the con- 
test, and ilé peo le energetically supported the policy 
that ended in the adoption of the Federal constitu- 
tion, In 1822 B. was mado n city, The first vessel 
belonging to B., of American build, was the bark 
Blessing of the Bay, launched at Mystic, July 4, 1631. 
The first ship built at B. was the Trial, in 1644, which 
subsequently made a voyage to Spain.—June, 1569, a 
rand National Jubilee was held in this city to cele 
irate the restoration of peace throughout the Union, 
This took the form of a musical festival on the largest 
scale, comprising a grand orchestra of 1094 instru- 
ments, in conjunction with a chorus of 10,000 voices, 
Thir was repeated in 1872. The fire of Nov. 9, 1872, 
in B. destroyed 776 buildings, mostly stores and ware- 
houses, the assessed value of which was $15,500,000, 
while the total value of property destroyed was es- 
timated at $60,000,000, covering an area of 65 acres. 
It is now almost all rebuilt with most substantia] 
stone and brick buildings. Great improvements of 
late years have taken 22 in this city, necessitated 
in part by the filling-in and reclaiming of the Back 
Bay ; whole blocks 3 — have been ralsed in some 
instances as much as 20 fl., and the land filled in. 
These districts are known as Church St., Suffolk St., 
and Northampton St. Districts; this hereulean labor 
has been attended with great expense, Washington 
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St., the principal thoroughfare, has been extended 
feom Corn kii to Haymarket Square. The 
was 18,038 in 1790; 33,250 in 1810; 61,392 in 1850; 
156,884 in 1850; 200,000 in 1860; in 1870 (in- 
cluding Dorchester and Roxbury). In 1874, by the 
annexation of Charlestown, Brighton, and West Rox- 
„tho . Increased to 292,499, According to cen- 
sus of 1880, tho assessed valuation of real and per-onal 
property was $613,922,091; the total gross debt uf the 
city, $42,030,126, Pup. in 1880, 362,535. 

Bos'ton, a seaport town and pan of England, in 
Lincolns! on the river Witham, 28 m. from Lin- 
coln, This is an ancient town, and was 1 A 
rich in monastic and relijious institutions, thous! 
scarcely a vestige is now left of the six friaries and 
three colleges which it once contained. The pari h 
church, dedicated to S. Botolph, is a noble Gothic 
structure, justly admired for its elegance and sim- 
plicity. 7. uns founded in 1309. The neishboring sea 
gem great numbers of fish hot aconsiderable trutſie 


petitors may overbid him by sa ing, I go 6,7, 8, 9, 

0,11, 12, or 13,” as the hand of each may warrant, 

Should either of them falltomake the number of tricks 
he “ bits” for, he must pay to each competitor a forfeit 

lated by a card of prices, which must be prepared 

beforehand, Without such a card T. nn d. 
It is the most complicated of all games of cards. It is 
said to have becn introduced into France by Dr. 
Franklin, who gave it the name of his native city. 

Bas ton, in Ark., a twp. of Franklin co. -A po. of 
Washington co, —in Chl., a town of Placer co. —in 
Geo., a p-o. of Thomas co. -In Jnl, a vil. of Harri- 
sonco —ap.-vil. and twp. of Wayne co. —in Ky., 
a p.-vil., of Nelson co, n Mich., a vil. of Kalama- 
zw co. —in Mirrourt, a vil. of Andrew co. —in N. 
Y.. a p-vil. and twp, of Erie co., 18 m. S. by E. of Buf- 
falo. —in O., a vil. of Belmont co. —a vil. and twp. 

of Summit co. —in Penn., a p-o of Annez ch. 
—in Teras, a p-vil, and cap. of Bowie co,, 850 m. N. E. 
of Austin City. in la, A af Culpepper co. —a 
vil. of Halifax co, on the Dan River 

Bos ton Corner, in N. Y., a p.. of Columbia co, 

K Station, in Aentucky, a post-office of Pen- 

eton co, 

Boston Store, in Indi, n P.O. of Montgomery co. 

Bos trichus, n, nud BosTRICHIDÆ, n. pl f A genns 
and family of Coleopterous iisects, of the group Al- 
phila, some species of which are highly destructive of 
timber. namely the Bostrichus liyniperda, Seolytus des- 
tructor. and Tomicus typographus, but the two latter are 
the most mischievous, and astonish us by the amount 
of dumage produced by insects of so mall a sie The 
elmi-tree is the object of attack to the & destructor, 
while the T. typogrup/us restricts its operations to the 
fir. The females attack the crevices 
of the bork, and perforate it in diverg- 
ing lateral chanvels, iy which from 
tO to 80 eggs ure deposited. At the 
end of 15 days the larva wre batched, 
and forthwith commences the work of 
destraction, each gnawing a serpen- 


tine gallery between the bark and Fig 400. 
the wood, and gradually enlarging yypocnapnus 
its burrow until the period when it LERTLE. 


is ready to pass into the pupa state: Tomicus typographus. 
when having finally become a pertect 
beetle, it direetly bores through the portion of the tree 
which remains between the wood and the outer bark, 
and escapes through n small arenlar aperture in the 
latter This emergence of the perfect insect takes pince 
in the month ot May. and in seasons favorable to their 
development they appear in swarms. and rise ton height 
exceeding thet of the trees, and on be carried by the 
wind to nnother and distant part of the forest The im- 
pregnation of the female tikes plice in the nir. so that 
wherever they slight they are ready to recommence the 
work ef destruction, The chief precautions and reme- 
dies which experience has suggested. are, to cut down 
the trees which are once attacked, bark them, barn the 
bark, and to remove all felled timber without delay. 
Bost wick Lake, in Michigan. n P. O. of Kent co. 
Bos well. James, «Scottish gentleman, B. at Edinburgh, 
1740, lle studied for the bar, and, in 1763, when visiting 
London, formed an acquaintance with Dr. Johnson, the 
great lexicographer. Oti his return from a tour in Italy 
he published an Account of Crsica, with Memorrs o) 
General Ie, 8vo., a Work containing a good deal of 
interesting information, but displaying the ardent chars 
acter and amusing egetiem of the author, in so singular 
a manner as to expose him to the satirical censure of the 
critics. In 1773, he accompanied his frietid Johnson on 
a tour te the Scottish Hig lands and the Hebrides, of 
which excursion he published A Journal, in 1785. Dr. 
Johnson died in 1784, and B. began = epare for the 
memoirs of his “ilnstrions friend.“ tor which he 
ad been collecting materials during nearly the whole 
course of their intimacy, This work, entitled The Life 
of Samuel Johns, LL.D, was published in 2 vols. dto, 
in 1791, and has been repeatedly reprinted, The stores 
of literary anecdote which are contained in this produc. 
tion, the minute and apparently necnrate information 
which it displays relative to the habits, manners, and 
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conversation of Johnson, and the romantic attachment 
of the author to his svbject, render this book one of the 
most entertaining pieces of biography in the English 
language. D. 1795. 

Bos'well, in Ohio, 2 post-office of Mahoning co. 

Boswellia, n. (Hot.) A genus of plants, order Amy- 
ridacer. The most important species is B. thurifera, 
a tree which grows to a large size, in hilly situations, 
from the Coromandel coast to the central parts of Tudia. 
This plant is the source of the valnable gum-resin known 
as Indian olibanum. B. papyrifera, a native of Abys- 
sinin, also yields n fragrant gum-resin, and is further re- 
markable on account of its inner bark, which peels off 
in thin white layers like paper.—See OLIBANUM. 

Boswellian, a. Relating, or pertaining to, Boswell. 

Boswellism, n. The style or manner of Boswell. 

Bos’well’s, in Virginia, a post-office of Fluvanna co. 

Bos‘worth, Josrrn, D.D., F. u. S., FSA, a distinguished 
English philologist, B. 1788. He studied at Cambridge, 
and in 1839 took his doctor’s degree, aud was elected 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon in Oxford University. Dr. B., 
who is a member of the principal learned societies of 
Europe, is the author of The Elements of Anylo-Saron 
Grammar (1823); A Dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon Lan- 
guage (1838); The Origin of the Danish Language; Al- 
struct of Scandinavian Literature ; Origin of the English, 
Germanic, and Scandinavian Languages and Nuativns ; 
The Essentials of Anglo-Sazon Grammar; A Compen- 
dions Angly-Sazon Dictionary (1848), &c. He has also 
published King Alfreds Anglo-Saxon Version of the 
Historian Orosius, with an English translation (1855); 
and the same royal author's Description of Europe and 
the Voyages of Ohthere and Wulfstan, in Anglo-Saxon, 
with an English translation (1855); The Gosp lsin Gothic 
of 360, and in Anglo-Saxon of 995, in parallel columns 
with Wyckliffe’s Version of 1380, and Tyndal’s of 1526, 
which work appeared in 1865. 

Bos’worth (Market), « «mall town of England, co. 
Leicester, memorable for the decisive battle of Bos- 
worth Field, tought close to it, 22d Aug., 1485, between 
Richard III. of England, and the Earl of Richmond 
(afterwards Ienry VII.), in which the former lost his 
crown and his life, and which terminated the long-con- 
tinued struggle for supremacy between the rival Houses 
of York and Lancaster. 

Bosz’ra, a town of Syria, formerly the cap. of the Au- 
ranites; 50 m. S. of Damascus, and 80 N.E. of Jerusalem: 
Lat. 82° 40’ N, Lon. 369 30 H. Though now almost de- 
serted, the ruins are extensive and magnificent; the 
principal of these, or at least the most sacred in Moslem 
estimation, is the Detr-Bohatra (e House of Bohaira™), 
so called from being consecrated to a monk of that 
name, who is said to have proclaimed the sacred char- 
acter of Mohammed, when the prophet, in his 18th year, 
visited Syria with his uncle. The ruins are of the finest 
workmanship. B. is very ancient; it is mentioned in 
the Sacred Writings as one of the cities which the half 
tribe of Manasseh, beyond Jordan, gave to the Levites. 
(Josh. xxi. Z7.) Its strong castle was built by the 
acens, between whom and the Latin kings of Jerusalem 
it several times changed masters, and under Baldwin 
IV., in 1150, it was entirely ruined and depopulated. 

Bot, n. (.) See Bors. 

Botal Fora men, n. (Lat. foramen, eeraa] ( Anat.) 
A large opening which exists in the fætus in the parti- 
tion between the two auricles of the heart, and by 
means of which the blood passes from one to the other. 
Its discovery is generally attributed to Leonard Botallns, 
Botal, or Botalli, who wrote in 1562, It was spoken of, 
however, by Vesalius, and even by Galen. Dunglison. 

Botanic, Botanical, a. Pertiining, or relating, to 
botany; referring to, or containing, plants, as, a botanic 
collection, 

Botanic garden, a garden in which plants are collected 
and cultivated for the purpose of illustrating tho science 
ef botany. — Botanie physician, a physician whose rem- 
edies are obtained from herbs and roots. 

‘feally, adv. According to the system of bot- 
any; ina botanical manner. 

Bot’anist, u. One who is skilled in botany: a professor 
of the knowledge of plants or herbs, as, “That diligent 
botanist.” — Woodward. 

Bot’‘anize, r.i. (Fr. botaniser.| To study botany; to 
search for nud collect plants, as a botanist. 

“ One that would peep and botanize 
Upon his mother's grave. ` — Wordsworth. 

Bot/anizing, n. The seeking of plants for botanical 
purposes, 

Botany, n. Gr. botang, herb or grass.) That branch 

of natural history which relates to the vegetable king- 
dom; not merely including the nomenclature and chissi- 
fication of plants, as some have supposed, but embrac- 
ing nll the phenomena of vegetable life in their widest 
extent.—To facilitate investigation. B. has been divided 
into several departments which may be regarded ns 
separate sciences. The objects and scope of each of 
these sul-sciences will now be explained. — 1. Structural 
Botany, Organoiraphy, includes everything relating 
to the organization of plants. Tt describes the differ- 
ent kinds of tissue which enter into the composition of 
plants; it explains the structure of every organ: and it 
also teaches the relation that one organ bears to nn- 
other, That branch of structural B. whieh has refer- 
ence to the elementary tissues is sometimes distin- 
guished as Vigetuble Histology. The microscope has 
shown that the varions tissues are composed of little 
Mambranous sacs or vesicles, varying in form and size, 
apd united in different ways. The study of those ele- 
mentary organs mot be prosecuted without the aid 
of costly instruments, but much may be learned from 
the clear descriptious and excellout illustrations given 
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in modern botanical works, particularly those of Lindley. 
Some plants consist of simple cells only, which continue 
throughout life to produce new cells, and to perform all 
the vital functions, A flowering plant, however, nl- 
though originally cellular, produces organs composed 
of cells and vessels, variously modified and arranged, 
and covered by an epidermis. These compound organs 
may be divided into nutritive, or those concerned in the 
hourishmeut of the plant, and reproductive, or those 
Which are employed in the production of new individ- 
uals, The former are the stem, root, and leaf; the lut- 
ter, the flowers and fruit, ious posi- 
tions on the stem and branches, and their arrangement 
forms a subject for special study. The arrangement of 
flowers on the floral axis and its ramifications, has also 
to be considered. The term Morphology has been ap- 
plied to that portion of Organograply which treats of 
the abnormal modifications ol the different organs. The 
researches which bavo been made in this department 
during the last forty years, have confirmed the doctrine 
advanced by the German poet Gothe, namely, that all 
those parts fumniliarly known as leaves, flowers, and 
fruit, ave constructed on a simple uniform plan, out of 
one kind of organ in different states of modification and 
combination; and that there is no other difference be- 
tween the flower of a rose and that of a netile, than 
What arises from inod ions and combinations of this 
typical organ, which is the leaf. In elucidating this 
doctrine of the unity of type, which constitutes the 
basis of the theory of botany, Lindley says: “Me are 
so accustomed to talk of plants bearing leav and 
flowers, and fruit, and it is so evident to our sen. that 
extremely different organs do exist under such names, 
that it seems inconceivable that parts so very dissimilar 
should be only leaves in different states; that the pure 
white petals of the lily, the rich red flowers of the rose, 
the sweet-smelling blossoms of the jasmine and orange, 
or the long trumpet-shaped corollas of the f, s,! 
should all be leaves: that the stamens in which the fe 
tilizing powder is locked up, the pistils which are des- 
tined to receive the influence of the pollen, the ovula 
that they contain, and, finally, that the fruit, which is 
the result of the action of the two last, are all so many 
parts formed out of one common organ, Which in a par 
ticular and very frequent state is what we call a leaf. 
Botanists do not mean to say that he who eats anapple, or 
an orange, or a peach, is in a state of mental delusion, 
and that while he fancies himself to be enjoying the 
pleasure of gratifying his palate by the most delicious 
flavors, he is really only chewing the leaves of 
plants; but they assert that those appendages of a pl 
which are comunonly called the leaves have a peculiar 
anatomical structure, and a certain relation to the stem 
on which they are borne, and, being developed accord- 
ing to certain fixed laws, are always arranged upon a 
certain and uniform plan with respect to each other; 
and that all the other organs, whether calyx, corolla, 
stunens, pistils, or fruit, have an anatomical structure 
essentially the same, bear the sume relation to the axis 
that they grow upon, are developed according to the 
same laws, are arranged upon the sume certain and uni- 
form plan with respect to each other, and, finally, are 
constantly becoming transformed into leaves of the or- 
dinary appearance; thus losing the condition in which 
they are usually found, and reverting to their struc- 
tural type.” Morphology is a most attractive subject 
for study, but le mportant in a practical point of view 
than that part of O jography which has reference to 
the ordinary forms of organs, and the manner in which 
they are arranged. No systematic arrangement can be 
understood without a Knowledge of the laws upon which 
the symmetry of plants depends, and a practical ac- 
quaintance with the structure of every kind of organ. — 
See CELL, INFLORESCENCE, OVULE, PHYLLOTAXIS, PistiL, 
SEED, STAM &c.—2. Physiological Botany treats of 
plants in a living or active state, and of the manner in 
which their functions are performed; it exphans how 
they are influenced by the several agencies of light, heat, 
nir, and moisture; and it describes their various secre- 
tions and the nutriment afforded by the sil. It need 
seurcely be said that any attempt to investigate the 
laws of vegetable life would be abortive without a per- 
fect acquaintance with the more important details of or- 
ganization, Plants, not being endowed with voluntary 
motion, derive their food either from the soil in which 
they are fixed, or from the atmosphere by which they 
are surrounded, The nutriment, consisting of water 
generally holding salts in solution, is absorbed by the 
aid of endosmose, by the extremities of the root. It then 
passes from cell to cell, and ascends the stem, dissolving 
in its course some of the organic matter stored up in 
the vegetable tissue. Arrived at the green shoots and 
surfaces of the leaves, which are covered with minute 
openings, or stvmata, the sap is exposed to the influence 
of light, heat. and air. About two-thirds of the moi 

ture taken up is now evaporated and exhaled; the re- 
mainder, which, of course, becomes thickened, under- 
goes certain chemical changes, and then begins to de 
seend by the under surface of the leaf, and along the 
bark. It takes either a direct or a circuitous course 
downward, communicating with the centre of the stem 
by the medullary rays, depositing various secretions, 
more especially in the bark, and giving origin to sub- 
stances which are destined to nourish and form new tis- 
gues. Finally it reaches the extremity of the root, where 
absorption had commenced; asmall portion is there ex- 
ereted, whi the re der mixes with the newly 
absorbed fluids, and again circulates in the sap. The 
cirenlation of the sap has been adduced as ane nple 
of the vital processes elucidated by physiology, because 
it is due to the combined action of al} the organs of pu-| 
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trition, and may therefore serve instead of several illus- 
trations, The study of the special funetions of the va- 
Tieus organs necessarily precedes that of the general 
physiological phenomena, such as circulation, assimilar 
tion, respiration, fertilization, and germination, Under 
the names of the diferent organs of nutrition and repro- 
duction, the reader of this work will fud full particulars 
respecting their functions. The physiology of reproduc- 
tion is treated of at length under the heads POLLEN, and 
Embryo, See also ENbosMose, SAP, SECRETIONS, Ac. — 3. 
Systematic Botany, or Taxonomy, This department in- 
chides the principles of classification, which are based 
on the observations which have been made on the struc- 
ture and physiology of plants. It cannot, therefore, be 
prosecuted successtully until the student has acquired 
a complete Knowledge of Organography. The object of 
systematic botany is to name, describe, and arrange 
plants in such a manner that the botanist may readily 
a&certain the name of any specimen, and at the same 
time get an insight into its true nature and general 
properties. When it is considered that there are some 
120,000 Known species of plants, it is obvions that th 
must be a definite nomenclature and classification, we 
it only to facilitate reference and communication. Be- 
fore plants cau be classified, their peculiarities of struc- 
ture must be clearly defined; hence the necessity of 
technical language which is employed in descriptive B. 
This language ought not to deter the lover of nature 
from studying the principles of classification, for in ac- 
quiring « knowledge of the numerous technica] terms, he 
will at the same time fix in his mind the ideas which 
they represent, and thus, in reality, become acquainted 
with important elementary facts. Botanists are blamed 
for using so many hard words; but it should be remem- 
bered that they have to explain very minute points of 
structure, and must employ a language more rigorously 
defined than that of ordinary conversation. * Botany,” 
says Dr. Hæfer, “would be the most lovely of the sci- 
ences, if botanists had not made its nomenclature so dry 
and repulsive, All the world would study it, if it was 
addressed Jess to the memory and more to the intelli- 
gence,” The remarks of Mr. Page on the use of techni- 
cal terms in geology may be tairly set iu oppo-ttion 
to the observation of the French writer :— * Scientific 
terms, when once thoroughly comprehended, are quite 
as easily remembered as those de d trom the lan- 
guage of every-day life; while. being chiefly compounds 
of Greek and Latin, they constitute a nomenclature in- 
telligible to the scholars of every country. There is 
nothing More perplexing than a multiplicity of local 
and provincial terms; and one can easily imagine the 
contusion and obstruction that would arise were every 
country and district adhering to its own vernacular, 
instead of adopting a uniform system of terminology. 
The technicalities of science, often 80 ignorantl 
veighed against, ave, intact, the instruments by which it 
effects its progress. New objects require new names, and 
new facts, new phrases to express their relations; and 
the sooner the student can make bimself familiar with 
those terms and their applications, the more rapid and 
Pleasant will be his onward progress.” That part of 
Systematic Botany which relates to the technical lan- 
guage of the science is sometimes called Glossology. 
The principles of classification constitute what is prop- 
erly called Taxonomy, though this term is often applied 
to the whole department. There have been two great 
plans proposed for the clissification of plants, one de- 
nominated artificial and the other natural. The first is 
founded on characters taken from certain parts of plants 
only without reference to others; while the second takes 
into account all the parts of plants, and involves the 
iden of afinity in essential organs. In both artificial 
and natural systems, the lower divisions, namely the 
genera and species, are the same, the great difference 
between them consisting in the manner in which the 
genera are grouped iuto orders, and the orders into 
classes. (See Species. GENUS, ORDER, CLASS.) The plants 
in ove of the higher divisions of an artificial system, 
such as that of Linnwus, have no necessary affinity, and 
are connected only by certain characters, more or less 
superficial, Which have been selected as the signs of 
that division. Such a system may, therefore, be com- 
pared to a dictionary, in which words are arranged, for 
convenience of nee, in alphabetical order, adjacent 
words not necessarily agreeing with each other, fui ther 
than in commencing with the same letter. Ina natural 
order, on the contrary, all the genera will be found to 
have a true family likeness; tor-their association is the 
result of a caretul consideration of the structure of every 
organ, The classes in the natural system have been 
formed upon the same principle, by uniting orders which 
possess Many important charneters in common. The 
Linnwan system leads to little more than a knowledge 
of names, and can only be looked upon as an index to 
the genera, Though superior to every artificial scheme 
previously promulgated, its day has gone by and the 
more philosophical system has taken its place. Linneus 
himself never intended it to be anything more than a 
provisional arrangement; and distinetly stated that a 
natural method was the great olject of scientific in- 
quiry. The generi) principles of the Linnæan or Sz- 
ual system may be explained in a few words. 24 classes 
are founded on the number, position, relative lengths, 
and connection of the stamens, while the orders in these 
classes depend on the number of the styles, the nature 
of the fruit, the number of the stamens in the classes 
where this character is not used for distinguishing them, 
and the perfection of the flowers, The 24th class includes 
plants having inconspicuous flowers, and init the orders 
are formed according to natural affinities. Under these 
classes and orders, all the kuown genera and species ure 
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arranged. Even as an artificial method for discovering! 
the names of plants, the Linnawan system has many 
imperfections, Being based upon the more obvious 
characters of the reproductive organs, it cannot be of 
the least use when the plants are uot in tull flower, 
with all the stamens and styles perfect. The different 
flowers on the same plant often vary as regards the 
number of the stamens. Again, if the classification was 
carried out rigidly, it would separate, in many instances, | 
the species of the same genus; but so sensible was Lin- 
neus of the importance of maintaining the natural 
character of his genera, that he sacrificed the symmetry 
of scheme for the sake of keeping all the species to- 
gether, The natural system of classification is based 
upon the real affinities of plants, and necessarily takes 
into acconnt all the organs. Though it can never be 
perfect until all the plants of the globe have been ex- 
amined, it has already reached a very high point of de- 
velopment, and a great number of the orders which 
have been determined are quite as natural as the orders 
in the animal kingdom. For example, those groups of 
plants designated as Ranunculacee, Gentianacea, and 
Alropacee, are as distinct in their characters ns those 
animal groups named Cetacea, Cherroptera, and Roden- 
tia. Such being the case, it follows that a Knowledge 
of one species is to a great extent the Knowledge of 
many: for an individual, if well selected, will exhibit 
the most important characters of all the other plauts 
in the same natural group. Thus, by studying the com- 
mon radish (Raphanus), or the mustard (Sinapis), the 
botanist may obtain a general knowledge of about 1,600 
species, Which constitute the order Brasacareæ, and 
which are all formed, as it were, on the same type. The 
properties of plants accord, in a very remarkable man- 
ner, with their structure, and, as a general rule, the 
position of a plant in the natural arrangement imlicates 
its properties. For example, if a botanist, on examin- 
ing a plant, finds all the structural peculiarities of the 
order just mentioned, he may feel confident that it is 
not poisonous, but most likely antiscorbutic or pungent. 
If, however. he should meet with one of the Alropacer, 
he might safely set it down as a plant possessing poison- 
ous narcotic properties. Enough hus been said to prove 
that the natural system is much more thana mere in- 
dex to the names of plants. It reveals, to a certain ex- 
tent, the plan of creation, and is at once an aid to re 
search and a record of discovery. Several schemes based 
npon the natural affinities of plants have been devised. 
They may be regarded as so many versions of the one 
true system; for, though they have been worked out by 
different methods, they agree in nearly all their grand 
divisions, The characters by which the primary groups 
have been determined, are furnished by the clementary 
tissues, and the most important organs of vegetation 
and reproduction. Regarding only the elementary 
structure, plants may be arranged under the heads of 
Cellular and Vascular, according to the absence or pres- 
ence of regular vessels; (sce Tissuk, CELL, VESSEL.) A 
more satisfactory arrangement results from a considera- 
tion of the different modes by which plants are propa- 
gated. Some spring from true seeds, containing the 
rudimentary organs called cotyledons; while others are 
developed from Spores, in which no distinct organs can 
be traced. The former are said to be Cotylatononus, and 
the latter Acotyledomaus, (i.e. without cotyledons.) As 
the number of cotyledons forms a natural distinctive 
character, the first group of plants is subdivided into 
monocolyledmous, having one cotyledon, and dicot yle- 
donous, having two cotyledons. The modein which the 
root is produced affords characters which confirm this 
arrangement. The young root of an acotyledon is 
heleroriizal, that of a monovotyledon is endorhizal, and 
that of a dicotyledon ezorhizal : (see Emsrvo.) The three 
groups are further characterized by the stems, those of 
the first being ueroyrnous, those of the second endogen- 
ous, und those of the third erogenous. Steinless plants 
are suid to be /hallogencus, and form a distinct section 


of the acotyledonous group. The venation of the leaves Botany, in Wwa, a post-office of Shelby co. 
Botany Bay, a bay of New South Wales, Australia, 


establishes the same great natural divisions; and simi- 
lar results are obtained from a consideration of the Aow- 
ers; monocotyledons and dicotyledons being phanero- 
gimous, or flowering, and acotyledons, cryptogamous, or 
flowerless.- - The arrangement adhered to in the present 
work is that proposed by Lindley, in which the namber 
of orders exteuds to 303. The main ixions consi 
of asexual, or “ Flowerless plants,” which include Thi 
logens and Acrogens; and serual,or “ Flowering plants, 
which include Rhizogens, Endogens, Dictyogens, Gymno- 
gens, and Eragens. 

1. THatiocens are Flowerless plants, whose stems and 
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tion springs from a stem the wood of which is youngest 
at the circumference, always Con entric; the cotyledons | 
2or more; and the seeds quite naked, ‘The orders are, 
Cycadencee, Pinacee, Tacacca, and Grelacee, q. v. 

7. Exocens are like Gymuogens, except that the seeds 
are enclosed in seed-vessels. They are distributed into 
four sub-classes: — (I.) Dielinous Exogens. — Flowers 
diclinous, without any customary tendency to become 
hermaphrodite. The alliances are, Amentules, Urticales, 
Euphorbiales, Quernales, Garryales, Menispermales, Cu- 
curbitales, Pupayales. d. v. - II.) Hypogynous Exogens. 
— Flowers hermaphrodite or polygamous: stamens en- 
tirely free fiom the calyx and corolla. The alliances 
are, Vioules, Cistules, Malvales. Sapindales, Gutlifrrales, 
Nymphales, hanales, Berberales, Ericales, Rutales, 
Geraniales, Silenules, Chenopodales, Piperales, q.V.— 
(UL) Peryginous Erogens. — Flowers hermaphrodite or 
polygamous; stamens growing to the side of either 
the calyx or the corolla: ovary superior, or nearly so. 
Tho wliances are, Fievidales, Daphuales, Rosales, Sari- 
Jrogales, Rhamnales, Gentianales, Sulanales, Cortusales, 
Echiales, Bignowales,q VAY.) Epuginous Erogens:— 
Flowers hermaphrodite or polygamous ; Stamens grow- 
ing to the side of either the calyx or corolla: ovary in- 
feriur, or nearly so. The alliances are, Campanales, 
Myrtales, Cactules, Grossules, Cinchonales, Cue, 
q v, und Asurules. 

A brief notice of the progress of systematic B may 
conclude this attempt to elucidate its leading principles. 
One of the earliest methodical arrangements was that 
of Cresalpinus, a Romap physician attached to the court 
of Pope Sixtus V. This was entirely artificial: and the 
same may be affirmed of the several kystems of Gesner, | 
Morison, Rivinus, and Tournefort. That propounded by 
Tournefort was for a Jong time adopted by the French 
school, but was ultimately displaced by the attractive 
scheme of Linnaeus, who must be looked upon as the 
great promulgator of the artificial method of classifica- 
tion, The first attempt at arranging plants according 
to their natural affinities was made by an English bota- 
nist, Joho Ray, in the year 1682. His scheme was ne- 
cessarily very imperfect, tor the number of plants then 
known was comparatively small; still it was in its leading | 
features correct, and has really formed the foundation of | 
every later system, It was long neglected, and did not 
receive the attention it deserved until Jussieu entered 
the field, and developed Ray's views of the natural af- 
finities in the vegetable kingdom. Jussieu s method was 
first made known in the year 1789, just eleven years 
after the death of Linnaeus. Since that time, the r 
ral method has been advanced by the labors of De 
dolle, Brown, Endlicher, Lindley, and many others.—4, 
Geographical Botany treats of the manner in which 
plants are affected by climate and station, and endeavors 
to determine the conditions under which particular 
families or species of plants are confined to certain zones 
of latitude and altitude. It is a study of great interest, 
and one which cannot be successfully prosecuted with- 
out an intimate acquaintance with most of the sciences. 
Of course, so long as there are vast tracts of continents 
unexplored by botanical travellers, the Knowledge upon 
which this department is founded must be imperfect, 
(See DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS.) — 5. Fossil Botany investi- 
gates the nature of the plants found in a fossil state in 
the various geological formations, Itis therefore atouce 
a branch of botany and of geology. (See PALEONTOLOGY.) 
The practical bearings of botany are most important, 
and are sometimes treated separately in manuals of the 
science, under the head of Aconomic Botany. All the 
principal plants affording food timber, medicine, fibres, 
dye-stuffs, Another useful products, are noticed in this 
work under the names of the genera which include them, 
For further details of the structure and classification of 
plants, the reader may consult with advantage Lindley's 
dutroduction to Botany, Elements of Botany, and Vege- 
table Kingdom, and the works of Balfour, Henfrey, 
Henslow, Olivir, and Asa Gray. 


5 m. S. of Sydney; Lat. 349 S., Lon. 1519 15’ E. It was 
discovered by Capt. Cook, on his first voyage, in 1770, 
and named by him from the great number of new plants 
found in its vicinity. In 1787 it received England's first 
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“Young Hylas, botch'd with stains too foul to name, 
In cradle bere renews his youthful frame.” — Garth. 

—To mend, repair, or patch ina clumsy, awkward manner 
as clothes, or anything that has undergone renovation. 
“Their coats, from Lotching newly brought, are torn.” — Dryden, 

—To pat together unsuitably or unskilfully; to express 
or perform Lunuglingly or awkwardly. 

“ They aim at it, 
And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts. — Shaks. 

Botch’er, u. One who botches ; a bungler; a mender 
of old clothes, whether a tailor or cobbler. 


* Botchea ieft old clothes in the lurch, 
And fell to turn and pateh the church.” Hudibras. 


| Boteh’ery, u. Botching ; clumsy workmanship, bung- 


ling. (M.) 
Boteh’y, a. Marked with botches; full of botches. 
Were not that a botchy sore? — Saks. 

Bote, n. [See Boot.) (Eng. Law.) An allowance of 
wood for fuel, repairs, and the like, and which every 
tenant for life, unless restrained by covenant or agree- 
ment, may, of common right, take from the lind for 
his reasonable service, without being impeachable for 
committing wi The word is generally conjoined 
with another to express its nature ; as bridge-bote; which 
is an allowance for making or repairing a bridge; fire- 
botr, or house-bote, for fucl; plough-bote aud cart-bote, for 
making and repairing implements of husbandry; kay- 
bote, or hedyge-bote, tor repairing hedges and fences, &e. 
The term botz aud its compounds, however, though 
technically proper, have in modern times some laat 
fallen ont of use. 

Same as Boot ess, q. v. 

Bote’roll, n. (Jr.) The tay of a broadsword's scab» 
buid. — Crabb. 

Botetourt, (b0e-oort,) in Virginia, a S. W. central co., 
bounded on the S.E. by the Blue Ridge. Area, 550 sq. 
m. Drained by James River, and also by Craig's and 
Catawba creeks. The celebrated Peaks of Otter rise 
near the contines of this co. Surface, Generally hilly. 
Sal. Tolerably good, Cup. Fincastle. Pup. 11,529, 

Botetourt Springs, in Virginia, a post-village of 
Roanoke co. 

Bot-fly, n. (Zi.) See GAD-FLY. 

(A. S. butu, batwa ha, both, and 
twa, two.) The two taken by themselves; the one and 
the other; two separate persons or things combined to- 
gether. 

* As therefore both are equal in degree, 
The lot of both be left to destiny. Dryden. 

—conj. As well; on the one side and on the other side; 
equally the foriner and the latter. (Followed by and.) 

Both the boy was worthy to be praised, 
And Stumichou has often made me long 
To hear, like him, so sweet a song. ` — Dryden. 

Both, Jons and Anprew. two eminent painters, were 
natives of Utrecht. To perfect themselves in their art 
they went to Rome, where they remained several years. 
Claude Lorraine became the model of the elder, John, 
and his brother excelled in figures after the manner of 
Bamboccio; and thus qualified, they continued to assist 
each other until the death of Andrew, who was unfor- 
tunately drowned in a canal at Venice. John returned 
to Holland, where he continued to paint landscapes; 
but the death of his brother continually preying upon 
his mind, he D. in 1650, five years alter him. Their pic- 
tures are much admired and sought after, and command 
high prices. 

Both’er, v. a. 
Poruer, 

Both’er,n. State of annoyance, perplexity, or difficulty; 
one who, or that which, bothers; as, it is all a bother. 
(Used colloquially in a vulgar sense.) 

Bothera’tion, n. A vulgarism to express the state 
of being bothered; perplexity; cause of trouble, 

Bothnia, (loth'ne-u.) the name formerly given to a 
country of N. Europe, extending along the east and west 
shores of the Gulf of Bothnia (q. v.), the eastern portion 
now being comprised in Finland, and the western forme 
ing the Swedish governments of Pitea and Umea, 

Both' nia. Gr or.) is that part of the Baltic Sea, which 
separates Sweden from Finland. It begins at the island 
of Aland, and extends 400 miles in length, and 100 in ex- 
treme breadth, to Toruea, between Lat. 600-669 N., Lon. 


To tease or perplex. (Vulgar.) See 


penal colony in the East; and though it was supplanted 
the very next year by Port Jackson, yet it long contin- 
ued to be the popular designation, not merely of this 
penal settlement, but of the Australian convict settle- 
ments generally. 

tany Bay Gum,n. A gum-resin produced by 
the Lanthorrhoa hastilis, or resinifera of Australia. 


leaves are undistinguishable. They include the alliances | Botany Bay Oak, n. (B) A wood resembling in 


Algales, Pungales, Lichenales, q. v. 

32 AcROGENS ure Flowerless plants, whose stems and 
leaves are distinguishable. The alliances are, Muscales, 
Lycop dates, and Filicales, q. v. 

3. Ruiz@ens are Flowering plants, with frnetifica- 
tion springing from a thallus. The orders are, Bala- 
nophoracer, Cytinacer, and Ra fleciacee. 

4. Expocens are Flowering plants., with frnetification 
springing from a stem, the wood of the stem youngest 
iu the centre; the cotyledon sine, and the leaves par- 
allel-veined, permanent. The alliances are, G/umaies, 
Arales, Palmales, Hydrales, Nareissales, Amomales, Or- 
chidales, yridal-s, Juncales, Liliales, and Alismailes, 

v. 

5. Dieryvogens are like Eudagens, except that the 
leaves ure net-veined, deciduous. The wood of the stem.“ 
when perennial, is arranged in a circle with a central 
pith. The orders ure, In . Smilaceœ, Piilesi- 
acre, Trillincræ, and Rorburghiacew. 

6. GyMNoGENS are Floweriug plunts, whose fructifica- 


Botar’go, n. 


color fall red mahogany, and used for veneering the 
backs of brushes. and for turnery, &c. 

[Sp. botarga, a sort of loose, baggy 
breeches; contraction of beta/arya, a wide leather yaw] 
A kind of sansage-roll, or cake, made of the ree of rec 


mullet and much used in Italy, Spain, &c., ns an appetizer. 


Bota’via, in Jwa, a post-office of Jefferson co. 
Botch, (boch,) n. [It. bozza. Of the same origin as boss.) 


A swelling or pustule on the skin; an eruptive discolor- 
ation of the epidermis. 


“ Botches and blalus must all his flesh emboss.” — Milton. 


—That which resembles a botch: a part or patch added 


clumsily or unsuitably. 
Vet. making here a perfect botch, 
Thrusts your poor vowel from his notch.” — Swift. 


| —TIl-finished werk, so as to appear worse than the rest; a 


clumsy, bungled piece of mending. 
To ieave no rubs or botches in the work. — Shaks, 


—v.a. To mark with botchea 


179-259 g E. It receives nearly all the great rivers of 
Sweden and Finland; but its depth is not greater than 
that of the Baltic generally. 

Both' nian. Both'nie, a. Belonging to Bothnia, or 
to the gulf of that name. 

Bothroden’dron, n. [Gr. bothros, pit, and dendron, 
tree.] (Ge,) A genus of fossil stems with dotted sur- 
faces, occurring in the coal-measures, and distinguished 
from Sigillaria and Siigmaria hy two opposite rows of 
deep oval pits, which appear to be the scars left by large 
cones or seed-bracts. 

Both well, a par. and village of Scotland, co. Lanark, 8 
m. E. of Glasgow. About a mile distant, towards the S.-E., 
the road to Hamilton is carried over the river Clyde by 
Bothwell-bridge, the scene of one of the most memorable 
events in Scottish history. The Covenanters, numbering 
from 4.000 to 5,000 men, having taken possession of the 
bridge, were attacked, on the 22d June, 1679, the bridge 
forced, and their army totally routed by the royal troops 
commanded by the Duke of Monmouth. Near the vil- 
lage is the magnificent ruin of Bothwell Castle, once 
an important fortress, and frequently referred to in Scot- 
tish history. 

Both’ well, James Heprcrn, fourth EARL oF, a promi- 
nent character in Scottish history, was B. 1526. At the 
death of his father, in 1556, he became the most powerful 
noble in the south of Scotland, and opposed at first the 
party of the Reformation, but eventually joined it. Ja 
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1561, he was appointed one of the deputation sent to 
France to convey Mary, Queen of Scots, to her kingdom. 
He speedily grew into power, but his arrogant conduct 
made him so obnoxious that he was exiled from the court. 
In 1562, B., in conjunction with James Hamilton, Earl 
of Arran, endeavored to seize the young queen’s person, 
for which offence he was compelled to flee the country, 
and was outlawed. In 1565, he returned to Scotland, 
rose into high favor at court, and it has been stated, en- 
joyed the queen’s most intimate society. After the mur- 
der of Mary's husband, Darnley (J. v.), B. was publicly 
accused of participation in the crime; if, indeed, he was 
net the actual instigator of it; aud was indicted and tried 
accordingly, but acquitted. In 1567, B.. at the head of 
an armed body of his retainers, curried off Queen Mary to 
his castle of Dunbar; a divorce from his wife followed, 
and he married the queen, at Holyrvod, in the same year. 
After the deposition of Mary, B. fled to Denmark, where 
he was lodged in prison, and b. in 1577. His titles and 
estates were forfeited to the crown 

Both’wick, in Virginia, n post-office of Dinwiddie co. 

Botryeh’ium, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order 
Ophtoglossacea. 

Botryla’risw, u. pl. (Zöl.) A family of singular com- 

und Tunicaries, or Ascidians, in which several distinct 
ndividuals are arranged in a circle round a central ap- 
erture commun to the rectum of each, while the mouths 
are distinct and placed at the circumference. 

Bot’ryogene, n. (in.) A hydrated sulphate of 
iron, composed of 19 per cent of sulphate of protoxide 
of iron, 45:3 sulphate of peroxide of iron, and 32:7 water 
It is found in the great copper-mine of Fahlun, in Swe- 
den, in small crystals of a deep hyacinth-red color, pass- 
ing into ochre yellow in massive varieties; and is often 
aggregated into reniform and botryoidal shapes, consist- 
ing of globules with a crystalline surface like that of a 
bunch of grapes. 

Bot'ryoid, Botryot‘dal, a, [Gr. botros, a cluster 
of grapes, and ¢idos, form.] (Bot.) When a part (the influ- 
rescence, for example) is clustered like a bunch of grapes. 

(Min.) When the surface of a mineral consists of a 

oup of sections of clustered globular prominences. 

Jhen the pruminences are larger and less globular, the 
appearance is expressed by the terms mammillated or 
mammillary, The shapes frequently assumed by Chal- 
cedony and Hematite, and certain ores of copper and 
munganese, are familiar examples of these modes of 
aggregation. 

Bot'rytis, n. (Bot.) A genus of microscopic Fungi, 
or moulds, chiefly remarkable as containing the pura- 
sitic species of fungus which plays so important a part 
in the development of potato disense. ‘This species is 
best known as B. infestans, though it is sometimes re- 
ferred to the genus Peronospora. The fungous disease in 
silk worms, called muscardine, is attributable to another 
species, B. Bissiana. The nomenclatnre of these mi- 
nute fungi isso fluctuating, owing to increased facility 
for studying their organization, that the species above 
referred to may not improbably soon bear other names. 

Bots, Botts, n. pi. (Zonl.) The larve or caterpillar of 
the gad-fly, belonging to the genus (Estrus, of which 
there are numerous species. They infest horses and 
cattle, and are distinguished by passing the larval state 
of their existence within some animal, and feeding on 
the juices or substance of that animal.—See GAD-FLY. 

Bot'ta, Carro Giuseppe, an Italian, who studied medi- 
cine at the university of Turin, and in 1786 took a doc- 
tor's degree. He wrote several historical works, and re- 
ceived a pension, with the honor of knighthood, from 
Charles Albert, king of Sardinia. He wrote a Ifistory 
a Italy. and a continuation of Guicciardini’s history 

om 1530 down to 1789; upon the merits of which pab- 
lic opinion is divided. He is also the author of a His- 
tar i American Inlepenience, which has been highly 
spoken of in the United States. B. at San Giorgio, 
Piedmont, 1766; D. at Paris, 1837. 

Bot’ta, Pavl Emive, a French archeologist, son of the 
above, B. at Paris, 1805. He became French consul at 
Mosul, and early distinguished himself as a naturalist. 
After spending some years in Egypt, and making a 
journey through a portion of Arabia, he settled at Mo- 
sul, and in 1843 disentombed an Assyrian palace in the 
monnd of Khorsabad, 14 miles from the seat of his con- 
sulship. This was before the discoveries made by Mr. 

Layard; so M. Botta may be considered the first who 
led the way in the path of Assyrian remains. D. 1870. 
Botticelli, Atvessanpno, a Florentine artist, B. 1440. 
He studied painting under Lippi, whose manner he suc- 
cessfully imitated, and was one of the earliest engravers, 
having learned the art from Baldini, and applied it to 
the illustration of Dante's works, printed 1488, Two 
pictures of his Venus Rising from the Sra, and Venus 
adorned by the Graces, are highly spoken of. D. 1515. 
Bottle, (bot'tl,) n. [Fr. bouteille, from L. Lat. buticula, 
dimin. of butta, a cask or butt; Sp. botella ; It. bottiglia. 
See Burt.) Literally, something round, swelling, or pro- 
tuberant; specifically, a hollow round vessel of glass, 
leather, &c., with a narrow mouth, for holding liquors, 
as, a water-bottle. 
His cold thin drink out of his leather boffle, 
Is far beyond a prince's delicates.” — Shake. 

—The contents of a bottle; as much as a bottle will hold; 
as, a bottle of wine. 

“He was all for love, and a little for the bottle.” — Dibdin. 


A bottle of hay. A bundle of hay or straw. 


“Methinks I have a great desire toa bottle of hay; good hay, 
sweet hay, bath no fellow. — Shaks. 


( Hist.) B. are now usually made of glass or earthen- 
ware; but the first B. were made of the skins of nni- 
mals, mostly goats :—of this kind were the B. spoken of 
in Scripture. Skin B. are still used in Southern Europe 
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for the transport of wine, and by tribes of Africa and 
Asia for carrying water. 
B.of most elegant form, and exquisite workmanship, of 
alabaster, stone, gold, ivory, and other substances. The 
Italian peasants carry, slung around their necks, B. 
made of the rind of the gourd, which, when dry, is as 


hard as wood. The accompanying engraving shows the 
form and nature of an ancient goat-skin B., out of which 
a water-carrier is offering to sell a draught of water. 
Bottle. v.a. To put into or enclose in bottles; as, to 
botile wine. 
vou may have it a most excellent cider-royal, to drink or to 
bottle. — Mortimer, 
v. i. To fasten up or deprive of liberty temporarily; as 
to be bottled up. g recast oe 
Hot tie AiG; Bot tled-Ale, n. Ale contained in 
pottles. 
Bottle-companion, Bottle-friend, n. A 
drinking-associate; a companion in a drinking-bout. 


Sam who isa very good bottle-companion, has been the di- 


version of his friends.” — Addison. 


Bottled, (%,) p. a. Put into bottles; enclosed in 
bottles; as, bottled porter. — Protuberant; bottle-shaped. 
To hold in durance or restraint for a certain time; as, a 
bottled voter. 

Bot'tle-flower,n. (Bot.) A name of Setaria glauca. 

Bot‘'tl lass, n. A composition for manufacturing 
bottles, consisting of sand and lime, clay, and alkaline 
ashes of any kind.—See Guass. 

Bot’tle-gourd, n. (Bot.) See CALABASH. 

Bot'tle-green, n. 4 dark green tint, like that of a 
green glass bottle. 

Bot'tlehead, n. (Zotl.) See DELPHINTDÆ. 

Bottle Hill, in New Jersey. See MADISON, 

Bot'tle-holder, n. A slang term for a person who 
aids and supports u professional boxer or prize-fighter, 
between the rounds of a fight. 

Bot’tle-nosed, a. Having a bulbous or bottle-shaped 
nose; as, the buttle-nosed whale. 

Bot'tle-screw, n. A cork-screw; a screw for extract- 
ing corks out of bottles. 

858 A poen bauer siga breats(og, the point of his bottle-screw in 
ays, trying which is 
pieta fi Bix Meal Ri — lest, the point of the screw, or 

Bot'tling, n. The act of putting liquid into bottles; 
as, a bottling-store. 

Bottom, n. [A. S. botm; Swed. and Goth. botin ; Ger. 
boden ; O. Ger. bdam; Icel. botn; Dan. bund ; allied to 
Gr. bythos, bathos, and byssos; Lat. fundus; W. bon, a 
stem, a base.) The lowest or deepest part of anything ; 
as, the bottom of a well, river, or vessel. 

“ Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 
All scattered in the bottom of the sea. — Shaks, 

— Base ; foundation ; groundwork (either literally or figu- 
ratively); the ground under the water's surface; as, to 
get to the bottom of a mystery. 

His proposals . 
in ee Bony Sad should with freedom de ex 

—A dale or valley; low land formed by alluvial deposits 
in the vicinity of a river; as, a well-timbered bottom. 

“ On both the shores of that fruitful bottom." — Addison. 

—Stamina; latent strength; power of endurance; as, a 
man of pluck and bottom. 

—pl. Dregs; grounds; lees; sediment; as, the bottoms of 
a cask of beer. — A ball or skein of thread or string. 

Fach Christmas thy accounts did clear, 
And wound their bottom round the year.” — Prior. 
(Naut.) That portion of a vessel which is under water: 
but in a more general sense it stands for the ship itself; 
as, goods carried in fureign bottoms. 
He put to sea upon his own bottom.” — Norris. 
—(pl.) (Mining.) The deepest working parts of a mine, 


The ancient Egyptians made 
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—v. i. To rest upon, as its ultimate support. 
Find out upon what foundation an: i 
‘ace Shay pail a y proposition advanced, 
Bot'tom-bed, n. (Geol.) A name sometimes given to 
some partially, or doubtfully, fossiliferous strata which 
immediately underlie the Silurian system in Wales, 
Bottom Captain, n. (nung.) A superintendent 
over the miners in the bottoms. 
n n. A valley or dale; a low, open 
e. 
5 “ The hilly crofts 
That brow this bottom gtade. — Milton, 
Bot’'tom-grass, n. Grass growing on bottom-lands. 
Bot tom-hent, n. (Gardening.) A term applied in hor- 
ticulture to the temperature communicated to certain 
soils, either by fermenting or decomposing substances 
placed underneath them, for which purpose leaves, fresh 
dung, and the refuse bark of the tan-yard are often used ; 
or by means of flues or hot-water apparatus. The system 
is applied to the cultivation of pine-apples, grapes, cucum- 
bers, and other plants grown in hot-houses, pits or frames. 
It is one of the most important agents in the artificial 
cultivation of tender plants, of whatever kind, whether 
flower-bearing or fruit-bearing. 
Bot'tom-land, n. See Bortom. 
Bottomless, a. Without a bottom; fathomless; as, 
a bottomless abyss. 
Him. the Almighty Pow'r 


Harl‘d headlong flaming from th ethereal sky 
To bottomless perdition.’ — Milton. 

seperti gr n. (Mining.) The deepest, or bottom tier 
of pumps. 

Bot'tom- rail. n. (Joinery.) The lowest horizontal 
rail of a frame door. 

Bot’'tomry, n. (Marit. Law.) It is in effect a mort- 
gage of a ship, being an agreement entered into by an 
owner or his agent, whereby, in consideration of a sum 
of money advanced for the use of the ship, the borrower 
undertakes to repay the same, with interest, if the ship 
terminate her voyage successfully; and binds, or hypoth- 
ecates, the ship for the performance of the contract. The 
instrument by which this contract is effected is some- 
times in the shape of a deed poll, and sometimes in that 
of a bond. On bottomry contracts the lender runs the 
risk of the voyage, and in consideration of the risk the 
interest he may take is unlimited. The master has au- 
thority to hypothecate a ship or its freight, at a foreign 
port, in case of necessity. for the purpose of the voyage. 

n such case, if the loan be not repaid within the time 
prescribed, the agent of the lenders applies to the Court 
of Admiralty, with certain affidavits, and procures au- 
thority to arrest the ship, which may be sold, if neces- 
sary, under the authority of the Court. Where several 
loans of this description have been made on the same 
voyage, the last lender is entitled to priority of pay- 
ment out of the proceeds of the sale. 

Bot’'tomry-bond, n. (Mar. Law.) A deed or instru- 
ment drawn up for the security of money advanced on 
bottomry. 

Bot'tomry-premium, n. ((om.) The premium, or 
interest of money, advanced on hottomry. 

Bot'tony, Bot’'tonny, n. (r.) A cross, the ends 
of which terminate in three semicircular projections, 
giving them an appearance resembling the trefoil in form. 

Botts’ ford, in Georgia, a village of Sumter co., 112 m. 
from Milledgeville. Pop. 1,127. 

Botts’ville, in Missouri, a post-office of Linn co. 

Botu'liform, a. [Lat. btulus, u sausage, and forma, 
form, shape.) (Bot.) Sausage-shaped. 

Botzen, or Boizano, (anc, Pons Drusi,) a town of Aus- 
tria, in the Tyrol, cap. of a circ. in a pleasant valley, at 
the confluence of the Eisach and Tualfer, and close to 
their embouchure into the Adige, 32 m. N. N. E. of Trent. 
It is a thriving, well-built town, in the Italian style, has 
a castle, several convents, a college, and manufactures 
of silk stockings. Being intersected by high roads lead- 
ing to Switzerland, Austrin,and Italy, with a station on 
the railroad over the Alps, from Innsbruck to Verona, 
B. has an extensive transit trade. It is also celebrated 
for its fairs, which are attended by a great concourse of 
French, Germans, and Italians. The surrounding country 
produces excellent wine, and fruits in abundance, Pop. 


8,103. 

Bouchain, (bd0’shain,) a fortified town of France, dep. 
Nord, cap. cant. on the Scheldt, 12 m. SE. of Douai. 
The fortifications are of very considerable strength, and 


the adjacent country may be laid under water. The 
English, under the Duke of Marlborough, took it in 171 
after a memorable siege; but being retaken by Mars! 
Villars, in the following year, it was finally ceded to 
France at the treaty of Utrecht. Pop. about 1,800. 


wrought either by sloping. driving, or otherwise break-| Bonechardat, (boo-shar-da’,) Abo uE. a French phar- 


ing the lode. — Bottoms in fork. A term in use among 
the Cornish miners, England. When all the bottoms 
are unwatered. they say, “ the bottoms are in fork ;” and 
to draw out the water from them, or any dippa, or any 
other particular part of a mine, is said to be “forking 
the water ;” and, when accomplished, such dippa, &c. is 
“in fork.” Likewise when an engine has drawn out all 
the water, they say, “the engine is in fork.” 
Bot tom, v.a. To furnish with a seat or bottom; as, to 
bottom a kettle. 
For Fanny sat there, 


And sacred to me is that cane-bottomed chair.” — Thackeray. 


—To found or build upon; to fix upon as a base or sup- 
port: preceding on or upm. 
“ Action is supposed to be bottomed upon principle." — Atterbury, 


—To wind upon something; to twist thread around a 


thing. 
“ Therefore, as you unwind your love for him, 
Lest it should ravel, and be good to none, 
You must provide to bottom it on me. 
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maceutical author, and member of the Academy of Medi- 
cine, B. 1810. In 1852 he was appointed to the Chair of 
Hygiene in the above institution. His principal works 
are, Eléments de Matière Médicale et de Pharmacie (1838); 
L’ Annuaire de Therapeutique (1842); Formulaire Vélé- 
rinaire (1840) ; and Repertoire de Pharmacie, published 
monthly since 1847. 

Bouche, (0, n. [Fr., mouth. ] (Gunnery.) A piece of 
copper containing the vent or orifice through which the 
charge of a gun is ignited. 

Boucher, Frangors, (boo-sha’,) a French painter, B. at 
Paris, 1703, was appointed painter to Louis XV. after 
the death of Vanloo. B. was an artist of much ability, 
and equally facile in the production of figure or land- 
scape pictures, — u facility. however, which was very 
fatal to the claims his genius might otherwise have had 
on posterity. In many of his paintings, picturesque effect 
is the only thing sought after, no matter at what cost 
to truth. He has been called the“ Anacreon” of paint- 
ing, on account of the amorous character of many of 
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his works; mythological and pastoral subjects were 
also great favorites with him. D. 1770. 
Bouches-du-Rhöne, à maritime dep. of the S. of 
France, situated, as its name implies, at the mouths of 
the Rhône. It is bounded on the E. by the dep. Var; N. 
and W. by the Durance, Rhone, and the M. arm of the 
latter which separate it from the depts. of Vaucluse and 
Gard; and S. by the Mediterranean. Area, 2,331 Eng. 
sq.m. Surface and soil, various, but the latter gener- 
ally inferior. A great part of the former is occupied by 
lagoons. The herring and anchovy fisheries are exten- 
sively carried on. It is divided into three arrond., viz., 
Marseille, Aix, and Arles-sur-Rhéne. Princ, tmens. 
Marseille (cap.), Arles, Aix, &c. Pop. 547,903. 
Boucicault, Joan Le Metnore, (b00'se-ko,) COUNT DE 
B. aurout, and Marshal of France, who flourished in the 
15th century. He was the son of the first marsbal of 
this name, and was early inured to arms, At the battle 
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of Bosbec, in 1352, B. served as page of honor to Charles That 


VI., and was knighted. In 1396, he went with the 
Count de Nevers, (atterwards Duke of Burgundy.) on a 
crusade against the Turkish sultan, Bajazet. At the 
battle of Nicopolis, B. the count, and most of his officers, 
were taken prisoners. The captives in general were 
massacred, but Neversand B. were exempted, und allow- 
ed to return home. The latter, in 1400, was sent with 
a small body of French troops to assist in the defence 
of Constantinople against Bajazet, when he distinguished 
himself by his ability and courage; but after a year's 
service he returned to France. He then became gov- 
ernor of Genoa, which post he held for many years, and 
added Pisa to the French dominions. In 1409, B. scized 
on the city of Milan, whither he had been invited by the 
Guelph faction, one of the two grand political parties, 
whose quarrels at that period interrupted the peace of 
Italy. Their enemies, the Ghibellines, took advantage 
of B.'s absence to expel the French from Genoa, and he 
was obliged, after suffering a defeat, to retire to France. 
In 1415, he commanded the van of the French army at 
Agincourt, where he was taken prisoner. He died in 
England, in 1421. This great general was fond of music 
and poetry; and is said to have composed ballads, ron- 
dos, and virelays, after the manner of the age in which 
he lived. 

Boucicault, Diox. a celebrated English dramatic au- 
thor und actor, B. 1822. He was educated at the London 
University, and, in 1841, commenced his literary career 
with the production of Lendon Assurance, at Covent Gar- 
den Theatre. He visited the U. States in 1853, and did not 
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voyage, he made many important discoveries, and ob- 
tained much curious information relative to the coun- 
tries be explored, and the manners and customs of their 
inhabitants. His Voyage reund the World, translated 
from the French, was published iu Loudon, in 1772, 4to. 
D. at Paris, 1811. 

Bouget, Boujet, (bo. n. [Fr.] (Her.) An olden 
water-bucket, frequently borne in armorial shields. 

Bough, (bou,) n. [A. S. boga, boh, or bogh, kindred with 
buyan, to bow, to bend; Goth, baug.| The large branch or 
arm of a tree that bows or bends outwards from a trunk. 

* Under some favorite myrtle s shady boughs, 
They speak their passions in repeated vows. — Roscommon. 

Bought, (Cat.) pret. and pp. of Buy. q. v. 

Bought, Bout, (v.) n. I Du. logt. See Brant.) A 
bend; a flexure or curvature; a twist; a link; a knot, 

“In notes, with many a winding bought, 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out. — Milton, 
rt ofa sling which holds the stone. 

Boughten, (bawi’n,) a. A term locally used in the U. 
Siates, in the sense of purchased; not produced at 
home; bought (Vulgar.) 

Bougie, ((006'zhc,) n. [Fr. bougie, wax-candle.] (Surg.) 
A slender flexible tube, intended for introduction into 
the urethra, cesophagus, or rectum, when those pas- 
sages are obstructed by stricture or other disease. 

Bouie River, (bover,) in Mississippi, a small stream 
embonching into Leaf River, Perry co. 

Bouillaud, (b00l'yo!,) Jean Barrister, an eminent 
French physician and author, B. 1796. In 1848, he be- 
came Dean of the Faculty of Medicine of Paris. His 
principal works are, Legens Cliniques sur les Maladies du 
Cour et des gros Vaisseaux, (1554;) De Influence des 
Doctrines ou des Systèmes Puthologiques de la Thérapeu- 
tique, 1559, &e. 

Bonilli, n. (Cookery.) Boiled meat; meat stewed with 
vegetables, 

Bouillon, ()d6l'yong.) (Cokery.) Soup; broth, a nu- 
tritive liquid aliment of boiled meats, &. 

(Farriery.) A fleshy excrescence drawing out a horse's 
frush, and so obliging him to halt. 

Bouillon, Goprrey ve. See Goprrey DE BOUILLON. 

(b60-lan-ve'yah,) Henri Dx. 

Count? ve Sr. SAIRE, a French historian, B. 1658. He 

was the author of Historical Memoirs of the Ancient 

Government of France till the Regn of Hugh Capet; 

History of the Peerage of France, &. H. was called by 

Voltaire the “most learned gentleman” in France. D. 

1722. 


return to England till 1860, when he brought out the Boulange’rite, n. (Min.) A sulphuret of lead and 


Odleen Bawn, which attained an immense success. This | 
B. then became | Boul'der. Bowl'der. n. 


was followed by the Octoroon, in 1561. 
lessee of Astley's Theatre, London, but was unfortunate 
in the speculation, B. is the author of a large number 
of original and highly successful pieces, as well as of 
adaptations from the French, the best known, in addi- 
tion to the above-mentioned, being Old Head: and Young 
Hearts, Love in a Maze, Used Up, The Willow pse, 
Janet Pride, Louis XI, The Corsican Brothers, T'e 
Colleen Ba Arrah na Pogue, The Long Strike, 
Flying Scud, &. As an actor, B. excels in the delinea- 
tion of Irish character. In 1867, in conjunction with 
Charles Reade, he produced the novel entitled Foul 
Play, which became very popular both in England 
aud the United States, and which he has since adapt- 
ed to the stuge. In 1874, the Shaughraun, in which 
Boucicault took the leading rôle, was produced in the 
Waitoa States with marked success. B. was born in 
ublin. : 
Boudoir, (o.) n. [Fr.] A lady small private 
apartment, in which she receives only her most inti- 
mate friends. B. became very fashionable in France 
during the reign of Louis XV., and were frequently 
adorned in the most luxurious and fantastic manner. 
Bouet-Willaumez, Lovis EDOUARD, COMTE DE, and 
vice-admiral of the French navy; u. 1808. He joined 
the naval service in early life, was attached to the naval 
station of La Plata, and took part in the bombardment 
of Mogador. In 1838, he was appointed to take a sur- 
vey of the W. coast of Africa, the results of which ap- 
peared in a volume entitled Descriplion Nautique des 
Cotes comprises entre le Senegal et UV Equateur, in 1849. In 
1854, he participated in the bombardment of Sebastopol, 
and was promoted to be vice-adiniral in 1800. B. is also 
author of the following works: — Campagne aux Cotes 
Occidentales d Afrique (1850); La Floite Francaise et les 
(ones (1852). D, 1871. — * 
Bou fiers, Lovis Fraxçois, Duke br, (bouf ‘flair,) a dis- 
tinguished general and Marshal of France, B. 1644. He 
early testified great military talents under Crequi and 
Turenne, and gained signal honor by the defence of 
Lille, in 1708. The siege lasted four months, and when 
obliged to submit, Prince Eugene observed to B.: »I am 
very proud in having taken Lille, but I should still prefer 
the glory of having defended it like you.” B. was as distin- 
guished for his generosity of charactér and munificence, 
as for bravery and military skill. When William III. of 
England took Namur, in 1695, he made B. a prisoner in 
violation of the articles of capitulation, On his remon- 
strance against this conduct, he was answered that it 
was in the way of reprisal, the French having detained 
the garrisons of Dixmunde and Denise in the same man- 
ner. “In that case,” replied the marshal, “ my yarrison 
ought to be arrested, and not I.” “ Sir,” was the reply, 
* you are valued at more than 10,000 men.” D. 1711. 
Bougainyille, (b0-gan-veel’,) Louis ANTOINE DE, a 
noted French navigator of the ISth cent. In 1766, he com- 
manded an expedition of discovery fitted out by the 
French govt., with which he went to the Society Isiands, 
the New Hebrides, New Guinea, &c., and after sailing 
round the world returned home. In the course of this 


antimony. 

[From Bowu-] A smooth, 
round stone, such as is found on the sea-shore; a large 
pebble. 

(Geol.) A fragment of rock rounded by attrition, lying 
on or within the surface, and not derived trom the rocks 
on which they lie. In many cases these B. have been 
transported hundreds of miles, and sometimes only afew 
yards; but they bave always been moved from their 
original position by the action of water or ice. A boul- 
der of granite, 42 ft. long, 27 ft broad, and 21 ft. high, 
has been used as a plinth of the statue of Peter the 
Great at St. Petersburg. Small E. of foreign rocks have 
been found in chalk and other aqueous rocks. 

Boulder, a. Belonging to, or consisting of, boulders. 

Boal doer, in Colorado, a Northern county, bounded 
on the W. by the Rocky Mountains, and traversed by 
Boulder Creek, Area, about 600 sq. m Sail, pro- 
ductive, and with myny gold and iron mines yielding 
a fair amount of ore Ca. Bou der City. 

Bouuper City, a thriving city of (M.; cap. of ab. co., 45 
m from Denver, and the terminus of several R. R 
The State University is at B. 

Boul'der, in hwa, a twp. of Lynn co. 

Boulder Clay, n. (Grol.) A deposit, often very ex- 
tensive, consisting of boulders of various size, angular or 
rounded, mixed with sand and clay, and lying generally 
in au unstratified position unconformably to the other 
rocks on the earth's surface. Although there is no 
reason why such a deposit should not have been made 
at any geological period, B. C. seems to be of definite 
age in the northern hemisphere, or at least is limited to 
acertain geological period. It is one of those deposits 
spoken of collectively, as Drift, and would seem to be 
due to a time not very distant, when glaciers covered 
much of north European Jand, and icebergs drifted, and 
were stranded over the shoals that have since been 
raised to form the land.—See GLACIAL Dirt. 

Boul'der Creek, in Montana Territ-ry, a branch of 
the Madison Fork of Missouri River, taking a N. W. course. 

Boulder Valley, in Montana Territory, a post-office 
of Jefferson co. 

Hear sac wall, n. A wall built up of large stones or 

vulders. 

Boulé, n. [Gr., a council.) (Hist.) The name by which 
the Athenian senate of ancient days was designated. the 
constitution of which was as follows: When the people 
were divided into four tribes, each of these, according tu 
the regulation of Solon, elected 100 representatives, thus 
making in all a deliberative body of 400 members. But 
when Cleisthenes increased the number of tribes to ten, 
the complement of the senate was raised to 500, fifty of 
which were sent by each tribe; when the tribes were 
finally increased to twelve, 100 more senators were 
added. All free~born Athenian citizens above 30 years 
of age were eligible to this office; but according to law 
they were obliged to undergu a strict examination of 
their characters and morals. The senate was origi- 
nally instituted by Solon to be a check on the assembly 
of the whole people, (eerlesia,) before which, according 
to the Athenian constitution, no measures were allowed 


| Bounce, (buns) v. i. 
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to be bronght until they had been approved by the sen. 
ate. — See PRYTANES. 

Boule, (òol,) n. [Fr.] (Sometimes called BOULE-WORE.) 
(Cabinet-ma) ing.) A kind of marqueterie, or inlaid work 
in woods, gilt-metal, or tortoise-shell; so called from the 
name of a French cabinet-maker, (or obéniste,) who was 
greatly distinguished for ornamental work of this kind 
in the reign of Louis XIV. This name is often written, 
in a corrupted manner, Hun“. 

Boulet, (b66-lct’,) n. irr] (Manege.) A horse with a 
bent or misplaced pastern-joint. 

Boulevard, (bd¢'le-vir’,) n. [Fr.] In its original mean- 
ing, a bulwark or rampart of a fortified place; in its mod- 
ern sense, applied to a public promenade or avenue, oc- 
cupying the site of an ancient fortification. The Boule- 
vards of Paris are the most magnificent of their kind. 

Bouley, (% dt,.) HENRI, a French surgeon, and profes- 
sor of clinical medicine and surgery at the school of Al- 
fort, and a member of the Academy of Medicine, is a vo- 
luminous writer on medical subjects. His principal work, 
Nouveau Dictionnaire Pratique de Médecine, de Chirur- 
Hie, el d Hygiene Vétérinaires, was published in 1855-7. 

Boulogne, (6¢-loyn’,) or, as it is sometimes called, Bou- 
LOGNE-SUR-MER, a seaport town of France, dep. Pas de 
Calais, cap. arrond., on the Lanne, near its entry into 
the English Channel, 19 miles S.W. of Calais, and 139 
N. N. W. of Paris. H. is divided into the upper and lower 
towns. The former is pretty well built, but is irregularly 
laid out. It contains the cathedral, the ancient episco- 
pal palace, and other public buildings. It also contains 
the house where Le Sage, the author of Gil Blas, lived 
and died. The lower, or new town, is situated on the 
bottom of a hill, and is the most populous, most com- 
mercial, and best built. A magnificent column, dedicated 
by the grand army collected here in 1805, to Napoleon, 
but not finished till 1821, stands on a hill about a mile 
from the town; it is crowned by a gallery surmounted 
by a dome, and is 164 feet high. The harbor has been 
vastly improved of late years; ships may anchor at from 
14 to 3⁄4 m. off the barbor, in from 6 tog fathoms. A good 
deal of trade is carried on, and the herring, mackerel, 
and cod-fisheries are vigorously prosecuted Man f. Coarse 
woollens, sail-cloth, earthenware, bottle-glass, cordage, 
leather, Ac. B. is much resorted to by English families, 
of whom, too, there is quite a little colony permanently 
established here. B. is very ancient; under the Roman 
sway it was known as Gesoriacum Narale, and Bononia, 
whence its modern name is derived. During the Middle 
Ages, and in more modern times, this town has been re- 
peatedly besieged und taken. In the early part of the 

resent century, it rose into celebrity from Napoleon I. 
fering collected a large armament here, and made it the 
head-quarters of the army avowedly intended to invade 
England. Php. 40,251, 

Boulogne’, a village of France, dep. Seine, between the 
Seine and the wood of the same name (the well-kuown 
Bois de Boulogne), 4 m. W. of Paris, and forming a sub- 
urb of the French metropolis, by means of the “ chemin- 
defer de ceinture,” or “ girdle-railway.” B. is hand- 
some; the adjoining “ Bois“ is, in the summer season, 
the favorite promenade of the Parisian fashionables. The 
Chateau de Madrid, in this wood, built by Francis I., 
was demolished in the reign of Louis XVI.; and only a 
small part now remains of the Château de la Muette, some 
time occupied by Louis XV. Pop. 15,338. 

Boult, n. See Bort. 

Boul'tel, Boul'tin, n. (Arch.) The name given to 
a mouldiug whose section is nearly the quadrant of a 
circle, whose diameter being horizontal, the centre is 
convex with respect to a vertical to such diameter, It 
is more usually called the ovolo, or the quarter-reund, 

Boul’ton, MATTHEW, f. R. S.. a celebrated English engi- 
neer, B. ut Birmingham, in 1728. On the completion of 
his education, he engaged in business as a manufacturer 
of hardware, und as early as 1745 he is said to have in- 
vented and brought to great perfection inlaid steel- 
buckles, buttons, watch-chains, &c.,of which large quan- 
tities were exported to France, where they were re-pur- 
chased with avidity by the English of that day, as “the 
offspring of French ingenuity.” In 1762, B. finding his 
manufactory at Birmingham too confined for his pur- 
poses, purchased a lease of the Scho, about 2 m. distant, 
in the co. of Stafford. This spot, then a barren heath, 
wus gradually converted into an extensive manufactory 
and school of the mechanical arts, where ingenious men 
found ampleemployment for their talents from the liberal 
proprietor. The introduction of that important machine 
the steam-engine, led to a connection between B. an 
James Watt, of Glasgow. who became trade-purtners in 
1769. Among the many great undertakings in which 
the new firm engaged, one of the most useful and im- 
portant was the improvement of the coinage, In beauty 
and accuracy of execution, the coins struck at the Soho 
manufactory have rarely been surpassed. About 1793, 
was invented by them. a method of copying, by a me 
chanical process, oil-paintings, so as to produce fac- 
similes of the originals, sufficiently accurate to deceive 
a practised connoisseur. The various mechanical inven- 
tions and improvements which emanated more or lese 
directly from the subject of thisarticle, are too numerous 
to admit of specification, His long life was almost un- 
interruptedly devoted to the advancement of the useful 
arts, and the promotion of the commercial interests of 
his country. B. was n member of the principal learned 
societies of Europe, and n. in 1809. 

(imp. Bounced, bounst.) [Du 

bonzen, from bons, a blow, a thump ) To leap or spring; 

to fly or rush out suddenly; as, she bounced out of the 
room in a rage. 
„Out bounc'd the mastiff of the triple head; 
Away the bare with doubie swiftuess sped." — Swift. 


BOUN 


To strike against anything so as to produce a dull sound; 
to thump so as tu make a sudden noise. 

„Just as I was putting out my light, another bounces as hard 
as be can knock.” — Swift. 

—A vulgarism for to brag, vaunt, boast, bully; as, I 
bounced him out of it. 

“ With thee c'en clumsy wits attempt to bounce.“ — Byron. 

To be bold, resolute, or strong. 

** Forsooth the bouncing Amazon, 
Your buskin d mistress, aud your warrior love, 
To Theseus must be wedded. ' — Shuks. 

—v.a. To spring or leap against any thing so as to rebound; 
to run against a thing violently. 

“The fright awaken'd Arcite with a start, 

Against bis bosom bounc'd his heaving heart.“ — Dryden. 

Bounce, n A strong, sudden blow or thump; as, give 
him a bounce on the ear. 

„The bounce burst ope the door.“ — Dryden. 

A sudden spring, leap, or bound; as, he gave a bounce up 
on his feet. 

A boast; a threat. (Vulgar.) — Johnson. 

—A bold asseveration implying a falsehood; as, give me 
none of your bounce. 

—A sudden crack or noise. 

Tro hazel-nuts I threw into the flame: 
This, with the loudest bounce me sure amaz'd, 
That, in a flame of brightest color blaz d.“ — Gay. 

Bounce’er, n. One who bounces; a heavy, unwieldy in- 
dividual. 

—A boaster; a bully; an empty threatener. (Used col- 
Joquially.) — Johnson. 

A boast; a bold lie; a liar. 

—Something big, stout, and heavy. 

Bouncing, a. Stout; strung; large; heavy; buxom; 
us, a bouncing girl. 

~“ Many tall and bouncing young ladies.” — Thackeray. 
Bounc'ingly. adv. Boastingly; iu a bouncing manner. 
Bound. n. IC. Fr. bonne, bound; Fr. borne. See BOURNE. } 

That which limits or confines; a boundary; an extent; 
a limit. 
“ Ilimitable ocean ! without bound, 
Without dimension.” — Milton. 

—pl. (Mining.) The right to tin ore within a certain 
district. 

Bound, n. A leap; a jump; a spring; a rebound. 

“ Dex'trous he ‘scapes the coach with nimble bounds, 
Wuilst ev'ry honest tongue stop thief |' resouuds." — Gay. 
(Dancing.) A spring frum one foot to the other. 

Bound, v.a. To limit; to restrict; to restrain; tocon- 
fine; to circumscribe; to border; to terminate. 

A lofty tow'r,... which Phlegethon surrounds, 

Whose fiery flood the burniug empire bounda.” — Dryden. 

—To state the boundaries of a place or country ; as, to 
bound a State. 

Bound, v.i. [Fr. bondir. Etymol. uncertain.] To leap ; 
to jump; to spring; to move forward by leaps; as, to 
bound over a fence. 

“ Warbling to the varied strain, advance 
Two sprightly youtns, to form the bounding dance." — Pope, 
—To rebound, to fly buck by re-percussivn, as an elastic 
bail. 
„Mark then a hounding valour in our English, 
That being dead, like to the bullet s grazing, 
Burst out luto a secoud course of mischief.” — Shaks, 
To cause to bound, spring, or leap. 
“IfI might... bound my horse for her favours, 

I would lay on like a butcher, and sit like a yackanapes, 

Never off.” — Shaks. 

Bound, imp. and p. of BIND, q. v. 

Bound, . {Icel. bæn, boin, pp. from bua, to make ready.) 
Ready; prepared; ready to set out; destined; going, or 
intending to go; as, that ship is bound for London. 

“ Willing we sought your shores, and hither bound, 

The port so long desir'd at length we found.” — Dryden. 

—Used also-in composition as a compound word ; as, ice- 
bound, wind-buund, home ward-bound, &c. 

Boundary, n. (Sve Bounv.}] A visible mark desig- 
nating u bound or limit; a bound; border; coufines; 
frontier ; termination; as, the boundary of crime. 

* He suffers the confluence and clamours of the people to pass 
all bounduries of law. — King Charles I. 

Boundary, in liana, a post-office of Jay co. 

Bound’-bailiff, n. (Eny. Law.) A sheriff s officer ap- 
pointed to serve processes, after giving bond for the 
faithful performance of such duty. 

Bound'brook, in New Jersry, a thriving post-villago 
of Bridgewater township, Somerset co., on the Raritan 
River, 7 m. N.W. of New Brunswick, and 35 W. S. W. of 
New York. 

Bounden, (boun?’n,) a. [From Bin] Appointed ; ob- 
ligatory ; indispensable ; as, a bounden duty. 

“LTrest much bounden to you; fare you well.” — Shaks, 
Bound’er, n. One who, or that which, limits a boundary 

or jurisdiction. 

Bounding, p.a. Moving with a bound or elastic 
spring: as, a bounding pulse, 

Bound 'ing-stone, Bound-stone, n. A stone 
used in play. 

A sceptre's but a plaything, and a globe 
A bigger bonnding-stone.”” — Dryden. 

Boundless, a. Withont bound or limit; unlimited; 

unconfined ; illimitable: as, the boundless heavens. 
Oer the glad waters of the dark blue sea, 

Our thoughts as boundless, and our souls as free.” — Byron. 
Bound lessly, adv. Without bound or limit. 
Bound ’'lessness, n. Quality of being boundless or 

without limits. J 
‘* God has corrected the hound!/esaness of his voluptuous desires, 
by stinting his capacities." — South. 


Boun'tifully, adv. 


Boun'ty 
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Boun'teous, a. [Sce Bounty ] Liberal; kind; bounti- 


ful; munificent; generous; beneficent; profuse in be- 
stowing gifts; as, a bounteous hand. 
“ Bounteous; but almost bounteous to a vice.” — Dryden. 


Boun’‘teously, adv. Liberally; generously ; largely. 


“ He bountcously bestowed unenvied good on me.” — Dryden. 


Boun’teousness, n. Liberality ; the quality of being 


bountitul. 


Bountiful, a. [bounty and full.) Free to give; liberal; 


munificent; generous. 
As bountiful as mines of India.“ — Shaks. 
Boun'tiful, in C. Territory, a village of Davis co., 
10 m. N ot Salt Lake City; pop. about 1,100. 
In a bountiful manner. 


„Aud now thy alms is given, 
And thy poor starveliug bountifully fed.” — Donne. 


Boun’'tifulness, n. The quality of being bountiful; 


liberality. 
Fr. bonté ; Lat. bonitas, from bonus, good.) 
Munificence; generosity; beneticence; kindness in grant- 
ing gilts or favors; liberality. 
“Such moderation with thy bounty join, 
That thou may'st nothing give that is not thine." — Denham. 


—That which is given bountifully; munificence of gifts; 


us, Her Majesty's bounty. 

‘Though I question not but her royal bounty will extend itself 
to them. — Addison. 

(Mil.) The money given to a recruit for the army after 
his attestation aid final approval. The amount of B. 
given in this country during the late war, sometimes rose 
as high as 8000. In England, the sum has varied very 
much trom time to time according to the difficulty of 
obtaining recruits. At the present time a recruit in 
that country receives a B. of B, and a free kit. — The 
system of large B. is a great temptation to soldiers to 
desert atter rec ug them, and enlist again in other 
regiments (usually called bounty jumping), and most 
thinkiug men consider that a higher rate of pay would 
have a better effect than B. 

(m.) B., in English commerce and the arts, is a pre- 
mium paid by the government to the producers, export- 
ers, or importers of certain articles, or to those who em- 
ploy ships in certain trades, whence the profits resulting 
from these respective branches of industry are alleged 
to be insufficient. Bounties on production are generally 
given with the view of encouraging the establishment 
of some new branch of industry, or of fostering and ex- 
tending a brauch that is believed to be of paramount 
importance. B. on exportution and importation are 
granted in England, as in France, to the exporters of 
certain commodities on their taking oath, or in some 
cases giving bond, not to re-land the same in England or 
in France respectively. Public opinion was formerly 
much divided as to the advantage of granting bounties; 
but, at present, the impolicy of such a practice appears 
to be almost universally admitted. 

Bouquet, (bö-Lå',) n. [Fr., from L. Lat. boscum, a wood; 
It. busco ; Ger. busch, a wood of small growth.) A bunch 
of flowers; a nosegay; as, the lady carried a bouquet.— 
A pleasant perfume; as, “Jockey Club Bouquet.” 

Bouquet or Wing, (bd-kd,) n. [Fr.] The name given to 
the aroma of wine, due to the presence of certain fra- 
grant ethers, especially of oenanthic, pelargonic, and 
acetic ether, formed during the fermentation, or subse- 
quent storing, of the wine. Itis to the increased quantity 
of such fragrant ether that the superior bouquet of many 
old wines is due. 

Bou’quetin, n. (Zodl.) See Inrx. 

Bourbeuse, (us,) in Missouri, a small stream 
rising in Crawford co., in the E. part of the State, and 
flowing N.E. into the Maumee River, in Franklin co., 8 
m. S.E. of Union. 

Bourbon, ((%, hong.) (ist.) The name of an illustri- 
ous French family, that for centuries formed, perhaps, 
the greatest dy nastic power in Europe; derived from the 
seigueurie of Bourbon in the c-vevunt prov. of Bourbon- 
nais. Henri LV, of Navarre, who succeeded to the French 
throne on the extinction of the male line of the house 
of Valois, in 1559, was the first sovereigu of France of 
the Bourbon blood. His father, Antoine de B., Duc de 
Vendome by his marriage with Jeanne d'Albret in 1548, 
became King of Navarre in 1555. Ile was descended 
through the younger branch — the elder having become 
extinct on the death of the Constable de Bourbon (q. .). 
in 1527 — irom Robert de Clermont, youngest son of 
Louis IX. By his marriage in 1272 with Beatrix of 
Burgundy, Robert de Clermont obtained the Bourbon- 
nais, the Charolais, and the lordship of St. Just. His 
son Louis I. was created Duke of Bourbon by Charles 
IV. of France in 1327. The B. reigned in France from 
the accession of Henri IV. in 1559, till the death of 
Louis XVI. in 1793. They were restored in the person 
of Louis XVIII. in 1814; expelled in 1815, during the 
Hundred Days; and again restored, after the fall of Na- 
poleon I., in 1815. The rule of the elder branch ceased 
on the abdication of Charles X. in 18530. Lonis Philippe, 
of the Orleans, or younger branch of the B. known as 
Bourbon- Orleans, and which owes its origin to Philippe, 
Duke of Orleans, the brother of Louis XIV., then suc- 
ceeded to the throne, and their line ceased to reign in 
France on his abdication in 1848. In 1865, the family 
numbered 73 members, 50 of whom, including the ex- 
royal family of Naples, were in exile. The collateral 
branches of the B. family consisted of the Condé branch, 
tuking its title from Condé, in Hainault, which came 
into the possession of the B. by the marriage, in 1487, 
of Francois de B., Comte de Vendome, with Marie de 
Luxembourg, heiress of St. Pol, Enghien, Soissons, and 
Condé. Their son Charles had several children, and one 
of these, Louis, assumed the title of Prince de Condé. 
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(Seo Conné.) This line became extinct in 1830. — The 
Spanish B are descended from Philippe, Duke d Anjou, 
grandson of Louis XIV., who was made Ainy of Spain 
under the title of Philip V. in 1700 — The Neapolitan 
branch is descended from Charles, third son of Philip V. 
of Spain, made Duke of Purma iu 1731, and Aing of 
Nuples in 1735.—The Conti, a branch of the Condé, is de- 
ascended from Louis, the first Prince de Condé, who mar- 
ried Eleanore de Roye, Dame de Conty or Conti, by whom 
he had two sons, Henri de B., Prince de Condé, and Fran- 
çois, Who took the title of rince de Conti.—The heir- 
male of the elder branch of the B. ceases with HENRI, 
Duke De Borpraux (Comte de Chambord), q.v.; and the 
representative of the younger, or Orleans branch of the 
family, is Louis PHILIPPE, COMTE DE Panis, (q.r.)— Of 
the B. race, there have flourished 8 kings of France, 6 
kings and 1 queen of Spain, 6 kings of Naples, and 1 
king of Sicily, besides sovereign dukes and princes, as 
those formerly ruling over Parma, Modena, and Lucca. 

Bour’bon, CuskLEs, Duke DE, better known in history 
as the CONSTABLE DE BourBoN, was the son of Gilbert de 
B , Count de Montpensier, and was B. in 1459. His high 
birth and natural qualities endeared him to Francie f., 
who conferred on him, at the age of twenty-six, the great 
dignity of Constableof France, Being appointed viceroy 
of the Milanese, he gained the hearts of all ranks of 
people there by his courteous behavior, and proved hia 
courage in the battle of Marignano. As being the head 
of the great house of B, he unfortunately incurred the 
enmity of Louise de Savoy, the king's mother, who in- 
fused a jealousy of the Constable into the mind of her 
son, who recalled him from the government of Milan, 
and suspended his pensions. On the death of his duchess, 
B. endured still greater persecution, tor Louise, suddenly 
changing her hatred into affection, caused a treaty of 
marriage between them to be proposed to the Constable. 
He rejected her advances with conteu.pt; which caused 
a renewal of her enmity with still greater violence, and, 
in conjunction with the Chancellor Du Prat, she insti- 
tuted a process against him for the estates he possessed 
in right of his wile, and obtained an order tor their seques- 
tration, This drove B. to despair, and he renewed some 
former negotiations with the Emperor Charles V., and 
on that monarch promising him his sister in marriage, 
with a large dowry, the Constable joined him, and the 
King of England, in a meditated invasion of France. 
This conspiracy being discovered by Francis, B. mide 
his escape to Italy, where he was declared the Emperor's 
licutenant-general, and in concert with Pescara (see 
154 defeated the French forces under Bonnivet, in 
1524. In 1525, B. gained the famous battle of Puvia, in 
which Francis was taken prisoner. On his return, Charles 
received him with great distinction, but, notwithstand- 
ing, did not perform his promise of giving him his sister; 
but on the death of Pescara, created him general-in-chief 
of his forces in Italy, and gave him a grant of the duchy 
of Milan, of which he forcibly took possession, driving 
out the rightful duke, Sforza. In order to satisfy the 
rapacity of his troops, B. was obliged to make great ex- 
actions on the citizens of Milan. This only satisfied 
them fora time, and bent on a mission of plunder, he 
marched with his army to Rume, the possession of which 
place was to repay all their toil. On the ith Muay, 1527, 
they came in sight of that capital, and the next morn- 
ing commenced the attack. B. was conspicuous by a 
white scarf which he wore over his armor, and com- 
menced a furious assault on the walls, which was repelled 
with equal valor. Seeing his troops begin to waver, B. 
seized a scaling-ladder from a soldier standing by, and 
was in the act of ascending, when be was pierced by a 
musket-ball, and fell. Feeling that his wonnd was mor- 
tal, the Constable desired that his body might be con- 
cealed through a fear of discouraging his men, and then 
instantly expired. Although a traitor tv his country, B. 
undoubtedly received great provocation. and it is to be 
lamented that his military skill and daring valor were 
not exercised in a better canse. 

Bour’bon, (Isle of.) also culled ISI pE La Rf union, 
an island belonging to France, in the Indian Ovean, in 
Lat. 20° 51 43” S., Lon. 55° 30 18 E., 90 m. W. S. W. of 
the island of Mauritius, and 440 E. of Madagascar. Shape, 
oval; greatest length. N.W. to S.E. 38 m.; greatest 
breadth, 28m. Area, abt. Y00 Eng. sq.m. Desc. The island 
is geologically formed by two systems of volcanic moun- 
tains, one at either extremity; the central point of the 
most northerly system, the /% n des Niges, the highest 
summit in the island, is 10,355 feet above the level of 
the sea; the highest point of the south ystem is the 
Piton de Fournaise, an active volcano 8 tt.in height. 
These two volcanic centres are connected by a mountains 
chain running N. and S., which divides the island into 
two parts—that on the E. side being culled the wind- 
ward, and that on the W. the leeward division (Purtirs 
du Vent and Sus le Vent), in consequence ot the prev 
ing winds in B. being from E. to S. Thereare no plains 
of any size; although the island is watered by manuy 
small rivers, none of them are naviguble; there are sev- 
eral lakes, one occupying an extent of about 40 acres. 
This island has no sate roads, nor any harbor—circum- 
stances which prove serious drawbacks to its prosperity. 
Clim. Healthy and agreeable; though the ordinary tran- 
quillity is sometimes broken by violent hurricanes. From 
Dec. to May is the hot and rainy season, with a mean 
temp. of 80° Fahr.; during the remaining or temperate 
months the mean is 76° Fahr. Soil, very fertile; while 
the surface comprises arable, pasture, and waste lands, 
and wooded bottoms. Prod. Sugar-cane, coffee, cloves, 
grain, tobacco, &c. Most of the tropical varieties of 
fruits flourish, and the cousts, besides yielding fish and 
turtles, furnish also coral and ambergris. u Bricks, 
leather, tin-ware, palm-leaf bags, c. Its commerce is 
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nearly absorbed altogether by France. Prin, towns, St. Bourdon/naye, (La). See La BOURDONNAYE. 


Denis (the cap.), St. Paul, and St. Benoit. 
Dearly 200,000, B was discovered in 1855, by Masca- 
renhas, a Portuguese navigator, whose name it bore till 
the French took possession of it in the next century, 
The British captured it in 1810, but it was restored to 
France in 1815. 

Bour’bon, ((i7’bon,) in Indiana, a post-village of Mar- 
shall co., in a township of the same name. 13 m. E. S. E. 
of Plymouth, 

Bour’bon, in Kansas, a S.E. county embracing an area 
of 720 sq. m., and situate on the confines of Missouri. 
It is watered by the Marmaton and Little Osage rivers. 
Surface, for the most part, prairie. Sil, fertile. Cap. 
Fort Scott. 

Bourbon, in Kentucky. a N. central county, contain- 
ing an area of about 300 sq. m. The South Licking 
River bounds it on the N.E., and it is also watered 
by Stonor’s, Stroud's, and Hinkston creeks. Surface, 
undulating. Soil, very rich, producing large quantities 
of corn and wool. Sulphur and chalybeate springs are 
found here. Cup. Paris. Pop. 14,363, 

Bour’bon, in Missouri, a post-village of Crawford co., 
77 m. S.W. of St. Louis. 

Bour’bonism, n. [Fr.] The political doctrines of 
the adherents of the royal house of Bourbon. 

Bour'’bonist, n. An adberent of the Bourbon dynasty; 
one who is attached to the cause of Legitimacy, in France. 

Bourbon-l’ Archambaud, a town of France, dep. 

. Allier, cap. of a cant. 13 m. W. of Moulins. It is sit- 
vated at the bottom of a valley, in a rich and finely 
variegated country. The towers are all that now rennin 
of the famous Chateau de Bourbon (the cradle of the 
royal race of Bourbon), rebuilt in the [sth century. The 
* Iloly Chapel,” erected in the 15th century by Anne of 
France, and so much admired, was destroyed at the Revo- 
lution. B. is now celebrated only for its mineral springs, 
which are said to be highly efficacious in cases of paraly- 
sis, rheumatism, guo-shot wounds, &c. Fhp. abt. 4,000, 

Bourbonnais, ((6r-bon-nay',) a ci-derant province 
of France, now forming the dep. of Allier, with a part 
of that of Cher. It was bounded on the N. by Berri and 
the Nivernais; E. by Burgund: S.B. by the Lyonnais; 
8. by Auvergne; B.W. by La Marche, and on the W. by 
Berri. Its form was very irregular, its greatest length 
92 m., and breadth 56. Moulins was the capital. 

Bourbonnais Grove, (b onna. in Illinois, a 
post-township of Kankakee co., vn the river of the latter 
nume. 

Bourbonne-les-Bains, a town of France, dep. 
Hanute-Marne, cap. of a cant, at the confluence of the 
Borne and the Apance, 21 m. E. N. E. of Limoges. The 
town is pleasantly placed on the plateau and declivity 
of a hill, and has some fine promenades and fountains. 
As its name denotes, it owes its celebrity to its hot 
baths, which occupy the site of a thermal establishment 
of the Romans. The modern buildings attached to the 
baths, including the Hôtel de Ville, a recent erection, 
most part of which is appropriated to the use of visitors, 
are among the finest of the kind in France. The heat 
of the water varies from 40° to 52° Reaumur, or from 
about 120° to 15½ Fahr. They are principally em- 
ployed in cases of paralysis and rhenmatism. 7%. 4.488. 

Bour’bonton, in Missouri, a post- village of Boone co., 
25 m. N. of Columbia, 

Bourbon-Vendée, or NdOHHDx-Vxxpfr. a town of 
France, cap. of dep. Vendée, on the Yon, 40 m S. of Nan- 
tes. After the establishment of the imperial govern- 
ment, and the pacification of Vendée, it became neces- 
sary to select a place for its capital, and B. (formerly 
called Roch r- Yon) was fixed upon. Napoleon gave 
the town, which had to be entirely re-created, his own 
name, which it bore till 1815, when with the Bourbon 
restoration it recovered its old name. But the acces- 
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sion of Napoleon III. once more brought back the im- 
perial prefix, by which the place is still officially known ; 
though the people mostly adbere to the original name. 
It is a fine and prosperous town, and the centre of an 
extensive trade in grain. %. 9,127. 

Bourdaloue, (boor-ddl-60’,) Lovis, n Jesuit, and one of 
the greatest preachers France ever produced, was B. in 
1632. The extreme popularity of his sermons induced 
his superiors to call him to Paris to take the yearly 
course at their church of St. Lonis, where his eloquence 
attracted crowds of all ranks, and he became the favorite 
preacher of Louis XIV., who on the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, sent him into Languedoc to convert the 
Protestants the His style is represented by D’ Alem- 
bert as solid ous, and, above all, strictly logical. 
Towards the latter part of his life he qnitted, or rarely 
ascended, the pulpit, and devoted himself to attending 
the sick, visiting the prisons and other works of charity; 
and died in 1704 universally lamented, and long to be 
remembered as the most eloquent and attractive of 
preachers. His moral character was also excellent, and 
for a Jesuit he was very liberal in his opinions. 

Bourdon, Senasrien, (Hung, an eminent French 
painter, B. at Montpelier, 1616. When only 18 he went 
to Rome, and on his return to France executed his “ chef 
Meeuvre.” The Crucifizion of St. Peter, for the church of 
Notre Dame, Paris. In 1652, he repaired to Sweden, 
where Queen Christina appointed him her painter. He 
was tho friend of Claude Lorraine, whose style, as well 
as that of Sacchi and Caravaggio, Le occasionally imi- 
tated with success, D. 1671. 

Bourdon, (!or-dong’.) n. [Fr., a staff.] A pilgrim’s staff. 

( Mus.) The drone, or bass, in some musical instruments, 

and the pipe. or string, that plays it. 
the bagpipe isso called. Hence, that part of asong which 
is repeated at the end of every stanza is called the 
burden of it. 


The bass pipe in 


Bourgas, or Bour’ghas, a eea-port of European 
Turkey, in Roumelia, on the Black Sex, at the bottom of 
the gulf of the same nume, 70 m. N.E. of Adrianople; 
Lat. 420 2% 20% N., Lou. 27°28’ E. Itis neatly built ona 
promontory. The gulf of B. is open to the E.; the an- 
chorage is to the S. of the town, and has a depth of from 
5 to 12 fathoms. Manf. Pottery; agricultural produce 
and wine are also largely dealt in. Pop. 6,602. 

Bourg, Grand.) or Manor, (gron’bor,) a town of 
the French Antilles, W. Indies, and cap. of the island of 
Marie-Galante. It is a garrisoned place. 1 ae 2,000, 

Bourg, (Petit,) (Oh.) n town of the istand of 
Guualoupe, in the French Antilles, W Indies, 5 m. 
W.S.W of Pointe-à-Pitre. Pop. about 3.500. 

Bourg-de-Pe'age, a town of France, dep. Drôme, 
cap. cant. on the Isere, 10 m. N.E. of Valence, Jt is a 
neat, well-built place, and has mauuf. of hats, coarse silk, 
cordage, leather, &e Pop. 4%. — See Romans. 

Bourg-en-Bresse, (hoorg’ang-brasr,) a town of 
France, cap. of the dep, Ain, on the Reyssousse, about 
20 m. E. N. E. of Macon. Mun. Linen, cotton, hosiery, &c. 
Pep. 8,922. — It is the birthplace of Lalande, the as- 
tronomer. 

Bourgeois, (bor-zhwaw’,)n. [Fr.] In France, a citizen 
of the middle class of society, inhabiting a town. 

Bourgeois, (bur-jois’,) n. (Printing.) A kind of print- 
ing-type, intermediary between Brevier and Long Primer, 
as in the following hne: 


“Procrastination is the thief of time.” 


Bou isie, (hoor-zhwaw’ze,) n. [Fr., from bourg, a 
town.| A French term, literally signifying the inhabi- 
tants of a town, and employed to denote a class of 
society in France who inhabit the towns, and are inter- 
mediu between the nobility and the lowest class of 
the people, including merchants and manufacturers down 
to master tradesmen, Under the ancient monarchy it 
comprised all those who were calied upon to partake of 
the dut or participate in the expenses, of the town in 
which they were domiciled. The B. of the large towns 
have often played an important part in the history of 
the country. They are not to be confounded with the 
citoyens, a general term applied to all who are mem- 
bers or citizeus of the State. 

Bourgeon, (%% %,) v.i. Fr. bourgemn, the young 
bud or sprig of a vine, from beurre, cow's-hair, in Bot. 
the down on a sprout, from L. Lat. burra; O. Fr. abou- 
runner, to bud or sprout forth.) To become downy; 
to sprout; to bud; to shoot forth, as a branch, (k.) 

“O that I had the fruitful heads of Hydra, 
That one might Louryeon where anotber fell!" — Dryden. 

Bourges, (000%, (anc. Araricum,) a walled city of 
France, dep. Cher, of which it is the cap., seated in an 
extensive plain, watered by the Auron and the Evre, 
122 m. 8. of Paris. The town stands at the foot of an 
eminence, and contains some fine old buildings. At the 
head of these is the cathedral, one of the finest Gothic 
edifices in France, begun in 845, but not finished for 
some subsequent centuries. It is 348 ft. in length, by 


123 in breadth, and has several towers, the highest of 


which has an elevation of 221 ft. The palace of the 
archbishop is also a fine structure, with gardens laid 
out by Le Notre. The Hotel de Ville, built by the cele- 
ated Jacques Coeur (J. v.), is a splendid Gothic man- 
. Whose erection cost an immense sum. B. was the 
residence of the ancient Dukes of Berri. It is, on the 
whole, a fine and flourishing city, possessing colleges, 
schools, and institutions of literature and art. Mun 
Fine and coarse cloths, hosiery, and excellent cutlery. 
B. is one of the most ancient French cities. It was 
taken by Cæsar, B, C. 52, and was for 475 years the capi- 
talof Aquitaine. It has suffered much at different 
periods from war, fire, and pestilence. Several councils 
have been held in it; and here, in 1483, the ecclesiasti- 
cal constitution, denominated the Pragmatic Sanction, 
was accepted by the French clergy. Louis XI. was born 
in this city, and to mark his respect for his native place, 
not only gave it a university, (suppressed at the Revo- 
lution,) but also conferred on its mayors and magis- 
trates the privilege of nobility. Bourdaloue was also 
born here. 7%. 30.870. 

Bourgeuil, (/,) a town of France, dep. Indre- 
et-Loire, cap. cant, ina fine valley on the Doigt, 9 m. 
N.N.W of Chinon. Pop. abt. 4,000, 

Bourgogne, n. See BURGUNDY. 

Bour’goin., a town of France, dep. Tsere, cap. cant., on 
the Bourbre, 9 m. W. of La Tour-du-Pin. Manuf. Culi- 
coes and paper. Php. 5,336 

Bourg-(St.)-Andeol, a town of France, dep. Ar- 

dêche, agreeably situated on the Rhone, 9 m. S. of Vi- 

viers. It is a spacious and well-built place, Man/f. Silk 

and wine. Pop. 5,100. 

Bourignonists, (borreen-yen-ists,) n. pl. ( Eccl. Hist.) 
The followers of Antoinette Bourignon de la Porte, a 
fanatic, B. at Lille, in Flanders, in 1616. Bayle says she 
was so ugly that it was debated for some days after her 
birth, by her family, whether she should be stifled as a 
monster. She took the habit and order of Augustine, 
in 1658, and travelling in Holland, France, and Scotland, 
tanght that religion consists in internal emotions. She 
published a great many works. Driven from place to 
place. she p. in Friesland, in 1680. Her tenets obtained 
a temporary popularity in Scotland, for, in 1701, a minis- 
ter at Aberdeen was deposed for holding them. 

Bour'los., or Boor los, n lake or lagoon of Egypt. be- 
tween the Damietta and Rosetta branches of the Nile, 
parallel to the Mediterranean. from which it is every- 
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Its length is about 38 m.; and 17 its maximum breadth. 
It is connected with the Nile by several canals; and is 
mostly shallow aud marshy, being navigable only along 
its N. shore. 


Bourmont, (boor’méng,) Lovis AUGUSTE VICTOR DE 


GHAISNE, Comte DE. Murshal of France, B. in Anjou. 1773. 
He served as an officer under the Prince of Condé, and 
from 1793 to 1796 was actively engaged in the anti- 
revolutionary struggle in La Vendée. Subsequently, he 
obtained the favor of the First Consul. Under the Em- 

ire he was soon raised to the rank of brigadier-gencral. 

n the campaigns of 1813 and 1814, he distinguished him- 
self upon a number of occasions, particularly in the bat- 
tle of Dresden, and by the defence of Nogent, on ac- 
count of which Napoleon promoted him to the rank of 
a general of division. On 31st March, 1814, he declared 
for the Bourbons, nud received the command of a mili- 
tary division during the first Restoration; yet, on Na- 
polcon’s return he went over to him, and was intrusted 
with the command of a division of the army of the Mo- 
selle. On the evening before the battle of Ligny, he 
deserted, and betook himself to Louis XVIII. at Ghent. 
There can be no doubt that B. was singularly ungener- 
ous in choosing such a moment to resign, nor is there 
anything in his career to make us suppose he was actu- 
ated by any high principle in what he did. His evi- 
dence went a considerable way in bringing about the 
condemnation and execution of Marshal Ney, and this 
double infamy the French never forgave him. He re- 
ceived high military employment under Lonis XVIII. 
Distinguishing himself in the Chamber of Peers as a 
zealous supporter of the king, he was appointed minis- 
ter of war in 1829, and in this office displayed great ac- 
tivity. When the expedition aginst Algiers was under- 
taken in April, 1830, he received the chief command of 
the troops, and the rapid success of the expedition was 
ascribed to his prudence and energy. For this he received 
the marshal’s baton on 22d July, but on the revolution 
taking place in that month, he was superseded in his 
command, and went to England to share the exile of 
Charles X. D. 1846. 


Bourn, Bourne, (börn,) n. [Fr. borne; O. Fr. bonne. a 


bound; A. B. burna ; Goth. brunna.) A bound; a limit; 
a gual. 


That undiscover'd country, from whose bourne 
No traveller returns.” — Shake. 


A brook; a rivulet; a small stream; a burn. 


“ No swelling Neptune .. can make me ever mourn : 
My litue boat can safely pass this perilous bourn. — Spenser. 


Bourne, livan, the founder of the sect of Primitive 


Methodists, or Kanters, B. in Staffordshire, England, 
1772. In the course of his life he visited Scotland, Ire- 
land, Canada, and the U. States, where his ministrations 
were attended with great success. D. 1852. 


Bourne’mouth, a fashionable watering-place of Eng- 


land, in Hampshire, 6 m. W. by 8. of Christchurch ; pop. 
abt. 7,000. 


Bourne’ville, in Ohio, a post-village of Ross co., 11 


m. 8. W. of Chillicothe, 


Bourn less, a. Wanting limits. 
Bour'nonite, n. 


(Min.) A compound of sulphur, 
lead, antimony, and Copper. 


Bournous, ORGIES, (Er hoss) a: [Fr.; from Ar. bur- 


nus, a high-crowned hat; Sp. and Port. al bernoz, a hooded 
upper garment of Moorish origin.| A large woollen man- 
tle with a hood, which is thrown over the head in rainy 
weather. It is worn by the inhabitants of Algeria and 
N Africa. The B. is placed over the rest of the attire, 
and is colored according to the taste of the wearer. 
White, however, is the principal color. Since the con- 
quest of Algerian by France, the term has been applied 
to a lady's opera-cloak, with a hood attached behind, 
which somewhat resembles the Arabian B. 


Bourns’burg, in Missouri, a village of Randolph co., 


55 m. N. N. W. of Jefferson City. 


Bourrelet, n. [Fr., a pad, a border.] (Anat.) A fibro- 


cartilaginous border, which surrounds certain articular 
cavities, such as the glenoid cavity of the scapula and 
the acetabulum; by which the depth of these cavities is 
augmented. — Dunglison. 


Bourrienne, ((:0r'yane,) Lovis ANTOINE FAUVELET DE, 


Comte, the secretary and early friend of Napoleon I. B. 
at Sens, 1769, received his education in the military 
school at Brienne, where he formed the closest intimac; 

with the future emperor. In 1797, bis former school- 
fellow appointed him his secretary. He accompanied 
him to Egypt and to Italy, and in 180] was nominated a 
councillor of state. In 1802 he was dismissed from his 
office, for being implicated in the dishonorable bank- 
ruptcy of the house of Coulon, army contractors: but 
in 1805 he was appointed ambassador to the States of the 
Circle of Lower Saxony, and in this capacity resided 
long at Hamburg. His tendency to peculation, how- 
ever, necessitated his return to France, where he had to 
refund 1,000,000 francs into the public treasury. He now 
decidedly joined the party which sought the overthrow 
of the emperor, and the restoration of the Bonrbons. As 
deputy in 1815 and 1821, he showed his weakness of 
character by opposing all liberal measures, and even in- 
stitutions for the promotion of science and popular edw 
cation. The revolution of 1830, and the loss of his for- 
tune, (occasioned by extravagance.) caused his reason to 
give way, and he died in a lunatic asylum, 1834. His 
Memoirs concerning Napoleon. the Directory. the Con- 
gulate, the Empire, and the Restoration, Mémoires sur 
Napoleon, &e., (10 vols., Par., 182% gave many new ex- 
planations of the events of his time, but were declared 
by contemporaries to be in many respects untrustworthy, 


where separated by a narrow neck of land, except at one | Bourqueney, f ,] FRANÇOIS ADOLPHE, BARON 


point where it communicates with the sea by a narrow 
channel, anciently the Sibbenitic mouth of the Nile. 


pk, a French diplomatist, B. 1800. In 1834, he was up- 
pointed secretary of the French embassy at the British 
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Court, and, afterwards, ambassador to Constantinople, 
remaining there till the revolution of 1848. He was 
known for his Orleanist predilections until, in 1553, he 
was appointed. by the Emperor Napoleon III., French 
ambassador at Vienna. He conducted the difficult ne- 
gotiations which led to the treaty of Dec., 1854, by which 
the Austrian emperor confirmed his alliance with Napo- 
leon against the emperor of Russia. At the close of the 
conferences of Paris, in 1855, B. was raised to the dig- 
nity of senator. D. 1809. 

Bourse, (böörs,) n. [Fr. bourse, purse, exchange; Sp. 
and Port. bolsa; from L. Lat. bursa, skin, hide, purses 
being originally made of skin or leather.) In France, n 
public edifice for the assembling of merchants, bankers, 
&c., to consult on matters of money or other business; 
an exchange; as, money is tight on the bourse. 

Bourtange, or Bourtana, (boor’tawng,) a Dutch town 

and fortress in Gröningen, in an extensive morass, 12 

m. from Winschoten. In 1593 it was taken by the Span- 


iards, and in 1795 retaken by the French. 

Bouse, r.i. Sce Booze. 

Bous sa, a province of Interior Africa, Lat. 10° 14’ N., 
Lon. 6° 117 E. extending about 50 m. N. of the River 
Niger. Surface. Level, und wooded. Soil. Very fertile, 
producing corn, rice, cotton, yams, &c. B. abounds with 
the usual wild animals of Africa. It is considered, politi- 
cally, a part of the great kingdom of Borgoo, of which 
it forms the largest, most powerful, and populous State. 
Cap. Boussa. 

Boussa, a city, and cap. of the above prov., is situate on 
an island of the same name in the Niger, Lat. 16° 14’ N., 
Lon. 5° 2 E. It presents the appearance of several 
small villages, and possesses a melaucholy interest from 
its being the spot where the celebrated African traveller 
Mungo Park (g. v.) met his death. Pop. Estimated at 
18,000. 

Boussingault, (b06"in-go,) Jean BAPTISTE JOSEPH 
Dizuponné, an eniinent French chemist, and member of 
the Institute; s.in Paris, 1802. After finishing his edu- 
cation in the Mining School of St. Etienne, he accepted 
the offer made to him by an English company, of pro- 
ceeding to S. America, to recover and work certain an- 
cient mines which had been for many years neglected. 
All went well at first: but when the Spanish colonics 
declared their independence, an eud was put to the en- 
terprise, It was ut this time that F. made the acquaint- 
ance of Humboldt, who was exploring the New World. 
B. having nothing better to do, entered the ranks of the 
insurrectionary army, and was attached to Gen. Boli- 
vur's staff, more, however, as a savant than a soldier; 
and passed through Bolivia, Venezuela, and the coun- 
tries situated between Carthagena and the mouth of the 
Orinoco. Soon after his return to France, he was ap- 

ointed to a professorship of chemistry at Lyons. In 

839, he was appointed professor of ugricniture in the 
Conservatory of Arts and Trades. Chemistry, applied to 
agriculture and the rearing of cattle, owes much to the 
labors of B., especially his indications as to the quality 
of manures, and on the nutritive properties of the ali- 
ments destined for herbivorous animals. His principal 
works ure, Mémoires de Chimie Agricole et de Physiologie, 
(Paris, 1854;) Traité d'Economie Rurale; and Annales 
de Physique and Chimie, published at Paris, in 1844. 

Boustrophe' don, n. Gr., from bous, un ox, and 
strepho, L turn.) (Lit.) A term descriptive of a mode of 
writing common among the early Greeks, until nearly 
the middle of the 5th century, B. c.; viz. in alternate 
lines from right to left, and from left to right, as fields 
are ploughed in furrows, having an alternute direction, 
whence the derivation. 

Bou'sy, a. See Boozy. 

Bout, n. [A.8. bogeht, crooked, bent, from bugan, to 
bend.] An attempt; a trial at anything; a set-to; a con- 
test; as, a drinking-bout. 

“The gentleman will... have one bout with you; he cannot 
by the duello avoid it.” — Shaks. 

—As much of an action as is performed at one trial; a 
tarn; asingle part of any action carried on by succes- 
sive intervals; as, he beat him in the second boul. 

Ladies, that have your feet 
Unplagued by corns, we ‘Il have a heut?! — Saks. 
(Agric.) One turn or course of a plough, when plough- 
ing a ridge. 

Boutade, (% tad.) [Fr.] Anact of caprice; a whim; a 
fancy. — Swift. 

Boutant, a. (Arch.) See ARc-BOUTANT. 

Bou'tonville, in New York,a P. O. of Westchester co. 

Bouts-rimés, (/00-re-mda’,) n. pl. Fr., rhymed ends.] 
(Lit.) A kind of verses, the making of which forms a 
social amusement. Some one of the party gives out the 
rhymes, or endings, of a stanza, and the others have to 
fill up the lines as they best may. In fixing the“ bouts,” 
it is usual to choose such as seem the remotest and have 
the least connection. 

Boutte, in Louisiana, a post-office of St. Charles par. 

Bouvier, (bovr'yd,) Jons, an American jurist of French 
descent, B. in the dep. of Gard, 1787. He was of a 
Quaker family who emigrated to this country and set- 
tled in Philadelphia. He became a citizen of the U. 
States in 1812. In 1839, he published a Law Dictionary, 
adapted to the GOmstitution and Laws of the U. States, and 
of the several States of the American Union ; avery relia- 
ble work, of which the new edition, revised by D. A. 
Gleason, and published in 1858. is frequently quoted in 
the present Encyclopedia. His greatest work, the In- 
stitutes of American Law, was published 2 months be- 
fore his death, in 1851. 

Bou vines. or Bovines, (bor'veen,) a village of France, 
dep. Nord, 12 m. S. E. of Lille, wh Philippe- Auguste 
of France, (July 27, 1214.) with inferior numbers, de- 


feuted the army of Otho 1V., Emperor of Germany, and 


_ iiiiQ — — 
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his allies. The Counts of Flanders and Boulogne, and 
William Earl of Salisbury, were made prisoners. — 


Philip de Valois deteated here, in 1540, 10.000 English | 


troops; and on May 17 aud 18, 1794, the French deteated 
the Austrians at this place. 

Boux’willer, or Busch’weiler. See BischwillER. 

Bo’va, n. [Lat.] (Arch.) The ancient name for a wine- 
cellar. 

Bo vate. n. (O. Eng. Law.) Formerly, an ox-gang of 
land; i. e, as much land as can be ploughed by an ox 
in a year; usually estimated at about 15 acres. 

Bo'vey-coal, n. (Min.) The lignites found at Bovey- 
Tracey, Devonshire, England, are called by this name. 
They are of the tertiary period, and have occasionally 
been used as fuel, chiefly for burning pottery, and for 
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the saddle its due form, and to keep it tight.— Webster. 
See HAMES. 

Bow, in New Hampshire, a post-township of Merrimack 
co., ö m. S. of Concord, on the Merrimack River; pup. 
745. 

Bow and String Beam, n. (Arch.) A beam so 
trussed that the tendency of the straight part to sag 
when loaded is counteracted to some extent Ly the ten- 
sion upon its two ends, by a bow of wood or metal at- 
tached to those extremities. 

Bow and String Bridge, n. (Arch.) Some 
times called Low-string or tension-bridge; in which the 
horizontal thrust of the arch, or trussed beam, is resisted 
by means of a horizontal tie attached us ueurly as pos- 
sible to the chord line of the arch. 
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brick and tile making. They buru badly, with much! Bow’-bearer, n. An under-ranger of a forest, in Eng- 


smoke and disagreeable odor, and are of little use. 

Bovevagh, (b0-ve-vu/’,) a parish of Ireland, co. London- 
derry. 

Bo'vid, n. (From Lat. bes — bovis, an ox. ] (Zul.) Re- 
lating to ruminant animals of the Bus genus, as oxen, Kc. 

Bo'vida, n. pl. [Lat. bos, bovis, an ox. ] (Zodl.) A sub- 
family of the Cuvicernia, or Hollow-horned Ruminant 
family, including those of the Ruminantia, which are 
characterized by having horns rounded, muzzle broad, 


usually naked, and without a vertical furrow at the 


end. The principal species are the Musk-ox, Ovibus mos- 
chatus; the common ox, Bos taurus; the American Buf- 
falo, Bos Americanus; the Aurochs, Bos bubalus, and the 
Grunting Cow, or Yak, of Tartary, Bos grunniens. 

Bo’vina, in Wwa, a post-village of Tama co. 

Bovina, in Mississippi, a post-village of Warren co., 12 
m. E. of Vicksburg, and a considerable depot for the 
cotton of the adjacent country. 

Bovina, in New York, a post-township of Delaware co., 
60 m. W.8.W. of Albany, 

Bovina, in Wisconsin, a township of Outagamie co., abt. 
15 m. N. N. W of Appleton. 

Bovi'na Valley, iu New Fork, a post-station in Dela- 
ware co. 

Bovine, (bö'rin.)a. [L. Lat. bovinus, from bos, bovis, 
an ox.) Pertuning to oxen and cows. 

“ This anima) is the strongest and fiercest of the bovine genus.” 
Barrow, 

Bo’vine, in Indiana, a post-office of Gibson co. 

Bovi'no, (anc. Vibwrum,) a fortified town of S. Italy, 
prov. Foggia Capitanata, 19 m. S S. W. of Foggia. A 
battle took place near this place in 1734, between the 
Spaniards and the Imperialists, in which the former were 
defeated. Pop. 7,469. 

Bow, (bou,) v.a. [A. S. bugan, bygan; O. Ger. bingar: ; 
Ger. biegen.] To bend; to curve; to arch; to inflect; to 


make curved or crooked.—Used in opposition to straight- 


ness; as, bowed legs. 
“ Bow, stubborn knees."—Shaks. 


—To cause to deviate or change from a natural bias, or 
condition; tọ turn; to incline; to exercise paramount 


sway over; as, to bow to another's judgment. 
Not to bow and bias their opinions.” Fuller. 

—To bend one’s head or body out of respect or civility; to 
make an act of obeisance by way of homage, courtesy, 
or condescension ; as, to bow to a lady. 

“They came to meet him and bowed themselves to the ground 
before him,” — 2 Kings ii. 15. 

—To depress; to crush; to prostrate; to cause to bend 

down in a subdued manner; as, bowed with grief. 
„Now wasting years my former strength confound, 
And added woes may bow me to the ground.’ — Pope. 

. i. (bou.) To bend; to curve; to be inflected; to stoop: 
to make a reverence; to fall upon the knee; to yield; 
to submit; often used with down ; as, bowed down with 
age. 


„Rather let my head 
Btoop to the block, than these knees how to any, 
Save to the God of heaven, and w my king. "—Shaks. 

—n. (bou.) [A. S. boga ; Ger. beugen.) A bending of the 
body, or an inclination of the head, in token of reverence, 
respect, civility, or submission. 

Juan, who found himself, he knew not bow, 
A general object of attention, made 
His auswers with a very graceful how.“ — Byron. 

—pl. (anur) The two sides of the fore extremity of a 
vessel, as the starboard and port (larbourd) bows. 

On the bow. Suid of that part of the horizon within 45 
degrees on either side of the line ahead. 

Bow, (05, n. (Ger. bogen.) (Mil. and Sport.) A curved 
instrument used in archery for the propulsion of arrows; 
an ancient weapon of offence; made of wood, horn, steel, 
or some other elastic substance. The force with which 
an arrow is propelled is proportioned to that with which 
the bow is bent, and to the quickness with which it re 
covers its former position.—See ARBALEST, und ARCHERY 

—Anything bent or in the form of a curve; as, the rain- 
bow ; that part of n yoke, &c. fitting round the neck. 

“ As the ox hath his bow, Sir. the horse his curb, and the falcon 
his bells, so man hath his desire.“ — Shaks. 

(Aus.) A stick of hard elastic wood, along which are 
stretched horse-huirs, the tension of which is regulated 
by a screw. Itis used for playing upon instruments of 
the violin kind, and varies in size, the double-bass and 
violoncello bow being much stiffer and stronger than 
that of the violin. 

(Arch.) Any part of an edifice that project’ from a 


straight wall.—An arched buttress, or gateway.— Among; 
|Bow’-drill, n. 
| Bowelled, (% ] p. a. 


dranghtsmen, a B. denotes a beam of wood or brass, with 
three large screws that direct a lath of wood or steel to 
an arch, nsed in drawing flat arches, or in projections of 
tho sphere, 

(Saddlery.) (s. or pl.) Two pieces of wood laid arch- 


Bowdich'in, n. 


land, employed to discover trespassers, 
Bow’-bell, u. A cockney; one born within the sound 
of the bells of Bow Church, London. 
Bow’ Bells, u. pl. The bells of Bow Church, London, 
in the centre of the city. 
Bow’-bent, a. [Low and Lent.) Curved; crooked. 
“ A sibyl old, bow-bent with crooked age, 
That far events full wisely could presage.” — Milton. 


Bow’-chaser, n. (Naut) A gun placed in the bows 
of a ship, and used for firing at a chased vessel. Some- 
times, by seamen, called long Tum. 

Bow’-com pass, n. (Arch.) A compass used in draw- 
ing arches of very long aisles; it consists of a beam of 
wood or brass with three long screws that bend a lath 
of wood or steel to any arch. — A small compass used in 
describing arcs too small to be accurately drawn by the 
common compass, 

Bow’dieh, Tuomas Epwarp, an ingenious and enter- 
prising man, who may be numbered among the victims 
of African exploration. He was born at Bristol, in 
June, 1790, and after some previous education at a 
grammar school, he was sent to Oxford, but he stayed 
there only a short time, and was never regularly ma- 
triculated. At an early age he married, and en 
in trade at Bristol. Finding, however, the det 
business exceedingly irksome, he determined to seck 
a more congenial occupation, and he accordingly so- 
licited and obtained the appointment of writer in 
the service of the African company. In 1816 he 
arrived at Cape Coast Castle, where he was joined 
soon after by his wife. It being thought desirable to 
send an embassy to the negro king of Ashantee, B. was 
chosen to conduct it, and he executed with success the 
arduous duties of his situation. After remaining two 
years in Africa, he returned home, and soon after pub- 
lished his Mission to Ashantee, with u statistical account 
of that kingdom, and “Geographical Notices of other 
parts of the Interior of Africa,” 1819. 4to. Having of- 
fended the company in whose service he had been en- 
gaged, and having therefore no prospect of further em- 
ployment, yet wishing ardently to return to Africa, for 
the purpose of visiting its hitherto unexplored regions, 
B. resolved to make the attempt, with such assistance 
as he could obtain from private individuals. He, how- 
ever, previously went to Paris, to improve his acquaint- 
ance with physical and mathematical science. His re- 
ception by the French literati was extremeiy flattering; 
and an advantageous appointment was offered him by the 
French government. While at Paris he published an 
exposure of the system of the African Committee, which 
induced the British government to take measures for 
the dissolution of the company. To obtain funds for 
the prosecution of his favorite project, B. also published 
a translation of Molier's Travels to the Sources of the 
Senegal and Gambia, and other works; by the sale of 
which he was enabled, with n little assistance from other 
persons, to make preparations for his secoud African 
expedition. He sailed from Havre in August, 1822, for 
Lisbon; thence he proceeded to Madeira, where he was 
detained several mouths, but at length arrived in safety 
in the river Gambia, A disease, occasioned by fatigue 
and anxiety of mind, here put an end to his life, Jan. 
10, 1824. . was a member of several literary socicties 
in Englind and abroad. The able pencil of his widow 
furnished the illustrations for iis literary productions. 

(Bot.) A genus of plants, order 


Fibacee. 

Bowditch, (% ich.) Nvrnanter, an American mathe- 
matician, B. at Salem, Mass., 1773, published in 1802, the 
American Practical, Navigator, n work of the highest 
valne and utility. In 1814-17, appeared his translation 
of the Mécanique Celeste of Laplace, with an able cem- 
mentary. —a work which obtained for him admission as 
1 Fellow of the Royal Society of London. D. in Boston, 

838. 

Bowdoin. (bõ'din,) in Maine, 1 flourishing post- town- 
ship of Sagadahoc co., 20 m. S.S. W. of Augusta; pop. 
1,345. 


now doin Centre, in Maine, a post-office of Saga- 


dahoe co. 


Bow doin College. See BRUNSWICK. 


Bowdoinham, ()7den-ham,) in Maine, a post-town- 


ship of Sagadahoc co., on the Kennebec River, 25 m. 8. 
by W. of Augusta, The Cathuros River up to this 
place is navigable for large vessels, and ship-building is 
somewhat extensively carried on here. 


Bow’don, in Alubana, a P. O. of Clay co. 
Bow don, in Georgia, a post-village of Carroll co., 56 


m. W. by S. of Atlanta. 

A drill worked hy a bow and spring. 

Having bowels or a belly; 
hollow. 

Bow'elless, a. 
passion. 


Without bowels; destitute of com- 


wise to receive the upper part of a horse's back, to give | Bowels, (bel, n. pl. (Ger. bauch ; Fr. boyau, from L. 
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Lat. botellum, an intestine; O. Fr. bael; from the root 
of belly. >pecifically, the intestines or entrails of an 
animal, probably so called from their filling the belly; 
the vital parts; the guts. 

“ He smote bim therewith in the ffth rib, and shed out his 
bowels.” — 2 Sam. xx. 10. 


lu a figurative sense, the interior part of anything; as, 


the bowels of the earth. 
Thus far into the bowels of the land 
Have we march d on without impediment." — Shaks. 

—The seat of pity or kindness; hence, tenderness; com- 
passion. “ Thou thing of no bowels.” — N. 

—v.a, To disembowel; to eviscerate; to take the bowels 
out. 

Bowen. in Arkansas, a twp. of Madison co. 

Bow’enite, n. (in.) A bright apple-green variety 
of serpentine, found at Smithfield, in Rhode Island. It 
is named after Mr. Bowen, by whom it was first de- 
scribed. 

Bow’ensburg, in //inoisa post-village of Hancock co. 

Bow’en’s Mills, in Georgia, a village of Irwin co. 

Bow’en’s Prairie, in %, a post-village of Jones 
co., 50 m. N. N. EK. of Lowa city. 

Bow'enville. in Grorgia, a post-village of Carroll co., 
on Snake's Creek, 130 m. W. N. W. of Milledgeville 

Bow enville, in Virginia, post- village of Fauquier co. 

Bower, (bow er,) n. (From Bow.) (Naut.) A name 
given to the two anchors, carried in the bows of a large 
ship, called respectively the best-bower, and the smaili- 
bowrr ; as, she rode to her best bower. 

—One who bows, or makes an obeisance. 

(Games.) (Ger. bauer, a peasant, analogous to the 
knave in cards.) One of the two highest cards in the 
game of Euchre. —Right Bower, the knave of the trump 
suit, the highest card in the game.— Left Bower. The 
knave of the other suit of the same color as the trump, 
being the next highest in value. — Webster. 

Bower, (bou'er,) n. [A. S. bur; Icel. bur, a pantry; 
W. inor, an ee Formerly, a chumber or inner 
apartment. 

Give me my lute in bed as T now lie, 
And lock the doors of mine unlucky bower.” — Gascoigne. 

—A shady recess; a sheltered retreat; a cottage. 

To the nuptial bower 
I led her blushiug like the morn.” — Milton. 

—A covered place in a garden, formed of boughs or 
branches twisted and bent: an arbor. 

There's a bower of roses by heudemeer's stream — Moore. 

—v.a. To embower; to shelter with boughs; to enclose. 


Thou didst bower the spirit 
In mortal paradise of such sweet Hesh.” — Shake. 


Bower. in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Clearfield co. 
Bow’er Bank, in Maine, a township of Piscataquis 
co., 7 m. N. of Dover, 
Bow’er-Bird, n. See CmAMUTDERA. 
Bow’er Hill, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Wash- 
ington co, 
Bow erie, n. In Hindostan, a well descended by steps. 
Bowers, in Virginia. a post-office of Southampton co. 
Bow’er’s Mills. in Missouri, a village of Lawrence co. 
Bow’er’s Station, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Berk's co. 
Bow’ersville, in Georgia, a village of Franklin co. 
Bow’ersville, in Ohio, a post-village of Greene co. 
Bowery. u. Containing bowers; covering; shady as a 
bower; as, a bowery glade. 
“ Landscapes how gay the bow'ry grotto ylelas 
Which thought creates, and lavish fancy builds.” — Tickell. 


Bow’ess, Bow'et, n. (Falconry.) A newly-fledged 
young hawk. 

Bowge, v.i. See Bovax. 

Bowge. (bouj’,) n. (Nuut.) A rope fastened to the mid- 
dle of a sail, to make it stand closer to the wind. 

Bow’-grace, (-,) n. (Naut.) A frame of old rope or 
junk placed round the bows and sides of a vessel to pre- 
vent the ice from injuring her. Sometimes written 
Bon-GRAcE. 

Bow’-hand, (bo-,) u. (Archery.) The hand (left) that 
holds the bow. : 

‘Surely he shoots wide on the bow-hand, and very far from the 
mark. — Spenser. 

(Mus.) The hand (right) that draws the bow when 
playing the violin, &. 

Bow’ ides, n. pl. (Hist.) A dynasty established in 
Persin, A. D. 932, There were 17 kings of this line, which 
lasted for 127 years, and became extinct in 1059, 

Bowie, %%, in Texas, a N. E co., bordering on Arkan- 
sas. Area, 900 sq. m. Red River forms its N. boundary, 
and Sulphur Fork its S. Surface. Well-tiinbered. Soil. 
Very tertile, producing cotton and cereals, and pasturing 
large numbers of cattle. This county owes its designa- 
tion to Col. James Bowie, introducer of the well-known 
bowie-knife. Cap. Boston. 

Bow’ic-knife, n. A sharp-pointed weapon, from 10 
to 15 inches long, and 3 broad, peculiar to the U. States, 
and b ng a close resemblance to the French couteau 
de chasse, or English hutcher’s knife. It was introduced 
into familiar use by Col. James Bowie, of Texas, who 
sxcquired an unpleasant notoriety by the skilful manner 
in which he wielded his favorite weapon in his hand-to- 
hand encounters with Mexicans and others. It is usu- 
ally carried in a sheath about the person. 

Bowing, (eing.) n. Managing a bow when playing 
on a violin. 

Bowingly, (bow ingly,) adv. In a bending or bowing 
manner. 


Bow- instrument. (bo-) n. ( Mus.) Any musical in- 
strument whose tones are suynded by the application 
af a bow. 
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Bow Island, the largest island in the Lower Archi- 
pelago, South Pacific. It is of coral formation, shaped 
like a bow, and thinly populated; length about 30 m. 
and 6m. broad. Lat. of the N.E. point 16° 6’ S.; Lon, 
120° 51’ W. It was discovered by Bougainville in 176s, 
and named by Cook in 1769. 

Bow-knot, (one.) The doubling of a string in a 
slip-kuot, 

Bowl, (Y,) n. [A.8. bolla; Dan. bolle, allied to Lat. 
bulla, a bubble, any small round body: O. Ger, bolea.) A 
round, concave vessel to hold liquors, rather wide than 
deep; as, a bowl of milk. 

“Give me a bowl of wine; 
I have not that alacrity of spirit, 
Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. — Shakes. 

—The hollow part of anything; as, the bowl of the hand. 


“Ifyou are allowed a large silver spoon for the kitchen. let half 
the bowi of it be worn out with continual scraping.” — Swift. 


—In a figurative and poetical sense, a libation of wine, 

or generous liquor; as, “to quaff the flowing bowl.” 
“ There St. John mingles with my friendly bowl, 
The feast of reason and the How of soul." — Popa. 

=n. (Pastimes.) A spherical wooden ball, used for play by 
rolling it on a level plat of ground; hence, the game 
called bowls. 

“Men may make a game at howls in the summer, and a game at 
whist in the winter.” — Dennis. 

v. d. To roll, as a bowl. 

And bowl the round nave down the hill of heaven." — Shaks, 

—To pelt with anything rolled. 

„ Alas! [had rather be set quick l' th’ earth, 
And bowl'd to death with turnips.” — Shaka. 

(Games.) To bowl out. In cricket, to knock down the 
stumps of an adversary’s wicket; as, in the first in- 
nings he was bowled out. 

Bowl, (bil) v.i. (Games.) To play with bowls, or at 
bowling. 

—To roll the ball on a level surface; as, at cricket, or 
skittles. 

—To move rapidly, like a ball; as, that velocipede bowls 
along. 

Bowl, (The.) See Bantas. 

Bowl der. n. (Geol.) See BOULDER, 

—a. Pertaining to bowlders, or boulders. 

Bow leg. n. A crooked leg; a leg curved inwards, in 
coutradistinctiun to bandy-leg, i.e., a leg bending out- 
ward, 

Bow-legged, a. Having bowed or crooked legs. 

Bowler, (b0l'ér,) n. (2ustimes.) One who plays at bowls ; 
the person who impels the ball at cricket; as, he's a 
left-handed bowler, 

Bow less, a. Without a bow. 

Bowline, (bé'/in.) n. [Sp. and Port. bolina ; Fr. bouline ; 
from Eng. bow and line.) ( Naut.) A rope from near the 
middle of the weather edge or leech of a sail, leading 
forward. Its use is to keep the leech forward, that the 
wind may get at the after side of the sail when sailing 
close-hauled, 

On a bowline. A term to denote a ship sailing close to 
the wind. 

Bowline-bridles, The ropes which fasten a bowline to 
the leech of a sail. 

Bowling, n. Act or art of playing bowls; act of pro- 
pelling the ball at cricket. 

Bowling, in illinois, a township of Rock Island; pop. 
952. 


Bowl ing-alley, n. A covered place wherein bowls, 
or skittles, are pluyed ; as, a ten-pin bowling-alley, 

Bowl ing-green, (bél/ing-green,) n. A level piece of 
ground rolled and kept smooth for bowling. 

“A bowl equally poised, and thrown upon a plane bowling: 
green, will run necessarily in a direct line.” — Bently. 
! (Gardening.) A parterre ina grove, laid with fine turf, 
with compartments of various figures, dwarf-trees, and 
other decorations. — Webster. 

Bowling Green, in Georgia, a village of Oglethorpe 
co., 57 m. N. of Milledgeville. 

Bowling Green, in /linois, a post-village of Fay- 
ette c m. N.E. of Springfield. 

Bowling Green, in Iudiana, a post-village, cap. of 
Clay co., on Eel River. 

Bowling Green, in Kentucky, a twp.and post-vfllage, 
cap. of Warren co., on Barren River,145 m. S. W. of Frank- 
fort. This place is seated at the head of river navigau- 
tion, and carries ona thriving trade B. G. was strongly 
fortified and held by the Confederates after the outbreak 
of the civil war, but after the surrender of Fort Donelson, 
it was considered by them to be untenable, and was con- 
sequently abandoned, after the destruction of property 
valued at $500,000. 

Bowl ing Green, in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of 
Pike co., 70 m. N. E. of Jefferson City, 

Bowling Green, in Ohio, a post-village of Clark co. 

Bowling Green, in Tennessee, a village of Stewart co. 

Bowling Green, in Virginia, a twp. and village, cap. 
of Caroline co., 45 m. N. of Richmond. 

Bowls, (bols.) (Games.) A favorite pastime in the U. 
States, as in Europe generally, but somewhat differing in 
every conntry. The American B. are played in saloons 
fitted with alleys of from fifty to sixty-five feet in length, 
and about four in width. The alley has a “ gutter,” 
as it is called. on each side, and is liahtly convex in 
the centre, regularly bevelled to the sides. At the fur- 
ther extremity of the alley are set up, in the form of a 
py ramid, ten pins, usually of ash-wood, about a foot in 

height and 2 lbs. in weight. The apex of the pyramid 
is turned towards the bowler, who rolls wooden balls, 
ally of lignum vitæ, with the object of knocking 


down as many of the pins as possible at each roll. The 
pins, when set up, are called a frame, and at each frame 
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the bowler rolls three balls, when the number of pins 
rolled down is counted to him, and the frame is set up 
again for the next bowler, A game ordinarily consists of 
ten frames, or thirty balls. Ifthe Lowler takes all the ping 
with his first ball, he counts ten; the frame is aguin set 
up for his second ball, when, if he again takes all, he 
counts ten more, and the frame is again set up for his 
third, when, whatever number be scores with the three 
balls, count to him as if all had been made off one frame. 
If he take all the ten pins with his first two balls, he is 
entitled to a fresh frame for his third or last ball. This 
is technically called getting a spare, or double spare. 

Bowling Green, iv Ohio, a flourishing post-village 
of Wood co., 130 m. N. N. W. of Columbus, and 12 m, 8. 
of Perrysburg. 

—A township of Marion co. 

A township of Licking co. 

Bow man, WILLIAM, F.R.8., an eminent English sur- 
gvon, B. in 1516. He is Professor of Physiology and 
General and Morbid Anatomy at King’s College, Lon- 
don, Surgeon to the Royal Ophthalmic Hospital, the au- 
thor of Lectures on the Parts Concerned in the Operations 
of the Eye; Observations on Artificial Pupils; Physio- 
logical Anatomy and Physiology of Man, and a member 
of the principal learned societies of Europe. 

Bow’man, (man,) n.; pl. Bowmen. An archer; he 
that shoots with a bow. 

Bow’man, (bou’man,) n. ( Nauf.) He who pulls first 
oar in a boat, 

Bow man's Creek, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Wyoming co. 

Bow man's Mills, in Virginia, a post-office of Rock- 
ingham co. 

Bou man's Mountain, in Pennsylvania, in the 8. 
of Wyoming co., lies E. of Bowman's Creek, a tributary 
of the Susquehanna. 

Bow man’‘s-root, n. (Bet.) Sce GILLENIA. 

Bow mansville, iu New York, a post-office of Erie co. 

Bow’mansville, iu Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Lancaster co. 

Bow’manville, in prov. of Ontario, a flourishing 
town of Durham co., on Lake Ontario, 42 m. N.E. of 
Toronto, 

nome in Michigan, a post-township of Kent co.; pop. 

25. 

Bow'- net., n. A contrivance for catching lobsters and 
crawfish, called also bow-w/eel. It is made of two round 
wicker baskets, pointed at the end, one of which is thrust 
into the other, and at the mouth is a little rim bent in- 
wards. — Webster, 

Bow-oar, (bou'oar,) n. (Naut.) The oar used by the 
bow-man when rowing a boat.— He who rows the first 
oar in a boat; as, he pulls bow-oar in the University 
Eight. 

Bow’-pen,7. A metallic pen for ruling, bowed out 
towards the middle of the part which holds tbe ink. 

Baw- piece, (bou'pees,) n. teur) A gun of the car- 
ronade kind, placed in the bow of a ship. See Bow- 
CHASER, 

Bow’ring, Sm Jony, L.L.D., F.R.8.,a distinguished Eng- 
lish diplomatist and author, B. 1792. He became in early 
life the political pupil of Jeremy Bentbam (q. v.), main- 
taining his master’s principles in the Westminster Re- 
view, of which he was for some years the editor, and 
after the death of Bentham (of whom he was the exec- 
utor) published a collection of his works, accompanied 
by a biography, in 23 vols. B. subsequently made him- 
self famous by his profound knowledge of European 
literature, and published a number of versions of poems 
and other works from the Russian, Servian, Polish, Mag- 
yar, Danish, German, Swedish, Frisian, Dutch, Esthonian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Icelandic, and other languages; be- 
sides many original works, as Remunerative Prison La- 
bur, On the Restrictive and Prohibitory System, &c. In 
Madrid, he published, in Spanish, a work on African 
Slavery, aud has translated into French, Clarkson’s 
Opinions of the Early Christians on Rur. B.'s Matins 
and Vespers have gone through many editions both in 
England andthe U States. For his two volumes of Rus- 
{an Anthology he received a diamond ring from the 
Emperor Alexander I., and for his works on Holland, 
some of which have been translated into Dutch, a gold 
medal from the King of the Netherlands. The Univer- 
sity of Gröningen also conferred upon him the degree of 
LL.D. Having made the economics and literature of 
trade and commerce an especial study, B. has at various 
times acted as England's commercial commissioner to 
France, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, the States of the 
German Customs Union, and the Levant. Under Lord 
Melbourne’s government he was chairman of the Par- 
liamentary Committee on Colonial Accounts, whose 
recommendations led to the most important improve- 
ments. While in Parliament, he carried, in opposition 
to the government, a resolution that the gross revenues 
of all taxes should be paid without reduction into the 
Exchequer, —a principle which has become the ground- 
work of reform in the British national accountancy. B. 
received a hundsome service of plate from the Manxmen 
for his services in obtaining an Act of Parliament for 
their emancipation from feudal tyranny, and another 
from the Maltese for his advocacy as their unofficial rep- 
resentative in the British House of Commons. Aided 
by the powerful support of Prince Albert, he obtained, 
after a parliamentary discussion, the issue of the florin, 
which was the first step towards the introduction of the 
decimal division into the currency of England. In 1849, 
B. was appointed British Consul at Canton, and, in 1854, 
Minister-Plenipotentiary in China, and governor of Hong 
Kong. His a member of nearly all the learned societies 
of Europe. In 1855. Sir John proceeded on a special 
mission to Siam, and concluded a treaty of commerce 
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with the two kings of that country,—a task in which 

several previous negotiators had failed; and published 

his travels, entitled Tae Kingdom and People of Siam, 

(Lond., 1857.) In 1859 appeared from his pen, A Visit to the 

Philippine Islands; and he is a frequent contributor to 

the review literature of the day. Sir John’s eldest son, 

Mr. Johu C. Bowring, has presented to the British Mu- 

seum, the Bowringian Collection of Coleoptera, consist- 

ing of more than 84,000 species. D. 1872. 

Bow-saw, (bo’saw,) n. A saw used for cutting the thin 
edges of wood into curves. 

Bowse, v. i. Seo Booze. 

(Naut.) To pull or haul upon a tackle; as, to bowse 
away, i. e. pull all together. 

Bow-shot, (0-shol,) n. (Archery.) The space which 
an arrow may cover in its flight from the bow. 

Though he were then not a bow-shot off. "— Boyle. 
Bow’shersville, in Ohio, a village of Wyandot co. 
Bowsprit, (bou’sprit,) u. [bow and sprit, a shoot or 

sprit; Du. bocgspriet.] (Naut.) A large boom or spar, 
projecting over a ships bow to carry a sail forward, and 
to which (in large vessels) the forestays are secured. It 
supports the jib and flying jib-booms.—It is sometimes, 
but improperly, written boltsprit. 

Bow’ string, ()0'string,) x. The string of a bow. 

He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid's bow-string, and the little 
hangman dare not shoot at him.“ — Shaka. 

In Turkey, and other Eastern countries, a cord or string 
used for the strangulation of offenders. 

And then a threat 
He mutter'd (but the last was given aside) 
About a bow-string. ` Byron. 

—v.a. To strangle with a bow-string. 

“ His Highness was a mao of solemn port 

His lately bow-strung brother caused his rise.“ — Byron. 
Bow-stringed, p.a. Fitted with bowstrings. 
—Strangled; put to death by means of a bowstring. 
Bow’tell, n. (Arch.) The shaft of a clustered pillar, or 

a shaft attached to the jambs of a door or window. 
Bow’-window, n. Same as BAy-winpow, 4. v. 
Bowyer, (er,) n. Au archer; one who shoots with 

a bow. (0) 

Call for vengeance from the bowyer-king. — Dryden. 

A maker of bows. (o.) 

Box, (boks,) n. [Gr. pyzos; Lat. buxus, the box-tree; Gr. 
and Lat. pyzis, a vessel made of the wood of the box- 
tree; A.S. bor; Dan. bus; Icel. bor.) A coffer or case of 
wood, metal, &c., made to hold anything; it differs from 
chest, in that the former is a receptacle of a smaller size. 

This casket India’s glowing gems unlocks, 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder boz.” — Pope. 
—Quantity that a box contains; as, a box of dominoes. 
—A compartment in a theatre or other place of public 

amusement; as, the stage-boz. (Also, by implication, the 

occupants of such boz.) 

+ "Tis left to you; the bores and the pit 

Are sovereign judges of this sort of wit." — Dryden. 

—The enclosed space in a court of justice in which the 
jurors sit; as, a jury-boz. 

A chest or receptacle for the deposit of money; as, a 
money-boz. 

Let, since his neighbors give, the chur! unlocks. 

Damnuing the poor, his triple bolted bor. — Warton, 

—A small country-house; as, a shooting-boz. 

„A neat, little boz at Clapham.” — Dickens. 

—The driver's seat on a vehicle; as, the coach-hoz.—A 
seasonable gift or present; as, a Christinas-loz. — See 
BoxinG-pay. 

(Carp.) The box of a rib-saw consists of two thin iron 
plates fixed to a handle, in one of which plates an open- 
ing is made for the reception of a wedge, by which it is 
fixed to the saw. — In mitring, a trough for cutting mi- 
tres; it has three sides, and is open at the ends, with 
cuts in the vertical sides at angles of 45° with them. 

(Mach.) See JourNal-box.—The bucket of a lifting- 

ump. 

j ha baz. In a position of embarrassment or difficulty. 
Box, n. [dr. pyzos; Lat. burus.) (Bot.) See Buxus. 
Box, n. [Or. pygmé, a fist, from pyz, with clenched fist: 

allied to pyknos, close, compact.) A blow with the fist 

or hand tightly closed; a blow with the open hand on 
the ear. 

For the bos o th ear that the prince gave you, he gave it like 

a rude prince.” — Shake 
—v. 1. or a. To strike. beat, or fight with the hand or fist; 

as, to boz a boy’s ears. 

»A leopard is like a cat i he bozes with his fore feet as a cat 
doth her kitlins, — Grew. 

Box, v. a. To enclose or keep in a box; as, to box deeds. 

“ Bor'd in a chair, the beau impatient sits, 

While spouts run clattering o er the roof by fits.” — Swift. 
—To furnish with boxes, as an engine, 

—To strike with the fist, (see above.) 

—{Sp. bozar.) (Naut.) To sail round; as, boring about in 
the offing. — To box off. To separate into close compart- 
ments. —( Naut.) To back the head sails in order to keep 
the ship's head rapidly off the wind. — Ih box the com- 

s. To repeat 32 points of the compass in order. — To 
a tree. To make an incision in a tree for the purpose 
of obtaining its sap. 

Box’borough, in Massachusetts, n post-township of 
Middlesex co., 24 m. W. by N. of Boston. 

. Box-erab, n. (Zoöl.) See CALAPPA. 

Box’-drain, n. An under-ground drain, regularly 
built, with upright sides and a flat stone or brick cover, 
80 that the transverse section resembles a hr; so called 
to distinguish it from the other forms of drains. 

Box-Elder, n. (Bot.) See Neaunpo. 

Box-Elder, in Utah Territory,aN.W.county, bordering 
on Idaho and Nevada, and watered by Bear River and 
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Bolmen Creek. Surfuce, mostly pasture. Cap. Brigham 

ity. 

Boxen, (bo!'s’n,) a. Made of box-wood. 

As lads and lasses stood around 
To hear my bozen hautboy sound,” — Cay. 
—Resembling box. 
Her faded cheeks are turned to boren hue, 
And in her eyes the tears are ever new.’ Dryden. 

Boxer, (boks'er,) n. One who boxes or fights wi 
fists ; as, that fellow is a good borer. 

Box’'ford, in Missouri, a post-oftice of De Kalb co. 

Box ford, in Massachusetts, u post-township of Essex 
co., 25 m. N. of Boston, 

Box’-girder, n. (Engineering.) A form of girder re- 
sembling a box, made out of boiler-plate, and fastened 
together by means of angle irons, which are rivetted re- | 
spectively to the top and bottom plates. For spans of 
from 30 to 60 feet opening, these girders present great 
advantages, and they ure now almost exclusively used 
by English engineers; fora superior elasticity, and the 
power of resisting violent impact, is far greater in this 
class of girders than in the old form of cast-iron. 
Mr. Fairbairn, their inventor, has given the following 


formula for calculating their resistance: W = — 12. 
which W =the breaking weight applied in the centre; 
a = the area of the bottom flange, d = the depth of the 
beam in inches, e = a co-efficient = 75 fur wrought iron; 
and / = the span in inches. 

Box’haul, v.a. (N.) To veer a ship in a particular 
manner, when it is impossible to tack 

Box’hauling, n. (Nu.) In seamanship, bringing a 
ship when close-hauled round upon the other tack, when 
she refuses to tack, and there is not room to wear. By 
throwing the head-sails aback she gets stern-way: the 
helm thereupon being put a-lee, the ship's head falls 
rapidly off from the wind, which she soon brings aft; 
she is then speedily rounded-to with but little loss of 
ground. (This term is now, compuratively, but little 
used.) 

Box’ing, n. The act or art of fighting, or administer- 
ing blows with the fists. (Sometimes called the art of 
sel fi fence.) — See PUGILISM. 

Box'ing-day, Box’ing-night, n. In England. 
the day and night after Christmas-day, when it is cus- 
tomary to make presents. — See Box. 

Box ing-otf. n. (Naut.) Throwing the head-sails 
aback, to force the ship's head rapidly off the wind. 

Boxing the Compass, n. (Nat.) Repeating the 
32 points of the compass in order. 

Box’ings, u. pl. (Arch.) The B. of a window are the 
two cases, one on each side of the window, into which 
each of the adjacent shutters is folded, when light is re- 
quired in the room, The leaves which appear in the 
front of each boxing are denominated front shutters ; 
and those in the back are called back-flaps. 

Box’-iron, n. A hollow iron instrument containing a 
heater, and used for smoothing linen. It differs from a 
fat. iron, which is itself heated. 

Box’-keeper, n. A person who manages the letting of 
boxes at a theatre, or other place of amusement, 

Box lex, in Indiana, a post-village of Hamilton co., 30 
m. N. of Indianapolis; pop. about 200. 

Box’-lobby, n. The lobby, or corridor, leading to the 
boxes in a theatre, 

Box Spring, in Georgia, a post-office of Talbot co. 

Box’tel, a town of the Netherlands, prov. Brabant, on 
the Dommel, 7 m. S. of Bois-le-Duc. In 1794 an obstinate 
battle was fought here between the French and the allied 
English and Dutch forces, commanded by the Duke of 
York, in which the latter were defeated with considera- 
ble loss, and obliged to retire beyond the Maese. Pop. 
4,645 

Box -thorn, n. (Bot.) The English name of the genus 
LYCIUM, q. v. 

Box’-tree, n. (Bot.) The English name of the genus 
Buxus, g. v. 

Box' ville, in Georgia, a village of Montgomery co., 
100 m. 8. of Milledgeville, 

Box’-wood, n. The wood of the box-tree. — See BUXUS, 

Boy, n. [Lat. purr, pupus ; Dan. poy ; Ger. bube.) A male 
child; a male beyond the period of infancy, and under 
that of manhood; a lad; a minor. 

“Ab! happy years { once more who would not bea boy? * Byron 

—v.a. To act asa boy, alluding to the former practice of 
having boys to represent women’s parts on the English 


stage. 
„And I shall s 
Some squeaking Cleopatra boy my grea s." — Shaka. 

Boyaca, (bo-ya'ka.) a town of New Grannda, near 
which, in 1819, Bolivar, by a victory over the Spaniards, 
secured the independence of Colombia, It gives name 
to the department, which stretches from the plateau of 
Bogota to the borders of Venezuela, being watered by the 
Magdalena, Sogamozo, Zulia, Cazanare, and Meta. The 
capital, however, is not B. itself, but the neighboring 
city of Tunja, which is about 70 miles to the N.N.E. of 
Bogota. 

Boyanagh, (boy’an-agh,) a parish of Ireland, county 

alway. 

Boy’ar, Boi’ar, Boy’ard, n. A name first used by 
the Bulgarians, Serbs, and Russians, subsequently 
adopted by the Moldavians and Wallachians, and 
synonymous with bojarin, used by the Bohemians, Poles, 
and other Slavic tribes, to qualify the highest social 
condition; corresponding in certain respects to that ofan 

English peer. In ancient Russia the B. were the next 
after the princes of the blood. While Russia was still 
divided into several petty sovereignties, the B. enjoyed | 
the right of choosing for themselves and for their do- 
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pendents, the prince whom they wished to serve, and to! 
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leave the service at their pleasure, withont any previous 
notification. Peter the Great wholly abolished their 
power and official privileges, and the name now remains 
only as a historical distinction, and a recollection of the 
past in families which once possessed the dignity. In 
Wallachia and Moldavia the boyards still exist; they 
form the council of the princes or hospedars, and exercise 
a preponiiera:lngg influence over the people. — New Am. 
Cycl. 

Boyau, u.; pl. Boyaux, (Inwoi'yo.) [Fr., bowels.] ( Mil.) 
Any covered line of approach made towards the defen- 
sive works, during the siege of any place, by the attuck- 
ing party. B. are termed parallel or zigzag, according 
to their direction, with reference to the front of the 
work against which the attack is directed. 

Boy’-bishop, n. (Eccl Hist.) During the Middle 
Ages, the custom grew up of allowing the choristers of 
cuthedrals to choose yearly one of their number to act 
the part of a bishop. The practice was permitted pro- 
bably from the sume motives which suffered the mum- 
meries of the “ Abbot of Unreason,” (a graphic account 
of which may be found in Sir Walter Scott's romance 
of The Monastery.) If the B. died within the short 
period of office, he was buried in his episcopal robes. A 
tomb with the effigy of a boy so clothed may be seen in 
Salisbury Cathedral, England. 

Boy “blind; a. Undiscerning, like a boy.— Beau, 
and Fl. 

Boyd, in Kentucky, a N.E. county, on the confines of 
Ohio and W. Virginia. Area. About 230 sq. m. The 
Ohio River forms its N.E. boundary, and the Big Sandy 
its southern. Surface. Diversitied. Soil. Lolerably fer- 
tile. 

Boyd, in Missouri, a post-office of Dallas co. 

Boyd’s Corner, in Missouri, a P. O of Putnam co. 

Boyd’s Creek, in Tennessee, u P. O. of Sevier co. 

Boyd’s Landing, in Tennessee, a P. O. of Hardin co. 

Boyd’s Mills, in Ohio, a post-office of Coshocton co. 

Boy d's Station, in Kentucky, a post-oflice of Har- 
rison co. 

Boy d's Store, in Missouri, a village of Polk co., 110 
m. 8. W. of Jefferson city. 

Boyd’ston’s Mills, in Indiana, a post-office of Kos- 
ciusko co. 

Boyds'ville, in Tennessee, a village of Weakley co., 
124 m. W. by N. of Nashville. 

Boyds’ville, in Kentucky, a post-office of Graves co. 

Boyds'ville, in Misuri, a post-office of Callaway co. 

Boyd ’ton., in Virginia, a vill, cap. of Mecklenburg co., 
6 m. N. of Roanoke River, and 90m. S. W. of Richmond; 
pop. 4,708. On the road from Petersburg to this place, 
where it crosses the creek called Hatcher's Run, an ob- 
stinate engagement took place, 27th Oct., 1864, between 
the Union troops, commanded by Gen. Hancock, and a 
force of Confederates under Gen. Heth. in which each 
side sustained a loss of about 1,500 men, and though the 
latter had guined no ground, the Nationals found it ad- 
visable towithdraw to theirintrenchments at Petersburg, 

Boyer, Avexis, BARON DE, a French surgeon, B. at 
Uzerche, 1757. He was surgeon to Napoleon, who made 
him a baron. After the Restoration he remained in 
the service of Louis XVIII, Charles X., und Louis Phi- 
lippe. In 1825 he was admitted member of the Institute, 
and p. 1833. His principal works ure, Truité complet 
d' Anatomie, and Traité des Maludies Chirurgicales. 

Boy er, Jean Pierre, president of the Republic of Hayti, 
was a mulatto, B. at Port-au-Prince, 1776 He was edu- 
cated in France, and in 1792, entered the military ser- 
vice. He very soon became a chef de bataillon, and 
fought against the British on their invasion of his na- 
tive isle. After further fighting against the British, un- 
der General Rigaud, leader of the mulattoes, and after- 
wards under General Leclerc, he entered into a combi- 
nation which had for its object the union of the negroes 
and mulattoes, and a complete emancipation of the col- 
ony. After the negro Dessalines had seated himself 
upon the throne, B., along with Pétion, took the lead 
of the colored people. They assisted Christophe to 
overthrow the bloody tyrant in 1506, but deserted Chris- 
tophe when they saw that he wished to make himself 
sovereign. Pétion now established an independent re- 

ublic in the western part of the island; and B. made 
imself indispensable to him by his military and ad- 
ministrative knowledge, so that he was invested by the 
new president with the command of the capital, Port- 
au-rince, and the rank of a major-general. In this ca- 
pacity he endeavored to discipline his troops after the 
European manner; drove back, more thau once, the 
black hordes of Christophe, thereby preserving fort- au- 
Prince from destruction; was recommended to the peo- 
ple by Pétion, when dying, as worthy to he his succes 
sor; and was unanimously elected president of the re- 
public, 1818, He arranged the financial affairs, collect- 
ed funds into the treasury, improved the administration, 
and encouraged arts and sciences. After the death of 
Christophe, he united the monarchical part ot the island 
with the republic in 1820; and, in 1821, the eastern dis- 
trict also, which had hitherto remained under the do- 
minion of Spain; and he urgently sought the recogni- 
tion of theindependence of the youthtul state by France, 
which was obtained in 1825, upon payment of an in- 
demnity of 150 millions of francs. B. carried on the gov- 
erument of the Republic of Hayti for fifteen years from 
this time, with the most perfect peace; but his policy, 
which was rather arbitrary, and directed to the object 
of depressing the negroes in favor of his own race, re- 
sulted in a victorious insurrection in 1843. B. tled to 

Jamai In 1845 he went to Paris, where he D. 1850. 
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Royer. in Jowa, a township of Harrison co, 7 589. 
Boyer River, in Jowa, rising in the N. M. of the 
State, after a S.W. course, falls into the Missouri, below 
Kanesville. 
—A township of Crawford co. 
Boy erstown, iu /‘ennsylrania, a post- village of Berks 
cu., 18 m. N, of Reading; pop. . 
Boy hood, n. The state of a boy, or of immature age; 
aa, L, days. 
Her face was fair, but was not that which made 
‘The starligat of bis boysood. '— Byron. 
Boy’ish, a. Belonging to a boy; trifling; childish; 
puerile. 
“Tran it through c'en from my boyish days.” ~- Shake. 


Boy ishly. ade. Chiliishly; in » trifling manner, 

Boy’ishness, u. The manner, or behavior of a boy; 
chiklishness. 

oy lem. n. Puerility ; childishness. 
* He had complained . . by s thousand such boyiems."— Dryden. 

—Boyhood: condition of a boy. (u.) 

Boy i ins Depot, in Firginia, a post village of South- 

Boy kii 4 De in & Qurolina,a post- vill. of K 

ns nge na,a . er- 

shaw dist., 0 aye | Camden, 

Boy lan's Grove, in /owa, a post-office of Butler co, 

Boyle, Riowarn, “The Great Eart of Cong,” (boil,) a 
celebrated English statesman of the 17th century, B, at 
Canterbury, England. in 1566. After studying at Oam- 
bridge he removed to the Middle Temple, which he left 
to become clerk to Sir Richard Manwood, Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer. In 1688 he went to Dublin, with 
strong recommendations to persons in power, whose 
tronage he obtained. In 1505 he married a lady of for- 
tune, whose death, a few years after, left him the 
sessor of property to the amount of £500 a yeir. The 
state of Ireland at that time having rendered land very 
cheap, he took advantage of the circumstance to make 
some considerable purchases, among which was the 
estate of Sir Walter Raleigh, consisting of 12,000 acres, 
in the counties of Cork and Waterford, which he ob- 
tained on easy terms. He was then appointed clerk of 
the Council under Sir George Carew, the Lord-Presi- 
dent of Munster, whom he accompanied in various ex- 
peditions against the Irish insurgents, then in opposi- 
tion tothe English government. On these and other 
occasions he distinguished himself by his talents and 
activity, and rapidly augmented his political power and 
influence. King James I. appointed him privy-council 


lor for Munster, and afterward for the kingdom of Ire- 
land; in 1616 he was made a peer of that realm by the 
title of Baron Boyle of Youghal, and in 1620 he was 
created Viscount Dungarvan, and Eurl of Ork, He was 


now at the height of his Laws neh living in his castle 
of Lismore ina style of g more resembling that 


of a sovereign prince than of a private individual. In 
1629 he was made one of the lord-justices of Ireland. 
and in 1631 Lord-Treasurer of that kinsdom. Like 
most of the English ralers of the sister state, Ireland, 
he seems to have employed his power rather for the sub- 
jugation than the advantage of the native Irish. He 
built and fortified towns and castles, and introd iced 
among the people arts and manutactures; but he also 
put in furce the severe laws of Queen Elizabeth agı inst 
the Roman Catholics, and transported multitades of the 
ancient inhabitants from the fertile province of Leivs. 
ter to the bogs and deserts of Kerry, supplying the ¢ 
place with English colonists, Snch measures might be 
consistent enoazh with the views and priuciples of a 
military despot like Cromwell, who, on surveying the 
improvements on the estate of this nobleman, is said to 
have declared - That ifthere had been an Karl of Cork 
in every province, it would have been impossible for the 
Irish to raise a rebellion.” But few persons will now be 
disposed to buw to the “ipse dixit” of the conqueror of 
Ireland, or to doubt for a moment that the cruel and 
illiberal policy of Lord Cork, and other mistaken but 
perhaps well-meauing statesmen, really contributed to 
cause those popular commotions which desolated Ire- 
land during the latter years of his life. In 1641 the 
Earl went to England as a witness against Lord Straf- 
ford, then under impeachment, having quarrelled with 
that nobleman during his vice-royalty. Soon after his 
return home the insurrection of the Irish broke out, on 
which event he displayed his accustomed activity, en- 
listing his tenantry under the command of his sons, 
and taking other measares for the defence of the coun- 
try. But he lived only to see the commencement of the 
calamities of his adopted country. D. 1644. He was 
the founder of a family, several individuals of which 
highly distinguished themselves as cultivators of litera- 
ture, science. and the arts. 

Boyle’, Rongrr, the seventh son of the above, was B at 

amore Castle, Ireland, 1626, He devoted his life to in- 
quiries into physical science, and in 1654 went to reside 
at Oxford. it was then that he improved the air-pump, 
made his immortal discoveries in pneumatics, and gave 
the first hint ofa theory of colors. His published scien- 
tific works are very numerous. D, 1691. 

Boyle, Ricnarp. See Bonttsarox, (Bant OP.) 

Boyle, « barony, town, and par. of Ireland, co. Roscom- 
mon. on the River Boyle, which intersects it, & m. N. W. of 
Carrick-on-Shannon. It isa tolerably well-built place. 
Pop. 3,558. 

Boyle, in Kentucky, a central county, having an area 
or 180 sq.m. It is bounded on the N. K. hy Dick's River, 
a trilutary of the Kentucky, and also watered b; 
branches of the Salt River. Surface, undalating. Sal, 
rich, with a stratum of limestone. Cup. Danville. Pop. 
in IREN, 11.930, 

Boy ler's Mill, in Missouri, a vill. of Morgan co. 


Hos rah. 


Braban 
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Boyle's mbt pen: A Liquor, (60 called from having 

been invented by the Hou, Robert Boyle, q. eo 

(Chem.) A fetid yellow liquid, obtained by distilling 
sal-amwoniac with sulphur and lime. It is sometimes 
used in medicine under the name of Liquon Fumaxs 
Born. 

Boy ls ton. in Massachuselis, a post-township of Worces- 
ter co. 35 m. W. of Boston. Manf. Boots and shoes. 
Pop. (1870), 800. 

Boy ls ton, in New York, a township of Oswego co., 140 
m. N. W. of Albany, 

Boylston Centre, in Massachusetts, a post-vill. of 


Worcester co. 


Boyne, (boin,) a river of Ireland, rises in the Bog of 


Allen, co. Kildare, and flows N.E., through Meath to 
Drogheda, below which it enters the Irish Sea. It is 
navigable for barges up to Navan,—The H. will ever be 
memorable in English history for the important vic- 
tory gained on its banks about3 m. above Drogheda, Ist 
July, 1690, by the furces under the command of William 
IIL, over those of James II. Though James's personal 
courage waa beyond all question, he on this occasion 
allowed the prudence of the sovereign to outweigh the 
impulses of the soldier, Of his troops 1500 were killed 
and wounded, while William lost barely 500 men, lu 
1736 an obelisk, 150 feet high, was erecter at Oldbridge, 
on the site of the battle-fleld, in commemoration of 
this victory. The accompanying eugraving represents 


La 


Fig. 402. — RUINS oF THE CHURCH OF DONORR, (Ireland) 


the ruins of the little church of Donore, ona commanding 
hill, where James II. waa stationéd when he beheld the 
overthrow of his army and the ruin of his cause. 


Boys’-play, n. Any childish amusement or trifling. 
Boys town, or Ba.tisors, a parish of Ireland, co. 


Wicklow. 


Boi gu. n. Anciently, a house or dwelling. 
Bos man's Turnout, in S. Curolina,a post-village 


dist. 
Anc. Geng.) An ancient Syrian city, identi- 
fied with the small modern village of Busrah, 76 m. 
8.8.E. of the ancient city of Damascus. It is mentioned 
in Scripture as a town both of the Moabites and of the 
Edomites, and as the subject of prophetic denunciation, 
both by Jeremiah and Amos. 


of Newbe 


Hos rah, in Gonnreticut, n post-villnge and 2 of 
an- 


New London co., 35 m. E.8.E. of Hartford, on the 
tic River. 


Bos rah ville, in Connecticut, a post- village of New 


London co. 


Bozzaris, Marcos, (baz-za'ris,) a Greck patriot, m. 1789. 


He was a Suliote, and distinguished himself by his de- 
votion to his country, in defending it against the Turks. 
He fell in a night attack npon a body of the Tureo-AL 
banian army, who were advancing with the view of 
taking Missolonghi, which he had successfully defended 
for a considerable time, Aug 20, 1824, He was honored 
with the title of the n Leonidas of Modern Greece.” 


Boz'zolo,a town of N. Italy, on the Oglio, 16m. W.8.W. 


of Mantua; 


Pep. 6,148. 
Bra, a town of N. Italy, prov. of Cuneo, on the Starn, 


22 m. N. of Mondovi: pap. 13,415. 


Brabançonne, (brab'an-sun.) The national song of 


the Belgians, composed by the French M. Jenneval, and 
set to music by Campenhont, Tt was sung by the insur- 
gents during the revolution of Sept, 1830, Euch verse 
of the Æ. ends with the refrains — 
La mitraille a brisé r 
Sur l'arbre de la liberté.’ 

ms, or Bu nA fs. (bra'ban-sawngs,) n. 
pl. (Hist.) B. were, in the Middle Ages, a kind of ir- 
regular soldiery of the Netherlands, who were infamous 
for rapine, ng little better than commissioned ban- 
ditti, and who hired themselves to fight for whoever 
would pay them best. Sometimes they were in the ser- 
vice of one prince or baron, and sometimes of another; 
but they often acted in an independent manner, setting 
government at defiance, infesting highways, pillaging 
the open country, and disturbing the public peace. They 
formed a kind of society or government among them- 
selves, disregarding every other authority. The greatest 
monarchs were not ashamed, on occasions, to have re- 
course to their assistance; and as their manner of life 
gave them experience, hardihood, and courage, they 
generally composed the most formidable part of those 
armies «hich decided the political quarrels of princes. 
Henry II., of England, enlisted numerous troops of them 


— A8. 
—(pl.) 


—Warlike preparation; harness; armor. 


Brace, v a. To prop or support; to supply 
as. to brace 


—To hold or sustain firmly: to 
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in his service; and the situation of his affairs rendered 
even banditti the ouly forces on whose fidelity he could 

repose any confidence. (See Hume's History of Enge 

land, vol. i, chap. 9.) The pame is variously written, 

but all the historians of the time derive it from the 

country of Brabant, which was the chief nursery of 

these troops. 

Brabant, (Ducny or.) (brd-hawng’,) an ancient division 
of the Netherlands, bounded N. by the provs. Holland 
and Guelderland, E. by the archbishopric of Lidge, 8. by 
the counties of Namur and Hainault, and W. by Flan 
ders and Zealand. It is now divided into N. and S. Bre 
bant, the first forming of the kingdom of Holland, 
and the latter of that of Belgium. For history, see BEL- 


ien and Homann, 

Brabant, (Norta,) a vince of Holland: arra, 1,653 
sq.m. The principal rivers are the Meuse, the Dommel, 
and the 2 Aa. The canals are numerous; that of Breda 
being the principal The surface is a uniform level, 
without much fertility, bare of wood, and in some 
forming large marshes. Munf. Linen, woollen, and cote 
ton fabrice. Lat. between 51°13’ and 51° 60’ N., Lon 
between 4° 12’ and 5° 58’ E. It is divided into the 3 ar- 
rond. of Bois-le-Duc, Breda, and Eindhoven. Fop. 457,709, 

Brabant, (Souts,) the metropolitan province of Bel- 
ginm. occupying a central position in that kingdom, be 
tween 5% 32 and 51° 3 E., Lat. between 4° and 5° 10 
E. Area, 1,260 eq. m. The surface is hilly in the south, 
well watered, very fertile, and admirably cultivated; the 
principal products heing corn, hemp, flax, bops, and oil- 
seed. Cattle and sheep rearing is extensively pursued 
B. is watered by the Dyle. the Demer, and the Senne 
Min. Iron and stone, Manf Woollen, cotton, and 
linen goods; lace, soap, leather, and chemicals. One 

wrt of the inhabitants speak Flemish, and the other 
Walloon ; they are mostly Ruman Catholic. Pop, 986,062, 

Brabant ine, a. ((Geog.) Pertaining to Brabant, or to 
its Inhabitants, 

Brac’ cate, a. (Lat. braceatus, wearing breeches.) (Zn) 
A term signifying the state of a bird's feet when con- 
cealed by long feathers descending from the tibia. 

Bracciano, (brut-che'ahn-o,) (ane 1 woll-buflt 
town, and lake of Central Italy, 25 m. N. of Rome. 
Manf. Paper. There is a magnificent fendal castle here 
belonging to the Torlonia family, dukes of Brucciano. 
Pop. 2,800. The lake is nearly circular, its circumfer- 
ence being about 20 m. It abounds with fish, and is 
surrounded by fine sylvan scenery. 


| Brace, (bräs,) n. Fr. bras; probably from Gael. brac ; 


W. braich; Lat. brachium, the arm, in the sense of pow- 
er, foroe, strength; Gr. brachkién.) That which holds 
lightly or binds; a cincture; a bandage; as, the braces 
of a boiler. 
—That which fastens, tightens, ens, or supports, 
(Arch.) An inclined piece of tim used in trussed 
partitions, und roofs, in order to form a triangle y4 
which the assemblage of pieces composing the frame 
stiffened. When braces ure nsed in roofs or partitions, 
they should, as fur as possible, be introd in pairs, 
and be framed in opposite directions to one another. 
( Printing.) A curved line in a vertical position te con- 
nect two or more words or lines, which are brought into 


juxtaposition; thus: pane } 


—A couple; a pair: as, a brace of snipe. (Sing. and pl.) 


Ten brace and more 
And tall as stags, ran 


SS 
us i stra t n pantaloons, &c.; 
as, A beautiful pair et ben.” — Thackeray.) 

(Mus.) A double curved line (. which is placed 
vertically at the beginning of the stave of any composi- 
tion, and which is used to bind the a 
together, in order to guide the eye with greater lity 
from one set of staves to another, when more than two 
staves are joined together; either for part-singing or 
playing in concert, it is usual to draw a smaller brace 
within the one, in order to distinguish each part, 
This union of ces is called a score. The name is also 
contend to cords for holding the heads of a drum tightly 
together. 

(Carpentry.) A bit-stock, the wooden haft in which 
a hit i» fixed; as, a brace-bit. 


fair. 
and around bis chair.” 
Dryden. 


—State of tension or tightness; condition of being braced 


~ The most frequent cause of deafness is the iaxness of the tym- 
panum when it has wst its brace or tension. — Holder. 


a — 
Ae it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes. 
For that it stands not in such warlike brace.” — ee 


Mining.) Th th of a shaft. p 
(Mining.) e mouth ofa with i 


a ship's planks —To tighten; to draw tight, 
to make tight and firm; to bind or tie close, to make 
tense; to strain; to strengthen, as, the bracing air, 


rue women of China by bracing and binding them from their 


infancy bave very iittle fest.. 
pat into a position for 
bracing: as, he was braced for the fight. 


(Naut.) A rope fastened to, or driven through, a block 
at the yard-arm, for the purpose of trimming the yards 
horizontally . as, the mai ce. 

Braces of the rudder Fastenings to secure the rudder 
of a ship, which are fixed to the stern host, and to her 
bottom. 

(Mach.) An instrument into which a vernier is fixed; 
also. part of the press-drill. à 

(Naut) To move around by thé braces: as, to brace 
the main-topsail yard.— Tu brace sharp. To brace the 
yards to a position in which they huve the least angle 
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with the keel.— To brace in. To haul in the weather 
braces. — To brace about. To swing the yards round on 
the contrary tack. — To brace to. To ease off the lee- 
braces, and round in the weather-braces, when tacking 
about. — To brace up. To haul in the lee-braces, so as to 
bring the yard closer to the line of the keel. 

Braced’, a. (Her.) Applied to charges, as chevrons, 
when interlacing each other. 

Bracelet, (brdas‘let,) n. [Fr. brasselet; and bracel7t, | 
from bras, the arm.] An ornament worn by ladies round | 
the wrist.— See ARMLET. 


Tie about our tawny wrists 
Bracelets of the fairy twists.” — Ben Jonson. 


—A piece of defensive armor for the arm. 
Bra‘cer, n. That which braces, binds, or supports; a 
band; a cincture; a bandage. 
When they affect the belly, they may be restrained by a bracer | 
without much trouble. — Wiseman. 


A medicine of astringent or tonic properties. 
—Armor fashioned for the arm. 
Brace’ville, in Minois, a post-township of Grundy co., 
20 m. S. S. W. of Juliet. 
Brace’ ville, in Ohio, a post-township of Trumbull co, ; 
. 954. 

h, (brak,) n. [Fr. braque; probably from braquer, 
to point, to direct.) A dog for tracking game; a bitch 
of the hound kind. 

Hound or spaniel, brach, or lym." —Shaks. 


Brachely’tra, n. (Gr. brachys, short, elytron, elytra.) 
(Zodl.) A family of insects belonging to the order Cole- 
optera, and synonymous with Slaphylinide. The species 
are characterized by their having short elytra or wing 
cases, though the wings themselves are very long, and 
when at rest easily folded up. They run and fly with 
equal agility, though they do not often use their wings. 
Most of the species have the habit of bending up the 
abdomen while ranaine; and some bend it up so com- 
pletely on the back that they present quite a globular 
form, At the lower extremity of the abdomen are two 
conical vesicles capable of being protruded at will, and 
from which a vapor is emitted, which occasionally is 

. Very subtle and penetrating. In some of the species 
the smell is that of spices mixed with something in- 
describably fetid. They are very voracious, generally 
preying upon dead bodies and decaying vegetable matter, 
such as fungi, &c. Some, however, are only found in 
flowers, on the margins of running streams, or under 
the bark of decaying trees. Others again are found 
purasitic in the nests of the hornet, and a few live in 
society along with the red ant (Formica rufa). 

Brachial, (lrd‘ke-al,) a. Lat. brachium, the arm.) 
Belonging to the arm; as, the brachial nerve. 

—Resembling an arm. 

(Anat.) B. artery, extends from the axilla to the bend 
of the elbow, where it divides into A. cubitalis, and A. 
radialis. It passes along the internal edge of the biceps, 
behind the median nerve and between the accompany- 
ing veins. — B. muscle anterior, situate at the anterior 
and inferior part of the arm, and before the elbow-joint. 
It arises, fleshy, from the middle of the os humeri, and is 
inserted into the coronoid process of the ulna. Its use 
is to bend the fore-arm. — B. plexus, is a nervous plexus, | 
formed by the interlacing of the anterior branches of the 
last four cervical pairs and the first dorsal. — B. veins, 
are two in number, and accompany the artery, fre- 
quently anastomosing with each other; they terminate 
in the axillary. 

Bra’chiate, a. (Bot.) With opposite branches; the suc- 
cessive pairs spreading at right angles with each other. 

Brachin'ides, u. pl. (Gr. brachys, short.) (Zoöl.) A 
sub-family of coleopterous insects belonging to the 
family Carabidae. This group, as at present constituted, 
is one of the most incongruous of all the tribes of the 
Curubide. The typical genus is Brachinus, the bom- 
bardier-beetle, many species of which have been de- 
scribed. They live under stones, and are found in most 
parts of the globe. — See BomnaRvIER-BEETLE. 

Brachi'nus, n. (Zul) See BRACHINIDES. 

Brachio‘nie, n. (Zoöl.) The name given by Müller to 
a gania of Rotiferous Infusorial Animalcules, and since 
subdivided into many distinct genera. 

Brachiop’oda, n. [Gr. brachion, an arm; podos, a 
foot.) (Zodl.) A class of bivalve Mollusca characterized 
by having the mantle organized so as to be serviceable 
for respiration, and by having two long, fleshy, ciliated, 
spiral arms, or labiate processes. The genus Lingula 
is remarkable as being the only bivalve shell that is 
pedunculated. 

Brachys'tochrone, n. [Gr.brachystos, shortest, chro- 
nos, time.] ( Math.) The planecurvedown which a material 
particle must fall in order to pass, in the shortest possible 
time, from the upper to the lower of two given points not 
in the same vertical line. It is the common cycloid. The 
proviers of the A is a celebrated one in the history of 
mathematics. t was proposed by John Bernouilli, 
1696, and solved by Newton 7 

Brach'ium, n. [Lat., arm.] (Anat.) The arm from the 
shoulder to the wrist, or the part between the shoulder 
and elbow. 

1 fetr Bos BRAHMAN. 

Brachyca tie, n. (Gr. brachys, short, and cate- 
lektikos, deflcient.] (Pros.) In Greek and Latin poetry, 
a verse wanting two syllables to complete its length. 

et ae a. [Gr. brachys, short, and 
ceph hend. Applied to men whose cerebral lobes do 
not completely cover the cerebellum. 

Brachydiag’onal, a. [Gr. brachys, short, and Eng. 
diagonal.) (Geom.) The shortest of the diagonals in a 
rhombic prism. 

Brach’ydome, n. [Gr. brachys, short, and domos, 
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a domed house.] (Crystall.) A dome parallel to the 
shorter diagonal. — Dana, 

Brachyg rapher, x. A short-hand writer; a steno- 
grapher. 

Brachyg’raphy, n. (Gr. brachys, short, and grapho, 
1 write.) The art of writing by abbreviation; steno- 
graphy. 

Brachy logy, (brdk-il’ojy,) n. [Gr. brachys,short, and 
logos, discourse.) (2tiet.) The art of expressing a thing 
iu the most concise manner. 

Brachyp‘terw, Brachyp’teres, n. pl. (Zl) 
The name given by Cuvier to the birds of the Diver 
fumily. — See COLYMBIDÆ. 

Brachyura, Brachyu’'rans, u. pl. Gr. brachys, 
short, aud oura, a tail.) (Z0d/.) A section of crustacea, 
order Decupoda. The animals belonging to the B. have 
their abdomen or tail very short, generally bent under 
the body, and lodged in a cavity there, so that it is of | 
little or no use to them in swimming. The branchie 
or gills are of a pyramidal form, and consist of a double | 


Fig. 403.— CRABE TOURTEAU, (Cuncer pagurus.) 


series of plates piled one above another. They are 
defended by the lateral edges of the carapace being 
bent down in order to cover them. The water thus 
reaches them only through a special opening left in front 
of the shell. The species are very numerous, and have 
been divided into several large families. In some, Ozy- 
rhyncha, the carapace is narrowest to a point anteriorly. 
asin Muia. ln others, Cyclometopa, the carapace is v 

large, regularly arched anteriorly, and narrowed pos- 
teriorly, as in Cancer (crabs), and Carcinus. In Portu- 
nus, the last pair of legs have the joints broad and flat, 
and formed for enabling the animal toswim well. They 
are called the swimming crabs—are active and bold. 
and seize hold of objects with great sharpness, pinching 
very severely with their acute claws. A 3d set, Cu-| 
tometopa, have the carapace generally quadrilateral 
or ovoid, as Gecarcinas and Grapsus. Whilst a 4th, 
Oxystoma, have it, in general, orbicular or arched in 
front, as in Leucosia, or the Porcellanous crab, found in 
N. Gr a and India: and Corystes, or globular crab. 

Bra aral, a. Short-tailed, as the BRACHYURA, q. v. 

Bra’ g, n. Act of bracing, or state of being braced. 

—a. Having the quality of giving strength or tone; as, 
bracing weather. 

Brack, n. [Du. braak; A.S. brac, breaking] A breach; 
a flaw; an opening in any solid body. 

~ The place was but weak, and the bracks fair.” — Hayward. 

Brack en, n. Fern. (A term used in Scotland and the 
N. of England.) See BRAKE. 

“ Amang the brackens and the brae, 
Between her and the moon.” — Burns. 

Brack en. in Kentucky, a N. county on the border of 
Ohio, covering about 200 eq. m. The N. fork of Licking 
River intersects it. Surface, hilly. Soil, generally fer- 
tile. Cup. Augusta, 

Brack’en, or Brack ett, in Tezas, a village of Kin- 
ney co., 125 m. W. of San Antonio. 

Brack’enridge, Hues Henry, an eminent American 
lawyer and politician, B. in Scotland, 1748. He came 
with his family to N. America when only 5 years old, 
and was brought up at their homestead in York co., 
Penn. After encountering many difficulties, B. suc- 
ceeded in entering the college at Princeton, where he 
graduated in 1771. He subsequently became a chaplain 
in the Revolutionary army, and in 1787 settled at Pitts- 
burg, whence he was returned to the State Legislature, 
In 1796, he published Modern Chivalry, a clever satire, 
imitative of the manner of Butler and Le Sage, Sterne 
and Fielding. In 
1799, he was ap- 
pointed Judge of = 
the SupremeCourt 
of Pennsylvania, 
still continuing to 
give to the world 
various literary 
works of merit. 

His judicial deci- 
sions were cele- 
brated for their 
integrity and in- 
dependence. . 
1816.— His son 
Henry, B. 1786, is 
the author of sev- 
eral works, the 
principal of which 
is a Voyage to South 
Amrrica. 
Brack’et, u Lat. 
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brachium, an arm.] (Arch.) A small support fixed 
against the wall to sustain anything. FH. are com- 
posed of various materials, — wood, stone, metal, &c., 
and may be made susceptible of any kind of ornamen- 
tation. — B. for shelves. When the shelves are broad, 
athe B. are small trusses, consisting of a vertical piece, 
a horizontal piece, und a strut; but when the shelves 
are small, the B. are solid pieces of boards, must com- 
monly with an ogee figure on their outer side. 

(Ship-building.) One of the knees which supports the 
stern-gallery of a ship, 

(Gunnery.) One of the cheeks of the carriage of a 
mortar. 


—pl. ( Printing.) The marks used for enclosing words or 


sentences; thus ( 

Bracket, v. a. To connect with brackets; to supply 
with brackets. 

Brack’eting, n. (Arch.) A disposition of small pieces 
of board, equidistantly placed in the angles tormed by 
the ceiling and the walls of an apartment, with their 
planes at right angles to the common intersection, so as 
to be partly upon the ceiling and partly upon the walls; 
their faces or edges being so arranged as to touch any 
level line that is everywhere equally distant from the 
wall, or walls, which may form the perimeter, or circum- 
ference, of the apartment. 

n n. A gas-light that projects from a 
side-wall. 

Brack’‘etts, in Ilinois, a village of Effingham co. 35 
m. E. of Vandalia. 

Brack ish, a. [Probably from Du. braak, breakin 
wrak, unsound, rotten, broken; Ger. brack, that whic! 
is rejected, refuse, waste, or damaged matter.] Literally, 
damaged or rendered unfit for use; specifically, salt, or 
salt in a moderate degree, as water. 

lake of brackish waters on the ground 
Was all I found.” — Herbert. 

Bruck ishness, n. State or quality of being brack- 
ish; saltness in a minor degree. 

“All the artificial strainings hitherto bave a brackishness in 
salt water, that makes it unfit for animal uses. — Cheyne. 

Brack lesham Beds, u. pl. (Geol.) The name given 
in England to that part of the Eocene deposits overlying 
the London Clay series. The B. appear to be the equiv- 
alent of the Calcaire grossier. They are generally fos- 
siliferous, and are particularly observable at Alum Bay 
in the Isle of Wight. 

Brack mey, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Susque- 

MUA co. 

Bracon, n. BRACON'DÆ, n. pl. (Zoil.) A genus and 
fam. of Hymenopterous insects, allied to, but distin- 
guished from the true Ichneumons by the hiatus which 
exists in them between the mandibles and the clypeus. 

Bract, Bracte‘a; pl. Bracts, or Bractea, (brdkt.) 
(Gr. bracho, 1 crepitate.) (Bot.) A floral leaf, or modified 
leaf from the axil of which a flower-bud arises. Strictly 
speaking, the term bract should only be applied to 
the leaf from which the primary floral axis, whether 
simple or branched, springs; while the leaves which are 
produced on the axis between the bract and the outer 
envelope of the flower should be distinguished as bract- 
lets or bracteoles. In ordinary descriptions, however, the 
term bract is used to indicate either kind of floral leaf. 
Bracts are sometimes large, and similar to the ordinary 
leaves of the plants upon which they are placed, as in 
the white dead-nettle. Such bracts are termed leafy, 
and can only be distinguished from the true leaves by 
their position with regard to the flower-stalk or flower. 
In general, however, bracts differ greatly from ordinary 
leaves. When the flower is sessile, the bracts are often 
applied closely to the calyx, and may thus be conſounded 
with it. Again, when bracts become colored, they may 
be easily mistaken for parts of the corolla. In some in- 
stances they form part of the fruit, becoming incorpo- 
rated with other organs; thus, the cones of the fir 
and the strobilii of the hop are composed of bracts ar- 
ranged spirally, and enclosing fertile flowers; and the 


Fig. 405. — Bracts. 
1. c, of tilla. — 2. d, of campanule. — 8. sium} a, involucre; 
c, involucel. 


scales on the fruit of the pine-apple are of the same na- 
ture. When bracts grow in a whorl or circle round a 
single flower, as in the mallow, or a head of flowers, as 
in the daisy, they are said to form an involucre; apd 
when they grow at the base of a partial umbel, they 
are said to form an tnrolucel; when a number grow, to- 
gether, as in the cup of the acorn, they then constitute 
a cupule. Though the bract is poe a small and im 
conspicnous organ, it occasionally acquires a considera. 
ble size, and may actually surround all the flowers of a 
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plant so as to completely enclose them when in a young 
state. A sheathing bract of this description is called a 
spathe; it is very remarkable in the common arum. In 
the grasses and sedges, little bracts called glumes and 
pale enclose the essential organs of reproduction. 

Brac‘teal, Brac’teate, u. That is furnished with 
bracts. 

Bract’ed, a. The same as BRACTEAL, g. v. 

Brace’teolate, a. Furnished with bractlets or brac- 
tevles. 

Brac’teole, Bract let, n. See BRACT. 

Bract'less, a. Destitute of bracts. 

Brad. A. S.] An initial syllable meaning Broad, as 
Bradford, broad ford. 

Brad, n. Dun. braad, a goad or sting; Scot. brod.] A 
nail that, instead of a head, has a slight projection on one 
side of the top. 

Brad’-awl, u. A small awl used to pierce holes for the 
reception of brads. 


Brad’dock’s Fields, in Pennsylvania,a post- village 


of Alleghany co., on the right bank of the Monongabela 
River, 11 m. from Pittsburg: memorable as being the 
place where, in 1755, the English under Gen. Braddock 
were defeated by the French and Indians. 

Brad don. Mr ELIzaBETH, a popular English novel- 
ist, B. in London, 1837. Her works have been highly 
successful both in England and the United States, 
and belong to the “sensational school.” The princi- 
pal of them are Lady Audicy’s Secret, Aurora FA, 
Eleanor's Victory, Only a Clod, The Hovels of Arden, 
Strangers and Pilgrims, John Marchmont's Legacy, Fen- 
um's Quest, Rupert Godwin, Henry Dunbar, Dead Men's 
Shoes (1859), An Open Verdict (1878), &c. 

Brad ford, a large aud important parliamentary bor- 
ough of England, W. Riding, co. York, 31 m. W. by 8. 
of York, 8 W. of Leeds, and 183 N.N.W. of London. It 
is a well-built, paved, and lighted town, with some fine 
r e buildings and literary institutions, among which 
St. George's Music Hall is a fine edifice in the Italian 
style, capable of accomm- dating 3,350 persons. There 
is also a fine park here for the use of the citizens. B. is 
densely populated, and the production of worsted, yarn, 
and stuffs forms the leading industry. Besides this staple, 
the cotton and iron manutactures command an extensive 
trade. Large iron foundries (celebrated for their boiler 
and iromplates the world over) are established at Bowl- 
ing and Low Moor, in the immediate vicinity of this 
town. Pop. in 181, 183,032. 

Brad ford, in Alabama, a flourishing post-village of 
Con co., on Sochapatoy Creek, 50 m. N. by E. of Mont- 
gomery Manf. Cottous. 

Brad ford, in œlorado Territory, a village of Jefferson 
co.. 20 m. S.W of Denver. 

Brad ford, in Minois, a p.-vill. of Stark co.; pop. 280. 

A township of Lee co, 

Brad ford, in Indiana, a post-village of Harrison co., 
12 m. N. N. E. of Corydon. 

Bradford, in Jwa, a post-village and township of 
Chickasaw co., 30 m. N. of Cedar Falls. 

Brad ford, in Kentucky, a P. O. of Bracken co. 

Brad ford, in Maine, a post-township of Penobscot vo., 
85 m. N.E. of Augusta. Man,. Leather. 

Bradford, in Mass., a p.-v. and twp. of Essex co., on 
the Merrimack River, 34 m. N. of Boston.—In N. H., a 
p.-twp. of Merrimack co. Manf. Leather, K = In N. F., 
a p.-twp. of Steuben co., 60 m. S.S. E. of Rochester. —In 
170 a p.-v. of Miami co. A v. of Scioto co., on the Ohio 

iver, 

Brad ford, in Penna.,a N.N E. co., on the confines of 
N.Y. Area, 1,170 sq. m. Watered by the N. branch of 
the Susquehanna, the Tioga River, and Towanda, Sugar, 
and Wyalusing creeks, Sur., generally hilly. Soil, 
tile. Prod., lumber, coal, ironstone. Cap. Towanda, 
Pop. in 1880, 58,534.—A township of Clearfield co. 

Brad’ford, in Penna.,a thriving city of McKean co, 
Situated amid the oil region, it owes its great pros- 
perity to that product. Nearly 150 firms are engaged 
in this industry. It contains several machine shops, 
boiler works, saw and planing mills, 3 nitro-glycerine 
factories, 5 banks, and 4 newspapers. Numerous natural 
gas wells exist in the vicinity. Pop., 1880, 9,203 ; 1883, 
est. 15,000, 

Bradford, in N., a thriving p.-twp. of Orange co., on 
the W. bank of the Connecticut River, 30 m. S. W. of 
Montpelier. 

Bradford, in Wisconsin, a township of Rock co. 

Brad ford, in prov. of Ontario, a post-village of Sim- 
coe county, near Lake Simcoe, 41 miles N.N.W. of 
Toronto. 

Bradford Centre, in Vermont,a vill. of Orange co. 

Brad ford Clay, n. (Geol.) The middle member of 
the upper division of the Lower Oolites as developed in 
the W. of England. It nearly corresponds in age with 
the limestones of the Great Oolite, but is generally a 
pale grayish clay with little calcareous matter, though 
enclosing bands of impure limestone. 

Brad ford-on-Avon, a town of England, in Wilt- 
shire. on the river Avon, 93 m. W. by S. of London. 
Manf. Woollen cloths and kerseymeres. Ip. 8,835. 

B 'fordsville, in Kentucky, a post-village of Ma- 
rion co., on the Rolling fork of Salt River, 60 m. S. by W. 
of Frankfort, 

Bru'ding. a maritime town of England, in the Isle of 
Wight. Hampshire, 73 m. S. W. of London. It is au 
ancient place, whose church was built in 736. Pop. I. 852. 

Bradley, James, D.D., n S., a distinguished English 
astronomer, B. 1698. In 1742, he was appointed Astron- 
omer Royal, and made a very important discovery rela- 
tive to the nutation of the earth's axis. He was a mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, and also 
of the Academy of Sciences. D. 1762. 
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Brad ley, in Arkansas, a S. S. E. county, containing 958 
sq.m. It is drained by the Saline and Moro Rivers. 
Surface, level. Soil, fertile, producing cotton and indian 
corn. Cap, Warren. 

A post-ottice of the above county. 

Bradley, in Ilinois, a post-village of Jackson co., 14 m. 
B.W. of Pinckneyville. 

Bradley, in Maine, a township of Penobscot co., on 
998 Penobscot River, 45 m. N. by E. of Bungor. Pop. 

66. 

Bradley, in Michigan, a post-village of Allegan co. 

Bradley, in Tennessee, u county in the S. S. E. part of 
the State, touching Georgia, Area, 400 sq. m. Surface, 
hilly. Sul. fertile and well irrigated. Cup. Cleveland. 
Pop. in 1880, 12.121. 

Brad leysvale, in Vermont, a former twp. of Caledo- 
nia co., now Concord and Victory twps., Essex co. 

Bradley ville, in Jowa, a post-villuge of Page co. 

Bradley ville, in Missouri, u post-village of Taney co. 

Brad’/ock Down, n. A pluce near Liskeard, in Corn- 
wall, England, whe about the middle of Jan., 1643, 
Sir Ralph Hopton with inferior numbers, detcated the 
Parliamentary army, with trifling loss on his part, 
taking 1,250 prisoners, and all the enemy's guus, Ke. 

Bradshaw, Joux, an eminent Puritan, who was pres- 
ident of the High Court of Justice which tried and con- 
demued King Charles I. B. in Cheshire, England, in 
1556. In 1649, he was Chief Justice of Chester, and 
when the trial of the King was determined upon, B.'s 
resolute character pointed him out tor president, which 
office, atter a slight hesitation, he accepted. His deport- 
ment on the trial was lofty and unbending, in conformity 
to the theory which rendered the unhappy monarch a 
criminal and amenable, and everything was done, both 
for und by him, to give weight and dignity to this unex- 
ampled tribunal, On Cromwell's accession to the pro- 
tectorate, he was deprived of his judgeship, but on the 
restoration of the Long Parliament, was elected pres- 
ident of the Council of State. B. died in 1659, and on 
his death-bed asserted, that if the king were to be tried 
aud condemned again, he would be the first to agree to 
it. B. was magniticently buried in Westminster Abbey, 
whence, after the Restoration, his body was ejected as 
being that of a regicide, and hanged on a gibbet at Ty- 
burn, with those ot Cromwell and Ireton, 

Brad’shaw, in Tennessee, a post-village of Giles co., 
70 m S. of Nashville. 

Bradtville, (lrat‘vil,) in Wisconsin,a post-village of 
Grant co. 

Bra‘dy, in Michigan, a post-township of Kalumazoo co., 
70 in. S. W. of Lansing. 

—A township of Saginaw co. 

Brady, in Ohio, a township of Williams co.; population 
1.681. 

Brady, in Pennsylvania, a township of Clearfield co.; 
pop. 2,009, 

-A township of Huntingdon co. 

—A township of Butler co, 

—A post-office of Indiana co. 

Brady, James T., a distinguished lawyer of the city of 
New York, one of the most fluent, witty, and eloquent 
members of that bar. He was an associate of Daniel 
Webster in the celebrated “India Rubber Case.” B. 
1815, p. 1809. 

Brady po'da. Brip’rpops, n. pl. [Gr. bradys, slow, 
and pous, podos, a toot.) (Zoòl.) The Sloth family, order 
Edentata, the general character of which are described 
under the word, AI, q. v—The Megatherium, Megalonyz, 
and Mylodon, huge extinct sloth-like animals, whose 
remains are found in the superficial deposits of South 
America, and also in those of the U. States, specially 
in S. Carolina and Georgia, belong to the Bradypoda. 

Brad’y pus, n. [kat] (ŽZoöl.) Tho name of the genus 
Sloth, family Bradypoda. 

Bvady’s, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Richland co. 

Brady’s Bend, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of 
Avwstrong co., on the W. bank of the Alleghany River, 
15 u. NN. W. of Kittanning, 

Brady’s Creek, in Zezas, flows E. into San Saba 
Rives, Bexar co. 

Brady’s Mill, in Maryland, a vill, of Alleghany co. 

Bra dy ville in Ohio, a post-village of Adams co., 8 m. 
from the Ohio River. 

Brady ville, in Zennessee, a post- village of Cannon co., 
56 m. E. S. E. of Nashville. 

Brae, (brd, ) n. (See BRAY.) A declivity; a sloping piece 
of ground. (Almost exclusively confined to Scotland.) 

“ Exoept where greenwood echoes rang, 
Amang the bracs o Ballochmyle.” -- Burns. 

Brag, v.i. Dan, brag, a crack, a crash; Icel. braka, to 
crack, to crash; Swed. and Goth. bragi, a scald, an emi- 
nent poet.) Literally, to crack; to make a noise; spe- 
cifically, to bluster, to boast; to vaunt; to swagger; to 
talk Ing. (Often followed by of; and sometimes, but im- 
properly, by on.) 

Verona brags of him 
To be a virtuous and well-govern'd youth.” — Shaka, 
“Yet lo in me what authors have to brag on, 
Reduc'd at last to hiss in my own dragon.’ —- Pope. 
—n. A boast or boasting; a vaunt. 
“A kind of conquest 


Cæsar made here; but made not here his brag 
Of ‘came,’ aud saw. and ' overcame. “ -- Shake, 


—The thing, or matter, boasted. 
Beauty is nature's brag.” — Milton. 

(Games.) B. is a game at cards, deriving ita name 
from the efforts of the players to impose upon the judg- 
ment of their opponents by boasting of better cards 
than they possess, As many persons may play as the 
cards will supply, the dealer giving to each player three 
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cards, turning up the last card all round. Three stakes 
also are put down by each player. The first stake is 
taken by the best card turned up in the dealing round. 
The peculiurity which gives the game its denomination, 
occurs chiefly in winning the second stake. Here the 
Knaves and nines are called braggers, und all cards fail- 
ing into the hands of the players, assimilate to these. 
For example, one knave and two aces, two knaves and 
one ace, and two aces and one knave, all connt three 
aces. The nines operate in the same way. The third 
stake is won by the person who first makes up the cards 
in his hand to thirty-one, with the privilege to draw, or 
not to draw, as he pleases, from the pack. 

Bra’ga, (anc. Augusta Bracara,) a fortified city of Por- 
tugal, cap. of the prov. of Entre-Douro-e-Minho, in a 
fertile plain between the rivers Cavado and Dieste, 35 m. 
N.E. of Oporto; Lat. 48° 42’ N., Lon. do 20° W. This 
town is remarkable for its many fine buildings and 
fountains. anf. Silver-wares, hats, and harness.— B. 
is a very ancient place, and was founded by the Cartha- 
ginians. About 2 m. from the city, on a hill, is the re- 
nowned sanctuary, Do sentior Jesus do Monte, annually 
resorted to by crowds of pilgrims. Pop. 19,514. 

Bragan’za, n fortified town of Portugal, prov. Tras-os- 
Montes, cap. of a comarca, in a fertile plain. on the Fer- 
renza, 35 m. N.W. of Mirandella. Manf. Silks and vel- 
vets. B. was erected into a duchy in 1442; and, in 1640, 
John II., 8th Duke of Braganza, ascended the Portu- 
guese throne, under the title of Johu IV. His descend- 
ants continue to enjoy the crown of Portugal, and have 
also acquired the imperial crown of Brazil. Pop. 5,775. 

Bragan’za, or Bragan ga. (list.) The name of 
the reigning dynasty of Portugal. (See BRAGANZA TOWN.) 
In 1801 Napoleon I. declared that the line of the B. 
sovereigns hud ceased. John, Regent of the kingdom, 
withdrew to Brazil in 1807, but he returned in 1821. At 
his death, in 1826, his son, Don Pedro, resigned the 
throne in favor of his daughter, Maria da Gloria, pre- 
ferring to remain emperor of Brazil, which he had been 
elected by the Brazilians, 18 Nov., 1825. 

Bragg, Braxton, an American Confederate general, B. 
in N. Carolina, in 1817, graduated at West Point in 1837 
was appointed 2d lieutenant in the 3d artillery, served 
with distinction under Gen. Taylor in the Mexican war, 
and retired into private life in 1856, At the outbreak 
of the civil war, B. became à brigadier-general in the 
Confederate army, and was stationed at Pensacola to act 
against Fort Pickens. In 1802, having been appointed 
a general of division, with orders to act under Gen. A. S. 
Johnston, commanding the army of the Mississippi, he 
took an important part in the two days’ battle of Shiloh, 
On Johnston's death B. was appointed to his command, 
with the full rank of general, and succeeded Gen. Bean- 
regard as commander-in-chief in July of the same year. 
This command he resigned in Dec, 1863, and nominated 
Gen. Joe Johnston as his successor. B.'s chief success 
was at Chickamauga, in Sept. 1863, when he inflicted a 
defeat on the army of Gen. Rosecrans, but was himself, 
in turn, defeated by Gen. Grant, which led to his tempo- 
rary removal from command in Jan., 1864, and he was 
appointed chief of staff to Jefferson Davis. In 1864, he 
assumed the command of the dept. of N. Carolina, and 
defeated the Union forces at Kingston, and joined Pres- 
ident Davis, with whom he remained in South Carolina 
when General Johnston surrendered to Gen. Sherman, 
26th April, 1865. D. in Texas, September, 1876. 

Braggadocio, (brag-ga-dd’shé-o,)n. [From Bragga- 
docchio, a character in Spenser's “ Faérie Queene,” emi- 
nent for his boustfulness.}) A braggart; a boustful per- 
son; a blusterer. 

But these braggadocios are easy to be detected.“ - L Estrange. 


—Empty boasting; pretension; idle vaunting. 
Brag'gart, n. O. Fr. bragard, bragging.) A boaster; 
a Valnglorious person; one who brags and talks big. 


Let him fear this, for it will come to pass, 
That every braggart shall be found an ass." — Shake. 


—a. Boastful; vainly ostentatious. 


* Shall I, . . . betray thee to th huffing, braggart, puff d no- 
bility ? ° ~ Donne. 


Brag’ger, n. A boaster; one who brags or talks big. 


„Such as have had opportunity to sound these braggers thor- 
oughly, . . . have found them, in converse, empty and insipid.” 
South. 


Bragg’ ville, in Massachusetts, a post-village of Mid- 
dlesex co., 25 m. S. W. of Boston. 

Bragi, (brai'ji.) (Scand. Myt.) The son of Odin and 
Frigga, and the god of eloquence and poetry. He is 
represented as an old man with a long flowing 
like Odin; yet with a serene and unwrinkled brow. His 
wife was Idunna. 

Bragg less, a. Without boasting or ostentation. (o.) 


If it be so, braglese let it be, 
Great Hector was as good a man as he.” — Shaks. 


Brahe, Treno, (brah,)a celebrated astronomer of a no- 
ble Danish family, B. at Knudstorp, 1545. After some 
previous tuition at Copenhagen, he was sent to Leipzig 
to study the law. Led by inclination, he devoted him- 
self to mathematical pursuits, to which his attention is 
said to have been directed by accident. He Jeft Leipzig 
in 1565, and that year he had the misfortune to have a 
part of his nose cut off in a duel, which loss he is said 
so ingeniously to have supplied by an artificial nose, 
that the defect was not perceptible. He made some 
chemical experiments, in hopes of finding the philoso- 
pher’s stone, a common object of research among the 
philosophers of his time. In 1566 he left Denmark and 
improved his acquaintance with astronomy, in the 
course of his travels in Germany and France. He re- 
turned home in 1571, and began to make astronomical 
observations at an observatory which he erected near 
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Knudstorp Here it was that he signalized himself in 
1572, by the discovery of a new star in the constellation 
Cassiopeia He soon after violently offended his relu- 
tions by marrying a country girl, when the king inter- 
posed his authority to produce # reconciliation. In 
1574 he lectured on astronomy at Copenhagen, and soon 
after, having travelled through several parts of Europe, 
he determined to settle with his family at Basle. The 
Danish king, Frederick II.. unwilling to have his coun- 
try deprived of a subject who was an honor to it, de- 
termined to retain him at home, by providing him with 
every convenience for his studies, and rewarding him 
according to his merits. He therefore presented him 
with the island of Huen, or Ween, in the Sound, for the 
erectiou of an observatory, gave him an ample pension, 
and acanonry in the Cathedral of Roskilde. He en- 
joyed this situation, and these advantages, about twenty 
years, during which period he strenuously applied him- 
self to the cultivation ofastronomical science. The death 
of Frederick II. interrupted his studies, and being de- 
prived of his pension and canonry by the ill offices of 
envious aud illiberal courtiers, he left Denmark, and 
ultimately settled at Prague, under the patronage of the 
Emperor Rodolph, who was a lover of science and 
learned men. This prince provided for him most mag- 
nificently; and he began to occupy himself with his 
usual pursuits, and gathered around him a number of 
mathematical students, among whom was the celebrated 
Kepler He had not long enjoyed these advantages, 
when he was seized with a disease, which terminated in 
death, 1601. B. is known as the inventor of a new hy- 
pihan to explain the motions of the planetary bodies. 
is scheme was a kind of medium between the ancient 
system of Ptolemy and that which had been advanced 
by Copernicus. He supposed the earth to be fixed mo- 
tionless in the centre of the universe, around which he 
imagined the sun to revolve in a year, and the moon in 
a month, the other planets performing their course 
around the sun, and being carried with it in its revolu- 
tion around the earth; and the whole of this system, to- 
gether with that of the firmament or orb of the fixed 
stars, Was supposed to have a diurnal motion also. The 
obvious difficulties in this scheme, and its inferiority to 
the simpler, and now generally received, system of Co- 
pernicus, have led some to undervalue the abilities of 
Tycho, who, it ought to be recollected, bad for his object 
the formation of an hypothesis, which would explain 
the celestial phenomena without admitting the revolu- 
tionary motions of the planet we inhabit. Neither does 
the fame of Tycho rest upon the merits or the ingenuity 
of his theory, for he was a skilful practical astronomer, 
and made many important observations on the stars, 
contained in the works published by himself, and in the 
famous Rodolphine Tables of his disciple Kepler. 
Brant ss; or Brail’off, in Turkey in Europe —See 
BR AIL. 

Brah' ma, (rama) [Sans. probably from the root 
brih, to grow, to expand; whence briha, wriha, to move 
intensely, hence to raise, to produce, toecreate.] (Hin- 
doo Myt.) The name of the first of the three gods who 
constitute the Trimurti, (Fig. 247) or triad of principal 
Hindoo deities. The epithets applied to this divinity are 
very numerous, some of the most usual being Swayam- 
bhu, the self-existing; Purameshti, who abides in the 
most exalted place; Pitamaha, the great father; Pra- 
Japati, the lord of creatures, Lokesa, the ruler of the 
world. &c.; Brahm, the essence of the Supreme Being in 
the abstract, devoid 
of personal indi- 

Vilnality, to whose 

name so much reve- 

rence is attached 

thut it is considered 

criminal to pro- 

nonnce it, is said to 

have given birth to 

Brahma, Vishnu, 

and Siva simulta- 

nevusly; ard to 

have allotted to the 

first the province of 

crating, to the sec- 

ond that of preserv- 

tng, and to the 

third that of de- 

stroying. Accord- 

ingly, ever since 

the creation of the 

world, B. has had 

little or nothing to 

do, and it will not 

be till the 10th 

avatar, or incarna- 

tion, that his ser- 

vices will be put io 

requisition when this world is to undergo total annihila- 
tion. Meanwhile, however, the other deities, Vishnu and 
Siva, are constantly engaged in their respective duties 
of preservation and destruction ; and the Hindoos lavish 
chiefly their adoration upon those divinities from whom 
they expect to derive immediate advantage. In the 
mythological poems, and in sculpture, he is represent- 
ed with four heads,‘or rather faces, and holding in his 
four hands a manuscript book containing a portion of 
the Vedas, u pot for holding water, a rosary, and a sacri- 
ficial spoon. In the sculptures of the cave-temple of 
Elephanta, he is represented sitting on a lotus supported 
by five swans, or geese. — See IIIxDoOisu. 

Brah’man, Brah'min, n. The first, or highest, of 
the four Hindoo castes, said to have proceeded from 
the mouth of Brahma; (see BRAU MA.) They form the 
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learned or sacerdotai class, and its members have main- 
tained a more extensive sway than the priests of uny 
other nation, Their chief privileges consist in reading 
the Vedas d. v. in instituting sacrifices, in imparting 
religious instruction. in asking alms. and in exemption 
from capital punishment The whole life of the B. is de- 
voted to the study of the sacred writings. Their im- 
portance dates from a time later than that of the early 
Vedic hymus, in which Brahma himself is not known us 
a god, and the B. appears as one among a number of 
priests in no way his inferiors. After the promulgation 
of the Code of Menu, q.v., the B. gradually established 
their supremacy. Of ancient Brahmuanical science the 
principal remains are their astronomical and trigonome- 
trical methods, both of which have given rise to frequent 
and learned discussion, Among the modern B. we look it 
vain for the deep learning that characterized the ancient 
members of this order, for, with the exception of meta- 
physical disquisitious, which have ever been a favorite 
study among them, the learning of the present race of 
B. is excecdingly m e. Their morals also are woe- 
fully deteriorated; and while they are the sole deposi- 
turies and ministers of a religiou which in point of 
purity of morals yields only to the Christian, their con- 
duct is characterized by the most vile and licentious 
practices; a spirit of avarice, falsehood, and revenge is 
everywhere visible; and in many cases superstition and 
fanaticism huve been exchanged for infidelity and 
atheism, 

Brahmanee’, Brau’Maness, n. The wife ofa Brahman. 

Brahman ‘ic, BRAHMAN'ICAL, BRAHMIN'IC, BRAHMIN‘’I- 
CAL, a. Pertaining, or relating, to the Brahmans, or to 
their religious doctrines and worship. 


Brah’manism, Brau'Minism, n. ‘The religion of Bra- 


hma: the doctrinal system of the Brahmans. 
Brahmapootra, Brahmaputra, (bra'’ma-por’- 
tra.) (“Son of Brahma”) sometimes crroneously written 
BURKAMPOOTER, One of the largest rivers of Asia, form- 
ing the proper E. boundary of Hindostan. It has 3 
separate sources, viz., the Dihong, Dibong, and Lohit 
rivers, Which unite in Upper Assam; the first has been 
traced through the Himalaya chain to Lat. 40° 30“ N., 
and Lon. 82° E., and is, in all probability, a continua- 
tion of the great San-po of Thibet. (See Sax-ro.) The 
Dihong is but partially known, but it however, carries 
twice as much water as the Lohit into the B. The 
Dibong is the central and smallest of the three head- 
streams: it rises N. of the Himalayas, near Lat 28° 10°; 
and Lon. 979, and passes through the mountains into 
Assam, near Lat. 28° 15/, and Lon. 90°.—'rhe Lohit, 
called by the Assamese “ holy stream,” and considered 
by the Brahmins as more especially the origin of the B. 
is formed by the union of two smaller streams in the 
high mountain region of Thibet, between Lat. 28° and 
2 N., and Lon. 97° and 98° E; which having joined, 
the river thence resulting takes a S. W. course, and piss- 
es through a remarkable basin of rocky hills, a place 
of pilgrimage often frequented by Brahmins, in which 
it is augmented by the waters of the Brahmakund, a 
holy pool of those religionists. At its exit from this 
basin the river takes the name of B., flows S. W. through 
Assam (where it receives about 60 affluents), enters Ben- 
al in the Rungpore dist., and. finally empties into the 
ay of Bengal ran estuary 20 m. wide, fa Lat. 22° 50% 
N., Lon. 90° 40’ E., in conjunction with the largest 
branch of the Ganges. The B.'s banks are mostly cov 
ered with jungle or marshes. and its current is very 
strong. Entire length estimated at 1,500 m. 
Brah min Ox or Bull, n. (2d!) See Zeru 
Braid, (bräd,) v. a. (imp. BRAIDED; p pr. BRAIDING. 
A.S. bredun; probably of the same origin as broider. 
o weave, knit, or wreath; to intertwine ; as, to braid a 
coat. 
A ribband did the braided tresses bind 
The rest was loose, and wanton'd in the wind.’ — Dryden. 
—To mingle, by rubbing in some fluid, or soft substance; 
as, to braid starch. — Webster. 
A texture formed by weaving together different strands, 
something braided; a kuot. 
“In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair. '— Milton. 
Braid'ing, n. Act of making braids. — Braids taken 
collectively in quantity. 
Braid’ wood, in /liinois, a post-office of Will co. 
Brail, n. (O. Fr. braye, a truss, from brayes, breeches. } 
(Naut.) Brails are small ropes employed in gathering 
up on a yard the bottom and skirts of ita sail, prepara- 
tory to furling. They lessen the trouble and danger of 
furling sails, and allow of sail being rapidly reduced by 
hauling the brails either from the deck or top. When the 
brails are hauled taut, the sail is said to be brailed up. 
Brain, n. [A.8. bragen, bragen; Frisian, brein, brin ; 
Du. brein, from Goth. brikan; Sansk. vrxna, to break. 
Probably allied to Gr. bregma, the upper part of the 
head, from brechd, to wet, because in infants the fore 
part of the head is wet or mt) — See below, ? Anat.— 
The seat of sensation and of the intellect, hence, the 
understanding. (Often used in the plural.) 
ʻO that men should put an enemy in their mouths, to steal 
away their brains. ‘—Shaks. 
—Fuancy: imagination; sensibility. (x.) 
‘My son Edgar' had he a hand to write this, a heart and brain 
to breed it iu? e 
( Anat.) The name given toa soft pulpy substance, 
which in man and the higher orders of animals consti- 
tutes one of the great central masses of the nervous 
system. This important organ, the seat of sensation, 
thonght, and intelligence, and contained in the cavity 
formed by the bones comprising the case of the skull, 
has been described by modern phrenologists as being a 
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large flat cake, which, if carefully unfolded and spread 
out, wonld cover a circular area of several feet in diam- 
eter. The B so expanded, is folded and doubled up in 
the most admirable and wonderful manner, to enable it 
to adapt itself to the narrow, oval cavity of the cranium 
that receives it: these doublings or folds being the con- 
volutions, as they are called, which impart those ine- 
qualities to the vault of the skull-cap trom which the 
science of phrenology has derived its external symbols, 
— Anatomically, the B consists of two parts, the exter 
nal and internal, The external or outer portion is 
termed the bark, or cinrritious part, from its ashy gray 
color; it is also called the glandular, or secretory, be- 
cause it was supposed to possess some of the secreting 
properties of a gland. This portion is composed of a 
fine cellular membrane, through which a congeries of 
extremely minute blood-vessels circulate freely. The 
internal portion, the largest and most consistent part of 
the H., is called the medullary portion, so named trom 
its white marrowy appearance, and consists of bundles 
of minute fibres interlaced together. Both these por- 
tions are intimately united in the centre of the mass, or, 
as it is called, in the meisual line, the fibres of the right 
side passing to the left, and vice versa: thus each side 
of the brain is a reduplication of the other. The B. is 
divided into three parts — the cerebrum, or brain proper; 
the cerebellum, or lesser brain; and the medulla oblon- 
gata, or commencement of the spinal marrow.— The 
cerebrum, or B. proper, is situated at the upper and an- 
terior part of the skull, and is much the largest portion 
of the whole mass, It is divided into two halves, called 
hemispheres, each hemisphere being sub-divided by deep 
fissures called solci, into three Jobes, named, from their 
situation, the anterior, middle, and posterior lobes. The 
cerebellum, or smaller B, is simply divided into two 
parts — the right and left hemispheres. This portion is 
situated at the back of the head, or occiput. and differs 
materially in structure from the larger B., being com- 
posed of flattened layers, or /amine, The medulla ob- 
longata is somewhat of a funnel shape, and seems like n 
continnous process of the latter part of the B., and 
passes out of the skull to descend along the tube of the 
spinal column. Besides the external case of the skull, 
the B. is enclosed in three internal inrestures or mem- 
branes, two of them called by the ancients, who believed 
that they gave birth to and supported all the nervous 
muss within the head, the mothers Thus the first. a 
strong fibrous texture. is named dura mater. or hard 
mother, because firm und resistent, lining the inside of 
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A.—A section of the brain and spinal column. 1. The cere- 
brum. 2 The cerebellum. 3. The medulla oblongata. 4, 4. The 
spinal cord in its canal. 

B. — Anterior view of the brain and spinal cord. I. I. The 
two hemispheres of the cerebrum. 2. Longitudinal fissure sepa- 
rating the two hemispheres. 3, 3. The cerebellum. 4. The olfac- 
5. The optic nerve. 7. The third pair of nerves. 
9. The fourth pair of nerves. 10. The 
11. The spinal cord. 
4, 14. The 


tory nerve. 
B The pons varolil. 
lower portion of the medulla oblongata. 
12, 12. Spinal nerves. 13. 13. The brachial plexus, 
lumbar and sacral plexus, 

the skull and top of the brain. and sending down long 
processes bet ween the two hemispheres and convolutions 
in an analogons manner to the tough membrane found 
lining the inner shell of a walnut, to which fruit the 
brain bears a strong general resemblance. The second 
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is termed the pia mater, or kind mother, because it dips 
into every fold and convolution of the brain, and is a 
fine delicate membrane, covered in every part with a 
network of blood-vessels, and is the medium by which 
nourishment is carried to the substance of the brain. 
The third coat is named the arachniid membrane, tron 
its resemblance to a spider's web. The proper uses aud 
order of these investments will be given elsewhere. — 
Between the folds and doubliugs of the convolutions of 
the B. there are several cavities, or open spaces and 
elevations, which have received from different anato- 
mists names, according to their shape or size, such 
as the Ventricles, Furniz, Hippocaumpi, Kc q. v.— In 
males, the average weight of the full-grown human 
B. is about 49 or 50 Cz.; in females, 44. 
ever, considerably in different individuals. In a series 
of 278 cases, the maximum weight of the adult male J. 
was found to be 65 oz., and the minimum ‘4: in 191 
cases, the maximum weight of the adult female B. was 
50, and the minimum 31 oz. The B of the naturalist 
Cuvier is said to have weighed upwards of 61 oz. Anat- 
omists differ as to the size or weight of the B at different 
periods of life. Semmering believed that the B rewhed 
its full size as early as the third year; the Wenzels and 
Sir William Hamilton fixed the period about the seventh; 
and Tiedemann, between the seventh and eighth year. 
Gall and Spurzheim were of opinion that the B. con- 
tinued to grow until the fortieth year. From a serics 
of observations, however, it appears that in general the 
weight of the B. increases rapidly up to the seventh 
year, then more slowly to between sixteen and twenty, 
and then more slowly to between thirty-one and forty, 
at which time it reaches its maximum point. Beyond 
that period there appears a slow but progressive diminn- 
tion in weight of about 1 oz., during exch subsequent 
decennial period, ‘The only animals that possess abso- 
lutely a larger B. than man, are the elephant and whale. 
In the former, it is said to weigh between 8 and 10 Ibs., 
and in the latter it was found in a specimen 75 feet long, 
to weigh upwards of 5 Ibs, Generally speaking, as com- 

ared with the weight of his body, the B. of man is 

eavier than that of the lower animals; but there are 
some slight exceptions to this rule, as in the case of cer- 
tain species of small birds, and in the smaller apes. The 
proportionate weight of the human B to the body is 

reatest at birth, being about 1 to 5°85 in the male, and 

to 65 in the female. At the tenth year it is about 1 
to 14; at the twentieth about 1 to 30; und after that age 
it averages about 1 to 36:5, with a trifling decrease in 
advanced life. In general, the size of the B. rü a 
certain relation to the mental powers of the individual, 
und a certain amount of it is always necessary to sound 
mental action. — In comparing the brain of man with 
that of the other mammalia, the most obvious distinc- 
tion is its much greater size in proportion to the size of 
the body. In the dog, the B. bears an average propor- 
tion to the body of about 1 to 120; in the horse, 1 to 
450; in the sheep, 1 to 750; and in the ox, 1 to 800. The 
convolutions, too, which are so markel on the human 
B., are few, or altogether wanting on the B. of animals, 
In particular, in animals, the medullary matter of the 
B. predominates in every part, while the cineritious is 
deficient. The nerves of sense, too, in animals, are usu- 
ally much more largely developed than in man. In man 
the olfactory nerve is not one-fourth of the size of that 
of the horse, though the B. is so much larger. In the 
smaller quadrupeds the comparative size of the B. ap- 
proaches nearer to that of the human, being in the 
mouse abont a forty-third part of the weight of the ani- 
mal; but it is composed almost entirely of medullary 
matter. In birds, the B. is iu general a much less complex 
organ than in mammals, presenting no convolutions on 
its surface, and having only a very sinall quantity of cine- 
ritious matter. Though its bulk is in general proportion- 
ally much smaller than the human B., yet in sume ot 
the smaller birds, as the chaffinch and redbreast, it ap- 
proaches that of the latter. In fishes the B. is yet 
more diminished; in the chub being only 1 to 842, and 
in the lamprey 1 to 1,425. It consists merely of two 
pairs of ganglia and a single one. The two anterior 
ganglia, or lobes, are the olfactory lobes, immediately 
behind which are two others, generally of larger size, 
called the optic lobes; while behind these is a single 
ganglion, or lobe, situated in the median line, and 
termed the cerebellum. The functions of the B. will be 
examined under the words Nervous System, and Puke- 
NOLOGY. 

(Chem.) The chemical examination of the brain of ani- 
mals was first undertaken by Vaugaslin, who tound in 
the human brain 80 water, 7 albumen, 4°53 white tatty 
matter, O70 red fatty matter, 1-12 osmazome, 1:5 phos- 
phorus; acids, salts, and sulphur, 515. M. Couerbe, in 
an elaborate dissertation upon the composition of B., 
finds a large proportion of ciolesterine in it, and asserts, 
as the result of repeated examinations, that the propor- 
tion of phosphorus in the B. of persons of sound intel- 
lect is from 2 to 2-5 per cent.; in the brain of maniacs 
it is from 3 to +5; and in that of idiots, only from 1 to 
15 per cent. 

(Med.) The B., which is the most delicate and ex- 
quisitely formed of all the organs of the human body, 
is subject to a great variety of disorders, most of which 
will be treated of under their proper heads, in other 
parts of this work, but some of which it will be neces- 
wary to notice here. Inflammation is one of the most 
common diseases to which the B. is subject, and may re- 
sult from a number of causes: — from external injuries, 
as blows or fulls, the symptoms of which may not mani- 
fest themselves for many days; from the improper use 
of narcotics or stimulants; exposure to the cold or the 
action of the sun’s rays; protracted study, excessive joy, 
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Bruin -sick, a. 
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or other mental emotion: as well as less directly from 
diseases of the digestive or other organs of the body. 
It is characterized by more or less violent pain of the 
head, with suffusion or prominence of the eyes, the 
countenance generally tumid or flushed, and delirium or 
stupor. Frequently, in children, inflammation leads to 
a form of disease known as water in tie head, or hydro- 
cephalus, q. v. Softening of the B. is caused by the 
Want of a proper supply of nourishment to the cerebral 
substance, and may arise from various causes. It is 
characterized by lowness of spirits, headaches, giddi- 
bess, the loss of memory, and at leugth, imbecility and 
paralysis. Unfortunately, this is a disease which little 
can be done to remedy, especially when it results from 
a disordered state of the nutritient orguns themselves, 
as trom disease or obstruction in the arteries which 
convey the blood to the cerebral substance. Frequently 
it is occasioned by over-anxiety or excessive study; in 
which case everything is to be done to get rid of the 
predisposing cause. Every thought, every mental effort 
destroys a certain portion of the cerebral matter; and 
hence, if destruction takes place more rapidly than re- 
newal, a wasting or softening of the B. is the result. 
The blood-vessels, particularly in the aged, are also 
liable to be ruptured.—See APOPLEXY, CONVULSIONS, IN- 
SANITY, DELIRIUM TREMENS, PARALYSIS. 

Brain, v a. To dash out the brains of. 

Brain’ard’s, in New Jersey, a P. O. of Warren co. 

Brained, a. Furnished with brains. — Sue. 

Brain‘erd, in New York, a post-village of Rensselaer 
co., on Kinderhook Creek, 16 m. S.E. of Albany. 

Brain-fever, n. An inflammation of the brain, See 
Brain, (4 Med.) 

Hot-headed; furious. (x.) aks. 

Brain! less, a. Without understanding; silly; thought- 
less; witless. 

Brain’-pan, n. The skull, containing the brain. — 
Shals., Holland. 

Brain’-racking, a. Perplexing ; harassing the mind. 

Disordered in the understanding ; 
giddy; thoughtless. 

Brain’-sickly, adv. Weakly; headily. — Siaks. 

Brain’-sickness, n. Sickness of the brain. Indis- 
cretion; giddiness. 

Brain’-spun, a. Spun out of the brain. 

Brain-le-Comté, (!)rdn-lay-komtay,) a town of Bel- 
gium, prov. of Hainault, 13 m. N. N. E. of Mons; pop. 
5,065. 


Brain'stone- coral, n. A name popularly applied 
spore of the genus Meanurina, | 


to certain kinds ot Madr 
s0 named from the general resemblance to the brain of 
man, exhibited in their large rounded mass, and numer- 
ous winding depressions. When the hemispherical mass 
is broken, the ridges which bound its furrows may be 
traced inwards through its substance, even to the cen- 
tral nucleus from which they commenced. The brain- 
stone corals are very common in collections, and are 
much admired for their beauty. They are found chiefly 


in the seas of warm climates, particularly in the Indian | 


aud S. Atlantic oceans. They sometimes attain a large 
size. Their rate of growth, however, appears tu be slow. 

Brain’tree, a town of England, in co. of Essex, 30 m. 
N. E. of London. It is an ancient place, noted chiefly 
for its annual fairs. Pop. 4,735. 

Brain‘tree, in Massachuselts, a post-township of Nor- 
folk co, 10 m. S. by E. of Boston. The manufacture 
of boots and shoes is carried on very extensively. 
Machinery, woollen goods, cordage, twine, mats, crash, 
&c , are also manufactured in the town. 

Brain'tree. in Vermont, a township of Orange co., 20 
m. 8. by W. of Montpelier, 

Brain'trem, in Pennsylvania, a township of Wyoming 


co. 

Braird, n. ( Scot.) ee brord.] In Scotland, the spring- 
ing up of seeds, which, when they cume up weil, are 
said to have a good braird. 

—v. n. To spring up, as seeds. 

Braise, n. A French word, in common use among char- 
coal burners to designate the fine refuse coal which 
gathers about their pits. The material is much used as 
a covering for the heaps of wood to be charred; and 
about iron-works it serves a very useful purpose, when 
mixed with the great piles of ore to be calcined, keeping 
up for a long time the slow combustion required for this 
purpose. — N. Am. Cyclop. 

Brait,n. A commercial name of the rough diamond. 

Brake, n. (Swed. and Goth. braka, to crash, crackle. 
When dry, the plant crackles under the feet.] The com- 
mon name of the Pteris, a genus of ferns, called also 
Braken.— See PTERIS. 

—A place overgrown with brakes, briers, or brambles. 

Brake, n. [Formerly pret. of BREAK.) That which 
breaks, subdues, curbs, checks, confines, restrains, or re- 
tar ds. — Au instrument to break flax.— A sharp bit or 

—A vehicle for breaking in young or refractory 
—A large heavy harrow for breaking clods.—An 
ancient instrument of torture. 

( Mech.) A block of wood applied by lever or screw 
pressure to the circumference of a wheel, to slacken or 
urrest the moving power of a machine, by the production 
of a large amount of friction. By extension of meaning, 
it now signities the railway-carriage in which is placed 
the B. intended to retard or stop the train when needed, 
B. are sometimes used in the form of bands of metal or 
leather passing round a wheel, by the tightening of which 
the necessary amount of friction is produced. — The B. 
beam or B.-bar is the part that connects the B.-blocks of 
opposite wheels. — The B.-brove is the part of the B. hold- 
ing the B.-shoe.— The B-shoe or B-rubber, is the part 
of a B. against which the wheel rubs. — The B.-wheel is 
the handle-wheel by which power is applied to a B.—The 
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Bram ble, n. 
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Bram bly, a. 
Bram' ide, n. pl. (Zobl.) The Bream family. — See 
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B. generally used in the U. States is known as the air 
brake, (J. v.) page 200. 

(Naul.) [From Lat. brachium, an arm.] The handle 
of a ship's pump. 

(Mil.) That part of a military engine or battery by 
which it is turned to any particular point. — Worcester. 


—A kind of cross-bow or ballista. 


Brake’man, n.; pl. BRAKESMEN. One whose duty it 
is to tend to the brakes on a railroad-car. 

Full of brakes; rough; thorny. 

Bra'mah, JoseP, an English engineer, B. 1749. He 
was bred a carpenter, and worked for some time in Lon- 
don as a cabinct-maker, but at length adopted the engi- 
neering profession. His inventions were many and use- 
ful; as a hydraulic machine, producing motion by the 
uniform pressure of fluids, on the principle of the hy- 
drostatic paradox, (see HYDROSTATIC Press), and an im- 
proved kind of lock, kuown as the Bramah Lock, (see 
Lock.) He was the author of A Dissertation on the Con- 
struction of Locks, &c. D. 1814. 

Bra’man’s Corners, in New York, a post-office of 
Schenectady co. 

Bramante pUrrino, (bra-man’tai), whose real name 
was Donato Lazzani, a celebrated Italian architect, B., 
1444. Showing an early taste for drawing, he was 
brought up to the profession of a painter, but he quitted 
it to dedicate his talents to architecture, which be culti- 
vated with uncommon success. He first designed and 
commenced in 1513, the erection of St. Peter's at Rome, 
carried on and finished by other architects after his death. 
He was a great favorite with Pope Julius II., who made 
him superintendent of his buildings, and under that 
pontiff he formed the magnificent project of connecting 
the Belvidere Palace with the Vatican, by means of two 
grand galleries carried across a valley. He built many 
churches, monasteries, und palaces at Rome, and in other 
Italian cities, and was employed by Pope Julius as an 
engineer to fortify Bologna, 1504. He manifested a de- 
cided predilection for the classic architecture of the 
Greeks, and was the instructor of Raphael in that art. 
D. 114. B. painted portraits with ability, and he was 
skilled in music and poetry. 

(A. S. bremel, brembel ; Dan. brambeer ; 
O. Ger. brdma, brâmal. Etymol. unkuown.] (Bot.) The 
common name of the genus RUBUS, q. v. 

Bram 'ble-berry, n. The blackberry. See Rusvs. 


Bram ’'ble-bush, n. A collection of brambles grow- 


iug together. 
Bram bled, a. Overgrown with brambles. 
Bram b net, u. A net to catch birds. 
BRAMBLWTIN H, MOUNTAIN-FINCH, n. 
(Zbl.) A bird of the family Fringillide. It breeds in 
the more northern parts of Scandinavia; visiting Italy, 
Malta, Smyrna, &c., in its winter migrations, 1t has no 
song, its call-uote being a single monotonous chirp. It 
is rather larger than the chaftinch. The tail is forked, 
and its prevailing colors ure black, white, and yellow. 
Full of brambles. 


BREAM. 


Bra’min, n. See BRAHMAN. 
Bram ‘lette, in Ketua a post-office of Gallatin co. 
Bram 6 


ton, in prov. of Ontario, a thriving town, cap. 
of Peel co., 21 m. N.W. of Toronto; pop. (1571) 2,100. 

Bran, n. 10. Fr.; Celt. bran, bren, excrement, ordure.) 
The skins or husks of corn, especially of ground wheat, 
separated from the corn by a sieve, or bolted. Large 
quantities of wheat B. are used for making starch which 
it contains in the proportion of 55°6 per cent. The dyers 
reckon B. among the nou-coloring drugs, and use it for 
making the sour water with which they prepare their 
dyes. I. is also used as food for horses and cattle. In 
the practice of medicine it is employed as a warm poul- 
tice in abdominal inflammation, spasms, &c. 

Bran, the son of Liyr, and father of Curadoc, or Carac- 
tacus, king of Britain; D. about 80 A. D. 

Bran card, n. [r.] A horse: litter; a hand-barrow. 


Brancas-Lauraguais, (Duke px.) (braun æus· lara - 


gay’,) a member of the French Academy of Sciences, B. 
1733. He was distinguished for his skill in chemistry, 
and was the worthy associate of Lavoisier, Berthollet, 
Chaptal, and other celebrated reformers of the science. 
To this nobleman we owe the discovery of the compo- 
sition of the diamond, and some very important improve- 
ments in the manufacture of porcelain. D. 1824. 


Branch, n. (Gr. brachton ; Lat. brachium, the arm; It. 


branca; Fr. branche.) (Bit.) That part of a plant which 
is produced from a lateral leaf-bud on the primary axis 
or stem. It is looked upon as part of the stem, and not 
asa distinct orgun. A branch generally produces sec- 
ondary branches, und these give rise to minor ramifica- 
tions, called branchlets or twigs. The different modes in 
which B. spring from the stem give rise to the various 
forms of trees; such as pyramidal, spreading, and weep- 
ing. Thus in the cypress, the Lranches are erect, form- 
ing acute angles with the upper part of the stem; in the 
oak and cedar, they are spreading, each forming nearly 
aright angle; in the weeping ash and elm, the angles 
are oblique ; while in the weeping-willow and birch, the 
branches are pendulous, from their flexibility. The com- 
parative length of the upper and under branches also 
gives rise to great differences in the contour of trees, as 
seen in the conical form of the spruce, and in the uny 
brella-like shape of the Italian pine.— See STEM. 

(Anat.) A term applied generally to the principal 
divisions of an artery or vein. B. is then synonymvuus 
with Ramus. 

(Mining.) A leader, string, or rib of ore, that runs in 
a lode; or if a lode is divided into several strings, they 
are called branches, whether they contain ore or not; 
likewise, strings of ore which run transversely into the 
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lode are called branches, and so are all veins that are 
small, dead, or alive, ù e., whether they contain ore or 
not. 

(Genealogy.) A portion of the descendants of a per- 
son, who trace their descent to some common ancestor, 
who is himself a descendant of a like person, The whole} 
of a table of genealogy is often called the genealogical 
free; and sometimes itis made to take the form of a 
tree, which is in the first place divided into as many 
branches as there are children, afterwards iuto as many 
branches as there are grand-children, then great-grand- 
children, and so on. If, for example, it is desired to 
form the genealogical tree of Peter's family, Peter will 
be made the trunk of the tree; if he has had two chil- 
dren, John and James, their names will be written on 
the first two branches, which will themselves shoot out 
into as many smaller branches as John and James have 
children; from these others proceed, until the whole 
family is represented on the tree. Thus the origin, the 
application, and the use of the word “ branch” in gen- 
ealogy will be at once understood. 

(Audi.) The first division uf the animal kingdom, sy- 
nonymous with Type. — B. are characterized by plan of 
structure. Cuvier has shown that the animal kingdom 
comprises four great B. or Types — Vertebrata, Arficu- 


given to a pilot bearing a commission of the highest 
grade, to distinguish it from the warrant granted to 
subordinate pilots, who are restricted to vessels of acer- 
tain draught. 

— The offshoot of anything, as of a river, of a stag's horn, 
&c.; a small part of anything; any distinct article or 
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number, some having not less than a hundred, A great 
portion have only one eye. The genera Cyclops and 
Cypris may be mentioned us examples of B. 

Branchios’tegan, n. (Z.) One of the Branchi- 
ost i. 

Branchios'tegi, n. pl. [Gr. branchia, gills, and stego. 
to cover.) (Zoul.) A division of cartilaginous fishes, 
comprehending those in which the gills are free, and 
covered by a membrane. It corresponds to the order 
STURIONES, Q. v. 

Branchios'tegous, a. That has covered gills, as 
the Branchinstrgi. 

Branch Junc'tion, in Pennsylvania, a post-office 
of Westmoreland co. 

Branch’‘less, a. Without branches or shoots; barren; 
without any valuable product; as, a braunciless tree. 

Branch let, n. A little branch. 

Branch-pilot, n. (Nuut.) See BRANCH. 

Branch’port, in New York, a post-village of Jerusa- 
lem township, Yates co., at the N.W. end of Crooked 
Lake, 200 m. W. of Albany; pop. abt. 450. 

Branch River, in 2/ode Isicnd, empties into the 
Blackstone River, 4 m. above Woonsocket. 


| Branch’s Store, in N. Carolina, a P. O. of Duplin co. 


Branch Village, in Rhode Island, u village of Smith- 
field township, Providence co., 10 m. N. N. W. of Pro 
dence. Manuf. Cottous and agricultural implements. 
Pop. abt. 250 

Branch ’ville, in Alabama, a post-office of St. Clair co. 

Branch’ ville, in Ar/ansas, a post-office of Drow co. 

Branch’ ville, in Maryland, a post-ollice of Prince 
George's co. 

Branch’ ville, in New Jersey, a post-village of Sussex 
co., onan arm of the Paulinskill River, 77 m. N. of 
Trenton. 


portion. 

Branch, v.a. To shoot or spread in branches or sep2- 
rate parts; to shoot out; to ramify ; to fork. 

The Alps branch out, on all sides, into several different divi- 
sions.” — Addison. 

—v.a. To divide or form into branches. 

The spirits of things are branched into canals, as blood is." 
Bacon. 

To adorn with needlework, representing branches, flow- 

ers, &c. 
“In robe of lily white she was array d. 
Branched with gold and pearl, most richly wrought.’ Spenser. 

Branch, in Michigan, a 8. county, embracing an area 
of 525 sq. m., watered by the St. Joseph's, Proirie, Cold- 
water, and Hog rivers, Surface. Rolling prair Soil. 
Excellent, yielding heavy timber and iron ore. Cap. 
Coldwater. 

A village of thé above co., on the Coldwater River, 89 
m. SS. W. of Lansing. 

Branch, in Pennsylvania, a township of Schuylkill co.; 
pop. 1,200, 

Branch, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Manitowoc co. 

Branch’burg, in New Jersey, a township of Somer- 
set co. 

Branch-chuck, n. (Mech.) A chuck formed of four 
branches, turned up at the ends, and each furnished 
with a screw, — Craig. 

Branch'dale, iu Pennsylvania, a P.O. of Schnylkill co. 
Branched’-work, n. (Arch) Carved and sculp- 
tured leaves and branches on mouuments and friezes, 

Branch’er, n. One that forms branches. 

(Faleonry.) A young hawk that begins to leave the 
nest and go from branch to branch. 

Branch'ery, n. A system of branches; the vascular 
part of fruits. 

Eran chisl a. Belonging or relating to the branchiæ 
or gills. 

Branchiæ, (brangk’e-e,) n. pl. [Lat.; from Gr. branrhia, 
gills.) (FM., The organs called B., or Gils, are 
vascular respiratory organs, destined to submit to the 
process of oxygenation the blood of the greater part of 
aquatic animals. It is by means of the oxygen of the 
air dissolved in water that this method of respiration is 
performed. As the name imports, these organs are more 
or less branched. They are situated upon special parts 
of the body, but their position varies according to the 
animals in which they have been observed. Their sur- 
face, multiplied proportionately to the number of their 
ramifications, is always covered with a very fine and 
permeable membrane, In fishes the gills consist of 
arches of bone attached to the os /yotdes or bone of 
the tongue. To these the rays or filaments of the gills 
are attached, generally in a row upon each, varying in 
number, and having their surfaces covered by a tissue 
of innumerable blood-vessels. Upon these is stretched 
the gill membrane. The water taken in by the mouth 
passes through among the filaments of the gills, and 
escapes by the gill openings in the rear. In its progress 
through the filaments of the gills, the oxygen is sepa- 
rated from the atmospheric air contained in the water, 
and carbon is given out in return. 

Branch'iness, n. Quality of being branchy; ful- 
ness of branches. 

Branch’'ing, n. 
into branches. 

—a. Supplied with branches: throwing out branches; as, 
a branching elm. 

Bran’chiopod, n. (ZH.) One of the Branchiopoda. 

Branchiop’‘oda, n. pl. Gr. branchia, gills and pous, 
podos, a foot.) (Zoöl.) A division of erustaceons animals, 
order Entomostraca, in which the locomotive extremi- 
ties fulfil the functions of gills. These Crustaceans, 
which are for the most part microscopic, are always in 
motion when in an animated state, and are generally 
protected by a shell or crust in the shape of a shield, or 
of a bivalve shell, and are furnished sometimes with 
four, sometimes with two antennæ. Their feet vary in 


The act of branching, or forming 


Branch’ville, in S. Carolina, a twp. and post-village 
of Orangeburg dist., 62 m. W.N.W. of Charleston, and 
67 S. of Columbia, 

Branch’ ville, in Virginia, a P. O. of Sonthampton co. 

Branch'y, a. Full of branches; having wide-spread- 
ing branches, 

Branco, an affinent of the Rio-Grande, Brazil. It rises 
in the Sierra Dura, Lat. 11° 25° S., Lon. 409 10’ W.: flows 
in a S.E. course, and is navigable from its mouth to 
Tres-barres, a distance of about 40 m. Branco Rio, an- 
other river of Brazil. rises in the Parime Mountains, 
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Brander, n. A person who brands. A Scotticism for 
a gridiron; ns, a fowl put on the brander. 

Brand“ „ n. (Ziul.) See BRENT. 

Brandied, (rand. a. Mingled or strengthened 
with brandy; as, this is a brandied sherry. 

—Doctored or fortified with brandy; as, brandied plums, 

Brand'ing. „. An ancient mode of punishment by in- 
flicting a mark on an offeuder with a hot iron. It is 
generally disused in the Euglish Civil Law, but is a 
recognized punishment for some military offences, as 
desertion. It is not, however, now done by a hot iron, 
but with ink, gunpowder, or some other preparation, so as 
to be visible, and not liable to be obliterated. The mark 
is the letter “ D.,“ not less than an inch in length, and 
is marked on the left side two inches below the armpit. 

Brand ing-iron, n. An iron used for branding. 

Brand’-iron, u. Same as BR\NDING-IRON. 

—A 175 vet to set a three-legged pot upon, when placed over 
a fire. 

Bran ‘dish, v.a. [Fr. brandir, probably of the same 
origin as O. Fr. bransler, to shake.) To shake, move, 
waye, or agitate, as a Weapon; to flourish. 

“He said, and brandishing at once bis blade, 
With eager pace purdued the flaming shade.“ - Dryden. 

—To flourish ; to amuse one's self with; as, to brandish a 
controversial argument. 

“He, who shall employ all the force of his reason only in brane 
dishing of syllogisms, will discover very little.” — Locke. 

—n. A shaking or waving; a flourish; as “ Brandishes of 
the fan.” — Tatler. 

Bran‘disher, n. He who, or that which, brandishes. 

Bran‘dishing, Brat'tishing. n. (Arch.) A term 
used for carved work, as a crest, battlement, or other 
parapet, 

Brand ling, n. [Sẹ named from its color.) (Zodl.) A 
small worm used for bait. 

Brand’-new, d. [See Bnaxp.] Quite new; unsoiled; 
untouched or unused. (Vulgarly corrupted into bran-: 
new.) 

Brandon, n. [Fr.; Ger. brand, fire.) A name some- 
times given in England to the first Sunday in Lent, from 
the custom, which at one time is said to have prevailed 
in many places, of the peasants passing through their 
orchards and vineyards on that day with lighted torches, 
and threatening to cut down and burn the trees if they 
did not bear fruit in the coming year. 


flows 8. for 400 m., and joins the Rio Negro near Lat. 1° 

20’ S. 

| Brand, n. [A.8., Du., Sw., and-Dan. brand, from bren- 
nen, to burn.| A burniug or partly burned piece of 
wood; a lighted fagot. 

“Take it, she said, and when your needs require, 
This little brand will serve to light your tire. ""— Dryden. 

—A sword, resembling a brand when waved. 

“ Waved over by that flaming brand - Milton, 

—A mark made with a hot iron; as, the brand of a cask; 
hence, figuratively, quality; kind; as, a box of cigars 
of a good brand. 

—A stigma; any note or mark of infamy. See BRANDING. 
A brand of infamy passes for a badge of honor.“ L Estrange. 

—A disease peculiar to vegetables; sometimes called burn, 
and more commonly BGT. q. v. 

—A term sometimes applied to lightning, or a thunder- 
bolt; as, the levin brand. 

“ The sire omnipotent prepares the brand, 
By Vulcan wrought, and arms bis potent hand.“ — Granville. 

r. a. To burn, stamp, or impress with a hot iron; as, to 
brand a package. 

—To fix a mark of infamy upon; to stigmatize as infa- 
mous; as, to brand a person's character; to brand a 
gulley-slave. 

* Brand not their actions with so foul a name: 
Pity. at least, what we are forced to blame.“ — Dryden. 

Brandenburg. (bran'den-boorg,) an important prov. 
of Prussia, consisting chiens of the ancient Mark, or 
marquisate of B., having N. Mecklenburg and Pomera- 
ma, E. the provs. of Prussia and Posen, X. Silesia and 
the kingdom of Saxony, and W. Pr n Saxony, 
Anhalt, and Hanover; between 51° 10“ and 53° 377 
N. Lat,and 11° 13’ and 16° 12 E. Lon. Area, 15,505 
sq.m. The prov. is divided into 2 regencies und 24 cir- 
cles, and consists, mainly, of an immense sandy plain, 
drained by the Oder, Spree, Netz, and other rivers. Sorl, 
generally poor. Forests, very extensive. Buckwheat 
and rye form the leading products, With the exception 
of lime and gypsum, the minerals are unimportant. 
Manf. Machinery, agricultural implements, chemicals, 
glass, leather, potash, &c. B forms the nucleus of all 
the States now united in the Prussian monarchy. It 
was given, in 1416, by the emperor Sigismund to Freder- 
ick VI., Count of Hohenzollern and Burgrave of Nurem- 
berg, ancestor of the present kings of Prussia. Chief 
towns. Berlin (eap. of Prussia), Potsdam, Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder, Brandenburg, and Spandau. Pup. 3,126,411, 

BRANDENBURG, a town of Prissia, in the above prov., cap. 
cire. W. Havelland, on the Havel, 37 m. W.S.W. of Ber- 
lin, and 38 N.E. of Magdeburg; Lat. 52° 27’ N., Lon. 12° 
32’ E. The river divides the town into 3 parts, the old 
town on the right, and the new on the left bank; while 
on an island between them is built the Cathedral Town, 
which, from standing on piles, is often called Venice. 
Manf. Woollens, linens, stuckings, paper, &c. Pop. 
26,180, g 

Brandenburg. a walled town of N. Germany, in the 
grand-duchy of Mecklenbnrg-Strelitz, 17 m. N. by E. of 
Neu-Strelitz. It has extensive distilleries, and a pop. 
of 6,545. 

Bran’‘denbureg, in Kentucky, a post-village, cap. of 


Meade co., on the Ohio River, 40 m. from Louisville; 
pop. 427. . 


Bran don, a bay, headland, mountain, and village of 
Ireland, co. Kerry. The mountain, 3.126 feet high, has 
for its extreme point the headland which forms the W. 
boundary of B. Bay. The latter, about 5 m. wide at ita 
mouth, cuts into the land for about 5 m. The village is 
a fishing and coast-guard station, 10 m. N.E. of Dingle. 

Bran don, in %%, a post-village of Buchanan co. 

—A township of Jackson co. 

Bran don, in Michigan, a post-township of Oakland co., 
38 m. N. N. W. of Detroit, 

Bran don. in Mississippi,a township and post-village, 
cup. of Rankin co. 

Brandon, in New Jork, a township of Franklin co.; 
pop. (1870), 692. 

Bran don, in Ohio, a post-office of Knox co. 

Bran don, in Vermont, a post-township of Rutland co., 
on Otter Creek, 40 m. S. W. of Montpelier. Ma. Wool- 
lens, leather, &c. 

Bran don, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Fond-du-Lac 
co., 18 m. W.S.W. of Fond-du-Lac, and 20 S. by E. of 
Berlin. 

Brandon, iv prov. of Ontario, a post-office of Peel co. 

Brun don Church, in Virginia, a post-office of 
Prince George co. 

Bran don Point, in Virginia, a post-office of Prince 
George co, 

Bran donville. in W. Virginia, a post-village of Pres- 
ton co., 15 m. N. of Kingwood, and 280 N.W. of Rich- 
moud; pop. 100. 

Brand'rith, „ An English provincialism, denoting 
the fence or staked enclosure around a well or spring. 

Brandt. (brant.) a Hamburg chemist, who in 1609 acci- 
dentally discovered phosphorus, whilst making experi- 
ments with urine in search of gold. D. about 1695. 

Brandt, Senastian, a German poet, B. at Strasbourg, 
1458, who wrote a number of works, the most celebrated 
of which is The Shipof Fools, a burlesque poem, in which 
he satirizes the writings of bis age. It met with great 
success, and found translators in several countries. D. 
1521. 

Brandt, in Ohio, a post-office of Miami co. 

Brandt Lake, in New York, a sheet of water of War- 
ren co., emptying in Schroon River. It is m. in extent. 

Brandt Wood, in Indiana, a post-office of Starke co. 

Brandy. n. (Ger. brannt-wein, from brennen, to burn, 
to distil; Fr. brandevin.| Literally, distilled wine; an 
ardent spirit distilled from wine and colored to the re 
quired extent with burnt sugar, (caramel) Its flavor is 
due chiefly to the presence of onanthic ether derived 
from the wine; when newly distilled, it is as clear and 
as colorless as water. The color of genuine pale B. is 
due to its having remained so long in the cask as to have 
absorbed a portion of brown coloring matter trom the 
wood, and is, therefore, an indication of its age. Hence 
arose the custom of adding caramel, and sometimes the 
iufusion of tea, to impart the astringency due to the tan- 
nin taken from the wood by old B. It is prepared from 
wine in most wine-growing countries; but France, and, 
most notably, the town of Cognac, and the Armagnac, 
have always been considered the great B.-producing local- 
ities. The Cognac B. is esteemed from the absence of a 
certain fiery flavor found in other B., which is caused by 
a very small quantity of an acrid oil contained in the 


skin of the grape. Inferior B. is distilled from apples, 
pears, peaches, cherries, blackberries, &c. It is also pre- 
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ducea from a variety of other ardent spirits; rum, beet- 
root spirit, and that of potatoes, are largely used in 
France for its manufacture, aud similar processes are | 
also carried on in this country. Those inferior and nox- 
ious spirits are carefully rectified by repented distillations 
over freshly burnt charcoal and quick-lime, to deprive) 
them of their peculiar flavor, which would, if left be- 
hind, betray the imposition. Iunumeruble attempts are 
also made for producing, by fictitious means, a spirituous 
liquor beuring a close resemblance to the genuine French 
B., but, as so fur produced, they are not so perfect but 
that they may be easily detected. B. manutactured in 
California and some other States, owing to a more 
judicious treatment. has made a great stride during 
the last few years, and onr importation is now almost 
entirely limited to the best brands of French B. For 
the year 1881, the value of spirits and cordials, in casks 
anil in bottles, imported into the U. S. was $2,090,C61. 
Bran dy City, in Col. a mining village of Sierra co. 
Brandy Station, in Va., a p o. of Culpepper co. 


Bran dy-wine, n. Brandy 

Bran dywine, in Del, n hundred of New Castle co. 

—in Ind, a twp. of Hancock e. A vill. and twp. of 
Shelby co., 6 m N. W. of Shelbyville. 

—in Md., a post-office of Prince Edward's co. 

Bran dywine Creek, in Pennsylvania and Dela- 
wure, is formed of two forks, the E. and W., which effect 
a junction in Chester co. of the first-named State, and, 
taking u S. E. course, empties into Christiana Creek at 
Wilmington. Here, Sept. 11th, 1777, was fought a severe 
battle between the British and German troops, 18.000 
strong, under Howe, and the Americans numbering 
13,000 men, under Washington, in which the latter were 
defeated. The consequence of this battle was the occu- 
pying of Philadelphia by the British troops. 

Bran dywine Creek, iu IId. and, after rising in 


Hancock co, runs S. W. into Blue River, near Shelbyville. Bran'ular, a. 
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by the British government. D.1807. One of B.’s sons 
commanded a mixed Canadian and Indian force during 
the war of 1512. 

Brant, in Michigan, a township of Saginaw co.; pop. 
331. 

Brant, in New York, a post-township of Erie co., 24 m. 
8.8.W. of Buffalo. 

Brant, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Calumet co, 

Brant, a 8. co. of prov. of Ontario, W. of Lake Ontario. 
Area, 416 sq. in. Drained by the Grand River. Prod. 
Lumber, wool, hops, and dairy produce. Cap, Brant- 
ford. Top. about 32,500. 

Brant ford, a prosperous post- town of prov. of Ontario, 
and cap. of Brant co., 24 m. S.W. of Hamilton, on Grand 
River. Here are the workshops belonging to the Great 
Western Railway. Many. Iron, tin, and brass-ware; 
agricultural implements and stone-ware, Pop. abt, 8,200. 

Brant ford, in Minnesola, u P. O. of Sherburne co. 

Brant-fox, u. A small species of fox. 

Bran tame, PirkRë pe BockDEILIES, SEIGNEUR DE, 
(brdu'téme,) a French chronicler, k. in Perigord, about 
1540. He travelled in several countries in the capacity 
of chamberlain to Charles IX. and Henry III.; fought 
against the Huguenots (1562), in Barbary (1564), and 
went in 1566 to Malta, to fight against the Turks. After 
his return to the court of France he retired into private 
life, and wrote his Memoires, full of self-praise but very 
interesting, as they afford a lively portraiture of the 
manners and morality of his times, the women, in par- 
ticular, being very severely handled. The style is 
charmingly piquant, full of ingenious turns of expres- 
sion, sudden sallies of wit, occasional flashes of elo- 
quence, and withal so naively simple, that if the author 
cannot, on account of the abundance of his gossip, be 
reckoned a grave historian, he must needs be considered 
a most fascinating chronicler. D. 1614. 

Serebral ; belonging to the brain. 


. Bran’dy wine Manor, in Pennsylvania, a post-office | Brasen, (brazn,) a. Made of brass. See BRAZEN. 


of Chester co. 

Bran‘dy wine Mills, in Okio, a village of Summit co. 

Bran’‘dywine Springs, in Delaware, 4m. N.W. of 
Wilmington. 

Bran dywine Village, in Delaware, a suburb of 
Wilmiugton, (q. v.) 

Bran ford, in ®œnnecticut, a post-town and seaport of 
New Haven co., 8 m. E. by S. of New Haven. The har- 
bor has a sufficient depth of water for vessels of over 
300 tons. 

Bran ford, in Illinois, a township of Lee co. 

Brangle, (brang’g!,) n (Fr. branler; O. Fr. bransler. 
See Branpisu.] A shaking; agitation; confusion; a 
squabble; a noisy contest or dispute. 

“ The payment of tithes is subject to many frauds, brangles. and 
other difficulties.” — Swift. 

v. i. Tosquubble; to wrangle; to dispute contentiously. 

u. 

( 3 will be no longer pestered with..  brangling dis- 
puters. — Swift. 

Brang’ler, n. A quarrelsome, noisy person; a pest. 

Brang ling, n. A quarrel; a wrangling. (R.) 

Brank, n. F Probably of Celtic origiu.] A name used 
in some provinces in England for buckwheat. 


—A scolding bridle ; i. e, an instrument after the manner 
of a bridle, formerly used in England for checking the 
tongues of shrews and scolding women. 

Brank’ursine, u. A name which, as Bear’s- breech, 
is sometimes found applied to the species of Acanthus, 
said to have furnished the model of the Corinthian 
capital. 

Bran‘lin, n. (Scot. branlie.) (Zoiil.) A local name ap- 
plied to a species of fish resembling salmon, aud found 
in rapid streams, 

Bran’-new, d. Same as BRAND-NEW, (q. v.) 

Bran’ny, a. [See Brax.) Consisting of bran; having 
the appearance of bran 

“It was... when [ saw it, covered with white branny scales.“ 
Wiseman. 

Bran’‘sle, n. [From O. Fr. bransler.) An old-fashioned 
brawl or dance. 

Brant, n. (Zoöl.) See BRENT. 

Brant, adv. (See Brevr.| Steep, rugged. (Local Eng.) 

Brant, JoserH, a Mohawk chief, B. in Ohio, 1742. He 
participated in the campaign of 1755, and held the post 
of secretary to Col. Johuson, superintendent-general of 
Indian affairs. On the outbreak of the American Revo- 
lution, B. took an active part in raising an Indian force 
to oppose the colonists, aud was present at the action 
of Cherry Valley, and in other engagements, He did 
all in his power to prevent the confederation of the In- 
dian tribes previous to n 
Gen. Wayne's expedi- 
tion, and opposed peace 
between them and the 
U. States. B. was, how- 
over, a brave and intel- 
ligent chief, and a zeal- 
ous adıninistrator of all 
that tended to elevate 
and civilize his own peo- 

le. In 1786 he visited 

ngland, there publish- 
ed the Book of Common 
Prayer and the Gospel 
of St. Mark, in Mohawk 
and English, and col- 
lected funds for an An- 
glican church, the first 
erected in Canada West. 
He passed the closing 


Fig. 408. — JOSEPH BRANT. 


ears of his life at Bur- 
ington Bay, on Lake Ontario, on an estate granted him 


Brase’nia, n. (Bot.) A name of the genus HYDROPEL- 
TIS, q. v. 

Brash, a. [Swed. and Dan. barsk; L. Ger. barsch.] Im- 
petuous; hot-tempered. — A term used in the U. States 
to denote the state of being brittle; as, decayed timber. 

—n. An eruption; a rash or blemish on the skin. — Broken 
pieces of ice; segments of ice. 

(Geol.) A mass of broken and angular fragments, de- 
rived from a subjacent rock, generally limestone. 

Brash’ear, in Louisiana, a post-village of St. Mary's 
parish, on the Atchafalaya River, 80 m. W. S. W. of New 
Orleans. . 

Brash’er, in New Tork, a township of St. Lawrence 


C0. 

Brash'er Falls, in New Pork, a post- village of St. 
Lawrence co., on the St. Regis River, 35 m. E. of Og- 
densburg. Agricultural implements are largely fabri- 
cated here. 

Brash’er Iron-works, in New York, a post- village 
of St. Lawrence co., on Deer River, 3 m. S.E. of St. He- 
lena. It has large furnaces for iron-smelting. 

Bras’idas, a Spartan general, who distinguished him- 
self in the Peloponnesian war, and in 426 B. C. made him- 
self master of Amphipolis. He was wounded in a com- 
bat with Cleon, the Athenian general, who was endeav- 
oring to retake this place. D. 422 B. c. 

Brasier, Brazier, (lrd’zher,) n. [See Brass.] An 
artificer who works in brass. 


There is a fellow somewhat near the door, he should be a bra- 
sier by his face. — Shaks. 


—A pan to hold heated coals. 


* It is thought they had no 
coals on brasiers.""—Arbuthnot. 
Brasil’, n. See Braz. 
Brass, n. [A. S. bres; Swed. and Goth brasa; Icel. 
brys, a bright heat; Sp. brasas, live coals, from the root 
of burn.) Literally, a metal of the color of live coals. 
Specifically, a yellow alloy of copper and zinc. The pro- 
portions vary according to the required color; four parts 
of copper and one of zinc form an excellent B. It is 
usually made by heating copper plates in a mixture of 
native oxide of zinc, or calamine and charcoal. Its gen- 
erul properties are, that it has a well-known, fine yellow 
color, is susceptible of receiving a high polish, and is 
only superficially acted upon by the air. k is very mal- 
leable and ductile when cold, nnd consequently may be 
beaten into thin leaves, and drawn into fine wire; ata 
high temperature it is brittle. The specific gravity of 
brass is greater than that deducible from the specific 
gravities of the metals which constitute it. Brass is more 
fusible, sonorous, a worse conductor of heat, and harder 
than copper. It is readily turned in a Jathe, and is conse- 
quently well adapted, not only for philosophical instru- 
ments, but those used in manufacturing processes and for 
domestic purposes. In the state of wire it is most exten- 
sively employed in pin-making, and for various other pur- 
poses; the thin leaves into which brass is made by ham- 
mering, are called Dutch metal, or Dutch gold. In order to 
prevent ornamental brass-work from being tarnished by 
the action of nir, it is either lacquered or bronzed. Lac- 
qwring consists simply in varnishing the brass with a 
solution of shellac, in spirit, colored with dragon's blood. 
Bronzing is effected by applying a solution of arsenic, 
or mercury, or platinum, to the surface of the brass 
Brass, or Coal Brasses, n pl. (Mining:) Names 
given to the iron pyrites (sulphide of iron) found in the 
coal measures of the N. of England. They are employed 
in the manufacture of copperas. 
Bras'sage, „. (Old Eng. Law.) A sum of money for- 
merly levied to defray the expense of coinage, and taken 


chimneys, but were warmed with 
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Bras'sart, n. (Mil.) In plate armor, the piece which 
protected the upper arm between the shoulder-piece and 
the elbow. 

Brass’-band, n. A company of musical performers, 
who perforin on brass instruments, as the trumpet, trom- 
bone, bugle, &c. 

Brasse’, n. (Zoél.) See LUCIOPERCA. 

Bras'ses, (Monumental,) n. pl. 3 The 
name given to monumental slabs of brass, on which are 
carved effigies in outline. Of such memorials, the ear- 
liest on record is that of Simon de Beauchamp, who 
died at the beginning of the 18th century. 

Brass’et, n. A casque or morion formerly belonging 
to a suit of armor, 

Brass ‘field, in N. Carolina, a post-office of Wake co. 

Brass’-foil, n. Thin sheets of brass beaten out; some- 
times called Dutch gold. 

Bras’sica, n. [From bresic, the Celtic name of the cab- 
bage.] (Bot); A genus of plants, order Brasmcacea, con- 
taining several specics, which are commonly cultivated 
as food for man and cattle. B. rapa is the common 
turnip. The species B. campestris is regarded by some 
as the source of the Swedish turnip; but others consider 
this vegetuble to bea hybrid between B. campestris and 
B. rapa, or nupus. The species B. oleracea is supposed 
to be the common origin of all the different kinds of 
cabbage, cauliflower, brocoli, and kohl-rahi, the differ- 
ent varieties having been produced by the art of the 
gardener, Brocoli and cauliflowers are deformed inflor- 
escences ; the kohl-rabi is produced by the stem enlarg- 
ing above the ground into a fleshy knob, resembling 
a turnip. On comparing the original plant, as found on 
our shores, with wavy green leaves, no appearance of 
head, and flowering like wild mustard or 2 7 22 0 say 
with the red cabbage or the cauliflower, the difference 
is astonishing. B. napus yields the rape. cols, or colza 
seeds, from which a large quantity of bland fixed oil, 
much used for burning and other purposes, is expressed. 
See CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER, BROCOLI, KOHL-RABI, TUR- 
NIPS. 

Brassica’cere, n. pl. (Bot.) An order of plants, alliance 
Cistales—Diac. Tetramerous flowers and tetradynamous 
stamens.—They are herbaceons plants, annual, biennial, 
or perennial, very seldom suffruticose. Leaves alternate. 
Flowers usually yellow or white, without bracts, gener- 
ally in racemes; sepals 4, deciduous, imbricate or val- 
vate; petals 4, cruciate, alternate with the sepals; sta- 
mens 6, of which 2 are shorter; disk with various green 
glands between the petals and the stamens and ovary; 
ovary superior, unilocular; stigmas 2, opposite the 
placentae ; fruit a silique or silicule; seeds attached ina 
single row by a funiculus to each side of the placenta ; 
albumen none. — ies. The Brassicaceæ as a class 
are of much importance to man. They furnish several 
alimentary articles which are very nutritious, as the 
turnip, cabbage, cauliflower; several others are used as 
condiments; as mustard, radish, cochlearia, &c. They 
all possess a peculiar acrid, volatile principle, dispersed 
through every part, often accompanied by an ethereal 
oil abounding in sulphur. They are also remarkable 
for containing more nitrogen than other vegetables, for 
which reason ammonia is generally evolved in their 
putrefaction. In medicine they are eminently stimulant 
and antiscorbutic. None are really poisonous, although 
very acrid. The root of Jsatis tinctoria affords a blue 
coloring matter. — The order is divided into 173 genera 
and 1,600 species. The greatest part of the species are 
found in the temperate zone. About 100 are peculiar 
to N. America. 

Brass iness, n. Quality, or partaking of the nature of 
russ. 

Brass’-lenf, n. Same as BRASS-POIL, q. r. 

Brass- paved. a. Firm and stable as brass. 

Brass’-visaged, d. Impudent; cheeky; bold in de- 
meanor. 

Brass'y, a. Made of brass; hard as brass ; resembling 

russ. 
Aud pluck commiseration of his state 
From brassy bosoms and tough hearts of flint." — Shake. 

—Impudent ; bold; brazen-faced. (Used vulgarly.) 

Brat, n. [0. Ger, berd, offspring; Ger. brut, from the root 
of brud, brood ; A.S. bredan.] Originally, that which is 
nourished or cherished; specifically, a child, (so called 
contemptuously.) 

loan grant ten thousand pounds a-year, 

And make a beggar's brat a peer. — Swift. 
Brats’berg, in Minnesota, n post-office of Fillmore co. 
Brattice, (brat'tis,)n. ( Mining.) The main shaft is divided 

by a partition of iron plate and other fit material called a 
brattice, into two chambers, which serve as up-cast and 
down-cast shafts for the ventilation, Mining engineers 
also use the term to express the separation of the cur- 
rents, which takes place occasionally on the sides of a 
shaft, which are then said to constitute a natural brat- 
tice, or one independent of any artificial ventilation. 

Brattleboro’, in Vermont, a post-township of Wind- 
ham co., on the Connecticut River, 100 m. S. of Mont- 
pelier: Machinery and iron castings are manufactured 

ere. This was the earliest settled place in the State. 
Pop. 4,933, 

— In the above township, B. (East VILLAGE), a flourishing 
post-village of Brattleboro’ township, Windham co., at 
the mouth of Whetstone Creek, adjoining the Connecti- 
cut River, 110 m. 8. of Montpelier, and 70 E. by N. of 
Albany. 

—B. (West VILLAGE), a post-village situate on Whetstone 
Oresk, 2 m. W. of the East Village, and 110 S. of Mont- 
pelier. 

Brat’tleville, in Minois, a village of McDonough co. 


out of the intrinsic valne of the coin. The term is sup- 
posed to be derived from brachiorum labor. 


Bratton, in Pennsylvania, a township of Mifflin co.; 
pop. 852, 
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Brat’ton’s Mills, in Kentucky, a P. O. of Bracken co. 

Braun ‘ite, n. (Min.) A native sesquioxide of mangu- 
nese, composed, when pure, of 69°68 per cent. of manga- 
nese and 30°32 oxygen. 

Braunsberg, (browns ig,) a town of Prussia, prov. 
E. Prussia, ou the Passarge, about 3 m. above where it 
falls into the Frische Haff. It is well-built and pros- 
perons, deriving its chief claim to notice from its semi- 
nary, the Lyceum Hosianum, for the education of Cath- 
olic clergymen. It is so called from its having been 
founded and endowed by the learned Stanislaus Hosius, 
bishop of Enueland. Pop. 11,180. 

Bra’va, an island of Africa, in the Cape Verd Archi- 
pelago, 7 m. long and 6 broad; Lat. 14° 19’ N., Lon. 24° 
45! W.; pop. about 5,000. 
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Brawling, u. The act of quarrelling; wrangling. 
Brawling, d. Quarrelling; noisy; quarrelsome. 
*“ Tr is better to dwell in a corner of the house-top, than with a 
brawling woman in a wide house.” — Prov, xxi. 9. 


Brawl ingly, aiv. In a wrangling or quarrelsome 


manner. 
Brawn, (bran,) n. [A. S. bâr, a boar, pl. biren, pro- 
nounced bd n, whence by transposition brawn.) The 
flesh of a boar; also the prepared and salted flesh of the 
wild boar or domestic hog, generally made from the 
head, cheeks, tongue, ears, &c.; a mayonnaise of pork, 
The cities of Cambridge and Canterbury, in England, 
are celebrated for this dclicacy. 
“The best age for the boar is from two to five years, at which 
time itis best to.. . fell him for brawn.” — Mortimer. 
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Braz’enness, n. Having the appearance of brass. 

— Excessive impudence; assurance; boldness. 

Braz/en-sea. (Scrip.) A curiously carved vessel 
constructed by Solomon, and set in the temple. It ap- 
pears to have been an enlirgement upon the original 
laver of brass, which Moses constructed for the tal-erte 
cle, and to have been designed to serve only a part of 

| the uses assigned to the most ancient vessel, 

| Braz/en-serpent, n. (\crip.) Au image in brass 
prepared by Moses, resembling the fiery serpent so de 
structive to Israel in the desert, and set up in the midst 
of the camp in the view of all, that whosoever would 
evince penitence, faith, or obedience by looking at it, 
might live. (Num. xxi. 6-9.) 

| Braz‘ier, n. A workman who operates with brass. 


Bravado, (bru-vd dd.) n. [Sp. bravada, from bravo,|—Tho fleshy, muscular part of the body; bulk; muscular /—A pan for holding live coals. 


brave.) A boast or brag; an arrogant menace. 
„Spain, to make good the bravado, 
Names it the iavincible Armado." — Earl of Dorset. 

Brave, a. Dan. brav; Du. braxf; Swed. braf; Lat. 

bus, good; Icel. braf; Ger. brar, excellent; Goth. 
ahb, the twinkling of an eye; allied to brag.) Dis- 
playing power, courage, or daring ostentatiously yet 
readily ; daring; bold; gallant; dauntless; heroic; fear- 
leas; as, a brare hero. 
None but the brave deserves the fair.” — Dryden. 

—Good; excellent; grand; lofty; gallant; dignified; 

showy; as, brave apparel. 
„Tell how Horatius kept the bridge, 
In the brave days of old." — Macaulay. 

—n. Literally, a blusterer, a bully; whence, a man daring 
beyond discretion or deeency ; as, an lulian brave. 

Morat 's too insolent, too much a brave, 
His courage to bis envy ìs a slave.” — Dryden. 

—v.a. To set boastfally at defiance; to challenge; to en- 
counter with courage and fortitude. 

“ The ills of love, not those of fate, I fear; 
These I can brave, but those 1 cannot bear.” — Dryden, 

Brave'ly, adv. Courageously; gallantly ; heroically. 

“ Your valour bravely did th assault sustain.” — Dryden, 

—Convalescent; recovered from illness; as, he's getting 
on bravely. 

Brave‘ness, n. Sumo as Bravery, g. v. 

Bravery, n. Courage; heroism; valor; dauntless- 
ness; iutrepidity; as, the battle was won by sheer 
bravery. 

“ Juba, to all the bravery of a hero, adds softest love, and more 
than female sweetness.” — Addison. 

—Fine dress: showy appearance; magnificence. 

Where all the bravery that eye may tee, 
And all the happiness that heart desire, 
Is to be found.” — Spenser. 

—Bravado ; boasting: ostentatious defiance. (o.) 

“There are those that make it a point of bravery, to bid defi- 
ance to the oracles of divine revelation.” — L' Estrange. 

Brav'ing, n. An act of bravado. 

Brav'ingly, adv. Ina defiant, blustering manner. 

Bravo, „.; pl. Bravi, (Hr Mn. A name given in Italy to 
a certain class of individuals who engage themselves for 
money to perform the most hazurdous enterprises, fro- 
quently murder. 

Bravo, (Drall vd.) interj. [It. and Sp.] An exclamation 
of applause, signifying well done! bravely! It is used 
in English without regard to gender or number, but the 
Italians use brava for the feminine, and bravi for the 
Plural; the superlative is bravissimo. 

Brav’o-Muril'/lo, Don Juas, an eminent Spanish 
statesman, B. 1803. Early in life, he selected the bar 
as his professio! In 1825, he entered the college of 
Advocates at Seville, and showed great devotion to the 
monarchy. When the Progressistas came into power. 
he went to Madrid, and formed a law magazine, the 
Boletin de Jurisprwilencia. To 1836, he became retary 
to the Department of Justice under Señor Isturdz. After 
the flight of the Quee Mother, Maria-Christina, in 
October, 1840, B. M. was compromised in a conspiracy | 
against the regency of General Espartero (J. ©.) and 
took refuge first in the Basque provinces, and then in 
France, where he remained until 1843. In 1847 he be- 
came Minister of Trade and Public Instruction, and, in 
1849-50, of Finance. In L851, he formed a cabinet, with 
himself as premier, but, in 1853, it was superseded by 
that of General Lersnudi. The oppressive measures 
adopted by B. M. and his successors led to the revolu- 
tion of 1854, and the attainment ta power of Marshals 
Espartero and O'Donnell. He has since filled impor- 
tant diplomatic posts, but since the abdication, in 1808, 
of Queen Isabella, he has not held any public position, 
being in antagonism to the govt. presided over by Mar- 
shal Serrano, (1869.) D. 1873. 

Bravura, (bra-v'ra,) n. It., bravery, spirit] (.) 
A term generally applied to a song of considerable spirit 
and execution; but sometimes it is also applied to the 
performance of such a song. 

Brawl, (bral,) v.i. [Fr. brailler, from Alem. brallen, 
to cry; W. bragal, to vociferate.| To quarrel indecently 
and noisily. 

“ How now? Sir John! what, are you brawling here?“ — Shaka. 

To wrangle; to squabble; to rail. 


“ Loquacious, brawling. ever in the wrong.” — Dryden. 
—To roar, or make a loud noise, as water. 
Upon the brook that brawls along the wood.” — Shaks. 
—n. A noisy quarrel; a squabble; scurrility; uproar, 
„But with thy brawls thou hast disturb'd our sport,” — Shaks 
—An ancient kind of contre-dance, somewhat resembling 
the modern cotillon. (Sometimes written bransle.) 
Brawler, n. One who brawls; a noisy fellow; a 
wrangler. 


An advocate may incur censure for being a brawler 1 ae 
lige. 


strength or power. 
* But most their looks on the black monarch bend, 
His rising muscles and his brawn commend." — Dryden. 

Brawn’er, n. A boar killed for the table. 

“Then if you would send up the brauner bead, 
Sweet rosemary and bays around it spread.” — King. 

Brawn ’iness, n. Strength; muscular power; hardi- 
ness. 

This brawninese and insensihility of mind is the best armor 
against the common evils and accideuts of life. — Locke. 

Braun y, 4. Muscular; fleshy; strong; bulky; as, a 
brawny giant. 

The brawny fool, who did his vigour boast, 
In that presuming confidence was lust.” — Dryden, 

Brax’ton, in W. Virginia, a central county, having an 
area of 640 sq. me and watered by the Elk, Little Kann- 
wha, and Holly rivers, and Birch Creek, Surface. 
Mountainous and heavily wooded, Soil, For the 
5185 part fertile, Cup, Braxton Court- House. Pop. 
6.480. 

Braxton Court- House, in Virginia, a post-village, 
cap. of Braxton co., on the Elk River, 112 m. S. ot 
Wheeling. 

Brax’y, n. A disease in sheep, cansed apparently by 
constipation. It is called brazes and brauchs. 

d. Inicctod with the braxy. 

Bray, v. d. [A. S. bracun, to break.) To break into 
small pieces; to triturate; to pound, beat, or grind 
small, 

„n burst him; I will bray 
His bones as in a mortar." — Chapman. 
Fr. braire, from Lat. rugire, to roar; Gr. brachd, 
To roar; to make 


. i. 
brucho ; Icel. brak, crash, noises.} 
a harsh, dissonant sound, as an ass. 

“ Laugh, and they 
Return it louder than au ass cam bray.” — Dryden. 
—To make a harsh, grating noise or sound. 
“ Arms on armour bray'd 
Horrible discord.” — Milton- 

—n. The harsh sound or roar of un ass; any grating or 

offensive sound, 
“ Boist'rous untun'd drums, 
And harsh resounding trumpets dreadful bray.” — Shaks. 

Bray, n. [O. Eng. brays] Same as BRAE, q. v. 

Bray, a maritime town, and fashionable sea-bathing 
resort of Ireland, co. Wicklow, 12 m. 8.8.E. of Dublin 
lt is a beautifully situated and well-built place. Muns. 
Woollens and linens. Pep. about 4,000. 

Bray er, n. One who brays like an ass. 

“ Sound forth, my brayers/ and the welkin rend.“ — Pope. 
(Printing.) An instrument used to temper ink in a 
printing-office. 

Brny ern. n. (B) A gen. of plants, ord. Rosacea. 
The only species, B. anthelmintica, is a tree with pinnated 
leaves, and dicecious flowers, found in Abyssinia. 

Bray Head, u promontory on the E. coast of Ireland, 
2 m. S.W. of Bray, having an elevation of 507 feet above 
the sea. 

Bray ing. n. The noise given forth by an ass, 

—Noise: clamor; discordance. 

Bray ink. p.a. Pounding or grinding small. — Making 
the noise of an ass; roaring. 

Brayle, n. See Brit. 

Braze, v.a. Fr. braser.) To give the color of brass to; 
to solder with brass or an alloy of brass and zinc; as, to 
braze a kettle. 

To cover or decorate with brass. 

—To harden to impudence. 

“(If damned custom hath not braz'd it so, 
That it is proof and bulwark against se * — Shaks. 

Brazen, (brāzn,) a. Made of brass; pertaining to 
brass ; as, a brazen lamp. 

“A bough his brazen helmet did sustain ; 
His heavier arms lay scattered on the plalu.“ — Dryden. 

—Impudent; having a front like brass; as, a braven asser- 
tion. 

Braz’en, v. i. To be impudent; to bully. 

t When I reprimanded him for his tricks. he would talk saucily, 
lie, and brazen it out as If he had done nothing amiss. “Arbuthnot. 

Brazen Age, u. (Myth) The age which succeeded the 
Silver Age, when man had degenerated from their primi- 
tive simplicity. — Webster. 

Braz’en-browed, (braz/n-roud,) a. Without shame; 
impudent. 

Braz’en-dish, n. (Mining.) The standard by which 
other dishes are gauged. 

Braz'en-faced, a. One who acts with effrontery; a 
shameless person. 

Well said, brazen-face ; hold it out.” — Shake. 

Braz’en-face, n. Impudent; bold to excess; shame- 
less; as, a brazen-faced hussy. 

“What a brazen-faced varlet art thou, to deny thou knowest 
me? — Saks. 

Bras'enly, adv. In a bold, shameless manner. 


Brazil’, (Eurixk or.) u monarchy of S. America, and one 
of the largest states in the world — being second only, 
in its extent of territory, to the empires of China and 
Russia,— stretches along two-thirds of that continent, 
while its superficial area occupies nearly half its whole 
extent. It lies between 4° 80’N. and 32° 35“ S. Lat., 
and 35° and 70° W. Lon. Length, from N. to S., between 
2,600 and 2,700 m.; breadth, from E. to W., between 
2,000 and 2550 m. B. is bounded S. und E. by the At- 
lantic Ocean; N. by the same, French, Dutch, and Brit- 
ish Guiana, and the republic of Venezuela; and W. by 
the republics of Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and Paraguay. 
A luge proportion of this empire consists of elevated 
pitur aud mountains, and the extent of cultivated 
and bears but a very small proportion to that of the 
whole country. The subjoined table gives the area and 
population of each of the 20 provinces of the empire, 
according to the last official returns, 


Area. 


Provinces, Eng sym, | Population 


Chief Towns. 
1,480,000 Ouro-Preto, 
1,460,000 Rio DE JANEIRO. 
1,450,000 Bahia. 
1,880,000 Pernambuco. 
000 São Paulo. 
696,000 Ceará. 
460,000 Maranhão. 
345,000 Parahyba. 
885,000 Para. 
455,000 Porto Alegre. 
290,000 Natal. 
205,000 São Christoviio, 
270,000 Goyaz. 
255.000) Purahyba. 
195,000 Desterro. 
145,000 Cuyaba. 
188,000; Nuranda. 
125.000 Porto Seguro. 
99,000) Barra. 
380,000; Maceio. 


11,058,000 


Minas Gerae 
Rio de Janeiro, 
Bahia.......... 
Pernambuco 
Sao Paulo.. 


160 S47 
70,631 
147,489) 
80,082 
131,705 
52,403 


Parahyba. 

Fart e son i 
Rio Grando do Sul... 
Rio Grande do Norte 
Sorgipe del Rey 
Goyaz .... 

Piauhy... 

Santa Catharina 
Matto Grosso. 
Parafia .......... 
Espiritu Santo. 
Amazonas 
Alagoas..... 


31,958 
274.702 


2.505 


550.000 
25.000 


3,609,160 


Total.... 


GENERAL Desc. The form of B. may be said almost to 
resemble that of a heart, of which the greatest diameter, 
from E. to W., in a straight line from Olinda to the ter- 
ritories claimed by Peru, may be about 30 degrees: The 
E. side of this country is traversed, from N. to S., at 
more or less distance from the coast, by a mountainous 
range, of Which the average height is about 5,000 fect, 
known by the name of Serra do Mar, its greatest alti- 
tude being 4,000 feet. This range serves to divide the 
coast land from the high land, consisting of campos, or 
tracts destitute of wood, the average height of which is 


about 2,000 feet, It gradually becomes lower in the 
dire n of Paraguay, until it is lost in the low and 
generally marshy plains inhabited by the Indian tribe 
of Guaycuras. Many geographers have fallen into the 
error of supposing that the prov. of Matto Grosso con- 
tains the highest mountains, and that they form a junc- 
tion with the Cordilleras of Peru and Chili. But Esch- 
wege, who resided in this country for 10 years, during 
which period he visited the greater part of it, confutes 
this supposition in his Brazilien die neue Welt. He ob- 
serves that broad and fertile plains lie between, and that 
the sources of the Madeira, which flows in a N. direc- 
tion toward the Amazon, and of the Paraguay, are both 
within a few miles of each other, and that their eleva- 
tion is inconsiderable. Mountains, dc. The highest 
range of the Brazilian mountains is that which traverses 
the centre of the country, and its greatest altitude is 
about 6,000 feet. The mountains of this empire may be 
divided into three different ranges: 1. The Coast range, 
or Serra do Mar, above mentioned. This is by far the 
most picturesque of the Brazilian chains, and in some 
parts approaches within 16 or 18 miles of the sea, while 
in others it sweeps inward to a distance of from 120 to 
140 m. At a distance, and in the vicinity of the moun- 
tains, are found ancient forests (matlo virgem), whose 
giant trees, and countless plants and shrubs of luxuri- 
ant growth, so thickly woven as almost to defy the at- 
tempts of man to force a passage, sufficiently attest the 
excellence of the soil in which they grow. On crossin 

the Serra do Mar, we meet with a barren table-lan 

called Campos Gerues, with few traces of cultivation. In 
the valleys gold and diamonds are frequently found. 
The Serra do Mar chain commences in the Campos do 
Vacaria, sinks abruptly in the direction of the Rio Doce, 
and loses itself completely at Bahia. The celebrated 
Monte Pascoal, which was seen by the early navigators, 
forms a part of the Serra do Mar. It is known by va- 
rious names in the districts through which it runs. On 
the E. side it is styled Serra dos Aymores; while in the 
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neighborhood of Rio it is called Serra dos Orgoés (Organ 
Mountains). It is worthy of remark that the plants 
growing in the Campos are altogether distinct from 
those on the other side the Serra do Mar; and the zoblo- 
gist may discover quite a new race of animals, as well 
as birds, in this region. 2. The central chain, called in 
come parts Serra do Manteguei ru. and in others, Serra do 
Espinhaco, is more extensive than the former, and com- 
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prises the highest points in B., viz., the Jtacolum#, near 
illa Rica; the Serra do Curassa, near Caltas Altas; and 
the Iambé, near Villa do Principe. This range tra- 
verses the province of Minas Gernes, running in its N. 
course, through Bahia and Pernambuco, and in its 8 

course, through São Paulo and Rio Grande. It is not 
only remarkable as comprising the highest points in 
the empire, but is highly interesting in a geographical, 
botanical, and zoblogical point of view. In different 
parts it bears the various local designations of Serra do 
Lapo, Serra Sallado, Serra do Sâo Geraldo, Serra das Es- 
meraldas, and many others. 3. The Serra dos Vertentes 
(“ Water-separating Mountain“), so called because it 
divides the E. tributaries of the rivers Amazon and La 
Plata from the river Sao Francisco. This chain is some- 
times called the Brazilian Pyrenees. Its loftiest points 
are those of Serra do Canastra and Matto Gorda, where, 
on one side the Rio São Francisco, and on the other the 
most important tributaries of the Rio Grande, take 
their rise, and the Pyrineos, in the prov. of Goyaz, 
where the tributaries of the Parafia are found. Exclu- 

sive of its hilly and mountainous districts, and of its 
table-lnnds, the plains of B. are of vast extent; the prov. 
of Pará, including a portion of the contiguous prov. of 

Matto-Grosso, comprises, in fact, the whole of the lower 
and more level portion of the immense plain of the 
Amazon. During the innndations, large tracts of this 
plain are submerged. It is mostly covered by vast 
primeval forests. There are also some very extensive 
plains in Naranhio and other parts of the empire. That 

which includes the Lagoa dos Platos extends for above 
220 m. along the coast — Rivers. de. The harbors of B 

are among the finest in the world: and some of these 
are connected with the interior by large rivers, navi- 
gable for a great way inland. The principal of these 
streams is the Amazon, generally considered the largest 
river in the world. Of the other rivers, the chief are 
the Tocantins, or Pará, an immense stream formed by | 
the junction of the Aragnay (the principal branch), and 
Tocantins (properly so called). The Rio São Francisco, 
which rises in the 8. purt of the prov. of Minas Geraes, 
traverses the centre of the empire, and receives many 
tributaries. The Rio Grande do Sul (* Great River of 

the South”). the Parafia. the Parahyba, Itapicurn, Doce. 
and many others Many of them, more especially the 
Marañon. periodically overflow their banks, and innn- 
date a large surface of country. The lake, or rather la- 
goon, Lagoa dos Patos, in the prov. of Rio Grande do 
Bnl, is the most extensive in B., spreading over a dis- 
tance in length of above 145 m., and having u partial 
breadth of 40 m. It is naviguble for vessels ot consid- 
erable burden. — Soil. The soil of this great country is 
of various descriptions. It is of great fertility in some 
parts. bat by no means throughont. and the oft repeated 
story of the superabundant wealth of the soil in every 
part of the empire is decidedly erroneous The same 
causes, in fact, (as drought, malaria, epidemics, red ants, 
Kc.) which hindered the foundation in B. of n civiliza- 
tion analogous to that which was established in Mexico, 
Central America, and Pern, ages before the discovery of 
this continent by Europeans, are still in action to-day, 
and in nodiminished force. Notwithstanding, it would 


be impossible to overrate the extraordinary fertility of 
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those vast tracts of land of which Pará is the capital in 
the N., and Kio de Janeiro in the 8. All the operations 
of nature proceed here on the grandest scale. Swarms 
of insect life dispute with the liborer the possession 
of his field. Droughts are frequent and Jong-continu- 
ing. Floods in winter commit mischievous depreda- 
tions, Latterly, epidemics have swept off large num- 
bers of the inhabitants. All these things naturally 
conspire to check the efforts of the cultivator, and 
the doubt is suggested to the mind of an observer 
whether any real progress is actually being made.— 
(CUR) In the northern parts, and in the neighbor- 
hood of the Amazons, great heat prevails ; in the higher 
parts, and towards the south, the climate is more temper- 
ate, und even cold, the thermometer falling as low as 
400. The climate in the vicinity of São Paulo is usually 
accounted the most agreeable, and the temperature per- 
mits the growth of European truits. The W. wind in 
the interior is unwholesome, as it passes over vast marshy 
tracts of forest. The sea-coast, from Para to Olinda, 
appears to possess a similar climate to Guana. Not- 
withstanding the position of B. between the equator and 
the tropics, the air, owing to the height of the greater 
portion of the country, is in general temperate, rather 
than hot. Pernambuco, and a few of the other provinces 
suffer occasionally from drought, to which, however, the 
const lands are seldom subject. M. Von Langsdorff, for- 
merly Russian consul-general at Riv, summed up the sa- 
lient peculiarities ut this ciimate, thus;—“ Winter in 
this country resembles summer in the N. of Europe; 
summer appears one continuous spring. while spring 
and autumn are unconsciously Jost in winter and sum- 
mer.” (n.) The most celebrated of the mineral pro- 
ductions of B. are diamonds, Those found in the prov. 
of Minas Geraes are generally the largest, and the most 
celebrated mines are those ofSerra do Frio. Eschwege es- 
timates the annual yield of these gems at an average of 
15,000 carats, and an assessed value of $17,377,685. Gold 
is found in several localities, but the most celebrated 
mine is that of Congo Soco, which was disposed of, in 
1825, to a body of Englishmen, known as the Anglo-Bra- 
zilian Mining Co., (Limited.) The actual produce of the 
entire gold and silver mines of B. (including washings) 
is not believed to exceed more than $1,000,000 annually. 
Iron ore is abundantly found, as, also, rock-salt, salt- 
petre, alum, platina, copper, and some varieties of pre- 
cious stone, more particularly, topazes. Veget. Among 
the vegetable products of B must be classed sugar, cof- 
fee, cocoa, rice, tobacco, maize, wheat, maudioc, ginger, 
yams, sarsapurilla, and many varieties of tropical fruits. 
Of these, the most important, in a commercial sense, are 
sugar, coffee, and cotton, which are now, in point of fact, 
the staple produce of the empire, and the culture of 
which is being increased with almost unexampled rapid- 
ity. Sugar is principally raised in the prov. of Bahia, 
the soil of which is admirably suited to its growth; but 
it is also extensively produced in sume of the other prov- 
inces. The culture of cotton is of more recent growth, 
and its extension owing in great part to the American 
civil war. Coffee is principally grown in the neighbor- 
hood of Rio the capital, and tobacco in the islands in 
the bay of that city; it is, however, inferior in quality to 
that of the U. States. Rice is largely cultivated, and is 
exported; but the principal dependence of the popula- 
tion is on the mandive, manioc, or cassava (Jatropha 
Manihot), regarded by the Indians as a bequest from 
their prophet Suné. It is found on every table in B., 
and supplies a great number of excellent dishes. Not- 
withstanding her fertility and extent, B. is indebted to 
foreign countries, and especially to the U. States, for 
large supplies of wheat-flour. This has been said to be 
a consequence of the unsuitableness of the soil for the 
culture of wheat: but this does not really appear to be 
the case, that species of grain being found to flourish ex- 
tremely well in the S. provinces, and on the table-lands 
of the interior. The importation of flour is rather a con- 
sequence of the indolence of the natives, The prov. of 
Para is peculiarly fitted for the production of rice. and 
might supply it in any quantity. The culture of the tea- 
plant has been tried in B, and the soil and climate have 
been found favorable to its growth; but its culture has 
not made. and could not rationally be expected to make 
much progress, inasmuch as it can only be successfully 
carried on where labor is abundant and cheap; whereas, 
it is here both scarce and dear. The forests of B., which 
are of vast extent, and teeming luxuriance, furnish al- 
most every variety of useful and ornamental wood; their 
products being adapted alike to ship-building, carpenter's 
and cabinet-work, dyeing, &c. The cocou-tree is plenti- 
ful in the sandy soils along the coast. It is thicker and 
taller than in the E. Indies; cocoa is in general use 
among all ranks, and forms one of the chief articles of 
the internal trade. and also supplies n considerable quan- 
tity for export, The carassato, or castor-tree, is indige- 
nous, and much cultivated for the suke of the oil ex- 
tracted from its seed, in general use for lamps, and other 
purposes. The jacarandu, or rose-wood, is peculiarly 
valuable for cabinet-work, and is extensively exported. 
One of the most important woods, the Cesalpinia Bru- 
siletlo, or Brazil-wood (called Ihripitangu by the natives), 
is found in the greatest abundance, and of the best qual- 
ity. in the prov. of Pernambuco; but being a govern- 
ment monopoly, it has been cut down in so improvident 
a manner, that it is now seldom seen within several 
leagues of the coast There are also cedars. logwood. 
and mahogany. The forests of B.. particularly those in 
the prov. of Pará, along the Amazon, yield vast quanti- 
ties of caoutchouc or india-rubber, which is nearly all 
exported. Zoñl. The forests are full of rapacious animals, 
us the tiger-cat, the hyena, the zaratu, the jaguar (or 8. 
American tiger), the sloth, and the porcupine; wild hogs, 
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and the tapir are common; the latter is an animal re 
sembling a hog, but of larger size, and its flesh differs 
but little from ox-beef. The useful animals, as the horse, 
ox, and sheep, are all descended from the stocks brought 
from Europe by the early settlers. Their increase, es- 
pecially that of cattle and horses, has been astonishingly 
great. Vast herds of wild cattle roam about the open 
parts of the country, particularly in the Janos, or plains 
of the S. provinces. Hides, tallow, charqui (jerked beef), 
horns, and bones, form an important feature in the ex- 
ports of this empire. The horses are of medium size, 
but strong, active, and swift. The emu, or American 
ostrich, is found in the Brazilian plains, and the forests 
swarm with countless varieties of birds and monkeys. 
In the marshy districts the boa-constrictor attains to an 
enormous size, and they are also infested with the coral- 
spake. and other venomous reptiles. Jnhab. Speaking 
generally, the natives of B. are of a bright yellow cop- 
per color, short. robust and well-made; hair, black, lank, 
course, and deficient on the chin; face round; cheek- 
bones not remarkably prominent; skin soft and shining; 
nose short, and nostrils narrow: mouth middle-sized ; 
lips thin; eyes small, oblique, and elevated towards the 
exterior angle. They are in an extremely low state of 
civilization, are polygumons, grave and serious in deport- 
ment. averse to labor. and (like all other Indians) fond 
to excess of spirituous liquors. The principal tribes are 
the Tupinambas, Corvados, Puris. ah Botocudos. The 
Brazileiros, or native Brazilians, born of Portuguese 
parents in Brazil, inherit all the idleness and inactivity 
of their European progenitors, and are prone to indulge 
in a kind of easy locomotion called the Rede, (Fig. 410,) 
a species of 
hammock, 
more particu- 
larly in use in 
the province of 
Maranhão and 
Pará. The pop- 
ulation of this 
country is 
made up of an 
agglomeration 
of many races. 
While B. re 
mained a col- 
ony of Portu- 
gal, but few 
women accom- 
panied the em- 
igrants to 8. 
America. The 
earliest Euro- 
n settlers 
ntermarried 
and mixed with 
Indian women; 
afterwards an 
extensive in- 
termixture of race occurred with the Africans who were 
bought for slavery. The mixed population increases 
continually and rapidly. In S. Brazil the negroes are 
numerous. In the N. provinces the Indian element pre- 
ponderates. The greater part of the population prob- 
ably consists of mixed breeds, each of which has a dis- 
tinguishing name, thus: Mulatto denotes the offspring 
of a white with a negro, and Mameluco that of a white 
with an Indian, Cafuzn, the mixture of the Indian and 
negro; Curiboco, the cross between the Cafuzo und the 
Indian; and Aibaro, that between the Cafuzo and the 
negro. The 1,700,000 of negro slaves belong to about 
40,000 proprietors. A law for the suppression of the 
trade in sluves was sanctioned by the Emperor in 1854. 
The negroes brought to B. belong generally to Angola, 
Anguiz, Congo, Benguela, and Mozambique. Since the 
attempts to repress the trade, Coromantines, or negroes 
from the Gold Coast, who are thought to possess a greater 
degree of intelligence, are not so frequently met with, 
The Zacharias ministry were in favor of declaring all 
the Lirths after a certain future date to be free, so as to 
get rid of slavery when the generation then existing 
should be extinct; but the Conservative party, which 
has been in power since July, 1868, seems absolutely 
opposed to freeing slaves. The Brazilians divide the 
Indian races into Indios mansos, civilized or convert- 
ed tribes speaking the Portuguese language, and 
Tapinas or Gentios, uncivilized hordes. The latest, 
and in all probability most trustworthy estimates, give 
their numbers at 500,000. — Principal Towns. Rio Ja- 
neiro cap., Bahia, Pernambuco, Sau Paulo, Maranham, 
Para, Villa-bella, and Cachacira. — Const. and Gort. 
The constitution of B. bears date 11th Dec., 1823. It 
establishes four powers in the State'— the legislative, 
the executive, the judicial, and the“ moderating " power, 
or the royal prerogative. The legislative power is vested, 
for the affairs of the empire, in a general legislative as- 
sembly, and for provincial affairs in the provincial as- 
semblies. The general legislative assembly consists of 
two Houses, the Senate and the Congress. The mem- 
bers of both Houses are elected by the people, but under 
different forms. Senators are chosen for life at electoral 
meetings, each of which has to nominate three candi- 
dates, leaving the choice between them to the sovereign 
or his ministers The members of the House of Congress 
are chosen by indirect election, for the term of 4 years. 
For this purpose the country is divided into electoral 
districts, where every 200 voters appoint one elector, 
and a number of the latter. varying according to popu- 
lation, nominate the deputy. The executive power 
is vested in the sovereign, assisted by his ministers and 
acouncil of state. The ministers are responsible for 
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treason, corruption, abuse of power, and all acta con- 
trary to the constitution, or the liberty, security, and 
property of the citizens, The executive functions con- 
sist in the convocation of the ordinary meetings of the 
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legislative assembly; the nomination of bishops, presi- 
dents, and governors of provinces; the declaration of 
or war; and the general execution and superin- 
ndence of all measures voted by the leislature. The 
“moderating” power, likewise vested in the sovereign, 
gives him the authority to select ministers and senators; 
to convoke extraordinary legislative assemblies; to 
dissolve the Chamber of Deputies; and to grant amnes- 
ties and pardons. — Religion. The established religion 
of B. isthe Roman Catholic, but all others are tolerated; 
attempts at proselytism to the Protestant faith are, 
however, attended! with danger. — Com. ant Manf. Man- 
ufactures in B. are not in a very advanced condition, 
Sugar refining is carried on extensively, pardcularly in 
the great cane growing prov. of Bahia and Pernam- 
buco, where there are numbers of engenhos established 
on a grand scale, with the best modern machinery for 
water or steam power. Three kinds of rum are manu- 
factured, the best of which, called restilo, though 
inferior to the West India rum, is annually exported to 
the extent of 6,600,000 gallons, Beer breweries, of 
comparatively recent establishment, are in successful 
operation in Rio de Janeiro, Metropolis, Riv Grande du 
Sul. and Pernambuco, Ac but the full development of 
this industry is seriously impeded by the necessity of 
importing from Europe the barley and hops, which 
might be raised in abundance in the Northern prov- 
inces. Tobacco is manufactured on a large scale in 
some places, chiefly in Bahia and Rio de Janeiro. 
Large quantities of cigars of a common class ( u 
are manufactured in Babis, and in some towns and dis- 
tricts of that prov. the saw-mnlls turn out from 7,000 
to 5,000 cigar boxes a day. About 66,000,000 charutos 
are yearly exported from Bahia. valued nt $00.000. A 
number of cuttou-weaving factories have been estal- 
lished. and compete 8 with foreign manu- 
factures in the production of the coarse fabries, Com- 
mon and wall papers are manufactured; also, soap, 
chemicals, braids, ribbons, bronzes, Kc. The prov of 
San Panlo has some large iron works. In the large 
cities there are gold and silver smiths and jewelers, 
but these and the artisans of the various other ne 
chanical branches are mainly foreigners. The average 
valuo of yearly exports is about $125,000,000; of im- 
ports, $100,000,000, The chief article of export is coffee, 
Which supplies more than half of the consumption of 
the world. Among the other products sent in large 
8 to foreign countries are cotton. sugar, cocoa, 
ides, horns, tobacco, india rubber, diamonds, Ac. The 
Principal imports are cotton and woollen fabrics from 
Great Britain: wrought and unwrought iron from 
various countries; wines from Portugal, Spain and 
France; agricultural implements, hardware, lard, 
flour, Umber (pine), petroleum, biscuits. coal. ice, 
hams, soap, boots and shoes, &e. from the U. States. — 
Money. The coinage consists of gold pieces (of 20 and 
30 milreas), the valne of the milrea being about 68e., 
but gold and silver coins have almost disappeared in 
recent years, and the only circulating medium is an 
unconvertible and depreciated currency of a milrea 
and upwards.— Finances. The revenue of the empire, 
raised to the extent of more than one-half by castom 
duties, is about $60,000,000, The total debt of B., in 
1880, was $93,358,415. There is, besides, an internal 
gos amounting to $282.500,000.—Army and Navy. 
e nomival strength of the standing army is fixed at 
20,000 on the peace-footing, and at 32,000 on the war- 
footing. The navy consisted in 1880 of 57 steamers 
(most of them of small size), commanded by 343 
officers, and manned by 4,200 uble bodied seamen. 
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There were, in 1880, 1,641 miles of railroads, 

traffic.—Hist. It is generally believed that the first 

discovery of H. was made on the 26th of Jan., 1500, by the 

Spaniards under Vincento Yanez Pingon, one of the 

companions of Columbus, In the same year, Pedro 

Alvarez Cabral was appointed admiral of a | fleet 

sent out by Emannel, King of Portugal, to fol up 

the successful vo; of Vasco de Gama in the R.; and 
he took possession of the country for the Portuguese 
crown, giving it the appellation of Tierra de Santa Cruz. 

In 1508, Amerigo (or Americus) Vespucci attempted a 

settlement in this country, which, however, proved fu- 

tile. In 1515, another navigator, Juan Diaz de Solis, 
discovered the harbor of Rio de Janeiro, and made other 
explorations. Other expeditions followed, and the Bra- 
zilian were successively taken by the French, 

Dutch, and English. The Dutch held their ground 

until, after a long and desperate struggle, they were dis- 

by the Portuguese, in 1040. Henceforward 
the country belonged to Portugal. In 1808 a new era 

Saa in B. The prince-regent of Po: I. John VI. 

be obliged to vacate his country by the success 

the French arms, was declared, in 1822, emperor of B. 
In 1825, the independence of the Brazilian empire was 
recoguized by Port „and. in 1831, the emperor abdi- 
cated in favor of his son Dou Pedro II. (the present 
emperor) und retired to Portugal. In 1843 the Prince 
de Juinville, Louis Philippe’s son, married a sister of 
Don Pedro II. In 1865, the first railroad in B. (from 
Rio to Belem) was opened. In Aug,, 1864, in conse- 
quence of outrages, B. sent an ultimatum to 
Uruguay, which, being rejected, led to a brief war, (see 
Urucvay); and, on the 12th Oct. of the same year, the 
seizure of the Brazilian postal steamer 4 Olinda 
led to a war with Paraguay; and in May of the follow- 
ing year, (1866,) an alliance was conclu between B., 
Uruguay, and the Argentine Confederation, aguinst 
Paraguay. For the events of this war, we refer to An- 
Gentine CONFEDERATION, and Unuovay. After the close 
of the civil war in the U. States, a number of Southern 
planters emigrated to B. with the intention of there 
founding a colony, and growing cotton. The Brazilian 
govt. gave them every facility nnd encouragement, and 
granted them lands on the Amazon, but the project 
eventually proved abortive. In 1869, an attempted ag- 
ricultural settlement by Englishmen also met with si 
lar results. We conclude by quoting the ent re- 
marks incidental to foreign emigrativn to Z. of the Hon. 
Mountstuart E. Grant ff, in his Political Survey, 
(Edin, 1868.) He says: One sometimes hears Brazil 
talked of as a field for emigration, and undoubtedly some 
colonists who have gone thither have prospered greatly. 
The fate of others, however, has been very different. 
Free laborers are despised in the slave-holding provinces, 
and in the northern districts the constitation of men of 
de (pee climates cannot, as a general rule, endure 

labor. I think we may say, then, that, unless they 
have very good information indeed, emigrants should 
not think of settling in any of Brazil except the 
southern provinces uf St. Catherine and Rio Grande do 
Sul; and it must be remembered that, in Brazil, there are 
not those facilities for obtaining land, which are found 
in many parts of 8. America; land being held for the 
most part in great masses, —and this, I believe, without 
any law of entail If Brazil has many natural advan- 
tages, she has many disadvautages, both natural and ao- 
ghar The first is the insulubrity of lurge portions or 
„and the thinness of ber population. The second is 
the ignorance of the people. A law for the gradual eman- 
cipation of negro slaves was Sept. 1871. The 
amount disbursed from 172 to 1879 for emancipation 
annuities was $4.54).206; the ameunt to be disbursed 
in 1580 was estimated by the Minister of Finance at 
$500,090; and that for 1902, when slavery is to cease, 
at $8,000,000. The number of slaves was abt. 2,500,000 
in 1850, and only abt. 900,000 in 1879. 

Brazil’, in /wi., n twp. aud vill. of Clay co. 

Brazilian, n A native of Brazil—a, Relating to B. 

Brazil’-nat, n. See BERTHOLLETIA. 

Brazil’-tea, n. See Mars. 

Brazil- wood. n. A wood used for the preparation of 
a red dye, imported from S. America and the West In- 
dies, where it is produced by several species of the genus 
CÆSALPINIA, q. V. 

Braus ing. n. ( Metal.) The act of joining together two 
pieces of metal by means of brass solder melted between 
them. The best description of solder is made of 9 parts 
of brass to one of tin; hard solder is made of 2 parts of 
common brass, 34 of a part of zinc, and 14 of a part of 
tin. The solder for the precious metals is made of 66 
parta of silver to 33 parts of common brass. 

Brazito, (brd-zee'to.) in Missouri, u post-office of Cole co. 

Brazitos, (bra-2éé'toz,) a district of Mexicu, in the Stato 
of Chihuahua, S. of El Paso. 

Brazo’ria, in Teras, a 8.E. connty, impinging on the 
Gulf of Mexico. Area, 1,330 sq. m. It is drained by the 
Brazos and San Bernard rivers. Surface, flat. Sul, 
tolerably fertile, more particularly so in the river bot- 
toms. (up. Brazoria. Pop. 7,527. 

—A post-vil cap. of above co., on the W. side of Bra- 
zos River, 30 m. from its embouchure, and 60 W. by 8. 
of Galveston, Pop. 2,637. 

Brazos, (brah'ss,) in Teras, one of the largest rivers in 
the State, rises in Bexar co., and stretching E. into Cook 
co., finally empties into the Mexican Gulf, 40 m. S.W. of 
Galveston, after a flow of between 900 and 1000 miles. 
It is navigable for steamboats for 300 m. up. 

—An E. central county, with an area of 585 sq. m., 
beanded S.W. by the Brazos River, and E. by the Nava- 
soto. Surface, rolling. Soil, pretty fertile. Cup. Boone- 
ville, Pup. 9,205, 
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(san-te-ah’go,) in Pens, 4 post- 
town and sea-port of Cameron — = of Mexico, 
35 m. E. N. k. of Brownsville. 
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Brazza, (brut vu.) an island in the Adriatic, belonging 


to Austria, opposite to Spalatro, in Dalmatia, Ert. 
about 30 8 from 6 to 9 broad. Area, 170 aq. 
m. Desc. Mountainous, but producing corn, fi 
monds, oil, saffron, and wine. Pop, 18.500. e 

(brëch) n. [Fr. brèche; from Ger. brechen, to 
break, or Celt. brech, an opening; A.8. bricz; Ger. bruch, 
a fracture; Goth. brikan, to break.) Tho act of break- 
ing, or state of being broken. 

This tempest 


The modden renek eu 


—A rupture; a break; a gap; an opening; as, a breach 


in a wall. 


“ Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more, 
Or close the wall up with our English dead. — Shake. 


—Disruption ; infraction; infringement; violation; trans- 


gression; non-fulfilment; as, a breach of trust. 


“It is a custom 
More honor d in the breach, than the observance.”—Shaks. 


—Difference; quarrel; injury; disruption of friendly rela- 


tions; as, a breach between a man and his mother-in-law, 
It would have been long before the jealousies and breaches be- 
tween the armies would bave been composed.” — Lord Clarendon. 
(Mil) A gap or opening made in any part of the 
walls of the place by the cannon or mines of 
the besiegers. 
r. a. To make a breach or opening; as, to breach a citadel. 
Breach of the Peace. (Law.) Ser page 44. 
t to break fences; applied to unrul 
England, and in some parts of the U. 
States. — Webster. 


Bread, (bred,) n. [A. S. breod, probably from bredan, to 
nourish; O. Ger. brót, allied to Gr, bibroosh ð, to ent.) An 
important article of food, figuratively called the staff of 
life, as it is found, of all animal and vegetable sub- 
stances, to be most necessary to man’s physical stamina 
and health. It is made by baking, in an oven or pan, a 
mass of dongh, composed of the flour of different grains 
mixed with water. B. has been used ns food by man- 
kind from the very earliest times. The necessities of 
man’s nature have been the origin of many of our usefal 
arts; and the discovery that grain when moistened and 
afterwards heated could be made into a palatable, dura- 
ble, and nutritious food, must have been considered a 
very important one. This is prolably the earliest form 
in which B. was made. The next step would be the 
pounding of the grain between stones, and the forma- 
tion of flour; the last step would be the baking of loaves 
or fermented bread. It is mentioned in the Beritan 
that Abraham made unleavened B.; and also that, in 
the time of Moses, leavened B. was used, ( Prod, xii. 15.) 
The Hebrews had several ways of baking B.: they often 
baked it under the ashes upon the earth, upon round 
copper or iron plates, or in pans or stoves made on pur- 
pose. In common with other Eastern people, they had 
a kind of oven, (tannoor,) which is like a large pitcher, 
open at top, in which they made a fire. When it was 
well heated, they mingled flour in water, and this 

ite they applied to the outside of the pitcher. Such 
read is baked in an instant, and is taken off in thin, fine 
pieces, like our wafers. F. was also baked in cavities 
sunk in the ground, or the floor of the tent, and well 
lined with compost or cement. As ay uarang made 
their B. thin, and in the form of fiat ea, or wafers, 
they did not cut it with a knife, but broke it, which 
gave rise to that expression so usual in of 
“breaking bread,” to signify eating, sitting down to 
table, taking @ repast.— The Show-bread, or B. of pres- 


a A 
cattle in the 8. 


Fig. 412. — Tuk TABLE OF TE SHOW-BREAD. 


ence, was B. offered Sabbath-day to God on the 
golden table which in the holy place, — twelve 
cakes of unleavened bread, offered with salt and frank- 
incense, (Ler. ii. 13; xxiv. 5-9.) The show-bread conld 
be lawfully eaten 1 0 none but the priests. — Many sub- 
stances have from the earliest times been employed to 
make this needful article, sneh as wheat, barley, oats, 
rye, rice, and potatoes; but thongh wheat-flour yields 
the largest amount of nutritious principle, it is only of 
late years that it has become the almost exclusive arti- 
cle for the purpose; barley, both anciently and in later 
„ being the most general flour employed. Wheaten 

. was seldom used but by persons of distinction, or 
prepared for feasts and ceremonials; barley bread being 
the common food of the upper classes, oat and rye 
bread among the peasantry and poor. — The bak of 
che ordinary ealter's biruit a an exeampies bar. 
the ordinary sailor's biscuit is an ; but the = 
ing of leavened or fermented B. is a complicated al- 
though common process. Wheaten dough, cleared from 
the bran or husks of tbe grain, consists of water, gluten, 
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starch, sugar, and dextrin, If dough is left by itself in 
a temperature between 50° aud 120°, fermentation slowly 
takes place. The starch is first converted into sugar, and 
then into alcohol and carbonic acid; if baked at this pe- 
riod, a light B. with an agreeable relish is procured; it, 
however, the fermentation goes on too long, acetic acid is 
formed, and a heavy B. with a sour taste is the result. In 
order to procure a more perfect fermentation, a aren is 
employed. This leaven is either a piece of dough in a 
fermenting state, or yeast, a substance produced in beer 
while in the act of fermentation, Yeast is most gener- 
ally used, as it is quicker and more certain in its action 
than the leaven of dough. In order to buke a loaf of B., 
a small quantity of yeast is well kneaded into a mass of 
dongh, and allowed to remain in a moderately warm 
place. Fermentation begins to take place; and, as the 
carbonic acid and alcohol are disengaged, they strug- 
gle up through the elastic mass, and the loat begins to 
rise.“ It is then put into the n, where the increased 
heat causes the further expansion of the enclosed gus 
and vapor. The process of fermentation is soon checked 
by the high temperature, and a light porous B. is ut lust 
produced. Well-baked B. is known by its lightness, aud 
the regularity of the size and distribution of the small 
cells formed by the carbonic acid gas and alcohol. Home- 
made B. is mostly sweeter, lighter, und more retentive 
of moisture than baker's B. The following process is 
largely employediu the trade :—Mashed potatoes, water, 
and patent yeast are mixed together to form a ferment. 
After the quantity of four required has been put into a 
trough and mixed with water, not too cold, the ferment 
is wided and well stirred with the hands, It is then | 
strained through a sieve, more flour added, and the 
whole well mixed; after a little flour is sprinkled over 
the top, the dough is allowed to stand for five or six 
hours. During this time, the sponge, as the dough is 
culled, rises twice. Tho first rising is allowed to break 
and tall down; but upon the second rising, just before 
breaking, a quantity of water is poured into the spong 
together with salt, and sometimes alum. The whole is 
then well mixed together again, and, after standing for 
some tiine, is divided into the nee ry sizes and con- 
veyed to the oven, The amount of potatoes added to 
the four in this process is very small, the proportion 
being 8 Ibs. of potatoes to every 280 Ibs. of tour; but 
some cheap-bread bakers use much larger quantity. 
It is technically called fruit in the trade. It is a com- 

aratively harmless adulteration ; but the alum, or stuff, 
8 a more objectionable addition. By using alum, a 
much whiter quality of bread is produced; how this 
bleaching operation is effected is not thoroughly un- 
derstood. Alum also canses the loaves to break from 
each other with a much smoother surface than when 


Breadth’‘less, a. 
| Break, (rat,) (imp. BROKE; pp. BROKEN OF BROKE; ppr. 


B. is baked without it. Common salt isalso used for the 
same purpose; and on the continent small quantities of 
sulphate of copper have been used by the bakers. It 
not only produces a white B. from inferior kinds of 
flour, but adds greatly to the retentive capabilities of B. 
for water. Besides being much adulterated with mashed 
potatoes, rice flour is often found in B. Rice flour ab- 
sorbs and retains a larger quantity of water. Carbonate 
of magnesia is also used; it improves the color of the 
B., nnd also enables it to absorb more water. In these 
latter cases the consumer is cheated out of a quantity of 
nutritious flour, and presented with water in its pli 
Another class of adulterations is that of certain eartl 
substances, which are white and tasteless, and only add 
to the weight of the bread; such as chalk, bone-dust, 
plaster of Paris. white clay, &c. These are all easily 
detected by chemical tests. When wheat flour is adul- 
terated with rice flour, barley flour, or any other infe- 
rior flour, the adulterations can be discovered readily 
with the microscope The presence of mineral substances 
can also be ascertained in the sime manner, The differ- 
ent varieties of B. are made from the various qualities 
of wheat flour. Brown B. is mule from wheat meal, in 
which the husks have been ground up with the rest of 
the grain. Itis generally considered to be much more 
nutritious and wholesome than ordinary white bread.— 
Aérated Bread. Under this name, and since some years, 
loaves are made, in which an aqueous solution of ca 
bonic acid, prepared under great pressure, is mixed with 
the four in a proper apparatus, so as to produce a ve- 
sicular dough when the pressure is removed. The pro- 
cess is rapid, and prevents such deterivrations of the 
flour as are said to be attendant on fermentations in the 
usual way. The theory of panificution HE is 
easy of comprehension. The flour owes its valuable 
quality to the gluten, which it contains in greater 
abundance than any other of the cerea/ia( kinds of corn). 
The other immediate principles which play a part in 
panificution are particularly the starch and the sugar; 
and they all operate as follows:—The difusion of the 
flour through the water hydrates the starch and dis- 
solves the sugar, the albumen, and some other soluble 
matters. The kneading of the dough, by completing 
these reactions through a more intimate union, favors 
also the fermentation of the sugar, by bringing its par- 
ticles into close contact with those of the leaven or 
yeast; and the drawing out and malaxating the dough 
eoftens and stratifies it, introdneing at the sume time 
oxygen to aid the fermentation. The dough, when dis- 
tributed and formed into loaves, is kept some time ina 
gentle warmth, in the folds of the cloth, pans, &., a cir- 
cumstance propitious to the development of their vol- 
ume by fermentation, The dimensions of all the lumps 
of dongh now gradually enlarge, from the disengage- 
ment of carbonic acid in the composition of the sugar ; 
which gas is imprisoned by the glutinous paste. Were 


these phenomena to continue too long, the dough would 
become tvo vesicular; they must, therefore, be stopped 
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at the proper point of sponginess, by placing the loaf 
lumps in the oven, Though this causes a sudden ex- 
pansion of the enclosed guseous globules, it puts an end 
to the fermentation, and to their growth, as also evapo- 
Tates a portion of their water. The richness or nutri- 
tive powers of sound flour, and also of B., are propor- 
tional to the quantity of gluten they contain. It is of 
great importance to determine this point, for both of 
these objects are of enormous value and consumption ; 
and it may be accomplished most easily and exactly by 
digesting in a Water-bath, at a temperature of 167° F., 
1,000 grains of B. (or flour) with 1,000 grains of bruised 
barley-malt,in 6,000 grains or in a little more than half 
a pint of water. When this mixture ceases to take a 
blue color trom iodine (that is, when all the starch is 
converted into soluble dextrin), the gluten left un- 
changed may be collected on a filter cloth, washed, 
dried at a heat of 212°, and weighed. 
ture, and taste of the gluten ought also to be examined, 
in forming a judgment of good flour, or BB. — See GLU- 
TEN; STARCH; Corn; FLOUR; WHEAT. 
Bre: chipper. u. Que who chips bread; a baker's 
servant; an under-butler, 
Not to dispraise me, and call me pantler, and bread-chipper, 
and I kuow not what? — Shaka. 
Bread’-corn, n. Corn of which bread is made. 
“There was not one drop of beer in the town; the bread, and 
bread corn sulliced nut for six days." — Hayward. 
Bread/en, a. Consisting of bread; made of bread. 
Bread fruit-tree, n. (Bot.) See ARTOCARPACE®. 
Bread less, a. Destitute of bread; as, a breadless 
family. 
Bread'-nut, n. (Bot.) See BROSIMUM. 
Brend'-pudding, n. (Cookery.) A pudding made of 
bread, 
Bread'- room. n. 555 A compartment ina ship 
wherein the store of bread and biscuit is kept. 
Bread’-root, n. (Bot) See PsoraLea. 
Bread’stuffs, n. pl. Those kinds of grain, &c. which 
are convertible into flour, meal, &, for the use of man, 
Breadth, n. [A. S. bred and bred. See Broan.) The 
broad dimension of anything; the measure across any 
plane surface, from side to side; width; extent. 
(Painting) A term applied to pictures when the 
colors and shadows are broad and massive, such as the 
lights and shadows of the drapery; and when the eye is 
not checked and distracted by numerous little cavities, 
but glides easily over the whole. B. of coloring is a 
prominent featare in the painting of all great masters, 
The term Breadth of Effect is also sometimes used. 
Without breadth. 


BREAKING) v. 1. [A. S. bracan, brecan; Ger. brechen ; 
Swed. and Goth. race; Frisian, breka; Lat. frango; 
from the root frag, Gr. rag, rég, with the digamma frag, 
JSrég, whence régnami; probably formed from the 
sound.) To part; to separate; to divide in two; as, to 
break bread, 
“ Give sorrow words, the grief that does not speak, 
Whispers the o'erfraught beart, and bids it breu 


— Saks. 


—To burst; to open spontaneously; as, to break a blood- 


vessel. 


“The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast," — Mrs. Hemans, 


—To burst forth with violence; as, the storm broke. 


Every man. . . broke 
Into a general prophecy.” — Shaks. 


—To open; to come to view; to dawn; as, day is breaking. 


“The day breaks not, it is my heart, 
Because that you and 1 must part.“ — Donne. 


—To decline in health and vigor; to become impaired in 


constitution; as, in broken spirits. 


„Vet thus, methinks, I bear them speak: 
See how the dean begins to break. — Swift. 


—To become bankrupt; to fuil in business; as, the firm 


has broke. 


u He that puts all upon adventures, doth oftentimes break, and 
come to poverty. — Bacon, 


—To alter the step or gait; as, to break into a gallop. 
—To fall out; to be no longer friends; to sever a tie or 


connection. 
“ Sighing, he says, we must certainly break, 
And my crucl unkinduess compels him to speak.“ — Prior. 
To break away. To free one’s self from control; to 
come or go away against attempted restraint. — To break 
from. To go away with some haste or vehemence. 


How didst thon scorn life's meaner charms, 
Thou who couldst break from Laura's arms.“ — Rose. 


To break forth, To come out suddenly; to issue un- 
expectedly; as, the sun, &c. (Sometimes followed by 
in or into.) 

“ Break forth into singing, O, mountains.” — Isah. xix. 13. 

To break out. To discover itself by sudden effects; to 
burst forth, as from restraint; as, to break out into pus- 
tules. 

“I saw their words break out in fire and smoke.” — Dryden. 

To break dawn. To fail in any enterprise; to come 
down by breaking: as, my horse broke down. 

He had broken down almost at the outset.” — Thackeray. 

To break in or in upon. To enter unexpectedly, or 
without proper preparation. 

“The doctor... breaks in upon conversation, and drives down 
all before him.“ — Addison. 


To break loose. To shake off restraint; to escape from 
durance or captivity; to forcibly free one’s self. 
“Who would not, finding way, break loose from hell?“ — Milton. 
To break off. To desist, or suddenly refrain from; to 
violently separate from; as, our intimacy is broken off. 
must from this enchanting queen break off." — Shaka. 
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To break up. To become separated into fragments; to 
dissolve; to disperse; as, to break up a school. 
“These and the like conceits,... will scatter and break wp 
like mist. — Bucon. F 
To break with. To part friendship with another; te 
fall out; to sever a connection. 
It cannot be, 
The Volscians dare not break with us.“ — Shaka. 
—Also, to come to an explanation, or hold conference with, 
Stay with me awhile; 
Lam to break with thee of some affairs 
That touch me near." — Shaka. 
Break, v.a. To part or sever by violence; to disrupt; 
to forcibly divide; to burst; to rend; as, to break a vasa. 
“The sticks he then broke one by one: 
So strong you I be. in friendship tied; 
So quickly broke, if you divide.” — Swift. 


The color, tex-|—Figuratively, to disclose; to announce; to communi- 


cate; as, to break the news. 
“1 who mach desir'd to know 
Of whence she was, yet fearful how to break 
My mind, adventur d humbly thus to speak.” — Dryden, 
—To vivlute; to infringe; as a contract, promise, &c. 
Did not our worthies of the house, 
Before they broke the peace, break vows?" — Hudibras, 


—To interrupt; to intercept; to frustrate; to dissulve the 
continuity of; as, to breuk the thread of a story. 
Sometimes in broken words he sigh'd his care, 
Look d pale, and trembled, when he view'd the fair.“ — Gay. 
—To remove or part; to destroy the completeness of; to 
reduce; to crush; to shatter; as, to break a thing into 
fragments, 


Four hopes without are vanish'd into smoke 
Your captain's taken, and your armies broke Dryden. 


—To weaken, snbdue, or impair the bodily health and 

mental facultics. 

This rest might yet have balm'd thy broken senses." — Shake. 

—To tame: to make docile; to train to obedicnce; as, to 

break a horse. 

No sports but what belong to war they know, 
To break the stubborn colt, to bend the bow.""— Dryden. 

—To make bankrupt; to destroy one’s financial credit; as, 

the bank is broke. 


For this few know themselves; for merchants broke 
View their estate with discontent and pain," — Duvies. 


—To discard; to dismiss; to cashier; to destroy the of- 
ficial reputation of; as, to break by court-martial. 
“I see a great officer broken. — Swift. 
—To sink, depress, or appall the spirits. 
“Thou shalt see Phoenix, how I II break her pride. — Philips. 
To break the back. To strain or dislocate the verte- 
bre; to disable. 
“I'd rather crack my sinews, break my hack, 
Than you should such dishonour undergo.” — aks. 
To break down. To overwhelm; to make to succumb. 
To break in. To gain forcible entrance into; as, to break 
ina house. Also, to render tractable; to train to disci- 
pline and obedience; as, those horses are well broken 
tn.— Tv break of. To reform; to rid of; as, to break a 
person of bad language. 


“The French were not quite broken of it, until for some time 
after they became Christians." — Grew. 

To break open. To open; to gain admittance by break- 
ing; as, to break open a desk. 

Open the door, or I will break it open. — Shas. 

To break off. To interrupt; to put a stop to; to sever 
by breaking: as, to break off a flower; to break off 
friendly intercourse. 

“To cheek the starts and sallies of the soul, 
Aud break off all its commerce with the tongue. Addison. 

To break over. To disregard; to transgress; as, to 
break over a custom. — To break out, To remove or force 
out by breaking: as, to break out a window-frame. — To 
break up. To separate or disband; to dissolve; to put 
an end to; as, to break up a party. 

“Solyman,returoing to Constantinople, broke up his army,” Knolles. 

To break bulk. To remove a portion of a load, cargo, 
&c.; to open out a mass of anything; as, the ship has 
commenced to break bulk. — To break fast. To take food 
after a period of abstinence; generally applied to the 
morning meal.—See BREAKFAST. 

To break the heart. To crush or destroy with grief. 

Win er break my heart ?'"—Shuks, 

To break ground. To begin to excavate the earth; to 
plough new land; to open a trench, &. 

“Men generally... break no more ground than will serve to 
supply their own turn.“ — Carew. 

Figuratively, to commence any undertaking; to em- 
bark in a new achene.—(Nout.) To disentangle the 
anchor from the bottom. — Tn break a jest. To utter an 
unlooked-for jest. — Ih break jail, To make an escape 
from jail by ingenious and forcible means. — To break a 
house, Toentera house by fraudulent and violent means, 
with a felonions intent. — To break wind. To expel wind 
from the stomach. To break corer. To burst out from 
concealment, as game, foxes, &c., when hunted — To 
break the ice. Metaphorically, to overcome an early ob- 
stacle; to broach a proposition; to initiate into the 
knowledge of anything; as. go up to him and break the 
ice. — To break joints. ( Building.) To disallow two joints 
to occur over each other. — To break a read, dr. To open 
a way through a difficulty by forcible means. — To break 
upon the wheel. To punish a criminal by stretching him 
upon a wheel in the form of aSt. Andrew's cross, and 
breaking his bones with bars. This mode of punish- 
ment was, in former times, much practised in Europe.— 
To break sheer, (Naut.) To get clear of an obstacle; to 
be forced by the action of winds, currents, &c., ont of a 
certain position. Many modifications of this term exist 
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Break, n. A state of being open; an opening; a fissure; 
a breach; an interstice; an open place; as, the break 
of a forest. 

—A pause; an interruption; a hintus. 

ing.) A line drawn in printing and writing, to 
denote suspension of the sense of the text. 
** All modern trash is 
Bet forth with num'rous breaks and dashes."—Swift. 
—The dawn ; the first matutinal opening of the sky. 


“ And those eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn.” —Shaks, 


~An interruption; change of form or direction; as, a 
deck. B 


break in a ship's 
2 The projection from the face of a building is 
ed a B., whether it arise iu plan or in elevation, It 

is one of the most legitimate ways of securing variety 
of line; but the exaggerated effects of the B. intro- 
duce into the Cinque-vents aud Louis-Quatorge styles of 
architecture prove that considerable discretion must be 
exervised in their use, They should be caused by some 
necessity of the plan, or of the disposition of the struc- 
ture; a B., introduced merely as a break, is a decided 
mistake in a composition. 

=A large four-wheeled carriage. 

Break’abeen, or Brackabeen, in Nrw Fork, a 
post-village of Schoharie co., 46 m. W. of Albany. 

real able, a., Susceptible of being broken. 

Break’age, n. A brenking.— An allowance for ar- 
ticles broken during transportation or use; as, the 

amounted to fifty dollars. 

Break'down, n. An accident; a downfall; as, the 
breakdown of a railroad train. — A kind of boisterous, 
shuffling dance, resembling a jig, usually performed by 


negroes. 
Breaker, n. He who, or that which, breaks. 
Cardinal, I'll be no breaker of the law. —Shaks, 

— (Generally used in the plural.) A peculiar kind 
of billows, that may be easily distinguished by the white 
foam with which they cover the surface of the sea, and 
the terrible roaring noise which they produce. Break- 
ers are generally found in shallow parts of the ocean, 
where rocka lie hidden below the surface, over which 
they break with great violence; and when once a ship 
is 44 among them, it is almost impossible to save 
her, as every billow that heaves her up serves to dash 
her down again with additional force, when it breaks 
over the rocks or sands beneath. — The namie is also ap- 
plied to the wave itself, broken by the rocks, or by sand, 

( Naut.) A small water-cask, used on board ships for 
ballast. 

Breakfast, (brek’fast,)n. The first meal in the day; 
the matutinal repast, 

—A meal interrupting fasting; food generally. 

“ Had I been seized by a hungry lion, 
I would have been a breakfast to the beast. "—Shaks, 

—v. a. To furnish with breakfast; as, to breakfast a party 
of guests, 

—v.i, To eat the first meal in the day; to break one's 
lust. 

“As soon as Phasbus’ rays ins us, 
First, sir, I read, and then 1 ast. — Prior. 

Break fasting, n. A breakfast party.—Act of taking 
the first meal in the day, 

Break ing. n. The parting or dividing by force and 
violence a solid substance, or piercing, penetrating, or 
bursting throngh the same. 

(Law.) In cases of burglary and house-breaking, 
breaking is the removal of any part of the house, or of 
the fastenings provided to secure it, with violence and a 
felonious intent. 

B.-in, The act of inuring to discipline or labor. 

B-up. An ending of anything. The act of turning 
up with the plough, as of lund. 

B-down, n. In sawing timber, the operation of divid- 
ing the bulk into boards or planks, 

Break’ing-joint, n. (Arc.) That disposition of 
stones and bricks in their courses, by which vertical 
joints are not allowed to fall over each other. 

Break’man, n. Same as BRAKEMAN, 2 

Break’neck, „. A fall which breaks the neck. 

—A steep place endangering the neck. 

To do ‘t or no, is certal) 
To mea p” b 

—a. Endangering the neck; as, n Heu nech gallop. 

Brenk neck. in Pennsylranta, a P. O. of Butler co, 

Break neck Hill, in New York, an eminence of Put- 
nam co., on the E. bank of the Hudson, at the N. ap- 
proach to the Highlands ; it is 1,187 feet above sea-level, 
and has, at its termination, the headland called St, An- 
thony’s Nose. 

Break’up, n. Cansing a cessation. breaking-np, or ter- 
mination; as, the bree of an entertainment. 

Brenk’water, n. (Marine Enginerring.) Ao artificial 
bank of stones, or a timber structure, sunk to break the 
violence of the sea before its entrance into a roadstead 
or harbor. The Roman emperors erected many struc- 
tures of this description, whith survive to the present 
day to show the mode of construction adopted, such as 
the B. of the harbor of Civita Vecchia, still in good re- 
pair, and many of the ports of Italy. More recently, 
the system of thus forming an artificial barrier to the 
sea bas been adopted at Cherbourg and Cette in France; 
at Plymouth, Portland, and Holyhead, in England; at 
Buffalo, and at the mouth of the Delaware, in the U. 
States; in all of which positions B. ure formed of im- 
mense magnitude. The mode of construction adopted 
in all such cases is to cast down large stones, from either 
ships or railway wagons, whenever it is possible to con- 

“ect the works with the mainland; and to allow them 
to e#sume their angle of repose under the action of the 
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tides and currents. The top of the masonry structure 
is then covered with large blocks of artificiul stone, as at 
Cherbourg, or with paving laid with a regular slope, as 
at Plymouth ; and a wall is erected on the top of the sea 
slope, after the wall has attained its stability under the 
action of the sea. Cherbourg B. is the most gigantic 
work of the kind executed in ancient or modern times, 
and it isa noble monument of the skill and verance 
of the French engineers, B. of considerable magnitude 
have been constructed upon the great Northern Lakes 
fur the tection of harbors, as at Buffalo and Cleve- 
land on e Erie, and Chicago on Lake Michigan. 

ream, n. taei) The Fhmotis vulgaris, a fish of the 
fum. Percida, having an oval, much compressed body, 
and the back much elevated. It is about & inches long, 
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the B. from sympathy with other parts of the system. 
There is no inflammation, swelling, or external altera- 
tion of the mamma, and yet the pain is sometimes ex- 
cessive, usually intermittent. In this case the general 
health is chiefly to be looked after. Women aro fre- 
quently subject to sore nipples after childbirth, occa 

sioning great pain. In such cases care is to be taken te 
keep the nipples as dry as possible; and an application 
of glycerine is generally found useful. Nipple-shields 
of ivory or glass, with India-rubber teats, should also be 
used when the nipples are too tender to bear the appli- 
cation of the child's mouth. 

(Mining) The face of coal-workings, 

Yo make a cleus bronel, To make full confession; to 
completely unbosom one’s self to another, 


is common in vur fresh ponds, and is an excellent edible| —The seat of consciousness; the receptacle of thought 


Bream ‘ing, n. (Naut.) The jon of cleansing the 
bottom of u vessel by the application of fire, when the 
ship is und. fire being applied to her bottom loosens 
the pitch, or composition of sulphur and tallow, with 
which it is sometimes covered to defend it from worms, 
and which is then scraped off, together with the bar- 
nacles, grass, weeds, Kc, that adhere to it, 

Breast, (brest,)n. [A. S. breast ; Ger. brust ; Dan. bryst; 
Swed. bröst; Icel. breast] (Anat) The whole of the 
anterior part of the thorax. The female breasts, in 
a more restricted sense, consist of two globular 
projections, compesed of common integuments, adi- 
pose substance, and lacteal glands and vessels, and 
adhering to the anterior and lateral regions of the 
thorax. On the middle of each Æ. is a projecting por- 
tion, termed the pa pillu or nipple, in which the excretory 
ducts of the fe A terminate, and around which isa 
colored orb, or disc, called the arrola. On the surface 


of the latter are from 4 to 10 sebaceons glunds which | 


secrete an unctuous fluid to protect the skin of the nipple, 
which is rendered very thin from the saliva of the sucking 
infant. The milk-tubes (15 to 18 in number) enlarge intu 


` 


Fig. 413. — BREAST. 
(Lactiferous ducts dissected out and Injected.) 


sinuses, and pass each to a separate lobe or subdivision 
of the B.. where they divide into twigs and branches 
the lartiferous ducts), which end in minute vesicles. 

e lobes ure held together by fibrous tissnes, and are 
well packed in fat, which increases sometimes to an enor- 
mous extent the apparent size of the organ, The use 
of the H. is tosecrete milk for the nourishment of newly 
born infants. The enlargement of the B. is one of the 
signs of womanhood. Their fullest development com- 
mences in the earlier stages of pregnancy, and they con- 
tinue to increase in size until ahont the time of delivery, 
when they are filled with the Incteal fluid, which passes 
readily on suction into the mouth of the child. 

( Med.) The breasts of females are subject to a variety 
of disorders, one of the most common of which is 
inflammation. It may be produced by various causes, 
as, a blow, exposure to cold or wet, great mental excite- 
ment, excessive accumulation of milk, or undue pres- 
sure on the parts, It occurs most frequently within 
the first three months after parturition, and is charac- 
terized by great heat, pain, redness, and swelling of the 
B. The pain is intense, and of a throbbing nature, and 
often extends to the axillary glands, The B. become 
tense, heavy, and painful to the touch; and there is 
high inflammatory fever. The treatment consists in the 
application of leeches and warm fomentations to the 
part, nnd the administration of purgatives. If the in- 

jammation do not subside in a few days, suppuration 
may be expected. In general, the abscess may be left 
to nature; but when it occasions much pain, it is nd- 
visable to yet rid of it by a free incision, Chronic in- 
flammation is sometimes seated in the H., in which case 
stimulant applications will be fonnd useful. Where this 
is attended with abscess, it should be opened, so ns to 
give free exit to the pus, and pressure applied to the 
part. The B.is also subject to various kinds of tamors, 
some of which may be got rid of by simple pressare, and 
attendance to the general health. Sometimes some of 
the lactiferons ducts are blocked 1 producing an en- 
largement termed lacteal tumor. It is to be remedied 
by puncturing the duct, and keeping it open for some 
time. Occasionally great pain and uneasiness is felt in 


and feeling; the seat of the affections and passions ; the 
heart ; the conscience. 
Gay bi is theirs by fa fed, 
$08 eps te ete — 
. a. To bear the breast against; to meet in front; to face 
breast to breast. 
“The hardy Swiss 


Breasts the keen air, and carols as be goes." — Goldemith. 


To breast up a hedge. To cut the face of a hedge on 
one side, so as to lay bare the principal upright stems 
of the plants. — Brande. 

Breast’-band, n. (Naut.) A rope passed round the 
body of a man who heaves the lead in sounding, and 
fastened to the rigging to prevent his falling into the 
sea. — Totten, 

Breast’-beam, (sometimes called BUFFER-BEAM,) n. 
(Mach.) The front cross-beam of a locomotive-frame, 

Breast’-bone, n. The bone of the breast; the STER- 
NUM, q. v. 

32 a. As high as the breast; as, breast-deep 

n Water, 
Set him breast-deep in earth, and famish him." — Shake. 


Breast‘ed, a. Having a breast; used in composition 
both literally and figuratively, with a compound; as, a 
double-breasted coat. 

Breast fast, n. (aut.) A rope used to confine a ves- 
sel sideways to a wharf, or to some other ship. 

Breast’-height, n. (t.) The interior slope of a 


parapet. 
Breast’-high, a. High as the breast; up to the breast. 
“Lay Madam Partiet basking lu the sun, 
Breast-high in sand. "— Dryden. 

Breast’-hooks, n. pl. (Ship-building.) Strong curved 
timbers placed parallel to the surface of the water with- 
in a ship's bows, for the purpose of strengthening and 
consolidating the upright timbers. 

Brenst ing. n. (Moch.) The act of cutting or trim- 
ming the sides of a hedge. 

(Mech.) The curved channel or mill-course in which 
the breast-wheel turns. It forms about a quarter of a 
circle, and is carefully adapted to the wheel, to prevent 
waste of water. — Worcester. 

Breast’-knees, u. pl. (Ship-building) Knees placed 
in the fore part of a vessel, across the stem, to unite the 
bows on each side. 

Breast’-knot, (brest’nol,) n. A knot of ribbons worn 
on the breast; a favor. 

Breast’'pin, n. A pin used to fasten a scarf on the 
breast; a breast-ornament; a brooch. 

Brenst plate, n. Armor for the breast. See Curnass. 

What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted,” Satz. 

(Mach.) The plate in which the end of the drill op- 
posite the boring end is inserted. 

—A strap placed across a horse's breast. 

(Jewish Antiq.) A piece of embroidery, abont 10 inches 

ee xxviii. 1 ) of very rich work, which the 
high-p est wore on his breast, It was made of two 
pieces of the same rich embroidered stuff of which the 
ephod was made, having a front and a lining, and form- 
a kind of purse or bag, in which, according to the 
bis, the Urim and Thummim were enclosed. Tho 
front of it was set with 12 precious stunes, on each of 
which was engraved the name of one of the tribes, They 
were placed in 4 rows, and divided from each other by 
the little golden squares, or partitions, in which they 
were set. At each corner was a gold ring answering to 
a ring upon the ephod, these 4 pairs of rings serving to 
hold the B. in its place on the front of the ephod, by 
means of 4 bine ribbons, one at each corner. 

Breast-plough pl oy n. (Agric.) A kind of 

je or shovel, with a cross piece at the extremity of 

e handle, which 1 to the breast, and by which 
the operator skims off a thin slice of turf from a grassy 
surface, as if he were ploughing. 

Breast’-rail, n. (Naut.) The upper rail of a ship's 
balcony, or of the breastwork on the quarter-deck, 

Breast’-rope, n. (Naut.) The same as BREAST-BAND, q». 

Breast-summer, n. See Beam. 

Breast-wheel, n. (//ydrawiics.) The name given 
to n water-wheel so placed as to be struck by the stream 
of water nearly on a level with the axle, the lower quad- 
rant of the circumference on the side opposed to the 
stream being placed in a race or channel concentric with 
the wheel, through which the water is conducted in ita 
descent from the higher to the lower level, and in fall- 
ing on the float-boards within the channel acts both by 
its momentam and weight. 

Breast'work, n. (Fbrtif.) A hastily constructed par. 
apet, about breast-high, generally without a banquette, 
See EPAULEMENT; PARAPET. 

(Naut.) A row of stanchions with rails stretching 
across the quarter-deck and forecastle of a ship, 

Breath, (breith). n. [A. S. brath, from æthm, with a pro- 
fix, vapor, breath; Ger. athem ; allied to Gr. aémi, from 
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ad, to breathe, to blow.) The air drawn into and driven 
out from the lungs by respiration, 
„This bud of love, by Summer's ripening breath, 

May prove a beauteous flow'r when next we meet."—Shaks. 
—The state or power of breathing naturally and freely; 
opposed to the condition of being spent or breathless. 

„A simple child, 
That lightly draws its breath. ''— Wordsworth, 
—Life; power of respiration. 
“Can storied urn, or animated bust, 
Back to its mansion call the fiecting breath?“ — Gray. 
—Respite; pause; relaxation; time to breathe; as, to take 
breath. 
„There was silence deep as death; 
And the boldest held his breath, 
For a time.""—Campbell. 
—A single respiration; an instant. 
“ Who pants for glory. finds but short repose; 
A breath revives him, or a breath o'erthrows."— Pope. 
—A gentle breeze; a softly-moving air; as,a breath of 
wind. 
„Calm and unruffied as a summer's sea, 
When not a breath of wind flies o'er its surface. Addon. 
(Hygiene.) There are few things more offensive than 
a foul or fetid breath, not only as a source of aunoyauce 
to the person himself, but a positive nuisance to all who 
have the misfortune to approach him. Impure breath, 
except in cases of illness, and when the patient is under 
a course of mercury, proceeds from two causes — a neg- 
lected state of the stomach and bowels, or from decayed 
teeth and an unclean mouth: and as in either case the 
remedy is easy, it must be owing to an innate disregard 
for others’ comfort, and neglect of his own, that any per- 
son allows so noxious an offence to continue. When the 
cause proceeds from the bowels, two or three colucynth, 
or compound rhubarb pills, taken once every six hours, 
anda black draught, or half an ounce of Epsom salts 
afterwards, will almost always remove it; while, if the 
mouth or teeth are the cause, a weak solution of the 
chloride of lime, used twice a day as a wash for the! 
mouth, rubbing the gums and teeth after each time with 
a dry cloth, will soon remove all canse of complaint; or, | 
what is still better, the daily employment of tooth-brush | 
and a dentifrice composed as follows: powdered char- 
coal 1g ounce, cuttlefish 2 drachms, myrrh 1 drachm, | 
used as a tooth-powder night and morning with warm 
water. — See DENTIFRICE. 
Breath’‘able, a. Capable of being breathed; that may 
be breathed ; as, breathable air, 
Breath‘ableness, n. State or condition of being 
breathable. 
Breathe, (bréthe), v. i. To draw into and eject air from 
the lungs ; to respire. 
Aud breathed the long, long night away, 
In statue-like repose. - A(drick. 
—To take breath; to rest. 
„When France had breath'd after intestine brofls.""— Roscommon. 
“Breathe a while, and then to it again.""—Shaks. 
—To pass, as air; to exhale. 
„There breathes a living fragrance from the shore.“ — Byron. 
v. d. To inspire and expire; to inhale and exhale air; to 
live, 


‘*Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who uever to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land! — Scott, 
—To infuse, or inject by breathing, (generally followed by 
tnto;) as, to breathe air into the lungs. 
“I would be young, be handsome, be belov 
Could I but breathe myself into Adrast 
—To eject, or exhale by breathing. 
“His altar breathes 
Ambrosial odors, and ambrosial flowers.“ — Milton, 
—To utter softly or in private; as, to breathe a profession 
of love. 
„ have tow'rd heaven breath'd a secret vow, 
To live in prayer and contemplation.” —Shaks, 
—To blow into: to infuse sound into by breathing; as, to 
breathe the olian harp. 
“The artful youth proceed to form the quire; 
They breathe the flute or strike the vocal wire.” — Prior, 
—To exercise; to keep in breath. 
The greyhounds are swift as breathed stags.""—Shaks. 
—To rest; to pause in order to breathe; as, to breathe a 
dog. 
A moment breathed his panting steed."—Sir W. Scott. 
—To give air or vent to. 
“The ready cure to cool the racing pain, 
Is underneath the foot to breathe a vein.”—Dryden. 
Breather, n. One who breathes, or lives; one who 
utters anything; one who animates or inspires. 
“The breather of all life does now expire; 
His milder father summons him away. — Norris, 
Breath-figures, n. „. ( Physics.) If a clean surface 
of glass or nny other polished substance be written on 
with a blunt-pointed instrument. and the surface be 
afterwards breathed upon, the characters written will 
become visible: or if the surface be first breathed upon, 
and the characters then marked upon it, they can be 
again made perceptible by breathing again upon the sur- 
face. These form what are called breath-figures, which 
may be produced in several ways. In 1842 Moser in- 
formed Humboldt that, “If any two bodies be brought 
sufficiently near each other, and face to face, one of them 
impresses its image on the other;” thus, if a coin be 
placed for any length of time upon a piece of polished 
metal, the metal will retain an impression of the coin, 
and exposure to the vapor of water, iodine, or mercury, 
will make it visible. A glass used to protect an engrav- 


Dryden. 


ing will receive an impression of the engraving on its 
inner surface, although it is not in absolute contact with 
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it. Engineers have remarked that those parts of ma- 
chines which are in contact with, or near each other, rap- 
idly and easily impress their images upon each other. The 
famous Parisian watchmaker Breguet has stated that the 
letters and inscription on the back of the inner cases 
of his watches have been often found impressed on the 
inside of the outer cases. Perfect impressions of objects 
may be produced by means of electricity; and remarka- 
ble varieties of figures can be impressed upon glass 
surfaces by means of a sinall electrical machine, a Leyden 
jar, and a discharginug-rod. Photographers know that 
the state of the breath has a very considerable influence 
on the plates they use; and the artists in enamel-paimt- 
ing are taught that no one should be allowed to ap- 
proach their work who has been taking mercurial medi- 
cines, or eating garlic. 

Breath'ing. . Respiration; act of respiring, or in- 
haling and exhaling air. 

“ We watched her breathing through the night, 

Her breathing soft and low." — Hood. 
—Air, or wind, in soft agitation. 

“There 's not a breathing of the common wind 

That will forget thee." — Wordsworth. 
—Breathing-place; vent. 
The warmth distends the cheeks, and makes 
New breathings, whence new nourishment she takes.” Dryden. 

—Gentle inspiration, or moral guidance; as, the breath- 
ings of religion, 

Aspiration; secret prayer. 

“ While to high beav'n his plous breathings turn'd. 
Weepiug he hop'd, and sacrificing mourned.” Prior. 

—Exercising the breath; increasing the respiration. 

“ Here is a lady that wants breathing, too.” 

—Utterance; communication by words breathed. 

“Tam sorry to give breathing to my purpose.“ — Saks. 
(Gram.) Aspiration; the sound expressed by the let- 
ter h. 

Breath/ing-hole, n. A vent-hole, as in a cask. 

Breath'ing-place, n. A pause; a vent, or orifice. 

Breath'ing-pore, n. (Bot.) See Broma. 

Breath’‘ing-time, n. Relaxation; pause; rest. 

Brenth'ing-while, n. A short time; time sufficient 
to make a brief pause. 

Breath itt, in Kentucky, an E. county, with an area of 
about 600 sq. m. Watered by the N. and Middle forks 
of Kentucky River, and by Tronblesome Creek. Surface, 
heavily wooded, and diversified, vil, fertile. Iron ore 
and stone-coal are abundant. Cap. Jackson. Pop. 
5,672. 

A village of the above co., on Kentucky River. 

Breath’less, a. Being ont of breath.— Exhausted 
with labor, excitement, or violent action; as, breathless 
from running. 

“ The holy time is quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration.’ — Wordsworth. 
—Dead; as, a breathless body. 
“ Yielding to the sentence, breathless thou 
And pale shalt lic, as what thou buriest now.“ — Prior, 

Breathlessness, n. State of being breathless, or ex- 
hausted of breath, 

Breaux’s Bridge, in Louisiana, a post-office of St 
Martin's parish, 

Breccia, (brét/cha,) n. [It.,a pebble.] (H.) A term 
applied to a muss composed of angular fragments of 
rocks of the same or different kinds cemented together 
by an enveloping paste, or by infiltrated iron or carbon- 
ate of lime. The name of B is derived from the well- 
known Italian B. marble, which has the appearance of 
being composed of fragments joined together by carbon- 
ate of lime, infiltrated among such tragments after the 
latter were produced by some disrupting furce. 

Bree’ciated, a. Composed of angular segments ce- 
mented together. 

Breche-de-Roland, (brdash'-de-rd-lan,) a defile of the 
Pyrenees, between France and Spain, about 11 m. 8. of 
St. Jean de Luz, with an elevation of about 9,500 feet 
above the sea. It is a difficult passage of from 200 to 
300 feet in width, between precipitous rucks rising to a 
height of from 300 to 600 feet. 

Brechin, a town of Scotland, in Forfarshire, 8 m. from 
Montrose, supposed to have been the capital of the Kings 
of the Picts. It was burned by the Danes in 1012; taken 
by Edward I. in 1303; and burned by the Marquis of 
Montrose in 1645; pop. 6.769. 

Breckinridge, in (olorado, a post, village, capital 
of Summit co., near the Rocky Mountains, 70 m. W. S. W. 
of Denver. 

Breckinridge, in Kentucky, a N.W. county on the 
confines of Indiana. Aren, 450 sq. m. Bounded on the 
N.W. by the Ohio River, and on the S. by Rough Creek. 
Surface. Undulating. Soil, Fertile, Cup. Hardinsburg. 
Pop. in 1880, 17,480, 

Breckinridge, in Minnesota, a village of Andy John- 
gon co, at the mouth of the Sioux Wood River, 125 m. 
W. of Crow Wing. 

Breckinridge, in Missouri, a post-village of Cald- 
well co., 61 m. E. of St. Joseph. 

Breckinridge, in Tas. a post-office of Dallas co. 

Breckinridge, in Wisemsin. a P. G. of Vernon co. 

|Breck’nock, in Pennsylvania, a township of Berks 

co. 

A township of Lancaster co. 

Brecks ville, in Ohio, a township of Cuyahoga co.; 
pop. 1,007. 

Bréek’ville. in Missisippi, a P. O. of Madison co. 

Brec’on, or Breck’nock, un inland co. of England, 
in 8. Wales, having N. the cos.of Cardigan and Radnor; 
W. Cardigan and Caermarthen ; S. Glamorgan and Mon- 
mouth; and E. the latter and Hereford. It is abt. 35 m. 
in length, by abt. 30 in breadth. The surface is very 
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mountainous, the highest summits being the Beacons of 
Brecknock, Capellante, aud Cradle mountains, respec- 
tively 2,862, 2.304, and 2,545 feet above the sea. It ia 
watered by the Wye, the Usk, and the Taaf. Climate, 
rather severe and humid. Agriculture is in a backward 
state, There are large iron works at Beaufort and Clyd- 
dach. Prin. towns. Brecon, Jrickhowell, and Builth 
Pop. in 1871, 59,904. 

Brecon, or Brecknock, a town, cap. of the above co., on 
the Usk, 144m. W. by N. of London; pop. 5,497. 

Bred, imp. and pp. of BREED, q. v. 

Breda, (brai’du,) a fortified town of Holland, prov. Bra- 
bant, on the Merk, 24 m. W. S. W. of Bois-le-Duc, It is 
one of the strongest places in the kingdom; and its 
position in the middle of a marsh that may be laid un- 
dér water, contributes materially to its strength. Its 
trade is unimportant. It was taken from the Spaniards 
by Prince Maurice in 1590; retaken by the Spaniards in 
1625; and finally ceded to Holland by the treaty of 
Westphalia in 1648. Pop. 16,110. 

Brederode, HENDRICK, Count, (brai'dai-rod.) a Dutch 
patriot, B. 1531, joined with Counts Egmont and Horn in 
opposing the tyranny of Cardinal Granvella, the Span- 
ish governor of the Netherlands, In 1566 he presented 
to Margaret of Parma, who had succeeded Granvella, 
the famous“ Request.” which gave rise to the insurrec- 
tion of the Guruz, or “ Beggars.” Under the grinding 
oppression of the Duke of Alva's administration in the 
Low Countries, he retired to Germany. D. 1568. 

Bredouille' ment. n. 4 French word, applied toa 

itate and indistinct mode of utterance, in which 

1 of the words is pronounced, and several of the 
syllables are viciously changed. This defect is analo- 
gous to stuttering, but differs from it in being dependent 
on too great rapidity of speech; while stuttering is char- 
acterized by continual hesitations, and frequent repeti- 
tion of the same syllables. 

Bred’ow, GAEĽRIEL GOTTFRIED, a German historian, B. in 
Berlin, 1773. His Memorable Events of Unirersal His- 
tury, and Elaborate Narrative, have passed through 
many editions. D. 1814, 

Bredsore, or Breeder. See BREEDING-SORE. 

Bree, Martius Ioxazius Van, an excellent Flemish 
painter, B. at Antwerp, 1773; p. 1839. 

Breech, (e, n. From BREAK, or BREACH.) That 
part where the body separates or divides into two legs; 
the lower part of the body behind. 

* As quick as lightning in the breech,... 
Because a kick in that place more 
Hurts honor, than deep wounds before." — Hudibras. 
—A garment for the breech. See BREECHES. 
“An! that thy father had been so resolv'd ! 
That thou might'st still have worn the petticoat, 
And ue'er had stol'n the breech from Lancaster.” — Shaks. 
(Gunnery.) The solid part of a piece of artillery be- 
hind the bore. See Gun, 
So cannons, when they mount vast ditches, 
Are tumbled back upon their breeches." — Sir C. Sedley. 

—The hinder part of anything. 

(Ship-Luild.) The angle of a knee-timber, the inside 
of which is called the throat, — Weale, 

v. a. To put into breeches. 

To fit anything with a breech ; as, to breech a field-piece. 
To connect by a breeching. 

Breeches, breche, n. pl. [A. S. broc, pl. brac; Dan. 
brock ; It. brache ; Fr. bruies : Swed. und Goth. brackor ; 
Lat. bracca ; derived by Junius from breechen, to part, 
separate, divide.) A garment worn by men, covering 
the hips and thighs, and reaching to the knees. (Panta- 
loons, or trousers, are sometimes erroneously given this 
name.) 


“ But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches, and all that, 
Are so queer! — Holmes. 

To wear the breeches. A popular colloquialism ex- 
pressive of a wife who usurps her husband's authority. 

The wife of Xanthus was domineering, as if ber fortune, and 
her extraction, had entitled her to wear the breeches.” I. Estrange. 

Breech’-band, n. Part of a horse's harness. See 
BREECHING. 

Breeching, (Iréch’ing,) n. Chastisement on the 
breech ; as, to give a boy a brerching. 

(Saddlery.) Part of the harness of a carriage-horse, 
by means of which he is enabled to push the carriage, 
to which he is attached, backwards; or to support ita 
pressure in going down a hill. 

(Naut.) A rope on boarda ship by which a gun is 
firmly lashed or fiextened to her side. 

Breech'ing-loop. n. (Naut.) A loop of metal at 
the breech-end of a ship's gun, through which the rope 
called a breeching is passed, and secured to the sides of 
the vessel to prevent the guns recoiling too far, or roll- 
ing across the ship in a sea-way. 

Brecch’-loading, n. [Fr. brèche; Ger. bruch, a 

breach; A.S. Alad, to load.) (Gunnery.) The method of 
making heavy pieces of ordnance and field-picces, as 
well as rifles and fowling-pieces, with a movable breech, 
to admit of the charge being inserted at the breech end 
of the gun instead of the muzzle, Breech-londing guns 
are infinitely superior to those constructed on the old 
tiple, as they can be loaded with much greater ra- 
and can be cleaned with greater readiness and 
; the bore of the gun can also be more accurately 
grooved in the case of rifled pieces, and the calibre ex- 
actly preserved in the construction of smooth bores; 
and the bullet or projectile can be better adapted to fit 
the grooves of the piece or calibre of the bore. The ad- 
dition of mechanism is required to secure the breech te 
the main part of the gun, and to insure snflicient strength 
to resist the explosive furce of the powder. This renders 
a Weapon constructed on this principle more expensive; 
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but the outlay is counterbalanced by the saving effected 
in metal, expenditure of powder, and the facility with 
which the pieces composing a fleld- battery can be moved 
from one place to another, as rifled breech-loading guns 
are not more than half the weight of pieces of ordinary 
construction and of the same calibre. Among heavy 
ordnance constructed on this principle may be named 
the Armstrong, Whitworth and Krupp guns, and, 
among rifles, the French Le Faucheauz,” a gr ena 
tively old invention. the Needle-gun, 2 arp, 
Snyder, Henry, Spencer, Ward-Burton, Remington, 
&c.— Fig. 414, taken from Stonehenge’s Shotgun and 
Sporting Rifle, represents part of the mechanism of 
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the “Le Faucheaux: a is a lever which opens the me- 
chanism, but which lies flat against the gun at other 
times; b is a notch which, when a hook is liberated 
from it, allows the barrels to be so adjusted as to be 
easily loaded at their breech end; cis a central pivot 
around which the movement is made; d is aslide that 
assists in the opening and closing. At 14 is a pin which, 
when struck by the hammer, transfers the blow to a 
cap inserted in the cartridge. See also RIFLE, p. 2080. 
Breech’-loading, a. (Ad.) Inserting the charge of 
a gun at the breech instead of the muzzle. 
Breech’-pin, Breech’-serew, n. A strong plug 
firmly screwed in the breech of a fire-arm, 
Breech’-sight, n. (Mil.) An instrument used for 
pointing a firearm. 
Breed, red,) v. a. (imp. and pp. BRED.) [A S. bredan; 
bresa To generate; to produce; to beget; to pro- 
create, 


None fiercer in Numidia bred, 
With Carthage were in triumph led.“ — Roscommon. 


—To cherish; to nourish; to foster; to bring up. 
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ticular properties which they possess. The first point 
of importance in B. is the selection of the animals with 
which to propagate a useful race. These should always 
be the finest animals possible; and great improvements 
in the stock existing on a farm are often produced by 
the introduction of males of a superior quality. In B., 
the purposes for which an animal is reared must always 
be taken into account. The B. of horses has occupied at- 
tention much longer than that of oxen and sheep. One 
class of horses is bred for speed, another for conveying 
rapidly between different places, another for mere labor, 
or to assist human strength. By attention to the B., 
great excellence has been arrived at in each of these 
varieties. Strength and speed in their extremes are 
never present in the same animal; but a combination 
of the two is most useful. (Se Horse.) The properties 
desired in sheep and oxen are very different from 
those required in horses. The fleeces and hides of the 
former are used as raw materials for manufacture, and 
their flesh as food. The breeder of oxen and sheep 
sometimes has the perpetuation of good qualities in view, 
and sometimes the production of the largest quantity of 
beef or mutton possible. Since attention has been paid 
to the B. of these animals, they have been sent to mar- 
ket at a much earlier age. Sheep and oxen which have 
been thus improved are both distinguished by sinall 
heads, small bones, short legs, and fine skin. Wild ani- 
mals have precisely opposite qualities. In B. any do- 
mestic animal, a near relationship should always be 
avoided. The principal points to be observed in B. are 
as follows: — The kind of animal from which the breed 
is desired should have distinguishing points, which 
onght always to be kept in view. The most perfect 
forms should be selected, and all defects should be cor- 
rected with patience and perseverance. Sudden crosses 
should always be avoided, and, if possible, two or more 
families of the same kind should be bred distinct, only 
occasionally crossing them together. The more improved 
a breed becomes by this means, the more difficult be- 
comes the selection of the animals by which to continue 
it, and very often, on account of this difficulty, a highly 
improved breed will degenerate.—See Horse, Ox, 
SHEEP, &c. 

Breed'i in Kentucky, a post-office of Adair co. 

Breeds’ville, in Michigan, a P. O. of Van Buren co. 

Breese, in Jilincis, a post-village of Greene co., 50 m. 
S. W. of Springfield. 

Breese, in Michigan, a village of Allegan co., on an arm 
of the Kalamazoo River. 


“Bred up in grief, can pleasure be our theme? — Prior. 
—To educate ; to train; to form by education; as, a well- 
bred person. 
“*To breed up the son to common sense, 
Is evermore the parent's least expense, "— Dryden. 
—To occasion; to cause; to produce; to engender; as, to 
breed suspicion. 
“How use doth breed a habit in a man !""—Shaks. 
To give birth to; to be the native place of; as, breeding- 


ponds. 
„Hail. foreign wonder! 
Whom eertain these rough shades did never breed. —Shaks, 
—v.i. To produce offspring; to be with young. 
“Lucina, it seems, was breeding." — Spectator. 
—To be produced, generated, or formed, as young breed in 
the matrix. 
„How could youth last, and love still breed, 
Had joys no date, and age no need ? "— Raleigh. 
—To be produced; to have birth; as, salmon breed in yon 
lake. 
“ Where they most breed and haunt, I have observed the air is 
delicate." —Shaks. 
—To propagate; to raise a breed. 


In the choice of swine, choose such to breed of as are of long 
bodies.""— Mortimer. 


—n. A caste or kind, or subdivision of a certain species; 
as, horses of the Arab breed. 
—Race; progeny ; offspring: — applied to things generally; 
as, u breed of calamities. 
“ For when did friendship take 
A breed of barren metal of his friend ?"—Shaks. 
Bree de, a river of S. Africa, in Cape Colony. It rises 
in the Warm-Bokkeveld Mountain, and falls into the sea 
at Port Beaufort. It is a deep and large river, but a bar 
at its mouth much impedes navigation. 
Breed’er, n. One that is prolific, aud that produces or 
brings up anything; as, he is a breeder of cattle. 
Time is the nurse and breeder of all good. —Shaks. 
He d recommend her as a special breeder.""— Pope. 
Breed'ing, n. Nurture; education; bringing up; 
training. 
“Iam a gentleman of blood and breeding." —Shaks. 
—Manners; deportment; knowledge of ceremonious observ- 
ances; social bearing; as, he is a man of fine breeding. 
Jou write with ease to show your breeding, 
But easy writing s curst hard reading.’ — Sheridan. 
Breeding in and in. The system of close breeding, 
which has been applied with mach success in the rearing 
of cattle and race-horses, is sometimes thus designated. 
(Agric.) The method of multiplying and improving 
the quality of domestic animals rapidly. Great attention 
has been paid to the subject of B. since the commence- 
ment of the present century, one notable result being 
that within the last thirty years the weight of mutton 
produced has nearly been donbled in proportion to the 
number of sheep. If a proper supply of food is furnished, 
any breed of animals will perpetuate itself; the various 
breeds of wild animals are instances of this fact. But 
when assiduous attention is paid to the B. of domestic 
animals, varieties are produced which are more useful 
and profitable than the wild breeds, on account of par- 


Breese’ville, in /lUinsis, a village of Jackson co., on 
the Mississippi River. 

Brees port, in New York, a post-office of Chemung co. 

Breeze, n. [Sp. briza; Fr. brise; Dan. bruser, to rush. 
See Rusu.) A wind that rushes on or rises suddenly; a 
shifting wind; a gentle gale; as, a strong breeze from 
the North. 

„The breeze springs up; the e flapping sail 
Extends its arch before the growing galo.” — Byron. 

—Metaphorically, a misunderstanding; an altercation; a 
quarrel. 

(Brickmaking.) The larger refuse arising from pass- 
ing cinders through a sieve; they are much employed 
by brickmakers for the purpose of calcining their bricks, 
and for mixture with the clay when it is too fat for or- 
dinary purposes. 

—v. n. (Naut.) To blow gently. 

Breeze’-fly, n. (Zl.) See ŒSTRIDA. 

Breeze‘less, a. Without a breeze; very calm. 

Breeze’-shaken, a. That is shaken or moved by a 
breeze. 

Breez’y, a. Fanned with gentle winds; subject to fre- 
quent breezes. 

Bregenz’, a mountainous district of the Tyrol, com- 
rising the Vorarlberg territory; area, 987 sq. m.; pop. 
08,565. Its capital, Bregenz, is a small, but fine town on 

Lake Constance, near the mouth of the Aach. Pop. 4,416. 

Breguet, Askawam Louis, (brai’goo-ai,) a celebrated 
French clock and watch mechanician, who, at an early 
age, went to Paris, and first perfected those continually 
going watches which are self-winding. Afterwards, he 
invented for watches, repeated movements and escape- 
ments of all kinds, of a delicacy and precision before un- 
known. He was a member of the Institute, and greatly 
enriched and extended the science of horology. B. in 
Switzerland, his parents being French Protestant refu- 
gees; he b. at Paris, 1823. 

Bre‘har, or Barurn, one of the Scilly Islands. 

Brehat’, a small island of France, in the English Chan- 
nel; 3 m. long and 2 broad, lying about a mile from 
the mainland. It has a light-house. 
rehon Laws. (Hist.) The ancient laws of the Irish 
are so termed, from an Irish word signifying Judges. It 
is supposed that some of the written collections of these 
laws, which still exist, are of great antiquity; as old, 
perhaps, as the earlier ages of the Christian era. Prior 
to the Anglo-Norman invasion, Ireland was governed by 
these laws. 

Brein'igsville, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Lehigh co. 

Breisach, (anc. Mons Brisiacus,) an old town of the 
grand-duchy of Baden, on the Rhine, 12 m. W. of 
Freiburg. Being regarded as the key to the W. of Ger- 
many, it was a prominent scene of action during the 
Thirty Years’ War, and changed masters frequently dur- 
ing the next century. In 1506, the French handed it 
over to the House of Baden. Php. 3,826. 

Breisgau, (bris’gow,) an old division of Germany, in 
the S.W. of Suabia; divided between Baden, Wirtem- 
berg, and Switzerland in 1806. 

Breis'lakite, n. (in.) A variety of Augite occurring 
in wool-like flexible fibres, of a chestnut-brown color, 
in cavities of the older lavas of Vesuvius. 
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Breit'enfeld, (Barran or.) See LEIPZIG. 

Bremen, one of the three German Hause towns, or free 
cities, at the mouth of the Weser, 60 m. S.W. of Ham- 
burg. and 70 S. E. of the N. Sea. Sea-going vessels being un- 
able to come ap to the city, B. purchased from Hanover, 
in 1827, a piece of ground on the right bank of the 
mouth of the Weser, and founded the port of Bremer- 
haven, which has since become a flourishing town of abt. 
8,000 inhabitants. The largest portion of B., called the 
Altstadt, or old town, lies on the right, and the Neustadt, 
or new town, on the left bank of the river. The princi- 
pal edifices are, the Cathedral, built in 1160: the Church 
of St. Ausgarius, with a spire 325 ft. in height; the new 
Town-hall; and the Exchange. B. bas a museum, a 
theatre, a school of commerce and navigation, and nu- 
merous charitable institutions. Both sides the river are 
lined with handsome and convenient quays. The manu- 
factures are considerable, the principal being those for 
the preparation of snuff and cigars, which employ a 
great many hands. A large trude is also carried on in 
the building and fitting out of vessels. The situation of 
B. at a navigable river, and connected by railroad with 
all the important towns of Germany, renders her the prin- 
cipal emporium of Hanover, Brunswick, Hesse, and oth- 
er countries traversed by the Weser. In consequence, 
she has an extensive and increasing trade. Imports 
are tobacco, coffee, sugar, and other colonial products ; 
petroleum, cotton and cotton-yarn, cheese, butter. wine, 
tea, rice, iron, spices, and dye-woods. Exports linens, 
snuff and cigars, hams and bacon, rags, bones, chicory, 
oil-cake, refined sugar, soap, &. During the year 1867, 
the commerce of B. with the U. 8. was: imports, $13,- 
600,000 ; exports, $11,200,000, gold. In 1876, it had in- 
creased to imports, $36,850,000 ; exports, $12,900,000, In 
1877, B. possessed 255 sailing and 5$ steam vessels; total 
tonnage, 253,687. Most of the steamers belong to the 
“North German Lloyds.” The city is governed by a 
Senate of 18 members, acting under the legislative au- 
thority of the General Assembly of citizens, sittin, 
under the name of the Bürger-Convent, or Convent o 
Burgesses.— Hist. B. is said to have been founded in 788. 
She was long one of the leading towns of the Hanseatic 
League. In 1806, it was taken by the French; and from 
1810 to 1813, it was the capital of the dep. of the Mouths 
of the Weser. Pop. of the city, 1876, 102,532. The 
Btute of B. compris an area of 106 sq. miles, with a 
total pop., in 1876, of 142,200, of which 136,735 are 
Protestants. B. joined the North German Union in 
1866, and the German Empire in 1870. B. ranks next 
to Hamburg in commercial importance, and as an out- 
let of German emigration. The number of emigrants 
in 1876 reached 21,665 ; all, except 69, went to the U. 8. 
In 1876, there cleared from B. 2,799 vessels, of 861,807 
tons. Public debt, Jan. 1877, $22,596,380. 

Bremerhaven, or BREMERHAFEN, (bra’mer-ha-fen,) 
the port of Bremen, 30 m. N.N.W. of that city. Its 
harbor is accessible for the largest ships. The site of 
tie sity was acquired from Hanover in 1827. Pop.,1876, 

Brem'en, in Jilinois, a vill. and twp. of Cook co., 23 
m. 8.8.W. of Chicago; a post-office of Randolph co.; in 
Indiana, a post-office of Marshall co.; in Kentucky, a 
post-office of Mublenburg co.; a post-village of McLean 
€o., 40 m. N. by E. of Hopkinsville. ~ 

Brem’en, in Maine, a post-township of Lincoln co., on 
Broad Bay Sound, 35 m. 8.8.E. of Augusta. This place 
has a considerable shipping interest with an improving 
naca 1 ee connected with the deep-sea fisheries. 

Brem'en, in Missouri, a village of St. Louis co., 4 m. 
from St. Louis, on the Mississippi River. 

Brem’en, in Ohio, a post-village of Fairfield co., 10 m. 
E. of Lancaster, and 49 S.E. of Columbus, 

Bre'mer, FREDERIKA, a Swedish novelist, known to 
American readers by her novels of The Neighbours, The 
Presidents Daughters, Life in Dalecarlia, and several 
other works, which have been translated into almost all 
the languages of Europe, and have everywhere been de- 
servedly popular. B. 1802; p. Dec. 31, 1866, 

Bre’mer, in Jowa, a S.E. county, intersected by the 
Cedar, English, and Make rivers. Area, sq. 
m. Surface, well timbered. Soil, good. Cap. Waverly. 
This co. was named after Frederika Bremer, the popular 
Swedish novelist. A 

Bre’mer Green, n. (chem.) A pigment composed 
of carbonate of copper, carbonate of lime, and alumina. 

Bre’mo Bluff, iu Virginia, a P.O. of Fluvanna co. 

Breneau (rend) River, in Oregon; Lat. 43° 30’ N.; 
Lon. 115° 30’ W. It empties into Lewis River. 

Bren ſord, in Delaware, a post-office of Kent co. 

Bren’‘ham,, in Teras, a township and post-village, ca) 
of Washington co., 100 m. E. of Austin city, and 20 S. W. 
of the Brazos River. 

Bren'ner, one of the culminating points of the moun- 
tains of the Tyrol. It rises between the Inn, the Aicha, 
and the Adige, to a height of 6,778 feet; and the moun- 
tains to which it belongs are traversed at an elevation of 
4,650 feet on the way to Innspruck from Brixen. 

Bren‘nus. [Celtic brenin, king.) Two individuals are 
known in history under this name, 1. The first was the 
hero of an early Roman legend, which relates to the mi- 
gration of the Gauls into Italy and their march to Clu- 
siumand Rome. In the account given by Livy (v. 33, &c.), 
he figures as the “ regulus Gallorum,” or chieftain of the 
Gauls. When he arrived at Clusium, the inhabitants 
called on the Romans for aid. He engaged with and de- 
feated the Romans on the banks of the Allia, the name 
of which river they ever after heldin detestation. (Virg. 
n. vil. 717.) The whole city was afterwards plundered 
and burnt; and the capitol would have been taken but 
for the bravery of Manlius. At last, induced by famine 
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and pestilence, the Romans agreed that the Gauls should 
receive 1,000 Ibs. of gold, on the condition that they 
would quit Rome and its territory altogether; the bar- 
barian brought false weights, but his traud was detected. 
The tribune Sulpicius exclaimed against the injustice of 
Brennus, who immediately laid his sword and belt in 
the scale, and said, Woe to the vanquished.” The dic- 
tator Camillus arrived with his forces at this critical 
time, annulled the capitulation, and ordered him to pre- 
pare for battle. The Gauls were defeated; there was a 
total slaughter, and not a man survived to curry home 
the news of thedefeat. The date of the taking of Rome, 
assigned by Niebuhr, is the 3d year of the 39th Olympiad, 
B. C. 382.— 2. A king of the Gauls, who, B.C. 279, made 
an irruption into Macedonia with a force of 150,000 men 
and 10,00) horse. Proceeding into Greece, he attempted 
to plunder the temple at Delphi. He engaged in many bat- 
tles, lost many thousand men, and himself received many 
wounds. In despair and mortification he killed himself. 

Brent, a. [Goth. bryn; Sw. brant.) Steep; high. 
(Prov. Eng.) 

Brenta, (brain’ta,) a river of N. Italy. rising from two 
small lakes in the Tyrol. After a course of 112 m., it 
falls into the Adriatic, through the canal of Brenta-Nova, 
or Brentono, at Brondolo. 

Brent ford. in England. a market-town of Middlesex, 
on the Thames, 8 m. W. of London. Pop. (1881) 11,801. 
Brent, or Brant. n. (Zoöl.) A species of goose, Ber- 
nicla brenta, of the Atlantic coast of N. America. It re- 

sembles the Barnacle-goose, but is smaller. 

Brent’idee, n. pl. (Zul.) A family of Coleopterous in- 
sects, which are among the most remarkable of the 
beetle tribe, and almost entirely confined to tropical cli- 
mates. Distingnishing characters: — body much elon- 
gated; tarsi with the penultim: oints bilobed: an- 
tenn filiform, or in some with the terminal joint formed 
into a club; proboscis projecting horizontally; palpi 
minute. They are found crawling on trees, or under 
the bark, and sometimes on flowers, Their general color 
is black or brown, with red spots or markings. The 
Brenthus septentrionalis, found in Massachusetts, about 
six-tenths of an inch, inhabits on the trunk and under 
the bark of the white oak. 

Bren’‘ton, in Minnesota, a village of Anoka co., 24 m. N. 
of St. Anthony. 

Bren’‘tonville, in Indiana, a village of Owen co., 18 
m. N.W. of Bloomington. 

Brents’ ville, in Indiana, a village of Owen co. 

Brents’ville, in Virginia, a township and village, cap. 
of Prince William co., on the Occoquan Creek, 104 m. 
N. of Richmond. 

Brent wood, in New Hampshire, a post-township of 
Rockingham co., 30 m. S. E. of Concord. 

Brent’ wood, in Tennessee, a post-villuge of Williamson 
co., 9 m. S. of Nashville. 

Brescia, (brai’sia,) the ancient Brizia, a city of N. It- 
aly, cap. of a province of same name, on the Garza, at 
the foot of the Alps, on the margin of the great plain 
of Lombardy, 60m. E. N. E. of Milan and 30 N. N. E. of Cre- 
mona. It is strongly fortified, has a fine cathedral, and 
is distinguished by its industry and trade. Pop. 40,499. 

Breslau. (bres‘lon,) the second largest city of Prussia, 
cap. of prov. Silesia, at the confluence of the Ohlau with 
the Oder, 190 m. S.E. of Berlin, comprising various 
suburbs, some of them built on islands of the Oder, 
and united to the body of the town by numerous bridges. 
Manf. Wool, linen. cotton, silk, alum, &c. It is the 
centre of a very extensive commerce. The fair held 
here in June for the sale of wool is the greatest of its 
kind in Germany, the quantity sold being usually about 
6,000,000 Ibs. B. is one of the most animated towns in 
Prussia. The inhabitants are wealthy, the town salu- 
brious ; with provisions abundant and cheap; education 
excellent; its people intelligent, frank, and sociable; the 
literary institutions numerous and easily accessible; and 
the country around it beautiful. B. was taken from 
Austria by Frederick the Great. Pup. (1876), 239,050. 

Bressay, (bres’sai,) one of the Shetland Islands: 4½ m. 
long and 3 broad. It is separated from the mainland of 
Shetland by Bressay Sound. Lat 60° 1¥ N., Lon. 1°12’ 
W. Pp. about 1.000. 

Bressumer, n. (Arch.) A contraction of Breast-sum- 
mer.— See BEAM. 

Brest, a strongly fortified maritime town of France, 
dep. Finistère, on the N. side of a spacious bay, near the 
extremity of the peninsula of Brittany, 30 m. N.W. of 
Quimper, 310 m. W. S. W. of Paris by road; Lat. 48° 23’ 
32” N., Lon. 4° 29 25” W. The greatest part of the 
town is built on a hill, and consists of narrow, steep, 
winding, and dirty streets; in the suburb of Reconv- 
rance, however, these are broad and regular, and the 
houses very handsome. The harbor, situate between 
this suburb and the town, is inthe form of a long canal, 
and is capable of containing 60 ships of the line. Ona 
steep rock at the entrance stands the citadel, which is 
defended towards the land by strong outworks. Oppo- 
site to it is a stately tower, which serves, with the cita- 
del and several batteries, to protect the harbor. The 
principal public buildings and objects of curiosity in the 
town are the barracks, rope-walks, cloth-manufactories, 
forges. and foundries; the immense naval arsenal and 
dockyard; the two quays which encompass the harbor; 
the house of correction, the hospital, theatre, two marine 
academies, and the fine walk called Le Cours, Its com- 
merce is principally limited to the supplying of pro- 
visions to the town and port. Cardinal Richelieu was 
the first to take advantage of the situation of B. and 
covert it into a naval station. Vauban extended and 
improved ita fortifications. It was at B. that Mary 
Queen of Scots landed, when on her way to St. Germain. 
In 1694 it was attucked by an English fleet under Admiral 
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Berkeley; but the expedition failed. As a naval school 
and port of construction, it ranked both before Cher- 
bourg and Toulon, until the vast extensions and im- 
provements made by Napoleon LI at Cherbourg, placed 
the latter in udvance of all the other ports of France. 
Pop. (1876), 66,828. 

Brest, n. (Arch.) The moulding of a column; the torus. 

Johnson, 

Bret, or Burt, n. A name formerly given to a fish of 
the turbot kind. 

Bre ne, Brittany, (ril/a-ne,) one of the provinces 
into which France was divided. It now torms the dep. 
of Finistère, Cotes-du-Nord, Morbihan, and Loire-Iuté- 
rieure, In ancient times, B., under the nume of Armorica, 
was the central seat of the confederated Armorican 
tribes, who were of Celtic and Kymvic origin. Traces 
of them still remain in the old Kymric dialect of the 
three most westerly departments, and ip the numerous 
so-called Druidical monuments. The Breton has gener- 
ally a tinge of melancholy in his disposition; but often 
conceals, under a dull and indifferent exterior, lively im- 
agination and strong feclings. “The tenacity with 
which the Breton clings to the habits and belief of his 
forefathers is apparent by his retention of the Celtic 
language almost universally in Basse B., and by bis 
quaint costume, which in many districts is that of the 
16th century.” The greater number of the people are 
found to be ignorant and coarse in their manners, and 
their agriculture is of u very rude character, by no means 
calculated to develop the natural resources of the 
country. Apart from the beauty of its scenery, B. 
possesses grent interest, as the only pluce where men 
can be seen living and acting much as our forefathers 
did three centuries ago. Under the Romans, the 
country, after 58 B. €., was made the Provincia Lugdu- 
nensis Tertia; but its subjugation was hardly more than 
nominal, and it was entirely liberated in the 4th c., 
when it was divided intoseveral allied republican States, 
which, afterwards, were changed into petty monarchies. 
B. became subject to the Franks in the reigu of 
Charlemagne, and was handed over by Charles the 
Simple to the Northmen in 912. After some fierce 
struggles, the Bretons appear to have at length ac- 
knowledged the suzerainty of the Norman dukes. 
Geoffroi, Count of Rennes, was the first to assume the 
title of Duke of Bretagne in 992. The duchy of B. was 
incorporated with France in 1532, by Francis I., to whoin 
it had come by marriage, and subsequently shared in the 
general fortunes of the empire, but retained a local 
parliament until the outbreak of the Revolution. 
During the Revolution, B., which was intensely loyal, 
was the arena of sanguinary conflicts, and especially of 
the movements of the Chouans (g. v.), Who reappeared as 
recently as 1832. 

Breth’ren, n. pl. of BROTHER, q.v. This plural occurs 
frequently in the New Testament, and was currently 
applied to each other by the first Christians. It denotes 
persons of the same society, and is now only used in the 
Solemn or Scxipturul style. 

Brethren of Social Life, n. (Eccl, Hist.) This as- 
sociation, which professed to imitate the social condition 
of the primitive Christians, was founded about 1376 by 
Geert Groote and Florentius Radewin. They had their 
goods in common, and were protected against the oppo- 
sition of the religious orders by several popes and coun- 
cils. The last fraternity was founded at Cambray in 
1505. At the Reformation many members of these so- 
cieties joined the reformed congregations, while others 
were united with the Jesuits. They were also called 
Brethren of the Common Lot, Brethren of Good Will, 
Hieronymites, and Gregorians. 

Brethren of the Christian Schools. (Eco. 
Hist.) An order of the Roman Church, established at 
Rheims by the Abbé de La Salle in 1725, sanctioned by 
Benedict XIII. in 1725, and now established in almost 
all the Catholic towns of Europe. In France principally, 
they number upwards of 500 schools. The object of the 
order is to provide instruction for the poorest classes of 
the population. The members of the order take upon 
themselves the vows of chastity, poverty, and obedience. 
Their costume is a coarse black cassock, and a small col- 
Jar or band around the neck, for the house, and a hooded 
cloak and a wide hat for out-door purposes. Their diet 
is of the simplest kind. Their teaching is mainly rudi- 
mentary, although in some of their schools Latin and 
the higher mathematics form part of the course. Priests 
may be admitted to the order, but no member may be- 
come a priest. They are very numerous in Ireland. 
They have established schools in several towns of the 
U. States, where they count about 10,000 pupils, 

Brethren, (White.) See WHITE Bretiren, 

Bretigny, (bre-teen’ye,) a village of France, dep. Eure- 
et-Loir, m. from Chartres, celebrated as the place 
where, in 1360, Edward III. concluded a peace with 
France, by which John II. of France was released from 
his captivity in England, on agreeing to pay 3 million 
crowns for hia ransom, England renouncing her preten- 
sions to Normandy, Anjou, Maine, and Touraine, and 
being confirmed in the possession of Gascony, Guienne, 
and several other parts in France, recently acquired by 
conquest. 

Breton de Los Herreros, Don MANUEL, a Spanish 
poet, B. 1796, at Quel, prov. of Logrono. He served in 
the army from 1814 to 1822, and afterwards held several 
situations under Government, At the age of 17 he 
wrote A la Vejez Hues, a comedy, which was per- 
formed with success. Since that period he has composed 
a very large number of plays, some original, and others 
either translutions or adaptations; Jestas Sueltas 
(1831); La Desvergiirnza, a humorous poem (1858), and 
numerous volumes of satirical works. 


Breton, (Ca) 


Brevet, (bre-vet’".)n. [Fr., from Lat, brevis.) 


Breviary, 


BREV 


„) in Lat. 45° 55’ N., Lon. 59° 40° W., om 
the E. coast of Cape Breton Island, g. v. 


Brett, a river of Englund, in Essex, falling into the 


Stour. 


Bret'tice, Brattice, n. (Mines.) One of the wooden 


plankings used in coal mines to prevent the falling in 
of the strata, 


Bretwalda, n. [A. S., Ruler of Britain.] (Hist.) A 


title assigned by the Saxon chronicle to those kings 
of the Heptarchy who extended their government over 
the entire nation, The following are mentioned by 
Bede, but Hailam and other historians doubt whether 
any sovereign in those early times possessed such au- 
thority: a. D. 492, Ella, king of Sussex; 571, Ceawlin, 
king of Wessex; 594, Ethelbert, king of Kent; 616, 
Redwald, king of the West Angles; 623, Edwin, king of 
Deira; 634, Oswald, king of Bernicia; 643, Oswy, king 
of Bernicia. 


Bretz’ville, in Indiana, a post-office of Dubois co. 
Breughel, (/roi'gel,) the name of a celebrated family 


of Flemish painters. —1, B., Pergr, the son of a peasant, 
was born at Breughel, a village in the neighborhood of 
Breda. He was placed under Peter Koek of Aalst (Alcst), 
whose daughter he subsequently married. Having 
learned painting under that master, he travelled into 
France and Italy. He took many views by the way, 
articularly among the Alps. Returning from Italy, 
2e fixed his residence at Antwerp, and was admitted into 
the academy of that city in 1551. Here he lived for a 
long time with a mistress, whom he would have mar- 
ried, but for a habit she had of lying; which so dis- 
pleased him, that he transferred his affections to the 
daughter of his old master, now dead, and obtained her 
hand upon condition of residing at Brussels, where she 
lived. Ashe lay on his death-bed, he ordered many of 
his paintings, which were either satirical or licentious, 
to be brought before him, and made his wife burn them 
in his presence. The dates of his birth and death are 
unknown. — He painted chiefly comic subjects, after the 
manner of Jerome Bosche, whom he excelled; and he 
has been considered by many inferior to Teniers alone 
in that branch of art. His composition has been ob- 
jected to; but his drawing is correct and spirited, though 
not very highly finished. It was his frequent custom to 
disguise himself and mix with the peasantry at their 
festivals and games; and the happiness with which he 
transferred the living actions he thus witnessed to the 
canvas, has been aptly compared to Moliere’s, though 
in a different kind of satire. Besides comic subjects, he 
painted landscapes, and a few historical pictures. Two 
sons survived him, Jobn and Peter.— 2. B., Jan, B. at 
Brussels about 1570. He received the first principles of 
his art from his father, and for some time he confined 
himself to flower-painting; but travelling into Italy, he 
enlarged his style, and painted Jandscapes, which he 
adorned with small figures, executed with exquisite cor- 
rectness and beauty. Many painters availed themselves 
of his liberality, and induced him to enrich their pic- 
tures with his beautiful little figures or landscapes; 
among them are Stcenwick, Van Baelen, Rotenhamer, 
Momper, &c. Even Rubens made use of his skill in 
More than one picture, in which Rubens painted the 
figures, and B. the landscapes, flowers, animals, and 
even insects. JAN B. was extremely industrious, as 
the great number of his pictures, and the care with 
which they are finished, sufficiently attest. Growing 
rich by his industry, he cultivated a magnificence in his 
apparel, and was nicknamed Velvet B., from the material 
of his dress, which was a costly stuff. His touch is 
light and spirited, his drawing correct, and his finish 
elaborate. His pictures are much admired, although 
his landscapes are injured by an exaggerated blueness 
in the distance. D. about 1642.— B., PETER, the eldest 
son of Peter B., was the pupil of Giles Coningsloo. 
From the diabolic nature of his favorite subjects he has 
been surnamed Hrliish. He did not attain the eminence 
either of his father or brother. B. 1569; 5. 1625. 


Breun'nerite, n. (in.) A native carbonate of mag- 


nesin and iron, It generally occurs crystallized in em- 
bedded rhombohedrons, in chlorite-slate and serpentine, 


Brevard, in Florida, See SUPPLEMENT. 
Breve, (brév,) n. I It. breve; Lut. brevis, short.) Liter- 


ally, a short note or precept. — (Mus.) A note, now sel- 
dom or ever used except in cathedral music. — See ALLA 
Breve. 
(Old Law.) A writ. An original writ. Any writ or 
precept issuing from the king or his court. 
( Printing.) A curved mark, thus, , used to give a par- 
ticular intonation to the sound of a vowel. 
In French, 


this term signifies a royal act in writing, conferring 
some privilege or distinction; as, brevet d’invention, a 
patent. In England and the U. States it is applied to a 
commission giving army rank, as distinct from regimen- 
tal rank. Brevet rank is attained either by distinguished 
service, or by seniority in the army. 


—a. (Mil) Holding rank by brevet; as, a brevet colonel. 
v. a. ( Mil.) To confer rank upon by brevet. 
Brevetcy, (bre-vet’si,) n. The rank or condition of a 


brevet. (R.) 


(ind chore) n. Fr. breviaire; Lat. brevia- 
evis.) An abridgment; an epitome; a 


rium, from 
brief account. 

“ Cresconius, an African bishop, has given us an abridgment, 
or breviary thereof.” — Ayliffe. 

A book containing the offices of daily prayer according 
to the usage of the Roman Catholic Church. The offices 
are seven, Viz., matins, lauds, prime, tierce, nones, vespers, 
and compline. Anciently, all Catholics were required 
to recite the B. daily. The injunction is confined to the 
clergy, of whom it is still strictly exacted, 


BREW 


Bre’viate, n. (Lat. breviatus, from breviare, to shorten.) 

A short summary: a brief epitome or compendium, 
“The whole counsel of God, . . is comprised in one breviate 
of evangelical truth.” — Decay of Piety. 

Bre viature, n. An abbreviation. (n.) 

Brev’icite, n. (in.) The name given to the better 
crystallized variety of Bergmannite, which occurs in 
transparent colorless prising, and in a white radiated 
mass, in Brevig, in Norway. 

Brevier, (bré-vér’,) n. [Fr. breviaire. See BRVIART. ] 
(Typography.) A small kind of type, originally used in 
printing breviaries, between the sizes of Bourgeois and 

inion, as in the following line: 


„To be born, to suffer, to die.” 


Bre vi „ n. [ Lat. brevis, short, and pes, pedis, a foot.) 
An animal that short legs. 
—a. Having short legs. 
Brev'ipen, n. [Lt. brevis, short, penna, quill.) (Zodl.) 
One of the BREVIPENNES, g. v. 
Brevipen’nate, a. Short-quilled, or short-feathered. 
Brevipen' nes, Brevipen’nates, n. p!. [See 
BreviPen.] (Zodl.) A 
name applied by Cu- 
vier to distinguish the 
first family of his or- 
der Gralla. The os- 
trich (Fig. 395), and 
the Cassowary (Fig. 
415), are types of this 
family, corresponding 
to the order CursuRgs, 


9. v. 

Brev'ity, n. [Lat. 
brevitas — brevis, 
short.) Shortness of 
time or duration; us, 
the brevity of one’s 
stay upon earth. 

—Conciseness or brief- 
ness of speech or com- 

ition; contraction 
into few words. 
“ Brevity is the soul o 
wit.” — Shaks. 

Brew, (broo,) v. a. 

AS. brivan; O. Ger. 
riuvan; W. berw, a 
boiling; from berwi, 
to boil or bubble.| 
To boil and mix: to 
stir or agitate with violence. 

—To steep, boil, and ferment malt, &c., so as to make beer, 
ale, &c. 

We have drinks also brewed with several herbs, and roots, 
and spices." — Bacon. 

—To concoct or prepare; to mingle together; as, to brew 
a bowl of punch. ` 
“Take away these chalices ; go, brew me a pottle of kak aay: 


` > 
< 
Fig. 415. — CA8S0WARY. 
(Casuarius galeatus.) 


—To contrive; to plot; as, to brew mischief. 


“ I found it to be the most malicious and frantic surmise, ... . 
that [ think had ever been from the beginning of the 
world. — Wotton. 

r. i. To be ina state of boiling, mixing, forming, or 
collecting; as, a storm is brewing. 
“ Or brew fierce eupan on the wat'ry main, 
Or o'er the globe distil the kindly rain.” — Pope. 
—To perform the business of brewing; as, to brew ale. 
„ keep bis house, and... brew, bake, scour.” — Shaka. 
Brew. n. Manner of brewing, or the thing brewed; as, 
beer of a good brew. 
Trial would be made of the like brew.” — Bacon. 
Brew'nge, n. Malt liquor brewed; a mixture of vari- 


ous things. 
With eggs, sir ?— 
Simple of itself; I'll no pullet· sperm in my brewage." — Saks. 
Brewer, n. One who brews; one whose business it is 
to brew malt liquors. 
‘When brewers mar their malt with water."— Shaks. 
Brewer, in Maine, a flourishing post-township of Pe- 
Heri co., on the Penobscot River, near Bangor; pop. 
Brew’er’s Mills, in Kentucky, a P.O. of Marshall co. 
Brewer’s Ranch, in Nebraska Territory, a post- 
office of Merrick co. 


Brew’ersville, in Indiana, a post-village of Jennings 
co., 60 m. S. S. E. of Indianapolis. 

Brew’erton, in New York, a post-village on the 
Oneida River, 144m. W. by N. of Albany; part of which 
belongs to Onondago co., pop. 322, and part to Oswego 


eo. 
Brewer Village, in Maine, a P. O. of Penobscot co. 
Brewery. n. A house or place in which brewing is 
carried on. 
Brew'- house, n. A brewery; a house appropriated 
to brewing. 
In our brew-houses, ... are made divers drinks. — Bacon. 
Brewing. n. Act of preparing mait liquors. — The 
quantity of liquor brewed at once. — See BEER. 
chew) A congregation of black clouds, uuguring a 
rm z 


Brew'ington, in & Carolina, na P. O. of Sumter diat. 

Brew’is, n. A. S. briw, es, broth.) Bread soaked in 
boiling fat pottage made of salted meat. 

Brews’ter, Sin DAVID, r. u. s., LL.D., K.H, an eminent 
natural philosopher, B. at Jedburgh, Scotland, 1781. He 
was educated for the Church of Scotland, of which he 
became a licentiate; and in 1800 received the honorary 
degree of M. a: from the University of Edinburgh. In 
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1808 he undertook the editorship of the Edis Pn- 
cyclopædia, which was not finished till 1829. In 1815 
he received the Copley medal for his paper on the Po- 
larization of Light by Reflection, and in the following 

ear, for his discoveries in physics, received from the 

nstitute of France 1,500 francs, which was the half of 
their prize. In 1816 he invented the kaleidoscope, in 
1815 received the Rumford medal of the Royal Society, 
and in 1830 was presented with the medal of the Royal 
Society for his further researches on the properties of | 
light. In the same year, with Davy, Herschel, and 
Babbage, he originated the British Association, the first 
meeting of which was held at York, in 1831. He was 
now knighted by William IV., and decorated with the 
Hanoverian Guelphic order. In 1841 he became prin- 
cipal of St. Leonard’s College at St. Andrew's. In 1849 
he was elected president of the British Association, and 
the same year had the high honor of being chosen, in 
the place of Berzelius, one of the eight foreign associates 
of the French Academy of Seiences. His discoveries in 
reference to the properties of light have led to great im- 
provements in the illumination of light-houses. Among 
his more popular works are, a Treatise on the Kaleido- 
scope, a Treatise on the Sterenscope, a Treatise on Optics, 
Letters on Natural Magic, The Martyrs of Science, aud 
Memoirs on the Lifeand Writings of Sir Isaac Newivn. 
D. Feb. 2, 1868. 

Brews'ter, in Massachusetts. a post-township of Barn- 
stable co., 65 m. S. W. of Boston. 

Brewsterite, (brooster-ite,) n. (Min.) A hydrated sili- 
cate of alumina, strontia, baryta, and lime, named after 
Sir David Brewster. It occurs in small gray or yellow 
transparent crystals at the Giant’s Causeway, Ireland. 

Brewster’s Law, n. (Optics.) The tangent of the 
angle of polarization is equal to the refractive index of 
the polarizing material. This requires manifestly that 
the line of the reflected ray, when polarized, should be 
perpendicular to that of the refracted ray. There are 
several other optical laws discovered by Brewster, and 
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from Piedmont into Italy, B. has always been looked 
upon as one of the keys of the kingdom on the side of 
Italy. In consequence, no expense has been spared on 
its fortifications, which are now deemed all but impreg- 
nable. They consist principally of strong forts built on 
the contiguous heights, and which command all the 
Approaches to the town. The two principal forts, Trois 


Fig. 416, — BRIANÇON. 


Têtes and Randouillet, communicate with each other and 
with the town by a bridge of a single arch, 130 feet in 
span, thrown over a deep ravine. With the exception 
| ofa single street, the town is ill-bnilt, gloomy, and dirty. 
Many. Cotton goods, hosiery, steel, and cutlery. Pop.4,961. 
| Briansk’, a town of European Russia, govt. Orel, cap. 
of a district on the Desna, 55 m. W. of Orel; Lat. 53° 


passing current under his name. They have, however, 
generally been merged in higher laws. 

Brewster’s Station, in New York, a post-office of 
Putnam co. 

Brexiacere, (brez-i-ai’se-e,) n. pl. (Bot.) An order of 
plants, alliance Sazifragales.—D1aG. Consolidated styles, 
a many-leaved calyx, alternate leaves, and no albumen. 
This small order comprises four genera, namely, Brezia, 
Izerba, Argophyllum, and Roussea, belonging principally 
to Madagascar. The properties and uses of the plants 
are altogether unknown. They are trees with coria- 
ceous, alternate, and simple leaves: the flowers are 
green, in axillary umbels; the calyx is five-parted and 
persistent ; the petals and stamens are hypogynous, and 
equal in number to the divisions of the calyx; the fruit 
is drupaceous, five-cornered, and five-celled. 

Brez'iline, n. (Chem.) The coloring matter of Bra- 
zil-wood. 

Brian, (surnamed Boroimhe, ) (bo-r00’,) a celebrated 
king of Ireland, son of Kennedy, king of Munster, son 


16’ N., Lon. 34° W E. This is a prosperous and well- 
built place, having extensive manufactories of cannon, 
arms, and leather. Pop. 13,341. 

Briar Creek, in Pennsylvania, a township of Colum- 

a co. 

Bri'are, a town of France, dep. Loiret, on the Loire, 
25 m. S. of Montargis. The canal, to which the town is 
indebted for its importance, is the oldest work of the 
kind in France, having been begun in the reign of Henry 
IV., though it was not finished till 1740. It establishes, 
by means of its junction with the canal of Loing at 
Montargis, a communication between the Loire and the 
Seine, and conveys the various products of the prov. 
watered by the former to Paris. Pop. 4,319. 

Bria’rean, a. Hundred-handed; relating to, or resem- 
bling, Briareus, 9. v. 

Briareus, (bri-ai/re-us.) ( Myth.) A famous giant, son 
of Cœlus and Terra, who had a hundred hands and fifty 
heads, and was called by men Ægron, and only by the 
gods Brinreus. He assisted the giants in their war 


of Lorcan. He ascended the throne of both Munsters, 
i.e. the present counties of Tipperary and Clare, A. D. 
978. His earlier exploits were against the Danes of 
Limerick and Waterford; but being elated by frequent 
successes against these invaders, he de O'Maelach- 
aghlin, the supreme king of the island, and eventually 
became himself monarch of Ireland. He derived his 
surname from the tribute which he now imposed upon 
the provinces. King B. supported a rude but royal 
magnificence at his chief residence of Kincora, near the 

resent town of Killaloe, in the county of Clare. He 

ad also castles at Tara and Cashel. B. continued for 
many years to rule his dominions with vigor and pros- 


against the gods, and, according to the accounts of some, 
was thrown under Mount tna. 
Bribe, (brib,) n. [Fr. bribe, from Sp. bribdr, 8 
W. briw. a break, also, broken; bara briw, broken b -] 
A price, reward, gift, or favor bestowed or promised with 
a view to pervert the judgment, or corrupt the conduct 
of a judge, witness, or other person. 
“ Too poor for a bribe, and too proud to importune ; 
He had not the method of making a fortune. "— Gray, 
—Means of seduction; the thing that allures. 


“If a man be covetous, profits or bribes may put him to the 
test."—L' Estrange. 


perity, reducing the Danes and subduing their native 
allies, building numerous duns or castles, causing roads 
and bridges to be constructed, and enforcing the law by 
taking hostages from all the petty kings of the country. 
Having, however, disputed with Maelmora, the king of 
Leinster, Maclmora revolted, and, inviting a new inva- 
sion of Danes to his assistance, brought on the battle 
of Clontarf, in which king B. fell, after gaining a glo- 
rious victory over the united forees of the invaders and 
revolted natives, on Good Friday, anno 1014. B. and 
his son Murrough, who fell in the same battle, were 
buried together in the Cathedral of Armagh. The fune- 
ral obsequies lasted twelve days and nights, and the 
possession of the heroic remains was afterwards con- 
tested by rival potentates, B. is said to have defeated 
the Danes in twenty-five pitched battles. Prior to the 
battle of Clontarf he had confined them to the cities of 
Dublin, Wexford, Waterford, and Limerick ; and from the 
final blow which he gave their power in that en; 
ment they never recovered. He was the founder of the 
numerous sept of O'Brien, O or Ua being a distinctive 
adnomen not assumed by Irish families till after his 
time. This national prefix means “ descendant of,” or, 
“of the kindred of,” and was originally supplied by the 
more ancient Mac, which means “ son.” 

Brian ehon's Theorem, n. (Math.) In conic sec- 
tions, the reciprocal of Pascal's theorem, first given by 
its discoverer, M. Brianchon, in the Journal de l Ecole 
Polytechnique, cah. 13. It is thus enunciated: “The 
three diagonals of every hexagon circumscribed to a 
conic meet in a point, and may be easily deduced from 
the unharmonic properties of conics. By allowing two 
or more sides to coincide, numerous useful corollaries 
may be deduced.” 

Briançon, (bre‘an-sawng,) a strongly fortified town 
of France, dep. Hautes Alpes, cap. of an arrond., on the 
Durance, 50 m. E.S.E. of Grenoble. This is the highest 
town in France, being 4,280 feet above the level of the 
sea. From its commanding a practicable defile, leading 


Bribe, v.a. To give or promise a bribe to; to bestow 
by reward or hire for a bad purpose; as, to bribe a voter. 
„The great, tis true, ean still th’ electing tribe; 
The bard may supplicate, but cannot bride.” 
Prologue to Good-natured Man. 
—To gain over by bribes. 
“ How powerful are chaste vows! the wind and tide 
You bd to combat on the English side.”—Dryden. 
—v. i. To give a bribe to a person; to seek to corrupt by 
a bribe. 
Bribe'less, a. Without being bribed; innocent of a 
bribe. 
From thence to heaven's bribeless hall.“ — Raleigh. 


Brib’er, n. One who gives bribes; he who bribes 
another. 
“ Affection is still a briber of the judgment. — South, 
Brib’ery, n. The act or practice of giving or taking 
bribes. 

(list. and Law.) This form of corruption is men- 
tioned several times in the Bible, and is forbidden. 
(Deut. xvi. 19.) It prevailed extensively among most 
ancient nations. When Ergocles was convicted of hav- 
ing embezzled 30 talents, and payment was demanded 
of his friend Philocrates, bis party openly boasted of, . 
having bribed 2,100 jurymen at Athens. B. prevailed 
to a fearful extent in Rome, and existed in various 
forms during the Middle Ages. — B. is an offence against 
public justice, and is committed when a judge or other 
person concerned in the administration of justice, takes 
any undue reward to influence his behavior in his office. 
— B. at elections for members of Parliament in Great 
Britain has always been held a crime at common law, 
and punishable by indictment or information. An 
attempt to bribe, even though unsuccessful, has been 
held to be criminal, and the offender may be indicted. 
In the U. States similar statutory provisions have been 
enacted. —" Judicial purity has been generally main- 
tained in this country, but all penalties against improper 
influence at elections, and upon members of legislative 
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bodies, have been ineffectual, both in England and in 
this country.” (N. Am. Cycl.) 
Brib’/ery-oath, n. In England, an oath taken bya 
to make assurance that he has not been bribed 
for the giving of his vote. 
Bribe’-worthy, a. Worth the expense of bribing. 
Brick, (brik,)n. Fr. brique, from Celt. brig, baked earth.] 
A mass of clay-earth, sometimes mixed with coal- 
ashes, chalk, and other substances, and then moulded 
into a rectangular form, which in the U. States varies in 
size in the different States, running from 734 to 844 
inches in length, 4 to 444 in width, and from 24 to 2 iu 
thickness. B. have been used in building from a very early 
od; the Tower of Babel was a structure of kiln-baked 
„and the imposing edifices of Nineveh and Babylon, 
reared on huge mounds of many acres in extent, also the 
p: ids of Egypt, were all built of the same material. 
e Greeks and Romans also used B. in many of their 
public works; and it is probable, from the inscriptions 
stamped on those of Babylon, and the various marks on 
those of Greece and Rome, that all were formed in moulds 
before they were hardened by the sun or fire. One pe- 
culiarity to be noticed with respect to the Roman B., is 
that they are but a little thicker than an ordinary tile, 
and longer and wider than ours. B. were little used 
during the mediwval period, although it is to that time 
that we owe the introduction of glazed B. for ornamen- 
tal work. For the last 300 years B. have been exten- 
sively used in Europe, particularly in districts where clay 
is plentiful, and it is difficult and expensive to procure 
stone. There are many different kinds of B., which may 
be divided into three classes, as follows: — Il. Bricks used 
Jor walling; 2. Fire-bricks; and 3. Clinkers, or Pavin 
Bricks. There are two methods of burning B. for wall. 
ing, and they are accordingly called kiln-burnt B., 
or clamp-burnt B. The latter B. are the most com- 
mon, and are generally known as “common B.” They 
are made of coarse stiff clay, which requires sand to be 
mixed with it to allow it to be worked with facility. 
These B. are burnt in clamps or stacks of 600,000 to 


Fig. 417. — ANCIENT EGYPTIAN BRICKMAKING. 
(From Rosellint's Paintings of Egypt.”) 


1,000,000 in number, with the fuel interspersed among 
them, that every B. may be thoroughly exposed to the 
action of the fire. If the fire is too strong, it causes the B. 
to fuse and run together, and form hard irregular masses, 
called clinkers; but if the fire is not strong enough, the 
B. turn out to be soft, and therefore unfit for building 
purposes. About one-tenth of every clamp is lost by the 
unequal action of the fire and . When the 
clamp is sufficiently baked, the B. are divided into classes 
known as cutters, fine close-grained B., rather soft, and 
better suited for work in which the B. require cutting; 
picked stocks, B. of a uniform red tint; paviours, hard B. 
fit for paving: common stocks, or ordinary B.; grizzles, 
or soft B.; and burrs. The B. also vary in color, ac- 
cording to the degree of heat to which they were exposed. 
Kiln-baked B., also called malm B., are made of a finer 
clay, which contains a considerable quantity of carbon- 
ate of lime; for which reason great care is taken to pre- 
vent the air getting to the B. while they are baking, for 
this would canse the lime to pass into a caustic state; 
and, when exposed to the action of the atmosphere, it 
would absorb moisture, which would cause it to swell 
and burst the B. in pieces. These malms are slowly 
burnt in kilns; they are better for ornamental purposes, 
being of a pretty buff color, but they are not so durable 
as the common B. From 20,000 to 30,000 are baked at 
once. Fére-B. are made of clay containing a consider- 
able Geantity of silicate of alumina, and as free as pos- 
sible from lime, in any form, or iron. The clay is care- 
fully prepared, and the B. are exposed to an intense heat 
in kilns, as they are required for building up furnaces, 
and other purposes, for which it is necessary that they 
should be able to withstand the action of fire. Paving- 
B. are made of clay which contains a great amount of 


silica, that fuses when the bricks are burnt, and causes 
them to become very hard. — See BRICKLAYING. 

—Bricks taken collectively ; as, a thousand of brick. 

—A loaf shaped like a brick. 

—A term used colloquially in a cant sense, to denote a 
good fellow; an excellent friend; as, he ’s a regular brick. 
(Vulgar.) 

—v.a. To lay with bricks; as, to brick a wall. 

“The sexton comes to know whether his grave is to be plain or 
bricked." — Swift. 

—To fashion in imitation of bricks. 

To brick up. To fill up with layers of bricks. 
a te in New Jersey, a township of Ocean co.; pop. 


733. 
Brick’-axe. n. An implement used for axing off the 
soffits of bricks to the saw-cutfings, and the sides to the 
lines drawn; as the bricks are always rubbed smooth 
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after axing, the more truly they are axed the less labor 
there will be in rubbing. 

Brick’bat, n. A piece or fragment of a brick. 

* Earthen bottles, filled with hot water, do produce in bed a 
sweat more daintily than brick-bats hot.” — Bacon, 

Brick Church, in North Carolina, a post-office of 
Guilford co. 

Brick’-clay, n. A common variety of clay adapted to 
the making of bricks. Many mixtures and combinations 
of silicate of alumina with silica, iron, and alkaline earths 
are available; but the best kinds contain little of the 
latter materials, as they are apt to cause the bricks to 
melt and run together into a kind of glass in the kiln. 
There is no special geological age for brick-clays, as they 
belong indifferently to the oldest aud newest formations. 
The red color of bricks is derived from the oxide of iron 
that most clays contain, ‘The clay in the vicinity of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is remarkably free from iron, 
and the bricks made of it are of an agreeable straw color, 
with no tinge of redness. These are so highly valued, 
that they are transported even to New York city, 

Brick’-dust, n. The dust of pounded bricks. 

“This ingenious author, being thus sbarp set, 1001 together a 
convenient quantity of brick-dust, and disposed of it into several 
papers. — Spectator. 

Brick’-earth, n. Earth or clay suitable for the man- 
ufacture of bricks. 

Brick’erville, in Pennsylvania, a P.O. of Lancaster co. 


Brick’-groins, n. pl. (Building) The intersecting 
or meeting of two circles upon their diagonal elevations, 
drawn upon the different sides of a square, whose prin- 
cipal strength lies in the united force of elevation divided 
by geometrical proportions to one certain gravity. 

Brick Head, iu Georgia, a district of De Kalb co. 

Brick’-kiln, n. A kilu or furnace in which bricks are 
baked or burned. 

“ Like the Israelites in the brick-kilns, they multiplied the more 
for their oppression.” — Decay of Piety. 

Brick land, in Virginia, a post-office of Lunenburg co. 

Bricklayer, n. Que who builds with bricks; a brick- 
mason. 

“ And ignorant of his birth and parentage, 
Became a bricklayer when he came of age.” — Swift, 

Brick'laying, n. The art by which bricks are joined 
und cemented, so as to adhere as one body. The thick- 
ness of walls of houses built of brick is regulated by the 
length of the B.; walls, therefore, are spoken of as being 
half a B., a B., a B. and a half, &c., in thickness. In 
houses, generally, the outer walls are from one B. to two 
in thickness, and the partition walls only half a B thick. 
In bricklaying, care must be taken that the B. are well 
bounded, that is, that the successive layers of B. may be 
so placed that no joint in any layer shall come immedi- 
ately over another joint in the layer below it. Each 
layer of B. is calleda course. When B. are laid with the 
side facing outward, and lengthwise in the course, they 
are termed stretchers, and the course is called a stretch- 
ing course; but when the end appears in the face of the 
wall, they are called headers, and the course a heading- 
course. There are four principal methods of bonding B. 
together, called English bond, Flemish bond, Herring 
bond, and Garden bond. English bond consists of stretch- 
ing-courses and heading-courses alternately; Flemish 
bond, in laying a stretcher and header alternately in 
each course; Herring bond is used for the core of thick 
walls, alternato courses of B. being laid between the 
outer and inner faces diagonally, at an angle of 45° to 
the face, ench course being also laid in an opposite direc- 
tion to that on which it rests; this leaves triangular 
spaces between the core and the face of the wall, but it 
is supposed to give strength to walls the faces of which 
are built on the principle of the Flemish bond. Garden 
bond consists of three stretchers and a header in every 
course; it is only used for walls of the thickness of one 
brick. 

Brick ley, in Mississippi, a post-office of Jackson co. 

Brick’maker, n. One whose trade it is to make bricks. 

Brick Meeting House, in Maryland, a township 
of Cecil co, 

Brick Mill, in Tennessee, a post-office of Blount co. 

Brick’-nogging, n. (Building.) Brickwork carried 
up and filled in between timber framing. 

Bricks“ Doro „ in New Jersey, a village of Cum- 
berland co., on urice River, 14 m. 8.E. of Bridgeton. 

Bricks’burgh, in New Jersey, a P.O. of Ocean co. 

Bricks’ville, in Ohio, a post-office of Cuyahoga co. 

Brieck’-tea, n. A preparation of tea-leaves made by 
saturating the fresh leaves with fat, or with an alkaline 
solution, and pressing them into large cakes like tiles. 
It is used throughout Thibet and Mongolia. — Webster. 

Brick’ton, in Illinois, a post-office of Cook co. 

Brick’-trimmer, n. ildi) A brick arch abut- 
ting upon the wooden trimmer under the slab of a fire- 
place, to prevent the communication of fire, 

Brick’-trowel, n. ( Building.) A tool used for taking 
up mortar and spreading it along the wall, to cement 
the bricks, &c. together. 

Brick’ville, in Jilinois, a village of Morgan co., 26 m. 
W. by S. of Springfield. 

Brick’-work, n. A structure formed of bricks. 

Brich’y, n. Formed of, or belonging to, bricks. (R.) 

Brickyard, n. A place or enclosure where bricks 
are made. 

Bricole’, n. [Fr.] (AMfil.) Men's harness for dragging 
guns when horses are not available. 

Bricquebec, (breek’bek,) a town of France, dep. La 
Manche, cap. of a cant., 8. m. W.8S.W. of Valognes. 
Pop. 4.365. 

Brid’al, a. Belonging to a bride, or to a wedding; nup- 
tial ; connubial ; as, a bridal-day. 

Come, I will bring thee to thy bridal chamber.“ — Shake. 
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Bridal, n. [A. S. bryd-eale, bride-ale.] A wedding; the 

nuptial ceremony; a wedding-feast. N 
“ Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky.” — Herbert. 

Bridal Veil Falls, in California. See Ponono. 

Bride, n. A. S. bryd; Frisian, breid ; O. Ger. brut; Ger, 
braut; Icel. bruda ; W. briduw, a solemn adjuration.] A 
woman newly married ; a recently espo woman. 

“ To Germany, what owe we not besides ? 
So oft bestowing Branswickers and brides.” — Byron, 

—A woman espoused, or contracted to be married, 

Has by his own experience tried 
How much the wife is dearer than the bride.” Lord Lyttelton. 

Bride, a river of Ireland, rising in the Nagle Mountains, 
co. Cork, and after flowing E. for 25 m. joins the Black- 
water, in Waterford co., 8 m. N. of Youghal. 

Another river, co. Cork, joining the Lee, near Cork city, 
after a course of 11 m. 

Bride’-ale, n. A rustic bridal festival. (Prov. English.) 

Bride’-bed, n. The nuptial bed. 

“ To the best bride-bed will we, » 
Which by us shall blessed be.” — Shake. i 

Bride-cake, n. The cake which is made for the guests 

at a wedding. 
„Aud divide the broad bride-cake 
Round about the bride-stake.” — Ben Jonson. 

Bride’-chamber, n. The bride's apartment; the 
nuptial room. 

Bride’groom, (brid rom,) n. [A. S. bryd-guma— 
bryd, bride, and guma, a man.] The bride’s man ; spe- 
cifically, a newly married man; a man about to be 
married. 

" Phat creep Into the dreamive 7 
at n s vel 
And — — a ye 

Bride’-maid, Brides-maid,n. A woman whoat- 
tends upon a bride at a wedding ; as, a pretty brides-maid. 

Bride’-man, Brides’-man, n. A man whoattends 
upon bridegroom and bride at a wedding. 

Brides burg. in Pennsylvania, n suburb of the cit; 
of Philadelphia, on the Delaware River, at the mouth o 
Frankford Creek. A U. States arsenal is situated here. 

Bride’-stake, u. A hole or post set in the ground to 
dance around‘at a wedding festival; as, Ronnd about 
the bride-stake.” — Ben Jonson. 

Bride’well, n. A house of correction for offenders is 
commonly so called in England. The name is derived 
from the ancient London house of correction, originally 
a hospital founded by Edward VI. on the site of St. 
Brides Well, in Blackfriars, a well-known object of 

ilgrimage in Roman Catholic times. The original B. 
s under the control of the Lord Mayor, und used as a 
receptacle for vagrants, &c., within the jurisdiction of 
the city. 

Bridge, (brij,) n. [A. S. bricg, brigge ; probably from be- 
hricg—be, and brecan, or recan, to reach. ] ( in.) A 
structure erected for the purpose of connecting the op- 
posite sides of a river, gorge, valley, &c., by means of 
certain materials, forming a road-way from one side to 
the other, or occasionally carrying the water-way of a 
canal, in which case it would be specifically called 5 
duct. It may be of stone, brick, iron (cast or wrought), 
timber, or suspended from chains or wires (in which case 
it is termeda suspension-bridge); or the rdad-way may be 
carried by means of boats, according to the wants and 
the resources of the position where the B. is required. 
The B. of the ancients appear to have been clumsily and 
unskilfally made of broad stones or planks resting on 
perpendicular piers, although they were able to con- 
struct efficient temporary B, for the transportation of 
large bodies of troops across rivers and pieces of water 
of considerable breadth, as evinced in the passage of the 
Hellespont by Xerxes, 480 B. 0., when he led across an 
immense army of Persians and auxiliary troops for the 
invasion ef Greece. N about Rome were made of wood, 
even after the Cloaca Maxima, or great sewer of Rome, 


had been successfully arched over. The famous bridge 


Fig. 418. — CHINESE BRIDGE. 
(At Klang- nan.) 


that Horatius Cocles so bravely defended when Lars 
Porsenna menaced Rome, was made of wood; and it 
appears that the earliest known B. of stone over the Ti- 
ber, and, perhaps, the first stone B. ever built, was the 
Pons Senatorius, now the Ponte Rotto, built by C. Fla- 
vius Scipio, 127 B.c.; but in later ages, the magnificent B. 
and viaducts bnilt under the Cæsars in various parte of 
the empire, give the Roman people the credit of having 
introduced the art of B.-building into Europe, and, in- 
deed, show them to have been the originators of the art 
with respect to the application of the arch to such a 
purpose, although the Chinese claim to bave constructed 
arched B. at a far earlier period, which is a matter of 
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doubt, owing to the uncertainty that exists with regard 
to the truth of their chronological records. Among the 
numerous B. built by the Romans may be mentioned 
that which was erected by Trajan over the Danube, con- 
sisting of twenty semicircular arches, with a span of 180 
feet, springing from abutments 64 feet wide and 8d feet 
thick, at a height of 46 feet above the surface of the 
river. This B. no longer exists, having been destroyed 
by Hadrian to prevent the Dacians from using it asa 
means of making incursions on the Roman territory. 
With the decline of the Roman empire, B.-building was 
neglected until the time of Charlemagne, who instituted 
a society known as the order of the Frères du Fimi, or 
Brethren of the B., whose duty it was to see to the erec- 
tion and repairs of B. and the establishment of ferries 
in various parts of France and Germany, among whose 
earliest works are reckoned the B. of Avignon, over the 
Rhone, and that of Ratisbon. A fresh impulse was given 
to B-building in France by the establishment of the 
corps of the Ponts et Chaussées, about 1720, who built 
the Pont de lu Concorde at Paris, and many other nota- 
ble B. at Blois, Orleans, and Saumur, and in various 
parts of that country. In England, the first stone . 
built was that of Bow, near Stratford, in 1087, followed 
by Old London B., in 1176. In 1775, Mr. Pritchard com- 
menced the construction of cast-iron B., by putting up 
one at Coalbrookdale. Since the commencement of the 
present century, the art of B.-building has rapidly de- 
veloped itself under the requirements produced by the 
introduction of railways and the increased facilities of 
locomotion, and the result is shown in the new forms of 
the suspension-B., the wrought-iron girder B., the lat- 
tice and truss B.. and the tubular B., as exemplified in 
England iu the Menai and Chelsea suspension-B., the 
High Level B. at Newcastle, and the Britannia, Conway, 
and Saltash tubular B., the last-named of which is also 
known as the Albert B. In Fig. 419 we give an illustration 


Fig. 419,—BRITANNIA BRIDGE. 


of the Britannia Tubular B., showing also the Menai Sus- 
pension B. in the distance. One of the most remarkable 
zuspension- B. in Europe is that of Freyburg. in Switzer- 
land. The Victoria B. over the St. Lawrence, in Canada, is 
the largest tubular B. in the world. In modern times, the 
wooden B. of Germany and France have taken bigh rank 
from their scientific combination in arrangement, but 
the U. States justly claim the precedence for simplicity, 
mechanical perfection, and boldness of design, as exem- 
plified in the magnificent railroad bridges in many parts 
of the Union; and also in those over the Schuylkill at 
Philadelphia. The first suspension-B. in the U. States 
were built by Mr. Finley, between 1796 and 1810, and 
were all of small dimensions, and constructed with 
chain- cables; but during the last 25 years, a large num- 
ber of structures have been erected, some of large size, the 
plan of wire cables being generally adopted in their con- 
struction. Among these we notice the fine suspension- B., 
built in 1869, over the Niagura River, almost immediately 
below the great Cataract, and nearly 2 in. above the Rail- 
way Suspension-B. Its total length is 1,268 ft. The length 
of the suspended platform is 1,240 ft.; height above the 
water, 190 ft.; length of part resting directly on cables, 
635 ft.; height of towers, 100 and 105 fl.; base of towers, 
28 ft. square; width of rondway, 10 ft. The two cables 
are each 7 inches in diameter. In wrought-iron B., 
we will mention the magnificent B. over the Ohio 
at Steubenville, completed in 1865, consisting of 4 spans 
of 235 feet, 3 of 210 feet, and 1 of 320 feet, each; total 
length 1,890 feet, with a channel span of 90 feet above 
the water. The Newport and Cincinnati B, a high 
permanent structure built across the same river, for 
the accommodation of railway and roadway traffic. 
It has one span over the channel of the river 420 feet 
in length; the iron superstructure is about 1,700 feet 
in length, and it is approached at either end by a 
series of brick arches sustaining the rail and roadways. 
This great achievement was completed in 1870. And, 
also, the 1 5 lately built across the Mississippi 

namely: the Quincy, the Burlington, the Keokuk and 

Hamilton, and the Dubuque and Dunleith. The lat- 
ter, completed in December, 1868, has 4 spans of 225 
feet each, 2 of 250, and 1 pivot span of 360 feet; total 
length, 1,760 ft. The B. at St. Louis, completed in 1874, 
at a cost, including tunnel, 4,800 ft. long, of $10,000,000, 
is a grand work; it has 3 arches of 500 ft. each, of cast- 
steel. The crowning achievement of suspension bridge 
engineering is the bridge cast across East River, which 
is to be completed during the next year (1852), and will 
unite the two sister cities of New York and Brooklyn. 
(See East River.) The U. S. has few stone B. of 
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great size; the magnitude of our rivers, the heavy ex- 
pense, as well as the amount of time required fur the 
erection of such structures, being ill adapted to the 
pressing wants of the country. The finest are, perhaps, 
the High B. of the Croton Aqueduct, over the Harlem 
River, at N. V.; and the “Falls” B. over the Schuylkill, 
for the Reading R. R., at Philadelphia. As this book 
is not iutended tor the instruction of engineers, we will 
not enter into the discussion of all the many points 
of importance to be considered before designing and 
commencing the construction of a B. across any 
piece of water; and will couelude this article with 
some considerations on the construction of the ARCH, 
a capital point in general architecture, as well us 
in B-building. The technical terms employed in 
B. building with regard to the arch will be found 
under the word ARCH; but it must be added that the 
masses of masonry erected at either end of the B., which 
generally sustain the thrust of the whole series of arches, 
are called abutments ; those in the bed of the stream, 
from which the arches spring, piers, and the filling in 
between the tops of the arches and the roadway, the 
spandril. It may also be remarked, that the term arch 
is applied to the structure of that form when made of 
stone, brick, or cast-iron; while in B. of wood aud 
wrought-iron, it is called the bay. There is considerable 
difficulty in determining the form which au arch ought 
to have, in order that its strength may be the greatest 
possible, when it has to sustain a load in addition to its 
own weight; in fact, such a discrimination cannot be 
accurately made, unless we know not only the weight 
of the materials the arch has to support, but also the 
manner in which the pressure is connected; that is to 
say, unless we know the amount and direction of the 
pressure on every puint of the arch. Supposing, how- 
ever, that the 
arch has to sus- —— — 
tain only its | 
own weight, 
and supposing | 
further, that | 
the friction of | 
the arch-stones | 
is reduced to A. 
nothing, a rela- 
tion between 
the curve and E 
the weight of 
the voussoirs Fig. 420. 
may be found by comparing the pressures which are ex- 
erted on the different joints. Thus the pressure on any 
joint, sq for example, arises from the weight of that 
portion of the arch which is between sq and the sum- 
mit C H. Now, the portion of the arch C qs H is sus- 
tained by three forces: the pressure on the joint s q, 
the pressure on C H, and its own weight. Let sq be 
prolonged till it meets C D in O, and let n be its inter- 
section with A B. It is a theorem in statics, that when 
a body is held in equilibrium by three forces balancing 
each other, these forces are proportional to the three 
sides of a triangle formed by lines respectively perpen- 
dicular to the directions of the forces. The three forces 
sustaining C qs H are, therefore, proportional to the 
sides of the triangle O D n ; for the pressure on s q acts 
in the direction perpendicular to sq or On; the pres- 
sure on C H is perpendicular to DO, and n D is perpen- 
dicular to the direction of gravity. The pressure on 
sq is, therefore, to the pressure on C H as n D to DO. 
In like manner, the voussoir pr q s being so shaped 
that r p, when produced, meets O H in the point O, the 
pressure on the joint r p is to that on C H ns m D to D 
O. Hence, the pressure on s q is to the pressure on r p 
as D n to Dm. e are thus led to infer that the vous- 
svirs ought to increase in length from the key-stone to 
the piers, proportionally to the lines D n, D m, &c.; for 
in this case, the surfaces of the joints being increased 
in proportion to the pressure they sustain, the pressure 
on every point of the arch will be equal. It will also 
be observed that the angle n O D is equal to the angle 
made by a tangent to the curve at q, and the horizontal 
line parallel to A B; the angle m O D equal to that 
made by the tangent at p and the horizontal line; and 
the radius DO remaining constant, Dn is the tangent 
of the point of these angles, and D m of the second; 
hence the pressures on the successive joints are propor- 
tional to the differences of the tangents of the arches 
reckoned from the crown. From this property, when the 
intrados is a circle given in position, and the depth of 
the key-stone is given, the curve of the extrados may be 
found. When the weights of the voussoirs are all equal, 
the arch of equilibration is a catenarian curve, or a 
curve having the form which a flexible chain of uniform 
thickness would assume if hanging freely, the extremi- 
ties being suspended from fixed points. — See AQUEDUCT; 
VIADUCT AND BASCULE, DRAW, FRAME, FLOATING, LATTICE, 
PILE, Pontoon, Skew, SUSPENSION, SWING, TRESTLE, and 
‘TUBULAR BRIDGES. 
(Mus.) The arch supporting the strings in stringed 
musical instruments. 
(Gunnery.) The two pieces of timber that connect the 
transoms of a gun-carriage. 
Bridge of a Steamer. (Naut.) The platform raised 
above the deck for the purpose of connecting the paddle- 
boxes. It forms a post of observation from which the 
captain has an excellent view of the vessel's course. 
Bridge of the Nose. (Anat.) The upper part of the nose. 
Bridge-train. (Mil.) A trainof carriages employed for 
the conveyance of materials required for the construc- 
tion of temporary military bridges. 
Bridge, v.a. To build a bridge or bridges over; as, to 
idge a stream, &c. 
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—To make a passage or road by a bridge, or bridges. 
ame to the sea; and over Hellespont 
Bridging his way, Europe with Asia join'd.” — Milton, 

Bridge’-board, n. (Arch.) A board on which the 
ends of the steps of wooden stairs are fastened. Some- 
times called notch-board, 

Bridge’borough, in N. Jersey, a post-village of Bur- 
lington co., on Rancocas Creek, 12 m. E. N. E. of Camden. 

Bri Creek, in Georgia, flowing into Ocklockunee 
River, in Thomas co. 

Bridge Creek, in Ohio, a post-office of Geauga co. 

Bridge Creek, in Wisconsin, a township of Eau 
Claire co. 

Bridged-gutters, n. pl. (curp.) Gutters made with 
boards supported by bearers, and covered over with lead. 

Bridgehampton, in Michigan, a township of Sani- 
ac co. 

Bridgehampton, iu New York, a post- village of 
Suffolk co., 29 m. W. of Montauk Point, 

Bridge’-head, n. [Fr. têtede-pont.] (aft) A fortifi- 
cation designed for the defence of a bridge, built either 
to secure the bridge from the sudden attack of an 
enemy, and then forming an essential portion of the 
regular works constructed for the defence of any town; 
or, thrown up hastily to secure the retreat of an army 
across a river, and to enable a small body of defenders to 
hold the enemy in check until the retreat has been 
safely effected, and means bave been taken to de- 
stroy the bridge by which the passage has been made. 
Ihe common form of a B. is a breastwork open in 
the rear, offering a salient angle to the attacking 


force ; sometimes it is formed by bastions regularly con- 
nected by curtains, or by a series of redoubts. The 
army in retreat should gain the bridge Ly openings in 
the breastwork, which should be placed in the re-enter- 
ing ungles, if the work be of sufficient extent, and pro- 
tected by a cross-fire from opposite faces of the ſortifl- 
cation, and a direct fire from traverses in the interior. 
The most favorable position for a B., or téte-du-pont, us it 
is generally called, is when the bridge which it is in- 
tended to defend is situated at a re-entering bend of the 
river, or where the river forms an arc, having the chord 
which subtends it on the same side as the B. — B. are to 
be found at many ſortiued towns on the Rhine. 

Bridge'less, a. Without a bridge. 

Bridge Leyden, in Jlinvis, a village of Cook co., 12 
m. W.N.W. of Chicago. 

Bridge'north, a town of England, co. Salop, on the 
Severn, 125 m. N.W. of London. It is divided by the 
river into upper and lower towns; the former is built 
on the acclivity of a precipitous rock, whose summit is 
crowned by un ancient castle and a modern church. 
Manf. Carpets, tubucco-pipes, and nails. Pop. 8,408, 

Bridge’port, in Alabama, a twp. of Jackson co, 

Bridge’port, in Californiu, a post-village and town- 
ship, cap. of Mono co., 200 m S. E. of Sacramento. 

—A village and township of Nevada co., 7 m. W. N. W. of 
Nevada city. 

Bridge’port, in Connecticut, a fine city and seaport 
of Fuirfield co., on an arm of Long Island Sound, at the 
entrance of Pequonnock River, 18 m. W.S.W. of New 
Haven, 54 S.W. of Hartford, and 58 N.E. of New York. 
Lat. 41° 10’ 30” N., Lon. 73° 1146” W. B has a flour- 
ishing coasting trade, and transacts considerable busi- 
ness in the whale fisheries. Manf. Leather, machinery, 
hardware, sewing-machines, carriages, projectiles, &c. 
The harbor admita only of small vessels, having not 
more than 13 ft. of water on the bar at high tides. Pop. 
(1881) 24,148. 

Bridge'port, in Minois,a village of Greene co., on the 
Illinois River, 15 m. N.W. of Carrollton 

—A post-village of Lawrence co., 14 m. W. of Vincennes. 

Bridge’port, in Iadiund, a village of Elkhart co. 

A prosperous village of Harrison co., on the Ohio River, 
130 m. S. of Indianapolis. Boat-building is extensively 
pursued here. 

—A post-village of Marion co., 9 m. W. S. W. of India 
napolis. 

—A village of Perry co. 

Bridge’port, in Jowa, a vil of Jackson co., on the 
Makoqueta River, 75 m. N.E. of Iowa city. 

Bridge'port, in Kentucky, a post-village of Franklin 
co., J m. S. W. of Frankfort. 

Bridge port, in Maryland, a P. O. of Frederick co. 

Bridge’port, in Michigan, a village and township of 
fe juai co., on Cass River, 26 m. N. N. W. of Flint; pop. 

171. 

Bridge“ port. 
co., near the M 

Bridge po 
co., on Wading River, 29 m. S. S. E. of 

—A post-office of Gloucester co. 

Bridge'port, in New York, a post-village of Madison 
co., on Chittenango Creek, 12 m. of Syracuse. 

—A post-village of Seneca co., on Cayuga Lake, 12 m. W. 
of Auburn, 

Bridge’port, in Ohio, a flourishing 
Belmont co., on the Ohio River, opposite 
pop. 1,178. 

te of Montgomery co., 10 m. 8.8.W. of Dayton. 
ridge'port, in Ore; a t-village of Polk co., 8 
mn. 8 of Dullas. rn 4 

Bridge’port, in Pennsylvania, a thriving borough of 
Bridgeport township, Fayette co. on the Monongahela 
River, 40 m. S. of Pittsburg, 

—A village of Clearfield co. 

—A village of Franklin co., 12m. W. by 8. ee, 

—A post-borough of Montgomery co., on the Schuylkil 
River, opposite Norristown. 

Bridge’port, in West Virginia, a post- village of Har 
rison co., 5 m. E. of Clarksburg. 


in Missourt, a post-village of Warren 
issouri River, 


rt, in New Jersey, a Kor of Burlington 


ount Holly, 


t-village of 
yheeling city; 
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Bridge’port, in Wisconsin, a village of Brown co., on Bridge’water, in Michigan, a post-township of Wash- 


the Neenah or Fox River, at the mouth of Plum Creek. 


tenaw co, I8 m. N. by E. of Adrian, 


A post-village of Crawford co., on the Wisconsin River, Bridgewater, in Mruncsota, a township of Rice co. ; 


8 m. S.E. of Prairie du Chien. 


pop, 997. 


Bridge’port Centre, in Michigan, a post-office of |Bridge’water, in New Jersey, a township of Somerset 


Saginaw co. 


co., containing Somerville, the co. seat, 


Bridge Prairie, in Zlinris, a township of St. Clair co.|Bridgewater, in New Hampshire. n post-towuship of 


Bridye’-stone, n. (Arch.) A stone laid from the pave- 
ment to the entrance-door of a house, over a suuk area, 
and supported by an arch. 

Bridget. St.,) (brid‘jet,) or Sr. BRIDE, a Roman Ca- 
tholic saint, native of Ireland, who flourished in the 
end of the 5th and beginning of the 6th centuries, and 
was renowned for her beauty. To escape the tempta- 
tions to which this dangerous gift exposed her, as well 
as the offers of marriage with which she was annoyed, 
she prayed God to make her ugly. Her prayer was 
granted, and she retired from the world, founded the 
monastery of Kildare, and devoted herself to the educa- 
tion of young girls. Her day falls on the Ist of Feb. 
She was regarded as one of the three great saints of Ire- 
land, the others being St. Patrick and St. Columba. She 
was held in great reverence in Scotland, and was re- 
girded by the Douglases as their tutelury saint. Under 
the name of Sisters of St B., an order was founded in 
1803, by Dr. Delany, bishop of Kildare, and afterwards 
approved by Gregory XVI. It was named after St. 
Bridget. The rule embraces three vows — porerty, 
chastity, and obedience; and the sisters specially direct 
themselves to the education of girls. 

Bridge’ton, in /ndiana, n post-village of Parke co., 
on Racoon Creek, 10 un. 8 E. of Rockville. 

Bridge’ton, in Mains, n post-township of Cumberland 
co. 35 m. N.W. of Portland, possessing many tanueries 
and saw-mills. 

Bridge'ton, in Michigan, a post-village and township 
of Newaygo co., on the Muskegon River, 34 m. N. N. W. 
of Grand Rapids, 

Bridgeton, in Missouri, a post-village of St. Louis co., 
15 m. N.W. of St. Louis. 

Bridgeton, in New Jersey, a flourishing city and port 
of entry, cap. of Cumberland co., situate on both sides 
of Cohansey Creek, 20 m. from its embonchure into 
Delaware Bay, 60 m. 8.8.W. of Trenton, and 40 S. of 
Philadelphia. It is a neatly built town, with a consider- 
able shipping trade, and possessing manufactures of 
iron, glass, nails, woollens, &c. Pop. (1880) 8,729. 

Bridge’town, the capital of the island of Burbadoes, 
situate in Carlisle Bay, which is 4 miles broad and 
3 long. It is esteemed one of the finest cities in the 
West-India islands. Lat. 189 4’ N.; Lon. 59° 37 W.— 
Bridgetown was made a city in 1842, and has suffered, at 
different times, both from fires and hurricanes. It was 
burnt down in April, 1668. The greater part of it was 
aguin destroyed by fire in 1746, 1766, and 1767. It had 
scarcely recovered from the effects of the dreadful confla- 
grations of these years, when it was torn from its foun- 
dations by the storm of Oct. 10,1780, in which over 4,000 
of the inhabitants miserably prised, Pop. abt. 20,000. 

Bridge'town, in Maryland, a P. O. of Caroline co. 

Bridge'town, a parish of Ireland, co. Cork. — There 
are also several small villages of this name in the same 
country. 

Bridge Walley, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Bucks co. 

Bridge’ ville, in Alabama, a post-office of Pickens co. 

Bridge'ville. in Delaware. a post-village of Sussex co., 
on the Nanticoke River, 38 m. S. W. of Dover. 

Bridge’ ville, in Michigan, a P. O. of Gratiot co. 

Bridge’ ville, in New York, a post. village of Sullivan 
co.. on the Neversink River, 106 m. 8.8.W. of Albany. 

Bridge’ville, in New Jersey, a post-village of Warren 
co., on the Pequest River, 3 m. E. of Belvidere. 

Bridge'ville, in Ohio, a post-village of Muskingum 
co., 62 m. E. of Columbus. 

Bridge'water, Francis EGERTON, second DU RE or, the 
“ Father of Inland Navigation in Great Britain,“ was 
B. 1738. Early inheriting great wealth, andactuated by 
scientific tastes, he devoted himself to the development 
of the resources of his large estates, and the prosperity 
of his tenantry and neighbors, For the purpose of con- 
necting the two rising cities of Liverpool and Manches- 
ter, he conceived the idea of cutting a navigable canal, 
which would commercially unite their interests; and, 
accordingly, in spite of the scepticism of the men of 
science of his day, he succeeded with difficulty in get- 
ting an Act of Parliament passed in 1758-9, to enable 
him to enter upon the project. With the assistance of 
his celebrated engineer, Brindley (q. v.), and after enor- 
mous expense, and years of difficulty, this great under- 
taking was successfully accomplished in 1761. He after- 
wards promoted the Grand Trunk Canal Navigation, and 
by the two schemes, for a while, so impoverished himself 
that he was frequently at a loss for $50, lived in a style 
of the closest frugality, and denied himself almost the 
commonest comforts of life. He becaine ultimately the 
possessor of immense wealth, realized from the results 
of his life’s labors, and p. in 1803. The annual value of 
the “ Bridgewater Canal Estate” is estimated at about 
$1.250,000, 

Bridge'water, a seaport of England, co. Somerset, on 
the Parret, 28 m. S.S.W. of Bristol, and 152 W. of Lon- 
don. B. is a place doing an extensive shipping-trade 
both coastwise and foreign. Pop. 12,462. 

Bridge’water, in Connecticut, a post-twp. of Litchfield 
co., 30 m. N.W. of New Haven. Las Hats. 

Bridge’water, in Maine, a post-township of Aroos- 
took co., 130 m. N. N. E. of Bangor. 

Bridge'water, in Massachusetts, a post-township of 
Plymouth co., 27 m. S. by E. of Boston. Manf. Machin- 
ery. 
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Grafton co., 48 m. N. by W. of Concord. 
Bridgewater, in Noth Curolinu, a P. O. of Burke co. 
Bridgewater, in New Fork, a post-village and town- 

ship of Oneida co., 15 m. S. of Utica, 

Bridgewater, in Ohio, n post-township of Williams 
co., 30 m. N. N. W. of Defiance. 

Bridgewater, in Pennsylvania, a borough of Beaver 
co, on the Ohio River, near the mouth of Beaver River, 
28 m. N. W. of Pittsburg, 

—A post-office of Bucks co. 

—A village of Mercer co. 

—A township of Susquehanna co. 

Bridgewater, in Vermont, a post-township of Wind- 
sor co., watered by the Queechy River, 52 m. S. of Mont- 
pelier. Soapstone and iron ore are abundantly found. 
Pop. 1.141. 

Bridgewater, in Mirginia, a post-village of Rocking- 
ham co., on the North River, an arm of the Shenandoah, 
125 m. N. W. of Richmond. 

Bridy’ing-floors, n. pl. (Building.) Floors in which 


bridging-joists are used. 


Bridg’ing-joists, n. pl. (Building.) The smallest 


beams in naked fluorings, for supporting the boarding 
for walking upon. 

Bridg'iIng- pieces, n. pl. ( Building.) Pieces placed 
between two opposite beams to prevent their nearer ap- 
proach, as rafters, braces, struts, &c. 

Bridle, (bri‘di,) n. [A. S. bridl, or bridel ; Goth. bridol, 
ride, und ol, a strap or rein.] A restraint; a curb; a 
check. 

“ A bright genius often betrays Itself into many errors, without 
A continual bridle on the tougue." — Watts. 

(Mit.) A guard to protect the arm; — used by cavalry. 

(Saddirry.) A riding strap or rein; specifically, the 
contrivance by which a horse is curbed, governed, and 
restrained by a rider, comprising the headstall and reins. 

(Naw) A short rope used on board a ship, serving to 
connect various portions of a base of a sail with the bow- 
line, which otherwise only draws on the corner of the 
sail. — Bridies of the bowlines. The spans of rope at- 
tached to the leeches of square sails, to which the bow- 
lines are made fast. — Brivle-cuble. In the navigation of 
a vessel, when a vessel is moored by laying down a cable 
upon the ground, with an anchor at each end, then 
another cable attached to the middle of the ground-cable, 
is called a bridle-cable, 

Bridle, v.a. 
bridle on; as, to bridle a horse. 

“The queen of beauty stopp'd her bridled doves." — Prior. 

—To check, restrain, curb, control; as, to bridle one’s 
temper. 

“With a strong, and yet a gentle hand, 
You bridle faction, and our hearts command.“ — Waller. 

—v. i. To hold up the head and draw in the chin, as an act 
expressive of scorn, indignation, or disdain. Orten fol- 
lowed by up; as, the good lady bridled up with dignity. 

Bri'dle Creek, in Virginia, a P. O. of Grayson co. 

Bri‘dle-hand, n. The band that holds and directs 
the bridle in riding on horseback; the left hand. 

‘In the turning one might perceive tbe bridle-hand something 
gently stir. — Sidney. 

Bri‘dle-path, Bri’dle-road, Bri'dle-way, n. 
A path, or road, &c., used by travellers on horseback. 
Bri‘dle-port, n. (Naut.) The foremost port-hole of n 
ship, through which the hawsers, cables, &c. are passed 

in order to be stowed. 

Bri’dler, n. One who bridles, curbs, checks, or governs. 

Bridlington, (pronounced, and sometimes written, 
Bur’LINGTON,) a seaport town of England, in the E. Rid- 
ing of the co. of York, a mile from the sea-coast, 24 N. 
by E. of Hull, 37 E.N. E. of York, and 96 N. of London. 
The harbor is good, and B. is much frequented in sum- 
mer as a sea-bathing resort. Manf. Hats, malt, bones, 
Ke. Pop. (1881) 8,363. 

Bridoon’, n. Fr. bridon, from bride, a bridle.] (Mil.) 
The snaffle and rein of a military bridle, which acts in- 
dependently of the bit, at the pleasure of the rider. 

Brid port. a seaport town of England, co. Dorset, 127 
m. W.S. W. of London. It is a handsome place, with an 
improved harbor, and carries on a considerable import 
and export trade. Manf. Suil-cloth, twine, fishing-nets, 
Kc. Pup. 8,490. 

Brid’port, in Vermont, post-township of Addison co., 
45 m. S.W. of Montpelier, on the E. shore of Lake Cham- 
plain. opposite Crown Point, in the State of New York; 
pop. 1,171. 

Brief, (bréf,)a. Fr. bref. from Lat. brevis, short.] Short; 
concise; expressed in but few words; as. a brief answer. 

The brief style is that which expresseth much in little.” 
Ben Jonson, 

Short of duration; lasting but a little time; as, a brief 
engagement. 

“ Rut man, prond man, 
Drest in a little brief authority. — Sħaks. 

Common; customary; rife. (Used in some parts of Eng- 
land and the U. States.) 

-n. [Ger. brief, a letter.] A short or concise writing; a 
short extract or epitome rendered in a few words. 

There is a brief, how many sports are ripe: 
Make cboice of which your highness will see first."— Shaks. 
(Law.) An abridged statement of the facts in a cause 
before a court, and of the evidence in support thereof, 
with observations of the attorney or solicitor engaged 
for the party on whose behalf it is prepared, and refer- 


(imp. BRIDLED: pp. BRIDLING.) To put a 
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ences to decided cases affecting any legal points in dis- 
pute. The object of the B. is to inform the person who 
tries the case, of the fucts important for him to know, to 
present his case properly; when it has been prepared 
by another person,— as is the general practice in Eng- 
land, and to some extent in this country,—or as an 
aid tothe memory of the person trying a case, when he 
has prepared it himself. In some of the State courta, 
and in the Supreme Court of the United States, it is cus- 
tomary or requisite to prepare briefs of the case for the 
perusal of the court. These are written or printed. — 
In the English Prayer-Book, the uame B. denotes the 
sovereign Letters-Patent authorizing a collection for a 
charitable purpose. 

(Papal brief.) A pontifical letter dispatched from 
the court of Rome to princes or other high personages. 
A papal brief is issued to decide affairs of inferior im- 
portance to those adjudicated upon by a papal bull, and 
differs {rom it by being less ample, and in being always 
written upon paper sealed with red wax, with the pope's 
private seal, “ the fisherman's ring ;” hence it concludes 
with Datum Roma, sub annul» piscatoris (given at Rome, 
under the ring of the fisherman). — A papal indl, on the 
other hand, is always written upon the rough side of a 
sheet of parchment, and in ancient Gothic characters, 

Brief, v.a. To make an abridgment of; as, to Crif a 
cause. 

Brief less, a. Without a brief; having no client; as, a 
bricfless barrister. 

Brief ly. adv. Concisely ; laconically ; in few words. 

„The modest queen awhile, with downcast exes, 
Ponder d the speech; then briefly thus replies. — Dryden. 

Brief man, n. One who writes a brief. An amanu- 
ensis; a copyist. 

Brief ness, n. Shortness; conciseness; lnconism. 
“They excel in... quickness and briefness.” — Camden. 
Brieg. (lrerg.) a town of Prussia, in Silesia, on the Oder, 
(over which there is here a stately wooden bridge.) 24 m. 
from Breslau. It has a ducal castle, a gymnasium and 
library, and there are various work-houses and estab- 
lishments for the poor.— Manf. Linen, cotton, and 
woollen fabrics, A little to the W. of B. is the battle 

field of Mollwitz. Pop. 14,273. 

Briel, or Brielle, (breel,) a fortified sea-port of the 
Netherlands, prov. S. Holland, on the N. shore of the 
island of Voorn, near the mouth of the Meuse, 13 m. W. 
of Rotterdam; Lat. 519 44’ 11” N., Lon. 4° Y 51” E. 
Admiral Van Tromp (q. v.) was born here, B. is also 
fumous in Dutch history as being the place where the 
first foundation of the Republic of the Seven United 
Provinces was laid, in 1572. Pop. 4,734. 

Brienne, a town of France, dep. Aube, cap. cant., 15 
m. N.W. of Bar-sur-Aube. This place is remarkable as 
formerly possessing a military college where the Em- 
peror Napoleon I. received the first rudiments of bis 
education. — Here also he attacked Blicher, Jan. 29, 
1814, forcing him from the town, which was reduced to 
ashes, and compelling him, on the fullowing day, to re- 
treat to Trannes. 

Briens’burgh, in Kentucky, a P. O. of Marshall co. 

Brienz, (re-entz’,) a small town of Switzerland, in the 
canton of Berne, beautifully situated at the foot of the 
Bernese Alps, on the north-east shore of the lake of the 
same name, and about 30 m. E. S. E. of Berne. Its cheese 
is held in high repute. Pop. 3.511. 

B., (Lake or.) It is formed by the river Aar, at the foot 
of the Hasli valley, and by the same river it discharges 
its surplus waters into Lake Thun. It is about 8 m. 
long and 2 in breadth. This beautiful lake is situated at 
an elevation of 850 feet above the sea; its average depth 
is about 500 feet, but in some places it is said to have a 
depth of more than 2,000 feet. It is surrounded by tower- 
ing mountains, the principal of which is the Ruth-Horn, 
from which splendid views of the whole range of the 
Bernese Alps are obtained. A small steamer plies daily 
on the lake between B. and Interlachen, touching at the 
celebrated Giessbach Fall every trip. 

Brier. n. [A. S. bréer; Ir. briar; W. brath, a bite, a 
stab.] A prickly plant or shrub. 

" What subtle hole is this, 
Whose mouth is cover'd with rude growing briers ? — Saks. 

Brier Creek, in Georgia, takes its rise in Warren co., 
and flowing S.E. for more than 100 m., empties into the 
Savannah River, E. of Jacksonborough. Here, on March 
3d, 1779, General Ash, with 2,000 men, was surprised by 
the English under General Prevost, and defeated with a 
loss of nearly 500 men. 


Briered, (bri’erd,) a. Set or studded with briers. 


Brierfield, in Alabam, a post-office of Bibb co. 

Brier Hill. in New York, a P.O. of St. Lawrence co. 

Bri’ery, a. Full of briers; rough; thorny; prickly; as, 
a briery hedge, 

Brieuc, (St.,) a seaport town of France, cap. of dep. 
Cétes-du-Nord, on the Gouet, near its embouchure in the 
Bay of St. Brieuc, 38 m. W.S.W. of St. Malo. It isa 
fine and well-built town, with a commodious harbor. 
Manf. Linen, serge, flannels, paper, leather. Lat. 48° 
31’ N., Lon. 2° 45’ W. Pop. 15,812. 

Brigade, (bri- dd,) n. [Fr.; from Celt. briga, a com- 
pany of men; It. brigata, a company, a troop, a crew.] 
(Mil.) This term implies either the union of two or more 
regiments or battalions of infantry or cavalry, or both 
together, either with or without artillery, under one 
command, In the U. States army, 2 regiments of in- 
fantry or cavalry constitute a B., which is commanded 
by a brigadier-general. 

Brigade Inspector. An officer whose duty it is to in- 
spect troops in companies, before they are mustered into 
service. — Brigade Majer. An officer who is attached 
to a brigade to perform duties similar to those of the 
adjutant of a regiment, and acts as an aide-de-camp to 
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the brigadier-general. He must be a captain or subal- 
tern officer, and is generally selected from among the 
captains of the regiments forming the brigade. 

Brig, n. [Fom BricantTine.] In its original sense, n 
vessel which was used by brigands or pirates; specifi- 
cally, a general term for a two-masted vessel, carrying a 
boom-mainsail, being otherwise square-rigged; that is, 
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having her sails brought to yards hung horizontally by 
the middle.—Hermaphrodite Brig. See HERMAPHRODITE. 

Brig, Brigg, n. [See Buipce.] A term used in Scot- 
land, and some parts of England, for a bridge; as, the 
Brigs of Ayr; Glandford Brigg, &c. 

“Now, do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 
Aud win the key-stane o` the brig,” — Burns. 

Brigadier-general, (brig-a-déér’,) n. (Mil.) The 
name given to the officer appointed to the command of 
a brigade. The post is generally given to one of the 
colonels commanding the regiments of which the bri- 
gade is composed. He holds temporary rank between a 
colonel and a major-gencral. 

Brig’and, n. Fr.; W. brigant, from brig, top, summit.] 
Literally, a mountaineer ; specifically, a robber; a froe- 
booter; a bandit; as, a brigand of the Abruzzi. 

Brigandage, (brig‘and-dj,) n. [Fr.] The avocation of 
a brigand; treebooting; robbery; plunder; as, the Ital- 
jan government is endeavoring to suppress brigandage. 

Brigandine, Bninaxrixz., n. (O. Fr. brigant; from L. 
Lat. brigans, a light-armed soldier.) (., A kind of 
scale armor. worn during the Middle Ages by a descrip- 
tion of light troops culled Brigands, who were employed 
as skirmishers. 


“Then put on thy helmet, 
And brigandine of brass. — Milton. 


Brigantine; (riy arta) n. [Fr. brigantin, from 


briyand; Sp. bergantin.) The name sometimes applied 
to a brig. The latter term, as an abridgment of B. is 
now commonly used. — See Bria. 

Briggs, in Minnesota, a township of Sherburne co.; 
now Called CLINTON LAKE. 

Bri * Logarithms, n. pl. (Math.) The common 
or vulgar system of logarithms, constructed on the base 
10, is sometimes culled Briggs’ system, after their con- 


structor Henry Briggs, a contemporary of Lord Napier, 
who discovered logarithms in the early part of the 17th 
century. —See LOGARITHMS. 

Briggs’ ville. in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Luzerne co. 

Briggy’ ville, in Wisconsin, a post - village of Marquette 
co., II m. N.W. of Portage city; pop. about 300. 

Brig ham City, in Utah Territory, a post-village, cap. 
of Box Elder co., near Beaver River, 60 m. N. of Salt 
Lake City. 

Bright, (bri/,) a. [A.S. beorht, briht, byrht, or bryht; 
probably related to bar, ber, bare, naked; Goth. bar, 
naked, manifest, clear, conspicuous.| Glancing; twink- 
ling; clear; luminous; shining; full of light and splen- 
dor; as, a bright moon. 

“ It were all one 
That I should love a bright, particular star, 
Aud think to wed it.“ — Shake. 

—Transmitting light; translucent ; transparent; as, bright 
crystal. 

“ Bright as young diamonds in their infant dev.“ — Dryden, 

—Resplendent with shining or attractive qualities; as, a 
bright young face. 

„All that 's bright must fade, — 
The brightest still the fleetest."" — Moore. 

—Sparkling with wit; acute in intellect; cheerful in 
spirit; brilliant in manner and presence. 

“ Brightest and best of the sons of the morning.”"—Bishop Heber. 

Lucid; clear; manifest; evident to the mind; as, a 
bright idea. 

“ That he may with brighter evidence draw the learner on.“ Watts. 

( Painting.) Shining with light; a term applied to 
a picture in which the lights preponderate over the 
shadows, 

Bright, Jony, a distinguished English orator and states- 
man, B. 1811. He is a partner in the firm of “John 
Bright & Brothers,“ cotton spinners and manufacturers 
at hdale, and entered public life by taking part in 
the reform agitation of 1831-2. In 1839, he distinguished 
himeelf politically by becoming one of the earliest mem- 
bers of the Anti-Corn-Law League, which grew out of 
an association formed in 18385 to obtain the repeal of the 
Corn Laws. He was the representative of the city of Dur- 
bam from 1843 until 1847, when he was returned for 
Manchester. During the interval between his election 
for Manchester and the accession of the first Derby Min- 
istry to power, B. s activity in Parliament and on the 

latform was varied ard continuous. In the House of 
Pomas he proposed to apply the remedy of free trade in 
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land to the state of things which produced the Irish 
famine. He appealed unsuccessfully for the dispatch 
of a royal commission to investigute the condition of 
India; and in 1849 he was appointed une of the mem- 
bers of the celebrated special committee of the House 
of Commons on official salaries. In the legislature, and 
in the provinces, especially at Manchester, he co-operated 
with Mr. Cobden in the movement which the latter 
sought to create in favor of financial reform, mainly 
with a view to the reduction of the naval and military 
establishments of the kingdom. In 1851, he voted with 
those who attempted to censure Lord Palmerston in the 
Don Pacifico afluir, and in 1852 he took a prominent part 
in the welcome given to Kossuth by the advanced libe- 
rals of Lancashire. On the formation of the first Derby 
ministry, B. aided in that temporary reorganization of 
the Anti-Corn-Law League, which the acceptance of free 
trade by the new government afterwards rendered un- 
necessary. With the accession of Lord Aberdeen’s 
ministry to power begun the discussion of the Eastern 
question, his shure in which alienated from z. many of 
his former supporters. He denounced the policy of the 
Russian war with the characteristic energy of what his 
opponents styled his peace-al-any-price principles; but 
his protests against it were stopped by an attack of ill- 
ness that compelled him to forego all public action and 
retire to Italy to recover his health. The news of the 
defeat of the Palmerston cabinet on the Canton question 
reached B. while in Italy, in March, 1857. Although he 
had necessarily taken no personal part in the debate or 
division which produced Lord Palmerston’s appeal to the 
country, yet he expressed his entire approval of the vote 
of censure which had been proposed and carried on the 
motion of Mr. Cobden. At the ensuing general election, 
B. (at this time very unpopular) was rejected at Man- 
chester by a large majority, but was afterwards returned 
for Birmingham, a seat which he has since constantly 
retained. From that time B.'s name has been mainly 
identified with a scheme lor the reform of the electoral 
representation, by a wide extension of the suffrage, and 
a more equal distribution of the seats with reference to 
population, and alterations in the law of entail. He 
Was al. uncompromising advocate for the Union during 
the Civil War, and has since distinguished himself by 
his strenuous support of Mr. Gladstone's Reform Act, 
which, after keen opposition, was passed in 1865. Atter 
the general election in November of the same year, Mr. 
Gladstone and the advanced liberal party acceded to 
power, When B. became a member of the Cabinet as 

resident of the Board of Trade, with the rank of a 
Privy Councillor.—He was one of the triumvirate of gront 
orators then adorning the British Senate, viz., Glad- 
stone, Disraeli, Bright; and despite the comparative 
unpopularity of his radical political views, he is one of 
the most admired and respected of the public men of 
his country. He was the leader of the liberal party till 
1871, when, owing to ill health, he withdrew from active 
participation in public affairs until 1880, when he again 
came in office under the liberal administration of Glad- 
stone. 

Bright, a parish of Ireland. co. Down. 

Brighten, (brit’n,) v.a. To make bright or brighter; 
to increase the lustre of; to make to shine; as, his looks 
brightened. 

“ Salutes the Spring, as her celestial eyes 
Adorn the worid, and brighten up the skies. — Dryden. 
—To make illustrious; to add lustre or distinction to. 
“How blessings brighten as they take their flight! — Young. 

—To make gay or cheerful; to relieve by throwing light 
upon gloom; as, brightening prospects. 

To become acute or witty. 

How the wit brightens! how the style refines! "— Pope. 

—v. i. To grow bright or more bright; to clear up; as, the 

sky brightens. 
And, all his prospects brightening to the last, 
His heaven — ck the world be past.” — Goldsmith. 

Bright-harnessed, (brit/hdr-nest,) a. Decked with 
glittering armor. (Poetical.) 

— (brit hdd.) a. With a bright tint or 
color. 

ht/ly, adv. Splendidly; with lustre; as, how 
brightly the stars shine. 
„ Safely I slept, till brightly dawning shone 
The moon, conspicuous on her golden throne.” — Pope. 

Bright’ness, n. Quality of being bright, splendid, or 

clear; lustre; splendor; glitter. 
The blazing brightness of her beauty's beam ... 
To tell, were as to strive against the stream.” Fulrie Queene. 

—Acuteness of intellect; perspicuity of understanding; 
keenness of wit. 

“The brightness of h 
of great politeness.” — 

Brighton, (formerly BRIGHTHELMSTONE,) a fashionable 
watering-place, and parliamentary borough of England, 
co. Sussex, 47 m. S. of London. This place — which has 
been called the modern Bai is situate on the coast 
of the British Channel, between Beachy Head and 
Selsey Bill, and is one of the handsomest towns in the 
kingdom, and so constant a resort of the upper classes 
of metropolitan society that it has received the appella- 
tion of London-super-Mare (“ London-by-the-Sea), B. 
is pre-eminently distinguished for its architectural 
beauty, its fine surrounding scenery, its superb prome- 
nades and drives, and for the general air of fashion, 
wealth, and gayety. It would be going beyond our 
limits were we to particularize the various attractive 
features of B.; we may mention, however, the magnifi- 
cent but fantastic palace erected here by George IV., 
bearing the name of The Pavilion, but which has, since 
that monarch’s demise, been disused as a royal resi- 
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dence. It is in the Oriental style, being copied from the 
Kremlin at Moscow. It now belougs to the corporation 
of the town by purchase from the royal family. B. has 
little or no commerce, being exclusively dependent upon 
the patronage of its wealthy visitors and partial resi- 
dents. Pop. (1881) 107,528. 
right’on, in Califorma, a post-township of Sacra- 
mento co., on the American River, 5 m. E. of Sacra- 
Bri, cht in U il f M 

r Jon, in Minois, a post-vi of. Macoun; 

60 ‘ma. S. W. of Springfield. ~ BOs 
Brighton, in Jndtana, a post-office of La Grange co. 
t-village and township of 


Washington co., 40 m. S. S. W. of Iowa City. 


A township of Cass co, 
Bright’on, in Maine, a post-township of Somerset co., 


45 m. N. of Augusta. 

Brighton, iu Massachusetts, a post-township of Mid- 
dlesex co., 4 m. W. of Boston; pop. (1870 4,967. Weekly 
cattle-fairs are held here. Annexed to Boston in 1874. 

Brighton, in Maryland, a P. O. of Montgomery co. 

Bright’on, in Michigan, a post-village and township 
of Livingston co., on Ore Creek, 43 m. S. E. of Lansing ; 
pop. of village, 454; of township, 1,440. 

Bright’on, in Missouri, a post-village of Polk co., 24 
m. N. of Springfield. 

Bright’on, in New Fork, a post-village and township 
of Monroe co., 3 m. 8. of Rochester. 

A township of Franklin co. 

Brighton, in Ohio, a village of Cuyahoga co., 4 m. 
S. M. of Cleveland. 

—A village of Clarke co., 35 m. W. by S. of Columbus. 

=< post-township of Lorain co., 30 m. 8.E. of Sandusky 

ity. 

Brighton, in Pennsylvania, a township of Beaver co., 
on the Ohio River. 

Brighton, or Old Brighton, in Pennsylvania, a 
prosperous borough of Beaver co., on Beaver River, near 
its confluence with the Ohio, 29 m. N.W. of Pittsburg. 
— Cotton, paper, and flour; possesses an active 
trade. 

—A village of Mercer co. 

8 in South Carolina, a post-office of Beaufort 

istrict. 

Brighton, in Vermont, a township of Essex co., 60 m. 
N. E. of Montpelier; pop. abt. 1,535. 

Brighton, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township 
of Kenosha co, 

—A township of Winnebago co. 


Bright’on, a post-vill. of prov. of Ontario, Northum- 


berland co., on Presque Isle Harbor, Lake Ontario, 92 
m. E.N.E. of Toronto; pop. (1871) 1,367, 

Bright's Disease, or ALBUMINURIA. ( Med.) A disease 
of the kidueys, so named from Dr.Bright,the first to draw 
attention to the existence of this singular affection, tho 
chief characteristic of which is the presence of a greater 
or less amount of serum separated from the blood, and 
found in the urine voided from the bladder. — Symptoms. 
Pain in the back and Joins, at first slight and occasional, 
but becoming heavy, dull, and settled, accompanied 
with restlessness and fever, and the usual functional 
disturbance in the other organs; loss of appetite, hectic 
flushes, and general disturbance. These symptoms are 
succeeded by enlargement in the loins, œcema, or swell- 
ing of the fuce and extremities, and finally a state of 
general dropsy. Should these symptoms fail to point 
out the disease, heat applied to the urine will at once 
indicate its character; for the serum will become coagu- 
lated, and, according to the amount present, either the 
whole will be rendered solid, or masses of coagulum will 
be seen floating about the water.— The causes of this 
terrible malady are any which cause congestion of the 
kidneys —indulgence in strong drinks, long-continned 
suppuration, exposure to wet and cold. the exanthema- 
tous fevers, and pregnancy. The cure is very uncertain, 

Bright’some, u. Bright; lucid; lustrous; brilliant. 

Bright Star, in Tezas, a post-office of Hopkins co. 

Brights’ville, in South Carolina, a village of Marl- 
borough district. 

Bright’ wood, in District of Columbia, a post-office of 
Washington co. 

Br of France, near Lyons, where, April 
2, che ander Jacques de Bourbon, were de- 
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feated by the Free Companies in the service of England. 


Brignoles, (breen’ydlz,) a town ot France, dep. Var, 


on the Carami, 22 m. N.N.E. of Toulon. The town is 
neat and well-built, and is finely situated in a fertile 
basin, surrounded by high, wooded hills. Many. Oil, 
wine, liquors, brandy, and the choice prunes known as 
bri les. Pop. 6,757. 

Bri wn, a parish of Ireland, co. Cork. 

Brihue’ a town of Spain, in New Castile, on the 
Fajuna, 20 m. E. N. R. of Guadalahara. Here, Dec. 9, 1710, 
the French, under the Duke de Vendôme, defeated the 
allies commanded by Lord Stanhope. 

Brill, (bril,) n. (Zodl.) The Pleuronectes rhombus, a fish 
resembling the turbot in its general form, but inferior 
to it in size and quality. It is distinguished from the 
turbot by the perfect smoothness of its skin, which is 
covered with scales of moderate size, and by its pale 
brown color above, marked by scattered yellowish or 
rufous spots. 

Brill, Faul, an eminent fresco-painter, B. at Antwerp, 
1554. Emulating the example of his brother, a painter 
of some note in his day, he placed himself under his 
tuition, and assisted him in his works at the Vatican, 
where they were employed by Pope Gregory XIII. On 
the accession of Sixtus V., B. was engaged in the Sistine 
Chapel, St. Maria Maggiore, and the Scala Santa of St. 
John Lateran. By direction of Clement VIII., he painted 
his great work in the Scala Clementina, a landscape on 
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a grand scale, 68 feet wide, in which he introduced the 
subject of St. Clement thrown into the sea with an 
anchor round his neck. D. at Rome, 1626. 

Brilf/‘iance, Brillianey, n. Quality or state of 
being brilliant; splendor; glitter; great brightuess or 
lustre; as, brilliance of execution. 

Brilliant, (/7ril’i-ant,) a. [Fr. brillant, from briller, to 
shine, sparkle, or glitter; allied to beryl and pearl.) 
Shining; glittering: sparkling; twinkling; splendid; 
lustrous; as, a brilliant gem. 

“ Replete with many a brilliant spark, 
As wise philosophers remark.” — Lord Dorset. 

—Enminent by admirable qualities of mind or manner; as, 
a brilliant orator. 

* Just knows, and knows no more, ber Bible true, 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew.” — Cowper. 

—n. A diamond of the finest cut, formed into a number 
of facets, so as to refract the light, by which it derives 
increased lustre. The principal face, which is called the 
table, is surrounded by a fringe composed of a number 
of facets, which is all that is visible above the bezel 
when set. The proportion for the 5 75 should be half 
the breadth of the stone, terminated with a small face 
parallel to the table, and connected with the surface by 
elongated facets. As the octohedron is the most com- 
mon natural form of the stone, and the brilliant ent is 
by far the most advantageous in point of effect, besides 
being the most economical form that can be adopted, it 
is generally preferred. — See Diamonn. 

Brilliante, (bril-lin’te,) n. [It.] (Music.) Prefixed 
to a movement, this term denotes that it is to be played 
in a gay and lively, or brilliant manner, 

Brilliantly, adv. Splendidly. 

Brilliantness, n. State of brilliancy; splendor: 
lustre. 

Bril'lion, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Calumet 
co., 13 m. E. S. E. of Appleton. 

Brillon, a town of Prussia, prov. Westphilia, reg. 
Arnsberg, cap. circ., 24 m. S.E. of Soest. MH Linen, 
and brass goods. Silver, lead, and calumine are found 
in the vicinity. Pp. 4,730. 

Brills, n. p. The hairs on the eyclids of a horse. 

Brim, n. A. S. brynim — be, and ryman, to enlarge, to 
extend.) The rim, edge, lip, margin, or briuk of a vessel 
or other thing; as, the brim of a hat. 

“ How my head tn ointment swims! 
How my cup o’erlooks her brims!" — Crashaw. 
he brink, margin, or verge of a fountain, &.; a border. 
“Within whose cheerful brims, 
That curious nymph had oft been known 
To bathe ber snowy limbs.“ — Drayton, 
Brim, v. a. To fill to the brim, edge, or top. 
Then brims his ample bowl; with like design 
The rest invoke the gods with sprinkled wine. — Dryden. 
—v. i. To be full to the brim; as, a brimming stream. 
No horrid fraya 
Commence, the brimming glasses now are hurl'd 
With dire intent.” — Philips. 

Brimfield, in //ingis, a township of Peoria co, abt. 
20 m. M. N. W. of Peoria, 

Brimfield, in /ndiana, a vill. of Noble co. 

Brimfield, in Missachusetts, a post-township of Hamp- 
den co., 70 m. W. by S. of Boston, possessing manufac- 
tures of carriages, leather goods, Kc. 

Brimfield, in 0%, a post-village of Portage co., 40 
m. 8. S. E. of Cleveland. 

Brim'ſul, a. Full to the brim or top; as, brim/ul of 
liquor. 

„The good old king at parting wrung my hand, 
His eyes brimful of tears. — Addison. 

Brim’‘less, a. Without a brim; as, a brimless cap. 

Brimmed, (brim‘d,) p. a. Having u brim ;— used gen- 
erally with a compound qualification; as, a broad- 
brimmed hat. 

Brim’mer, n. 
of wine. 

„When healths go round, and kindly brimmers flow, 
Till the fresh garlands on their foreheads glow." Dryden. 

Brim' ming. a. Full to the top or brim. 

And twice besides her beestings never fail, 
To store the dairy with a brimming pail.” — Dryden. 

Brimstone, (brim’stén,) n. [A. S. bryne, a burning, 
and stone; Goth. briunan, to burn; Sansk. bhr; Icel. 
bennstein.) (Min.) A commercial name for refined sul- 
phur.—See SULPHUR. 

(Scrip.) Sodom and the other cities of the Plain were 
destroyed “ by B. and fire.” (Gen. xix. 24.) 

—a. Made of, or pertaining to, brimstone; as, brimstone- 
colored. 

Brim’stony, a. Full of brimstone; containing sul- 
phur; sulphurous. 

Brin‘ded, a. [See BRINDLED.) Streaked; brindled ; va- 
riegated with diferent colors. 

“She tam d the brinded lioness 
And spotted mountain pard.” — Milton. 

Brindisi. (brin-dé'se,) (anc. Brundusium,) a fortified 
seaport city of S. Italy, prov. Otranto, at the bottom 
of a bay between capes Cavallo and Gollo. In antiquity, 
this was one of the most important cities of Italy, and 
was the port whence the intercourse between Italy and 
Greece and the East was usually carried on. It is now 
a poor, decayed place; but a vast plan for the recon- 
struction of the old harbor (long ago filled np) was ap- 
proved of by the Italiun government in 1865, and prom- 
ises to be carried out. It is purposed to make this port, 
when so improved, the connecting point of a great line 
of steamers, intended to be established by a new com- 
mercial organization in England, called the Great Ori- 
ental Company, (with a capital of $30,000,000,) and 
which will form the shortest mail route between Eng- 
land and India, via Egypt. Pop. of B. 9,7 28. 


A bowl full to the top; as, a brimmer 
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Brin dle, n. Quality or state of being brinded, varie- 
gated, spotted; as, “ A natural brindle.” — Richardson. 
Brin‘dled, u. [From A. S. brennan, to burn.] Marked 
with streaks of different colors, as if burned in; varie- 
gated ; spotted; brinded; as, a brindled cow. 
The boar, my sisters! aim the fatal dart, 

And strike the brindled mouster to the heart. Addison. 
Brin‘dletown, in North Carolina, a P.O. of Burke co. 
Brindley, Muss, an eminent English civil engineer 

and mechanician, B. 1716. On account of the poverty 
of his family, he received little more than the mere rudi- 
ments of education, and became, at 17, apprenticed to a 
wheelwright at Macclesfield, where his natural abilities 
soon developed themselves. After distinguishing him- 
self by the contrivance of water-engines und other me- 
chanical apparatus, he became known to the Duke of 
Bridgewater (J b.), then planning his great scheme of 
inland navigation tor connecting Liverpool and Man- 
chester by means of a canal, This work, ridiculed us it 
had been by all the scientific men of the day, the duke 
persevered in, and B. undertook the charge of it; when, 
atter encountering almost insuperable difficulties, and 
for the tiine almost financially ruining the duke, the suc- 
cess of this bold attempt was trinmphantly established, 
In 1766, B. commenced the formation of the Grand 
Trunk Canal, uniting the rivers Trent and Mersey; 
which undertaking was completed after bis death, in 
1777. The variety of his inventions und the fertility of 
his resources were only equalled by the simplicity of the 
means he adopted. He seldom used any model or draw- 
ing, but relied on the retentiveness of his memory; and 
when conceiving any great design, passed days in bed to 
meditate over it. When asked, on bis examination be- 
fore the House of Commons, “ For what purpose do you 
consider rivers to have been created?” B. at once re- 
plied, “ Undoubtedly, to feed navigable canals.” D, 1772. 

ne, un [A. S. bryne, from brym, the sea; Icel. brim.| 
‘The sea or ocean, 

“The air was calm, and on the level brine 

Sleek Panope, with all hier sisters, played.” — Milton. 
—Salt water; water strongly impregnated with salt; as, 

to steep meat in brine. 
Add to it as much salt as will make a strong brine.''—Mortimer. 

—Metaphorically, tears; so designated from their saltness. 

“What a deal of brine 
Hath wash d thy sallow cheeks fur Rosaline !”— Shake, 

—v.a. Tosteep in brine; as, to brine beef. 

—To strew salt over: as, to brine a meadow. 

Brine’-cock, Brine’-valve, n. (Marine Engi- 
neering.) An apparatus for allowing the escape of the 
brine ut the boiler, at every stroke of the feed-pamp. 
It consists of two cocks, or valves, fixed on the same 
vertical spindle; the one valve is in the passage between 
the feed-pump and the boiler, and the other to the brine 
discharge; the feed-water acts ou the under-surface of 
the upper valve, by which means it is raised, and allows 
the feed-water to-enter the boiler. But in rising, it 
raises also the lower valve, because they are connected 
together by the spindle, and thus the brine is permitted 
to escape; on the up-stroke of the feed-pump, the feed- 
water ceases to flaw, and the eutrance of water and exit 
of brine stop at the same time. A difference in the areas 
of the valve regulates the proportion between the quan- 
tity admitted and that expelled. 

Brine’-pan, n. The term applied to a receptacle of 
salt water, where salt becumes crystallized by solar 
action. 

Brine’-pit, n. A salt spring or pit, whence water is 
taken for chemical evaporation into salt. 

Brine’-pump, n. (Murine Engineering.) The pump 
in a steamship, used occasionally for drawing off a suf- 
ficient quantity of water, to prevent the salt from de- 
positing in the boiler, 

Brine’-spring, n. A spring of salt water. 

Bring, v.a. (imp. and pp. BROUGHT.) [AS bringan ; 
Ger. bringen; Goth. briggan; Swed. and Goth. bringa ; 
probably allied to bear, or to reach.) To lead, draw, or 
cause to come; to guide; to induce. 

"I was the chief that raised bim to the crown, 

And I'll be chief to bring him down again.” — Saks. 

—To bear, convey, or carry to: as, he brings bad news. 

In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 

Bring sad thoughts to the mi = Wordsworth. 

To fetch; to procure; to produce; as, he brought her 
home. 

„Take away the sword; 
States can be saved without it; bring the pen! "—Bulwer Lytton. 

—To prevail over; to attract; to induce; to lead by 
degrees. 

In years that bring the philosophic mind.“ — Wordsworth. 

—To convey; to move; to carry; to draw along; as, that 
cloud brings rain. 

In distillation, the water ascends difficultly, and brings over 
with it some part of the oll of vitriol.” — Newton. 

To bring forth, To give birth to; to produce; to make 
manifest; to bring to light; as, to bring forth a child, 
an argument, &c. 


“The good queen, 
For she is good, hath brought you forth a daughter." —Shaka. 


“ Idleness and luxury bring forth poverty and want.“ — Tillotson, 


To bring about. To bring anything to pasa; to effect ; 
to cause to occur; as, to bring about a quarrel. 

“This he conceives not hard to bring about, 

If all of you would join to help him out.” — Dryden, 

To bring in. To gather, as persons or things dis- 
persed; to introduce, as an adherent; to produce, as 
money; to reduce within certain limits. 

He protests be loves you, 
And needs no other suitor, but his liking, 
To bring you in again,” — Shaks, 


Brin'ishness. n. 
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To bring down. To abase; to humble; to cause te 
descend from a certain position; as, to bring down her 
pride. 

To bring off. To clear; to procure to be acquitted ; to 
cause to escape ; to bear or convey away ; as, to bring off 
a prisoner, to bring off water from shore. 

“Set a kite upon the bench, and it is forty to one he'll bring of 
a crow at the bar.” — L' Estrange 

To bring on. To produce as an occasional cause; to 
induce to begin; to originate; as, lo bring on a battle, a 
disease, &c. 

he great question which... has brought om them all those 
miseries." — Locke. 

To bring over. To cal 
inforcements, passengers, 
elytes, Kc. 

‘The Protestant clergy will find it, perhaps, no difficult matter 
to bring great numbers over to the church. — Swift. 

To tring out. To exhibit; to show; to introduce to 
society; to expose; to detect; to bring to light. 

“ These shake his soul, and, as they boldly press, 

Bring out bis crimes, and force him to confess." — Dryden. 

To bring under. To subdue; to repress; to reduce to 
obedience. 

“ To say that the more capable,... bath such right to govern, 
as he may compulsorily bring under the less worthy, is idle.” 

Bacon, 

To bring up. To educate; to instruct; to form; to 
rear; to train; as, to bring up a child; to cause to ad- 
vance; as, to bring up troops. 

“ He that takes upon him the charge of bringing up young men, 
++. Should have something more in him than Latin.” — Locke. 

To bring back. To recall; to induce or cause to return; 
as, to bring back a truant.— To bring forward. To place 
prominently before; to lead forth into notice; as, to 

ing forward a suggestion.— To bring to. To restore 

or consciousness; as, to bring to a half-drowned 
man, — To bring to. ( Naut.) To check a ship's course, 
by brailing the sails so as to counteract ench other. — 
To bring by the lee. To stand to the leeward, when a 
ship is sailing large, so as to bring the leeside rapidly to 
windward, and therefore, by throwing the sails aback, 
exposing her to be capsized. 
Bringer, u. The person who conveys or brings any 
thing. 
x “ Yeot the first bringer of unwelcome news 
Hato but a losing office.” — Shaks, 

Bringer-up. A trainer; an instructor. 

“Italy and Rome have been breeders and bringers-up of tbe 
worthiest of men.” — Ascham. 

Bring'iers, in Louisiana, a vill., cap. of St. James par. 
Brin‘ish,a. (See Brine.) Having the taste of brine; 
saltish; saline. 
“~ Expecting ever when some envious surge 
Will, in his brinisk bowels, swallow him.“ — Shake. 
Saltness: tendency to saltness. 
Brink, . n. [Dan. and Swed. brink, from the 
root of break.) Literally, a break or termination; hence, 
the edge, margin, or border of a steep place, as of a prec- 
ipice, cliff. gully, or river. 
“ And from the precipice's brink retire, 
Afraid to venture on so large a leap.” — Dryden. 


across; as, to bring over re- 
c.; to convert; to make pros- 


Brink’erton, in Pennsylvania, a P.O. of Clarion co. 
Brink ley ville, in North Carolina, a post-village of 


Halifax co., 90 m. N.E. of Raleigh. 

Brinley’s Station, in Ohio, n post-office of Preble co, 

Brin’ton, in Ohio, a post-oftice of Champaign co. 

Brinvilliers, MARIE MARGUERITE, MARQUISE DE, (bran- 
ve-ye-t',) a notorious poisoner, was the daughter of Dreux 
d'Aubray, lieutenant of Paris, and received a careful 
education. In 1651 she was married to the marquis, and 
formed an improper attachment to St. Croix, a young 
cavalry officer. The latter was imprisoned in the Bastile, 
and there learned from Exili, an Italian, the composition 
of poisons, which art he afterwards taught to his mistress, 
They then commenced a series of poisonings, the first 
victim being the marquis's father, then his two brothers 
and his sister, with a view to the ultimate possession of 
their fortunes. These crimes were not discovered until 
the death of St. Croix, in 1676, when there were found 
on him some papers which cast suspicion on the màr- 
chioness. She fled, but was arrested at Liège, and be 
headed, 1676. Her career had excited such terror in 
France, that Louis XIV. instituted a distinct tribunal, 
the Chambre Ardente (q.v.), to investigate cases of poi- 
soning by the “succession powder” used by the mar- 
chioness. 

Brin’y, a. 
briny deep. 

“ Then, briny seas, and tasteful springs, farewell. — Addison. 

Bri’ony, n. (Bot.) See BRYONIA. 

Brioude, (bre'yūde,) (anc. Brrvas,) a town of France, 
dep. Haute-Loire, near the river Allier, 29 m. N.W. of 
Le Puy. It is the birthplace of Lafayette. Pop. 5,128, 

Brisach, (New.) or BReI8aca, a fortified town of Ger- 
many, prov. Alsace-Lorraine, near the Rhine, opposite 
to Old B., and 9 m. S. E. of Colmar. B. was built, in 
1690, by Louis XIV., and fortified by Vauban. It is a 
regular octagon.and is regarded ns one of the finest works 
constructed by that celebrated engineer. Ip. 3,955. 

Brisbane, in Australia, a county of Queensland; Lat. 
between 36° and 37° 8., Lon. 149° E. It was formerly a 
British penal settlement, which it ceased to be in 1842. 

Buisusxk, a sea-port, formerly cap. of the above connty, 
and now the chief city of Queensland. It is situate about 
640 m. N. of Sydney, near the mouth of a river of ite 
own name, which falls into Moreton Bay. 

Bris coe Run, in W. Virginia, a P. O. of Wood co. 

Briseis, (bri-sc’is.) (Anc. Lit.) A girl of Lyrnessus 
called also Hippodamia. When her country was takes 


Pertaining to brine, or to the sea; as, the 
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dy ti. o Greeks, she fell to the share of Achilles In the] 
division of the spoils. Agamemnon afterwards took pos- 

seasion of her, and Achilles thereupon made a vow to 
absent himself from the field of battle at Troy. This 
incident Homer makes one of the chief features of his 

Iliad. 

Brisk, a [W. brysq, from brhys, extreme ardor or eager- 
ness; Fr. brusque, from It. brusco.| Lively; quick; ac- 
tive; nimble; vivacious; gay; sprightly of action; as, 

a brisk walk, 
“ Kind, and brisk, and gay, like me.“ — Denham. 

--Full of spirit; sharp and effervescing to the taste; as, 
brisk cider. 

* Our nature here fs not unlike our wine; 

Bome sorts, when old, continue brisk and fine.“ — Denham. 

A brisk fire. One burning with freedom, activity, and 
clearness. 

A brisk fire of artillery or musketry. A rapid and con- 
tinuous discharge of heavy guns, or small-arms. 

—v. a. To cheer; to enliven; to animate; to render 

sprightly. 

To brisk up. To make brisk or lively; to animate, 
=v. i. To come up in a sharp, lively, active manner, 
Bris’ket, n. [Icel. briosk, a gristle, from Goth. brusts, 
the breast; Fr. brechet ; Gael. brisgean, a gristle.) That 
partof the breast of an animal that lies next to the ribs 
Brisk’ly, adv. Actively; vigorously; with lite and 
spirit. 

Brisk’ness, n. Liveliuess; vigor; quickness; gayety; 

vivacity ; effervescence, 

Brisson, Barn bf, (bre’son,) an eminent French ju- 
rist, B. 1531. He attained to the highest honors of the 
French bar, and became president à mortier in 1553. 
Henri III. used to say that no other king could boast of 
having in his service so learned a man as B., and he com- 
missioned him to collect and edit the ordinances of his 
predecessors and his own, which appeared under the 
title, Ce de Henri UL, Roy de France et de Pologne, re- 

digé en ordre par messire Barnabé Brisson, fol., 1587, 
afterwards republished, with additions, under Henri IV., 
by Le Caron, 1609, and commonly called Code Henri. B. 
was also the author of many other works, exhibiting the 
highest erudition. In 1559, he was made first president 
of the Parliament, and after Henri’s death, in Aug. of 
the same year, proclaimed the Duke de Mayenne, the 
chief of the League, licutenant-general of the kingdom. 
B. soon after became suspected by the faction of the 
“Sixteen” who ruled in Paris, and who thought that he 
was favorable to Henri IV. He was accordingly arrested 

and summarily hanged on the loth Nov., 1591. 

Brissot, JEAN Pienke, (bre, one of the leading men 
of the French Revolution, n. at Ouarville, near Chartres, 
1751. He was the son of a pastry-cook, and bred to the 
law, which he never followed. An acquaintance with | 
English books gave him u turn for politics; when, fora 
time, he settled at Boulogne, and edited the Courier de 
(Europe. On the suppression of this journal. he went | 
to Paris, where he soon afterwards published his Theory 
of Criminal Laws, 2 vols. 8yo, tle began, also, a book 
entitled A Patlosophical Library of Criminal Laws, and 
wrote a volume on Truth, or Meditations on the Means | 

of reaching Truth mall Branches of Human Knowledge. 

About this time he married Mademoiselle Dupont, who 
was employed as reader to the daughter of the Duke of 
Orleans. Finding little encouragement in France, how- 
ever, he went to London, where he conducted a periodi- 
cal journal called Universal Correspondence on all that 
concerns the Happiness of Men in Society. This journal 
was designed todisseminate in France such political prin- 
ciples as were based on reason, It ther save offence 
to the French government, and was seized and sup-/ 
pressed. On his return to Paris,in 1754, he was sent to the 
Bastile on the charge of having assisted in the publication 
of a libel; but obtained his release through the inter- 
cession of the Duke of Orleans, whose ambitious projects 
on the government he labored, by his talents, to advance. 
His political pamphleteering activity forced him to flee 
from France, whence he went to Holland, and thence to 
the U. States, where he wrote against slavery, having 
previously been one of the original founders of “La 
Société des Amis des Noirs.” In 1789, the progress of 
events in France enabled him te return home. He floated 
forward on the revolutionary torrent, Ho was elected 
member of the first municipal council of the city of 
Paris, and in that capacity ri ved the keys of the cap- 
tured Bastile, on the l4th of July. Soon after he was 
elected by the citizens of Paris to be their representative 
in the Constituent Assembly. He joined the party 
called the Girondins, and co-operated with Vergniaud, 
Guadet, Gensonné, the Provengal Isnard, and others, whe 
were weak and imprudent politicians, but among the 
most eloquent and best men in France. The Girondists 
triumphed over the Fruillansor moderate constitutional 
monarchy party; but they were in their turn defeated 
in much the same manner by the Jacobins or party 
called the Mountain, who went as much farther than the 
Girondists, as the Girondists had gone farther than the 
Feuillans. The Gironde was nothing more in the rev- 
olution than a party of transition from the power of the 
middling classes of society to that of the mob, The mem- 
bers of it put themselves and their country in a position 
from which there was no escape except through seas of 
blood. During the fearful struggle, B. incurred the 
deadly hatred of Robespierre, which was equivalent to 
a death-warrant. On the 2d of June, 1793, a sentence of 
arrest was passed against him. B. was calm and firm, 
and at first not inclined to do anything to escape death, 
but on the entreaties of his family and friends he at- 
tempted to get to Switzerland. Being arrested at Mou- 
lins, he was carried back to Paris, and brought before the 
revolutionary tribunal, where the Jacobins in vain en- 
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deavored to destroy his courage and self-possession. The 
only regrets he expressed were at the political errors he 
had committed, and at leaving his wite and children in 
absolute poverty, He was condemned, of course, aud 
went to the guillotine with twenty other Girondists, his 
associates and friends, on the 3ist of October, 1793, just 
nine months and ten days after they had voted the death 
of Louis XVI. (whose life however they attempted to 
spare), and fifteen days after the execution of the Queen 
Marie Antoinette. They marched to the scaffold with 
all the stoicism of the times, and singing, as it was the 
fashion to do, the Marseillaise, or song of the republic. 
They all died with courage. B. was only 39 years old. 
His companions in death were Vergniaud, Gensonne, 
Fonfréde, Ducos, Valazé, Lasource, Silléry, Gardien, Car- 
ra, Duprat, Beauvais, Duchatel, Mainviclle, Lacaze, Boi- 
leau, Lehurdy, Antiboul, and Vigée. B. stood at the 
head of the party, which he embraced. At one time in 
his political carecr a large section of the house was called 
after his name, The Brissetins. He was singularly hon- 
est und disinterested; he sincerely wished the good of 
his country, but he knew not how to accomplish it. 

Bris’ted, Caarves Astor, an American author, n. in 
N. Y. 1820; p. 1874. His works include: The Upper 
Ten Thousand (1852); The Interference Theory of Gov- 
ernment (1867); and Anacreontics (1872), 

Brist‘ersburg, in Virginia, a P. O. of Fauquier co. 

Bristle, (bris'l,) n. [A. S. bristl; Frisian, boarstel ; Du. 
borstel—bour, and gieh, a stalk.) The long, stiff, coarse 
hair growing on the back of the hog and wild-voar, and 
extensively used in the manufacture of brushes, and also 
by shoemakers and saddlers, The quality of B. depends 
on the length, stifness, color, and straightness. 

(Bot.) Rigid, thick-walled hair, usually of a single 
cell; or any similar bodies, of whatever nature; as the 
pubescence on certain plants, 

—v.a. To erect in bristles. (Sometimes followed by up.) 
Boy, bristle thy courage up." — Shaka. 
—To attach a bristle to: as, to bristle a thread. 
—v. i. To rise or stand erect, as bristles. 
“Thy hair ro bristles with unmanly fears, 
As ficlds of corn that rise in bearded cars. 
To present an appearance of standing close and erect, 
like bristles, 

“The hill of La Haye Baiute bristling with ten thousand bayo- 
nets.” — Thackeray. 

To bristle up. To manifest courage, defiance, or scorn. 

“ Which makes him plume himself and bristle up 
The crest of youth against your dignity.” — Skaks. 

Bris'tle-bearing, a. Possessing bristles. 
Bris'tleness, n. State or quality of having bristles. 
Bris’tle-pointed, a. ( Bol.) That terminates gradually 

in a sharp point, as the leaves of certain mosses.-Lindley. 
Bris‘tle-shaped, a. Resembling a bristle in shape. 
Bris'tle-tail, n. (ZH.) The Gave ty, q. v. 
Bristly, (bris'iy,) a. Thick set with bristles, or with 

hairs like bristles; rough. 

“Thus mastful beech the bristly chestnut bears, 
And the wild ash is white with bloomy pears." — Dryden. 


Bris’toe Station, in Virginia. a post-village of Prince 
William co., 4 m. W. S. W. of Manassas Junction. Here, 
on the 14th Oct., 3, a battle was fought between 
Warren’s corps of the Army of the Potomac, and the 
Confederates under Gen. Hill. The attack of the Con- 
federates was bravely repulsed, with heavy loss on their 
part, and Gen. Warren, then confronted by 1 ly the 
whole of Lees army, succeeded in joining the main army 
on the heights of Centreville. 

Bristol, an ancient and important city, county, and sen- 
portof England, at the contluence of the Avon and Frome, 
8 in. S.E. of the embouchure of the former into the Brit- 
ish Channel, 108 m. W. of London. The city extends 
over7 hills and their intermediate valleys, amidst a pictu- 
resque and fertile district. Some portions of it are very 
quaintand old-fashioned, but the major and newer parts 
of the city are finely built, spacious, well paved and 
lighted. B. is famous for its magnificent cathedral 
(700 years old) and churches; the principal of the latter, 
St. Mary’s Redcliffe, being one of the finest Gothic edi- 
fices in the kingdom, nnd renowned for its superb tower. 
B. is replete with other handsome buildings; municipal, 
commercial, educational, literary, and domesti 
numerous to be enumerated, but comprising the 
hall, Exchange, Banks, Mechanics’ Institute, literary in- 
stitutions, libraries, assembly rooms, theatres, &c. At 
Clifton, one of its suburbs, are the celebrated hot wells, 
baths, and pump-rooms, so well Known and resorted to 
by invalids. In consequence of the high tides in the 
British Channel, vessels of the largest size ascend the 
river almost into the centre of the city. The harbor is 
about 3 m. long, and very spacious, with docks, basins, 
and magnificent quays. The river here is spanned by 
numerous bridges connecting the two divisions of the 
city, and communication by canals and railways extends 
thence to London and the greater part of the kingdom. 
B. was for a lengthened period the second most impor- 
tant commercial seaport and emporinm after London, 
monopolizing nearly the whole of the American and W. 
Indian trade, until excelled and surpassed by Liverpool. 


— Dryden. 


It still, however, maintains a most important trade with 


the W. Indies, the E. Indies, and China, and may be ac- 
counted the third great seaport of England. — Man/f. 
Tobacco, sugar, brass and copper wares, soap, glass, 
machinery, steam-engines, pottery. iron and tin goods, 
chain-cables, hardware, shot and projectiles, chemicals, 
liquors, &., Ke. 350 sailing-vessels and 41 steamers, ag- 
gregating about 75,000 tons, belong to the port of B.— 
The city rose to notice towards the close of the Saxon 
dynasty, and was at times frequented by ships from 
all parts of Europe. During the civil war in the 17th 
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century it suffered severely, being alternately taken and 
retaken by the hostile armies. Sebastian Cabot, Chat- 
terton, Southey, and Sir Thomas Lawrence, were born 
here. 7p. (1881) 206,503. 

Bristol, in Connecticut, a post- village and township of 
Hartford, 15 m. SW by W. orf Hartford. Here are ex- 
tensive factories of clocks, and iron aud brass foundries. 
Pop. (1870), 3,790. 

Bristol, in Florida, a p.-v., cap. of Liberty co. 

Bristol, in Jilinois, a post-township of Kendall co.; pop. 

352. 

—A post-village of above township, on the Fox River, 6 
m. from Oswego, and 52 W. S. W. of Chicago. 

—A village of Effingham co., 12 m S. W. of Ewington. 

Bristol, in Indiana, a flourishing post-village of Elk- 
hart co., on the St. Joseph's River, 156 m. N. of Indie- 
napolis 

Bristol. in Jowa, a post- village and township of Worth 
co., of which it is the cap., 120 m. N. by E. of Des Moines. 
Pop. of township, 503. 

Bristol, in Meine. a post-township of Lincoln co., on 
the Atlantic, 30 m. S. by E. of Augusta. Ship-building 
is extensively carried on. 

Bristol, in Moryland,a post-office of Anne Arundel co.“ 


Bristol, in Massachusetts, a S.E. county, area 517 sq. 
m. It is bounded S. by Buzzurd's Bay, and watered by 
the Taunton River, &c. Its sea-coast, about 18 m. in ex- 
tent, is indented by numerous bays and good harbors, 
affording facilities for navigation, and the fisheries are 
extensively prosecnted. Surface. Mainly level. Soil. 
Partially fertile ; iron is extensively fonnd. Prin. Tvwns. 
Taunton, and New Bedford. Pop. (1880) 139,121, 

Bristol. in Minnesota, a township of Fillmore co., near 
the frontier of Towa. 

Bristol, in Missouri, a post-office of Webster co. 

Bristol, in New Hampshire, a post-township of Grafton 
co., 30 m. N. of Concord. Manf. Leather and woollens, 
Pop. 1,416. 

Bristol, in New Fork, a post-village and township of 
Ontario co., 212 m. W. of Albany. 

Bristol. in 0%, a post-township of Morgan co., 30 m. 
N.W. of Marietta, 

A village of Perry co., 48 m. W. N. W. of Marietta. 

—A township of Trumbull co. 

—A village of Wayne co,, 100 m. N.E. of Columbus, and 
14 from Wooster. 

Bristol, in Pennsylvania, a handsome pdst-borongh of 
Bucks co., on the Delaware River, 19 m. above Philadel- 
phia, and 115 E. by S. of Harrisburg. 

—A post-twp. of Bucks co., on the Delaware. 

—A suburb, forming part of the city of Philadelphia. 

Bristol, in Rhode Island, an E. county, possessing an 
area of about 25 sq. m., bounded S. and W. by Narragan- 
sett Bay, and E. hy Mount Hope. Surface. Undulating. 
Soi. Fertile. Tho inhabitants are largely interested in 
the fisheries. Cap. Bristol. Pop. (1880) 11,394, 

—A flonrishing port of entry, sent of justice, and town 
shipof the above co, on a neck of land extending S. into 
Narragansett Bay, 16 m. S. S. E. of Providence, 14 N. by 
E. of Newport, and 7 VW of Salt River. The town 
is well built and prettily situated, and has an excellent 
harbor accessible to ships of large tonnage. Its ship- 
ping-trade, both coastwise and foreign, is very active, 
and it is much resorted to in the summer as a sanato- 
rium. King Philip, the enemy of the early New Eng- 
land settlers, resided at Mount Hope, in the vicinity, 
and was killed at this place in 1676. During the war of 
the Revolution, B. was bombarded by the British, and 
the greater part of the town destroyed. Pop. of town- 
ship (1880) 6,028, 

Bristol, In Tennessee, a post-villace of Sullivan co., 15 
m. WS. W. of Abingdon, and 130 E. N. E. of Knoxville; 
pop. 853. 

Bristol, in Vermont, a thriving post-township of Addi- 
son co., 28 m. S.W. by W. of Montpelier. 

Bristol. in Wisconsin, a township of Dane co., 18 m. 
N.E. of Madison. 

—A post-village and townshipof Kenosha co. 

Bristol Bay, an arm of the Pacific Ocean, in Alaska, 
Lat. about 54° N., Lon. 160° W. It lies immediately N. 
of the peninsula of Alaska, and receives the waters of 
two considerable lakes, which, communicating with each 
other, afford an opening into the interior. 

Bristol-board, „. A description of strong paste- 
board, made sinooth by glazing, and used for artistic 
purposes, 

Bristol-brick, n. A kind of brick employed in clean- 
ing steel ;— so called from the seat of its original manu- 
facture, Bristol, in England. 

Bristol Centre, in New York, a P. O. of Ontario co. 

Bristol Channel, an inlet of St. George's Channel, 
between South Wales, and Devonshire and Somerset- 
shire, in England. Its upper extremity forms the estu- 
ary of the Severn. 

Bristol-diamond, Bxisrotsroxr, n. (Min.) A small 
and brilliant crystal of colorless quartz, found in the 
mountain limestone in the vicinity of Bristol, England. 
It is occasionally used, in a cut and polished state, for 
ornamental purposes. 

Bristol Station, in Minois, a P. O. of Kendall co. 

Bris’tolville, in Ohi», a post-office of Trumbull co. 

Bristow Station, in Reue, a post-office of War 
ren co. 

Brisure, (bre-zoor.) [Fr., from briser, to brenk.] ( Fort.) 
Any part of a parapet or rampart which is constructed 
in a direction different to that part of the fortification 
of which it forms a continuous portion. In field-works, 
the term brisure is applicd to the faces of a star fort, or 
those of any line of defensive works consisting of a sè 
ries of re-entering and salient angles. 

Brit, n. (Zoll.) Bee CLUPEA. 
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Britain, (Great.) See Great BRITAIN. 

Britain, New.) See New Britain, 

Britannia. See GREAT BRIT\IN, 

Britannia Metal, n. An alloy of tin with a little 
copper and antimony. It is much used for spoons, tea- 
pots, &c., on account of the ease with which it may be 
worked and polished. 

Britannic, (bri-tan’ik,) a. [Lat. Britannicus, from 
Britannia, Great Britain.] Pertaining to Britain, or to 
the British Empire. 

Britannicus, (bri-tdn'n--kus,) son of the emperor 
Claudius, by his third wife, Messalina, His original 
name was Tiberius Claudius Germanicus, to which was 
anbsequently added Britannicua, from the conquests 
which were made in Britain, D. 56; poisuned by Nero 
in his fourteenth year. 

Brite, Bright, v. í. To be over-ripe,as wheat, barley, 
hops, &c, (Used in some parts of England.) 

British, a. A. S. Brittisc.] Pertaining to Great Britain, 
or its inhabitants, 

British Empire (The) embraces, with its colonies 
and possessions, about one-third of the surface of the 
globe, and vearly a fourth of its population, 
nucleus in the British Islands, or the United Kingdon 
of Gren Britain and Ireland. 
richest, and most populous of the two islands, includes 
what were formerly the independent kingdoms of Eng- 
land and Scotland, pow united under one crown, and 
form, with Ireland, the centre of the wealth and civiliza-| 
tion of the whole empire, We give trom the latest offi- 
cial returns accessible in 1879 an abstract as follows: 


Area in 
Eng. s4. m. 


States and Possessions. Pop. 


Eunorz.—Grent Britain and Ire- 
land, Gibraltar, Malta, and Ie- 
ligoland. . 

Asi. — British and Native States 
of I., Hong Kong, Aden, Straits 
Settlements, Ceylon, Cyprus, 
Labuan, Nicobar, Andaman, 
Laccadive, ria-Murta, Perim, 
Mosha, Kamaran, and Keeling 
Islands. 

Arnie Cape Colony, including 
Kaffraria, Natal, Gold Coast, 
Gambia, Rierra Leone, Mauri- 
tius, St. Helena, Transvaal, Ba- 
suto-Land, W. Griqua, Transkei, 
Namaqua, Herrero, W. African 
Settlements, Ascension, Tristan 
d'Acunba, Lagos, New Amster- 
dam, and St, Paul.. 

British NORTH AMER 
minion of Canada, i 
Newfoundland.. 

W. INDIES CENTRAL AMERICA, 
Bahamas, Turk's Island, Jami 
ca, Virgin Islands, St. Kitts, 
Nevis, Antigua, Montserrat, Do- 
minica, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, 
Barbadoes, Grenada, Tobago, 
Trinidad, and Honduras. os 

Sours America.—British Guiana, 
and Falklaud Islands. ........ 

AUSTRALASIA.—New South Wales, 
Victoria, South Australia, West 
Australia, Tasmania. Queens- 
land, and New Zealand, and the 
islands of Auckland, Chatham, 
Caroline, Fanning, Feejee, Lord 
Howe's, Malden, Norfolk, and 
Starbuck 


Total. . 


122,000 | 34,128,000 


242,000,000 


‘luding 


900,000 
220,000 


(d 
2.550.000 3,000,000 


9,031,000 | 298,748,000 


Sco each name as abv., and the art.GREAT BRITAIN, p.1116. 


British Gum, n. (hm.) See Dextrin, 

British Hollow, in Wisconsin, a P.O. of Grant co. 

Briton, n. [A.8. bryt; Celt. brit, variegated, spotted.) 
Originally, a painted man: an inhabitant of ancient 
Britain; in the modern sense, a native of England or 
Scotland (Great Britain proper). “ Britons never shall 
be slaves.” Thomson. — See GREAT BRITAIN. 

Brittany, in France. See BRETAGNE. 

Brittle, (brit.) a. [From A S. bryttian; Swed. and 
Goth. bryta; Icel. brista, to break.) Apt to break: 
easily broken; easily breaking short; not tough or tena- 
cious; as, a brittle vase. — See BRITTLENESS. 

From earth all came. to earth must all return. 

Frail as the cord, and brittle as the urn.""— Prior. 
Brit'tlely. adv. Ina brittle manner. (R.) 
Brit'tleness, n. ( Phys.) A property of bodies which, 

although solid, yet are so weakly bound together that 
a very small mechanical force suffices to separate their 
particles They can be easily reduced to powder. The 
cohesive force between their perceptible particles almost 
vanishes, but they differ from liquids in possessing 
a considerable cohesive force, acting between the parti- 
cles, which are so small as to be almost imperceptible. 

Britton, Joux, an English architect, antiquary, and 
topographical writer, B. 1771. He was the son of a small 
farmer, and received but na scanty education. Some 
short notices which he had contributed to the Sporting 
Magazine brought him inte acquaintance with its pub- 
lisher, Mr. Wheble, who employed him to compile the 
Beauties of Wiltshire, which he did in conjunction with 
a young literary friend named E. W. Brayley. They 
also prepared the Beauties of Bedfordshire in the same 
manner. B. afterwards issued a more elaborate work, 


and has ital 
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entitled The Architectural Antiquities of England. One 
of the most important of his subsequent publications 
was The Cathedral Antiquities of England, 14 vols. fol. 
and 4to., 1814-1855, with upwards of 300 highly finished 
plates. Altogether, his illustrated works in the depart- 
ment of architectural and topographical description 
and antiquities number 87. D. 1557. 

Brit’'ton’s Neck, in South QCurolina, a post-office of 
Mar district. 

Britt's Landing, in Tennessee, a P. O. of Perry co. 

Britzska, (bris’:a,) n. (Russ. britschka ; Pol. bryzcka.) 
An open, four-wheeled carriage, with shutters to close 
at pleasure, and space for reclining when on a journey. 

W. Encycl. 

Brive-la-Gaillarde, a town of France, dep. Corrèze, 
cap. arroud., in a beautiful and fertile plain on the Cor- 
rèze, 15 in. S.W. of Tulle. It is a well-built place. hav- 


a fortified town of the Tyrol, 40 m. SS. E. of 
Tuuspruck; pop. 3,975. Near it is the Fort of Francis, or 
Franzensveste, commanding the valley of Eisach, and 
the 3 roads from Germany, Italy, and Carinthia. 
Brix ham, a seaport of England, co. Devon, on Tor- 

bay, 186 m. W. S. W. of London, It is a thriving town, 
with a fine and secure harbor, Its principal trade is 
connected with the Torbay fishery. William III. landed 
here, and inaugurated the Revolution, Nov. 5, 1055. — 
1% 4,529. 

Brix’ton, in Virginia, a post-office of Alexandria co. 

Bri'za, n. Gr. brezo, I nod, on account of the quaking 
character of the spikelets.) (T; The Quaking-grass. 
a genus of plants, ord. Graminacee. The species B. 
media is naturalized in the vicinity of Boston. Its 
dense clusters of flowers hang upon the ends of very 
delicate filamentous peduncles, forming elegant panicles, 
which shake with the slightest breath of air. 

Brize, n. (Zobl.) See Gav-PLY. 

Briz'ure, . (From Fr. briser, to break.) (Her. 
charge that is in a broken condition or bruised. 
terms brizé and brisé are used synonymously. 

Broach, (bröch,) n. [Fr. broche, a spit; from Celt. broc, 
a point; Gael. brag, an awl; W. proc, a thrust, a stab.) 
Originally, a spit. 

Aud drip their fatness from the hazel broach.” — Dryden. 
An awl or bodkin ; a pointed or penetrating instrument. 
An ornament for the person; a clasp. See Brooch. 
—A sharp piece of wood used in some parts of England 

for thatching. — A candle-rod, 

(Mech.) A tool of steel, generally tapering. and of a 
polygonal form, with from four to eight cntting edges, 
for smoothing or enlarging holes in metal; sometimes 
made smooth or without edges, as for burnishing pivot- 
holes in watches. The broach for 
gun-barrels is commonly square and 
without taper. — Also, a straight tool 
with file teeth made of steel, to be 
pressed through irregular holes in 
metal that cannot be dressed by re- 
volving tools. — Webster. 

(Arch.) A small steeple or spire 
that is built on the top of a tower, 
rising immediately on the summit of 
its walls, without being surrounded 
at the base by a parapet or battle- 
ments. 

—A start of the head of a young stag, 
growing sharp like the end of a spit. 

—v. a. [Fr. brocher.] To pierce, as with 
a spit; to spit. 

“Bringing rebellion broached on his 

sword,” — Snus. 

To tap; to let out; to pierce a cask 
in order to draw liquid; as, to broach 
a barrel of ale. 

„And blood was ready to be broach'd, 

When Hudibras in haste approach'd.” 

Butler. 

—To open for the first time in order 
to give out; as, to brouch the cabin 
stores. 

“I will open the old armories, I will Fig.422.—proacn. 
broach my store.” — Knolles. 

—To utter; to open up; to publish first; as, he broached 
the matter gently. 

This error, that Pison was Ganges, was first broach'd by Jo- 
sephus - Sir W. Raleigh. 

To broach to. (Naut.) To fall off co much, when a ship 
is going free, as to bring the wind round on the other 
quarter, and take the sails aback, 

Broach’er,n. A spit; a breach. 

The youth approach’d, and. as it burn'd. 

On five sharp Lroachers rauk'd, the roast they turn'd." Dryden. 

—One who broaches a matter: the first author of a com- 
munication made: an opener or utterer of anything; 
as, a broacher of bad news. 

“The first broacher of an heretical opinion.” — L Estrange. 
Bronch'ing-to. „ (Naut) In navigation, to allow 

the ship’s head to incline rapidly to windward of her 
proper course. This is occasioned by negligence, and 
may result in the sails being taken aback, and the dis- 
masting of the vessel. — See Broaca. 

Broad, (brawd,) a. A. S. brad; Ger. breit; Swed. and 
Goth. braedd, the side: Goth. braids ; allied to spread.) 
Wide: expanded: extended in breadth from side to side; 
opposed to narrow; ns, a broad river. 

The top may be justly said to be broader, as the bottom is nar- 
rower,” — Temple. 

—Extended in all directions; wide; ample; epen; as, 
broad day. RE eee 
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—Unrestricted ; unreserved ; extended; as, abroad method, 
“ Broad based upcn her people's will.” — Tennyson. 

—Vulgar; gross; indelicate; as, a broad jest; broad mirth, 
“ Because he seems to chew the cud again, 

When bis broad comment makes the text too plain.” — Dryden. 

Broad us long. Equal in all respects. 

“For it is as broad as long, whether they rise to others, ov 
bring others down to them.” — L Estrange. 

Brondal'bin, in New York, a post-township of Fulton 
co., 40 m. N.W. of Albany. 

Broad-arrow, n. ( Her.) See Prox. 

—In England, a cuneiform mark, painted or branded, thus 
N. on all stores and materials belonging to the British 
Admiralty and the Board of Customs. It is unknown 
when this mark originated; but a penalty was affixed, 
in 1698, to the use of it by any private person under the 
Act 9and 10 Will. III. cap. 41. 

Broad’-axe, n. An axe with a broad edge, used for 
felling timber. 

| Broad Axe, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Mont- 

gomery co 

| Broad-bill, n. See Furrx. 

Broad’-brim, n. A peculiar kind of hat for men’s 
wear; more particularly applied to the head-covering 
used by the members of the Society of Friends. — A col- 
loquialism for a Quaker, or male member of the Society 
of Friends, 

| Broad’-brimmed, a. That has a broad brim, 

Broad Brook, in Connecticut, a thriving post-village 
of Hartford co., 15 m. N. N. E. of Hartford. 

Broad east. u. (Agric.) A method of sowing seeds 
by casting them or scattering them abroad, so as to dis- 
tribute them evenly over the entire surface of the soil; 
in opposition to sowing in drills or rows. The operation 
of sowing B. is generally performed by the hand. the 
operator carrying the seeds in a bag or sowing-sheet, or 
in n basket. There are also machines for sowing B.. but 
they are not much in use. In general, grasses are sown 
broadeast; while grain, pulse, and broad-leaved plants 
grown for their roots or leaves are sown indrills or rows. 
The term is sometimes applied to planting, but it is more 
generally restricted to sowing. 

Broad cast, adv. By scattering or loosely distributing 
from the hand; as, to sow a field broadcast. 

Broad’cast, a. Scattered over the ground with the 
hand, as seed in sowing.— Widely diffused or spread over. 

Broadcloth, n. A fine quality of woollen cloth, over 
29 inches in width, fabricated for men’s onter garments. 

Broad Creek, in Delaware, Sussex co., empties into 
the Nanticoke River. 

Broad Creek, in Maryland, a P.O. of Queen Anne co. 

Broad Creek Neck, in Maryland, u post-office of 
Talbot co. 

Broad’en, v. i. To grow broad. 

“ Low walks the sun, and broadens by degrees.” — Thomson. 


v. a. To make broad; to amplify in width or volume. 

Broad’-eyed, a. Having a wide survey or scope of 
vision. 

In spite of broad. eyed, watchful day.” — Shake. 

Broad ford, in Jennsylrania, a post-villuge of Fayette 
co., 2m. N. of Connellsville. 

Broad’-gauge, n. (Civil Engineering.) See Gad. 

Broad haven, a bay on the W. coast of Ireland, co. 
Mayo, 11 m. N.W. of Bangor, and near Erris Head. 

Broad’-horn, n. In the U. States, a term given to 
the broad, flat-bottomed boats plying on Western rivers, 

Broad’-horned, a. Possessing widely extended horns, 

Broad ish, a. Somewhat broad; broad in moderation, 

i in Delaware, a hundred of Sussex co.; pop. 
2,419. 

Broad-leaf, n. 

Broad’-leafed, 
leaves. 

Narrow and broad-leaved Cyprus grass. Woodward. 

Broadly, adv. In abroad manner. 

Broad Mountain, in Pennsylvania, an extensive 
ridge, stretching S.W. from the middle of Carbon co,, 
through Schuylkill co., into Dauphin, a distance of abt. 
20 m., and forming along its summit, about 2,000 feet 
above sea, a broad table land, whence its name. It is 
the highest mountain in the anthracite coal region of 
Pennsylvania. 

Broad-mouth Creek, in & Carolina, embouching 
into Saluda River, in Abbeville district. 

Broad'ness, n. Breadth; extent from side to side; 
coarseness : grossness ; us, broadness of style. 

“ I have used the cleanest metaphor I coulz find to palliate the 
broadness of the meaning.’ — Dryden. 

Broad’-pennant, n. (Naut.) The pennant carried 
at the muast-head of a commodore's vessel. — See Com- 
MODORE. 

Broad’-piece, n. A piece of gold coin broader than 
a guinea, — Webster. 

Broad Ripple, in Indiana. a P. O. of Marion co. 

Broad River, in Georgia, rises in Habersham co.. and, 
after a S E. course, empties into the Savannah River at 
Petersburg. 

A post-office of Elbert co. 

Broad River. in N and S. Carolina. springing at the 
base of the Blue Ridge in the first-named State, and 
passing into S. Carolina, in York District, takes a &. 
course, and joins the Saluda at Columbia, there to be- 
come the Congaree. 

Broad River, in South Curolina, a strait between th 
mainland and Port Royal Island. 

Broad Run Station, in Virginia, a post-office of 
Fauquier co, 

Broad Run, in Virginia, a stream of Loudoun co, 
which, after a N. course, falls into the Potomac a few 
miles S. E. of Leesburg. 


(A See TERMINALIA. 
road’-leaved, a. Having broad 
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Another stream, rising in Fauquier co., and flowing! 


S. E., enters the Occoquan River, I ın. from Brenteville. 

A post-office of Loudoun co, 

Broad’-seal, n. Ine Great Seal of England; also, the 
public seal of n country or state. — Webster. 

Broad side, 2. (Naut.) The side of a ship above the 
waters edge. When a vessel is pressed down on one 
side in the water by the wind, she is said to be on her 
broaiside. —( Naval Gunnery.) A discharging of the 
whole of the guns contained in one side of a ship at the 
same moment; precisely the same operation as soldiers 
would calla volley, The weight of shot and shell that 
eau be delivered by the B. of a line-of-battle ship ix very 
great: one of 131 guns being able to fire off at vue B. a 
weight of metal amounting to 2,400 Ibs, 

(Printing.) Any large page printed on one side of a 
sheet of paper. Modern B. are of various sizes, some- 
times consisting of several sheets, which, when put to- 
gether, frequently cover a great space. The letters used 
in the largest are often two or three feet in length, each 
one occupying a whole sheet. Old English B. are fre- 
quently valuable as illustrating the history uf the period. 

Broad'-spread Wide-spread. 

Broad’ “spreading, a. Spreading out widely; as, a 
broud-spreading view. 

Broad'swo A sword with a broad blade and 
a cutting edge, but capable of being used like the rapier 
for thrusting. When made so as to be employed in the 
latter way. as well as for cutting, itis called a sabre, and 
forms one of the weapons of the modern cavalry sol- 
dier. The modern representative of the old English B. 
is the claymore (q. v ), with which the Highland regi- 
meuts of the British army are still armed. The English 
people became more and more skilful in the use of the 
B., according as the wearing of suits of mail began 
to grow out. In the days of Queen Elizabeth, the 
“ swash-bucklers,” or “ bullies,” of that period achieved 
an uneuviable notoriety for their skill in it. The buck- 


ler, or shield, a very ancient piece of armor, generally} 


accompanied the B., forming as it did the princ 
means of defence against it. At the close of the loth 
century, sword-and-buckler combats began to decline, 
having been superseded by the continental mode of 
fighting with the rapier, or thrusting-sword, and the 
dagger. The Scots Highlanders, however, continued to 
use the B., as well as the target, or buckler, until they 
were disarmed after the insurrection of 1745. Among the 
Highland clans, the B. was termed the claymore, and it 
was their national weapon. 
“I heard the broadsword's deadly clang." — Sir W. Scott. 


Broad Top, in Pennsylvania, a township of Bedford 
co. 

—A post-village of Huntingdon co. 

Broad Top Mountain, in Pennsylvania, situate 
ie in Bedford co., and partly in that of Huntingdon, 

he highest point is about 2,600 fect above sea-level. 

The mountain contains two principal coal-hasins, tying 
parallel, side by side, N. 25° E., united by the passage 
of the lower coals from one over the principal anti- 
clinal into the other, and each compounded of several 
subordinate parallel troughs. This isolated double conl- 
basin is separated from the bituminous coal-fields 
the Alleghuny Mountain upland, with an interval of 25 
miles, by the great lower silurian antic axis of 
Morrison's Cove and Nittany Valley. It contains iu its 
deepest troughs about 900 feet of coal- measure, and 
takes in the Pittsburg coal-bed with one of the lime- 
stones above it. 

Broad way, in New Jersey, a post. village of Warren co., 
on the Pohutoong Creek, 8 m of Belvidere. 

Broad’ way, in Orio, a post © of Union co. 

Broadway Depot, in Virginia, a post-village of 
Rockingham co., about 34 m. N. N. E. of Staunton, 

Broadwell, iu Minois, a twp, and post-vill. of Logan 
co., 21 m. N. N. EK of Spri eld. 

Broad’well, in Kentuc'-y, a post-office of Harrison co. 

Brond' wise, a. According to the direction of the 
breadth. 

Brocade, (bré-kdd’,) n. ¶ Sp. brocddo; Fr. brocart, from 
Celt. broc, a point, a needle. | A description of stout silken 
stuff, variegated with gold and silver, raised and en- 


riched with foliage, flowers, and other ornaments, nnd | 


used for the dresses of both sexes during the 17th and 

18th centuries. In an inventory of the wardrobe of 

Charles II, in the Bodleian Library, is mentioned “white 

and gold brocade at two pounds three and sixpence per 

yard, and coliere-dn-prince brocade at two pounds three 

shillings per yard” Brocade was not known in Eng- 

land till after the 13th century, and was a great rarity 

and luxury upon the Continent in the 14th, 
Brocad’ed, a. Worked like brocade; as, a brocaded 

robe. 

“ Should you the rich brocaded suit unfold, 
Where risiug flow rs grow still with frosted gold.“ — Gay. 


—Apparelled in brocade; as, a lady in brocade. 

Bro'cage, Bro’/kage, n. A commission or profit 
gained by transacting business for others. — The busi- 
ness of a broker: brokerage. 

Bro cards., Brocirpus, BROCARDICA, n. pl. Properly, 
maxims or principles of law, as the Brocurdica juris 
of Azo; but the word has come to be applied to 
maxims or proverbs generally. It is said by Vossius to 
be derived from the Greek term protarchia, first ele- 
ments; but others, with more probability, derive it from 
Burchard, or Brocard, bishop of Worms, who made a col- 
lection of canons, called from him Brocardica; and as 
they abounded in short sententious sayings and prov- 
erbs, the name came to be applied to works of that 
description. 


Bro'catel, Brocatel’lo, n. [Fr. brocatelle ; Sp. bro- 
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catel; It. brocatello.] A coarse kind of brocade used in 
tapestr 


Broccoli, (brok ho-li,) n. (Fr. brocoli ; It. brocenlo ; Sp. 


broculi.)( Hort. ) The Brussica oleracea, a common garden 
vegetable differing trom the cauliflowe r only in having 
colored instead ot white heads. — See CAULIFLOWER. 


Broch'antite, n. (Min.) A native sulphate of copper, | 


thus named after Brochant the French minoralogist, 


Broche, (brdch.) See BROACH. 


Brochette’, n. [Kr.] A skewer to stick meat on. — A 
mode of fry ing chickens. 


Brochure, (bro-shoor’,) n. [Fr., from brocher, to stitch, 


from broche, a needle.) A pamphlet; a printed and 
stitched publication on a small scule; as, the author of 
a witty brochure. 

Broek, (broc,) n. [A.S. broc; Dan. brok ; Ir. broc ; Corn. 
and W. brock; Gael. breac, spotted, speckled, piebald. | 
(Anl.) badger, so named from the white streaks on its 
face., — See BADGER. 

Or with pretence of chasing thence the brock. - Hen Jonson. 


—A BROCKET, q. v. 
Brock, iu Ohio, a post-office of Darke co. 


Brocken. (brok'kn.)theculminating point of the Hartz 
Mountains, in N. Germany, Kingdom of Saxony, culti- 
vated nearly to its summit, which is 4,740 feet above the 
level of the s The phenomenon called the “ Spectre of 
the Brocken ” is here occasionally seen at sunset and sun- 
rise. It is caused by the perpendicular rising of the 
mists from the valley opposite to the sun, at the same 
time leaving the top of the mountain clear, The effect 
produced is a wonderful enlargement of every object 
reflected y this dense mass of vapor ascending from 
the val 


Brock’ et, n. [See Brock.] A red hart two years old, so 


named from its having only a single snag to its antler. 
(Sometimes written brock.) 

Brock’ett’s Bridge, in New York, a post-office of 
Fulton co. 

Brock ish. a. Brutal; animalish; beastly. 

Brock port. in New Fork, a thriving post-village of 
Sweden township, Monroe co., 17 m. W. of Rochester. 
There are a number of mills and factories here. 

Brock’s’ville, in Teras, a post-office of Ellis co, 

Brockton, See Nort BRIDGEWATER, p. 1759. 

Brock’town, in Arkansas, a post-office of Pike co. 

Brock’ville, in Pennsylvania, a mining village of 
Schuylkill co., a few miles N.E. of Pottsville; pop. 
about 300. 

Brockville, in /ndiana, a flourishing village of Steu- 
ben co., 9 m. N.E. of Augola, the county seat. Pup. 
abt 400. 


Brock’ville, in prov. of Ontario, a county town of the 


united counties of Grenville and Leeds, on the St. Law- 
rence, 125 m. S.W. of Montreal. This ix a well-builtaud 
prosperous town, producing steam-engines, machinery, 
and other fabrics. Pop. 7,000, 

Brock’way, in Michigan, a post-township of St. Clair 
co, 

Brock way. in Minnesota, a post-office of Stearns co. 

Breck way Centre, in Michigun, a post-ottice of 

t. Clair co, 

Brock’way’s Mills, in Maine, a post-office of Pis- 
cataquis co, 

Brock’way ville, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Jefferson co. 

Broc'ton, in New York, a post-office of Chantanqua co. 

Brod’becks, iu Pemnsylrania, a post-ottice of York co. 

Brodhead, Jons R MLTN, an American historian, B. 
at Philadelphia, in 1814. In 1841, the New York State 
Legislature commissioned him to proceed as their agent 


to Europe, there to transcribe documents relating to the 


history of that State. B. employed three years in the 
task of exploring the government archives of England, 
France, and Holland, and brought home the fruits of 
his researches in 1844; which were printed by authority 
in 10 large 4to. vols. From 1846 to 1549, B. held the 
post of secretary of legation under Mr. Bancroft, at the 
English Court. On his return he began his long- 
cherished work, A History of the State of New York, the 
Ist vol. of which, comprising the Dutch period from 1609 
to 1664, was published in 1853. D. 1873. 

Brod hend. in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Alleghany co. 

Brod head. in Wisconsin, a post-vill. of Green co., on 
Sugar River, 18 m. W. by S. of Janesville. 

Brod henad's Creek, in Pennsylvania, Monroe co., 
emptying into the Delaware River. 

Brod hendsville, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Monroe co. 

Bro die. Sm BENJAMIN COLLINS, Bart, I. p., P.R.S., an 
eminent English surgeon, B. 1783, Having devoted 
himself earnestly to the study of practical surgery, he 
was, when comparatively young, appointed surgeon at 
St. George's Hospital, London: and, after the death of 
Sir Astley Cooper, became the first consulting surgeon 
of his day. B.'s reputation did not rest do much upon 
his operative skill as upon his powers of diagnosis, and 
upon his knowledge of the advantageous effects of con- 
stitutional treatment in surgical affections. He was a 
prolific writer. Early in his career, he made a series of 
most valuable and interesting observations on the action 
of poisons, and he published various works on surgical 
science, which are held in high authority. Prominent 
among them stands his Treatise on Diseases of the 
Joints, which will in all time coming be a standard 
authority. Latterly, he brought ont essays on psycho- 
logical science of the most powerful character. Sir Ben- 
jamin was serjeant-surgeon to kings George IV. and 
William IV., and also to Queen Victoria, D. 1862. 

Brody. a town of Austria, prov. Galicia, cire. Zloczow. 
52 m. E. by N. of Lemberg: Lat. 50 7 N., Lon. 25° 1s! E. 
Nearly half the residents are Jews, It is a mean place 
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in appearance, but has a most extensive trade (princi- 
pally transit), the value of which amounts to «bout 
$15,000,000 annually. Its fairs, toe, are conducted on a 
great scale. Ou account of the great number of Jews 
iu this town, it bas been nick uamed the German Jeru- 
salem. Pop. 18,743, 


Broek, a village of Holland, 6 m. N. K. of Amsterdam 


‘Lhis village is celebrated jor the wealth of its iuhabi- 
tants, but more from the extreme cleanliness of its 
houses and streets, the attention to which is carricd to 
almost an absurd excess ‘Lhe entire pop (about 1,650) 
consists of retired merchants aud their families, who 
amuse themselves in keeping their dwellings tree from 
every speck of dust. 


Broffe’rio, ANGELO, a distinguished Italian dramatic 


author, and historian; B. in Piedmont, 1502. His princi- 
pal works are, A History of Piednemt; the dramas of 
The Corsair; Return of the Proscript; Kenilworth Cae 
tle; Salratr Rosa, Ac. D. 1806. 
Bro’gan, v. A strong, clumsy shoe. See Broous. 
Bro gles ville, in Tennessee, a P.O. of W ashington co. { 


Broglie, Victor MAURICE, COMTE DE, (hre, or brdg’lé,) 


a French general. was born ofa good family at Quercy, 
served with credit in the wars of Louis XIV., and was 
made a marshal of France. D. 1727. 

Broan, François Murie, Duc de, son of the preceding, 
became a marshal of France, and distinguished himself 
in Italy, in the campaigns of 1733 and 1734. D. 1745. 

Brocitse, Victor François, Duc de, son of the preceding, 
B. 1718, was a itenant-general during the 7 Years’ 
War, routed the Prussians at the battle of Bergen, was 
created a prince of the German empire by Francis L, 
and Nie to the rank of a marbal of France in 
1759. He became Minister of War in 1759; and, in 1792, 
he led a body of French émigrés, who invaded Cham- 
pagne. D. 1804, at Münster. 

Broaiie, Claude Victor, Duc de, son of the preceding, B. 
1757, became active on the side of the popular party at 
the commencement of the French Revolution, and was 
made a maréchal-de-camp. Guillotined 1794. 

Brock, Achille Charles Léonce Victer, Dur de, son of 
the preceding, B. 1755. Entering early in life upon a 
career of diplomacy, he was charged with different 
foreign missions, and went in the suite of the Abbé de 
Pradt, in 1512- to the Congress of Pragne. Alter 
the Restoration he was made a peer by Louis XVIII., 
and in this capacity he sat in judgment on Marshal Ney. 
He spoke strongly in favor ot that illustrious man, and 
voted in the minority who voted against his being put 
to death. B. married the daughter of the celebrated 
Madame de Stael (q. v.), and his fist political acts threw 
him necessarily into the opporitiun. He supported, 
against the various ministers of the Restoration, difler- 
ent measures of reform, and advocated with great elo- 
quence, freedom of political discussion and of the press. 
In a multiplicity of questions he showed himself a good 
economist and jurist, while the sincerity of his convic- 
tions and the vigor of his logic, joined toa certain sharp 
irony, established his repute as an orator. In 1828, he 
founded the Revue Française, to which he contributed 
several articles anonymously. The revolution of July 
made M. de B. u doctrinaire throughout the whole of 
the reign of Lonis Philippe. He did not fear liberty, 
but he was afraid of the democratic tendencies which 
the revolution had encouraged. He acted for a tew days 
as Minister of the Interior, and yielded his position to 
his friend M. Guizot. a bolder organ of his own ideas, 
contenting himself with the porttolio of Public Instruc- 
tion in the first ministerial combination attempted by 
the new king. Both men were obliged to give way to 
the Lafitte ministry, then better suited to the temper 
of the times. Associated with MM. Thiers and Gnizot, 
and Marshal Gérard, he formed, October, 1532, a ministry 
that had a longer existence than most of those which 
held office under Louis Philippe, and in this cabinet ho 
had the portfolio of Foreigu Affairs. His principal act 
in that capacity was the arrangement With England to 
the suppression of the evave-trade. He retired from the 
ministry in April, 1534, in consequence of the rejection 
of the law on the American indemnity, but was shortly 
after recalled by the king to the sume portfolio, and 
with the title of President of the Council. It was un- 
der B.'s presidency that the famous Jaws respecting the 
press, called the Laws of September (1835), so contrary 
to the principles he had maintained on this subject un- 
der the Restoration, were passed. In 1536, he retired 
finally from office. and withstood every solicitation to 
enter upon it again, With regret he saw the destruc. 
tion of the royalty he had assisted in founding,in the 
revolution of February, IN48. For a time he was silent; 
but after the election of Louis Napoleon, he entered the 
Legislative Assembly, and proposed the law for a revi- 
val of the Constitution, in the hope of reopening the 
door toa monarchy more in harmony with his choice. 
The coup d'état brought about an order of things B. 
never expected, and he afterwards lived in retirement. 
In 1861, he prosecuted the prefect of police for the il- 
legal seizure of a work op which he had been long occu- 
pied, Qonsiderations on the Government of France, but 
which was not intended for publication. He succeeded 
however, in recovering the greater portion of the copies 
which had been seized at his printer's, D. 1870. His 
son Albert, B. 1821, author of The Church and the Roman 
Empire in the Fourth Century (1856), was Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in 1873-1575, 

Brogue, (brig,)n. A broga a stant. heavy leather 
shoe, resembling in form the French sabot. Applied gen- 
erally to the pedal coverings of the Scottish Highland 
ers, and the Irish peasantry. 

"r, 
My clouted brogues from off 5 — 
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—A cant phrase for a corrupt dialect, or mode of pronun- 
ciation; as, spoken with the Irish brogue. 

“Or take, Hibernia, thy still ranker brogue. — Lloyd. 

Broid er, v.a. Fr. broder, by transposition from bor- 
der, to bind, to edge, to border; because the borders of 
garments are etnbroldered|) To ornament with needle- 
work. By modern usage, EMBROIDER, q v. 

In mantles broider d o'er with gorgeous pride."— Tickell. 
Broid’erer, n. One who embroiders. (o.) 
Broid’ery, n. Embroidery. (o.) 

„The golden broidery tender Milkah wove."— Tickell. 

Broil, n. [Fr. brouilis, from brouiller, to mix; from It. 
brogliare, to confound.) A disturbance ; agitation ; brawl; 
a noisy quarrel; a confused tumult; as, their anger led 
to a broil. 

Rude were their revels, and obscene their joys ; 
The broils of drunkards, and the lust of boys. — Granville. 
(Qookery.) A piece of meat broiled over a fire; as, it 
will make a nice broil. 

—v.a. [Fr. brûler, for brusler, from braise, burning or 
glowing charcoal.) To agitate with heat; to dress or 
cook over couls or before the fire; as, to broil a beef- 
steak. 

Some strip the skin, some portion out the spoil, 

Some on the fire the reeking entrails broil.” — Dryden. 

—v. i. To be subjected to heat; to be greatly heated; to 
be cooked by being placed over a fire; as, it is a broil- 
tng day. 
' “t Where have you been broiling? 

Among th’ crowd i' th’ abbey, where a finger 
Could not be wedg'd in more.“ — Shaks, 

Broiler, n. One who broils; one who incites quarrels. 

(Cookery.) A gridiron; a kitchen-uteusil for broiling 

meat. 

Bro’kage, n. Same as BROKERAGE, q. v. 

Broke, v. i. [A. 8. brucan, to use, discharge, profit; 
Swed. and Goth. bruka, to use, exercise.) To transact 
business for another. (R.) 

—To act as broker or procurer in amatory intrigues. 

“And brokes with all that can, in such uit, 
Corrupt the tender honor of a mad. - Su. 

Broke, imp. and pp. of Break, q. v. 

Bro’ken, (pp. of BREAK, J. v., and a.) Parted by vio- 
lence; rent asunder; as, a broken pitcher. 

“ When some traveller from New Zealand shall, in the midst of 

a vast solitude, take his stand on a broken arch of London Bridge 
to sketch the ruins of St. Paul's. — Macaulay. 

—Infirm; incapacitated; weakened in body; as, broken 
health. 

The broken soldier, pinay bade to stay, 

Sat by his fire, and talked the night away."—Goldsmith. 

—Humbled; contrite; abashed; subdued; as, broken in 
spirit. 

Broken number. A fraction of a unit. 

Broken Arrow, in Alabama, a post-office of St. 
Clair co. 

Broken Arrow, in Georgia, a village of Walton co., 
7 m. W. of Monroe. 

I (brok’n-backt,) a. Having the back 

roken. 

(Nuaut.) A ship is said to be broken-backed when, in 
consequence of being loosened from age or injury, her 
frames droop on either end. Often called, technically, 


hogyrd. 

Bro’/ken-bellied, a. Having a ruptured belly. 

Bro'kenburgh, iu Virginia, a post-office of Spottsyl- 
vania co. 

Bro’ken-hearted, a. 
ruined by grief or fear. 

“ Had we never loved so blindly, 
Never met or never parted, 
We had ne'er been broken-hearted !""—Burna. 

Bro‘kenly, adv. Without a regular series; in a shat- 
tered or unequal state. 

And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly live on.”— Byron. 

Bro‘ken-meat, n. Fragments of meat; refuse after 
a meal. 

Bro’kenness, n. Unevenness; state of being broken. 
Compunction; contrition; penitence of heart, 

Bro’ken Straw, in New York, a post-oflice of Chau- 
tauqua co. 

Broken Straw, in Pennsylvania, a township of War- 
reu co. 

Bro’ken Straw Creek, in Pennsylvania, Warren 
co., entering the Alleghany River. 

Broken Sword, in Oi, a post-office of Crawford co. 

Bro’ken Sword Creek, in Ohio, falls into the San- 
dusky River, in Wyandot co. 

Beo‘ken-wind, n. (Furriery.) A peculiar affection 
of the wind or breathing of the horse, in which the ex- 
piration of the air from the lungs, occupying double the 
time that the inspiration of it does, requires also two 
efforts rapidly succeeding each other, and attended by 
a slight spasmodic action, in order fully to accomplish 
it. Examination of the animal after death has satisfac- 
torily explained the reason of this. Some of the air- 
cells, particularly round the edzes of the lungs, are rup- 
tured; they have run into one another, and irregularly 
formed cavities have thus been made into which the air 
may easily enter, but cannot, without considerable diffi- 
culty, be expelled. This disease may also be recognized 
by a characteristic low grunting cough, likewise easily 
explained by this morbid structure of the lungs. If the 
usual breathing has been rendered thus laborious, it is 
evident that the horse, without skilful management, will 
be utterly incapable of rapid and continued exertion. 
In fact, if he is but a little hurried he evinces evident 
distress, and if still urged on, he drops and dies; this 
therefore is one of the worst species of unsoundness. 
The cause o: the rupture of the air-cells may be pre- 


Having the spirits crushed or 
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vious inflammation of the lungs, by which a portion of 
them has been rendered impervious, and thus greater 
labor thrown on the remaining parts. The delicate 
structure of the cells, probably weakened by the inflam- 
mation in which it had shared, yields to the unnatural 
distention to which they are thus exposed. Many a 
horse has become broken-winded when urged to extra 
exertion immediately after he has been fed; for the air 
rushing violently into the lungs in the act of sudden and 
forcible inspiration, and the full stomach lying aguinst 
the diaphragm, with which the body of the lungs is in 
contact, their perfect expansion is prevented, and those 
parts, as the edges, which are free from this pres- 
sure, are unnaturally dilated and ruptured. The kind 
of food also to which the horse is accustomed has much 
to do with this disease. If it is comparatively innutri- 
tive, a greater bulk of it must be eaten, and the distended 
stomach will oftener and longer press upon the diaphragin 
and impede the dilatation of the lungs, or render it un- 
equal in different parts. Thus, broken-wind is a disease 
of the farmer's horse fed too much on bay or chaff; it is 
often produced in the straw-yard, where little more than 
the coarsest food is allowed ; but it is comparatively sel- 
dom sven in the stable of the coach-proprietor, in which 
the food is of a Letter quality, and lies in asmaller com- 
pass, and is more regularly administered; and it never 
disgraces the hunting or racing stable. It must how- 
ever be confessed that there is sometimes an hereditary 
predisposition to this disease, consisting in a narrowness 
of chest or a weakness of structure in the lungs. There 
is no cure for broken-wind; no art can restore the dilated 
cells to their former dimensions, or build up again a wall 
between them. But palliative measures may be adopted 
toa very considerable extent. The food should be of a 
more nutritive kind, and contained in a smaller compass. 
Straw and chaff should be forbidden, the quantity of hay 
perhaps a little diminished, and that of corn correspond- 
ingly increased. A mash should constitute a part of 
the evening's fare; water should be sparingly given 
during the day, and exercise should not be required when 
the stomach is full. Occasional or periodical fits of 
greater difficulty of breathing should be met by small 
bleedings and gentle laxatives. By this management 
not only will the broken-winded horse be rendered use- 
ful for many ordinary purposes, but will be capable of 
service and labor, which it would otherwise be cruel to 
require of him. 

Bro’ken-winded, a. Having ashortened respiration, 
as a horse. 

Broker, n. [See Broke.] One who does business for 
another.—(Com.) An agent or negotiator who transacts 
business for merchants; as, a ship-broker. A broker is 
a sort of middleman between vendor and purchaser. 
He is not, like a factor, intrusted with the possession 
of the article he vends, and he is not authorized to buy 
or sell in his own name. 

Some South-Sea broker from the city, 
Will purchase me, the more’s the pity.” — Swift. 

—One who deals in old furniture, goods, &c., or who sells 
personal effects, &c., after being distrained upon for 
rent. 

A pimp or procurer. (o.) 

To play the broker in mine own behalf."- Shaks. 

Brokerage. n. The business of a broker. 

—The percentage paid to a broker for his trouble in ef- 
fecting a sale, or in negotiating any particular business. 

Broking, p a. Pertaining to the business of a broker; 
practised by brokers; relating to brokerage. (0.) 

“ Redeem from broking pawn the blemish d crown. '‘—Shaks, 

Bro’ma, n. [Gr.] (Med.) Food of any kind that is mas- 
ticated. 

Bro’mal, n. (em.) An organic compound consisting 
of Aldehyde, in which three equivalents of hydrogen 
are replaced by chlorine. It is an oily liquid of unpleas- 
unt odor. Sp. gr. 3°35. 

Bromar’gy rite, n. (Min.) See Bromaryte. 

Bro’mate, n. (Chem.) A compound of bromic acid 
with a base. 

Bromatology, n. (Med.) A discourse on food. 

Bromberg, a town of Prussia, prov. Posen, cap. of a 
circ. of the same name, on the Braa, 6 m. from its junc- 
tion with the Vistula, This place is one of the most 
thriving towns of E. Prussia. Many. Tobacco, liquors, 
and chicory. Pup. 26,662, 

Brome, n. (Ciem.) Same as BROMINE, q. v. 

Brome, a S. County of Quebec, a Twp. and Lake. B. 
and W.B. Post Vills. same co. Pop. 13,757. 

Brome’-grass, n. (Bot.) See BROMUS. 

Brome Lia, n. (It.) A genus of plants, order Brome- 
liaceæ. The en fruit of B.pinguin is used as a diu- 
retic in the W. Indies; the prickly leaves yield long 
fibres, which are twisted into ropes and woven into 
coarse cloth. 

Bromeliaceee, (bro-me-le-ai’-se-e. (Bot.) An order of 
plants, alliance Narcissales, named after Bromel, a Swe- 
dish botanist. — Diao. Tri-petaloidons six-leaved flow- 
ers, having imbricated divisions, and mealy albumen. — 
They are herbs or somewhat woody plants, stemless or 
with short stems, and rigid, channelled, often spiny and 
scaly leaves. The flowers are in racemes or panicles; 
the calyx 3-parted or tubular, persistent, more or less 
cohering with the ovary; the petals three, withering or 
deciduous, equal or unequal, imbricated in bud. The 
stamens are six, inserted into the tube of the calyx and 
corolla, the anthers opening inwards. The ovary is 3- 
celled, the style single. the fruit capsular or succulent, 


muny-sceded; the seeds with a minute embryo lying in 
the base of mealy albumen, — The order contains 28 
genera and about 175 species, all natives of the warmer 


parts of America, although some of them are now natu- 
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ralized both in Asia and Africa. The best known plant 
of the order, and the only one much valued for its fruit, 
is the Pine-apple, Ana- 
nassa sativa. B., with 
their strong spiny leaves, 
cover the ground in many 
places, so as to form im- 
penetrable thickets. Many 
of them are epiphytic, or 
grow upon trees, without 
being parasites, particu- 
larly the species of 7il- 
landsia, one of which is 
the New Orleans Moss, 
Long Beard, or Old Man's 
Beard of the West Indies 
and of the southern parts 
of the United States, 
hanging from the trees 
like the lichens of colder 
climates. The leaves of 
some are so formed and 
placed as to retain near 
their base a quantity of 
water, often affording a 
delicious refreshment to 
the traveller in a hot cli- 
mate. The water is, per- 
haps. of use to the plant 
itself in droughts. Nota 
few of the B. are capable 
of vegetating long with- 
out contact with earth, 
and of sustaining long 
drought without inconve- 
nience; for which reason, 
and because of their beautiful and fragrant flowers, 
some of them are very frequently suspended from bal- 
conies in South America as air-plants. But the plants 
of this order are more generally valuable for their fibres 
than on any other account. The principal genera are, 
Ananassa, Bromelia, Hillhergiu, and Tillandsia, q. v. 
Bro’mic Acid, n. (Cm.) The only known compound 
of bromine and oxygen. Equivalent 120. It corresponds 
in composition to chloric acid, but has never been ob- 
tained in an anhydrous condition. In combination with 
water it forms a colorless liquid, which first reddens and 
then bleaches litmus. With bases it forms bromates, 
which are similar in their properties to chlorates. Form, 


FRUIT OF ANANASSA SATIVA. 
(Pine-apple.) 


B20. 

Bro’mine, n. [Gr. bromos, a stench.) (Chem.) An ele- 
Mentary substance discovered by Balard, in 1826, in mi- 
nute quantities in sea-water, in which it exists as bro- 
mine of magnesium. It also occurs in a native bromide 
of silver found in Chili, and in union with various alka- 
lies in certain mineral waters. It is prepared by passing 
chlorine through a solution of alkaline bromides, until 
the yellow color produced remains uniform. Ether is 
added, which isolates the bromine. This is separated 
from the saline solution and shaken up with a solution 
of caustic potash. The solution is then evaporated to 
dryness, and the residue distilled with binoxide of man- 
ganese and sulphuric acid. Its aspect is totally differ- 
ent from that of any other element, for it distils over in 
the liquid condition, and preserves that form at ordinary 
temperatures, being the only liquid non-metallic element. 
Its durk red-brown color, and the peculiar orange color 
of the vapor which it exhales continually, are also char- 
acteristic; but, above all, its extraordinary and disagree- 
able odor, from which it derives its name, leaves no 
doubt of its identity. The odor has some slight resem- 
blance to that of chlorine, but is far more intolerable, 
often giving rise to great pain, and sometimes even to 
bleeding of the nose. Liquid B. is twice as heavy as 
water (sp. gr. 296), and boils at 145°, yielding a vapor 
SA times as heavy as air (sp. gr. 5.54). It muy be frozen 
at 95° to a brown crystalline solid. It requires 33 times 
its weight of cold water to dissolve it, and is capable of 
forming a crystalline hydrate corresponding to hydrate 
of chlorine. In its bleaching power, its aptitude for di- 
rect combination, and its other chemical characters, it 
very Closely resembles chlorine — so closely, indeed, that 
it is difficult to distinguish, in many cases, between the 
compounds of chlorine and B. with other substances, 
unless the elements themselves be isolated. A necessary 
consequence of so great a similarity is, that very little 
use has been made of B. since the far more abundant 
chlorine fulfils nearly all the purposes to which B. 
might otherwise be applied. In the daguerreotype and 
photographic arts, however, some special applications 
of B. have been discovered, and for some chemical op- 
erations, such as the determination of the illuminating 
hydro-carbons in coul-gas, B. is sometimes preferred to 
chlorine. The principal compounds of B. are Hydro- 
bromic acid, a compound of one equivalent each of hy- 
drogen and B. The action of hydrobromic acid on me- 
tallic oxide is precisely similar to that exerted on them 
by hydrochloric acid. Thus hydrobromic acid and pot- 
ash combine, forming bromide of potassium and water. 
It is soluble in water to a considerable extent. It is 
colorless, strongly acid, and suffers no change on expo- 
sure to the nir. On the addition of nitric acid, decom- 
position takes place, and a bromic aqua regia is formed, 
which, like the chloric aqua regia, dissolves gold and 

latinum. With oxygen, B. forms only one compound, 
bromic acid. q. v. With chlorine, B. forms a chloride, a 
reddish-yellow volatile liquid, soluble in water, and pos- 
sessing bleaching properties, It also unites, in two pro- 
portions, with phosphorus and iodine. With sulphur it 
forms a single bromide. None of these compounds 
merit notice. The equivalent of B. is 80; its symbol Br, 
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Bro’mize, v. a. (Photog.) To treat with bromine; as, 
to broméze a silvered plate. — Webster. 

Brom ‘lite, n. [Gr. bromos, a stench, and lithos, a stone.) 
(in.) A carbonate of lime and baryta. 

Brom/oferm, n. (Chem.) A compound vf bromine 
and formyl; corresponding to chloroform, It has no 
particular interest. Form. CH Brg. 

Bromohy’dric, a. (Chem.) Applied to an acid com- 
posed of one equivalent of bromine and one of hydrogen. 

Bromp'ton, a western division of London, 4 m. W. of 
St. Paul's; pop. 27,000, 

Bromws’grove. a town of England, co. Worcester, 108 
m. N.W. of London. It is a prosperous and well-built 
place, doing an extensive trade in nail-making, buttons, 
and chemicals ; pop, 5,758. 

Bromuret, n. (Chem.) A basic compound of bromine 
with other elements. 

Bro'mus, n. (Lat.; from Gr. bromos, wild oat.) (Bot.) 
The Brome-grass: a genus of plants, order Graminacea, 
characterized by the flowers being in lax panicles ; the 
glumes many-flowered; the outer palea bifid, and the 
extremities awned beneath; and by the very short 
stigma growing from the face of the germen beneath its 


Fig. 424. — RYE BROME-GRASS. 
(Bromus secalinus.) 


apex. Some species are very common in the United 
States. The B. secalinus is a handsome grass in fields, 
often among wheat. Ina young state it has a great re- 
semblance to rye. Its seeds, which are large, retain 
their power of germination for years, and do not lose 
it by passing through the intestines of animals. Dele- 
terious effects have been erroneously ascribed to bread 
made from rye, along with which these seeds have been 
ground; but poultry are very fond of them. 
Bromwich (West.) a town and parish of Stafford- 
shire, England, 3 m. frum Wednesbury, with mines of 
coal and iron in the neighborhood; pop. 41,795, 
Brom’yrite, n. (Mn.) Native bromide of silver. 
When pure it is of a yellow color, with a slight tinge of 


green. It is met with in Mexico and Chili, accompany- 
ing other ores of silver. 

Bronchitis, (bron-ki'tis.) n. (Med.) There are few 
diseases affecting the respiratory organs more common, 
and more serious, than that form of inflammatory ac- 
tion attacking the air-passages, known as the bronchial 
tubes, or any form of disease calling for more prompt or 
energetic action. The great exciting cause is cold, espe- 
cially when combined with moisture; but, whatever 
tends to diminish the general vigor of the system, and 
excesses of every kind, predispose to it. Any sudden 
change of temperature is apt to produce it. It is espe- 
cially prevalent during the spring months. Its first 
symptoms are generally those of a common cold, accom- 
panied with an occasional cough, and a sense of weari- 
ness and headache. The congh increases, and there is 
a feeling of oppression in the chest, and the breathing 
produces a kind of wheezing noise. The pulse is rapid 
and weak, and there is extreme lassitude, with pain in 
the limbs, mental heaviness, &c. If the feverish symp- 
toms increase, the breathing becomes difficult from the 
clogsing of the tubes with mucus, which is, to some ex- 
tent, expectorated during the cough. In severe cases, 
the symptoms become more and more alarming; the 
breathing becomes so embarrassed that the patient can 
no longer lie down, but requires to maintain an upright 

ture, and use all his muscles in respiration. At last, 

e is so exhausted that he ceases to expectorate, and 
dies of suffocation from the accumulated mucus, usually 
in from five to seven days. Even in less severe cases, the 
delicate respiratory tubes are frequently permanently 
injured, so that the proper aération of the blood is in- 
terfered with, The treatment of this disease will vary, 


acsording to its nature and the constitution of the pa- 
tient; and the necessity of always having recourse to a 
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medical man cannot be too strongly insisted upon. The 
great object of the treatment is to reduce and remove 
the inflammatory condition of the organs; hence a mus- 
tard-poultice should be applied to the chest, the feet 
bathed in hot water, and warm diluent drinks, as bar- 
ley-water or linseed tea, given. It is frequently neces- 
sury to administer emetics, in order to remove the accu- 
mulutions of mucus, The Lowels should be kept mod- 
erately open during the whole course of the disease. — 
See ASTHMA, CATARRH, COUGH, 

Bron’chi, Bron’cuia, Brox'onig, n. pl. [Gr. bronchos, 
the windpipe.) (Anat.) The bronchial tubes; though 
strictly meaning 
the bifurcations, 
or the two tubes 
into which the 
trachea or wind- 
pipe splits on 
entering the 
chest. The word 
B., or air-passag- 
es, signifies ev- 
ery division,sub- 
division, and mi- 
nute ramifica- 
tion into which 
the division of 
the trachea sep- 
arates till open- 
ing into the air- 
cells in the sub- 
stance of the 
lungs. The func- 
tion of the bron- 
chia is to convey 
the air received 
by the mouth 
and nostrils and 
the windpipe to 
every part of the 
three lobes of 
the lungs, and 
carry it to the 
bronchial cells, 
where it mingles 
with the impure 
blood, convert- 


LUNGS AND TRACHEA IN MAN, 
showing the position of the windpipe and 

bronchial tubes, relatively to the lungs. 

1 A, Larynx and superior extremity of the 
ing it into arte- trachea; B, trachea; C. division into bron- 
rial blood, and chi; D, one of the lungs; E, bronchial ra- 
changing it to muscules. 

a bright scarlet 
color. — See BRONCHITIS, 


Bron'chial, Bron'chie, a. Relating to the bronchi, 


Bronchial glands. ( Anat.) Numerous small, durk-col- 
ored glands, situated on each side of the bronchial tubes 
in their course from the trachea to the lungs. 

Bron chocele, n. ( Med.) The surgical mune for a dis- 
eased enlargement of the thyroid gland. — See Gorrre. 
Bronchoph’ony, u. (Gr. broychos, the throat, and 
phone, voice.] (Ad.) A thrilling sound in the bron- 
chial tubes, audible by auscultation, and occurring only 

in certain diseases. 

Bronchot'omy, n. (Surg.) See TRACHEOTOMY. 

Bron'chus, n. (Anat.) One of the two Beoncut, Q. v. 

Brongniart, ALEXANDRE, an eminent French chemist 
and geologist, B. at Paris, 1770, was son of Alexandre 
Theodore B., a distinguished architect. Appointed, in 
1800, director of the porcelain manufactory at Sèvres, he 
held that office for the remainder of his life, and revived 
the almost lost art of painting on glass. In his Æssai 
dune Classification des Reptiles, 1805, he estublished the 
four divisions of reptiles, and first gave them the names 
of Saurians, Batrachians, Chelonians, and Ophidians. 
His Traité Elémentaire de Minéralogie, published in 
1807, at the instance of the Imperial University, became 
a text-book for lecturers. In 1814 appeared his Mémoire 
sur les Gips Orgunises Fossiles nommés Trilobites, a 
name which, as well as a basis of classification for those 
singular crustacea, naturalists owe to Brongniart. In 
1815 he was elected a member of the Academy of Sci- 
ences of the French Institute; he was also a member of 
the Royal and Geological Societies of London, and of 
other learned bodies. In 1845 appeared his Traité des 
Arts Céramiques. D. 1847. 

B., Ape, THÉODORE, son of the preceding, B. at Paris, 
1801. He early devoted himself to the study of the nat- 
ural sciences, especially to that of botany, selecting 
cryptogamons plants for special notice. In 1824, he 
published a Classification des Champignons, and, in 1828, 
presented to the Institute the first portions of his His- 
tire des Végétaux Fossiles, ou Recherches botaniques et 
géologiques sur les végétaur renfermés dans les diverses 
couches du globe, The publication of this valuable work 
was stopped in consequence of the gifted author's ill- 
health. In 1834, n. was elected a member of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences. Ile has also been Professor of Botany 
and Vegetable Physiology in the Museum of Natural 
History since 1833, and Inspector General of the Uni- 
versity for the sciences since 1852. He is one of the prin- 
cipal founders of, and contributors to, the Annales des 
Sciences Naturelles ; wrote the botanical portion of the 

Voyage de la Coquille in 1831, and published Enuméra- 
tion des Genres de Plantes cultivéesau Muséum d Histoire 
naturelle, in 1843. 

Bro'ni, a town of N. Italy, prov. Alessandria, 11 m. S. E. 
of Pavia, at the foot of the Apennines. Near it is the 
castle of Broni, where Prince Eugene obtained a victory 
over the French in 1703. Pop. 5,076. 

Bronn, Heryricn GEORG, a German naturalist, B. 1800. 
He was educated at the university of Heidelberg, where 
he was nominated Professor in 1833, and appointed Lec- 


Bronson, in Michigan, a village 


Bronzing, n. 
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turer on Zotlogy in succession to Leonhard. Among his 
various scientific works may be named, a System of 
Antediluvian Zotiphytes, (1827 ;) Lethæca Geognostica, an 
important geological work, (1837 ;) History of Nature, 
(1841-9 ;) and Universal Zodlogy, (1850.) 


Bron’‘son, in Flvrida, a post-village of Levy co., 140 m. 


S. K. of Tallahassee. 


Bron’son, in Ohto, a township of Huron co., 20 m. S. by 


E. of Sundusky City. 
and township of 
Branch county, 130 m. W.8.W. of Detroit, and 66 W. of 


Adrian. 


Bron’‘son’s Prairie, in Michigan, a post-office of 


Branch co., 97 m. S. W. of Lansing. 


Bronte, or Bronti, (bron’te,) a town of 8. Italy, in 


Sicily, Val di Catania, near the Giaretta, at the W. base 
of Mount Etna, 22 m. N. N. W. of Catania. Mn,. Wool- 
lens und paper. The country around is productive of 
wine, oil, and fruits. B. gave the title of duke to the 
English admiral Lord Nelson. Pop. 12,791. 


Bronte, a post-village of Upper Canada, Halton co., 28 


m. S. W. of Toronto; pop. about 200. 


Bronté, CHARLOTTE, a distinguished English novelist, B. 


1516. The daughter of a clergyman living secluded in 
the wild Yorkshire moors, she astounded the literary 
world in 1846 by the production of Jane Eyre, one of 
the most remarkable novels in the English language. 
She was at once placed on the pinnacle of popularity, 
and under the pseudonym of “Currer Bell,” she, in con- 
junction with her two sisters Emily and Anne, who re 
spectively assumed the cognomens of “ Ellis Bell“ and 
“Acton Bell.” brought out a series of novels sufficiently 
meritorious to stamp them as writers of eminent mark; 
though, perhaps, no succeeding work from Charlotte's 
pen may justly rank with her first and most powerful 
effort. Villette; Shirley ; Wuthering Heights; Agnes 
Grey; The Professor, &., are the best known of the pro- 
ductions of the three sisters. Charlotte married in 
1854, and p. in 1856. Her Life has been written by 
Mrs. Gaskell (2 vols , 1857), also by T. W. Reid (1877). 


Bron tern, n. [Gr. bronte, thunder] (Greck Arch.) 


jeatre, used for 
thunder, by rolling stones in them. — Wrale. 


Brazen vessels under the floor of a t 
imitatin 


Bron’tolite, n. [Gr. brente; thunder, and lithos, a 


stone.) The thunder-stone. 


Brontol’ogy, n. [Gr. bronie,and legos, a discourse. ] A 


dissertation upon thunder, 


Bron’'tozoum, n. (Pul) A genus of the large, appar- 


ently cursorial, fossil birds of the triassic deposits in 
the Connecticut valley, has been thus called. It is only 
known by its gigantic footprints, some of which meas- 
ure 12 inches between the tips of the inside and outside 
toes, 

Bronx, in New Fork, a small stream of Westchester 
co, emptying into East River. 

Bronx’ville, in New lor, a small hut improving 
post-village of Westchester co., on Bronx River. 

Bronze, v. [Fr.] (Metal.) An alloy of copper and tin, 
to which are sometimes added small portions of zine and 
lead. Gun, bell, and speculum metal partake much of 
the nature of bronze. The manufacture of bronze is 
very ancient, having been brought to a considerable 
state of refinement 700 years Letore the Christian era. 
The ancients used it for weapons and tools, on account 
of its great hardness: but it was at length superseded 
for these purposes by steel, and is now only employed 
for statuary and medals. For the former purpose, bronze 
is particularly well fitted, being tough, hard, and little 
affected by atmospheric influence, besides possessing 
the valuable property of flowing freely when melted, 
and expanding when solidifying; by which means the 
most intricate detail in the mould is copied with sharp- 
ness. Bronze may be tempered in an exactly contrary 
manner to steel. If cooled suddenly, it becomes so soft 
that it may be hammered and turned in the lathe; but 
if allowed to cool slowly, it becomes brittle, hard, and 
elastic. In casting large statues or other works, the 
greatest skill and care are necessary, from the circum- 
stance that alloys of copper and tin have a tendency, 
when melted, to separate, the tin rising to the top of the 
melted mass, and forming a more fusible mixture. 
From the following analyses, it will be seen that bronze 
differs greatly in composition: — Ancient bronze from 
Celtic antiquities,—tin, 12; copper, 88. Egyptian 
bronze,— tin 22; copper, 78. Chinese bronze,—tin, 
20; copper, 80. Roman bronze,—tin, 15; copper, 85. 
Modern bronze from the statue of Louis XV., — copper, 
8245; zinc, 10°30; tin, 4°10; lead, 3°15. 

Bronze, v.a. To color, harden, or give a superficial 
appearance to, as of bronze. 


—To make hard in a manner of feeling; to brazen. 


Bronze, Adr or. (Grol.) See STONE, (AGE or.) 
Bronze-powder, n. See Bronzing. 

(Applied Chem.) The process of cov- 
ering plaster or clay figures, and articles in ivory, metal, 
and wood. so as to communicate to them the appearance 
of ordinary bronze. The materials usually employed for 
B. are termed Bronze powders.— The base of most of 
the secret compositions for giving the antique appear- 
ance is vinegar with sal-ammoniac. Skilful workmen 
use a solution of 2 ounces of that salt in a quart of 
French vinegur. Another compound which gives gooa 
results is made with an ounce of sal-ammonine, and A 
ounce of salt of sorrel (binoxalate of potash), dissolved 
in vinegar. The piece of metal being well cleaned, is to 
be rubbed with one of these solutions, and then dried by 
friction with a fresh brush. If the hue be found too 
pale at the end of two or three days, the operation may 
be repeated. It is found to be more advantageous to 
operate in the sunshine than in the shade. In B. plas- 
ter figures a cement may be used or not; if used, the B. 
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will be more durable; the powders are mixed with 
strong gum-water or isinylass, and laid on with a pencil. 
The subject may be covered with gold-size diluted with 
turpentine, and when nearly dry, rubbed with a piece 
of soft leather. — Copper coins and medals may be 
bronzed thus: dissolve in vinegur two parts of verdigris 
and 1 part sal-ammoniac. Boil, skim, and dilute the 
solution with water until it ceases to let fall a white pre- 
cipitate. The solution is then boiled and poured upon the 
objects to be bronzed, being previously made perfectly 
clean and free from grease; the articles are then washed 
and dried. — A deposit of brass or bronze may be thrown 
on objects by the electrotype process, by employing a 
solution of 500 parts carbonate of potash, 20 parts chlo- 
ride of copper, 40 parts sulphate of zinc, 250 purts nitrate 
of ammonia. — Dr. Wagner published in 1868 the for- 
mulas of metallic bronze powders that give the most fa- 
vorable results. The metals employed are, for the most 
part, copper and zinc, an alloy of the two being reduced 
to an impalpable powder. The proportions are given as 
follows: for a bright yellow shade, 83 parts of copper, 
and 17 of zinc; for an orange shade, 90 to 95 of copper, 
and 5 to 10 of zinc; for copper red, 97 to 99 of copper, 
and 1 to 3 of zinc. 

Bronz'ing-liquid, n. (Applied Chem.) A solution 
containing chloride of antimony and sulphate of copper, 
used for bronzing iron gun-barrels, Brass is sometimes 
bronzed by washing it over with a solution of chloride 
of platinum. 

Bronz ist, n. One who fabricates or imitates bronze. 

Bronz ite, n. (in.) A varicty of Diallage, with a 
pseudo-metallic lustre, frequently approaching to that 
of bronze. 

Bronz’y, a. Resembling, or pertaining to, bronze. 

Brooch, (brdch,) n. [Fr. broche, a spit, a needle, from 
Colt. broc, a point; Slav. obrutch.]) Au ornamental pin 
or buckle used to fasten dress; an ornament for the 
bosom: a jewel. — B. were much used in antiquity, and 
varied in form as much as in modern times. They were 
worn both by men and women, und with a view both to 
e*rnament and use, from the time of Homer to the fall 
of the Western Empire. 

(Painting.) A painting all of one color, as an India- 

ink painting. 

—v. a. To adorn as with a brooch or breast-ornament. 

Not th’ imperious show 
Of the full-fortun’d Cæsar, ever shall 
Be brooch d with me.""—Shaks. 

Brood, v.i. [A.8. brod, brid, from bredan, to nourish, 
to cherish: Ger. brüten.] To sit, as on eggs; to hatch 
by warming and covering; as, to brood a covey of birds. 

“They breed, they brood, instruct, and educate, 
And make provision for the future state.“ Dryden. 

To regard or think of with long anxiety; to ponder 
anxiously and constantly; as, to brood over one's 
troubles. 

“ Defraud their clients, and to lucre sold, 
Sit brooding on unprofitable gold. Dryden. 

—v.a. To be in a state of care or watchfulness, as a 
mother over her young. 

“ Here nature spreads her fruitful sweetness round, 

Breathes on the air, and broods upon the ground.“ Dryden. 
—n. (Ger. brut.) Offspring; progeny. (Generally used ina 

contemptuous sense, when applied to the human species.) 
„The lion roars and gluts his tawny brood ! "— Wordsworth, 

—That which is bred, or the number produced at once; 
species generated; us, a brood of difficulties. 

Its tainted air, and all its broods of poison! - Addison. 
—A hatch; the number of young birds bred at once; as, 

a brood of chickens. 

“I was wonderfully pleased to see a hen followed by a brood 

of ducks. - Spectutor. 

(Min ing.) A heterogeneous mixture. 
Brood - mare, n. A mare kept for breeding purposes. 
Brood y. a. In a state of sitting on eggs for hatching ; 

inclination to brood. (u.) 
„The common hen, all the while she is broody, sits."— Ray. 
Brook, n. [A.8. broc or broac, from brocen, the pp. 
of brecan, to burst or break forth.} A small natural 
stream of water which breaks forth from a source, and 
struggles through obstacles with babbling noise; a riv- 
ulet; a burn; a small stream of running water. 
“Til habits gather by unseen degrees, 
As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas.""— Dryden. 

v.a. [A.S. brucan; Gr. bru", bruz.) To bear; to 
endure; to snpport; to be patient under; us, he cannot 
brook an affront. 


“ Heav'n, the seat of blias, 

Brooks not the work of violeuce and war.“ Milton. 
Brook, in hand, a post-office of Newton co. 
Brook’dale, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of Susque- 

hanna co., 5 m. W. of Great Bend. 

Brooke, Heyry, an English poet, politician, dramatist, 
novelist, and divine, B. 1706. He was one of the most 
prolific and popular authors of his time, but his best 
known work is the Hol of Quality, which has gone 
through many editions, and is still popular, With many 
faults it has rare beauties of style and incident; it is 
thoroughly original, and written in the purest English. 
John Wesley published an edition of it, and spoiled it. 
B. was a man whose mind was a hundred years in 
advance of his tiine on political and religious questions. 
D. 1783. 

Brooke, Sir James, K.C.B., (RAJAR or S\RAWAK,)an Eng- 
lish explorer, B. 1803. He served in the Burmese war, and 
impelled by a spirit of euterprise, sailed in his own 

acht, in 1830, for China, and in hia passage through the 
astern Archipelago saw enough to convince him that 
if the island of Borneo were acquired, it might be made 
® powerful and wealthy depeudency of Great Britain. 
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On his return from China, he undertook an expedition 
at his own cost to Borneo, where he assisted the Malay 
king, Mudah Hassein, in suppressing a native insurrec- 
tion. Afterwards becoming Rajah of Sarawak, he ex- 
erted himself in suppressing piracy, in facilitating Euro- 
pean commerce, and in introducing civilization among 
the Dyak tribes. When the Euglish govt., in 1847, took 
possession of the island of Labuan, B. was appointed 
governor and commander-in-chief, and created a K.C.B. 
He held authority at Labuan till 1856, acting also as 
commissioner and cousul-general to the Sultan and in- 
dependent chivfs of Borneo. Sir James became the pio- 
neer of civilization and commerce in this remote part 
of the East, and resolved to govern these Asiatics not 
only for themselves but by themselves. There is no in- 
Stance in ancient or modern history of an experiment 
so successfully curried out as in this case. B. governed 
the island, through a native council, for the benefit of 
the native races. He quelled intestine feuds, reconciled 
opposite races, introduced Christianity to a great ex- 
tent, and exercised the sway of a suzerain over the na- 
tive chiefs and princes. During the war between Eng- 
land and China, Sarawak wus seized by the Chinese, 
and the greater part of its inhabitants, European and 
native, were massacred. Sir James, however, escaped, 
and returned to England in 1858. In 1861, he again went 
to Borneo, and suppressed an internecine war which had 
broken out in the island. The independence of Sarawak 
having been at last acknowledged by England, an ob- 
ject for which Sir James had toiled for many years, he 
bade his adopted home for so many years a last adieu, 
and returned in broken health to England, where he D. 
llth June, 1968. 

Brooke, in W. Virginia, a N.W. co., bordering on Ohio 
and Pennsylvania. Area,75 sq. m, and bounded on the 
W. by the Ohio River. Surface. Hilly. Soil. Very fer- 
tile, containing coal and iron ore. 

Brook ‘field, in Connecticut, a post-township of Fair- 
field co., on the Housatonic River, 29 m, N. by W. of 
Brid port. 

Brook’field Iron Works, a post-village in tne 
above township. 


Brook ‘field, in Mlinots, a township of La Salle co.; 
pop. 1,230. 

Brook ‘field, in Indiana, a post-village of Shelby co., 
14 m. S. E. of Indianapolis. 

Brook ‘field, in Jwa, a post-village and township of 
Clinton co., 55 m. E. N. E. of Iowa city, and 36 S. of Du- 
buque. 

Brook'field, in Massachusetts, a thriving post-town- 
ship of Worcester co. 55 m. W. by S. of Boston; pop. 
(1870), 2,527. 

Brook’field, in Michigan, à post-township of Eaton 
co., 24 m. S. S. W. of Lansing. 

Brook iel d. in Missouri, a township and post-village 
of Linn co., 102 m. E. of St. Joseph, and 104 W. of Han- 
nibal, 

Brook field. in New Hampshire, a post-township of 
Carroll co.. 30 m. N.E. of Concord. 

Brook’ field, in New York, a post-village and town- 
ship of Madison co., 88 m. W. by N.of Albany, on the 
Unadilla River. 

Brookfield, in Ohio, a township of Noble co.: pop. 
978. 

—A village of Starke co., 12 m. W. of Canton; pop. abt. 600. 

—A post-township of Trumbull co., 15 m. E. of Warren; 
pop. 2,657. 

Brook field, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of Tioga 
co., 20 m. N.W. of Wellsborough. 

Brook field. in Vermont, a post-township of Orange 
co., 15 m. S. of Montpelier, : 

Brook'’field, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Wau- 
kesha co., 14 m. W. by N. of Milwaukee. 

Brook field Centre, in Wisconsin, a post-office of 
Waukesha co. 

Brook’field Junction, in Wisconsin, a village of 
Waukesha co, 14 m. W. of Milwaukee. 

Brook’haven, in Mississippi, a post-village of Law- 
rence co., 60 m. 8.W. of Jackson. 

|Brook’haven, in New York, a township of Suffolk 

| co., extending across Long Island. 

Brook’ings, in Dakotah Territory, an E. S. E. county, on 
the frontier of Minnesota. Area, about 2,500 sq. m. 
It is watered by the Big Sioux, and the Lac qui Parle) 
rivers. Surface. Diversified. 

Brook land. in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Potter co. 

Brookland ville, in Maryland, a post-office of Bal- 
timore co, 

Brook let. a. A small brook. 

Brook lin, in ///incis,a township of Lee co. 

A township of McHenry co. 

Brook lin, in Kentuc' y, a post-office of Butler co. 

Brook ‘lin, in Maine, a post-office of Hancock co. 

Brook“ lin. in New Jersey, a village of Middlesex co., 6 
m. N.E, of New Brunswick. 

Brook lin. or Brooklyn. in Minnesota, a twp. of 
Hennepin co., on the Mississippi River, 

A former township of Mower co., now merged in Win- 
Dom township. 

Brook’line, n. (Bot) See Veronica. 

Brook line, in Georgia, a village of Madison co., 80 m. 
N. of Milledgeville. 

Brook line, in Louisiana, a P. O. of Jackson parish. 

Brook line, in Massachusetts, a post-township of 
Norfolk co., 5 m. S.W. of Boston, with which it forms a 
junction by means of a mill-dam across Charles River 
Bay. This place is remarkable for its picturesque beauty, 
and the many fine private residences that adorn it. Pop. 
(1870), 6,651. 

Brook line, in New Hampshire, a post-township of 
Hillsborough co., 30 m. S. by W. of Concord. 
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Brook line, in Vermont, a post-township of Windham 
523 on the Connecticut River, 85 m. S. by E of Mont- 
pelier, 

Brooklyn. in Alabama, a post-village of Conecuh co., 

897 the Sepulga River, 100 m. 8. of Montgomery; pop. 

Brook Iyn, in California, a post-village and township 
of Alameda co., on the E. side of the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco, and 10 m. off the city of that name; pop. of town- 
ship, 2,816, 

Brooklyn, in Connecticut, a thriving village, post- 
township, and seat of justice of Windham co., 48 m. E. 
by N. of Hartford, 

Brooklyn, or Fish Trap, in Georgia, a village of 
Baker co., 145 S. S. W. of Milledgeville. 

Brooklyn. in Illinois, a township of Ogle co., now 
called Rock VALE. 


—A post-village of Schuyler co., on Crooked Creek, 76 m. 


W. N. W. of Springfield, 

—A township of Lee co. 

Brooklyn, in mdiam, a post-village of Morgan co., 
24 m. S S.W. of Indianapolis. 

Brooklyn, in Jowa, a flourishing village of Powe- 
shiek co., 110 m. W. of Davenport. 

Brooklyn, in Kansas, a village of Douglas co., 11 m. 
8. of Lawrence. 

—A post-office of Linn co. 

Brooklyn, in Kentucky, a village of Campbell co., on 
the Ohio River, 2 m. from Cincinuati, and 74 E.N.E. of 
Frankfort; pop. about 620. 

TA prosperous village of Jessamine co., on the Kentucky 

iver, 

Brooklyn, in Maine, a township of Hancock co.; pop. 


Brooklyn, in Michigan, a township and village of 
Jackson co., on the Raisin River, 53 m. S S. E. of Lansing; 
pop. of township, 1,691. 

Brooklyn, in Mississippi, a village of Noxubee co., on 
Noxubee River, 126 m. E. N. E. of Jackson. 

Brooklyn, in Missuri, a post-office of Harrison co. 

Brooklyn, [Du. breuch-landt, broken land.] in New 
York State, a city and seaport, cap. of King's co., at 
the W. end of Long Island, opposite New York city, 
from which it is separated by East River, an arm of 
the sea, about 34 of a mile wide, crossed by a magnifi- 
cent suspension-bridge (yet unfinished), and, every 
few minutes, by numerous steam-ferries. The city 
extends along New York Bay and East River to New- 
town Oreek; Lat. at the Navy Yard 4U° 41’ 50” N., 
Lon. 73° 59’ 30” W. The exterior line of B. is 22 m.; 
its area, 16,000 acres. The 8. and E. borders are occu- 
pied by a broad range of low bills, which extend E. into 
Queen’s co. Along the shore opposite the lower point 
of New York is an irregular bluff known as B. Heights. 
A considerable portion of the S. part of the city is low 
and level. Newtown Creek, forming the N. boundary, is 
an irregular arm of the sea, receiving several small fresh- 
water streams. Wallabout Bay is a deep indentation ly- 
ing between the old cities of Williamsburg and B. Go- 
wanus Bay extends into the S. part of the city. The land 
that borders upon these bays is flat and marshy. Within 
the limits of the city are several districts known by the 
names which they bore when they were distinct locali- 
ties. B. includes the old settled parts of the city S. of 
Wallabout Bay. Upon East River, in this district, are 
numerous large manufactories. The water front is en- 


tirely occupied by wharves and warehouses. — Williams- 
burg (annexed in 1854) includes the thickly settled 
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portions N. of Wallabout Bay. It contains a large num- 
ber of manufacturing establishments, and its entire 
water front is devoted to commercial purposes. Green 
Point, comprising the 17th Ward, lies between Bushwick 
and Newtown creeks, and occupies the N.W. part of 
the city. It contains extensive ship-yards, and manu- 
factories of porcelain, coal Oil, Jifeboats, and many other 
articles. Wallabout (or East) B. lies E. of Wallabout 
Bay. Bedford and New B. are localities on the R.R. in 
the E. part of the city. Bushwick Cross Roads and 
Bushwick Green are vill of Williamsburg. Gowanus 
is a village near the head of Gowanus Bay. South B. 
comprises the portion of the city lying S. of Atlantic St. 
It has an extensive water front; and along the shore 
immense works have been constructed to facilitate com- 
merce, the Atlantic Dock alone containing an area of 40 
acres, with sufficient depth of water for any vessel. The 
commerce of B. is considerable, though it scarce has an 
independent existence, from its intimate relation with 
that of New York. The docks and piers at South B. are 
among the most extensive and commodious in the 
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yountry. Ship- and boat-building and repairing are ex- 
tensively carried on at Williamsburg and Green Point. 
The whole water front of the city is occupied by ferries, 
piers, ships, and boat- and ship-yards; and the aggre 
gate amount of business transacted there forms au im- 
portant item in the commerce of the State. In the ex- 
tent and variety of its manufactures, A ranks among the 
first cities in the Union. Located near the great com- 
mercial centre, it has become the seat of an immense 
manufacturing interest. The U. S. Navy Fard is located 
upon Wallabout Bay, and occupies an area of 45 acres. 
E. of it is the U. & Marine Hospital for the care of sick 
and infirm seamen belonging to the navy. The city is 
well supplied with pure, soft water, derived from Hemp- 
stead, Hook. Valley, and Springfield creeks. . has a 
paid tire department, and is supplied with gas by three 
—— Among the numerous parks in B. the 
handsomest is Prospect Park, laid out at a cost of, 
up to 1877, over $6,000,000, which contains 600 acres, 
—The Court House, situated at the rear of the 
City Hall, is a fine building, as also is the Cuy 
Halt itself.—The Publie Schoo/s are under the charge 
of a board of education, consisting of 45 members, 
The Hicker iate Institute, for girls, occupies an 
elegant building, to which is attached an astrovomical 
observatory, Besides thè public schools, there are in 
the city more than 150 private schools and seminaries, 
several of which are large institutions with permanent 
investments. The B. /nsxtitute hus a free library, and 
rovides free lectures, and lessons in drawing and paint- 
g for apprentices, The Mercantile Literary i- 
tion has abt. 50,000 vols, and a handsome buildin, 
the Law Library, the Naval Lyceum, and the King's 
Œ. Lodge Library Association, are also very valuable 
establishments. among the societies for intellectual 


the erection of so great a number of churches that the 
city has been denominated the “city of churches.” 
The church of the Pilgrims, represented in Fig. 427, 
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is a commanding object to those approaching the city 
from the ay. — The religious and charitable institu- 
tions and societies here are very numerous. The Free- 
masons, Odd Fellows, and Sons of Temperance all have 
lodges in the city; and there are, besides, numerous so- 
cieties for mutnal relief and protection. — Orern woal 
Cemetery, comprising an area of 550 acres, beautifully 
located upon the elevated ground E. of Gowanus Bay, is 
one of the oldest and most beantiful of the rural ceme- 
teries connected with our great cities. — History. The 
first settlements were made under the Dutch govern- 
ment, in 1625, hy several families of French Protestants 
from near the river Waal, in the Netherlands, whe located 
near Wallabout Bay. They named their settlement 
“ Wallon,” and the bay “ Wislloons Boght,” from which 
is derived its present name Wallabout, Lana paca 
was made in otasi for many yeurs: and no gov- 
erumental organization was effected under the Dutch. Up 
to the commencement of the present century the popu- 
lation was principally confined to several little hamlets 
weattered over the territory now embraced in the city. 
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Since 1840 the increase of and the growth of 
the city have been vary rapid, scarcely paralleled even b, 
the magical growth of the cities of the West. Although 
wsessing a separate municipal government, in all its 
usiness and interests it forma an integral part of the 
city of New York, 
and vicinity became the theatre of stirring military 
events, After the Kritish had evacuated Hoston, Gen. 
Washington marched immediately tu New York, believ- 
ing that the euemy would make this the next point of at- 
tack, Every effort was made to construct and strengthen 
the military defences of the place. Strong works were 
erected in B. and other points upon Long Island, and 
large bodies of troops were posted there to defend them. 
The British arrived, aud landed their troops upon Staten 
Island, July 8; and on the 22d of Aug. they passed 
over to Long Island, to the number of 10,000 strong. 
They landed in New Utrecht, whence three roads led 
over the hilla to where the Americans Were encamped. 
One of these roads od near the Narrows, the next 


led from Flatbush, und the third far to the right by the! 


route of Flatlands. It was the design of Gen. Putnam, 
who commanded the American forces, to arrest the 
enemy upon the Heights; and the appearance of columns 
of troops early on the morning of the 27th on the mid- 
dle road, led to the belief that the main attack was to be 
made at that point. While intent upon this movement, 
it was found that the main army of the enemy were 
approaching from the direction of Bedford, and that 
there was imminent danger of being surrounded by 
them, Attacked in front aud rear, the Americans fought 
with bravery; but a only succeeded in guining 
their intrenchments, The loss of the Americans was 


more than 3,000 in killed, wounded, and prisoners; that | 


of the enemy, less than 400. Gens, Sullivan, Stirling. 
and Woodhull were taken prisoners,—of whom the last- 
named died from wounds inflicted after his surrender. 
The Americans withdrew to New York early on the 30th, 
under the personal direction of Gen, Washington. The 
American prisoners taken at this battle, and those taken 
afterward during the war, were confined in the hulks of 
old ships anchored in Wallabout Bay, where they per- 
ished by hundreds and thousands from vivlence, cold, 
foul air, and stinted food, During the war of 1812 a 
considerable amount of voluntary labor was expended in 
erecting a line of fortifications around the city, and 
bodies of troops were stationed there to protect the peo- 
ple. Pop. According to a census taken about 1608, the 
pop. of the town numbered 509 persons, viz.: 77 men, 101 
women, 240 children, 26 apprentices, nnd 66 slaves, In 
1706 it contained 64 frecholders; 06 years later, the 
number had only increased to 56. The total In 1800 
was 3,208; in 1810 it was 4402; in 1820, 7,175; in 
1850 it had reached 15,202; in 1835, the year after its 
ine tion as a city, 24,310; in 1840 it was 36,233; in 
1845 it was 59,574; in 1850 it had grown to 96 350; to 
206,661 in 1860; to 396,105 in 18570; and to 556,689 in 
1880. B. is the third city in the U. 8. in point of pupu- 
lation. 

Broos lyn, in Ohio, a p.-township of Cuyahoga Co. 

Brook’'lyn, in un- run, a post-tuwuship of Sum 
quehanna co, 7 m. S.E, of Montrose, 

Brook'lyn, in Virginia, a post- village of Halifax co., 
140 m. 3 51 Richmond. 

Brook lyn, in Wisconsin, a village of Grant co, on the 
Wisconsin River. 

—A post township of Green co, on Sugar River, 18 m. 8. 
of Madison, 

—A township of Sauk co. 

—A township of Green Lake co. 

Brook’'lyn, iu Upper Canada, a flourishing post-village 
of York co., H m. N.W. of Toronto; pup. about 750. 

Brooklyn Centre, in Ohio, n village of Cuyahoga 
co., 4 m. S.W, of Cleveland. 

Brook mint. n. (Bot.) See MENTHA. 

Brook nenl. in Virginia, a post-village of Campbell 
co., 120 m. WS. W. of Richmond. 

Brooks, Cuanes SairLEY, a popular English novelist 
and dramatic author, B. 1815. N by profession, 
he early showed a predilection for literary labor, and is 
one of the oldest contributors to the London comic jour- 
nal “Punch,” and of the political articles in the * Ius- 
trated London News.” His best-known novels are Aspen 
Court, The Gordian Knot, the Silver Cord, and Sooner 
and Later, the lust being published in 18686. Among his 
dramas, The Creole, Honors and Tricks, and The New Gov- 
erness, have been highly successful, D. 1874. 

Brooks, Jon, an American officer and statesman, n. at 
Medford, Massachusetts, 1752. He was a medical prac- 
titioner at Reading, when, on the news of the ex tion 
to Lexington, he marched with a company of minute 


men, in time to see the retreat of the British. He was 

male lieutenant-colonel in 1777, stormed the intrench- 
ments of the German troops in the battle of Saratoga, 
and was a faithful adherent of Washington during the 
conspiracy at Newburg. In the war of 1812, he was 
wiljutant-general of Massachusetts; and was governor 
of that State from 1816 to 1823 D. 1825. 

Brooks, Miria. See MARIA DEL OCCIDENTE. 

Brooks, in Gargia, a 8. county, aani Florida. 
Area, abont 550 sq. m. Itis watered by the Withlacoo- 
chee and Ocopileo rivers. Surface, level. Soil, poor. 
Cap. Quitman. 

Brooks, in Michigan, a township of Newaygo co. ; pop. 
174. 

Brooks, in Muine, a post-township of Waldo co, 40 m. 
N.E. of Augusta, 

Brooks’burg, in W. Virginia, a village of Jefferson 
cow 

Brook’‘s Grove. in New York, a P. O. of Livingston co! 

Brook side, in New Jersey, a post-office of Morris co. 


In the summer of 1776, New York | 
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of Hancock 
of Ar gusta; 


Brooks ton, in diana, a post-village of White co. 

MEDORA Vale, in Connecticut, a post-office of New 

aven ch. 

Brooks’'ville, in Maine, a post-townshi 
205 y the E. side of l'enobecut Bay, 60 = 

. 1.275. 

n * Alabama, a en of Blount co, 
rooks' ville, in Georgia, u village of Randolph co. 

| Tao sa. SW. of Milledgeville, S ee 

Brooks ville, in Vermont, a post-office of Addison co. 

Brook ville, in MNG, a post-village and township 
aoe co., Wm, N. W. of Oregon city; pop, of towuship, 

Brook wille. in Indiana, a post-township of Franklin 
co., 50 m, E. N. E. of Columbus. 

—A prosperous post-village, cap. of above co., well situated 
at the junction of the forks of the Whitewater Kiver, 41 
m, N.W. of Cincinnati, and 70 E.8.E. of Indianapolis. It 

3 1 trade. iflage 
rook ville, in koa, a post- v of Jefferson co 

| om. W.N.W. of Fairfield. 0 8 

Brook ville, in Jwa, a village of Clayton co., on the 
3 River. 
—A post-village of Jefferson co. 


Brooks ville, in AKentucky,a and - vill, cap. 
ol Bracken co., 6 m. N. K. oe R 
Brook wille, in Maryland, n post-village of Montgom- 
ery co., 25 m. N. of Washington. 

Brook wille, in Mississippi, a post-village of Noxubee 
co., 7 m. S S. W. of Columbus. 

ares K ville, in North Carolina, a post-office of Gran- 

t CO, 

Brook ville. in Ohio, a -village of Montgomery co. 
13 m, M. NM. of 88 id 3 

Brook wille, in /runsylvonia, a borongh., cap. of 
Jefferson co., on the Redbank Creek, 170 m. WN. W. of 
Harrisburg. 

Brook wille. in Wisconsin, a post-village of St. Croix 
ch, on the Eau Galle River, 27 m. E. by S. of Hudson. 

Brook weed. n. (Jot.) See Samoius. 

Broom, ©. [A.S brom.) A common name for different 
shrubs belonging to the genera Cytisus and SPARTIUM, 


. v. 
E brush or besom ; so named because frequently made of 
broom twigs. 
—r.a. (Naut.) To clean the sides of a ship.—See Bream, 
Broom ’-corn, Broom-axass, n. ( Bot.) — See SORGHUM, 
| Broome, in New York, a S. county, embracing an area 
of about 680 sq.m, Drained by the Chenango, Busque- 
hanna, and Olsetic rivers, and by some minor creeks, 
Surface, hilly, Sail, pone? fertile, Cap. Bingham- 
ASL. 


ton. Lhe (1880) 49. 
A township of Schoharie co. 
Brosme ‘entre, in New Fork, a post-office of Scho- 
e ou, 
Broom’-rape, n. (Bot.) See On nE. 
| Broom’stick, Bun- r ATT, m. The handle of a broom, 
Broom ‘town, in Alabama, n post-office of Cherokee co, 
| Broom Town, in Georgio, a village of Chattooga co., 
200 m. N.W. of Milledgeville. 
Rroom y, o. Full of broom; containing broom, 
Brose, n. A Scotch dish made by pouring boiling water 


on oatmeal, 

N a townof England, co. Salop, on the Severn, 
127 m. N.W. of London. is place is celebrated for its 
iron foundries, and its manufactures of tobacco-pipes and 
garden-pots. Aip. 5,196, 

Bro’simum, n (Gr. brosimos, eatable.) (Bot.) A genus 
of plants, order Art . The species B. utile, some- 
times culled Galactodendron utile, is the celebrated palo 
de vaca, or cow-tree, of South America, It yields a milky 
juice, said to'be almost as nutritions as milk from the 
cow. From the bark of B. namagua strong fibres are 
obtained, which are much used iu Panama for making 
rail-cloth and ropes. 

Brosses, CnarLes De, B. at Dijon, 1709. He becume 
president of the Parliament of Dijon, and in 1746 was 
nominated member of the Academy of N He 
was the first person to write a description of the ruins 
of Herculaneum, and was the first to nse the names of 
Australia and Polynesia in his Histoire des navigations 
aux terres Australes. His other ncipal works are, 
Essai gur la formation mécanique des langues ; and His- 
tin re du septième siècle dela Republ: Romaine, Letters 
from Italy have been published under his name, but the 
book is of doubtful authenticity. D. 1777. 

Broth, n. [A. S. Bee Brew.) Literally, that which is 
browed or boiled; specifically, an infusion or decoction 
of vegetable and animal substances in water, It is cns- 
tomary to nse more or less meat, generally ox-flesh, with 
bone, and certain vegetables, as cabbage, greens, turni 
carrots, peas, beans, onions, Ac. The whole are mix 
together in cold water, heat slowly applied, and the ma- 
terials allowed to simmer for some hours. The ment 

jelds up certain ingredients, while others are retained 
the residual flesh. The real nutritive material present 
in broth is less than is generally thought, though it aida 
in satisfying the cravings of the appetite. To invalids, 
however, the form of bruth known as beef-tea (q. Bh 
of great importance, as it affords the weak and sickly 
stomach a light palatable article of diet, at a time when 
stronger food would do the weakened system much harm, 

8 n. [Fr. bordel.) A house of lewdness ; a bawdy 

ousa, 

Broth'eller, n. One who 1 — a brothel. 

Brother, n. ; pl. BROTHERS, or BRETHREN. [A. S. brothor ; 
Goth. bréthar; Sans, b-Anitrd; Zend, ra; Sclav. 
bratr; O. Ger. ort One who is born from the same 
father and mother with another, or from one of them 
only. Brothers are of the whole blood when they are 
born of the same father and mother; and of the half 


| 
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blood when they are theissue of one of them only. In 
the civil law, when they are the children of the same 
father and mother, they are called brothers germain ; 
when they descend from the same father but not the 
Bame mother, they are consanguine brothers; when they 
are the issue of the same mother but not the same 
father, they are uterine brothers, A half-brother is one 
who is born of the same father or mother, but not of 
both; one born of the same parents before they were 
married, a left-sided brother ; and a bastard born of the 
same father or mother is called a NATURAL BROTHER, 

—Any one closely united with another or others. 

* We few, we happy few. we band of brothers; 
For he to-day that sheds his blood with me, 
Shall be my brother. —Shaks. 

—One who resembles another in manners. 

“ He also that is slothful in his work, is brother to him that is 
a great waster. — Proverbs. 

—An associate; one of the same society or denomination ; 
a fellow-creature.—See BRETHREN. 

Brother-german, n. Bee BROTHER. 

Broth’erhood, n. Tho state or quality of being a 
brother. 

This deep disgrace of brotherhood 
Teaches me deeper than you can imagine."—Shaks, 

An association of men for any purpose; a fraternity. 

‘* There was a fraternity of men at arms, called the brotherhood 
of St. George.""—Davios. 

Brother-in-law, n. The brother of a wife, or the 
husband of a sister. See AFFINITY, and RELATIONSHIP. 

Broth’erless, a. Without a brother. 

Brother-like, a. Becoming a brother. 

Brotherliness, n. State of being brotherly. 

Brotherly, a. Like a brother; becoming brothers; 
kind; affectionate; pertaining to brothers. 

—adv. After the manner of a brother; with kindness and 
affection. 

Brothers, The, a group of islets at the entrance of 
the Red Sea, 10 m. W. from Perim Island, Lat. 12° 23’ N., 
Lon. 430 22’ E. 

Brother's Valley, in Pennsylvania, a township of 
Somerset co.; pop. 1,597. 

Broth’erton, in Missouri, a post-office of St. Lonis co. 

Broth’ertown, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Calu- 
met co., on Winnebago Lake, 14 m. N.E. of Fond du 
Luc; pop. 1,605. 

Brotz manville, in New Jersey, a post-office of War- 
ren county. 

Brougham and Vaux, Henry, LORD, p. f. s., &c., 
(broom,) a very eminent English advocate, jurist, philos- 
opher, and statesman, B. (of an ancient English family) 
at Edinburgh, 1779. He studied at the University of 
that city, where he early made himself remarkable for 
his aptness for mathematical and physical science; his 
first published production being a paper on The Refrac- 
tion and Reflection of Light, which was printed in the 
“Transactions of the Royal Society” for 1798. During 
the following year appeared from his pen, General The- 
orems, being chiefly Porisms in the higher Geometry. 
After an extended tour in Germany and Holland, he 
was admitted an advocate at the Scottish Bar, in 1800, 
Residing at Edinburgh, he was one of the chief writers 
inthe Kdinburgh Review, when it was first established, 
and contributed to it regularly till 1828. In 1803, when 
only 24 years of age, he published his Jnquiry into the 
Colonial Policy of the Europran hrs, a work of vast 
research, and of great breadth and compreheusiveness 
of view for so young a man. In 1804, B. exchanged the 
Scottish for the English Bar, and took up his abode in 
London. In 1808, he was called to the Bar at Lincoln's 
Inn, andcommenced practice asa barrister in the King's 
Bench, and on the Northern Circuit. The first occasion 
on which he came promineutly before the public, was 
his advocacy of the cause of the merchants of London, 
Liverpool, and Manchester, who complained of the in- 
jury done to their commerce by the operation of the 
famous “ Orders in Council,” issued against Napoleon’s 
Berlin and Milan decrees. Though unsuccessful of ob- 
taining the repeal of the orders in question, he added 
considerably to his reputation as an advocate, and was 
returned to the British Parliament, where, in the House 
of Commons, he made his first speech, March 5, 1810, in 
the debate on Mr. Whitbread’s motion of censure on the 
Earl of Chatham, for privately transmitting to the king 
his narrative of the expedition to the Scheldt. The 
speech was good, and even eloquent, but it gave little 
promise of those subsequent oratorical achievements 
which placed him in the foremost rank of the public 
men of his time. It would be impossible to give any- 
thing like a complete account of B.'s political career 
while he held a seat in the Lower House. It will be 
sufficient to say, that after the close of the war, in 1815, 
the attention of the government and of the people was 
turned to domestic affairs and matters of internal regu- 
lation: and that to the discussion of these subjects, B. 
brought a well-informed and versatile mind, an enlight- 
ened philanthropy, liberal opinions, and a burning zeal 
against tyranny, wrong, and oppression. His efforts for 
the abolition of flogging in the army, the repeal of Ro- 
man Catholic disabilities, reform in the govt. of India, 
the diffusion of education, the improvement of prison 
management, the abolition of slavery, law reform, and 
the independence of the newspaper press, will never be 
forgotten. In 1818, B. obtained a parliamentary com- 
mittee for inquiry into abuses connected with the edu- 
cational foundations of the kingdom; the commence- 
ment of the movement in favor of popular education, 
In 1820-1, he was professionally engaged in Westminster 
Hallas Attorney-General to Queen Caroline, whose cause 
he advocated with something more than the zeal of a 
tonnnon advocate, and his fearless and burning elo- 
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quence had a wonderful effect in securing on her be- 
half, whether as queen, wife, or woman, the enthusiastic 
sympathy of the public. In 1825, B. was elected Lord 
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Fig. 428. — LORD BROUGHAM. 


Rector of Glasgow University, as a mark of appreciation 
of his untiring efforts in the cause of education, and the 
founding of mechanics’ institutes. In 1527, he laid the 
foundation of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge,” of which he was the first president. The 
first publication of this society was B.'s discourse On 
the Objects, Pleasures, and Advantages of Science. Soon 
afterward, he took the lead in establishing the Penny 
Cyclopedia, In 1830, the county of York returned B. 
as its representative in Parliament, where he became 
the acknowledged champion of the great cause of Par- 
liamentary Reform. On a new and liberal administra- 
tion being formed under Earl Grey, B. was appointed 
Lord Chancellor of England, and raised to the peerage 
as Lord Brougham and Vuuz. From 1830 to 1834, Lord 
B. had the sole conduct of the Reform Bill inthe House 
of Peers, aud the series of measures identified with his 
name, and which were carried into effect during that 
perjod, may be summed up thus:—The abolition of 
slavery in the British colonies; the opening of the East 
India trade, and the destruction of the Company’s mo- 
nopoly; the amendment of the criminal law; vast im- 
provements in the whole system of municipal jurispru- 
dence, both as regards law and equity; the settlement 
of the charter of the Bank of England; the total re- 
form of the Scottish municipal corporations; the entire 
alteration of the Poor Laws; and an ample commence- 
ment made in reforming the Irish Church, by the aboli- 
tion of 10 bishoprics. In 1834, B. resigned office along 
with his colleagues. From that time forward, B. held 
an independent position in the House of Lords, criticis- 
ing all parties alike, but principally devoting himself to 
the legal business before it. In 1548, B., who had pur- 
chased an estate at Cannes,in the 8. of France, pro- 
posed to the newly established French Republic to bo 
naturalized as a citizen in that country; but he was in- 
formed that his wish could be carried out only on his 
ceasing to be an English peer. During the period which 
elapsed from his partial release from the duties of the 
senate and the forum, Lord B. contributed largely to 
modern literature. In 1838, he published the collected 
edition of his speeches, with notes and introductions, 
and a discourse on the eloquence of the ancients. He 
edited Paley’s Natural Theology, and wrote Dissertations 
on Subjects af Science comnected with Natural Theology. 
In 1839 appeared his Historical Sketches of Statesmen 
who flourished in the Reign of George III., a work com- 
pleted in 1843. He next edited the speech of Demos- 
thenes de ronſt, and published his own Political Phi- 
loxophy. B., now retired from official life, gave his 
whole energies to the amendment of the law; obtained 
the establishment of county courts, and labored for 
Bankruptcy Reform with a zeal approaching to enthu- 
siasm. In 1850, he contributed to the Royal Society a 
paper of Experiments and Observations on the Properties 
of Light, followed up by further treatises, in which he 
showed the principle upon which Newton established 
his theory of light to be inconclusive. In 1855 appeared 
his Analytical View of Newton's Principia ; which was 


succeeded by a treatise On the Integral Calculus, and 
many articles on “ Light” contributed to the Transac- 
tions of the French Institute, of which body he was a 
member, and before whom he delivered an address in 
French, on this subject. B. in his latter years was 
elected Chancellor of the University of Edinburgh, Pre- 
sident of the London University, and D.C.L. of Oxford: 
took little or no part in political affairs, and lived in re- 
tirement at his seat at Ginna, on the Mediterranean ; 
devoting himself till almost the very last day of his life 
to philosophical and scientific pursuits, D. May 9, 1868. 
Brougham, (broom,)n. A kind of small two- or four- 
wheeled carriage for general nse. 
Broughshane, (broh'shain,) a town of Ireland, co. 
Antrim, 4 m. E. N. E. of Ballymena; pop. 1,045. 
Brought, imp. and p. of Brisa, q. v. . 
Brough 'ton, Joan Cam HOBHOUSE, F. R. s., LORD, an Eng- 
lish author and statesman, B. 1786. He was educated at 
Cambridge, and while there became acquainted with 
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Lord Byron, whom he accompanied in his travels in 
Italy and Greece. On his return he entered parliament, 
(being then Sir J. C. Hobhouse,) owing to the strong 
radicalism of his political views, as evinced by the pub- 
lication of his Lelters to an Englishman, for which he 
bad been committed to prison. He subsequently became 
a member of Lord Melbourne’s ministry, and was cre- 
ated Lord Broughton, after which latter event he ceased 
to take part in public affairs. Lord B. was the author 
of A Journey through Albania and other Provinces 
of Turkey with Lord Byron, (1812;) Last Reign of Na- 
polem, (1816:) Historical Illustrations of the Fourth 
Canto of Childe Harold, &c. He D. July, 1869, 

Brous’sa, in Natolia. See Brussa. 

Brous‘sais, FRANÇOIS JOSEPH Victor, a celebrated 
French physician, B. at St. Malo, 1772. Professor at the 
military hospital of Val de Grace in 1520, he became pro- 
fessor of general pathology in the faculty of medicine in 
Paris, 1832, and afterwards was made a member of the 
Institute. The influence of B. in his generation was un- 
bounded, and his so-called P’hystologicul Doctrine rapidly 
acquired a great sway, the traces of which are visible 
even now. though a more exact knowledge of physiology 
has demonstrated that the views of B. were one-sided 
and exaggerated. He announced himself as the founder 
of a pathology which, for the first time in the history 
of pathologies, was based upon an enlarged and compre- 
hensive acquaintance with apatan. The basis of B.’s 
doctrine was the assumption that the animal tissues are 
endowed with a property called irritability, a property 
which is called into play by the action of stimuli of vari- 
ous kinds, and by the operation of which all vital phe- 
nomena are produced. D. 1538, 

Broussone'tia, n. (Bot.) A gen. of plants, ord. Mo- 
racee. There is but one species, B. papyrifera, the pa- 
per mulberry, the bark of which is used in China and 
Japan as paper material, and in the South-Sea Islands 
for making a kind of cloth. The plant forms a small 
tree, with soft, brittle, woolly branches, and large, hairy, 
rough leaves, either heart-shaped and undivided, or cut 
into deep irregular lobes. 

Brow, (brou,) n. (A. S. braw, bruwa ; O. Ger. brawa, the 
eyebrow; Goth, brahv; Sans. brû.) The prominent 
ridge over the eye; the arch of hair on it.— The fore- 
head.—The general air of the countenance. 

“Then call them to our presence, face to face, and frowning 
brow to brow." — Shaks. 

—The edge of a precipice, hill, or any high place. 

„And to the brow of heaven 
Pursuing, drive them out from God aud bliss.” — Milton, 
—v. a. To bound; to limit; to be at the edge of.— Milton. 
Brow-antler, u. The first shoot on a deer's head. 
Smart. 

Brow’beat, v. a. (imp. BROWREAT; pp. BROWBEATEN.) 
To depress or bear down with a stern brow, or with 
hanghty, stern looks, or with arrogant speech. 

Brow’beating, n. The act of depressing by stern or 
haughty looks. 

“ What man will voluntarily expose himself to the imperious 
browbeutings and scorns of great men ? — L' Estrange. 

Brow’bound, a. Crowned; having the head encir- 
cled as with a diadem, 

“He was brow-bound with the oak.” — Shaks. 
Brow’er, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Berks co. 
Brow’er’s Mills, iu N. Carolina, a post-office of Ran- 

dolph co, 

Brow’'less, a. Withont a brow; without shame. 

Brown, (broun,) a. [A.S. brun; O. Ger. brian; Ger. 
braun, allied to brennen, to burn; Fr. brun.) Of a 
burned color: dusky; of a dark or dusky color, inclining 
to red or black. 

—n. (Painting.) A dark dusky color inclining toward red, 
of varions degrees of depth, of which there are many 
sorts. It belongs to the tertiary colors, known as rus- 
sets or olives, in which the hue is modified by an admix- 
ture of dark or black pigment. 

—v.a. To make brown or dusky; to give a bright brown 
color to. 

u. u. To become brown. 

Brown, CHARLES Brockpen, an American novelist, B. at 
Philadelphia, 1771, was of a highly respectable family, 
of Quaker descent. He studied law with great ardor, 
but took a disgust to the practice of the profession, and 
abandoned it for literature. His first publication was 
Alcuin, a Dialogue on the Rights of Women, which ap- 
peared in 1797; followed in 1798 by Wieland, or the 
Transformation, a novel: and in 1799 by Ormond, or the 
Secret Witness. In 1798 he established himself in the 
city of New York; and when the yellow fever broke out 
there, B. refused to forsake his friends and neighbors; 
and after performing the last offices of affection for one 
of them, a young physician, was himself attacked by the 
pestilence. His conception of the disease he embodied 
in his next work, Arthur Mervyn, or Memoirs the 
Far 1793. The publication of“ Arthur Mervyn” was 
quickly succeeded by that of Edgar Huntly, or the Ad- 
ventures of a Sleep- Walker. The second part of “ Arthnr 
Mervyn” appeared in 1800; and Clara Howard in 1801; 
and in 1804 the series of his romances was closed with 
Jane Talbot, first printed in England. In 1801 he re- 
turned to Philadelphia, and soon undertook the man- 
agement of the Literary Magazine and American Regi: 
ter. In 1804 he married Elizabeth, daughter of Dr. WI. 
liam Linn, a Presbyterian divine of New York. He 
projected the plan of an Annual Register, the first work 
of the kind in the United States, and edited the first 
volume of it in 1806, Between 1803 and 1809 he pub- 
lished 8 political pamphlets, which excited general at- 
tention. His health gave way, anda voyage to Europe 
was recommended; bnt he could not make up his mind 
to leave his family for any length of time, and tried only 
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a short excursion into New Jersey and New York in the 
summer of 1809. Finding this was of no effect, he agreed 
to go abroad in the following spring, which he did not 
live to see; p. 1810. Brown’s life was blameless; his 
manners were gentle and unaffected; and his conversia- 
tional resources considerable, though he was somewhat 
silent in large or mixed companies. His reading, though 
desultory, was very extensive; and his facility in writ- 
ing only too great, as it induced him to compose story 
after story, trusting apparently to luck for the disen- 
tanglement of his plots. He threw off 3 romances in one 
ear, “with the printer's devil literally at his elbows.” 
is style was often deficient in ease and simplicity; and 
he was apt to stop short in the midst of his most excit- 
ing narrations to philosophize upon them; but his ro- 
mances were much admired in his time, and are still 
read with interest. He had a powerful but somewhat 
morbid imagination, considerable descriptive power, aud 
much intensity of conception. 
Brown, Jaco, an American general, B. in Bucks co., 
Pennsylvania, 1775. Descended from members of the 
Society of Friends, he was one of the pioneers of Jeffer- 
son co., N. Y. In 1812, he joined the militia service asa 
militia general. He was appointed major-general in the 
regular service in 1814, and distinguished himself in the 
battles of Chippewa and of Niagara Falls; also at the 
siege of Fort Erie. He received the thanks of Congress 
and a gold medal, emblematic of his triumphs. Gen. B. 
succeeded to the supreme command in 1821, and p. 182s. 
Brown, James, an eminent American publisher and 
bookseller—the “John Murray,” as he was called, of the 
United States—died at his seat in Watertown, near Bos- 
ton, March 10, 1855, aged fifty-five. The son of a farmer 
in very humble circumstances, in Acton, Mass., he raised 
himself by his shrewdness, sagacity, and enterprise to be 
the head of one of the largest and most successful firms 
in the book-trade in America. Their publications were 
standard works of a high character; nnd Mr. Brown's 
fine taste and patriotic pride were gratified by so far 
improving the mechanical execution of them the pa- 
per, print, and binding—that they rivalled the hand- 
somest productions of the English and Scotch press. 
Very rarely were his excellent judgment and instinctive 
anticipation of the public taste deceived in his gigantic 
speculations. He was himself well acquainted with 
bibliography; his shop was a favorite resort of all the 
literati of New England, und he never forgot the name 
of a book once inquired for, or the well-considered judg- 
ment of a competent person upon its merits. The for- 
tune which he had fairly won was munificently used in 
numerous liberal benefactions. 
Brown, Jony, the founder of the Brunonian system, B. 
in Berwickshire, England, 1735. He divided, in his 
famous system, all diseases into sthemc and asthenic; 
in the first of these, the excitability, which he considered 
the source of life, was increased, while in the second, it 
was diminished. The treatment to be adopted for the 
cure of all, except the sthenic affections, was to stimu- 
late. Accordingly he prescribed rich diet, wine, and 
spirits in large quantities; and, as the physicians of that 
day probably erred in the opposite direction, it is not 
strange that, for a while, B. obtained a high reputation. 
Towards the erd of the last century, the Brunonian sys- 
tem had extended its influence over the whole continent 
of Europe, and in Germany its author was designated 
the Medical Luther. B. professed the greatest contempt 
for all systems of medicine which had preceded his own, 
yet it is obvious that he was less original than he as- 
sumed to be. His faculty of excita/ility is the Hallerian 
trritability, but elevated into so distinct a form that, as 
is justly remarked by Broussais, it takes the rank of an 
ontological creation; in fact, it was as purely the work 
of fancy as was the Archaus of Van Helmont. But 
there is a great merit which belongs to B., and deserves 
to be remembered, namely, his appreciation of the fact 
that disease, in by far the greatest number of cases, im- 
plies a debilitated condition of the organism. D. 1788. 
Brown, Joux, an officer in the American army during 
the Revolution, was B. in Berkshire co., Mass., in 1744, 
graduated at Yale College in 1771, and commenced the 
practice of law at Caughnawaga, New York, where he 
was appointed king’s attorney. But he soon returned 
to Pittsfield, in his native State, and took an active 
share in the patriotic movements at the opening of the 
Revolution. In May, 1775, he served under Allen and 
Arnold in their successful expedition agai ‘Ticonde- 
roga and Crown Point, aud was sent as special messenger 
to the Congress at Philadelphia with the news of their 
success. When Ethan Allen, in Sept. of the same year. 
made his attempt to surprise Montreal, B. co-operated 
with him, but was fortunate enough to escape, while his 
leader was captured. The next Dec., Major B. joined 
Arnold and Montgomery bofore Quebec. While leading 
a party of men up the Mohawk to the relief of Gen. 
Schuyler in 1780, he fell into an ambuscade of Indians 
and was slain. 
Brown, John. See Harper's Ferry. 
Brown, Henry Kirk, an American sculptor, n. at 
Leyden, Massachusetts, 1814, received the education of 
a farmer's boy, working in summer, and studying in 
winter. At I8, he went to Boston, and studied portrait- 
painting, It was by chance that he became a sculptor; 
for, having modelled the head of a lady, it was so much 
commended that he resolved to pursue that branch of 
art. by the aid of friends, he was enabled to visit Italy, 
and after studying there for some time, he returned to 
the U. States, and settled at Brooklyn, where, having 
many commissions for monumental art, he pertected the 
casting of bronze, as 4 material better adapted to expo- 
sure than marble. Among his principal works in mar- 
ble are the statue of Hope, the bas-reliefs of the Hyades 
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and Pleiades, and The Four Seasons; besides busts of 
Bryant, Spenser, Nott, Kc. In bronze he has executed a 
colossal statue of De Witt Clinton, the Angel yf Retri- 
bution, &c. 

Brown, Konerr, n. 1550, p, 1630; he was the founder of 
the sect of the BRowNisTs, g. v. 

Brown, RKosert, a Scotch botanist, B. at Montrose, 
1773. Having studied medicine, he became, in 1795, 
assistant-surgeon in a Scottish Fencible regiment. De- 
voting himself to the study of botany, he resigned his 
commission in 1800, and the following year was, on the 
recommendation of Sir Joseph Banks, engaged as natu- 
ralist in the expedition sent out under Captain Flinders 
for the survey of the Australian coasts. On his return 
in 1805, he brought home nearly 4,000 species of Austra- 
lian plants, a lurge proportion of which were new to sci- 


Soon after, he was appointed librarian to the 


S y- To the Transactions of the Edin- 
burgh Wernerian Society, and those of the Linuaan 
Society, he contributed memoirs on Asclepiadee and 
Proteacee, and published Prodromus Flora Nova Hel- 
landie et Insul Van Diemen’s, vol. i. 1510; a sup- 
plement to this work appeared in 1530, relating to the 
Proteacee only. He also wrote the General Remarks, 
Geographicul and Systematical, on the Botany uf Terra 
Australis, attached to the narrative of Captain Flin- 
ders’s expedition, 1814. His adoption of the natural 
system of Jussicu, the French botanist, led to its general 
substitution in place of the Linnwan method. B.'s 
numerous memoirs in Transactions of societies, and 
other contributions to botanical science, secured for uni- 
versal approval the title conferred on him by Alexander 
von Humboldt of Bolanicorum facile Princeps. In 
1810, B. received the charge of the library and splendid 
scientifc collections of Sir Joseph Banks, which, in 1827, 
were transterred to the British Museum, when he was 
appointed keeper of the botanical department in that 

tablishment. In 1811, he was elected F.R.S.; in 1832, 

C. L., Of Oxford; and in 1583 was elected one of the 18 
foreign associates of the Academy of Sciences of the In- 
stitute of France. In 1839, the Royal Society awarded 
him their Copley medal for his Discoveries during a & 
ries of Years on the Subject of Vegetable Impregnation. 
He was president of the Linnean Society trom 1549 to 
1853. D. 18358. 


Brown, Sin Grongk, an English general, B. 1790, at El- 


gin, Scotland. He entered the army in 1806, was made 
a lieutenant in 1807, and took part in the bombardment 
of Copenhagen. He served throughout the whole of the 
Peninsular war from 1508 to 1814, during which he was 
wounded at Talavera, and led the forlurn hope at the 
storming of Badajoz. He was, in 1514, made a licu- 
tenant-colonel, and served in the American war. He 
was made a lieutenant-general in 1851, and in 1854 com- 
manded the light division at the battle of Alma, in 
the Crimea. On Noy. 5, 1854, he was severely wounded 
at Inkermann. He had the command-in-chiet of the 
storming party which was unsuccesstul in the first at- 
tack on the redan of Sebastopol. In 1856 he was ga- 
zetted general in the army “fur distinguished services 
in the field.” D, 1865, 


Brown, Hven Stowett, an English divine, 8. in the Isle 


of Man, 1523, At the age of 15 he came to England to learn 
the profession of engineer, This occupation he followed 
until he came of age, and he drove a locomotive engine 
on the London and North-Western Railroad for six 
months, It was his custom, utter bis day's work at 
Wolverton was done, to spend 4 or 5 hours in reading 
and in meditating on what he had read; and his first 
classical exercises were written with a piece of chalk 
inside the fire-box of a locomotive engine. Resolving 
to become a clergyman of the Church of England, he 
entered as a student at King's College, and studied there 
for three years. Doubts, however, came over his mind 
respecting the truth of the doctrines in the Liturgy and 
Catechisin of the Church of England. These doubts ul- 
timately produced in his mind the conviction that the 
baptismal doctrines of the Establishment were at vari- 
ance with Holy Scripture, and he accordingly 
member of the Baptist denomination. In 18 
appointed minister of Myrtle Street Chapel at Liverpool, 
and soon became one of the recognized leaders of the 
Baptist body there. As a lecturer to the working 
classes, he is so successful that he collects an andience 
of between 2,000 to 3,000 artisans on Sunday afternoons, 
and from 15,000 to 25,000 copies of his lectures are sold. 

Brown, Tuomas, a celebrated Scotch metaphysician, B. 
at Kirkmabreck, Kirkcudbrightshire, 1778. He studied 
at Edinburgh, and, in 1806, entered into co-partnership 
with Dr. Gregory. Dugald Stewart, professor of moral 
philosophy, being indisposed in the winter of 1808-9, en- 
gaged B. to read lectures for him in his class. In this 
capacity his success was so great, that in 1810 he was 
induced to resign his practice, and accept the appoint- 
ment of colleague to Dugald Stewart in the chair of moral 
philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, His lectures 
on the Philosophy of the Human Mind, published after his 
death, have been pronounced masterpieces of their kind. 
His style is certainly the most captivating that has ever 
heen employed to convey a knowledge of philosophy. D. 

820. 
>» MAXIMILIAN Urysses, a field-marshal, of Irish 
nthe Austrian army, who rendered great services 

to the Empress Maria Ther gaining in 1746 the battle 
of Placentia, and taking Genoa, In 1746 he defeated the 
Prussians, who had invaded Bohemia, and won the battle 
of Losowitz. He was mortally wounded at the battle of 
Pragne. B. at Bale, 1705; b. 1757. 

Brown, in YM, A W. county with an area of 320 
sq.m. It has for its E. frontier the Illinois River, and 
N.E. Crooked River, aud is watered ulso by McKee's 
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Creek. Surface, tolerably level; mixed timbered land 
125 Prairie. Sil, productive. Cup. Mount Sterling. Hy. 
2.205. 

Brown, in Indiana, a county in the S. central part of the 
Stute, area 320 sq. m., watered by the Salt and Bean 
Blossom creeks. Surface, undulating. Soil, fertile. Cap. 
Nashville. 

—A township of Hancock co. 

—A township of Hendricks co. 

—A township of Martin co. 

—A township of Montgomery co., 12 m. S. S. W. of Craw- 
ſordsville. 

A township of Morgan co, 

—A township of Ripley co, 

—A township of Washington co, 

Brown, in Jowa, a township of Linn co. 

Brown, in Kansas, a N.E. county, on the confines of 
Nebraska, with an area of about 650 8q. m.; watered 
by the 8. fork of the Nemaha, and the Grasshopper and 
Lage rivers. Surface, varied. Soil, fertile. Cap. Hia- 
watha, 

Brown, in Michigan, a township of Manisteo co.; pop. 
59. 

Brown, in Minnesota, a S. county; area, 450 sq. m.; 
watered by the Minnesota and Big Cottonwood rivers. 
Surfuce, diversified. Soil, excellent. (up. New Ulm, 
Pup. 6,396. 

| Brown, in Ohio, a S. S. W. county, near the Ohio River 
which divides it from Kentucky. It is drained by the 
East fork of Little Miami River, and also by the White 
Oak, Straight, and Eagle creeks, Area, about 500 sq. m. 
Surface, uneven. Soil, excellent, with a sub-stratum 
of limestone. Cup. Georgetown. 

—A township of Athens co. 

| —A township of Carroll co. 

A township of Darke co. 

—A township of Delaware co, 

—A township of Franklin co, 

—A towuship of Knox co. 

—A township of Miami co, 

—A township of Paulding co. 

A township of Vinton co. 

Brown, in Pennsylvania, a township of Lycoming co, ; 
pop. 347. 

—A township of Mifflin co. 

Brown, in Teras, a central county, with an area of 
about 1,050 sq. m, The Colorado River bounds it on the 
Be end it is also watered by the Pecan River. Pop. 

Brown, in Wisconsin, a N.E. county at the head of Green 
Bay. Area, 525 sq. m. The Neenul or Fox, and East 
and Centre rivers flow through it. Sur/ace, uneven. 
Soil, partly fertile. Cap. Green Bay. 

Brow bill. n. See HALBERT. 

Brown Coal, n. (in.) A variety of coal distinguished 
from stone coal by its streak when scratched, which is 
brown and different from the black streak coal. There 
are, however, two distinctions of greater importance 
than streak, affecting brown coal: one is, that they de 
teriorate by exposure to the air, tending to split and full 
to powder; the other, that they contain water, which 
interferes with their value as economic fuel. As almost 
all the lignites belong to a more recent geological period 
than that called carboniferous, they have been often 
spoken of as modern coal. They are, however, confined 
to no age. many true lignites occurring in rocks much 
older than the tertiary period, while some tertiary rocks 
contain excellent stone coal. 

Browne, Sin tHomas, an English physician and author, 
B. in London, in 1605, Having taken his degrees in arts, 
he went to Leyden, where he became an M.D., and in 
1642 published his famous Look, the Religio Medici. In 
1646 appeared his book on Vulgar Errors, in folio. 
Charles II. honored him with knighthood in 1671. D. 
1682. His life has been written by Dr. Johnson. 

Browne Hill, in Virginia, a post-office of Wythe co. 

Brown’ field, in Maine, a post-township of Oxford co., 
60 m. 8.W. of Augusta. 

Brown helm, in Ohio, a post-township of Lorain co., 
pn iake Erie, 25 miles E. by 8. of Sandusky city; pop. 
1,461. 


| Brown Hill, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Crawford oo. 


Brownie, ((rvu'ne.) A kind of fairy, formerly believed 
in in the Hebrides and North of Scotland. He was an 
obliging sort of elf, that used to come into houses by 
night, and perform lustily any piece of work that might 
remain to be done. At one time every family of impor- 
tance believed that they had a special brownie, and 
they gave him offerings of the various products of the 
place. Thus, some, when they churned their milk, or 
brewed, ponred some of the milk or wort through the 
hole of a stone called the brownie's stone. The brownie 
of Scotland bore a very striking resemblance to the 
Robin Goodfellow ef England. 

Brown’ing, n. (Chem.) A process by which the bar- 
rels of muskets and rifles are partially oxidized and 
sulphurized, and so prevented from being easily rusted. 
The barrel being brightened and cleaned thoroughly 
from oil, a mixture of nitric acid, chloride of iron, sal- 
ammoniac, and sulphate of copper, is laid on, and al- 
lowed to remain several hours, The process is repeated 
several times, and the barrel is cleaned ultimately with 
alkaline water. and polished. 

Browning, ROBERT, a modern English poet, B. at Cam- 
berwell, 1812. His first acknowledged work, Paracel- 
sus, wus published in 1836, and found some eulogists, if 
bnt few readers. His Pippa Passes, a fantastic but 
graceful dramatic poem, obtained more favor with the 
public. In 1837 he published his tragedy of Strafford, 
which was a failure. Sordello and The Blot on the ut. 
cheon, Were not more successful. In 1856 appeared his 
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Men and Women. In addition to the above-mentioned 
works, B. has published Xing Victor and King Charles, 
Dramatic Lyrics, Return vf the Druses, Colomb's Birth- 

t day, Dramatic Romance, The Soul's Errand, and a new 
volume of poems (1864), His latest works are: The Ring 
and the Book (1869); Fifine at the Fair (1572); and The Red 
Cotton Night-Cap Country (1873). B. has especially culti- 
vated the arts of music und painting, with the history 
of both of which he is minutely and widely acquainted. 
He married Miss Elizabeth Barrett, a povtess, and wathor 
of Aurora Leigh, The Drama of Exile, Isabel's Child, Cusu 
Guidi Windows, AC., who D. in 1861. 

Brown ‘ing, in JUinois, a post-township and village of 
Schuyler co. 

Browning Ferry. in Missouri, a P.O. of Henry co. 

Brown ’‘ing’s, in Georgia, a district of De Kalb co. 

Brownington, in Jennsylvania, a P.O. of Butler co. 

Brownington, in ln, a post-towuship of Or- 
leans co., 45 m. N.E. of Montpelier, 

Brownington Centre, in Vermont, a post-office of 
Orleans co. 

Brown Iron-ore,n. (Min.) A native hydrate per- 
oxide of iron, composed of 85°6 per cent. of peroxide of 
iron and 144 water, There are several varieties of thix 
ore, which generally occurs in stalactitic, botryvidal, and 
mamumillated forms, with a fibrous structure, a silky 
lustre, and often a semi-metallic appearance. In color 
it is of various shades of brown, and is distinguished 
from other ores of iron by a browuish-yellow streak, 
free from any tint of red. 

Brown ’ish, a. Somewhat brown. 

Brown’ism, n. The tenets of the Browntsts, ꝙ v. 

Brown ‘ists, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) A sect of Christians, 


which arose in England towards the end of the 16th) 


century, and took their name from their founder, Robt. 
Brown, a man of some learning, but of an impetuous 
and fiery temper. He began to inveigh against the cere- 
monies of the Church of England in 1550, and zealously 
diffused his sentiments by preaching from place to place, 
principally in the county of Norfolk. Being greatly op- 
posed, he left England with a congregation which he had 
collected, and settled at Middleburg, in Zealand: but, 
quarrelling with his flock, he, three years afterwards, 
left them. and returned to England. He again itinerated 
through the country, aud preached with considerable 
success; but he afterwards conformed to the Established 
Church, obtained the rectory of Oundle, and D. 1650 
His followers, however, continued to increase, so that 
Sir Walter Raleigh, in 15/2, estimated their number at 
upwards of 20,000, exclusive of women and children. 
The B. underwent great persecutions under Elizabeth, 
and retired in considerable numbers to Holland. From 
them, however, have sprung the powerful sect of the 
Independents or CONGREGATIONALISTS, g. v. 
Brown Marsh, in N. Carolina, a P. O. of Bladen co. 
Brown ness. n. The quality of being brown. 
Brown Pigments, n. pl. (Paintiny.) A term ap- 
plied to those substances in which the three primary 
colors unite in unequal proportions, red being in excess. 
B. P. wre chiefly mineral, and are used sometimes in a 
raw but usually in a burned state. The most important 
are bistre, asphaltum, umber, terra di sienna, Mars 
brown, Cassel earth, and brown madiler. 
Brown’-rust,7. (Agric.) A disease of wheat, in which 
a brown powder is substituted for the furina of the grain 
Craig. 
Brown-Séquard, C. Enovarp, an eminent French 
physiologist, B. at the Mauritius, 1518, has highly dis- 
tinguished himself by his researches into the diseases 
of the nervous system. He has published many val- 
unable professional works; was appointed professor in 


the Paris School of Medicine in 1869, and resides in | 


that city and New York alternately. 

Browns’burg, in Virginia, a post-village of Rock- 
bridge co., 143 m. from Richmond; pop, about 220. 

Browns’burg, in /ndiana, a post-village of Hendricks 
co., on White Lick Creek, 14 m. N.W. of Indianapolis : 
pop. 551. 

Brown’s Cove, in Virginia, a P.O. of Albemarle co. 

Brown’s Creek, in North Carolina, Anson co., joins 
the Yadkin from the S.W. 

Browns Creek, in W. Virginia, a post-office of Har- 
rison co. 

Browns'dale, in Pennsylvania. a P. O. of Butler co. 

Browns ford, in Jwa, a village of Madison co., on 
North River. 

Brown’s Mills, in Minois, a post-office of Clark co. 

Brown’s Mills, in Dwa, a post-office of Davis co. 

Brown’s Mills, in New Jerszy, a pust-otlice of Bur- 
lington co. 

Brown’s Mills, in Ohio, a post- village of Washington 
co, 16 m. W.N W. of Marietta. 

Brown’s Mills, in Pennsylvania, a village of Mercer 
co, on Sandy Creek, 

—A village of Mifin ca. 

A post-office of Franklin co. 

Brown’s Mills, in West Virginia, a post-office of Har- 
rison Co. 

Brown’‘son, ORESTES AUGUSTUS, B. in New Hampshire, 
1802, is to some extent a self-educated man. Origi- 
nally a Presbyterian, he became a Universalist preach- 
er, then a Unitarian, and afterwards a Socialist, of the 
school of Robert Owen and Frances Wright, in support 
of whose tenets he delivered lectures. He contributed 
extensively to the periodical literature of the Socialist 
and Rationalistic party, wrotean autobiographical novel 
entitled Charles Ellwood, and several other works, About 
1847, he commenced the publication of the Boston Quar- 
terly Review, a tithe which was afterwards changed to 
that of Brownson's Quarterly, on his removal to New 
York, after his adoption of the Roman Catholic creed. 
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This review has been for many years the leading Roman. 
Catholic periodical in the U. States. Mr. B. has written 
The Spirtt-Rapper, and a work entitled The Cmvert, a 
metaphysical account of the mental processes by which 
he has arrived at his present convictions. 

Brown Spar, n. (Mi.) A magnesian carbonate of 
lime, tinged by oxide of iron and manganese. The name 
is applied more especially to those varieties of brown 

| crystallized Dolomite which contain carbonate of iron. 

Brown’s Point, in New Jersey, a village of Mon- 
mouth co., on Raritan Bay, 5 m. S. E. of Perth-Amboy. 

Browns port, in Tennessee, a village of Decatur co, on 
the Tennessee River, 110 m. W.8.W. of Nashville. 

Brown Stout, n. A superior kind of porter. 

Browns’town, in Arkansas, a P. O. of Sevier co. 

Browns town. in /ndiana,n post-township of Jack- 
son co, 25 m. S. S. W. of Columbus 

—A post-village, cap. of above co., 70 m, S. of Indianapo- 
lis. 

Browns town, in Michigan, a post-village und town- 
ship of Wayne co., 14 m. N. E. of Monroe city, 

Browns’ town. a parish of Ireland, co. Meath. 

Browns’town Creek, in Mic/igan, Wayne co., emp- 
ties into Lake Michigan. 

Brown-study, u. Gloomy study; dull thoughtfal- 
ness; absorption of the mind in listless meditation. 

Brown’s Valley, in California, a post-village of Yu- 
ba co., 12 m. N.E. of Marysville. 

Brown’s Valley, in /ndiana, a post-office of Mont- 
gomery co, 

Browns ville, in Alabama, a P.O. of Talladega co. 

Browns'ville, in Arkansas, a post-village, cap. of 
Prairie co. m. E. of Little Rock. 

e, in California, a post-village of Yuba 
H $. of Marysville. 

Browns ville, in Georgia, a village of Monroe co., on 
Ocmulgee River, 35 m. W. by S. of Jackson. 

Browns '’ville, in Minois, a village of Jackson co., on 
the Big Muddy River, 175 m. S. of Springħield. 

Browns ville, in /ndiana, a village of Montgomery 
co., 40 m. W.N.W of Indianapolis. 

A post-township of Union co., 4 m. N.W. of Liberty; 

| pop. 900. 

—A post-village of the above co.,on the E. fork of the 
White Water River, 13 m. S. W. of Richmond, aud 50 
N.W. of Cincinnati. 

Browns ville, in Kentucky, a village of Barren co. 

—A post-village, cap. of Edmondson co., situate on Green 
River, 130 m. 8.W. of Frankfort, aud 10 m. W. of the 
Mammoth Cave; pop. about 220. 

Browns’ ville, in Maine, a post-village and township 
of Piscataquis co., 100 m. N. N. E. of Augusta. Slate is 
largely produced here. 

Browns ville, in Maryland, a post-office of Washing- 
ton co, 

Browns’ ville, in Michigan, a village of Kent co., on 
Thorn Apple River, 55 m. W. by N. of Lansing. 

—A village of Lenawee co, on the Kaisiu River, 11 m. 
N. N. E. of Adrian. 

Browns'ville, in Michigan, a post- village of Cass co.; 
pop. wbout 100. 

Brownsville, in Minnesota, a post-village and town- 
ship of Houston co., on the Mississippi, II m. from La 
Crosse. 

Browns’ville, in Mississippi, a village of Hinds co., 
20 m. N.W. of Jackson. 

Brownsville, in Missouri, a post-village of Salinaco., 
on Lammine River, 40 m. W. of Booneville. 

Brownsville, in North Carolina, a post-office of Gran- 
ville co. 

Browns“ ville, in Pennsylvania, a prosperous’ post- 
borough of Brownsville township, Fayette co., on the 
Monongahela River, 35 m. S. of Pittsburgh, and 190 W. 
by S. of Harrisburg. Steamers ascend thus far from 
Pittsburg. A splendid bridge, 650 feet Jong, spans the 
river, nnd, taken generally, this is a busy town with 
manufactures of iron, glass, paper, &c. 

Browns’ville, in Ohio, a village of Knox co., 54 m. 
N. E. of Columbas. 

—A post-v. of Licking co., 40 m. E. of Columbns. 

—A village of Washington co., 5 m. W. of the Ohio River. 

—A village of Harrison co., 14 m. W.N.W. of Cadiz. 

—A village of Monroe co., 27 m. N.E. of Marietta. 

Browns ville, in Oregon, a post-village of Linn co., 
on the Calapooya River, 22 m. S.E. of Albany; pop. 
i 


Browns'ville. in South Carolina, a post-office of Marl- 
borough district. 

Browns ville, in Tennessee, a twp. and post-vill , cap. 
of Haywood co., 117 m. W.S.W.of Nashville. An exten- 
sive trade is carried on here. 

Browns’ville, in Teras, (formerly Fort BROWN.) a 
flourishing post-town, cap. of Cameron co., on the Rio 
Grauile, facing Matamoras, 40 m. from the embouchure 
of the river, and 300 S. of Austin. This is one of the 
most enterprising and busy places in the State, having 
an active trade with Mexico, carried on by steam-navi- 
gation. op, in 1880, 4,938. 

Browns 'ville, in Utah Territory, a village of Ogden 
co., on the E. border of Great Salt Lake. 

Browns ville, in Vermont, a post-office of Windsor co 

Brownys’ville, in W. Virginia, a village of Cabell co., 

| on the Ohio River, 24 m. from Ironton, Ohio. 

Brown’‘town, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of Brad- 
ford co., 150 m. N. of Harrisburg. 

Brown town, in Oregon, a township of Josephine co.; 
pop. about 260. 

Brown University, a seat of learning founded by 
the Baptists, at Warren, Rhode Island, in 1764. Known 
at first under the name of Rhode Island Coll., it received 
afterwards its actual uame in honor of Nicholas Brown, 
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Esq., and removed to its present seat at Providence 
in 1770. The college was founded on the following plan: 
“That all the members of the institution shall forever 
enjoy full, free, absolute liberty of conscience; and that 
the places of professors, tutors, and other officers, shall 
be tree and open for all denomipations of Protestants, 
The government of the college is vested in a Board of 
Fellows, consisting of 12 members, of whom 8, including 
the president, must be Baptists; and a Board of Trustees 
consisting of 86 members, of whom 22 must be Baptists, 
5 Friends or Quakers, 4 Congregationalists, and 5 Epis- 
copalians. This venerable institution, presided ower 
since 1567 by Dr. Alexis Caswell, is in a highly prosper- 
ous condition, 

Brown ville, in Indiana, a village of Vigo co., 12 m. 
8. E. of Terre Haute. 

Brown’ ville, in Jwa, a post-office of Mitchell co. 

Brown ville, in Michigan, a village of Lenawee co. 

Brown ville, in Nelraska, a thriving post-town and 
village, cap. of Nemaha c, on the Missouri River; pop. 
of township 2,396; of village 1,305, 

Brown'villc, in New York, a post-village and town- 
ship of Jefferson co., on Black River, 4 m. from Water- 
town, near Lake Ontario, 

Brown’ wood, in Teras, a post-village of Brown co. 

Brown’ wort, n. (%.) See BCROPHULARIA. 

Brow’-post, n. (Carp.) A cross beam. 

Browse, v. a. [O. Ger. prosa, a shoot; Fr. brouter] To eat 
or feed upon leaves, twigs, buds, or sprouts; tu feed upon 
brauchs or shrubs. 

And being down, is trod in the dust 
Of cattle, and browsed, and sorely hurt.“ — Spenser. 

—v.n. To feed on leaves, sprouts, or buds. or on the ten- 
der branches or shoots of shrubs and trees. 

“ Savages browsing on herbage, like cattle.” — Arbuthnot. 

—n. Buds, sprouts, or leaves, or the tender branches or 
twigs of trees and shrubs, fit for the food of goats, &c. 

„The greedy lioness the wolf pursues, 
The wolf the kid, the wantou kid the browse.” — Dryden. 

Brows’er,n. One that browses. 

Browse’-wood, n. Bushwood or twigs on which an- 
imals feed. — Booth. 

Brows ing, n. The same as Browse. 

Brox’ton’s Bridge, in South Curolina, a post-office 
of Colleton district. 

Broyles’ ville, in Teras. a post-office of Washington co. 

Bru’at, AuuAxD Josepn, a French admiral, B. at Colmar, 
1796. Commander-in-chief of the Ocean squadron in 
1852, he served in 1854 in the fleet in the Black Sea, as 
viceadmiral, under Admiral Hamelin, and took a prom- 
inent part in the first bombardment of Sebastopol. The 
same year, he succeeded Admiral Hamelin. D.of the 
cholera at Messina, Nov. 25, 1555. 

Bruce, the name of a Scottish family of Norman origin. 
Robert de Brus, or Bruys, came over to England with 
William the Conqueror, and was rewarded for his ser- 
vices by a grant of lund in Yorkshire. Robert, his son, 
was the companion in arms of David I. of Scotland, at 
the court of Henry I. of England; and when the Scot- 
tish prince succeeded to the throne of his ancestors, he 
bestowed the lordship of Annandale upon his early 
friend, Robert de Brus. The eldest son of the second 
Robert carried on the English line of the family, while 
his younger son became the proper founder of the Scot- 
tish branch. His great-grandson married Isabel, second 
daughter of David, Earl of Huntingdon, brother of Wil- 
liam the Lion; and their eldest son was Robert de Bruce, 
the competitor with Baliol for the Scottish throne. 
(See BaitoL, Jons.) His son, also called Robert, mar- 
ried under singular and romantic circumstances, a young 
and beautiful widow, only child of Nigel, Earl of Car- 
Tick, and Margaret, a daughter of Walter, the High- 
Steward of Scotland, and thus added largely to the es- 
tate and fendul influence of the family of this union. 

Bruce, Rovert, the restorer of Scottish Independence, was 


the first fruit of the above marriage. He was B. the year 
(1274) in which Edward I. of England was crowned. In 
1296, as Earl of Carrick, he swore fealty to Edward I. at 
Berwick. Shortly after, heabandoned the cause of Edward, 
and with his Carrick vassals joined the Scottish leaders 
in arms for the independence of their country. On the 
defeat of the Scots a few months afterwards, at Irvine, 
B. made his peace with the English monarch. After 
Wallace's defeat at Falkirk, B. burned the castle of Ayr 
to the ground, to prevent its falling into the hands of 
the English, and retired into the recesses of Carrick. In 
1299, the year after Wallace had resigned the regency, 
B., then in his 25th year, was admitted one of the four 
regents, who ruled the Kingdom in the name of Baliol. 
In the three campaigns which subsequently took place, 
B. continued faithful to Edward. With John Comyn, 
called the“ Red Comyn,” the nephew of Baliol, he appears 
to have entered into some agreement as to their rival 
claims to the throne. In an interview between them, 
in the church of the Minorite Friars, Dumfries, Feb. 4, 
1305-6, a quarrel took place, and B., in a paroxysm of 
passion, stabbed Comyn with his dagger. B. hastened 
to Lochmuaben Castle, assembled his vassals, and asserted 
his right to the throne. Two months after (March 27), 
he was crowned king, at Scone. An English army under 
the Earl of Pembroke, nominated by Edward governor 
of Scotland, took possession of Perth, aud on the night 
of June 18, attacked B. in the wood of Methven, com- 
pelling him to retreat into the wilds of Athole. Send- 
ing his queen and her ladies to Kildrummie Castle, 
under the charge of Nigel Bruce and the Earl of Athole, 
he, with 200 followers, crossed Loch Lomond, and had 
recourse for subsistence to the chase. B. next took ref- 
uge in the little island of Rathlin, on the north coast of 
Ireland, where he remained all winter, and was sup- 
posed to be deud. In his absence, the English took the 
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eastle of Kildrnmmie, hung Nigel Bruce and other chiefs | Brace’ville, in Maryland, a post-office of Carroll co. 


neen, and princess 


who had defended it, and tore the 
uthac, Ross-shire. 


Marjory, from the sanctuary of St. 


Bruceville, in Washington Territory, n village, cap. 
of Chekalis co., 35 m. N. N. E. of Pacific city. 


All B.'s estates were confiscated, and himself and adhe-|Bruchus, (broo’kus,) n. ( Zool.) A gen. of insects, fam. 


rents excommunicated by the Pope's legate at Carlisle. 
In the spring of 1307, with abont 300 men, B. landed in 
Carrick, and at midnight surprised the English garrison 
in his own castle of ‘Turnberry; but belore a superior 
force, he retired into the mountainous districts of Ayr- 
shire. At Loudoun Hill, May 10, 1307, he defeated the 
Engliah ander the Karl of Pembroke, In leas than two 
ears he wrested from the English nearly the whole of 
tland. His authority being now established, in 1309 
B. wlvanced to Durham, laying waste the country. The 
same year Edward II. of England invaded Scotland, but 
was compelled to retreat from Edinburgh to Berwick- 
upon-Tweed. During the harvest of 1312, the Scots again 
invaded England, but unsuccessfully. B. now reduced 
the Isle of also. On his return, in the antumn of 
1313, he found his brother, Edward Bruce, engaged in 
the siege of Stirling Castle, held by Sir l'hilip Mowbra: 
for the English. A treaty was entered into, by whic 
Mowbray bound himself to surrender it, if not relieved 
before 24th June following. This led to the memorable 
battle of Bannockburn, q. v., at which B. commanded in 
— (June 21. 1314). In 1317, B. passed over to Ire- 
and, tonasist his brother Edward, g. vr., and defeated the 
Anglo-Irish under the Baron of Clare; and in the ng 
of 1318 the Scots army invaded England by Northum- 
berland. Another invasion of Scotland by the English 
king, who was compelled to retreat, was followed by B. 
n marching into England. After besieging Norham 
Castle, he defeated Edward once more at Bowland Abbey, 
Yorkshire. A truce was, in consequence, ratified be- 
tween the two kingdoms at Berwick, June 7, 1323, to 
last for 13 years. the accession of Edward III., iu 
1827, hostilities recommenced ; and the Scots being again 
victorious, a final treaty was ratified in a parliament at 
Northampton, March 4, 1328, recognizing the indepen- 
dence of Scotland., and B.'s right to the throne. His 


object was now accomplished, and suffering ander the 


disease of leprosy, he spent the last two years of his life 
at Cardross Castle, on the N. shore of the Frith of Clyde, 
D. June 7, 1329. He was twice married, first to len- 
bella, daughter of Donald, tenth earl of Mar — issue, n 
danghter, Marjory, wife of Walter the High-Steward, 
whose son ascended the throne as Robert II. ; and second 
to Elizabeth, daughter of Aymer de Burgh, Earl of Uls- 
ter — issue, one son, who succeeded him as David II., 
and two daughters. 

Bruce, Eowand, brother of the above, was distinguished for 
hia indomitable courage, Which, however, degenerated 
into recklessness. In 1315, the chieftains of Ulster tender- 
ed to him the crown of Ireland, on condition of assisting 
them to expel the English from the island. His rapid 
victories soon made him master of the province of Ulster, 
and he was crowned, but was slain at the battle of Dun- 
dalk, Oct. 5, 1318, 

Bruce, Davip, only son of king Robert Bruce, ascended 
the throne, 1329, when only about five years old. The 
celebrated Randolph, Earl of Moray, the regent, died in 
1332, and immediately afterwards the kingdom was in- 
vaded by Edward Baliol, The total overthrow of the 
Scottish army at Dupplin, the coronation of Baliol at 
Scone, the invasion of Scotland by Edward TIT., and the 
defeat of the Scots with great slaughter at Halidon Hill, 
compelled B. to escape to France, where he resided till 
1341, when, the nobles Murray, Douglas, and Stuart hav- 
ing expelled Baliol from the throne, he ventured to re- 
turn. In 1346 he invaded Englund, bat his troops were 
totally defeated. and he was made a prisoner. Ile was 
detained in the Tower of London till 1357, when he was 
liberated, on the condition of paying the then enormous 
sum of $1,500,000, the lust instalment of which was not 
paid till the 7th yeur of Richard II. David p. 22d Feb- 
runry, 1371. 

Bruce, James, an English traveller, u. in Stirlingshire, 
Scotland, 1730. Till the time of this intrepid explorer 
of Africa, our knowledge of the interior kingdoms and 
resources of that vast continent was of the most imper- 
fect kind; but Bruce's journey to Abyssinia and the 
source of the Nile forms an epoch In the annals of dis- 
covery. By his travels and researches great accessions 
were made both in the science of geography and that of 
natural history; and though the marvels he revealed 
were long and derisively treated as fabrications, u more 
extensive and perfect knowledge of E. Africa has gen- 
erally confirmed the truth of his assertions. D. 1794, 

a tag in Illinois, a township of La Salle co.; pop. 


—A post-office of McDonough co. 

Bruce, in /owa, a township of Benton co. 

Bruce, in Michigan, a post-township of Macomb co, 35 

=. N. of E 
race, in prov. Ontario, n N.W. county, bordering on 
Lake Huron; area, 922 sy. m.; pop. in Te. 90.5155 

Bru‘eea, n. (Bol.) A genus ot plants, order Simaru- 
bacee. e species B. antidysenterica possesses pro- 
perties similar to those of quaxsia, q. v. 

Bruce'port, in Washington itory, a post-village of 
Pacific co., on Shoalwater Bay, 50 m. WS. W. of Olympia. 

Brua’‘cerville, in Alabama, a post-office of Pike co. 

Bruce's Lake, in /ndiana, n post-office of Fuller co, 

Bruceton Mills, in W. Virginia, a post-office of Pres- 
ton co. 

Bruce town. in Firginia, a post-village of Frederick 
county. 

Bruce’ville, in Alabama, a post-office of Bullock co. 

Bruceville, in insis, a post-office of La Salle co. 

Bruceville, in /ndiana, a post-village of Knox co., 8 
m. N.E. of Vincennes. 


Curculionide, The female deposits an egg in the young 
and tender germ of various leguminous or cereal planta, 
&c., upon which the larva feeds, and within which it un- 


lie 


formations; the 
perfect insect, in 
Fig. 429. — BRUCHUS senipes. 


order to make its 

escape, detaches 

a portion of the 

epidermis, like a 

small cup; hence 

the small holes 
often observed in 

p“, dates, Ac. 
he family is 
very extensive, 
B. pisi, which is 
two lines long, 
black, with gray spots on the elytra, in some years does 
great mischief to peas, particularly in our country. B. 
seripes (Fig. 429), with the head and posterior limb, is 
a fine example of this family. By some authors it is 
placed in a separate genus. 

Brucia, Brucixe, (bru'se-d,) n. (Chem.) An alkaloid ge- 
curring in large quantities in conjunction with strychnia 
in the strychnos nux vomica. It is less marked in its 

roperties than strychnia, which it closely resembles, 

t crystallizes in colorless transparent rhombic prisms, 
which are insoluble in ether, Its poisonous properties 
are less active than those of strychnia. By the action 
of nitric acid on B., compounds are obtained which ren- 
der it probable that methyl enters into the composition 
of this alkaloid. Form. CyHog gy. 

Bru'cite, n. (Min) A fibrons hydrate of magnesia 
occurring in silky grayish or bluish-white masses, This 
name was given to chondrodite in honor of Pr. Bruce 
of New York, by whom the mineral was first described. 

Bruck, Kant Luvwia, Bakox vox, an eminent Austrian 
statesman and financier, B. 1798. After achieving great 


honor by his successful foundation of the “Austrian, 


Lloyds,” he received, in 1848, from the imperial govern- 
ment the appointment of minister-plenipotentiary to 
the National Assembly canvoked at Frankfort. After 
the revolution in Oct. of the same year, B. was named 
Minister of Trade, a position in which his talents were 
exercised to the inestimable advantage of the commerce 
of the empire. In 1551, he resigned his portfolio, but 
in the following year was recalled to the imperial ser- 
vice, and in 1833 appointed to the dignified and momen- 
tous post of internuncio at Constantinople. In this po- 
sition he exerted himself strenuously to avert the ru 
ture between Russia and the Ottoman Porte. In 1865, 
he became Minister of Finance. After the Italian war, 
an unsuccessful lottery loan, and the scandal of the cel- 
ebrated Cynattan process (relating to robberies commit- 
ted in Italy), in which B. was indirectly involved, ren- 
dered it incumbent upon him to tender his resignation 
of office, which was contemptuously accepted by the 
emperor (1861). In his chagrin, A. committed suicide, 
being found dead in his bed, with his veins opened by 
his own hand, on 23d April of the same year. From 
what was elicited at the searching inquest held after his 
death, it would appear that B. wos innocent of the accu- 
sations that brought about his untimely end; and it 
must be said, that even if he had been unsuccessful in 
relieving his country from a financial crisis, he inau- 
curated the future prosperity of Austria by the many 
reforms he introduced into the old fiscal industrial 
systems of the empire. 

Bruck’‘enan, a town of Bavaria, on the Sinn, 36 m. N. 
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ture is the most important; it employs 7,490 persons. — 
Hist. From the 7th century, B. was rapidly acquiri 
importance. During the government of the rich an 
powerful Counts of Flanders, who resided there from the 


Fig. 430.— THE BELFRY or BRUGES, 


9th to the 15th centuries, its woollen manufactures grew 
and flourished to an amaging extent. The wealth and 
splendid attire of the citizens of B. had long been sub- 
jects of wonder; fur when the qneen of Philip le Bel, 
of France, visited this city in 1300, she is said to bave 
exclaimed with astonishment, “I here see hundreds 
who have more the appearance of queens than myself.” 
The wealth of the citizens was enormous; a single 
merchant gave security for the ransom of Jean sane 
Peur, the last Connt of Fla to the amount of 
400,000 crowns of gold. Under the Austrian dynasty, 
at the close of the 15th century, the rebellious conduct 
of the inhabitants of B. called upon it such destructive 
vengeance that henceforth its greatness died away, ita 
trade was transferred to Antwerp, and the religious per- 
secution and ferocity of the Spanish under Philip II. 
and the Duke of Alva completed the process of its ruin. 
pate history is comparatively unimportant, 

Bruin, n. [O. Ger. bran; Fr. brun, brown.) A familiar 
name given to the bear. — Pipe. 

Bruin, in Kentucky, a post-office of Carter co. 

Bruin. in Pennsylvania, a N of Butler co. 


Bru'ington, in Virginia, a P. O. of King and Queen co. 

Bruinsburg, in at a village of Claiborne 
co., on the Mississippi River. 

ees Crees — in Indiana, a post-office of 

co. 

Bruise, (briz,) v. a. [A. B. brysan; Fr. briser; Gael. 
bris, break, fracture.) To crush; to press or dash to- 
panan ns to break or reduce to small fragments; to 


; to make a contusion upon the flesh. 


„Fellows in arms, and my most loving friends, 
Bruis d underneath the yoke of tyranny.” — Shake. 


of Wirtsburg, in the middle of beech forests and bean-|—n. A contusion; a hurt or injury from a blow with some- 


tiful scenery. At 2 m. from the town, in the valley of 
the Sinn, are the chalybeate springs and baths 
yey in the summer season Ly the\Bavarian court. 
ip. 1,628. 
Bru „ (brooth,) n city of Belgium, cap. of W. Flanders, 


at the junction of the canals from Ghent, Ostend, and Braise’wort, n. 


L’Ecluse, 7 m. from the N. Sea, and 60 m. N.W, of Brus- 
sels; Lat. 51° 12’ 30” N., Lon, 3° 1944" E. The city 


thing blunt or heavy, without breaking the skin. 


B., Bruised, p. a. Crushed; hurt or broken by a blunt or 


heavy instrument. 


Bruis’er,n. He who, or that which, bruises.—A boxer. 


(Low.)}—A tool for grinding the specula of telescopes. 

A popular name for any plant sup- 
posed to be efficacious in healing bruises, as comfrey, 
soapwort, &. 


has a circumference of nearly 414 m., and is entered by Bruts'img, u. The act of crushing or contusing by a 


6 gates. Many large and noble ancient mansions and 


blow. 


scious public edifices present their pointed gables to Bradt, (brüt.) n. [Fr., from bruire; Gr. bruché, to roar.) 


the streets, and afford interesting specimens of the orna- 
mental Gothic architecture of the Middle Ages, Among 
the most remarkable public edifices are, the Cathedral 


of St. John, and the elegant church of St. Saviour. In 
the great square is a lofty Gothic tower or belfry (Fig. 


A noise spread abroad; report; rumor; fame. 


A bruit rau from one to the otber, Oe Ee 
of Notre Dame (Onser Vroaw), the old Gothic Hospital v. a. To report; to noise abroad. 


and 


ement, or Brul’ziement, n. (Tn Scot. 
Fug.) A brawl; a quarrel; an embroilment. 


450), the most beantifal in Europe, and ite chimes or Braly 8 in Louisiana, a post-office of West 
sh. 


carillons are esteemed the most complete and harmonious 
in the Netherlands, where only superior qualities are 
approved in this species of musical instrument, or 
rather, machine. In this tower there are 48 bells, some 
belay cen, M tons; they are played upon every quarter of 
an hour by means of an immense copper cylinder com- 
municating with the clock, and weighing about 9 tons, 
Its surface is pierced by 30,500 square holes, so that an 
jufinite variety of airs may be set upon it, by merely 


shifting the iron pegs that lift the hammers. —The Os-| Bru’mal, a. 


tend canal presents an expanse of surface that resembles 
a stately river, and is sufficiently wide to admit the 
of ships of 500 tons from the sea. There are 
bridges across the numerous canals, by which the 


place — Brügge, that is, bridges; in French, Bruges. — 


Manf. Woollens, linens, cottons, lace, dye-works, = Brum fieldville, in Pennsylvania, 
refineries, and ship-bnilding yards. The lace manufac-| EN, 


— n. 


Brume, n. 
streets are intersected; hence the Flemish name of the Brumfield 


Baton-Rouge pari: 
Fr., from brume, fog.) (Chronol.) The 
second month of the year in the French revolutionary 
calendar. It commenced on the 23d of October, and 
ended on the Zlst of November, thus comprising 30 days. 
It received its name from the fogs that usually prevail 
about this time. — The 18th of B., vm. year (9th of Nov. 
1799), is celebrated for the overthrow of the Directory, 
and the establishment of the sway of Napoleon, 
[Fr., from Lat. bruma ; probably formed 
from brevissimus, brevimus, brevima, the superl. of brevis, 
short.) Pertaining to the season of the cbertest days; 
belonging to the winter. 
Fr.] Mist; fog; vapor. (u.) 

tation, in Kentucky, a post-office of 


a post-village of 


Boyle co. 


Berks co., 62 m. -B. of Harrisburg. 
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Brum ey, in Missouri, a post-office of Miller co. 

Brum'mel, Gronus Bur, (the sometime famous 
Beau Brun niel,) was B. in London, 1778. He was edu- 
cated at Eton, and there formed intimacies with the 
Pane nobility of the day. On his father’s death, in- 

eriting a fortune of about $150,000, he commenced his 
career as a man of fashion, and became the intimate as- 
sociate of the Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV). 
He it was who inaugurated the reign of dandyisim, and 
for a period of twenty years exercised almost despotic 
sway over English society in the matter of dress. His 
taste was decidedly superior, and he did much to miti- 
gate, if not extinguish, the bizarre foppery in costume 
then prevailing. His fortune being soon swallowed up, 
he maintained his position in society by bis success at 
play, and the indescribable charm of his manner and 
conversation. His abilities were good, though little ex- 
ercised ; he possessed wit, a cultivated taste in music 
and letters, and a supreme knowledge of the arts of dress 
and manner. After a rupture with the Prince, his influ- 
ence gradually declined; and oppressed by debt and the 
falling off of former friends, he retired to Calais, and after- 
wards to Caen, where he was appointed British consul, 
and finally D. in a lunatic hospital, 1540. 

Brum mel's, in N. Curolina, a P. O. of Davidson co. 

Brun, Burs, BRAN, BOURN, n. [A. S. burn.) A river or 
brook. 

Bran, in Kentucky. a post-office of Carter co. 

Brunai’, a Malay State of Borneo, extending from the 
mouth of Batang-Lupar River, in Lon. 1080 35’ E., along 
the N.W. coast to the Bay of Sandakan. The coast-line 
is abt. 900 m.; area 28,000 sq.m. The territory of B. is 
mostly covered with a dense tropical forest, accessible 
only to the Dyaks and orang-outangs. Along the wa- 
ter-courses, which are numerous, Europeans are engaged 
in the mining and exportation of the fossil coal and anti- 
mony, the latter being found in this territory more 
abundantly than in any other part of the world. The 
country is inhabited by a tribe of the Dyaks,q.v. In 
consequence of a treaty made with the Sultan of B., in 
1850, which secures to Americans the right of acquiring 
and holding property in B. territory, the Congress of 
the United States established a consulate at the port 
of B.; but the trade between the two countries has not, 
till now, been of great extent. Estimated pop, 300,000. 

Bruxas, the capital, is a maritime city, like Palembang 
and Acheen in Sumatra. It is situated on a river of the 
game name; Lat. 40 55’ N., Lon. 114° 55’ E. Pop. abt. 
22,000. 

Brundu’sium, BRUNDISIUM, (Anc. Geng.) a city of 
Culabria, now Brindisi, q. v., on the shores of the Adri- 
atic. It was taken by the Romans, B. C. 267, and became 
a colony of the Republic B. 0. 244. During the Illyrian 
war, B. O. 229, it was the naval and military station for 
the Roman fleet and army, and its fine harbor rendered 
it on many subsequent occasions the centre of warlike 
operations. Virgil D. here. B. c. 19. 

Brune, GUILLAUME MARIE Anne, a marshal of France, 
B. at Brives-la-Guillarde, 1763, He was brought up to 
the law, but when the Revolution broke out, he took 
up arms and served under Dumourier. He rose rapidly, 
aud in 1795 became a general of brigade under Napoleon 
I. He was appointed commander-in-chief of the army 
which invaded Switzerland, after the peace of Campo 
Formio; and also of that of Italy after the fall of Berne. 
In 1505 he was made « marshal of the French empire, 
and in 1807 became governor of the Hanseatic towns, 
but fell inte disgrace for omitting the titles of Napoleon 
in the text of the convention which procured for France 
from Sweden the surrender of the island of Riigen. He 
now went into retirement till the first abdication of 
Napoleon, when he submitted to Louis XVIII., who 
gave him the cross of St. Louis. In the “Hundred 
Days,” he joined Napoleon, but after the battle of Wa- 
terloo, proclaimed the king. Leaving his corps and pro- 
ceeding to Paris, he entered an inn at Avignon, where 
he was attacked by an infuriated mob, who accused him 
of having been a terrorist, and taken purt in the massa- 
eres of 1792. At that time, however, he said he was fight- 
ing on the frontiers of his country against the enemy. 
Nevertheless, they immediately shot him, dragged his 
body through the strecte, and threw it into the Rhone, 
1815. 

Brune Island, off the & part of the E. coast of Tas- 
mania, from which it is separated by D’Entrecastaux 
Bay. Length 32 m., breadth 1 to 6m. Adventure Bay 
is on its E. coast. 

Brunehaut, or BRUNEHILDE, a famous queen of Aus- 
trasia, daughter of Athanagildus, king of the Spanish 
Visigoths, B. 534, and espoused Sigebert, king of Aus- 
trasia, in 568. About the same time, Chilperic, king of 
Neustria, married her young sister, Galawintha. This 
prince having put his wife to death and invaded Aus- 
trasia while Sigebert was engaged in repelling an in- 
vasiou of the Huns, B. urged her husband to retaliate 
by a war in Neustria, in the course of which Siegbert 
was assassinated and B. herself taken prisoner. On her 
escape from Rouen, after her marriage with Meroyeus, 
son of the king of Neustria, she returned to Metz, and 
combating suceessfully the opposition ofthe nobles, wield- 
ed the royal authority during the minority of her son 
Childebert. After the death of that prince, ani the ac- 
cessiow of her grandsons, Thierry and Theodebert, the 
nobles of AustrasiacompeHed her to flee into Burgundy. 
These two princes having quarrelled, she took part with 
Thierry, whe put his brother to death in 612. Thierry 
dying the following year, she again assumed the an- 
thority of regent; bat being attacked by her a 
enemy, Fredegonde, 2d wife of Chilperic I., she w. 
trayed by her nobles into the hands of the Neustrians 
and, as some historians report, delivered during 3 days 
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into the hands of a brutal soldiery, drawn at the tail of 
a wild horse, and finally burned piecemeal. Her char- 
acter and government have been the source of endless 
controversy. The best authorities, nevertheless, are in 
favor of her blameless character and excellent govern- 
ment. Killed a. p. 614. 

Brunel,(Sir,) MARK ISAMBARD, (bro nel.) French civil 
engincer, B. at Hacqueville, near Rouen, 1769. He 
entered the mercantile marine, made several voyages to 
the W. Indies; and when the French revolution of 1793 
drove him from his country, he landed in New York, 
with the resolution of endeavoring to turn his en- 

inecring skill to some account. Accordingly, he con- 
Jointly with unother, surveyed the ground tor the canal 
which now connects the river Hudson at Albany with 
Lake Champlain. Desirous, however, of returning to 
Europe, he came to England, where be produced several 
inventions, and submitted to the government a plan for 
making block pulleys for ships, by machinery. This 
Was carried into execution in the dockyard at Ports- 
mouth, and proved a wonderful success. Brunel was now 
a made man; he continued to exercise his talents in con- 
structive works, and in 1825 commenced excavating 
for the Thames Tunnel. This extraordinary work was 
opened to the public in 1843; but, previously, in 1841, 
the honor of knighthood had been conferred upon him. 
D. 1849. 


BRUNEL, /sambard Kingdom, son of the above, B. 1806, was 


educated at the College of Henri IV., at Caen, France, 
and commenced the study of civil engineering under 
his father. He was the resident engineer of the Thames 
Tunnel, and the designer and civil engineer of the 
Great Western, which was the first steamship built to 
cross the Atlantic. He was also the constructor of the 
magnificent, but till now unsuccessful, iron steamship 
the Great Eastern, which was built at Millwall. In 1833 


he was appoiuted engineer to the Great Western Ruil- 
way, and all the tunnels and works connected with that 
line and its branches were constructed under his direction. 
He also superintended the erection of many bridges; 
among which may be mentioned the Hungerford sus- 
pension-bridge across the Thames, since removed to 
give place to a railway-bridge, and the bridge of the 
Cornwall Railway, crossing the Tamar at Saltash. This 
latter is supported by a central pier from a depth of 50 
feet of water, which is the deepest yet achieved in civil 
engineering. It was opened in May, 1559, by Prince 
Albert, after whom it was named, and is one of the 


greatest undertakings of its kind in the world. D. oil 


Brun'ersburg, in Ohio, a post-village of Defiance co.; 
pop. 185. 

Brun'erstown, in Indiana, a post- village of Putnam 
con 50 m. W. by S. from Indianapolis. 

Brunette’, n. [Fr., dimin. of brun, brune, brown.) 
A woman with a brownish or dark complexion, 

Bruniaceæ, (bru-ne-as’se-e,) n. pl. (Hut.) An order of 


plants, alliance Umbellales, They are small heath-like 
shrubs, found at the Cape of Good Hope, and in Mada- 
guscar. Their properties and uses are unknown, 

Brun‘ion, n. [Fr. brugnon.] See NECTARINE. 

Brunn, a town of Austria, cap. of Moravia, at the con- 
fluence of the Schwarza and Zwittawa, 70 m. N. N. E. of 
Vienna., The town is built on the declivity of a hill, 
having the cathedral on its summit, and the suburbs at 
its foot; itisencircled by walls, and was formerly defended 
by the citadel of Spielberg, on the hill of that name to the 
W. of the town; but the defeuces of the latter having 
been destroyed by the French, it was subsequently used 
asa State prison, and has more recently been con- 
verted into barracks. Silvio Pellico was shut up in the 
Spielberg for over 8 years. B. is the seat of a bishopric, 
of a Protestant consistory, a court of appeal, the land- 
recht, or court of nobles for the prov., &c.,and has numer- 
ous scientific and charitable institutions. Its mauufac- 
tures are of great importance; those of woollen goods, 
which are the most extensive in the empire, occupy 
about 18,000 hands. op. 73,464. 

Brunelleschi, FILIPPO DI ser LAPPI, (broo-nel-les’ke,) 
a very distinguished Italian architect, B. at Florence, 
1377. After receiving a good education, he learnt the 
Baan art, practised sculpture for a short time, and 

nally adopted architecture as his sole pursuit. His en- 
thusiasm for art was intensified by a visitto Rome with 
his friend Donatello. About 1407 he was chosen to un- 
dertake the great task of completing the Duomo of his 
native city; its noble cupola is his principal title to 
fame. He built also the Pitti Palace and the church of 
St. Lorenzo at Florence. He was competitor with 
Ghiberti for the execution of the gates of the Baptistery. 
He was long a member of the supreme council of Flor- 
ence. D. 1444, 

Brunnen, (/roon’nen,) a village of Switzerland, near 
the mouth of the Muotta, on Lake Lucerne. Here the 
basis of the Helvetic republic was laid by the three 
original cantons, Uri, Schwytz, and Unterwalden, in 
1315., 

Brun’ner, in Arkansas, a post-office of Sebastian co. 

Brun'nerville, in Pennsylvania, a post-ollice of 
Lancaster co, 

Brun now, Ernest PriLIP, BARON DE, a Russian di- 
plomatist, B. at Dresden, 1797. Having completed his 
education at the University of Leipzig, he was received 
into the diplomatic service of Russia at the Congress of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1818. After the signature of the 
treaty of Adrianople, in 1829, he accompanied Count 
Orlotl to Constantinople, and on his return to St. Peters- 
burg, in 1850, he was promoted to the rauk of senior 
councillor to the Foreign office. In 1839 he was ap- 


pointed ambassadorat Stuttgart and Darmstadt. In the 


course of the same year he was sent on aspecial mission 
to Loudon, and (after a brief visit to Germany) accredited 
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as ambassador to England in July, 1840, taking part dur. 
ing the following 15 years in many memorable negotia- 
tions, Leaving England, Feb. 8, 1854, on occasion of the 
outbreak of the war with Russia, he was appointed ambas- 
sudor at the German Diet in Oct., 1555, attended in the 
following year the peace conference of Paris, as 2d rep- 
resentative of Russia, was nominated ambassador at 
Berlin, Feb. 19, 1557, and resumed his post at the court 
of St. James’, in March 1558. In 1862 he received the 
insignia of the order of St. Andrew of Russia, together 
with a most flattering autograph letter from the Emperor 
himself, as a testimony of his long and valuable services. 
He represented Russia at the Conference in London, on 
the Danish question, in 1564. D, 1873. 

Bru'no, Giorpano, an Italian philosopher, one of the 
boldest and most original thinkers of his age, B. at Nola, 
about 1550. Ile became a Dominican monk, but his 
religious doubts, and his censures of the monastic or- 
ders, compelled him to quit his monastery and Italy. He 
embraced the doctrines of Calvin at Geneva, but doubt 
and free discussion not being in favor there, he went 
after two years’ stay to Paris. He gave lectures on 
philosophy there, and by his avowed opposition to the 
scholastic system, made himself many bitter enemies, 
He next spent two years iu England, and became the 
friend of Sir Philip Sidney. In 1585, he went again to 
Paris, and renewed his public lectures. After visiting 
and teaching in various towns in Germany, he returned 
in 1692 to Padua, and went afterwards to Venice, where 
he was, in 1598, arrested by the Inquisition and sent to 
Rome. He lay in prison two years, und on the 17th 
Feb., 1600, was burned as a heretic. B. was a man 
of powerful understanding, vigorous and fertile imagi- 
nation, and rich and diversified learning. His theory of 
the world was pantheistic. He was well versed in as- 
tronomy, and adopted the views of Copernicus. But he 
wits also a believer in astrology. His works in Latin 
aud Italian are numerous, and abound in bold and no- 
ble thought and rich eloquence. Spinoza was indebted 
to B. for some of his theories. Among the works of B. 
are the following: Della Causa, Principio ed Uno, Del? 
Infinito Universo e Mondi, La Cena deile Ceneri, Specchio 
della Bestia Trionfante, &c. 

Bruno,(St).,the apostle of the Prussians, B. at Quer- 
furt, 970. He was of a noble Saxon family, converted 
the emperor Henry II., and was assassinated by the pu- 
gans of Lithuania, in 1008. 

Bruno, (St)., the founder of the Carthusian order of 
monks, B. at Cologne about 1040; D. in Calabria, 1101. 
See CARTHUSIANS. 

Bruno nian System, n. See Brown, Jonx. 

Brunot, in Missouri, a post-office of Wayne co. 

Bruns’wick, Ducux or, in Germany, consists of 5 de- 
tached portions of territory on the rivers Weser, Seine, 
Ocker, and Aller, between Lat. 51° 38’ and 52° 59’ N., and 
Lon. 9° 10’ and 11° 22’ E. It occupies part of the vast 
plain which stretches from the foot of the Hartz Moun- 
tains and their continuations (the Solling) to the German 
Ocean and the Baltic, with a portion of the rise of those 
chains on the N. side. The largest portion contains 
the districts of Wolfenbtittel and Schöningen, in which 
the cities of Brunswick and Wolfenbüttel, and the 
towns of Königsbutter and Helmstadt, are situated. 
Two small detached portions of territory. viz., the circ. 
of Thedinghausen on the Weser, and that of Badenburg, 
are enclosed by the Hanoverian territory, and form 
part, the former of the Weser district, the latter of the 
Seine district. Finally, the detached circ. of Kulvorde, 
enclosed within the Prussian prov, of Saxony, belongs 
to the district of Schöningen. The duchy has an area 
of 1,526 sq.m. The inhabitants are mostly engaged in 
agricultural and mining pursuits. Iron is the chief 
produce of the mines worked in the three districts of 
the Hartz, Weser, aud Blankenburg. — Army. The mili- 
tary organization of B. is on the Prussian system of gen- 
eral liability to the service of arms, Practically, how- 
ever, no more men are raised by conscription than are 
required as contribution to the army of the Ccnfedera- 
tion. — Rel. Nearly the whole of the inhabitants are 
members of the Lutheran church, with the exception of 
1,107 Calvinists; 2,458 Roman Catholics; 88 members of 
other Christian sects, and 1.078 Jews. Pop. 303,792.— Hist. 
The present Duke of B., Wilhelm I., is the lineal de- 
ascendant of Henry the Lion, the last of the house of 
Welf, who held the duchies of Bavaria and Saxony. 
Henry the Lion was deprived of both duchies by the em- 
peror Frederic Barbarossa, 1180, and left only the posses- 
sion of his allodial domains of B., and Lüneburg, which 
were subsequently split into numerous branches, but 
merged finally in the till recently reigning line of Liine- 
burg (or Hanover), and that of Brunswick, which is the 
elder branch. The intimate family connection which in 
the last century subsisted between the Houseof B. and the 
reigning families of Great Britain and Prussia, engaged 
the princes of B. in political alliances with these two 
powers, in opposition to France, The Prussian army, at 
the outset of the disastrous campaign of 1806, was com- 
manded by the Duke Charles Willian Ferdinand of B., 
who fell in the battle of Jena. His duchy was incorpo- 
rated in the kingdom of Westphalia. His son and suc- 
cessor, Frederick William, fell at the head of his troops 
while maintaining the position of Quatre Bras, two days 
before the battle of Waterloo. His successor, Charles, 
was driven away in 1830, and the throne made over to 
his brother William, the present duke, and the last of 
the line. He being without legitimate heirs, the duchy 
at his death will fall to the ex-king of Hanover, in con- 
formity with ancient treaties. 

Brunswick, the cap, of the above duchy, on the Ocker, 8 
m. S.E. of Hanover, Although bearing rather an anti- 
quated appearance, B. has some good streets, and 
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abounds in interesting remains of the Middle Ages. A 
spiendid new ducal palace, built at an enormous ex- 
pense, to replace the residence of Duke Charles, de- 
stroyed by the mob in 1830, was burnt down in 1865. 
The Museum has some paintings of the Flemish and 
Dutch schools. Manf. Wool, yarn, linen, porcelain, paste- 
board, paper-hangings, and a vuriety of chemical prepa- 
rations I Vp. (1875), 65,938, 

Bruns'wich, in Georgia, a port of entry, cap of Glynn 
co., on Turtle River, 80 m. 8.5.W. of Savannah. It his 
a spacious harbor, and carries on a prosperous trade. 
Pop. 2.348. 

Brunswick, in J/linois, a post-office of Peoria co. 

Branswick, in Minos, a post- village of Peoria co., 60 
m N. N. W. of Springfield. 

Brunswick, in /ndiana, a post-office of Lake co. 

Brunswick, in Maine, a town of Cumberland co., on 
the Androscoggin, 26 m. S. W. of Augusta; Lat. 430 53“ 
N., Lon. 69° 55’ W. It isa place of considerable trade. 
On the opposite side of the river is Topsham, with which 
town it is connected by two bridges. The falls of the 
river afford a convenient supply of water-power, which 
is used, to some extent, to give motion to saw-mills, and 
woollen and cotton factories. Bnedoin College, founded 
in 1744, stands on an elevated plateau near the town. 
It possesses a philosophical and chemical apparatus and 
laboratory, a cabinet of minerals, gallery of paintings, and 
a splendid library. A medical school, connected with 
the cuilege, was established in 1820. Pop. of the towu 
in 1880 5,884. ' 

Brunswick, in Minnesota, a post-village, eap. of Kan- 
abec co., on Snuke River, 64 m. N. of St. Anthony; pup. 
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Brunswick, in Missouri, a post-village and township 
of Chariton co., near the Missouri River, 68 m. above 
Boonville. 

Brunswick, in New Fork, a township of Rensselaer 


co. 

A village in the 8. of Ulster co. 

Brunswick, in N. Curolina,a S. E. county, bordering 
on S. Carolina, washed by the Atlantic, and drained by 
Cape Fear and Waccamaw rivers; area, 950 sq. m. Sur- 

face, level and swampy; soil, poor and sandy. Prod. 
ice and cotton. Cap. Smithville. 

Brunswick, in Ohio, a post-township of Medina co., 
22 m. 8.8.W. of Cleveland. 

Branswick, in Vermont, a post-township of Essex co., 
on the Connecticut River, 50 m. N.K. of Montpelier; 
pop. 221. 

Brunswick, in Virginia, a 8.S.E. county, bordering 
on N. Carolina. Area, 600 sq. m. It is drained by the 
Nottaway, Roanoke, and Meherrin rivers. Its great 
prodact is tobacco, Organized in 1820. Cup. Lawrence- 
ville. 

Brunswick, in Wisconsin, a township of Eau Claire 
co., on the Chippewa River, 

Bruns’ wick Green, n. (chem.) A pigment obtained 
by exposing metallic copper to the action of muriate of 
ammonia. It is a compound of chloride and oxide of 
copper. It is also generated by the action of sea-water 
upon copper, as is the green matter which incrusts the 
copper sheathing of ships. 

Brunswick Landing, in Mississippi, a post-office 
of Issaqnena co. 

Brunswick, (New.) See New Brunswick. 

Brunt, n. [O. Ger. brand, a burning, from brennen, to 
burn.) The heat of battle; the onset when it burns or 
rages most fiercely; violence. 

“Erona chose rather to bide the brunt of war, than venture 
him." — Sidney. 

—Shock; force of a blow; as, “ the heavy brunt of cannon- 
ball.” —Hudibras. 

Bru’ree, a parish of Ireland, in Munster, co. Limerick, 
4m, N.W. of Kilmallock. 

Brush. n. [Fr. brosse, a bush; from Celt. brouss, a 
thicket: Ger. borste. a bristle.) Au instrument used for 
painting, or for removing dirt by light rubbing, from 
floors, furniture, 4c. They are generally made of hair, 
bristles, or whalebone, and are divided into two classes 
— simple and compound. Simple B. are composed of 
a single tuft, and compound B. consist of several tufts 
inserted ina handle. Painters’ B. are examples of the 
furmer, and ordinary hair-B. of the latter. The smaller 
kinds of simple B. are known by the name of pencil, 
and are made of camel- or sable-hair, inserted in quills 
of different sizes. When coarser and stronger material 
is used, they are generally mounted in tin tubes, and 
known by the name of tools, the larger kinds being 
bound around sticks with string or copper wire. After 
these come Wihitrwash B.. which consist of two or more 
large tnfts fixed side by side on a flat handle. and se- 
cured firmly with string or wire. Compound B. are 
60 made that a number of tufts are inserted into holes 
perforated at regular distances in the back, or stock, of 
the handle. 

A rude assault; a skirmish. 

Let grow thy sinews till their knots be strong, 
And tempt not yet the brushes of the war.“ —Shaks, 

—A thicket. — The tail of a fox. 

Electrical brush. Tho brush-shaped or luminous rays 
diverging from painted bodies that are highly charged 
with positive electricity. 

r. a. To sweep or rub with a brush.—To paint with a 
brush. 

“You bave commissioned me to paint your shop, and 
done my best to brush you up like year neighbors. Pose, 1 

—To strike, rub over, or touch lightly in passing. 

„Has Somnus brushed thy eyelids with his rod?” — Dryden. 


—To remove by brnshing; as, “the water brushed off by 
the winds.” —Bentley. 
8i 
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—v. n. To move nimbly as in haste. To move lightly. 
„A thousand nights have brushed their balmy wings over these 
eyes. — Dryden. 
—To move or skim over. 
“Love... awakes the sleeping vigor of the soul, 

And brushing o'er, adds motion to the pool. — Dryden. 
Brash Creek, in Alabama, a post-office of Perry co. 
Brush Creek, iu Arkansas, a township of Washing- 

ton co, 
Brush Creek, in California, a post-village of Butte 
co, ZB m. N.E. of Oroville. 
Brush Creek, in Illinois, a village of Knox co., 80 m. 
N.N.W. of Springfield. 
Brush Creek, in Indiana, a post-office of Ripley co. 
Brash Creek, in Jowa, a post-office of Fayette co. 
Brush Creek, in Michigan, a village of Van Buren co., 
ou the Paw Paw River, 27 m. W. by 8. of Kalamazoo. 
Brush Creek, in Afinnesota, a township of Faribault 


co. 

Brush Creek, in Missouri, a post-office of Laclede co. 

Brush Creek, in N. Carolina, a P. O. of Randolph co. 

Brush Creek, in Ohio, joins the Ohio River in Adams 
county. 

—Another, in Scioto co., joins the Scioto River, about 10 
m. N. of Portsmouth. 

—A township of Highland co, See BUSH CREEK. 

—A township of Jefferson co. 

A township of Muskingum co. 

A township of Scioto co. 

Brush Creek, in Pennsylvania, a township of Fulton 


co. 

—A post-office of Beaver co. 

Brush Creek, in Tennessee, a post-office of Polk co. 

Brush’er, n. One who brushes. 

Brush'et. n. See BUSKET. 

Brush Hill, in Jilinois, a post-village of Du Page co., 
about lu m. W. of Chicago. 

Brush'iness, n. Quality of being brushy; roughness. 

Brush'ing. n. The act of brushing or sweeping. 

Brush Land, in New York, a P. O. of Delaware co. 

Brush’-like, a. Resembling a brush. 

Brush’-maker, n. One who makes brushes. 

Brush Mountain, in Pennsylvania, a short ridge, 
S.W. of Bald Eagle Mountain, in the N. part of Blair co. 

Brash Point, in [Winois, a post-office of De Kalb co. 

Brush Prairie, in Minnesota, u P. O. of McLeod co. 

Brush Ran, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Washington co. 

Brush’s Mills, in New York, a post-village of Frank- 
lin co. 

Brush Turkey. n. (Zul.) See MEGAPODIIDÆ. 

Brush Valley, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of 
Indiana co., 55 m. E. by N. of Pittsburg; pop. abt. 1,850. 

Brush'ville, in New rk, a post-office of Queen's co. 

—A post-village of Livingston co. 

Brush ’ville, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Waushara co. 

Brush’-wheel, n. (Mech.) One of the wheels used 
in light machinery, to turn each other by means of bris- 
tles or brushes fixed to their circumference. 

Brush, a. Resembling a brush; rough; shaggy. 

Brash’y, in Arkansas, a P. O. of the Choctaw nation. 

Brushy Creek, in & Carolina, a P. O. of Anderson co. 

Brushy Creek, in Teras, rises in Lavacca co., and 
falls into Lavacca River. 

he rises in Williamson co., and falls into Little 

iver. 

—A post-office of Williamson co. 

Brushy Fork, in Minois. See BUSHY FORK. 

Brushy Fork, in 0% io. a post-office of Scioto co. 

Brushy Prai'rie, in Indiana, a P. O. of La Grange co. 

Brushy Ran, in W. Virginia, a P.O. of Pendleton co. 

Brusk, Brusque, (brisk, a. Fr. brusque. See Brisk.) 
Sharp; rude; rough. 

Brussa, Brosa, PRUSA, or Brovssa, a city of Turkey in 
Asia, Natolia, 60 m. S S. W. of Constantinople, at the foot 
of Mount Olympus; Lat. 27° N., Lon. 40° E.— B. is most 
pleasantly situated, fucing a beautiful and luxuriant 
plain, covered for many miles with plantations of mul- 
berry-trees. The city and suburbs are about six miles 
in circumference. The town is divided from the eastern 
suburb by a deep channel or vale, over which there are 
several bridges, one of them — with shops on each side — 
being 90 paces long and 16 broad. The streets are re- 
markably clean, and the bazaars very good, being sup- 

lied with European goods from Constantinople. — Prusa 
s said to have been built by Prusias, king of Bithynia, 
9. v. It is one of the most flourishing commercial em- 
poriums of the Turkish dominions, and in all ages has 
been celebrated for its thermal springs. Pop. 102,907. 

Brussels. Fr. Bruzelles (brooz'el); Flem. Brussel ; 
Lat. Bruzelle.) Capital of the kingdom of Belgium, and 
of the prov. of Brabant, 20 m. S. of Antwerp and about 
50 m. E. by 8 from the sea, on the Senne, a small river 
which falls into the Scheldt, through the Rupel. Lat. 
50° 51“ 11” N., Lon. 4° 217 10” E. Its circumference is 
said to be 7 English miles, and its ramparts are planted 
with trees, and form most beautiful walks. It has ex- 
tensive suburbs. consisting of various villages joined to 
the city by a continuity of streets. It has, besides, sev- 
eral public squares of great beauty and elegance. Its 
chief ornaments, however, are its public promenades, 
no city in Europe possessing one superior to that which 
is called the Allée Verte, or Green Alley, or to the great 
interior square called the Park, in which the chief 
struggle in the revolution of 1830 took place, In the 
great market-place stands the Hotel-de-ville, an old but 
handsome edifice in the Gothic style (Fig. 431). Its 
turret is 364 feet in height. and surmounted by a gigan- 
tic figure of St. Michael, in copper, 17 feet high. The 
church of St. Gudule isa magnificent structure, contain- 
ing no less than 16 chapels, adorned in the interior with 
beautiful paintings and sculptures, and celebrated for 
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its finely carved pulpit. The chapel of Nôtre Dame is 
likewise an elegant building. There are, besides, within 
the walls, several elegant mansions, belonging to noble- 
men. The Opera-house is a stately edifice, in the Italian 
style, built in the year 1700. The public fountains are 
numerous, and are all embellished with sculptures. A 
stutue to Godfrey de Bouillon was inaugurated in 1848. 


Fig. 431. — HOTEL DE VILLE, Or CITY HALL. (Brussels). 


Brussels has many charitable foundations, and establish: 
ments for puplic instruction. There are, besides a 
library (containing nearly 100,000 volumes, mostly saved 
from suppressed convents), an extensive and valuable 


collection of paintings, a cabinet of natural history, a 
polytechnic institute, an academy of painting, sculpture, 
and engraving, and numerous primary and industrial 
schools, There are several literary and scientific establish- 
ments, an academy of belles-lettres, and a botanical gar- 
den.— Man f. Lace, camlets, carpets, carriages, ticking, va- 
rions kinds of cotton and woollen stuffs. silk stockings, 
galloons, earthenware, &c. It carries on a considerable 
trade by means of the canals which bring it into commn- 
nication with the Scheldt. — Hist. This city is supposed 
to have been founded at the commencement of the 7th 
century. Otho II. held his court here in the 10th century, 
and it was fortified in the 11th century. In its palace, 
which was built in 1300, and had been the residence of 
the dukes of Brabant since the time of John II., Charles 
V. of Spain abdicated his crown in favor of his son, 
Philip TI., on October 25, 1555; and. twelve years after, 
the tyranny of the Duke of Alva, Philip's bloodthirsty 
governor, drove 10,000 of its citizens to seek refuge and 
to settle in England. Under the French empire, it was 
the capital of the department of the Dyle, and previous 
to 1830 it was one of the capitals of the kingdom of the 
Netherlands. In 1848 the first peace congress was held 
in it. and in 1853 a general European statistical congress 
also assembled here. Pop. including surrounding par- 
ishes, in 1875, 376,965, or of city only, 189,172. 

Brussels, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Door co, 
24 m. N. KR. of Green Bay, 

Brussels Sprouts, n. pl. ( Hort.) A variety of Bras- 
gica oleracea, or common cabbage, distinguished by pro- 
dneing in the axils of the leaves, little clusters of jenves 
which close together and form miniature cabbages, These 
are nsed, like other greens of this species. for the table, 
and are very delicate. The plant is cultivated much in 
the same way as cabbage or kule, requiring. however, 
less space than the other varieties. It may be planted 
in shady situations, or between the rows of crops, such 
as peas, beans, scarlet-runners, &c.. which are to be re- 
moved from the ground in autumn. The sprouts are fit 
for use in winter and spring. The stem sometimes at- 
tains a height of 4 feet, and the head resembles a small 
imperfectly hoiled savoy; but there is a sub- variety with 
shorter stems, preferable for many situations, In some 
places, it is customary to remove the head early in win- 
ter, in order to promote the development of the lateral 
shoots in spring, but if the head is allowed to remain, 
the plant becomes taller, and new shoots are formed as 
the lower ones nre removed. The seed issown in Feb, or 
March. None of the many varieties of the species to 


which it belongs is better deserving of cultivation, buy 
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as the seed frequently degenerates, it is better to import 
it from Belgium. — Ch. Encycl. —See Brassica, CABBAGE. 


Fig. 432. — BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 

Bru“ ta, knurz, n. [Lat. brutus, heavy, stupid.] (Zod?.) 
The term by which Linueus desiguated nn order of mam- 
mals, including the elephant, manati, and walrus, with 
the quadrupeds now forming the order kdentata of 
Cuvier. 

Bru’tal, a. Pertaining to a brute; unfeeling; like a 
brute; as, “brutal force.” 

—Inhuman; savage; cruel; ferocious. 

The brutal bus'ness of the war 
Is mrnag'd by thy dreadful servants’ care.” — Dryden. 

Brutality, Bru'talism, n. Quality of being brn- 
tal; inhumanity; savageness; cruelty; insensibility to 
pity or shame. 
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caressed and trusted. But the stern republican spirit of 
B. rendered it impossible for all Cæsar’s kindness to him 
to reconcile him to Caesars ambition; and he at length 
conspired with Cassius and others, and slew him on the 
Ides of March, B. c. 44. Antony succeeded in exciting 
the popular indignation against the murderers, who fled 
from Rome, and raised an army, of which B. and Cassius 
took the command; but being totally defeated ut the 
battle of Philippi, where they encountered the army of 
Antony and Octavianus, B. escaped with only a few 
friends, passed the night in a cave, and, as he saw his 
cause irretrievably ruined, requested Strato, one of his 
confidants, to kill him. For a long time his friend re- 
fused; but at last presenting the sword as he turned 
away his face, the noble Koman fell on it and expired, 
B. c. 36, in the 43d year of his age. 

Bru’tus, in New York, a township of Cayuga co.; pop. 
(1870), 2,621. 

Bru’yere, Jean pe La, See La BRUYÈRE. 

Bruyns’wick, in New York, a post-office of Ulster co 

Brya'cewæ, n. pl. [Gr. bru», I sprout.) (Bot.) Au order 
of plants, alliance Muscales. — Diag. Spore-cuses valve- 
less, with un operculum, without elaters.— They are 
erect or creeping. terrestrial or aquatic, cellular plants, 
having a distinct axis of growth, destitute of a vascular 
system, and covered with minute imbricated, entire or 
serrated leaves. The B. are chiefly distinguished from 
other mosses by the sporangium dehiscing transversely, 
either from the separation of the operculum or in an 
irregular manner. 

Bry’an, in Georgia, an E. county. bordering on the At- 
lantic; area 472 8. m. It is watered by the Ogeechee and 
the Cannouchee rivers. Surface. Generally level. Soil, 
sandy, most of which is covered by pine forests. Cap. 
Eden. 

Bry’an, in Missouri, a post-village in Saline co., 70 m. 
N.W. of Jefferson city. 

Bry’an, in Orin, a post-village, cap. of Williams co., 54 
m. W. S. W. of Toledo. 

Bryan, in Teras, a post-office of Brazos co. 

Bry’an Court-House, in Georgia, a village of Bryan 
co., about 20 m. W. by 8. of Savannah. 

Bry’ansburg, in Indiana, a post-village of Jefferson 
co., 76 m. S. S. E. of Indianapolis. 

Bryan’s Store, in North Carolina, a post-office of 

oore co. 

Bryansville, in Pennsylvania, a P.O. of York co. 

Bry' unt. WiLLiam CULLEN, an eminent American poet 
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ing ous perennial, growing in hedges and thickets, 
and blossoming during the month of May. The flowers 
are yellowish-white, with green streaks, and are diœ- 
cious; that is, the male and female flowers are borne 
by distinct plants. The stems are put forth annu- 
ally, and climb by means of tendrils. The root is 
large, white, and is sold by herbalists under the names 
of white bryony and mandrake-root. (For the true 
mandrake, sve MA\pRAGoRA.) The root contains a pecu- 
liar bitter principle, termed Bryonine. It is a violent 
emetic and purgative, and is highly poisonous, giving 
rise to symptoms much resembling those of cholera. A 
remedy often resorted to in homæopathic practice. B. 
is also employed as a topica) application to bruises, 
B. Abs, Americana, and Africana have similar prop- 
erties. 

Bry’onine, n. (Gem.) See Brronta. 

Bryony. u. The English name for BRYONIA, q. v. 

Bryophyllum, n. [Gr. bryo, to grow, phidlon,a leaf; 
í. e. germinating from a leaf.) A genus of plants, order 
Crassulacea. 

Bryozo’a, Poiyzoa, n. [Gr. brion, moss, zon, an ani- 
mal.] An order of animals of the class Acalepha. They 
are very small or minute mollusks growing in clusters 
upon rocks, shells, and sea-weeds, which they ornament 
with their delicate ramifications. Some kinds, however, 
inhabit only fresh waters. All are polyp like in general 
appearance, but molluscan in structure. The aggregated 
cells of some gencra are coral or coral-like. 

Bry’son, in Nebraska, a post-office of Johnson co. 

Bry’am, n. [Gr. bryvm, moss.) (Bot.) A genus of moss, 
order Bryacea. 

Brzese Litewski, or Brest Livowskr, a fortified 
town of Russia, gov. of Grodno, on the river Bug, about 
110 m. S. of Grodno, In 1794, Suwaroff gained here a 
victory over the Poles. Pop. 18,500. 

Brze’zan, or Buzezany, a town of Austrian Galicia, 
on cee Zlotu-Lipa, about 54 m. S.E. of Lemberg; pop. 

„14 . 

Buache. See GARDEN ISLAND. 

Buaze, 8 (Bot.) A South-African plant found 
growing in the Maravi country by Dr. Livingstone. It 
affords a remarkably strong fitre, which is used by the 
natives for stringing beads upon. The botanical charac- 
ters Sid relations of the plant have not yet been ascer- 
tained. 

Bub’ble, n. [Du. bobbel.] That which rises in boils or 
bulbs; a small bladder or vesicle of water or other fluid, 


Brutaliza'tion,n. The act of brutalizing or making 
brutal. (u.) 

Bru’talize, v.a. To make brutal. 

—v.n. To become brutal. 

Bru’tally, adv. In a brutal manner. 

Brute, (brit.) a. [Fr. brut; Lat. brutus, from Gr. baru- 


and man of letters, B. at Cummington, Massachusetts, 
1794. When he was but 13 years old, he wrote The Em- 
bargo, or Sketches of the Times, a satire; and the Span- 
wh Revolution, and other Poems, Boston, 1808. The 
youthful poet was admitted to the bar in 1815, and was 


inflated with air; — that which will burst casily and sud- 
denly. 
—A vain project; a delusion; a fraud. 
—v.n. To rise in bubbles; to run with a gurgling noise. 
—v.a. To cheat; to deceive or impose upon. 


tës, heaviness, aena laine] Senseless; stupid; un- 
conscious; irrational; bestial. 

Not yet are we the sons of brute earth.” - Bentley. 

—Rough; uncivilized; insensible. 

“ The brute philosopher, who ne'er has prov’d 
The joy of loving. or of beiug low d. - Pope. 

—n. A beast; any animal destitute of reason; a brutal 
person; a savage: a low-bred, unfeeling man. 

Brut iſy, v.a. To make brutish or brutal. 

* O thou fallacious woman! am I then brutified ? 
Ay; I feel it here; I sprout; I bud; I am ripe horn mad.“ 
Congreve. 

Brut ish, a. Like a brute: beastly; ignorant; stupid; 
unfeeling; savage; cruel; brutal; inhuman; ferocious ; 
grossly sensual. 

Brut'ishly. adv. In a brutish manner. 

Brut’ishness, n. Quility of being brutish; brutality. 

i n. The quality of a brute; extreme stu- 
pidity. (u. 

Bru’ton, a town of England, in Somersetshire. Many. 
Silks, woollens, hosiery. Pop. 4,564. 

Brutus. Lucius Junius, one of the most celebrated 
characters of early Roman history, but whose story is 
half mythical, and full of contradictions and improbabil- 
ities, was the son of Marcus Junius, a wealthy patrician 
of Rome. The father and brother of Lucius Junius were 
assassinated by order of their relative, Tarquinius the 
Proud; and Lucius Junius owed the preservation of his 
life to an assumed idiotism, It was Sextus Tarquinius 
who, by his criminal outrage on Lucretia, the wife of 
Collatinus, afforded him an opportunity to arouse the 
people against the king and his sons. Throwing off his 
pretended stupidity, he joined with Collatinus, assembled 
the senate, and caused a decree to be made for banishing 
the king and establishing arepublic. This change took 
place, and B. and Collatinus were appointed chief magis- 
trates, with the title of consuls. The change in the form 
of government gave offence to many of the patricians ; 
and the two sons of B. and three nephews of Collatinus 
conspired, with others, to murder the consuls, and re- 
store the monarchy. The plot was disclosed by a slave, 
and the conspirators were brought before the consuls 
for judgment. B., disregarding the entreaties of the 
multitude and his own feelings as a parent, sentenced his 
sons to death, Collatinus endeavored in vain to save his 
nephews, and retired from the consulship. The cause 
of the Tarquinii was espoused, according to the legend, 
by some of the neighboring citjes, and B. fell in combat 
with Aruns, one of the sons of the deposed king. The 
conflict ending in the victory of the Romans, the body 
of B. was interred with great solemnity, and a statue was 
erected to his memory, P. c. 507. 

Brutus. Marcus Junivs, an illustrious Roman, one of 
the murderers of Julius Cæsar. His mother was the sis- 
ter of Cato. Ho at first sided with Pompey, but, being 
treated with great lenity after the battle of Pharsalia, 

. þe attached himself to Cæsar, by whom he was greatly 
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engaged in the legal practice for ten years, mostly at 
Great Barrington. Mass. In 1825 he finally quitted the 
profession, and went to reside in New York, where he has 
since exclusively devoted himself to literary pursuits. 
Thanatopsis, the unrivalled production of a youth only 
18 years old, was published by him in the North Ameri- 
can Review,in 1816. In 1821. B. published at Cambridge 
a volume containing The Ages, Thanatopsis, and a few 
others of his finest productions. The book established 
his reputation as a popular poet. All the pieces 
in it are polished to the last degree of nicety: the 
forms of expression, the imagery, and the general turn 
of thought, are perfectly simple and natural. The first 
outbreak of B.'s genius was the most rich and abnn- 
dant. Since the appearance of “The Ages,” he has 
published only short poems, and at considerable inter- 
vals. The whole of his published poetry, the production 
of a full half century, is contained in a single volume 
of very moderate size. Several of B. poems appeared 
first in the New Vork Review, which he edited in 1825- 
27. In 1826 he became the editor of the Evening Post, 
one of the oldest and most influential newspapers in 
New York, with which he was connected until his death 
B. bas always been a generous and uncompromising ad- 
vocate of free soil and free institutions. He has also 
labored effectually to diffuse a taste for the fine arts in 
America, has been president of several associations for 
this purpose, and has always shown himself a kind and 
judicious friend to young artists, As a prose-writer, his 
style is pure, easy, and idiomatic. , Few who have been 
compelled by circumstances to write so much, have 
written so uniformly well. An edition of his works, il- 
lustrated with 71 engravings, came out in London, 1858, 
and in 1809, his masterly translation of the Iliad, was 
followed, in 1870, by its companion vol. the Odyssey. 
His Populur H story of the U.S, appeared in 1874. Upon 
his 80th birthday he was presented with a handsome 
silver vase; in 1876, elected a member of the Russian 
Academy. p. in New York, June 12th, 1578. 
Bry antown, in Ind, a P. O. of Monroe co. See p. 433% 
Bryant’s Creek, in Indiana, a P. O. of Monroe co. 
Bryant’s Pond, in Maine, a post-office of Oxford co. 
Bryant’s Swamp, in N. Car., a P. O. of Bladen co. 


| Bry antsville, in Ind., a pt. vil. of Lawrence co. 


Bry antsville, in Ky., a post-village of Garrard co, 

Bryg'mus, n. [Or. brucho, I grind my teeth.] (Med.) 
The grinding of the teeth, or the gnashing and chatter- 
ing of the teeth which takes place in epilepsy and 
other convulsive disorders. 

Brynhil da. (Scand. Myth.) The name given in the 
Scandinavian legends to a mystic personage, probably 
connected with Attila, Sigurd, Gurnar, or Gunther; 
playing the principal part in the series of extraordi- 
nary adventures attributed to those persons. 

Brynn Ffynon, in Tennerser, a P. O. of Scott co, 

Gr. bryo, I sprout.) (Bot) A genus of 

plants, order Cucurbitacee. The most interesting spe- 

cies is B. dioica, the red-berried bryouy, or wild vine, an 


Bub’bler, n. A cheat. (R.) 
(Zoöl.) A fish found principally in the Ohio River, and 
so designated from a peculiar grunting noise it makes. 


Webster. 
Bub’bly, a. Abounding in bubbles; bubbling. 
Bub’by, n. [O. Fr. poupe, a teat, a womau’s breast.] A 
cant term for a womun's breast. 
Bavay n. [From BROTHER.] A brother. (A term col- 
loquially u among small boys.) 
Bubo, (bū'bo,) n. * Bunoks. [Lat. bubo; Gr. boubén, 
the groin.) (Anat.) The Grorn, q. v. 

(Med.) A tumor in the groin, or a swelling of the 
glands situated in the armpit (axilla), or amoug those 
in groin (inguen), and generally caused from the ab- 
sorption of irritating matter, such as venereal or other 
specific poisons. — B. are either constitutional or local. 
In the first instance they may occur in any part of the 
body, and in any number, — as in the disease known as 
the plague, when the B. becomes a symptom of the dis- 
ease; or they occur locally, from irritation applied to 
some part in the neighborhood, — as in the armpit from 
a prick in the finger or hand during dissection. and in 
the groin from a cause already hinted nt. B. are, again, 
sympathetic, and arise entirely from over-exertion, or 
an injury applied to the glands in some remote part, but 
in connection with the one that forms the swelling. 
Thus, long standing. or a fatiguing journey, will cause a 
B. in the groin to rise in u few hours. In consequence 
of their hardness and slow suppuration, B. are gener- 
ally extremely painful, and cause considerable incon- 
venience, 

(Audi.) The Great-horned, Cat, or Eagle owls, a 
genus of the Strgide or Owl family, characterized by 
large size, robust and powerful form, conspicuous ear- 
tufts, and very large eyes. There are 15 species of this 
genus. The Great-horned Owl, B. Virgimanus, is but 
little inferior in size to the golden eagle; and is very 
destructive to young fawns, hares, rabbits, rats, moles, 
reptiles, partridges, crouse, and other game, It is found 
in almost every quarter of the United Stutes; frequent- 
ing deep torest glens, and making its nest ip the fissures of 
rocks, ruins of buildings, &c. “Along the mountainous 
shores of the Ohio. and amidst the deep forests of Indian,“ 
says Wilson, “this ghostly watchman has freqnently 
warned me of the approach of morning, and amused me 
with his singular exclamations, sometimes peonia 
down and around my fire, uttering n loud und sudden 
Wuugh O! Waugh O! sufficient to have alarmed a whole 
garrison. He has other nocturnal solos, no less melodious, 
one of which very strikingly resembles the half sup- 
pressed screams of a person suffocating, or throttled, and 
cannot fail of bei exceedingly entertaining toa lonely 
benighted traveller. the midst of an Indian wilder. 
ness.” “There is something in the character of the owl 
so recluse, solitary, and mysterious, something so dis- 
cordant in the tones of its voice, heard only amid the 
silence and gloom of night, and in the most lonely and 
sequestered situations, as to have strongly impressed the 
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minds of mankind in general with sensations of awe, and 
abhorrence of the whole tribe. The poets have indulged 
freely iu this general prejudice; and in their descriptions 
and delineations of midnight storms and gloomy scenes 
of nature, the owl is generally introduced to heighten 
the horror of the picture. Ignorance and superstition, 
in all ages and in all countries, listen to the voice of the 
owl, and even contemplate its physiognomy with feel- 
ings of disgust and a kind of fearful awe.” „Nothing 


is a more effectual cure for superstition than a knowledge | 


of the general laws and productions of nature; nor more 
forcibly leads our reflections to the first, great, self-ex- 
istent Cause of all, to whom our reverential awe is then 
humbly devoted, and not to any of his dependent cren- 
tures. With all the gloomy habitsand ungracions tones 
of the owl, there is nothing in this bird supernatural or 
mysterious, or more than that of a simple bird of prey, 
formed for feeding by night, like many other animals, and 
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of reposing by day. The harshness of its voice, occasioned 
Ly the width and capacity of its throat, may be intended 
by Heaven as an alarm und warning to the birds and 
animals on which it preys to secure themselves from 
danger. The voices of all carnivorous birds and animals 
are also observed to be harsh and hideous, probably for 
this very purpose.” Its general color is ferruginous, 
varied with larger and smaller spots and markings of 
brown, black, and gray; together with innumerable 
minute specks. The larger wing- and tail-feathers are 
obscurely varied by dusky transverse bars; the bill is 
blak; the eyes very large, and of a golden-orange color; 
the legs are short and strong, thickly clothed down to the 

_ Very claws with fine downy plumes; and the claws are 
extremely large, strong, and black. It rarely lays more 

than two eggs, which are larger und rounder than those 
of a hen, and of a reddish-brown color, with darker 
blotches and variegations. 

Bubon’ocele, n. (ed.) An old medical term fora 
rupture at the bottom of the belly. — See HERNIA. 

Bueatun'na, in Mississippi,» post-office of Wayne co. 

Bue’eal, a. [From Lat. bucca, cheek.) Belonging, or re- 
lating, to the cheek. 

B. Glands, (Anat.) Mucous follicles, seated in the buc- 
cal membrane, opposite the molar teeth. They secrete 
a viscid humor, which mixes with the saliva, and lubri- 
cates the mouth. — B. Artery, arises from the internal 
maxillary, and distributes its branches to the cheek, and 
especially to the buccinator muscle. — B. Membrane, the 
mucous membrane which lines the interior of the 
mouth.— Dunglism. 

Bue can, n. A hurdle composed of sticks. 

Buc’ean, v.a. To prepare beef by cutting it Into long 
jeces, and salting, and smoking over a buccan or boucan. 
jee BUCCANEER. 

Buccaneer, Bucanier, (buk-a-nér’,) n. [Fr. bou- 
canier, from boucan, or buccan, a word of the Carib 
Indians signifying a place or apparatus made for cook- 
jug and feasting on meat prepared in a peculiar manner 
(see Buccan): hence those who established themselves 
on the West India Islands for the purpose of smoking 
ment were called “ Buccaneers.” — Wedgewood, Dict. 
of Eng. Etym.| The pirates who infested the coasts of 
the West Indies and Spanish America during the 17th and 
18th centuries were so called. ‘The association of these 
pirates is said to have commenced as early as the mid- 
dle of the 16th century; but in 1625 they obtained pos- 
session of St. Kitt's, and afterwards of Tobago, which 
thenceforward became for along time the head-quarters 
of the B., who formed a sort of seafaring republic, com- 
posed chiefly of English and French adventurers. Their 
chief object was war against the Spaniards, and plunder 
of their ships and settlements. After the pence of 
Ryewick, in 1697, they gradually disappeared from the 
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seas. By French writers these rovers are commonly 
called Plibustiers, apparently a corruption of the Eng- 
lish word freebooters. The History of the Buccaneers of 
America, by James Burney, is a well-known and enter- 
taining work. 

Buccaneer’, v. i. To act as a buccaneer; to commit 
piracy. 

Buccella‘tion, n. [From Lat. bucceila, a mouthful.] 
The act of dividing into large pieces. 

Bucci'na, n. [Lat.] (Antiq.) A kind of horn-trumpet, 
anciently made out of a shell (buccinum), the form of 
which is exhibited in the two specimens annexed. In 
the former it is curved for the convenience of the per- 
former, with a very wide month, to diffuse and increase 
the sound. In the next, it still retains the original form 
of the shell. The buccina was distinct from the cornu ; 
but it is often confounded with it. The buccina seems 
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to have been chiefly distinguished by the twisted form 
of the shell, from which it was originally made. In 
later times it was carved from horn, and Perhaps from 
wood or metal, so as to imitate the shell. The buccina 
was chiefly used to proclaim the watches of the day and 
of the night, hence called buccina prima, secunda. &c. 
It was also blown at funerals, and at festive entertain- 
ments, both before sitting down to table and after. — In 
modern times, the name is sometimes applied to a herds- 
man’s horn. 

Bue’einal, a. [Lat. buccina.] Shaped like a trumpet. 

Buccina’‘tor, n. [From Lat. buccina, a trumpet, be- 
cause it is chiefly used by the trumpeter in sounding his 

` instrument.) (Anat.) The name of the principal muscle 
of each cheek. It assists in mastication, by pushing the 
food back towards the teeth; and if the cheeks be dis- 
tended by air, its contraction forces it out. 

Bue'cinum, n. (Zoöl.) See WHELK. 

Bue’eo, n. (Zé1.) A gen. of birds. See BARBET. 

Bucen’‘taur, n. [Gr. bois, an ox; kentauros, a cen- 
taur.] (Myth.) A mythological monster, half man and 
half ox. — See Centaur. 

(Hist.) The name of the state galley of the Venetian 
doges, in which they annually sailed over a portion of 
the Adriatic on Ascension Day, and dropping a ring into 
the sea, espoused it in the name of the republic, with 
these words, “ Desponsamus te, mare, in signum veri per- 
petuique Domini.“ The date of the original B. is not 
very clearly ascertained, but its use on the feast of As- 
cension is traced to a victory obtuined in the year 1177 
by the Doge Sebastiano Ziani over the Emperor Fred- 
eric Barbarossa. The Venetians had espoused the 
cuuse of Pope Alexander III., who had taken refuge 
in the Lugune. The doge with a fleet not mustering 
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half the number of vessels which Pisa, Genoa, and An- 
cona had placed under the command of the emperor's 
sop Otho, encountered them off the coast of Istria. 
After a battle which lasted more than six hours, Otho, 
with 48 out of his 65 galleys, was taken prisoner. two of 
his ships having been destroyed. The Pope received the 
conquerors on the Lido, and presenting Ziani with a 
golden ring, addressed him in these words: “Take this 
ring, and with it take, on my authority, the sea as your 
subject. Every year, on the return of this huppy day, 
you and your successors shall make known to all pos- 
terity that the right of conquest has subjugated the 
Adriatic to Venice as a spouse to her husband.” After 
the fall of the Venetian republic the ceremony was dis- 
continued. 

Buceph’alus. [Gr. bous, bull, kephalos, head.) ( Hist.) 
The celebrated horse of Alexander the Great, whose 
head resembled that of a bull, whence his name. Alex- 
ander was the only one who could mount him. In an 
engagement in Asia, where he received a heavy wound, 
he immediately hastened out of the battle, and dropped 
dead as soon as he had set down the king in a safe place. 
Alexander built on the river Hydaspes, in India, a city 
which he called after his name. 

Bucer. Muri, one of the Protestant reformers, who 
first united with Luther, but afterwards inclined to 
Zuinglius, though he labored much to bring the two par- 
ties into a union. He came to England ip 1549,and was 
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made divinity 
1401; D. 1551. 
up and burnt. 


rofessor at Cambridge. B. in Alsace, 
n the reign of Mary, his body was taken 
His writings are very numerous. 
Buceride, n. (Zoul.) The Hornbill fam. of birds, 
ord, Insessores. The species are remarkable for the very 
large size of the beak, aud for an extraordinary protu- 
berance with which this is surmounted. They are both 
carnivorous and frugivorous, feeding not only on various 
berries, fruits, and other vegetable matter, but also on 
the smaller kinds of animals, as mice and small birds, 
as well as on insects and any putrid animal substance. 
Their large bills are of much less real than apparent 
strength, and they vary considerably in appearance 
during the different periods of their age, the upper pro- 
cess, or excrescence, not exhibiting its genuine form till 
the full growth of the bird. When cut across, it is found 
to consist of a very loose bony substance; its interior 
being traversed in every direction by osseous fibres, the 
interspaces being quite hollow; all the bones, indeed, of 
this remarkable bird being more permeated by air than 
in any other species. They inhabit the warm parts of 
Asia and Africa; and in their general habits they seem 
to bear a considerable resemblance to the Crows. The 
lurger species are very difficult of approach; and they 
perch on the branches of high trees, where their vision 
can command an extensive range. They may be said to 
hold the same rank in the old continent that the Tou- 
cans doin America; not only from the enormous size 
of the bill, but also from their habit of swallowing their 
food whole, throwing it up into the air, and catching it 
as it falla. There are many species; but one will suffice 
for our description. — The Rhinoceros hornbill, B. rhi- 
noceros, is about the size of, though rather more slender 
than, a hen turkey; its color black, except the lower 
part of the belly and tip of the tail. which are white; 
the bill is abont ten inches in length. slightly curved, 
sharp-pointed, irregularly serrated onthe edges, and fur- 
nished at the base of the upper mandible with an im- 
mense appendage in the form of a reverted horn; a lon- 
gitudinal black line divides this process, the part above 
it being of a bright red, the part below yellow, and the 
base of it black: the bill itself is black at the base, 
tinged with bright red, and the remainder is yellow; 
the legs are short, strong, and of a pale yellow color. 


Fig. 436, — RHINOCEROS HORNBILL, (Buceros rhinoceros.) 


Bu’ceros, n. [Gr. boukerds, from bous, an ox, and keras, 
a ed (Zl) A genus of birds, fam. BUCERIDÆ, q. v. 

Buch, Lrorolh Von, a distinguished German geologist, 
B. 1774. He is chiefly remembered by his explorations 
in, and investigations of, the volcanic mountain-system 
of Auvergne, by means of which he succeeded in laying 
the sure foundations of the rational dynamics of geology, 
D. 1853. 

Buchan, (b6dk’an,) JOHN Stewart, EARL OF, the second 
son of Robert, Duke of Albany, Kegent of Scotland, and 
grandson of King Robert II., B. 1380. In 1420, B. passed 
over to France at the head of 6,000 Scottish troops, to the 
assistance of the Dauphin, afterwards Charles VII., then 
hard pressed by the English: and on March 22d, 1421, 
gained a signal victory at Benugè in Anjou, over the Eng- 
lish commanded by the Duke of Clarence, brother of 
Henry V., who was slain in a personal encounter with 
the Karl. For this service the Dauphin rewarded B. with 
the office of Constable of France. He was killed at the 
battle of Verneuil, Aug. 17, 1424. 

Buchanan, GEORGE, an eminent Scottish divine and 
historian, B. 1506. After being educated at the univer- 
sities of St. Andrew’s and Paris, he returned to Scotland, 
where he soon turned his attention to literature, produc- 
ing the famous satires Franciscanus and the Somnium, 
in which he lashed with caustic severity the mode of life 
of the monastic orders of that day. For this he was per- 
secuted, and taking refuge in France, became professor 
of Latin in the College of Guienne at Bordeaux; while 
here, he wrote his remarkable Latin tragedies, the Bap- 
tistes and the Jephthes, and enjoyed the friendship of 
Montaigne and the elder Scaliger. He next successively 
resided at Paris, and in Lisbon, and in 1554 published 
his celebrated translation of the Psalms, commenced 
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during his incarceration in a Portuguese dungeon. Re- 
turning to Scotland, he became clussical tutor to Mary 
Queen Jf Scots, uud received high ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment. In 1571, B. became preceptor to tha young King 
James VI. (afterwards James I. of England.) In 1579 
appeared his great work the De Jure Regni apud Sotos, 
an eloquent appeal on behalf of civil liberty; but which 
was ufterwards condemned by the parliament, and sup 
pressed. His lust work was the History uf Scotland, 
written in Latin, and remarkable for the richness, force, 
and perspicuity of its style. B. has been much censured 
for the harsh manner in which he has treated the charac- 
ter of the unfortunate Mary; acensure from which, how- 
ever. he must be exouerated, if we are to trust the rev- 
elations which lately discovered documents bave thrown 
on that sad and eventful history. B. D. 1582. 
Buchan’‘an, James, u distinguished American states- 
man, and 15th President of the U. States, was u. iu 
Franklin co., Pa., April 13, 1791. After completing his 
education at Dickinson College, he studied law, and 
was a successful practitioner during the short portions 
of his life which were not devoted to politics. He began 
his political career as u Federalist, and as such was a 
member of the Pennsylvania legislature in 1814-15. In 
1821, he was chosen to the House of Representatives, of 
which he continued a member for 10 years. Upon the 


Democratic party being formed upon its new basis by 

the adherents of Gen. Jackson, B. 

became a prominent and active 

member of it, and shared its hon- 

ors and fortunes for over 30 years. 

In May, 1831, he was appointed 

minister-plenipotentiary to Rus- 

sia, as successor to the celebrated 

John Randolph, which post he 

held for three years. on his re- 

turn he was elected a senator of 

the U. States, and continued so X 

for 8 years. On the formation of 

the Polk administration, began 

in 1845, B. was appointed Secre- 
tary of State, and retained that 
office until the Whigs came into 
power under Gen. Taylor, four 

years afterwards. In 1853. B. 

was appointed American minister to Great Britain, and, 

in 1 was chosen President of the U. States by 174 

electoral votes, against 114 which were cast for Colonel 

Fremont, and 8 for Mr. Fillmore. During his term of 

presidency, B. found himself placed in a difficult position, 

owing to the acting of the Fugitive-Slave Law, the Kan- 
sas business, and the growing hostility of the Southern 
people; he did his best, however, to avert for as long as 

E the impending contest. His MSS. and papers 

eft at his death to edit, finally came into the hands of 
Mr. Curtis, who pnb. his biography in 1883. D. June, 1868. 

Buchanan, Rogznr, an eminent English poet, B. 1841, 
and educated at Glasgow University. His principal 
works are, Understones, (1860 ;) Lyle and Legends of In- 
vorburn. (1865;) Londm Poems; Wayside Posies, and 
the Danish Ballads, in 1866. B. is considered one of 
the most rising poets of the day. 

Buchanan, in Gorgia, a post-village, cap. of Haral- 
son co., 50 m. W. by N. of Atlanta. 

Buchanan, in Jwa, a N.E. co., with an area of 576 sq. 
m. Watered by Wapsipinicon River, and by Buffalo 
Creek. Sil, fertile. Surface, well timbered. Cup. In- 
dependence. 

—A towuship of Jefferson co, 

A township of Page co. 

Buchanan, in Aentucky, a P O. of Lawrence co. 

Buchanan, in Michigan, u flourishing post-villuge and 
township of Berrien co., on St. Joseph's River, 19; miles 
W. by S. of Detroit, and 6 miles W. of Niles; pop. of 
township 2,857. 

Buchanan, in Minnesota, a village of Dodge co., 20 m. 
N.W. of Rochester River. 

—A village of Lake co., on the N.W. bank of Lake Su- 
perior, 25 m. N.E. of Superior city, 

Buchanan, in Missouri, a W. N. W. co, divided from 
Kansas by the Missouri River. Arra, 415sq. m. It is 
drained by Little Platte River, and Castite und Livings- 
ton creeks. Cap. St. Joseph. Pup. in 1850, 49,824. 

A post-office of Bollinger co. 

Buchanan, in N braska, a village of Platte co., near 
the Platte Kiver, 62 m. W. by N. of Omaha city. 

Buchanan, in N. Curolina, n post-office of Granville co 

Buchanan, in Oris. a post-office of Perry co. 

Bucaanan, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Alle- 
ghany co. 

Buchanan, in 7ezas,a central county, watered by the 
Clear Fork of the Brazos River. In 1862 its name was 
changed into that of STEPHANS. See SUPPLEMENT. 

A post-village of Johnson co., 50 m. S. W. of Dallas. 

Buchanan, in Virginia, a village of Botetourt co., 
181 m. W. of Richmond, on James River. 

Buchanan, in chy pd a county on the confines 
of Kentucky. coker sq.m. Drained by the Louisa 
fork, and the Russell fork of the Sandy River. Surfuce, 
mountainous. Cup. Grundy, 

Buchanan. in Wisconsin, a village of Iowa co., on the 
Wisconsin River, 22 m. N. of Mineral Point. 

Buchanan, in Wisemsin, a township of La Crosse co.; 
now called WASHINGTON. 

A township of Outagamie co,, on Fox River, 4 m. E. of 
Appleton. 

A township of Manitowoc co., now called LIBERTY. 

Buchanan River. in W. Virginia, rising in Randolph 
con and flowing E.N.E., empties into Tygurt’s Valley 
River. (Generally spelled Buck hannon.) 

Bucharest, or Bu korest, a city of Europe, cap. 
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of the principality of Roumania, on the Damboritza, 
37 m. from its contluence with the Danube, aud 280 W. 
N.W. of Constantinople; Lat. 44°26’ 85” N, Lon. 400 477 
E. It is situated in a vast swampy plain, and preseuts a 
curious conglomeration of civilization and barbarism, 
it being built on no regular plan, but affording to the 
view mud cabins, shingle-roofed brick-houses, and spa- 
cious modern hotels in heterogeneous medley. B. also 

resents a curious mixture of European aud Oriental 

abits and costumes, half the inhabitants wearing hats 
and coats, and the other half calpucs and pelisses. Most 
of the strevts, are boarded over, as it were, with large 
trunks of trees, under which rude pavement the filth 
of the city collects. B. is generally an unhealthy and 
disagreeable place of residence. It contains the palace 
of the hospudur or prince, a vast number of churches 
and monasteries, several hospitals, and a large number 
of Khans or Oriental inns. Since 1834, the college of 
St. Sauvain has been organized, and a lyceum, a society 
of belles-lettres, a public library, and an agricultural 
society. B. is principally distinguished for the profi- 
gacy of manners that prevail. Gambling-houses are 
abundant, and prostitution obtains to a greater extent 
than in any other European city of the same size. The 
trade of this place is very considernble — the exports 
chiefly consisting of horned cattle and hogs, wool, but- 
ter, wheat, hides, tallow, and wax. Watchmaking und 
jewelry work is also extensively carried on. B. was vis- 
ited in 1847 by a tremendous fire which made great rav- 


ages; it has, however, been purtially rebuilt on an im- 
proved plan. In 1648 the seat of government was trans- 
ferred to B. (then a miserable village), from Tergovest, 
the ancient cupital. Pop. census 1878, 177,046. 

Bueh’olzite, n. (n.) A variety of sillimanite, of a 
whitish-grayish, or pale brown color, with a lustre ap- 
proaching to adamantine. It is a sesquisilicate of alumi- 
un, and is found in fibrous masses ut Chester on the 
Delaware, and at other places in the Northern States. 

Buchu Leaves, n. pl. See Bakosma. 

Buck, (buk,) n. (Swed. and Goth. byka, to steep clothes 
in lye, and rub them with the hands; O. Fr. buquer, to 
strike, to thump, because clothes so steeped were also 
thumped.) An alkaline lye in which clothes are steeped 
or souked in order to their being cleansed or whitened. 

** Buck / I would I could wash myself of the buck." — Shaks. 


—The clothes so steeped; a wash of clothes. 
“ Of late, not able to travel with ber furred pack, she washes 
bucks here ut home.“ — Shaka, 
—v.a. To steep or wash clothes in lye. 


Here is n basket; he may creep in here, and throw foul linen 
upon him ; as if it were going to bucking.” — Shaka. 


(Mining.) To bruise small copper by hand, in order 

to separate the pure ore from the useless waste, 

Buck, n. [A.S. buc, bucca, a he-goat; O. Ger. boch; 
Ger. back; Norse, buck, bukki, a he-xouat; Sansk. chdga, 
ashe-goat. Root bug; Sansk. bhij, to bend.) Literally, 
an animal with bent horns; specifically, the male of the 
fallow deer. A B. is called a fawn in his first year; u 
pricket in his second; a sorrel in his third; a sore in his 
fourth; a B. of tue first head in his fifth, and a great B. 
in his sixth. The female of the B. is termed a doe. The 
term B. is also applied to the male of the goat, sheep, 
rabbit, and hare. The male of the red deer is termed a 
gap, or hart, and never called a B.—See ANTLER, DEER, 

TAG. 

TA cant term for a gay, smart, dashing young fellow; a 
lop. 

Buck, v. 1. To copulate as bucks and does. 

Buck, in Ilingis, a township of Edgar co.; pop. abt. 900. 

A post-office of Hamilton co. 

Buck, in Ohio, a township of Hardin co, ; pop. abt. 980. 

Buck, in Pennsylvania, n post-office uf Lancaster co. 

A township of Luzerne co.; pop. abt. 780. 

Buckataw‘ing River, iu Mississippi, flows into the 
Chickasawha River trom the N. 

Buck’-basket, n. The busket in which clothes are 
carried to the wash, 

Buck bean, n. (Brt.) See Menyantnes, 

Buck’board, Buck’wagon, u. A kind of clumsy 
four-wheeled vehicle, formed of a long board resting its 
ahar, end on each axle-tree, and having a seat placed 
upon it. 

Buck Branch, in Georgia, a district in Clark co.; 


p p. 380. 

Buck Branch, in Illinois, a post-office of De Kalb co. 

Buck Bridge, in New Yor., a post-office of St. Law- 
rence co., 18 m. E. of Ogdensburg, on Grass River. 

Buck Bridge, in Il/inois, a village of De Kalb co., 
150 m. N. N. K. of Springfield. 

Buck Creek, in Indiana, empties into Sugar Creek in 
Shelby co. 

—A stream of Harrison co., fulling into the Ohio at Manks- 
port, 

—A stream of Henry co., emptying into the W. tork of 
White River at Yorktown. 

—A township of Greene cu.; pop. abt. 2,000. 

—A township of Hancock co.; pop. abt. 1,220. 

Buck Creek, in Jowa, a post-office of Bremer co, 

Buck Creek, iu Michigan, a post-oftice of Kent co. 

Buck Creek, in Ohio. See LAGONDA CREEK. 

Baek Crock; in S. Carolina, a village of Spartanburg 
district. 

Buck’er, n. TEA A bruiser of the ore. 

Buck’'et, n. [A. S. buc, with Dan. postpositive article 
—et. The Dan. is buk, whence Scot. bucket.) A small 
tub. pail, or vessel in which water is drawn or carried. 
Tue old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The moss-covered bucket, which hung in the well.” Woodworth. 
(Arch.) A species of cavities placed on the circum-| 

ference of @ water-wheel, aud into which the water is| 
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delivered to set the wheel in motion. By the revola 
tion of the wheel the B. are alternately placed so us to 
receive the water, and inverted so as to discharge it, the 
loaded side always descending. 
(Marine Eng.) The float of u paddle-wheel. 
Fire-bucket. A bucket in which water is carried to 
put out a fire. 

Buck’ety, n. A pasty substance obtained from buck- 
wheat, with which weavers dress their webs. 

Buck’eye, n. (Bot.) See ÆscuLus. 

—A citizen of the State of Ohio; a cant word probably 
used in allusion to the abundance of buckeyes in that 
State. — The State is sometimes called the Buckeye State, 

Buckh’eye, in California, a village of Shasta co., 6 m. 
N.E. of Shasta. 

A post-village of Yolo co. 

Buck’eye, in Georgia, a village of Laurens co., 12 m. 
N. of Dublin, 

Buck’eye, in Illinois, a township of Stephenson co.; 
pop. 1, 781. 

Buck’eye, in Kentucky, a post-office of Garrard co. 

Buck’eye, in Minnesola, a post-office of Freeborn co. 

Buckh’eye Cottage, in Ohi», a P. O. of Perry co. 

Buck’eye Cove, in W. Virginia, a post-office of Po- 
cahontas co. 

Buck’eyed, n. 
horse-dealers. 

Buck’eystown, in Maryland, a post-village of Fred- 
erick co., abt. 40 m. N.W. of Washington. 

Buck ‘field, in Maine, a post-village und township of 
Oxford co., 40 m. N. by W. of Portland, 13 m. from Me- 
chanic Falls. 

Backhan’‘non, in W. Virginia, a twp. and post-vill., 
cap. of Upshur co., 95 m. S. S. EK. of Wheeling. 

Bark hart, in Illinois, a township of Fulton co.; pop. 

—A township of Christian co. 

Buck head Creek, in 
Ogeechee River, in Burke co. 

—A post-village of Morgan co., 96 m. W. of Augusta. 

Buck Hollow, in Vermont, a post-office of Franklin co, 

Buck Horn, in Arkansas, a post-office of Indepen- 
dence co. 

Buck Horn, in M., a twp. of Brown co. 

Back Horn, in Jowa, a post-office of Mahaska co. 

Buck Horn, in Kentucky, a post-office of Ohio co. 

Buck’horn, in Louisiana, a P. O. of Bienville parish. 

Buck horn. in Mississippi,a post-office of Winston co. 

Buch’horn, in /ennsylvania, a P. O. of Columbia co. 

Buck Horn, in W. Virginia, a P. O. of Pendleton co. 

Buck'ie, n. A Scutticism for the Fusus antiquus, and 
other marine shells, which, when applied to the ear, 
emit a sound like the roaring of the waves. 

Devil's (or Deil’s) Buckie. A madcap young fellow; a 
mischievous youth; u froward youngster. (Scot.) 

Buck ing. n. Act or operation of steeping linen in 
lye for bleaching. —The lye so used.— A washing of 
clothes. — A punishment used in the U. 8. Army. 

(Mining.) A term applied in England to a method of 
breaking the poor foul copper-ore smaller by hand, with 
small flat-irons, called bucking-irons, in order to wash 
and separate the pure ore from the waste dross; the 
same term is used in the lead-mines; but Pettus, in his 
Plata Miner, gives it the signification of washing or 
wet-stamping ores. 

Buck’ingham., a title borne by many heads of great 
houses conspicuous in English history. Of the early 
holders of this title we may mention THOMAS PLANTAGE- 
NET, youngest son of King Edward III.; his heir, Hum- 
PAREY, EARL or STAFFORD, was created Duke or B. in 
1401; and his grandson, Henry STAFFORD, “the deep- 
revolving, witty Buckingham” of Shakspeare, after as- 
sisting Richard III. to monnt the throne, was put to death 
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Pig. 438. — GEORGE VILLIERS, DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 
(Prom a print after Michael Mierevelt.) 
by him in 1483. His son Epwarn, Duke or B., offended 
Wolsey, became suspected by Henry VITI., and was at 
tainted and beheaded in 1521. Ile was the last noble 
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who held the office of Lord High Constable of England. 
The title of B. was not revived till 1617, in the person 
of B., George VILLIERS, Duke or, Who occupies a curi- 
ous place in history, being in many respects the lord 
and master of two English monarchs, and the reputed 
favorite lover of a French queen. He was B. in 1592, in 
Leicestershire, of good family, and was educated in all 
the fashionable accomplishments of the day. As a 
youth he was presminently graceful in dress, in man- 
ner, in riding, in dancing, in speech; and trom his ear- 
liest years he had the position of one of those arrogant 
favorites who win easy pardon tor every caprice. He 
was sent to France for two or three years, during which 
he devoted himself to the arts and charms of high so- 
ciety, and returned to England at the age of 21. Pre- 
senting himself at court, he attracted the notice of 
James I. Afew days after his appearance, young Vil- 
liers was made cup-bearer, and in a lew eks succeeded 
the Earl of Somerset as chief favorite. Offices and 
honors were showered upon him in profusion. He was 
knighted and made gentleman of the chamber, aud 
Knight of the Garter, aud he became by rapid strides a 
aron, a viscount, an earl, a marquis, Lord High Admi- 
“al of England, Master of the Horse, and entire dis- 
oser of the favors of the kin Ife had 
n dealing with a weak monarch, arrog 
Dalled to guide the grave affairs of a kingdom, through 
his influence with James, Villiers treated events which 
determined the destinies of nations as though they were 
intrigues to gratify personal pride and passion, The 
famous journey of Prince Charles to Spain, for the pur- 
pose of seeing his intended bride, the Infanta, was 
planned by Villiers. In Spain, B's gay and indepen- 
dent familiarity of manner astonished the formal cour- 
tiers. The preliminaries of the marriage were arranged, 
but afterwards broken off by James under B.'s intlu- 
ence, guided as much probably by hatred of the Spanish 
minister, Olivarez, as by motives of state policy. Ou 
the death of James and the accession of Charles I., the 
Duke's position at court was unchanged ; as heretofore, 
the patronage alike in church and state was at his dis- 
posal, but his general popularity was on the wane. He 
resented his increasing disfavor with the public with a 
proud and indignant scorn, and to save him from im- 
peachment by the Commons, Parliament was hastily 
dissolved and B. dispatched to Paris to conduct the 
Princess Henrietta to Enzland as Charles's bride; and, 
while there, it is said that he ventured to address the 
French Queen Anne of Austria, not as an ambassador, 
but as a lover. Threatened with assassination if he 
dared to repeat such insolence, he swore that he “ would 
see and speak with that lady, in spite of the strength 
and power of France,” and rumor went that he did not 
break his wild vaunt, and more, that the Queen herself 
secretly favored his addresses. Be this us it may, he 
was obliged to leave the French court; and being nnable 
to obtain permission to return. he openly espoused the 
cause of the Huguenots. The Duke himself went as 
admiral and general of the expedition against France, 
which terminated in his defeat at the Isle of Rhé; and 
subsequently made preparations for a new expedition to 
relieve Lurochelle, then hotly pressed by the royal 
forces. Bs unpopularity now reached its nemé. The 
Commons impeached him as the cause of the national 
misfortunes, and the people sang ribald ballads antici- 
pating his downtall. B., willing to stake all upon the 
expedition to assist Larochesle, spent £60,000 of his own 
money upon the fleet, and declared that he would be 
the first man who should set his foot on the dyke be- 
fore Larochielle, “to die or do the work.” Procveding to 
Portsmouth to embark with the fleet, he was there as- 
gussinated by one John Felton, a lieutenant whose 
claims he had slighted, Aug. 23, 1628. 

B. Georce Viturers, second Duke or, son of the pre- 
ceding, B. 1627. He early shared in the troubles of tne 
civil war, as a devoted adherent of the royal cause aud 
became the attendant of Charles TE in his in France 
and Holland. At the Restoration, B. became, like his 
father, first favorite to the reigning king, and distin- 
guished himself by his wit profligacy, magnificence of 
life, and political versatility. He succeeded in overthrow- 
ing Lord Clarendon, and forming the famous Cabal (q. v.) 
government, when he became virtual prime minister of 
England. He eventually lost to a great extent the roy. 
favor, und impoverished by his lavish expenditure, retired 


is victory. 


to one of his estates, where he D. in Lo88. B. was aman of 


brilliant bat prostituted talents, and the author of several 
comedies and satires much esteemed in their day, but of 
which Phe Rehearsal one is now considered noteworthy, 

Buckingham. Jux SHEFFIELD, EARL or MULORAVE, 
and Duke or, an English poet and statesman, and the 
reputed lover of Queen Anne of England, B. 1649. He 
served with gallantry in the navy during his youth, 
maintained a politic and dignitied attitude during the 
Revolution of 1688, and was, on the accession of Anne, 
created Duke of Buckinghamshire, He was an active 
ally of the Tory party, and D. 1721. Dryden is said to 
have revised Bos Essay on Satire, while his Essay on 
Poetry was applanded both by Dryden and Pope. 

Buckingham, or Bucks, an inland co. of England, 
having N. Northamptonshire, E. the counties of Bedford, 
Hertford, and Middiesex, 8. Berks, and W. Oxford. Shape 
very irregular. Area, $66,932 acres, of which about 
410,000 are arable, meadow, and pasture lands. The vale 
of Aylesbury, one of the richest tracts in the kingdom, 
occupies the centre of the county, and is noted for its 
fine dairy produce and poultry. Agriculture and the 
rearing of farm stock form the principal industry. 
Straw plat is also mannfactured on a pretty extensive 
scale. Prin. towns. Aylesbury, Marlow, Buckingham, 
and Wycombe, Pop. (1851) 175,879. 
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Buckingham, a borough of the above co., on the 
Ouse, 56 in. N.W. of London, lying in the centre of a 
fine agricultural country. M. Paper. Pop. 8,388, 

Buckingham, iu Connecticut, a post-office of Hart- 
ford co 

Buckingham, in Jwa, a post-township of Tama co.; 
pop. 634, 

Buckingham, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of 

Bucks co., 27 m. N. by E. of Philadelphia, watered by 

Neshaminy Creek, 

A township of Wayne co. 

Buckingham, iu Virginia, a 8 E. central county, 
with an area of 680 sq.m. It is bounded on the N. and 
N.W. by the James River, and on the 5. by the Appomat- 
tox River. Surface, undulating. Sod, tolerably tertile. 
Cap. Maysville. Pop in 1880, 15,540, 

Buckingham Coart-House, in Virginia, a post- 
village of Buckingham co. 

Buckingham Mine, in Virginia,a post-villageof 
Buckingham co. 

Buck ing-iron, n. (Mining.) The tool with which 
the ore is pulverized. 

Bucking-hier, (buck’ing-keer,) n. A large boiler of 
peculiar construction, used in the process of bleaching 
clothes. 

Buck ing- plate, n. (Mining.) An iron plate to re 
ceive the ure tor the process of bucking. 

| Buck’ing-stool, . A wooden bench or block on which 

| a bucking-utensil is set. 

Buck’ish, u. Pertaining toa buck; foppish in man- 
ner; us, u buckish fellow. 

Buck’ism, u. Quality or condition of being a buck or 
dandy; foppery. (K.) 

Buck lands, in Connecticut, a post-vill. of Hartford co. 

| Buck land, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Frank- 
lin co., on Deerfield River, about 100 m. W. by N. of Bos- 
ton. 

Buck land, in Virginia,a post-vill. of Prince William 
co., 116 m, N. of Richmond. 

Buck land, WIIII aM, D.D., F.R.8„ an eminent English 
geologist, k. 1784. He was reader in geology to the uui- 
versity, and president of the Royal Geological Society. 
His greatest works are Vindicia Geclogice (1820), the 
Reliquie Duactane (1823), and the Bridgewater Trea- 
tse (1536). In 1845 he was appointed Dean of West- 
miuster, and D. in 1556, having fur sume years previous 
suffered from a darkening of his fine intellect. 

BucKLAND, FRANCIS TREVELYAN, a distinguished English 
naturalist and writer ov pisciculture, is the son of the 
above, and was B. in 1526. Bos best known works are 
his popular Curiosities of Natural History, aud Fish- 
hatcning. 

Buck landite, n. (in.) A variety of epidote, con- 
sisting of silica, alumina, oxide of iron, and lime. 

Buckle, (luck'l,) n. [Fr. boucle, from L. Lat. buccula, 
the part of the shield through which the arm passed; 
Ger. buckel, a knob, a stud, a boss.) An instrument (per- 
haps originally round and protuberant) to fasten dress, 
harness, &c.; a link of metal with a tongue or catch, 
made to fasten one thing to another, 

—A curl of hair, or the state of the hair crisped and curled. 

“The greatest beau was drest in a flaxen periwig,... and lets 
it lie iu buckle for a whole half year. '— Spectator. 

—A grimace; a peculiar wry expression of the face. 

—v.a, To fasten with a buckle or buckles, 

Thus ever when I buckle on my helmet, 
Thy fears afflict thee.” — Philips. 

—To prepare for action (reciprocal); to enter vigorously 

upon work. 
Aud catching up in haste his three square shield 
And shining helmet, soon him buckled w the tield.”"—Spenser. 

—To join in battle. 

“ Until the front of the avant-guard were buckled with them in 
front.” — Hayward. 

—v. i. To bow or bend, as with heut or other motive 
power. 

»The wretch, whose fever-weaken‘d joints, 
Like strengthless hinges, buckle uuder life.” — Shaka. 

—To engage with; to encounter; to enter upon some close 
contest. (Generally followed by with.) 

“ For slugle combat, thou shalt buckle with me.“ — Shaks. 

To buckle to. To apply to in earnest; to enter upon 
with energy; to prosecute with vigor, 

“ Endeavouriug to make them buckle to the law.“ — Locke. 

Buckle, Hesry Tuomas, an English author, B. in Kent, 
1822. He early devoted himself to study, relieved by 
the relaxation of chess, at which he became one of the 
first players in the world. In 1857 appeared the first 
parts of his History of Civilization in England, a work 
which caused a sensation in the world of letters, and of 
which many editions have been published both in Eng- 
land aud the U. States. This work may be termed a 
brilliant fragment, inasmuch as its completion was 
cut short by the prematare death of the author, 29th 
May, 1862. 

Buck ler, n. [Fr. bouclier, from L. Lat. buccularium, 
or bocalartum, from bucculi, the handle of a shield.) 
Literally, that which is buckled or fastened to the arm ; 
specifically, a kind of shield or defensive armor, for- 
merly used in warfare. Among the ancient Grecks and 
Romans (Fig. 194) the B. was about 4 feet long, by 214 
wide, made of boards, covered on the inside with linen 
and sheep-skin, and on the outside with iron plate. In 
the Middle Ages (Fig. 142), the B. was round, oval, or 
square in shape, and was frequently made of wicker- 
work or of hide, strengthened by metal plates.—Hence, 
metaphorically, anything that defends or shields from 
harm, 

* Thia medal eomplimenta the emperor as the Romans did dic- 
tator Fabius, when they called him the buckler of Rome.” 
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(Jul.) Tho anterfor segment of the carapax or shell in 
trilobites. — Duna 

(Nau.) A block of wood made to fit in the hawse 
hole of a vessel to prevent water from entering when 
lurching in a heavy sea. 

—v. a. To support; to defend, 

“ Fear not, sweet wench, they shall not touch thee, Kate: 
In buckle thee against a million.” — Shuks, 

Buck lesheaded, a. Armed with a head likea 

nekler, 

Buck 'ler-mustard, n. (Bot.) The common name 
of the genus Biscutella, order Brusstcucea, so named in 
allusion to their seed-vessels when bursting. They are 
generally unimportant small annual or perennial plants, 
with small bright-yellow flowers. 

Buck’‘ler- thorn, CRIST's-THORN. u. 
PALIURUS. 

Buek'lin, in Minois, a village of Winnebago co., 11 m. 
N.W. of Rockford. 

Buck lin, in Missouri, a post - village of Linn co., 94 m. 
W. of Hannibal. 

Buckle, in //inois, a post. vill. of Troquois co. 

Buckle, in Ohio, u post-vill. of Highland co, 

Buck’manville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Bucks co. 

Buck’-mast, n. [Scot. buck, beech, and mast.) The 
fruit or mast of the beech-tree, 

Buck Mountain, in /tnxsylvania, a post-villageof 
Carbon co. 

Buck’ner, in California, a village of Sacramento co., 
10 m. S. E. of Sacramento city. 

Buck'ner's Creek, in Teras, emptying into the 
Colorado River. 

Buckner's Station, in Kentucky, apost-village of 
Oldham co. 

Buck’port, in Maine, a township of Oxford co., 30 m. 
W. by S. of Augusta. 

Back Prairie, in Missouri, a village of Lawrence co., 
160 m. S.W. of Jefferson city 

Buck’ra, n. A white man; used generally by the 
negro race, 

Buck’ra, a. White; in contradistinction to black. 
(Used by the black people.) 

Buckram, (buk'ram,) n (Fr. bougran; It. buche- 
rame, trom buco, a bole.) A coarse linen cloth stiffened 
with glue, and originally having open holes or inter- 
stices. 

Four rogues in duckram let drive at one.“ — Shaks. 

—pl. A name given to the wild garlic. 

-u. Made of buckram. 

I bave peppered two of them 


(Bot.) See 


two rogues in buckram suits.” 
Shaks, 

—Stiff; precise; haughty in manuer; as, a buckram 
spinster. 

—v. a. To make stiff; to fortify as with buckram. 

Buck Ranch, in Cuiifornia, a village of Plumas co., 
16 m. W. of Quincy. 

Bucks, in England. See BUCKINGHAM. 

Bucks, in Ohio, a post-village of Columbiana co. 

—A township of Tuscarawas c.; pop. 1,127. 

Bucks, in Pennsylvania, an ES. E. county, with an area 
of about 600 sq. m. Itis bounded on the N.E. and on 
the S.E. by the Delaware River, which separates it from 
New Jersey. — Area, 600 sq. m. — Surface, billy and di- 
versified. — Sal, highly fertile, containing valuable de- 
posits of limestone, sandstone, plumbago, &e.— Cup. 
Doylestown. It is one of the three counties founded by 
W. Penn, in 1682. The inhabitants are generally farmers, 
who supply Philadelphia with grain, bay, aud dairy pro- 
duce. in IRRO, 68,654, 

Buck’s Bridge, in New Fork, a village of Madrid 
township, St. Lawrence co., 6 m. N. of Canton, 

Buck’s Creek, in Georgia, a stream of Macon co., 
tlowing into Flint River. 

Buck’s’-horn, n. (B..) See LOBELIA. 

Buckshu’'tem, in New Jersey, a village of Cumber- 
land co., 15 m. S. E. of Bridgeton. 

Buck’skin, n. The skin of a buck; whence a kind of 
leather so called. 

—A person clothed in buckskin, particularly an American 
soldier of the Revolutionary war, — Webster. 

—pl. Breeches made of buckskin, as worn by English fox- 
hunters, huntsmen, jockeys, &c.; as, he nppeared in 
scarlet, with bucks.ins and tops (i e. a ed * 

Buck s in, in „radu, a village of Park county. 

Buek skin, in %%%) uu, a post- vill. of Gibson co. 

Buck'sk in, in Ohio, a township of Ross county; pop. 


port, in Mains, a flourishing post-village and 

township of Hancock co., on the Penobscot, Is m. S. of 
Bangor. This place possesses u flourishing shipping-busi- 
ness, and is largely eugaged in the fisheries. Lup. of 
township, 3,433. 

Bucks'port, in Teras. a village of Falls co. 

Bucks’port Centre, in Maine, a post-vill. of Han- 
cock co. 

Buck's Ranch, in (ilifornia, a vill. of Plumas co. 

Buck’stall, n. A contrivance to enmesh deer. 

Buck’stone, Josy Batowin, a popular English dra- 
matic author and comedian, B. 1802. He is ove of the 
veterans of the English stage, and is favorably known 
in the U. States as the author of the Green Bushes, The 
Flowers of the. Forest, the Wreck Ashore, Our Mary Ann, 
Good for Nothing, and many other comedies, dramas, 
and farces of the most genuine stamp. He has been for 
many years the lessee und manager of the Haymarket 
Theatre, London. 

Bucks’town, in Pennsylvania, a vill. of Somerset ca, 

Backs’ville, in 2ennsy/vana, u vill. of Bucks co. 


Addison. |Buchk’/thorn, x. (Sot.) Seo RHAMNUS. 
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Buck’ton, in Virginia, a village of Warren co., 5 m. 
W. of Front Royal. 

Buck’town, in Maryland, a P. O. of Dorchester co. 

Buck Valley, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Fulton co. 

Buck’wheat, n. [A corruption of.beechwheat.] (Agric.) 
A kind of grain produced by the Fugopyrum esculentum. 
It has a triangular form, not unlike that of beech-mast, 
but smaller. In some countries it is cultivated as food for 
man, particularly so in the U. States, where its flour 
enters into the composition of the thin cakes known as 
Buckwheat Cakes, but which in England are called 
Crumpets. In the latter country it is extensively used 
as food for pheasants, who are so fond of it that they 
may be decoyed from their covers by its employment. 
It is a good healthy grain, and may be grown on poor 
light soils. — See FAGOPYRUM. 

Bucolic, Bucolical, (bi-kol'ik,) a. [Gr. boukolikos, 
relating to boukolos, a herdsman — . an ox or Cow, 
and kaleo = Lat. colo, to take care of.] Pertaining to the 
care of cattle; pastoral; as, a bucolic youth. 

—n. (Lit.) The Greek term for a pastoral poem, mean- 
ing, literally, the song of a herdsman. To this class 
belong the poems of Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, aud 
the Eclogues of Virgil. The metre universally em- 
ployed is the hexameter, or heroic ; butin pastoral poetry 
an easier flow of the lines was more studied than in 
the epic, and this was generally accomplished by intro- 
ducing a larger proportion of the metrical feet called 
dactyls in the former than in the latter. This species 
of poetry has been cultivated also by most modern na- 
tions, asin England, France, and especially in Germany, 
where it has been uttended with great success. 

Buera'nia, u. pl. [Lat.] (Arch.) A term to denote the 
heads of oxen, flayed and lacerated and decked with 
wreaths ; sometimes represented on friezes. 

Bucy rus. in Ohio, a vill. and twp.ot Crawford co. 

Bud, u. [A. S. boda; O. Ger. boto, a herald, a messenger; 
Fr. boutou; O. Fr. bouter, to push, put, or thrust.) 
( Physiol. Vegetable.) The organized rudiment of a branch 
(leaf-bud), or a flower ( flower-bud). Whatever becomes 
a branch is, when first organized, a bud; but it does not 
therefore follow that all buds become branches; on the 
contrary, owing to many disturbing causes, to which 
reference will presently be made, buds are subject to 
transformations and deformities which mask their real 
nature. A leaf-bud is constructed thus :— In its centre 
it consists of a minute conical portion of soft succulent 
cellular tissue, and over the surface of this are arranged 
rudimentary leaves, in the form of scales. These sca:es 
are closely applied to each other; those on the outside 
are the largest and thickest, and the most interior ones 
are the smallest and most delicate. In cold countries the 
external scales are often covered with hair, or a resin- 

- ous varnish, or some other contrivance, which enables 
them to prevent the access of frost tu the young and 
tender centre which they protect; but in warm countries, 
where such a provision is not required, they are green and 
smooth, and much less numerous. The cellular centre 
of a bud is the seat of its vitality ; the scales that cover 
it are the parts towards the development of which its 
vital energies are first directed. A leaf-bud usually 
originates in the axil of a leaf; indeed there are no leaves 
in the axil of which one or more buds are not found 
either in a rudimentary or a perfect state. Its cellular 
centre communicates with that of the woody centre of 
the stem, and its scales are in connection with the bark of 
the latter. When stems have the structure of Exogens, 
the bud terminates one of the medullary processes ; in 
Endogens it is simply in communication with the cellu- 
lar matter that lies between the bundles of woody tis- 
sue in such stems. It is moreover important to observe 
that this is true not only of what are called normal 
buds, that is to say, 
of the leafy organs, but also of adventitions buds, or 
such as are occasionally developed in unusual situn- 
tions. It would seem as if, under favorable circumstances, 
buds may be formed wherever the cellular tissue is pres- 
ent; for they occur not only at the end of the medul- 
lary process of the root and stem of exogens, but 
on the margins of leaves, as in Bryophyllum, Ma- 

laxis paleida, and many others. A leaf-bud has three 

special properties, those of growth, attraction, and pro- 
pagatim. In warm damp weather, under the influ- 
ence of light, it has the power of increasing in size, of 
developing new parts, and so of growing into whatever 


1. Leaf. buds. 

2. The scaly bulb of the lily, showing its analogy to the bud. 
body it may be eventually destined for. As soon as 
growth commences, the sap which a bud contains is either | 
expended in forming new tissue, or is lost by evapo-| 
ration; in order to provide for such loss, the bud attracts | 


of buds which originate in the axil | 
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the sap from that part of the stem with which ſt is in 
communication ; that part so acted upon attracts sap in 
its turn from the tissue next it, and vo a general move- 
ment towards the buds is established as far as the roots, 
by which fresh sap is absorbed from the soil. Thus is 
caused the phenomenon of the flow of the sap. Every 
leaf-bud is in itself a complete body, consisting of a vital 
centre, covered by nutritive organs or hair. Although 
it isordinarily called into life while attached to its parent 
plant, yet it is capable of growing as a separate portion, 
and of producing a new individual in all respects the 
same as that from which it was divided; hence it is a 
propugating organ as much as a seed, although not of the 
same kind; and advantage has been taken from this for 
horticultural purposes. (See Buppine.) In general, a 
bud is developed into a branch; but that power is in- 
terfered with or destroyed by several causes. This must 
be evident from the following considerations inde- 
pendently of all others, Every one knows that leaves 
are arranged with great symmetry upon young branches; 
as buds are axillary to leaves, the branches they produce 
ought therefore to be as symmetrically arranged us 
leaves; and this we see does not happen. We may ac- 
count for this in two or three ways: accidental injuries 
will doubtless destroy some; from want of light others 
will never be called into action; and of those which are 
originally excited to growth a part is always destroyed 
by the superior vigor of neighboring buds, which attract 
away their food and starve them. There is moreover in 
many plants a special tendency to produce their leaf- 
buds in a stunted or altered state. In Fir-trees the 
side-buds push forth only two, or a small number of 
leaves, and never lengthen at all; in the Cedar of Lebanon 
they lengthen a little, bear a cluster of leaves at their 
points, and resemble short spurs; in the Sloe, the White- 
thorn, and many other plants, they lengthen more, pro- 
duce no leaves except at their very base, and grow into 
hard sharp-pointed spines. Bulbs are nothing but leaf- 
buds ( Fig. 439), with unusually fleshy scales, and with 
the power of separating spontaneously from the mother 
plant; and flower-buds are theoretically little more than 
leaf-buds without the power of lengthening, but with 
the organs that cover them ina special state. Hence 
flowers are modified branches. — See FLOWER. 
(Zobl.) A protuberance on polypi, &c., growing into 

an animal as a bud blows into a flower. 

—v.i. To put forth or produce young shoots, buds, or 
germs. 

Tue budding rose above the rose full-blown." — Wordsworth. 


o germinate; to begin to grow or shoot forth. > 
Tho lab'ring yokes on their own necks they fear'd, 
And felt four budding horns on their smooth foreheads rear’d.” 
Dryden. 
—To be in bloom, or growing into maturity, as a plant. 
" Young budding virgin, fair and fresh und sweet.“ — Shaks. 


r. a. To graft or inoculate by inserting a bud. 

“« Of apricocks, the largest is much Improved by budding upon 
a peach stock. — Temple. 

Buda, [Slav. Budin; Ger. Ofen.] A royal city of the 
Austrian empire in Hungary, of which, in conjunction 
with Pesth, it is the cap., and seat of govt., on the right 
bank of the Danube, immediately opposite to Pesth, 116 
m. W. of Debreczin, and 135 E. S. E. of Vienna. B. is built 
on and around the last hill of a range which decreases in 
height as it approaches the Danube, and is divided into 
6 quarters. It hasa fine observatory, and is celebrated 
for its hot and Turkish baths, which procured for the 
city its German name of O/en (oven). There are, in ad- 
dition, some fine libraries, and scientific and charitable 
institutions, including 4 hospitals. A magnificent sus- 
pension bridge, 34 of a mile in length, with a clear wa- 
ter-way of 1,250 ft., spans the Danube, connecting the 
city with Pesth. This was the first permanent bridge 
erected over the Danube, below Vienna, since the time 
of Trajan, B. is the usual residence of the governor- 
general, the seat of the vic sgal council, and of the high- 
est administrative authority It has much less of a 
bustling and mercial character than Pesth. There 
are a few manu tures of linens, woollens, silks, vel 
leather, gunpe er, earthenware, and a cannon-foun : 
but its princi trade is in its fine wines, of which 
about 3,450,000 gallons are produced annually from the 
vineyards around the heights in its neighhorhood. B., 
the ancient Curta Aquincum, was held by the Romans 
till nearly the end of the 4th century. Arpad, the Ma- 
gyar chief, made it his head-quarters in 900, and it then 

me the cradle of the Hungarian monare It was 

ged and improved by succeeding Hungarian mon- 

s, and made u free city by Bela IV., in 1245. It was 
taken by Solyman in 1529, and was held by the Turks 
till 1686, when it was recovered by the Imperialists, af- 
ter a desperate resistance. Joseph II. removed the seat 
of the Hungarian govt. thither in 1783. The city suf- 
fered much during the revolutionary war of 1849. Pop. 
64,577. Since 1573, the cities of Pesth and Ofen (Buda), 
form one municipality under the name of Bupa-Prsrn, 
and is the capital of Hungary. Total pop. 1880, est. 300,000, 

Bu da. in J., a p.-v. of Bureau co., 12 m. from Princeton, 

Buddha, n. Title given to the founder of Bunpnism, g. v. 

Buddh‘ism, „. One of the most remarkable religious | 
systems of the East, partly from the peculiar character 
of its doctrine, and partly on account of the vast num- 
ber of its followers. From Hindostan, or India proper, 
the country which gave it birth, nearly every trace of 

as now disappeared; but under several modifica- 
ithas become the religion of the great majority of 


the inhabitants of the high table-lands to the N. of the 
Himalayas, as fur as the boundary of Siberia, and it is 
the prevailing creed of the peninsula of India beyond 
the Ganges, of Ceylon, of the empire of Japan, and of 
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China, where it will be examined under the name 
of Fo. The votaries of this religion namber about 
300,000,000, or, in other words, more than one-third of 
the entire population of the earth.—B. hus not been stud- 
ied for much more than 40 years, yet its original princi 
ples are better known tban those of other religions, 
without excepting our own; all the details of the life of 
its founder have been recorded in the archives of history, 
and we are in possession of all those canonical writings 
wherein are deposited the doctrines declared aud de- 
fined by 3 successive councils. These books, at first 
written in Sanskrit, or in some dialect of this language, 
have been translated into the idioms of otber nations 
among which the Buddhic faith was propagated, us the 
Cingalese, Thibetians, Tartars, Mongols, Chinese, Ja- 
panese, and Burmans. We are in possession of these 
translations, which secure to us a truthful and infallible 
knowledge of the original works. The most successful 
investigator in these important matters of research was 
Mr. B. H. Hodgson, appointed in 1821 British Political 
Resident at Nepaul, for the East India Company. Le 
was informed that in Buddhic monasteries were reli- 
giously kept manuscripts said to contain the canonical 
doctrine of Buddha, which works were written in the 
Sanskrit tongue. Mr. Hodgson had a list of these writ- 
ings, remitted to an old Buddhist priest of Patan, and 
by his instrumentality he secured the works themselves. 
The Thibetian translations were even more easily pro- 
cured, for in that country books were almost as numer- 
ous as in Europe, being reproduced by wood-engraving, 
which art had been imported into that country from 
Chipa. Mr. Hodgson achieved this important result in 
1524-5, and at the same time he offered to the Royal 
Asiatic Societies of London and Paris, 60 Buddhic vol- 
umes, and 250 in the language of Thibet. The same 
offer he had previously mude to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. Almost about the same time a young Hunga- 
rian physician, Mr. Csoma, from Körös, in Transylvania, 
was equally successful in making discoveries. Starting 
from Hungary, full of enthusiasm, but with scanty 
means, he penetrated into Thibet, acquired the language 
of that country,and read the great works named the 
Kahggoor and the Bstanggoor. hese two encyclupe- 
dias, the first in 100 vols., the second in 225 vols., printed 
in 1731 in the monastery of Snãarthang, in Thibet, were 
a full translation of the books brought trom India, and 
everything pertaining to Buddhic literature. Mr. Csoma 
gave, under the auspices of Mr. Wilson, the illustrious 
Orientalist, and member of the Calcutta Asiatic Society, 
an analysis of the two works, and in that edition were 
found almost all the Sanskrit books discovered by Mr. 
Wilson at Nepaul. Mr. Csoma died young, exhausted 
by his great labors, but consoled with the idea that he 
had left something behind him, in a work which is a 
treasure of Asiatic research, and which consecrates his 
memory. In 1829, Mr. L. J. Schmidt, a member of the 
St. Petersburg Academy, demonstrated that nearly all 
the Buddhic works translated in Thibetian were trans- 
lated also into the Mongolian tongue, and under the 
same conditions; thus happily confirming the assertions 
of Mr. Hodgson, while other confirmations were still to 
come from different countries. In the 8. of the island 
of Ceylon, where B. was known to have penetrated 
three centuries before our era, Mr. George Turnour 
found, almost in the same shape, the canonical books, 
He discovered that the Cingalese priests were in posses- 
sion of a complete collection of the Buddhist writings, 
brought to Ceylon by a certain Indian king, a protector 
of B., 316 B.c. These books were written in the Pali 
language, a Sanskrit dialect. These Pali writings, 17 in 
number, are almost identical copies of the books of Ma- 
gadha and Nepaul; they also contain the life and doc- 
trinal system of Buddha. So that in the North, the 
Sanskrit version of Magadha was the text from which 
the Thibetian translation was made; while in the South, 
the Pali version, from Ceylon, was used for the Siamese 
and Burmanic translations, the island of Ceylon (the 
Taprobana of the Ancient Books, from the Hindoo Tum- 
rapanna) having always been in religious accord and 
relationship with Siam and Burmah. But Ceylon had 
still something more. Besides the sacred volumes, the 
priests had written chronicles in which were recorded, 
year by year, the most important facts touching their 
religion and history. Mr. Turnour obtained the Cinga- 
lese annals, and published the leading parts of that 
valuable work, the Mahavunsa, and the analyses of 
many others. These historical works, the only ones 
produced by the Hindoo genius, go back to the conver- 
sion of the island to Buddbism, and contain the life of 
Buddha and his religious traditions. The portion of the 
Mahavansa published by Mr. Turnour was composed 
in the 5th century of the Christian wra, from older 
materials which the author had collected. The sacred 
books of Ceylon in the Pali language must therefore 
be considered as the most authentic documents re- 
lating to B. After the various countries already 
mentioned, and which bear testimony to the authen- 
ticity of the Buddhist volumes, comes China. The 
annals of that empire, compiled and preserved with a 
care never equalled by any government even amon 

the most civilized nations, show that B. was introduce 

into China 217 years B. C., by some Indian apostles, 
In 61 B. c. it was adopted, in the reign of the emperor 
Ming-Ti, as the public worship of the empire, and at the 
end of the first century was commenced the translation 
of the Sanskrit books into the Chinese language. One 
of the most renowned of these works, the Lalitavistara, 
a kind of biography of Buddha, was four times trans- 
lated into Chinese; numerous books were thus published, 
and Mr. Stanislaus Julien gives the titles of 1,000 vols, 
from the catalogue of Looks gotten up Ly the govt. of the 
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Celestial empire, and now the Buddhie literature in 
China forms libraries of countless volumes. We have, 
besides, the testimony of the pilgrims who went from 
China to India to visit the places sanctified by Buddha, 
aud especially those of Fo-hien and Hiover-Thsung, pub- 
lished by MM. Abel Remusat a Stanislaus Julien, Fi- 
nally, we may consult the inscriptions engraved on the 
stones, rocks, and columns in India. Mr. James Prin- 
sep, one of the secretaries of the Bengal Society, deci- 
phered these hieroglyphics with a sagacious accuracy 
that made him celebrated. These inscriptions were in the 
Magadha dialect, aud contained the edicts of a king 
named Piyadast, recommending to his people morality, 
advising tolerance, and favoring new religious creeds. A 
short time after Mr. Prinsep’s elucidations, Mr. Turnour, 
well acquainted with the monumental antiquities of Cey- 
lon, showed that the Piyadasi of these Magadha inscrip- 
tions was the same as Acoka, the king ot Magadha, one 
of the pillars of B. during its first period. Another Cingal- 
ese work, Le Diparansa, quoted by Mr. Turnour, states 
that Acoka reigned 218 years atter Cakyamouni, that is, 
325 before our era, or in that of Alexander the Great; and 
although Mr. Wilson dissents, we think it probable that 
he is the identical Acoka, or at least a Buddhist promul- 
gating the doctrines of Cakyamouni at the end of the 
4th century. Among the Greek writers we find some- 
thing in relation to the Buddhists. Nearchus and Aris- 
tobulus, who followed Alexander, mention only the 
Brahmans; but Megosthenes, who, 30 years after, pene- 
trated to Patalipootra (the Palrbothra of the Greeks), at 
the court of king Tchandragouopta, represents the Bud- 
dhists in naming the Surmunai and Germana, who, he 
says, are philosophers living in celibacy, begging their 
daily bread, and are accompanied by women tollowing 
the same tenor of life. The name of Buddha is found 
in the writings of St. Clement of Alexandria. All these 
authorities peremptorily prove that B. was established 
in India before the reign of Alexander. Of the sacred 
books which contain the Buddhic predictions, two have 
been translated into French, the first under the title of 
“The Lotus of the Good Law” (Saddharmapourdarika), 
by M. Eugene Burnouf, who extracted from this mine 
his golden book * /nfroduction à V IIistnire du bud- 
dhis me: the other,“ Soutra,” is a book called the Lalita- 
vistara, translated from the Thibetian by M. Philippe de 
Fourcaux. Following in the footsteps of the above au- 
thorities, our venerated master, M. Barthelemy de St. Hi- 
laire, one of the most profound Orientalists of the day, 
has published his two admirable works, Du Buddhisme 
(1855), and Le Bouddha et sa Religion (1866), from which 
is taken the following resumé of the life and tenets of 
the founder of this Oriental creed. — Buddha was born 
about the end of the 7th century. B. €.. in the city of 
Kapilavastou, the capital of a realm bearing the same 
name, in Central India, at the foot of the mountains of 
Nepaul. His father, Couddhodama, belonging to the 
2 5 family, and descended from the great Solar race 

e Gotamides, was the king of that country. His moth- 
er, Maya Devi, was the daughter of king Sonprabuddha, 
and of such beauty that she was called Maya, or the 
Illusion,“ because her body, according to the“ Lali- 
iavistara,” was a bewitching illusion. But her virtue 
and piety even excelled her beauty. Couddhodama was 
worthy of such a wife, and “ King of the law, he ruled 
according to the law.” Such was the family from which 
the liberator sprang. He belonged to the caste of the Ka- 
hattriyas, or “ warriors,” and when he guve himself up 
to religion, he was called Cahyamount, that is, the 
“monk of the Cakyas,” or Cramana Guoulama, “ the 
ascetic of the Gotumides.” His personal name at his 
father’s court was Siddharta, or Sarvarthisiddha, which 
he held until he acquired that of “ Buddha.” His moth- 
er, who retired to a garden, awaiting her hour, was sur- 
prised under a tree by the pains of labor, and gave birth 
to Siddharta on the 3d of the month of Outaracadha, 
but debilitated by fasting, she died seven days after his 
birth. The orphan was entrusted to his maternal aunt 
Pradydpati-gaontami, who was also one of his father's 
wives. The child was as handsome as his mother, and 
when still a boy showed extraordinary talents. When 
admitted to the schools of writing, he soon excelled his 
own master, and avoiding the amnsements incidental 
to his age, he seemed absorbed in his own meditations. 
When he arrived at a marrying age, his elders, fearing 
that he, according to the prediction of the Brahmans. 
had abandoned his right to the crown by giving bim- 
self up to religion, asked the king's consent to cause 
him to marry forthwith; the king refused to interfere, 
but granted the elders the privilege of bringing a bride 
for his son. This was done, and the virgin selected was 
the virtuous and beautiful Gopa, but in order to obtain 
her, he was obliged by her father, Dandapani, to show 
talents of the first order. He had, accordingly, to en- 
gage ina contest against 500 young men in all the games 
and exercises esteemed in India. Siddharta came off 
victorious not only in scholastic exercises, knowledge 
of the Vedas, morals, and philosophy, but also in calis- 
thenics and games of bodily skill. Among his com- 
petitors were his consin Ananda, who afterwards became 
one of his most faithful disciples, and Devadatta, who, 
ashamed of his defeat, became thenceforward his im 
placable enemy. The beantiful Gopa then became his 
prize, and once his wife, she refused to veil her face, 
saying that “the supreme and magnanimous Richi, and 
theother gods, knew her thoughts, qualities, and actions, 
and that she had nothing to conceal. Siddharta, 
though happy, aspired to some life better and more per- 
fect, and, after long meditation, he left his father’s pal- 
ace, gave hie rich dress to a hunter, whose mean gar- 
ments he took in return, and sought some eminent 
Brahmans; but, dissenting from their views, he retired 
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to the wilderness of Ourovilva, where he spent his time 
iu the practices of austerity, fasting, meditation, and 
prayer. He would remain weeks plunged in deep 
abstraction, attempting to solve the mysteries of life, 
death, sin, goodness, wisdom, and the like. At length, 
atter six years of meditation, being then 36 years old, he 
was enlightened, he telt that he was the BUDDHA, t. . 
the perfect suge. The place where he bad this revela- 
tion is most celebrated, and called Bodhimanda, i. e. the 
“seal of inteliect.’ The tree under which he was seated 
when he received that gift was a flg-tree which was 
visited in 632, a. D., by the famous Chinese pilgrim Hiu- 
ver-Thsang, who saw miny Monuments erected around 
it, and spent seven days in worshipping them. From 
Bodhimanda Buddha started to preach his doctrine in 
small places, and then in the great capital, Benares, the 
“holy city.” For upwards of 40 years he continued to 
preach his system, traversing a great part of Northern 
ndia, combating the Brahmans and making numerous 
converts. He died in the 50th year of his age, B. C. 543, 
after having lived to see his doctrine spread all over 
India. For several centuries B. seems to have been 
tolerated by the Brahmins. At length, it seems to have 
endured a long-continned persecution, Which ultimately 
had the effect of entirely expelling it from the country 
Where it had originated, What was the cause or the 
nature of these persecutions is unknown, but the Jast 
traces of the system disappeared about the 11th or 12th 
century. By this time it had taken firm root in other 
parts, where it still continues to flourish. Numerous 
remains of Buddhist temples are scattered over India; 
and, during the period of persecution, when they were 
driven from the cities, they retired among the hills of 
the west, and there constructed those cave-temples, 
which, from their number, vastness, and elaborate struc- 
ture, still excite the wonder of all who see them. — B. 
differs from Brahmanasm in the extreme simplicity of 
its religious doctrine, and the almost complete absence 
of dogmas or ritual. It is, or rather was — for it has 
been much corrupted by other creeds — an essentially 
moral system. Its object was to teach man how to at- 
tuin to a pure and holy life. Hence, it did not so much 
destroy other religions with which it came in contact, 
as engraft itself upon them. It did not abolish castes 
where they already existed, but it did not introduce 
them where they were unknown. The Buddha is not 
a god, he is the ideal of whatany man may become; and 
the great object of Buddhist worship is to keep this 
ideal vividly in the minds of the believera. This vene- 
ration of the memory of Buddha is, perhaps, hardly 
distinguishable, 
among the igno- 
rant, from wor- 
ship of him asa 
god; but in the- 
ory, the ritual 
is strictly com- 
memorative, and 
does not necessa- 
rily involve idol- 
atry, any more 
than the gar- 
lands laid on the 
tomb of a parent 
by a pious child. 
Theritual orwor- 
shipisextremely 
simple, consist- 
ing in offering 
flowers and per- ORM 
fume, the repeat- AV * 
ing of sacred for- 2 
mulas, and the 
singing of 
hymns. The tem- 
plescontain only 
animage of Bud- 
dha and a Dago- 
ba, or shrine con- 
taining hisrelics, 
There are no 
priests or clergy, 
properly so call- 
ed, but only an 
order of monks, 
the Sramanas or Bikshus (mendicants), who have 
given themselves up to a life of sanctity, and who are 
generally very numerous. They are obliged to live in 
celibacy; but tLey may retire from their order if they 
desire it, and are permitted to marry. The four sub 
lime verities, or axioms, upon wl 
B. is built, are: — 1. That there exists pain; 
the cause of pain is desire, or the attachment of the 
soul towards certain objects; 3. that pain can be ended 
by Nirvana; and 4. that, by the practice of six tran- 
scendent perfections — alms, morals, science, energy. 
patience, charity a man might hope to arrive at the 
state of Nirvana — repose or annihilation. Existence 
is viewed as a curse rather than a blessing: and the 
endless transmigrations through other beings that haye 
to be endured, are causes of suffering: and hence the 
highest object of desire is to be delivered from the ne- 
cessity of being born again. There are five moral pre- 
cepts of universal obligations, viz., not to kill, not to 
steal, not to commit adultery, not to lie, and not to be 
drunken; but there are others more strict for those en- 
tering upon a religious life. — There is not in the whole 
doctrine of B. the least appearance of a belief in God, and 
when it is supposed that it admits the absorption of the 
human soul into the divine essence, it is a gratuitous 
admission, entirely contrary to the ideas of Buddha. 


Fig. 440. — BUDDHA. 
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He ignares God so utterly that he not once thinks of de= 
nying him; he dues not destroy him, he is silent regard- 
ing him; neither explaining the origin and previous 
existence of man, bor his present state, nor offering 
conjecture as to his future fate and final liberation. 
The Buddhist knows not God in any way, and wholly 
occupied with his own heroic aspirations and selfsym- 
pathies, he has never looked up so high nor so tar, 
Ayuin, and on the authority of the Sdfras (or doctrinal 
discourses and apophthegms of Buddha), it must be 
Maintained that Buddhism does not admit the immor- 
tality of the soul auy more than it admits God. No 
Buddhic text can be produced in which the simplest 
distinctiveness of the human soul and body is stated, 
or, indeed, would seem to be even suspected. Death is 
but a modification as fallacious as the rest of these 
matters. It is held that man, unless he follow the 
creed of B, is revivified in one species of being or an- 
other, according to his merits, but that no special des- 
tiny is provided here for his body or there for his soul. 
The soul may be trausmigrated into another body, 
it is true, but it is not more divided from the latter 
than it was from the former one; it never exists with- 
out corporeal entity, (nit even in that famous heaven 
of Toushita, where the gods of the Bralhmanic Pan- 
theon sit on their thrones, promiscuously with the in- 
numerable Bodhisattvas of the Buddhist superstition.) 
It must be remembered, however, that this teaching, 
absurd and to be deplored as it is, was nothing new in 
itself when first proclaimed and publicly preached as By it 
is known to have been started by the school of Sãnh Aya, 
from Kalpa, or Kapila, who is identical with Sankhya the 
godless, or, as he is called by the Brahmans, Nerievara ; 
the Sankhya, long betore the rise of B., taught the lib- 
eration of man by means of science and of virtue, but 
the absorption of the human soul into God, who was ex- 
cluded from his system, could not be possible; then 
what did he do with the soul, and what does it become 
when redeemed? On this point, the only one of impor- 
tance, the philosopher was silent, and his reticence 
darkened his solution with doubt and uncertainty that 
B. cleared away. Thie soul, or rather that compound 
of soul and body called man. is not really liberated un- 
less annihilated; for, if the least atom of it should re- 
main, the soul might still be revived into une of the 
numberless appearances pertaining to existence, and 
its pretended liberation would be but an illusion like so 
many others of the same kind. The only abode and the 
only reality is annihilition: from that state nothing re- 
turns: and once resting in the Mrcaung, the soul has no 
longer anything to fear or to hope. From this point of 
view, B. is no longer that monstrous doctrine the exist- 
ence of which we would willingly doubt. No, it is not a 
spontaneously formed doctrine; step by step India 
reached the attainment of it. The Sankhya approaching 
to the rejection of the authority of the Vedus and the deny- 
ing of God was not self-constituted in one day. Ages of 
examination and controversy had tu elapse to produce it, 
hideous as it is. The Buddha was at once the most logi- 
cal and the boldest of Kupila's disciples. He perfected 
the teaching of the school, and published it for the sal- 
vation of mankind for whom his big heart overflowed 
with pity; but he did not discover the whole of it, he 
must share the responsibility, if not the glory, of it, 
with his predecessor Kapila. Buddha has but reproduced 
those sud principles, urging them to the utmost, with 
a severity that plunged him headlong into the abyss, not 
unseen nor perhaps unfeared by the philosopher; such 
is the true meaning of all the Buddhic Sitras. The 
Nirvana is always introduced and presented as the eter- 
nul liberation, the infallible ending of all miseries and 
revivilyings, through the annihilation of all the princi- 
ples which compose man, The Stras must be believed: 
their language may be hard to understand, but clear- 
ness in this matter would be surprising. The idea of 
absolute extinction is full of mystery, and consequently 
the terms intended to depict it shed but a dubious and 
sinister light. But the Sütras are the best, we should 
say, the only authority, and they are not more objec- 
tionable than the Gospel would be when the Christian 
fuith is to be expounded. It sometimes happens that, 
in new legends, the production of imaginative chroni- 
clers, Buddhic personages are represented as escaping, 
replete with life, from the Nirvana, in which cases the 
Nirvana would appear to be other than nothingness; 
but when grave doctors learnedly trent these matters, 
they speak always of the Nirvana as we have done, viZ., 
as the land of oblivion and annihilation. It is true, how- 
ever, that they take more care to speak of what ix nor, 
than of what really is; the idea of nothingness finding 
a very imperiect expression in the disordered and excit- 
ed imagination of the Buddhist mouks: truer to nature 
than their own narrations, they forget, that, having 
confined them in an everlasting prison, they reclaim trom 
their retreat of oblivion those holy men whose existence 
they had previously annihilated Jt appears that Bnd- 
dha himself never understood the N.rvana in any other 
light: if even the explanations of it have been since al- 
tered, the original character of the doctrine remains un- 
changed The schools still in existence at Nepaul are to 
be considered as truthful witnesses, when we have before 
us the primitive monuments. No doubt, B. has been, und 
is even now actually modifying its own dogmas. By B., it 
must be understood, we mean that doctrine founded by 
Buddha himself which is adopted in the canonical works, 
This, as we understand it, is the B. of the Theory of An- 
nihilation. In the progress of time, the Buddhists con- 
ceived an Adhibuddha, resembling our own Supreme 
Being: but it does not follow from this that the Buddha 
of Ourovilva and Bodhimanda, Åc. has ever thought 
of God. To the preceding we may add the testimony of 
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the Brahmans, who call their opponents, the Buddhists, 
Men of Nothingness ” ( Nastikus), which reproach they 
accept asa title of honor; and the testimony of their 
best philosophical work, known as the Mradyndpa- 
ramita, in which we are taught that the supreme degree 
of human kuowledge is the negution of the known ob- 
ject and knowing subject, a perfect vacuity of all exist- 
ence and all knowledge. So we have manifold provis 
that the Nirvana is but another name for Annihilation ; 
and in this the missionaries, both Catholic and Protes- 
tant, as Mr. Spence Hardy, Father Brigandet, Father Jos. 
Mullens, and M. Wassilieff, who resided many years in 
India, agree with M. Barthelemy St. Hilaire. In China, 
the same opinion prevails, and in the works of Contu- 
cius, or Lao-Taen, we do not discover even a faint idea 
of God; and if the Chinese are absolutely atheists, we 
must confess that they are very reticent on this subject. 
The modern Tai-pings, who endeavor to plant the Chris- 
tian Trinity in their country, are considered as religious 
innovators, not less than rebels, B. has been a success 
in the Celestial empire, and produced remarkable men. 
Some may object that the idea of God:and the Immortal- 
ity of the Soul being. so to speak, co- natural to man, the 
explanation given here of the Buddhic belief can not be 
true. But this theory, noble and rational as it is, should 
not prevail against matters of fact. We have among us 
men of intellect who do not hesitate to profess infidelity 
both as regards the Deity and our own immortality. 
Buddha was one of these earnest but, we hope, deluded 
thinkers. B. is not only an opinion, but also a religion; 
and the admission by it of such singular opinions can be 
explained by the influence of the religious leaders, and | 
the weakness of those numerous populations, who, tired 
of a life of poverty and subjection, and fearing to be 
transformed by metempsychosis into the several species | 
of animals who dwell beneath the sky. have sought re- 
fage in the state of utter nonentity. They are terrified by 
the prospect of passing through a series of suffering ex- 
istences, and their only rendy as they conceive, is to 
seek the place, the Nirvana, where transformation shall 
be an impossibility. Christianity has taught us better 
peapa; it has supplied us with ideas to live by, with 

opes to live for; but because we are the superiors of 
these unbelievers, have we any cause to declare them 
foreign to humanity? Their books and teaching are er- 
roneous and defective, but still merit some respect. The 
Veda comes immediately after the Bible, and the misfor- 
tune of B. has been in repudiating the principles of 
the former. But Brahmanic India did not succeed much 
better than the Buddhic, and could not raise from their 
sacred seeds the promised fruits, At first the Aryans 
were the brethren of our ancestors who sprung like 
them from the N. W. of the Himalayas: they were then 
equal, but the progress of ages worked against them, 
and while the Western nations had their development 
into superior civilization recorded by history, the Aryan 
races proper coull not rise above the Vedic faith, and 
they bore B. in their bosom, a quasi-legitimate son, but 
despised and banished.— In conclusion, it must be said 


in favor of B., thit, where it took root, it imparted 
to the people who received it some ideas of morality, 
which made them less ignorant and degraded. Christ 
alone excepted, there is not among the founders of re- 
ligious creeds u purer and more touching figure than 
that of Buddha. His life is spotless, his heroic constan- 
cy equals his convictions, and though the theory he an- 
nounces be untrue, his personal example is above re- 
proach. He is the perfect pattern of all the excellences 
he preaches; his self-ubnegation, charity, meekness, do 
net falter for a moment. Leaving the court of the king. 
his father, to become a monk and a beggar, he prepares 
for his career of preaching ly six years of seclusion and 
meditation ; he extends his doctrine by his strength of 
mind and persuasion of speech, and when he dies in the 
arms of his disciples, he presents the serene counte- 
nance of a sage who did well throughout, and dies secure 
in the possession of the truth. The nations who adopt- 
ed his tenets never thought of making a divinity of 
him, for their ideas were foreign to such a notion, but 
they made hima prototype whom they strove to imi- 
tate, and hence B. could produce some few souls worthy 
of holding companionship with those admired and re- 
vered by mankind. 

Buddhist, n. A worshipper of Buddha; a believer in 
Buddhism. 

Buddhist, Buddhis'tic, a. Relating to Buddha or 
Buddhism. 

Bud ding, n. (Hort.) A peculiar mode of grafting, in 
which a leaf-bud is used instead of a young twig or 
scion. The bud to be employed is cut out of the branch 
along with a sinall portion of the bark and young wood, 
and the woody part is then carefully separated ( Pig. 441, 
a). Two incisions are made in the bark of the stock, in- 
tended to receive the bud (b); the bark is raised on both 
sides of the longitudinal cnt, and the bud, with its 
shield of burk, is inserted in such a way that the upper 
edge of the shield 
joins exactly to the 
transverse cut in the 
bark of the stock 9; 
The leaf in the axil of 
which the bud grew 
is cut off, and the 
newly inserted bud ts 
for a while held in 
its place by strands 
of bass matting. If 

the bud is sufficiently 

matured, and if the 
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that of the stock, the operation is almost sure to be suc- 
cessful. This is by far the most common method of B. 
It is generally distinguished as shield-B. Another 
method. called scallop-B.. consists in removing entirely 
a thin slip of bark from the stock, and fitting into the 
wound a similar slip bearing the bud. The proper time 
for B. is a little after midsummer, when the bud is per- 
fectly formed. The process is particularly well adapted 
for trees which are apt to exude gum when wounded, as 
the plum, cherry, peach, and stone-fruits in general ; 
also for roses and many other flowering shrubs. The 
B.-knife has a point like a lancet, and the handle gen- 
erally terminates in a thin ivory blade, to be used for 
ruising the bark of the stock. The effects of B. ure pre- 
cisely similar to those of GRAFTING, 9. v. 

Bud dle, n. (Mining.) A pit dug in the earth near the 
stamping-mill, 7 feet long and 214 feet deep, where the 
stamped tin is curiously washed Irom its impurities by 
water constantly running through the buddie, while a 
boy, called a buddio Doy, i standing in the body of it, 
and working both with a shovel and with his feet. 

r. a. To wash, as ore. 

Buddlea, (bud-lc'a,) n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, ord. 
Serıphulariaceæ. The species are shrubs, natives of the 
warmer regions of the world, and are remarkable for 
their gay and sweet-scented orange-colored flowers. B. 
neemda is said to be one of the most beautiful plants of 
India. B. globosa, a native of Chili, is hardy enough to 
endure a temperate climate, and has become a common 
ornament of our gardens. 

Budd's Creek, in Maryland, a P. O. of St. Mary's co. 

Budd’s Lake, in New Jersey, a P. O. of Morris co. 

Budds' town, in New Jersey, a village of Burlington 
co., 8 m. from Mount Holly. 

Budd ‘ville, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Centre co. 

Bude Light, u. A term applied to various forms of 
vil and gus-burners contrived by Mr. Gurney, of Bude, 
in Cornwall. 

Budge, (buj,) v. a. [Fr. bouger, from O. Ger. wegan, to 
move.) To move off; to stir; to wag. — Shaks. 

—n. (O. Fr. bouge, fur.) The dressed skin or fur of lambs. 

—4. e from the aspect of the ancient scholastic 

habit, which was lined with bouge.) Surly; stiff; formal. 

„O foolishness of men! that lend their ears 
To those budge doctors of the stoic fur.” — Milton. 

Budge-bachelor, n. One of a company of men 
dressed in a long gown lined with lambs’ fur, who ac- 
company the Lord Mayor of London at his inauguration. 

tailey. 

Budge’-barrel, n. A small barrel used in carrying 
gunpowder. — Craig. 

Budg'er, n. One who budges. — Shaks. 

Budget, (bwl'jet.) Fr., from bougelle.) A bag or satchel, 
such us may be easily carried.—A pocket used by 
tilers for holding the nails in lathing before tiling.— A 
stock or store. 

—A condensed statement of the income and expenditure 
of a nation, or of any particular public department. A 
B. contains two leading elements —a statement how the 
nation’s account of charge and discharge stands in rela- 
tion to the past, and an explanation of the probable ex- 
penditure of the ensuing year, with a scheme of the 
method in which it is to be met, whether by the exist- 
ing or new taxes, or by a loan. In Englund, the annual 
B. is submitted to Parliament by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. In France, it is submitted at first at the 
Ciambre des Députés by the Ministre des Finances. In 
both countries the presentation of the B. gives rise to 
the discussion of the most important questions of politi- 
cal finance, 

Bud let, n. [From Bup.] A small bud springing from 
a larger one, 

Budukhistan, (bud-uk/his-tan’,) a prov. of Central 
Asia, now a dependency of the Khan of Khoondvoz, be- 
tween Lat, 36° and 38° N., and Lon. 70° 30 and 72° 30 
E.; having N. and N.E achain of mountains inhabited 
by tribes claiming a Macedonian origin; S. E. and S. the 
Bolor-Tagh mountains and the high country of the Can- 
firs, and W. the other territories of Khoondooz. The 
scenery of this country and its natural productions are 
highly spoken of; it contains ruby mines and cliffs of 
lapis-lazuli. Its inhabitants are Tadjiks; very social 
and hospitable, speaking the Persian language, and re- 
taining the manners and customs prevalent N. of the 
Hindoo-Coosh before the Tartar invasion. The cap., 
also called Budukhistan, or Tyzabad, is on the E. bank 
of the river Koocha, in Lat. 36° 28“ N., Lon. 71° 27 E., 
and its inhabitants are of the Sbiak sect. This country 
was almost destroyed and depopulated by an earthquake 
in 1832. 

Budweis, (bud’wise,) a town of Bohemia, cap. of a circle 
of the same name, on the right bank of the Moldau. 75 
m. S. of Prague and 159 N.W. of Vienna, Manf. Wool- 
lens, damask, saltpetre, and musical instruments. Pup. 
16,392. 

Buel, in New York, a P. O. of Montgomery co. 

Buel, in Michigan, a post-township of Sanilac co., 8 m. 
W. of Lexington. 

Bu’ell, Don Carros, an American military commander, 
B. in Ohio, in 1819, took his degree at West Point in 
1841, and entered the U. States army as 2d lieutenant of 
infantry. He highly distinguished himself during the 
Mexican war at the battle of Monterey, where he was 
dangerously wounded. In 1848 he was appointed asst. 
adj. general in Texas. During the civil war, B. was 
made lient- ol. of the adj.general’s dept., and placed 
by Gen. McClellan at the head of 12,000 men in the dept. 
of the Ohio, relieving Gen. Sherman. He co-operated 
with Gen. Grant in the advance on Forts Henry and 
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bark attached to it c 


is properly fitted to 


Donelson, and, in 1862, was placed in command of five 
divisions, with which he advanced in time to take part 


in the second day’s battle of Shiloh, and was engaged 
in various important operations till the close of the war, 

| Buenaventura, (bwd-na-ven-tov'ra,) asmall town of 
Mexico, state of Chihuahua; Lat: 2½ 55’ N., Lon. 106° 
ruins covering an area of several square miles, called 
Casas Grandes. The ancient town to which they be- 
comparatively civilized people. 

Buenaventu'ra, a small maritime village of S. Ame- 
portant as being the port for a large tract of country. 
Buena Ventura, in California. See San BUENA 
Buena Vista, (bwd’na-vees'ta.) [Span., “ fine view.“ 
The name of several places in Mexico, at one of which, 
Feb. 22-23, 1847, u great battle between the Ameri- 
cans, numbering about 5,000 men, under Gen. Taylor, 
which the latter were utterly defeated. The American 
loss was small. This action hus been also called the 

Buena Vista, in Alabama, a village of Monroe co. 

Buena Vista, in Ar/.ansus,a post-office of Ouachita co. 
co., 13 m. S. W. of Jackson. 

Buena Vista, in Georgia, a post-village and enibi 
8.E. of Columbus. 

Buena Vista, in Illinois, a township of Schuyler co.; 

—A post-village of Stephenson co., 10 m. N.N.E. of 
Freeport. 

m. W.of Brookville. 

A village of Gibson co., on White River, 110 m. S. S. W. 

—A village of Hamilton co., 12 m. N. of Noblesville. 

—A village of Harrison co., on Mosquito Creek. 

—A village of Pulaski co., on Tippecanoe River. 

A village of Randolph co, 8 m. S. W. of Winchester. 

Buena Vista, in a village of Clayton co., 80 m 
N. N. E. of Iowa City. oad * = 

—A post-office of Clinton co., 46 m. E. by N. of Towa City. 

A N. W. county embracing an area of 576 sq. m., und 
smaller streams, 

Buena Vista, in Maryland, a post-office of Prince 

Buena Vista, in Michigan, a village of Saginaw co., 
on the river of the same name. 
saw co., II m. E. of Houston. 

Buena Vista, in New York, a P. O. of Steuben co. 

—A village of Fayette co., on Rattlesnake Creek, 46 m. 
S. W. of Columbus; pop. abt. 300. 

Cincinnati. 

Buena Vista, in Oregon, a post-office of Polk co. 
ford co. 

—A village of Lancaster co. 

Buena Vista, in Tennessee, a post-village of Carroll 
co., 96 m. W. of Nashville. 

W. of Sabine River. 

Buena Vista, in Wisconsin, a post-village and town- 
ship 624. 

A township of Richland co., on the Wisconsin River; 
pop. e 

Buena Vista Bar, in Idaho Terr itory, a mining vil- 
lage of Boisée co., about 2 m. from Idaho City; pop. 

Buena Vista Furnace, in Virginia, a post-office 
of Rockbridge co. 
of Logan co, 

Buen Ayré, or Bon Arr, one of the Dutch islands, in 
Lon. 68° 27’ W. It bas a tolerable harbor on its S. W. 
side. Pop. abt. 3,000. 
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| Buena, (/wa’na,) in Ohio, u post-office of Van Wert co. 
30’ W. At about 10 m. N.W. of this place there ure 
longed was evidently very large, and inhabited by a 
rica, in New Granada, on the bay of Choco; only im- 
VENIURA. 
7 m. from Saltillo, and 90 8.W. of Monterey, occurred, 
and a force of 20,000 Mexicans, under Santa Anna, in 
Battle of La Angostura. 

Buena Vista, in Cali prnia, a post-village of Amador 
cap. of Marion co., 101 m. S. W. of Milledgeville, and 
pop. 1,152. 

Buena Vista, in Indiana, a village of Franklin co., 1. 
of Indianapolis. 

-A village of Monroe co., 13 m. S. W. of Bloomington. 

—A village of fe hens 8 m. N.W. of Salem. 

A township of Jasper co. 
drained by the Racoon and Little Sioux rivers, and some 
George’s co. 

Buena Vista, in Mississippi, a post - village of Chicka- 

Buena Vista, in Ohio, a post-office of Tuscarawas co. 

—A village of Scioto co., on the Ohio River, 100 m. from 

Buena Vista, in Penusylvania, a village of Bed- 

—A post-office of Alleghany co. 

Buena Vista, in 7ezas, a village of Shelby co., 20 m. 
ship of Portage co., 7 m. S. E. of Stanton; pup. of town- 

yp. 1,044. 
880. 

Buena Vista Springs, in Kentucky, a post-office 
the W. Indies, about 30 m. E. of Cur: » Lat. 12° 20 N., 

Buenos Ayres, (bo'nos a'riz.) [Span. , “ good air.“ 


prov. of the Argentine Confederation, extending from 
the Rio Negro, on the S., in Lat. 41° S., to the prov. of 
Santa Fé, on the N., in Lat. 33° 8.; and from the Atlantic 
Ocean on the W. to the upper waters of the Talquin 
River, and the W. limit of the Sierra Ventana, or a 
breadth N. to 8. of about 540 m., and a length E. to W. 
of 750 m. Area, 63,000 sq.m. This prov. presents an 
almost uniform level surface of vast extent, forming 
what is commonly called the Pampas, and yielding per- 
haps the finest aren of rich and open pasture in the 
world. It is, consequently, the habitat of immense 
herds of wild cattle and horses, which, in a merchant- 
able form, afford the staple commerce of the territory. 
Grain, fruits, and vegetables are also thriving products 
of some parts of the prov., though cereal crops are not 
cultivated to any great extent; while the latter are 
chiefly produced on the shores of the River La Plata, in 
the neighborhood of the city of Buenos Ayres. In the 8. 
portion of the prov. a vast number of saline lakes are 
interspersed over the surface of the country, which is 
here almost uninhabited, except by ro 
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tribes. The climate is, in general, healthy, though at 
times rendered almost unbearable by the hot winds, 
called pamperos, which strongly resemble the sirocco of 
the eastern hemisphere. As before stated, cattle and 
horses, and their prepared produce, as hides, tallow, 
horns, jerked beef, &c., form the principal wealth of the 
prov., and are largely exported to foreign countries. 
Chief town, Buefios Ayres. This prov., in common with 
the other Spanish-American states, became independent 
of Spain in 1816, and formed part of the Argentine Re- 
public until 1854, when it seceded, but in 1860 resumed 
its allegiance to tereGonfederation. Pop. 495,107. 

Buenos AYRES, a maritime city, cap. of the above prov., 
and of the Argentine Confederation, is situate on the 
S. W. shore of the great estuary of La Plata, 125 m. 
W. by N. of Monte Video, and 90 N.W. of Point Piedras; 
Lat. 34° 36 29“ S., Lon. 58° 23’ 34” W. The city stands 
on a bark elevated about 20 ft. above the level of the 
river, having « length of upwards of 2 m., with a cen- 
tral breadth of 114 m. It is built in a rectangular form, 
and is a tolerably well paved, lighted, and drained city, 

eat improvements having been made in late years. 

he houses are tolerably well built, after the Spanish 
fashion, and are surrounded by gardens; though some 
quarters of the city, inhabited by the lower classes of 
inhabitants, present a mean and squalid appearance. 
Water is scarce and bad; indeed, it is the crying want of 
the place. The principal public buildings are the Cathe- 
dral, situate in the Plaza, or great square; the Town- 
Hall, University, &c. Like every other large Spanish- 
American town. it possesses a multiplicity of churches 
and convents, many of which have an attractive aspect. 
Nearly all these buildings are erected of fine white 
stone. B. A. has no harbor, and vessels drawing 16 or 
17 ft. water anchor in the outer roads, called the Amar- 
radero, 7 or 8 m. from the shore, loading and discharg- 
ing by means of lighters. Notwithstanding this and 
other drawbacks, it is the principal outlet for the pro- 
duce of the vast countries traversed by the La Plata, 
and especially for the provinces situated on its right 
bank. The markets of this city are well supplied gen- 
erally, but poultry, vegetables, and fruit are dear, the 
first-named article selling for as much as an ox. The 
inhabitunts are said to be observant, intelligent, and de- 
sirous to improve. Education obtains to a noticeable 
extent. and the city supports numerous schools; few 
children of 10 or 12 years of age being found who are 
unable to read and write. As might be presumed from 
its commercial importance, the element of a foreign 
resident population is here very marked, and no doubt 
tends chiefly to maintain the growing progress of its 
civilization. The geopraphical porition of B. A. is such 
as to enable it completeiy to control the foreign com- 
mercial relations of the entire republic of which it 
forms a part. The exclusive policy which it has 
always pursued on this point has often involved itin 
serious quarrels, not only with many of the Sout) 
American States and the other provinces of the Argen- 
tine Republic, but with England ana France. Since 
the expulsion of Gen. Rosas, the navigation of the 
Parana and Uruguay has been thrown open, and other 
measures have been taken to place both the province 
and city of B. A. on a Jevel with the other provinces of 
the republic. Pop (1880) estimated at 240,000.— 
B. A. was founded by the Spaniards. under Don 
Pedro de Mendoza, in 1534; but, in consequence of the 
opposition of the Indians to the settlement, it was not 

rmanently colonized till 1580, In 1620, it was erected 
nto a bishopric, and in 1700 contained 16,000 inhabi- 
tants. In 1776, it was made the seat of the vice-royalty 
of La Plata, and in 1778, upon the trade of the river 
being thrown open by Spain, it began rapidly to aug- 
ment in importance. In 1806 it was taken by the Brit- 
ish, and retaken by the Spaniards.—See ARGENTINE CON- 
FEDERATION. 

Buet, Le.) (boo’ai,) one of the Alps of Savoy, between 
Chamounix and Sixt, to the N. of Mont Blanc, with an 
elevation of 10,128 feet above sea. 

Buff. n. (Contracted from buffalo, or buffle.] Leather 
prepared from the skin of the buffalo, elk, &c., by im- 
buing it with an aluminous compound, and afterwards 
some oily matter, such as yolk of egg: formerly much 
used for waist-belts and other military accoutrements.— 
A wilitary coat formerly worn by soldiers, made of buff 
or other strong leather; as, a trooper in buff and breast- 
plate. 

A wolf, nay worse, a fellow all in buf.” — Shaks. 


=A color somewhat between pink and primrose yellow; 
as, he wore a suit of buf. (In England, the costume of 
the Whig or Liberal party was, until comparatively a 
recent date, a blue coat, and buff vest, or waistcoat.) 
“It's gude to support Caledonia’s cause, 
And bide by the bug and the blue.“ — Burns. 


BK (q-v.)—The nude skin; as, to be stripped to the 
1 


(Meel) A wheel coated with buff-leather, and used in 

polishing cutlery, &c. 

(Med.) A yellow, viscid substance, which, in inflam- 
mation, forms on the blood. — Worcester. 

—a. Of the color of buff leather; light yellow.—Made of 
bog leather; as, a buffjerkin.—Sturdy ; valiant; reso- 

ute. 
“ And for the good old cause stood bul, 
‘Gainst many a bitter kick and cuf.” — Hudibras. 

—v.a Tostrike. See BUFFET. 

Buffalo, n.: pl. Burravors. [It. bufolo; Sp. bufalo.) 
(Zoöl.) Under this title we have to describe the Bison 
and the Buffalo, two very distinct species of the genus 
Ox, but which are often confounded, at least as far as 
concerns the Bos Americanus, commouly called Buffalo, 
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though a true Bison. —1. The European Bison, called 
by naturalists Bos Bison, Bos Urus, or Bos Priscus — 
called also Aurochs (Ger., wild ox)—is now chiefly found 
in the marshy forests of Poland, the Carpathian moun- 
tains, and Lithuania. It is as large as a bull, but looks 
much bigger, on account of its wealth of shaggy hair, 
and is ten times as formidable, because of its tremen- 
dous strength and intense ferocity. Its head is small; 
its horns short, sharp, and strong; and its eyes red and 


Fig. 442. — AMERICAN BISON, (BUFFALO.) 
(Bos Americanus.) 


fiery. The color of its hide is rufous-brown.—The 
American bison (Bos Americanus), commonly called the 
American buffalo, is larger, shaggier, and fiercer even 
than the European species. The hair about its neck and 
shoulders is bushier, and of a fine texture. The hump, 
which is oblong, diminishes in height towards the tail, 
lending a considerable obliquity to the outline of the 
back. On the crown of the head the hair rises in an im- 
mense mass, and shows in thick, close curls before the 
horns; below the chin the hair grows like a beard, and 
falls as low as the knees. The Bison differs from all 
varieties of the common Ox, in the arched line of the 
back, which rises in a sudden elevation behind the neck; 
the hump, which is formed, not consisting, however, of 
mere fat, but in great part of the very thick and strong 
muscles which support the large head. Its horns are 
short, tapering, very distant, spreading, and a little curved 
inwards at the point. The figure of the forehead differs 
also from that of the Ox in its greater breadth, and in 
its convex profile. Another important anatomical dif- 
ference is in the number of ribs, of which the Bison has 
14 pair, while the Ox has only 13. The number of bi- 
sons roaming the vast N. American prairies is said to 
grow less year by year: still, herds consisting of thou- 
sands exist at the present writing. During the pairing 
season, the roaring of the bulls is terrific, and the com- 
bats that take place between them are unequalled even 
among the carnivora. They swim broad rivers in nearly 
the same order as they traverse plains, viz., in a dense 
animated mass, pressing so close at each others’ heels 
that the foremost dare not stop from peril of being trod- 
den to death. The Indians profit by this peculiarity, 
and, creeping up to a herd, drive them forward, with 
hideous shouts and yells, to the verge of a precipice, 
over which a score or so will certainly topple. — 2. The 
Buffalo (Bos bubalus) differs from the bisonin having no 
hump on the back, and only a small dewlap on the breast. 
Besides this it carries no shock of hair about its neck 
and shoulders. It is a native of the East Indies, from 
which it was carried to Egypt and the S- of Europe. They 
generally live in flocks of about a hundred, and affect 
marshy regions, both on account of the coarse but luxu- 
riant vegetation there to be found, as well as the oppor- 
tunity for a “mud” bath, of which the buffalo is re- 
markably fond, The way he indulges this ugly predi- 
lection is singular: throwing himself flat upon his side 
in the mire, he shuffles round and round, the soil yield- 
ing to his immense weight the exudation of any moist- 
ure it may contain, till he manufactures for himself a 
delicious basin of mortar covering him to his very eyes. 
When he emerges and has basked a while in the sum he 
looks like some hideous slack-baked clay image. This 
mancuvre, however, is not without its purpose. Among 
the rank vegetation, and in the air, swarm millions of 
stinging flies, and until the buffalo’s mud coat peels off 
through long wear, he is as impregnable to their attacks 
as the clay image he represents. The buffalo is one 


Fig. 443.— BUPPALO, (Bos bubalus.) 


among the very few animals who manifest no fear at the 
approach of the tiger; indeed, sportsmen concur that 
unless a tiger be full-grown and in possession of all his 
strength. he will not venture to attack the bull buffalo. | Buffalo. in Ohis, a post-twp. of Noble co.—A twp. of 


Should the tiger, made desperate by hunger, attack a 
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herd of buffaloes, his fate is certain. The whole herd 
will band against the common foe, and, assailing him 
with hoofs and horns, rend his striped hide to gory rib- 
ands, and trample him maimed and crushed into the 
mire.—The Cape Buffalo (Bos Caffre), found in large 
herds in the interior of 8. Atrica, is generally regarded 
as a different species. The horns are very large; they 
spread horizontally over the top of the head, and are 
then bent down Jaterally, and turned upwards at the 
point. This animal is regarded as more formidable than 
any other in S. Africa; and the hunter will more readily 
risk an encounter with a lion than offer any provocation 
toa B. without great advantages for the combat, or 
great facilities for escape. The hide is so thick and 
tough that the Caffres make shields of it, impenctrable 
to musket-shot; and the bulls used by the huntsmen in 
shooting the animal are mixed with tin, and yet ure 
often flattened by the resistance. 

Buffalo. in Ark. a twp. of Marion co.—A P.O. of 
Washita co.—In I, a twp. of Ogle co., 16 m. W. S. W. 
of Oregon City.—A twp. of Rock Island co.— In Ind., 
a vill. of Brown co., 60 m. S. of Indianapolis —A P.O. 
of White co.—In Jowa, a p.-vill. and twp. of Scott co., 
50 m. E.8.E of Iowa City, on the Mississippi River.—In 
Kansas, a P.O. of Wilson co.—in Ky., a P.O. of La Rue 
co.—In Minnesota, a p.-vill. and twp. of Wright co., 44 
m. W. N. W. of St. Paul.—In Missouri, a p.-vill., cap. of 
Dallas co., 4m. W. of Niangua River, 30 m. N. by E. of 
Springfield.—In N. C., a vill. of Randolph co., 65 m. W. 
of Raleigh, on Deep River.— In Nebraska, a central 
county, bounded on the S. by Platte River, and drained 
by Loup Fork and other streams; area, abt. 2,000 sq.m. ; 
surface, undulating; sorl, various.—A p.-vill. of Dodge 
co., near Platte River, 40 m. W.N.W. of Omaha City. 
See also BUFFALO, p. 433. 

Buffalo, in New York, a city, port of entry, and seat 
of justice of Erie co., at the E. extremity of Lake Erie, 
where it contracts into Niagara River, 22 m. S. of Niag- 
ara Falls, and 293 m. N.W. of New York City. The 
town stands partly on a low marshy tract, intersected 
by Buffalo Creek, which forms its harbor, and partly 
on an elevated terrace, leading to a still higher plateau. 
The principal streets descend from the high ground 
over the terrace towards the creek and harbor, and are 
crossed by the others generally at right angles. It is 
finely situated, well built and drained; the houses in 
the principal streets are lofty, substantial, and usually 
of brick or stone. B. possesses 600 acres in handsome 
public parks and drives. Conspicuous among its public 
buildings are the Insane Asylum, erected at a cost of 
$1,500,000, said to be the largest in the U. S., if not in 
the world; the State Arsenal, Custom House, New City 
Hall and Court House, completed in 1877 at a cost of 
$1,400,000 ; Penitentiary, Young Men's Association Hall, 
with a library of over 30,000 vols.; Academy of Natural 
Sciences, with a fine museum and library; the Academy 
of Fine Arts, the Historical Society, with a free library ; 
the Grosvenor Free Library, besides several imposing 
banking and insurance edifices and private residences, 
that of Mr Fargo costing $500,000. B. has also 14 
asylums for the widow, orphans, &c., 5 hospitals, 5 dis- 
pensaries, and numerous other benevolent associations; 
over 20 cemeteries, Forest Lawn being conspicuous for 
its size and beauty, it adjoins the Park; 97 churches, 
St. Paul's (Epis.) costing $250,000, St. Joseph's (R. C.), 
each with fine chime of bells; the Delaware Avenue 
(Methodist), are among the most striking. The first 
church edifice erected in B. was in 1806, by the Method- 
ists. The city has about 28 newspapers. B. is pre- 
éminent for its extensive manufacturing interests, and 
its importance as a great entrepôt of the Western trade, 
commanding, as it does, the navigation of the great 
upper lakes of this continent. Iron forms a leading 
feature of industry, and its blast furnaces, rolling-mills, 
foundries, and stove works, are among the largest in 
the U. S. Distilleries, malting breweries, and flour- 
mills flourish here. But it is to its immense traffic 
in grain that B. owes much of its importance and 
wealth. Its creek is navigable for about eight miles, 
and admits vessels drawing 14 feet of water. A pier, 
extending 1,500 ft., with a light-house upon it, facilitates 
ingress and egress. Still, however, the harbor is not ac- 
cessible at all seasons, especially in the winter, on ac- 
count of the accumulation of ice at the end of the lake. 
This ice, in spring, is pushed forward to B. by the S. W. 
winds, and causes a late opening of navigation. The 
enormous increase during the lust few years in the re- 
ceipts of grain at this port have originated the estab- 
lishment of great warehouses, called elevators, for its 
reception and storage; these buildings, some 30 in 
number, are conveniently located along both sides the 
creek, and have an aggregate capacity for storage of 
over 8,000,000 bushels, and daily transfer capacity of 
nearly 3,000,000 bushels, The “ Niagara Elevator,” the 
largest of these, affords storage-room for 650,000 bush- 
els of grain. B. was an inconsiderable place previously 
to 1812, in which year it was a military frontier station. 
Its destruction, in 1814, was effected by a party of 
British and Indians; but in 1817 it was resuscitated, 
In 1852, it was incorporated as a city, and divided into 
5 wards (now 13 wards), with the municipal govt. vested 
in the Mayor and Common Council chosen annually by 
the citizens. The International Bridge, from B. to 
Fort Erie, Canada. ‘4 of a mile long, was completed in 
1873, at a cost of $ „500,000. The city is supplied with 
water through a tunnel extending to the middle of 
Niagara River ; total cost to Jan. 1876, $2,771,464. Total 
value of assessed property for 1876, $111,696,765, 

(1870) 117,715; Oct., 1876, 143,594. (1880) 155,137. 
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Buf ' mlo, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of Wash- 
ington co., 30 m. S. W. of Pittsburg, on Buflalo Creek; 
pop. 1,189, 

—A township of Union co. 

=A township of Butler co. 

—A township of Perry co 

Buffalo, in Tennessee, a village of Perry co., on Buffalo 
Kiver, 100 m. S. W. of Nashville. 

Buf falo, in Vas. a post-village of Henderson co., on 
the Trinity River, 200 m. N.E. of Austin City. 

Buffalo, in W. l,. a thriving post-village and 
township of Putnam co., on the Great Kanawha River, 
310 m. W. by N. of Richmond. Coal aud iron-ore are 
largely found in the vicinity. 

Buffalo, in Wieman, a W. county, on the confines 
of Minnesota, with an area of 650 sq. m. It is watered 
by the Mississippi River (which bounds it on the N. W.), 
the Chippewa (on the W.), and the Eagle and Tranpen- 
lean rivers. Surface. Diversified. Soil. Fertile, Cup. 
Alma, 

—A poxt-township of the above co., on the Mississippi, 5 
m. below Fountain City. 

—A village of the above co.,on the Mississippi, 8 m. from 
Alma. See Burrano CITY. 

—A township of Marquette co. 

Buffalo Bayou, in Teras, flows E. through Harris 
co, and empties into Galveston Bay at Lynchburg 
Steamers ascend as far up as Houston, 45 m. from its 
embouchure. 

Buffalo-berry. n. (Bot.) See STEPHERDIA. 

Buffalo-chips, n. pi. The sun-dried excrement of 
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Buffalo Shoals, in Virginia, a post-office of Wayne co. 

Buf faloville, in /ndiana, a post-oftice of Spencer co. 

Bufr-coat, n. A military outer garment worn in the 
ith century as a delensive covering. It was made of a 
thick and elastic material, as the buffalo-skin, had no 
sleeves, and was laced tightly over the chest. 

Buf fel-duck, n. (Zl) The Anas bucephala of Linn., 
ord. Fuligula albeola ot Audubon. a species of duck tound 
in winter in the rivers of N. and S. Carolina; — 60 called 
from the fulness of the feathers about the head. 

Buffer, n. (Meck) A rod with enlarged end or striking 
block, projecting from the euds of the frame of a rail- 
way carriage, and attached to springs, for deadening the 
force of concussion with any object of collision. 

Buffer-head, n. n. The bead of the buffer of a 
railway carriage, Which receives the force of a concussion. 

Buffet, (bufyrt,) n. [It. buffetto; O. Fr. bufe, a slap on 
the cheek, Formed from the sound.) A blow which 
produces a dull, hollow sound; a thump; a box on the 
ear; a slap: as, I gave him a good buffet. 

Go. baffied coward, lest I ran upon thee, 
Aud with one bufet lay thy structure low.“ Milton. 

—Violent concussion, or meeting of force and resistance; 
as, the bupet of the waves, 

Those planks that used... to brave the buffets of the Bay of 
Biscay.” — Burke. 

—A small stool. 

r. a. To strike so that the blow produces a dull sound; 
to thump; to beat; to strike; to box on the ear; to cuff. 

Our ears are cudgelled ; not a word of his 
But buffets better thun a fist of France. — Saks. 


the buffalo, used as fuel on the American plains. 

Buffalo City, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Buffalo 
co., on the Mississippi River, 8 m. from Alma. 

Buffalo-clover, . (t.) A name applied in the U. 
States to a species of Trifolium, common to the prairies 
where bisons (buffaloes) feed. 

Buffelo Creek, in Georgia. Glynn co., falls into the 
Oconee River, 12 m. S. W. of Sandersville, 

Buffalo Creek, in Jowa, Buchanan co., empties into 
the Wapsinicon River, near Anumosa, 

Buffalo Creek, in Afssissippi, passes through Wil- 
kinson co. and empties into the Mississippi. 

Buffalo Creek, in N. Carolina, falls into Rocky 
River, in Cabarrus co., 12 m. N. of Concord. 

Buffalo Creek, in New York. Erie co, formed by 
Cayuga, Seneca, and Cazenove creeks, empties into Lake 
Erie at Buffalo. 

Buffalo Creek, in Pennsylrania, in the W. part of the 
State, flows into the Alleghany River, 25 m. N.E. of 
Pittsburg.— Another, in Perry co, empties into the 
Juniata River, 12 m. from its mouth.— A third, in 
Union co., falls, near Lewisburg, into the N. branch of 
the Susquehanna, 

Buffalo Creek, in S. Carolina, empties into Broad 
River, York district. 

Buffalo Cross Roads, in Pennsylvania, a post- 
office of Union co, 

Buffalo-fish, n (Zul.) See Taunichrnxs. 

Buffalo Ford, in N. Carolina, a post-office of Ran- 
dolph co, 

Buffalo Forge, in Virginia, a P.O. of Rockbridge co. 

Buffalo Fork, in Arkansas, a township of Marion 
ca, 

Buffalo Fork, in Jowa, a post-office of Kossuth co. 

Buffalo Grove, in Jilinois, a village of Ogle co., 15 
m. W. by S. of Oregon City. 

Buffalo Grove, in /owa,a P. O. of Buchanan co. 

Buffalo Heart, in ///incis, a village of Sangamon 
co., 15 m. N.E. of Springfield. 

Buffalo Knob, in Missouri, a village of Pike co. 

Butialo Lake, in Wisconsin, Marquette co., abt. 12 
m. long, connects with Puckawa Lake. 

Buffalo Lake, iu British N. America. The name of 
three lakes: one in Lat. 66° 20 N., Lon. 113° W.; an- 
other in Lat. 56° N., Lon. 118° 4% W.; and the third in 
Lat. 629 15% N., Lon. 12 10 W. 

Bull: 195 Mills, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Bedford co. 

—In Virginia, a post-office of Rockbridge co. 

Buffalo Mountain, in Pennsylvania, Union co., in 
its J. part. 

Bulfhio-nut, n. (Bot.) A name given in the U. States 
to the nut of Pirularia oleifera, 

Bulilalo Paper Mill, in N. Carolina, a post-office 
of Clevel co. 

Buffalo Plains, in New Fork, a P. O. of Erie co. 

ea Hale Prairie, in /inbis, a township of Rock Is- 
amni CO. 

Buffalo’ra, a village of N. Italy, prov. of Lombardy, 
25 m. N. N. W. of Pavia. There is a magnificent bridge 
of 12 arches over the Ticino, that was partially blown 
up by the Austrians, at the beginning of the Italian 
e m of 1859. 

Bufialo’ra, in W. Virginia, a P. O. of Logan co. 

Bullalo Ridge, in Zennessee, a post-oflice of Wash- 
ington co. 

Buffalo River, or Rivitre av Becr, (re’re-air'd-bif,) 
in Messour?, flows through Gasconade and Franklin coun- 
ties, into the Missouri River. 

Builnlo River, in Tennessee, rising in the S. W. of 
the State, and taking a course W. and N., empties into 
Duck River. 

Buffalo River, in Wisconsin, forms the boundary 
between La Crosse and Chippewa cos., and empties into 
the Mississippi. — Another stream, flowing S. W. through 
Chippewa co. into Chippewa River. 

Bulflalo-robe, n. A buffalo-skin retaining the hair, 
prepared and used in N. America as a covering or gar- 
ment, and held, as such, in high estimation. 

Buffalo Run, in Jennsylvania, a P. O. of Centre co. 


—To contend against; as, to buffet the frowns of fortune. 
Aud buffeting the billows to her rescue.""—Shaks. 
—v. i. To play in a boxing-match. 
“If I might buffet for my love, I could Jay on like a butcher." Shakes. 


—To strive to make one’s way by buffeting. 

Buffet, (bufet) n. [Fr. buffet, from L. Lat. bufetaginm, 
the tax for drinking wine in taverns.) A kind of cup- 
board or closet for holding wine, plate, china, &c. 
has now been superseded by the modern sideboard. 

Buf feter, n. A boxer; one who buffets. 

Buf feting, n. A striking with the hand.— A series 
of blows; attack; assault. 

Buf fet-stool, n. A little portable seat, without arms 
or a back. — Craig. 

Buf’ fing-appara’‘tus, n. (Mech.) See BUFFER. 

Buf'fie-headed, a. Having a large head like a buf- 
falo; dull; stupid; obtuse; foolish. 

Buf fo, Buf fa, n. (us.) The term applied by the Ital- 
ians to an actor and singer who takes the humorous 
and ludicrous parts in their operas, There are twosorts 
of Buffos, — the buffo cantante, who has frequently an 
important part to play, requiring considerable musical 
talent, and the buffo comico, whose part consists more 
in acting. The term is also applied to the pieces them- 
selves; as, opera buffa. a comic opera. 

Buffon, Georg. Louis Le CLERC, Comte DE, (boof-fawng’,) 
an illustrious French naturalist, B. at Montbard, 1707. 
Son of a counsellor of the Parliament of Dijon, he stu- 
died for the law; but his inclination led him into the 
paths of science, and he paid mnch attention to astron- 
omy and geometry. At the age of 20 he made the tour 
of Italy, visited England, and in 1735 published some 
translations from the English. In 1739 he was admitted 
into the Academy of Sciences, and appointed Superin- 
tendent of the Jurdindes Plantes and Cabinet of Natural 
History, which, by his care, were considerably enriched 
and improved, Profiting by the resources of the estab- 
lishment over which he presided, he devoted himself en- 
tirely to the study of natural history. In 1749 appeared 
the first of his great works, Natural History, General 
and Purticular, which was not completed till 1767, when 
it amounted to 15 vols. 4to., and 31 vols. 12mo. To it 
were afterwards added several volumes more by way of 
supplement. In 1771 appeared his History of Birus, and 
in the same year he was created acount. In 1773 he 
begun his Historyof Minerals. D. 1788. The character 
of B.'s mind seems to have been comprehensive, exhibit- 
ing an insatiable desire of knowledge joined with a per- 
severing fondness and appetite for study rarely to be 
found. To these gifts nature had added a most fervid 
imagination, and his biographers have superadded no 
small portion of vanity. If by vanity be meant an 
anxious solicitude for a literary immortality, “that last 
infirmity of noble minds,” which was continually be- 
traying itself, B. was without donbt a vain man, B. was 
of a noble countenance and commanding figure, aud his 
fondness for magnificence and dress seem to have 
amounted almost to a passion. It is curious to observe 
guch an intellect as his finding time, in the midst of the 
severest studies, to submit his head to the friseur often 
twice and sometimes three times in the day, and to 
make his toilet in the extreme of the fashion, His de- 
votion to study soon ripened into a habit, and became 
his solace under the excruciating torments which em- 
bittered the last years of his life. When asked how he 
had found time to do so much, he would reply,“ Have 
I not spent fifty years at my desk?” B.'s style was bril- 
liant and eloquent even to the verge of poetry; and it 
is worthy of remark that a mind which had been trained 
and disciplined in the severity of the exact sciences 
should surrender the reins so entirely to the most luxu- 
riant, but fanciful imagination. Hence, as is observed in 
the article on Birds, he was often arraigning nuture at 
the bar of his fancy for some supposed defect of design, 
when the fault was in his own want of perception of the 
end to which that design was directed, arising from his 
not being acquainted with the habits to which it minis- 
tered, His observations on the billof the Avoset. on the 
structure of the Sloth, and on the melancholy condition 
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of the Woodpecker (picus), are examples of this habit; 
upon the woodpecker be is quite pathetic, but, as in all 
such cases, he bestows his pity upon a very unworthy 
object. He has been charged with infidelity; but this, 
like some others, is a charge easy to be made and hard 
to be disproved, though it must be admitted that his 
works uffurd ground for jt. His son, the Comte Henri 
de H., fell under the guillotine at the beginning of the 
revolution, the name of his illustrious father being un- 
able to save him trom the penalty attaching to the no- 
bility at that period. 

Buffont/, n. ((ostume.) A projecting covering of 
gauze or linen for a lady's breast, in fashion in and 
after the year 1750, a period when English and French 
lady's costume was very ungraceful. The B. entirely 
concealed the neck and bosom, and stuck out from be- 
neath the chin like the breast of a pigeon. It was 
generally accompanied by some other ugly articles of 
costume which were invented at that time. The B. was 
worn in Paris as late as 1758. 

Buffoon, (buf-/ün'.) n. [Fr. bouffon, from bouffer; It. 
buffure, to puff, to trifle, to jest, to play the foul.) One 
who excites laughter by puffing out his cheeks and 
making grimaces; one who makes sport by low jests, 
antic postures, and low gestures; a droll; a mimic. 
— In England, the name B. was sometimes applied to 
those persons who were employed as fools at court or at 
the tables of great men. 

—v. 1. To play the part of a buffoon, (n.) 

—v. a. To render or make ridiculous. 

Buffoon’, a. Resembling, or pertaining to, a buffoon. 

Buffoon’ery, n. The arts and practices of a buffoon. 

In an ill-bred man, .. learnin, omes pedan: 
buffoonery.” — Locke. e e 
Low jests; ridiculous pranks; ribald nonsense. 
“ And whilst it Insts, let buffoonery succeed 
To make us laugh; for never was more need.” — Dryden. 

Buffoon’ing, n. Buffoonery; low mirth. 

Buffoon’‘ish, a. Imitatory of a buffoon; ridiculously 
nonsensical in voice and gesture, 

Buf'ford’s, in Missouri, a village of Reynolds co., on 
Big Black Water River, 90 m. S. S. W. of St. Louis. 

Bulf’-stick, n. (Mech.) A stick of wood covered with 
buff leather, used in polishing silver-plate, &c. 

Buffy, a. Of the color of buff; light-yellow; applied 
to the blood. 

Buf’ fy-coat, n. ( Med.) When the coagulation of blood 
is retarded so as to allow the red particles to sink. and 
the lighter white corpuscles to rise towards the surface, 
the supernatant opaline plasma coagulates without the 
red particles, but includes the white ones, and forms a 
light-colored clot of fibrin and white corpuscles resting 
on the main body of the coagulum which has included 
the red corpuscles, and constitutes what is called the 
buffy-coat. It is indicative of inflammatory disease, 
during which the coagulation of the blood is retarded 
beyond the ordinary time. 

Bu ‘fo, n.. and Bufo’nidae, n. pl. (Zoöl.) See Toan. 

Bu fonite, n. (Pal.) The obsolete name of the round- 
ish teeth of fossil fishes found in oölite formations. 

Bu ford, iu Jilincis, a post-office of Macoupin co. 

Bu ſord. in Kentucky, a post-office of Ohio co. 

Buford, in Ohio, a post-village of Highland co., 45 m. 
E. of Cincinnati. 

Bu ford’s, in Virginia, a post-office of Bedford co. 

Bu ford’s Station, in Tennesser, a P. O. of Giles co. 

Bug, n. (Zoél.) Of the numerous tribe of hemipterous 
insects belonging to the genus Cimex, we may specify 
the troublesome and nauseous insect, the Oimez lectula- 
rius, or common domestic B. To give a very particular 
description of this noxious tormentor would be super- 
fluous; it may be sufficient to observe, that it is of an 
oval shape, about the sixth of an inch long, of a com- 
pressed and flat form, and of a reddish-brown color. 
The English assert that they wre indebted to our coun- 
try for the introduction of this little pet, but it appears 
to have been very common in Europe before 1670, the 
year fixed for its importation from America among the 
timber used in rebuilding the city of London after the 
great fire of 1666, Its blood-sucking properties, and the 
offensive smell it emits when touched, are toe well 
known to require comment. The 
female B. deposits her eggs in the 
beginning of summer; they are very 
small, white, and of an oval shape; 
each is fixed to a small hair-like 
stalk, which is glutinous, and readily 
adheres toanything it touches. The 
places in which the eggs are gen- 
erally deposited are the crevices of 
bedsteads or other furniture, or the 
walls of a room. During the winter 
months these odious insects secrete 
themselves behind walls, old wain- 
scoting, or any neglected places, where they are capa- 
ble of bearing the most intense frost without injury, 
and on the return of warm weather again emerge from 
their concealment. A bug always avoids the light, if pos- 
sible, and takes advantage of every chink and cranny 
to make n secure lodgment; its motion is slow and un- 
wieldy; but its sight is so exquisite, that, although it 
persecutes its victim with unceasing assiduity in the 
dark, the moment it perceives the light it generally 
makes good its retrent — The best preventive of bugs 
in a house is scrupulous attention to cleanliness; but 
where the nuisance exists it is not easily removed, and 
various means are employed for this purpose, of which 
one of the best and safest is thorough washing with 
spirit of turpentine, although recourse is even had to 
washing with a solution of corrosive sublimate. — See 
CimEX. 


Fig. 444. — nod. 
(Amex lectularius.) 
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Bug, Bod, or Bove, a river of European Russia, rising in 
the S. W. of Volhynia, and flowing S.B., falls into the 
estuary of the Dnieper, 25 m. below Nicolaieff. It is 
navigable from Vosnesensk. — Also, a river which rises 
in Galicia, and. after a course of 300 m., joins the Vis- 
tula 18 m. N. W. of Warsaw. 

Bug bear, Bugaboo, Bug. n. [Bug and bear ; W. 
bicy, a hobgoblin or scarecrow; from bw; Eng. bo! an 
exclamation used to scare or terrify children,] A fright- 
ful object; a walking spectre; anything imaginary that 
is considered frightful; anything that excites needless 
fear. 


“Would he not, naughty man, let it sleep? 
A bugbear take him "— Shaka, 


Take you abroad? Indeed not I 
For all the bugaboos to fright ye.” — Lloyd, 
Bug bear. a. Exciting or causing needless terror; as, 
a bugbear thought. 
Bug’ bear, v.a. To frighten with idle apprehensions. 
Bugeaud de la Piconnerie, Thomas KOBERT, 
Duc DISzy, (/oozh’o,) a mar-hal of Frauce, B. at Li- 
moges, 1784. In 1504 he entered the French army ns a 
private, distinguished himself at Austerlitz, served in 
the campaigns of Prussia and Poland, aud was alter- 
wards sent tọ Spain, where he remained till 1814. On 
his return to France he was promoted to a colonelcy, 


and, at the first Restoration, seemed favorable to the) 


dynasty: but, during the Hundred Days, he followed the 
fortunes of Napoleon. In 1831, he was created a mar- 
shal of France and sent to Algeria, where be conducted 
a brilliant campaign against the Arabs. In 1540 he 
was appointed Governor-General of that country, then 
become partially a French province, and had not held 
the office long before he recommended the home govt. 
to adopt measures for the entire subjugation of that 
country. In three years this was realized. In 1844, hos- 
tilities broke out between the French and the emperor 
of Morocco, when B., with 10,000 men against 40,000, 
routed the emperors army at the battle of Isly, for 
which he was rewarded with the title of duke. In 1847 
he retired, discontented that his plans for colonizing 
Algeria were thwarted, Summoned to the aid of Louis 
Philippe on the night of the 23d and 24th of February, 
1848, the command of the army was, a few hours afier- 
wards, taken from him, just as he had adopted deci 
meusures to save the monarchy. After the elect 
Louis Napoleon, in the December following, as presi 
of the republic, B. was taken into favor, and received 
the command of the army of the Alps. He b. of cholera, 
in Paris 1549. 

Bu’genhagen,Jouann, (surnamed POMERANUS, or Dr. 
PomMeR,) n German Protestant theologian, B. at Wollin, 
Near Stettin, 1455. He was a friend of Luther, and as- 
eisted him in the translation of the Bible. His numer- 
ous works are now seldom read. D. 155 

Bug gabo, in N. Carolina, u post-office of Wilkes co. 

Bug ger. n. Fr. bougre.) One guilty of the crime of 
unnatural intercourse ; a sodomite. — A vile wretch, 

Bug’gery, n. Unnatural intercourse; sodomy. 

Bug giness, n. The state of being infected with bugs. 

Bug’gy, u. Abounding with bugs; as, a buggy house. 

Bug’gy.”. A term used in the U. States tospecify alight 
four-wheeled carriage with a movable calash top. 

Bu'gia, or Boudjeiah, a seaport town of Africa, in 
French Algeria, at the mouth of the Aduse, 122 m. 
E. of Algiers. There is good anchorage off the town 
in 8 or 10 fathoms, but N.E. winds throw in a heavy sea. 
It was bombarded by the English in 1671, and taken Ly 
the French in 1833. 

Bugle, (bu'gl,) n. 
butlock.}] A bufalo. (k.) 

Bugle, Bugle-horn, n. [Probably from 0. Fr. bugle, 
an ox, from Celt. bw, an ox, whence beugler, to low, to 
bellow, as a buffalo, bull, or ox.] Literally, the horn 
of an oxor buffalo; specifically, a hunting-horn; a brass 
wind-instrument of militiry music, latterly so much 
improved by the addition of six keys, that it now is of 
the greatest service both in solo and concert music, 
and is very commonly found in orchestral and military 
bands. The bugle, when played with taste, forms a de- 
lightfal accompaniment to the pianoforte, and possesses 
the advantage over most other horns, of a methodical 
fingering, by which the true tones can be produced with- 
out so much recourse to the ear as would otherwise be 
necessary. 

(Bot.) See AJUGA. 

—The name given to a horn drinking-vessel, formerly used 
in England. 

“And drinketh of his bugle-horn the wine.“ — Chaucer. 

Ger. biigel, a bent trinket.) An elongated glass bead, 
generally of black color, 

* Bugle bracelets, necklace amber, 
Perfum'd for a lady s chamber." — Shaka. 

Bugler, n. The player ona bugle. 

Bugle-weed, n. ( Bot.) See LYCOPUS. 

Bu’gloss, n. (Hot.) See Lycopsts, 

Bug’ wort, n. ( Bot.) See CIMICIFUGA. 

Buhl, (/2/,) n. Same as Bouts, q. v. 

Buhl-work, n. See Bouts. 

Buhr'-stone, n. (Min) A variety of quartz containing 
many small empty cells, which give it a peculiar rough- 
ness of surface. They are used principally as mill-stones. 
The best kinds are creamy white, with a granular and 
somewhat cellular texture, and are obtained in the ter- 
tiary formation of the Paris basin, and chiefly at La- 
Ferté-sous-Jouare. They are cut into wedge-shaped 
parallelopipeds called panes, which are bound together 
with iron hoops to form large millstones. 
substitutes for the French B. have been found in the U. 

Btates, the most important being furnished by the B, 
rock of the bituminous coal-measures of N.W. Penn- 


(0. Fr.; from Lat. buculus, a young | 


Numerons Bulb'let, n. (Bof.) 
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sylvania and E. Ohio: bnt they cannot compete in the 
great markets with the French rock. 
Build, (/i/d,) v.a. (imp. and pp. BUILT. The regular 
imp. and pp. BUILDED is sometimes, but rarely, used.) 
A. S. Helin, to confirm; Du. beelden, to form: Ger. 
auen, to build, from Goth, bauan, to dwell: Swed. and 
Goth. bo, bua, to prepare; Swed. bygga, to build. Root 
ba, Sansk. bit, to be.] To prepare, raise, or construct a 
habitation; to construct and raise; to erect a structure 
by the use of materials; as, to build a church. 
“ He builded better than he knew, 
The couscious stone to beauty grew.“ — R. W. Emerson. 
To raise or erect on a basis or foundation; as, to build 
up one’s hopes. 
* Love built on beauty, soon, as beauty, die 


— Donne. 


—To confirm; to establish; to strengthen; to consolidate. 


(Sometimes followed by up.) 
—v.t. To exercise the art, or practise the business, of 
building. 
“To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 
To rear the column, or the arch to bend.” — Pope. 
—To construct, rest, or depend, as on a foundation, 
“Some build rather upon the abusing of others, and putting 


tricks upon them, than upon soundness of their own proceedings,” 
Bacon. 


—n. Construction; make; form; as, the build of a vessel. 


(Sometimes written built.) 

“Asis the built, so different Is the sight, 

Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets light.” — Dryden, 

Builder, (bild'r,) n. One who builds; a constructor. 
This termisapplied both in civil and naval architecture: 
in the former, the B. is cenerally employed under the su- 
perintendence of an architect, by contract, or at measure 
and value; in the latter, under the naval architect, 
mostly by contract. 

Building, u. The art of putting together certain ma- 
terials, such as stones, bricks, timber, slates, &c., wrought 
into various necessary forms, for the purpose of con- 
structing dwelling-houses and other edifices required 
for public or private purposes, In building, the builder 
practically carries out the ideas of the architect, who 
contrives the plan of the required edifice, that it may 
be well fitted for the purpose for which it is intended in 
every respect, and be suitable for the locality in which 
it may happen to be placed. This subject is too compre- 
hensive to be usefully treated in a general notice, so 
that for the different departments and details of the art, 
and also the materials employed, reference is made to 
the articles ASHLAR, ARCH, BEND, BRICK, Brick-LAYING, 
Carpentry, CHIMNEY, Door, FOUNDATION, LIME, LINTEL, 
MASONRY, PAINTING, PLASTERING, ROOF, SLATE, STAIRCASE, 
Stove, Tin Nd, Timper, Window, &c. 

An edifice; a raised structure; anything built, as a house. 

Built, imp. and pp. of BUILD, q. v. 

Built, a. Shaped; formed; fashioned; constructed; as, 
a strongly built man. 

Built, p.a. Resembling; having a likeness to; after a 
given manner; used generally after the word specitying 
the type; as, a clipper-built vessel.. Built beam, mast, 
&c., one formed by the joining of two or more pieces 
mortised or kneed together. 

Bujalance, a town ot Spain, in Andalusia, prov. Cor- 
dova, 22 m. trom the latter city, and 7 from the Gua- 
dalquivir. It isa well-built place, with manufactures of 
woollens. Pop. b. 808. 

Bukharia. Sce BUKHARA. 

Bukowi'na, a prov. of Austria. See GALICIA. 

Buk'sheesh, u. See Backsuisa. 

Bul, n. (Zoll.) The common flounder. 

Bulan, n. (Zo. See GYMNURA. 

Bulb, n. [Gr. bolbos; Lat. bulus; W. bal, bol, a protn- 
berance.] (Bot.) A shortened stem or branch, usually 
subterranean, bearing on its surtace a number of tleshy 
scales, which are modified leaves, It is only fonnd in 
monocotyledonous plants, and is seen in the hyacinth, 
lily (Fig. 439), and onion. The B may be looked upon 
as a subterranean leaf-bud, arising from a shortened 
axis. From its centre an herbaceous stem arises, and 
from the subterranean axis new B. or clones, as they are 
called, are produced. Every new B. is formed in the axil 
of a scale like a bud, q. v.; sometimes it remains at- 
tached to the parent B.. and sends up an axis and leaves; 
at other times, it is detached in the course of growth, 
and forms an independent plant. The new B. feeds on 
the parent one, and ultimately causes its complete ab- 
sorption, The scales are generally thickened by the 
deposition of nutritive matters, intended for the future 
use of the plant. In the onion, squill, and leek, these 
scales are covered externally by thin membranous coats 
or tunics: hence the B. are suid to be tunicated, When 
the membranous couts are absent, the B. is said to be 
naked or scaly, as in the white lily, The solid, rounded 
underground stem, called by botanists a corm, is com- 
monly regarded asa B. 

(Anat.) A name given to different parts which resem- 
ble, in shape, certain bulbous roots. The B. of the aorta 
is the great sinus of the aorta; the B. of a tooth is the 
vascular and nervous papilla contained in the cavity of 
a tooth; the B. or root of the hair is the part whence the 
hair eriginates.—Dunglism. 

A round body, or spherical expansion on a stem or pipe; 
as, the B. of u thermometer. 

Bulb, v.a. To form bulbs; to grow into bulbs. 

Bulbed, (buibd,) d. Having a bulb, 

Bulbel, u. (t.) Same ns BULBLET, 9. v. 

Bulbeliferous, a. (Bot.) Producing or giving out 
bulbs: as, a bulbeliferons plant. 

Small conical or rounded bodies 

produced in the axil of the leavos of some monocot yle- 

denous plants, and which are of the nature of bulbs. 

They can be readily distinguished from ordinary leaf-buds 


Bulga'rin, Trappe 


BULI 


by their fleshy character. They are easily detached from 
the parent stem, and, when placed in favorable circum- 
stances, they produce new individuals. T) 
seen in Lilium bulbiferum, Dentaria bulbi 
wort), and in Ranunculus ficaria (pile-wort), 
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Bulbo'dium, n. (5o) A kind of underground stem 


resembling a rhizome. 


Bulbogem' ma. u. (Bot.) A term applied to those 


bulbs that grow on the stems of plants, as in the tiger- 
lily and other species of that genna, 


Bulbose’, Bul’bous, a. (t.) Containing a bulb 


or bulbs; growing trom bulbs; round or roundish; us, 
a bulbous root. 


Bul’bo-tuber, n. (Bot.) That kind of stem which 


the old botanists termed a solid bulb, and the moderns 
more generally a corm. It isa solid underground stem, 
generally round or roundish, clothed with the withered 
remains of leaves, and producing buds on its surface as 


in the crocus. 
Bulbul, n. [Per.] (Zodl.) The Persian nightingale. 


Bul’bule, n. [Lat. bwbulus.) (B. A young bulb 


springing from an old one. 

Bulgaria, (bool-gai're-a,) (anc. Mesia Inferivr,) a 
hereditary principality of South Eastern Europe, 
bounded N. by the Danube. which se; arates it from 
Rouman'a; E. by the Black Sea. S. by the Balkan 
chain, which separates it from Roumelia; 8 W. by 
Privsena. and N. W. by Servia. Lergth, N E to S. W., 
abt. 350 m.; area, 24,360 sq. m. This ~ nniry is for 
the most part mountainous, and eminently so in the 8., 
where the principal chain of the Balkan Mountains 
forms its boundary ; the Danube constitutes its N. limit; 
but excepting that river, B. has none of any magnitude, 
although sufficiently watered by small streams. Its cli- 
mate is temperate, and its soil fertile and well adapted 
for the culture of corn, vines, the mulberry, and other 
fruit trees, and tobacco; but agriculture is rather back- 
ward in regard to modern improvements. There are 
but few marshes; the pastures are extensive and rich, 
and feed numerous herds of cattle; the higher lands are 
often covered with forests of pine, ouk, and beech, The 
Bulgarians are descended from a Slavonic horde, for- 
mnerly inhabiting the banks of the Volga, who crossed the 
Danube and established themselves in this conntry in the 
Tth century, and have since gradually spread themselves 
over a large part of the region S. of the Balkan The 
present race have laid aside the military character of 
their ancestors; they are pastoral in their mode of life, 
dwelling in small hamlets of about 40 or 50 windowless 
and unwholesome houses each, and occupying them- 
selves chiefly with agriculture and cattle breeding, with 
some manufactures, as those of course woollens, rifle- 
barrels, morocco leather, and attar of roses. Large gar- 
dens are devoted to the culture of roses. They are kind 
and benevolent people; their women mix freely with 
the men, are handsome, industrious, and dress neatly. 
All wear trinkets, and the giris have their heads uncov- 
ered, and hair braided and ornamented with coins, In 
1560, an independent B. Church was formed, which now 
embraces almost the entire population renouncing alle- 
giance to the Greek Patriarch. Education, until about 
18t0, almost unknown; free schools have of late been 
established Two schools, under American auspices, 
were opened in 1865. The language of B. is n din ect 
of Servia.—Chief Towns. Sophia ormer enp.), Tiv- 
nova (the new cap.), Shumla, Silistria, Rustehuk, 
Widdin, Tirnova, and Varna. Formerly a ‘luikish 
province, B. was constituted, by the Tresty of B rhn, 
July 13,1878, an autonomic and hereditary princi ality, 
under the nominal suzerainty of the Sultan of Turkey. 
Alexander I (b 1857), son of Prince Alexander of Hesse, 
was elected prince of B by the Constituent Assembly, 
April 29, 1579. By the constitution of 1579, the J. gis- 
lative power is vested in a National Assembly, elected 
by universal suffrage. Prp. 1,859,000. 

A Russian author, Bin Lithuania, 
1 received a military education in St. Petersburg, 
and, in 1805, served against France. Later, he forsook 
the Russian army for the French, and was, in 1814, ap- 
pointed by Napoleon to a command. After Napoleon's 
fall, B. went to Warsaw, where he contributed several 
poctical and humorous works to Polish literature, Rut, 
ultimately, he settled in St. Petersburg. and devoting 
himself to the study of Russ, soon me a popular 
author. In 1825, together with his friend Gretsch, he 
began the Northern Bee, and since then he bas written 
several romances — of which Demetrina nnd Mazeppa ave 
the best. Bois humorous and graphic as a writer, ju- 
dicious as an editor: as a critic, severe, ind by no means 
dispassionate. His large work, Russia in its Historical, 
Statistical, Geographical, and Literary Aspect, has been 
translated into German, His last work, Vospominuniya, 
contains reminiscences of his life. D. 1859. 

Bulge, (bulj) n. (Ger. bulge, a swelling wave; O. Ger, 
baly, a bag made of an animal's hide; Swed. bélja ; 
Dan, bölge; Gael. bolg, buiig, a bag; W. bwlg, a rotun- 
dity. Root bal; O. Ger, belgan, to swell.) Literally, 
a swelling ont; a protuberance; specifically, the bilge 
or protuberant part of a cask. 

(Naut.) That part of a ship which bulges out at the 
floor-heads, to assist the vessel when taking the ground, 
Sometimes called bilge. 


—v. i. To swell vut; to be protuberant. 


Any timber that bulges from its bottom or foundation.” — Mozom. 


—To bilge out, as a ship. 


“ And scattered navies bulge on distant shores.” — Broome, 


Bulge'ways, n. ( Naut.) See BILGEWAYS. 

fmia Bu'limy, n. [Gr., literally, ox-hunger.] 
(Med.) An inordinate or voracions appetite: a disease of 
the stomach and the digestive organs. Persous laboring 
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under this disense feel all the effects of hnnger, even 
when the stomach is tull; and the stories that ure told 
of the quantities of food consumed in such cases are 
scarcely credible. The real nuture of this disease is 
very imperfectly known. In some cases, the health ap- 
peurs to be otherwise good; but usually, B. is u con- 
comitant of other diseases. Its consequences are, lean- 
hess, pulmonary fevers, consumption, dropsy. — Some- 
times there exists an extraordinary craving for food 
after the system has been much exhausted, or from a 
certain condition of the stomach, which causes it to di- 
gest the food with too great rapidity; but these do not 
indicate disease, but only excessive appetite. The 
amount of food consumed by persons laboring under 
this ravenous state of appetite is enormous. Ancient 
history is full of accounts of men and women whose 
consumption, though beyond all precedent, never 
seemed to bring satiety. The Emperor Maximus, a man 
eight feet high, dispatched daily for his dinner 40 pounds 
of beef and 19 bottles of wine, without counting bread 
and vegetables. In consequence of this immense diet, 
his frame expanded to such dimensions that his wife's 
bracelets served him for rings to his fingers. But even 
Milo the Cretonian, the gormandizing of the Emperor 
Claudius, and all other cases recorded of B., sink into 
insignificance before the achievements of the bloated 
monster Vitellius, who ransacked Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, to find luxuries for his inordinate appetite, every 
road being covered with couriers, and every sea with 
ships, stored with dainties for this Cæsar’s symposia. 
He made four immense meuls a day, frequently taking 
an emetic an hour before the next, to enable him to eat 
more and enjoy the feast longer. So insatiable was his 
appetite, that during the pontifical sacrifices, when, as 
high-priest, he officiated, he wouldfrequently snatch the 
half-heated entrails from the sacred fire and devour them 
before the congregated people. His brother, Lucius Vitel- 
lius, once gave him a feast, at which there were 2,000 
fishes cooked, 7.000 of the most rare and delicious sing- 
ing-birds, besides other varieties from all quarters of the 
world. Some idea of the enormous gluttony of this em- 
peror may be formed when it is known that in the four 
months of his reign his table alone cost a sum equal to 
35 million dollars. A standing order in this despot's do- 
mestic arrangements was, that several thousands of 
pheasants’ livers, tongues of fishes, peacocks’ brains, and 
tails of lampreys, should be always kept in stock. 
Bulk, n. [A. S. bucz; Du. buik; Swed. buk; W. bwlg ; 
Gael. bolg. Of the sume origin as bulge.) The whole 
magnitude or dimensions of anything; size; mass; as, a 
man of great bull. — The gross; the majority; the main 
part; as, the bulk of the people. 
The bulk of the debt must be lessened gradually.” — Swift. 
(Law.) Merchandise which 
weighed, nor measured. — A sale by bulk is a sale of a 


quantity such as it is, without measuring, counting, | 


or weighing. 
(Naut.) The chief contents of a ship's cargo when 
laden; as, iron formed the bulk of her freight. 
—A projecting front of a building; a place jutting out,as 
a stall. 
*“ Here, stand behind this bulk. Straight will he come; 
Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it home.” — Shake. 
In bulk. In a solid mass or body; as, grain in bulk. 
Stowed in bulk. (Naut.) Having the cargo stowed 
loose in the hold, and not packed in bales, cases, &c. 
To break buli. To commence the discharge of a cargo. 
Sale by bulk. A sale of commodities as they stand, 
without weight or measurement. 
Bulk ar. n. (Curp.) A beam or rafter. 


the carrying capacity of a ship. 
Bulk hend, n. (Naw) A partition built up in several 


is neither counted, Bul'late, a. 


[Bu 
Bulk’er, n. (Nut) A person employed to determine Bu 
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“In bulla domini Pape stat imago Pauli a deztris ecru- 
cis in medio bulla figurare, et Petri a sinistris” Bulls 
are generally designated by the first words of their 
text; thus, the B. Unigenitus, or In cana Domini, &c. 

Golden Bull. (Hist.) A term particularly applied to 
a statute or enactment of the Emperor Charles IV., pub- 
lished in 1536, in two diets held in succession at Nurem- 
berg and Metz, for the purpose of fixing the laws in the 
election of the emperor, and of regulating the number 
and privileges of the electors (Churfirsten). The original 
copy of this instrument is preserved at Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, and has a seal of gold appendant; whence the 
appellation * Golden Bull” is derived. 

—A verbal blunder or contradiction. (The Irish people 
are peculiarly noted for their liability to this kind of 
lapsus lingua.) 

* I confess it is what the English call a bull, 
though the sense be manifest enough.” — Pope. 

Bull, (John.) The popular sobriquet or characteristic 
name applied to the English nation, Its origin is ob- 
scure. It appears to have been first used in Arbuthnot's 
famous satire, the History of John Bull, written in ridi- 
cule of the Duke of Marlborough, This work is in- 
cluded in those of Dean Swift. 

Bulla, u.; pl. BULLÆ. (Med.) A portion of the cuticle, 
detached from the skin by the interposition of a trans- 
parent watery fluid. It forms the 4th order in Willan's 
and Bateman’s arrangement of cutaneous diseases, and 
includes erysipelas, pemphigus, and pompholyx. — Dun- 
Olison. 

(Antiq.) A stud or boss, but more particularly an or- 
nament in the shape of n heart, worn around the neck by 
noble Roman children till they were 17 years old, when 
they assumed the virile dress of the toga, and suspended 
the B. as a consecrated offering to the lures or house- 
hold gods. 

(Z él.) A genus of molluscous animals with univalve 
shells, whose general characteristics are—that the shell 
is sub-oval, that the aperture is oblong and smooth, and 
that one end is a littleconvoluted. The animal breathes 
by gills, but has no respiratory tube, and consequently 
the margin of the aperture of the shell is entire. Most 
of this genus, especially of the larger sizes, are furnished 
with an organ exactly resembling the gizzard of a fowl, 
and which they appear to use for the purpose of masti- 
cating their food. 

Bul lace, n. (Bot.) The English name ofa species of 
plum, the Prunus insititia. — See Prunus. 

Bullan'tio, a. Pertaining to, or denoting the orna- 
mental capital letters used in Apostolic bulls. 

Bul lard’s Bar, in California, M P. O. of Yuba co. 

Barlary; n. A series or collection of papal bulls. 

Salt Munuf.) A boilery; a place where salt is boiled. 

[Lat. bullatus.) (Med.) Having inflated 
elevations like blisters. 

Bullate Leaf. (Bot.) Applied to a surface appearing 
as if blistered, puckeréd, or bladdery. 
ull’-baiting, n. (Sports.) The practice of baiting 
or exciting bulls to combat by the attacks of dogs. The 
animal was usually tied toa stake, with the points of 
his horns muffled. and then attacked by the dogs, who 
tore him to death for the amusement of the spectators. 
This barbarous practice was a favorite sport among 
the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Romans, and being 
introduced into England about 1209, became for centu- 
ries the leading amusement of the lower orders of the 
people. It was put down by the Act for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, in 1835. 

Bull’-bee, Bull-fly, n. (Zohl.) The Gap-rry, q. v. 

I'-beggar, n. A bugbear ; any frightful object. (x.) 

‘-brier, n. (Bot.) A name applied in the U. States 
to a large brier, called also bambvoo-brier, found in the 

Sonthern States. 


in the expression, 


parts of a ship, to form and separate the various com- Bull-enlt. n. A male calf; sometimes applied as a 


partments. 


compartments of water-tight bul. heads. 
Bualk’iness, n. Quality of being bulky; greatness in 
bulk, size, or stature. 
Wheat. . . cannot serve instead of money, because of its bulki 
mess. — Locke, 
Bulk y. a. Large; of great size or bulk; of great di- 
mensions; as, a bulky package. 
L. atreus, the bulkiest of the double race.” — Dryden. 
Bull. n. (Ger. bulle; probably from Ger. bellen; A.S. bel- 
lan, to roar, to be.low; Swed. bola; Icel. bauli; W. 
bwla ; Hindoo, burl.) (Zodl.) The male of any quadru- 
ped of the H,, family. 
(Astrum) A sign of the zodiac; TAURUS, q. v. 
(Com.) A cant term used on the Stock Exchange, and 


applied to those brokers who contract to buy any quantity | 


of stock or shares, without having the intention or the 
ability to pay for them, abd who are, therefore, obliged 
to sell again, either at a profit or a loss, before the time 
at which they have contracted to take it. It is the op- 
posite of BEAR, (q. v.) 

—a. A term used in composition as n qualification of large 
size; as, a bull-trout, a bull-head, &. 

Bull, n. 
boil, to bubble.) A seal of a round shape: a stamp. 

(kecl. Hist.) An instrument, edict, ordinance, or decree 

of the pope. equivalent to the proclamations, edicts, let- 
ters-patent, or ukases of secular princes. B. are writ- 
ten on the wrong side of parchment, to which a leaden 
seal is affixed, and are granted for the consecration of 
bishops, the promotion to benefices, and the celebration 
of jubilees, Ac. The publication of papal bulls is 
termed //mination ; and itis done by three commission- 
ers to whom they are usually addressed. The seal, or 
“bull,” is thus described by Matthew Paris, a. D. 1257: 


[It. bolla ; Lat. bulla, a bubble; from bulo, tol 


Modern steamers for ocean traffic are rew- | A 
dered additionally safe by being divided into several | Bull’dog, n. 


| 


term of reproach to a stupid fellow. 
(guat) The Canis molossus, a variety 
of the Dog, remarkable for its short, broad muzzle, aud 
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the projection of its lower jaw. The head is massive 
and large, and the frontal sinuses broad; the lips are 
thick and pendulous; the ears pendent at the extremity, 
the neck robust and short; and the legs short and thick. 
Though inoffensive and harmless when properly domes- 
ticated, the Bulldog presents to the eye a most savage 
appearance: the doubtful aud designing leer, the tiger- 
like shortness of the head, the under-hung jaw, the 
width of the skull, the distention of the nostrils, und the 
almost constant sight of the teeth, hold forth a very 
formidable proof of the power he can exert, when that 
power is angrily brought into action. The breed is by 
no Means so numerous as formerly, in consequence of 
the abolition of the barbarous sport of bull-laiting. In 
Europe, the butchers, use Bul dog in catching and throw- 
ing down cattle; and it is surprising to see the apparent 
ease with which the dog will seize an ox by the nose 
and hold him perfectly still, or throw him on his siae, 
at his master’s command. They become very vicious, 
and sometimes extremely dangerous, as they advance in 
years, inflicting dreadful bites fur the slightest provoca- 
tion; in their unrestrained state, indeed, they are a real 
nuisance, and therefore ought never to be allowed their 
full liberty. 

Bull Creek, in Georgia, a post-office of. Tatnall co. 

Bull Creek, in Missouri, Taney co., empties into 
White River. 

Bull Creek, in W. Virginia, a post-office of Wood co. 

Bulled, (bull,) d. Swelled out. (n.) 

Bullen-nail, n. A nail with round head and short 
shank, turned and lacquered, and used principally for 
hangings of rooms. 

Bullet, n. | Fr. boulet; dimin. of boule, a bowl to play 
with; from Lat. bula, a bubble.] (Gun.) The general 
name for any kind of leaden projectile discharged from 
a rifle, fowling-piece, or pistol. Prior to the introduc- 
tion of the various kinds of modern rifles with barrels 
furnished with numerous spiral grooves, the B. was 
spherical in form, and made by pouring Jead in a molten 
state into a mould, the diameter of which corresponded 
with the calibre of the weapon for which it was intended. 
For the old rifle with two deep grooves in the interior of 
the barrel, the bullet was surrounded with a projecting 
rib, and was made by casting the lead in a grooved mould, 
B. of all shapes are now made by compression, a method 
infinitely superior to that of casting them, as there can 
be no N cavity or air-hole in any bullet formed by 
pressure, a thing which would seriously affect the flight 
of any projectile, and cause it to fall wide of the mark, 
on account of the eccentricity of motion that would be 
imparted to it, arising from the cavity causing it to be 
lighter on one side than on the other. The spherical B. is 
now entirely superseded by conical elongated projectiles 
of various forms, one of the principal of which is that used 
for the Enfield-Pritchett rifle. This B. ix spherical at one 
end and hollow at the other, which is next the powder 
when the musket is loaded. The cavity is in the form of a 
truncated cone, and extends into the bullet nearly half 
its length. A little boxwood plug, about balf the depth 
of the cavity in height, is fitted into the end of the bul- 
let, leaving a small hollow space in its interior between 
the plug and the bottom of the cavity. When the pow- 
der explodes, this wooden plug is driven deeper into the 
cavity, and causes the lead, which presents the form of 
a tolerably thin ring at the flat end of the bullet, to ex- 
pand and fit tightly into the grooves of the rifle, by 
which windage is prevented, and the accurate flight of 
the missile towards the mark insured. The first conical 
B. was invented in 1847 by Capt. Minié, and this inven- 
tion almost immediately caused the abandonment of 
the use of the rod in the carabine d tive. and gave an 
impetus to the introduction of rifles in all Eu- 
ropean armies. There are now many kinds of 
B. of the conical form. with numerous contriv- 
ances for obtaining expansion at the moment of dis. 
charge, the principal of which will be briefly noticed 
in connection with the accounts of the rifles to which 
they belong. 
Most of these 
B. have an 
expansive 
base, either 
hollow or 
plugged with 
wood; the 
design being 
to force the 
soft lead out- 
ward, 80 as to 
cause it to fit 
the grooves 
of the rifle, 
and thus give 
bien around (ts loan asta whioh le the fi 

‘ou jong axis, whic ICTEARER e force. 

Hon aronng ae Fr. from boule, because votes were given 
by means of balls.) Originally, a slip of paper on which 
a vote is given by writing. In diplomatics, a term equiv- 
alent to schedule, and variously applied to different pub- 
lic acts. In the modern sense, it is used to specify a 
report of a state of facts issued by authority ; as, bul- 
letins of health; bulletins of military operations, &c. 

—Any public announcement of late news. 

—A work published periodically, to record theproceedings 
of a learned society, &c. 

„ n. A board in a news. room, &c., 
whereon are posted the notices of latest intelligence. 
Bul let-proof, a. Made to resist the impact of a bullet. 
Bullet-tree, or Bully-tree, n. (Bt. A tree much 
esteemed for its timber, which is hard and durable. It 
yields a delicious fruit about the size of a cherry- A 


Fig. 446. — BULLETS. 
1. Minis: 2. Enfield bullet. 


BULL 


native of — he is supposed to belong to the genus 
order b 
Bull’-faced, a. Having a large face. 
Bull-feast, n. ( .) See BULL-FIGHT. 
Ball’ Buuti-risu, n. ( Bot.) See FRo’s-CHEESE. 
Bull’ t. n. ( t.) A combat with a bull, wherein 
a man is the 's antagonist. B. are a very ancient 
and barbarous kind of amusement, and were common in 
Greece several centuries betore the Christian æra. In 
Rome, under the emperors, they were also common, and 
afterwards they became popular in many of the other 
countries of Europe. At present Spain is the only Eu- 
ropean country where they are still held. In Madrid, 
and all the larger towns of Spain, bull-fights are fre- 
ent. In the capital, the season lasts from April to 
— during which time these contests take place 
at least once a week. The combats are held in a large 
itheatre called the Plaza de Toros (place of the 
„ open at the top, and with seats rising one above 
another round the circle, aud capable of accommodatin, 
from 10,000 to 12,000 spectators. The arena is divid 
into an outer and an inner circle, separated from each 
Other by a strong fence, the latter (or arena) being the 
place w. the combats take place; the former affording 
shelter to the men on foot, when hard pressed by the 
bull, in order to effect which there are a series of open- 
ings in the fence just large enough to allow a man to 
pass through. The actors on the arena are the bull, 
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Fig. 447. —BULL-FIGHT IN THE MADRID AMPHITHEATRE, 
(The vault with the pole.) 


usually of the fierce Andalusian or Castilian breed; the 
„or combatants, on horseback; the banderil- 
who are armed with sharp goads decked with col- 
ored streamers; the chulos, who wear very light-colored 
cloaks; and the matadr, who dispatches the bull. The 
contest begins with the picadores, who are each armed 
with a lance, and mounted usually on a very worthless 
horse. Their object isto wound the bull with the lance, 
and then to avoid his onset. The horse is frequently 
gored in the encounter, and when a picadore is closely 
the banderilleros and chulos rush in and with- 
w bull’s attention by pricking him with their 
darts and waving their cloaks. When the bull begins 
the jores withdraw, and are succeeded by 
the banderilleros, who are armed with banderillas. or 
darts, about two feet long, ornamented with a colored 
the banderillero sticks into the bull behind 
when it is 2 to toss him. After a 
third act of the play commences, and the ma- 
tador enters upon the stage, attended by some chulos as 
assistants. Over his left arm he has a red mantle, be- 
hind which is concealed a sword which he has in his 
right hand. He awaits the charge of the bull, and, if 
well skilled, dexterously plunges the sword between the 
shoulder and the blade, and the animal drops dead at his 
feet. Twenty minutes is the time usually taken to ter- 
minate the con and 8 or 10 bulls are often dispatched 
in a single day. Byron thus vividly describes the 
closing scene : 
“* Foll'd, bleeding, breathless, furious to the last, 
Fall in the centre stands the bull at bay, 
"Mid wounds, and clinging darts, and lances brast, 
And foes disabled in the brutal fray ; 
And now the matadors around him play, 
Shake the red cloak, and poise the ready brand; 
Once more through all he bursts his thundering way — 
Vain rege! the mantle quits the cunning hand, 
Wraps his fierce eye —'tis past — be sinks upon the sand!“ 
Bullfinch, n. (Zoll.) The Pyrrhula, family Fringil- 
lide, a pretty bird, about the size of a sparrow, very 
common in many parts of Europe. Its wild note is a 


BULL 


soft low twitter; but, when tamed, it becomes remark- 
ably docile, and learns with great facility to whistle 
musical airs, which, if properly taught, it seldom wholly 
forgets. The bill is strong, short, black, and thick; the 
upper part of the head, the ring round the bill, and the 
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margin of the neck, fine glossy black; the back, ash-gray; 
breast and beny; red; wings and tail, black; the upper 
tail-coverts and vent are white; legs, dark-brown. 

(Sporting.) A high, stiff hedge, grown to an unusual 
height, in order to afford at. obstruction to fox-hunters 
in England. 

Bull- g. u. (Zoùl.) The Rana pipiens, the largest 
species of the gen. Rana, or Frogs proper. Itis generally 
6 to 8 inches long, exclusive of the feet, and 4 inches 
broad. It is an inhabitant of North America, particu- 
larly of the Southern States. At a distance, its voice 
resembles the lowing of a bull; hence its name. 

Bullhead, n. (Zöl.) The name of the fish MILLER’ S- 
THUMB, Ve v. 

—A stupid fellow; a blockhead. 

—A small, black water-insect. 

Bullinger, HEINRICH, a Swiss Protestant theologian 
B. near Zurich, 1504. In 1531, he succeeded Zuinglius as 
preacher in the cathedral at Zurich, which office he held 
to his death. He assisted in drawing up the first Hel- 
vetic confession of faith at Basle in 1536; and was sole 
author of the second Helvetic Confession. D. 1575. 

Bullion, n. Uncoined gold and silver, or, morestrictly, 
refined gold and silver in bars or other masses; but in 
political economy the term is frequently used to denote 
the precious metals both coined and uncoined, The 
word is said to be derived from the French billon, base 
coin, from the currency in France having been much 
debased by the kings.— See Currency, MONEY, &c. 

Bullionist,n. One who advocates an exclusive me- 
tallic currency, or a paper equivalent always converti- 
Llegjnto gold. J 

Bu „ v. a. [bully and rag.] Same as BALLARAG, q. v. 

Bullish, a. Partaking of the nature of a bull, or a 
blunder. (R.)— Webster. 

Bullist, n. [Fr. bulliste.] One who transcribes papal 
bulls. (k.) 


f| Bullitsville, in Kentucky, a post-office of Boone co. 


Bullitt. in Aentucky, a N.W. county near the centre 
of the State, having an area of about 300 sq. m. Itis 
watered by Sult River and Rolling Fork, which drains 
its S. W. frontier. , Surface, wooded and diversified. Cap. 
Shepherdsville. 

Bulli mouth Creek, in Mississippi, flows into the 
Tombigbee River, near the N. of Monroe co. 

Bullock, n. [A. S. bulluca.] A young bull. — An ox. 

Bullock in Alahama, a W. S. W. co.; cap. Union Springs; 


. in 1880, 29,079. 

nul'ioe „ in Georgia, an E. county, adjoining the Ogee- 
chee River. Arra, 900 sq.m. Surface, flat and wooded, 
Soil, tolerably fertile. Cap. Statesborough.. 

Bullock’s Creek, in South Carolina, York district, 
flows into Broad River. 

—A post-village of York district, 

Bullock’s-eye, n. A small, round sky-light. See 
BULUS-bYB. 

Bull Point, in Missouri, a village of Dallas co, 

Bull Run, or Bull’s Run, in Virginia, a stream di- 
viding Fairfax and Prince William counties, in the N.E. 

art of the State, and flowing into the Occoquan River 
4 m. from the Potomac. On its banks were fought two 

of the most memorable battles during the Civil War. 
After a series of heavy skirmishes, July 16-19, 1861, 
the Union army under Gen. McDowell were, on the 
21st, utterly routed by the Confederates under the com- 
mand of Gens. Beauregard and J. E. Johnston. The 
National loss was about 8000 men, while that of the 
Confederates was estimated at nearly 2000 men. The 
former lost, in addition, 27 guns, besides an immense 
quantity of small arms, ammunition, stores, provisions, 
and accoutrements, On the 30th Aug., 1863, another 
great battle was fought here between the National forces 
commanded by Gen. Pope, and the Confederates under 
Gens. Lee, Longstreet, and“ Stonewall” Jackson, when 
the former were again defeated with heavy loss. The 
three battles of Groveton, Bull’s Run, and Chantilly, 
fonght in three successive days, cost the Union cause 
about 20,000 men in killed, wounded, missing, and pris- 
oners, 30 guns, and 30,000 small arms. The first battle 
of BR. is sometimes known as the battle of Manassas. 

Bull Ran, in Tennesser, a post-village of Knox co, 


Bull’s Bay, or Baboul Bay, on the E coast of 
Newfoundland, in Lat 47° 25’ N., Lon. 52° 20’ W. 

Bull’s-eye, n. A small circular aperture for the ad- 
mission of light and air. 


BULW 


(Arch.) The technical name given to a tion of 
glass lens used for the purpose of concentrating the light 
of a given centre upon an object; it is also applied to a 
circular window of plain glass. 

( — and Gunnery.) The centre, or point of aim, of 
a targe! 

—In Bagiand, a policeman’s dark lantern, having a glass 
reflector, opening and closing at pleasure. 
(Astron.) The bright star ALDEBARAN, q. v. 
(Naut.) A small oval block of hard sheaves, having a 
vove round the outside, and a hole in the middle. 
—The name given by sailors to a small cloud with a red- 
dish centre, which, in the Mediterranean, and tropical 
latitudes, is regarded as the precursor of a sudden und 
violent gale of wind. 

—A thick, bossy protuberance made on sheet-glass by the 
end cf the blow-pipe. 

—An Americanism for a small, and thick, old-fashioned 


watch. 
Buil’s-Gap, in Tennessee, a post-village of Hawkins co. 
Bull's Head, in New York, a village of Dutchees co. 
Bull’/skin, in Pennsylvania, a township of Fayette co.; 


pop. 1,657, 

Bull’s Mills, in Missouri, a post-vill. of Christian co. 

Bull's-nose. n. (Arch.) The external angle of a poly- 
gon, or of two lines which meet at an obtuse angle. 

Bull’-stag, n. A castrated bull. 

Bull’-town, in Jndiana, u village of Franklin co, 15 m. 
W. N. W. of Brookville. 

‘-town, in W. Virginia, a post- vill. of Braxton co, 
Bull’-trout, n. (Zi.) See GRAY-TROUT. 
Bul/luctah, in Mississippi, a post-village of Leake co. 
Bull’ville, in New Toca post village of Orange co. 
Bull-weed, n. (Bot.) A species of CENTAUREA, 9. v. 
Bully, n. [(A. S. bulgran, to bellow; Swed. buller, noise, 

clamor; bullerbas, a blusterer; Swed. and Goth. bullra, 
to make a noise or tumult; Ger. poltern, bultern ; akin 
to Lat. pulsare.) A noisy, blustering, overbearing, 
quarrelsome fellow. 

“Allon a sudden the doors flew open, and in comes a crew of 
roaring bullies, with their wenches, their dogs, and their bot- 
tles. -L Estrange. 

Bully. a. Jovial; staunch; merry; genuine, (A slang 
phrase.) 

„Mine host of the Garter !— What says my bully rook ? "—Shaks, 

Bully, v.a. To insult and overbenr with noise and blus- 
tering menaces; to act the part of a bully towards one, 

„Prentices, parish clerks, and heetors meet, 

He that is drunk, or bullied, pays the treat.” — King. 
—v.t. To bluster; to be noisy and quarrelsome, 
Bullying, n. Act or conduct of » bully. 

“As remote from the spirit of true philosophy as bullying and 
cowardice are from valor." — Beattie. 

—State or condition of being bullied; as, I will not sub- 
mit to your bullying. 

“Remote as bullying and cowardice is from true valour.”—Beattie. 

Biilow, FRIEDRICH WILHELM, (Count von Deynewirz,) 
(boo'lo,) a celebrated Prussian general, B. 1755. He en- 
tered the army when 14 years of age, and in 1792 was 
appointed governor to Prince Ludwig Ferdinand of 
Prussia. He served with distinction in the campaign on 
the Rhine; fought under Blücher at Eylau, Friedla 
and Tilsit, and was ennobled in 1813 for his victories 
Möckern, Luckau, Gross-Beeren, and Dennewitz. He took 
a prominent part in the battle of Leipzig, and afterwards 
served with great distinction in Westphalia, Holland, 
and Belgium, and throughout the campaign of 1814, 
especially at Soissons. As commander of the 4th divi- 
sion of the allied army he greatly contributed to the 
victorious close of the battle of Waterloo, D. 1816. 

Bul'rush, u. (Bot.) See PAPYRUS. J 

Bul'saur, a seaport of Hindostan, pres. Bombay, on 
the Gulf of Bombay, 45 m. S. W. of Surat; Lat. 20° 36 
N., Lon. 73° 5 E. Exp. Grain, jaghery, and timber. 

Bulse, n. A specific weight or number of diamonds. 
(A term used in India.) 

Bul'tel, n. [L. Lat. butellus.] A bolter-cloth or bolter, — 
The bran after sifting. — Worcester. ‘ 

Bul’ti, or Butzistan. See LITTLE Taser. 

Bul’'tow, n. A mode of fishing by fastening several 
hooks on one line, and thus taking many fish at one 
time. It is practised by the Newfoundland fishermen. 

Bulwark, (“werk, n. (Swed. bolvurck; Ger. boll- 
werk; Fr. Boulevard ; wed. and Goth. bol, the trunk of 
a tree, and werk, work.] A defensive work around any 
place, originally constructed with the trunks of trees; 
any means of defence, safety, or security. 

‘Britannia needs no bulwarks, 
No towers along the steep." —Campbell. 

(Fortif.) A bastion; rampart; outwork, &c. 

„Our naval strength is a bulwark to the nation.” —Addison, 


(Naut.) A parapet of woodwork raised around a ves- 
sel’s deck, for the purpose of preventing men and goods 
from slipping overboard, and at the same time for pro- 
tecting the deck from the waves. In ships of war, the 
bulwark is of considerable solidity and height, to afford 
the crew cover from an enemy’s small shot. The ham- 
mocks are ordinarily stowed in the bulwark during the 
day. (Almost invariably used in the plural.) 

—v.a. To fortify with a bastion, &c.; to strengthen with 
bulwarks. 

“And yet no bulwark'd town, or distant const, 

Preserves the beauteous youth from being seen."—Addison, 

Bul'wer, Henry LYTTON, (LORD DALLING AND BULWER,) 
an English diplomatist and author, brother to Lord Lyt- 
ton, B. 1804. He has held successively the posts of sec- 
retary to the Eng. Embassy at Paris ; minister to Madrid 
(where he brought about the peace between Spain and 
Morocco, in 1°44); minister to the U. States (where the 
famous “ Bulwer-Clayton Treaty” was in a great meas- 
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(Mining.) A small isolated mass of ore. 
—v.t. To swell out in a bunch or protuberance; to be 
protuberant or round. 
—v.a. To form or fasten in a bunch or bunches; as, to 
bunch flowers. 
|Bunch’-backed, a. Having bunches on the back; 
crouvk-bach ed, 


ure, his work); minister to Tuscany, and, lastly, 1859- 

6% ambassador to Constantinople. After retiring from 

the diplumatic service, he wus raised to the peerage in 

1871. Lord Dalling has written The Monarchy of the 

Middle Classes; France, Social and Literary; and edited 

Memoirs of Lord lalmerston (1570). D. 1873. 
Bul’wer-Clayton Treaty, u. (Hist.) The name 

given in Great Britain to a treaty entered into between “The day shall come, that thou shalt wish for me 

that country and the U. States, relative to the establish- To help thee curse this pois'nous bunchback'd wad."—Shaks. 

ment of a communication by ship-canal between the Bunch'iness. n. The quality of being bunchy, or 

Atlantic and Pacific oceans. It was so called from the) growing in bunches. 

names of the contracting parties, viz., Sir Henry Lytton) Buneh’y, a. Growing in bunches; having tufts; as, “a 

Bulwer (J. r.), on the part of Great Britain and J. M.“ bunchy tail.” Grow, — Swelling out iu masses or protu- 

Clayton. on behalf of this country; and was sigued| berances; as, bunchy joints. 

at Washington, April 19, and ratifications were ex-|—(Mining.) A mine that is sometimes rich and at other 

changed there, July 4, 1850. It consisted of 9 articles. times poor, is suid to be bunchy. 

The contracting parties declared that they would not Bun’combe, in Jwa, a N.W. county, touching Min- 

erect fortifications on the banks, or in the vicinity of nesota, with an area of abt. 500 sq. m. The Sioux River 

the proposed canal, and that they would not assume do-] forms its W. boundary, and it is drained by Inyan Rea- 
minion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast,| kah River and other streams. 

or any part of Central America. Opposite and contrary |—A post-office of Dubuque co., 

constructions having been placed upon this treaty by Bun’combe, in Mississippi, a post-office of Pettis co. 

the two Powers interested, another, called the Clarendon- | Bun‘combe, in N. Carolina, u W. county, bordering 

Dallas Treaty (q. v.), was, after various negotiations,| on Tennessee, having an area of 450 sq.m. This county 

signed at London, Oct. 17, 1856; but objections being| is traversed by the Blue Ridge of the Appalachian chain 

raised by both parties to this also, it was ultimately re-| of mountains, and is watered by the French Broad River. 
jected, and the President, in his message for the year| 55, fertile. Cup. Ashville, 

1859, recommended the abrogation of the Bulwer-Clayton| Bun combe, Bun kum, n. [From Buncombe, a 

Treaty as the best method of solving the difficulty. county of North Carolina] An American term applied 
Bul wer-Lyt'ton. Sve Lxrrox, (Lonp.) . to n speech delivered merely for the purpose of concili- 
Bum, n. [A corruption of bottom, d. v.] A low phrase ating popular favor, or gaining public applause. The 

for the buttocks; the seat. origin of the phrase “ talking for Buncombe” is thus ex- 

„This said, he gently rais’d the knight, plained: “Several years ago, in Congress, the member 
And set him on his bum upright.” — Hudibras. from this district arose to address the House, without 

Bum, v. i. [Du. bommen, to sound as an empty barrel: any extraordinary powers, in manner or mutter, to in- 
formed from the sound.] To make a booming noise like] terest the audience. Many members left the hall. Very 
that of the bittern or bee. naively he told those who remained that they might go 

Bum/’bailiff, „. (A corruption of bound-bailiff.] (Eng.| too; he should speak for some time, but he was only 
Law) A subordinate officer whose duty it is to serve| talking for Buncombe.” —( Wheeler's History of N.C.) 
writs, and effect captions of debtors. (Used in a vulgar | Bunera'nn, a seaport and bathing resort of Ireland, 
sense.) 40 Donegal, on Lougli Swilly, II m. W.N.W. of London- 

„G0, Sir Andrew, scout me for him at the corner of the orchard erry ; pop. 1,097. 

Ike 2 bumbailif.. — Shake. Bundeleund, eee a large division of 
Bum bard, n. See BOMBARD. Hindostan, prov. Allahabad, between Lat 24° 3’ and 26° 
Bum barge, n. Swne as BUMBOAT, q. v. 

Bum bast, n. See BOMBAST. 

Bumpbe’‘lo, Bombe'lo, n. (Chem.) A glass flask of 
flattened ovoid shape. in which camphor is sublimed, 
Bumble, n. An English provincialism for the bittern. 
—v.t. To make a hollow, booming, humming sound, like 

that of a bittern, or bumble-bee. 

“As when the bittern bumbleth in the mire."— Chaucer. 

Bum'ble-bee, n. (Z See APIDÆ. 

Bum’'boat, n. [Du. boom, a tree, and boat, a canoe.) 
(aut.) A large boat allowed to attend a ship to supply 
the sailors with articles of provision, liquors, clothing, &c. 

Bume Lia, n. ( Bot.) A genus of trees, order Sapotacee, 
The bark of B. nigra and other species is bitter, astrin- 
gent, and febrifngal, and the wood very hard. The fruit 
of B. retusa is said to be milky; while the flowers of B. 
grarenlens have a heavy, unpleasant odor. 

Bum‘kin, Boom’kin, n, [Ger. baum, a tree, boom.) 
(Nuut.) A short boom fixed on each side of the bow 
for the purpose of stretching the foresail farther to 
windward than the width of the deck at that part per- 
mits. It has a strong block at the end through which 
the back of the sail is worked. — An outrigger extended 
out from the stern of a boat to stretch out the mizzen. 

Bum lin, a parish of Ireland, co. Roscommon. 

Bump, n. (Goth. and Icel. bomps,a blow.] A thump or 
heavy blow, or the noise of it. A lump produced by a 
blow; u swelling or protuberance; as, the bumps of the 
skull of the head. 

His eyes 


Hung by a string, in bumps his forehead rise,” —Dryden. 

—v. i. To strike against anything large or solid; to 

` thump; as, to bump against a boat. 

Bum ' pass, in Virginia, a post-office of Louisa co. 

Bumper, n. [Erom bump.) A cup or glass filled to 
the brim, or till the liquor swells up and runs over; as, 
to drink a bumper of wine. 

*“ Pledge it merrily, fill your glasses, 
Let the bumper toast go round. Sheridan. 

A crowded house at a theatre, to compliment a favorite 
performer. 

Bump'k in, n. [Du. boom,abeam or log, and kin, kind.] 
A clumsy, heavy, awkward rustic; a lout; a country 
clown. 

In bis white cloak the magistrate appears, 
The country bumpkin the same liv'ry wears.""— Dryden. 

Bumptious, (um’shus,) a. Self-conceited; offensive- 
ly forward. (Used vulgarly.) 

Bump ’‘tiousness, n. Quality of being bumptious or 
self-conceited. 

Bun; n. [Scot. bun, bunn.) A small cake; as, a Chelsea 

un. 
Thy songs are sweeter to mine ear 
Than... buns and sugar to the damsel's tooth.” — Gay. 

Bunch, (bunsh,) n. [Goth. puggs, a purse; O. Norse, 
bunki, a heap] A heap; a protuberance; a hunch; a 
knob; a lump. 

“Little round balls or bunches, like hard boiled eggs." — Boyle. 

—A cluster; a collection; a number of things put or tied B 
together; us, a bunch of keys. 

For thee, large bunches load the bending vine, 
And the last blessings of the year are thine.” — Dryden. 

Anything bound into a knot or tuft; as, a bunch of 
ribbon. 

Upon the top of all his lofty crest, 


A bunch of hairs... with sprinkled pearl, 
And gold full richly drest."'—~Spenser. 


20“ N., and Lon. 70° 48’ and 81° 33 E.; having N. the 
Jumna; 8. Berar and Malwah; E. Begilcund, and W. 
Scindia’s dominions; area, 23,817 sq.m. This country is 
mountainous, and imperfectly cultivated; the moun- 
tains belong to the Vindhyan chain, and run in parallel 
ranges, each buttressing a table-land, and forming a 
series of natural fortifications, The Cane, Desan, and 
Betwah are the only rivers of importance. The soil is 
of every variety, from rich black to sterile conkar, and 
a large extent of country is covered with jungle. Dia- 
monds are found and extensively worked. At the fall 
of the Mogul empire, the Mahrattas, under Ali Bahaw- 
der, possessed themselves of purt of this prov. until 1817, 
when it was ceded to Great Britain. Pup. 2,400,000. 

Bundle, (bund'l,) n. [A. S. byndel; Du. bundel ; O. Ger. 
bendil; from the root of bind.) A number of things 
bound or put together; a package or parcel made up 
loosely; a roll; as, a bundle of struw. 

“She carried a great bundle of Flanders lace under her arm.“ 
Spectator. 
uv. a. To tie or bind in a bundle or roll. (Generally used 
with up.) 
“ As if a man in making posies, 
Should bundle thistles up with roses.” — Swift. 
To bundle off. To cause to depart in a hurry; as, he 
was bundled off about his business. 

= 1. To make preparations for departure; to leave in a 

urry. 

—To sleep together on a bed while fully dressed; spoken 
of a man and woman who are courting. 

Bun ‘dle-pillar, n. (Arch.) A column or pier, with 
others of small dimensions attached to it. 

Bundling. n. The act of one that bundles. 

Bundo’ran, a watering-place of Ireland, co. Donegal, 
on the bay of the latter name, 5 m. 8.W. of Ballyshan- 
non; pop. 361. 

Bung, n. [A. S. pyngan, to prick; Swed. and Goth. 
bunga, to strike through; L. Ger. pungen, inpungen, to 
pack in or up; Fr. bundon, a stopper.) The stopple of 
the orifice in the bilge of a cask. 

—The orifice itself; called, properly, the bung-hole, q. v. 

—A vagabond; a sharper ; a low fellow. (0.) 

“ You filthy bung, away.“ — Shaks. 

—v.a. To stop the orifice in the bilge of a cask witha 
bung; to close up. 

Bun’galow, n. Bengalee, bangla.) An East-Indian 
term for a sort of house, or villa, with a thatched or tiled 
roof. They are occupied by Europeans, and vary in size 
and accommodation to mect the taste or requirements 

of their owner. They generally consist of a ground- 
floor, surrounded by a verandah; but some are of two 
stories. In the cities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
the B. of the wealthier class of Europeans are spacious 
and magnificent. Public B. are maintained by govern- 
ment for the reception of travellers, and somewhat re- 
semble inns in other countries. Military B. are for the 
accommodation of troops in cuntonmeuts, and are on the 
same extensive scale as barracks, 

un' gay, a townof England, co. of Suffolk, 98 m. N.E. 

of London. It isa neat, well built town, with a con- 

siderable agricultural trade, and manufactures of hemp. 

Pop. 4.185. 

Bung’e, ALexanper Vox, a Russian botanist and trav- 
eller, B. 1803. He travelled with Ledebour into Siberia 
and visited the Altai Mountains. In 1833, B. was sent 
by the Russian govt. as naturalist with the mission to 
Pekin, where he remained for some months, and madea 
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large collection of plants. He again visited the Altai 
Mountains at the request of the hussian govt. He was 
subsequently appointed professor of botany at Kazan, 
and, finally, in 1836, he succeeded Ledebour us professor 
of botany and director of the botanical garden at Dor- 
pat. His chief works are, a Treutise on the Natural 
System, Enumeration of Chinese Plants, and Catalogue 
of Altai Plants, 
5 era n. The hole or orifice in the bilge of a 
cask, 
“Why may not imagination trace the noble dust of 
Alexander, till he find it stopping a bung-hole 7 — Shake. 
Bungle, (bung’gl,) v. i. [W. bwn y gler, the lowest class 
of minstrels; probably allied to jongleur.) To perform 
in a clumsy, awkward manner. 
—v.a, To make or mend clumsily; to botch; to manage 
awkwardly; as, repaired in a bungled manner. 
„Other devils...do botch and bungle up damnation,... 
From glittering semblances of piety.” — Shaka. 
—n. A botch; an inaccuracy ; a gross blunder; a clumsy 
performance; us, he has made a bungle of it. 
Bun’gler, n. A clumsy, awkward, inexpert workman; 
one who performs without skill. 
Hard features every bungler can command, 
To draw true beauty shows a master’s hand.“ — Dryden. 
Bung'ling, a. Clumsy; unskilful; awkward; as, a 
bungling operator. 


—Awkwuardly done; inexpertly performed. 


“When men want light, 
They make but bungling work.” — Dryden. 


Bung'lingly, adv. Unskilfully ; clumsily ; awkwardly. 

Bun go, n. (Naut.) A kind of boat or canoe, used in 
the Southern States, and in Central America, 

Bunias, n. (Bot.) A genus of European plants, order 
Brassicacee. 

Bunion, (bun’yun.) [Gr. bounos, an eminence.) (Med.) 


Au inflamed and painful swelling of the bursa mucosa, 
or sac containing the oil of the joint: chiefly situated on 
the inside of the great toe. This disease, if not reme 
died in time, is certain to lend to a permanent enlarge 
ment and disfigurement of the toe. The exciting cause 
is generally a long-continued pressure from a tight boot 
or shoe. The treatment should commence with a warm 
bran poultice, continued for one or two hours, so as to 
soften the cuticle of the part; a piece of lint, wetted in 
the extract of lead, is then to be applied cold, round the 
toe, and the lint moistened from time to time with more 
of the extract. In a few hours all inflammation will 
have subsided, and if care be taken not to repeat the 
pressure, but use a large boot, the bunion will be cured. 
If it be preferred, a couple of leeches may be applied, 
and, after the bleeding, a lotion. But in almost every 
case, the above treatment once or twice repeated wili be 
certain to effect a cure. 

Bunk, n. (Swed. bunke, a coop. a tub.] A wooden re- 
ceptacle in the form of a box, which serves for a seat by 
day, and for a bed at night. (U. S.) 

(Naut.) A sleeping-berth on board ship. 

Bunk, v. i. To retire to rest in a bunk. (U. S.) 

Bunka’ra, or Bue Biver, in Colorado Territory, a 
river which, rising in the Rocky Mountains, takes a S.W. 
course, unites with the Gunnison River in Lake co., and 
forms Grand River. 

Bunk’er, n. [Scot. bunker, a bench.) A large bin, or 
hollow bench, used as a receptacle for various things. 

—A description of box which serves as a seat. (Used in 
Scotland.) 

Ban’‘ker Hill, an eminence, 110 feet high, situate in 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, connected by a ridge with 
another elevation, 75 ft. high, named Breed’s Hill. These 
heights are memorable 
as being the seat of a 
battle fonght bet. the 
British and American 
forces, June 17, 1775, 
and known under the 
name of Bunker Hill. 
The city of Boston was 
occupied by the British 
under Gen. Gage, who 
had resolved to begin 
offensive operations 
against the rebels. This 
design being known in 
the American camp, it 
was determined to seize 
and fortify the heights 
of Charlestown on the 
night of the 16th of 9 
June. The execution 
of this perilous mission 
was confided to Cols. W. 4. 
Prescott and Pepper- ` 
ell at the head of a bri- 
gade ST men; and 
at dawn of day a strong 
redonbt was already BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. 
completed on Breed’s Hill. About 1,500 Americans ad- 
vanced successively to the relief of Prescott, and Gen. War- 
ren entered the redonbt asa volunteer, refusing the com- 
mand which was tendered to him. At about 244 o'clock, 
two columns of the British advanced to a simultaneous 
assanit; they were received with a terrific fire, and twice 
repulsed in disorder. When the Americans had ex- 
hausted all their ammunition, Prescott gave the order for 
retreat. They received n destructive volley as they left 
the redoubt. and Warren fell, shot through the head wita 
a bullet. The retreat was harassed by a raking fire 
from the British ships and batteries, but there was no 
pursuit beyond Charlestown Neck. The British loss was 
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226 officers and men killed, and 828 wounded; that of 
the Americans 145 killed or missing, and 304 wounded. 
Although a defeat, the moral result of this action was 
at. The Americans had seen superior numbers of 
the disciplined soldiers of Englund retreat before their 
fire, and given the glorious proof that they were able to 
preserve their liberties. On Breed’s Hill, and near the 
t where Warren fell, stands now the Bunker Hill 
fonument, the corner-stone of which was laid by the 
Marquis de Lafayette, June 17, 1825, This monument 
was inaugurated June 17, 1843. It consists of a plain 
granite shaft, 220 feet high, 31 feet square at the base, 
and 15 at the top. Within is a winding staircase, by 
which it is ascended to a chamber immediately under 
the apex, 11 feet in diameter, containing four windows, 
which afford a magnificent panoramic view of the sur- 
rounding country. 

Bunker Hill, in Minois, a post-village and township 
of Macoupin co., 20 m. N.E. of Alton; pop. abt. 920. 

Bunker Hill, in /ndiuna, a post-village of Miami co., 
abt. 6 m. S. by W. of Peru. 

Banker Hill, in Michigan, a post-township of Ing- 
ham co.. 70 m. W.N.W. of Detroit. 

Bunker Hill, in Missouri, a P. O. of Lewis co. 

Banker Hill. in Ohio, a post-village of Butler co., 10 
m. W. by N. of Hamilton. 

Bunker Hill, in Tennessee, a post-office of Giles co, 

Bunker Hill, in Virginia, a P. O. of Bedford co. 

Bunker’s Hill, in Wisconsin, a P. O. of Grant co. 

Bun“ kum, n. See BUNCOMBE. 

Bunmahon, (bun’mdn,)a bathing resort of Ireland, co. 
of Waterford, and 14 m. S.W. of the latter city. 4 
Bunn, nz. [Seat bun; Ir. bonnd.] A kind of sweet 

bread; a cake. 

Bun'ner's, in W. Virginia, a P. O. of Marion co. 

Bun' nian, Bun“ yon, n. See Bunion. 

Bun'ny. n. (Mining.) In tin and copper mining, a large 
collection of ore without any vein coming into, or going 
out of it. 

Bunrat'ty, a par. of Ireland, co. Clare, on the Shannon. 

Bunrat'ty, (Urrzu and Lower,) two baronies of Ire- 
land, co. Clare. 

Bun ‘sen, CHRISTIAN KARL Josias, BARON, an eminent 
German diplomatist, theologian, and author, B. 1791. He 
was educated at Gittingen, and early distinguished 
himself by his scholarly acquirements, and knowledge 
of the Old German, Icelandic, Persic, Arabic, and other 
Janguages. In 1818 he was appointed secretary to the 
Prussian embassy at Rome, under Niebuhr. In 1827, 
he succeeded the latter as minister there, and amidst 
his archwological and other studies, his attention was 
directed to Egyptian antiquities by Champollion’s visit 
to Rome, in 1828. To the importance of the great dis- 
covery made by Champollion, B.'s eyes were immedi- 
ately opened: and, in his grand work on Egypt, he hus 
done ample justice to the genius of the great French- 
man. In 1841. he was appointed minister to the court 
of St. James’, where he remained for 14 years. His 
works ure too numerous to notice here, embracing, as 
they do, almost the entire range of theological and 
archwological study, but we mention his Egypts Place 
in Universul History, (Hamburg and Gotha, 1845-57, 5 
vols.,) perhaps his greatest production. D, 1860. 

Bunt, n. (Dan. bundt; Swed. bunt, a bundle, a bunch, a 
protuberance.) (Naut.) The middle part of a sail 
formed into a bag, belly, or cavity, that it may gather 
more wind. 

(Agric.) A disease of wheat and other grains. — See 
Urepo. 

—v. i. To swell or belly out; as, the sail bunts. 

To butt with the horns; — spoken of a stag. 

Bun tam Falls, in Connecticut, a village of Litchfield 
co., 25 m. W. of Hartford. 

Banter, n. [O. Eng. bunt, a mushroom.] A cant phrase 
for a female rag-picker; hence, by implication, a low, 
coarse woman. 

Bun’‘tine, n. (Naut.) See BUNTING. 

Bunting, n. [Swed. bunt.] (Zoöl.) See PLECTROPHANES. 

Bunting, n. Du. bont, particolored] (Naut.) Thin 
woollen stuff of different colors, of which ships’ colors 
are made; hence, the flags themselves are often so called; 
as, there was a fine display of bunting. 

Bunt'line, n. (Naut.) A rope used for gathering up 
the centre part of a square sail.— Buntline cloth, the 
lining sewed up the sail in the direction of the buntline, 
to prevent the rope from chafing the sail. 

Bun’yan, Josy, one of the most popular of religious 
English writers, B. at Elstow, 1628. He was originally a 
travelling tinker, und having neither been taught to 
read nor to write, led a profane kind of life for some 
years; at length hisattention was happily drawn to seri- 
ous subjects, and he began to study the Scriptures, of 
which he acquired a great knowledge. In the civil war 
he took the side of the Parliament. About 1655 he be- 
came a member of, and was accustomed to address, a 
Baptist congregation at Bedford. On this account. he 
was, at the Restoration, confined in the jail of that 
town for twelve years and a half, supporting himself 
and family by tagging laces. Here he wrote his es- 
teemed Pilgrim's Progress, a religious allegory, which 
has received universal praise and been translated into 
many languages. On his release from prison, he became 
teacher of the Baptist congregation at Bedford, often 
travelling through different parts of England to visit 

. the people of that persuasion, and was consequently 
called “ Bishop Bunyan.” P. in London, 1688. 

Bunzlau, or Buntz.av, (boonts‘iou,) a town of Prus- 
sia, in Silesia, on the Bober, 25 m. W. N. W. of Liegnitz; 
pop. 8,125. 

Bunz“ „(Juxa,) a town of Austria, in Bohemia, on 
the Iser, 32 m. N.E. of Pragae; pop. 5,866. 


Buonarotti. 
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Buolick, a parish of Ireland, co. Tipperary. 

Buol-Schau’enstein, Kant FERDINAND, COUNT VON, 
an Austrian statesman, B. 1797. He was ambassador at 
Carlsruhe (1828), at Stuttgart (1838), at Turim (1844), at 
St. Petersburg (1848), and at London (1851). On 
Schwartzenberg’s death, B. became minister for foreign 
affuirs, and retired in May, 1859, the mouth following 
the declaration of war aguinst Sardinia. D. 1865. 

See MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Buoy, (boi) n. [Fr. bouée, from Sp. béya; Du. boei.) 
Nault.) A block of wood, cork, &c., used ns a float; a 
wating body formed of wood, and very often of hollow 

irou, moored over a certain spot, to indicate the situa- 
tion of a shoal or sand-bank, and to murk out the course 
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FORMS OF BUOYS. 


a ship is to steer. When used for this purpose, B. are 
usually close vessels of conical form, of large dimen- 
sions in order that they may be seen from a distance; 
and generally painted of some particular color, so as to 
be readily distinguished from one another. Some B. 
have a bell attached to them, particularly those sta- 
tioned on coasts liable to fogs, others have a storm-proof 
lantern, lighted by gas (the Pintsch system), the buoy 
forming the receptacle for the gas. Small B. are also 
used to indicate the situation of ships’ anchors (to which 
they are fastened by a rope), in order that the ship may 
be prevented from running foul of the anchor.— 70 
stream the buoy. To allow it to drop into the water by 
the vessels before letting go the anchor. 

r. a. To keep afloat; to bear up. (Used generally be- 
fore up.) 

“Presbytery, ... was lately buoyed up in Scotland by the like 

artifice of a covenant.” — King Charles I. 

To support or sustain; to keep from sinking into de- 
spondency; as, buoyed on hope. 

—To place or fix buoys; to mark by buoys; as, to buoy 
a channel. 

—v.t. To float; to rise by specific lightness. 

“ Rising merit will buoy me up at last,” — Pope. 


Buoyage, (oe, n. Buoys collectively ; a complete 
set of buoys for the service of a harbor. — Duties or tolls 
levied on vessels for the use of buoys. 

Buoy’anece, n. Buoyancy. (Used poetically.) (n.) 

Buoyancy, (bm’an-sé,)n. The quality of being buoy- 
ant, or floating, or of floating on the surface of water, 
or in the atmosphere; as, the buoyancy of a cork. 

All the winged tribes owe their flight and buoyancy to it.” 
Derham, 

—Lightness of spirits; vivacity; cheerfulness; as buoy- 
ancy of manner. 

(Phys.) The weight of a floating body, measured by 
the volume of fluid displaced. 

Buoyant, a. [From buoy.) Floating; light; elastic; 
as, buoyant as a wave. 

“I swum with the tide, and the water under me was buoyant.” 
Dryden. 


—Vivacious ; sprightly ; cheerful ; as, a buoyant mind. 
His once so vivid nerves, 
So full of buoyant spirit, now no more 
Inspire the course.” — Thomson. 
Buoy’antly, adv. In a buoyant manner. 
Buoy’-rope,n. (Naut.) A rope which fastens a buoy 
to the anchor. 
Bupres'tris, n., and BUPRESTIDEÆ, pl. (Zodl.) A genus 
and family of Coleopterous insects, distinguished by 


Fig. 451.— BUPREŠTRIS. 
the toothed or serrated form of the antennæ, and the 
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oval form; the legs are rather short, and the fect are 
formed for standing firmly, rather than for rapid mo- 
tion. The larva are wood-eaters or borers; and both 
fruit- and forest-trees are very subject to their attacks. 
There exist nearly 500 species, the most brilliant of 
which are found chiefly in tropical climates. 

Buphna’ga, n. (Zoöl.) There is but one species which 
constitutes this genus of birds of the family Pringillida, 
and thut is the African Beet-eater, or Ox-pecher, B. 
Africana, It is said to be frequently found in Senegal, 
and that its chief food consists in the larvae of astri, or 
bot-flies, which it sedulously extracts from the backs of 
cattle: hence its name. It measures ubout eight inches 
and a half in length; is rafous-brown above, and of a 
dull yellowish white beneath. The bill is nearly an inch 
long, yellowish, with a red tip; the legs and claws are 
brown. — It is extremely wild or shy, and is usually seen 
in small flocks of six or eight together. e 

Bur, Burr, (ber,) n. [Fr. bourre, down, from L. Lat. 
burra; W. bdr, a bushy head, a bunch; Ir. borr, a 
bunch or xno: The rough, prickly head of the bur- 
dock, chestnut, &c. 

—The indurated edge left bya tool, in cutting, or trimming 
metal, &c. The rough neck lett alter casting a bullet. 
—The lobe of the ear.— The sweetbread.— A clinker- 
stone or brick.—A broad circle of iron on a tilting- 

spear. 

—A guttural enunciation of the r, formed by trilling the 
surface of the palate against the back part of the tongue. 
Frequently called the Northumbrian burr, from its pe- 
culiarity to the speech of the peuple of Northumberland, 
and the English Border. 

if Mech.) A small circular saw.— A sort of triangular 
chisel. 

(Engraving.) A slight ridge of metal raised on the 
edges of a line by the graver or the dry point. As the 
bur produces an effect like a smear, it is usually regarded 
as a defect, und scraped off. Some etchers, however, 
take advantage of it to deepen their shadows, and Rem- 
brandt made use of it in this way with telling effect. 

Buras Settlement, in Louisiana, a post- office of 
Plaquemines co. 

Bu’ratite, n. (n.) A hydrated carbonate of copper, 
containing also zinc and lime, occurring in the radiating 
needles at Chesey in France,and in the Altai Monntaius. 

Burbank, in Minnesota, a post-office of Monongulia co. 

Burbank, in Ohio, a post-office of Wayne co. 

Bur bois, in Missouri, a post-office of Gasconade co. 

Bur’bot, „. (Zoöl.) See Lota. 

Barei Creek, in /ndiana, Clay co., empties into Eel 

iver. 

Burch’ville, in Michigan, a post-township of St. Clair 
co., 80 m. NN. E. of Detroit, 

Burckhardt, (bwk’hard,) Jonass Lupwia, a cele- 
brated explorer, B. at Lausanne in 1784. He studied at 
Leipzig aud Göttingen, went to England in 1808, and in 
1809 was sent by the English African Society on an ex- 
ploring expedition Into Africa. He first repaired to 
Aleppo, where, during a three-years’ residence, he meta- 
morphosed both his outward and inward man into a 
true Mussulman: an operation which he performed with 
such success, that, afterwards, when a doubt had been 
raised as to his creed, he was examined by two ulemas 
(or priests), and by them declared not only a true, but 
adeeply learned Moslem, In 1812 he travelled through 
Egypt, up the Nile to Nubia, through the Nubian 
desert, and across the Red Sea to Mecca,in order to 
study Mohammedanism at its fountain-head. Thence 
he joined in a pilgrimage to Mount Ararat, by which 
he acquired the title of hadji, i. e. pilgrim. In 1815, 
B. returned to Cairo, and made preparations for his 
long intended journey to Fezzan; when, however, the 
caravan was just about to start, he died of a fever, 17th 
Oct., 1817, and was honorably buried in a Mohammedan 
cemetery. His journals were published after his death, 
at London. A German edition appeared at Weimar. 
For truth, accuracy, and minute observation, they are 
hardly to be excelled. His Notes on the Bedouins and 
Wahabees, (London, 1830,) and his Arabic Proverbs, (Lou- 
don, 1831,) are also highly valuable works. 

Bur’dach, Karu FRIEDRICH, a well-known German 
physivlogist, B. in Leipzig, June 12,1776. He was pro- 
fessor of anatomy and physiology in Dorpat from fii 
to 1814, when he accepted the same chair in the Univer- 
sity of Königsberg. which he held until his death in 1847. 
He was a man of fine ability, and an arduous worker in 
science; he is the author of many works on anatomy, 
physiology, &c,, und is well known for his works, The 
Formation and Life of the Brain and Spinal Marrow; 
Medical Jurisprudence; Physiology of the Nervous Sys- 
tem, Kc. 

Biirde-Ney, Jenny, one of the most famons German 
singers of the present day, B. in Gratz, 1828. She was 
educated from girlhood for the stage, appearing in chil- 
dren’s roles at Vienna and Pesth. Her début as an opera- 
singer was made in the latter city. She was then called 
to Olmütz, Prague, Vienna, and Dresden, to fill engage- 
ments. She has filled two engagements in London with 
great éclat. In 1854 she married the actor Emil Bürde. 

Burdelnis’, n. [Fr. bourdelais, from Bordeaux.) A 
sort of grape. 

Burden, (ber’dn,) n. 
byrden, byrthen, from beran, to bear; Ger. biroe 
which is borne or carried; a load; awelght; as, 
a burden on his back. 


“And the gay grandsire, skill'd In gestic lore, 
Has frisk d beneath the burden of three-score.”—Goldemtth. 


(Written also Burtnen.) [A.8. 
That 
he bore 


splendor of its colors; many of its species having spots|—That which is grievous, oppressive, or wearisome; as, 


of golden hue upon an emerald ground, whilst in others 
azure glitters upon the gold. The B. are hard-shelled 
beetles, often brilliantly colored, of an elliptical or oblong 


the burden of pain. 


“Deaf, giddy, helpless, left alone, 
To all my friends a burden grown.” — Swift. 
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—A fixed quantity of a certain commodity; 
of steel, (120 Is.) 

(Naut.) The contents of a ship; freight: cargo; the 
tonnage capacity of a vessel; as, a ship of five hundred 
tons burden. 

Burden, n. Fr. bourdon.] The chorus or refrain of 
a song; the bob of a melody; hence, that which is often 
repeated, or on which one dwells; as, the burden of a 
tala, “At ev'ry close she made, th’ attending throng 

Reply d. and bore the burden of the song. Dryden. 

(Mus.) The drone or bass of a musical instrument; 
the drum of a bagpipe. 

(Mining.) The tops or heads of stream-work which 
lie over the stream of tin, and which must first be 
cleansed. — Beast of burden, Any animal employed in 
carrying a burden.— Burden of proof. (Lau) The 
duty of proving a fact in dispute on an issue raised, 

Bur den. v.a. To load; to encumber with a weight; 
as, to burden a camel. 

“Burden not thyself above thy power. —Fccl. xill. 2. 

To oppress with anything hard to be borne; as, to bur- 
den one’s self with a wife. 

„With meats and drinks they had suffic’d, 
Not burden d nature. MLU. 


—To impose a weight upon as a load to be borne; as, to 
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as, a burden | Bureaucratic, a. Pertaining to, or having the form | Burgh’-mote, n. 


of, a bureaucricy. 


|Bureau‘cratist, n. An upholder, or supporter of | Burglar, (ler.) n. 


bureaucracy. 

Bu’reau Creek, in Nlinois, empties into the Illinois 
River, in Putnam co. 

Bu’'reau Junction, in Ilinois, a post-village of Bu- 
reau co., 47 m. N. N. E. of Peoria, and 30 W. of Ottawa. 

Bu’ren, Martin VAN. See VAN Buren. 

Burette, (lu-ret’,) n. (Chem.) An instrument occasion- 
ally used in the laboratory, and the assay office, fur the 
purpose of dividing a given portion of any liquid iuto 
100 or 1,000 equal parts. 

Bur’'ford’s Landing, in Alabama, a post-office of 
Wilcox co. 

Burg. Burgh, (berg.) n. 

Burg, a walled town of Prussia, prov. Saxony, reg. 
Magdeburg, on the Ille, 13 m. N. H. of Magdeburg. 
Manuf. Woollens and snuff. 1. 16,632. 

Burgage, (berg'uj,) n. [From burg.) (Eng. Law.) A 
species of tenure in boroughs, cities, and towns, under 
which citizens hold tenements of the sovereign, or other 
person, at a certain rent 

Burgall, n. (Zus.) Seo CTENOLABRUS. 

Burgamot, n. A variety of pear.— A perfume. See 
BERGAMOT. 


See Borovan. 


burden another with one’s own responsibility. 

Bur dener. n. An oppressor; one who loads. 
Bur‘denous, a. Grievous; oppressive; wearisome. 
“Nor let it be light to thee, which to me is so burden. 

Sir P. Sidney. 
—Useless ; cumbersome. 
„Rut to sit idle on the household earth, 
A burd'nous drone, to visitants a gaze.“ — Milton. 


Bur’densome, a. Grievous to be borne; heavy; 
weighty; oppressive. 
**Conld I but live tin burdensome they prove, 
My life would be immortal as my love. Dryden. 


Bur’densomely, adr. Ina burdensome manner. 

Bur’‘densomeness, n. Weight; heaviness; causing 
Uneasiness or oppression, 

Burdett’, Sin Fraxcis, BART., a celebrated English 
politician, B. 1770. He sat in the British parliament 
for 40 years, as a Liberal of the most ultra type; was 
one of the earliest advocates of parliamentary reform, 
and suffered bitter persecutions at the hands of the Tory | 
government of those times. He was twice imprisoned | 
in the Tower of London for his outspoken Liberalism, 
fined $5,000, and condemned to three mouths’ further 
imprisonment in the King’s Bench. He was idolized by 
the great mass of the English people, and p. in 1844. 
Kis daughter is Miss Burdett Coutts, well known for 
her boundless weaith and philanthropy, who married 
in T880, at the mature age of 66. 

Burdett, (bur det,] in New Fork, a village of Tomp 
kins co., on Seneca Lake, 180 m. W. by 8. of Albany. 
—A post-village of Schuyler co., 3 m. from Watkins; pop. 

about 450 

Bur dick ville, in Michigan, a P. O. of Leelenaw co. 

Bur dock. n. (Bit.) Sco LAPPA. 

Burdon, Bur'den, n. [Fr. bourdan.] A pilgrim’s 
staf, — Chaucer, 

Burdwan, (bord'wan,) a district of Hindostan, pres. 
and prov, Bengal; between Lat. 22° and 249 N., and Lon. 
87° 2W and S 25’ E.: having N. Beerbhoom, E. Nuddea, 
8. Hooghly, and W. the Jungle Mehals dist.; area, 2,000 
sq.m. This is one of the most productive territories of 
India, and being environed by jungles N. and S., appears 
like a garden surrounded by a wilderness. The chief 
articles of produce.are indigo, sugar, cotton, tobacco, and 
mulberry-trees, A principal part of the wealth of B. 
lies in its coal mines, which are very extensive. The 
zemindars (or proprietors) are very opulent, and the 
proportion of Mohammedans to Hindoos is about one to 
five. B. became subject to the British in 1760. Cap. 
Burdwan. Pop. Estimated at 1,500,000, 

Burpw ix, a city, and cap. of the above prov., 0m. N. N. W. 
of Calcutta; Lat. 23° 15’ N., Lon. 87° 57’ E. Pop. about 
54,000. 

Burean, (bii'rd,) n. [Fr. bureau; O. Fr. bure, burel, 
thick cloth made of wool dyed red or russet, from L. 
Lat. burrus, red and black.) Originally, a thick, coarse, 
brownish kind of cloth made of wool; hence, a writing- 
table, for which it formed a covering, with drawers to 
contain papers. 

For not the desk with silver nails, 
Nor hurcuu of expense, . il 
To writing of good sense.” 


—An office, court, or place wherein public business is 
transacted; as, a banker's bureau. 

—A department. or organized company of persons, ap- 
poiuted to control or take charge of certain public du- 
ties; as, the Freedmen’s Bereau.— In the classification 
of public officers of government, and the distribution 
of duties among them, a B. is understood to be a divi- 
sion of the ‘at departments of which the secretaries, 
or chief officers, constitute the cabinet. 

—A wardrobe. or article of furniture for the safe-keeping 
of clothes, &c. (Used in the U. States.) In England, 
a name sometimes given to a closet, or garde-de-vin. 

Bureau, %% rü.) in Ilinois, a N W. county. bounded 
B.E. by the Illinois River, and watered by Green River 
and Bureau Creek. Area, 800 sq. m. Surface, diversi- 
fled, Hi, fertile. (op. Princeton. 

—A township of Bureau co.; pop. 1,145, ; 

Bureaucracy, (bu-rö'kra-sy,) n. (Fr. bureaucratic.) 
The system by which the business of administration is 
rarried on in departments, ench under the control of a 
chief; in contruli-tinction to those systems in which 
goverument othicials have a co-ordinate authority. 


Bur'ganet, Bur’gonet, n. Fr. bourguignotte, from 
Burgundy.) The upper part or ridge above the crown- 
piece or curvalirre of the ancient helmet, upon which 
the heraldic crest of the knights family was attached, 
and to which a panache of feathers was sometimes su- 
peradded. Hence, B. is sometimes used to signify the 
heraldic crest itself; and, at other times, the entire 
knightly casqne so crested, 

Bur Kas. or Burnaz, a town of Turkey in Europe, prov. 
Koumelia, on a promontory of the Black Sea, 70 m. N.E. 
of Adrianople ; pop. 6,538. 

Bur’gaw Depot, in N. Carolina, a post-office of New 
Hanover co. 

Bur'gee, n. 
engines. 

(Naut.) A distingnishing ensign or pennant ending in 
two points, used by yachts and merchant-veasels. 

Burgeo Islands, between Newfoundland and Cape 
Breton, Lat. 47° 33/ N., Lon. 57° 44’ W. They belong 
to Great Britain. Pip. abt. 800. 

Burgeois, n. See BOURGEOIS. 

Burg eon, v. i. Sce BOURGEON, 

—n. (Hort.) A knot or button put forth by the branch of 
a tree in spring. 

Barger, (er,) GOTTFRIED AUGUST, a German poet, 
B. in Molmerswende, 1748; p. 1794. Well Known for his 
ballads, most of which have been translated into all the 
languages of the civilized world. He wrote Lenore 
(translated by Sir Walter Scott); Lenardo and Blan- 
dine; The Wild Hunter, &c. 

Burgermeister, n. The title of the chief magis- 
trate of a city or town in Germany; corresponding to 
our mayor, and to the French maire. 

Burgess, Tristam,an American statesman and orator, 
B. in Rochester, Massachusetts, 1770. He was elected as 
a representative to Congress in 1825, and successively re- 
elected till 1835, when he was defeated by the candidate 
of the Democratic party. During the ten years of his 
congressional career, there was scarcely a question of 
any importance which he did not illustrate with his 
convincing logic, his persuasive eloquence, or his blight- 
ing satire. D. 1553. 

Bur’gess, n. [Fr. bourgeois, from L. Lat. burgensis, 
from burg.) An inhabitant of a borough or walled 
town; a freeman of a borough; a representative of a 
borough in the English parliament. 

—A magistrate of a borough. An officer who discharges 
the same duties for a borough that a mayor does for a 
city. The word is used in this sense in Pennsylvania. 

Bur’gess, or Bon'ossnEG, a parish of Ireland, co. Tip- 
perury. 

Burgess, in Jowa, a post-village of Clinton co., 38 m. 
S. S. W. of Dubuque. 

Bur’gessship, n. 
burgess. 

Burget's Corner, in Indiana, a P. O. of Clinton co. 

Bar’gettstown, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Washington co, 20 m. N.N.W. of Washington, the 
co. Beat, 

Burg grave, Bur grave, n (Ger. burg-graf.] In 
Germany, the fendal title for a castellan, or lord of a 
castle. having the right of private justice, and of impos- 
ing taxes, &c. 

Burgh, n. See Boroven, 

Burgh’bote, . (0% Eng. Law.) An impost levied for 
the raising or repairing of the defences of a borough 
or city. 

Burgh-brech, (burg’bréch,) n. (Old Eng. Law.) A 
breach of the peace. 

Burgher, (borg'er,) n. A burgess or freeman of a 
burgh or borough. 

(eel. Hist.) In Scotland, a member of the seceding 

from the Scottish church (1747) which asserted 

the legality of the burgess-oath (abiding by “ the true 

religion professed within the realin”), their opponents 
being denominated anti-burghers. 

Burgh’ermaster, u. Seo BURGERMEISTER. 

Burgh’ership, n. Quality or privilege of a burgher; 
citizenship, 

Burgh Hill, in 0%, a post-village of Trumbull co., 
17 m. E. N. E. of Warren. 

| Burgh’-holder, n. See BORSHOLDER. 

Burgh’-master, n. A burgermvister. 

(Mining.) An officer iu tin-mines, called also bar- 
master aud bailiff. 


Small coal for burning in the furnaces of 


State, privilege, and position of a 
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[Burgh and mate, meeting.) The 

Court of Wards of a borough; a municipal court. 

Burg. und Arın. laer, a thief; 
Lat. jatro; Fr, larron.) ne guilty of burglary. 

Burgla'rious, a. Pertainiug to burglary; constitut- 
ing the crime of burglary. 

Burgla'riously, av. In the manner of a burglar; 
with an intent to commit burglary. 

Burg'lary, n. [L. Lat. burgi latrocinium.) (Law.) 
The breaking and entering the dwelling-house of an- 
other in the night-time, with intent to commit a felony. 
This offence is punishable by peual servitude or im- 
prisonment, 


Flat burglary as ever was committed.” — Saks. 


Burgo, « town of Spain, 36 m. W. of Malaga; pop. 2,500. 
Burgomaster, n. See BuRGERMEISTER. 
(Zo6l.) See GULL. 

Bur’gonet, n. See BuRGANET. 

Burgos, ((00r'gos,) a city of Spain, cap. prov. of same 
name, on the Arlangon, 134 m. N. of Madrid, and 59 S. W. 
of Vittoria. The city is of irregular shape, but is clean 
and generally handsome. It has a fine Gothic cathe- 
dral; and from having been the cradle of the two most 
renowned warriors of Spain, — Ferdinand Gonzales, aud 
the Cid Campeador. — B. contains a triumphal arch in 
memory of the former, and a monument to the latter. 
Manuf. Leather, woollens, and hats. B. was former], 
the residence of the counts of Castile, and of many 
the Castilian kings. Zop. 25,721. 

Burgout,. Bur’goo, n. A kind of thick porridge 
eaten by seamen, 

Burgoyne’, Joux, an English general, and dramatic 
author, B. abt. 1730. After having served with distinc- 
tion in Portugal, he was sent to America in 1775. He 
joined General Gage at Boston, with large reinforce- 
ments, and witnessed, from one of the batteries in that 
city, the famous battle of Bunker Hill, of which he has 
left an animated description. After proceeding to Can- 
ada as governor, he returned to England, but, in 1777, 
was (lispatched to take command of that expedition from 
Canada against the U. States, the failure of which sọ 
largely contributed to the establishment of American 
freedom. Few battles, indeed, have achieved, in their 
ultimate influence, results so great as the surrender of 
B., with 6,791 fighting-men, well provided with artillery, 
at Saratoga, to the army of General Gates. It gave heart 
to the colonists, confirmed them in their resistance, and, 
in England, greatly strengthened the hands of those op- 
posed to a continuance of the struggle. B., on his re- 
turn home, was received by the king with marked dis- 
favor. He defended himself with eloquence, and de- 
manded an inquiry. The inquiry was commenced, but 
summarily stopped by a prorvgation of parliament. Al- 
though B. did not possess the genius of a great general, 
and was in many respects utterly inadequate to the 
tasks imposed upon him, yet no one can read the work 
published in his defence—State of the Expedition from 
Canada, London, 1780—without acknowledging his 
courage. aud detecting qualities, which, in a less exalt- 
ed station, might have been of service to his country. 
Disgusted with his treatment by the govt., he retired 
into private life, and devoted his leisure to the produc- 
tion of dramas, many of which, as the Maid of the Oaks, 
The Lord of the Manor, &c., were highly popular in their 
day. His best play, The Heiress, still keeps the stage. 
D. 1792. 

Burgrass, n. (Bot.) See CENCHRUS. 

Burgrave, n. See BURGGRAVE. 

Burgundy. [Fr. Bourgogne.) An ancient province 
of France, now forming the departments of Cote d'Or, 
Saone-et-Loire, Ain, and part of Yonne. Dijon was the 
capital of B. The ancient Burgundians (Burgundi or 
Burgundiones), originally a German tribe, were at first 
settled on the banks of the Oder and the Vistula, and 
afterwards extended themselves to the Rhine and the 
Neckar, and, in 407, penetrated into Roman Gaul. Their 
conversion to Christianity took place in the course of 
eight days! They adopted a brief Arian confession of 
faith, and were baptized. From 407 to 534, the kingdom 
of B. was several times divided; and in 451, Gundicar, 
king of B., with 10,000 men, confronted Attila, but was 
defeated and slain. The tradition of this overthrow of 
the old Burgundians is still preserved in a confused form 
inthe Nibelungen Lied. In 554, B. passed under the rule 
of the Franks; but the weak government of the later 
Carlovingian kings allowed it to become once more in- 
dependent, and it was named the kingdom of Arles, from 
the residence of its first king, Boso, who died 887. He 
was succeeded by his son Louis; and after a time of con- 
tention, and division of the French territories, Duke Ru- 
dolf, nephew of Kiug Hugo of France, made himself 
ruler of Upper B., and was followed by Rudolf II. 
(¥12), who was crowned king of Italy in 921, and united 
Lower B., or Arles, to his own kingdom in 928. Conrad 
the Peaceable succeeded, and after him Rudolf ITI., who 
dying without male issue in 1033, bequeathed his king- 
dom to the Emperor Conrad IL. of Germany, whose son, 
Henry III., made it a duchy of the German empire. 
With Philip the Good, the founder of the new ducal 

ynasty of B., a new and splendid æra was commenced, 

and was continued to the death of Charles the 

Bold (q. v.) in 1477, who left no male issue. B. was then 
incorporated with France. 

Burgundy Pitch, n. (%.) A resin obtained from 
the species of fir known as the white pino. It is, how- 
ever, seldom obtained pure, n common pine resin being 
mixed with it. Burgundy pitch is only used in the com- 
position of plasters. in which it is retained on acconnt 


of its warm, stimulating pr pert es, Itis employed in 
the manufacture of the pitch plaster, emplustrun picts, 
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and in making the common warming plaster—a combi- 
nation of Burgundy pitch, litharge plaster, and blister 
plaster. 

Burgundy Wines, n. pl. These celebrated French 
wines derive their name from the ancient provinceof Bur- 
gundy. They are wines of delicious flavor and bouquet, 
and are often recommended in the cure of disease, as a 
light, diffusible stimulant, on account of the small per- 
centage of alcohol contained in them. They are imper- 
fectly known in this country, to which it has been be- 
lieved that they would not well bear a sea-voyuge. It 
has been ascertained that, in well-corked bottles, the 
B. wines may be imported in good condition, but we 
do not believe, as has been said, that they improve by 
crossing the Atlantic. The most renowned red wines of 
B.are Romané-Conti, Clos Viugedt, Chambertin, Nuits, 
Richebourg, aud Beaune. The Chablis, a white wine, 
is relatively inferior to the red products of B., though 
preferred by some to the best growths of white Bor- 
deaux (claret). The annual product of wine in B. is 
about 7,000,000 gallons. 

Burial, (ber’cal,) n. Act of burying; interment; a 
sepulture; a faneral—See SEPULTURE. 

(Law.) No B.is lawful unless made in conformity 
with the local regulations; and when a dead body has 
been found, it cannot be lawfully buried until the coro- 
ner has held an inquest over it. 

Burial Service. That portion of a religious service re- 
lating to the interment of the dead; us, the English 
burial-service. 

Burial-ground, n. A place appropriated for de- 
positing the dead; a cemete 

Bu'ridan, Jeax, a French 


scholastic philosopher, B. at 
Bethune, flourished in the ltth century, The events of 
his life, as well as the manner of his death, are very ob- 
scure. One account states, that he was thrown into the 
Seine, by command of Marguerite de Bourgogne, 
daughter-in-law of Philippe le Bel, whose infidelitices he 
had rebuked. Another, later, but less mythical-looking 
account, states that B. was driven from France as a dis- 
ciple of Occam, and fled to Austria, where he founded a 
school. He is now but known for an apologue which 
he invented to illustrate the doctrine of free will. “An 
ass,” Nys he, “ placed midway between two bundles of 
hay, would maintain his position, and die of starvation, 
if he had no choice; but if he turns to one side or the 
other for the purpose of satisfying his appetite, then| 
he has choice, and of course freedom of will.” This prop- 
osition, commonly called “ Buridau's nss,” was long a 
source of great perplexity to the schools. It has been 
said that this celebrated sophism was adduced, net by 
B., but by his adversaries, who wished to ridicule his 
metaphysical doctrine of Determinism. D. 1538. 

Bur'ier, n. One who buries; that which covers or con- 
coals. 

Bu'rin, n. [Fr. burin; It. borino, bolino, from tho root 
of bore or bite.) A graver; au instrument for engruv- 
ing. See GRAVER. 

Bu’rin, a S. district of Newfoundland. 

Burk, in Jowa, a post-office of Benton co. 

Burke, r.a. [From the name of an Irishman who first 
perpetrated the crime in 1529.) To murder in order to ob- 
tain the body for dissection. (k.)—To dispose of in a quiet, 
unobtrusive manner; to shelve; as, to burke a question 

Burke, Epmunp, an eminent author, statesman, and 
orator, B., of a good Irish family, at Dublin, 1730. After 
leaving Trinity College in that city, where he had 
acquitted himself brilliantly, he resorted to London in 
1742, where he became an associate of the most eminent 
literary characters of that day. In 1756, he published his 
celebrated Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful, which at 
once placed him in the front rank of authors. In 1765, 
B. became secretary to the Marquis of Rockingham, 
1 of England, and obtained a seat in Par- 

iament, whore he joined the Whig party. In 1769 ap- 

peared his observations On the Present State of the Nitin, 
which elicited such admiration as to draw upon B. the 
credit of the authorship of the letters of “Juniu 
which appeared about the same time. On the outbreak 
of the American War, B. espoused the side of the colo- 
nists, and on the 19th April. 1774, in the de 

pealing the duty on tea, levied on the American people, 

he delivered a speech that electrified the Britsh senate, 

B. steadily continued to be the champion of liberal 

measures in the English parliament, and, in 1782, was 

made a privy-councillor, and paymaster of the forces. 

Shortly afterwards, on Mr. Pitt taking the head of the 

govt, B. became, in conjunction with his illustrious 

friend Fox, one of the leaders of the opposition. In 

1788, on the trial of Warren Hastings ( .), lute gov- 

ernor-general of India, for “high crimes and misde- 

meanours,” B. was one of the managers of the impeach- 
ment. On the third day of this momentous trial (which 

Jasted for 10 years), B. delivered in the English House 

of Commons a speech only eqnalled by the famous 

“Begum” speech of his friend Sheridan, This wonder- 

ful masterpiece of commanding oratory held parliament 

for nine days under a spell of mingled awe and admira- 
tion. On the outbreak of the French revolution, he de- 
fended the cause of the French royal family, and de- 
nounced the excesses of the revolutionists in such un- 
Measured language as estranged him from his old politi- 
cal associates. In particular, his championship of the 
lovely and unfortunate Marie Antoinette was one of those 
episodes of the old knightly spirit of past days, resusci- 
tated to redeem the barbarous proletarianism of the 
time. It was in this speech, when describing the woes 
of this hapless queen, that he uttered his memorable 
words, “ The age of chivalry is past. tis gone!” B. next 

produced his Keflections on the Revolution of France, a 

work which has had no equal in knowledge, eloquence, 
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Burkettsville, in Maryland, a post-office of Fred- 
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or insight into the tortuous spirit of party. Within the 
year, 14,000 copies of this work were sold in England, 
and 13,000 in France, It produced an cifect such as no 
other political essay ever had; it arrested the violent 
progress of the revolutic spirit in England, and 
gave the first and most dec a check to the disorguniz- 
ing influences which were rapidly spreading through 
Europe. This great Irishman b. 7th July, 1797. 

Burke, in Georgia, an E. county, divided from S. Caro- 
lina by the Savannah River; area, 1,040 sq.m. It is 
drained by the Ogeechee River aud Rocky and Brier 
creeks. rface Undulating. Soil. Excellent, with sub- 
strata of limestone aud gypsum. Agate aud jasper are | 
also obtained. Cup. Waynesborough, 

Burke, in New I, a twp. of Franklin co. 

Burke, in North Carolina, a W. county, having an area 
of about 450 sq. m. It is watered by Catawba und Lin- 
ville rivers and by Mulberry Creek. Surface. Hilly, being 
skirted on the N.W. by the Blue Ridge. Soil. Tolerably 
good. This county was named after the illustrious 
British statesman, Edmund Burke. Cap. Morgantown. 
Pop. iv 1880, 12,811. 

Burke, in Vermont, a post-township of Caledonia co., 
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Burlington, in Ju a post-village and township 
of Carroll co., 52 m. N. of Indianapolis; pop, of town- 
ship, 1,198, 

—A village of Delaware co, on Prairie Creek, 7 m. S. E. 
of Muncie, g 

—A vill. of Rush co., 8 m. W. N. W. of Rushville. 

Burlington, in /owa, a thriving post-city, and seat of 
justice of De hes co and formerly the State cap. onm 
the Mississippi River, 45 m. trom Keokuk, 210 m MW.S. W 
of Ch and 250 from St. Louis. This is a well-built 
and ravley improving city, and most picturesquely sit- 
uated. 

Burlington, in Kansas, a post-village and township 
of Coffey co., on the Neosho River, t0 in. 8.8.W. of Luw- 
rence, 

Burlington, in Kentucky, a post- village and twp., cap. 
of Boone co., 16 m. S. W. of Cincinnati. 

Burlington, in Mid-, a post-township of Penobscot 
co., 40 m. N of Bangor, 

Burlington, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Mid- 
dlesex co., N. by W. of Boston. 

Burlington, in Michigan, a post-village and township 
of Calhonn co. 


48 m. N.E. of Montpelier. Sans. Starch, leather, &c. 
Pop. 1, 162. 
Burke, in 
1.127. 
Burk’er, n. One who burks, or commits burking. 
Burkes'ville, in Kentucky, n post-village, cap. of 
Cumberland co., on Cumberland River, 116 m. S. by W. 
of Frankfort, 
Burkesville, in Virginia, a village of Prince Edward 
co., 52 m. W. of Petersburg. 


Wisconsin, a post-township of Dane co.; pop. 


erick co. 

Burke'ville, in Idas, a post-village, cap. of Newton 
0., on Little Cow Creck, 340 m. E. by N. of Austin City. 

Burk’ism, n. The pra of quietly murdering people, 
in order to sell their bodies for dissection. 

Burk's Garden, in Virginia, a P. O. of Tazewell co. 

Burks’'ville, in /i, a P. O. of Monroe co. 

Burksville, in Virginia, a P. O. of Nottaway co. 

Burl, (brl) v.a. [From burr.) To remove burs, knots, 
loose thread, &c. from cloth. — Manf. To dress cloth as 
fullers do. 

—A knot in thread or cloth. 

Bur'lace, n. Same as BURDELAIS, g. v. 

Burleigh, Lorp. See Cecin. 

Burl'er, n. One who dresses cloth; one who removes 
knots, &c. from cloth. 

Burle'son, in Alabama. a P. O. of Franklin co. 

Burleson, in vras, a S. central county, bounded N.E. 
by Brazos River, and S. by Yegua Creek. Area, 1,025 
sq.m. Soil. For the most part fertile. Cap. Caldwell. 
Pop. (1880) 9,242. 

Burlesque, (bur-lesk’,) a. [Fr.; It. burlesco, from L. 
Lat. burlare, to jest, play the fool; L. Lat. burleschus, 
satirical.] Jesting; jeering; jocular; tending to excite 
laughter by ludicrous images. 

—n. (Lit.) A style of composition in which the humor 
consists in a ludicrous mixture of things high and low, 
of high thonghts clothed in low expressions; or vice 
rsd, of ordinary or base topics invested in artificial 
dignity. The B. style may exist in conversation as well as 
in written composition, and even in acting and drawing. 
It is, however, most common in poetry. B. appears to 
have been unknown among the ancients; but speci- 
mens of it are found in most modern languages, particu- 
larly the Italian. Butler's Hudibras is a well-known 
example in English. 

—v.a. To turn into ridicule; to make ludicrous by per- 
verted representation. 

Burlesquer, (bur-lesk’er,) n. One who burlesques, or 
acts in a burlesque. 

Burlet'ta. n. It., from burlare, to jest.) A comic ope- 
retta or musical farce. 

Bur’liness, n. State of being burly; bulkiness. 

Burlingame, Anson, Bh. at New Berlin, New Vork. 
1822. Having embarked in polities, he was elected a 
member of the senate of Massachusetts, and afterwards 
of Congress. He was sent as U. States Minister to the 
Chinese gov. in 1861. On his retirement from this post, 
in 1867, he was requested by the regent, Prince Kung. to 
go on a special mission for the Chinese gov., to some for- 
eign courts, After visiting the U. States. where he con- 
cluded a treaty, July 4. he sailed from New York, and 
arrived at Liverpool in Sept. with the Chinese mission, in- 
eluding 10 Chinese and 2 European secretaries, The mis- 
sion, received by the Queen, Nov, 20,1868, left England for 

Jan. 2, 1869, and B. D. at St. Petersburg, Feb. 1870. 

Burlingame, in Kansas, a post-village and twp., cap. 
of Osage co., 22 m. 8.8.W. of Topeka. 

Burlingham, in New York, a post-village of Sullivan 
county. 

Burlingham, in Ohio, a post-office of Meigs co. 

Burling-iron, u. An instrument used in burling 
cloth. 

Burlington, Ricnarp Borie, third Earvor, and fourth 
EARL or CORK, B. 1095, Tle was distinguished for hisar- 
chitectural taste and skill, and designed many fine edi- 
fices in England; and he was not less eminent for his 
munificent patronage of arts and letters. He was the 
friend of Pope and Bishop Berkeley, and published at his 
own expense one of Palladio’s works. D. 1753. 

Burlington. in England. See BRINGT x. 

Burlington. in Connecticut, aà post-township of Hart- 
ford co., on Farmington River, 15 m. W. of Hartford ; 
pop. 1,319. 


—A township of Lapeer co. 

Burlington, in Manesota, a village of Clay co., on 
the Red River of the North. 

Burlington, in Missouri, a post-office of Boone co. 

Burlington, in New Jersey, a central county, embrac- 
ing an area of ubout 600 sq. m. Bounded on the N. W. 
by the Delaware River, and S.E. by the Atlantic Ocean, 
Egg Harbor River, and Rancocus, Assiscunk, and Cross- 
wicks creeks drain this county. Surfuce, level. Soil, 
generally fertile. Cup. Mount Holly. 

—A city, port of entry, and township of the above co., on 
the Delaware, neurly facing Bristol, 20 m. from Phila- 
delphia, and 12 S.W. of Trenton. This is a very hand- 
some, and well built and lighted town, possessing a col- 
lege and many fine buildings. It is in summer a great 
resort of Philadelphia pleasure-seekers, and was origi- 
nally called New Beverly. Pop. (1880) 7,237. 

Burlington, in N. York, a twp. of Otsego co. 

Burlington, in Ohio, a village of Clinton co, 11 m. 
N. W. of Wilmington. 

—A village of Belmont co., on the Ohio River. 

—A village of Hamilton co, 

—A township of Licking co, 

—A post-village, cap. of Lawrence co., on the Ohio, 145 m. 
S. E. of Columbus. 

—A village of Marseill 3 township. Wyandot co. 

Burlington, in O. hn, u village of Linn co.,11 m. 
8.S.W. of Albany. 

Burlington, in Pmnsylvania. a post-villageand town- 
ship of Bradford co, Sm. W. of Towanda, 

Burlington, in lernt, u flourishing city, port of 
entry, and seat of justice of Chittenden co., on a bay of 
the same name, on the E. bauk of Lake Champlain. 40 
m. W. N. W. of Montpelier, and 82 N. of Whitehall, Lat. 
44° 27“ N., Lon. 73°10) W. This is a finely built and 
pleasantly situated place. and contains the State Uni 
versity, and many handsome buildings. It is largely 
engaged in shipping, and is a Lusy towu generally. Zp. 
in 1880, 11,354. 

Burlington, in Virginia, a village of Roanoke co. 

— A village of Hampshire co., on Patterson’s Creek, 205 
m. N.W. of Richmond. 

Burlington, in W. Virginia, a P. O. of Mineral co. 

Burlington, in Wisconsin, a flourishing post-village 
and township of Racine co., on Fox River, 26 m. W. by 
S. of Racine City. p 

Burlington Flats, in New Fork, a post-village of 
Otsego co., 25 m. S. of Utica. 

Burly, (ber'li,) a. [A. B. gebur ; Du. baer; Ger. bauer, a 
boor, boor-like.] Like a boor; great in size; of full fig- 
ure; clumsy. 

Too burly and too big to pass my narrow gate." Dryden. 

—Boisterous; coarse and rough. 

It was the orator's own burly way of nonsense.” — Cowley. 


Bur’mah, Birman, or the BIRAAN EMPIRE, in Asia, an 
extensive country of India beyond the Ganges, formerly 
the most powerful State of that peninsula, and con- 
siderably larger than at present; extending between the 
lat. of 9 and 27° N , upwards of 1,000 m. in length, and 
nearly 600 in breadth. At present it comprises the ter- 
ritory between Lat. 15° 45 and 27° 22 30” N., and Lon. 
92° 45’ and 99° E.; having W. the British provs. of Ara- 
can, Chittagong,and Pegu; N., Upper Assam and Thibet; 
E., the Chinese prov. Yunnan, Laos, the country of the 
independent Shans, and prov. of Martaban belonging to 
the British; and N., the kingdom of Siam, and the British 
province of Pegu. Area, about 2,000,000 sq. m. B. is 
enclosed E. and W. by two principal offsets of the Hi- 
malayachain of mountains, Which again ramify into sub- 
ordinate mountain ranges, From Cape Negrais to 23° 
N., the Yoomadong range constitutes the W, boundary, 
giving a maximum altitude of 5,000 ft. The highest 
summit, however, in this country is the Phungan, attain- 
ing to a height of 12,474 ft, above sea-level, and covered 
with perpetual snow.— Plains, de. There are many 
pliins, but none of them very extensive; numerous val- 
leys of the highest fertility and beauty are found in the 
S. of the empire; in the N. they are mostly defiles or 
narrow steppes. — Rivers. The principal are the Irra- 
waddy, with its affluents; and the Sun-luen, and Si-tang; 
all streams of the first class. The largest lake is that 
of Kandangyee, or the “Great Royal Lake,” 25 m. N. of 
Ava, which is 30 m, long by 9 broad. Ain. The N. prov. 
are the richest in valuable minerals. Besides fine mar- 


Burlington, in /I/inois, a post-villaze and township 
of Kane co., 64 m. W. by N. of Chicago. 
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ble, serpentine and nephrite, and amber mines are 
worked by the Chinese, gold, silver, rabies, sapphires, 
diamonds, and topazes ; iron, copper, tin, lead, antimony, 
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arsenic, vitriol, sulphur, and nitre are found. Coal is also 
believed to exist largely. Petroleum has been obtained 
to the gross annual amount of 80,000 lbs.; but its ex- 
portation has been considerably diminished since the 
reat development of this product in the U. States. 
he government has a monopoly of gold, silver, and 
precious stones.—Clim. Generally healthy, especially in 
the hilly tracts. The extremes of heat and cold are 
rarely experienced. except before the periodical rains, 
Bot. 16,000 different species, natives ofthis country, we 
collected by Dr. Wallich, in 1826. the teak-tree abounds; 
the saul and varnish-tree are most plentiful; and the 
bamboo grows to the circumference of 24 inches in the 
jungles. The mimosa catechn, sngur-cane, indigo, and 
cotton-plant are common; and the tea-plant, ofa genuine 
character, besides inferior sorts, flourishes in the N. and 
central provinces. ‘The banana, cocoa, palm, pine-apple, 
guava, jambo, and mango are abundant; but citro: 
pomegranates, and oranges are the only fruits shared in 
common with Europe. Pulse of all kinds, wheat, mil- 
let, and rice are extensively cultivated.—Zod/. Elephants 
of three different varieties, the sing!e-horned rhinoceros, 
wild boar, tiger, leopard, &c., inhabit the jungles; buffa- 
loes, porcupines, civet and wild cats, and great numbers 
of apes. deer, and antelopes are found. Occasionally a 
white elephant is met with, which is much prized, and 
one is always kept us part of the royal establishment at 
Ava, where hvis treated with the greatest care and atten- 
tion. Parrots, and other tropical birds of rich plumage, 
are plentiful: while the serpent tribe, reptiles, and ven- 
omous insects flourish here to a formidable extent.— 
Inhab. Several distinct tribes inhabit the B. territori 
viz., 1. The Mramma (Burmans), between 19° and 24° N. 
Lat.; 2. falains, between the Shan-luen river and the 
Anopectomoo hills; 3. Shans, with more affinity to the 
Siamese than other races, and spreading over the E. and 
N. provinces; 4. Qussayers, chiefly in the capital; 5. 
Khyens, a rude people, scattered among the other pop- 
ulation; 6. the Fò, probably a Chinese tribe who have 
adopted Burmese customs; and the Karyens, Zabanigs, 
and several others. 


Most of these nations, though dif- 


Fig. 452.— A BURMESE CIVIL OFFICER. 


fering in language and manners, are of the physical 
type common to all those situated between India and 
China, resembling most, however, the Malays. They are 
generally well-featured, robust, and active; more lively 
than their Bengalee neighbors, thieving, lying, deceitful, 
servile, and proud, but at the same time courteons, be- 
nevolent, and religions. — Agric. Farming is on a very 
rude and limited scale; rice, millet, and maize being 
the produce generally raised; cotton, of good texture, 
but short staple, is extensively cultivated. Oxen are 
used only fordraught. The Burman horse is strong and 
active, and used only for the saddle. The elephant is 
domesticated and used for draught purposes.—Man/f. 
Manufictures are in the most rade and backward state; 
bells, cutlery, and matchlocks, lacquered ware, coarse 
cottons, &, form the principal articles -O. The prin- 
cipal foreign trale is with China, and its chief seat the 
town of Bhamo; whither the Chinese caravans come, and 
meet the Burmese and Mohammedan merchants; and, 
from Dec. to April, this town presents a more animated 
scene of active industry, and a greater variety of people, 
than is, perhaps, to be fonnd at any other fair in Asia. The 
total annual value of the trade with China is variously 
estimated at from $2,000,000 to $3,500,000.—Currency. 
There is no coined money in B., excepting some of very 
base quality, and of lead, struck at A marapúra ; gold and 
silver ingots, of a tical weight, and various degrees of 
purity. form the rest of the currency. Gold isvalued at 
about I7 times the worth ofsilver, a tical of which latter, 
nearly pure, is worth 80 cents.—Gort. An hereditary and 
absolute despotism is the ruling form of government, 
the emperor being “ lord of life and limb” over his sub- 
jects, who style him “golden,” They approach him 
with their hands joined above their heads, and even make 
obeisince to the palace walls, before which all must dis- 
mount and take off their shoes. The whole nation is di- 
vided into the royal family, nobles, and commonalty, 
and none dare assume the re of a superior grade. The 


Burmese have no furthor distincttons of caste, as in| 


Burmah, Britisn. 
Burmanniacez, BURMANNIADS, (bur-man'ne-ai'se-e,) 


Bur-marigold, or BURR-MARIGOLD, n. 
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India, although, in other respects, a kind of feudal sys- 
tem prevails. — Revenue. Besides the government mo- 
nopolies, —1-10th of the produce of the country, 10 per 
ceut. on imports and on exports, —a system of wring- 


Fig. 453. 
1, Kee Wongee, or prime minister, 


2. A trooper, 


ing money, in the form of forced presents, from the 
people, prevails to a great extent, and, altogether, 
combine to form the financial resources of this country. 
Army. The Burmese are not, as a nation, a military 
people, but would make good soldiers under able officers. 
They have no standing army, but every man is liable to 
serve, and, in emergency, can bring a respectable force 
of about 50,000 men into the field — Religion and Educ. 
The religion of the Burmese is Buddhism, but toleration 
with regard to foreigners is fully permitted, although 
they are most intolerant among themselves ; no Burman 
dare change his religion under the severest penalties; 
and the most rigorous measures are adopted for sup- 
pressing all religious intovations. Education is so far 
diffused that almost every male Burman can read and 
write; aud this is the case with many of the females — 
Manners and Customs. The dress of the people in many 
respects resembles that of the Hindoos, although in the 
N.E. of the empire the Chinese costume is adopted. 
Chewing betel is common. and smoking universal, even 
with children. Slavery, and especially the selling of 
women, is general; polygamy is allowed; marriage, 
though a mere civil contract, is universally respected, 
and the sovereign himself hus no right to seize for his 
harem a married woman. Divorces are exceedingly 
common. Boxing, cock-fighting, foot-ball, chess, and 
dancing, are among the chief recreations of the people. 
They are good mimics, fond of acting and music, and 
their drama is by far the best among the Indo-Chi- 
nese nations. — Chief towns. Mandalay, Monohobo (the 
cap.), Ava, Martaban, Bhamo, Prome, &c. Pop. Estimated 
at 8,000,000. Hist. The earliest records of B. go back to 
the year B. ©. 543. The first monarchs are said to have 
come from Bahar, in Hindostan, and fixed the seat of 
govt. at Prome, where it continued for 366 years. In 
the 18th cent., the Burmese became the most powerful 
nation of the E. peninsula of Asia. Ava had been gov- 
erned by the King of Pegu for some time previous to 
1753, when Alompra, the founder of the present dynasty, 
expelled the Peguans, and in 1756 conquered their 
country. The Shan country was conquered by hisson in 
1768; Cassay,in 1774; Aracan, in 1783; in 1790, the 
Tenasserim provinces were taken from the Siamese; and 
Assam was conquered in 1823. Hostilities were then 
commenced against British India, and a war followed, in 
which the Burmese were defeated, and a treaty of peace 
was signed in 1826, by which the proys. of Aracan, Yé, 
Tevoy, Mergul, and Martaban, were ceded to the British, 
together with $5,000,000 to defray the war-expenses, and 
the king of Ava ceased to have dominion over Assam, 
Cassay, ani other provs. Another war between B. and 
the English broke out in 1851, when the latter stormed 
Martaban and Rangoon, captured Pegu and Prome, aud 
annexed Pegu to the British dominions. 


See page 434. 


n. pl. (Bot.) An order of plants, order Orchidales. Diaa. 
Regular flowers and free peryginous stamens, Theyare 
herbaceous plants, without true leaves, and with tnfted 
rudicle ones. Flowers hermaphrodite, regular: perianth 
tubular, regular, superior, nsually with 6 divisions; 
stamens inserted into the tube of the calyx, 3 or 6, dis- 
tinct: ovary inferior, 1-celled, with three parietal placen- 
tas; seeda numerous, very minute: embryo solid. This 
order includes 10 genera and 38 species, natives of the 
tropical parts of Asia, Africa, and America, Burmania 
being found as far north as Virginia. The species have 


no important properties. 
(Bot.) See 


Bipens. 


Bur meister. Hrerwaxy, a German naturalist, B. in 
Stralsund, 1807, and studied at Greifswalde and Hulle, 
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where he received the diploma of doctor of medicine. 
Was elected professor of zoblogy in Halle in 1842. In 
1850 he started ona scientific tour through Brazil, return- 
ing in 1852.—He returned aguin, in 1850, to South Ame- 
rica, passed through Uruguay and the Argentine Con- 
federation, und in March, 1559, over the Andes to Co- 
piapo, by a route that no European had traversed before, 
and went from there by sea, vin Panama, to Cuba, whence 
he snipped in May, 1800, for Germany. In 1861 he re- 
signed his professorship in Halle, and went to Buefios 
Ayres as professor and director of the museum of natu- 
ral history which he had established there. All his writ 
ings show great clearness and comprehensibility of their 
sulject. His works are numerous; among them are:— 
Manual of Natural History, Zoblogical Atlas, Manual 
of Entomology, Genera Insectorum, Geological History of 
the Earth and its Inhabitants, Travels in Brazil, Travels 
through the States of the La Plata, The Climate of the 
Argentine Republic, &., &c. 

Burn, v. a., (pp. BURNED or BURNT.) [A. S. bernan, bær- 
nan, or byrnan; Goth. brennan; Ger. brennen.] To con- 
sume with fire; as, the house was burned down. (Some- 
times used with up.) 

—To injure or wound by fire; as, to burn one’s finger. 

To exert the qualities of heat, as by drying or scorch- 
ing; to heat; to inflame. 

But this dry sorrow burns up all my tears.” — Dryden. 


(Surg.) To cauterize; as, to burn a sore. 

(Chem.) To combine with oxygen; as, n man burns a 
certain amount of carbon at each respiration. — Webster, 
alter Liebig. 

To burn together. (Metal.) To fuse two surfaces of 
metal together by pouring over them a quantity of the 
same metal in a liquid state. : 

To burn one’s fingers. A métaphorical phrase signify- 
ing to get into trouble by interfering in matters one’s 
self is not concerned in, 

To burn a bowl. (Games.) To displace the bowl acci- 
dentally, when playing at bowls. 

To burn out. To obliterate by burning. 

To burn up. To consume entirely by the action of fire. 


—v.t. To be on fire; to be kindled; to flame; as, the 


place is burning. 
The light burns blue.” — Shaks, 


To shine; to sparkle. 


~ The barge she sat in, like a gilded throne, 
Burnt on the water.” — Shaks. 


—To be inflamed with passion or desire. 


“Tranio,...I burn... if 1 achieve not this young, modest girl.” 
Shake. 


—To act as fire, or with destructive violence. 


The groan still deepens, and the combat burns.” — Pope. 


—To be heated; to glow; to be affected with a sensation 
of heat; as, how her cheek burns. 


—In certain plays, to approach near to a hidden object, as 


in blindman's-buff. 
To burn out. To burn till the fuel is exhausted. 


Burn, u. A hurt, injury, or mark caused by burning. 


—The operation of burning in relation to brick-making- 
as, bricks of a good burn. 

(Med.) No species of accident is more painful to wit- 
ness, or more serious in its consequences, than burns, 
especially when the result of the clothes catching fire; 
for they not only cause immediate and terrible agony, 
but produce most serivus local injuries afterwards, often 
impairing all the enjoyments of life, and too often 
proving fatal on the spot. So thoroughly is the mind 
paralyzed by the instant terror, that no previous teach- 
ing, no experience, is of any avail to the victim, who, 
losing all presence of mind, rushes wildly into the air, 
creating an extra draught by the flight, and doubling 
the danger by its fanning power. Till female gar- 
ments are made of less inflammable material, there 
seems no way by which the present frightful sum of 
annual deaths by burning might be reduced, the fool- 
ish fashion of crinoline having fearfully added to the 
yearly list of mortality through such accidents. As it 
seems hopeless to impress on the mind of the persons in 
flames the observance of any code of rules, (the fright 
making them for the time delirious,) it should be famil- 
iarly known to all, what steps to adopt in case they are 
suddenly called on to render assistance to man or woman 
in such an extremity, though, unfortunately, the cases 
are seven to three of women over men. The moment a 
person is seen in flames, the by-standers should instantly 
pull her or push her to the ground, whether in a room 
or the street, as the fire on that part of the person on 
which they lie will be thereby, in part at least, extin- 
guished: the rug, the carpet, the table-cover, whatever 
material is at hand, must be snatched up - no matter 
at what risk of damage — and flung on the body, being 
at the same time tightly pressed down, so as tosuffocate 
the flames. To n man, the first idea will be to take off 
his coat, and, if a large one, hardly anything better could 
be obtained: but still he must not attempt to stifle the 
fire by wrapping it round the victim as she stands ; she 
must be forced down ; for while she believes he is con- 
quering the flames above. the deadly enemy may be, 
unseen, destroying the sufferer below. If water is at 
hand, n pail suddenly dashed over the person might ex 
tinguish the fire, and act beneticially; but before such 
a volume could be obtained from a tap the victim would 
be past the benefit of aid. Independent of the fatal 
consequences arising from the ignition of the clothes and 
from the violent shock couveyed to the nervous system, 
all burns over the head, chest, throat, and bowels nre con- 
sidered mortal, through the inflammation certain te 
ensue, by the powerful stimulus applied to the parts 
covering the vital organs. Before proceeding to the 
treatment of burns, there are three points which cannot 
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be too firmly fixed on the mind of those who undertake 
the care of the sufferer. First, never to expose the 
burnt part to the air. Secondly, as quickly as possible 
to cover it from all contact with the atmosphere, for the 
cold air coming in contact with the influmed part is the 
source of all the suffering. Thirdly, the blisters raised 
are not to be cut or broken, and burnt clothes never re- 
moved from the flesh to which they adhere. — Treatment. 
Sheets of wadding, the wool next the skin, are as quickly 
as possible to be placed over the burut parts, or folded 
round the arms and legs, removing everything from the 
body but such fragments as adhere to the skin. This 
Operation cannot be performed too quickly, so as to ex- 
clude the cold air, a second coating of the wadding 
being in the same way laid over and round the first, so 
as to exclude all access of air to the parts. If an abun- 
dance of soft wool is at hand, it may be substituted, the 
same precautions being adopted to protect all parts 
equally from the air. This mast be done at the time 
while a person rushes for a doctor. — For trivial burns 
on the hands, arms, and face, apply lint soaked in 
ths extract of lead, over which lay a piece of wadding, 
and secure the whole with a bandage; or the wadding 
may be used alone, so that the part is not uncovered till 
the burn is healed. — See Scio. 

Burn, a. [See Brun and Bourn.] A small river; a brook ; 
astreim. (Used in Scotland.) 

Buarn’able, a. That may be burnt; combustible. 

Burn er, n. One who buros something. — The part of a 
lainp that holds the wick. 

(Gas Fixtures.) The jet-piece at which combustion 
takes place. Curburetted hydrogen of the specific gravity 
300 (which is about the density of gis when arrived at 
the point where it has to be burnt) reqnires two volumes 
of pure oxygen for its complete combustion and con- 
version into carbonic acid and water. Atmospheric air 
contains, in its pure state, 20 per cent. of oxygen (in 
populous cities less; but 20 per cent. may be taken as a 
fair average); a cubic foot of carburetted hydrogen, 
then, requires for its proper combustion l0cnbic feet of 
air; if less be adinitted on to the flame, a quantity of 
free carbon will escape (from its not finding a proper vol- 
ume of oxygen for conversion into carbonic acid), and 
be deposited in the form of dense black smoke. When 
the flame from an Argand burner is turned up high, the 
air which rushes through the interior ring becomes de- 
composed before it can reach the air on the top of the 
flame, which consequently burns in one undivided mass, 
the gas being in part unconsunred, the products uncon- 
verted, and carbon deposited abundantly, If an excess 
of air is admitted, it would appear at first to be of no 
consequence, but it will be found that the quantity of 
nitrogen accompanying this excess has a tendency to 
extinguish the flume. while it takes no part in the elec- 
tive aifinity constantly going on between the several 
elementary gases, viz., hydrogen, oxygen, and the 
vapor of carbon; and also that the quantity of atmos- 
pheric air passing through the flame unchanged, tends 
to reduce the temperature below that necessary for igni- 
tion, and therefore to diminish the quantity of light. 
For the proper combustion of the gas, neither more nor 
less air than the exact quantity required for the forma- 
tion of carbonic acid and water can beadmitted through 
the flame without being injurious. It is not possible 
practically to regulate the supply of air to such a nicety ; 
it is preferred, therefore, to diminish the quantity of 
light by having a slight excess of air rather than to pro- 
duce smoke by a deficiency, the former being unques- 
tionably the least evil. 

Bur'nersville, in W. Virginia, a P. O. of Barbour co. 

Barnes, Sia ALEXANDER, an English explorer, B. 1805. 
He, early in life, went to India, and after his arrival vol- 
unteered to explore the N W. frontier of that country 
and descend the Indus to the sea. He afterwards trav- 
elled to Cabul, and over the Hindoo Coosh to Khoon- 
dooz. Balkh, and Bokhara, and thence through Persia 
to Bushire. The information he had thus collected was 
of inestimable value to his government. In 1839, B. was 
appointed commercial resident at Cabul for the English 
govt., and on Nov. 3, 1841, was murdered by an Afghan 
mob. B. was the author of Travels in Bukhara. 

Bur'net, „. (Bt.) See SANGUISORBA. 

Bur'net. Givpert, bishop of Salisbury, B. at Edinburgh, 
1643. In 1664 he went to Holland, where he studied 
the Hebrew language, and on his retarn was ordained 
and presented to the living of Saltoun. He subse- 
quently became bishop of Salisbury, and is known 
principally by his History of the Reformation, and by 
that of H's own Times. He was interred in the church 
of St. James, Clerkenwell. Besides the above, he pub- 
lished an excellent treatise on Pastoral Care, and sev- 
eral Sermons. The History of his own Times appeared 
in 1721, and is very entertaining, though far from being 
impartial. The bishop possessed many virtues, although 
somewhat vain and credulous. D. 1715. 

Bar'net, JAoon, one of the founders of Cincinnati, R. at 
Newark, 1770. Admitted to the bar in 1796, he removed 
to Cincinnati, then a village with about 50) inhabitants, 
and was a member of the territorial government from 
179) till the establishment of a State government in 
1803. In 1821 he was appointed judge of the supreme 
court of Ohio, and was elected U. S. senator in 1828. B. 
was elected a member of the French Academy of Sciences 
upon the recommendation of Lafayette, and published in 
1847 a vol. of Notes on the North-Western Territories. One 
of the principal hotels of Cincinnati is called after him 
the Burnet House. D. 1853. 

Bur'net. Joux, an engraver, painter, and art-critic, B. 
near Edinburgh. 1784. He was first brought under the 
notice of the public through his engravings of Wilkie’s 
works, which he executed in a most admirable manner, 
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Of his own paintings, the best-known engraving is that 
of Greenwich Pensioners receving News of the Battle 


of Trafaigur. Ue has written several works on art, 

illustrated by drawings and engravings of his own, the 

most important of which is a Practical Treatise on 

Painting. He is also the wuthor of Rembrandt and his 

Works, 4to, 1849, and, iu conjunction with Mr. Peter 

Cunningham, of the Life and Works of J. M. W. Turner, 

4to, 1802. In 1800, he received a pension on the recom- 

mendation of Lord Palmerston. D. 1838. 

| Bur’net, Tuomas, B. at Croft, in Yorkshire, 1635; chief- 
ly known from his Sacred Theory of the Earth, published 
in 1684. It is an ingenious speculation, written in 
iguorance of the facts of the eurth’s structure, und is 
therelore a mere system of cosmeyony, und not geology. 
But it abounds in sublime and poetical conceptions 
and descriptions, conveyed in language of extraordinary 
eloquence, und called forth the highest applause at that 
time. P. 1715. 

Burnet, in Missouri, a village of Dallas co., on Nian- 
gua River. 

Bur net, in Teras, a central county, with an area of 
about vo sq.m. The Colorado River intersects it, and 
is, also, its W. boundary, Surface. Hilly. Soil. Tolerably 
fertile. Cap. Burnet. 

—A township and village of the above co. 

Bur'net-saxifrage, n. (Bot.) See PIMPINELLA. 

Burnett, James. See Monsoppo, (LORD.) 

Bur’ nett, in California, a post-oftice of Santa Clara co. 

Burnett, in Wisconsin, a N. W. county on the border 
of Minnesota; area about 1,100 sq. m. It is watered by 
the St. Croix, Namekagon, Yellow, and Shell rivers. 
Surface, undulating and wooded. Soil, fertile. Cap. 
Gordon. 

—A post-village and township of Dodge co., 55 m. N.W. 
of Milwaukee. 

Bur'nett's Creek, in Indiana, emptying into the 
Wabash, 4 m. from Lafayette. 

A post-office of White co. 

Burnett Station, in Wisconsin, a post-village of 
Dodge co., 25 m. .S. W. of Fond-du-Lac, and 22 N. of 
Watertown. 

Burnettsville, in Maryland, a P. O. of Somerset co. 

Burney, CHARLES, F.R.8., an eminent English musical 
composer, B. 1726. In 1776 he published his General 
History of Music, a masterpiece of profound learning 
and critical acumen. In 1754 appeared from his pen 
the Life of Handel, which stiil holds its place in Eug- 
lish standard biography; and in 1796, the Life and Let- 
ters of Metastasio. His merits as a composer are over- 
shadowed by his honors of authorship. B. was the fa- 
ther of the celebrated Madame D’Arblay, and D. in 1814. 

Burney, Frances. See D’ARBLAY, (MADAME.) 

Bur’ney’s Mills, in North Carolina, a post-office of 
Randolph co. 

Burn‘han,, in Maine, a post-village and township of 
Waldo co., on the Sebusticook River, 30 m. N.E. of Au- 
gusta, 

Burn'ing. n. The act of burning, or the state of 
being consumed by fire.— State of inflammation. 

—a. Much heated; very hot; ardent; fiery; scorching; 
as, the burning deserts of Africa. 

—Flagrant; powerful; vehement; as, a burning shame. 

Like a young hound upon a burning scent.” — Dryden. 

Burn'ing-bush, n. (Bot.) See EUONYMUS. 

Burn'ing-glass, Burn'ing-mirror, u. ( Optics.) 
A Elass which collects the rays of the sun, producing 
an intense heat. 

Burn'ing-house, n. (Mining.) The furnace in 
which tin ores are calcined to sublime the sulphur from 
pyrites; the latter being thus decomposed, are more 
readily removed by washing. 

Bur'nip's Corners, in Michigan, a post-office of 
Allegan co. 


Bur'nish, v.a. [Fr. brunir, from brun, brown.] To 
make brown or of flame-color, as brass; to polish. 
The shadow'd livery of the burnish'd sun.“ — Shaks, 
—To make smooth, bright, glossy, or resplendent. 
“I've seen a snake in human form... . 
Burnish, and make a gaudy show, 
Become a general, peer, aud beau.” — Swift. 
—v.t. To grow bright or glossy. 
“The slender poet must have time to grow, 
Aud spread and burnish as his brothers do.” — Dryden. 

—n. Gloss; brightness; lustre. 

Bur'nisher, n. He, or that which, burnishes.— A 
tool used for smoothing and polishing a rough surface. 
Agutes, polished steel, ivory, &c.are used for burnishing. 

Bur'nishing, n. The act of polishing, or giving a 
gloss. 

Barn ’‘ley, a flourishing manufacturing town of Eng- 
land, co. Lancaster, 180 m. N.W. by N. of London, and 
21 N. of Manchester. Manf. Cottons, iron and brass 
founding, machine-making, and tanning. Great coal- 
fields surround the town. Pop. 33,270. 

Bur’noose, Bur’nos, n. See BOURNOUS. 

Bur'nouf, Eva2yr, a French orientalist, B. at Paris. 
1801, who, after entering on the study of law, betook 
himself to the Oriental languages, especially those of 
India and Persia. In 1834. he published the first volume 
of his Commentaires sur le Yaçna Vun des Livres Litur- 
giques des Perses, a work which, for the first time, ren- 
dered possible a knowledge, not only of the dogmas, 
but also of the language of Zoroaster. In 1840, he pub- 
lished the text along with a translation of the Bhaga- 
vat-Purdna, a system of Indian mythology and tradi- 
tion. As the fruit of his study of the Sanskrit books 
of the Buddhists, appeared, in 1845, the Introduction d 
V Histoire du Bhoudhisme. This great work absorbed 
during six years the whole energies of B., who was now 
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recognized as the worthy successor of Silvestre de Sacy. 
Burns, Rozert, the national poet of Scotland, B. in 
Ayrshire, in 175%. His father, a small farmer, was able 
to afford his sun but a scanty education, and B.'s adoles- 
cent yeurs were passed in working at the plough, and, 
in his spare hours, writing scraps of verse, He enlivened 
his dull, prosaic mode of life, however, by occasional fits 
of tippling and love-making. His iunate spirit of poetry, 
fostered by a perusal of the writings of Pope, soon de- 
veloped itself into active and powerful life. His Poems 
appeared in 1786, and made him at once famous,—the 
Cotter’s Saturday Night alone being sufficient to stamp 
him a poet of the truest and best class. In 1786, B. 
went to Edinburgh, where he was received with the ut- 
most distinction by the literati of the“ Modern Athens.” 
There is no need that we should here enter upon the 
story of the too well-known weakness of this gifted 
man; suffice it, that, in 1788, he married Jean Armour, 
the “Bonny Jean” of some of his earlier poems, with 
whom he had previously formed a connection. The pub- 
lic success of his works enabled B. to purchase a farm, 
and also to assist. in a pecuniary manner, his father and 
brothers. But the man’s generosity of disposition, and 
addiction to good-fellowship and the “flowing bowl,” 
soon made serious inroads upon his means. In 1791, he 
was; through the patronage of powerful friends, ap- 
pointed an officer of excise, and went to reside at Dum- 
fries. Here his unconquerable habits of intoxication 
again got the mastery over him, domestic afflictions 
added their share to the drama of a sad life, and he died 
in poverty and sorrow, in his 37th year, July 18, 1796,— 
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The history of literature scarcely affords another in- 
stance of a popularity either so sudden or so complete 
as that obtained by the poetry of B. Even in his own 
lifetime, and indeed almost immediately after his genius 
first burst into public notice, his name and his poems 
were familiar to all ranks of his couutrymen. Nor did 
the enthusiasm for his poetry die away with the genera- 
tion among whom it was first kindled. His works are 
still everywhere a cottage-book in his own land, and 
they are read wherever the English language is under- 
stood. No poetry was ever better fitted to obtain exten- 
sive popularity than that of B. It has little of either 
grandeur or richness of imagination, but it is all heart 
and passion, and every human bosom capable of feeling 
strongly must be stirred by its fire and tenderness. 
Nothing can be more masterly — more demonstrative 
both of high skill and of general elevation of mind — 
than the manner in which he triumphs over the disad- 
vantages of a dialect so much vulgarized as that of Scot- 
land had come to be at the time when he wrote. Famil- 
iar as his subjects generally are, and bold and expressive 
as his diction constantly is, we will venture to say that 
there is not one instance of real vulgarity in all that he 
has written. Of mere license and indecorunt there is 
certainly no want in some of his productions; but even 
in his broadest humor, in his most unpardonable viola- 
tions of moral propriety, in the rudest riot of his mer- 
riment and satire, there is never anything that is mean 
or grovelling, anything that offends our sense of what 
is noble and elevated. Some of the most immoral of 
his pieces are distinguished by a studied propriety of 
expression springing from the finest taste and most del- 
icate sensibility to the beautiful.—In 1859, the cente- 
nary of the birth of B. was celebrated with enthusiasm 
in every country where the English language is spoken; 
and nowhere more enthusiastically than in the U. States. 
Ba two sons, Colonel B. and Major B., of the British 
army, are still living. 

Burns, in Illinois, a township of Henry co., 55 m. N.W. 
of Peoria. 

Burns, in Michigan, a post-township of Shiawassee co, ; 
pop. 1,557. 

Burns, in New York, a post-township of Alleghany co, 
50 m. S. by W. of Rochester. 

Burns, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township of La 
Crosse co., 15 m. N.E. of La Crosse. 

Burn side, in Connecticut, a post-office of Hartford ca 
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Burn side. in inais, a post- village of Hancock co, 

Burnside, in Jiiiana, a post-village ot Clinton co, 

Burn’side, in Michigan, a post-township of Lapeer co., 
65 m. N. of Detroit. 

Burnside, in une. a township of Goodhue co., 
6 m. from Red Wing, on the Mississippi River. 

Burn side, in New York, a post-village of Orange co. 

Burn side., in Pennsylvania, a post-village and town- 
ship of Clearfield co., 30 m. N.W. of Altoona, and 75 
E. N. E of Pittsburg, 

A township of Centre co. 

Burn'side, in Wi-consin, a post-village of Buffalo co. 

Burn’'side, AMBROSE EVERETT, major-general in the U. 
States army, B. 1824, at Liberty, Union co., Indiana, from 
which State he was appointed a cadet to West Point 
Academy in 1843, and 2d lieutenant of the 3d Artillery, 
1847. In 1851 he was appointed to a Ist lieutenancy, 
but resigned his connection with the regular service in 
1853, and acted as treasurer of the Illinois Central 
Railway, the saine line of which Gen. McClellan was pres- 
ident. This position he held at the breaking out of the 
Civil War. The “call” of the President for troops to 
defend the capital brought B. from his private position, 
and at the head of the Ist regiment of Rhode Island 
volunteers, a corps of 1,300 men, he made his way to the 
capital, April 27, 1861. When the army of N.E. Virginia 
was organized under Gen. McDowell, Col. B. was ap- 
pointed comm under of the 2d brigade of the 2d division, 
and on the return home of his regiment, Aug., 1861 
was commissioned as brigadier-general of volunteers. 
After taking part in various operations in the war, he 
was, Noy. 5, 1352, appointed to succeed Gen. McClellan 
in comm ind of the army of the Potomac. After a rapid 
march upon Fredericksburg, he made a rash attempt to 
storm the heights, and was deteated with terrible loss in 
the following month. He was relieved, at his own re- 
quest, of the command of that army in January, 1863, 
was employed in the movements around Chattanooga, in 
conjunction with Gen, Rosecrans, was transferred to the 
West, and on the re-opening of the campaign in Virginia, 
in the spring of 1564, commanded a corps of reserve in 
Gen. Grant's army, having a large force of negro troops 
under him. The aid of that corps was required at the 
sanguinary contest of the Wilderness, and its services 
were chietly relied upon to secure the advantage that 
Gen. Grant hoped to gain through springing a mine 
near Petersburg Owins, however, to some“ blunder,” 
the attack failed, and the Union army was repulsed. 
He resigned April 15, 1865; was elected governor of 
Rhode Island in 1866, and reélected iu 1507 and 1868. 
In 1875, he was elected senator to Congress from this 
State. D. Sept. 13th, 1881. 

Barns’ville. in /. a vill, of Dallas co. 

Burnsville, in Illinois, a village of McDonough co., 
90 m. N.W. of Springfield. 

Burnsville, in /nd:ana,a post-village of Bartholomew 
co., IU m. E. by S. of Columbus. 

Bu ane sille, in Minnesota, a township of Dakota co.; 
pop. W1. 

Burnsville, in Mississippi, a vill, of Tishemingo co. 

Burnsville, in North Carolina, a village, and cap. of 
Fancy co., on the Nolichucky River, 250 m. W. of Ra- 
eigh, 

Burnt, imp. and pp. of BURN, q. v. 

Burnt Cabins, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Fulton co. 


Burnt Carmine, n. (Puint.) Tho carmine of cochi-| 
neal partially charred till it resembles in color the pur- | 


ple of gold, for the uses of which in miniature and water- 
color printing it excels. 

Burnt Corn, in Alabama, a post-village of Monroe co. 

Burnt-ear, n. See UREDO, 

Burnt Fort, in Georgia, a village of Camden co., on 
the Santilla River. 

Burnt Hills, in New Fork, a vill. of Saratoga co. 

Burntisiand, (burnt-i/land,) a seaport town of Scot- 
land, in Fifeshire, on the Frith of Forth, 6 m. N. of 
Granton. It has a good harbor, and is much resorted to 
for sea-bathing. * 

Burnt- offering. n. (Script.) See SACRIFICE. 

Burnt Ordinary, in Virginia, u post-office of James 
Aty co. 

Burnt Prai'rie, in /., a twp. of White co. 

Burnt Ranch, in (u/i/ornia, a village of Trinity co., 
35 m. W. of Weaverville. 

Burnt Sienna Earth, n. (Paint.) The Terra di 
Sienna burnt, which is of an orange-russet color, 

Burnt Umber, n. ( Paint.) A pigment obtained from 
a fossil substance, which when burut assumes a deeper 
and imore russet hue; it contains manganese and iron, 
and is very drying in oil, in which it is employed as a 
dryer. It is a fine warm brown, and a good working 
strong color, of great use for the hair of the human 
head, and mixes finely with the warm shades. 

Burnt Verdigris, n. (Puint.) An olive-colored 
oxide of copper deprived of acid. It dries weil in oil, 
is more durable, and in other respects an improved and 
more eligible pigment than in its original state. 

Burnt’ ville, in Virginia, a P. O. of Brunswick co. 


Bu row. Juiz, (Mrs. Pfannenschmidt,) a German writer | 
Burr Oak, in Kansas, a township of Doniphan co.; 


of romance, B. Feb. 24, 1806. She has written, A Life's 
Dream, A Doctor in a Little City, John Kepler, Pictures 
Srom Life, The Burgomaster, &c., Ac, and the much ad- 
mired work, The Nursing und Attention of Children. 

Burr, n. Sce Bur. 

v.n. To pronounce with a burr; to talk or whisper 
hoarsely: to murmur Webster. — See BUR. 

Burr, nos, the third vic sident of the U. States, 
B. at Newark, New Jersey, 17 He was but three years 
old when his parents died, leaving him a considerable 
estate. At the outbreak of the Revolution he joined the 
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force before Boston, volunteered for the expedition 
against Canada, where he distinguished himself, was 
raised to the rank of major, and invited to join the 
family of Gen. Washington. Some event soon occurred, 
the precise character of which is not well known, which 
compelled B. to leave headquarters, and produced on the 
mind of Washington an impression against him, which 
was never removed. In 1779 B. resigned his commis- 
sion: he was wimitted to the bar at Albany in 1782, 
and married the sume year Mrs. Prevost, the widow of 
a british officer. In 1789 he was appointed attorney- 
general of New York, and U. States senator in 1791. 
In 1800, being then one of the leaders of the republican 
party, he was elected vice-president. His connection 
with the republicans was soon dissolved, and in 1804 he 
wis nominated for governor of New York by the Feder- 
alists, but some of the leading men of that party re- 
fused to support him, and the bitter contest which ter- 
minated in his defeat led to a duel between B. and Col. 
Hamilton, in which the latter was killed. In 1805 he 
made a journey to the South-west; and on being sus- 
pected of organizing an expedition to invade Mexico, 
with the project of establishing there an empire which 
should embrace some of the S.W. States, he was nr- 
rested and taken to Richmond for trial, upon an indict- 
ment for treason. He was acquitted, Sept., 1807, and 
went to Europe in 1808. He returned to America in 
1812, and resumed in New York his profession at the bar, 
but without regaining his former influence. He p. 1836, 
leaving no children, his only daughter, Theodosia Alls- 
ton, having been lost at sea, Jan., 1813. His principles 
were very loose, but his manners and presence were 
very attractive, and he mainly owed his political intin- 
ence to his skill in enlisting the good-will and sym- 
pathy of those with whom he came in contact. 

Bur'rageville, in Massachusetts, a post- vill. of Wor- 
cester co. 

Bur’ras-pipe, n. (Surg.) A utensil for holding cor- 
rosive substances. 

Bur- reed, n. (Bot.) See SPARGANTUM. 

'Bar’rel, n. A sort of pear, called also red butter-pear, 
which has a delicious soft pulp. — Phillips. 

Burrel-fly, n. (Z.) The Gaprty,q. v. 

Bur’rell, in Pennsylvania, a township of Armstrong 
co. 

—A post-township of Westmoreland co. 

Burria‘na, a town of Spain. 8 m. S. of CasteNan-de-la- 
Plana, on the Rio Seco, about 1 m. from its mouth in the 
Mediterranean ; pop. 6,769. 

Bur rill, in Jowa, a township of Decatur county; pop. 

Bur'rillville. in Rhode Island, a post-township of 
Providence co., 20 m. N.W. of Providence. It has tlour- 
ishing cotton and other manufactures. 

Burrishoole’, a parish of Ireland, co. Mayo. 

Burritt, Avexanper M., jurist, B. in New York, about 
1807, received his education at Columbia College, where 
he gradnated in 1824; was admitted in 1828 to the bar 
in the State of N. Y., and practised with much success. 
In 1840 he published a treatise on the Practice of 
the Supreme Court of the State of New York. is best 
work, A Law Dictionary and Glossary, which did not 
appear till 1850, is recognized as an authority by all U. 
States jurists. In 1853, Mr. B. published his Treatise on 
the Law and Practice of Voluntary Assignments for the 
Benefit of Creditors, and, in 1850, his Treatise on Circum- 
stantial Evidence, D. 1809. 

Burritt, Enu, an American linguist, B. in New Bri- 
tain, Connecticut, 1811. His father was a village shoe- 

r, and himself a blacksmith; but he had a great 
acility, however, in the acquirement of languages, aud 
while serving his apprenticeship at his trade, he labored 
at self-instruction, and made considerat progress in 
the Latin and French languages. When his term of ap- 
prenticeship had expired, he had six months’ education | 
at the school of his brother, where he made further ad- 
vancement in these languages, and also gained some 
knowledge of mathematics, On returning to his trade, 
he assiduously pursued his studies, and made him- 
self acquainted with the Hebrew, Greek, Syriac, Spanish, 
Bohemian, Polish, and Danish languages. In 1542 he 
translated some of the Icclandic Sagas, and contributed 
to the “American Eclectic Review“ translations from 
the Samaritan, Arabic, and Hebrew. In 1845 he com- 
menced the study of the Persian, Turkish, and Ethiopic 
languages, und in the following year started a news- 
paper called “The Christian Citizen.” Since then he 
has edited several journals, and lectured throughout 
Europe and America, endeavoring to form a“ League 
of Universal Brotherhood,” and establish an ocean penny 
postage. He has also produced several works advocating 
these schemes, and others of a kindred nature. D. 1879. 

Bur'ritt, in ///, a post-township of Winnebago co., 
10 m. N.W. of Rockford. 

Burritt's Rapids, in Upper Canada, a post-village 
of Grenville co., on the Rideau Canal, 73 m. N.E. of 
Kingston; pop. about 420. 

Burr-ma’rigold, n. (Bot.) See BIDENS. 

Burr Oak, in Jowa, a post-township of Winneshiek 
co., 17 m. N.N.W. of Decorah, 


pop. 1,015, 
Burr Oak, in Michigan, a post-township and village 
of St. Joseph co., 73 m. W. of Adrian. 
Burr Oak, in Wisconsin, a post- vill. of La Crosse co. 
Bur rock. v. A small weir, or dam, for catching fish. 
Burrow, (bur’ro,) n. [A. S. beorh, a hill, defence. refuge. || 
A hollow place in the earth, made by small animals, as 
rabbits, where they lodge tor defence, security, or shelter. 
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(Mining.) The hegp of attle, deads,or earth (void of ore), 
which are raised out of a mine, and commoniy lie 
around the shatts; any heap or hillock of deads or waste. 

—r.n. [A. S. beorgan, to protect, to shelter, to fortify.) 

| To excavate a hole underground; to lodge in any deep 

or concealed place. 

Burrow-duck, n. (Zoiil.) The Anas tadema, an 
aquatic bird; named also Shell-drake. 

Burrowing, p.a. Lodging in « burrow. 

| Bur’rows, in /ndiana, a post-oflice of Carroll co. 

| Burr’s Mills, iu New %% vill. of Jefferson co. 

| Burrs’ville, in Maryland, a vill. of Caroline co. 

Burr ville, in Connecticut, a vill. of Litchfield co. 

| Bur’ry, a. Covered with hooked stiff hairs, like the 
heads of bur or burdock, 

Bursa, in Asia Minor. See Brusa. 

Bur'sæ Muco’se, n. pl. Lit., mucus-bags.] (Anat.) 
Small membranous sacs, situated about the joints of 
the bones, and containing a kind of mucous fat, which 
serves to lubricate the joints, in order to render their 
motion easy. They are of different sizes and firmness. 

Bursal’ogy, n. (4nat.) A treatise on, or description 
of, the bursa mucose. 

Bur'sar, n. [Fr. boursier. from bourse. See Bunsk.] A 
treasurer or cash-keeper of a college or convent. — A 
student in a Scottish university maintained either in 
whole, or in part, by funds derived from endowments, 

Bur’sary, n. Allowance paid to a bursar or student; 
an exhibition to a college. 

| Bursch, or Bursche, (boorsh.) [Ger.] A student at a 
university in Germany. 

Burschenschaft, (boorsh'en-shaft.) (Hist.) The 
name of an association of the students in Germany, 
formed in 1815, and which had for its object the politi- 
eal regeneration of Germany. 

Burse, n. [Fr. bourse; Lat. bursa, from Gr. bursa, ashin, 
a hide.) An Exchange for money or mercantile trans- 
actions. See Boursk.— A fund, or foundation, for the 
maintenance of poor scholars in the French universities. 

Bur'sera. n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Amyri- 
dacee. The species B. gummifera and acuminata yield 
fragrant resinous substances; that from the former be- 
ing termed Chibou, or Cachibou resin, and that from the 
latter, resin of Carana. 

Burs’lem, a town of England, in the Potteries district 
of Staffordshire, 3 m. N.W. of Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
19 m. N. of $ forg, and 161 N.W. of London. This is 
one of the principal places engaged in the earthenware 
manufacture. Pup. (1881) 26,521. 

Bur'son ville, in Pensylvania, a P. O. of Bucks co. 

Burst, v.n. (Imp. und pp. BURST.) [A. S. berstan, byrstan, 
burstan; Dut. and Ger, bersten.| ‘Yo break in pieces; to 
start or break open. 

Ir is ready to burst like new bottles.“ —Job. 
—To fly asunder; to rush, or gush, forth. 
“ Yes, I am thankful; if my heart were great, 
'T would burst at this. — Shaks. 

—To break away; to break forth. 

“You burat, ah cruel! From my arms... ." — Pope. 

—To come suddenly, or with violence. 

“ Young spring protrudes the bursting gems. 

—To begin an action violently or suddenly; to rupture. 

„She burst into tears, and wrung her hands.” — Arbuthnot. 

—v.a. To break by force or violence; to rend; to open 
suddenly. 

—n. A sudden breaking forth; a violent disruption; a 
sudden explosien; a rupture, 

—p.u. Opened or rent asunder by violence. — Diseased 
with u rupture or hernia. 

Burst’er, u. One who bursts. 

Burst“ wort. n. (Bot.) See HERNIARIA. 

Burt, n. (See Bret and BRET.] A species of turbot. 

Johnson. 

Burt, or Bert, a parish of Ireland, co. Donegal. 

Burt, in Nebraska. an E. N. E. county, on the confines of 
Iowa. and bounded on the E. by the Missouri River. 
Area. Aout 500 sq.m. Drained by Logan's Creek. Sur- 
Jace. Uneven. Soil. Fertile, with a substratum of lime- 
stone. Cap. Tekamah. 

Bur’then, n. and v.a. See BURDEN. 

Bur’ton, Jons Hitt, an English historian and biogra- 
pher, B. at Aberdeen, 1809. His best work is the Zfis- 
tory of Scotland, from the Earliest l'eriod to the Revolu- 
tion of 16058, (1567). D. 1881. 

Burton, Rosert, an English divine and writer, B. at 
Lindley, Leicestershire, 1676. His Anatomy of Melan- 
choly consists mainly of an extraordinary mass of quo- 
tations from old and obscure writers, strung on a thread 
of rambling reflection; often tiresomely pedantic, but 
relieved by quaint touches of humor and feeling. Dr. 
Johnson said it was the only book that ever took him 
out of bed two hours before his usual time. It supplied 
Sterne with much of his wit, and Byrou declares “ it is 
the most amusing and instructive medley of quotations 
and classical anecdotes He ever perused - 1640. 

Buk tous in Illinois, a towuship of McHenry co.; pop, 

1. 

—A post-village and township of Adams co., 10 m. E. by 
8. of Quincy. 

Ror tony in Michigan, a township of Genesee co.; pop. 
667. 

Burton. in Arw York. See ALLEGHANY. 

Bur’ton, in %% a post-villaze aud township of Geauga 
co., 30 m. E. by S. of Cleveland. 

Burton. in West Virginia, n post-office of Wetzel co. 

Burton-on-Trent, a town of England, cos. Stafford 
and Derby, 22 m. E. of Stafford, and 128 N. N. W. of Lon- 
don. B. is famous, all the world over, for its ale. Brew- 


— Thomson. 


“They will out of their burrows like conies after rain." 
Sh 


ing is conducted here on the most extensive scale; and 
the India Late Ale, made by the great firms of Bass and 
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Allsopp, bears a noted reputation both at home and 
abroud, more especially in India, its greatest market. 
Fup. in 1881, 39,285. 

Bur’ton’s Corners, in insis, a village of Boone co. 

Bur’tonsville, in New York, a post-vitice of Mont- 
gomery co. 

Burt'scheid, or Borcette, a town of Rhenish Prussia, 
and a suburb of Aix-la-Cbapelle, celebrated lor its sul- 
phur springs and baths, with a temperature of 10v° to 
1559; pop. 6,827. 

Burt’ ville, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Potter co. 

Bur’wha, or Baruwa, a walled town of Central Africa, 
on the W. bank of Luke Tchad, kingdom of Bornou; 
pop. about 6,000. 

Bur wood, in California, a post-villuge of San Joa- 
quin co., 25 m. S. E. of Stockton. 

Bur’y, v.a. [A. S. byriun, buryan; Du. and Ger. bergen. 
to conceal, to hide] To secrete: to cover; to conceal or 
put into coucealment.—To put into a grave or sepul-| 
chre; to inter; to entomb; to deposit in the earth; to 
overwhelin. 

—n. A. S. burh,a castle, a town; bur, a cottage.) An 
obsolete name for n dwelling-place; a manor hanse. Itis | 
still found as a termination to the numes of several | 
places, as Aldermanbury, &c. | 

—n. (Fr. brurré.) A name applied to several varieties of 
delicate pears. 

Bury, (ler’re,) a manufacturing town of England, co. 
Lancaster, 8 m. N N.W. of Manchester, and 190 ) W. 
of London. Cotton goods, calicves, and woollens formi | 
the leading manufactures. B. is famous as being the 
original seat of the English cotton manutacture, first 
established here in 1791, by the tather of Sir Robert 
Peel. Pop. in 1881, 51, 582. 

Bur'ying,n. Burial. — John xii. 7. 

Bur’ying-beetile, n. (Zo. % NECROPHORUS. 

Bar'ying-ground, Buryina-piace, m. A burid- 
ground: a CEMETERY, q. v. 

Bury St. Edmund's, a borongh of England, co. 
Suffolk, 60 m. N.E. of London. This is one of the most 
ancient towns in Bngland, and was formerly noted for 
its magnificent abbey, The town now bears a modern- 
ized aspect, is handsomely built, paved, and lighted, 
and is, altogether, for its size, a neat and prosperous 
place. Pop. in 1881, 16,211. 

Busachi‘no, or Busaqui’no, a town of Italy, in 
Sicily, prov. Palermo, 29 in S. S. W. of Palermo ci; pop. 
8,326. 

Busaw, in /ndiana, a post-office of Miami co. 

Bus“ bay ville, in Gorgia, a post-village of Houston 
co., 16 m. 8. by W. of Macon. 

Busen. a town of Italy, in Piedmont, about 9 m. N.W. 
of Coni; pop. 10, 212. 

Bush, n. (Du. bosch ; Ger, busch ; Tt. basco.) A thivket: 
a cluster or clump of trees or shrubs; a shrub with 
branches; a thick shrub.—Something resembling a bush. 

—The sign of a tavern in England; — formerly an ivy- 
bush. It was sometimes applied to the tavern itself; 
as, “you will find him at the Bush."—Beou. & Fl. 

(Hunting.) A fox’s tail. (Usually called brush.) 

(Mech.) [Du. bus, a box.) A circle or hollow cylinder 
of metal which lines the bor, or hollow of the nave of a 
wheel in which the axle works.—A similar circle let 
into other holes or orifices. 

Bush, r.a. To grow thick or bushy. 

Bash’berg, in Missouri, a post-ollice of Jefferson co. 

Bush-bok, n. See Bosn-pox. 

Bush Creek, in Arkansas, a township of Washington 
co. See BRUSH Creek. 

Bush Creek, in Ces a township of Highland co.; 
pop. 1,601. 

A township of Scioto co. See BRUSH CREFK. 

Bush’el, n. [Fr. boisseau, from Celt. hesse. wood, 
and tel, in comp. sel, hollowed.) A dry measure, con- 
taining generally 8 gallons or 4 pecks. The Winches- 
ter B., established by 13 Will. III. c. 5 (1701), was made 
the standard of grain. A cylindrical vessel, 1515 inches 
in diameter, and 8 inches deep inside, contains a B.; 
the capacity is 214542 cubic inches. The B. estab- 
lished by 5 and 6 Geo. IV. c. 74, 18 to contain 22181 
cubic inches. This measure bus been adopted in m 
of the U. Stites. In New York the heaped . is alle 
containing 2815 enbic inches. The exceptions, as far as 
known, are Connecticut, where the B. holds 2198 cubic! 
inches; Kentucky, 215 : and Indiana, Ohio, Missis- 
sippi. and Missouri, where it contains 21504 cane inches. 

Bush’elage, n. In England, a duty payable on goods 
by the bushel. 

Bush’eller, n. 
ments for tailors. 

Bush/et,n. A wood. See BUSKET. 

Bash-harrow, n. An iinpiement used in harrowing 
grass lands, 

Bush Hill, in N. Carolina, a post-office of Randolph 
county. 

Bw shi, in Alabama, a post-office of Clark co. 

Bash’iness, z. Quality of being bushy. 

Bush'ing. n. (Mch.) The operation of fitting a lin- 
ing of metal in an orifice in which an axis or journal 
turns.— Ogilvie. 

Bashire’, Asoo-Suenn, ABIUSHEHR, (“ Pather of Cities) 
a Seaport town of Persia, prov. Fars, and excepting Bus- 
sora, the principal port of the Persian Gulf, on the J. E. 
coast of which it is situated, 120 m. W.S W. of Shiraz. 
and 255 8. by W. of Ispahan; Lat. 29° N.; Lon. 50° 487 
R. It is built on a low. sandy spit of ground enclosing | 
adeep bay or harbor, and is nearly surrounded by the 
sea. It was bombarded by the English in 1850. Estim. 

pop. 18,000, 

Buash’kill, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of North- 

ampton co. 


In the U. States, one who repairs gar- 


-| Bus’rah, in Asiatic Turkey. 


BUSS 


—A post-village of Pike co., near the mouth of Bushkill 
Creek. 

Bush'kill Creek, in Pnnsylrania, falls into the 
Delaware River, near the S. extremity of Pike co. 

—ln Northampton co., enters the Delaware at Easton, 

Bush’man, n Sve Bossesmans. 

Bush’man’s, or Bosjesman’s River, in South 
Alrica, in the E. part of Cape Colony, empties into the 
Indian Ocean, and forms, in its lower course, the W. 
boundary of Albany. 

Bushmills’, a town of Ireland, co. Antrim, on the 
Bush. 8 m. N.E. of Coleraine; pop. 1,500. 
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formation to Charles de Chambres, Comte de Montsorean, 
of an intrigue which B. carried ou with his wile. The 
secret had been revealed to the King by his brother 
d'Anjou, to whom B. had jestingly written in one of his 
letters that he “had the game of the mighty master in 
his toils.” Montsoreau compelled the wretched adul- 
teress to write a letter with her own hand, making an 
assignation in the Chateau de Coustanciéres, where the 
injured husband awaited B. with a numerous ambuscade 
of armed men, and, in spite of a most courageous resist- 
ance, put him to death, 1679, 


Busso’ra, in Turkey in Asia. See Bassora. 


Bush'nell. in iwis, a post-township and city of Me- Buss’villle, in IV nus, a village of Jefferson co., 12 m. 


Donough co., 77 m. N.E. of Quincy ; pop. of twp. 2.581; 
of the city, 2,008, ° 

in Michigan, a township of Montcalm co., 
pop. . 

Bushnell Centre, in Mich. a P. O. of Montcalm co. 

lu New York, a post-ottice of Monroe co. 

Bushnell’s Basin, in New York, a post-village of 
Monroe co., 217 m. W. by N. of Albany. 

Bush’'nellsville, in New York, a P.O. of Greene co. 

Bush River, in & Carolina, a small stream flowing 
into Suluda River, in Newbury district. 

Bush’s Mills, in W. Virgina, a post-office of Lewis co. 

Bush's Store, in Aratuc. y, a post-oflice ot Laurel co. 

Bush’ville, in Georgia, a post-village of Franklin co., 
103 m of Milledgeville. 

Bush'ville, in New York, a post-office of Sullivan co. 

Bush’-whacker, n. One accustomed to beat about 
or travel through bushes; a raw countryman,—A stout 
scythe or other instrument for cutting bush or bushes ; 
a bush-seythe. ( Webster.) — A GuENILLA, q. v. (U. S.) 

Bush’-whacking, n. A word applied in the U. 
States to the action of travelling, or working a way 
through bushes; or, of pulling by the bushes, as in haul- 
ing a boat along the bushy margin of a stream. 

Bush’wiek, in New Jork, formerly a township of 
King's co., now included in the limits of Brooklyn. 

Bash’y, a. Full of bushes; full of branches; thick and 
spreading like a bush, 

Bushy Fork, in /Uinois, a village in the N.E. of 
Coles co. 

Bushy Fork, in N. Carolina, a P.O. of Peston co. 

nus if. adv. In a busy manner; actively: earnestly. 

Business, (biznes) n. [From busy.| That which makes 
busy : employment; that which occupies the time, atten- 
tion, and labor of men —Occupation: concern: serious 
engagement; affair; a point; something to be transacted. 
Trade; profession; office; calling. 

Businessburg, in Uhin, a post-office of Belmont co. 

Business Corner, in Jowa,» P. O. of Van Buren co. 

Ba'siris, n. (Egypt. Myth.) A fabulons personage, of 
whose origin, exploits, and character the most contre 
dictory uccounts are given, some maintaining that he 
was aking of Egypt, others that the nume signified only 
the tomb of Osinis, q. v. 

Busk, n. [Fr. busc, from L. Lat. borus, a wood.) A 
piece of something, originally wood, worn by women to 
strengthen their stays ; the quilted belly of a doublet; | 
a piece of steel, whalebone, or wood, worn by women 
on the breast. 

Busked, a. Wearing a busk. 

Bus Ket. n. [It. boschetto.) A sprig or small bush.— 
A compartment of shrubs in a garden. (u.) 

Bus kin. n. [Du. broosken; Fr. brodejuin: probably 
from beotikin, a litte boot | A species of covering for the 
leg, or rather for the ankle and foot, generally used by 
English writers, as the translations of cothurnus, caliga. 
and other Greek and Latin words, denoting different 
kinds of boots, Kc. lence Z., in the sense of cothurnus, 
stands for the tragic drama, in contradistinction from 
soccus, the boot or suck worn by comedians, und used 
in the comic drama. 

Great Fletcher never treads in buskins here, 
Nor greater Jonson dures in sucks appear.” — Dryden. 

Bus’kined, a. Dressed in buskins.—Tragic; as, “ Bus- 
kined mensure," — Oray. 

Bus Kirk's Bridge, in New York, a post-villace of 
Washington co.,on Hoosick R., 20 m. NN. E. of Albany. 

Bus Kx, a. Woody; shaded with woods; bosky. 

See BGS RA. 

Bus’roen Mills, in /ndiana, a P. O of Sullivan co. 

Buss, u. Fr. baiser, from Lat. basio; Gael. bus, a mouth, 
a lip.) A kiss; a salute with the lips. ( Vulgar.) 

—A two-miasted vessel, 50 to 70 tons in burden, formerly 
much used by the Dutch and English in the herring 
fishery. 

—v.a. To kiss: to salute with the lips. (Vulgar.) 

Bus’selville, in Linois, a village of Lawrence co., on 
the Wabash River. 

Bus'sero Creek, in Indiana, rises in Vigo co., and 
falls into the Wabash, about 15 m. above Vincennes. 

Bus’seron, in Jviiana, a post-village of Knox co., 12 
m. N. N. E. of Crawfordsville. 

Bus'seron, in Zndiuna, n post-office of Knox co. 

Bus’sey ville, in Wisconsin, a P. O. of Jefferson co. 

Bus’si, or Bussy d'Amboise, Lovis pe CLERMONT 
DE, one of the favorites of the Duke d'Anjou, brother of 
Henry III., king of France. Little is known of this 
minion but the history of his desperate bravery and his 
crimes. During the massacre of St. Bartholomew, hav-| 
ing joined the assassins, he murdered with his own hand! 
his relation, Antoine de Clermont, with whom he had a 
law-snit for the marqnisate of Rénel. He afterwards 
commanded at Angers, where his exactions rendered 
him most unpopnlar; and having long interrupted the 
tranquillity of Paris by private brawls and combats, in 
which he set at nought the terrors of the Bastile and 
the authority of the king, he became so odious to Henry 


W. by N. of Mount Vernon. 

Busy, ROGER DE. See RABUTIN. 

Bust, n. Fr. buste; It. and Sp. busta; L. Lat. bustum, 
allied to ura, ustum, to burn, the place where a corpse is 
burned and buried. In this place the portrait of the 
deceased was placed in bas-reliet.| The chest and thorax. 

(Sculp.) The figure of a person in bas-relief (Fig. 74), 
showing only the head, shoulders, and breast, 

Bus tamente, Ece GUERRERO. 

Bus tamite. n. (Min.) A grayish-red variety of Rho- 
donite (or native silicate of manganese) occurring in ir- 
regularly disposed prismatic crystals, 

Bus tard. n. (Zoöl.) See Oris. 

Bus‘ter, n. Anything very large. — A spree. (Vulgar.) 

Bus“ ti, in ,. a post-ottice of Moward co, 

Busti, in New 1%, a post-township of Chautauqua co, 
on Chautauqua Lake. 

Bustle, (/us'/,) v.i. [A. S. brastlian, to crackle, to make 
a noise.) To stir quick; to be very active; to be very 
quick in motion, 

Come, bustle, bustle, caparison my horse. ‘"—Shaks, 

—n. Hurry; great stir; rapid motion with noise and 
agitation; tumult, 

—An article of female attire; a BISHOP, 9. v. 

Bus tler, n. One who bustles; an active, stirring person. 

Bus'tleton, in Pennsylvania, formerly a village of 
Philadelphia co., II m. N.E. of the State-House; now 
included in the limits of Philadelphia city. 

Busy. a. [A.8. bysi, bysiy; Goth. budum. budans, to 
order, to command.| Occupied; fully employed; nc- 
tively engaged. — Earnestly diligent; active. — Officious; 
meddling; bustling; troublesome. 

They repulsed the proud enemy, still busy with them, '"— Knolles. 

—r.a. To make or keep busy; to employ with constant 
attention; to keep engaged. (Used chietly with the re- 
ciprocal pronoun.) 

Bus’y-body, n. An officious meddling person. 

*' Busy-bodies and intermeddlers are a dangerous sort of peophe 
to have to do withal."—L' Estrange. 

But, conj. and prep. [A. S. butan, buton ; originally the 
imperative of A.S. beon-utan, to be out.) Except; be- 
sides; unless; save, 

“Your poem bath been printed, and we have no objection but 
the obscurity of several passages, by our ignorance in facts and 
persona. — Swift, 

opting that; were it not that; unless. 
“And but infirmity, . 
Hath something seiz'd his wished ability, 
He bad himself the lands and waters measur’d."—Shake. 

—Yet; nevertheless; otherwise than that. 

“Our wants are many, and grievous to be borne, but quite of 
another Kind. — Swift. 

—Only; solely; nothing more than; merely. 

“ Did but men consider the true notion of God, he would appear 
to be full of goodness. “— Tillotson. 

—On the contrary: yet; still; nevertheless; however. 

* Now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but the great- 
est of these is charity." —1 Cor. xiii. 13. 

But, n. [Fr. bout, from Celt. bod, an end.] A limit; a 
bound. See Butt, and BUT-END. 

u. n. To be bounded by; to lie contiguous to; to abut. 
See Burr. 

Butcher, (buch'er,) n. Fr. boucher, from bouche, the 
mouth.] One who provides for the mouth; ene who 
furnishes animal food; one who slaughters animals for 
market. 

Like a butcher doom'd for life 
lu his mouth to wear the knife.” — Swift, 

—One who delights in slaughter or bloody deeds. 

“Honour and renown are bestowed upon conquerors, who, for 
the most part, are but the great butchers of maukind.”""—Locke. 
v. a. To kill or slanghter animals for food, or for market. 

—To murder; to slaughter cruelly. 

“The poison and the dagger are at hand to butcher a hero, 
when the poet wauts brainy to save him.“ Dryden, 

Butcher-bird. v. (Z.) See CoLLYRIO. 

Butch’ering, n. The act of slaughtering; killing with 
wanton cruelty. 

—Avocation or trade of a butcher. 

Butch’erliness, n. A crucl, brutal, savage, butcherly 
manner. 

Butch’er a. Cruel; bloody; grossly barbarons. 

Butch’er-meat, Buteher's-meat. n. The flesh 
of animals slain for buman food, as distinct from gime 
or other animal food; fresh meat bonght from a butcher. 

Butch’er-row, n. A row of shambles. 

Butch’er’s-broom, n. ( Bot.) See Ruscus. 

Nin Store, in Virginia, a post-office of Ran- 
dolph co. 

Butch'ery. n. The trade or business of a butcher. 

—Murder; carnage; massacre: slaughter. 

“If thou delight to view thy heinous deeds, 
Beliold the patron of thy butcheries.""— Shake. 

Bute, an island of Scotland, in the Frith of Clyde, and 
forming, with the island of Arran, the county or shire 
of Bute; it is separated from Argyleshire by a narrow, 


III. by frequent acts of presumption, that he gavo in- 


© winding chaunel called the Kyles of Bute, is 5 miles W. 
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from the nearest point of Ayrshire, and is about 19 m. 
long by 4 broad. Surface. Hilly. Soil. Tolerably fertile. 
The entire island belongs to the Marquis of Bute, whose 
seat, Mount Stuart, is the chief ornament of the island. 
Cup. Rothesay. Pop. 7,153. 

Burs, a county of Scotland, consisting of the above island, 
and those of Arran, the Cumbracs, and Inchmarnock ; 
all in the Frith of Clyde. Area, 171 sq. m. Cap. Rothe- 
say. Php. 16,977, 

Bute'n, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Fubacer. 
The most important species is B. frondosa, a native of 
India. This tree yields an astringent gum called butea 
gum, which resembles kino in its properties. The dried 
flowers of this species and those of B. superba, are 
known as Tisso and Kessarer flowers, and are exten- 
sively used by the Indians in the production of beautiful 
yellow and orange dyes. The fibres of the inner bark 
of B. frondosa are known under the name of Pulas cor- 
dage. 

But’-end, Butt-end, n. The end of a plank where it 
unites with another; the blunt end of anything; as, 
the buft-en/ of a musket. 

Bute’o, n. (Zoöl.) The Buzzards, a genus of birds of 
rey, family Falconidæ. There are many species. The 
Tarlan’s buzzard, B. Harlani, of Western N. America, 

which may be given as a type of the genus, has a thick 
heavy body, measures about twenty inches in length, 
and the full expansion of its wings is about 50in. It is 
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Fig. 455. — nanLAx's BUZZARD, 


usually of a ferrnginous brown above, and yellowish- 
white beneath. It breeds in extensive woods, and lays 
2or3exgs. The young accompany the old birds for 
some time; a circumstance unusual in other birds of 
prey, which always drive off their young as soon as they 
ean fly. The buzzard is very sluggish and inactive, re- 
maining perched on the same bough for the greatest 
part of the day, and always found at the same place. 
It feeds on birds, frogs, insects, moles, and mice. 

Bute’ville, in Oregon, a post-office of Marion co. 

Bu tie Acid, n. (Chem.) A solid matter contained in 
cows’ butter in connection with glycerin. Form. Cyl 4. 

But'ine, n. (Chem.) See BUTTER. 

But‘ler, n. (O. Fr. bouteillier ; Fr. boutillier, from bau- 
tille, a bottle.) A bottler: specifically, one who has 
charge of wine-bottles; one who has the care and man- 
agement of wines and other liquors in great houses. 


“ Butlers forget to bring up their beer time enough." — Swift. 


But ler. Joseru, an English theologian and moralist, n. 
at Wantage in 1692. His father was a Presbyterian, 
and sent him to the Dissenting Academy at Gloucester. 
But he soon conformed to the Church of England, studied 
at Oxford, and in 1718 became preacher at the Rolls. In 
1724 he was appointed rector of Stanhope, and two 
years afterwards settled there, renouncing his Rolls 

reachership. Through the influence of Bishop Secker, 

is fellow-student and friend, he became chaplain to Lord | 
Chancellor Talbot, and clerk of the closet to Queen Caro- 
line. In 1788 he was raised to the of Bristol, soon 
after made dean of St. Paul's, and in 1750 was translated 
to Durham. His health soon failed him, and he only 
held his see two years. B.'s great work is the Analogy 
of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution 
and Course of Nature. It was published in 1736. Its 
admirable argument had been foreshadowed in his vol- 
ume of Sermons, published ten years earlier, D. at 
Bath, 1752. 

Butler, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, an American politician, 
and mujor-general in the U. States urmy. B. at Deer- 
field, New Hampshire, 1818. Having been educated at 
Lowell High School and Waterville College, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1840, and became a successful advo- 
cate, especially in criminal cases. In 1857 he was ap- 
pointed brigadier-general of militia, and was in 1859 an 
unsuccessful candidate for the post of governor of Mas- 
sachusetts. In 1860 he was a delegute to the Democratic 
Presidential convention at Charleston, and afterwards at 
Baltimore. On the breaking ont of the civil war, he com- 
maned the Federal force encamped at Annapolis, his 
command extending to the city of Baltimore. He 
became commander of the Virginia department in May, 
1861, was military commander at the capture of Fort 
Hatteras, in Aug., and organized the expedition against 
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New Orleans, which city, having been rendered unten- 
able by the destruction of the Confederate fleet by Far- 
ragut, surrendered April 28. 1862. B.'s conduct towards 
the citizens during the occupation has been diversely 
appreciated. In Nov., 1863, he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the 18th army corps, relieving Gen. Foster, aud 
in 1864 to that of the forces operating on the James 
River, in conjunction with Gen. Grant, against Rich- 
mond. He wus relieved of the command of the army of 


the James River, Jun. 8, 1865; was elected a member of | 


Congress from Massachusetts in Nov, 1866, and aided 
the impeachment of President Johnson. He was re- 
elected in Nov., 1868, aud lost his seat in Nov., 1874. 

Butler. Saul, an English poet, author of Hudibras, 
B. at Strensham, 1612. He had only a scanty education 
in his youth, but afterwards cultivated his mind by 
study and reading. He held the office of secretary to 
several eminent persons in succession, und was acquaint- 
ed with the wits and writers oftheuge. His witty poem 
was intended to throw ridicule on the Presbyterian and 
Independent parties. It appeared in three parts, the 
first in 1663, the second soon after, and the third in 1678. 
A subseqnent edition, published in 1726-7, was rendered 
additionally attractive by 18 illustrations contributed by 
Hogarth. Thongh sparkling with wit, the poem is now 
little read, and is probably seldom obtainable. It is 
defaced by many objectionable passages. B. died at 
London, very poor it is said, in 1680. 

But' ler, in Alabama, a 8. county, on Sepulga River; 
bounded by W. fork of Conecuh River. Prod. Chiefly 
cotton and Indian corn; surface, uneven; soil, moder- 
ately fertile; area, 375 sq.m. Pine is abundantly found, 
Cap. Greenville. 

—A post-village and cap. of Choctaw co., abt. 100 m. S. by 
W. of Montgomery. 

Butler. in Georgia, a township, cap. of Taylor co, about 
44 m. E. by N. of Columbus, 

—A post-office of Talbot co. 

Butler, in Jilinois,a twp. and village of Montgomery 


co. 

Butler, in Indiana, a twp. of Franklin co, 

—A post-township in De Kalb co. 

—A prosperous township in Miami co. 

A post-village of Montgomery co., 63 m. N.E. of St. Louis. 

Butler, in , a N.E. co., has an aren of 576 sq. m.; is 
intersected by Shell Rock River, and is drained by the 
W. Fork of Cedar River; cap. Butler Centre, 

—A township of Jackson co. A 

—A post-village of Keokuk co., 60 m. 8.W. of Iowa City. 

Butler, in Kansas, a S. county, washed by Walnut 
Creek und other streams. Area, 720 sq. m.; surface, 
undulating; cap. Chelsea. 

Butler, in Kentucky, u S. W. co.; cap. Morgantown; area, 
500 sq. m. It is intersected and drained by Greene and 
Barren rivers, the former navigable for steamboats; soil, 
moderately fertile; surface, uneven, 

Butler, in Luisiana, a post-office of Franklin parish, 

Butler, iv Maryland, a post-office of Baltimore co. 

Butler, in Michigan, a post-township in N.E. of Branch 
co. 

Butler, in Missouri, a S. S. E. co., bordering on Arkansas. 
Area, 560 sq. m. Bounded on E. by St. Francis River, 
and intersected by the Big Black River and Cane Creek. 
Surface. Level. Named in honor of Wm. O. Butler, of 
Kentucky. Cap. Poplar Bluff. 

„ cap. ot Bates co., 8 m. N. of the Osage 

vor. 

—A small post-village, now named KENNETT, g. v. 

Butler, in Nebraska, an E. county, with an area of 576 
sq.m. Itis washed by the Platte and Big Blue rivers; 
surface, nearly level; soil, fertile. 

Miter; in New York, a post-office of Wayne co.; pop. 
2.025 

Butler. in North Carolina, a post-office of Rutherford co. 

Butler, in Ohio, a S. W. county bordering on Indiana, 
intersected by the Miami River, and drained by St. Clair’s 
Mill and Four Mile creeks. Surface. Nearly level. Soil. 
Highly productive. The Trenton limestone (a good 
material for building) is procured from this State. Area, 
455 sq.m. Cap. Hamilton. 

—A township of Columbiana cor 

—A township of Darke co. 

A township of Knox co. 

—A township of Mercer co, 

—A township of Montgomery co. 

—A post-township of Richland co. 

Butler, in Pennsylvania, u W. county, bounded N.E. 
and S.E. by the Alleghany River, and also watered by 
Slippery Rock and Conequenessing creeks. Area, abt. 
800 sq. m. Surface. Undulating. Soil, in many parts 
sandy. It has very valuable mines of iron, and abounds 
in bituminous coal. hp. Butler. 

A township of Adams co. T 

—A pleasant post-town, cap. of Butler co., on Coneque- 
nessing Creek, 36 m. N. of Pittsburg, 

—A township of Luzerne co. 

A township of Schuylkill co. 

Butler, in South Carolina, a P. O. of Lancaster dist, 

Butler, in Zennessec, u post-office of Carter co. 

A post-office of Johnson co. 

Butler, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Milwaukee co., 5 
m. N. W. of Milwaukee City. 

| But/lerage, n. (Old Eng. Law.) A duty of two shil- 
lings on every tun of wine imported into England by 
foreigners or merchant strangers ;—so called because 
originally paid to the king's butler for the king. Webster. 

Butler Centre, in Jwa, a post-village of Butler co., 
24 m. N W. of Cedar Falls. 

Butler's Creek, iu Georgia, Richmond co., a fine 
stream flowing into the Savannah. 

But'lership, u. The ofice of a butler. 
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Batler’s Land’ing, in Tennessee, a post-village of 
Jackson co,, 85 m N.E. of Nashville. 

Butler's Spring. in Alabama, a P. O. of Butler co. 

But/lersville, in South Carolina, a post-oftice of An- 
Jerson district. 

But'lerville. in Alabama, a P. O. of Butler co. 

Butlerville, or Butlersville, in /nviuna, a post- 
village of Jennings co., 6 m. E. N. E. from Vernon. 

But lerville, in 0%. a post-office of Warren co, 

But man's Mills, in Maine, a P. O. of Penobscot co. 

But ment, n. (Arch.) The support on which the feet 
of arches stand; an ABUTMENT, g. v. 

But'‘ment-cheeks, n. pl. (Curpentry.) The two solid 
sides of a mortise varying in thickuess. 

Butoma‘cer, n. pl. (Bot.) An order of plants, alli- 
ance Alismales. DiaG. 3-petaloidons flowers, and many- 
seeded, netted, and parietal placentæ. They are aquatic 
plants, with parullel-veined leaves, sometimes milky. 
Flowers perfect and showy, with inferior perianth of 
six pieces arranged in two whorls, the inner being col- 
ored ; ovaries superior, 3 to 6 or more; ovules numerous, 
arranged all over the inner surface of the ovaries; fruit 
many-seeded, separating more or less into as many parts 
as there are component carpels ; seeds without albumen. 
The Butomacee chiefly inhabit the northern parts of the 
world, but a few occur in tropical countries. There are 
four genera, and seven species. 

Buto mus, n. (Gr. bous, an ox; temno, I cut.) (Bot.) A 
genus of plants, order Butomacee. B. umb-/latus, the 


typical species of the genus and order, is very common 
in ditches and ponds in Europe. The leaves, which 
spring from the crown of the root, are from two to three 
feet long, and of a triangular shape. The scape, or flow- 
ering stem, is longer than the leaves. and terminates in 
a large umbel of rose-colored flowers. The plant pos- 
sesses acrid and bitter properties, and was at one time 
used in medicine. The roasted rhizome is edible. The 
sharp leaves of the Butomus were believed to cut the 
mouths of the cattle that cropped it—whence the name. 

Butt, n. [Fr. Cu, a mark.] (Gun.) A screen, generally 
made of earth-work and masonry, for protecting the 
markers during rifle-practice at a target.— The bank, 
screen, or earth-work, against which the target leans is 
also called a butt. 

Butt, But, n. [It. botto, a blow; botta, a thrust.) The 
striking end of a thing; the thick end of anything; as, 
the butt of a musket.— A mark to be shot at; the ob- 
ject of aim; as, an archery butt. 

The groom his fellow groom at butts defies, 
And bends his bow and levels with his eyes.” — Dryden. 

—The person at whom ridicule, jests, or contempt are di- 
rected; as, he was the butt of the company. 

“ I played a sentence or two at my butt, which I thought very 
smart." — Spectator. 

—A push or thrust 
the butt of a ram. 

—A stroke or thrust given in fencing. 

To prove who gave the fairer butt, 
John shews the chalk on Robert's coat." — Prior. 


—A mound of earth placed to receive the projectile at proof 
of, and practice with, fire-arms. 

—A large-sized cask, sometimes called a pipe. A butt of 
wine contains 126 gullons; a beer butt, 108 ale gallons; 
and a butt of sherry, 108 imperial gallons. 

(Ship-building.) See BUT-ŁND. 

(Carpentry.) See BUIT-HINGE. 

—The metallic ring at the end of the hose of a fire-engine. 

A butts length. The distance between the place of 
shooting and the mark. 

—n. pl. Short ridges of different lengths, which necessa- 
rily occur in the angle of a field when the direction of 
the ridges is not parallel to one of the sides, 

Butts and bounds. The lines bounding an estate. The 
angles or points where these lines change their direction. 
See AnUTTAL. 

Butt and butt, spoken of planks when they join end to 
end without overlapping. 

Butt, v.i. [It. buttare; W. motiaw, to poke, to thrust, 
to butt.) To join at the butt-end; to abut. 

—To thrust the head forward; to strike by thrusting the 
head against. 

Two harmless lambs are butting one another.“ — Wotton. 

v. a. To strike by thrusting the head or horns against, 
as a ram. 

A ram will butt with his head though he be brought up saaan 

y. 

Buttahat'chie, a small river, which takes its rise in 
the N.W. of the State of Alabuma, and flowing S. W., 
enters the Tombigbee near Hamilton, in the State of 
Mississippi. 

Buttahat’chie, or Buttahatchy, in Mississippi, 
a post-office of Monroe co. 

Butte, (bu/,)n. Fr.] An abrupt eminence, too high to be 
called a hill, and not high enough to be designated a 
eie n — peculiar to the U. States. 

Butte, in California, a county in the northern part of 
the State: area, abt. 5,000 sq. m. It is watered by Suc- 
ramento River, which forms its W. boundary, and by 
Feather River. Surface, uneven, and in some parts 
mountainous, the county being traversed by Butte Moun- 
tains, from which it is named, and having several re- 
markable elevations, one of which, called Tuble Moun- 
tain, bears a strong resemblance toa castle. Thecounty 
is very rich in minerals, embracing not only gold, but 
also platinum, silver, quicksilver, iron, and lead. Cap. 
Hamilton, 

Butte, in California, a N.E. town of Butte co., cn the 
Sacramento River, 125 m. from San Francisco. 

—, or Butte Crry,in Cal/i/ornia, a mining village of Ame 
dot co., 42 m. N.E. of Stockton. 


given by the head of an animal; as, 
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Butte, in California, a twp. of Sutter co.: pop. 799. 

Butte’bar, in California, a mining camp of Plumas co., 
8 m. from la Porte. 

Butte Des Mortes, (biit-dd-mor’,) in Wisconsin, a post- 
vil of Winnebago co. 

But' ter, n. [A. S. : Ger. butter ; Lat. butyrum ; Gr. 
boutyron—bous, a bovine animal, und tyros, cheese, some- 
thing coagulated; Fr. beurre.) A fatty matter aggre- 

from animal milk; an oily substance obtained 

Fom cream or milk by churning. Considered chemically, 
B. from cow’s milk contains about two-thirds of its weight 
of solid fat, which consists in great part of margarine, 
but contains also butine, which yields glycerine und butic 
acid when saponified. The liquid portion consists chiefly 
of oleine. B. also contains small quantities of butyrine, 
caproine, and caprine, which yield, when saponified, 
lycerine and butyric (HO CgH,03), caproic (HO.CygH); 

), and capric (HO.CmHy0g) acids, distinguished for 
their disagreeable odor. Fresh butter has very little 
odor, being free of those volatile acids, but if kept for 
some time, especially if the caseine of the milk has been 
imperfectly separated in its preparation, spontaneous 
resolution of these fats into glycerine and the volatile 
disagreeable acids takes place. By salting the B., this 
change is in great measure prevented. — Cow's milk 
is composed of three ingredients, — the cheesy portion 
or curd, the whey or watery part, and the B. Milk 
when examined by the microscope is found to consist 
of a number of fatty globules floating in the whey. 
These globules, which are little sacs containing the B., 
are broken during the process of churning, which allows 
the liberated fatty matter to aggregate in small masses 
and float on the top of the whey. These are generally 
united by pressure against the bottom of the churn, and 
the remaining butter-milk is used often for beverage. 
The B. is afterwards spread out ina thin layerin a shal- 
low pan, and washed with clear spring-water to free it 
from any buttermilk that may remain in its pores. It 
is then formed into rolls if intended to be sold as fresh, 
but if it is to be kept for any length of time, it is mixed 
with salt, in the proportion of three or four pounds of 
salt to half a hundredweight of butter, and packed in 
casks for the market. The quality and quantity of B. 
contained in cows’ milk depend materially on the na- 
ture of the pasture. Rich natural meadows afford the 
best food for cows intended to produce B. Poor pas- 
tures are objectionable, not only from the quantity of 
B. contained in the milk being diminished, but from its 
receiving an unpleasant taste from certain plants or 
weeds growing on all unfertile or marshy soils. The 
amount of B. produced by a gallon of milk should be 
from three to four ounces. B. is much adulterated with 
water, dripping, and mutton-fat. The first may be de- 
tected by the wetness of the B. when squeezed, and the 
two last by small white particles being visible in the 
newly-cut surface of the B.—* Philadelphia print is 
known in the central cities of the U. States as butter un- 
surpassed for sweetness, solidity, and golden color; it 
always commands a fancy price. Excellent B. is found 
elsewhere, as in N. England, N. York, and northern Ohio, 
but inferior qualities are the rule in the dairy sections 

roper, which these exceptions only prove; while in a 
arge portion of the West and South there is very little 
superior butter, a large amount of it being not fit to eat, 
of less value for cooking than good lard, and unworthy 
of the repute of the American farmer. Greater advances 
have of late been made in cheese-making than in the 
art of butter-making. The factory system has secured 
uniformity with positive progress in processes and 
knowledge of principles. B. dairies are individual and 
isolated, and excellence in their product is the result of 
uliar care in the manager, and special adaptation to 
his business. It is of the utmost importance that the 
very best modes of manufacture should be understood ; 
that the dairyman and the farmer's wife who cares for 
the smaller dairy of the ordinary farm should compare 
their processes (which they may now deem to be the 
best because they know no other better) with those of 
model establishments, and learn to stamp a higher ex- 
cellence upon the yield of their dairies. The difficulty 
of obtaining really good B in the city markets appears 
to be increasing, probably froma growing fastidiousness 
of B.-eaters, as well as from the increasing disproportion 
in the numbers of consumers and producers. This fact 
gives urgent and paramount importance to efforts for 
improvement, The best Philadelphia B. comes mainly 
from Chester, Lancaster, and Delaware counties. See 
OLEOMARGARINE, page 1855. 

B. of Antimmy, terchloride of antimony. See Axtı- 
MONT. B. of Sulphur, an obsolete name for precipitated 
sulphur. — B. of Tin, bichloride of tin. See Tin. — B. 

Zinc, chloride of zinc. See Zixc. 

B.( Vegetable), a name commonly given to any concrete 
oil of vegetable origin which at all resembles the butter 
obtained from animal milk, or which is employed for 
similar purposes. The most important solid oils or fats 
procured from plants are, — Butter of cacao, from 
Theobroma Cacao; of cinnamon, from Cinnamomum 
zeylanicum ; of nutmeg, from Myristica moschata ; of 
cocoa-nut, from Cocos nucifera ; of laurel, from Laurus 
nobilis ; Shoa or Galam butter, from a species of Bassia ; 
palm-oil, from Elais guineensis; and vegetable tallow, 
from Stiilingia sebifera in China, from Vuteria indica in 
India, and from Pentadesma butyracea in Sierra Leone. 
All these oils contain a large proportion of stearine, and 
many are used as substitutes for animal fat in candle- 
making. Plants yielding them are frequently termed 
butter-trees. ARTIFICIAL B., see OLEOMARGARINE, p. 1853. 

Butter. v. a. To smear or spread with butter. 

But'ter-bur, n. (Bot.) See TussiLaco. 

But’ter-cup, . (Bot.) See RANUNCULUS. 
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Butterfield, in Wisconsin, a village of Ashland co., 
on Lake Superior, 8 m. N. of Ashland. 

But'terfly, n. (Zoöl.) The popular name of an exten- 
sive group of beautiful insects, belonging to the sub- 
order LEPIDOPTERA, q. v. 

But'terfly, in New York, a post-office of Oswego co. 

But'terfly-valve, n. ( Mech.) The double valve of an 
air-pump’s bucket, consisting of two clack-valves, hav- 
ing the joints opposite, and on each side of the pump. rod. 


| Bul'terfly-weed, n. (Bol.) A popular name of the 


plant Ascl-pias tuberosa. — See A8cLi.PIAs. 

But'terhill, in New York,an eminence in Orange co., 
on the W. side of the Hudson; height 1,530 ft. 

But'teris, n. (Furriery.) An instrument of steel set in 
a wooden handle, used tor paring the hoof of a horse. 

Butte River, in Culiforna, rises in Butte co., and 
after a S. S. W. course empties into the Sacramento River 
in Sutter co. 

Buttermilk, n. The milk which is left after the but- 
ter has been separated by means of churning, or other 
process. B. contains the caseine, sugar, and salts of 
ordinary milk, and is only deficient in oily matter. It is 
therefore tolerably nutritious. 1t may be drunk ad libi- 
tum, isa very agreeable, cooling beverage, and is therefore 
useful in certain febrile and inflammatory conditions. 

But'termilk Channel, in New York harbor, sepa- 
rates Guvernor’s Island from Long Island. 

Buttermilk Falls, of New York, a cascade on the 
W. bank of the Hudson, 2 m. below West Point. 

Buttermilk Falls, in Pennsylvania, a post-village 
of Wyoming co., on the Susquehanna River. The water- 
power here is excellent. 

But'ter-nut, n. (Bot.) See JUGLANS. 

But'ternuts, in New York, a post-township of Otsego 
co., drained by Unadilla River, 90 m. W. by S. from Al- 


ny. 

Butternut Valley, in Minnesota, a post-village of 
Blue Earth co., abt. 20 m. W. by N. of Mankato, on Lit- 
tle Cottonwood River. 

But'ter-print, n. A piece of carved wood, used to 
mark pats of butter. 

Butter-tooth, n. One of the broad front teeth. 

Butter-tree, n. (Bot) The gen. Bassia, q. v. 

But'ter-wiſe, But'ter-woman, u. A woman who 
prepares or sells butter. 

Butter-wort, n. (Bot.) See PINGUIOULA. 

Battory, a. Having the qualities or appearance of 

utter. 

—n. An apartment in a house or college, where butter, 
milk, provisions, and utensils are kept. 

Butte Valley, in California, a post-village of Butte 
co., 18 m. N.W. of Oroville. 

But'tevant, « town of Ireland, Cork co., is about 3) 
m. W. of Doneraile, andon the river Awbeg; pop. 1,600. 

But'teville, in Oregon, a post-village of Marion co., 28 
m. N.N.E. of Salem, on the Willamette River. 

Butt-hinge, n. (Curpentry.) A hinge used in hanging 
doors, shutters, &c. 

Butting, n. A boundary of land. 

But'ting-joint, n. (Carpentry.) See JOINT. 

But’tock, n. (Fr. bout, the end.] The protuberant ter- 
mination of the body behind; the rump. 

(Naut.) The round part of a ship abaft, from the wing- 
transom to the upper water-line, or lower down. 

But' ton, n. [Fr. bouton; W. botwn, from bot, a round 
body.] An article of dress used for the fastening of cloth- 
ing or for ornament. Buttons are made of an end- 
less variety of materials, the processes employed in the 
manufacture varying according to the substance used. 
Metal, wire, wood, bone, glass, shell, mother-of-pearl, 
precious stones, velvet, silk, paste-board, &c., are used. 
Birmingham is, in Europe, the place where they are most 
extensively manufactured. They are made in a great 
variety of shapes; but, at the present time, these may 
be classed under four heads:—buttons with shanks, 
buttons without shanks, buttons on rings or wire 
moulds, and buttons covered with cloth or other mate- 
rial. Buttons with shanks are usually made of brass, 
which is supplied to the manufacturer in sheets of the 
required thickness. By means of fly-presses and punch- 
es, circular discs, called blanks, are cut out of these 
sheets, This is mostly performed by females, who can 
furnish about thirty blanks per minute, or twelve gross 
in an hour. Hand-punching is the general mode of cut- 
ting out blanks ; but more complicated machines, which 
cut out eight or ten blanks at a time, are in use. After 
being punched, the edges of the blanks are very sharp, 
and require to be smoothed and rounded. Their sur- 
faces are then planished on the face by placing them 
separately in a die under a small stamp, and allowing 
them to receive a sharp blow from a polished steel ham- 
mer. In this state they are ready to receive the shanks, 
or small metal loops by which they are attached to the 
dress. The shank manufacture is a distinct branch of 
tradein Birmingham. They are made by a machine in 
which a coil of wire is gradually advanced towards a 
pair of shears which cuts off short pieces. A metal 
finger then presses against the middle of each piece, first 
bending it and then pressing it into a vice, where it is 
compressed so as to forma loop; a hammer then strikes 
the two ends, spreading them into a flat surface, and the 
shank is pushed out of the machine ready for use. The 
shanks are attached to the blanks by women, with iron 
wire, solder, and resin. They are then put into an oven, 
and, when firmly united, form plain buttons. Ifa crest 
or inscription is wanted, the button is placed in a die and 
stamped. After being cleaned, they can be silvered 
or gilt. (See GiLDING.) The manufacture of gilt but- 
tons has fallen off greatly of late years, the Florentine 
and silk buttons having superseded them, Wire but- 
tons are rings of wire covered with cloth. Horn B. 
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are made by pressure, the horn being previously soft- 
ened by heat. B. are also made of india rubber. 

The bud of a plant; as, the bu/tem of a daisy. 

The canker galls the infants of the spring, 
Too oft before their buttons be disclosed." — Shaks. 

(Assaying.) The round mass of metal collected at the 
bottom of a crucible after fusion, or which remains in 
the cupel in the process of assaying, is culled by this 
name. 

(Smithery.) A brass, china, or glass knob of a lock 
serving to open or shut a door. 

(Carpentry.) A piece of wood or metal upon a nail, 
to keep a door closed, 

To hold by the buttem. To detain a person in unsought- 
for communication; to bore; to weary. 

—v. d. To fasten with a button or buttons; to inclose or 
make secure with buttons. Sometimes preceding up; 
as, he buttemed up his coat. 

—v. i. To be fastened witha button or buttons; as, to 
button a garment. 

But’ton-bush, n. (Bot.) See CepHALANTHUS. 

But’'ton-hole, n. The hole or loop in which the but- 
ton is caught. 

—v. a. To take or holda man by the button, or button-hole, 
so as to detain him for conversation; to bore one by 
wearisome talk. 

But’ton-mould, n. The shaped material, as bone, 
ivory, &c., which forms a button, when covered with 
cloth, &c. 

Fossil button-moulds, n. pl. ( Pal.) See ENCRINITE. 
But’ton-tree, n. (Bo!) See Conocarpus. 
But’'ton-weed, n. (Bot.) See Diopia; SPERMACOCE. 
But ton- wood. n. (Bot.) See PLATANUS. 
But'tress. n. [Fr. aboutir, to border on, to abut; from 

bout, an end, from Celt. bed, bottom, end.] (Arch.) A 
mass of masonry or 
brickwork, built to 
resist the horizontal 
thrust of another 
mass; though when 
they are on the op- 
posite side to the 
thrust, and below 
the line of its effort, 
they are frequently 
called counter furts. 
B. are much used in 
Gothic architecture 
to counterbalance 
the outward thrust 
of the arches, or of 
the vaulting which 
covers the naves 
and aisles of cathe- 
drals. When they 
are open, and carry 
down the thrust to 
a point of support at 
some distance from 
the spot where it is 
exercised, they are 
called flying bultresses. 

Dv. g. To prop; to support by a buttress. 

But'trice, n. (Farriery.) Sce BUTTERIS. 

Butts, in Georgia, a central co., bounded on the E. and 
N.E. by the Oconee River, and drained by Tassahaw, 
Yellow Water, and Sandy creeks. Area. abt 180 sq.m. 
Surface, generally level. Svil, fairly productive; granite 
beds are pretty numerous. Cap. Juckson. Population. 
in 1880, 8,311. 

Butt’-shaft, n. A bolt or arrow used to shoot at arch- 
ery butts with. 

Butts’ ville, in Missouri, a post-office of Grundy co. 

Butt-weld, n. (Mech.) See JUMP-WELD. 

Bu’tyl, TETKYL, VALYL, n. (Chem.) An organic radical, 
discovered by Kolbe among the products obtained by 
electrolysis, from valerate of potash. Form. CgHy. 
When pure, it is a limpid oil, with an agreeable ethereal 
odor. It boils at 226° Fahr., and may be distilled with- 
out alteration. It is one of the lightest known fluids, 
its spec. grav. being only 0-694. It is the radical of a 
great number of very interesting organic compounds. 
It has been called “valyl” by certain chemists, from 
being formed from valerie acid, and by others *tetryl,” 
from being fourth in the series of hydrocarbon radicals, 
as follows: 1. Methyl, C2H3; 2. Ethyl, C4H5; 3. Propyl, 
CoH, ; 4. Tetryl, Cal. 

Bu'tylene, Bu'tyline, n. (chem.) Butyl less an 
equivalent of hydrogen. Form. Cgllg. This compound 
was discovered by Faraday amongst the products of dis- 
tillation of oil, and is frequently called otl-gas. It is a 
colorless gas, burning with a white luminous flame. It 
is one of the principal products of the distillation of In- 
dia-rubber. It was afterwards obtained by Kolbe from 
valerate of potash, and by Wurtz by acting on butylic 
alcohol with chloride of zinc. It is similar in its pro- 
perties to ethyline C UI, or olefiant gas, the correspond- 
ing product of ethyl. 

Batylic Alcohol, n. (Chem.) Hydrated oxide of bu- 
tyl, discovered by Wurtz, in beetroot molasses. It is a 
colorless, highly refractive liquid, boiling at 225°, and 
has a slightly vinous odor, somewhat resembling that of 
amylic alcohol. It is quite similar in its properties to 
the other alcohols of the same group. Sp. gr. 0-803. 
Form. CHO, IO. 

Butylic Ether, or Oxide of Butyl, was first described 
by Kolbe as a product of the voltaic decomposites of 
valerate of potash. Form. CgHy,0. 

Butyra’ceous, Bu’tyrous, a. [Lat. butyrum, but- 
ter.] Having the qualities of, or resembling, butter. 

Bu'tyrate of Lime, n. (Chem.) When sugar, chalk, 


Fig. 456.— A BUTTRESS. 
(Canterbury Cathedral.) 
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and cheese are mixed with sufficient water to form a so- 
lution of sp. gr. 1070, and exposed to a temperature of 
80° or 90° for some weeks, butyric fermentation ensues, 
the liquid becomes ropy, and gives rise to lactic acid, 
which unites with the lime and forme lactate of lime. 
The lactate of lime in turn becomes decomposed, giving 
rise to butyrate of lime in abundance, 

Butyric Acid, n. (Gen.) A liquid with a sharp, 
acrid taste, and a smell of rancid butter, having a spec. 
grav. of 0973, and boiling at 3149 Fahr. It is prepared 
by distilling three parts of butyrate of lime with twelve 
parts of water and one of hydrochloric acid. Butyric 
acid exists realy-formed in certain fruits, and is one 
of the products of oxidation of fibrin or caseine. All 
substances which form Jactic acid may be made to 
yield butyric. Its salts, when dry, are inodorous, but 
when wetted, the strong smell of rancid butter is per- 
ceptible. Frm. HICHO 

Butyric Ether, a colorless inflammable liquid, with a 
peculiar odor and taste of pine-apple. Itis a combination 
of ethyl and butyric acid. Dissolved in alcohol, it is used 
in confectionery under the nume of Pine-apple oil, The 
peculiar odor of old rum is due to the presence of a amall 
quantity of this ether. It must nut be confounded with 
butylic ether. 

Bu'tyrine, n. (em.) An oleaginons substance, dis- 
covered by Chevreul in butter. Itis prepared by expos- 
ing purified butter to a temperature of 66° for several 
days. Stearine separates in grains, and an oily com- 
pound is obtained, which is mixed with alcohol and fre- 
quently shaken during twenty-four hours, The alcohol 
is then distilled off, carbonate of magnesia added to the 
oily residue, which is washed and treated with alcohol, 
when, on being once more distilled, it leaves the butyrine 
behind. 

Bu tyrone, n. (Chem.) A substance similar in prop- 
erties to acetone and propiene; obtained by Chevreul 
amongst the products of distillation of butyrate of lime. 

Butz town, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of North- 
umpton co. 

Bux’eous, a. [From Lat burus, the box-tree.] Per- 
taining, or relating to, the box-tree. 

Buxine, (buk'sine,) n. (Chem.) An alkaloid obtained 
from the bark of box-wood, which contains nearly one 
per cent. of it. It has a bitter taste, is insoluble in wa- 
ter, but slightly soluble in alcoholic ether, It forms 
neutral salts with the acids. 

Buxom, (hucks’um,) a. [A.S. bocsum — boga, anything 
curved, a bow, and termination sum, Eng. some.) Guay: 
lively; brisk; wanton: jolly; healthy; vigorous; cor- 
pulent; as, a buxom woman. 

“A daughter fair, 
So burom, blithe, and debouuair. — Milton. 

—Originally, this word signified obedient or obsequious ; 
and in the old form of marriage, the bride promised to 
be faithful and buxom to her husband. 

Bux omly. «dv. Briskly; lively; amorously. 

Bux’omness, n. State or quality of being buxom; 
liveliness. 

Bux os, n. (B.) A genus of plants, order Euphor- 
biacee, consisting of evergreen shrubs or small trees with 
opposite leaves, entire at the margins, and easily split 
into two plates. The flowers, which are very small, 
grow in little axillary clusters, the male and female 
flowers being distinct, but borne on the same plant, 
There are only two species Known, namely, B. semper- 
virens and B. balrarica. The former, which is the com- 
mon box, is remarkable, botanically, for being the most 
northern arborescent European species of Kuphorbiacer 
In the S. of Europe it attains frequently a height of 
30 feet. It grows wild in this country only on the dry 
chalky bills of the south. Many varieties are known ip 
gardens, the most remarkable of which is the dwarf- 
box, so much used for the gings of walks. ‘Ihe wood 
of the arborescent B. sempervirens is heavier than that 
of any other European tree, and will sink when placed 
in water. Itis of a beautiful pale-yellow color. and of 
a fine, regular, and compact texture. It is preferred to 
every other kind of wood for the mannfucture of flutes, 

* flageolets. and other reed-instraments; of rules and 
mather val instruments; and of the handles of most 
small tools. For the purposes of the turner, the wood- 

and especially the wood-engraver, box-wood is 
e. Spain and Portugal export large qumtities 
of it; so also do Circassia and Georgia, 

Bux’ton, a town and fashionable watering-place of 
England, co. Derby, 150 m. N. W. by N. of Loudon, in 
the middle of a romantic country, The temperature of 
the springs ranges trom 60 to 859, B. waters are much 
valued in cases of dyspepsia, gout, and rheumatisin, and 
were celebrated for their medicinal virtues during the 
time of the Romans. Pop. 4,987. 

Bux’ton, in Muine, a post-township of York co., on 
Saco River, 60 m. S.W. by S. of Augusta, 

—A post-village of York co., 15 m. W. of Portland. 

Buxton and Bar-Mill. in Meine, n village of York 
co., 18 m. W. of Portland, on the E. bank of Saco River; 
pop. about 400. 

Buxton Centre, in Maine, a post-village of York co., 
10% m. W. of Portland. 

Bay, bi.) (imp. and pp. novent.) A. S. byegan, bugan ; | 
Goth. hugjun.| To acquire, procure, or obtain by I 
Mentor purchase; to purchase; to obtain by paying a} 
price or an equivalent in money :—used in contradistine- 
tion to sell, 

“They must buy up no corn growing within twelve miles of | 
Geneva." —Addisun. 


—To procure by a consideration given; to bribe; as, to 
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To buy out. To purchase another's interest in a prop- 
erty so as to become sole proprietor: to buy off.— To 
buy in. To purchase stock in any interest, fund, or prop- 
erty.—To buy off. To canse to yield or surrender, by 
some consideration; as, to buy ofun opponent. — To buy 
oncredit, To purchase on a given promise, or written se- 
curity, to pay at a certain specified time.—7o buy the 
refusal, To advance money for the right of purchasing, 
ata given price, on a future day. 

=v. i. To negotiate or treat about a purchase, 

“I will buy with you, sell with you, talk with you.”—Shaks, 
Buyer, (li’er,) n. One who bnys; a purchaser. 
Buyukdereh. See page 41. 

Buz, a nephew of Abraham. Elihu, the Buzite, is sup- 
posed to have been of his family. 

Buzancais, a town of France, dep. Indre, cap. cant., 
on the Indre, 14 m. N.W. of Chateauroux, It isa quaint, 
ill-built place, in a guod situation, aud has a trade in 
wool. Pop. T. 

Buzz, (buz) v. 1. [Formed from the sonnd.] To make a 
low humming sound, as bees; to hum; to whisper. 

Among the buzzing multitude." ~ SAA. 

--v. a. To whisper; to spread, as report, by whispers. 

~“ Did you not hear 
A buzzing of a separation 
Between the king and Catherine? —Shaks. 

To sound by buzzing. 

* Herewith aroac a buzzing noise among them. — Hayward, 

—n. The humming noise made by bees, wasps, Åc. 

—A whisper; a rumor; a hum of talk. 

I found the whole outer room in a buzz of politics.""—Addison, 


Buzzard, (uzerd,) n. [Fr. busard. from Ger. bussaar ; 
suid to be from the verb fo buzz; Pers. bauz, n hawk. ] 
(4.6L) The popular name of the predatory birds form- 

ing the genus BUTEO, J. v. 

A blockhead; a numskull; a dunce. 

“Those blind buzzards, who,... would neither learn them- 
selves nor could teach others. — Ascham. 

—a. Stupid; thickheaded. (k.) 

Buz’zardet, n. (Zul.) A species of Buzzard. 

Buzzards Bay, on the S. coast of Massachusetts, 
separated from Vineyard Sound by the Elizabeth Islands, 
and containing the harbors of New Bedford, Fair Haven. 
Rochester, and Wareham. It is 30 m. long, with a mean 
width of 7 m. 

Buz'zardsville, in Indiana, a village of Madison co., 
H m. N. N. E. of Indianapolis. 

Buzzer, n. One who buzzes; a secret whisperer. 

„And wants not buzzers to infest his ear 
With petulaut speeches of his father's death.” — Shaks. 

Buz’zing, u. A humming noise; incessant talk in an 
undertone, 

Buz’zingly, adv. With a low, murmurous sound, like 
that of bees. 

By, (i.) prep. [A. S. be or big ; Goth. bi ; Ger. bei ; Sansk. 
abhi.) At; near; beside; close to; not far from; in the 
vicinity of:— noting proximity of place; as, by the 
church. 

“Stay by me; thou art resolute and faithful.” — Dryden, 

Near to in motion or passage; past; from one to the 
other side of; as, to sail by a port. 

—Used to denote the instrument, agent, cause, manner, 
way, or means; through; with; as, by the aid of justice. 

~ Death s what the guilty fear, the pious crave, 
Sought by the wretch, and vanquish'd by the brave.“ — Garth. 

In the above sense, as a means or instrument, it denotes 
the cause of any effect. 

By woe the soul to daring action steals, 
By woe iu plaintiess patience it excels.” — Savage. 

—It denotes the means by which anything is performed 
or obtained; as, by the action of machinery. 

* You must think, if we give you anything, we hope to gain by 
you." — Shaks. 

—Used to show the manner of an action; ns, it was 
brought about by chance.—At or in; specifying place 
or position. 

* By land, by water they renew their charge.“ — Pope. 

According to;— denoting permission. 

"Itis lawful both by the laws of nature and nations, and by 
the law divine.” — Bacon. 

—Noting the quantity had at once; at the rate of; ac- 
cording to the proportion of; as, eggs by the dozen. 

The North by myriads pours her mighty sons.” — Pope. 

—In comparison, it denotes the ratio of excess, or dimi- 
nution; as, older by ten years. 

Her brother Rivers, 
Ere this lies shorter by the head at Pomfret." — Rowe. 

—From; denoting ground, or comparison; as, by what has 

passed. 
„The son of Hercules he justly seems 
By his broad shoulders and gigantic limbs." — Dryden, 

As soon as; not later than; as, by four o'clock. 

‘ By this time the very foundation was removed.” — Swift. 

— Pointing to the author, contriver, inventor, or pro- 
ducer; us, a poem by Longfellow, 

—At hand; on hand; in one's possession; as, he keeps 
much money by him, 

— In the same direction with; as. furrowed by the length. 

—Usedin the form of adjuration, swearing, or protestation. 

“ His godhead Tinvoke, by him I swear." — Dryden, 

—According ta: by direction, testimony, or authority of; 
us. whit is the time by your watch? 

By-and-by. Presently; shortly; in a short time; be- 
fore long. 
Fon a sensible man, by and by a fool, and presently a beast.” 


buy a vote. 
“Thave hought 
Golden opinions from all certs of people, "— Shaka. 


Shaka, 


By one's self. Denoting the absence of all others: By’-passage, n. 
To esteem; to regard; as, to set a| 


alune. — To set by. 
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valne by.— To come by. To gain possession of; to ob- 
tain; to realize; as, to come by a fortune. — One by one, 
day by day, piece by piece. Euch day, piece, thing, per- 
son, &., singly, or severally.— 7o do by. To behave 
or act towards; to treat; as, he has dome nobly by 
me. — To stand by. To aid, support, uphold, sustain ; 
as, I will stand by him to the last. — Twinty feet by ten, 
a length or distance measuring twenty feet one way 
and ten the other,— By the head, or en. (Naut.) 
Suid of a vessel when her head is lower in che water 
than the stern; or conversely. — By the lee. The posi- 
tion of a ship when going free, or, in other werds, when 
she has fallen off 80 much from the wind, as to Ming it 
round her stern, and take the sails aback on the other 
quarter. — By the run. To let go altogether, or at once; 
as, to let a sall go by the run. Opposed to slacking, or 
letting go gradually. — Good-by, see GOOD-BYE. — South- 
west by South, Further South than South-west. (Used 
iu telling off the points of a compass.) 

By, a/v. Near; beside; in presence; as, he was not by 
at the time. 
“ Pris'ners and witnesses were waiting by, 

These bad been taught toswear, and those to die."— Roscommon, 


—Passing; going or gone past ; as,the troops have passed by, 
“I did hear 
The galloping of horse. Who was't came by? — Shaks, 

—Aside; on one side; as, to put by something for future 
use, 

By, a. Something out of the direct or common way; 
aside; anything of a collateral or incidental nature; as, 
a by-law. (Used in composition generally as a prefix.) 

By. Bye, n. Something not directly the object of; an 
object by the way, or of secondary importance; as, a 
bye at cricket. 

By Uw by. Digressively; in passing; apropos or touch- 
ing the matter in view, or subject of remark. 

By'ard, n. (Mining.) A piece of leather worn across 
the breast by those who drag the sledyes in coal-pits. 

By’berry, in Irn au, a former township of 

Philadelphia co., 14 m. N.E. of the State-Llouse ; now in- 

cluded within the limits of the city. 

By’-bidder, n. One who is engaged by an anctioneer 
or seller to make mock bids in order to run up the price 
of articles; sometimes called, in a vulgar sense, a 
siwertener. 

By blos. (Anc. Grog.) See GIBLAH. 

By’-blow, n. A side blow; a blow incidentally given. 

—An illegitimate child. (o. or R.) 

By'-business, n. Business transacted out of the com- 
mon or customary way. 

By-coffeehouse, n. 
situation. 

“I afterwards entered a hy-coffechouse that stood... at the 
end of a narrow lane.” — Addison. 

By’-concern’ment, n. An affair apart from the 
main business, 

“Our plays have underplots, or by-concernments." Dryden. 
By’-corner, n. A private corner. 
By’-depend’ence, n. An appendage; something in- 

cidentally depending upon another. 

By’-design, n. An incidental purpose or design. 

“And if she miss the mouse-trap line, 
They ‘ll servo for other by-design.” — Hudibras, 

Bye. By. (Hen. Dan. bye; Icel. bu ; Goth. beidan, to 
dwell |] A dwelling; a way out of the common road; 
as, a bye-way. 

In certain games, a station or place of an individual 
player. — Webster. 

By -end. n. Private end; secret interest or advantage. 
Fear, profit, or some other bye-end.” — L Estrange. 
By’ersville, in New York, a post-village of Livingston 

co., 16 m. R. of Genesee, 

By'field, in Massachusetts, a post-village of Essex co., 
35 m. N. by E. of Boston. 

By’-gone, a. Past: gone by: vanished: as. by-gone days. 

—n. Something past or gone by; a past occurrence or event. 

Let by-qones be by-qones. A phrase implying that the 
past should be forgotten, 

Byhalia, in Mi jippi, a post-village of Marshall co., 
18 m. N.W. of Holly Springs. 

Byha‘Ha, in Ohio, a post-oftice of Union co. 

Byington, (bi'ing-ton.) in Ohio, a P. O. of Pike co. 

Ry-in'terest. n. Private interest; selfadvantage. 

By’-lane, n. A private lane, or one out of the usual 
road, 

By’-law, n. (Law.) A private law; the local or snbor- 
dinate law of a city, town, or private corporation, — 
The power to make by-laws is usually conferred by ex- 
press terms of the churter creating the corporation; 
though, when not expressly granted, it is given by im- 
plication, and it is incidental to the very existence of 
a corporation. The Constitution of the United States, 
and Acts of Congress made in conformity to it, the con- 
stitution of the State in which a corporation is located, 
and all acts of the legislature constitutionally made, 
together with the common law as there accepted. are of 
superior force to any by-law: and such by-law, when 
contrary to either of them, is therefore void, whether 
the charter authorizes the making of such by-law, or 
not: becanso no legislature can grant power larger than 
it possesses, — Bouvier, 

By'ler’s Mills, in ei, a village of Morgan co, 
46 m. WS. W. of Jefferson City. 

By’-matter, n. Something incidental, 

By’-name,n. A peculiar or incidental name; a nick- 
name, 

—r.a To confer a nickname upon, 

By’numville, in 0%. a post-office of Pike co. 

A by-way or passage; out of the 


A coffee-house in an obscure 


common road 
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By’-past, a. Past: gone by; as,“ These three hundred 
years 7 — Cheyne. 

By’-path, n. A private or obscure path; as, the by-path 
of knowledge. 


By’-place, n. A retired or private place. 


By’-play, u. A scene which is carried on in dumb show, 
in the background of the main performance. 
By’-purpose, n. A clandestine or indirect purpose. 
‘rama, in Mississippi, a post-village of Hinds co., on 
earl River, about 13 m. S. by W. of Jackson. 
Byram, in New Jersey, a township of Sussex co.; pop. 


Byram River, in Omnecticut, flowing into Long 
sland Sound, separating this State from New York. 
Byrd, (bird,) in Orio, a township of Brown co. 

Byrd’s Springs, in Ariansas,a P. O. of Jefferson co. 

By re, (bir,)n. A term for a shippon or cow-house;— 
peculiar to Scotland and the north of England. 

By’-respect, n. Private end or view. 

Byrguis, Justus, (properly Josst BÜRGI) an inventor 
and manufacturer of “Globes of the Heavens,” and as- 
tronomical instruments, B. in Lichtensteg, cant. St. 
Gallen, Switzerland, 1552. In 1579 he was appointed 
horologist to the court of William IV., Landgrave of 
Hesse. His first work was a globe of the heavens made 
of silver plate, on which the stars were indicated after 
his own observations. The landgrave sent this globe to 
the Emperor Rudolph II. of Germany, who was so 
pleased with it that he called B., in 1604, to his own 
court us his mechanician. He returned to Cassel in 1622, 
where he D., 1633.—Before 1603, without the knowledge 
of Napier's work, he discovered, or calculated logarithms, 
which he published in the Arit/metical and Geometrical 
Progression Tables, Prague, 1620. — He also constructed 
a geometrical triangular instrument, which was de- 
scribed by his brother-in-law, Benj. Barmen, 1648. 

Byrns‘ville, in Indiana, a post-village of Harrison 
co., about 105 m. S. of Indianapolis. 

Byrn'ville, in New York, a village of Schoharie co., 

m. W. by S. of Albany. 

By’-road, n. A private or obscure road. 

„Through slipp'ry by-roads dark and deep. — Swift. 


By’ron, (GO Gorpon NoEL Brron,) Lorp, the great- 
est English poet of modern times, was B. in London, 1788. 
He was descended from the Scandinavian Biirtins, one 
branch of which settled in Normandy, and came over to 
England at the Norman Conquest; while the other re- 
mained in France and founded the house of the dukes 
de Biron. B. was grandson of the Admiral John 
Byron, q. v., and the son of Captain John Byron of the 
Guards. By his mother, the heiress of the Scottish family 
of Gordon of Gicht (and the second wife of Captain 
Byron), he was descended from the royal house of 
Stuart. At 3 years of age, B. lost his father, and was 
brought up by his mother (a woman of weak mind and 
irritable temper), in the Scottish Highlands, where he 
early imbibed that spirit of poetry and enthusiasm for 
liberty, which afterwards made him famous, In 1798 
he succeeded his great-uncle as Lord Byron, and in 1800 
was sent to Harrow to begin his education. In 1803 he met 
with his first love, the“ Mary“ of his poems (Miss Mary 
Chaworth of Annesley Hall). In 1505 he went to Cam- 
bridge University, and in 1807 published his first volume 
of poems, which at once brought him into note. But 
it was in 1808 that the savage criticism on his Hours of 
Idleness, which appeared in the “ Edinburgh Review,” 
evoked the manifestation of the real power of his genius, 
His reply to it, published in 1809, is that marvellous and 
matchless satire — English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 
Estranged from his mother by her peculiarities of tem- 
per and disposition, B. passed the first years of his early 
manhood lonely and solitary, even amid the vortex of 
brilliant society. Home he had none, nor yet a relation, 
excepting an only half-sister, to regard him with sym- 
pathy and affection, and open to him the quieter charms 
of happy domesticity. Added to this dearth of dumestic 
influences, his estate (impoverished by the reckless ca- 
reers of his father and his great-uncle) was inadequate to 
duly maintain the dignity of his rank. Flung on hisown 
resources, he sought society and companionship in the 
fashionable world, where he, for a period, shone as a 
brilliant meteor, alike distinguished by his personal 
grace and beanty, his sparkling wit, and by the honors ac- 
quired by his genius. Tiring of, and mentally despisiug the 
fripperies and empty conventionalities of the gay world 
surrounding him, he repaired to the continent of Europe, 
and during his residence there composed the two first 
cantos of his great poem, Childe Hurold's Pilgrimage. 
He returned to England in 1811, where he achieved, 
through the publication of that work, the highest lit- 
erary reputation of any man of his time. This was soon 
followed in rapid succession by the Giaour, Bride of Aby- 
dos, and Corsair, and. in 1813, by Lara. In Jan., 1815, he 
married Anne Isabelia, the daughter of Sir Ralph Mil- 
banke, a lady singularly uncongenial in mind, manner, 
and disposition to himself. Twelve months afterwards 
they separated, after the birth of a daughter, the“ Ada, 
sole daughter of my house and heart,” of his exquisite 
verse. He was at the same time involved in serious pecu- 
niary embarrassments. Smarting under domestic unhap- 
piness, public scandal, and all the other calamities of his 
position, he quitted England never to retarn, and took 
up his abode at Geneva, where he wrote the Prisoner of 

hillon. — He subsequently removed to Venice, where 
he formed his weil-known liaison with the beautiful 
Countess Guiccivli, produced his Munfred and Beppo, 
finished ie e Hurold, and commenced his greatest 
work, Don Juan. While here, too, he espoused the 
cause of the Italian “ Carbonari.” In 1819 he took up 
his residence at Ravenna, and in 1821 at Pisa. In 1822, 
while staying at Genoa, he forwarded money and ma- 
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terial of war in aid of the Greeks, who were, at that 
time, engaged in a war of independence, and on Jan. 5, 
1824, he joined their ranks in person, at Missolonghi, 
and was appointed commander-in-chief of an expedition 
intended to be sent against Lepanto. Before this could 
be carried into effect, however, he was seized with a 
fever, and, on the 19th of April, he expired, to the inex- 
pressible grief of the Greek people, who went into 


Fig. 457. — LORD BYRON. 

mourning for him for a period of 21 days. His body 
was brought to England, and was interred in the tomb 
of his ancestors, at Hucknall, in Nottinghamshire, the 
only mourner present on the occasion, related to him 
by blood, being his half-sister, the Hon. Mrs. Leigh. B. 
was n man of great sensibility of feeling; he was ever 
morbidly sensitive in some things, most particularly so 
with regard to any allusion to his only personal deform- 
ity, a malformation of one of his feet, occasioned by an 
accident at his birth.— As a poet, Lord B. will take 
rank second only to Homer, Shakspeare, and Dante. 
Recent critics even assert him to be the greatest poet 
the English language can boast. The third and fourth 
cantos of Mile Harold alone place their author in 
the foremost rank of descriptive writers. But it is 
in Don Juan that the genius of B., with its wonder- 
ful power to blend pathos, humor, wit, scorn, satur- 
nine gloom, and exuberant vitality, has found its high- 
est and richest development. B. was the sworn foe 
of cant, and in the words of Göthe, “he led the ge- 
nius of Britain as on a pilgrimage throughout all 
Europe.” The most trustworthy Life of Byron, is that 
written by his friend and fellow-poet, Moore; and a true 
insight into his mind and opinions will also be found in 
Lady Blessington's Conversations with Lord Byron.—B. 
had entrusted his private diary to his friend and literary 
executor, Moore, for publication, after his death, by his 
old publisher, Murray. of London; but just prior to its 


public appearance in print, Moore thought fit to take it 


back and destroy it. This strange proceeding (which 
has hidden forever much that would have thrown a new 
light on the private history of Byron’s life) has ever 
since cast a shadow over the character of Moore; who, 
nevertheless. seems to have been actuated by guod in- 
tentions, and in accordance with the expressed wishes 
of Lady Byron.—In the early part of 1869 appeared 
from the pen of the Countess Guiccioli, her Recollections 
of Lord Byrm: u work that elicited from Mrs H. B. 
Stowe an article in the “ Atlantic Monthly,” for Sept. 
of the same year, entitled The True Story of Lady By- 
ron's Life, in which she has alleged, against the memory 
of the great poet, a monstrous charge, that was gener- 
ally received with much disfavor. 


By’ron, . Jonx. a British admiral and circumnavigator, 


grandfather of the poet Lord Byron, B. 1723. He sailed 
with Lord Anson, in his voyage round the world, and en- 
dured fearful sufferings; and on his return to England 
published a highly interesting narrative of his five years’ 
absence. In 1764, he commanded an expedition to the 
South Sea, and made important discoveries, During 
the course of his professional career, B. was 80 sin- 
gnlarly unlucky in meeting adverse gales and danger- 
ous storms, that throughout the entire British navy 
he acquired the nick-name of Foul-weather Jack. D. 1786. 


By’ron, in Georgia, a post-office of Houston co. 


By’ron, in Jilincis, a post-village and township of 
Ogle co., about 12 m. N. by E. of Oregon City; pop. 
1,093, 

B ron, in Indiana. a flourishing village of La Porte co., 

m. N.E. of La Porte. 
By ros, in Jowa, a township of Buchanan co.; pop. 
195. 


BY ron; in Maine, a post-township of Oxford co., 56 m. 

W. of Augusta. 

By’ron, in Michigan, a post-village of Shiawassee co., 
on the Shiawassee River, about 33 m. E. of Lansing. 

By’ron, in Michigan, a prosperous township of Kent 
co. 

By’ron, in Minnesota, a township in the S. of Waseca 
co, 

By’ron, in Missouri, a post-office of Osage co. 
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By’ron, in New York, a flourishing post-village and 
township of Genesee co., 26 m. W. S. W. of Rochester; 
pop. 1,784. 

Byron, in Ohio, a post-village of Green co., about 11 m. 
E. by N. of Dayton. 

Byron, in Wisconsin, a post-township in Fond-du-Lac 
co., abont 10 m. S. of Fond-du- Lac, 

Byron Bay, in N. America, on the N.E. coast of Lab- 
rador ; Lat. 54° 40’ N., Lon. 57° 30 W. 

Byron’ic, Byronesque, (bi-run-esk’,) a. Pertain- 
ng to Lord Byron, or to his poetry; after the manner 
of Byron; as, a Byronic style of expression. 

Byron Island, in the Pacific Ocean, ubout 12 m. in 
ength; Lat. 19 1% 8., Lon. 173° 16’ E. 

By’ronville, in Georgia, a post-office of Dooly co. 

By’-room, n. A private room situated within another. 

*“ I pr'ythee, do thou stand in some by-room.”” — Shaks. 


Byrrhus, u.; Byr’rhida, pl. (Zoél.) A genus and 
amily of Coleoptera. B. pilula is about the size of 
the common Lady-bird; its color is a dull brown; itis 
of an extremely convex shape, and, when disturbed, 
contracts its limbs and lies in an inert state, like an 
oval seed or pill, while thus counterfeiting death asa 
means of escape from danger. It is found on various 
plants in gardens and elsewhere. 

Byrsoni’ma, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order MAL- 
PIGHIACEX, g. v. 

By’-speech, n. An incidental or casual speech not 
exactly relating to the point. 

Byssaceous, (bis-sa’shus,)a. [See Byssus.] ( Bot.) Re- 
sembling byssus ; composed of fine entangled threads, 
Bys’sine, a. [See Byssus.] Silky; made of silk; having 

a silky appearance. 

Bys’soid, n. (Bot.) See Byssvus. 

Bys‘solite, n. [Gr. bussus, fine flax, I lade, a branch.) 
(Min.) A name applied to fibrous varieties of amianthus, 
tremolite, and other minerals of a filamentous nature. 

Bys'sus, n. [Lat., from Gr. byssos.) (Physiol.) A fas- 
ciculus of shining semi-transparent horny or silky fila- 
ments; secreted by a gland at the base of the foot of 
certain Jamellibranchiate bivalves, and serving as an 
organ of adhesion to submarine rocks or other foreign 
bodies. 

(Bot.) A name formerly given to all those filamentous 
plants which inhabit cellars and otber underground 
close places, and on which no fructification is found; it 
was also applied to vegetation of a similar kind when 
found growing in the air. Itis now ascertained that a 
large number of these supposed plants are merely the 
young state of certain kinds of fungi, or other plants of 
a low vegetation; and the genus is consequently ex- 
ploded, the term Byssoid alone being retained to express 
a fringed structure in which the threads are of unequal 
lengths. 

G 70 A word variously translated “ fine linen” and 
“silk,” and supposed by some to have been cotton, and 
by some the asbestos fabric. There appear to have been 
two quite different qualities of B.; one, the finest, used 
for the habit of the priests, and the other for that of the 
Levites. — N. Am. Cyclop. 

By’-stander, n. [A. S. bigtandan, to stand by.] One 
who stands by or near; a spectator ; a mere looker-on, 

The by-standers asked him, why he ran away.” — Locke. 


By’-street, n. A separate, private, or obscure street. 
y 


Bent on some mortgage, to avoid reproach, 
He seeks by by-streets, and saves th expensive coach.” — Gay. 


'By’-stroke, n. An incidental or casual stroke. 


By’town, in Upper Canada, See OTTAWA. 

Byttneriacese, (bil’ne-ri-ai’se-e,) n. pl. (Bot.) An 
order of plants, alliance Ma/vales—Diac. Monadelphous 
stamens, in most cases partly sterile, and 2-celled an- 
thers turned inwards. They are trees, shrubs, or under- 
shrubs. mostly tropical, sometimes climbing. They have 
simple alternate leaves, with usually deciduons stipules ; 
calyx 4-5-lobed, valvnte: corolla absent, or having as many 
petals as there are lobes to the calyx ; filaments more or 
less united; ovary sessile or stalked, composed of 4-10 
carpels, united round a central column; style single; 
stigmas equal in number to the carpels: ovules 2 in vach 
cell, fruit usually capsular ;embryo straight or somewhat 
curved, usually lying ina small quantity of fleshy albu- 
men, the cotyledons being plaited or spiral. There are 
45 genera and 400 species. In their properties they 
closely resemble the Mulracem und Sterculiacem. The 
typical gen. Byttneria does not include any plants re- 
markable for useful products. 

By’-tarning, n. An obscure path or road. 

By-view, (C/ d,) n. Private view; self-interested 
purpose, 

By-walk, (bi’wawk,) n. A private or secluded walk. 

e n. The outlet of the water of a dam. (Prov. 

ong. 
By’-way, n. A private, secluded, or obscure way. 
“Thy bounteous Lord 
Allows the choice of paths; take no by- ways. — Herbert. 

By’-wipe, n. A sly, underhand stroke of irony or 
sarcasm. 

By’-word, n. [A. S. bi or big, and word.] A passing 
or current word; a common saying; a proverb. 

Wo are become a by-word among the nations for our ridicu- 

lous feuds and nuimosities.“ — Addison. 

Byz’ant, Byz’antine, n. (Numis.) See Bezant. 

Byz’antine Architecture, n From the classic 
architecture of old Rome was derived the Romanesque, 
which gradually spread through Western Europe, and 
passed through various phases, until it attained the full 
extent of its development in the Gothic architecture, 
and becamein the B.A. the parent stock of the Arabian, 
B. A. may be considered to have been originated by Con- 
stuntine the Great, who commenced rebuilding Byran- 
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tium in the year 324, and spared no expense to make 
his new city the most magnificent in the world. At 
first, the palaces, temples, churches, baths, and basilicas, 
which were erected, were based on the plans, and em- 
braced all the characteristic features, of similar buildings 
at Rome; but, to carry out his d designs, Constan- 
tine caused schools to be established for the study of 
archıtecture, in which men were trained for the profes- 
sion, who gradually mingled new and original features 
with those of the style that had been introduced from 
the West, and formed a style of architecture peculiar in 
itself, and eminently adapted to the requirements of the 
ritual of the Greek Church, although bearing evident 
traces of the source from which it originally sprung. — 
B. A. has been divided, somewhat arbitrarily, into four 
periods Il. From the time of Constantine to the middle 
of the sixth cent. 2. From the beginning of Justinian’s 
reign down to the eleventh cent., which comprises the 
greater part of the existing buildings of the pure Byzan- 
tine type. 3. From the eleventh cent. to the conquest of 
Greece by the Turks, when theinfluence of the Venetian 
successes is apparent in the intermixture of Italian and 
Gothic details and characteristics —4. The prevalent form 
of the churches of the second period or period of pure B. A.. 
is that of the Greek cross; the central square, formed 
by the intersection of the arms of the cross, is covered 
by a dome or cupola, and the spaces which represent 
the arms are also covered by semi-cupolas, or, in many 
cases, entire ones. The whole length of the interior, 
from east to west, is divided into five parts. At the E. 
end is the apse, in which stood the altar, divided from 
the next portion, called the bema, by a panelled screen 
richly adorned with paintings and gilded carved work, 
in which were three doors of communication between 
the bema and the apse, which was considered to be the 
holiest part of the church. The Roman, or semi-circular 
arch, is the only form of arch employed, and the great 
distinctive feature of the style is the constant use of the 
cupola or dome, which was supported on arches of a wide 
span, springing from massive piers at the four corners 
of the central space. The capitals were adorned with 
foliage, generally of a symmetrical pattern, in relief, on 
sunken panels formed in the faces. The interior was 
richly ornamented with sculpture, painting, and mo- 
saic-work of most elaborate description. The cathedral 
of St. Sophia, now the principal mosque at Constanti- 
nople ( Fig. 458), built by Justinian in 532, is considered 
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to be one of the finest existing specimens of Byzantine 
architecture. Good examples of the style of the second 
period are also to be seen in the churches of St. Sergius 
and St. Irene, at Constantinople. The best examples of 
the third period are the churches of St. Mark, at Venice 


Fig. 458. — THE MOSQUE OF sr. SOPHIA, (Constantinople.) 
(Fig. 300), and St. Pantocrator, at Constantinopla. At 


Byzantine Historians, 
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dral at Aix-la-Chapelle, the churches of Ravenne and 
Pisa, are also Byzantine in character. In our own times, 
B.A. is the ecclesiastical form of architecture in Russia; 
the prevailing style of the Greek Church, as Gothic ar- 
chitecture, is peculiar to the cathedrals und churches 
of Roman Catholic and Protestant countries. 
Byzantine Church, n. A name applied to all those 
churches which acknowledge the supremacy of the cecu- 
menical patriarch of Constantinople. The adherents of 
this church are comprised almost entirely within the 
limits of Turkey, Greece, and Palestine, and are alto- 
gether estimated to number about 3,000,000. 
Byzantine, Eastern, or Greek Empire. 8ce 


Greek EMPIRE. 

a series of Greek histori- 
cal authors who lived under the Greek empire between 
the 6th and 15th cent. They may be divided into three 
classes :—1. Historians whose works form a continuous 
history of the Byzantine Empire from the 4th cent. of 
the Christian era down to the Turkish conquest of Con- 
stantinople. They are nearly 30 in number, with various 
shades of literary merit; but their works constitute 
almost the only authentic source of the history of that 
eventful peri 2. General chroniclers, or historians, 
whose works treat chiefly of the chronography of the 
world from the oldest times. 3. Authors who confined 
their attention to the politics, statistics, antiquities, 
manners, &c. of the Romans. These two latter classes, 
combined, amount also to abou. 30, and their writin, 
give an excellent illustration of the times of whic’ 
they treat. The works of the Byzantine historians, &c. 
were collected and published by order of Louis XIV., in 
36 vols. folio, Paris, 1645-1711. Another edition was 
published at Venice in 1729 and the 1 ears. A 
more complete edition was projected by Niebuhr, the 
historian of Rome (Corpus Scriptorum Historie Byzan- 
tine). This edition was superintended by him till his 
death; and it has, since that time, been carried on by 
Becker, Dindorf, and other eminent philologists. 

Byzantine Painting and Seulpture. See 
PAINTING ; SCULPTURE 

Byzantine Recen’sion, n. (Eccl. Hist.) The name 
given to tho text of the Greek New Testament. as 
gated witbin the limits of the patriarchate of Constan- 


this period greater attention was paid to external deco-| _ tinople. 
ration, but the churches were much smaller in every re- Byzantium, (be-zan’shum,) n. (Geog.) The ancient 


spect, The church of St. Anthony, at Padua, the cathe- | 


name of CONSTANTINOPLE, g. V. 
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Back Creek, in N. d, a district of Randolph co. 

Bacon, in Miss., a town of Vernon co. 

—in W. Va., a twp. of Charlotte co. 

Bacons burg, in Olio, a vill. of Trumbull county. 

Bac’teria, u. 1. A nume for certain plunt-cells, gen- 
erally oblong and spherical in form. They are propa- 
gated in water, and are not, as supposed by some, 
capable of transmission through the air like fungus 
spores; their presence in water is the canse of disease ; 
a cubic inch of water is capable of containing from 
60,000 to 100,000 Bacteria, and one drop of it would be 
capable of exciting a putrefuctive fermentation in any 
Substance capable of undergoing fermentation. 

Bacup. (bat,) a thriving manufacturing town of 
England, co. Lancaster, 12 m. S.E. of Blackburn. Cot- 
ton and woollen stuffs are largely fabricated here. 
Pip. in 1881, 25,033, 

Ba den. (GRAND DUCHY or.) See page 434, 

Baez, BUENAVENTURA. See page 434. 

Bagaria, or Bagheria, (%%% ure. lane. Tiberia- 
chm, a town of X. Italy, in Sicily, prov. and 9 m. S. E. 
of the city of Palermo; pop. 11,762. 

Bagnell's, de] in Maryland, a district of Mont- 
gomery co.; pop. 665, z 

Baird, Sre F., LL.D., (Gérd,) an eminent American 
scientist, B. 1823, at Reading, Penna., after holding the 
professorship of Natural Science at Dickinson Coll. for 
some years, became in 1855 Assistant Secretary at the 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington. As a contributor 
to natural history, Dr. B.'s services have been important 
and numerous, Besides publishing, in conjun tion 
with the late distinguished naturalist, Jolin ¢ 
valuable work on Tue Birds of North America (2 vols., 
4to., 1860), and The Animals of North America (1 vol., 
4to., 1851), he has edited the Iconographic Encyclopedia, 
aswell as furnished able reports on the natural history 
collections made by Capts. Stansbury and Marcy, and 
Lieut. Gillies, during the U. S. and Mexico Boundary 
and Vacific wailread surveys, He has also published in 
various scientific periodicals numerous papers upon the 
mammals, birds, and fishes of North America. He 
was elected Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 
at Washington, on May 17, 1878, succeeding Professor 
Joseph Henry. 

Bajado, (ba-ah'do,) in New Mexico, a twp. of Santa Aña 


co. 
Bakin in Alabama, a central co., cap. Grantville; pop. 
194. 
Baker, in Florida, a co., cap. Sanderson. 
Bald Knob, in Aentuc:y, a precinct of Franklin co.; 
1.732. 

Bald Mountain and Big Hole, iu Montana Ter- 
ritory,a twp. of Beaver Head co, 

Mard win, in Mississippi, a twp. of Lee parish; pop. 
133. 

Baldwin, in Pennsylvania, a village of Dauphin co.; 
pop. 477. 

Ball, in Minois, a twp. of Sangamon co. . 

Bal lard’s, ju Kentuc/-y, a precinct of Nelson co.; pop. 


89: 

Balle’go Min’go, in Pennsylvania, a village of Mont- 
gomery co. 

Ball Ground, in Georgia, a district of Gilmer co.; 
pop. 366, — A district of Murray co. 

Hai Mountain, in North Carolina, a twp. of Watauga 


Balloon’ e See AEROSTATICS, above. 

Ball Play, iu Muryland,adist. of Monroe co. 

Ba Rock, in Georgia, a district of Newton co.; pop. 

,070. 

Ball Town, in Kentucky, a precinct of Nelson co.; 
pop. 237. 

Balmés, Jaime Lucio, (be, an eminent Spanish 
theologian and publicist, B. in Catalonia, 1810. He early 
evinced an extraordinary scholastic aptitude, and after 

adnating at the University of Cervera, and being or- 
ained as priest, entered upon professional duties at 
Cervera, and, in 1840, became known as a writer of 
mark by the publication of his Political Considerations 
on the Situation af Spain. Eight years later, heattracted 
a European fame by his masterly reply to M. Guizot, 


entitled Protestantism Compared with Cathoiiciem in its Ba 


Relations to European Civilization, in which he asserted 
that the chief hope and guarantee for the future of the 
world lay in the unity between Catholicity and the 
great principle of political liberty and modern civiliza- 
tion. His later work, Pundamental Philosophy, was trans- 
lated into English, and published in New York, in 1557, 
in 2 vols. D. 1838. 

Baii sum Lake, in Wisconsin, a twp. of Polk co.; pop. 
92. 

Bal’timore, in Ohio,a village of Fairfield co. 

Bandajan, (bdn-dth-jahn’,) a monntain- pass of India, 
constituting the S. boundary of Kunawar, in N. Lat. 
31° 22’, E. Lon. 78° 4“. It traverses the Himalayas and 
is covered with perpetual snow, 

Bandy’s, in North Curolina, a township of Catawba 
co. 

Banjoemas, (bin-jo-mahs’.) a flourishing commercial 
town of the island of Java, cap. of a prov. of same name, 
in S. Lat. 70° 53’, E. Lon. 109° 20“. It is occupied by a 
garrison, and is the residence of a Dutch governor. 
Pop. 10,600. 

Banks, (National.) The civil war had as one of 


B. 


of June 3, 1864, which, as amended by the Acts of 
March 3, 1565, March 2. 1867, July 25, 1808, July 14, 

1870, March 3. 1873. June 20, 1874, and Jan. 14, 1875, 
now continues in force. This Act provides for the 
establishment in the Treasury Department of a separ- 
ate bureau, which shall be charged with the execution 
of all laws which may be passed by Congress respecting 
the issue and regulation of a national currency; the 
chief officer of said bureau to be denominated the 
Comptroller of the Currency, who is to act under 

the general direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
on whose recommendation he is to be appointed by the 
President and Senate. It further enacts that associa- 
tions for carrying on the business of banking may be 
formed in any partof the country, and by any number 
of persons not Jess than five; und that each association, 
under their hands, shall make an Organization Cer- 
tificate. which shall specify the name assumed by the 
association, the place where the banking business is to 
be transacted, the amount of capital stock, the number 
of shares into which it is divided, the names and places 
of residence of the stockholders, and the number of 
shares held by each of them, said certificate to be 
acknowledged and transmitted to the Comptroller; 
that no association shail be organized with a less capital 
than $100,000, nor, in a city whose population exceeds 
60,000 persons, with a less capital than $200,000; but 
banks with a capital of not less than $50,000 may, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
be organized in any place, the pop. of which does not 
exceed 6,000; that the capital stock shall be divided 
into shares of $100 each; and that shareholders are 
held individually responsible, equally and ratably, and 
with one and another, for all contracts, debts, and en- 
gagements of such association to the extent of the 
amount of their stock, in addition to the amount 
invested in snch shares; that every association. pre- 
liminary to the commencement of banking business, 
shall transfer U. States bonds to an amount not less 
than $50,000, and not less than the third of the capital 
stock paid in; that upon the proper examination 
being made into the affairs of the proposed institution, 
it shall be entitled to receive from the Comptroller of 
the Currency circulating notes equal in amount to, but 
not exceeding. 90 per cent. of the current market 
value of the bonds transferred,—the law discriminating 
only against the large institutions, as no bank organ- 
ized since the passage of the Act of July 12, 1870, is 
entitled to circulation in excess of $500,000.—Since the 
passage of the Act of June 20, 1574. the N. B., so far 
from considering the privilege of issning circulation a 
profitable monopoly, have voluntarily surrendered 
$66,287,523 of their notes, which is $29.463,467 more 
than has been issued to all the banks organized since 
that date, while 144 banks, with capital stock amount- 
ing to $15,517,000, have gone into voluntary liquidation, 
The X. B. are far from monopolizing the business of 
banking. On Jan. 1, 1881, there were in existence 996 
State banks, and 2.802 private bankers, having an 
aggregate capital of $190.092,538, and deposits of 
$501.450,463. It may be presumed thatif the } ilege 
of issuing circulating notes were so great as it is gen- 
erally thought to be, these banking establishments, 
who are free to enter the national system, would 
hasten to organize under that system, The reason for 
not doing so may be found itho laws governing the 
N. B, which contain numerous and burdensome re- 
strictions, and impose many and severe penalties for 
their violation. On January 1, 1881, there were in the 
United States a total of 2.063 National Banks in opera 
tion. whose aggregate capital was $473 530426; bonds 
in deposit, $349,408,900; outstanding circulation, 
$822,460,7 15. 

Banks, in Iowa, a township of Fayette co, 

Banks, in Michigan, a twp. of Antrim co., 

Banks, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Indianaco. 

Banks, in West Virginia, a township of Upshur co.; 
pop. 1,272. 

Bannister, (bin'nis-tir,) in Virginia, a township of 
Pittsylvania co. 

Banquette’, in Teras, a dist. of Nueces co. 

nswarra, (bdnz-worrah,) astato of Hindostan, in 
Rajpootana, between N. Lat. 239 10-230 48’, E. Lon. 
74° 2-749 AL’, bounded E by Malwaand W. by Guzerat. 
Area, 1. 440 sq.m. Cap. Banswarra. This state, formerly 
subject to the Mahrattas, has been under British pro- 
tectorate since 1818. Pop. 145.000. 

Bap’‘tist Church, in Tennessee, a district of Marshall 
co. 

Bara’ga, in Michigan, a township of Houghton co.; 
pop. 160. 

Bar’becue, in North Carolina, a township of Harnett 
co. 

Bar’ber, in Tennessee, n dist. of Macon co. 

Bar’bour, in Virginia, a township of Orange co.; pop. 
1,323. 

Barcellona, (hiir-sel-lo'nah, Da town of S. Ttalv, in Si- 
cily, p Messina, 22 m. W.S.W. of the city of Messina. 
Pop. 13.257. 

Bare'fields, in Tennessee, a district of Lauderdale co.; 
pop. 1,280. 

Bare House, in Arkansas, a 
pop. 438. 

Bare'las, in New Merico, a twp. of Bernalillo co.; pop. 


township of Drew co.; 


its consequences the introduction of « general banking 
law in the U. States. This is the National Bank Act 


309. 
Bark. (Med. and Com.) The officinal name given to 
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tho cortical layers of various plants, and chiefly for 
medicinal or tanning purposes. The name is, par ez- 
cellence, applied to the several varieties of Pernvian or 
Cinchona barks, the source of quinine. The following 
barks, however, are also employed officinally and eco- 
nomically :— B., ALCORNOCO or ALCORNOQUE. The astrin- 
gent bark of several species of Byrsenima; or, accord- 
ing to some authorities, of Bowdichta virgilioides. — B., 
ANGOSTURA. The febrifugal bark of Gulipeu Cusparia 
or G. officinalis. — B, Basur. The astringent bark of 
Acacia arabica, 2 BASTARD Caprace. The bark of 
Andira dermis: same as Worm Bark. — B., BASTARD 
Jesuit’s. The bark of Iva frutescens. — B., BoNace, 
The bark of Daphne tinifolia. — B., Canea. The 
stimulant aromatic bark of Canella alba.— B., CARI- 
BÆAN. The astringent bark of Exostemma carilium, — 
B., CASCARILLA or Sweet Woop. The aromatic bark of 
Croton Cascariila and C. pseudochina,— B , CHINA. The 
febrifugal bark of Buena herandra,— B., CoNESSI. The 
astringent bark of Wrightia antidysenterica, - B., CULI 
LAWAN. The aromatic stimulant bark of Cinnamomum 
Culilawan,— B., ELEUTHERA. The aromatic bark of 
Croton Cascarilla,— B., Fase ANGostura, The bark 
of Strychnos nux-vomica. — B., Frenxcn GUIANA. The fe- 
brifugal bark of Portlandia hezundra.— B., Jesuit's. 
The same as Peruvian Bark.— B.. JURIBALI. An as- 
tringent bark of Demerara, supposed to be the produce 
of some cedrelaccous plant. — B., MeLaMno. The aro- 
matic febrifugal bark of some species of Galipea, or one 
of its allies. — B., Mezerrum. The acrid irritant bark 
of Daphne Mezereon, — B., Moxrsia, The bark of some 
S. American Sipotacer.— B., Murvuxt. The astringent 
bark of Byrsonima spicata, used by the Brazilian tan- 
ners. — B., Niepa. The febrifugal bark of Ne 
indica. —B., Panococco. The sudorific bark of Sivurtzia 
tomentosa. — B. QUERCITRON. The yellow-dye bark of 
Quercus tinctoria. — B., QUILLAL. The bark of Q@uillaia 
saponaria, used as a substitute for soap.— B., STRINGY, 
of Tasmania. Eucalyptus robusta.— B., Sweet Woop. 
The same as Cascarilla Bark. — B., NINE, An American 
name for Spiræa opulifolia.— B.. Wuite Woop. The 
same as Canella Bark. — B., WINTER'S. The tonic aro- 
matic bark of Drymis Winteri.— B., Worm. The bark 
of Andira inermis, formerly used as an anthelmintic. 

Bar'ker, in West Virginia, a twp. of Barbour co.; pop. 
1,961. 

Barker's, in Georgia, a dist. of Floyd co. 


Barker's Ridge, in West Virginia, a village of Wyo- 


ming co. 

Barley. (Agric.) See CEREALS. 

Barlow, in Florida, a dist. of Hamilton co, 

Barnard, Freperick Avoust’s Porter, (har’nurd,) a 
distinguished American divine and educationalist, B. at 
Sheffield, Mass., 1809, graduated at Yale Coll. in 152 
and, after some time passed in school tuition, hecame 
in 1831 chief instructor in the New York Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, and author of some excellent 
text-books for the instruction of deaf-mutes. In 1838 
he was appointed Prof, of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Alabama, and, ten 
years later, Professor of Chemistry also. In 1854 he be- 
came Prof. of Mathematics and Astronomy, and in 
1856, president and chancellor of the university of the 
State of Mississippi. During the whole of this period, 
his labors had been unceasingly directed towards the 
diffnsion of popular education, both in its primary and 
higher departments, through the sonthern section of 
the Union, contributing to that end not only by oral 
instruction, but also by means of various periodicals 
placed under his editorial charge. In his Letter on Col- 
lege Government in particular, he produced the ablest 
treatise on higher education that had till then appeared 
in the U. States. The war putting an end to his edu- 
cational lebors, in 1861, Dr. B. repaired to New York 
city, and there was elected to the presidency of Colum- 
bia Coll., which position he still honors. He is also a 
member, and was some time president, of the National 
Academy of Science, and of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Besides his works 
published on educational matters, he has contributed 
some admirable essays on scientific topics to his coun- 
try's literature. 

Barnes, in Georgia, a dist. of De Kalb co. 

Barnes, in Iowa, atwp. of Buena Vista co. 

Barnes, in Maryland, a dist. of Stewart co. 

Barnet, in Maryland, a dist. of McMinn co. 

Barnett, in Jennsylvanta, a twp. of Jefferson co.; pop. 
223. 

Bar'nettville, in West Virginia, a village of Marion 
co, 

Barn’‘snets, in Minnesota, a twp. of Pope co. 

Bar’ren, in Arkansas, a twp. of Independence co.; pop. 
887. — A twp, of Jackson co. 

Bar'ringer's, in North Carolina, a district of Iredell 
co. 

Bar'ron, in Wis.,a N. W. co., drained by the Red Cedar 
river; area, 1,000 sq. m.; cap. Barron; pop. (1880) 7.023. 

Barrow-in-Furness, ()iir/ro-in-fir’n/s,) a flonrish- 
ing seaport of England, co. Lancaster, on Morecambe 
Bay, 8 m. N. W. of Ulverston. It is celebrated for its 
extensive blast-furnaces and iron- aud copper-smeltiug 
works. Pop. in 1851, 47,111. 

Bartlett's, in Kentucky, a precinct of Ohio co.; pop, 
1,082. 

Bart low. in Ohio, a twp. of Henry eo. 

Bar'ton, in Florida, a district of Polk co. 
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Barton, in Kan.,a cent. co., intersected by Arkansas 
At; area. 900 sq.m.; cup. Great Bend. J” (1550) 10.319, 

Bur ton's Buttons, or Ik, ORNAMENTS. By means 
of a dividing engine, Mr. John Barton succeeded in en- 
graving lines on stvel and other surfaces not more than 
from the 2,000th to the 10,0% th of an inch apart, These, 
owing to the action of grooved surfaces on light, shine 
in the light of candles or lamps with all the colors of 
the spectrum. From steel dies thus prepared impres- 
sions Were stamped upon buttons and other articles, 
forming ornaments rivalling in color the brilliant 
flashes of the diamond, 

Barton's Creek, in North Carolina, a district of 
Wake co. 

Bain, in Montana Territory, a twp. of Jefferson co.; 
pop. 146, 

Bass River, in New Jersey, a twp. of Burlington co.; 
pep. 807. 

Bateman, Kerr Josepaine, (bdl/mdn,) an American 
actress, u. in Baltimore, 1842, early exhibited dramatic 
ability of a high order, and at the age of uine years 
made her dehüt on the London stage in conjunction 
with her sister. After devoting the intervening years 
to professional study, Miss B. reappeared on the boards 
in 1859, in the U. States, In 1863 she revisited London, 
and in the rôle of Leah,“ an impersonation adapted 
from the German play of “Deborah.” achieved a strik- 
ing success, her acting drawing crowded houses for 210 
nights in succession, In 1855, she married Mr. George 
Crowe of New York, and in 1868 resumed her profes- 
sional career, Which she still follows. Besides her great 
character of “ Leah,” which she has made pecnliarly her 
own, Miss B has played Julia in the“ Hunchback,” and 
Juliet in Shakspeare’s comedy with much success. 

Bates, in Arkavsus, a twp. of Sebastian co. 

Bates, in Su- Curolina, a district of Greenville co.; 
pop. 1,400. 

Bates’ville, in New Jersey, a twp. of Camden co.; 
pop. 86. 

Bath, in Lmisiana, a twp. of Jefferson co. 

Bath, in Minnesota, a twp. of Freeborn co. 

Bath, in West Virginia, a twp. and village of Morgan 
co, 

Baths of Lucca, (The.) (Jook’kah,) [It. Bagni di 
Lucca, Ia town and fashionable watering-place of N. 
Italy, prov. and 13 m. N. of the city of Lucca. It isa 
favorite spa, having hot springs containing sulphate of 
lime, sulphate of magnesia, muriate of magnesia, and 
other salts, and at various temperatures from 96° tu 
1369. Pop. 10,000, 

Baton Rouge, in South Carolina, a district of Chester 
co, 

Battery, (Galvanic.) ( Phys.) Besides the batteries 
described in the body of this work (see GALVANICc Bar- 
TERY), there are many others of recent invention, among 
which the most generally adopted are perhaps the three 
forms figured in the accompanying diagrams. 1. The 
Sulphate af Mercury Battery, devised by M. Marié Davy. 
It is essentially a zinc-carbon element, but of smaller 
dimensions than those elements usually are. In the 
outer vessel V ordinary water or brine is placed, and in 
the porous vessel sulphate of mercury. This salt is 
agitated with about three times its volume of water, 
in which it is difficulty soluble, and the liquid poured 
off from the pasty mass. The carbon being placed 
in the porous vessel, the spaces are filled with the 
residue and then the decanted liquid poured into it. 
Chemical action takes place only when the pile is closed, 
The zinc then decomposes the 
water, liverating hydrogen, 
which traversing the porous 

vessel reduces the sulphate of 

mercury, forming Metallic mer- 

cury, Which collects nt the bot- 

tom of the vessel, while the sul- 

phuric acid tormed at the same 

time traverses the diaphragm 

to act on the zine und thus in- 

crease the action, The mercury 

which is deposited may be used 

to prepare a quantity of wul- 

phate equal to that which has 

been consumed. A small quan- = 

tity of the solution of sulphate qt 1 

of mercury may also pass Jie i | 

through the diaphragm: hut be. | 

this is rather advantageous, 48 D 

its effect is to amalgamate the 


zinc. The electro-motive force of this element is about 
a quarter greater than that of Daniell’s element, but it 
has greater resistance; it is rapidly exhausted when con- 
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tinnonsly worked, though it appears well suited for! 
discontinuous work, as with the telegraph, and with 
alarums.— 2. Gravity Batterirs. The use of porous vessels | 
is liable fo many objections, more especially in the case 
of Daniell’s battery, in which they gradually become 
encrusted with copper, which destroys them. A kind 
of battery has been devised in which the porous vessel 
is entirely dispensed with, and the separation of the 
liquids is effected by their difference of density. Such | 
batteries are called gravity batteries. The form repre-| 
sented has been devised I. Calland of Nantes. Vis 
a glass or earthenware vessel in which is a copper plate 
soldered to a wire insulated by gutta-percha On the 
plate is a layer of crystals of sulphate of copper C; the 
whole is then filled with water, and the zine cylinder 
Z is immersed in it. The lower part of the liquid be- 
comes saturated with sulphate of copper; the action 
of the battery is that of a Daniell, and the sulphate of 
zinc which gradually forms floats on the solution of 
sulphate of copper owing to its lower density. This 
battery is easily manipulated, the consumption of sul- 
phate of copper is economical, and when not agitated 
it works constantly for some months, provided care be 
taken to replace the water lost by evaporation. — 3. 
Menotti's Battery. This may be described as a Daniell's 
element, in which the porous vessel is replaced by a 
layer of sawdust or of sand, At the bottom of an 
carthenware vessel is placed a layer of coarsely-pow- 
dered sulphate of copper a,and on this a copper plate 
provided with an insulated copper wire i. On this there 
is a layer of sand or of sawdust bc, and then the whole 
is filled with water in which rests a zine cylinder Z. 
The action is just that of a Daniell; the sand prevents 
the mixture of the liquids, but it also offers great re- 
sistance, Which increases with its thickness. This bat- 
tery is coming into use for telegraphic work, and from 
its simplicity and economy, and the facility with which 
it is constructed, merits increased attention, 

Bauf'man, iu Ohio, a vill. of Montgomery co. 

Baupettah, (bau-pčltah,) a town of India, British 
pres of Madras, 20 m. N.W. of Guntoor. 1. 20,000. 

Bay, in Ohiu, a twp. of Ottawa co.; pop, 500. 

Bay boro', in South Carolina, a twp. of Horry co.; 
pop. S85, 

Bay ley's Mills, in Georgia, a district of Camden co.; 
pop. 408. 

Bayliss. in Tennessee, a district of Union co. 

Bayou’, in Arkansas, a twp. of Pulaski co, 

Bayou’, in Missouri, a twp. of Ozark co. 

Bayou Macon, in Arkansas, a twp. of Chicot co.; 
pop. 753. 

Bayou Metor, in Arkansas, a twp. of Arkansas co.; 
pop. 306. 
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Beaver, in Missouri, a twp. of Taney co. 

Beaver, in Oregon, a dist, of Clackamas co 

Beaver Creek, iu Jduho Territory, a dist. of Boise 
co, 

Beaver Creek. in Nebraska, a district of Seward co, : 
pop. 665, — A district of York co. 

Beaver Creek, in Montana Territory, a district of 
Jefferson co. 

Beaver Creek, in North Carolina, a district of Jones 
co.; pop. 1,108.— A district of Wilkes co, 

Beaver Dam, in Missouri, a twp. of Butler co.; pop. 
586. 

Beaver Dam, in North Curolina, a district ef Bladen 
co.; pop, 619. — A dist. of Cherokee co.; pop. 76%.— A 
dist. of Haywood co.; pop. 1,745 — A dist. of Richmond 
co.; pop. 635, — A dist. of Wautaqua co. 

Beaver Dam, in Oregon, a dist. of Washington co. ; pop. 
182, 

Beaver Dam Creek, in Tennessee, a dist. of Benton 
co. 

Beaver Island, in North Carolina, a dist. of Stokes 
co. 

Beaver Pond, in West Virginia, a twp. of Mercer 


co. 

Beaver Slough, in Oregon, a dist. of Coos co.; pop. 
122. 

Beck ville. in 7rzas, a dist. of Panola co. 

Beesé, Old.) (bak-sa’,) a town of the Austrian em- 
pire, in Servia, 24 m. N. N. E. of Neusatz. Pop. 11,222. 

Bed ‘ford, in Arkonsas, a twp. of Cross co. 

Bedford, in Minos, a twp. of Wayne co. 

Bedford, in Mixsouri, a twp. of Lincoln co. 

Bedford, in Nebraska, a dist. of Nemaha co. 

Bee Branch, in Missouri, a twp. of Chariton co.; pop. 
1.503. 

Beech Creek, in Arkansas, a twp. of Ashley co.; pop. 
269, — A twp. of Clarke co. 

Beech Creek, iv Jndiana, a twp. of Greene co.; pop. 
2.059. 

Beech Creek, in Tennessee, n district of Wayne co.; 
pop. 501. 

Beech Fork, in Kentucky, a precinct of Clay co.; pep. 
480. 

Beech Springs, in South Carolina, a district of 
Spartanburg co. 

Beech’s Stand, in Tennessee, a district of Williamson 
co. 

Bee Creek, in North Carolina, a district of Mitchell 


co. 

Beer. (Manuf.) Tunnin has been recently used with 
much success in the preparation of beer, for arresting 
fermentation and preventing change beyond a certain 
point. It is to the presence of tannin in the leaves oï the 


Bayou Rapides, in Louisiana, a district of Rapides 
parish, 

Beach, in Arkansas, a twp. of La Fayette co. 

Beach, in Minnesota, a twp. of Mower co. 

Beach Fork, in Tennessee, a district of Campbell co. ; 
pop. 279. 

Beach Isle, in Maine. a twp. of Hancock co. 

Bear Creek, in Alabama, a twp. of Shelby co.; pop. 
693.— A twp. of Boone co. 

Bear Creek, in Arkansas, a twp. of Phillips co. ; pop. 
170. — A twp. of Searcy co.; pop. 565.— A twp. of Sevier 
co. 

Bear Creek, in Florida,a dist. of Liberty co.; pop. 
319. 

Bear Creek, in Minois, a twp. of Christian co.; pop. 
720. — A twp. of Montgomery co. 

Bear Creek, in Jowa, a twp. of Poweshiek co.; pop. 

„552. 

Bear Creek, in Missouri, a twp. of Montgomery co.; 
pop. 2,200, 

Bear Creek, in North Carolina, a dist. of Chatham co.; 
pop. 1,328, 

Bear. Creek, in Wisconsin, a twp. of Waupacca co.; 
pup. 462. 

Beardin’s, (bérd’inz,) in Alabama, a twp. of Etowah 
co. 

Benrd's. in Alabama, a twp. of Pickens co. 

Beard’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of Henry co. 

Bear Grove, in Jwa, a twp. of Cass co. 

Bear House, in Arkunsas, a twp. of Ashley co.; pop. 
525. 

Bear Isle, in Mine, u twp. of Hancock co. 

Bear River, in Ulah Territory, a city and precinct of 
Box Elder co, 

Bear River City, in Wyoming Terrilory, a city of 
Uintah co. 


hops that its preservative peculiarities are due; and the 
sume agent is obtained in greater intensity from the nut- 
gall, 75 grains of tannin exerting as positive an action 
upon beer as a pound of the best hops. By taking tan- 
nin dissolved in ten times its weight of warm water and 
adding it to the wort, a complete clarification will take 
place, and on cooling a deposit will be thrown down. 
In all cases where the peculiar aroma and Litter snb- 
stance of hops are not desired, but a sweet beer is to be 
produced, the hops can always be replaced completely 
and with advantage by the tannin, The use of this new 
material allows the manufacture of several kinds of 
beer, and obviates the necessity of using any other 
mode of clarifying. — Quite recently also, the method 
of preserving wine devised by Pasteur, has been, with 
complete success, applied to the preservation of beer, 
and immense quantities of malt liquors of various 
kinds, after having been subjected to the process, are 
now shipped from Germany to all parts of the world. 
The bottles, after being filled and well corked, are kept 
for about half an hour in a water-bath having a tem- 
perature of 122° Fahr., after which the warm water is 
gradually replaced by cold, s0 as to prevent too rapid 
cooling. In one of the experiments instituted for de- 
termining the feasibility of the operation, four bottles of 
the same kind of beer were well corked, and two of 
them were submitted to the process in question, after 
which all were introduced into a heated room in the 
vicinity of a stove, and kept at a temperature of between 
70° and 809 for four weeks. At the end of this time the 
prepared beer was found to be perfectly clear and of a 
golden tint, with only a slight deposit of granular mat- 
ter at the bottom. The unprepared beer, however, was 
found to have passed into an active state of fermenta- 
tion, turning completely sour, and one of the bottles 
had burst in consequence. According to statistical 


Beartown, (bdr‘lown,) in Montana Territory, a district 
of Deer Lodge co. 

Beas ley’s Creek, in Teras, a district of Comanche 
co.; pop. 101. — A district of Shackleford co. 

Ben son's Store, in Alubama, a twp. of St. Clair co.; 
pop. 305. 

Bent ty vile, in Kentucky, a precinct and village of 
Æe CO, 

Beauregard, in Arkansas, a twp. of Drew co.; pop. 
598. 

Beauregard, in Mississippi, a village of Copiah co.; 
pop, 315. 

Beauvais, in Missouri, a twp. of St. Genevieve co.; 
pop. 1.806. 

Bea'ver, in Arkansas, a twp. of Saline co. 

Beaver, in Jwa, a twp. of Dallas co.; pop. 343.—A 
twp. of Grundy co, 

Beaver, in Aentucky,a precinct of Menifee co.; pop. 
836. 

Beaver, in Michigan, a twp. of Bay co.; pop. 141. — A 
twp. of Newaygo co. 

Beaver, in Minnesota, a twp. of Renville co. 


18 


tables lately compiled under the authority of the 

Austrian Government, the production of beer in all 

the Enropean countries and the U. States during 1879 

was as follows -The whole German Empire, 23,811,117 

bbl.; Great Britain, 22,375.010 bbl.; the Unitel 

States, 9, 2 bbl.; Austria-Hungary, 6,838,070 bbl. : 

France, 6.531,845 bbl.; Belgium, 4,801,778 bbl.: 

Russia, 1,406,174 bbl.; the Netherlands. 978,208 bbl : 

Denmark, 672518 bbl.; Sweden, 508,583 bbl.; Italy. 
651,900 bbl; Switzerland. 445,758 bbls; Norway, 
876,000 bblL—Total production, about 77,000,005 
barrels. 

Bee Nelda: in Virginia, a twp. of Greenville co.; pop. 
2.809. 

Beek! mantown, in New Fork, a village of West- 
chester co. 

Behes “tian. in Arkansas, a twp. of Ouachita co.; pop. 
396. 

Bel cher's, in Tennessee, a district of Wilson co.; pop, 


T23. 


Bel doc, in South Carolina, a district cf Barnwell co, 
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Belew, in Tennessee, a dist. of Lawrence co. 

Belgium. Gommercial intercourse with the U. States 
Of all civilized countries there is probably no one int: 
which it is more difficult to introduce American manu 
factures than into B. Possessing great mineral wealth 
as well as all the latest and most improved kinds ot 
machinery for manufacture. and with a population 
largely made up of skilled workmen and artisans of 
industrious and frugal habits, who are contented with 
moderate wages, she can and does produce almost 
every variety of goods and fabrics necessary either te 
supply the wants or gratify the tastes of her people, at 
prices scarcely excelled for cheapness and quvlity by 
any other nation. Nevertheless. American manufac- 
tures are slowly but surely finding their way iuto B. 
During the year 1880 the value of all denomina- 
tions of manufactures, sold by the U. States to B., was 
$8,520,180, and with our unequalled wealth of raw 
material, our constantly increasing influx of skilled 
labor, and cheap food, and ingenious machinery, we 
may reasonably expect yearly to increase the value of 
these exports. 

Belgium, in N. F., a vil. of Onondaga co. 

Belmonte, in Tenn., a dist. of Westchester co. 

Beloit, in Kansas, a twp. of Mitchell cv. 

Beloochistan. In 1877, a treaty was concluded be- 
tween B. and the British government, whereby the 
latter agreed to support the Khan agaiust internal and 
foreign foes; in return, the British are to oceupy the 
chief town with troops, erect forts, and to ustruct 
railways and telegraphs. The result will probably be 
the absorption of the country and its incorporation with 
the Indian govt. See p. 287, and BoLAN-PASs, p. 389. 

Belt Creek, in Nebraska, a dist. of Burt co 

Beltra'mi. in Minn. a N. co., formed from Itasca in 1866, 

Bel’videre, in Mich., a twp. of Montcalm co.—In 
Minn., a twp. of Goodhne co. 

Bel'vin, iu V. C., a twp. of Pest co. 

Benavente, (Uen-ah-rin'ta,) a manufacturing town of | 
Spain, prov. Zamora, at the coutluence of the Esla and 
Cea, 34 m. N. of Zamora, Pop. 12,464. 

Benedetti, Vixcent, (ban e-dčt'te,) a French diploma-! 
tist, B. in Corsica, 1815. After having been appoiuted, 
consul at Palermo, 1848, he became Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister at Teheran, 1859; director of politi- 
cal affairs to the Foreign Minister, 1860; and am bassa- 
dor at Berlin, 1864. He there obtained great notoriety 
in connection with the remarkable draft of a secret 
treaty between France and Prussia, which was pub- 
lished in the London Times on July 25th, 1870, at the 
very commencement of the war between those two 

owers. The document stated that the Emperor Napo- 
eoa LIL. would allow and recognize the Prussian acqui- 
sitions consequent upon the war against Austria; that 
the king of Prussia would promise to assist France in 
acquiring Luxemburg; that the emperor would not op- 
pose a Federal rennion of North and South Germany; 
that if the emperor should occupy or conquer Belgium, 
the king should afford armed assistance to France 
against any other power that might declare war against 
her in such case; and that the two powers should con- 
clude an offensive and defensive alliance. The publica- 
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of Taylor co.; pop. 1055.— A township of Wayne co.; 


ap. 552. 

Henton, in Missouri, a township of Atchison co.; 
pop. 680. — A township of Cedar co.; pop, 1.133.— A 
township of Christian co.; pop. 57. — A township of 
Crawford co.; pop 1,184.—A township of Dallas co.: 
pop. 2,055, — A township of Dav co.; pop. 1,119. — 
A township of Douglas co.; pop. 379.— A township of 
Holt co.; pop. .— A township of Howell co.; pop 
809. — A township of Knox co.; pop. 1,602. — A town- 
ship of Linn co.: pop. 696. — A township of Newton co.; 
pop. 968,— A township of Osage co.; pop. 2,513. — A 
township of Polk co.; pop. 1,650.—A township of 
Wayne co.; pop. 1,291.— A township of Webster co.; 
pop. 768. 

Benton, in Nebraska, a dist. of Nemaha co. 

Benton, in Ohio, a township of Hocking co.; pop. 
1,448, — A township of Holmes co.; pop. 99.— A town- 
shipof Monroe co.; pop. 987. — A township of Ottawa 
co, 

Benton City, in Montana Territory, a district of 
Chateau co, 

Benton's School, in Kentucky, a precinct of Mar- 
shall co, 

Ben Wade, in Minnesota, a twp. of Pope co.; pop. 240. 

Beowawe, (be-o-wau'e,) in Nevada, a district of Lander 
co. 

Bergedorf, (barja-dorf,) a thriving town of N. Ger- 
many, 10 m. S. S. E. of Hamburg. It is the cap. of a 
small territory under the joint govt. of the cities of 
Hamburg and Lübeck, known as the Vierliinder (Four 
Lands), from its being divided into separate communi- 
ties, each distinguished from the other by peculiari- 
ties of popular costume and manners. Pop. of territory 
12,000, 

Ber'gen, in New Jersey, a N.E. co., bordering on New 


York, bounded E. by Hudson River, and washed by 
Hackensack and Saddle rivers. The surface, generally 
uneven, is mountainous in the W. part. The soil is 
particularly fertile along the valleys of the streams. 
The famous palisades of the Hudson are situated on the 
E. part of this county. Cap. Hackensack. 

Berkeley, Cui be,) in Virginia, a township of Spott- 
sylvania co. 

Berkshire, in Georgia, a district of Gwinnett co.; pop. 
1,352. 

Berlin, in Alabama, a twp. of Chambers co. 

Berlin, in Georgia, a district of Banks co. 

Berlin, in Minis, a twp. of Burean co. 

Berlin, in Jaca, u twp. of Clinton co. 

Berlin, in Kentucky, a twp.and village of Bracken co.; 
pop. 2,281. 

Berlin, in Maryland, a vill. of Frederick co. 

Berlin, in Michigan, a twp. of Monroe co. 

—A twp. of St. Clair co. 

Berlin, in Minnesota, a twp. of Stecle co. 

Berlin, in Wisconsin, a twp. of Grecn Lake co.; pop. 
3,800. 

Berlin. in Conn., a p.-twp. of Hartford co., 11 m. S. by 
W. of Hartford, and 25 m. N. by E. of New Haven. 
Mauf. Hardware, carriages, tinware, &c.—In I., a P.-V. 
of Sangamon co., 15 m. W. by 3. of the former.—A vil. 


tion of this extraordinary document caused great con- 
sternation and excitement throughout Europe. Its 
authenticity was not denied, but France declared, that! 
although M. Benedetti had written the document, he 
had done so at the dictation of Count Bismarck, whercas 
the latter statesman declared that through one channel 
or another France had incessantly demanded some 
compensation for not interfering with Prussia in her 
projects. Both statesmen agreed in saying that their 
respective sovereigns declined to sanction the treaty.) 
On the outbreak of the war, M. Benedetti was of course 
recalled from Berlin; and since the fall of the empire, 
he has disappeared from public notice. In Oct., 1871, 
however, he published a pamphlet, iv which he threw 
upon Count Bismarck the whole responsibility of tho 
draft treaty. 

Benedie'ta, in Maine, a twp. of Aroostook co.; pop. 
413. 

Bengal’, in Michigan, a twp.of Clinton co. 

Ben'nett’s, in Kentucky, a precinct of Meade co.; pop. 


Bennett Spring, in South Carolina, a district of 
Barnwell co. 

Ben'nezette. in Jowa, a twp. of Butler co. 

Bennington; in Jowa, a twp. of Black Hawk co.; 
P. P. 604. 

Bennington; in Minnesota, a twp. of Mower co.; 
pop. 257. 

Bennington, in Utah Territory, a district of Rich co.; 
pop. 

uen , in Georgia, a dist. of Gwinnett co.; pop. 
„208. 

menson, in Minnesota, a twp. of Chippewa co.; gen 
28. 

Bent, in Colorado. 

Bent, in Ken/ucky, a precinct of Pulaski co. 

Bent, in Tennesser, a district of Rhea co. 

Bentley, in Arkansas, a twp. of Perry co. 

Ben’ton, in Arkansas, a county forming the N. W. ex- 
tremity of the State, and drained by the Ilinois River, 
and Flag Creek ; area, 900 sq. m. The surface is mostly 
level and the soil very productive. Cap, Bentonville. 
Pop. in 1880, 25,419.—A township of Conway co.—A | 
township of Fulton co. 

Benton, in weu, a township of Benton co. 
— A township of Des Moines co.; pop. 1,192. — A towns 
ship of Fremont co.; pop. 904.— A township of Keokuk 
co.: pop. 1.309 — A township of Lucas co.; pop. 696, — 
A township of Ringgold co.; pop, 376.— A township 


of Mercer co., 150 m. N.W. of Springfield.—In Ind., a 
P.-Y. of Clinton co., 40 m. N. of Indianapolis.— In Jowa, 
a vil. of Scott co., on the W. bauk of the Mississippi 
River, abt. 25 m. S. E of De Witt.—A P.-O. of Hardin co. 
—In Md., a twp. und P.-V. of Worcester co,, 7 m. from 
the Atlantic.—In Mass., a p.-twp. of Worcester co. 
m. W. of Boston.— In Mich., u twp. of Ionia co.— In A. 
H., a twp. of Coos co., abt. 125 m. N. of Concord. drained 
by the Androscoggin and Ammonoosuck rivers.— In 
N. J., a P.-O. of Camden co—In N. Y., a P.-V. and twp 
of Rensselaer co., 22 m. E. of Albuny.—In O. a twp. 
of Delaware co.—A twp. of Erie co.—A p -twp. of Holmes 
co., abt. 8 m. from Millersburg.—A P.-V. of Jackson co., 
81 m. S. S. E. from Columbus.—A twp. of Knox co—A 
twp. of Mahoning co.—A vil. of Shelby co., 88 m. W. by 
N. of Columbus.—In Maine, a twp. of Franklin co., 45 
m. N.W. of Augusta —In Penn., a post-boro. of Somer- 
set co., 78 m. S.E. of Pittsburgh, and 143 W. of Harris- 
burg, near the western base of the Alleghany Mountains, 
—A twp. of Wayne co.— In Tenn., a vil. of Hardeman 
co.—In Teras,a P.-O. of Washington co In Vi, a p. 
twp. of Washington co.—In Va., a P.-O. of Southampton 
co.—In Wis., a P.-V., of Green Lake co., on the Neenah 
River.—In prov. of Ontario, a P.-V. of Waterloo co. 
Ber'lin Centre, in N. F. a vil. of Berlin twp., Rens- 
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course of life by making him a journalist. Tn 1800 he 
founded the Journal des Débats, intended to be a promi- 
nent political organ of the Conservative party, but, 
finding it impossible to maintain for his paper an in- 
dependent character under the strict censorship of the 
press established by Napoleon, B. made of it a literary 
and scientific organ, Despite all precaution, umbrage 
was given to the govt. of that day, and B., after under- 
going an imprisonment of nine months, was exiled to 
Elba for a brief term in 1801, Afterwards, the paper had 
its name changed to Journal de l Pmpire,a change that 
lasted till 1814. During this period Chateaubriand and 
Madame de Staël became its two most prominent con- 
tributors. After the second Restoration, the chats be- 
came an opposition organ, and under Louis Philippe 
devoted itself to the interests of the constitutional 
bourgeoisie. D. 1841. 

Ber’wick, in Pennsylvania, a borough of Adams co.; 


in Georgia, a dist. of Wilkinson co. 
in North Carolina, a dist. of Cabarrus co.; pop. 
1.005. — A dist. of Perquimans co. 

Bethel, in South Carolina, a dist.of York co. 

Bethel, in Tennessee, a dist. of Hardin co, 

Bethes’da, in Kentucky, a precinct of Trigg co.; pop. 
320. 

Bethesda, in South Carolina, a dist. of York co.; pop. 
2,997. 

Be’thia, in South Carolina, a dist. of Marion co. 

Bethlehem, in Kentucky, a precinct of Henry co.; 
pop. 507. 

Bethlen, or BETHLEN-GANOR, GABRIEL, (hãt“len.) a Ma- 
gyar hero, B. in Transylvania, 1550, became in 1613, 
throngh the aid of the Sultan, sovereign-prince of that 
country. In 1619, he proclaimed himself the cham- 
pion of the Protestant cause in Hungary, and marched 
against Vienna at the head of an army of 100,00 men, 
compelling the imperial forces to retire before him. 
Though unable, through want of supplies, to besiege the 
Austrian cap., B. maintained the supremacy he had 
acquired in Hungary, of which country he was crowned 
king at Presburg in 1620. Resuming the offensive, so 
as to aid his allies, the German Protestants, B. carried 
terror and devastation to the very gates of Vienna. The 
emperor thereupon entered into a treaty of peace with 
him. granting him important concessions, besides the 
dignity of prince of the German empire. Later, B. 
once more engaged in war on behalf of the Protestant 
cause in Germany, and p. in 1629, leaving behind him 
the reputation of having been one of the ablest gen- 
erals and administrators of his time, besides an emi- 
nent patron of science and letters, 

Beulah, in Alabama, a twp. of Lee co. 

Beusalem, in North Carolina, a dist. of Moore co.; 
pop. 1,032. 

Beuthen, (oben,) or Bütom. a manuf. town of 
Prussia, p. Silesia, cap. of a circle of same name, 50 m. 
S. E. of Oppeln. Pop. 

Beverly Manor, in 
pop. 8,071, 

Bewley, in Tennessee, a dist. of Jefferson co. 

Bey pore, (ba-poor’,) n prosperous seaport of India, 
Brit. pres, of Madras, 6 m. 8. of Calicut, and connect- 
ing by railroad with the city of Madras. Pap, 35,000. 

Bhilsa, (brel’sah.) a flourishing town of India, in Mal- 
wah, part of Scindiah’s dominions, on the Betwa, 32 m, 
N.E. of Bhopaul. Pop. 30,000. 

Bhowan, (bo-wahn’.) or Bhowannee, a fortified 
town of British India, N.W. Provinces, 55 m. W. of 
Delhi. Prp. 29,442. 

Biacco, in Mississippi, a twp. of Carroll co.; pop. 4,532, 

Bickmore, ALBERT Smith, (Hm,) an eminent 
American naturalist, n. at St. George's. Maine, 1839, 
graduated at Dartmouth Coll. in 1861. Early devoting 
his attention to the study of natural history, he formed 
the idea of founding in the city of New York a museum 
on an extensive scale to be appropriated to that dept. 
of science. In 1865 he visited China, Japan, and the 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago, returning home by 
way of Siberia and Europe. Of this scientific tour he 
published the results in a work entitled Travels in the 
East Indian Archipelago, (Lond. and N. Y.,1*69.) In 
1870 he was appointed Prof. of Natural History in 
Madison University, Hamilton, N. Y., and has since 
been actively engaged in carrying ont his original idea 
of the institution of the national museum before 
spoken of. 


irginia, a twp. of Augusta co.; 


selaer co., 20 m. E. from Albany.—In O., a P.-O. of Ma-] Bierstadt, ALBERT, (beer’stãt) an eminent American 


honing co.—In Penn., a P. O. of Wayne co. 

Berlin Cross Roads, in O., a P- O. of Jackson co. 

Berlin Falls, in N. H., a P.-O. of Coos co. 

Berna, in New Mezico, a district of San Miguel co.; 
pop. 128. 

Bernadotte’, in Minnesota, a twp. of Nicollet co.; pop. 
214. 

Ber’nard’s, in Alabama, a twp. of Cherokee co.; pop. 
135 


Berne'ville, in New Fork, a village of Albany co.; 
pop. 250. 
Ber’ryhill’s, in North Carolina, a district of Meck- 
lenburg co, 
Ber'ry’s, in Kentucky, a precinct of Harrison co.; pop. 
2 


Berry’s, in Maryland, a district of Montgomery co.; 
lle, in Kentucky, a village of Harrison co.; 
Bers c'ba. in Georgia, a dist. of Henry co. 
Bertin, Lovis Francors, (bär-tahn’, an eminent French 
journalist and man of letters. n. in Paris, 1766. Originally 
intended for the priesthood, the Revolution changed his 
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landscape-painter, h. at Dü: 
parentsemigrated to the U 
of age and settled in New 


dorf, Germany, in 1528. His 
ates when he was two years 
gland. He received a care- 
ful education, and developing an intense love of art, he 
visited Germany in 1853, studied painting in the Dilssel- 
dorf Academy, visited Switzerland and Italy, and re- 
turned to the United States in 1857. In 185s, he accom- 
panied Gen. Lander's expedition to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, where he spent several months in making 
sketches. In 1863 he produced his celebrated picture, 
View of the Rocky Mountains —Lander's Peak. which at 
once gave him a high reputation. Among his subse- 
quent works, the most noticeable have been, Sunlight and 
Shadow ; The Storm in the Rocky Mountains ; and Domes 
of the. Yosemite. 
Big Beth’el, a locality in Virginia, on the Yorktown 
Nieden York co., 10 m. N. W. of Fortress Monroe. 
his place was the scene of an obstinately fought action, 
June 10, 1861, between 2,500 National troops belonging 
to Gen. Butler's command, and n forve of 1,800 Con- 
federates under Cols. Magrnder and Hill, in which the 
former were obliged to retreat with the loss of 55 mem 
The Confederate loss was trifling. 
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the best of our modern scientists, who have seen in thei a grazing country it cannot be snrpassed.—The Black 
introduction of this word a happy idea, the application Hills, by R. H. Dodge. U. S. A. (1876). 

of which unites under one and the same head all that Black Island, in Georgia, a vill. of McIntosh co. 
relates to the study and science of life. Black Jack, in V C.a dist of Richmond co. 
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Big Boone, in Kentucky, a precinct of Boone co.; pop. 
1.257. 
Big Bottom, in Tennessee, a district of Humphrey's 


co | 


Big Creek. In Arkansas, a twp. of Fulton co.; pop. 
655. — A twp. of Craighead co.; pop. 487.— A twp. of 
Hot Springs co.; pop. 158. — A twp, of Sebastian co.; 
pop. 1,261, — A twp. of Sharpe co. 

Big Creek, in Georyia, u dist. of Milton co, 

Big Creek, in Kansas, a twp. of Ellis co.; pop. 6.—A 
twp. of Neosho co 


Biometry, (li-dm'e-tre.) 
metron, measnre.| (Math.) A term sometimes applied 
to that branch of the science which treats of, or has 
reference to, the doctrine of life — probability, longev- 
ity, calculation of annuities, and the like. 


Birch Tree, in Missouri, a township of Shannon co 
Bird, in Aransas, a twp. of Jackson co. 


Big Creek, in Aentucky, a precinct of Clarke co.; pop. Bird/itt’s, in Tennessee. a district of Bledsoe co. 


800. — A precinct of Pike co. 

Big Creek, in Missouri, a twp. of Cass co.; pop. 1,097. 
—A twp. of Taney co. 

Big Creek, in Tennessee, a 
1,236. — A district of Monroe co., 

Big Creek, in West Virginia, a twp. of McDowell co. ; 
pop. OSS, 

Big Eagle, in Kentucky, a precinct of Scott co.; pop. 
1,279. 

Big Fork, in Arkansas, a twp.of Montgomery co.; pop. 
206, 

Bigg's. in Tennessee, a district of Greene co. 

Bigz's Cross Roads, in Tennessce,a district of Dyer 
e 8 

Big Hickory, in Georgia, a dist. of Hall co. 

Big Hill, in Tennessee, a dist. of McNairy co. 

Big Mole, in Missouri, a twp. of Beaver Head co.; 


rn. in Montana Territory, a co. 
rricane, in Tennessee, a district of Hum- 

plirey’s co. 

Big Ivey, in North Carolina, a district of Buncombe 
Cony 

Big Lace, in Arkansas, a twp. of Mississippi co.; pop. 
211. 

Big Level, in West Virginia, a twp. of Greeubrier co.; 
pop. 1539. 

Big Mound. in Iinois. a twp. of Wayne co. 

Big Piney. in Missouri, a twp. of Pulaski co. 

Big Prairie, in Michiyun,a twp. of Newuygo co.; pop. 
40.3, 

Big Prairie, in Missouri, a twp. of New Madrid co.; 
pop. 1.0 9. 

Big Rapids, in Michigan, a twp. of Clare co. 

Big River, iu California, a twp. and village of Men- 
docino co. 

Big River, in Missouri, a twp. of Jefferson co.; pop. 
2,033. — A twp. of St. François co, 

Biz Rock, in Arkansas, a twp. of Pulaski co.; pop. 
3,990. 


Bird's Creek, in Tennessee, a district of Sevier co. 
Birmingham, in Cimnecticut. a manufacturing vil 
lage of New Haven co.; 11 m. W. of New Haven. 


district of Cocke co.; pop. Bishop, in Illinois, a twp. of Effingham co. 
Bishop Creek, in Califurnia, a twp. of Inyo co. 


Bismarck Farm, in Teras, a district of Roxar co. 

Bis‘marck-Schenhausen (Prince vox). In 
1871 Prince B. was appointed Chancellor of the Ger- 
man Empire. In Sept. of the same year he was 
present at the memorable meeting of the German and 
Austrian emperors at Gastein. Subsequently he greatly 
offended the Catholic party by promoting the legal 
measures which resulted in the expulsion of the 
Jesuits, and the incarceration of several bishops. On 
July 13, 1576, as the Prince was driving in the country 
at Kissingen, he was fired at by a young man named 
Kullmann. and slightly wounded by a shot which 
grazed his right wrist. He presided over the Congress 
of the representatives of the Great Powers, which 
assembled at Berlin to discuss the provisions of the 
Treaty of San Stefano in July, 1878. Prince Bismarck 
has been, for the last twelve years the despotic ruler 
of Germany, and the directing soul of European 
politics See also pg., 315. 

Bis'’muth, (Metal) Unlike most other metals, B. is 
found chiefly in the wetallic state, disseminated, in 
veins, through gneiss and clay-slate. The chief sup- 
ply is derived from the mines of Schneeberg, in 
Saxony, Where it is associated wjth the ores of cobalt. 
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Big Rock. in Tennessee, a twp. of Stewart co.: pop. 949. 


Big Sandy, in Georgia, a district of Chattahoochee 
co, 

Big Sandy, in West Virginia, a twp. of Kanawha co. ; 
pop, 876. 

Big Sandy Crossing, in Wyoming Territory, a dis- 
trict of Sweetwater co. 

Big Smith's, in Georgia, a district of Franklin co.; 
pop. 561. 

Big South Fork, in Tennessee, a district of Scott co.; 
pop. 218. 

Big Spring, in Arkansas, a twp. of Fulton co.; pop. 
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Big Spring, in Kentucky, a precinct of Meade co.; 
pop. 1,018. 

Big Spring, in Tennessee, a district of Bedford co.; 
P b. I, 131. — A district of Claiborne co.; pop, 933. — A 
district of Jackson co.; pop. 704, — A district of Ruther- 
ford co, 

Big Stone, in Minnesota, an E. central co. 

Big Valley, in Gdiforuia, a twp. of Siskiyou co.; 
pop, 246, 

Bijapore, (be-jah-poor’,) a town of Hindostan, in the 
Guicowar’s Dominions, 60 m. S E. of Deesa, Pop. 12,000, 

Bijawur, (bejuh-woor’,) a territory of Bundelcund, 
Hindostan, under British protectorate, in N. Lat, 24° 
37’, E. Lon. 79° 31%, Area, 920 sq. m. Surface moun- 
tainous. Cup. Bijawur, Zop. 90,000, 

Bijnour, (0 noor’,) a city of British India, N.W. 
Provinces, cap. of a dist. of same name, 31 m. E. of 
Mozuffurnuggur, in N. Lat. 29° 22/, E. Lon. 78° 11’. 
Area of dist., 1,904 sq. m. Soil fertile, producing cot- 
ton, sugur-cane, and wheat. Pop. of dist. 696,000; of 
town 11,000, 

Bikaneer, (lék-ah-neer’,) a town of British India, cap. 
of a Rajpoot state of same name, in N. Lat. 28°, E. Lon. 
73° Joep. 60,000. The state has an area of 17,676 
sq. m., and a pop of 540,000, 

Bile’s, in Tennessve, a dist. of Warren co. 

Bingham, in North Curolina, a township of Orange 
co. 

Bing ham, in Michigan, a township of Leelenaw co.; 
pop. 337 
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Ring ham Cañon, in Vah Territory, a district of 
Salt Lake co. 

Bink’ley’s, in Tennessee, a township of Robertson 
co 

Binondo, (be-ndn'do,) a town of the Philippine island 
of Luzon, and seat of govt. of the prov. of Tondo, oppo- 
site Manila, with which city it connects by a superb 
stone bridge over the Pasig, 411 feet in length, Pop. 

200), 

Biology. n. [From Gr. bias, life. and logos, discourse. } 
In its most general sense, the science of all which re- 
laies to animals and vegetables In a more restricted 
application, the term is synonymous with that of General 
Prysvlogy and is therefore continued to the study of 
the acts manifested by living organized beings. The 
latter definition, however, has not appeared logical to 


Fig. 13. — EXTRACTION OF BISMUTH, 


The metallurgical treatment of the native B. is very 

simple. The ore is broken into small pieces, and intro- 

duced into iron cylinders which are fixed in an inclined 

position over a furnace (Fig. 13). The upper opening 

of the cylinders, through which the ore is introduced, 

is provided with an iron door, and the lower opening 

is closed with a plate of fire-brick perforated for the 

escape of the metal, which flows out when the cylin- 

ders are heated, into iron receiving-pots, which are 

kept hot by a charcoal fire. 

Bit’ter Creek, in Wyoming V., a twp. of Sweetwater co. 

Bitter Root Valley, in Mo., a twp. of Missoula co. 

Bjorneborg, (be-drn'borg.) a seaport of European 

ussia, in the govt. of Finland, at the month of the 

Kumo, in the Gulf of Bothnia, 70 m. N.N.W. of Abo, 
Shipbuilding is extensively engaged in. Pop, 8,000, 

Black, in Florida, a dist. of Levy co. 

Black, in Indiana, a twp. of Posey co. 

Black Ankle, in Geo., a dist. of Heard eh. 

Black Bluff. in Ala., a twp. of Sumter co. 

Black Brook, in Wis., a twp. of Polk co 

Black Buttes, in Wyvming Ter., a dist. of Sweet- 
water co.: pop. 18. 

Black Creek, in Mo., a twp. of Shelby co. 

Black Creek, in N.C, adist. of Randolph co. 

Black Creek, in & H, a dist. of Lexington co. 

Black Creek, in Tenn., a dist. of Scott co.: 


Black Creek, in Va., a twp. of New Kent co. 

Blacker’s, in S. C. a dist. of Edgefield oo. 

Black Fork, in Ark., a twp. of Scott co, 

Black Hawk, in I., twp. of Rock Island co, 

Black Hawk, in Iowa, a twp. of Grundy co.; pop. 
396.—A twp. of Jefferson co. 

Black Hills, in Dakota Ter., so called from the Indian 
name, Puh-Sappa (black-hill), Surface mountainous; 
Harney’s Penk, the second highest, is 7,440 ft. ab. tide- 
water. The timber is chiefly pine. Soil usnally rich, 
black loam, well adapted for agriculture and grazing. 
Climate excellent, neither hot nor too cold; thunder- 
storms prevail. Animals: bear, deer, wolves, foxes, 
and beavers. Birds are not numerous, and fish but few. 
In the granitic area of the E, section of the B.H., con- 
taining abt. 700 sq. m, indications of gold abound; in 
the valleys of the streams goldis generally found, but 
not in sufficient quantity to pay the ordinary pan 
miner. The approach to the B. H. is throngh long 
stretches of inhospitable, treeless plains, with water 
too alkaline for use: but when you reach the B. H. you 
enter a country of beautiful scenery, excellent soil, 
fine climate, abundant timber, and building stone, As 
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[From Gr. bins, life, and 


Black Jack, in Tenn.,a dist. of Robertson co, 

Black Lick, in Virginia.atwp. of Wythe co. 

Black Man’s, in Tennessee, a prec. of Coffee co. 

Black Oak, in Tennesse, n dist. of Obion co, 

Black pool, (blak pool,) a handsomely-built town and 
fashionable seaside resort of England, co. Lancaster, on 
the Irish Sea, 18 m. S. W. of Preston. Jp. 10,014. 

Black River, in Arkansas, a twp. of Greene co.; pop. 

Black River, in Missouri, a twp. of Wayne co.; pop. 
743.— A twp. of Reynolds co. 

Black River, in Ñorth Carolina, a district of Cumber- 

and co, 

Black hiver, in South Carolina, a district of George- 
town ca 

Black River, in Washington Territory, a district of 
Thurston cq 

misek. Rock, in Georgia, a district of Fayette co.; 
pop. 613. 

Black's. in Gerrgia, a district of Dawson co. 

Biack's Bluff, in Alubama, a twp. of Wilcox co. ; pop. 

„586. 

Black Swamp, in Arkansas, a twp. of Winston co.; 
pop. 632. 

Black Water, in Missouri, a twp. of Cooper co.; pop. 
5.48. — A twp. of Pettis co.; pop. 1,603.— A twp. of 
Saline co. 

Black Water, in 1 a twp. of Franklin co.; 
pop. 1,796. — A twp. of Prince George co.; pop. 911.—A 
twp. of Surry co. 

Black’well’s, in ‘Kentucky, a precinct of Henry co.; 

Blair, in Minois, a twp. of Clay co. 

Blair, in Michigan, a twp. of Grande Traverse co.; pop. 


Blair, in Nebraska, a precinct and village of Washing- 
ton co. 

Blair’s, in Kentucky, a precinct of Morgan co. 

Blake, in South Carolina, a dist. of Colleton co. 

Blanca Peak, the highest known peak in Colorado, 
14,464 ft. high (Hayden, 1876). 

Blank’enhaker's, in Kentucky, a precinct of Jeffer- 
son co. 

Blas' ingame, in Georgia, a district of Walton co.; 
pop. 969. 

Blasting. (Mining and Quarrying.) The compounds 
of nitro-glycerine, so strongly objected to for years past, 
have now come to the front as the safest as well as the 
most powerful of explosives. Nitro-glycerine, or nitrate 
of glycerine, was discovered in 1847 by the Italian 
chemist Sombrero, It is a pale-yellow oily fluid, of 1:6 
sp. gr., which commences to stiffen and solidify when 
the temperature falls below 8° C., or 47° F. It is in- 
soluble in water, but can be mixed with methylated 
spirit, benzole, nitro-benzole, or a mixture of alcohol 
and ether. Against the use of pure nitro-glycerine a 
strong prejudice still exists in consequence partly of 
the poisonous nature of the substance, but mainly on 
account of its violent and sensitive nature and the 
mauy accidents which happened in its earlier applica- 
tions, Nobel, the Swedish chemist, was the first to tame 
its violence and to put it under complete control, so far 
as safety was concerned, by mixing it with the fine in- 
fusorial carth so well known to microscopists, and 
thus forming a simple mechanically plastic substance, 
handier as well as safer for use for mining and quarry- 
ing purposes. This substance, consisting of 75 per cent. 
of Far bende and 25 per cent. of silicious meal, 
was proved, both as to safety and power, by numerous 
most important and convincing experiments, and has 
attained to a large sale for blasting operations under 
the name of dynamite. Thus compounded, the plastic 
mass is of a tawny reddish hue, of a consistency ap- 
proaching that of putty. Set fire to in the open air, dy- 
namite merely deflagrates ; it will even burn when en- 
closed in ordinary boxes, producing only slightly 
noxious gases and very little or no smoke. It explodes 
only in completely closed spaces, and with difficulty by 
means of sparks. It may be, when thus confined, ex- 
ploded by glowing hot metals, by bullets fired into it, 
and otherwise by deliberate artificial ignition. The dis- 
advantage urged against it in its practical application is, 
that when the temperature falls below 6° C., it hardens, 
and that then. particularly when loose cartridges or a 
series of cartridges are employed, the whole of the 
charge is not exploded, but a portion remains alto- 
gether undamaged, or is blown out unexploded. The 
cause of this stiffening is of course due to the natural 
crystallization of the nitro-glycerine, Lithofracteur, 
the invention of Prof. Engels, is an improvement upon 
dynamite, and derives its advantages from the diminu- 
tion of the proportion of silicions meal as well as of 
the nitro-glycerine, the balance being made good by 
other ingredients of an explosive nature, the details of 
which constitute the secret of its manufacture, for 
neither abroad nor in this country bas it yet been 
patented, Messrs. Krebs, of Cologne, the manufacturers, 
preferring reticence in this respect to the publicity 
which patents would necessarily give. It had acquired 
some time ago considerable reputation in Prussia, but 
became chiefly known through the military operations 
in which it was employed during the late Franco-Prus- 
sian War. It also is produced in a plastic state, being 
black in color and donghy in consistency. When lit by 
a match or a cigar, like dynamite, it merely burns; but 
it is almost insensible to blows or pressure, and can 
only be exploded by a strong priming cap or detonator 
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composed of the strongest fulminate. 
lode it by charges of gunpowder have failed. How 
ittle sensitive it is to violent shocks has been shown 
by throwing it over cliffs of 150 ft. or 200 ft. in height; 
as also by firing shells fitted with it from cannon, which 
exploded only when they reached some hard object of 
etone or iron, Neither in combustion nor explosion 
does it generate smoke like gunpowder; but the gases 
formed are transparent, and only detectable by the 
smell. They are not pleasant to inhale largely, as 
headache would follow; but as diluted in the open air 
they cannot be regarded as poisonous, although it will be 
better to avoid being too much enveloped in them. The 
advantages of Jithofracteur over the old blasting gun- 
powder are very remarkable, and, although the latter 
for certain work will still maintain its ground, the for- 
mer will bave predominance in a majority of operations. 
Besides its more energetic action and the important 
saving of time, labor, and tools which is eflected by its 
use, its advantages are especially nutable in its appli 
tion in wet rocks and under water, as well as in the far 
less umount of danger incurred in transport from place 
to place, and in charging the blasting-holes. Litho- 
fractenr possesses this advantage among others over 
dynamite, that it can be exploded at a lower tempera- 
ture; and it is stated that it can be fired by au energetic 
detonator even at the temperature of — 12°59 C., while 
dynamite ceases to explode at + 5° to C. For mining 
purposes the great desideratum is the quantity and na- 
ture of the work done by the explosive, for the main 
expense in such work is the cost of boring holes for the 
charges. If, then, these can be diminished in number 
as well as in dimensions by the greater power of the 
blasting material, the saving in the quarrying or 
mining operation becomes far more important than 
the difference in cost between the cheaper and less 
effective blasting-powder and the nitro-glycerine com- 
pounds, although that difference in price may be con- 
siderable pound for pound. One may generally as- 
sume, according to the statistics so far attainable, that 
1 Ib. of lithofracteur acts as powerfully as 6 lbs. to 7 
Ibs, of blasting-powder; but no exact comparisons have 
yet been made, and indeed no means have been as yet 
found for absolute accuracy in such determinations, 
The difference in the price of the powder is also more 
than equalled in the saving of human labor in drilling 
the holes; and it is generally assumed that this gain 
alone deducts a third from the expense which the 
manual labor required for blasting-powder entails. For 
the economical working with lithofracteur or dynamite, 
the holes should be neither too wide nor too deep; in 
Most cases it is not required to exceed from 36 in. to 40 
in. in depth, while for breadth 114 in. at most is sufti- 
cient. The harder and stronger the rock, the wider 
must the hole be. One of the great values of litho- 
fracteur is its power of blasting into perfectly flat faces, 
vertical or horizontal. This was admirably illustrated 
in the first experiments made in England, in 1871, at 
the quarries of Mr. France, at Nautmawr and the 
Breidden. One instance of absolutely horizontal bor- 
ing into the fair face of the dense limestone quarry 
cliff at the former place, and one example of perfectly 
vertical boring into a floor of a tough homogeneous 
greenstone rock at the latter, jutting out at right an- 
gles from the towering cliff face of the latter uoble hill 
„2% ft. and over in unbroken height, will suffice to 
show the really useful as well as powerful energy which 
this explosive is able to exert in the commercial work 
of quarrying. In the experiment at Nantmawr, three 
holes were drilled as absolutely horizontal as human 
hands could drive them into a bed of solid rock 10 ft. 
above the quarry floor, and forming a continuous part 
of the lower portion of the cliff 150 ft. in height, and 
near to a salient angle Where the quarry workings met 
at aright angle. The line of least resistance of the first 
charge was 5 ft. 8 in. from the corner; 4 ft. still farther 
away from this first charge was placed the second charge, 
and at 4 ft. 8 in. yet again was the third charge. The 
bores were 3 ft. 4 in. in depth, and 11% in diameter. The 
thickness of the bed of rock was 18 in. Each hole was 
loaded with | Ib. of lithofracteur, and was tamped with 
water. It need scarcely be said that gunpowder in such 
holes would merely shoot its solid tamping out like a 
shot from a gun, and that no work at all would be done 
in the rock. The middle or No. 2 charge was first 
fired, and blew out a cavern of triangular form over 1 ft. 
6 in. along each of its bounding lines, and the depth 
of which cavern was 3 ft. 6 in-: the contiguous bed 
was shivered for a distance of 6 ft. on each side, and 
shaken and fissured over a length of 20 ft. From 
such a heading, further convenient workings were at 
once practicable. The other two shots were also simi- 
larly effected. We thus set the superior action of the 
violent nitro-glycerine detonation over the slower burn- 
ing explosions of gunpowder. To give now an ex- 
ample of floor-work, in which gunpowder would equally 
do no more than tire a shot. A flat toe of rock ran ont 
from a bight inthe Breidden greenstone cliff, and open 
on one side and in front only. This toe was 12 ft. in 
length, 5 ft. in width, tapering toa point, with its gurtace 
dipping from about 5 ft. extreme height at its junction 
with the cliff to the level of the floor at the toe; the 
charge, a little over 1 Ib. of lithofracteur, being put 
midway on the slope in the position of the mean ght) 
of 2 ft. The bore-hole was 3 ft. 6 in deep und 114 in in 
diameter. When the charge was fired, splinters of stone 
were sent into the air more than 800 ft. up; and the! 
mass of the floor shattered completely over an area of | 
8 ft.8 in. by 2. ft. 2 in., and 3 ft. 6 in. deep, besides | 
which eight considerable fissures were riven into the} 
surrounding rock, Some of the blocks disrupted took | 
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five men With crowbars to move. The line of least m- 
sistance in this case had been 4 ft. 6in,; but the explosion 
was so sudden and effective, that the charge acted in all | 
directions alike; the fissures striking downwards ns 
well as laterally — the full effects of the blast, indeed, | 
not being ascertained until a considerable time alter-| 
wards in the course of the quarry workings. It has’ 
been said that 45 tons of stone were raised altogether, 
from this one blast. In Germany, lithotracteur has | 
been used for the breaking up of pig and waste iron. 
This was first done at the suggestion of Herr Buttgen- 
bach, director of the Neuss Foundry, It has also been 
similarly used at Krupp's great steel works at Essen, 
The following illustration of this class of work is from 
the account in the “ Berggeist,“ of an experiment made 
in the iron foundry of Herr Holtinghausen. of Achen- 
bach. A piece of cast-metal 9 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, and 
17 in. thick, was broken into three large and many small 
pieces; and a second, 120 centners in weight, was shat- 
tered into four pieces, Over each block fifteen rails were 
laid, in order to protect the neighboring how “These 
rails were hurled about 300 ft up into the air, in many | 
little pieces, affording a diverting spectacle,“ The 
charge is not recorded; but at the Essen experiment a 
block of cast-iron, 53 in. long. 29 in. broad, and 19 in. 
thick, was split through at a single discharge by about 
6 Ibs. of lithofractenr, simply laid on the smooth sur- 
face and tamped with a few handfuls of loam. Litho-! 
fracteur has demonstrated the control obtained by) 
chemists and manufacturers over that terrible sub- 
stance nitro-glycerine, which, now held in the bonds of 
science, will prove a salvation to life and limb in thou- 
sands of quarries and mines all over the earth. 

Bleaching. (Vanuf.) Ina new bleaching process, 
the wool or silk, having been first cleaned in the usual 
way, is to be steeped for about an hour in a solution of 
equal parts, by weight, of oxalic acid aud chloride of 
sodium in clear cold water, after which it is removed | 
from the bath and allowed to drain, and then washed | 
in the ordinary manner. The same bath may be used 
repeatedly by adding at each fresh charge of wool or 
silk a little more oxalic acid and chloride of sodium. 
The materials, while in the bath, should be stirred, and 
in the case of woven fubrics they should be passed 
through rollers, Should it be required to impart a blue 
color to the materials, the color employed should be 
first dissolved, altered, and strained, and then intro- 
duced into the mordant bath, in proportion varying 
with the shade required, 

Blen’s Creek, in N. C. a district of Forsyth co. 

Bli’da, a town of Algiers, of late noted for the orango 
groves in the vicinity ; pep. 1876, 17,938. 

Block Creek, in N. C, a dis. and vil. of Wilson co. 

Block’er’s, in Alabama, a township of Tuscaloosa co.; 
pop. 950, 

Blood, (Medical Jurisprudence.) According to Mr. H. 
C. Sorby, there is no better way of determining the ex- 
istence of blood, under any given circumstances, than 
its examination by means of the spectroscope. The ab- 
sorption bands are perfectly distinct and well defined, 
and, indeed, so marked that a stain containing less) 
than one-hundredth of a grain can be recoguized even 
after a lapse of 50 years, Mr. Sorby, however, does not 
state that human blood can be thus definitely distin- 
guished from that of other animals, but simply blood as 
compared with other animal and vegetable coloring 
substances. 

Blood’-rain. (Bot.) Many of the tales of the descent 
of showers of blood fromthe clouds which are so com- 
mon in old chronicles, depend upon the multitudinous 
production of infusorial insects or some of the lower 
Algæ. To this category belongs the phenomenon known 
under the name of Red Snow. One peculiar form, 
which is apparently virulent only in very hot seasons, 
is caused by the rapid production of little blood-red 
spots on cooked vegetables or decaying fungi, so that 
provisions which were dressed only the previous day 
are covered with a bright scarlet coat, which sometimes 

- penetrates deeply into their substance, This depends 
upon the growth of a little plant which has been re- 
ferred to the Algw, under the name of Palmella prodi- 
giosa, but which seems rather to be one of those con- 
ditions of moulds which under various colors are 80 
common on paste and othor culinary articles, to which 
they seem to bear the same relation as yeast globules 
do to Penicillium and other Fungi, The spots consist 
of myriads of extremely minute granules, and though 
they are propagated with great ease, at present no one 
has been able to follow up their evolutions, In damp 
weather fresh meat is covered with little colorless gelati- 
nous or creamy spots, which are clearly of the same 
nature. One curious point about the fungous Blood- 
rain is, that when cultivated on rice paste, little spots 
spring up on the surface of the paste, apart from the 
main patch, which look just like blood spirted from an 
artery, and therefore increase the illusion. The color 
of the Blood-rain is so beautiful that attempts have 
been made to use it as a dye, and with some success; 
and could the plant be reproduced with any con- 
stancy, there seems little doubt that the color would 
stand, 

Bloomer, in Jowa, a township of Pottawattomie co. ; 
pop. 611. 

Bloom field, in Pennsylvania, a borough of Perry 
co, 

Bloomfield, in Wisconsin, a township of Waushara 
co, 


Blue Ri 
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Bloom’'ing Grove, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Pike 
n. 

Blooming ville, in Ohio, a twp. of Hocking co.; 
pop. 1: 

Blos'som’s Mills, in New Fork, a vill. of Erie co.; 
pop. 99. 

Blue, in Kansas, a twp. of Pottawattamie co. 

Blue, in Missouri, a twp. of Jackson co. 

Blue America, in Tennessee, a district of Dyer co.; 
pop. 1.478. 

BI Ball, in Kentucky, a precinct of Clark co.; pop. 


1 A 

80 7 e Bayou, in Arkansas, a twp. of Sevier co.; pop. 
240, 

Blue Creek, in Georgia, a dist. of White co. 

Blue Creek, in Tennessee, u dist. of Humphrey's co.; 
pop. 168. 

Bine Creek, in Utah Territory, a district of Box El- 
der co. 

Bue: Eye, in Alabama, a twp. of Talladega co. ; pop. 
1,414, 

Blan Grass, in Virginia, a twp. of Highland co.; pop. 

Als. 
Blue Mound, in Illinois, a twp. of McLean co.; pop. 
219. 

Blue Mound, in Kansas, a twp. of Linn co. 

Blue Mound, in Missouri, a twp. of Livingston co.; 
pop. 1048, 

Blue Ridge. in North Carolina, a dist. of Macon co.; 
pop. 157 A dist. of Watauga co. > 

r, in Nebraska, a dist. of York co. 

Blue Spring, in Georgia, a dist. of Harris co.; pop. 
1,004. 

BI Spring. in Tennessee, a dist. of Bradley co.; pop. 

773. — A dist of Cheathamco. 

Blue Stone, in Virginia, a twp. of Mecklenburg co.; 
pop. 1,954. 

Bluff. in I/lincis, a twp. of Johnson eo. 

Bluff Port, in Alabama, a twp. of Sumter co. 

Board „n, in Georgia, a district of Gilmer co.; 
pop. 595. 

Bont, (bãt.) [A. S. bar.] (Naut.) A general term for 
any small ship or vessel, whether open or decked, and 
which may be propelled by var, by sails, or by steam, 
A boat, invented and built by Mr. George A. Waters, 
of Troy, N. V, in June, 1867, proved so great and prac- 
tical a success, that several of our rowing-clubs, besides 
those of other countries, have adopted their use. The 
material used in their mannfacture is made from either 
linen or manilla fibre; if from the former, the skin is 
composed of a series of layers made to adhere closely 
together by means of glue: when made of manilla, only 
a sheet of the article is used, The paper material, of 
whatsoever kind it may be, is moulded while damp on 
a wooden pattern of the same shape and size as the boat 
to be constructed, so that in the process of drying it 
takes the requisite form, and all seams or wrinkles dis- 
appear. The boat is finished off in the ordinary man- 
ber, a8 regards its coating of water-proof varnish, and 
the completion of the frame and deck. 

Bobadilla, Francisco pe. (-H He,, a Spanish 
colonial Governor, sent in 1500 to investigate the affairs 
of Hispaniola, He put Columbus, then governor, in 
irons, and sent him to Spain. Columbus was, however, 
reinstated, and B., under whose administration disor- 
der prevailed, sailed for Spain, and was lost by ship- 
wreck, June, 1502 

Boers. Zee pe. 226. See TRANS VIA. nace 2409 

BKogardus, James, (bedr, an American mechani- 
can, u. at Catskill, N. Y., 1800. During his early ap- 
prenticeship to the watch-making business, he gnave 
proofs of striking inventive powers in the improving 
of clocks and chronometers. In 1828 he brought ont 
the “ring-flyer,” since come into general use among 
cotton-spinners, as well as the Eccentric Mill, and ma- 
chines employed in engraving and bank-note transfer- 
ring. Iu ! he received the gold medal of the Ameri- 
can Institute foran improved torm of gas-meter. Later 
he made numerous other inventions in the shape of 
mechanical appliances in connection with the arts and 
manufactures; among them a dynamometer for meas- 
uring the speed and power of machinery while in mo- 
tion, and a pyrometer. 

Bog gess, in Kenlucky, a precinct of Muhlenburg co.; 


pop. . 

Boggy Bayou, in Florida, a dist. of Walton co.; 
pop. 358. 

Bo'gle, in Missouri, a twp. of Gentry co. 

Bo’gy. in Arkansas, a twp. of Jefferson co. 

Boiling Spring, in Virginia, a twp. of Alleghany 


co, 

Bois Brule, in Missouri, a twp. of Perry co.; pop. 
1,857. 

Bois d’Are, in Illinois, a twp. of Montgomery co.; 
pop. 1,177. 

Bold Spring, in Alabama, a twp. of Shelby co.; pop. 
537. 

Bolivar, in Indiana, a twp. of Benton co. 

Bow’ais, in Kentucky, a precinct of Pendleton co.; 
pop. 1.524. 

Bone Creek, in Nebraska, a dist. of Butler co.; pop. 
384 


Bone Yard, in Tennessee, a dist. of Hardin co.; pop. 
830. 

Bon homme. in Dakota Territory, a N. co. 

Bon'ham’s, in Alabuma, a twp. of Wilcox co.; pop. 
1,709. 


Blooming, in West Virginia, a twp. of Hampshire co.; 
pop. 1.195. 
Bloom'ing Grove, in Ohio, a twp. of Morrow co. 
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Bonne’‘femme, in Missouri, a twp. of Howard co.; 
pop. 1.249. 

Boone, in Arkansas, a N.E. co., lately formed from 
parts of Carroll and Marion cus, 
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Boone, in Missouri, a twp. of Crawford co. 

Boone, iu Arkansas, a twp. of Columbia co. 
—A twp. of Union co. 

Boone, in Jwa, a twp. of Wright co. 

Boone, in Missouri, a twp. of Bates co. 
A twp. of Douglas co.; pop. 480.—A twp. of Greene 
co.; pop. 1,692. — A twp. of Marie's co.; pop. 692.—A 
twp. of Texas co. 

Boone, in North Carolina, a district of Davidson co.; 
pop. 1,311. 

Boone (io, in Mississippi, a township of Prentiss co.; 
pop. 458. 

Boon’s Creek, in Tennessee, a district of Washington 
co.; pop, 976. 

Boon's Lick, in Missouri, a township of Howard co.; 
pop. 1,686. 

Boon's Station, in North Carolina, a district of Ala- 
mance co, 

Boons’trook, in Virginia, a township of Franklin co.; 


pop. 2.078. 
Boon’ton, in New Jersey, a township of Morris co.; 
3,458, 
chi. (b0-ro-re’che,) a town of Russia in Europe, 
govt. and 98 m. E. of the city of Novgorod, on the Msta. 
It is a place of considerable trading importance. op. 
10,000. 
Bor'raitle, in Nebraska, a district of Richardson co.; 
pop. 886, 
Bosh’art, in Alabama, a twp. of Marshall co. 
Bos'ticks, in Alabama, a twp. of Pickens co. 
Boston Conflagration. See MASSACHUSETTS. 
Bos ton. in Michigan, a twp of Tonia co. 
Bos'well’s, in Ky., a precinct of Graves co, 
Botn well, a co. of Canada, prov. Ontario. 
— A post-village of sume co. 
Boulder Valley, in Clorado, a district of Boulder 


co. 

Boulimia, (boo-lim’e-ah.) [From Gr. bou, augmentative 
particle, and limos, hunger.) ( Med.) Insatiable hunger. 
It sometimes affects hysterical patients and pregnant 
women. Dyspeptics are often troubled with an insatia- 
ble appetite or craving. The remedy is dry, solid food, 
which compels the patient to masticate very slowly, as 
hard crackers, parched corn, &c. 

Boulware, in Missouri, a township of Gasconade co.; 
pop. 983. 

Boun'tiful, in Utah Territory, a district of Davis co.; 
pop. 1,517. 

Bourbaki. Crartes Denis Sauter, (boor-bah’ke.) a 
French general, of Greek extraction, B. at Paris, 1816, 
entered the army in 1836 as a sub-lieutenant in the 
Zonaves, was made a colonel in 1851, and General of 
Division in 1857. During the Crimean war in 1855 he 
greatly distinguished himself at the battles of the Alma 
and Inkermaun, and in the assault on Sebastopol. He 
also took part in the Italian expedition of 1859. In 
May, 1869, he was appointed to the command of the 
second camp at Châlons, and in the following July 
nominated aide-de-camp of the Emperor. Gen. B. played 
a conspicuous part in the Franco-German war. In 
Dec., 1870, he was appointed by the Delegate Govern- 
ment at Tours to the chief command of the First Army 
of the North, with Gen. Borel as bis chief of staff. After 
u series of engagements with the German forces, he was 
compelled to retreat in the direction of Switzerland, and 
at the close of the month of January, 1871, he was driven 
over the Swiss froutier with the remains of his army, 
consisting of about 80,000 men. The general attempted 
to commit suichle by shooting himself with a pistol, 
but the wound did not prove fatal. Subsequently he 
returned to France, and was retired in 1879. 

Bour’bon, in Ilinois, a township of Douglas co.; pop. 
1.457. 

Bourbon, in Missouri, a twp. of Boone co. 

—A twp. of Callaway co. i 

Bonr'doin, in Missouri, a twp. of Texas co. 

Bonrn’s Landing, in California, a vill, of Mendo- 
cino co. 

Boutwell, George S., (bout/wél,) an eminent American 
statesman and financier, was B. at Brookline, Mass., in 
1818. He received but a plain education, and early en- 
tered into business life, after a brief period passed in 
school-teaching. He was afterwards admitted a mem- 
ber of the bar, and before completing his 31st year 
had been seven times returned to the State Legisla- 
ture. In 1544 he was an unsuccessful candidate for 
Congressional honors, and eight years later became 
-governor of Massachusetts, In 1853 he took a leading 
part in the labors of the Constitutional Convention, 
and served as secretary to the Board of Education, from 
1855 to 1861. In 1862 he organized the Internal Rev- 
enue Department of the United States, being its first 
Commissioner. Between the years 1863-9 he repre- 
sented his State in Congress, and in the last-named 
year was appointed by Pres. Grant Secretary of the 
Treasury, in which position he has been distinguished 
by his successful management of the public finances, 
particularly in the reduction of the National Debt, 

Bowditeh, NATHANIEL, (bo’dich,) a distinguished 
American mathematician, B. at Salem. Mass., 1775. 
After serving an apprenticeship to the ship-chandlery 
business, and then passing nine or ten years at sea in 
the merchant-service, during which time he gave much 
of his attention to a study of the classics and the exact 
sciences, B, in 1802 published The Practical Navigator, 
a work which commanded almost universal acceptance. 
After this he became president of an insurance com- 
pany,and in 1823 took up his residence in Boston, after 
declining the professorship of mathematics at Harvard 
Coll., preferring to remain actuary to the Massachu- 
setts Life Insurance Company, a position he held till 
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his death in 1838. B., who was a F.R.S. of London, has 
left a reputation founded chiefly upon his masterly 
translation of and commentary upon the Mécanique 
Celeste of Laplace, the illustrious French astronomer. 
This work, published in 4 vols., 4to, 1829-38, bears a 
high and enduring value. 

Bow dre, in Mlincis, a twp. of Douglas co. 

Bow’en, in South Carolina, a dist. of Colleton co.; pop. 
1.407. 

Bow er's. in Tennessee, a dist. of Greene co. 

Bow’ersville, in Ohio, a twp. of Greene co. 

Bow’ie, in Arkansas, a twp. of Chicot co. 

Bow lan, in Missouri, a twp. of Shannon co. 

Bowling Green, in Missouri, a twp. of Chariton 
co. 

Bow’man, in Missouri, a twp. of Sullivan co. 

Bow’town Plantation, in Maine, a vill. of Somer- 
set co. 

Box, in Missouri, a twp. of Cedar co. 

Box Elder, in Utah Territory, a dist. of Box Elder 


co. 
Boyd, in North Carolina, a twp. of Transylvania co. ; 
pop. 448, 
Boy’kin’s, in Virginia, a twp. of Southampton co.; 
p > 


pop. 2,292, 

Boyles, in Teras, a dist. of Greene co. 

Boylston, in New Tork, a twp. of Oswego co.; pop. 

„053. 

Boyn’ton, in Mlinois, a twp. of Tazewell co. 

Boze’man, in Montana Territory, a dist. and vill. of 
Gallatin co. 

Brachycephali, (brdk-e-sčf'ah-le.) [From Gr. 
brachys, short, and kephalé, the head.] (Anthropology.) 
In the classification of Retzius, those nations of men 
whose cerebral lobes do not completely cover the cere- 
bellum —as the Sclavonians, Finns, Persians, Turks, 
Tartars, &c. 

Brack’ettsville, in Teras, a village of Kinney co.; 
pop. 232, 

Bradbury Isle, in Maine, a twp. of Hancock co.; 

Brad ford, in Florida, a S. E. co.; cap. Lake Butler; 
pop. (1580) 6,112. 

Brad'for s in New York, a twp. of Franklin co.; pop. 
692. 

Bradford Springs, in South Carolina, a district of 
Sumter co. 

Brad'ley’s, in Kentucky, a precinct of Breathitt co.; 
pop. 599, 

Bradshaw. in Arkansas, a twp. of Greene co. 

Brady. in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Clarion co.; pop. 
263. — A twp. of Lycoming co. 

Brady's Rock, in Tennessee, a precinct of Cannon 


co. 
Bragg’s Store, in Alabama, a twp. of Lowndes co.; 


pop. 1,035, 
Brake. (Mach.) Sec AIR-BRAKE, pg. 200. 
Brally’s Fork, in Tennessee, a precinct of Cannon 


co. 

Branch, in California, a twp. of Stanislaus co.; pop. 
787. 

Branch’s, in Georgia, a dist. of Greene co. 

Brandon, in New York, a twp. of Franklin co.; pop. 
692. 

Brandon, in Virginia, a twp. of Prince George co.; 


Brandt, in New York, a twp. of Erie co. 

Brandt, in Ohio, a twp. of Miami co. 

. Springs, in Kentucky, a precinct of Gar- 
rard co. 

Bran’‘dy wine, in Mississippi, a dist. of Claiborne co.; 

op. 2,029, 

Brant'ley's, in Georgia, a district of Walton co.; 
pop. 556. 

Brass‘fields, in North Carolina, a dist. of Granville 
co, 

Brawley, in Arkansas, a twp. of Scott co. 

Brax’ton, in South Curolina, a dist. of Colleton co.; 
pop. 1,971. 

Bra’‘zos Bottom, in Teras, a dist. of Burleson co.; 
pop. 2,391, : 

Breakwater, (Floating.) (Engineering.) A ques- 
tion which has for a long time engaged the attention 
of those having marine engineering works in hand, is 
the depth to which the influence of the waves extends, 
Upon this depends the whole theory of flouting break- 
waters. Mr. Cargill, who has read lately a paper on 
this subject befure the English Society of Engineers, 
assumes that at the depth of 15 feet below the surface 
the influence of waves practically ceases, and thut we 
then have what he terms the zero line, a place of no 
motion. It may be added that actual experiment has 
confirmed this hypothesis. There can be no doubt as 
tothe truth of the objections urged against solid break- 
waters. In the first place, there is their enormous cost; 
secondly, it is practically impossible to construct them 
in some localities where they are urgently required; 
and, thirdly, when they are built they cause the deposi- 
tion of silt to such an extent as in many instances to 
render them in a few years completely useless, The 
first idea of floating breakwaters was probably taken 
from an observation of the effect produced upon waves 
by the presence of some natural obstacle in the sea, 
such as reeds and seaweed, The Gulf-weed is a well- 
known instance. It has been fonnd that, although 
its depth does not exceed a couple of feet, yet, even in 
strong gales, there is perfectly calm water to leeward 
of it. The annexed illustration, which represents a 
form of construction for ocean shields, breakwaters, 


piers, harbors, gun-banks, lighthouses, and other ma- 
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ting, CC the cables, and D D the weights at the sea-bed. 
From the motionless foundation thus formed, the fram- 
ing rises through the section of tidal and superficial 
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Fig. 14. — FLOATING BREAKWATER, 


action. The sloping screen formed by the timbers, E 
E and FF, presents meshes to the waves, by which 
their force is arrested and their effect destroyed. 
Breckenridge, Jonx C., (brék’n-rij,) an American 
statesman and general, was B. near Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, in 1821. After engaging in the study of law, he 
was returned by the Democratic party to Congress in 
1851 and 1853, and, upon the election of Mr. Buchanan 
to the chief magistracy was chosen Vice-President of 
the U. States in 1856. In 1860 he was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the Presidential chair, receiving the bulk 
of the Southern vote, and in the following year was re- 
turned by his State to the National Senate. In this 
latter position he warmly espoused the cause of the 
Southern ma!contents, and in Sept. of the same year, 
supplemented his words by acts, in taking up arms 
against the Union, and receiving from the govt. of the 
so-called Southern Confederacy the rank of major-gen- 
eral, In command of a division he bore his share in the 
battles of Stone River and Chickamauga, defeated Gen. 
Sigel near New Market, Va., in 1864, and was appointed 
Confederate Secretary of War in Jan., 1865. He visited 
Europe after the collapse of the cause he had embraced, 
and after his return to the U. States, in 1868, withdrew 
from public life altogether. D. at Lexington, Ky. 1875. 
Brecken ridge, in Arkansas, a twp. of Jackson co.; 
pop. 694. 
Breckenridge, in Miscouri, a twp. and vill. of Cald- 
well co. 
Breeds'ville, in Michigan, a vill. of Van Buren co.; 
pop. 255. 
Breese, in Minois, a vill. of Clinton co. 
Brees'port, in New York, a village of Chemung co. 
Brest Litovski, a fortified town of Russia. in the 
Gov’t of and 110 m. S. of the city of Grodno, on the 
river Bug. It contains a military school. and has a 
considerable transit trade. In 1794 Suvaroff gained 
here a victory over the Poles. is 22.793. 
Bremer, in Jwa, a township of Delaware co. 
Brevard, in Florida, a S. E. co., bounded E. by the 
Atlantic Ocean; area. abt. 5,600 sq.m. The surface is 
low and flat and dotted with lakes; cop. St. Lucie 
anne sora and rice are the chief products. Pop, 
1881) 1,478. 
Breward, in N. C., a dist. of Transylvania co. 
Brew’er, in Arkansas, a twp. of Pike co. 
Brewer’s, in Georgia, a dist. of Newton co. 
Brew’erville, in Ala., a twp. of Sumter co. 
Brew'ington, in S. C., a dist. of Clarendon co. 
Brewton, in Alabama, a township of Escambia co. 
Briar Hill, in Kentucky, a precinct of Fayette co. 
Brick, in New Jersey. a twp. of Ocean co. 
Bricea-brac, n. [Fr., from an older compound, bria 
et-broc, from bric. a sort of weapon which was used in 
hunting, and broc, a kitchen spit.] This word. as now 
in use, corresponds abont to our “odde and ends,” 
being applied to a collection, generally for sale, of old 
things, such as watches. china, clocks, pictures, wea- 
pons, ornaments, furniture, statuettes, &c. 
Brick Creek, in Virginia, a township of Halifax co. 
Brick House, in Tennessee, a dist. of Claiborne co.; 


pop, 750. 

Bridge Creek, in Arkansas, a twp. of Ouachita co.; 
pop. 375. 

Bridge Creek, in Oregon, a district of Wasco co.; 
pop, 74. 

Bridge’port, in Tennessee, a district of Cocke co.; 
pop, 521. 

Bridgeport, in Utah Territory, a vill. of Cache co.; 
pop, 29. 

Bridger Station, in Wyoming Territory, a vill. of 
Unitah co. . 

Bridges, in Missouri, a twp. of Ozark co. 

Bridge's, in Tennessee, a dist. of Henry co. 

Bridge’ton, in Pennsylvania, a township of Bucks 


co. 

Bridge’ville, in Oh'o, a vill. of Guernsey co. 

Bri'ensburg, in Kentucky, a precinct of Marshall co.; 
pop. O34, 


rine objects, was invented by Mr. Th. Morris, architect, Bri’er Creek, in Tennessee, a district of Hancock co. 


of London, A A are air-tight cylinders, B B the strut- | 
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Brier Patch, in Georgia, a district of Bullock co.; 
pop. 1,510. 

Brighton, in Utah Territory, a dist. of Salt Lake co.; 
pop. 292. 

Brim stone, in Tennessee, a dist. of Scott co. 

Bring’‘ham’s, in Georgia, a district of Burke co.; 
pop. 1,473. 

Brink lex, in Kentucky, a precinct and vill. of Calla- 
way co. 


Brinkl 


ol, in Ilinois, a twp. of Kendall co. 
Brit’ton’s Neck, in South Carolina, a dist. of Marion 


ey’s, in Maryland, a district of Somerset co.; 
36. 


co. 

Britt’s, in North Carolina, a district of Robeson co.; 
pop. 1,159. ` 

Britts Landing, in Tennessee, a dist. of Perry co.; 
pop. 932. 

Broad Bay, in North Carolina, a dist. of Forsyth co.; 
pop. 993. 

Bread Creek, in Delaware, a township of Sussex co.; 
pop. 3,480. 5 

Broad River, in North Carolina, a dist. of McDowell 


co. 

Broad River, in South Carolina, a dist. of Lexington 
co.; pop. 1,116.— A dist. of York co. 

Broad Run, in Virginia, a township of Loudon co.; 


pop. 2,582 
Broadway, in South Carolina, a district of Anderson 
co 


Brocks, in Alabama, a twp. of Etowah co. 

Brock’s Gap, in Virginia, atownship of Rockingham 
co, 

Broe' ton, in New York, a village of Chautauqua co.; 
pop. 329. 

Brog den. in North Carolina, a township of Wayne 


eo. 

Broghoma Creek, (brog- ho“ man,) in Mississippi, a 
village of Perry co. 

Broken Arrow, in Alabama, a township of St. 
Clair co. 

Brom ley, in Kentucky, a precinct of Kenton co.; 
pop. 121. 

Bronchorrheea, (bréng-kdr-re'ah.) [From Gr. bron- 
chos, the windpipe, and reo, I flow.] (Med.) An iu- 
creased secretion of mucus from the air-passages, nc- 
companied or not by inflammation. It is symptomatic 
of catarrh, indigestion, and various other maladies. 

Brontley’s, in Georgia, a district of Monroe co.; 
pop. 885. 

Brook ‘field, in Jowa, a twp. of Worth co. 

Brook field, in Michigan, a township of Huron co.; 
pop. 116. 

Brook’haven, in Mississippi, a township of Lincoln 
co. 

Brookland, in Virginia, 
pop, 3,612. 

Brooklyn, in I/linois, a vill. of Massac co. 

Brooklyn, in Minnesota, a township of Hennepin 
co, 

Brooks, in Jwa, a twp. of Buena Vista co. 

Brook’s, in Georgia, a dist. of Walton co. 

Brooks, iu Nebraska, a dist. of Cedar co. 

Brooks, in Tennessee, a dist. of Macon co. 

Brooks’ton, in Indiana, a vill. of White co. 

Brook’'ville, in Alabama, a township of Coos co.; 
pop. 659, 

Brook ville, in Florida, a district of Hernando co.; 
pop. 1,112. 

Brook ville, in Virginia, a township of Campbell co.; 
pop. 4,960. 

Broom field, in Michigan, atownship of Isabella co.; 
pop. 118. 

Brough’ton, in Illinois, a township of Livingston 
co. 

Broughton Island, in Georgia, a district of Mc- 
Intosh co. 

Brow’ers, in North Carolina, a district of Randolph 
co.; pop. 781. 

Brown, in Arkansas, a twp. of Columbia co. 

Brown, in Jlinois, a twp. of Champaign co. 

Brown; in South Carolina, a twp. of Darlington co.; pop. 
1,598. 

Browne, CHARLES Farrer, (broun,) an American hu- 
morist and author, B. at Waterford, Maine, 1836, after 
some years spent at the printing-press, became edi- 
torially connected with the journalistic profession, and 
in 1560 one of the promoters of Vanity Fuir, u New 
York comic weekly. Later he travelled over the U. 
States as a lecturer, drawing large audiences and 
achieving proportional success, In 1866 he visited 
England, and there repeated his lectures with profit, 
and became a contributor to Punch, D at Southampton 
in 1867. His works, brimful of a quaint and dry humor, 
are well known under the titles of Artemus Ward His 
Book ; Artemus Ward Among the Mormons, &c. 

Brown Hill, in Virginia, a twp. of Franklin co.; pop. 

692 

Brown Marsh, in North Carolina, a district of Bladen 
co. 

Brown’s, in Alabama, a twp. of Sanford co. 

Brown’s, in Georgia, n dist. of Sumter co. 

Brown’s. in Tennesse, n dist, of Hamilton co. 

Browns boro, in Kentucky, a precinct of Oldham co.; 
pop. 1277. 

Brown’s Mills, in Tennessee, a district of Rutherford 
ca, 

Brown’son, in Florida, a dist. of Levy co. 

Brownson, in Ohio, a twp. of Huron co. 

Brown’s Station, in Georgia, a district of Terrell 


80, 
33 


a township of Henrico co.; 
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Brown’s Store, in Virginia, a twp. of Lunenburg 
co. 

Browns’town, in North Carolina, a district of David- 
son co. 

Browns’ ville, in Kentucky, a precinct of Edmondson | 
co, 

Brownsville, in Ohio, a village of Knox co. 

Brownsville, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Fayette co.; 
pop, 286. 

Brownsville, in South Carolina, a district of Marl- 
borough co. 

Brown’‘town, in Indiana, a vill. of Cass co. 

Bruce, in North Carolina, a district of Guilford co.; pop. 
1,034. 

Bruce’ville, in Alabama, a twp. of Bullock co.; pop. 
862. 

Bruel lett’s, in I/ nois, a twp. of Edgar co. 

Bru’ersburg, in Kentucky, a precinct of Green co.; 
pop. 2,453. 

Brule Creek, in Dakota Territory, a district of Union 


co, 

Brum'mett's Creek, in North Carolina, a district | 
of Mitchell co. 

Bruno, in Kaho Territory, a dist, of Owyhee co. 

Bruno City, in Nerada, a dist. of Elko co. 

Brush, in Kentucky, a precinct of Monroe co. 

Brush Creek, in Oregon. a dist. of Linn co. 

Brush Valley, in Pennsylvania, a township of In- 
diana co. 

Brush’y Creek, in South Carolina, a district of An- 
derson co, 

Brushy Mountain, in North Carolina, a district of 
Wilkes co. 

Brus’sels, in Wisconsin, a twp. of Door co. 

Bru’‘ton, in Virginia, a twp. of York co. 

Bryan, in North Carolina, a district of Surry co.; pop. 
1,032. 

Bryan, in Wyoming Territory, a district of Sweetwater 
co. 

Bry’antown, in Maryland, a district of Charles co.; 
pop. 3,629, 

Bry’ant’s, in Georgia, a dist. of Franklin co. 

Bryant Station, in Teras, a district of Milan co.; 
prop. 260, 

Bry’antsville, in Kentucky, a precinct of Garrard co.; 
pop. 2,656. 

Buchanan, in Missouri, a twp. of Atchison co.; pop. 
905, — A twp. of Douglas co.; pop. 430.— A twp, of Sul- 
livan co. 

Buchanan, in Virginia, a township of Botetourt co.; 
pop. 4.000. 

Buchanan’s, in Tennessee, a township of Giles co.; 
pop. 1,268. 

Buck, in [/linois, a twp. of Edgar co. 

Buek, in Ohio, a twp. of Hardin co, 

Buck, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Luzerne co. 
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2X, E. Lon. 790 11“. Pop. 21,369. The district, a fertile 
tract bordering on the delta of the Ganges, contains an 
2,368 sq. m., and possesses a pop. of 1,019,161. 
950 Lowell, in Ohio, a twp. of Washington co.; 
pop, 300. 


DBuel's Gore, in Vermont, a township of Chittenden 


co, 
Buena Vis’ta, in Arkansas, a twp. of Columbia co.; 
pop. 538. 


Buena Vista, in California, a twp. of Stanislaus co.; 


pop. 357. 


Buena Vista, in Kentucky, a precinct of Harrison 


co.; pop. 1,580. — A precinct of Kenton co.; pop. 1,449. 


Buena Vista, in Nevada, a district of Humboldt co.; 


pop. 520, 


Buena Vista, in New Jersey, a twp. of Atlantic co.; 


pop. 948. 


Buena Vista, in Ohio, a vill. of Hocking co.; pop. 56. 
Buena Vista, in Virginia, a twp. of King and Queen 


co. 


Buffalo, in Arkansas, a township of Craighead co.; 


pop. 221. — A township of Searcy co. 

Buffalo, in Dekota Territory, a co. 

Buffalo, in fowa, a township of Buchanan co.; pop. 
598. — A township of Linn co. 

Buffalo, in Kensas, a dist. of Cloud co. 

Buffalo, in Kentucky, a precinct of Carter co.; pop. 
1,300, — A precinct of La Rue co.; pop. 1,230. — A pre- 
cinct of Owsley co. 

Buffalo, in Missouri, a township of Morgan co. ; pop. 
543. — A township of Newton co.; pop. T85. — A town- 
ship of Pike co. 

Buffalo, in North Carolina, a district of Caldwell co.; 
pop. 792. 

Buna, ia South Carolina, a district of Kershaw co.; 
pop. 1,164, 

Buffalo, in Tennessee, a district of Lewis co, 

— A district of Scott co., 

Buffalo, iu West Viryinia, a township of Brooke co.; 
pop. 2,191, — A township of Clay co. 

Buffalo, in Virginia, a township of Prince Edward co.; 
pop. 3,415. — A township of Rockbridge co. 

Buffalo Heart, in Jilincis, a township of Sangamon 


co. 

Buffalo Lick, in Missouri, a township of Chariton 
co, 

Buffalo Ridge, in Tennessee, a district of Washington 


co, 
Buffalo Walley, in Tennessee, a district of Putnam 


co. 

Buffington, in Pennsylvania, a township of Indiana 
co. 

Bu’ford, in North Carolina, a district of Union co.; 


pop. 1,158. 


Buford Bridge, in South Carolina, a district of 


Barnwell co. 


Bueka’ria, in North Carolina, a district of Halifax co.; Bug'bie's Mill, in Alabama, a township of Baker 


pop. 1,750, 


Buck’bone Valley, in Teras, a district of Burnet | Bu 


co, 

Buck Creek, in Georgia, a dist. of Schley co. 

Buck Creek, in diana, a township of Hancock co.; 
pop. 11,227, 

Buck eye. in Jowa, a twp. of Hardin co. 

Buckeye, in Kentucky, a precinct of Garrard co.; pop. 
1,567. 

Buckeye, in Maryland, a district of Frederick co.; 
pop. 2.414. 

Buck’eye, in Tennessee, a district of Lincoln co.; pop. 
1.358. 

Buck horn, in Alabama, a township of Talladega co.; 
pep. 1,614. 

Buckhorn, in North Carolina, a dist. of Harnett co.; 
pop. 1,438. — A dist. of Wake co. 

Buck land. Cyrus, (bik lind.) an American inventor, 
B. at Manchester, Conn., 1779, became master-machinist 
to the U.S. armory at Springfield, Mass, and originated; 
various contrivances for working gun-stocks, besides 
an effective method of rifling musket-barrels, which has 
become very generally adopted. 

Buckner, Simon Bolivar, (lik’niir,) an American 
Confederate general, B. in Kentucky, 1824, after gradu- 
ating at West Point in 184, became commanding officer 
of the Guard of his native State, and embraced the 
Southern canse at the first outbreak of the war. He 
succeeded Gen. Floyd in the command of the garrison 
of Fort Donelson, which place surrendered to General 
Grant on Feb. 16, 1862. In the following year he com- 
manded a corps at the battle of Chickamauga. 

Buck'ner's. in Tennessee, adist.of Union co. 

Buck Prairie, in Missouri, a twp. of Lawrence co.; 
pop. 1,514. 

Bucks, in Georgia, a district of Washington co.; pop. 
1.044. 

Buack’s, in South Carolina, a district of Horry co. ; pop. 
1,481. 

Buek Shoal, in North Carolina, a dist. of Yadkin co.; 
pop. 1,390. 

Buck’snort, in Kentucky, a precinct of Caldwell co.; 
pop. 898, 

Bucksnort, in Alabama, a township of Marshall co.; 
pop. 3000. 

Bucks’port, in California, a twp. of Humboldt co.; 
pop. 388. 

Buck’thorn, in Virginia, a twp. of Mecklenburgh 
co, 

Buck'town, in Maryland, a district of Dorchester co. ; 
pop. 5. 

Back wheat. (Agric.) Bee CERFALS, 

Buda on. (boo-da'iin,) a town of British India, N. W. 


Provinces, cap. of a dist. of same nawe, in N. Lat. 28° 


23 „ 


Bu 
Bull Swamp, in South Carolina, a district of Lexing- 


Bun ker's Hill 


co. 
K hall, in Alabama, a township of Bullock co.; 
pop. 1,823. 


Bug Hill, in North Carolina, a district of Columbus 


co. 


Buhsa, (d-. A narcotic nsed by the inhabitants 


of Central Asia. It is prepared by the Kirghises by 
rubbing millet to a pulp with water, and. after diluting 
this with still more water, and occasionally with 
mare’s milk, the mixture is poured into a large stone 
jar, tightly corked, and buried in the soil. It is left 
for ten days, and, after being taken up, the fluid is 
transferred to glass bottles, which, after being corked, 
are left standing a few days, when they are ready for 
sale. A large amount of carbonic acid is formed in 
these bottles, which escapes when they are uncorked, 
The taste is tart and spirituous, and is offensive before 
one is accustomed to it. owing to the presence of fusel- 
oils, This drink is very popular. but rather intoxl- 
cating, and its use has been forbidden by the Russian 
military authorities, 


Bullion City, in Utah Territory, a village of Piute 
co. 
Bullock, in Alabama, u S. E. co. Cap. Union Springs. 


Chief prod., Indian corn and cotton. 1%. (1880) 29,079. 


Bul'lock’s Creek, in South Carolina, a district of 


York co, F 

Bull Pond. in South Carolina, a district of Barnwell 
co. 

Bull Run, in Nerada, a dist. of Elk co. 

I Run, in Orgon, a dist, of Grant co. 

Fskin, in Kentucky, precinct of Clay co. 


ton co, 


Bum'bleton, in Georgia, a dist. of Stewart co.; pop. 


1,407. 


Bun‘comb, in Iilincis, a twp. of Johnson co.; pop, 


1,385. 


Buncombe, in Georgia, a dist. of Polk co. 


` 


— A dist of Walton co. 


Buncombe, in Kentucky, a precinct cf Pulaski co.; 


pop. 350. 


Bum' ming Town, in North Carolina, a district of 


Macon ca. 


Bump Head, in Georgia, a dist, of Schley co.; pop. 


1,279. e 
+ in Tennessee, a dist. of Giles co.; 
pop, 1,8331. — A dist. of White co. 


Bunsen, Ropert WILHELM EBERHARD, (boon’sen.) a 


German chemist, B. at Göttingen, 1811. In 1838 he was 
appointed assistant professor in the University of Mar- 
burg, Lecame titular professor in 1841, then director of 
the Chemical Institute. In 1851 he passed to the Uni- 
versity of Breslau, Herr Bunsen, who has a happy 
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manner of demonstration, bears a high reputation in Burnuggur. (b0or-noog’goor,) a commercial town of 


chemistry, and his lessons are attended by students 
from England and all parts of the Continent. He has 
made many important discoveries, and the charcoal 
pile which bears his name is in very extensive use, 
The records of his contributions to chemical science 
are to be found in Liebig’s Annals of Chemistry. Ue 
published at Göttingen a treatise, Which as passed 


through more than one edition, on The Hydrate of Iron | 


as an Antidote ta White Arsenic and the Arsenw Acid. 


Burass, (bvo-rahs’,) a town of Ludia, N.W. Provinces, | 


in N. Lat. 29° 45’, E. Lon. 769 4% Php. 0.056. 
Burbank, in Minnesota, a twp. of Monongalia co.; 
pop. 523. 
Bur’bois, in Missouri, n twp. of Gasconade co. 
Bureh'ville, in Alabamu, a twp. of Lawrence co.; 
pop. 656. 
Burden's, in Kentucky, a precinct of Butler co. ; pop. 
1,655. 


ine, in Kentucky, a precinct of Pulaski co.; pop. 


Bureng, (boo-rdng,) a valley of Cashmere, through 
which flows a river of same name, bet. N. Lat 339 20 .— 
35° 30’, E. Lon. 75° 10’-75° 26“. It is situate at the base 
of the Snowy Panjal range of mts, and presents a re- 
markable appearance from its being honey-combed by 
caves and subterranean water-channels, 

Burgess. in Kentucky, a precinct of Boyd co. 

Bur’goy’s, in Georgia. a dist of Monroe co, 

Bur kittsville, in Maryland, a vill. of Frederick co.; 
pop. 203. 

Burk’s Fork, in Virginia, a township of Floyd co.; 
pop. 67 J. 

Burle'son, in Alabama, a township of Franklin co. ; 
pop. 1,050. 

Burlington, in Georgia, a dist. of Hancock co.; pop. 
320. 

Burlington, in New York, a township of Otsego co.; 
pop. 1476. 

Bur'nett's Creek, in Kentucky, a precinct of John- 
son Co, - 

Bur'nettsville, in Judinu, a village of White co.; 
pop. 270. 

Burn ham, in Teras, a town of Ellis co. 

Burning Springs, iu West Virginia, a township of 
Wirt co, 


Burn'side, in Wisconsin, a township of Trempealcau 


co. 
Burns. in Minnesota, a twp. of Anoka co. 
Burns'ville, in North Carolina, a district of Anson 
co.; pop. 1,038. 
Burnt River, in Oregon, n dist. of Buker co. 


India, prov. Gujerat, in the Guicowar’s Dominions, 52 
m. N. of Ahmedabad, in N. Lat. 239 48’, E. Lon. 72° 39’, 
typ. 12,000. 

Burrell, in Pennsyirania, a twp. of Armstrong co.; 
pop. 964. — A twp. of Indiana co.; pep, 1,374. — A twp. 
of Westmoreland co, 

Bur’row’s, in Tennessee, a district of Bedford co.; pop. 
1,403. 

Burrow's Cove, in Tennessee, a district of Grundy 


co. 

Burson's, in Alabama, a township of Randolph co.; 
pop. 1,214. 

Burt, in Michigan, a twp. of Cheboygan co. 

Burton, RICHARD Francis, (bùr'tùn,) an eminent Eng- 
lish traveller and explorer, B. in Norfolk, 1821. After 
serving many years in the Anglo-Iudian army, during 
which he acquired both a wonderful knowledge of the 
Eastern languages and peculiar skill in the imitation 
of Oriental traits and manners, he explored Central 
Arabia in the disguise of a hadji or pilgrim, and next 
passed over into Africa, where he traversed the Somanli 
Country and other regions before untrod by Europeans, 
and, in company with Capt. Speke, discovered the great 
lake of Tanganyika, in 1856, In 1860 he visited Utah, 
and gave the world the first reliable account of the Mor- 
mon capital. In the year following he proceeded on a 
mission to the king of Dahomey, and, later, made ex- 
tensive explorations in interior Brazil, and in Iceland. 
In 1872 he sneeceded the novelist Charles Lever as 
British Consul at Trieste. His principal works include, 

vrsonal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to Medina and Mecca 

; First Footsteps in East Africa (1856); The Lake 

gions of Central Africa (1860); The City of the Saints 

(1561); The Nile Basin (1864); A Mission He, King 

of Dihomey, with Notices of the so-called Amazons (1564); 

Abeoleuta, and the Cimeroous Mountains (1965); and The 
Highlands of Brazil (1869). 

Bur tonville, in New York, a village of Charleston 
township, Montgomery co. 

Bush, Grondk, (bùsh,) an American biblical writer and 
critic, u. at Norwich, Vermont, 1798. He graduated at 
Dartmouth Coll. in 1818, and in 1831 became prof. of 
Hebrew aud Oriental Literature in New York Uni- 
versity. In 1847 he embraced Swedenborgian doctrine 
aud acted as minister in the New Jerusalem Church till 
his death, in 1560. His literary works comprise a Life 
of Mahomet, a Hebrew Grammar, Illustrations of the Holy 
Scriptures, and a series of Bible Commentaries in 8 vols. 

Bush, in Kentuc/y, a precinct of Laurel co. 

Bush, iu 7runessee, a district of Smith co, 

Bush Creek, iu is. a twp. of Wayne co. 


Burnt Swamp, in North Carolina, à district of Robe- | Bush Creek, iu Mo., a twp. of Gasconade co, 


sou co. 


Baden, (Granp-Ducny or) mmerce.— The manu - 
factures of H. were formerly very insignificant, but 
have greatly increased since its accession to the Zoll- 
verein. They are, however, chiefly coufined to iron 
and hardware goods, and the spinning and weaving of 
cotton. Manheim has an extensive manufacture of 
mirrors, and Carlsruhe of machines; while Pforzheim 
is famous for its production of jewelry and gold- 
smiths’ work. Beet-root sugar is manufactured at 
Waghausel more largely than anywhere else in Ger- 
many. Paper, leather and tobacco are also important 
objects of industry. The inhabitants of the Black 
Forest have long been celebrated for their dexterity in 
the manufacture of wooden ornaments and toys, 
watches. clocks, musical boxes, organs, &c. Of 
clocks alone about 6.000 are made every year. The 
exports of B., which coincide largely with the indus- 
tries just mentioned, are of considerable importance, 
but the bulk of its trade consists in the transit of 
goods. The country is well furnished with roads and 
railroads, the greatest proportion of the latter being 
in the hands of the State. A line runs the whole 
length of the land, for the most part parallel with 
the Rhine, while branches cross obliquely from east to 
west.— Finances. The total public debt, in 1880, was 
$S0,085,095.—Army, The urmy is formed by con- 
scription, and is incorporated in the Fourteenth 
Corps of the Imperial army. It consists of about 
15,000 men, augmented to 20,000 men on the war 
footing. 

Baez, BUENAVENTURA, (ba'čth,) President of the Republic 


of St. Domingo, born at Azua, Hayti, in 1820, is a mu- 
His father took an active part in the insurrec- 


latto. 
tion of 1803. The son gained great influence in the 
island, on account not vply of his talents, but also of 
his riches. After the expulsion of Jemines from the 
Presidency, and the refusal of Santana to assume that 
Office, it was conferred upon B. his most intimate friend 
and coöperator in the work of securing the indepen- 
dence of the republic. At the next election for the 
Presidential term, Gen, Santana was chosen, and the 
friendship which had before existed between him and 


B. was changed into hostility. Santana was, owing to 


difficulties with the United States, deposed May 27, 
1856, leaving the Vice-President, Reglatta Mota, acting 
president. Gen. B. was again sugyested for the Presi- 
dency, and was sworn in Oct. 6, 1558. 


tana, June 11, 1858. A convention was drawn up 
throngh the mediation of France, England, and Spain, 
by which B.acreed to leave the country. Dissensions, 
however, broke out, and Gen. B., after remaining in 
éxile until 1865, returned to St. Domingo, and was 
elected for the third time, President. Thongh received 
with much enthusiam, he was again expelled in March, 


After much dis- 
sension, B. surrendered the government to Gen. San- 


Bush'eller. An assistant to tailors on repairs. 


came extremely unpopular, partly in consequence of 
his arbitrary conduct, and partly because he was sus- 
pected of being too friendly with the United States, the 
result being that, in Murch, 1868, B. landed in St. Do- 
mingo, aud was again proclaimed President. In 1869, 
Pres. Grant dispatched a secret expedition, naval and 
military, to the Bay of Samana, the chief port of the 
island, and effected a treaty with B. for a lease for an 
indefinite length of time of the Bay of Samana and its 
adjacent shores as a naval station for the United States; 
aud subsequently another treaty for the sale of the 
whole of St. Domingo to the U. S. Government; but 
these treaties were, after much controversy, rejected 
by the Senate at Washington. 

Benetit of Clergy. (Ang. Crim. Law.) The exemp- 
tion of the clergy from secular jurisdiction was oue of 
the privileges claimed by the Roman Catholic Church 


Seo Milman’s remarks, Lat. Christ., Vol. III., b. viii., e B. 


The system, gradually introduced in England atter the 
Norman conquest, gave rise to many abuses. Not only 
the clergy, but clerks and ull members of the laity 
who could read, in cases in which capital punishment 
Was awarded, were at length entitled to claim benefit 
of clergy, so that when the penalty of death was to be 
rigidly entorced, the statute expressly intimated that 
it was without benefit of clergy. Benefit of clergy 
was abolished by 7 and § Geo. IV., c. 27, 8. 6 (June 21, 
1827), and 4 Vict., c. 22 (June 21, 1541) removed all 
doubts as to the liability of peers to punishment for 
felony. It was abolished in Ireland by 9 Geo. IV., c. 
54, s. 12 (July 15, 1828). 

Benevente, a seaport town of Brazil, prov. Espiritu 
Santo, at the mouth of Benevente River, 47 m. 8. of 
Victoria, Pop. 4,000, 

Blue Laws, (Amer. Hist.) Under this title of uncer- 


tain origin reference is sometimes made to the lawa, 


enacted in the early days of New England; but it may 
be more properly confined to those which governed 
the colony of New Haven. The existence of a legal 
code bearing this name has, however, been denied by 
Judge Smith in the New York Historical Collections, in 
which he states that, upon seeking for information on 
this subject at New Haven in 1767: “A parchment 
covered book of demy-royal paper was handed him for 
the laws asked for, as the only volume in the office 
passing under the odd title. It contains the memorials 
of the first establishment of the colony, which consisted 
of persons who had wandered beyond the limits of the 
old charter of Massachusetts Bay, and who, as yet un- 
anthorized by the crown to set up any civil govern- 
ment in due form of law, resolved to conduet them- 
selves by the Bible. Asa necessary consequence, the 
judges they chose took up an authority which every 


religions man exercises over his own children and) 
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Bush'ner's Creek, in Tennesser, a district of Ruther- 
ford co. 

Bush's Mill, in Tennessee, a district of Sevier co.; 
pop. 16, 

Bush'ville, in Georgia, a dist. of Banks co. 

Bush’y, in ///inois, a twp. of Saline co. 

Bus'sey’s, in Georgia, a dist. of Wilkes co. 

Bus'tie, in New York, a township and village of Chau- 
tangua co. 

Busto-Arsizio, (b005‘lo-dr-se’zho,) a commercial town 
of N. Italy, prov, and 20 m. N.W. of the city of Milan; 
pop. 10,000, 

Butler. in Ilinois, a twp. of Vermilion co. 

Butler, in Jora, a twp. of Butler co.; pop. 1,320.—A 
twp. of Scott co. 

Butler, in Kentucky, a precinct and village of Pendleton 


co. 

Butler, in Missouri, a twp. of Iarrison co.; pop. 748. 
— A twp. of Pemiscot co.; pop. 298.— A twp. of St. Clair 
co. 

Butler, in Nebraska, a twp. of Platte co. 

Butler, in South Carolina, a twp. of Darlington co,; 
pop. 1,099. 

Butler, in South Carolina, a twp. of Edgefield co.; pop. 
2,080. 

Butler, in Teras, a precinct of Freestone co. 

Butler, in West Virginia, a township of Hancock co.; 

. 979.— A township of Wayne co. 

Butler Creek, in Oregon, a precinct of Umatilla co.; 
pop. 107, 

Butler's, in Tennessee, a dist. of Carroll co. 

Butler’s Creek, in Tennessee, a district of Wayne 
co. 


But'lersville, in Kentucky, a precinct of Allen co.; 
pop. J., 862. 

E utlery Ile, in Ohio, a village of Harlan township, 
Warren co, 

Butte, in Gil/fornia, a twp. of Sierra co. 
A twp. of Siskiyou co. 

Butte, in Oregon, a precinct of Washington co.; 
pop. 724. 

Butte City, in Montana Territory, a township of Deer 
Loge co. 

Button, in insis, a twp. of Ford co, 

Buyck’ville, in Alabama, a township of Elmore co.; 
pop. 808. 

Buz'zard’s Roost, in Kentucky, a precinct of Nich- 
olas co. 

Byrd, in Missouri, a township of Cape Girardeau co.; 
pop. 2,112. 8 

Byrd, in Virginia, a twp. of Goochland co. 

By’ren’s, in Georgia, a district of Franklin co.; pop 
182. 

Byron, in Georgia, a dist. of Dooly co, 


true, that they are only records of convictions conso- 
nant in the judgment of the magistrates to the word 
of God and the dictates of reason.” 

Boldo, n. (Bot. and Med.) A new tonic medicine 
obtained from a tree said to be found on isolated moun- 
tain regions in Chili; the bark, leaves, and blossoms 
possessing a strong aromatic odor, resembling a mix- 
ture of turpentine and camphor, The leaves contain 
also u large quantity of essential oil, The alkaloid 
obtained from the plant is called “Boldine.” Its 
properties are chiefly as a stimulant to digestion and 
having a marked action on the liver. Its action was 
discovered rather accidentally, thus: Some sheep, 
which were liver diseased, were confined in an inclosure 
which happened to have been recently hedged with 
buldo twigs. The animals ate the leaves and shoots, 
and were observed to recover speedily. Direct obser- 
vations proved its action: thus, one gramme of the 
tincture excites appetite, increases the circulation, and 
produces symptoms of circulatory excitement, and acts 
on the urine, which gives out the peculiar odor of 
boldo as imported. There seems little doubt but that 
it is the Buldoa fragrans, or Monimiaceous tree, the 
Chilian name of which, however, is usually written 
Boldu. The leaves, which are rough, are opposite, 
ovate, and are borne on short stalks. The plant is 
dicecious, and the flowers are borne in axillary racemes. 
All parts of the tree are fragrant; hence its specific 
name. The little berries are eaten, the bark is used 
for tanning, and the wood is considered by the natives 
superior to any other for making charcoal, 

Breach of the Peace, (Law.) A violation of pub- 
lic order; the offence of disturbing the public peace. 
One guilty of this offence may be held to bail for his 
good behavior. An act of public indecorum is also a 
breach of the peace. The remedy for this offence is by 
indictment. 

Burmah, (Bnrit184,) a province of British India, which 
occupies a long, narrow strip of territory, on the eastern 
shore of the Bay of Bengal, bet. Lat. 22° 46’ and 12° N., 
and Lon. 92° and 99° E. Area, 88,364 sq.m. It com- 
prises the States of Tenasseriin and Arakan, which 
were annexed at the close of the first Burmese war, in 
1825, and the State of Pegu, annexed at the close of 
the second war, in 1852, It is bounded N. by Bengal 
and Burmah proper, E. by Burmah proper and Siam, 
S. by the lower part of the Malay peninsula and the 
Indian Ocean, and W. by the Indian Ocean and the 
Bay of Bengal. For its size it is the most thinly in- 
habited province in British India, a fact which is owin; 
not to its sterility, but to the want of roads. Seat of 
government, Rangoon. Pep. (1872) 2,747,148. 

Buyukdereh, a village of European Turkey, on the 
W. side of the Bosphorus, 9 m. NN. E. of Constanti- 


domestics. . . . So far is the common idea of 


nople. It is the favorite resort of foreign ministers 


1866, by Gen. Cabral, The latter, however, soon be-] the blue laws being a collection of rules from being, and wealthy families during the summer. 
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CABA 


The third letter, and second consonant of the 
English and most other European alphabets. It is 

è derived from the Latin alphabet, in which it first 
appears, But even in that alphabet it originally possessed 
the power of g, as pronounced in goose. Thus the Ro- 
man proper names Cuius and Cneius, which retained this 
sound, are correctly represented in the Greek charac- 
ter by Gaios and Gnews. This medial pronunciation 
corresponds with the power of the letters which occupy 
the third place in the Greek and Hebrew alphabets, 
gamma, and gimel; and the identity of the letters is 
confirmed by the similarity of the forms. — The letter e, 
in English, is pronounced like s before e and i, and like 
k before a, o, u, and may consequently be considered as 
superfluous in the alphabet.—As an abbreviation, c 
was used by the Latins to stand for Caius, Cæsar, Con- 
sul, Civitas, &c.: and as a numeral, for 100, CC for 200, 
&c. It was the symbol of condemnation in the Roman 
tribunals (being abbreviated for Condemno); and was 
consequently termed litera tristis; Cl stood for Clau- 
dius; C.V. for centum viri ; and C.R, for civis romanus. 

(Chem.) C is the symbol of carbon; Ca stands for 
calcium; Cd for cadmium; Ce for cerium; Cl for chlo- 
rine; Co for cobalt; Cr for chromium; Cs for cæsium ; 
and Cu for copper. 

(Aus.) The name of one of the notes in the scale, 
corresponding to the U? of the French. or the Do of the 
Italians. Placed after the clef, it indicates that the 
music is in common time, which is either quick or slow 
as it is joined with allegro or adagio: but if alone, it is 
usually adagio. If the C be crossed or turned, the first 
requires the air to be played quick, the last very quick. 
C Major is the first of the 12 majors in modern music: 
being the natural scale, it has no signature. C Minor 
is the tonic major of © major, and has 3 flats for its sig- 
nature —viz., B flat, E flat, and A flat. 

Can’ba. Kan bn. n. Ar. ka'bah, asquare building.) The 
name of the great temple at Mecca, given to it from the 
black stone which was worshipped there before the time 
of Mohammed, and which is stil! an object of veneration 
to all Moslems. According to Arabian tradition, this 
stone was presented by the angel Gabriel to the patri- 
arch Abraham on the occasion of the building of the 
temple; but the nature of the C. worship proves that 
there is nothing Abrahamic in the superstition. The 
temple had become ruinous, and was rebuilt during the 
residence of the prophet at Mecca; and it is said that 
he himself gnided the stone to its place in the N.E, cor- 
ner of the C. This great object of Islamitic pilgrimage 
appears to be a large aérolite, and the veneration for it 
arose in the original Fetish worship of stones. 

Caa’ing-whale, „. (Zoöl.) See DELPAINIDÆ. 

Cah, (kab.) n. re Ch. kab, a hollow vessel. from kabab, 
to hollow out.) A Hebrew dry mensure containing the 
6th part of a seah, and the 18th part of an ephah: about 
three English pints. 

Cab. [Abbreviated from cabriolet.) A term now exclu- 
sively given to a description of English carriage, two- 
wheeled, drawn by one horse, employed for public hire, 
and popularly termed a Hansom, from the name of the 
original patentee. The front of the cab is open at pleasure, 


Fig. 459.— can. 
and the driver is perched on an elevated seat behind the 
body of the vehicle, whence he directs the movements of 
the horse, thus obviating the nuisance of sitting in front 
of the passenger, and obstructing his view. These vehicles 
are remarkable for their convenience and adaptability to 
rapid locomotion; in 1869, they were introduced in 
New York. — The term also applies to a similar vehicle, 
used as a private equipage. 
A cab came clattering up.“ — Thackeray. 
Cabagan, a town in the N. of the island of Luzon; 
pop. about 12,000. 
Cabal, n. [Fr.cabale.] A term often applied to aset of 
persons too insignificant in point of number to form a 
rty, who endeavor to effect their purposes by under- 
Hand means. The ministers of Charles II., viz., Clifford, 
Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderd.le, the ini- 
tials of whose names happen to form the word cabal, were 
sppropristely called the Cabal Ministry; but the word 
cabal appears to come from the French cabale, a term 
employed to express a number of persons acting in con- 
cert; and it is generally understood in a bad sense, We 
are not aware that it was used in our language before 
tho time of Dryden. 
“ When each by curs'd cabals of women strove, 
To draw th’ indulgent king to partial love.” — Dryden. 


C. 


v. 1. To form a secret plot or design; to plot, intrigue, 
or conspire; to engage in secret artifices; as, to cabal 
against a government. 

Cabala, Cabal, n. ( Script.) A Hebrew word signifying 
the body of generally received tradition by which the 
Rabbis interpreted the canonical Scriptures. Accord- 
ing to their belief, the unwritten tradition, or Masora, 
had been handed down in regular succession from Moses, 
who received it on Mount Sinai. To this tradition fre- 
quent reference is made in the teaching of Christ, as in 
the Sermon on the Mount, &c.; and on it the Pharisees 
rested their claim to authority as interpreters of Scrip- 
ture. As the Masora gives the literal explanation of the 
language of Scripture, so the Cabala reveals the hidden 
truths of which it is the symbol. Every sentence. word, 
and letter of the inspired volume contains, according to 
these interpreters, a figurative as well as a direct sense. 
The former is not uncommonly manifold; and a word may 
be interpreted according to the arithmetical power of 
the letters which compose it, which species of C. is 
called gematria; or according to the meaning of each 
individual letter, the entire word thus constituting a 
sentence, which is called netaricon; or, finally, accord- 
ing to certain transpositions of the letters, which is de- 
noted by the term themurah. The system seems to have 
been an invention of the philosophizing Jews of the 
latter centuries preceding our era, with the view of ac- 
commodating the speculations of the Gnostics to the 
religion of the Old Testament. 

Cab/alism, x. The secret science of the cabalists. 

Cab’alist, n. One who is skilled in the cabala, or mys- 
teries of Hebrew tradition. 

Cabalis’tic, a. Pertaining to the cabala; having an 
occult meaning. Cubalistical Art. See PARACELSUS. 
cabalis tiealty, adv. The method of the cabslists. 
Cab‘alize, v.i. To employ the language of the cabalists. 

Caba r, u. One who cabals; an intriguer. 

Caballe’ria, n. [Sp.] (Spanısh Law.) A quantity of 
land, varving in extent in different provinces. In parts 
of the U. S. formerly belonging to Spuin, it is a lot of 
100 ft. front, 200 ft. depth, and equivalent to five peonias. 

Caballero, FERNAN, (ka-bal-ya-ro). The nom de plume 
of a distinguished Spanish novelist, known in Spanish 
social life as Cecilin de Baer, B. in Switzerland in 1797. 
Her father, John Nicholas Böhl de Fabre, was German 
consul at Cadiz, her mother a Spanish woman. She 
wrote of Spanish home life, especially that of Andalu- 
sia. Her works are La Gaviota (the Sea Gull), her best 
work. La Familia Alvareda, Una en Otra, Pobre Do- 
lores, Lucas Garcia, &c. D. at Seville, Apr. 7, 1877. 

Cab’‘alline, a. [Lat. caballinus; Sp. cabullo, cavullo, a 
horse. | Pertaining toa horse. C. Spring. See HIPPOCRENE. 

—n. (Farriery.) A coarse kind of aloes, used as medicine 
for a horse; — often called ho se aloes. 

Cab/aret, n. [Fr.] A tavern. 

Cabarrus, or Cabar’ras, in N. C., a S.W. central 
co.: aren, 350 sq. m; surface, mountainous, or hilly ; soil. 
fertile: cay, Concord. 

Cabas’, Caba’, (/ii-ba’,) n. [Fr.] A lady's reticule or 
work-basket. 

Cabas’'sou, n. (Zit.) See ARMADILO. 

Cabatu’an, a town of the island of Panay, one of the 
Philippines; pop. abt. 24, 000. 

Cabazera, a town of the island of Luzon, Philippines; 
pop. 15,000. 

Cabbage. See page 697. 
jab baze-bark-tree, n. (Bot.) See DaLBERGrER. 

Cab’bage-net, n. A net used to boil cabbage in. 

Can bagepalm; Cab’ bage-tree, n. (Bot.) See 

RECA. 

Cab’bage-rose, n. The Rosa centifolia, so called 
from having close petals, like a cabbage. 

Cab'bagetown, in New Jersey, village of Monmouth 
co., 12m. E. by S. of Trenton. 

Cabbage-wood, n. See PARTRIDGE-woop. 

Cabbage-worm, n. (Zool.) See Pontia. 

Cab’bling. See page 712, 

Ca been. Cabesse’, n. Port.] The finest quality of 
silk obtained from the East Indies. 

Cabell, in West Virginia, a W. co., bordering on the 
Ohio River. Area, 448 sq.m. Surface, uneven. Soil, 
partly fertile. Cup. Barboursville. 

On bes. or Knaus, a fortified sea-port and city of N. 
Africa, reg. of Tunis, at the bottom of the gulf of the 
same name (Syrtis Minor), near the foot of Mount Han- 
cara; Lat. 35° 53’ 55” N., Lon. 10° 44’ 1” E. C. is said 
to be the Epictus of Scylax, and the Tacape of other 
ancient geographers. Pop. about 20,000. 

Cabet. See page 712. 

Cabezon de ia Sal, (ka'be-zone.) a town of Spain, 
prov. Valladolid, 7 m. from Valladolid city, on the 
Pisuerga. Here, in 1808, was fought one of the first 
battles of the Peninsula campaign, in which the Span- 
iards were signally defeated by the French, 

Ca'bini, n. (Zoöl.) See Hypxocnarus. 

Cab'in, n. [Fr. cabane; W. cab, caban.) A small room. 
—A booth; a tent; any temporary habitation.—A hut; 
a cottage; a rude kind of dwelling ; as, a mud cabin. 

(Naut.) A chamber on board a ship of greater or less 
size, separated by light panelling from the rest of the 
deck. It serves as the apartment of an officer or a pas- 
senger; or it may be a saloon for the use of many. In 
vessels of war, the partitions are readily removed when 
it is necessary to clear the decks for action. 


CABL 


—v. 1. To dwell in a cabin; to lodge. 
„ Suok the goat, and cabin in a cave." — Saks. 


—. a. To confine in a cabin. 


But now I'm cabin'd, cribb'd, confin'd.” — Shake, 


Cabin Bluff, in Georgia, a village of Camden co., 11 
m. N. by W. of St. Mary's. 

Cab'in- boy. n. A boy whose duty it is to wait on the 
officers, and passengers, of a ship. 

Cabin Creek, in Kentucky, a post-office of Lewis 


co. 

Cabin’da, a sea-port of W. Africa, in Lower Guinea, 
cap. of En-Goyo, on the Atlantic Ocean; Lat. 5° 53 8, 
Lon. 15° 40’ E. It is healthy, and from the beauty of 
the surrounding country is esteemed the “ paradise” of 
the coast. Harbor safe and commodious, Exp. Slaves, 
ivory, honey, wax. The natives are uncivilized and in- 
tractable, and the Portuguese have in vain attempted to 
get a footing here. 

Cab'inet, n. [Fr., from cabane, a cottage or cabin.) A 
private room in which consultations are held. A closet; 
a small room; a private apartment.— A set of drawers 
to hold curiosities; any place where things of value are 
kept; as, a buhl cabinet. 

(Polit.) In the residence of a monarch the C. was an 
apartment where he transacted the business of the State, 
advised with his privy councillors, and issued his decrees, 
Hence the name came to be applied to the counsellors 
chosen by monarchs to confer with, and advise him, on the 
course of pubiic affairs, and to direct the higher branches 
of the adininistration. The C. of the President of the 
U. States is composed of the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Attorney-General, and the Postmaster-General. These 
officers are the advisers of the President. They are also 
the heads of their respective departments; and by the 
Constitution (Art. 2, Sec. 2), the President may require 
the opinion in writing of these officers upon any subject 
relating to the duties of their respective departments. 
The C. meets frequently at the Executive Mansion, by 
direction of the President, who presides over its delib- 
erations, and directs its proceedings. No record of its 
doings is kept; and it has, as a body, no legal authority. 
Its action is advisory merely; and the President and 
heads of departments, in the exercise of their respective 
duties. are entitled to disregard the advice of the C. and 
take the responsibility of independent action. — In Eng- 
land, a few of the ministers only are, by official usage, 
members of the cabinet. These are styled Qzbinet 
Ministers, and are more immediately responsible for the 
acts of the sovereign, as well as for public measures; but 
notwithstanding the high importance of their position, 
they have no recognized legal character. 

Calrinet Picture. ( Paint.) A small, valuable painting, 
by one of the old masters, painted on copper, panel, or 
canvas. The term is equally applied to modern sub- 
jects, if painted small in size. 

—v.a. To enclose. (R.) 

Cab’‘inet-council, n. A council of state, or of cab- 
inet ministers, held with privacy, to deliberate on pub- 
lic affairs. 

“The doctrine of Italy. and practice of France, in some kings’ 
times, hath introduced cabinet- councils.” — Bacon. 

A select number of privy or confidential counsellors. 

From the cabinet-council to the nursery. Gay. 


Cab'inet- maker, n. A man who makes cabinets and 
articles of fine wooden furniture. 

Cab‘in Hill, in New York, a post-village of Delaware 
co., 76 m. WS. W. of Albany. 

Cab/‘in Point, in Virginia, a small post- village of Sur- 
rey co. 

Cabire an, n. One of the Cabiri, q. v. 

Cabi’ri, n. pl. [Gr. Kabi . (Myth) Certain mystic 
deities worshipped in Greece, Egypt, &c„ and especially 
in Lemnos, Samothrace, and Iinbros. The vague and 
contradictory accounts given of them by various writers 
render it impossible to arrive at any certain conclusions 
as to their real character, and the nature of their wor- 
ship, which was made a matter of the greatest mystery. 
By some they have been regarded as exclusively Pelas- 
gic divinities; by others they have been identified with 
the Roman Penates and the Dioscuri. To account for 
their name they were said to be children of Hepha-tus 
(or Vulcan) and Cabeira the daughter of Proteus. They 
are mentioned by Herodotus (ii. 51, iii. 87); but his 
statements are not more definite than those of later 
writers. The subject is examined at length in Lobe k’s 
Aglaophamus. 

Cabir'ian, Cabir'ie, Cabirit'ie. a. [Fr.cabirique.] 
Relating, or belouging, to the Cabiri, or to their form 
of worship. e 

Cable. See page 697. 

Cn ble, or Ca‘bletown, in Ohio, a village of Cham- 
paign co., 38 m. W. NM. of Columbus. 

Ca‘ble Island, in Ireland, an island of Cork co., 5 m. 
8.8.W. of Youghal. 

Ca'ble-laid, a. Twisted in the form of a cable; as, 
enble-laid rope. 

Cn'ble- moulding. n. (Arch) A round moulding, 
frequently used in the fintes of columns, pilasters, &e 
(Sometimes called cabling.) 
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Ca’ble-tier, n. (Naut.) That compartment of a ship 
in which the cables are stowed. — The coils of a cable. 
Ca’bling, n. 

MOULDING. 

Cab’man, n. The driver of a cab. (Vulgarly, cabb, 2 

Ca’bob, (sometimes written KABOB,) n. [Pers. 855 „ 
roasted meat. ] A term used in Oriental countries, as Tur- 
key, Persia, Egypt, &c., to denote a slice of meat roasted 
on a skewer. 

( Cookery.) A leg of mutton roasted, stuffed with fresh 
herrings, and seasoned with herbs. 

—v. a. To roast after the manner of a cabob. 

Caboched, Canosuzp, or CABOSSED, 
(cd-boshd’,) a. [O. Fr. caboche.) ( Her.) 
Applied to the head of an animal, 
when borne without any part of the 
neck and exhibited full in face. 

Cabo Frio, (ka‘bo fré'o,) a cape and 
sea-port town of Brazil, prov. Rio Ja- 
neiro. The town is about 80 m. from 
Rio Janeiro, at the S.E. extremity of 2 ’ 
the Lake Araruama. Ip. abt. 4,000, . 20 ees id 

Cabomba’cez, ( WATERSHIELDS,)n.pi. J 

(Bt) An order of plants, alliance Nymphales. Diaa. 
Distinct carpels, abundant albumen, and no visible 
torus. They are aquatic plants with floating peltate 
leaves; sepals and petals 3 or 4, alternating with each 
‘other; stamens definite or numerous; thalamus flat- 
tened, small; carpels 2 or more, distinct; fruit indehis- 
cent; seeds few; embryo minute, enclosed in a vitellus, 
‘and outside of abundant fleshy albumen. There are 
only two genera belonging to the order; namely, Cu- 
bomba and Hydropeltis. The species occur in America, 
Australia, and India; they have no important prop- 
erties. 

Cabool’. See CABUL. 

Caboose, (ka-bis’,) n. (Ger. kabuse; Fr. cambuse.] 
(Naut.) A little room or hut; specifically, the cook-room 
or kitchen on board a ship. (Often called the galley.) — 
A case or covering to the funnel in a ship. 

Cn bos, n. (Zoöl.) A species of eel-pout, abt. 2 feet long. 

Ovilvie. 

Cabot, Grorce, an American statesman, B. at Salem, 
Massachusetts, 1751, and educated at Harvard College. 
In 1791 he became U. S. senator for Massachusetts, a post 
which he held for five years—a steadfast friend 
throughout of the Washington administration. He 
yielded essential aid to Hamilton in perfecting his finan- 
cial system. In 1814 he was chosen a delegate to the 
memorable Hartford convention, and was elected presi- 
dent of that ussembly. D. 1823. A high authority states 
that long before the great work of Say on political 
economy appeared, its leading principles were familiar 
to C. See Life and Letters of C., by H. C. Lodge (1877). 

Cab’ot, Sebastian, a celebrated navigator, B. at Bristol. 
1477, son of a Venetian, Giovanni Cabot, who was like- 
wise a navigator, and also a mathematician, with whom, 
before he was 20, he made several voyages. In one of 
their voyages, seeking a N.W. passage, they fell in with 
Newfoundland, the coasts of which Sebastian afterwards 
explored, when we hear little more of him for the next 20 
years. In the early part of the reign of Henry VIII. he 
sailed again, with a design of proceeding to the East 
Indies; but owing to some disappointment, he went no 
farther than the Brazils, whence he shaped his course 
for Hispaniola and Porto Rico, and returned In 1524 
he entered the Spanish service, but after one voyage to 
America, he returned to England, and settled in his 
native city. Edward VI., to whom he was introduced 
by the Duke of Somerset, the Lord Protector, delighted 
in his conversation, and allowed him a pension as grand 
pilot of England. A new company, called Merchant 
Adventurers, had been formed, and Sebastian was placed 
at the head of it. By his means a voyage was made to 
the North in 1552, and a trade commenced with Russia, 
which gave rise to the “ Russian Company.” D. 1557. 

Cabot, in Vermont. a post-township of Washington co., 
21 m. N.E. of Montpelier, 

Cab’‘otage, n. [Fr. from caboter, to sail along a const.] 
(Naut.) Coasting; coust-voyaging; coast-navigation ; 
cruising in sight of the coast. 

Cab otville, in Mussachusetts. See CHICOPRE. 

Ca’bra, a town of Spain, prov. Cordova, 30 m. S. E. of 
the city of Cordova ; pop. 12,183. 


Same as cable-moulding.— See CABLE- 


Cabral’, (or Caurena,) PEDRO ALVAREZ, a distinguished | 


Portuguese navigator. He was a contemporary of Vasco 
de Gama, and while undertaking an expedition to Cali 
cut, took possession of Brazil for the Portuguese 

ing the prior claims of the Spaniards, 1500. He 


lished a commercial treaty between his country and) 


India, and p. 1626. 

Cabre'’ra, Don Ramon, Court DE MoRELLA, and DUKE DE 
LA VICTORIA, a celebrated Carlist general, h. in Catalonia, 
Spain. in 1810. He early distinguished h 
civil war between the Curlists and Chr 
and became notorious for the bloody vengeance he 
wreaked upon all the Christinos who fell into his hands, 


CACH 


27, 1849, when, having been badly wounded, he was 
again obliged to take réfuge in France. After living 


some years in retirement, C. joined the Carlist move- 

ment in Spain, 1873-75, and in March of the last-named 
ear gave in his adhesion to the new king, Alphonso 
1 
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Cabriole, n. [Fr.] See CAPRIOLE. 

( Equitation.) curvet; e prance; a capriole;— 
spoken of a horse, goat, &c. 

Cabriolet, (kab’ri-old,) n. [Fr., from cabriole, a goat- 
leap, from Lat. capra, a she-goat.) A chaise or cab, 
drawn by one horse, and with a calash cover, and an 
apron, or covering, in front. (Generally culled a cab in 

ngland.) See Cas. 

Cabul, Caunut, CABOOL, or Kasoot, (ka-bool’,) a province 
of Afghanistan, situate between Lat. 33° and 35° N.; 
area, 10,000 sq. m.; prin. towns, Cabul, Jellalabad, Ghuz- 
nee, and Istalif. lts chief river is the Cabul, which isa 
tributary of the Indus, and which, after a course of 320 
m., it joins nearly opposite Attock.— C. was once the 
name of a powerful kingdom, which reached almost from 
the shores of the Caspian Sea to the vicinity of Delhi, 
and from the Oxus to the Persian Gulf. 

Cant, a fortified und ancient city in the above province, 
cap. of Afghanistan; Lat. 34° 30/ N., Lon. 69 6 E. It 
stands on the Cabul River, which is here crossed by three 
bridges. The houses are built of rough stones and clay, 
and have but a mean appearance. There are, however, 
four good bazaars or markets. The citadel, called Bala- 
Hissar, or the “ Palace of Kings,” contains the palace 
and other public buildings, the royal gardens, an inner 
fort, and a town of 5,000 inhabitants. It is a place of 
great traffic, and persons of every country of the East 
are here to be met with. The outer town has a circum- 
ference of three miles, and is subdivided into districts, 
with narrow intricate streets lined with high houses, 
built of wood and sun-dried bricks. To those of the 
more opulent classes are attached extensive courts and 
gardens. Pop. 60,000. 

Ca burn, n. (Naut.) A small lashing, or piece of cord- 
age, used on board a ship as a seizing-tackle, &c. 

Cacze'mia, n. [Gr. kako, bad, detective, aima, blood.) 
( Med.) A bad or diseased condition of the blood. 

Cacatia, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Asteracee, 
distinguished by having perfect flowers; involucre cylin- 
dric, oblong, often calyculate, with small scales at the 
base; receptacle not shafty; pappus capillary, scabrous. 
They are mostly perennial plants, with alternate leaves, 
and heads of flowers coryinbed, mostly cyanic. The C. 
suaveolens, Wild Caraway, is found in our middle States. 
The C. coccinea, Scarlet Cacalia, native of the E. Indies, 
is a pretty garden plant, having a stem abt. 1 foot high, 
and bright scarlet flowers from June to Sept. A bed or 
patch sown thickly makes a fine appearance. 

Ca ca mio, a town of Italy, in Sicily, prov. Palermo, 24 
m. 8.E. of the latter city ; pop. 7,968. 

Ca’cao, or Co eon, n. (Bt. See THEOBROMA. 

Cacapon, (ka’pm,) or Great Cacapon, in W. Virginia, a 
river rising in the Alleghany Mountains, in Hardy co., 
and fulling into the Potomac about 4 m. W. of Bath 
Springs; length, 140 m. Iron and stone-coal are found 
in its basin. 

Cacapon Depot, in Virginia, a P.O. of Morgan co. 

Caccia, GUGLIELMO, (katch’e-a,) an Italian painter, B. at 
Moutabone, 1568. He was onc of the best fresco-painters 
of his century. D. 1625. 


Caceres, (ka-thai'rais,) a town of Spain, cap. of a prov. 


formed of part of Estremadura, 41 m. N. of Merida, on 
a mountain ridge, 25 m. W. of Truxillo. It was formerly 
united to Portugal. Pop. 10,000. 


Caceres. (Nueva,) a town of the island of Luzon, in 


the Philippines, on the Naga, 175 m. S E. of Manila, be- 
tween the Bay of San Miguel and the Gulf of Rogay; 
pop. about 12,000, 

Cn cey's Station, in Kentucky, a P. O. of Fulton co. 

Cach/alot, Serna WHALER, or RPERMACETI WHALE, n. 
(Zoil.) A species of whale ( Physeter macrocephalus) found 
chiefly in the South Seas. In length it comes next to 
the Bolena Physalis, but generally exceeds it in bulk. 
Its head nearly equals the rest of the body in length, 
and surpasses it in bulk. In commercial value it is 
nearly equal to the Bulana Mystice tus; for, although it 


in retaliation for the execution of his mother by Gen. S 


Mina. In 1838, he was created Count de Morella by Dow 
Carlos, in commemoration of his capture of that fortress. 
and of his digtinguished services to the cause ge ally. 
Compelled, in 1840, to take refuge in France, he was ar- 
rested and imprisoned at Ham, but regaining his liberty, 
he strongly opposed the abandonment by Don Carlos of 
his claims-in favor of his son, the Count de Montemolin. 
In 1546 he repaired to London, in the hope of doing 
something for the Carlist canse. He next attempted to 
effect a rising in the N.E. provinces of Spain, but without 
success. After the French revolution of 1548, he again 
‘landed in Spain, raised the Carlist standard, and, with 
but few followers, fought ‘the battle of Pasteral, June 


Fig. 462. — CACHALOT, OR SPERM WHALE. 


does not possess the valuable whalebone of that animal, 
it furnishes ns with the substance called spermacets, and 
is rich in abundance with the finest oil. The sperm 
whale is also the source of the perfume termed amber- 
gris. Its usual length is about eighty feet, and its cir- 


CACK 


Ca/chao, or Ke-cho, (often called by the natives 
BaK-THIOM,) the largest city of the Annamese empire, 
cap. of the prov. of Tonquin, on the right bank of the 
Tonquin River, 80 m. W. of the Gulf of Tonquin, and 
325 m. N. N. W. of Hué; Lat. 21% N., Lon. 10% 34’ E. 
The city is of great extent, but defended only by a bam- 
boo stockade. Chief streets wide, und mostly paved; 
houses chiefly of mud and timber, and the public edi- 
fices spacious. It has a considerable tiade, and had for- 
merly English and Dutch factories. Being built gener- 
ally of inflammable materials, it is frequently subject 
to fires, to prevent which great precautions are taken. 
Imp. Cloths, chintzes, arms. Ezp. Gold, silks, and the 
best lacquered wares in the Eust, Pop. Estimated as 
90,000. 

Cach’ar, or Har/rumso, a territory of Hindostan, be 
yond the Ganges, and formerly governed by its own ra- 
jah, but since 1832 a British prov., subordinate to the 
Bengal presidency. It lies between Lat. 24° and 27° N., 
and Lon. 92° and 94° E.; having N. Assam; E. Cassay; 
S. Tipperah; and W. Sylhet and Jynteah; length N. to 
8., about 140 m. Area, 6,500 sq. m. This country is sur- 
rounded on three sides by mountain chains, and is 
watered by the rivers Barak, Kapilee, and Dhunsuree. 
Its soil is highly fertile, producing rice and other grain, 
sugar-cane, and cotton; the latter of which grows lux- 
uriantly. Timber is very abundant, but a large portion 
of the territory is occupied by dense jungle, affording 
cover for vast numbers of wild deer, bufluloes, and ele- 

hants. The inhabitants are mostly Cacharees, Benga- 
ese, and Cassayers, though other races are also found. 
Exp. Cotton, ivory, wax, iron ore, bamboo, salt, coarse 
silk, and limestone. Cup. Silchar. Ip. abt. 70,000. 

Cache, (kash,) n. [Fr. cache, a hiding-place.] A hole 
made in the ground for n hiding- place; a place of conceal- 
ment for surplus provisions, &c.; as, a hunter's cache. 

Cache, (kash,) in Arkansas, a township of Monroe co.; 

wp. 1,462. 

cadhe, in Utah, a northern co., drained by Bear River; 
area, 2,000 sq. m. Wheat is the staple production. Cup. 
Logan. 

Cache Creek, in Culifornia, a river of Yolo co., flow- 
ing E. till it loses itself in the extensive tules (marshes 
overgrown with bulrush), lying between Sacramento 
River and the Plains. 

A post-town of Yolo co., about 38 m. WN. W. of Sacra~ 
mento; pop. about 2.400. 

Cachec'tic, Cachec’tical, a. Having, or belonging 
to, a state of cachexia, or ill-habit of body; as, a cuchiec- 
tic remedy. 

Cache'mire, n. [Fr.] See CASHMERE. 

Cache River, in Arkansas, rising in the N. E. extrem- 
ity of the State, und flowing S. enters White River. 

Cachet, (Lettre de,) (%% da cd.) u. [Fr. See 
CacHE.] (aise) In France, under the old regime, a let- 
ter signed with the private seal (cachet) of the king was 
so called. As a warrant for the detention of private 
citizens, they appear to have been rarely employed 
before the 17th century. In the reign of Louis XIV., 
their use became fearfully common. But in other re- 
spects they had been not unfrequently made use of, 
even in earlier times, to interfere with the course of 
justice; as by way of injunction to a party not to exer- 
cise certain authority, or pursue certain legal steps, &. 
L. de C. were never so multiplied as under the adminis- 
tration of Cardinal Fleury; not less than 80,000 are said 
to have been issued, without any legal judgment, in the 
proceedings aguinst the Jansenists. They were abolished 
Jan. 15, 1790. 


Cnche'ville, in California, a village of Yolo co. 
Cachexin, Cachexy, (Idee,) n. (Gr. kakos, bad, 


and Aexis, habit.| (Med.) A bad condition or habit of 
body, arising from whatever cause, in which the func- 
tions are imperfectly performed, and the complexion is 
unhealthy, 

Cachinnation, (katch-in-na’shun,) n. [Lat. cachin- 
natio.) (Med.) Loud or hysterical laughter: sometimes 
the result of disease, and sometimes proceeding from 
some vegetable poison. 

Cach’olong, n. (Min.) A milk-white variety of opal, 
allied to Hydrophane, It is found in Ireland, in the 
trap-rocks of Iceland, in Greenland, and in the Faroe Is- 
lands. It was originally discovered on the banks of the 
river Cach, in Bokhara, hence the origin of the name; 
the word cholong in the Calmuck language signifying 
n stone, 

Cachu’ca, n. [Sp.] A Spanish dance, performed to a 
lively air. 

Cachun ‘de, n. [Sp.] An aromatic trochn, much used 
in China and the East, as a stomachie stimulant. 

Cacique, Cazique, (ka-zeek’,) n. [Sp., of Haytien de- 
rivation.] A chief or king among some South-American 
Indian tribes;—more particularly those of the Carib 
race. 

Cack, v. i. [Dan. kakke.] To go to stool; to perform a 
necessary bodily function. 

Cackle, (Cal, v. i. Du. kakelen ; formed from the 
sound.] To make the noise of a goose or hen. — To laugh 
in a broken and ridiculous manner, like the cackling of 
n goose; to giggle. 

“ Nick grinned, cackled, and laughed, till he was like to kill 
himself. '— Arbuthnot. 

—To chatter; to prattle; to prate; to talk in a silly 
manner. 


—n. The broken noise made by a goose or hen. 


The silver goose before the shining gate 
There flew, and by her cackle sa d the state. — Dryden. 


Idle, senseless talk; as, the querulous cackle of an old 


woman. 


cumference between thirty and thirty-five feet ; although Cack ler, n. A cackling fowl.— One who chatters, or 


some have been caught exceeding even these dimensions. 


talks sillily. 
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Cack Iing. n. The broken noise of a goose or hen. 

Cacochym/‘ic, Cacochym'ienl, a. Having the 
blood, or other fluids of the body, in a vitiated state. 

Cacochymy, (kak’o-kim-e,) n. ey kakos, bad, and 
chymos, juice.) (Med.) Depravation of the humors. 

Cacode mon, n. An evil spirit supposed by our super- 
stitious ancestors to preside over the destinies of men, 
and to afflict the human body with sickness and disor- 
ders of a dangerous character. The nightmare was oc- 
casionally attributed to the influence of this malign spirit. 

Cac’odoxy, n. (Gr. kakodoxia.] Heresy; secession or 
deviation from a fixed religious belief. 69 

Cac’odyle, Kak’odyle, n. (C em.) See KAKODYL. 

Cacoe'thes, n. [Lat., from Gr. kakas, bad; ethos, dis- 
position.] A bad custom, habit, or disposition; as, the 
cacoethes scribendi, passion for scribbling. 

(Med.) An incurable cancer. 

Cacograph’ic, a. Relating to, or characterized by, 
bad writing or spelling. 5 

Cacog’raphy, n. (Gr. kakos, bad, and graph, writing.] 
Bad or imperfect writing or spelling. f 

Cacol ogy, n. [Fr. ce de from Gr. kakos, and logos, 
8) h.] The practice of bad speaking, or incorrect 
choice of words. 

Cacophon’‘ic, Cacophon'ieal, Cacopho'ni- 
ous, Caeoph’onous, a. Harsh-sounding. 

Cacophony, (ka-kof’é-ni,) n. [Gr. kakos, bad, and 
pho-né, sound.) A harsh, bad, or unpleasant sound or 
voice. 

(Rhet.) A harsh or disagreeable sound produced by 
the meeting of two or more letters or syllables, or by 
the too frequent repetition of the same letters or sylla- 
bles ; e. 

8 „And oft the ear the open vowels tire. — Pope. 
Mus.) A harsh dissonance of sound. 

er A bad, or discordant, condition of the voice. 

Cacotechny, (kd-/o-teh’ni,) n. [Gr. kakos, and techné, 
art.) A bad or corrupt state of art. 

Cacot’rophy, n. [Gr. kakos, and trophé, food.] (Med.) 
Bad diet; alimentary substance. 

Cacox’enite, u. (Min.) See KAKOXENITE. 

Cacta’cer, n. pl. (Bot.) The Cactus or Indian Fig 
family, an order of plants, alliance Cuctales. — Diag. Se- 
pals and petals numerous and undistinguishable; scat- 
tered stamens, confluent styles, horizontal ovules, and 
seeds without albumen. — They are succulent shrubs, 
very variable in form. Most of the species are leafless, 
having tufts of hair or spines instead of leaves. The 
flowers are sessile, some- 
times very showy; sta- 
mens originate in the 
orifice of the tube form- 
ed by the combination 
of the petals and sepals, 
are very numerous, and 
consist of delicate thread- 
like filaments termi- 
nated by small roundish 
anthers. The ovary, 
which, in consequence 
of its adhesion to the 
sepals, seems to occupy 
the place of the flower- 
stalk, consists of a single 
cell lined with parietal 
placentas, covered over 
with minute ovules; ita 
style is slender, with stig- 
mas equal in number to 
the placentas. The fruit is succulent, and contains a 
get number of seeds, which are without albumen. 

hese plunts are natives of the tropical regions of 
America. Many species yield edible fruit, useful in 
febrile complaints. Cattle feed on the succulent stems 
of some species during the dry season in certain dis- 
tricts of South America. One plant belonging to the 
order is largely cultivated in Mexico for the nourish- 
ment of the cochineal insect: and numerous species 
are grown in our conservatories on account of their 
splendid flowers, or their singular forms. ‘There are 16 
genera and about 800 species, the most interesting being 
described under the names of the genera to which they 
belong, namely: CEREUS, ECHINOCACTUS, MELOCACTUS, 
OPUNTIA, PERESKIA. 

Cactaceous, (kak-ta’shus,) a. Pertaining to, or resem- 
bling, the cactus. 

Cac'tales, n. pl. (Bet.) The Cactal alliance of plants. 
Dias. Epigynous exogens, with dichlamydeous poly- 
petalous flowers, parietal placente, and an embryo with 
little or no albumen. — Their parietal placentation sepa- 
rates cactals from all epigynous orders except the Gros- 
sal, and the latter is known by the minute embryo and 
copious firm albumen. This alliance includes the three 
orders Homaliacee, Loasacere, and Cactacee. 

Cnc tus. u.; pl. CACTI or Cac’ruses. (Gr kaktos, a spring 
plant.] ( Bot.) The name under which Linnteus included 
the Cactacee, believing that they formed a single genus. 
The name still continues in popular use, being applied 
to any plant in the order. 

Cacu’minate, v. a. [Lat. caceminare.] To sharpen, or 
give a point or apex to; to make pyramidal. 

Cn eus. n. an The son of Vutcan, arobber of Italy, 
whose dwelling was in the Aventine Wood. His exploits 
form the subject of an episode in the 8th book of the 
Iliad. He was represented as a frightful nronster of 
enormous strength, who, after a long life of crime, was 
at length slain by Hercules, from whom he had stolen 
some oxen. To express his gratitude for his victory, 
Hercules erected the Ara Maxima ; and Evander, with 
his infant colony of Arcadians, paid divine honors to 
Hercules as their benefactor. 
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Cadence, Gd“) n. 


CADE 


Cad, n. [An abbreviation of CADET, q. v.] A person fill- 
ing the same office in an omnibus, or street-car, in Eng- 
land, that the conductor does in the U. States. 

—A call-boy, or chance messenger; a hanger-on; a loafer, 

Low. 

Chdavet'ta, in Mississippi, a post-office of Choctaw co. 

Cadas’tral, a. [Fr. cadastre, from cadre, to square 
with.] Relating, or pertaining, to landed or real estate. 

Cadastral Survey, n. (See Capastnat.] ( Trigon.) 
A trigonometrical term of late years adopted in Eng- 
land, and on the continent of Europe, to denote a survey 
on a Jarge scale. A cadastral, as opposed to a topograph- 
ical, map may be defined to be one on which the subjects 
represented agree, as to their relative positions and di- 
mensions, with the objects on the face of the country; 
while a topographical map, usually drawn on a small 
scale, exaggerates the dimensions of houses, and the 
breadth of roads and streams, for the sake of distinct- 
ness, and is, owing to the smaller size, necessarily less 
correct than a cadastral plan. ‘The scale which has been 
generally adopted in Europe, is ‘0004 or 1-2500 of the 
linear measure of the ground. This scale corresponds so 
nearly to 25 inches to 1 mile, that it is usually spoken 
of as the 25-inch scale. 

Cadastre, (ad-a#tur,) n. [Fr.] The official statement 
of the quantity and value of real property in any dis- 
trict, made for the purpose of justly apportioning the 
taxes payable on such property. 

Cada'ver, n. [Lat] A dead body; a corpse. 

Cadav’eric, a. Pertaining to a corpse; as, cadaveric 
rigidity —Dunglison. 

av’erous, a. [Lat. cadaverosus, from cadaver, a 
dead body, a corpse, from cado, to full or sink down, 


to die.] Resembling a dead, human body; pale; wan; 
ghastly; as, a cadaverous face. 

—Having the quality of, or pertaining to, a corpse, 

Cadav’erously, adv. In a cadaverous form. 

Cadav’erousness, n. State or quality of being ca- 
daverous. 

Cad'-bait, Cad diee- ſly, Case’-worm, n. (Zoil.) 
See PHRYGANIDA. 

Cad dah, the surname of ABDALLAH, who, with his 
father Maimun-Caddah, was a zealous propagator of the 
Ismailic sect among the Mohammedans in the 3d century 
from the Hegira. He founded namerous secret societies 
in Syria, Persia, and N. Africa. The object of the sect, 
and all its confederations, was the establishment in the 
caliphate of one of the race of Ismail. While this was 
the political object of the Ismaili, they had also a set of 
hidden doctrines preserved by them in a work called 
Metzan, or the“ Balance,” in which indifference to all 
rules of morality, and disbelief in all the tenets of re- 
ligion, were inculcated. These doctrines bore ample fruit 
when the principles of the sect were openly avowed and 
practised by the Carmathians, the Ismaili caliphs of 
Egypt, and the Assassins of Persia. 


Caddice-Fly, n. (Zotl.) See PARYGANIDÆ. 
Cad‘dis, n. A kind of worsted tape or ribbon. 
Cad'do, in Arkansas, a twp. of Clarke co.; pop. 2,717. 
Caddo, in Louisiana, a N.W. parish bordering on 
Texas and Arkansas; area, 1,200 sq.m. Surface. Un- 
dulating, and partly occupied by and Caddo lakes, 
the former being 18 m. long and 5 wide. These lakes, 
which communicate with Red River, are navigable 
for steamboats. Cup. Shreveport. Pup. (1550) 20,305. 

Caddo Bayou, in 7’zas, rising in Henderson co., and 
flowing S.E. into Neches River. 

Caddo Creek, in Arkansas, rises near the S. border of 
Montgomery co., aud flows into Washita River. 

Caddo Creek, in Texas, an affluent of Brazos River. 

—Auother, of Turrant co., flows into the W. fork of Trinity 
River. 

Caddo Grove, in Arkansas, a township of Hot Spring 
county. 

Caddo Lake, in Teras and Louisiana, a luke, or rather 
a bay of Lake Soda, extending from the mouth of Cypress 
Bayou in Texas, into Caddo parish in Louisiana; is navi- 
gable for steamboats from Red River for half of the year. 

Cad dow. n. A chough: a daw. 

Caddy, n. (dimin. of cade, a barrel.) A small box for 
keeping tea. 

Cade, v.a. [W. cadw, to keep, to look after.] To make 
much of; to bring up or nourish by haud, or with ten- 
derness; to tame. 

—n. [Lat. cadus.] A barrel, or cask; as, a cade of her- 
rings. — Shaks. 

Cade, Joun, the leader of a popular insurrection in the 
reign of Henry VI. of England. He was a native of 
Treland, but, claiming kindred with the royal house of 
York, and assuming the name of John Mortimer, he 
collected 20,000 followers, chietly Kentish men, who in 
June, 1450, flocked to his standard, that they might 
claim redress for the gripvances so widely felt. C. de- 
feated a detachment of the royal forces at Seven Oaks, 
and obtained possession of London, the king having re- 
tired to Kenilworth; but having put Lord Say cruelly 
to death, and laid aside the appearance of moderation 
which he had at first assumed, the citizens rose, gave 
his followers battle, dispersed them, and put C. to death, 
1450, 

Cade-lamb, n. A pet lamb, or one weaned and 
brought up in the house.—Crabbe. 

Fr. cadence ; It. cadenza; L. Lat. 

cadentia, from cado, to fall.] A fall of the voice at the 

end of a sentence. 
0 let them fall! 
Their cadence is rhetorical." —Crashavw. 


Modulation of sound or voice. 
And all the other elegancies of sound, as cadences.” —Dryden. 


(Her.) The marks by which the shields of the younger 
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members of families are distinguished from those of the 
First House. 


mO 
XO & 
3 


elder, and from each 
other. The ordinary 
marks of cadence, or ca- 
dency, will be fully un- 
derstood from the ac- 
companying figure, the 
explanation of which is 
as follows: In the First 
House, the first, second 
&c., sons are ‘denoted 
by 1, the label; 2, the 
crescent; 3, the mullet; 
4, the martlet; 5, the 
annulet; 6, the fleur- 
de-lis; 7, the rose (not 
figured in the cut); 8, 
the cross-moline; 9, the 
double quatrefoil. In 
the Second Huse, or 
family of the second 
son, the first son is de- 
noted by (1) the cres- 
cent, with the label up- 
on it; the second, by (2) 
the crescent, with t 
crescent upon it; and 
so on. In the Third 
House, or family of the 
third son, the first son 
is denoted by the mul- 
let, with the label upon 
it; the second, by the 
mullet, with the cres- 
cent upon it; and soon. 
(Manege.) An equal 
proportion of motion; 
— spoken of a horse. 
Mil.) Uniform time and pace kept in marching. 
Music.) A term denoting the conclusion of a song, or 
of some parts thereof, in certain places of the piece, di- 
viding it as it were into so many numbers or periods. 
The C. takes pluce when the parts fall or terminate on a 
note or chord naturally expected by the ear, just asa 
period. closes the sense in the paragraph of a dis- 
course. A cadence is either perfect or imperfect. The 
former when it consists of two notes sung after each 
other, or by degrees conjoined in each of the two parts, 
the harmony of the fifth preceding that of the key-note ; 
and it is called perfect, because it satisfies the ear mora 
than the latter. The latter imperfect; that is, when the 
key-note with its harmony precedes that of the fifth 
without its added seventh. A cadence is said to be bro- 
ken, or interrupted, when the bass raises a major or minor 
second, instead of falling a fifth. 
—v.a. To regulate by musical measure. 
Ca‘dency, n. Same as CADENCE. 
Cadene’, n. [Fr. cadene.] A kind of inferior Turkoy 
et. 


en 

Ca'dent, a. Falling. (n.) 

Caden’‘za, n. [It.] (Mus.) This term, although ety- 
mologically the same as cadence, is used to denote a pas- 
sage in a concerto, introduced at the pleasure of a player, 
to exhibit his skill of performance or composition, im- 
mediately before the end of a movement. 

Cad’er Id'ris. [W., “Chair of Idris,” a reputed giant.] 
A mountain of England, in Merionethshire, 6 m. from 
Dolgelly, consisting of an immense ridge of broken pre- 
cipices, 10 m. long, and 1 to 3 m. broad, the highest 
peaks reaching 2,914 fect above the sea. The view from 
the summit is very picturesque. 

Cade’s Cove, in Tennessee, a post-office of Blount co. 

Cadet (ka-del’,) n. (Fr. cadet, anciently written capdet, 
from L. Lat. capitetum, a little chief; It: cadetto.) The 
younger of two brothers; the youngest son. 

David the eleventh son, and the cadet of Jesse.” — Browne. 

In England, Germany, and formerly in France, a gentle- 
man who carries arms in a regiment as a private, in or- 
der to obtain a commission. 

—A young man who studies in a military school; as,a 
cadet at West Point. 

Cadet’, in Missouri, a post-village of Washington co., 57 
m. 8.8.W. of St. Louis. 

Cadet'ship, n. Rank of a cadet; commission given 
to a cadet. 

Cadet’s Fuming Liquor, n. See KAKODYL. 

Cadew’, Cade’-worm, n. See PHRYGANIDÆ. 

Cadge, (/dj,) v.a. [Scot. caich, to toss.) To carry a 
load. (Used in some parts of England.) 

—To sponge; to live meanly upon the bounty of another. 

Cadger, (kdj’er,)n. In England, a huckster ; one who 
brings dairy produce and poultry to market; an itin- 
erant vender. 

Cad. „d. Pleasant; merry. 

Ca'di, n. [Ar., learned in the law.] Among the Mo- 
hammedan nations, the title of an inferior judge. Cadi 
Lesker signifies a judge of a high order. As all law is 
founded on the Koran. the Cadi of a village, as the Mol- 
lah, or superior judge, must be chosen from the higher 
ranks of the priesthood 

Cadillac, n. [From Cadillac, a town of France.] A 
description of pear. 

Cn dis, n. br.] A kind of coarse serge. 

Cadiz, (kai'diz,) a province of Spain, in Andalusia, 
bounded N. by the provs. of Seville and Huelva, S. and 
W. by the Straits of Gibraltar and the Atlantic, and E. 
by Malaga. This prov. belonged to the ancient king- 
dom of Seville. It is traversed by the Round Mountains, 
but is, nevertheless, very fertile. Its principal rivers 
9 0 Guadiaro and Guadalete. Cup. Cadiz. Pop. 

01,700. 
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Second House. 
Fig. 464. 
DISTINCTION OF HOUSES. 
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Capiz, a fine city and sea-port of Spain, cap. of the above 
province, on the Atlantic, 63 m. S. of Seville, and 60 
N.W. of Gibraltar, It occupies the rocky and elevated 
extremity of a long, narrow spit of land, projecting 
about 5 m. N. N. W. from the Isle of Leon, and enclosing 
between it and the mainland a spacious bay, which has 
everywhere good anchorage. The port is formed by a 
mole projecting from the city into the bay; but it is 
accessible only to small vessels, ships of large burden 
anchoring nearly a mile off shore. C., with its bay and 
fortifications, is probably unmatched as a naval depot. 
The city is finely built, with straight, though narrow 
streets, and lofty stone houses; and the ramparts afford 
a magnificent promenade and sea-view. It possesses no 
public buildings worthy of particular notice—the most 
conspicuous being the light-honse of San Sebastian, on 
the bastion of that name, the lantern of which is at an 
elevation of 172 feet above sea-level. The city labors 
under a chronic scarcity of water, but it is generally 
healthy, and being so environed by the sea, the summer 
heats are less violent than in the interior. C. bears an 
unfavorable name for its public morals, but for the 
beauty of its women it is celebrated. This place pos- 
sessed formerly a monopoly of the commerce between 
Spain and America; this has, however, long been abro- 
gated, and its trade has dwindled, but it still carries 
on extensive commercial relations with the Spanish colo- 
nies, and many of the European countries. The staple 
export is wine, of which the quantity shipped in 1864 
reached an estimated value of $:,633,620. It connects by 
steam-lines with the principal sea-ports of Europe.—C. 
was founded by the Phoenicians. In 1596, it was taken 


and sacked by the English. In 1809 it became the asylum 
of the Cortes, and was blockaded by the French till 1812; 
and in 1823, it surrendered to the French under the Duc 
d'Angoulême. Pop. 61,750. : 

Cad iz. in Indiana. a post-village in Henry co., abt. 40 m. 
E. N. E. of Indianapolis. 

Cn dlz. in Kentucky, a township and village of Trigg co., 
230 m. W. S. W. of Frankford, and 9m. from Cumberland 
River, on Little River. 

Cadiz, in New York, a post-office of Cattaraugus co. 

Cadiz, in Ohio, cap. of Harrison co, a flourishing town 
in Cadiz township, is 117 m. E. by N. of Columbus, and 
23 m. from the Vhio river at Wheeling. It is the princi- 
pal market of the co. Pop. of the township 3,063; pop. 
of village, 1,455. 

Cadiz, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township of 
Greene co. 

Cad’mea. (Anc. Geog.) Seo THEBES. 

Cad'mia, n. ( Min.) A term applied to the crust formed 
in zinc furnaces, and which contains from 10 to 20 per 
cent.of cadmium. The name is also given to sulphide 
of cadmium.—Sve CADMIUM. 

Cad’mium, n. (Cm.) A metal found in small quan- 
tities in the ores of zinc, its presence being indicated, 
during the extraction of this metal, by the appearance 
of a brown flame (brown blaze) at the commencement 
of the distillation, before the characteristic zinc flame 
(blue blaze) is seen at the orifice of the iron tube. C. is 
more easily vaporized than zinc (boiling at 1580), so that 
the bulk of it is found in the first portions of the dis- 
tilled metal. If the mixture of C. and zinc be dissolved 
in diluted sulphnric acid, and the solution treated with 
hydrosulphuric acil gas, a bright yellow precipitate of 
sulphide of C. (CdS) is obtained, which is employed in 
painting, under the name ofc rdmia. By dissolving this in 
strong hydrochloric acid and adding carbonate of am- 
monia, the carbonate of C. (Cd0.COg) is precipitated, 
from which metallic C. may be extracted by distillation 
with charcoal. Although resembling zinc in its vola- 
tility and its chemical relations, in appearance it is 
much more similar to tin, and emits a crackling sound 
like that metal when bent. Like tin, also, it is malle- 
able and ductile at the ordinary temperature, anil be- 
comes brittle at abont 1809. It is even more fusible 
than tin, becoming liquid at 242°, so that it is useful for 
making fusible alloys, In its behavior with acids and 
alkalies, C. is similar to zinc, but the metal is easily dis- 
tinguished from all others by its yielding a characteristic 
chestnut-brown oxide when heated in air. This oxide 
(C40) is the only oxide of C. The indide of C. (Cal), ob- 
tained by the action of iodine upon the metal in the 
presence of water, is employed in photography. Being 
a very stable salt, it is not decomposed when added to 
collodion. For this reason, collodion iodized with it 
preserves its sensitiveness undiminished during many 
months. For photographic purposes it should be pur- 
chased at a respectable chemist’s, as it is a salt that is 
very difficult to prepare for one’s self.—The equivalent of 
©. is 5674; sp. gr. 8:6; symbol Cd. 

Cad’mus. According to ancient Greek tradition, C. 
was the leader of a colony of Pheenicians, who settled 
at a very early date in Boeotia, and founded the city 
of Thebes, B. O. about 1450. “phe Greeks attributed 
to him the introduction into their country of the sixteen 
simple alphabetical characters; and the close analogy 
in form between the Greek and Phoenician alphabets 
renders this account extremely probable, His personal 
history is almost entirely fabulous. 

Cado’sia Valley, in New York, a post-office of Dela- 
ware co, 

Cadott*s, or Cadotte Pass, in Montana Territory, 
a pass through the Rocky Mountains, about 47° N. Lat., 
and 112° 10’ W. Lon. 

Cadoudal, Grorves, (vi) a celebrated Chouan 
chief, B. 1769, was the son of a miller in Morbihan, 
France. In the protracted and sanguinary contests be- 
tween the royalists and republicans during the French 
Revolntion, the Chonans and Vendéans were the most 
resolute supporters of the royal cause; and the energy 
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and ability of C. soon raised him to an influential posi- 
tion among the adherents of the house of Bourbon. By 
his exertions a thoroughly organized, and, for a time, 
successful resistance was made to the republican troops, 
in which he displayed military talent of a very high 
order. At this time attempts were made by Napoleon to 
gain over C. to the cause of the republic, and a lieuten- 
ant-generalship in the army was offered as the price of 
his submission; but be firmly declined all these over- 
tures, and continued a determined royalist during the 
whole of the war. He afterwards engaged, in concert 
with General Pichegru and others, in a conspiracy, hav- 
ing for its object the overthrow of the consular govern- 
ment, and the restoration of the monarchy ; which, being 
discovered, C. was arrested, and executed in 1804. 

Cad’ron, in Arkansas, a post-township and village of 
Conway co. 

Cadu‘cean, a. Relating to CADUCEUS, q. v. 

Caduceus. n. [Lat.] (Antiq.) A rod of laurel or olive, 
with a representation of two snakes twisted round it. It 
was the symbol of Peace, and formed the chief badge of 
heralds, whose persons were held sacred. In Mythology, 
the C. was the symbol of Mercury, thence called Cadu- 
cifer, to whom 
it is said to 
have been pre- 
sented by 
Apollo, in re- 
tarn for his 
invention of 
the lyre. This 
wand was able 
to put an end 
to strife the 
moment it was 
thrown be- 
tween the par- 
ties at vari- 
ance. Mercury 
was consider- 
ed to be the 
patronofCom- 
merce, and the 
rod of the C. 
signified Pow- 
er, the ser- 
pents Pru- 
dence, and the 
wings Dili- 
gence. It isstill Fig. 465.—MERCURY. 
used in mod- 
ern times as the symbol of Commerce. 

Caducibran’‘chiates, u. pl. [Lat. caducus, falling, 
branchia. gil] (Zoöl.) Those Batrachians which un- 
dergo a metamorphosis, and lose their branchial appa- 
ratus before arriving at the period of maturity, as the 
frog, toad, &c. 

Cadu'eity, n. [Fr. caducité, from Lat. cadere, to fall.] 
The French use this word for that portion of human life 
which is comprised generally between 70 and 80. The 
age which precedes decrepitude. It is so termed in con- 
sequence of the limbs not usually possessing sufficient 
strength to support the body. 

Cadu’cous, a. [Lat. caducus, from cado, to fall.] (Bot.) 
Falling early, or soon after development, as flowers. 

Cadwallader, Jons, an American military officer dur- 
ing the Revolutionary war, B. in Philadelphia abt. 1743. 
He commanded a volunteer corps at the outbreak of the 
war, was afterwards appointed colonel of one of the city 
battalions, and, finally, was made brigadier-general, with 
which rank he commanded the Pennsylvania militia in 
the winter campaign of 1776-7. He was present and did 
good service in the battles of Princeton, Brandywine, 
Germantown, and Monmouth, He wounded in a duel 
General Conway, being provoked by his conduct as the 
leader of a cabal against the commander-in-chief. In 
1778, Congress appointed C. general of cavalry, but he 
declined to accept the position. D. 1786. 

Cadwallader, in Ohio, a post-office of Tuscarawas co. 

Ca'dy, n. [Scot.] The name given, in Edinburgh, to a 
street-porter. 

Ca‘dy, in Michigan, a post-office of Macomb eo. 

Cady’s Falls, in Vermont, a post-office of Lamoille co. 

Cady’s Tu el, in Virginia, a post-office of Bath co. 

Ca‘dysville, in Vermont, a village of Lamoille co., Mor- 
ristown township, on the Lamoille River; pop. abt. 250. 

Cn dy ville, in New York, a post-village of Clinton co., 
about 6 m. W. of Plattsburg, on the Saranac River. 

Cæ'cal, u. Bag: like: having but one opening, as a cecum. 

Cæ'cias, n. A wind from the north-east. 


“Boreas and Caciaa, and Argestes loud.“ — Milton. 


Crecilia, u.; Ceeiliade, n. pl. [Lat. cecus, blind.] 
(Zoùl.) A genus and family of Batrachians, formerly 
placed among serpents on account of their form, which is 
almost cylindrical or worm-like. The species are inhab- 
itants of warm climates, and of marshy or moist places. 

Cweilius, Sratius, a Roman poet, was highly esteemed 
by the Romans, who placed him in the first rank of 
comic poets, with Plautus and Terence. Of his works 
there remain only some fragments, and the titles of 40 
dramas. D. 168 B. c. 

Cie cum. n.; pl. CÆ0A. [rati (Anat.) The namo given 
to a small portion of the intestinal cunal, from its having 
but one opening, from which circumstance it is culled 
the blind gut, creus. The cecum is the commencement 
of the large intestines; begins at the termination of the 
ilium, and ends at the commencement of the colon.—In 
man there is but one caecum, very small, and apparently 
unimportant. In mammalia, however, it is of enormous 
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and is found to secrete an acid fluid resembling the gas- 
tric juice. Fishes have often numerous and long ceca 
In birds they are two in number, and situated near the 
termination of the intestines. In the lower animals, 
the intestinal glands which communicate with the in- 
testines retain their primitive form of cen. 


Caedmon, (Tad mi the first metrical author in the 


English vernacular, His composition is a kind of reli- 
gious hymn, celebrating the praises of the Creator, and 
is preserved in the translations of Bede by Alfred the 
Great. Besides this, there is a long Saxon poem attri- 
buted to him, but upon doubtful authority; it was pnb- 
lished by the Society of Antiquaries. in Svo., 1832, and 
consists of a paraphrase of some parts of the Scriptures. 
D. 680 4. D. 


Caen, (kahn,) a town of France, cap, of dep. Calvados, on 


the Orne, 30 m. S.W. of Havre, This is a well-built, 
improving town. Its streets are broad, straight, and 
clean, and its freestone houses have a good appearance. 
The Place Royale is the finest square, and among its 
principal buildings may be noted the fine old church, the 
Abbaye aux- Hommes, built by William the Conqueror, 


Fig. 466. — CATHEDRAL or CAEN. 


and in which he was interred ; the Cathedral (fig. 466); 
the Church of St. Pierre (possessing the finest spire in 
Normandy); the Hôtel de Ville, and the Palace of Jus- 
tice. Libraries, museums, a royal college, and excellent 
schools are among the numerous educational institu- 
tions of this fine city. Manuf Laces, hosiery, linens, 
cotton fabrics, pottery, entlery, hats, paper, and leather. 
At high water, vessels of 150-160 tons ascend the riveras 
far as the quays of the town. In consequence of its ex- 
cellent educational establishments, and other advan- 
tages, C. is a favorite resort of English families, This 
city owes its foundation to the Dukes of Normandy, by 
whom it was strongly fortified. It has undergone sev- 
eral sieges, and fell finally into the possession of the 
French in 1448, when it was taken from the English by 
“ Dunois the brave.” Pop. 41,464, 

Caenozoic, a. See Cenozoic. 

Caer, [Celt., city,] a prefix to several places in Wales, 
and Reotlind. 

Cner'leon, a town of England, co. Monmouth, on the 
Usk, 18 m, S.of Monmouth. This was the Jsca Silurum 
ofthe Anglo-Romans, and was then of great importance, 
being the cap. of the prov. of Britannia Secunda, (mod- 
ern Wales.) Ata later period it was famous as a seat 
of learning, and, in the 12th cent., Giraldus Cambren- 
sis gave a lively picture of its wealth and magnificence, 
Many fine Roman remains have been, and are still, found 
here. Pip. 1,594. 

Caer’marthen, or Carmarthen, a maritime co. 
of England, in S. Wales, having S. Caermarthen Bay, 
which unites with the British Channel, E. the counties 
of Glamorgan and Brecon, N. Cardigan, and W. Pem- 
broke. Arra, 606,831 neres. Surfuce, mountainons, in- 
terspersed with fine valleys. Soil, very productive; but 
agriculture backward. Tron ore is the principal product 
of the county. Prin. towns, Caermarthen, Llanelly, 
and Kidwelly. Pop. in 1881, 111,251. 


CAERMARTHEN, the cap. of the above co., situate on the 


navigable river Towy, 7 m. from its mouth, and 180 W. 
by N. of London, It has a considerable trade in ship- 
ping. Pop. 10,687. 


Caer’narvon, or Carnarvon, a maritime co. of 


England. in N. Wales, separated from Anglesea by the 
Menai Strait, having E. part of Cardigan Bay, and the 
counties of Denbigh and Merioneth. Area, 370,273 acre. 
This is the most mountainous co. in Wales, being trav- 
ersed in its whole extent by the great Snowdon range. 
It has, however, in some parts, fine tracts of fertile land. 
Immense slate-quarries are worked, and lead and copper 
ores are fonnd. Prin. towns, Bangor, Caernarvon, and 
Conway. Pop. in 1881, 107,016. 


CAERNARVON, a sea-port town, cap. of above co., seated 


on the Menai Strait, 7 m. from the Menai Bridge, and 


size in the herbivorous species with single stomacns.] 205 In. N. W. of Loudon. This isa fine an rapidly im- 
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town, and exports slates in great quantities. It 

principally notable, however, for its magnificent 

castle, built by Edward L of Eugland, in 1282, where, in 

a turret which may still be seen, was boru his son, the 

first Prince of Wales, afterwards the unfortunate Ed- 
ward II. Pop. 9,874. 

Caernarvon, in Pennsylvania, a township of Berks co.; 


pop. 9X7. 

A township and village of Lancaster co ; pop. of town- 

canin 
n n. 
v.] net) a genus of plants, sub-order (iesalpinica, 
The species are trees or shrubs, natives of the warm 
of America and Asia, 5 or bipinnate 
— showy yellow flowers, stems which are 


[From the name of C#saLpinus, 


Fig. 467. — CESALPINIA CRISTA, ( Brazil-wood.) 
a, branch with leaves and flowers ; b, a pod. 


usually more or less prickly. The useful products of 
the genus are very numerous, The valuable dye-wood 
known in commerce as Brazil-wood, is suid to be ob- 
tained from the species C. cruata, It is used for dyeing 
red, rose-colur, and yellow. Braziletto-wood, which 
produces fine red and orange tints, is said to come from 
C. brasiliensis, Nicaragua, Lima, or Peach-wood, which 
is extensively used for dyeing red or peach-color, is 
probably the produce of C echinata. The exact species 
yielding these three dye-woods have not, however, as 
t, been determined with certainty. Another valuable 
M, also giving a red color, ia obtained from the 
Asiatic species C sapan, and is known as Sapan, Boo- 
kum, or Bukkum-wood, The roots of this tree, under 
the names of Sapan-root and Yellow-wood, are some- 
times im from Singapore, and employed for dye- 
ö — eerie The twisted legumes of C. coriaria are power- 
fully astringent, and are extensively used in tanning, 
In commerce they are known as Divi-divi, or Libi-dibi 
pods. The legumes of C. papai, the Pi-pi of commerce, 
are employed for similar purposes, but they are very 
inferior to them. The roots of C. moringa and are 
F C. echinata is stated 
to possess tonic properties. From C. oleosperma an oil 
is obtained. p 
Cæsnlpinieæ, (ed A sub-order of plants. 
order Fubacerr, characterized by having petals in msti- 
vation imbricated, the uppermost interior, The genera 
belong to the warm regions of the globe, and some of 
the species — the locust-trees for example — grow to a 
prodigious size. (See Hymenaea.) Among the products 
of this sub- order useful to man, are many valuable dye- 
woods; such as Brazil-wood ( Qesalpinia), logwood ( Hir- 
matozylon), and bar-wood (Baphia); many excellent 
kinds of timber; some important medicines, as senna 
Cussia), and balaam of copaiba (Cru, edible 
ts, as the tamarinds ( Tamarindus, Codarium), and the 
carob (Cratonia); tanning substances, fibres, and gums. 
Coesalpi'nus, ANDREAS, (or ANDREA C#8ALPINO,) a 
celebrated Italian naturalist, B. at Arezzo in 1519, He 
studied medicine, took the degree of doctor, and espous- 
ing the philosophical doctrine of Aristotle, he secured a 
great number of disciples, who listened eagerly to his 
relections. His work, entitled Questinnes ipate- 
— published at Florence in 1569, acquired great celeb- 
rity, and was attacked by varions parties, who wished 
to bring the author before the tribunal of the Inquisi- 
tion, They failed, however, in their attempt. It issnid 
that he was the first to give hints in regard to the cir- 
culation of the blood. He devoted much attention to 
botany, and endeavored to free the science from the dog- 
mata and errors of the schools. Being appointed pro- 
fessor of botany at Visa, C. proposed a chussitication of 
plants according to the nature of the flower, fruit, and 


Cæsar, (sé'sar,) n. 
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seeds, and initiated a new wra in the science. In his 
work, De Plantis, he divides the vegetable kingdom nc- 
cording to the duration of life, whether annual, biennial, 
or perennial, according to the situation of the radicle, 
the number of seeds in the fruit, the form and nature 
of the root, and the absence of flowers and fruits. This 
system of C, although imperfect, led the way in the nd- 

Vancement of botanical science. He devoted attention 

also to mineralogy, and proposed a system of classifica- 

tion of minerals, Cos herbarium is preserved in the 

Museum of Natural History at Florence. D. 1603. 

3 This title, RAL e the 
nume of a branch of the Julian family at Rome, was 
assumed as a mark of diguity by the emperors after 
Nero. It became sulsequently the title of the presump- 
tive heir to the empire, and the next title of dignity 
after Augustus; but was superseded in the Greek empire 
ui der Alexis Comnenus by that of Sebastocrator. In 
the West, it was confe: on Charlemagne, and was 
borne by those who succeeded him on the imperial 
throne of the Holy Roman Empire. Although this 
dignity came to an end with the resignation of Francis 
II. in 1806, the title Aaiser is still assumed by the Em- 
peror of Austria; and that of Cesar, or Tsur, by the Em- 
peror of Russia. 

Cæsar, (Azur, Carus Juues, dictator of Rome, was 
born B. €. 100, and descended from the Julian family. 
At the early age of sixteen be lost his father, who 
was prætor; and very shortly after that event married 
Cornelia, the danghter of Lucius Cinna, the friend of 
Marius. This connection gave great offence to Sylla, 
who, having vainly endeavored to bring about a divorce, 
caused C to be proseribed. C. however, escaped, and 
Sylla was at length induced to exempt him from pro- 
scription, though unwillingly; telling those who inter- 
ceded with him that he could see in the germ of 
mony Mariuses. Having distinguished himself as an 
orator in the impeachment of Corneliua Dolabella, he 
speedily grew a public favorite, and became successively 
military tribune, quæstor, and wdile. The profusion 
with which he lavished his liberality while holdi 
offices involved him very deeply in debt; but 
obtained, n. c. 61, the government of Spain, he contrived 
to amass money sufficient for the discharge of bis debts, 
though they are suid to have exceeded $7,500,000, 
and though he held the government only a year. 
Having united with Pompey and Crassus in the mem- 
orable coalition called “the first triumvirate,” he 
became consul (60), and obtained the government of 
Gaul, with the command of four legions,58. And now it 
was that his genius bad ample scope. His military 
career was mpi'l and 
brilliant. Belgians, 
Helvetians, and Ner- 
Viang succumbed to 
him; the German 
tribes were repulsed, 
and Gaul was wholly 
subjected to the Ro- 
man power. These 
transactions and his 
invasions of Britain 
(65-54) are graphi- 
cally related in bis 
Conmentarics. His 
successes had the ef- 
fect of exciting the 
jealousy of Pompey, 
who had influence 


Fig. 468, — JULIUS CÆSAR. 
enough in the senate 


(Brit. Museum — actual size.) 
to cuuse C to be re- 


called from the government of Gaul. He refused to 
obey this order, and marched with bis army into Italy 
(49), Pompey retiring into Greece. Having seized the 
public 9 commissioned Mark Antony to 
watch over his interests in Rome, he proceeded to 
Spain, where a large army remained in Pompey's in- 
terest, which he defeated, and on his return to Rome 
was declared dictator. He then followed Pompey into 
Greece, and defeated him in the memorable battle of Phar- 
salia (June, 48), from which Pompey escaped only to be 
assassinated in Egypt. C. next passed into Egypt, car- 
ried on the Alexandrian war, and restored the kingdom 
to Cleopatra, whose beauty fascinated and detained him 
in Egypt for nine months. * crushed every at- 
tempt at resistance on the part of the sons and friends 
of Pompey, and haviog been honored with four several 
triumphs, he was declared perpetual dictator (H), a title 
which some of his friends wished to alter to that of king. 
And as the great body of the Roman people—dazzled by 
his military genius, and gratified by the liberality of 
his largesses—were insensible of, or indifferent to, his 
insatiable thirst for domination, it is more than prob- 
able that he would have become an absolute king, 
but that Brutus and other republicans penetrated his 
designs, and sternly-resolved to make his life a sacri- 
fice to the freedom of his country, Notwithstanding 
dark hints had been given to him of his danger, he at- 
tended a mecting of the senate without taking any 
measures for the safety of his person, and fell beneath 
the daggers of tho conspirators on the ides of March, 
u. ©. 44, and in the 56th year of his age. C. was not only 
the first general and statesman of his age, but he was— 
excepting Cicero—its greatest orator, As a historian, 
he has never been surpassed, and rarely equalled in 
simplicity and vigor of style, and in the truthfulness 
with which he narrates events of which he was an eye 
witness. He was, in addition, a mathematician, philol- 
ogist. jurist, and architect, and always took great pler- 
sure in literary society. Most of his writings have been 
lost, though their titles are preserved; but we still 


redo in Judiana, 
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possess his invaluable Commentarit (generally known 
as “Cæsars Commentaries on the Gallic and Civil 
Wars"). The editio princeps was printed at Rome, 1449. 
One of the best English accounts of the life of Cæsar ia 
to be found in Meriwale's History of the Romans under 
the Empire, (vols. i. and ii.) The Fie de ur, in 3 vola., 
by Louis Napoleon, ex-Emperor of the French, was com- 
pleted in 1870. A good English translation of the two 
first vols. has been published by Harper & Brothers, New 
York. It is a masterpiece of style, but too much an 
apology for Napoleonic absolutism. 

See Casan CREEK. 

‘a, u ruined und deserted const-town of Pales- 
tine; Lat. 32° 28° 37” N., Lon. 34° 44/40” E. Under the 
Romans it was the cap. of the dist. in which it stands, 
aud the residence of a pro-consul. An artificial harbor, 
a castle, the walls of the city, and two aqneducts, are 
among the most perfect remains; but a great extent of 
ground is covered with the ruins of public and private 
buildings. It owed its existence, or importance, to 
Herod the Great, who named It Casarea, in compliment 
to Augustus, B. C. 22. It figures in the early history of 
Christianity as the place where Peter converted Corne- 
lius and his house (Acts x. i ) and ns the scene of Paul's 
memorable speeches to Felix and Agrippa (Acts xxiv., 
xxv., and xxvi.) Here also Paul continued a prisoner 
for two years before he was conducted to Rome after he 
had uppenled to Nero. Vespasian made C. a Roman 
colony under the name of Hara Colonia. and it con- 
tinued to flourish till a. p. €35, when it fell into the 
handa of the Saracens. In 1101 it was taken by the Cru- 
saders, and in the wars of this period it sank, never to 
rise ngain. 

Cresa’rean, Cesa’rian, a. Pertaining to Caesar. 
Cwsa'rean Operation, n. (Svrg.) An operation 
which comprises the dangerous and difficnit task of cut- 
ting through the abdomen of the mother, opening the 
womb, and extracting the child from its enclosure with- 
ont undergoing the natural process of parturition or 
birth. It bears this name on the authority of Finy, who 
alludes to it, suying (Nat. Hist. ib. vii. cap. ix.) that 
Cwsar was 60 called from being taken by inci-ion from 
the womb of his mother, and that such persons were 
called (Menne. The cuuses which have led to this un- 
natural and dangerous mode of delivery are somewhat 
numerous; such as the sudden death of the mother, 
either prior to, or at the moment of, being seized with 
labor pesos great physical exhaustion; superf@tation 
or malformation of either mother or child. The opera- 
tion consists in making a perpendicular lateral incision 
through the abdomen, with a shorter transverse cut, and 
then reflecting the triangular flap obtained, opening the 
side of the womb, removing the child, tying the navel, 
and, after taking awny all the secondaries, closing both 
apertures by a few interrupted sutures, and treating the 
tient as occasion demands. Thongh this operation 
been freqnently performed, it las seldom been 
effected with perfect success as regards the life of both 
mother and child—the infant living, but the mother 


generally dying. 

Crsare’'a Philippi. (Anc. Geog.) Bee BANTAS. 

Cresar’s (sce'sars) Creek, iu Indiana, a township in 
Dearborn co. ; pop. 497. 

Cresar'’s Creek, in Ohio, enters the Little Miami 
River in Warren co, 

—A township in the S. of Greene co.; pop. 1,114. 

Cæ'sia, n. (Chem.) A strong alkali formed by the com- 
bination of cwsium with oxygen. 

Cæsium, n. [Lat. cosivs, bluish-gray.] (Chem.) A 
metal discovered in 1860 by Bunsen and Kirchhoff, 
during the analysis of 9 spring water which con- 
tained those metals in so minute quantity (2or 3 grs. in 
the ton) that they would certainly have escaped observa- 
tion if the analyis had been conducted in the ordinary way. 
The discovery was the result of the application of the 
method of SPECTRUM ANALYSIS, g. r. C. appeared con- 
stantly to accompany Rubidium, and till now its entire 
separation as an element has not been effected. It is so 
avid of oxygen, that even in the condition of an amalgam 
it oxidizes in the air, and decomposes cold water. Its 
hydrate (CSO, HOT Ho) is extremely caustic, as is the 
carbonate which forms indistinct, deliquescent crystals. 
Its sulphate, nitrate, and chlorite have been obtained, 
the latter crystallizing in cubes, which deliquesced in air. 
It forms un alum, which is crystalline. C. has been 
found in lepidolite: and the rare mineral pollur, found 
in Elba, and resembling feldspar in composition, is said 
to contain a very large quantity of it. Equivalent, 
123-4; symbol Cs, 

Cres'pitose, o. Sce Cesprrose. 

Crests, (sers’tus,) n. (Lat) (Antiq.) A rough gauntlet 
made of raw hide, and strengthened with lead or plates 
of iron, It was used by the wrestlers both to protect 
their hands and wrists, and to give force to their blows. 
The cæstus was also a kind of girdle made of wool, which 
the husband untied for his bride the first evening after 
marriage, 


Cresu’'ra, n. [Lat, from cerda, I cut.) (Pros.) A metrical 


break in the verse occasioned by the separation of the 
first syllable of a foot, forming the last of a word from 
the next syllable forming the first of another: thus 
“Tsing the anj I who latelx sang 
Of man’s first disobedience | aad the fruit.” 
Tn tho first of these lines the C. is in the third; in the 
latter, in the fourth foot, 

Cresu’ral, o. Pertaining to the cura. 

Cæ'teris paribus. [| Lat., other things being alike or 
equal.) A term frequently employed by mathematicians 
and philosophers to denote the equality of all other 

pints or circumstances except those at issue; as when 
t is said that the velocity and quantity of blood circu- 
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lating in a given time through any section of an artery 


will, cateris paribus, be according to its diameter and | 


its nearness to, or distance from, the heart. 

Café, (Hai,) n. A French word corresponding to coffee, 
and coffee-house. 

Cafenet, n. (Turk. khâneh, a house.] In Turkey, an 
inn, coffee-house, or caravanserai. 

Caf fa. See Kafra 

Cu ile ie Acid, n. (Chem.) A substance existing in cof- 
fee. It much resembles gallotannic acid. (Sometimes 
culled Caffitannte or Chlorogenic acid.) 

Caffeine, or THEINE, (kd f-een’,) n.(Chem.) A crystalline 
alkaloid found in tea, coffee, Paraguay tea, and in 
guarana, a species of chocolate prepared from the fruit 
of the Puullinia sorbites. Tea contains from 2 to 4 per 
cent, of caffeine, coffee but 1 per cent. It is easily ob- 
tained from tea by making a strong infusion of the 
leaves, mixing it with subacetate of lead, which pre- 
cipitates the tannin, and transmitting a current of sul-| 
phuretted hydrogen through the liquid to precipitate | 
the excess of lead. On evaporating the solution, and 
allowing it to cool, the caffeine crystallizes out in long 
silky needles, It has a weak, bitter taste, and fuses at 
3528. Water and alcohol dissolve but a small quantity 
in cold, but itis very soluble in boiling water and ether. 
The fact that caffeine forms the essential principle of 
three substances used by widely different nations is a 
very curious one, and shows that the craving which it 
satisfies is as natural as it is universal. The use of tea 
or coffee as an article of diet seems to exercise a very 
important influence in retarding the wastein the tissues 
of the body. Its effect on the human system has, how- 
ever, yet to be fully studied. Furm. Cygl oN 4! 4. 

Calfraria, Karrearta, or KAFFIX-LAND, (kd/-/rair’e-a,) 
a region of 8. Africa, extending from the N.E. confines 
of Cupe Colony, in about Lat. 32° and 44° S., to Delagoa 
Bay; Lon. between 27° 30’ and 29 30° E. It is bounded 
on the W. by the Transvaal Territory, on the E. and S. 
by the Indian Ocean, and on the N. by a range of 
mountains running E. and W. This country is imper- 
fectly defined. Arva, unascertained, Surface, moun- 
tainous, but beautifully wooded, and watered by several 
rivers. Prod. Millet, maize, and fruit. Ausl. Ele- 
phants, lions, hippopotami, rhinoceroses, c. Clim. 

Tealthy. — Between 1835 and 1851, the Caffres made fre- 
quent inroads upon Cape Colony, and a war in 1847 
led to an appropriation of a large portion of their ter- 
ritory, now called British Caffraria, and, more recently, 
the new divisions of Victoria, and Albert, The cap. of 
British C. is King-William Town. Pop. Unknown.—Sce 
Carrrg, also TRANS-VAAL, page 2409, 

Calffre, Carrin, Karin, or Karrir, (kaf‘r,) n. [Arabic, 
kâfir, an infidel.) An inhabitant of Caffraria in South 
Africa. The color of the Cis neither black, like that 
of the negro, nor of the color of a faded leaf, like that 


of the Hottentot, bnt a deep brown. Hair short, curl- 
ing, and woolly; but it is not of the woolliness of the 
negro Nose 
tolerably ele- 
vated; lips 
large and 
thick; but the 
lower maxil- 
lary bone does 
not project in 
the remarka- 
ble manner 
scen in the ne- 
gro, and conse- 
uently the 
facial angle is 
much greater, 
The body, in- 
stead of being, 
us in the Hot- 
tentot, dimin- 
utive and fee- 
ble, is muscu- 
Jar and athlet- 
ic. and the stat- 
ure is equal to 
that of the Eu- 
ropean race, 
the peculiari- 
ties of the fe- 
male form in 


their Hotten- — 
tot neighbors 


having ho ex- Tig. 409. — GIRL IN DANCING DRESS. 


isteuce among them; and the genius of their language is 
distinct and peculiar. In the useful arts they have made 
consideralie progress, Besides domesticating the ox 
and sheep, they have also tamed the horse and $ 
and their agriculture extends to the cultivation hays 
and millet. It is u singular and distinctive trait that 
they practise universally the rite of circumcision. Of 
the origin of the practice they can give no account; and 
it has been most probably derived from intercourse, at 
some remote period, with some people by whom it was 
practised. They are believed to have received the name 
of Cuffre from the Mohammedans, on account of their 
refusal to adopt the religion of Islam. 
Caffre-bread, „. (Bot.) See ENCEPHALARTOS. 
Jul fristan. Cafiristan. See KAFIRISTAN. 
Cafila, Caffila, Kaf ila, n. [Ar.] In Oriental 
countries, a caravan of travellers or merchants. 
Caftan, Kaftan, n. [Fr. cafetan; Turk. An.] 
Akind of vest or body-garment worn by the Turks, 
Arabs, and Persi 


—v.a. To clothe with a caftan, (k.) 
Cag,n. Saule as Kga, q. v. 


CAHI 


Caga’yan, a province in the island of Luzon, E. Archi- 
pelago; pop. abt. 60,000 

Caga’yon-soo'loo, an island of the E. Archipelago, 
in Lat. 6° bb’ N., and Lon. 118° 28’ E. It is abt. 20 m. 
in circumference, well wooded and elevated. 

Cage, (kaj,) n. [Fr. cage; Dan. kevie; Scot. cavie; Lat. 
cuvea, an excavated place.) Originally, a hollow place, 
cave, or den; specifically, an enclosure formed of wire, 
twigs, &c., for confining birds and beasts; a stall; a 
coop. 

p.. And singing birds in silver cages hung. — Dryden. 

—A prison for petty malefactors, 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.’ — Lovelace. 

(Curp.) An outer framing of timber used in building. 

(Mach.) An appliance used tu keep a valve in its 
place, 

—v.a. To fasten ina cage; to shut up or confine. 

Cage’ville, in Tennessee, a post-office of Haywood co. 

Cage’-work, n. (Siipbuilding.) The uppermost carved 
work of the hull of a ship. 

Cagli, (kal’yé,) (unc. Cullis,) a town of central Italy, 
provs. Urbino and Pesaro, at the foot of Mount Petraro, 
l4 m. 8 of Urbino; pop. 10,116. 

Cagliari, (Kal-yair'c,) (anc. Calaris,) a maritime city 
of the island of Sardinia, of which it is the 828088 is 
seated on a buy of thé same name, on the S. shore of 
the island, in Lat. 39° 13/14” N., Lon. 9° 7, 48” E. 
This city consists of four quarters, and a suburb, and 
has an imposing appearance from the sen. It has some 
splendid public buildings, as the royal palace, the cita- 
del, the cathedral, and the university. It also contains 
80 churches, a college of nobles, a public library, 21 con- 
vents, many schools, &c. The port is one of the best 
and safest in the Mediterranean, and the Gulf of Cagli- 
ari, 24 m. across, has good anchorage everywhere, after 
getting soundings. Manuf. Cotton fabrics, soap, saffron, 

c., With a large trade in corn, legumes, salt, oil, and 
wine. — C. is very ancient, its foundation being carried 
back to the fabulous uges. It was the residence of the 
king of Sardinia, from 1798 to 1814, during the occupa- 
tion of his continental dominions by the French. The 
latter bombarded it unsuccessfully in 1793. Pop. 28,244. 

Caglia’ri, Pacto. See VERONESE. 

Cagliostro, ALESSANDRO, COMTE DE, (kal’ye-os-tro), the 

assumed title of a great impostor, whose real name was 

GIUSEPPE BaLsamo, B. at Palermo, of poor parentage, 

1743. Having lost his father at an early age, he was 

placed under the protection of the Friars of Mercy, whose 

order he entered as a novice. Here he acquired the ele- 
ments of chemistry and physic; but he speedily made 
his escape, and committed so many frauds in Palermo, 
that he was obliged to abscond. After visiting various 
parts, he at length reached Naples, where he married a 
woman of abandoned character, with whom he travelled 
to Spain, Portugal, and England, pretending to super- 
natural powers, and wringing considerable sums from 
those who became his dupes. In England they estab- 
lished an order of what they called Egyptian Masonry, 
and as their dupes were of the higher class, they easily 
obtained from them the loan of valuable jewels, on pre- 
text of some intended ceremonial. With these they 
went to Paris, and lived there in the utmost extrava- 
gance. The Count, however, was thrown into the Bas- 
tile, on a charge of being concerned in the fraud of the 
celebrated “ diamond necklace” of Marie Antoinette: 
and, upon obtaining his liberty he was compelled to 
quit France. He then went to England again, and soon 
after to Italy, where his wife divulged some of his crimes 
to the Inquisition. He was confined in the dungeons 
of the Castle of St. Angelo, and p. there in 1795. The 

Mémoires Authentiques, circulated under his name, are 

apocryphal,—Alex. Dumas, Sen., founded his well-known 

romance of The Memoirs of a Physician, on events in 

the life of C. 

mung. n. An English provincialism for a tough, 

old goose; — hence, the term is applied to rough, unpal- 

atable food. 

—An inferior breed of sheep, 

Cagnano, (kan-ya’no,) a town of S. Italy, prov. of 
Capitanata, 25 m. NE. of Foggia; pop. 4,500. 

Cagnola, Luici, Marcus DE, (Tan- ol,) an Italian ar- 
chitect, u. of an illustrious family at Milan, 1762. He 
was a member of the State council, and was much en- 
gaged in political affairs. His most celebrated works 
are the Arco della Pace, commenced in 1807, and the 
Porta Ticinese at Milan, the Campanile at Urgnano, 
completed in 1829, and the Mausoleum for the Metter- 
nich family, D, 1833, 

Cahaw’ba, in Alabama, a river rising near the E. border 
of Jefferson co., and falling into the Alabama at Cahawba, 
in Dallas co. It is navigable for small boats for 100 m. 

—A post-villnge, cap. of Dallas co., on the right bank of 
the Alabama river, abt. 92 m. below Montgomery ; pop. 
abt. 2,100. 

Cahier, (ki-¢-yd,) nfi from Lat. codex.) A number 
of sheets of paper tied loosely together. 

(French Hist.) The reports and proceedings of certain 
assemblies; as those of the States-General, the clergy, 
the notables, &c. The famous cahiers presented by the 
States-General to the King of France, at their convoca- 
tion, June 24, 1789, contains the best account of the then 
state of France. They weresystematized and condensed 
in a book in3 vols., called D Esprit des Cahiers, to which 
the reader is referred. 

Cahir, or Caher, (kar,) in Ireland, 2 small islands off 
the coast of Mayo. 

—A thriving market-town of co. Tipperary, on the river 
Suir; pop. 4,000. 

—A parish of Queen's co. 

Cahiragh, (KU ru] in Ireland, a parish of co. Cork. 


c 
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Cahirciveen, (Kar’se-veen,) in Ireland, a town 
of co. Kerry, 219 m. E.N.E. of Valentia ; pvp. 1,569. Here 
Daniel O'Connell was born, 1775. 

Cabircon’ree, in Ireland, a mountain of co. Kerry. 
On the summit are the remains of Druidical altars. 
Height, 2,764 feet. 

Cahircoulish, (kah-er-kaw'lish,) in Ireland, a parish 
and village of Limerick co.; pop. 676. 

Cahoes’, Conoks, Cosoos, in New York, a thriving city 
of Albany co., on the right bank of the Mohawk River 
pep. (1880) 19,417. 

Cahoes Falis, in Mohawk River, N. York, 3 m. above 
its mouth, The river is here about 1,000 feet wide; and 
the rock over which it pours extends across, in a direct 
line from 8.W. to N.E., and is 70 feet high. From the 
brige three-quarters of a mile below, the falls are in 

ull view. 

Caho’'ka, in Missouri, a post-village of Clark co., 20 m. 
W. of Keokuk, Iowa. 

Caho’kia, in Jilinois, a village of St. Clair co., at the 
mouth of Cahokia Creek, 5 m. E. of St. Louis. 

Caho’kia Creek, in Ilinois, flows through Madison 
c., and enters the Mississippi River at Cahokia village. 

Caho'la, in Kansas, a township of Lyon co.; pop. 
about 136, 

Cahoot’, n. A company or partnership; as, to go in 
cahoot with a person. (A vulgarism used in the S. and 
W. States of the Union.) — Webster. 

Cahors, (kah-hõr’,) a town of France, dep. Lot, of which 
itis the cap., on the Lot, 60 m. N. of Toulouse. It is 
ill built, with crooked and narrow streets, but presents 
to notice some few fine ancient buildings. Manuf., 
woollens and paper. It has also a fair trade in an excel- 
lent red wine, the Vin de Grave (raised in its neighbor- 
hood), and in oil. hemp, and flax. C is an ancient Ro- 
man station, and the birthplace of Pope John XXII., 
of the poet Clement Marot, and of Murat, king of Na- 
ples. . 15,228. 

Cah’to, in California, a post-village of Mendocino co., 
Am. N. of Utah. 

Cal“ aphas, high-priest of the Jews, who condemned 
Christ, and was afterwards dismissed from his office by 
Vitellius, upon which he put an end to his life. 

Cui cos. a group of small rocky islands of the Bahamas, 
W. Indies, in Lat. 21° N., Lon. 72° W. 

Caim, Caipha, or Haifa, (av fal) a sea-port 
town of Palestine, situated opposite Acre, upon a spur 
of Mount Carmel, and on the S. side of a wide semi-cir- 
cular bay, 4 miles across. It is the ancient Hefa, or 
Sycaminopolis, It covers but a small space of ground, 
and contains only a few minarets. The houses are built 
of rough unhewn sandstone, plastered over with lime; 
the roofs flat. Fop. abt. 2,000 — Moslems, Christians, 
and Jews. G, having a better anchorage than Acre, is 
fast eclipsing that city as a port, and within the last few 
years almost all the trade of Acre has been transferred 
to it. The river Kishon, referred to in Scripture, flows 
past the town. 

Caille, Nicolas Lovis DE LA, (kail,) an eminent French 
mathematician and astronomer, B. at Rumigny, 1713, be- 
came assistant to Cassini at the Observatory of Paris, 
and afterwards professor of mathematics at the Collége 
Mazarin. In 1751 he visited the Cape of Good Hope for 
the purpose of studying the stars of the southern hemis- 
phere, and he determined the position of 9,000 previously 
unknown. His principal works are, Astronomia Fun- 
damenta, Cours de Mathématiques pures, Celum Australe 
Stelliferum, &c. D. 1762. 

Caillet, GUILLAUME. See JACQUERIE. 

Cailliaud, FREDERIC, (Tail -,) a French traveller and 
eologist, B. at Nantes, 1787. After visiting Holland, 
taly, Greece, Turkey, and Sicily, he passed into Egypt, 

and, under the auspices of the Pasha, explored a portion 
of the Nile. He afterwards went into Nubia, and discov- 
ered, on Mount Zabarah, the emerald-mines which had 
been worked in the reigns of the Ptolemies; and was 
enabled, by his own exertions, to transmit to the pasha 
ten pounds’ weight of the precious stones which he 
found in the vast excavations of the monntain. He 
visited Thebes, and returned to Paris in 1819; but, be- 
fore the expiration of the same year, he once more set out 
for Egypt, to prosecute his travels. He now visited the 
remains of the temple of Ammon, and other oases in the 
desert, and subsequently discovered Assour, above the 
confluence of the Tuccazze with the Nile. In 1822 he 
returned to Paris, and afterwards took up his residence 
in Nantes. The results of his travels and discoveries 
ure given to the world in various volumes. D. 1860. 

Caillie’, RENÉ, a French traveller, B. 1799 at Mauzé, and 
celebrated for his journey to Timbuctoo. His notes of 
travel, arranged by M. Jomard, were published under 
the title of Journal d'un Voyage à Tomboultou et d 
Jenné dans l’ Afrique Centrale, 3 vols., Paris, 1830.D.1838 

Cail‘loma, or Cariioma, a town of Peru, cap. of a 
province of the same name, dep. of Arequipa; pop. of 
province abt. 27,000. 

Caillou Lake, (Tal-, in Louisiana, in Terre Bonne 
parish, 2 m. N. of the Gulf of Mexico, and about 10 m. 
long. It is connected with the Gulf of Mexico by Cail- 
lou Bayou. 

Caimacan, Carmarcay, or Katmacan, (kat’md-kedn,) A. 
— A dignitary in the Ottoman empire, correspond - 

ng to that of lieutenant-governor. There are usnully 
two Cs, one residing at Constantinople as the governor, 
the other attending the Grand Vizier in the capacity of 
lieutenant. Sometimes there is a third, who attends 
the Sultan. 

Cai’man,n. See Cayman. 

Cain, (kain.) The first-born of the human racs, and the 
first murderer. (See ABEL.) He became un outcast, 
travelling to the E. of Eden, where he built a city and 
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had a son named Enoch. The Jewish tradition fs, that 
he was slain by Enoch. 
Cain, in Indiana, a township of Fountain co.; pop. 
802. 


1, 

Cain’an, (Sript,) son of Enos, and father of Mahala- 
leel. —2. Son of Arphaxad and father of Salah, 

Cain Creek, in & Curolina, joins the Catawba a fow 
miles S. W. of Lancaster Court-House. 

Caines'ville, in Missur:, a post-office of Harrison co. 

Calnites, or Cain'ians, n. pl. (Xcel. Hist.) A Gnostic 
sect that arose in the 2d century, They pretended that 
Cain was produced by a superior virtue to that which 

duced Abel, who was thus easily overcome. They 

mored all the worst characters mentioned in Scripture, 

Judas among the number. Origen did not regard them 
as Christians. 

Cainozo’'ic, a. Or. kainos, recent, zoe, — Ue A 
term applied to the upper stratified systems holding re- 
cent forms of life, as distinguished from Mesozoic (held. 
ing intermediate), and Pueozorc (holding ancient and 
extinct forms). The C. period embraces the tertiury and 
post-tertiary systems. 

Cain's, in Georgia, n post- vill. of Gwinnett co. 

Cain's, in Pennsyloansa, a small post village of Lancas- 


Store, in Kentucky, a post-office of Pulaski co. 
ville, in Tranessee, a post-village of Wilson co. 
uck, in N. Nin, a P O. of New Hanover co. 

n'ville, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Rock co. 

Caique, Cale. Chak) = Fr. ce; Sp. caique; It. 
caisso, from Turk. gûig, A skif attached to a 
galley. 

—A boat used on the Bosphorus; as, the Sultan's Boros 

Cn tra, (cil a.) n. (Fr. “Jt (the Revolution) go 
on.) (Hist) The burden of a famous revolutionary 
song, beginning with— 

“Ab. faira, raira, ça ira! - 
Les arisworates a la lanterne |!" 

It was composed in 1790 in denunciation of the French 
aristocracy, and for 4 years inflamed the lower classes, 
and incited them to deeds of cruelty. The melody ia 
older than the words, having been « favorite air with 
Queen Marie Antoinette. It is not troe, as asserted in 
the “New American Encylopedia,” that this has be- 
come naturalized among the French national songs. 
This sanguinary song, associated with the most terrible 
scenes of the Revolution, is repudiated in France, even 
by those who are enthusiastic doctrinaires of tho first 
R-volation. 

Ça Ira, in Virginit, a post-village of Cumberland co., on 
Willis River, 6) m. W. of Richmond. 

Caird, curlin. One who tramps the country to find 
work: an itinerant tinker; a vagrant. 

* The tribes of gipsies, jockics, or cairds.””—Sir W. Scott. 


Cairn, ra.) n. [W.curn; Gael. carn, cairn; Ar. kern, 
a little hill.) A round or conical heap of stones erected 
as as pulchral monument. They are found on the hills 
of Engil, Wales, and Scotland, and some have as- 
signed to them a pecalier character, as receptacles for the 
bodies of criminals burnt in the wicker images of the 
Druids. Ad. According to sme antiquaries, cairn is dis- 
tinct from curnedd, the Welsh name for heaps of stones 
on the tops of high mountains ( Carnedd David, Carnedd 
Lewellyn, &c.), which are sud to have been sacrificial 
Some cairns are undoubtedly sepulchral. In common 
language, a cairn is distinguished from a barrow, the 
former being a heap of stones, the latter a mound of 
earth; bat in all probability they had for the most part 
the same object, and the difference of materials was 
merely vecasioned by local circumstances. — S BARROW. 

—A pile of stones erected as a laudmark, as in exploring, 
surveying, &c. 

Cairn’gorm Stone. „ (M.) The name given to 
pellucid wine-yellow varieties of smoky quartz, after 
the mountain of Cairngorm, in Scotland, where they 
are found. They are much used for seals, brooches, and 
the larger forms of Jeweler. 

Cal'ro, or Kinira, (Ar. E! Chahireh, “tha victorious,” 
sometimes called nv Caino, and by the inhabitants 
Mur.) the modern capital of Egypt, and the second city 
of the Mohammetin world; chief residence of the Vice- 
roy, and seat of his govt., near the right or Kk. bank of 
the Nile, abont 12 m above the apex of its delta, 112 m. 
8 E. of Alexandria, 97 2.3 W. of Damietta, and 75 W. of 
Suez, on the railway from Alexandria to Suez. Viewed 
from a distance, ( hus a magnificent appearance, but, 
like most other Kastern cities, the charm departa upon 
a closer inspection. A grest part of it is squalid, and, 
hence, nocestarily unhealthy, but according to recent 
accounts, the rigid police surveillance established by the 
later viceroys have effected such a change, that for 
cleanliness, as well as order, quiet, and the absence of 
crime, © may now rank with the best governed cities 
of the civilized world. This city contains 240 principal 
streets, 46 squares, 11 bazaars, 140 children's schools, 
public cisterns, 1,166 coffee-honses, 65 public baths, 406 
mosques, and several good hospitals. Tho whole city 
is surrouuded by a stone wall, and possesses a strong 
citadel built b, lan reget ee pe It is entered by 4 

magnificence. 


C. 


p of co 
n of late greatly improved, and can no longer be 
alt wether described as little better than a labyrinth 


‘of tortious, narrow, unpaved lanes, New streets have 
been cat through the more crowded districts; and the 
Ezbekeeyah, the principal square of the city, has 
been transformed into public gardens with a lake 
is the centre, while houses and shops of considerable 

retensions have sprang up in the neighborhood 

„thin the citadel are the palace and harem of the 
Khedive, the mint, — and arsenal. C. 
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has always been, and still is, the seat of the best schools 
for Arabic literature, and Mohammedan theology. Most 
European nations, us well as the American, have vice- 


Fig. 470. — srnext IN CAIRO. 

consuls here; it is the seat of the patriarch of the Cop- 
tic church; there are both Roman Catholic and Greek 
convents, and an English church. Few Europeans, how- 
ever, reside in C. The neighborhood of this metropolis 
alounds with palaces and objects of great interest (too 
numerous to mention here), C. has manufactures of 
arms, accoutrements, gunpowder, clothing, paper, 4e.— 
This city is supposed to have been founded by Jauhar, 
an Arab general under the first Fatimite caliph, in 970. 
The caliph Moez afterwards made it the cap. of his do- 
minions, which distinction it retained until the over- 
throw of the Mameluke dynasty by the Turks, in 1517. 
It was the residence of the pasha of the Turkish prov. 
of Egypt till 1798, when it was taken by the French, 
who held it until its capture by the English and Turks, 
in 1801, C. was the scene of the massacre of the Mame- 
lukes, by order of Mchemet Ali, in 1811. Pop. Includ- 
ing the port of Bonlac on the Nile, and Old Cairo, the 
number of inhabitants is 353,851. of which number abt. 
250,000 are Egyptian Moslems, 10,000 Copts, and the re- 
mainder Jews and fore: 
Cal‘ro, in Georgia, a post-village of Decatur co. 
Cai‘ro, in Minis, a town of Alexander co., at the junec- 

tion of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, on a low point 

of land forming the 8. extremity of the State, and sub- 

ject to inundations. It is the S terminus of the Illinois 

Central R. R., which connects with the Mobile and Ohio 

line; pop. in 1880, 9,012 
Cairo, in Indiana, a post-office of Putnam co. 

Cairo, in Wwa, a post-village of Louisa co., 7 m. W. of 

Wapello and 30 N. N. W. of Burlington. 

Cairo, in Kentucky, a small village of Henderson co, 
Cairo, in Missouri, a post-office of Randolph co. 
Cairo, in New York, n post-township of Greene co., is 
drained by Catskill Crvek., 
Cairo, in Ohio, a village of Allen co., 6 m. N, of Lima. 
—A post-office of Stark co. 
Caire, in South Carolina, a post-office of Edgefield dis- 
ot. 
of Sumner co., on Cum- 
berland River, 30 m. N. E. of Nashville 
Cairo, in West Virginia, a post-village of Ritchie co., 
30 m. E. of Parkersburg. 
Cais'son, n. [Fr., from caisse, a box or chest.) (Mil) 
A tumbril, or wagon, in which ammunition for the use 
of artill is carried.—A large wooden chest charged 
with powder and shell, and buried under or near any 
fortification, to be exploded, if necessary, like a mine. 

(Mar.) A machine for raising vessels, resembling an 
enormous chest, with an air-tight chamber in the inte- 
rior, which will not allow it to sink beyond a certain 
depth. In order to raise the vessel, it is sunk by letting 
the water into it, and brought under the ship's bottom, 
and there secured. The holes through which the water 
entered aro then closed, and the water pumped out. 
This causes it to rise and lift the vessel, bringing the 
bottom ont of the water for inspection and repairs, 
which can be thus effected without bringing the vessel 
into dock, or hauling her on shore. 

(Arch.) A sunken panel in a flat or vaulted ceiling, or 
in the soffit of a cornice: in ceilings they are of various 
geometrical forms, and often are enriched with rosettes 
or other ornaments, 

(Civil Engineering.) An inclosure or large vessel, in 
which the founcutions of a bridge are built in the dry; 
and the vessel being brought over the position assigned 
to it (the ground being first properly dredged, or pre- 
pared to receive it), the sides are removed, and the whole 
structure then subsides into its place. Somvtimes the 
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Ca'kile, n. 


pu 
Cak 


Cal, n. 
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* 
sides are designed to remain, and the ſounda tions in those 
cases are protected by loose stones thrown down around 
the caisson, — The term is also applied to a kind of ý 
for the purpose of closing the entrance to graving ks 
or other similar works. 


Caitawisthy Creek, in North Carolina, flowing 


8 W. into Chowan River, 


Caith'ness, a maritime county of Scotland, occupying 


its N.E. extremity, baving on the W. the co. of Suther- 
land, and N.E. and N. the ocean, Dunnet Head, on the 
N. shore of this co., in Lat. 58° 400% N., Lon. 3° 22’ W. 
is the most northerly point in Great Britain. Arra, 712 
sq.m, Surface. Mountainous, and in many tracts cov- 
ered by extensive moors, Sal. Poor; oats and potatoes 
being the staple crops, Wick and Thurso, its principal 
towns, are, at prest the chief seats of the Brit 
herring fishery. Php. in 1881, 38,545. 

(Kd. n. [It. cattino; Lat. captivus. a captive ; 
from capio, to tuke.] Originally, a captive or slave. In 
a modern sense, a degraded wretch; a mean villain; a 
despicable aluve. 

“ Vile caitif ! vassal of dread and ir, 
Unworthy of the common breathed air.” — Spenser. 


-u. Resembling, or partaking of, the qualities of a caitiff; 


mean; vile; despicable, 


Caius, or Kar, (kaze) Jony, b. at Norwich, Engla 


1610, was physician of Edward V1. and queens Mary — 

Elizabeth. e D. nt Cambridge, 1573, leaving his estate 

for the founding of Gonville Hall, Camt into a 

college, now culled Gonville and Caius College. 
Caj‘anus, n. [From the Malay name CuGang.) (Bol.) 

A genus of plants, sul-order Papilionacee. The species 

_ a kind of pulse, known as pigeon-peas, much used 

food by the poor of the West Indies. In Jamaica, 
foe are usually fed with these seeds; hence, their 
nglish name. 
‘aput, n. (Bot) Bec MELALEUCA. 

Cajazzo, (iahjutzo,) a town of & Italy, prov. Caserta, 
ona hill near the Volturno, II m. N.E. by E. of Capua, 
This town is very ancient, and is defended by a castle 
built by the Lombards. Fop. 6,501. 

‘eput, n. See MELALEUCA. 

etan, n ) Tuomas pe Vio, an Italian cardi- 
nul, n. at Gaéta, 1469. In 1518, Leo X. sent him as legate 
into Germany, his high character and his learning giving 
him great weight and influence. Luther appeared be 
fore him at Augsburg, but their conferences were with- 
out result; the legate insisting op one point—retracta- 
tion—and the monk steadily refusing. C. was soon after 
named bishop of Gaéta, was again sent into Germany in 
ae ene the sucking of Rome in 

27. P. 1544. 
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Cajole, (ka-jol’,) v.a. [Fr. eajeler.] To coax; to court; 


to wheedle; to entrap; to delude or deceive by flattery 


Thought be ‘tis no mean part of civil 
State prudence, to cajule the devil.” —Hudibras. 


Cajole ment, n. Deception by wheedling measures; 


cajolery. 


Cajoler, n. One who cajoles: a flattorer ; a deluder. 
Cajolery, n. Flattery; a wheedling to delude. 
Cake, (kåk 


In. [Du. Lock; Swed. kaka; Ger. kuchen, 
from kochen, to cook, to boil; Lat. coquo, to cook, to 
bake.) A small round mass of dough biked; a com- 
position of flour, butter, sugar, &c., baked into a small 
round mass. 

* Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, there shall be po 
more cakes aud ale? — Shakes. 


—Anything in the form of a cake; a mass of matter con- 


creted ; as, a cake of soap, 
„Aud cakes of rustling ice come rolling down the flood.” Dryden. 


r. a. To form into a cake or mass. 
—v. 1. 


To concrete, or form into a hard masa. 
Aud clotted blood that cak d within.” — Addison, 
(B4) A genus of plants, order Brassica- 
ca. The Sea Rocket, C. maritima, native of the sea- 
coast and of the lake-shores of New York, is a smooth, 
succulent plant, branching and procumbent, 6-12 inches 
long. Leaves minute-dental, caducons; flowers on short, 
fles! y peduncles, in terminal spikes or racemes; petals 
o, obtuse at end; 3 in July. 

ing Coal, n. A term applied to those kinds of 
bituminous coal which form a pasty cake, or swell and 
expand in the fire somewhat in the manner of borax 
when exposed to heat. 
(Minmg.) In Cornwall, England, a term given 
to a kind of iron gossan stone found in the bryle and 
backs of lodes, much of the color of old iron; reckoned 
a poor brood with tin. 


Calabar’, n territory of Western Africa, situate on Cross 


River, which is of considerable magnitude, and forma, 
at its mouth, a wies of mstuary, opening into the 
Bight of Biafra. The principal towns on its banks are 
Acoons, Coons, and Oman, or Bosun, on an island of the 
same name, There are also places called Duke Town, 
and Creek Town. which are the seats of missions.— New 
Calabar, a branch of the Niger, falls into the Bight of 
Biafra, in Lat. 4° 30’ N., Lon, 8°20’ E. The town of the 
same name, situate on an island formed of two branches 
of the river, is the centre of Dutch commerce, 


Calabar’ Bean, n. The product of the Physostigma 


venenosa, imported from Africa, where it is used me- 
dicinally, and as an ordeal in cases of suspected crime; 
if it causes vomiting. it indicates innocence ; if purging, 
guilt. Ii operates as an emetic and purgative, and also 
ns a narcotic poison; it induces fainting fits, and partial 
paralysis. It has been lately asserted that the C. B. is 
an antidote to Strychnia. 


Calaba’‘sas, in Ariza, a post-office of Pima co. 
Calabash, n. [Sp. calabrica.) 


The fruit of the Calabash 
tree, also called Bottle-Gourd. It contains a pale yellow, 
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juicy pulp, of an unpleasant taste; and is covered with 
a greenish yellow skin, enclosing a thin, hard, and 
woody shell, which $ 

is employed in the 

West Indies in lieu 

of various kinds of 
domestic utensils, 

such as bottles, cups, 

and goblets of every 

description. They 

are often highly pol- 

ished, and curiously 

carved with colored 

figures. Therinds of 

gourds are also some- 

times similarly used, 

and called Culabashes. 

Cal abash-tree, n. (Bot.) See Crrscentia. 

Calaboose’, n. | From Sp. calabozo, a dungeon.) A term 
given in some parts of the U. 8. to a prison, jail, or cell, 

Calabo’zo, an inland town of S. America, in Venezu- 
ela, prov. Caracas, near the Guarico River, 11 m. 

E. of Capan ; Lat. 8° 55’ N., Lon. 67° 42’ W. Many « 
inhabitants are prosperous cattle farmers. Pop. abt. 5,000. 
Calabria, (ka-/a’bré-a,) a former province of the Nen- 
litan dominions, and now the most 8. portion of the 
ingdom of Italy, between 37° 46’ and 40° 7’ N. Lat., 
and 15° 39 and 179 13’ E. Lon.; having N. the prov 
Basilicata, N.E. the Gulf of Tarento, 8.W. the Strait of 
Messina, and in the rest of its extent, the Mediterranean. 
It comprises the chief of the two peninsulas at the ex- 
tremity of Italy, and forms what is called the “foot of 
the Italian boot.” The surface of C. is very mountain- 
ous, being intersected by the lateral chain of the Apen- 
nines, which attain here a considerable height, Monte 
Silo reaching an elevation of 4,632 feet above sea-level. 
The plains are few and of no great extent, but it is well 
watered by mountain streams, and has many small 
lakes, No part of Europe presents a greater variety of 
fine scenery than this. It is truly a land “of the olive 
and the vine, the mountain and the flood.” — Soil and 
Prod. The former is generally good, producing corn, 
olives, capers, saffron, and cotton, fruits of every kind 
flourish luxuriantly; the coasts abound with fish, and 
the woods with game. Timber of large size is plentiful, 
and marble, alabuster, crystal, and rock-salt yield in 
abundance, The Calabrese may be generally termed a 
race of mountaineers, good-looking, and picturesque in 
their dress, but prone to brigandage and mendicancy. — 
Before the Roman dominion, C. formed part of Magna 
Grecit, a region that comprised all Italy S. of Naples. 
After the fall of the Roman Empire, it fell under the 
sway of the Goths, and subsequently of the Greek em- 
perors, the Arabs, and finally of the Normans. At the 
reorganization of the old provs. under the govt. of the 
kiny of Italy, in 186], C. was divided into the 3 new 
provs. of Cosenza, Reggin, and Catanzaro. Pop. 1,306,104. 

Calade’, n. (Han- ge.) The rise of an elevated ground 
for the exercise of horses. 

Cala‘dium, n. ( Bot.) A genns of plants, order Araree. 
The species are mostly natives of S. America and the West 
Indies, and are frequently cultivated as stove-plants in 
this country for the sake of their elegant spotted stems 
and neat leaves. They have the same gencral appear- 
ance as the species of Arum, and resemble them in 
being all more or less acrid. The species C. seguinum is 
highly poisonous. and when any part is chewed, the 
tongue swells so much that the power of speech is lost 
On this account, it has received the popular name of 
“dumb-cane.” C. sagittifolium, the Brazil cabbage, is 
cultivated in many parts of the world for its leaves and 
root-stock, which, when boiled, are edible. The leaves 
are preferred, and are said to form a most nutritious and 
delicate vegetable. The corms of many other species, 
when cooked, are edible. 

Cn Inh, (Anc. Geog..) a city of Assyria, built by Ashur, or 
Nimrod (Gen. x. II, 12). It was at some distance from 
Nineveh, and is thought to have been near the river 
Lycus, the great Zab, which empties into the Tigris. 

Cala’/horra, (anc. Culsgurnis Nisica,) a city of Spain, 
prov. Soria, on the Cidacos, 24 m. S.E. of Logroño. It 

possesses anagricultural trade. Quintilian is reputed to 
ave been born here. 1%. 7,816 

Calais, (/:dl’aiz,) a fortified son- port town of France, dep. 
Pas-du-Calais, on the Straits of Dover, 19 m. N.N.E. of 
Boulogne. It is generally well built, the houses being of 
brick, and the streets broad and straight. The Hotel 
Dessin, comprising, besides an excellent inn, a theatre, 

ublic baths, and posting establishment, is the finest 

uilding in the town. The ramparts, which are planted 
with trees, form an agreeable promenade. C. derives its 
principal importance from its being the nearest French 
port to England; itis only 2014 . ere the S. Foreland, 
and 2214 from Dover, with which it has daily steam-com- 
munication. The mail steamers from Dover, arriving 
twice a day, make the passage inabont 114% hours. The 
entrance to the harbor is between two piers nearly 3 
m. in length. The anchorage is good. — Man f., du. Lace, 
salt, and liquors; vessels are fitted out for the deep-sea 
fisheries, and the town derives much benefit from the 
transit of travellers to and from England. Edward III. 
of England took C., after along and memorable siege, in 
1347 The obstinate resistance made by the besieged 80 
much incensed that monarch, that he determined to put 
to death six principal burghers of the town, who, to save 


Fig. 471.— CaLaBasugs. 


their fellow-citizens, had magnanimously placed them 


selves at his disposal. By the tears and entreaties of 
his queen Philippa, he, however, spared them. The 
English held possession of C. for more than two centu- 
ries, and its loss (being taken by the Duc de Guise in 
1558) so mach affected Mary, Queen of England, that 
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when dying she is said to have uttered, “ When I am 
dead, you shall find Calais lying in my heart.” In 1596, 
it was taken by the Archduke Albert, but in 1598 was 
restored to France. Zop. 12,727. 


Fig. 472. — CALAIS.— THE OLD BELFRY. 
(From“ Voyage dans l’Ancienne France.“) 


CaVais, in Maine, a city of Washington co.,28 m. N. by 
W. of Eastport, at the head of tide-water on St. Croix 
River, 30 m. from the sea, and opposite the English town 
of St. Stephen, with which it communicates by means of 
4 bridges. Lumber and ship-building are the two most 
important branches of trade. Pup. (1880) 6,072, 

Calais. in Minnesota, a village of Crow Wing co., 12 m. 
E. of Mississippi River. 

Calais, in Ohio, a post-village of Monroe co., about 100 
m. E. of Columbus, 

Talat, iu Vermont, a post-township of Washington co.; 
pop. 1,309. 

Cnla'ite, n. (in.) See TURQUOISE. 

Calamagros’tis, n. (Bol.) A genus of plants, order 
Graminacee, It is distinguished by having a contracted 
panicle ; glumes 2. subequal, acute, or acuminate; paleæ 
2, mostly shorter than the glumes, surrounded with 
hair at base, lower one mucronate, mostly awned beluw 
the tip, the upper one often with a stipitate pappus at 
buxe. C. Canadensis and other species are found in the 


U. States. 

Calamanco, (kal-ah-mang’ko,)n. [Sp. calamaco, from 
L. Lat. camelaucum, from camelus, a camel.) A woollen 
stuff of a fine gloss, and checkered in the warp, origi- 
nally made of camel's hair. 

lle had a red coat, flung open to show a calamanco waist- 
coat.” — Tatler. 

—A kind of cap or mitre. 

nander- wood. n. Soe DIOsPYROS. 
ar, Cal'amary, n. (Zoŭl.) See Saum. 

CaVambae, n. A name sometimes applied toa fragrant 
species of AGALLOCHUM, g. v. 

CaVambour, n. A commercial name for a species of 
aloes-wood, or Aga/lochum, used by cabinet-makers. It 
is of alight, friable texture, less fragrant than culambac, 
and of a dusky or mottled color. 

Calamianes, (kal-ah-mi’ah-neea,) a group of islands, in 
the E. Archipelago, Lat. about 11° 25’ to 12° 20’ N., 
Lon. 120° E. Calamianes, the largest of the group, is 
about 35 m. long by 15 broad. It is a Spanish settlement. 

Calamiferous, a. Reedy: producing reeds. 

Calamine, n. [Lat. calamus, a reed.] (Min.) A native 
carbonate of zinc, 

Electric calamine is a silicate of zinc, found in various 
parts of America in rhombic prisms and in massive in- 
crusted aggregations, On being heated, it possesses 
electric properties; whence its name. It is an impor- 
tant ore of zinc. — See Zino. 

|Calamine, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Lafayette 
co., on the Pecatonica River, 10 m. 8. of Mineral Point. 

CaVamine, or Cal‘amus, in Wisconsin, a township 
of Dodge co., 11 m, W, of Junean, 

| Calamin’tha, n. [Gr. kalos, beautiful, mintha, mint.] 

(Bot.) A genus of plants, order Lamiacee. Some species 

| are known respectively by the trivial names of mountain- 
balm, cat-mint, basil-balm, and wild basil. The first, 
which is also termed the common calamint (C. offici- 
nalis), has aromatic leaves, which are frequently em- 
ployed by country people to make herb-tea, and as a 
pectoral medicine. 

Cal’amite, n. ( Min.) A soft, translucent kind of tre- 
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molite of an asparagus-green color, fonnd in rhombie 
prisms in serpentine, at Normarken in Sweden. 

(Jul.) Fossil stems occurring abundantly in the coal- 
Measures, They are hollow-jointed cylinders, with Jon- 
gitudinal furrows, and their flattened cundition proves 
that they must have been so soft as to offer little re- 
sistance to pressure. ‘The true affinities of the gigantic 
plants, of which these ure the remains, have not yet 
been perfectly determined. According to recently pub- 
lished researches of Messrs. Binney and Carruthers, 
they would belong to the actual order Equisetacee. 

Calamlitous, a. [Lat. calamitosus; Fr. calamiteux.) 
Miserable; involved in distress ; unhappy; wretched;— 
applied to persons. 

“ This is a gracious provision God Almighty bath made in favor 
of the necessitous and calamitous.” — Calamy. 

Full of misery: making wretched; distressful ; — in re- 
lation to external circumstances ; us, a calamitous event. 

In this sad and calamitous condition.” — South. 


Calam/‘itously, adr. In a calamitous manner; in- 
ducing distress. 

Calam‘itousness, n. Misery; wretchedness; distress. 

Calam ‘ity, n. [Lat. calamitas. Probably from cado, to 
fall, through adj. calamis, written by Pompey cudumi- 
tas.) A downfall; any great misfortune; disaster; dis- 
tress; affliction; unhappiness; misery; udversity. 
~ Calamity is man's true touchstone. — Beau. and Fletcher, 


Calamus, u.; pl. Lat. Catamt, Eng. CALAMUBES. 
from Gr. kalamos, a stalk. stem, or reed.] A sort of reed, 
probably the stem of Arundo donan, which the ancients 
used asa pen for writing. To this day the Arabs generally 
write with a reed pen that they call Aim. — The name 
was also applied, by the ancient pects, to a pipe of reed, 
probably resembling a modern fife or evlet, on 
which enamoured shepherds would play. 

(Bot.) A genus of plants, order Palmacea. It con- 
sists of numerous species, all having very slender stems, 
which are found climbing over the trees in the forests of 
the hotter parts of the East Indies. Some of the best 
descriptions of walking-canes are obtained from the 
plants ofthis genus. The Malacca cane is the produce of 
C. Zalacca ; Rattan cane, of C. scipionum and ruten; 
and Partridge cane, of an undetermined species. — The 
natural section of C. draco constitutes the best D'jur- 
nang or Dragon's blood, a dark-colored. insipid resin; a 
second, or rather inferior, kind is produced from the fruit 
from which the natural secretion has been removed by 
heat and bruising; the third,and most inferior, kind ap- 
peurs to be the refuse of the last process. — C. aromati- 
cus is the name given by the ancients toa plant gener 
ally supposed to be the Sweet flag, (see Aconus,) and 
probably identical with the Sweet C. and Sweet Cane, 
mentioned in Scripture (Exod. xxx. 23, and Jer. vi. 20). 

(Anat.) The name of C. scriptorius is given to a 
small, angular cavity, situate at the superior extremit 
of the medulla, in the fourth ventricle of the brain, whic 
has been, by some, supposed to resemble a pen. 

Caian’‘do, n. [It.] (Mus.) Growing slower and softer; 
diminishing in luudness and force from forte to piano. 
It differs from decrescendo or diminuendo, as the tempo, 
at the same time, is slightly retarded, but not so much 
as in ritardando. 

Calandra, n. [Fr. calandre.) (Zoél.) A genus of colo- 
opterous insects, family Curculionidra, some of the mi- 
nute species of which commit great havoc in granaries, 
both in their larval and perfect state. The species are 
very numerous, and among them is the well-known 
Corn-weevil (Calandra granaria). This insect bores a hole 
into the grain with its proboscis, and there deposits an 
egg. which turns to a little grub, and devours the whole 
of the inside of the grain, leaving the husk entire. An- 
other species of C., distinguished by its 
having four red spots on its elytra, at- 
tacks rice in the same way as the one 
above mentioned does wheat. These in- 
sects must not be confounded with the 
still more destructive larvee of the Corn- 
moth (7inea gruneila), which also at- 
tack stored grain; nor with the orange- 
colored maggots of the W heat-fly (Ceci- 
domyia tritici), which are found in the 
ears of growing wheat. serene the 

rain-weevils are not actually injurious 
10 vegetation, yet as the name properly RICE- WEEVIL, 
belonging to them has often been mis- (Q oryza.) 
applied, some remarks upon them here may not be in- 
appropriate. The true Grain-weevil or Wheat-weevil of 
Europe (Calandra granaria), in its perfect state, is a 
slender beetle of a pitchy red color, about one-eighth of 
an inch long, with a slender snout slightly bent down- 
wards. ‘This little insect, both in the beetle and grub 
state, devours stored wheat and other grain, and often 
commits much havoc in granaries and brew-houses. Its 
powers of multiplication are very great, for it is stated 
that a single pair of these destroyers may produce above 
six thousand descendants in one year. female de- 
posits her eggs npon the wheat after it is housed, and the 
young grubs hatched therefrom immediately burrow into 
the wheat, each individual occupying alone a single 
grain, the substance of which it devours, so as often to 
leave nothing but the hull; and this destruction goes 
on within, while no external appearance leads to its dis- 
covery, and the loxs of weight is the only evidence of 
mischicf that has been done to the grain. In due time 
the grubs undergo their transformation, and come out 
of the hulls in the beetle state, to lay their eggs for an- 
other brood. These insects are effectually destroyed by 
kiln-drying the wheat; and grain that is kept cool, well 
ventilated, and frequently moved, is said to be exempt 
from attack. 


Fig. 473. 
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Calan’gay, n. A species of white parrot. 

Calanus, an Indian philosopher, much esteemed by 
Alexander the Great. At the age of 73, being seized 
with illness at Pasargada, he caused a funeral pile to be 
erected. which he ascended with a com counte- 
mance, and expired in the flames, saying, that having 
lost his health and seen Alexander, lite had no more 
charms for him. B. c. 323. 

‘ya, or Calapoo’ia River, (also written 
Catapora,) in Oregon, a stream of Linn co., flowing into 
the Willamette at Albany. 

A, in Oregon, a village of Linn co., on the 
Calapooya River, 24 m. k. of Albany. 

Calap’pa, n. (Bot.) The Bor crab, a genus of crustacea 

of Decapods family. 

have crested chelæ, 


fitting exactly 
ternal border of 


There ure 
several species widely diffused : some inhabit the seas of 
‘the Indian archipelago, and of New Holland; others are 
met with in the Pacific and Atlantic oceans, the seas of 
South America, &c.; others, again, inhabit the Mediter- 
rancan sea. They frequent the fissures of rocks. some 
ol them at a great depth. The females deposit their 
eggs in summer. 

Cala’ry, in Ireland, a parish of co. Wicklow. 

Cn las, Jeax, n Protestant merchant of Toulouse, mem- 
orable as the victim of judicial murder. His eldest son 
committed suicide; and as he was known to be attached 
to the Roman Catholic faith, a rabble cry arose that he 
had on that account been murdered by his father. It 
was in vain that the unhappy parent pointed out the 
fact that he had a Roman Catholic servant who was un- 
injured. He was condemned literally without the shad- 
‘ow of a proof of his guilt, and put to death by being 
broken on the wheel. Voltaire generously pleaded the 
cause of the unhappy family, the process was revised, 


and the widow procured a pension. The unjust and ig- 
nominions death of C. took place in 1762. 
Calascibet’ta, a town of Sicily, Val di Caltanisetta, 
cant., 15 m. N.E. of the latter city ; pop. 5,575. 
Calash’, n. [Fr. caléche; Pol. kolasia, from kolo, a 
wheel.) A small low-wheeled carriage or chariot, em- 
ployed for tuking exercise in parks, gardens, &c. It is 
merally provided with a hood or covering, which can 
be raised or drawn down at the pleasure of the occu- 
pant, so as to make it either a close or an open car- 


“ Daniel, a sprightly awain, that us'd to flash 
The vig'rous steeds, that drew his lord's calash.""— King. 


—A hood or covering of a carriage movable at pleas- 


ure. 

—A sort of stiffened hood for protecting a lady's head- 
dress. 

Calaspar’ra, a town of Spain, prov. Murcia, 40 m. 
N.W. of Marcia city: pop. 5,886. 

Calatabello'ta, or Catraseitota, a town of Sicily, 
Val di Girzeuti, on the summit of a high mountain, near 
to, and overlooking, the river of the same name, 10 m. 
N.E. of Sciacca; pop. 6,186. 

Calatafi’mi, « town of Sicily, Val di Napani, 8 m. S. W. 
of Alcamo. This is an ugly, ill-built place, but situate 
in u fine country. ai 10.536. 

Calatagirone, or CALTAGIRONE, (ka-la’tazh-e-ro-nai,) 
a town of Sicily, Val di Catania, 35 m. S. W. of the latter 
city. This is, perhaps, the richest, best governed, most 
industrious, and handsomely built city in the island. 
Mun f. Porcelain, saffron, colors, &. P. 20,411. 

Calataiia’zor, a town of Aragon, Spain, a nt 10 m. 
S. W of Soria, celebrated for a great victory uver the 
Christians obtained by Almanzor, in 1001; pop. about 


1,500. 
Calntantaet‘ta, or CALTANISETTA, a fortified town of 
Sicily, cap. of prov. of same name, in a large and fertile 


plain, on the Salso, 62 m. S. E. of Palermo. It is hand- 
some and well built. Hi 20,411. 

Calatay’ad, (anc. Bilbilis,) a city of Spain, prov. of 
Aragon, on the Jalon, 45 m. S.W. of Saragossa, and 115 
N.E. of Madrid. It is a pleasant, handsomely built city, 
and possesses thriving manufactures of cloths, paper, 
and leather. It is noted as being the birthplace of Mar- 
tial. Pop. 10,803. 

Cala'thian-violet, n. (Bot.) See GENTIANA. 

Cala’thium, or Calathid ium, n. [Or. kalathion, 
a little basket.) (Bu. A term employed by some Ger- 
man botanists to denote that kind of depressed inflores- 
cence which is found in composite flowers. It is in real- 
ity an umbel with all the flowers sessile. 

Calatra’va la Vieja, in Spain. the remains of the 
ancient city of Calatrava, the Oretum, or Orea, of the 

Romans., on the Guadiana, prov. La Mancha, 12 m. N.E. 
of Ciadad Real, and 15 N.of Almagro. The order of 
the Knights of Calatrara had its origin here. The city 
being menaced by the Moors, in 1158, was abandoned 
by the Templars, who had held it for 10 years, and San- 
cho III. promised it to any one who would undertake its 
defence. Raymond, abbotof Fietero, and Diego Velasquez 
offered themselves for the task, and were furnished with 
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money, arms, and ammunition. 

claimed, and plen- 

ary indulgences 

were granted to 

all who should be 

found at the de- 

fence of the city. 

The Moors, alarm- 

ed at the report 

of these prepara- 

tions, abandoned 

the enterprise, 

and Velasquez, in 

his turn, made 

several incursions 

into their territo- 

ries. Upon this, 

the king confirm- 

ed the grant, with 

new donations. 

The order was 

then regularly or- RED CROSS OF KNIGHTS OF CALATRAVA. 
guuized into two 

classes, one for the service of the choir,and the other 
for the field; but the knights, on the death of Raymond, 
separated themselves from the monks, and chose a grand- 
master distinct from the abbot, who returned with his 
monks to Fietero. The knights subsequently acquired 
great finne and riches in their contests with the Moors: 
but having sustained serious reverses, and quarrelling 
among themselves, the Pope adjudged the grand-master- 
ship in perpetuity to the crown of Spain. The order 
has lost most of its possessions, and, xt present, is little 
more than an order of rank. The robe of the order isa 
white mantle, with a red cross cut out in the form of 
lilies, on the left breast. 

Calave'ras, in California, a N. central co., with an 
area of about 1,000 sq. m. It derives its nume from Cala- 
veras River, running centrally through it, is bordered 
by Amador co. on the N.W., by Alpine on the N.E, by 
Tuolumne on the S. E., and by Stanislaus and San Joaquin 
cos. on the S.W. The Mokelumne River separates it 
from Amador, and the Stanislaus River from Tuolumne 
co. Bear Mountain, a rocky, wooded range, about 2,000 
feet high, strikes northward across the middle of the co., 
dividing this central portion into two sections, the lower 
of which includes a rich copper-mining district, and also 
many valuable quartz lodes. Placer mining is profitably 
conducted in a number of localities. Through an elab- 
orate system of canals this co. is generally well supplied 
with water. Agriculture, viniculture, and stock-raising 
receive a good deal of attention in C. In 1867, there 
were about 70,000 acres of land inclosed, of which nearly 
one half were in cultivation. Cup. San Andreas. Pop. 
in 1880, 9,094. 

Calcaire- ler, (/:dl-kaire-gros’se-at.) [Fr..coarse 
limestone.| (Geol.) An important member of the Eocene 
group of beds in the Paris basin, usually cobrdinuted with 
the Barton, Bagshot, and Bracklesham beds of England. 
A compact silicious limestone called Calcaire-sticteur 
(flinty limestone), takes sometimes the placo of the Cal- 
caire-grossier, in the same basin. 

Calea'nenl. a. (Anat.) Pertaining to the great bone of 
the heel, or calcaneum ; as, calcaneal arteries. Dunglison. 

Calea/‘neum, n. [Lat. calz, gen. calcis, the heel.) 
(Anat) See HEEL. 

Cal car, n. [Lat. calcaria, a lime-kiln.) (Glass Manf.) A 
small oven or reverberutory furnace, in which the first 
calcination of sand and potash is made for turning them 
into frit, from which glass is ultimately made. 

(Bot.) A petal lengthened at the base into a hollow 
tube or spur; — called also necturotheca. — Lindley. 

Calcarate, a. [Lat. calcar, spur; from calz, heel.) 
(Bot.) Furnished with a spur, as the flower of the violet. 

Calca’reo-argilla’ceous, a. Consisting of, or per- 
taining to, calenreons and argillaceous earth. 

Calea’reo-bitu’minous, a. Consisting of, or con- 
taining, lime and bitumen. 

Calea’reo-sili'cious, a. Consisting of, or belonging 
to, caleareous and silicions earth. 

Caleareous, (kdl-kai’ri-us,) d. [Lat. calearius, from 
calx, calcis, a stone, limestone, lime.) Partaking of the 
nature of lime or chalk; containing lime. 

Calca’reous Earth. n. (Min.) The same as lime, 
of which there are various combinations, as marble, 
limestone, marl, gypsum, &e. 

Calca’reousness, n. State or quality of being cal- 
careous. 

Cnlen'reous Spar, Calcite, n. (in.) Crystal- 
line carbonate of lime, composed (when pure) of 44 per 
cent. of carbonic acid and 56 lime. It occurs massive, 
disseminated and crystallized, in numerous forms, all of 
which are reducible to an obtuse rhombohedron, which 
is the primary form. The color is generally white, with 
a vitreous lustre, but sometimes it is of varions shades 
of gray, red. green, or yellow, owing to an admixture 
of iron, manganese, bitumen, or other impurities. It 
passes from perfect transparency to complete opacity. 
The white transparent varieties are often iridescent. 
The purest and most limpid kind of this spar is procured 
in Iceland, which, in common with other transparent 
varieties, exhibits double refraction to a remarkable de- 
gree. Culcareous spar is a mineral of universal occur- 
rence found in veins and rocks belonging to every for- 
mation, in all parts of the world. 
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Calea’reous Tu fa, Cvre-rurr, n. (in.) A mineral 
formed in volcanic districts by the deposition of calca- 
reous matter in a more or less compact form. 

Calea’reous Waters, n. pl. (Geol) Carbonate of 
lime dissolved in pure water to the extent of 2 or 3 
grains to the gallon; but when carbonic acid is present, 


it is much more freely taken up. If, however, the 
temperature be raised, the carbonic acid escapes, leaving 
nature, enormous crystalline concretions of this kind 
are formed by water charged wita carbonic acid, percolat- 
charged with carbonic acid and carbonate of lime drip- 
ping from the roof of a cavern, and leaving behind a 
falls on the floor of the cavern, another deposition of 
calcareous matter takes place, forming a stalagmite, 
this way a natural pillar is formed. Most spring-water 
contains carbonate of lime held in solution. which is de- 
acid is expelled by heat. In steam-Loilers this becomes 
a great inconvenience, and is obviated by adding sal- 
which remains dissolved, while the carbonate of ammo- 
nia is volatilized with the steam. Water containing 
popularly termed, is therefore softened by means of 
boiling. Hard water precipitates soap as stearate and 
cipitate, Until the whole of the lime is thrown down, 
no lather can be formed; hard water is, therefore, very 

Cal easieu, in Louisiana, a river rising in the W. part 
of the State, and flowing into the Gult of Mexico, after 

—A 8.W. parish, bounded on W. by the Sabine River, on 
S. E. by the Mermentenu, and intersected by Calcasieu 
spersed with savannas and plains. Sal, fertile near the 
streams. Jop. in 1880, 12.488. 

Bms 

is an expansion of Calcasieu River; leugth, 18 m.; 
breadth, 6 m. 
teemed. 

Cal'eeated,a. [Lat.colcentus.] Shod; fitted with shoes. 

Cal cedony, Caleed'onyx, Calcedon, u. Sce 
CHALCHLONY 

Caleeola ria, n. [Lat. ca/ceola, n little shoe.) A genus 
of plants, order Serepiudlariacea, distinguished by the 
the lower lip being inflated so as to form a bag, und the 
shape of the sohele,in some species, resembling that pt 
valves; only two fertile stamens. The species are native of 
8. America. In Chili and Peru they occur in such abun- 
of them have corymbs of showy flowers, generally yel- 
low, but sometimes purple. C. are extensively culti- 
hybrids have been produced. Some of the species are 
used in 8 America for dyeing. 
as a petal of the lady’s-slipper. 

Cal’ces, n. pl. See CaLx. 
member of the odlitic series of rocks in England, lying 
above and below the coral rag. This reck consists o 
the whole cemented intoa poor grit-stone with laming of 
clay, and passing into tough marly rock. —See Cora RAG, 
Thestor, lived in the 12th century, B.c. He accompa: 
nied the Greeks to Troy, in the office of high-priest. and 
take place regarding that doomed city. He hud received 
the power of divination from Apollo, and was informed 
seli, he must perish. This happened near Colophon, af- 
ter the Trojan war. He was unable to tell how many 
Mopsus mentioned the exact number, Calchas died 
through grief. 

Cnleiferous, a. [Lat. calz, lime, and ferre, to bear.] 
Containing carbonate of lime 
A hydrated phosphate of iron and lime related to Viri- 
anile ; found in the form of yellowi-h modules in a de- 

Caleifica’tion, n. The process of change into a stony 
substance containing much lime, as in the formation of 

Cal ciform, d. [Lat. calcis, and forma, ſorm.] In the 
form of lime or chalk. 
change into a stony condition, in which lime is a princi- 
pal ingredient. as in the formation of teeth, 
pound of lime. — Webster. A 

Cal'cigrade, a. [Lat. calz, the heel, gradior, I walk.) 
deeper than the rest of its foot. 

Cal'cimine, n. [From calz.) A superior kind of white 

—r.a. To wash walls with calcimine. 

Calei'nable, a. [From the verb CaLcrNe.] Capable of 

Calcinate, r.a. Same as CALIN}, q. v. 

Cnleinn'tion. n. [From Lat. ciz, lime.) (Chem.) The 
drive off the volatile parts, whereby it is reduced to a 
condition that it may be converted into a powder thus 


behind a crystalline deposit of carbonate of lime. In 
ing calcareous strata, — Stalactues are formed by water 
portion of curbonate of lime betore it drops. When it 
which gradually rises to meet the stalactite above it: in 
posited on the sides of the vessel when the carbonic 
ammoniac to the water. Chloride ot calcium is formed, 
carbonate of lime in solution, or hard water, as it is 
margurate of lime, forming the well-known curdy pre- 
economical for washing purposes, 

a course of 250 m. Not navigable. 

River. Area, 5,500 sq. m. Surface, undulating, inter- 
Calcasieu Lake, in /:xi:iana, in the above 
Calcaval'la, n. A Portuguese sweet wine, highly es- 
Calcedon‘ic, Caleedo' nian. o. See Cuarcevonic, 
CaVeeiform, a. See CTO AIK. 

following characters: calyx 4-partite; corolla 2-lipped, 

a slipper, fruit, a capsule, semi-bivalvular, with bifid 

dance to given peculinr aspect to the landscape. Most 

vated by florists, and by crossing the species some lovely 
Cal ceolate, Calceiform, a. (Lot.) Slipper-shaped 
Cale Grit, n. (Geol.) The nume given to a subordinat 
crushed shells mixed with a large proportion of sand 
Calchas, (/dl'ids,) a celebrated soothsayer, son of 
prophesied the principal events which were destined to 
that as soon as he found a man more skilled than him- 
figs were on the branches of a certain tree; and when 
Calei, n. (Hind. Myth.) See Cat. 
Caleifferite, n. |Lat. calz, and ferrum, iron.) (in.) 
posit of clay at Battenburg, in Rhenish Bavaria. 

teeth. — Webster, 

Cal cify, v. i. [lat. calz, lime, nnd facere, to make.) To 
b. a. To make stony by depositing or secreting a com- 

A term denoting when an animal's heel in walking sinks 

or colored wash for walls. 

being calcined; susceptible to calcination. 

process of subjecting a body to the action of fire. te 

marble is converted into lime by expelling th» carbonie 
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acid and water; and gypsum, alum, borax, and other 
saline bodies are said to be calcined when they are de- 
prived of their water of crystallization. 

( Metal.) To oxidize metal into a calx. 
Calein’atory, n. An apparatus used in calcination. 
Calcine, (/ul-sén’,) v.a. (Fr. calciner, from Lat. calz, 

calcis, a stone, lime, chalk.) To reduce a substance to a 
calx or powder, or to a friable state; as, to calcine u bone. 

—To oxidize into a metallic calx. 

—v.i. To be converted by heut into a powder or friable 
substance, or into a calx. 

Jal’ciner, n. The person. or thing, that calcines. 

Calcite, n. [Lat. calz, lime.) (Min.) A general term 
under which are comprised the different varieties of car- 
bonate of lime. 

Caleitra'tion, n. The act of kicking. 

Calcium, (kal’se-um,) n. (Chem.) A metal of the 2d 
group, having for its analogues barium, strontium, and 
magnesium. It is one of the most abundant substances in 
nature, forming a very large portion of the crust of 
the earth. It occurs in nature in combination with 
fluorine as fluor-spar, with oxygen and carbonic acid 
as chalk, limestone, and marble, and with oxygen 
and sulphuric acid as gypsum, which is hydrated sul- 

hate of lime. C. was first obtained by Sir Humphrey 
vy by electrolysis, in 1808; but little was known of 
its properties until Dr. Matthiessen formed it by the 
electrolytic decomposition of a mixture of the chlorides 
of calcium aud strontium. It is a light-yellow metal, of 
tho color of gold alloyed with silver; it ia rather harder 
than lead. It melts at a red beat, and is very malleable. 
It tarnishes in a day or two even in dry air, and in moist 
air it becomes slowly oxidized. It burns with a bril- 
liant white light when heated in air, chlorine, or the 
vapors of iodine, bromine, and sulphur, and rapidly de- 
composes even at ordinary temperatures. It has also 
been obtained by MM. Lies-Boudart and Jobin by acting 
on iodide of calcium with sodium. No other metal is 
80 large y employed ina state of combination as C., for 
its oxide, lime (Ca), occupies among bases much the 
same position as that which sulphuric acid holds among 
the acids, and is used, directly or indirectly, in most of 
the arts and manufuctures. The sp. gr. of C. is 135; 
equivalent 20; symbol Ca.— See Lmg. 
orie of C. may be obtained from the residue re- 
maining iu the retort after the preparation of ammonia, 
by adding to it a slight excess of hydrochloric acid and 
evaporating. On cooling, the solution deposits crystals 
con aining six atoms of water of crystallization. These 
crystals, which are six-sided prisms, are highly deliques- 
cent. By fusing at a heat not exceeding 392° Fahr., four 
uivalents of water are expelled, and the remaining 
white porous mass is extremely useful in the laboratory 
for drying gases. Further fusion expels the whole of the 
water. Anhydrous chloride of calcium, on being mixed 
with water, gives rise to a considerable elevation of tem- 
perature; while the crystallized or hydrated salt, mixed 
with snow or water, depresses the temperature to —82° 
Fahr. C.of C., Form. CaCl, from its deliquescent prop- 
erties, is recommended for watering the streets of cities. 

Fluoride of C. occurs somewhat abundantly in the 
mineral kingdom as fluor-spar, which is generally asso- 
ciated with the ores of tin, lead, copper, and zinc. It is 
found in crystals, the primitive form of which is the 
cube. They are generally yellow or purple, aud some- 
times pale green, or even colorless. Ou being heated, 
they decussitate violently, and emit a peculiar bluish- 
green phosphorescent light, which is probably due to 
electricity. Fluoride of calcium is sparingly soluble in 
water. It is soluble to some extent in nitric and hy- 
drochloric acids, from which ammonia precipitates it 
unchanged. Sulphuric acid decomposes it, forming sul- 

yhate of lime with the evolution of hydrofluoric acid. 
t is principally used in the laboratory for this latter 
purpose, It is also employed as a flux in copper-smelt- 
ing. Form. CaF. 

Phosphide of C. is a compound interesting as the source 
of the phosphides of hydrogen. It is prepared by dis- 
tilling phosphorus over lime heated to a low redness, a 
mixture of phosphide of lime and phosphate of calcium 
being the result. Phosphide of calcium is a dull red 
substance, hard enough to strike fire with steel. When 
powdered and exposed to the air, it slacks, emitting 
phosphuretted hydrogen. In its unslacked form, it is 
decomposed when thrown into water, phosphuretted 
hydrogen being evolved, which ignites spontaneously. 
Form, CagP. 

Sulphides of C. There are several compounds of C. 
with sulphur, the principal of which are the protosul- 
phide, which is known by the name of Cauton's phos- 
phorus, and the pentasulphide. 

Caleog’rapher, n. A practiser of calcography. 

Calcograph’ic, Caleograph'ical, a. Pertain- 
ing to calcography. 

Caleog’raphy, n. [Lat. calz, chalk, and Gr. graphein, 
to write.) The art of drawing with chalk, or of engrav- 
ing after that style. 

Cale-sinter, Cale-spar, n. (Min.) Same as CaL- 
CAREOUS SPAR, q. v. 

valeulaty> a, [Lat. calcularius, from calculus, a peb- 
ble.) (Med.) Relating to the disease of the stone in the 
bladder. 

-m. (t.) A congeries of little stony knots in the pear, 
and other fruits, formed by concretions of the sap. 

Calculate, v. a. [Lat. Hun, cilculatus, from cal- 
culus, a small stone or pebble, from calx.) In the origi- 
nal sense, to count or compute by the help of small 
pebbles. —To compute or reckon by the ordinary rules 
of arithmetic: as, to calculate one’s expenses. 

To compute or ascertain by reckoning; us, to calculate 
a nativity. 
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„A cunning man did calculate my birth.” — Saks. 

—To adjust; to fit or adapt, as the means to an end; as, to 
calculate a system. 

* The reasonableness of religion... is.. 
benefit.” — Tillotson. 

—v. i. To make a computation; to estimate; as, to calcu- 
late a sum.— In the U. States, this term is used to ex- 
press to intend, to determine, &c.; as, to calculate to take 
a wife. 

Caleulating-machine, n. A piece of mechanism 
for assisting the human intellect in the performance of 
arithmetical operations. The system of Jogarithms, in- 
vented by the celebrated Napier of Merchistoun. in 1614, 
which is of the greatest assistance to mathemuticians 
and others in the computation of figures, by shortening 
the ordinary operations, seems to have been instrumental 
in directing attention to the construction of an instru- 
ment by which arithmetical results could be produced 
by mechanical means, although the abacus had been 
long used iu Europe and Asia for effecting calculations ; 
and Napier himself had produced what may be termed 
an elementary calculating-machine, consisting of rods 
with four faces, known as Napier’s Bones. The first 
instrument which can be justly called a calculating- 
machine, was invented by Blaise Pascal, in 1642, when 
he was about nineteen years of age. It was more es- 
pecially contrived for the calculation of sums of money, 
although it would also pertorm the ordinary operations 
of arithmetic with numbers on the common, or decimal 
scaleof notation. It consisted of a set of cylinders, with 
numbers marked on their external surface, moving on 
axles to which wheels were attached, with a certain 
number of notches cut in their circumference. Among 
the various C. M. which have been invented lately, the 
two devised by Mr. Babbage, but never fully executed, 
are by far the more elaborate, The invention of the 
brothers Scheutz was based on the description of Mr. 
Babbage’s Diflerence Machine, and is similar to it in 
general principles, though it varies from it in some 
points in the method adopted in its construction. It 
was purchased by Mr. Rathbone, of Albany, U. S., for 
$5,000, and presented by him to the Dudley Observa- 
tory in that city. As it is a matter of extreme diffi- 
culty to understand the construction and operation of 
a complex C. M. without a description so complicated 
with figures and mathematical demonstrations as to be 
incompatible with the nature of the present work, we 
therefore refer to the special works of Mr. Babbage on 
this subject: Passages from the Life of a Philosopher, 
and History of the Analytical Engine. 

Calecula’‘tion, n. The art or process of calculating or 
reckoning; computation; estimate. 

Cypher, that great friend to calculation." — Holder. 


Calculative, a. Pertaining to calculation. 
“ Long habits of calculative dealings.” — Burke 


Calculator, n. One who calculates, computes, or 
reckons. 

Cal culatory, a. [Lat. calculatorius.] Belonging to 
calculation. 

Cal eulous, a. [Lat.calculosus.] Stony; gritty; hard; 
like stone. 

( Med.) Affected with the stone or gravel. 

Calculus, n. [Lat.] (Z. sio.) The general term for 
inorganic concretions of various kinds, formed iu vari- 
ous purts of the body, and bearing in shape or compo- 
sition a general resemblance to stones. Such concre- 
tions receive different names, according to the organ or 
parts in which they form; thus, the chalk-stones, or 
concretions formed on the joints of gouty subjects, are 
called arthritic calculi; when deposited in the articula- 
tions, articwar calculi. In the gall-bladder or ducts, 
they are denominated biliary calculi; and in other 
parts, lachrymal, pancreatic, pulmonary, according as 
they are found in the duct of the eye, the pancreas, or 
the lungs. The only two varieties of these several cal- 
culi to which we shall refer are those found in the 
bladder and the bile. For these, see GALL-BLADDER, and 
Urinary caleuli. 

(Math.) In modern usage, the term is employed to 
denote any branch or any operation of mathematics 
which requires or may involve numerical calculation ; 
and therefore may be applied to the whole of the mathe- 
matical sciences, excepting pure geometry. Thus, that 
part of algebra which treats of exponents is called the 
exponential calculus. In like manner the phrases cul- 
culus of definite integrals, calculus of functions, calculus 
of variations, &c., are used to denote certain branches 
of the higher mathematics. — See DIFFERENTIAL CALCU- 
Los; INFINITESIMAL CALCULUS; INTEGRAL CALCULUS ; VARI- 
ATIONS, &c. 

Cnleut'ta, a celebrated city of Hindostan, prov. Ben- 
gu, cap. of the British dominions in the East, and seat 
of the supreme government, on the Hooghly River, an 
arm of the Ganges, about 100 m. N. of the Bay of Ben- 
gal, Lat. 22° 33’ N., Lon. 889 17“ E. On approaching C. 
from the sea, it presents a magnificent appearance, with 
its elegant villas on each side of the river, the government 
botanical gardens, its numerous spires of churches and 
temples, and the strong and regular citadel of Fort 
William. This city extends along the bank of the Ganges 
for 6. m., and has an average breadth of 2m. A handsome 
quay, the Strand, about 40 ft. above low-water mark, 
embanks the river for about 3 m., and is furnished with 
about 50 principal ghaués, or landing-places. The river 
here is about a mile in width, and is crowded with ship- 
ping. The European residents live mostly in the Chow- 
ringhee suburb of the city, and at Garden Reach, in 
beautiful and detached villas. The citadel of C., or Fort 
William, is not only the strongest and most complete 
fortress in India, but also in the British dominions, re- 
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quiring a force of 10,000 men for its proper garri: 
C. is poptlarly denominated the “City of Palaces,” and 
this is not an overdrawn appellation. It is certainly 


replete with magnificent buildings, but, nevertheless, 
like all Eastern cities, it contains quarters, inhabited by 
the native people, which are dingy-looking and mean. 
Among the principal public edifices are the Government 


Honse, Mint, Custom House, the Scutch, Portuguese, 
Greek, and American churches, the Courts of Justice, 
Colleges, Hospitals, &c. The environs of this city are 
very attractive, and its market is admirably supplied 
with the choicest game. fruits, &c. European society 
here is gay and convivial; but a certain degree of for- 
mality prevails, and the Brahminical institution of 
“caste” would appear to have communicated itself to 
all the ranks and classes of Europeans. The commerce 
of C. is vvi y extensive; the average of its annual im- 
ports for the last ten years was about $125,000,000; ex- 
ports, $140,000.000. Èp. (with suburbs) 794,645. 

Calcut’ta, in Ohio, a post-office of Columbiana co. 

Calda’rium, n. [Lat.] (Rem. Arch.) An apartment in 
a bath heated for the purpose of causing perspiration. 
Vitruvius, however, uses the word to signify a hot bath. 

Caldas, Francisco José pg, a S. American naturalis 
B. at Popayan, New Granada, in 1773. He was employ 
by the Congress of New Granada to complete the flra 
of Bogota, when the disturbed state of public affairs in- 
terrupted the work ; and Caldas and his colleague, Don 
Lozano, having sided with the patriot party. were put 
to death by the Spanish general Morillo, in 1816. 

Calder, the name of several English rivers, none of 
which are of much importance. 

Cal'derite, n. ( Min.) A massive variety of garnet found 
in Nepaul. 

Calderon, Dov S:rarin-Estevan, a Spanish modern 
poet, and professor of poetry and rhetoric in the univer- 
sity of Granada. His principal works are. Poesias del 
Solitario, The Literature of the Moriscos (1838), Andalu- 
sian Scenes (1847). B. 1801; D. 1867. 

Calderon de la Barca, Dow Pepro, a very distin- 
guished Spanish dramatist, was B. in 1600. He studied 
at the university of Salamanca, and after a residence at 
the court, he entered the army, and served in Italy and 
Flanders. In 1640 he settled at Madrid, was made a 
knight of St. James, and director of the court theatre. 
About 1652 he took holy orders, and was made a canon 
of Toledo. Calderon was a most prolific writer, begin- 
ning at the age of 14, and writing his last aulo at 80. 
After he entered the church he wrote only sacred pieces, 
and became indifferent to his comedies and other earlier 
works. He had a marvellously fertile imagination, 
crowds his plays with incident and action, and clothes his 
thoughts and sentiments in the richest and most exuber- 
ant lauguage. Among the most admired of his dramas 
are, Love after Death, The Secret in Words, The Constant 
Prince, The Dawn in Copacavani, Purgatory of St. 
Patrick, &c. One of the most celebrated of his“ autos,” 
or sacred pieces, is the Devotion of the Cross. Calderon 
D. in 1683. 

Cal’dron, (sometimes written CAULDRON,) n. [Fr. 
chaudron ; Lat. caldarium, from caldus, calidas, warm, 
hot, from calen, to be warm or hot.] A large kettle, or 
boiler, for heating or boiling liquids. 

„The limbs, yet trembling, iu the caldrons boil." — Dryden. 

Cald’ well, in California, a village of Sacramento co,, 
22 m. E. by 8. of Sacramento, 

Caldwell, in Jowa, a post-village and township of Ap- 
panoose co., 36 m. S. S. W. of Ottumwa, 

Caldwell, in Kentucky, a W. co., bounded on S.W b; 
Tennessee River, on N.E. by the Tradewater Creek, an 
is intersected by the Cumberland River. Area, 700 sq.m. 
Surface, diversified ; soil, fertile. Iron ore and coal are 
abundantly found on the banks of the rivers. Cap. 
Princeton. Pop. (1880) 11.280. 

Caldwell, in Louisiana, a N. central parish, has an 
area of 528 sq.m. It is bounded on the E. by Bœuf 
Bayon, and intersected by Washita River, which is navi- 

ble by steamboats through the parish. Cap. Columbia. 
F. (1880) 5,770. 

Caldwell, in Missouri, a N.W. co., area 435 sq. m. Shoal 
Creek, an affluent of Grand River, flows through the 
middle of the co., from W. to E. Surface, level; soil, 
fertile. Cap Kingston. Pop. (1880) 13,654. 

Caldwell, in New Jersey, a post-village and township 
of Essex c, about 10 m. N W.of Newark 

Caldwell, in New Fork, a post-village, cap. of Warren 
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co., 62 m. N. of Albany, in the midst of a picturesque|Caledo’nia, (New.) Seo New CALEDONIA. 


Yegiou, at the S. end of Lake George. It contains the 
ruins of Fort William Henry, and Fort George, memo- 
rable in the French and Revolutionary wars. Jp. of 
township 1,041. 

Cald’well, in North Carolina, a N.W. co., area 450 sq. 
m. The Yadkin River rises in the county,and the Ca- 
tawba touches its S. border; the S.E. part of the county 
is mountainous. In general, the land is fertile. Cup. 
Lenoir. . (1880) 10,288. 

Caldwell, in Oki», a post-village, cap. of Noble co., 25 
m. N. by W. of Marietta. A 

Caldwell, in Teras, a S. central co., bounded on the S. W. 
by San Marcos River. Area, 540 sq. m. Surface, undu- 
lating. Cap. Lockhart. Pop. (1880) 11,757. 

—A post-village, cap. of Burleson co., about 85 m. E. by N. 
of Austin 

Caldwell, or Caldwell Prairie, in Wisconsin, a 
post-village of Racine co., 25 m. S. W. of Milwaukee. 

Caldwell, Caantes, an American physician and medi- 
cal writer, B. in Orange co., North Carolina, in 1772. He 
studied medicine at Philadelphia, and, in 1795, began 
his career as an author by translating from the Latin, 
Blumenvach’s Elements of Physiology. His writings 
soon became numerous. In 1819 he became professor 
of the institates of medicine in Transylvania University, 
Lexington, Ky. He subsequently founded a medical 
school in Louisville, and v. there in 1853. 

Caldwell, Rev. James, an American revolutionary 

triot, B. In Charlotte co., Va., 1734. After graduating at 

ew Jersey Coll., he became Presbyterian pastor at Eliza- 
bethtown. During the growing antagonism between the 
Colonies and Great Britain, C. warmly took the side of 
the former, and when hostilities commenced, became 
chaplain to the Jersey brigade, and took an active share 
in its campaigns, fighting, as it were, like one of the old 
Cromwellian type,“ with the sword in one hand and the 
Bible in the other.” He was accidentally shot by a sen- 
tinel, at the Point, New York, Nov. 24. 1781, and buried 
at Elizabethtown, N. J., where a costly marble monu- 
ment covers the remains of the “ soldier-parson.” 

Cu leb, son of Jephunneh, of the tribe of Judah, 15th 
cent. B. o., was sent by Joshua, with one man from each 
of the other tribes, to view the land of Canaan, of which 
he gave a faithful description, and thereby raised the 
spirits of the people. He possessed the country of He- 
bron, and b. at the age of 114. 

Cal’ebee Creek, in Alabama, Macon co., flows into 
Tallapoosa River. 

Caleche, (ka-ldsh’.) [Fr.] See Carasn. 

Caledon, in Ireland, a market-town of Tyrone co., on 
the Blackwater River; pop. 1,166. 

Caledo‘nia, the name given by the Romans to that 
part of Scotland which lay between the Friths of Forth 
and Clyde, and which was partially inhabited by the 
tribe of Culedonii. The name Caledonii disappears about 
the beginning of the 4th cent., when the inhabitants of 
Scotland begin to be spoken of as Scots and Picts. The 
word Caledonia has been retained as a kind of poetical 
name for Scotland. 

Cnledo'nia, in I/linsis, a post-village, cap. of Pulaski 
co.. on the Ohio River, 220 m. 8. of Springfield. 

Caledonia, in hwa, a village of Dubuque co., 9 m. W. 
by 8. of Dubuque. 

—A post-village of Ringgold co., 80 m. 8.8.W. of Des 
Moines. 

Caledonia, in Michigan, a post-township of Kent co., 
on the Thorn Apple River, 12 m. S. E. of Grand Rapids; 


—A township of Shiawassee co. 

Caledonia, in Minnesota, a township and village, cap. 
of Houston co., 14 m. W. of the Mississippi River, and 
20 m. S. W. of La Crosse, Wisconsin; pop. of township 
1.628. 

Caledonia, in Mississippi, a post-village of Lowndes 
co., abt. 154 m. N. E. of Jackson. 

Caledonia, in Missouri, a post-village of Washington 
co. abt. 70 m. 3.8.W. of St. Louis. 

Caledonia, in New York, a post-village and township 
of Livingston co,, on the Genesee River, 20 m. S.W. of 
Rochester, 

Caledonia, in Ohio, a village of Hamilton co., on the 
Ohio River. 

—A post-village of Marion co., on the west branch of the 
Whetstone River, 54 m. N. of Columbus 

Caledonia, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Elk co., 
140 in. N.W. of Harrisburg. 

Caledonia, in Tennessee, a flourishing village of Henry 
co.. 120 m. W. of Nashville. 

Caledonia, in Teras, a village of Rusk co., 22 m. E. by 
S. of Henderson. 

Caledonia, in Vermont, a N. E. co., bounded on the 
N.E. by the Connecticut, and drained by the Passumsic, 
Lamoille, and Wells rivers. Area, abt. 650 sq. m. This 
co., mountainous, but generally fertile, hus several snl- 

hur springs, and abundance of granite and limestone. 
. St. Johnsbury. 

Caledonia, in Wisconsin, a township of Columbia co., 
on Wisconsin River 

—A village and township of Trempealeau co., on Black 
River, 5 m. S. of Galesville, 

—A township of Waupaca co., 20 m. N.W. of Oshkosh; 

. 661. 
| Caledonia, in prov. of Ontario, a village of Haldimand 
co., 20 m. E. S. E. of Brantford, Pop. 2,681 

Caledonia, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Racine 
co., 20 m. S. of Milwaukee, 

Caledo'nian, n. A native, or inhabitant of Caledonia, 
the ancient name of Scotland. 

Caledo’nian, a. Pertaining to Caledonia; Scottish: 
as, the Caledonian Hunt. 
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Caledonia Springs, in prov. of Ontario, a village 


and watering-place of Prescott co.; pop. 1,221. 
Station, in Jllinnis, a township of Boone 
co., 13 m. E. N. k. of Rockford, and 12 m. S. S. E. of Beloit; 


. 1,345. 

caledonite, n. [From Caledonia, Scotland.] (in.) 
A cupreous sulpho-carbonate of lead, found in minute 
bluish-green crystals, associated with other ores of lead. 

Calefa’cient, a. [Lat. calefacere, to make warm.) 
Making warm or hot. (k.) 

—n. (Med.) Any substance medicinally applied to the 
body to produce external or superficial heat, and effect 
a mild kind of counter-irritation. The warming plaster 
poultices of mustard and flour, hot water and turpen- 
tine, hartshorn and oil, belong to the class of what may 
be termed calefacients. 

Calefac’tion, n. [Lat. calefactio.) Art or operation 
ot making warm or hot. — State of being heated or hot, 

Calefae'tor, n. A small stove, (R 

Calefac’tery, u. [ Lut. calgfuctorius.] That which heats, 
or communicates heat. ita b df 

Cal efy, v. i. [Lat. calefio—calidus. warm, hot, and fio, 
to — a become hot or warm; to be heated. (R.) 

Vr. a. To make hot or warm. 

Calembourg, (kal’am-lddrg,) n. [Fr.] A French ex- 
Presson for what in English is called a pun. A certain 

Yestphalian Count Calemberg ( Kullenberg), who visited 
Paris in the reign of Louis XV., and was famous for his 
blunders in the French language, is said to have given 
the name to this species of yew de mots. 

Calendar, n. (Lat. calendarium, from calenda, the first 
day of the old Roman month, from calo, Gr. kaled, to call. 
See CaLenps.] (Chron.) A distribution or division of time 
into periods adapted to the purposes of civil life; also a 
table or register of such divisions, exhibiting the order 
in which the seasons, months, festivals, aud holidays 
succeed each other in the year. The most remarkable 
calendars are:—1. The Hebrew C. The year of the 
Jews was a lunar one, being composed of 354 days, di- 
vided into 12 months, which had alternately 29 and 30 
days. In order to make this lunar year accord with the 
solar year, the Ilebrews supplied, seven times in nine- 
teen years, an intercalary month of 29 days. Each 
month was divided into periods of 7 days, or weeks, the 
Saturday being celebrated under the namo of Sabbath. 
— 2. The C. of the Greeks, whose year wus likewise lunar, 
and composed of 12 months, containing alternately 29 
and 30 days. To accommodate this year to the solar 
one, the Greeks added every two years a supplementary 
month, Each month was divided into three decades, — 
3. The Roman, or Julian C. The Roman year, under 
Romulus, contained only 10 months, or 304 days. Under 
Numa, however, the year was extended to 12 months, or 
355 days; but, although nominally thus defined, the C. 
did not in reality fix anything more precise than the 
commencement of the months and seasons; and 
through the ignorance or negligence of the priests, the 
utmost derangement subsequently arose. To obviate 
this confusion, Julius Cæsar, in 46 B C., effected a re- 
form, by the introduction of the Julian C., in which the 
length of the solar year was fixed at 365 days, to which 
was added, every four years, a day called bissextile. 
This C. was adopted not only by the Romans, but also by 
all the modern nations, and remained in use until the 
introduction of the C. of Gregory XIII. The Roman 
year had 12 months, each being divided into unequal 
parts by the Culends, Nones, and Illes; (see these words.) 
—4. The Gregorian C. This mode of distributing time 
was the result of the reform inaugurated by Gregory 
XIII. (See BISSEXTILE.) It came into operation in Oct., 
1.82. The Greeks and Russians have refused to adopt 
the Gregorian C., retaining the old style or Julian C. 
Hence it is necessary to deduct 12 days from the new 
style, in order to muke it agree with the old. —5. The 
Ecclesiastical C. The adaptation of the civil to the solar 
year is attended with no difficulty; but the church C., 
for regulating the movable fasts, imposes conditions less 
easily satisfied. The early Christians borrowed a por- 
tion of their ritual from the Jews. The Jewish year 
was luni-solur; that is to say, depended on the moon as 
well as on the sun. Easter, the principal Christian fes- 
tival, in imitation of the Jewish passover, was celebrated 
about the time of the full moon. Differences of opin- 
ion, and consequently disputations, soon arose as to the 
proper day on which the celebration should be held. In 
order to put an end to an unseemly contention, the 
Council of Nice laid down a gpecific rule, and ordered 
that Easter should always be celebrated on the Sunday 
which immediately follows the full moon that happens 
upon, or next after, the day of the vernal equinox. In 
order to determine Easter according to this rule for any 
particular year, it isnecessary to reconcile three periods, 
namely, the week, the lunar month, and the Junar year. 
To find the day of the week on which any given day of 
the year falls, it is necessary to know on what day of 
the week the year began. In the Julian C. this was 
easily found by means of a short period or cycle of 28 
years, after which the year begins with the same day of 
the week. In the Gregorian C. this order is interrupted 
by the omission of the intercalation in the last year of the 
century. The connection of the lunar month with the 
solar year isan ancient problem for the resolution of 
which the Greeks invented cycles and periods, which re- 
mained in use with some modifications till the time of 
the Gregorian reformation. Theauthor of the Gregorian 
C, Luigi Lilio Ghiraldi, or, as he is frequently called, 
Aloysius Lilius, employed for the same purpose a set of 
numbers called pacts. — G. New French C. A new re 
form of the C. was attempted to be introduced in France 
during the period of the first revolution. This was 
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adopted by a decree of the National Convention of Oct., 

1793. The year was therein divided into 12 months, of 
30 days each. 5 complementary, or “ sans-culottides ” 
days, being added at the end of each year. The com- 
mencement of the year was fixed nt midnight of the 22d 
Sept. (the autumnal equinox), and retrospectively, the 
new year, or Year I. of the Republic, began on the 22d 
Sept., 1792. Fresh names were given tothe months and 
the days, the titles of the months being, for the autumn 
season, Vendémiaire, Brumaire, and Frimatre; for the 
winter season, Nivése, Pluvidse, and Ventése; for the 
spring season, Germinal, Floréal, and Pratrial; and 
for the summer season, Messidor. Thermidor, and Fruc- 
tidor: these names having reference to agricultural 
labors, or the state of nature in the different seasons of 
the year. Each month was divided into three decades 
(10 days each), each day bearing, instead of the name 
of a saint, that of an agricultural product, implement, 
or animal useful in cultivating the earth. This C. re- 
mained in force during 13 years, and was abolished by 
decree of Napoleon I. on Jan. 1, 1806, — See Æra. CYCLE, 
DOMINICAL LETTER, EPACT, GOLDEN NUMBER, HEGIRA, 
METONIC CYCLE, YEAR, &c. 

Calendar, r.a. To register; to enter in a calendar. 

Calenda'rlal, a, Pertaining, or relating, to the 
calendar. 

Calender, n. [O. Fr. calendrer ; Sp. calentdr, to heat, 
from Lat. calen.| A machine or hot-press used to press 
cloths, and make them smooth and glossy ; one who fol- 
lows the business of calendering. 

‘My good friend the calender." — Cowper. 

—One of a Dervish sect of Oriental countries, called after 
its founder. 

—v.a. To press under or over a heated roller, or a hollow 
iron cylinder filled with hot coals; to press between 
rollers for the purpose of making smooth, glossy, and 
wavy, as cloths, paper, &c. 

CalVendering, n. ( Manuf.) The subjection of cloth, pa- 
per, and other articles toa machine, which, when so pre- 
pared, are calendered, literally meaning hot-pressed ; by 
passing between cylinders or rollers, they acquire a level 
or uniform surface, After goods are bleached and washed, 
they are twisted and tangled, so that they would not 
pass smooth- 

11 between 

thecylinders. 

They are pre- 

viously pass- 

ed over the 

surface of a 

water-cis- 

tern, and 

reaching the 

rollers in a 

damp state, 

they unfold Ý 

the mselves 

readily. The 

first pair of 4 

rollers over 

which the 
cloth is pass- S8 
ed, does not 
dry or quite 

smooth it. 

The rollers 

in the calen- 

der are fixed 

in a vertical 

series in an 

upright frame, the rollers being pressed forcibly to- 
gether by lever-power. The lower rollers are generally 
grooved to remove creases; the upper rollers ure smooth. 
In passing between these, the cloth is smoothed and 
stretched, when it is wound upon a roller, ready to be 
starched. The cylinders were formerly made of wood, 
but they are now made of paper and cast-iron, or cop- 
per; a cylinder of paper working against one of iron, as 
the paper cylinders combine some slight degree of elas- 
ticity with the extraordinary hardness they possess. 
These cylinders are made of discs, or plates, or thick 
pasteboard, with a hole in the centre to receive an iron 
axis, and others near the circumference, through which 
long iron bolts, with nuts and screws at either end, are 
passed, Iron plates are added at the ends of this cylin- 
der of pasteboard discs, and the whole is tightly com- 
pressed by the action of the screws. The surface of the 
roller is rendered true by turning it in a lathe. The iron 
cylinders which are used in conjunction with those of 
paper are hollow, and heated by the introduction of 
steam, or red-hot heaters. — The starch is made from 
flour, fermented and strained to separate the bran; a 
little indigo is added to give a blue tint, and the liquor 
thickened with porcelain clay, or calcined gypsum, to 
give apparent strength and thickness to the cloth, and 
make it more attractive to the purchaser. The starch 
is laid on by a stiffening mangle; the cloth first pass- 
ing under a roller into a trough containing the starch- 
liquor, becomes filled with starch, and then carried up- 
wards, passes between rollers of brass and wood, tightly 
fitting against each other, by which the superfluous 
starch is pressed out, and falls down into the trough 
below. The cloth is then dried by being passed over tin 
or copper cylinders, heated by steam. Muslins are 
merely stretched on long frames to dry. The finish for 
cotton goods is generally by glazing, which gives a bright 
gloss to the material, In this case the cloth must first 
be damped, which is done by passing it over a cylin- 
der, while a brush is at the same time scattering fine 
sprays of water on the stuff. It is then passed between 
the rollers of the colors, and gets a silky lustre. Cop 
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per-embossed rollers are occasionally used for producing 
figures and patterns on velvet goods. After the cloth 
has received its final gloss, it is smoothly folded on a 
clean bourd, and taken to be measured preparatory for 
sale. There are upwards of one hundred ways for mak- 
ing up good Muslin is made up in book-folds, in pieces 
of 24 yu usnally two half pieces are made np in one 
book. Cambrics and linens are in pieces 34 inches wide, 
and g yards long, folded up small, and tightly pressed. 
Handkerchiefs are sometimes folded in dozens. 

Calendog’rapher, n. [Lat. calendurium, and Gr. 
graphein, to write.) A maker of calendars. 

CaVendrer, n. A calender; one who calenders things 

Calen‘drical, a. Of the nature of a calendar; belong- 
ing to a calendar. 

Calends, or Kaenns, (Lend, n. pl. [ Lat. calende, 
from calo, to call or proclaim; Gr. xu. (Chron.) In 
the ancient Roman calendar, the C were the first days 
of each month. The Roman month was divided into 
three periods by the Crlrnds, the Nones, and the Ales. 
The Calenda were invariably placed at the beginning of 
the mouth; the Ides at the middle of the month, on the 
13th or Lith; and the Nones (mwem, nine) were the 9th 
day before the Ides, counting inclusively. Those days 
comprised between the calends and the nones were de- 
nominated days before Ue nanes; those between the 
nones and the ides, days before the ides ; and those from 
the ides to the end of the month, days before the calends, 
Hence the phrases pridte cen s, tertio calendas, &¢.; 
meaning the second day before the calends, or last day of 
the month, the third day before the calends, or last but 
one of the month (the ca/ends of first day of the following 
month being included in the reckoning), and so on. In 
the months of March, May, July, and Oct., the ides fell 
on the loth day, and the nones, cousequently, on the 7th. 
In all the other months the ides fell on the 13th, and 
the nones, consequently, on the jth. The number of 
days receiving their denomination from the C. depended 
on the minber of da n the month and the day on 
which the ides fell, For example, if the mouth had 31 
days, and the ides fell on the 13th (as happened in Jan., 
Aug., and L ), there would remain 18 days after the 
ides, which, aided to the Ist of the following month, 
male 19 days of calends. Hence the 14th day of Jan. 
was styled the nineteenth before the calends of Feb.; the 
following day, or loth of the month, was the eighteenth 
be fore the calends, and so on. 

‘dula, n. (Bot) The Marigold, a genus of plants, 

Asteracer. The species C. officinalis is the Pot 
marigold of our gardens, the Gold-blume of the Ger- 
mans, the Souci of the French, and the Furrancto of the 
Italians. Formerly, many medicinal virtues were as- 
cribed to this plant, and its flowers were usually added 
to soups to color them, and also to act as “ comforters 
of the heart and spirits.” Saffron is frequently adul- 
terated with yellow florets of the marigold. 

Calendulin, n. (Chem) A mucilaginous substance or 
species of yum, obtained from the marigold (Calendula 
officinalis). 

Cal'enture,n [Fr.: from Sp. calentura, heat, from Lat. 
calere, to be warm.) ( Med.) A word applied to all sud- 
den diseases of the head and brain, such as seamen were 
formerly much suhject to in the low latitudes of America 
and India, in which the patient was deprived of all con- 
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representative to Congress in 1811. From that time until 
his death, a period of nearly 40 years, he was seldom ab- 
sent from Washington, being nearly the whole time in 
the public service, either in Congress or in the Cabinet. 
Few American statesmen have bad so much experience 
in public affairs, or have preserved so bigh a reputation 
for ability and uprightness. Though un active party 
leader, and often engaged in the most exciting political 


upon his private character, or the since 
ness of his public conduct. When he first entered Con- 


ing actual hostilities, and C. immediately took part with 
that section—the wung Democracy as they were termed 
—of the dominant party whose object it was to drive 
the still reluctant administration into a declaration of 
war. They succeeded, andas a member of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, C. reported a bill for declaring 
war, Which was passed in June, 1812. He afterwards 
strenuously supported all the necessary measures for 
carrying on ho es with vigor, especially that for 
chartering u nati l bank, to aid in providing the re- 
quisite funds, though the bill for this purpose could not 
be carried till 1816 At the same period he also sup- 
ported bills for effecting internal improvements, and for 
encouraging domestic manufactures, by imposing pro- 
tective duties—measures which his later policy strongly 
condemned. When Monroe formed his administration, 
in 1817, C. became Secretary of War, a post which he 
filled with great ability for 7 years, reducing the affairs 
of the department from a state of great contusion to 
simplicity and order, In 1824, he was chosen Vice-Pre- 
sident of the U. States under John Q. Adams, and again, 
in 1528, under General Jackson. With the latter, he did 
not long continue on amicable political relations, but 
entered into fierce opposition, when the President, and 
a majority of Congress, determined to enforce submis- 
sion to the law of 1528, imposing a heavy protective 
tariff. It was at this period that C. broached his fa- 
mous “Nullificution Doctrine,” which is substantially, 
that the U. States is not a union of the people, buta 
league or compact between sovercizn States, any of 
which has a right to judge when the compact is broken, 
and to pronounce any law to be null and void which 
violates its conditions. In short, C. was the first great 
advocate of the disastrous doctrine of Secession. From 
this time forward, that is, for the lust 17 years of his 
public service, C. hardly aspired to be considered a na- 
tional statesman acting for the whole country: he was 
content —he was even proud to be viewed only as a 
Southern statesman, Hence his advocacy of the ex- 
treme doctrine of State-Rights; his censure of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, passed 13 years before, when he was 
himself in the cabinet; his support of all measures tend- 
ing to the extension of slave-bolding territory; and 
finally, his proposal to amend the Constitution by abol- 
ishing the single office of the presidency, and creating 
two presidents, one for the North, and the other for the 
South, to be in office at the same time. The place in 
which he advocated these doctrines was his own favorite 
arena—the floor of the United States senate, where he 
continued for the rest of his life, except for a short time 
at the close of Mr. Tyler's administration, when he ac- 
cepted the office of Secretary of State, in order to com- 


sciousness, and appeared to be laboring under an attack 
of sudden mania, or inflammation of the brain. After 
suffering intense pain, the patient was seized with the 
hallucination of the sea being an extended plain of ver- 
dent pasture, and which nothing short of personal re- 
struint could prevent him from rushing forth to stroll in. 
The disease which nearest approaches to the C. is now 
called SUNSTROKE. q. v. 

Calepin, n. (4il-e-pan(g’,) a French name denoting a col- 
lection of literary or scientific notes or information ; a 
peck«t-book in which one inscribes his observations or 
reflections. The word is derived from AMBROGIO CALE- 
PIXO, a learned Italian monk of the Augustines, who 
spent all his life in the compilation of a dictionary of 
the Latin and Italian languages, which became very 
famous, and passed through many editions. He died 
blind, in 1511. 

Caler’s Hill, in N. Carolina, a P. 0. of Jackson co. 

Cales'cence, n. [Lat. culescens ] Increasing warmth 
or heat. 

Cale'ta, in Treas, a post-office of Trinity co. 

Calf, f) n. : pl. Cauves, (kdvz.) [A. S. cealf; Swed. 
kalf; Goth. kalbo; Ger kalb; Gael. colpa; Sansk. ka- 
labia. an elephants calf] The young of the cow, and of 
other animals of the bovine genus, 

—A dolt; an ignorant, stupid, cowardly person. 

Some silly, doating, brainless calf.” — Drayton. 

—The fleshy, protuberant part of the human leg behind; 
as, a footiman’s calves. 

—A small floating mass of ice, detached from a berg. 

Calf (Te Gorden). See GOLDEN Carr. 

Calfkiller Creek, in Tennessee, (E. central part,) 
filling into Cumberland River, in White co., about 10 
m. S.W. of Sparta. 

Jalfpas ture River, or North River, in Vir- 
ginea, rising among the Alleghany Mountains, in Au- 
Eust co.; it flaws into James River; length abt. 100 m. 

Calf-s s the skin of a calf; leather made of the hide 

of the sune, 
“Thou wear a lion's hide! doff it for shame, 
And haug a calf'e-skin on those recreant limbs.” — Saks. 

Cal hou Jons Cup, one of the most eminent 
American statesmen of the present century, was k. in S. 
Carolina. Mar. 15, 1782. He graduated with distinction 
at Yale College, in 1804, and was admitted to the South 
Carolina bar in 1807. After serving for two sessions in 
thy legislature of his native State, he was elected its 


plete a favorite measure—the annexation of Texas. At 
this period of his lite, his policy respecting European 
affuirs was pacific; and it should be remembered, that 
he probably prevented a war with England on the Ore- 
gon question, Ile p. at Washington, in 1850. “ C.'s elo- 
quence,” says Danicl Webster, * was part of his intel- 
lectnal character. It grew out of the qumlities of his 
mind. It was plain, terse, strong, condensed, concise, 
sometimes impassioned, still always severe. He had the 
basis, the indispensable basis of all high characters, and 
that was unspotted integrity, unimpeached honor and 
character.” C. is the author, among other works, of 
A Disquisition upom Government, and A Discourse on the 
Constitutumn of the United States. 

Calhoun, in Alibama. See SUPPLEMENT. 

Calhoun, in Arkinsas, a S. co., bounded on S.W. by 
the Washita, and E. by Moro River, the former of which 
is navigable for steamboats. Surface, undulating; soil, 
mostly fertile, producing chiefly cotton aud Indian corn, 

Cap, Hampton. Pop. (50) 19,591, 

—A township of Columbia co. 

in Florida, a W. co., bordering on the Gulf 
of Mexico; bounded on the E. by Appalachicola River, 
and on S.W. by St. Joseph's Bay; cap. St. Joseph; pop. 
in 1880, 1,579. 

Calhoun, in Gorgia, a S. W. co.; area, 300 sq. m. It is 
watered by Ichawaynochaway Creek. „Surface, level; 
soul, productive. Cap. Morgan. Pop. (1880) 7,024. 

—A flourishing township and village, cap. of Gordon co., 
80 m. N.W. of Atlanta, and 50 from Chattanooga; pop. 
of the township 832. 

—A S. village of Lumpkin co., 50 m. N. N. E. of Atlanta. 

Jalhoun, in Minois, a W. co.; area, 260 8d. m. Surface, 
broken, Cap. Hardin, Pop. 

Calhoun, in Pwa, a W. co, washed by Racoon River; 
cap. Lake City; pop. (1880) 12,331. 

—A township of Calhoun co. 

—A post-township of Harrison co, 

Calhoun, in Kentuc/y, a twp. of McLean co. 

Calhoun, in Michigan, a S. W. central co.: area, 720 sq. 
m.; intersected by St. Joseph's and Kalamazoo rivers, 
and drained by Rattle Creek. Surface, undulati soil, 
luxur White and burr oak are in abundance; also 
quarries of sandstone, Cap. Marshall. Pa (1880) 38,452. 


| 
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Calhoun, in Missisippi, a N. central co, drained by} 
the Yallobusha rive 
A post-village of Madison co., 16 m, N. by 
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Calhoun, in Missouri, a post-village of Henry co. 

Calhoun, in Nebraska, an E. co.; area, 650 sq. m.; 
bounded on E. by Platte River, and drained by Cotton- 
vot Creek. Surface, diversified; svil, calcareous and 
ertile. 

Calhoun, in N. Carolina, a P. O. of Henderson co. 

Calhoun, in S. Carolina, a village of Anderson district, 
115 m. M. N. W. of Columbia. 


contests, not the slightest imputation was ever thrown -A post-office of Abbeville district. 
ity und manli-Cal 


oun, in Tennessee, a township and village of Me- 
Minn co., on the Hiawassee River; poy. of township 715. 


gress, the difficulties with England were fast approach-|Calhoun, in Teras, a S. co.; area, 484 8q. m.; bouuded 


on S.W. by Guadalupe River, and on N.E. by Matagorda 
and Lavacca bays. Surface, level. Cap, Port Lavacca. 
Pop. (1880) 1,739. 418 

Calhoun, in W. Virginia, a central co.: area, 300 6q. 
m., watered by Little Kanawha River. Surface, uneven. 
Cap. Lowman. Pop, (1880) 6,074. 

—A post-office of Barbour co. 

Cal hounsville. or MACALLISTERSVILLE, in Pennsyl- 
vania, a post-village of Juniata co, 

Ca‘li, CaVei, n. (Hind. Myth.) The tenth avatar, or 
incarnation, of the god Vishnu. 

Cali, (ka-lee’,) or SANTIAGO De CALI, a town of S. Ameri- 
en, in New Granada, 70 m. N. by E. of Popayan; Lat. 
80° 25“ N., Lon. 76930’ W. It lies on the W. slope of the 
Andes, and is a wealthy and well-built place. Pop. 4,200, 

Cal iatour-wood, n. An East India dye-wood, some- 
what resembling red sandal-wood. 

Calibre, Caliber, n. Fr. calibre, said to be from 
Lat. @quilibrare, to balance equally, to have perfect 
equality, because the bore must be equal, else the piece 
will burst.) (Gunnery.) The diameter of the bore of a 
cannon, or gun. It is measured in terms of inches, and 
in smooth-bored guns is always rather larger than the 
shot.— See WINDAGE, 

—Diameter of a round body, as a bullet. 

—Compass or capacity of the mind; extent of mental or 
intellectual qualities. (Used in a figurative sense.) 

Calibre-rwe. (Gunnery.) A gunner's calipers: an 
instrument used to determine the diameter of shot.— 
See CALIPERS. 

Calibo’gus, n. A cant term used in the U. States for 
n beverage concocted of rum and spruce beer. 

Calibrate, v.a. To determine the calibre of. 

Calibra/tion, n. The art or process of graduating the 
estimated calibre of a thermometer-tube. 

Cnl'ice, nu. Sce Caarice. 

Calico, n. (Manu/.) A stuff made of cotton, first im- 
ported from Calicut in India. 

—Printed cotton cloth, coarser than muslin, (U. States.) 

Webster. 

CaVico-printer, n. One who pursues the business 
of printing culicoes. 

Calico-printing, n. The art of producing figured 
patterns upon calico; they are transferred to its surface 
by blocks, copper-plates, or engraved cylinders, by which 
the colors are directly printed, or by which mordants are 
so applied that when the calico is immersed in a color- 
ing bath, the color adheres to, or is produced only upon 
the parts to which the mordant has been previously ap- 
plied. —See Dyzina. 

Cnlic'ular, a. (Lat. caliculus,a small cup.) Shaped 
like a cup; resembling a cup, 

Calicut, a maritime dist. of Hindostan, in the province 
of MALABAR, q. v. 

Cauicut, a maritime town, cap. of above dist., and of the 
prov. Malabar, 102 m. S.W. of Seringapatam. and 380 
W.S.W. of Madras; Lat. 11° 15’ N.; Lon. 750 52“ E. It 
exports teak, pepper, sandal-wood, cardamoms, cori, 
cordage, and wax, but has no good harbor. This was 
the first place in India made by the Portuguese under 
Vasco de Gama, who arrived here May 18, 1498. In 
1509, the Portuguese were repulsed with great slaughter 
while making an attack on the place. In 1766, C. was 
taken by Hyder Ali, and, subsequently, Tippoo Sahib 
destroyed both fort and town, but on the conquest of 
the prov. by the British, it was restored. Calico is be- 
lieved to have been first manufactured here, whence the 
nume is derived. Pop. estimated at 24,000. 

Ca Lid. a. [Lat. calidus.) Hot: fiery; ardent; fervent. 

Calidasa, (/a'le-da’sa,) a much-admired Hindoo poet. 
Tradition pronounces him one of the nine gems who 
lived in the court of King Vicramaditya. He wrote sev- 
eral poems which display a remarkable genius. His Sa- 
cuntals was translated by Sir William Jones, and was the 
first work which made his name known to Europeans. 
Supposed to have flourished under the reign of Vicrama- 
ditya II., in the 5th century. 

Calid’ity, n. A state of warmth; heat. 

“Ioe... will not endure the potential calidity of many waters.” 
Browne. 

Cnl'iduet, n. [Lat. calidus, hot, and duco, to lead.) 4 
pipe or flue to conduct heat, 

Calif, n. See CALIPH. 

California, one of the United States of America, ex- 
tending along the W. coast from 32°45’ to 42° N. Lat., 
baying S. the peninsula of Lower California and the Gila 
River, by which it is divided from Mexico: E. by Nevada 
and the Rio Colorado, and N. the State of Oregon, from 
which it is separated by the 42d parallel of Lat. — Desc. 
In outline, this State forms an irregular parallelogram, 
with an average length of ut 700 m., and a breadth 
of nearly 200. — Area, 158,687 sq. m., or more than 
100,000,000 statute acres, of which 35,000,000 are arable, 
23,000,000 pasture, and about 6,000,000 swampy and in- 
undated lands, but possibly reclaimable. The water sur- 
face amounts to nearly 4,000,000 acres; sandy plains and 
deserts take up about 10,000,000 ; while the balance, say 
23,000,000 acres, is given to heavily-wooded mountain 
ranges.— Mountains and Valleys. The State throughout 
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fts area is mountainous. and the Sierra Nevada extends, 
u different names, and with different altitudes, frou 
of the peninsula to Alaska. The length 

its constituents, embrace a distance of 

im. in length through the State, and S00in width. 
peaks of this chain are Mount Shasta (about 
above sea-level), Spanish Peak, Lassen’s Butte, 
Mounts iali, Whitney, Dana, Lyell, Ac. 
in alti from 10,000 to 15,000 feet. and 
take a line running N. 31° W. The Sierra 
in is remarkable for its parallelism and prox- 
sen, ite t elevation, and its numerous 
ing lar above the line of perpetual 
distance from the coust varies from 160 to 200 
area of this portion of the country ex- 
„ m. The great mountain wall of this 


i 
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neross the Pacific Ocean, precipitates t 
moisture in fertilizing ruine and snows 
ite western flank, and loaves cold and dry winds 
on tothe E. He: the characteristic difference 
two — mildness, fertility, and a superb 
kin on the one side; comparative burren- 
cold on the other, Between the Lat, of 4° 
of lower mountains runs close along the 
culminating 
Bay of San Francisco, attains to the height 
valley between this coast chain and 
barrier of the Sierra Nevada comprises the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin, 500 m. long, 
the most valuable portion of ©. The W. 
Bierra belongs to the latter. It is a long, 
mbered, ay slope, with intervals of arable 
wat with numerous and bold streams, 
it the cold which ite name and altitude might 
tis from 40 to 70 m. in width from the summit 
mountain to the termination of the foot-hilla on 
of the valleys below. Timber ranks first 
products of this slope, the whole being heavily 
first with onka, which predominate to about 
jevation of the mountain, and then with pines, 
cedars, the pines in majority, and hence 
Region. as that below iscalled the Oak Re- 
Mixed with other trees, The highest sum- 
Sierra are naked, massive, granite rocks, 
th snow in sheltered places, all the year 
Nd — pines, and cedar are between 100 
io height, and from 5 to 12 ft. in diameter, 
id stems, Grass grows ou almost all parts 
except towards the highest summita, and 
green all the year round, being neither 
22 in winter, nor dried by drought in sum- 
foot-hilla of the slope are sufficiently fertile 
kindly to admit of good settlements, while valleys, 
and meadows of arable land are found 
t. any of the numerous streams, some of 
them even considerable rivers, which flow down the 
mountain side, make handsome, rich valleys, and fur- 
— water-power, The climate, in the lower part 

the 


is that of constant spring. That portion of 

nd Mendo- 

eino co. on the N., bas, with some exceptions, a bleik and 
arid appearance. The Salinas and Russian River vul- 
leys, trending E. and W., are highly fertile, and produce 
the tinest cereals, fruits, and vegetables raised on this 
part of the coast. Among the inlund valloys are those 
of N So Petaluma, Amador, San Ramon, 40. 
That division of the Monte Diablo range called the Om- 
tra Gata ts many lofty peaks, the most elo 
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vated of which, Mount San Bernardino, is 8,500 feet|- 
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— Bays, Rivers, Lakes, de. The principal feature 
try between the Sierra Nevada and the ocean 
Day or inlet of the sea called San Francisco, 
narrow entrance, the famous “Golden Gate,” 
mile in width, in 37° 48’ N. Lat, Within 
a noble basin strotching N.N.W. and 
0 m., and E. about 50 m., being divided into 
compartments of San Pablo Bay on the 
— on the S., and that of Suisun on the E., 
accommodation for all the navies of all the 
world. Its coast-line of about 275 m. is 
ified, displaying a . rich and va- 
wo great rivera, the Sacramento from the 
oaquin from the 8., fall into this bay, 
Sonoma, and Petaluma rivers, all em- 
lo Bay on the N, and are navigable 
er extensive indentations of the const 
bays of San Diego, San Pedro, San Luis 
Monterey, all to the S. of San Franciaco; 
mboldt, and Trinidad to the N. Besides 
mentioned, are the Salinas (navigable), 
Santa Inez, Santa Ana, Ac. to the S., and 
Mad, and Eel rivers, Kc, to the N. of the 
The principal lake is that of Tulare (bul- 
in th part of the San Joaquin valley, be- 
ase and 3610 lat, surrounded by extensive 
overgrown with luxuriant bulrushes, and re- 
ithe streams in the S. end of the valley. In 
it attains to a great size, ite surplus 
od into the San Joaquin. In the 
reduced in limit, and is, in some places, 
possesses many fino cataracts,as the Yosemite 
478) in the valley (Fig. 2638) of the samo 
a sheer descent of 2,450 feet ; the Pohono, or 
"falling 1,000 feet; the Nevada, the Ver- 
Ve tion, de. The appearance of the N. 
ns of this State differs cousiderably, the for- 
ng mach better timbered than the latter, Below 
the forests are limited to sume scattered groves 
in the valleys and slong the river bottoms; and 
wood on the ridges and in the gorges of the uills, 
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the latter being sometimes, also, covered with dwarfish 
shrubs. With these exceptions, the country is clothed 
in the wet season with the finest herbage, consisting 
either of different grasses, or of wild oats, which, in the 
valleys especially, flourish Inxuriantly. But in the latter 


intercepts the warm winds charged with vapor; * 
heir 


Pig. STR. — yosemite uus. 
(Since 1577 a Government Reservation.) 


part of the dry season, it has a burnt-ap, scorched ap- 
pearance, and is often subject to destructive fires, N. of 
Lat. 39°, the forests are extensi¥e and valuable, and are 
fitted to supply all but inexhaustible snpplies of timber. 
In Mariposa and Calaveras cos, are found the” Big Trees” 
(sequoia gigantou, Fig. 239), monarcha of the forest, from 
250 to 325 feet high, and probably 1000 years old! 80 
far as is known, they surpass — — of the kind that 
the world can show. The soil of the const region, and 
W. slope of the Sierra, is, generally, a deep, black, allu- 
vial mould, porous, and extremely fertile, producing 
grain in the richest abundance, and fruſts and vegetables 
of the most superb and various kinds. The N. part of 
the country is well suited to the growth of wheat, bar- 
ley, rye, and outs. All the edible roota of the Atlantic 
coast find, even, a finer development bere; and apples, 
peaches, pears, vines, Ad., come to the highest possible 
perfection. In the S, valleys, between the coust and the 
Biorra, the climate iv sufficiently hot to mature maize, 
rice, aud tobacco. The heat and drought of summer 
make irrigation a most important auxiliary in agricul- 
tural operations; but it is not indispensable. In Lat. 
HO 10 N., apples, pears, plums, figs, oranges, grapes, 
peaches, and pomegranates muy be found growing to- 
gether with the tropical products of the plantain, ba- 
DADA, cocoa-nut, sugar-cane, and indigo, and all prolific 
in yield, and unsurpassable in quality. Humboldt was 
of opinion that the olive oil of this region fs equal to that 
of Andalusia, and the wine resembling that of the Ca- 
nary Islands. The mission of San Luis Obispo (Lat, 35°) 
bears aspecial distinction for the excellence of its olives, 


Pig. 479, — GOLDEN Gare, 


which are finer and larger than those of the Mediter- 
ranean. Of late years, wine-growing is cultivated in 
the fertile coast-lands lying S. of the Golden Gate, to 
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a great extent, and this industry promises to still 
further develop itself into a rivalry with the grape 
products of Southern Europe. — Clim, The temperature 
of C. is a good deal higher than that in the correspond- 
ing latitudes on the E. coast of America, The year 
is divided into two seasona,—the dry, from May to 
Nov. and the wet, In the latter, the rains, though not 
by any meane continuous, are frequent and heavy. In 
the 8. the dry season commences earlier and cop- 
tinues longer than in the N. During the prevalence of 
the latter, the district immediately contiguous to the 
shore is infested with fogs and culd winds from the sea. 
But within the coast range the climate is delightful; the 
mid-day heats not being so great as to binder labor, 
while the nights are cool and pleasant C, may be truly 
termed the “Italy” of this Continent. — Zodt, Among 
the wild denizens are found bisons, bears, wolves, bighorn 
or mountain sheep, otters, beavers, hares, Ac. The elk, the 
white aud black-tailed deer, and the American antelope, 
ruam the forests and laine. The sea contains ex- 
haustless stores of fish. — Isand Mining. The veg- 
etuble and animal . of this State have, hitherto, 
been reckoned bat of little account, com with ite 
Mineral productions, particularly with the gold found in 
the beds of some of its rivers and ravines. There are 
three distinct gold regions in C., though the first two 
are connected by outlying “placers” and “leads.” let. 
The Eastern Range, extending from the summit ridge of 
the mountains to within about 25 m. of the edge of the 
plains, This district vs about 1,000 sq. m, of avail- 
able mining territory, including both placers and veins of 
guld-bearing quartz. 2d. The Mis P'lacers, situated 
at about an average distance of 20 m. from the line of 
the higher foot-hills, and having its W. border within 
about 4m, of the edge of the plains, This district covers 
an area of about 6,000 sq. m., and the mining is mainly 
gold-washing. 3d. The Valley Mines, which are situ- 
ated among the lower foot-hills of the mountains, and 
extend thence westward to the K. edge of the plains of 
the San Jowquin and Sacramento rivers, to an extent 
of from 3 to h m. These mines extend from N. to S. a 
linear distance of about 250 m,; and the amount of terri- 
tory that they io a is probably not less than 6,000 
sq.m. The profitable mining of the deposits, in th: 
asin middle pincers, bas required the conetraction of 
extended watercourses for tbe washing of the gold from 
the sand and gravel. The varieties of mining are: Ptucer 
mining, Which bears considerable analogy to conl mini 
in Pennsylvania, adits being driven into the bills, — 
often through solid rock, to the locality where the gold 
deposit exists; Hydraulic mining, where a broad, 
ditch is carried Uirough the hills, and the sides wi 
down by directing a powerful stream of water on them; 
River mining, in which, when the rivers are low, 
streama are diverted from their courses by means 
flumes, tail-races, &c,, and the beds of the rivers thus 
exposed and their sands washed for guld — this can only 
be carried on for about six months of the year; Gulch 
mining, in which a large flume is formed below the sur- 
face of the earth in such a manner as to receive all the 
adjacent streams after being used by the miners; and 
lastly, Quartz mining, which requires a considerable in- 
vestment of capital, but is profitable. In this descrip- 
tion of mining the gold-bearing quartz is crushed by 
powerful stamps, in mills driven by steam, water, or 
mulg power, to the fineness of flour, and then the gold 
taken up by means of quicksilver by the usual wash- 
ing process. The total value of gold produced in C, 
from the discovery of the * n May 1848, to June 
30, 1881, and deposited at the U. S. Assay offices, was 
$709,624,600. Gold is not the only valuable mineral 
jelded by C. Silverexists,and has been profitably mined 
n El Dorado, Mariposa, Santa Barbara, and Santa Clara 
cos. ʒ and most of the —— contains a considerable portion 
of silver. Many millions“ worth have thus been ob- 
tained since the period of the gold discovery. Copper, 
strongly impregnated with gold and silver, is found in 
Placer, Shasta, El Dorado, and other counties. Quick- 
silver in the form of cinnabar is largely produced at 
the New Almaden, Guadaloupe, Aurora, and other mines, 
Iron, in large quantities and various forms, is found 
in all the coast range ; in Placer co., in a condition ap- 
pees to native iron in tha and in Mari co., 
inthe form of hydrate, Sulphate of iron in large 
juantities occurs near Santa C) and magnetic iron 
the same region, The mining of quicksilver, copper, 
iron, &c., has alo been Mo Ange agg Platinum is 
almost as widely dispersed through the State as gold, 
thoni in smaller quantities; osmium and iridinm are 
closely associated with it. Tin is also found in several 
parts of the Stute, and will probably ere long be mined 
with advantage. Chromium, gypsum, nickel, antimony, 
bismuth, sulphur, lead, salt, saltpetre, borax, coal of 
good quality, and in large quantities, marbles of ex- 
traordinary uty, alabaster granite, buhrstone, lime, 
kc., are the other r mineral products of the 
State. Mineral springs abound. It was known from 
the statements of the earliest visitors of the country, 
that gold had been found, or was known to exist, in C; 
but these statements bad either been forgotten, or made 
no impression till late in May, 1848, when the auriferous 
deposits were discovered, that attracted so much atten- 
tion, and had such wonderful results, They were found 
on the S. fork of the American River, a tributary of the 
Sacramento, at a place now called Coloma. The news 
of the discovery, and of the unparalleled richness of the 
deposita, spread with extraordinary rapidity; and before 
the end of the season about 6,000 men had been attracted 
to the spot, and their ente! had been rewarded b; 
the acquisition of the precious metal to the valne 
$5,000,000 During the season of 1549, emigrants of all 
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descriptions, and from the remotest countries, including 
Americans, Mexicans, Chilefios, Europeans, South-Sea 
Islanders, and Chinese, crowded in swarms to the Sac- 
ramento and its afluents. The foreigners resorted prin- 
cipally to the S. mines, which gave them a great supe- 
riority in numerical force over the Americans, and en- 
ab.ed them to take possession of some of the richest in 
that part of the country. Atter the discovery, in 1551, 
of the Australian fields, the“ gold-fever” in this region 
somewhat abated in intensity, and its surplusuge of 
miners, or“ diggers,” found a new vent for their energies, 
Agric. The husbandry of this State has greatly developed 
itself within the last few years. Since the comparative 
subsidence of the gold frenzy, the majority of her citi- 
zens have energetically turned their attention to the 
agricultural resources of the soil, and have achieved 
wonderful results. In 1867, a breadth oi 684,376 acres of 
wheat yielding about 15,000,000 bushels was harvested; 
and in 1868 over 18,000,000. Of the 67 crops, 8,000,000 
bush. were exported; while the crop of 1880, after 


supplying all home demands, gave a surplus of 1,400,- | 


000 tons, valued $40,000,000, being twice the value 
of the bullion product of the State. C. wheat is claimed 
to be the best raised in the U. S., and commands in 
Europe the highest ruling prices, The yield of barley 
for 1880 reached 12,579,561 bush, Oats form n respect- 
able item in the cereal statistics of CL, averaging about 
2,500,000 bush, yearly: that of 1880 was 1,341,271 bush 
Maize does not prosper in this soil, probally on account 
of the lack of sufficient moisture, Rye and buckwheat 
are but little attended to, Rich grasses, clovers, and 
roots are plentiful, and greatly encourage the feeding of 
cattle asa staple industry; the dairy produce isexcellent. 
Several million Ibs. of butter are annually produ 
great part of which is exported, Cheese is nuule in consid- 
erable quantities, but not enough to suffice lor the home 
demand, There were in the State, in 1580, 660,000 head 
of cattle and 237,000 horses, -farming is profit- 
able, and turns out many million pounds of wool an- 
nually. Wine-growing and silk culture are extensively 
Operated in, and promise to form most important sec- 
tions of the agricultural wealth of the State. Formerly, 
ineyard of 200 acres was considered large; now 
rds of 500 to 600 acres are common; in 1852, one 
of 1,500 acres was planted near Los Angeles. Before 
long we may have vineyards of 5,000 acres each, The 
total number of acres under vines is about 100,000, 
with a possible production of 40,000,000 to 50,000,600 
gallons yearly. The wine crop of California, in 1881. 
yielded the growers, it is estimated, nearly $4,000,000, 
Manuf. C. is but a beginner in the field of mechanical 
labor; she has, however, commenced well, and will, 
no doubt, soon possess manufacturing interest suffi- 
-ciently extensive to form a powerful element in her 
system of industrial economy. Woollen goods, blank- 
ets, flannels, broad-cloths, &c., are produced to a con- 
siderable extent, and of admirable quality. At the 
Paris Exposition of 1867, the blankets and flannels 
from this State surpassed all their American competi- 
tors. Coarse cotton and flax goods are also manufac- 
tured. Flour is manufactured extensively; more than 
600.000 barrels were exported to foreign countries 
in 1880. Sugar also forms an item, Tron, machinery, 
engines, lumber, leather, hides, gunpowder, chemicals, 
agricultural implements, saddlery, furniture, &c., form 
other and important features in the manufacturing 
operations of this State-—Finauce, The assessed value 
of real and personal estate at the end of the year 1880 
was $508, 00. The State debt in 1868 was $4,700,- 
000; and in 1880, $1,396,500.— Counties, Towns, de. C. is 
divided into the following counties :— 
Alameda, 
Alpine, 
Amador, 
Butte, 
Calaveras, Marip: 
Colusa, Mendocino, 
Contra Costa, Merced, 
Del Norte, Modoc, 
EI Dorado, Mono, 
Fresno. Mouterey, 
Humboldt, Napa, 
Inyo, Kern, Nevada, 
Klamath, Piacer, 


vi 


Sierra, 
Siskiyou, 
Solano, 


Plumas, 
Sacramento, 
San Benito, 


Lake, 
Lassen, 

Loa Angeles, 
Marin 


8. Francisco, 

8. Joaquin, 

8. Luis Obispo, Trinity, 
8. Mateo, Tulare, 
Sta. Barbara, Tuolumne, 
Sta. Clara, Ventura, 
Sta. Cruz, Yolo, 
Shasta, Yuba. 


The principal towns are San Francisco, Sacramento 
City (the capital), San Jose, Marysville, Stockton, Ne- 
valla, Grass Valley, Petaluma, Yreka, Placerville, Oak- 
land, &e.— Govt. C was ceded by Mexico to the United 
States in 1848. On their arrival in the territory, the 
new emigrants from the United States, and other dis- 
tant countries, found themselves in a singular position. 
There were few inhabitants, and no government or po- 
lice in the country; and the nnmigrants were totally 
unacquainted with the Spanish biws, by which the prop- 
erty and affairs of the settlers had hitherto been regu- 
lated. In consequence, the greatest confusion and dis- 
order took place. Congress soon became aware of this 
untoward state of things, and of the importance of the 
vast addition made to its territory. But the efforts of 
the govt. to organize the country into a new State, or to 
subject it to a constitutional regime, were obstructed at 
the outset by the formidable difficulty of deciding whe- 
ther slavery should or should not be allowed in the new 
State: and the disinclination or inability of Congress to 
decide this question prevented the admission of C, into 
the Union, either as a State or Territory, Under these 
circumstances the Americans in the country displiyved 
their singnlar capacity for sel government, by promptly 
and unanimously adopting the manly and safe course of 
forming themselves into a State, In June, 1849, repre- 
sentatives were chosen from all parts of the territory, 
to meet for the purpose of framing a constitution. The 
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new State was admitted into the Union in 1850, and Calig’raphy, n. Sce CALLIGRAPHY. 


Sacramento declared to be its capital. By the terms of 
the State Constitution, the legislature of C. consists of 
the senate und assembly, and convenes annually at Sac- 
ramento on the first Monday in January. The senate 
is composed of 40 members, chosen from 28 senatorial 
districts, and the term of office is two years, The lieul- 
governor is ex-officio president of the senate. The as- 
sembly is composed of 80 members, elected annually, 
and the presiding officer is chosen from their own body, 
The pay of the legislative menibers is, for the first 90 
days of the session, $10 per diem, and for the remainder 
of the session $5 per day, and milage at the rate of 34 
for every 20 miles of travel from their residence by the 
nearest muail-route to the capital. The constitutional 
amendments provide for biennial sessions, to commence 
on the first Monday in Dec. Members of the assembly 
are to be chosen for two years, aud senators for four years. 
— Railroads, Canals, de. C. had in 1881, 2,828 miles of 
railroad, with capital stock of $124,102,582 ; funded debt, 
24,503,153; not funded, $7,157,861; making a total of 

$ 3,596. Cost of equipment, 258,360,047; gross 
earnings, $22,831,218; net earnings, $3,418,305 ; and she 
is still prog ing rapidly in further development in 
this direction.— Mining. The débris arising from the ef- 
fect of hydraulic mining has produced cause for 
serious alarm in this State. It consists in practically 
burying large areas of land under the mining débris or 
“slickens” and sand. The territory most seriously 
affected thus far, has been on the Yuba, American, 
and Bear rivers; the loss thereby to agricultural 
property is estimated by the State Engineer as reaching 
$6,000,000 in 1880. This valuation is only what may 
be called the direct damage. Millions of property in 
the valley of the Sacramento are threatened with cer- 
tain destruction, This area alone covers nearly 1500 
sq. miles of fertile territory, and the estimated value 
of this land, together with other similarly situated, is 
placed at the large sum of $60,000,000 ; a total certainly 
worthy the immediate attention of the State authori- 
ties. To add to this loss, is the possible destruction of 
many of the rivers as water-way. It is a query then 
for the State to solve, if the destruction caused by the 
manner hitherto adopted in this process of mining 
will not by far exceed the product of these mines. 
The annual out-put of the hydraulic mines is placed 
at about $14,000,000, Canals constructed by private 
companies for purposes of mining and navigation are of 
extraordinary extent, Steamers make the passage from 
New York and New Orleans to Aspinwall, respectively, 
in about 7 and 4 days; and allowing three days for the 
conveyance of freight across the Isthmus, and 10 days 
for the voyage from Panama to San Francisco, the pas- 
sage from New York to the latter is made in 20, and from 
New Orleans in 17 days.— Hist. C. was discovered by 
Cabrillo, « Spaniard, in 1542. In 1578, Sir Francis Drake 
sailed along its shores, prolonging his voyage to the 48th. 
degree of Lat. From this circumstance the name New 
Albion was sometimes formerly given to the country 
N. of San Francisco, It was not colonized hy the Span- 
iards till 1768. The latter founded establishments in 
Various parts of the country under the names of Presi- 
divs and Missions ; the former being military posts, and 
the latter a sort of semi-religious foundations under the 
guidance of the Franciscan friars. Like the Jesuits, these 
fathers exerted themselves to instruct the Indians in 
the art of husbandry, and apparently their efforts were 
crowned with success, But here, as in other parts, the 
civilization of the Indians appears to have been wholly 
forced and factitious; and when the missions were de- 
serted by the friars, the natives relapsed into their 
original barbarism. Their numbers have since rapidly 
declined; and it is probable, that at no distant period 
the race will be entirely extirpated. Americans seem 
generally to regard them as a sort of feræ natura, or at 
best ns irreclaimable savages without the pale of hu- 
manity. In 1830, C. began to be resorted to by Ameri- 
can and English hunters, and other adventurers; who 
soon began to think of emancipating themselves from 
the feeble dominion of Mexico, The latter was over- 
thrown in 1836. Subsequently the country became a 
prey to all sorts of disorders — adventurers from the U. 
States and Mexico alternately getting the ascendancy. 
After the war between the two countries in 1846, the 
Mexicans having been defeated at all points, finally 
ceded ©. to the Union in 1846. Pop. in 1800 was 372994; 
in 1870, 560,285; in 1880, 864,686, of which 75,122 were 
Chinese; 572,006 native, and 292,680 foreigners. In 
1879, C. adopted a new constitution, embodying many 
novel provisions. Stock gambling, excessive charges 
by gas and telegraph companics, and lobbying are 
prohibited. Judges are not permitted to draw pay, 
unless under oath that no cause remains undecided, 
which has been- submitted for decision for the period of 
ninety days. Eight hours is made a legal day's work 
on all public works. Freight and passenger rates for 
all transportation companies is regulated. Citizen- 
ship is restricted to those not of Mongolian blood. 
See The Natural Wealth of C., by T. F. Cronice: C, by 
Brace; and C., by Nordhoff (New Ed., N, Y., 1882). 

California, in Xo., cap. of Monitean co. 

Caliga’tion, n. [Lat. caligatic.} Darkness; cloudi- 
ness. (k.) 

Calig’inous, a. Obscure; dim; affected with dark- 
ness. (k.) 


'Calig/inously, adr. In a dark or obscuro manner. (n.) 


Cnli go. n. | Lat., darkness.| (Wed.) Dimnessor obscurity 
of vision. Hence, C. forms part of the name of various 
diseases of the eye attended with dimness or loss of 
sight; as, caligo cornea, lentis, humorum, &c. See CATA- 
nacr, Eye, &c. 


Calig’ala, Caius Cæsar, the dth of the Roman em 
perors, son of Germanicus aud Agrippina, B. 12 A.D., rée 
ceived his surname trom caliga, « kiud of shoe which 
was worn by the common soldiers, and which he fre- 
quently wore himself in order to gain their affections. 
C. early devoted himself to courting the favor of Tibe- 
rius, and so far succeeded in ingratiating himself with 
the emperor, that he was soon promoted to responsible 
oflices of state. The uncertainty of succession which 
followed the death of Tiberius, who was put to death 
probably by one of Ces favorites (Tuc. Ann. vi. 50), to- 
gether with the general popularity which C himself en- 
joyed, afforded him a favorable opportunity of succeed- 
ing to the sovereign power (A. D. 37). His government 
began well, and with symptoms of great clemency ; but 
his conduct was soon changed. He became addicted to 
intemperance and cruelty, and his extravagance knew 
no bounds. He took upon himself the highest titles of 
honor, und even had temples erected and sacrifices 
offered to him as a god. It seems probable that his 
grandmother Antonia died by his orders. According to 
Dion Cassius, he frequently visited the prisons in person, 
and ordered all the captives, untried, guilty or not, 
to be thrown to wild beasts. Bometimes he would order 
a number of tke spectators to be seized and thrown 
among them, after having bad their tongues cut out, 
that their cries might not interrupt his ferocious de- 
light. Old age and weakness rather attracted than 
averted his cruelty. He even put to death Macro, who 
had been the means of his elevation, and his wife with 
him. A favorite horse, Incitatus, he fed with gilt oats 
and delicious wines; he appointed him a great number 
of attendants, and treated him with the most absurd at- 
tentions. He erected a bridge over the sea from Bals 
to Puteoli, on which he rode along, enjoying the sight 
of numbers of persons drowning under his order. He 
made great preparations for a war against the Germans, 
and crossed the Rhine with a large army, but returned 
without having seen a single enemy. He invaded and 
plundered Gaul, and banished his sisters Agrippina and 
Livia. It is said that C. had a design to destroy the 
works of Homer, Virgil, and Livy. After a reign of 
less than 4 years, and in the 29th year of his age, he was 
murdered by a band of conspirators, headed by Cassius 
Cherea, a tribune, A.D. 41. The character of this em- 

eror is pretty accurately given by Scueca (De Ira), when 
ne says that nature seems to have intended to show in 
the instance of C. how much harm can be done by the 
greatest vices leagued with the greatest power. 


|Ca‘lin, n. Fr.] An alloy of tin and lead, used in China 


to make tea-canisters, &c. 

Calipash’, n. [Fr. carapace.] (Cookery.) The green fat 
of turtle. 

Calipee’, n. [Sce Cauipasu.] (Cookery.) The yellowish 
gelatine of turtle. 

Calipers, Caliper Compasses, n. pl. Compasses 
with curved legs, tur measuring the calibre (wheuce the 
name) or diameter of cylinders, balls, or other round 
bodies. C. of the best sort are made with a scale hav- 
ing different sets of numbers engraved on it, like a slid- 
ing-rule, for the purpose of exhibiting at once various 
relations depending on the magnitude of the diameter 
of the body measured, Thus, as the weight of balls of 
the same metal are in a constant ratio to the cubes of 
their diameters, the scale may be so graduated and num- 
bered that the observer may read off either the diameter 
ininches or the weight in pounds. Other numbers 
having a less immediate application are also frequently 
attached; for example, the degrees of a circle, the pro- 
portions of troy and avoirdupois weight, tables of the 
specific gravities and weights of bodies, &c. It is obvi- 
ous that these may be varied infinitely, according to the 
purposes proposed to be accomplished. 

Caliph, Cair, Karir, or KuALix, Ca“ n. [Ar. kha- 
laf. to succeed.) Originally, a successor, vicar, deputy, or 
lieutenant, but afterwards applied chicfly to the succes- 
sors of Mohammed in the supreme power. As represen- 
tatives of the prophet Islam, the C. exercised a power 
which was primarily spiritual ; and in theory, therefore, 
he claimed the obedience of all Mussulinans. In prac- 
tice the claim was soon disregarded ; and the Fatimite 
caliphs of Africa, and the sovereigns of the Ommiad 
dynasty of Spain each professed to be the only legiti- 
mate representatives of Mohammed, in opposition to the 
Abbassido caliphs of Bagdad, The latter caliphate 
reached its highest splendor under Haroun-al-Raschid, 
in the 9th century: but his division of the empire among 
his sons showed how completely the C. had lost sight 
of the spiritual theory of his office. For the last 200 
years the appellation of C. has been swallowed up in 
Shah, Sultan, Emir, and other titles peculiar to the 
East. 

Caliphate, KALIFATE, CALIPHSHIP, KHAL'IFSHIP, n. 
Office, dignity, or government of a caliph. 

Calip’pic, a. (Chren.) Relating to the Calippic period. 
In ancient chronology, a correction of the Metonic cycle, 
proposed by Calippus. The Mctonic cycle was a period 
of 19 solar years, at the end of which time the new 
moons return again on the same days of the year. The 
period contained exactly 6,440 days. Now 6,940 days 
exceeds 235 Innations by only seven hours and a half. 
At the end of 4 cycles, or 76 years, the accumulated ex- 
cess of 714 hours amounts to one whole day and six 
hours. Calippus therefore proposed to quadruple the 
period of Meton, and to deduct a dayat the end of it by 
changing one of the months of 30 days iuto a month 
of 29 days. The period of Calippus is sometimes re- 
ferred to as a date by Ptolemy.—> Mxroxie CYCLE. 

Calip’pus, a mathematician of Cyzicus, who lived in 
the 4th cent. B. C. — Sve CaLieric, 


CALL 


Calisthen’ic, a. Pertaining, or relating, to calisthen- 
ics; as, calssthenic exercise. 

Calistheniecs, (‘al-is-then'tks,) n. pl. (Gr. kalas, beau- 
tiful, fair, and sthenas, sirength} Exercises designed to 
promote grace of movement and strength of body. See 
GYMNASTICS. 

Caliver, n. (On.) A hand-gun in common use about 
1000, that could be discharged from the shoulder with- 
outa rest. It was fired by means of a matchlock. The 
barrel was shorter than that of the old musket, and 
much lighter, and the diameter of its bore was made ac- 
cording to a fixed standard; hence the name of the 
Weapon, corrupted from calibre. 

Cn ix. n. See Caryx. 

Cal ixtines, n. pi. (Eccl. Hist.) The name of one di- 
vision of the Bohemian reformers, who, in the 15th cen- 
tury, protested against the errors of the Church of Rome, 
and maintained their independence by force of arms. 
After the death of Huss, his followers split into two 
principal parties, under the names of Taborites and Cal- 
ines; of which the latter were the most moderate, 
and held oat chiefly on the ground of the refusal of the 
cup (calyx) to the laity, whence they derive their name. 
Their hostility was at length propitiated by indulgence 
on this point; the Church of Rome declaring expressly 
at the same time, that the giving or withholding of 
the sacramental wine is a matter of ecclesiastical ordi- 
nunce merely, and neither the one nor the other essen- 
tial to the reception of the benefits of the eucharist. 
The Council of Basle (1431) says, Sive sub und specie sive 
duplici quis communicat, secundum ordinationem seu ob- 
servationem ecclesia, proficit, dige communicantibus ad 
sululem.” — The same nume is given to the followers of 
George Calixtus, q. v., a German divine of the 17th cent., 
who proposed a reconciliation between the Roman 
Catholics, Lutherans and Reformed Church on the basis 
of the Apostles’ Creed. 

Calix’tus, a saint, and one of the early popes, suc- 
ceeded Zephyrinus 4. D. 219, and p. 223. He is said by 
some to have suffered martyrdum. One of the Roman 
catacombs was named after him. 

Calixrus II. son of William, Count of Burgundy, suc- 
ceeded Pope Gelasius II. 1119, and D. 1124. 

Caurxtus III., (Alfonzo Borgia,) a Spaniard, succeeded 
Nicholas M. 1455, and D. 1458. Ile was maternal uncle 
to Rodrigo Borgia, whom be made Cardinal, and who 
became afterwards Pope Alexander VI. 

Calixtus, Georae, (properly Cullisen,) the most spir- 
ited and independent theologian of the Lutheran Church 
in the 17th cent., B. Dec. 14, 1586, in Schleswig-Hol- 
stein. He was educated at Flensburg and Helmstedt, 
devoting himself in the latter place to philosophical 
studies. A few years after he turned his attention to the- 
ology. and started, in 1609, to visit the universities of 
Southern Germany, returning in 1611 to Helmstedt, 
where, through his polemic disputations on the doginas 


of the church, he was declared an original genius and | 


courageous combatant of the prevailing prejudices. 
Soon after, in company with a rich Hollander, he trav- 
elled through Germany, Holland, Eugland, and France, 
returning in 1613 to Helmstedt, where the following 
year he became professor of theology, and in 1636 abbot 
of Kinigsbutter. He was one of the greatest honors 
and ornaments to the University of Helmstedt, to which 
he was attached his whole life. D. 1656. 

Caliyu’ga, n. (lind Ciron.) The Hindoo æra of 
the Deluge. Hales remarks: “ Though the date of the 
astronomical æra Caliyuga be invariably fixed to n. € 
3102, the historical era of that name fluctuates consider- 
ably. The Bhavagat reckons it B.C. 1913, the Vishnu 
Purana, B. c. 1905 other Puranas, B. €. 1370; the follow- 
ers of Jina, B.C. 1078.” 

Calk, (kalk,) n. A Cornish term for lime. 

Calk, Calque, v.a. [Fr. caljuer, to trace by means 
of chalk; from Lat. calx.) To copy, as a drawing, by 
rubbing the back of it with red or black chalk, and then 
tracing the lines through on paper, &c., by means of a 
blunt style or needle. — Webster. 

Calk, (kuwk,) v.a. (Naut.) See Cave. 

—To sharpen the points of the shoes of a horse or ox, to 
prevent their slipping when on ice. 

Calk, n. Nes S. calc, hoof; Lat. calx, heel.] A sharp- 
pointed piece of iron placed on a horse's or 0x’s shoe, 
to prevent the animal from slipping on ice. 

—An instrument with sharp points, worn on the sole of 
the shoe or boot to prevent slipping on the ice. (Used 
in the U. States )— Webster. 

Calker, (kawk'er,) n. A sharp projection of iron on a 
horse's shoe. 

(Naut.) See CAULKER. 

Calkin, (Gd n. Same as CAIK, q. v. 

Calking, (Aaw./ing.) n. (Naut.) See CAULKING. 

Calking, Calquing, (/al’ing.) n. See CaLQUING. 

Calk’ing-iron, n. (Naut.) Beo CAULKING-IRON. 

Call. v.a. [Icel. kalla; Dan. kalde, to call; Lat. calo: 
Gr. kale; W. galw; perhaps related to Heb. kol, voice, 
sonnd.] To name; to denominate; to style; as, how call 
you this child? 

And God called the light day, and the darkness he called 
night.” — Gen. i. 5 

—To invite; to summon; to summon to meet; to convoke; 
to ask, order, or command to come; as, to call one’s 
friends together. 

“You must wake and call me early, 
dear. — Tennyson. 

—To appoint, name, or designate, as for a dignity, duty, 
office, or business; as, he was cal/ed to the ministry. 

For many are called, but few are chosen. — Matt. xxii, 14. 


—To appeal to; to invoke; as, to call upon a lawyer for 
advice 
35 


call me early, mother 


CALL 


“The authority of the lord Manchester, who had trod the same 
paths, was sull called upon." — Clarendon, 

—To proclaim, or utter aloud; to publish; as, to call 
goods at auction, 

To call back. To revoke; to retract; to recall. 

He also is wise, . . and will not call back his words. Isa. xxi. 2. 

To callin. To collect. as outstanding debts, money, 
&c.; to recall from circulation, as currency notes. 

“If clipped money be called in all at once, . . I fear it will stop 
trade.” — Locke. 

To summon together; to invite. 

* He fears my subjects’ loyalty, 
Aud now must culi in strangers.” — Sir J. Denham, 

To cail a party. To buy a person's name in u court of 
law, and summon him to give evidence, or perform some 
duty. — To call for. To demand; to require; to claim; 
as, religion culls for virtue. 

“Madam, his majesty doth call for you, 

And for your grace, aud you, wy noble lord.” — Shaks. 

To call forth. To bring or summon to action; as, we 
must call forth our powers, — To call out, to challenge to 
a duel; to summon to fight; to muster iuto service; as, 
to call out the troops. 

~ When their sov'reign’« quarrel calls ‘em out, 
His toes to mortal combat they defy." - Dryden. 

To call off. To summon away; to divert; as, t call af 
his attention; to be called off duty. 

To cail over. To recite n roll of names; to read aloud a 
list or muster-roll; as, the men were called over. 

T» call up. To bring into retrospect or recollection; 
to restore to view; as, fo cull up memories of the past; to 
bring forward into action or discussion; as, to call up 
members for a division. — To call to mind, to revise in the 
Memory; to recollect; as, to call (o mind an anecdote. 

—v.1. To utter with a loud sound: to address or hail by 
name. (Often preceding to;) us, to call to a boot-black. 

* Go, call a coach, and let a coach be called, 
And let the man who calleth be the caller.” — Carey. 

—To stop at a place or house without intention of stay- 
ing; to make a short visit; as, to call at the club. 
(Sometimes used with tn.) 

“1 first of ail called in at St. James's.” —Spectator. 

To call on, or upon. To make a brief visit to; as, to call 
on a friend. 

“And as you go, call on my brother Quintus.” — Ben Jonson. 

—To solicit payment of a debt; to ask assistance, as, to 
cali on a bank for a Joan. 

I would be loth to pay him before his day; what need I be so 
forward with him, that calls not on me? — Shake. 

—To implore; to pray to; to invoke; as, to call upon 
Heaven to witness. 

Thrice call upon my name. — Dryden. 

—n. A vocal address of summons or invitation; as, a 
bugle-cal, 

“The moving mountains hear the pow'rful call.” — Pope. 

A demand: a requisition; a claim: as, a call on charity. 

“ Dependence is a perpetual call upon humanity." — Addison. 

—A divine vocation or summons; an awakening to true 

religion: as, to have a call to preach the gospel. 
“Yet he at length... by some wondrous cali, 
May bring them back repentant and sincere.” — Milton. 

Calling; vocation; employment. (Calling is more fre- 
quently used in this sense.) 

“Still cheerful, ever constant to his call; 

By many follow d lov'd by most, admir'd by all.” —Dryden. 

—A short visit, as, to make a call. 

( Naut.) A pipe or whistle used by a boatswain and his 
assistants when summoning sailors to their duty. 

(Sporting.) A note blown on a hunting-horn; as, to 
sound a call.—A cry or sound made in imitation of a 
bird, nsed as a decoy when shooting game. 

Call af the house. In legislative assemblies, a calling 
over the names of the members to discover absentees, &c. 

Calla, n. (Gr. kallos, beauty.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, 
order Orontiacea. The most interesting species is C. 

lustrus, from the acrid rhizomes of which the Tap- 

anders prepare a kind of bread, by a tedious process, 
which includes drying. washing. grinding, and baking. 
The acrid juice cannot be thoroughly removed without 
great labor in washing the rhizomes, This species is 
found in shallow water, in the Middle and N. States. 

Callaghan’s, in Virginia, a post-office of Alleghany co. 

Ca laħan. in Florida, u post-office of Nassau co 

ahan’s Corners, in N. York,a P.O. of Albany co. 

Callahan's Ranch, in California, a post-village of 
Siskiyou co., 40 m. 8. by W. of Yreka. 

Callaite, n. ( Min.) See Turquoise. 

Caltan, in Ireland, a river rising 6 m. from the city of 
Armagh, and flowing into the Blackwater at Charle- 
mont, co. Tyrone, 

CaVland’s, in Virginia, a P. O. of Pittsylvania co. 

Callao, (kal-la-6’.) a fortified sen-port town of Peru, 6 
m. W. of Lima, of which it is the port; Lat. 1203/45” 
8., Lon. 77° 13/7” N. It is a meanly-built place, but 
possesses a considerable trade. Tho roadstead is by far 
the best on the Peruvian coast, with good anchorage in 
from 7 to 10 fathoms. An excellent carriage-road con- 
nects this town with Lima. C. is of comparatively mod- 
ern origin; the former town having been wholly de- 
stroyed and submerged in the dreadful earthquake of 
1746. Pop. about 20,000, 

Callao, in the China Sea, a small island in Lat. 15° 48” 
N., Lon. 108° 30” E., 16 m. from the mouth of the Fai-Fo 
River. Arra. about 10 œ m. 

Callao, in Indiana, a post-office of La Porte co. 


Callao, in Missouri, a twp. and vill. of Macon co., 79 m. 


W. of Hannibal; pop. of the township 1.643. 
Cal'lapooya Indians, 
tween the Columbia and Willamette rivers. 


c 


a tribe found in Oregon, be-“ Apollonius, the aucsor of the Argonautica, Onl 


CALL 449 


Callaway, in Kentucky, a post-office of Harlan co, 

A S. W. county, ou the border uf Tennessee. Area, 450 
sq.m. Watered by the Tennessee River (forming its N. 
limit) and by Clark's River. Surface, diversified; soil, 
fertile. Cap. Murray. Pop. (1880) 13.295. 

Callaway, in Missouri, a county in the E. central part 
of the State N. of the Missouri River. Area, 743 aq. m. 
Drained by Cedar and other creeks. Surfuce. Mostly 
undulating prairie. Sail. Very fertile, with sub-strata 
of coal, iron ore, and limestone. Potter’s clay is abun- 
dantly found, Cap. Fulton. Pop, (1880) 93,070 

Call’-bird, n. A bird trained to allure other birds by 
its call, into a snare or decoy. 

Call’-boy, n. A boy whose duty it is to repeat orders is- 
sued by «captain of a steamer to the engineer, Ac. ; also, 
one who summons the actors during the progress of q 
theatrical performance. 

Calleott, Jons Watt, an English musical composer, 
B. at Kensington, 1766. He has produced numerous a 
highly esteemed works, among which we will quote his 
fine piece, Oh. Sovereign of the Wiiling Soul, and his 
Musical Grammar. His mind gave way under excess 
of study, and he D. 1821. 

Calleott, Sin Avaustus Watt, an English landscape- 
painter, brother of the preceding, B 1779. His best 
paintings are those called Morning, Evening, Waiting 
Jor the Passage Boat, and Harvestin the Highlands. D, 
1844. 

Calle, La, (kal,) a seaport on the coast of Algeria. 75 m. 
from Tunis. It is the seat of the French coral fishery, 
Pop. about 700, 

CalVlensburg, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Licke 
ing township, Clarion co., on Clarion River, about 65 
m. N.N.E. of Pittsburg. 

Callensville, in Kentucky, a village of Pendleton co., 
on the 8. branch of Licking River. 

Caller, n. One who calls. 

Calli'anee, an inland town of Hindostan, prov. Aurun- 
gabad, pres. Bombay, 24 m. N.E. of that city; Lat. 199 
15’ N., Lon. 73° 15’ E. It is the cap. of a dist. of the 
same name. 

Callieh’thys, n. [Gr. kalos, beautiful, and ichthys, a 
fish.) (Z öl.) A genus of abdominal Malacopterygious 
fishes, family Siuride. The body and head are protected 
by large, hard, scaly plates; the mouth is furnished 
with four long cirri, the teeth are very small- the eves 
are also small, und situated on the side of the head. They 
are natives of South America und other hot climates, 
where the rivers frequently dry up; and they cannot 
only live for a considerable time out of water, but they 
are said to perform long journeys over lund, directing 
their course to some other stream. 

Cal'licoon, or Col lieoon. in New Fork, a townshi 
of Sullivan_co., on the Delaware River, vo m. S W. 
Albany 

Callicoon Creek, in New Fork, Sullivan co., falling 
into the Delaware River. 

Cal'licaon Depot, in New Fork, a post-office of Sul 

ivan co. 

Callicrat’/idas, a Spartan general, who lived in the 4th 
cent. B. c., and succeeded Lysander in the command of 
the Lacedemonian fleet. He took Methymne, and block- 
aded Conon, in Mitylene, Lut was conquered and killed 
the same year by the Athenians, at Arzinuse. 

Cal lid, a. [Lat. calidus.) Crafty: cunning; shrewd. (x.) 

Callid’ity, n. [Lat. calliditas.) Cunning , shrewdness; 
craftiness. 

Callid'ium, n. [Gr. kals, beautiful, and eidas, form.] 
(Zul.) Small beetles, infesting houses, and very destruc- 
tive to woodwork, especially of spruce and fir One of 
this family (Culidium bajulus), a flattish, rusty-black 
insect, will, according to Messrs. Kirby and nde, not 
only eat their way through the rafters of a house, but 
even bore through sheet-lead; fragments of lead having 
been found in their stomachs. 

Callig‘onum, n. [Gr. kalos, beautiful, gonia, angle.] 
(Bot.) A genus of plants, order /olygonacee, character- 
ized by a quadrangular fruit. winged at the angles. The 
species C. pallasia, which 1s found on the sandy steppes 
near the Caspian Sea, is valued by the wandering Kal- 
mucks for the acid juice of its fruit and shoots, and for 
the nutritious gum which may be obtained from its 
root. 

Callig’rapher, Calig’rapher, n. One skilled in 
calligraphy, or fine penmanship. 

Calligra h'ie, Calligraph'ical, Caligraph: 
ie, Caligraph'ical, „. Fr calligraphique.| Per- 
taining, or relating to, calligraphy. 

Callig’raphist, Calig raphist, n. [Fr calligra- 
path A caligrapher 

Calligraphy, Caligraphy, (ka-lig’ra-f,) n. (Gr. 
kulligraphia | The art of elegant penmanship, or hand- 
writing. The scribes, who made a profession of copying 
MSs. before the invention of printing, have been termed 
ealigruphers. Their art consisted, not merely in writing, 
but also in embellishing their work with ornamental 
devices called Wummation; but which was also prac- 
tised as a distinct employment. Among the MSS. of the 
early part of the Middle Ages, which are extant, there 
are some sumptuous specimens of the art, written in let- 
ters of gold, vermilion, &c.. and on leaves of different 
colors, but that fashion went early out of use; and in 
general, it may be sald, that the current writing of cal- 
ligraphers diminished jn beauty and in laborious mi- 
nuteness, especially in Italy. during the centuries imme- 
diately preceding the invention of printing. — See JuLu- 
MINATION, 

Callimachus, (Kal-lIm'a-kiis,) a Greek t and histo- 
rian, B. at Cyrene, in the 3d cent. B.C, e was tutor of 
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hymns and 73 epigrams remain of his numerous writihgs. 
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Callimachus, a Greek architect, lived in the 5th 
cent. u. C., und is said to have invented the capital so 
much admired in the Coriuthian order of Grecian archi- 
tecture. 

Calliman’co, n. Same as CALAMANCO, (J. v.) 

Calling, n. The act of inviting, summening, or nam- 
ing: as, the calling of a division-list. 

—Employment; occupation; vocation; as, every man to 
his calling. 

“Į left no calling for this idle trade, 
No duty broke, no father disobey d. — Pope. 

— Business; trade: profession; class of persons engaged 
in the same employment or occupation. 

“It may be a caution not to impose celibacy on whole callings.” 
ammond. 

—Divine vocation; invitation, summons, or impulse to- 
wards religion. 

St. Peter was ignorant of the calling of the Gentiles.” —Hakewill. 

Cal linger, a strong fortress of Hindostan, in the pres- 
iiency of Bengal. It is built of stone, on the top of a 
mountain. 1,200 feet above the neighboring plains. It 
was captured by the British in 1812. Lat. 240 58“ N., 
Lon. 80° 25/ E. 

Callin‘ieus, an ancient architect, B. at Heliopolis, 
Egypt, who invented the Greek fire, and communicated 
his secret to the emperor Constantine Pogonat, who is 
said to have made use of it to burn the Suracen fleet at 
Cyzicus in 670. A. D. 

Calli’nus, an orator of Ephesus, who flourished about 
the 6th cent. B.c. He is said to have invented elegiac 


try. 

Calliope. Gr., from calos, beautiful, and ops, opos, a 
voice.] : Myth.) The first of the Muses, who presided 
over epic poetry, or over poctry in general. She was 
said to be the mother of Orpheus, of the Sirens, &c. She 
was usually represented as a young girl, with majestic 
appearance, crowned with laurel, holding in one hand 
a trumpet, and in the other an epic poem. 

(Astron.) The 45th asteroid, discovered by Hind in 
1852. 

A steam-organ, or instrument constructed like an organ, 
in which the tones are produced by steam instead of 
wind. It is of American origin, and an application of the 
stenm-whistle applied to railroad locomotives — Webster. 

Calliope, in Jowa, a village, cap. of Sionx co., on the 
Sionx River, 36 m. N. by W. of Sioux City. 

Callipash’,n. See CALIPASH. 

Callt „n. See CAIIPEE. 

Callipers, n. Bee CALIPERS. 

Calliste’phus, n, (Bot.) A genus of plants, order As- 
terac m. The species C. Crinensis, China Aster, has a 
stem about 18 inches high, with long branches, each ter- 
minated by a single. urge head; rays, dark purple, disc. 
yellow, blossoming from July to Sept. Cultivation has 
produced splendid varieties, double and semi-double, 
with white, blue, red, flaked and mottled rays. 

Callis’thenes, a Greek philosopher, B. 315 f. c. He 
was n disciple and grandson of Aristotle, and accompa- 
nied Alexander the Great in his expedition to Asia. He 
refused to acknowledge the alleged divinity of this hero, 
and even hud the misfortune to displease him by his 
railleries. He was afterwards accused of conspiracy, and 
put to death n. c. 328. 

Callisthen’‘ies, n. pl. See CALISTHENICS. 

Callithrix. n. Gr., fair-haired.) (Zodl) A genus of 
Sagouins, comprising the squirrel-monkeys, which are 
of small size and prettily colored. They are found chiefly 
on the banks of the Orinoco. 

CalVitricha’eer, STiRWoRTS, n. pl. ( Bot.) An order of 
plants, alliance Euphorbiales. This order consists of a few 
obsenre. small, aquatic herbaceous species, all of which 
belong to the genne (allitriche. The distinctive charac- 
ter resides in the presence of several one-seeded carpels, 
combined into a single pistil with two styles, and alto- 
gether destitute of any floral covering. C. Verna is 
common in shallow streams and muddy places in the 
U. States. 

Cal litriehe, n. (Bot.) See CALLITRIOHACE®. 

Calii'tris, „. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Pinaceae. 
TheArar-tree, 
C. quadrirval- 
vis, yields the 
resin called 
Sandarach, 
juniper resin, 
or gum-juni- 
per, which is 
imported in 
large quanti- 
ties from Mo- 
gadore. It is 
much em- 
ployed in the 
preparation 
of varnishes, 
When pow- 
dered, it is 
called pounce. 
The timber 
farnished by 
this tree is 
very durable, 
and is used 
by the Turks for the floors and ceilings of their mosques. 

Callo’sa de Enser’ria, a town of Spain, prov. Ali- 
canta, 18 m. B. S. W. of Denia. It is situated in a fine 
country, producing fine fruits, oil, and wine. Php. 4,290. 

Callo’sa de Segu’ro, a town of Spain, prov. All- 

* cante, 4 m. E. of Orihnela, on the Seguro: pop. 4,263. 


Fig. 480. — CALLITRIS QUADRIVALVIS, 
(Arar-tree.) 


Callose, n. (See CaLLous.]) (Bot.) Possessing callosi- 


tiles or hard spots. 
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Callosity, (kal-los’e-te,)n. [Fr. callosité ; L. Lat. callosi- 
tas, from callus, hard.] Preternatural hardness of the 
skin, as that of the hands through hard labor. 

(Surg.) Induration, or avy part morbidly hard, as the 
edges of un indolent ulcer. 
(Bot) A thickened spot. 

Callot, Jacques, an eminent engraver, B. at Nanci, 
1593, of a family recently ennobled. His father dis- 
countenancing his choice of a profession, he fled from 
home in order to make his way to Rome, the capital of 
the fine arts. Falling in with a troop of gipsies, he 
travelled in their company as fur as Florence, from 
whence he went to Rome, where he met some ac- 
quaintances of his family, who compelled him to return 
lome. He ran away a second time, and was a second 
time brought back. by his elder brother, whom he met 
at Turin. -During his youthful adventures, as the story 
goes, his morals were preserved uncorrupted, by his 
constant prayer that he might grow up a good man, ex- 
cel in his profession, and live to the age of 43. He set 
outa third time, with his father’s tardy concurrence, 
studied for a long time at Rome, and returned to Nanci, 
where he married. He acquired considerable wealth, 
and his fame was such that he was invited to witness 
and perpetuate the events of the siege of Breda, and 
afterwards the sieges of Rochelle and Rhe, but he de- 
clined to commemorate the subsequent capture of his 
native place, and likewise refused n pension and lodging 
at Paris, offered to him by Louis XIII. He v. 1635, of 
complaints incidental to the practice of his art. His 
invention is lively and fertile, and he had a singular 
power of enriching a small space with a multitude of 
figures and actions. He engraved both with the burin, 
and the needle; but his best works are free etchings, 
touched with the burin, delicately executed, and some- 
times wonderfully minute. There isa want of unity 
and breadth of effect in some of his larger engravings, 
which is not surprising in one who did not practice 
painting, and engraved even fewer pictures than most 
of his profession, working chiefly from original designs. 
His principal works are the Si-ges above mentioned, the 
Miseries of War, the Temptations of St. Anthony, and a 
set of Capricci. 

Callotechnics, (kal-lo-tek’niks,) n. pl. [Gr. kalos, 
beautitul, und techmé, un art.) The fine or ornamental 
arts. 

Callous, (/-al’/lus,) a. In a state of hardness; indu- 
rated; hardened; ns, a callous ulcer.— Wiseman. 

—Hardened in mind; insensible: unfeeling ; obdurate. 

“ Fattened in vice. so callous and so grosa, 

He sins, and sees not. senseless of his loss." — Dryden. 
Caltously, adv. In a callous or insensible manner. 
Callousness, n. State of being callous; harduess; 

induration ; — applied to the body. 
“The skin becomes the thicker. and so callousness grows upon 
it. — Cheyne. 

—Insensibility . obduracy ; — applied to the mind or heart. 
“Abandoned to a callousness and numbness of soul.” — Bentley. 

Callow, (kal’lo,) a. [A. S. cala, caluw ; Ger. kahl ; Celt. 
caibh ; Lat. colvus.) Bald; destitute of feathers ; naked; 
unfledged ; as, a callow brood. 

„Aud teach the callow child her parent's song.” — Prior. 

Calla‘na, n. [Gr. Kune, to adorn.) (Ant.) A genus 
of plants, order Ericacee. 

Callus, n. [Lat, hardness.) (Surg.) That tough, flexi- 
ble substance thrown out in all cases of fracture between 
the two ends of broken bones, binding them together, 
and which is soon filled up by osseous or bony matter, 
till the union of the fracture is complete; after which 
all the callus thrown ont like a stiff glue round the 
broken bones is gradually absorbed, and the finger is 
unable to detect where the injury was. 

( Hort.) The new formation over the end of a cutting, 
before it puts ont roots. — Webster. 

Call ville, in Arizona, a post-office of Pah Ute co. 

Calm, (an, d [Fr. calme; Du. kalm Said to be from 
Gr. mala bos, soft, gentle.) Still; quiet; free from wind; 
peaceable; undisturbed; serene; as, a calm sea. 

* Calm was the day. and throssh the trembling air, 
Sweet breathings Zephyrus did softly play.” — Spenser. 

In a state of mental rest; undisturbed by passion or ex- 
citement; tranquil; unruffled; serene; placid; com- 
posed: as, a calm demeanor. 

—n. Absence of wind; stillness: tranquillity; quiet; 
freedom from motion and agitation: placidity. 

“ Ne'er saw I, never felt. a calm so deep.” — Wordsworth, 

(Mar.) That state of complete rest in the air when 
there is no wind stirring. The regions in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the equator are the parts of the ocean 
where the mariner is overtaken by the most freqnent 
and most durable calms, In the Atlantic Ocean the re- 
gion of calms has a breulth of six degrees. The Pacific 
Ocean derives its name from being characterized by an 
equatorial belt of calm region averaging five degrees in 
breadth, and lying between the south-eastern and north- 
eastern trade-winds. In these calm latitudes rain is con- 
stantly falling. The calm latitudes of the Atlantic Ocean 
are situated between the Tropic of Cancer and Lat. 29° 
N. — See TRape-winps. 

—v.a. To reduce to a stateof calmness; to still, to 
quiet, as the elements, 

Neptune we find busy, in the beginning of the Kneis, to calm 
the tempest raixed by Æolus.” —Dryden. 

—To pacify ; to appease; to deliver from agitation or ex- 
citement; to allay: to tranquillize; to assuage; as, to 
calm a troubled spirit. 

Calmar, n fortified sea-port town of Sweden, on the 
W. side of a narrow strait of the Baltic, separating the 
island of (Eland from the continent, 90 m. NE. by E. 
of Carlscrona; Lat. 56° 40’ 30” N., Lon. 16° 20 15” E. 
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The town, built of wood, stands on the small island of 
Quarnholm; its port is small but sale and commodious. 
Manuf, Woolleus, tobacco, and potash. Tar, alum, 
hemp, and timber are extensively exported. Here, in 
1397. was concluded the famons treaty which united the 
kingdoms of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway under the 
rigorous sceptre of Queen Margaret, surnamed the 
“Northern Semiramis.’ Here, also, in 1520, Gustavus 


Vasa disembarked to deliver his country from the domi- 
nation of foreigners and of a sanguinary tyrant. Fup. 
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Cal'mar, in Jowa, a post-village and township of Win- 
neshiek co., 45 m. W. N. W. of McGregor, und 9 m. S. S. W. 
of Decorah, 

Calm’-browed, a. Wearing the look or appearance 
of calmness. 

Calmer, (kiim’er,) n. He who, or that which, calms. 

“ Angling was... a calmer of unquiet thoughts.” — Walton. 


Calmet, Avcustix, (kal’mai,) a learned and laborions 
French Benedictine, u. in Lorraine, 1672. He wrote a 
Literal Commentary upon all the Books of the S-riptures, 
23 vols, 4to; a History of the Old and New Testament, 
4 vols. 4to; a Historical, Critical, and Chronological 
Dictionary of the Bible; a Universal History, 15 vols. 
dto: and other learned works. D. 1757. 

Calmi'na, in Africa, a town of Dahomey, 15 m. from 
Abomey ; pop. 16,000. 

Calmly, (kiéim’li,) adv. In a calm or serene manner; 
without storm or violence. 

His curléd brows, 
Frown on the gentle stream, which calmly flows.” — Denham. 

—Quietly ; temperately ; mildly ; without passion. 

* Serenely pleasant, calmly fair. — Prior. 


Calmness, (kiim’nes,) n. Stute of being calm; qniet- 
ness; tranquillity; opposed to storminess ; as, the calm- 
ness of the weather. 

„While the steep, horrid roughness of the wood 
Strives with the gentle calmness of the flood. — Denham. 

—Composure; freedom from excitement or passion; mild- 

ness; as, calmness of manner. 
* Till calmness to your eyes you firat restore, 
I am afraid, aod | can no more. - Dryden. 

CaYmucks, n. pl. This name was given to one of the 
principal divisions of Tartars by the Mohammedan Mon- 
gols. Expelled from China in 1672, they settled on the 
banks of the Volga. Repeatedly invited to return, the 
great transmigration of these hordes commenced in 
Jan., 1772, when above 300,000 of the tribe of the Tor- 
gots set out for their original seat in China By the 
end of May they crossed the Torgan, after a march in 
which they endured such terrible hardships that 250,000 
of their number perished in its progress, The tribe of 
the Derbets, or Tchoros, who remained in Russia, took 
possession of the Steppe between the Don and the Volga, 
where they are now associated with the Cossacks of the 
Don, The C., who are descendants of the Scythian bar- 
barians of antiquity, are small and thin, with brown 
rompie ian, round faces, piercing eyes set near together, 
thick lips, wide nostrils, projecting cheek-bones, lar; 
and prominent ears, and black, thick, and bristling hair, 
which is shaved off the greater part of the head,—taken 
altogether, the ugliest in appearance of all the tribes of 
men. They are slothfal, but intelligent. curious, and 
violent and deceitful, thongh hospitable. They are no- 
madic, dwelling in conical tents. Their principal riches 
consist in horses and sheep. They are almost always on 
horseback, and have bow-legs, with their feet turned to- 
wards each other. Their religion is Buddhism, but some 
of them have been converted to Christianity or Moham- 
medanism. 

Calmus, in Jowa, a post-village of Clinton co. 

Calmy, (Läm'y.) a. Calm; peaceful; unruffled; tran- 
quil. (Used in poetical composition.) 

“It was a still and calmy day. Fuerte Queene. 

Calin, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Chester co. 

Calne, (xdn.) a borough of England, in Wiltshire, 89 m. 
W. of London. Manf. Flax. Pop. 5,696 

Calno, in New Jersey, u post-office of Warren co. 

Caloden‘dron, n. (B.) A genus of beautiful trees, 
order Rutacea, natives of S. Africa. 

Cal raphy, n. Same as CALLIGRAPHY, g. v. 

Calo’ma, in Jowa, a post-office of Marion co. 

Cal'omel, n. [Gr. kalas, good, melas, black, from the 
qualities of the Ethiop’s mineral to which the name 
was originally applied.) See MERCURY, (CHLOKIDE oF.) 

Calonne, CHARLES ALEXANDRE DE, a French statesman, 
B. at Douai, 1734, who succeeded Necker in 1783 as comp- 
troller-general of the finances, and fonnd not a single 
crown in the treasury. In this office he continued till 
1787. During this period he maintained the public credit 
by a punctuality till then unknown in the payments of 
the royal treasury, though he found it drained to the 
lowest ebb. He labored with unwearied assiduity to re- 
store the equipoise between the annnal income and ex- 
penditure, and to provide a supply for the emergencies 

+ of the state. without increasing the burdens of the peo- 
ple. For this purpose he advised the king to revive the 
ancient usage of convening the national assemblies of 
the “notables,” to whom he proposed the bold project 
of suppressing the pecuniary privileges and exemptions 
of the nobility, clergy, and magistracy. This measure 
alarmed those powerful bodies, and M. de Calonne found 
it necessary to retire to England, where he wrote two 
elegant defences of himself, — his Requête an Roi, and 
Réponse dU Ecrit de M. Necker, He subsequently re- 
turned to Paris, where le n., 1802. 

Calophyllum, n. 185 kalos, beautiful. phylion, leaf.) 
( Bot.) genus of plants, order Qusiacee, including 
many valuable timber-trees, C. angust/filium, the Pi- 
ney- tree of Penang and the islands to the eastward of 
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the Bay of Bengal, furnishes fine straight spars. ca- 
laba and C. inuphyllum, besides yielding timber, produce 
seeds from which good burning oil is obtained. The fra- 
grant resinous substance known as E. ludia tacamaha- 
ca is a product of the species of this genus. 

Calopo’gon, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants. order Orchi- 
daca, The Grass Pink, C. pulchellus, found in swamps 
and moist meadows in the U. States and Canada, is a 
truly beautiful plant, with large purple flowers, remark- 
able for their inverted position. 

Caloric, (ca- or ix, ) n. | From Lat. calor, heat, from calzo, 
to be warm or hot.) Warmth; heat; the principle or 
matter of heat, or the simple element of heat. This 
term is ed by the French chemists to designate the 
matter of heat, it being assumed that the phenomena of 
heat are dependent upon the presence of a highly atten- 
uated, mobile, and imponderable form of matter. — See 
Hear. 

=e Pertaining to caloric or heat, or to the principle of 

t. 


ent. 

Calorle'ity, n. A faculty in living beings of develop- 
ing heat to resist external cold. — Webster. 

Calor’iduct, n. [Lat. calor, und ducere, to conduct.) A 
tube for conducting heat. 

Calorifa'cient, Calorif'iant, a. [Lat. calor, heat, 
Jacio, I mike.) Having the power of producing heat. 

(Pays‘ol.) This term is applied to those non-azotized 
materials of food in the form of fat, starch, sngar, and 
gum, which are believed to be employed in the produc- 
tion of heat. 

Calorifere, n. 
An apparatus us 
servatories, &c. 

Cnlori le, a. [Fr. calorifique; Lat. calor, and facia, to 
make.] That has the quality of producing beat; caus- 
ing heat; heating; us. A calorific principle.” — Grrw. 

Calorific Ruys, a term applied to the invisible heating 
rays, which emanate from the sun, and from burning 
and heted bodies. 

Calorifica’tion, n. [Fr. calorification.) The produc- 
tion of animal heat. 

Calorim’eter, n. Fr. calorimètre; Lat. calor, heat. 
and metrum, a measure.) (Chem.) An instrument for 
measuring the quantity of heat given out by bodies in 
passing from one temperature to another. — See Hr Ar. 

Calorimet’ric, a. Pertaining to the use of the calo- 
rimeter. 

Calorimo’tor, n. [Lat. calor, and mowo, I put in mo- 
tion.] (P,.) This term has occasionally been applied 
tu a peculiar form of the voltaic apparatus, composed of 
one pair of plates of great extent of surface, the elec- 
tricity of which, when trausmitted through good con- 
ductors produces intense heat. 

Calor Mordicans, x [Lat. calor, heat, mordicans, 
biting.) (Mu) A particular kind of heat, that some- 
times attends typhus and other fevers, and is considered 
a dangerous symptom. It is biting and pungent, rather 
than burning. and leaves a smarting sensation on the 
fingers for several minutes after tunching it. 

Caloso'nia, n. (Zul.) A genus of beautiful coleopte- 
rous insects, belonging to the family Curabide, one of 
which (C. sycophanta) is about one inch long. There 
are ubout 30 species of these insects the prevailing color 
being some shade of green, with n kind of brassy hue. 
They are very useful in many places, for the number of 
noxious caterpillars they destroy. 

Calotropis, n. [Or. kalos, beautiful, tropis, keel, in 
allusion to the keel of the flower.) (Bot.) A genus of 
tropical plants, order Asclepiadacer. The species C. gi- 
gantea, or procer t, yields the medicinal bark known as 
Mudar bark, which has been much employed in India 
for the treatment af cutaneous affections, and occasion- 
ally as a substitute for ipecacuanha. It contains a pe- 
culiar principle, called mudcrine. The fibres of the 
bark are known under the names of Ak and Mudar 
fibres. The bark of the root of C. Hamiltonii has similar 
properties, and is said to yield the fibres termed Vercum, 

Calotte, Calote, (ka- l,) n. [Fr. calotte; Celt. cal, 
gU, the head, and of, habitation, covering.) A cap or 
coif of hair, satin, or other material; a skull-cap for- 
merly worn by Roman Cathulic ecclesiastics. 

~The cap of a sword-hilt; anything resembling in form 
a small cup. 

(Arch.) A round cavity or depression in form of a cap 
or cup. 

Calotype. (kal'd-tip,) n. [Gr. kalos, beautiful, and 
typos, type.] (Fine Arts.) A term applied to the photo- 
genic drawings obtained by the action of light upon 
certain salts of silver. —See PHOTOGRAPAY. 

Caloy’ers, n. [Mod. Gr. kalogeros.) ( Eccl. Hist.) Monks 
of the Greek Church, who follow the rule of St. Basil. 

* Temperate as Caloyers in their secret cells. — Madden. 

Calp, n. (Grol.) A name given to a peculiar and impure 
limestone, found occasionally in rocks of the Devonian 
and Carboniferous series in Ireland. 

Cal’pe, a lofty mountain in the most southern part of 
Spain, opposite to Mount Abyla, on the African const. 
These two mountains were anciently called the Pillars 
of Hercules. It is the modern Gibraltar. 

Cal’pee, in India. See KALPEE. 

Calpella, in California, a post-village and township 
25 endocino co., 6 m. N. of Ukiah; pop. of township 

J. $ 


Calpen’tyn, a long narrow peninsula on the W. coast 
of Ceylon, Lat. 8° 14’ N., Lon. 79° 53“ E. 

Calpur’nia, u daughter of Calpurnius Piso, and the 
fourth wife of Julius Cæsar. The night previous to her 
husband's murder, she dreamed that the roof of her 
house had fallen, and that he had been stabbed in her 
arms. On that account she attempted, but in vain, to 
detain him at home. Lived in the first century B. c. 


Lat. calor, heat, and „ferre, to bear.] 
for distributing heat through con- 
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Calque, v.a. See CALK. 

Calquing, Ca.xina, (uV ing, ) n. The process of copy- 
ing or transferring a drawing It is effected by rubbing 
over the back of the original with a fine Ae AH or red 
chalk, or black lead; the smeared side is then laid on a 
sheet of paper, and the lines of the drawing are traced 
by a blunt pointed needle, which imprints them on the 

per underneath. Another method is to hold the draw- 

ing up to a wiudow, with a sheet of paper before it; the 
outlines will appear through, und may be pencilled off 
without dumuge to the original, 

Cal ry, in Ireland, n purish of Sligo co. 

Caltanisetta, a town of Italy, in Sicily, 28 m. N.E. 
of Girgenti. It has mineral springs and extensive sul- 
phur works. Pop. 17,192. 

Cal’tha, n. [Gr. kalathos,a goblet.) (Bot) A genus 
of plants, tribe Herllebore. The species C. palustris, 
found throughout the Northern States, and commonly 
known as the Marsh Marigold, grows wild in marshy 
places, and has showy bright yellow flowers. 

Calto’nica, a town of Italy, in Sicily, 15 m. from Gir- 
genti, near which are sulphur works; pop. 8,315. 

Cal'trap, Cal“trop. n. [A. S. coltreppe, a species of 
thistle ; Fr. chausse-trape; It. caleatreppo ; L. Lat.caleare, 
to tread, and tribolo, Lat. tribulus, a thistle.) (id.) An 
instrumentarmed 
with four iron 
spikes, so contriv- 
ed, that when 
thrown to the 
ground one point 
enters it, leaving 
the remaining 
three projecting 
upward. It is gen- 
erally used for im- 
peding the pro- 
gress of cavalry, 
by wounding the 
horses’ feet. 

Caluire, a town 
of France, dep. 
Rhone, on the Sa- 
one, 3 m. N. N. E. of 
Lyons; pop. 6, 045. 

Calum’ba, n. 
(Med.) A well-known bitter root, obtained from the 
Jaterrhiza palmata, also called Cocculus palmatus, a na- 
tive of the woods ou the E. coast of Africa. The C. root 
is cut into thin circular slices, and being dried in the 
sun, is exported to every part of the world. It is of a 
light brown color, with slightly aromatic odor, and an 
intensely bitter taste; but, like quassia, is destitute of 
the tannin usually found in vegetable bitters. C. acts 
on the system as a stomachic and tonic, and, from its 
want of astringency, is one of the most useful bitters 
we possess, and particularly serviceable in cases of indi- 
gestion proceeding from biliary disturbance, for which, 
in combination with dried carbonate of soda und ginger, 
it becomes a most valuable remedy. 

Calum’bine, n. (Chem.) A bitter substance, obtained 
from the calumba root, 

Calumet, n. [Fr. calumet; from Lat. calamus, a reed.] 
(Mod. Hist.) A large, beautifully adorned pipe used by 
the North American Indians as the emblem of peace. 
The first notice of the C. among European writers is to 
be found in Hernando de Soto's account of his expedi- 
tion through the Southern provinces in 1470. — The C. 
of war, of a different make und fashion, is used when 
proclaiming war. 

Calumet, in Illinois, a township of Cook co., 14 m. S. 
of Chicago. 

Calumet, in Michigan, a post-office of Houghton co. 

Calumet, in Wisconsin, an E. county, bounded W. by 
Winnebago Lake, drained by the branches of Mani- 
toowoc River, and traversed by a high ridge nearly par- 
allel to the lake; cap. Chilton Centre ; pop. (1880) 16,631. 

—A post-village und township of Fond du Lac co., 12 m. 
N.E. from the latter: 

Cal’umick, or Cal‘amet, a river rising in La Porte 
co., Indiana, and flowing westward into Illinois, dis- 
charges its waters into Lake Michigan. 

Calum ’‘niate, v.a. [Lat. calumnior, lengthened form 
of calvor, to devise tricks and artifices against, to attack 
with artifices; It. calumniare; Fr. calomnier.) To de- 
vise tricks and artifices against; to attack with artifices 
or false accusations; to defame falsely and maliciously ; 
to slander ; to detract from; to accuse falsely ; to usperse. 

„Love, friendship, charity, are subject all 
To envious aud calumniating time." — Saks. 

—v.t. To utter calumnies; to utter or propagate slander- 
ous reports falsely and maliciously. 

“Even those that should be the most liberal, make it their 

business to disdain and calumniate one another." — Sprat. 

Calumnia’tion, n. Act of calumniating; false and 
malicious accusation. 

Calum‘niator, n. [Lat.] One who calumniates or 
slanders another; one who maliciously circulates false 
accusations or reports; a slanderer. 

“He that would live clear of the sory 

calumniators, must lay his finger upon bi: 
hand out of the ink - pot.“ — L' Estrange. 

Calum‘niatory, a. Slanderous; maliciously false. 

Calum/‘nious, a. [Lat. ain ar Partuking of 
calumny; slanderous; bearing or implying calumny; 
injurious to reputation ; as, a calumnious report. 

* Virtue itself ‘scapes not calumnious strokes,” — Shake, 
Calum‘niously, adv. Slanderonsly. 
Calam’niousness, 7. Quality of being calumnions ; 

defamation ; slander; false accusation. 


Fig. 481.— CALTROP. 
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Calumny, (kal'um-ni,) n. [Lat. calumnia.,; False ac- 
cusation; false and malicious defamation; slander; de- 
traction; falsehood; backbiting; evil-speaking.— See 
Linen, 

„Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, 
Thou shalt not escape calumny.” — Shake. 

Cal’vados, a maritime dep, of France, so called from a 
chain of rocks of that name stretching along parts of 
its coast; bounded N. by the English Channel, E. by the 
dep. Eure, S. by Orne, und W. by La Manche. Surface, 
flat. Soil, generally good, producing excellent crops of 
cereals. Apples are largely cultivated, und cider is the 
common beverage of the country. The horses of this 
dep. are reckoned to be the finest in France; and milch 
cattle, and hogs, are bred in great numbers. Prin. 
towns. Caen, the capital, Lisieux, Bayeux, Falaise, Hon- 
fleur, Ac. op. 474,909. 

Cal’vart, Dents, B. at Antwerp, 1555. He opened a 
school for artists at Bologna, where he had among 
his pupils, Guido, Albano, aud Domenichino. His best 
painting is The Holy Family in the church of St. Giu- 
seppe, at Bologna. D. 1619. 

Calvary, (/al’ra-re,) n. ¶ Lat. calvaria, from calra, the 
scalp without hair, from calvus, bald.) Originally, the 
brain-pan; the skall; whence, a place of skulls; par- 
ticularly, the place where Christ was crucified. — Bee 
GOLGOTHA. 

—A sculptural representation of the Passion of the Saviour, 
placed upon a natural or an artificial rock, or upon an 
architectural base. 

(Her.) A cross; generally called cross-calvary. 

Cal'vary, in Ohio, a post-office d Athens co. 

Calve, (dr,) v. i. [A. S. calfian, from cealf.] To bring 
or cast forth a calf, as a cow. 

‘When she has calv`d, then set the dam aside, 
And for the Unster progeuy provide. — Dryden. 

—Used metaphorically, in the sense of to bring forth 
young; to produce offspring. (R.) 

“ The grass clods now calr'd.“ — Milton. 

Calvello, a town of S. Italy, prov. Basilicata, 13 m. S. 
of Potenza; pop. 6,878. 

Calventu’ra Islands, a group of 3 islands in the 
Bay of Bengal, off the coast of Arucan; their centre 
being in Lat. 16° 53’ N., Lon. 94° W E. 

Calvert, Lronarp, the first governor of Maryland, was 
the second son of George, Ist, and brother to Cecil, 2d, 
Lord Baltimore, (q. v.) He arrived in the colony at the 
head of 200 emigrants iv 1633-4, commissioned to at- 
tempt the foundation of an English barony on the shores 
of the Chesapeake, founded on the fendal principles 
both of rank and property. The democratic principles 
pervading the new settlement prevented, however, the 
fruition of his scheme, although the proprietary form of 
govt. remained in Maryland till the American revolu- 
tion. In 1644, in consequence of an insurrection break- 
ing out in that colony, C. took refuge in Virginia, from 
whence he returned, in 1646, with an armed furce, re- 
=e the govt., and restored general tranquillity. 

. 1647. 

Cal’vert, Grorce Henry, an American man of letters, 
B. in Baltimore, Maryland, in 1803. His grandfather, 
Benedict Calvert, a descendant of the Baltimore family, 
though a loyalist in the revolutionary contest, was an 
intimate friend of General Washington. C. graduated 
at Harvard College in 1823, and then went to Europe 
and studied at Gottingen, where he imbibed a taste for 
German literature, which colored many of his subse- 
quent productions. After his return to America he 
edited a newspuper for a while, and in 1832 published 
Illustrations of Phrenology. Among his later writings 
ure. a Volume from the Life of Herbert Barclay (1833); a 
translation of Schiller's Don Carlos (1836); Cvunt Julian, 
a tragedy (1840) ; a translation in part of The Göthe and 
Schiller Covrespondener (lòto); Senes and Thoughts in 
Europe (1816-52); and Goethe, his Life and Works (1872). 

Calvert, in Maryland, n county bordering on Chess- 
peake Bay: area, 250 sq. m. It is a peninsula, formed 
by the Chesapeake and Patuxent rivers, — — un- 
dulating; soù, moderately fertile; staple products, to- 
bacco and Indian corn. Cup. Priuce Frederick. Pop. 
in 1880, 10,538. 

Cal’vert Island, on the W. const of British N, 
America, Lat. 51° 30’ N., Lon. 128° 10’ W.—Also a grou; 
of islands in the Pacific, Lat. 8° 55’ N., Lon. 172° 10’ E. 

Calverton Mills, in Maryland, a post-office of Balti- 
more co. 

Calves-snout. n. (Bot.) A name of the snap-dragon. 
See ANTIRRHINUM. 

Cnl'vey, in Missuri, a post-village of Franklin co., 43 
m. S. W. of St. Louis. 

Cal’vi, a fortified seaport town of Corsica, on the N.W. 
coast of the island, on a gulf of the same name; Lat. 
42° 3477“ N., Lon. 8° 45/16” E. It has a good harbor 
and roadstead, and was taken by the English in 1794, 
after a 51 days’ siege. Pop. 2,275. 

Cal ville, (kal-vil’,) n. [Fr.] (ort.) A variety of apple, 
of which there are numerous sub-varieties. The Calvilles 
diminish in thickness from the middle towards the 
calyx, where they form a point; they have regular ribs, 
and a large open seed-chamber; also a pleasant smell, 
and are unctuous to the touch. They are never altogether 
strenked; they have a fine loose flesh, with a flavor 
somewhat resembling that of the raspberry or straw- 
berry. The White Winter C. is in high repute, both as 
a culinary and dessert apple. 

Calvin, Jony, (xd! vin, whose real name was CHAUVIN, 
which, after the custom of that age, he Latinized into 
C\Lvinus, was the son of a cooper of Noyon, in Picardy, 
und was born in 1509. He early distinguished himself 
by his learning, abilities, and inquiring character, and, 
having entered into holy orders, the result of his Scrip: 
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tural researches was his secession from the Church of 
Rome and adhesion to the Protestant party in the twenty- 
fifth year of his age. The persecution against the 
Protestants in France forced him to retire to Basle, in 
Switzerland; and here, in 1535, he published his famous 
Institutes of the Christian Religion, The year following, 
he was chosen Professor of Divinity and one of the 
pastors of the church at Geneva. The strict discipline 
which he sought to introduce gave rise to ill feelings on 
the part of the citizens. He was banished from Geneva, 
and withdrew to Strasburg, where he filled the same 
posts as in the former city. He was deputed to nssist 
when diets were held by order of the Emperor Charles 
V. at Worms and at Ratisbon, for the purpose of com- 
posing, if possible, the religious differences which were 
rending the Roman Church. Bucer accompanied him, 
and he conferred with Melancthon and other leaders of 
the Reformers. The people of Geneva now besought 
him to return. Complying with their request, he arrived 
there September 13, 1541, and straightway established 
a form of ecclesiastical discipline, and a consistorial ju- 
risdiction with power of inflicting all kinds of canonical 
punishments, which seemed, to many, a yoke quite as 
hard to endure as that imposed by Rome. Calvin's in- 
flexible character bore down, however, all opposition; 
and so sternly and rigorously did he carry out his own 
rules that he condemned to the stake and cansed to be 
burnt his once intimate friend, Michael Servetus, for 
writing aguinst the doctrine of the Trinity. Great as 
were Calvin's services to the cause of the Reformation, 
this was an act which will forever affix a stigma to his 
name. Calvin's life was one of unremitting labor. As 
preacher, spiritual magistrate, and theological writer, 
he knew no rest. He maintained an active correspond- 
ence with the churches in England, France, Germany, 
and Poland, and issued volume after volume from the 
press, not of ephemeral matter, but of the weightiest 
import, and which feed numberless spiritual lamps of 
the present day. His works, which fill nine folio, or 
some sixty octavo volumes, are a complete library of 
theological literature. As commentator, more especially, 
Calvin excels. He is surpassed by others iu knowledge 
of the original languages of Scripture, but in develop- 
ing its meaning he has few equals. *“ His works,” writes 
a competent authority, “ present specimens of exegesis 
that deserve to be ranked among the best extant, be- 
cause they are occupied with the sp/ritual essence of the 
Bible — with the (Avology of the inspired writer.“ Calvin 
died on the 27th of May, 15 4. 

Cal’vin, in Michigan, a township of Cass county; pop. 
1,788. 

Calvin, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Huntingdon co. 

Calvinism, (kal’vin-izm,) n. (Tel.) The theological 
doctrines or tenets of Calvin. — See CALVINIST. 

Calvinist, n. (Eccl. Hist ) One who embraces and fol- 
lows the theological doctrines of Calvin; the second 

‘eat Reformer of the 16th century, and founder of the 
hurch of Geneva. The distinguishing tenets of this 

celebrated theologian refer to points both of discipline 
and doctrine. He was the first to reject the episcopal 
form of church government, originally it is said, with 
great reluctance, and compelled thereto by the want 
of regularly ordained ministers; but he afterwards 
maintained the exclusive divine appointment of the 
Pres! yterian systein, which has since obtained favor in 
Scotland, and among the French Protestants, and has 
had numerous adherents both in England and the U. 
States. The doctrinal opinions of Calvin, however, have 
not been permanently received among those who have 
adopted his views respecting the ministry. On the con- 
trary, in England and Geneva, there are many Presby- 
terians Arminian in sentiment. It was at the Synod of 
Dort, in lv18, that the points in dispute between the 
Calvinists and Arminians were most accurately distin- 
guished, and arranged under five heads, upon which the 
former party asserted the following opinions:—1. Of 
Predestination — that all men have sinned in Adam, and 
are become liable to the curse; but that God has by an 
eternal decree chosen some from the beginning to whoin 
He should impart faith of His free grace, and conse- 
quently salvation. 2. Of the Death of Christ — that is 
a sufficient sacrifice for the sing of the whole world: and 
the fact that some only believe and are saved, whereas 
many perish in unbelief, arises not from any defect in 
this sacrifice, bnt from the perversity of the non-elect. 
3. Of Man's C-rruption—that all men are conceived in sin 
and born the children of wrath, and are neither willing 
nor able to return to Gud without the aid of the Holy 
Spirit. 4. Of Grace and Free-will — that the influence 
of the Spirit upon our fallen natures does not force, but 
only quickens and corrects them, inducing them gently 
to turn themselves towards God by an exercise of their 
free will. 5. Of Perseverance — that God does not wholly 
take away llis Spirit from His own children, even in 
lamentuble falls; nor does He permit them to fall finally 
from the grace of adoption, and the state of justification. 
These opinions, which were laid down at the Synod of 
Dort, represent the sentiments of the founder of this 
school, and of the ancient or Strict Calvinists. In mod- 
ern times, a class has arisen who consider that the above 
tenets go too fur, and these are known as Moderate Cal- 
vinists ; and there are others known as High Calvinists, 
who think that they do not go far enough. Calvinism 
originally existed in its greatest purity in the city of 
Geneva, whence it extended into Germany, France, the 
United Provinces of the Netherlands, and Great Britain. 
In Germany the followers of Calvin constitute the Re- 
formed Church. In France, Calvinism was abolished by 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, In Holland it 
still continues to be the prevailing religion. In Eng- 
land it was adopted and made the public rule of faith in 
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the reign of Edward VI.; but since the time of Eliza- 
beth it has been on the decline, though, latterly, a re- 
vival huis been taking place. In Scotland, Calvinism, 
as established by Johu Kuox, the disciple of Calvin, has 
been most enduring, and exists there in its greatest 
paniy: Generally, however, the extreme doctrines of 

ilvin may be said to be rapidly losing ground, though 
Calvinism, in its milder form, is the professed creed of 
Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, Methodists, &c., 
in both the U. States and Great Britain. — See Sum- 
LAPSAKIANS ; SUPKA-LAPSARIANS. 

Calvinis‘tic, Calvinis’tical, a. Pertaining to 
Calvin, or to his tenets in theology; as, a Calvinistic 
minister, 

Car yimize, v.a. To convert to the doctrines of Cal- 
vinism 

Calvish, (kiv'ish,) a. Resembling a calf. 

Cal’vity, n. [Fr. calvitie, from Lat. culvus, bald.] Ab- 
sence of hair, particularly at the top or hind part of the 
head. — Dunglison. 

Cal’vy, in Missouri, a post-office of Franklin co. 

Calx, (Talks) n.: pl. Catxes or Caices, (kalk’sez or kal’- 
sez.) [lat. calz, calcis; allied to Gr. chaliz.) (Chem.) 
A term formerly applied to the product of the oxidation 
of a metal, when heated in the air, and now limited to 
lime prepared by calcination. — See LIME. 

Calyb’io, n. (/ot.) The name adopted by some car- 
pologists for such a one-celled, inferior, one or few seeded 
fruit, enclosed in a capsule, as the acorn of the oak, the 
mast of beech, &c. 

Calycanthacer, (kdl-e-kdn-thai’se-e,) n. pl. (Bot.) 
An order ot plants, alliance Aosales.— Diaa. Flowers 
consisting of numerous imbricated scales, and convolute 
cotyledons. — This order consists of but two genera, 
Calycanthus and Chimonanthus, which agree in having: 
Ist, an imbricated calyx and corolla that pass insensibly 
into each other, and combine at their bases into a thick 
fleshy tube; 2d, a small number of perigynons stamens, 
whose anthers are adnate, and are tipped by a projection 
of the connective; 3d, * 
several one-seeded nuts 
enclosed in the tube of 
the calyx; and 4th, a 
couvolute embryo, des- 
titute of albumen. 
Their wood is remark- 
able for the glandular 
nature ot the woody 
tubes; nnd for having, 
in addition to the nsual 
structure of exogens, 
four imperfect axes 
with concentric circles, 
lying at equal dis- 
tances in the bark near 
the circumference, on 
which they produce 
externally four ele- 
vated lines or wheels. 
The nature of these 
additional axes constitutes a problem which no one has 
yet beeu able to solve.—The species are natives of 
Japan und N. America. The flowers, and in some spe- 
cies the bark and leaves, have a peculiar aromatic fra- 
grance. The bark of C. floridus, the Carolina allspice 
or sweet-scented shtub, is sometimes used as a substitute 
for cinnamon-bark. The flowers are of a chocolate color. 

Calyean’thus, u. (Bot) See CALYCANTHACEÆ. 

Calyceraceæ, kdl-e-se-rai'se-e,)n. pl. (Bot.) A small 
order of plants, alliance Cumpanales, differing from As- 
teracee in nothing but their seeds having albumen, and 
being pendulous, und in their antlers being only half 
sy ogenesivus. 

Calyciflo’rz, n. pl. ( Bot.) An artificial division of 
poly petalous dicotyledonous plants, proposed by Jussien 
and adopted by Professor De Candolle. It is character- 
ized by the stamens adhering more or less to the side of 
the calyx; or, in the language of the French school of 
botanists, being perigynous. 

Calye'iſorm. n. [Gr. calyz, a cup, and forma, form.] 
Having the form of a calyx. - 

Caly c'inal, Cal’'ycine, a. Pertaining to, or situated 
on, a calyx. 

Cal’yele, n. [Lat. calyculus, dim. of calyx.) (Bot.) A 
row of small leaflets often found at the base of the in- 
volucre of compound flowers. An onter calyx. 

Calycled, (cu -d.) a. ( Bot.) Calyculate; supplied 
with bracts resembling a calyx. 

Calyc'ulate, Calyc’ulated, a. Furnished with 
an outer accessory calyx, or set of bractlets resembliug 
n calyx, as in Dianthus, (e, Fig. 484.) 

Cal'ydon, (Anc. Geog.) a city of tolina, celebrated as 
the place where the wild boar was hunted by all the 
princes of the age. This boar-hunt, under the name of 
Calydonian chase, has been much celebrated by the 
poets —See MELEAGER. 

Calyme’ne, n. (Gr. kekalymnene, concealed.) ( Pal.) 
A name devised to express the obscure nature of a ge- 
nns of Trilobites (fossil crustaceans), distinguished from 
all other Trilobites by the faculty the species possess of 
rolling the body up into the form of a ball, in the same 
manner us the recent genera, Armadillo, Glomeris, &c., 
viz., by approximating the two extremes of the trunk 
at the under part, 

Calyon, n. Flint or pebble stone, used in building 
walls, &c. 

Calyp’so. (Myth) The daughter of Oceanus and 
Tethys, or of Nereus, or, according to Homer, of Atlas, 
reigned in the solitary wooded isle of Ogygia, far apart 
from all gods and men. Ulysses being thrown upon 
her island by shipwreck, she treated him kindly, and 


Fig. 482. — c. FLoripus. 
(Carolina Allspice.) 
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promised him immortality if he would marry her. He 
was fascinated by her charms, but unwilling to desert 
his wife and his native land; she detained him, however, 
seven years, and bore him two sons. This incident forms 
a consideruble portion of the Odyssey of Homer. 

(Bot.) A genus of plants. order Orchidacee. The 
species C. Americana, or bulbosa, is a rare and oeauti- 
ful plant, found in Vermont, Michigan, &c. It is distin- 
guished by having leaves solitary, rudicul. broad-ovate, 
veined; lip narrowed and subunguiculate at base; spar 
bifid, longer than the lip, with acnte teeth; scape 6-8 
inches high, sheathed, bearing a single purplish flower 
at top. 

Caly p’tolite, n. (Min.) An altered zircon, occurring 
in minute, short, square prisms of a dark-brown or 
greenish-brown color, at Haddam and Middletown, Con- 
necticut. 

Calyptorrhynchus. n. (Zöl.) A genus of birds of 
the ttacide or Parrot family, found in Australia. 
‘Ihe plumage is generally black, occasionally ornament- 
ed with large spots of a clear red, orange, or sulphur 
color, forming wide bands on the tail. The beak is short 
and considerably elevated. 

Calyp’tra, Calyp’ter, n. (Gr. and Lat. calvptra, a 
covering.) (Bot.) The hood or veil of the spore case 
of a moss, or a body like it. 

Caly ptrw ‘ida, n. [Gr. kalyptra, a head-dress.) The 
Bonnet-Limpet, order e 
da proper. This family contains 
mollusks having a patelliform 
shell, to the concavity of which 
adheres either a smaller conical 
shell, like a cup in a saucer, or a 
semicircular testaceous process, 
forming the commencement of 
a columella. There are 160 liv- 
ing, and 100 fossil species. The 
family, originally formed by La- 
marck, is composed of the genera 
Calyptrea, Crepidula, Pileopsis, Metoptoma, Platyceras, 
Hipponyz, and Phorus. 

Calyp’trate, a. (Bot.) Furnished with a calyptra, or 
something like it. 

Calyp'triforns; a. (Bot.) Shaped like a calyptra or 
candle-extinguisher, as the calyx of Eschscholtzia. 

Calyste’gia, n. Gr. calyz, and steg?, covering.) A ge 
nus of plants, order Gmvolvulaca. About 20 species 
have been described, natives of the temperate parts of 
America, Europe, and Asia; all herbaceous, lactescent, 
and climbing. Our wild convolvulus of the hedges. or 
Great Bindweed, C. spum, found in hedges und low 
grounds, from Canada to Carolina, may be taken as the 
type. This plant, with its trailing and twining, is very 
ornamental. The expressed juice of the root is purga- 
tive, and forms a preparation called false or German 
scammony. 

Calyx, (SENE ais pl. Eng. CaLYXES, pl. Lat. CALYCES. 
{ Lat. calyx; Gr. kalyzx, from kalypto, to cover; Fr. calice.) 
W The external envelope of a flower. It is com- 
posed of modified leaves, called sepu/s, which are usnally 
green. Within the whorl of sepals there is generally 
another whorl of leaves, called the corolla (which ses), 
but sometimes the calyx is the only envelope of the 
parts of fructification. The 
calyx may either consist of 
a number of separate sepals, 
as in the poppy, buttercup, and 
wail-flower, or these parts may 
be more or Jess united, as in 
the fuchsia, melon, and tobac- 
co. In the former case, the 
calyx is termed polysepalous or 
polyphyUous; in the latter, 
monosepalius or monuphyllous, 
or, more correctly, gamesepul- 
ous or gamophyilius. Sepals 
are generally of a more or less 
oval, elliptical. or oblong form, 
with the extremity either blunt 
or acute. In their direction 
they are erect, or pointed up- 
wards; connivent, or turned in- 
wards; divergent or patulous, 
spreading outwards; or if their 
apices are turned downwards, 
reflexed. When of the usual 
green color, they are said to be i 
Joliaceous or herbaceous; but when colored, as in the 
fuchsia and tropæolum. pet ikid. Whatever be its color, 
the external envelope must be considered as the calyx. 
In describing na polysepalous calyx, the number of parts 
is indicated by the prefix of a Greek numeral; thus a 
trisepalous calyx his three sepals, a pentasepalous calyx. 
five; and so on. When the sepals are of equal size and 
like form, and arranged in a symmetrical manner, the 
calyx is said to be regular: when they are of different 
sizes and forms, it is irregular. Ina monosepalous or 
gamosepalous calyx, the parts adhere in various ways. 
Thus the union may only take place near the base, as 
in the pimpernel, when the calyx is said to be partite ; 
or it may extend to about the middle. as in the centaury, 
when it is cl ft or fissured ; or the joining may leave but 
a small portion of eachesepal free, as in the lychnis, s0 
as to form a loothed calyx; or the union may be com- 
plete, as in the chrysanthemum, in which case the calyx 
is termed entire. The number of partitions, fissures, or 
teeth, is also indicated by Latin numerals, as in the 
terms, quinqne-partite (five-parted), quinque-fid (five- 
cleft), and quinque-dentate (five-toothed). In a mono- 
sepnlous calyx the part formed by the union of the 
sepals is sometimes called the tube, the free portion 
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Fig. 483. 
CALYPTRAZA EQUESTRIS, 
(Philippines. 


(Dianthus.) 


a. corolla: b. calyx; 
c. lets. 
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mb. and the orifice of the tube the throat. The tubo of 

the calyx sometimes adheres, more or less, to the ovary, 
as in the iris, gooseberry. currant, and in all plants of 
the Composite order. When such adhesion takes plice, 
the calyx is said to be adherent or superior, becaure it 
appears to arise from the summit of the ovary. 
there is no such adhesion, the ovary being quite distinct, 
as in the wall-flower and buttercup, the calyx is de- 
scribed as free, non-adherent, or inferior. Many other 
terms which are sometimes applied to the calyx are ex- 
plained under the heads Lear, COROLLA, and Flower, 

(Anat.) [Written also cults Une of the small cup- 
like membranous canals, which surround the papillae 
of the kidney. and open into its pelvis, whither they 
convey the urine. Their number varies frum 6 to 12 in 
each kidney. 

Cam, Dixob, a Portuguese navigator and traveller, who, 
in 1484, visited Congo as fur as 22° S. 

m, a river of England, rising in Essex, and falling 
into the Ouse, 4 m. from Ely. — Another, which rises iu 
Gloucestershire and runs into the Severn 

Cam, n. [(W. cam, bent, crooked.] ( Machinery.) A con- 
trivance for converting a uniform rotatory motion into 
a varied rectilinear motion. The end of a rod which is 
free to move only in the direction of its length is held 
in contact, by the action of a spring, or weizht, with the 
edge of an irregularly shaped mass, which revolves 
uniformly upon an axis, A varied motion is thus com- 
municated to the rod, which carries with it the machin- 
ery by which the motion is to be applied, This contriv- 
ance is much used in the machinery fur lace-mukiug. — 
See Roxt-ENGINE. 

Camach’o, or Camax’o, in Brazil. prov. of Santa 
Catharina, a series of locks connected with one another 
by natural canals. One of them is large, the others 
small. They are commonly uamed Juguaruna, Guru- 
pabi, and Santa Murtha. 

Camaieu, (ka-md'yod,) n. [Fr.] A stone engraved in 
relief. — See Camio, 

( Painting.) A painting executed in different shades 
of one color is said to be en camaieu. This term may 
be applied to drawings in sepia aud Indian ink, and 
even to those in chalk and pencil. It is synonymous 
with the expression “monochrome,” Imt it was also 
originally applied to paintings in which more than one 
color appeared, although one particular tint prevailed, 
and almost concealed the others. 

Camail’, n. [It. camaylio.] A short cloak, or capuchin, 
sometimes made of fur. 

(Mil) In armor, a throat-guard made of chain-mail. 

—A purple urnament worn by a bishop over his rochet, 

Crabbe, 

Camah’, in Georgia, a village of Warren co., 46 m. W. 
of Augusta, 

Camaldu’lans, CaMALouLen’stans, CaMAL’DULITES, 
CAMAL'DOL.TES, n. pl. (Aci. Hist.) A religious order 
(now almost extinct), founded at Camaldoli, or Campus 
Maldali, a desert spot on the lofty heights of the 
Apennines, about 3v m. from Florence, by Romualdo, 
an Italian, in 1023. They follow tho rule of St. Bene- 
dict, and are divided into Cenobites and Kremites. 

Ca mam, in Brazil. the name of a town, a bay, and an 
island. The bay is 75 m. S. W. of Bahia, and the town 
has a pop. of about 2,000, 

Camanche, in Cul: fornia, a post-village of Calaveras 
co, 22 m. S.W. of Mokelumne Hill. 

Camanche, in Jwa, a township and village of Clinton 
co., on the Mississippi River 

Camanche Indians. See Con kxonx. 

Cama‘no Island. in Washington Territory, separated 
from the main land by a narrow channel. It is about 
12 m. long, und forms part of Island co. 

Camapuan’, a river of Brazil, prov. of Matto-Grosso. 
It is 70 mn long, and is one of the head-streams of an af- 
fluent of the Paraguay, called Tacoary or Taquari. 

Cam’aran’ca, a river of W. Africa, in Guinea, rising in 
the Kong Mountains, Lat. 9° N., Lon. 9° 15’ W. Atter 
a course S.W. of about 250 in, it falls into Tawry Bay 
on the coust of Sierra Leone. 

Cam vra Nutmeg, n. A false or wild nutmeg, ob- 
tained from the Acrodichidium Cimara, a plant of the 
Laurel order, growing in Guiana. It is also known as 
the Ackawa nutmeg by the natives, who employ it as 
a spice, 

Camar’go, MARIE ANNE, a celebrated danseuse, B. in 
brussels, 1710, descended from an ancient Roman fam- 
ily named Cuppi by her father’s side, and from the Span- 
ish house of Camargo by her mother’s. She made her 
dé't at the Opera in Paris in 1726, delighted the public 
still more by her beauty than by her dancing, and became 
very popular. She remained attached to the Opera un- 
til 1751. D. 1770. 

Camar’g9, in Illinois, a township of Douglas co., 22 m. 
S of Urbanna. 

Camargo, in Hu, land, a post-office of Jefferson co. 

Camargo, in Ina, a village of Lee co., on Des Moines 
River, 10 m. N.W. of Keokuk. 

Camargo, in Aentucky, a P. O. of Montgomery co. 

Camargo, in Mississippi, u village of Monroe co., on 
Town Creek, 20 m. N. of Aberdeen. 

Camargo, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Lancaster 
county. 

Camargo, in Tennessee, a post-office of Lincoln co. 

Camargue’ (La), a river island of France, dep. Bou- 
ches-du-Rhone, and forming, in fact, the delta of the 
Rhone. It is quite flat, and but partially cultivated, 
and mostly composed of mud-banks and arid sand, afford- 
ing pasture to wild horses, cattle, and sheep. 

Camarilla, (4am-ah-ril'yah,) n. Spe a small room.] A 

king's private room or audience-chamber. 


(Hist,) A term employed in modern political phrase- 


When | 
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ology to signify the influence of seeret and nnaccredited 

counsellors in matters of state or government. In 

| Spain, where the term was first used, this influence had 
a most pernicious effect. Under Ferdinand VII. the 
name was applied to those flatterers by whom that mon- 
arch was mostly influenced, and who were generally nen 
without talent, and opposed to every kind of reform. 
The term was also much used in France during the 
reign of Charles X. In England, the term is nearly 
syhunymous with clique. 

Camarines, in the island of Luçon, the name of two 
provinces, C. North, and C. South. 

Camas’sia, v. (From quamash, its native name.) (Bot.) 
A genus of plants, order Liliacee. The species U, escu- 
lenta, a native of the W. States, has edible roots, which 
are used by the Red Ludians under the name of quamash. 
They are also known as biscuit-roots. This species is by 
some included in the genns Phalangium. 

Cama'y eu. n. See Comair. 

Cam’ba, in Ohio, a post- office of Jackson co. 

Cam bacéres, JEAN Jacqurs DE, (kam-bas'u-raiz,) a dis- 
tinguished Freuch senator, B. at Montpellier, 1753. He 
adopted the law as a profession, and succeeded his father 
as counsellor of the audit office of Montpellier. When 
the Revolution broke out, he was chosen to represent 
the order of the nobles in the legislative assembly, and 
soon afterwards as a deputy to the cuuvention. During 
the reign of terror, which followed the condemnation 
of Louis XVI., C. endeavored, though cautiously, to 
check the illegal and arbitrary measures of the assembly, 
Subsequently, he was a member of the Council of Five 
Hundred, and devoted much time and labor in the clas- 
sification of the civil laws; and in 1796, drew up a Pro- 
Jet de Code Civil, which became the basis of the Napo- 
leonic code of which he was one of the compilers. He 
was a zealous supporter of Napoleon in the revolution 
of the 18th Brumaire, and accepted the office of secund 
counsel under him, which he held till Napoleon was 
elected emperor; after which he was elevated to the of- 
fice of arch-chancellor, with the perpetual presidency 
of the senate; had bestowed on him the title of duke, 
&c., Kc. On theabdication of Napoleon, in 1814, C. with- 
drew into private life; but on the return of the em- 
peror from Elba, he was nguin promoted to the office of 
minister of justice. After the final overthrow of Napo- 
leon, C. was banished from France on the ground of his 
having voted for the death of Louis XVI; but in 1818 
he was reinstated in all his civil and political rights, 
and permitted to return to l'aris, where he D. in 1824. 

Cam bay’, a maritime town of Hindostan, prov. Gujerat, 
in the Guicowar’s dominions, formerly a celebrated and 
flourishing seaport, but now much decayed, It is 72 m. 
N. N. W. of Surat, and 200 N. of Bombay. Many fine 
Hindoo and Mohammedan remains are to be seen here. 
Exp. Grain, indigo, tobacco, &c.—This city and adjacent 
territory prospered under the Moguls. In 1750 it was 
tributary to the Mahratta peishwa, since whose fall his 
rights have devolved on the British govt., to whom the | 


nabob y allegiance. Pop. Estim. at 10,000. The 
gull ot C. is 72 m. long, 2 m. wide at its entrane ice; Lat. 
between 21° 5/ und 22° 17“ N., Lon. between 72° 1% and 


72° 5U E. 

Cam’ber, n. [Fr. cambrer, to vault, to bend.] (Arch.) 
The small rise which is given to a piece of framing, a 
roof, or an opening of any kind in a building, for the 
purpose of compensating for the settlement of the vari- 
ous parts, or for the necessary subsidence of the joints. 
is known by the name of camber. It is given in order 
to prevent the beam or the piece of timber or stone 
from becoming concave on the upper surtace, either by 
its own weight, or by the load it may have to carry. 

(Sirip-builiing.) A term signifying a curvature up- 
wards. A deck is said to be cambered when higher 
amidships than at the bow or stern. 

(N A small dock for boats and timber. Cam- 
bered beams are those used in the flats of truncated 
roofs, and raised in the middle with an obtuse angle, for 
discharging the ruin-water towards both sides of the 
roof, 

Cambered, (kam'berd,) a, Having aconvexity upward. 

Cam ‘bering, . (Vaut.) Archiug in the middle; as, 
a cambering deck. 

Camberwell, a suburb of London, 2 miles S.W. of St. 
Paul's Cathedral; pop. 75,000. 

Cum'berwell Beauty, n. (Zoöl.) A species of but- 
terfly, genus VANA8sa, q. v 

Cam’bial, a. [Lat.  cambialis, from camhire, to ex- 
change.] (n.) Pertaining to money exchanges. 

Cam bia’‘so, Luca, called Lucnetto pa GENOVA, a dis- 
tinguished Italian painter, n. at Genoa, 1527. His best 
works are the Martyrdom of St. George, and the Rape 
of the Sabines. D. in Madrid, 1585. 

Cam bio, (kdm'be-o.) It., exchange.] A term sometimes 
used in the mercantile phraseology of varions countries, 
particularly of Holland, in the sense of exchange. 

Cam’bist, n. its cambista, from Lat. cambire, to ex- 
change; Fr. changer.) One who exchanges foreign 
money. or deals in foreign notes or bills of exchange. 
It is also applied to a book in which the weights, meas- 
ures, and moneys of different countries are converted 
into those of one particular place; as, Kelly’s Universal 
Quin bist. 

Ca m'bistry. n The science of money exchanges, 
weights, measures, &c. 

Cambium, n. [Lat cambio, to exchange.] (Bot.) In 
spring, When the sap of plants is in motion, there may 
be seen between the bark and the wood, if they are 
gently separated, an apparently mucilaginous liquid, 
which seems at the same time both to unite and sepa- 


rate the bark from the wood. This liquid has been 
called C. by the early botanists, and the part which it 
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plays in the phenomena of vegetation is most important. 

n a short time this C. changes its mucilaginous appear- 
ance, and becomes a cellular tissue. which ultimately 
becomes thic ed pleurenchyma. It is from this gen- 
erative tissue, in fact, that all the succeeding layers of 
wood ure developed. In most dicotyledonous plants, the 
cambium is gradually matured into wood from within 
outwards; but in the monocotyledonous and flowerless 
cormophytes it often remains, in great part, in a deli- 
cate and soft condition, furming what are called the 
proper vessels. 

(Med.) A name formerly applied to a fancied nutri- 
tive e, Which was supposed to originate in the blood, 
to repair ‘the losses of eve ry organ. — Dunglison. 

Cambodia, or Cambo’ja, » territory of India. be- 
yond the Ganges, formerly one of the most flourishing in 
that peninsula, but at present mostly divided between 
the empire of Anam, the kingdom of Siam, and the 
French. It lies between Lat. 5° i0 and 15° 30 N., and 
Ion 103° and 107° E.: having N. Laos, E Cochin China, 
W Siam, and S. the ocean and the French possessions, 

| The principal rivers are the Cambodia or Mekong. and the 

Saigon C. exports camboge, gum, ivory. hides, hc rns, &c. 

The natives strongly resemble the Siamese, and ure, 

mostly, Buddhists.—Cap. Cambodia. Pop. abt. 1,000,000, 

95 is now under the protection of France. — See Cocaim 

| Cursa. 

CAMBODIA, or CAMBOJA, the ancient cap. of the above ter- 
ritory, is situated on both sides of the Mekong. nearly 
200 in. from the sea: Lat. 130 N., Lon 104° 38’ E. 

ionta (CAPE), the S. extremity of Cambodia, Lat. 89 
W N, Lon. 104° 55’ E., at the N. entrance of the Gulf 
of Sium. 

Campopta River. See MEKONG. 

Camboge’, GamBoag, n. ( Med.) A gum resin exnded 
by one or more species of Garcinia, trees found prin- 
cipally in Cambodia. It is soluble in alcohol, forms an 
emulsion with water,and has a brilliant yellow color. 
It is used more frequently us a pigment than as u medi- 
cine, exercising only one action on the animal system — 
that of a powerful cathartic, unless taken in excessive 
doses, when it induces vomiting and acute pain. On ac- 
count of its rapid action, and producing watery evacua- 
tions, C. is en drug of great importance in all cases of 
dropsy, apoplexy, and where n brisk effort and copious 
discharge from the bowels are required. It should not, 
however, be given alone, but combined with alves, colo- 
cynth, and scummony. 

Cam’boose, n. (Naut.) See Canoosr. 

Camborne’, a town of England, co Cornwall, 12 m. 
W.N W. of Falmouth. In its immediate neighborhood 
are the copper mines of Dalcuate, 1,000 feet in depth. 
Pip 792. 

Cam’bra, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Luzerne 
co., 25 m. N.E. of Danville. 

Cam brasine, n. A species of fine linen, resembling 
cambric, manufactured in Egypt. 

Cam’ bray, or Cambrai, a well fortified city of 
France, dep. Nord. cap. arrond., on the Scheldt, 32 m. 
8.8.E. of Lille. Its fortifications were improved by Vau- 
ban; the town is pretty well built, and has a magnifi- 
cent place d'armes. Its principal public buildings ure 
the Cathedral, the Hotel de Ville. and the Theatre, and 
it has some good schools of art, and a public library. C. 
was formerly an archbishopric, and has to boast of hav- 
ing had Fenelon, who died here in 1715, among its prel- 
ates. C. has long been famous for its manufacture of 
fine linens and lawns, whence all similar fabrics are 
called coumbrics. It has also manufactures of thread, 
cottons, soup, leather, linens, &c —This is a very ancient 
city. having been an important place under the Romans. 
In 1508 the League of Cambiay was concluded here. It 
was formed by Maximilian L of Germany, Louis XII. 
of France, the king of Aragon, Ferdinand of Spain, and 
Pope Julius, against the Venetian republic. In 1529 
peace between Francis I. and Charles V. was a so con- 
cluded here. This was called the Ladies’ Treaty, being 
negotiated by Margaret of Austria, Charles Vis aunt, 
and Louise of Savoy, Francis L's mother. In 1536 this 
trenty, which was disadvantageous to France, was 
broken. Pop. 22,207. 

Cum brel. n. See Gameret. 

Cambria, the ancient name of Wales, the Britannia 
Secunda of the Romans. The name is derived from that 
of Cimbri or Cymri, by which the Welsh have always 
called themselves. 

Cambria, in a, a post-village of Wayne co., 60 m. 
8. by E. of Des Moines. 

Cambria, in Michigan, a township in Hillsdale co., 5 
m. S. W. of Hillsdale, 

Cambria, in New York, a post-township of Niagara 
co., 22 m. N. of Buffalo, 

Cambria, in /nnsylrania, a 8.W. central county, on 
the W. slope of the Alleghany Mountains: area, about 
670 aq. m, Conemangh Creek and the W. branch of the 
Susquehanna rise in this co., which has a very broken 
surface, and is extensively covered with forests of pine 
and other timber. Bituminous coal and iron ore are 
abundant and largely raised. Cup. Ebensburg. Ip. 
1880, 46,824, 

—A township in the above co. 

Cambria, in Wisconsin, a p.-v. of Cotumbia co.; p. 502 
Cambria Mills, in Michigan, a post-village of Hilla 
dale co., on Palmer Creek, 37 m. W. by S. of Adrian. 

18 m. E. of Portage City, 

|Cam’brian, a. Pertaining or relating to Cambria or 
Wales. 

—n. A native or inhabitant of Cambria or Wales; a 
Welshman. 

Cam’brian System, n. (Gol.) The lowest clas- 

sified groups of fossiliferous rocks, lying next below the 
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Siltirian. The Potsdam saridstone of this country is in- 

cluded in it by Lyell, and the sandstones and congiom- 

erates of Lake Superior are referred by Logan to the 

same grvup, or possibly to one still older. — N. American 
'yclap. 

Cambric, (GA nbi, n. A kind of thin, white, and 
fine fabric made of flax or linen; — supposed to be first 
manufactured at Cambray, whence the name is derived. 

-A fabric mado in imitation of linen cambric. 

And cambric handkerchiefs reward the song "—Gay. 

Cambridge, au ioland county of Eugland, having N. 
co. Lincoln, E. Norfolk and Suffolk, 8. Essex and Hert- 
ford, and W. Bedford, Buckingham, and Northampton, 
Area, 518,480 acres. Surface, generally fut. Sol, clayey 
and stubborn. The most N. portion of the co. consists 
of the Isle of Ely, which has separate jurisdiction within | 
itself. This district was formerly a vast fen, known us) 
the Belfurd Level (q.v.), und having been drained ata 
great exponse, it now grows great quantities of wheat, 
outs, Ac. Flax and hemp are also extensively ruised. 
Dairy husbandry is carried to great perfection, and Cam- 
Uri len butter has long enjoyed a high reputation, Man- 
ufactures and minerals of no importance. Prin. towns, 
Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket, Wisbeach. P.(1881)185,475. 

Camunip ie, a borough, cap. of the above co., and the seat of 
one of the t English universities, on the Cam, 48 m. 
N. by E. of London. The greater part of this town is 
embosomed in the foliage of the gardens of its numer- 
ons colleges. The streets are mostly narrow and irregu- 
lar, houses ancient, and the place is well lighted, paved, 
and sewered. Of the fine churches here, we may men- 
tion St. Mary's, St. ge gs and ee: C. derives 
a considerable trade from the agricultural products of 
the surrounding country ; but its chief prosperity is de- 
rived from its 1 1 pw 872. 

Cameniose Universiry. This celebrated seat of learning 
and education dates from certain public schools estab! 


Fig 485. — BT. PETER'S COLLEGE, OR PETER-HOUSE. 


lished in the town in the 7th cent The first college 
was founded under royal charter in 1237. The number 
of colleges established are 17, viz :— St. Peter's Coll.: 
Clare Hall: Pembroke Hall; Gaius and Gonville Coll. ; 
Trinity Hall; Corpus Ohristi Coll.; King’s Coll. ; Queen's 
Coll.; Catharine Hall; Jesus Coll.; Christ's Coll; St. 
Jolio's Coll.; Magdalen Coll.; Trinity Coll.: Emmannel 
Coll.: Sidney-Sussex Coll.; and Downing Coll. — The 
ie university statutes were confirmed by Queen 

ictoria, Slat July, 1858. The university “is a union 
of aeventeon colleges or socivtios, devoted to the study 
of learning and knowledge. Each college is a bod 
corporate, but is controlled by the senate of the — 
versity, consisting of members from each of the 17 
colleges. By act of that senate, March 1841, women 
students are admitted to regular examination, and 
entitled to the degrees and honors previously cou- 
fined to young men. 

„Cam vridge, in Alabama, a post-village of Dallas co., 
80 im. — E. of Tuscaloosa. 

Cam br e, in inne, n post-vill cap., of Hen 
co, 0m. Ni by W. of Springfield. * 

Cambridge. in Dwa, a village of Cedar co.; 27 m. 
pe of 8 

— t-village of St on 8. Skunk River, 22 m. E. 
by N. of Dee Molnen. = 

N in Maine, a post-township of Somerset 
co, 50 m. E. by N. of Augusta. 

Cambridge. in Maryland. a township and village, 
cap. of Dorchester co, on Choptauk River, 50 miles S.-E. 
from Annapolis, 

Cambridge. in Massachusetts. a city of Middlesex 
co., separated from Boston to the W. by the river Charles, 
which is nearly I m. in width. Two bridges connect it 
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with Boston and one with Charlestown. It was settled 
in 1631, at first under the name of Newtown, and was 
incorporated as a city in 1846. C is a fine and wealthy 
place; it has n court-house, county jail, u State arsenal, 
numeruus churches, aud many splendid private bulld- 
ings. ( is divided into 3 distinct portions: Cambridge 
port, East Cumbruige, the business portion of the city, 
and Old Cambridge, the residence of literary and 
scientific men, it being the seat of the celebrated 
Harvann Cotteug, q.r. The house used by Washington 
for his headquarters, and afterwards inhabited by the 
poet Longfellow, ia still standing. C. carries on a large 
amount of business. ir ulation, dily increasing, 
was 39,634 in 1870, and 5 740 in 1880. 

Cam bridge, in Michigan, a post-township of Lena- 
wee co., lu m. N.W. of Adrian 


Cambridge, in Minnesota, a post-village, cap. of Isanti 


co., on Rum River, 40 m. N. of St. Anthony 

Cam bridge. iv Missouri, a post-village of Saline co., 
on Toa ipani River, 50 m. E. by N. of Lexingtun; 
pop. 375, 

Com bridge, in New Hompshire, a township of Coos 
co., 100 m. N. by E. of Concord; pap. about 100. 


Cam bridge. in Arw Jurk, a post-township of Wash- 
ington co, 33 m. N. N. E. of Albany 
Cam bridge, in Oh a township of Guernsey co.; pop. 


A post-village, cap of Gnernsey co., 24 m. E. of Zanes- 
ville, 77 E. by N. of Columbus, 

Cambridge, in Pennsylvania, a village of Venan 
township, word co., on French Creek, 15 m. N.N. 
of Meadville, and 25 B. of Erie: pop. about 1,200, 

—A post-village between Lancaster and Chester cos., 22 
m. E. by N. of Lancaster, 

Cam bridge, in Sowh Carolina, a village in Abbeville 
district, 60 m. W. by N. of Columbia, 

Cam bridge. in Vermont, a post-township of Lamoille 
ch, on the Lamoille River, 33 m. N.E. by N. of Mont- 
pelier, 

Cam bridge, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Dane co., 
ou the Koskonong River 22m. E. by S. of Madison; pop. 
about 450 

Cum bridge, or Cam'bridge City, in Indiana, a 
— ao of Wayne cu, on the Whitewater River; 

ap. y 

cam’bridgepo in Vermont, a post-village in Bran- 
don township, Win co., it contains a bed of soap- 
stone, 

Cam bro-Briton. „ A native of Wales; a Welshman. 


'‘Cambronne’, PIRRE Jacgces Ertenne, a French gen- 


eral, B. 1770. He entered the army during the Revolu- 
tion, and served in most of Napoleon's campaigns. He 
commanded the Imperial guard at Waterloo; and when 
the day was lost, being surrounded hy the enemy and 
summoned to surrender, he expressed his refusal an 
energetic word that does not admit translation, which 
word was afterwards paraphrased into the celebrated 
sentence, — “ The Guard dies, but does not surrender!" 
He was left for dead on the fleld, but recovered, and 
lived till 1842. 

Camby an, an island of the E. archipelngo, 15 m. from 
Celebes, 20 m. long, by 15 broad; Lat. 6° L S., Lon. 121° 
57 

Camby ses. the second king of the Medes and Persians, 
succeeded his father, Cyrus, B. ©. 529, He led an army 
against Egypt (n.c. 525), defeated the Egyptian king 
Psaammenitus in a great battle, nud reduced ypt to the 
condition of a Persian proviuce, The ruin of many of 
the monuments of Egypt is attributed, and perhaps to 
a certain extent correctly, to the fury of the barbarian 
invaders and of their king, who was mad, From Egypt. 
C. marched southwards against the Macrobian Ethiopi- 
ans, (a people whose geogruphical position is not cer- 
tain,) but his army, after suffering severely in the des- 
erta, and being compelled to eat one another, returned 
to Thebes with much diminished numbers. A detach- 
ment of the Persian army, which was sent from Thebes 
against the Ammonium (Stwah), was lost in the desert, 
After committing namberless extravagances in Exypt, 
putting his brother Smerdis to death, marrying his sister, 
which was contrary to the Persian custom, and then 
killing her by a kick during ber pregnancy, C. died (u. c 
521) of an accidental wound from his owu sword at Ec- 
batana, a town of Syria (not Ecbatana the capital of 
Medin). Ctesins says that C. b. at Babylon. 

Cam den, Wttam, a celebrated English antiquary, 
B in London, in 1551. After quitting the university, 
he became one of the masters of Westminster School, 
and in 1592 was appointed head-master. In the year 
1586 he published the first edition of his great work, 
the Britannia, or the History of the Ancient Inhabi- 
tants of Brittin, their Orig, Manners, and Laws ; n re- 
markable work, written in very elegant Latin. The 
whole of his leisure time was devoted to his favorite 
pnreuit. and in preparing more complete editions of his 
standard work. Died in Kent, in 1628, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey Camden fonnded a professorship at 
Oxford. and left all his manuscripts and literary pro- 
ductions to his friend, Sir Robert Cotton. 

Cam den. Cranes Pratt, Marquis, a distinguished 
English jndge and statesman, youngest son of Sir John 
Pratt. Chief Justice of the Court of King's Bench, waa 
born in 1714. and after having studied for the law, was 
called to the bar in 1738. After nearly twenty years de- 
voted to close study and but little employment, he 
finally made himself a name. and in 1757 was appointed 
attorney-general, entered the House for a rotten bor- 
ouch. and fonr years later was created lord chief-jnatice, 
In 1785 he was raised to the peerage na Baron Camden. 
He distinguished himself at once hy his exertions in be- 
half of the American colonies, and in 1766 rose to the 
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highest legal dignity, that of lord high chancellor. Died 
in 1794, leaving the reputation of being one of the most 
astute lawyers who ever sat on the woolsack. 
Camden, in Alabama, a pust-village, cap. of Wilcox cos 
situated 4 m. S. of Alabama River. 
Camden, in Arkansas, a village, cap. of Ounchita co., 
on the W. bank of Washita River, 110 m. S. by W. of Lit- 


tle Rock. 
Camden, in Delaware, a pyre | post-village of 
Kent co, 3 m. S. of Dover, on a branch of Jones Creek; 


pop. 7. 

| Camden, in Grorgia, a S.E. county, bounded on 8. by 
Bt. Mary's River, and also watered by the Suntilla River; 
aren, 600 6q. m.; surface, mostly level; soi, sandy ; oup. 
Jefferson ; pop. (1980) 6,18: 

Camden, in Illinois, a post-villnge and township of 

| Schuyler co., 12 m. W, from Rushville, 

Camden, or Camden Mills, in J/lingis, a post-vil- 
luge of Rock Island, on Rock River. 

Camden, in Jndiona, n post-village of Carroll co., on 
Deer Creek, 65 m. N. N. W. from Indinnapolis. 

—A post-village of Juy co, on Salamonie River. 

Camden, in Jowa, a post-village of Story co, on Skunk 
River, 8 m. W. N. W. of Nevada. 

Camden, in nen post-village and township of Knox 
co., on W. of Penobscot Bay, m. S. E. by E. of Au- 


gusta, 
Camden, in Michigan, a post-township in g. W. of Hills- 
co. 


e co. 
—A village of Kent co., 23 m. S.E of Grand Rapids. 
Camden, in Minnesota, a township of Carver co,, on 
een Ber, 40 m. W. N. W. of Minneapolis 
en, in Mississippi, a vil of Madison co., 40 m. 
Ker Jackson. s pgs * 

Camden, in Missouri, a central county, intersected hy 
Osage River, and drained by Niangua, Little Niangna, 
and Grand Anglaize; orea, 600 sq. m. The surface pro- 
sents a suc on of hills and fertile valleys. Tron and 
lead are found here. Cip. Linn Creek. PCM) 7,267, 

—A township and village of Ray co., on Missouri River, 7 
m. 8.8.W. of Richmond. Grain, hemp, and tobacco are 
exported in large quantities. j 

Camden, in Nebraska, a post-village of Seward co., 75 
m. W. of Nebraska City. 

Camden, in New Jersey, a W.8.W county. bonnded on 
N.E. by Pensanken Creek, N.W, by the Delaware, and 
on S. W. by Big Timber Creek; ned by Cooper's 
Creek. Area, 220 g. m.; surfuce, level; 2% on E., 
sandy, and on W. a fertile loam, producing fruits and 
vegetables for the Philadelphia markets, Iron and glass 
are the chief manufactures; mari is abundantly found. 
Cup. Camden, (1890) 62,941. 

—A city, pori of delivery, and cap. of the above cn., on the 
left bank of Delaware River, opposite the city of Phila- 
delphia, and connected with it by 5 ferries, The streets 
are regular, wide, and adorned with fine public buildings, 
churches, and dwellings. The Cape May, and Millville, 
and West Jersey railroads terminate here. C. has ex- 
tensive iron works situated at Kaighn's Point, several 
ship-yards, and many manufactures. ‘lhe city was char- 
tered in 1831, and is divided into three wards, governed 
by a mayor and common council. Its proximity to 
Philadelphia has greatly aided the growth of its popula- 
tion, which im 1880 was 41,655. 

Camden, in New York, a twp. and vill. of Oneida co., 
36 m. N. of Utica, 

Camden, in North Carolina, a N E. county, bordering 
N. on Virginia, 8. and 8.W. on Albemarle Sound and 
Pasquotank River; (1880) 6,274. 

Cam den, in Ohio, a post-village of Preble co., 38 m. N. 
of Cincinnati, 

A township of Lorain co. 

-A village of Lorain co., 7 m. W. of Oberlin. 

Camden, in S. Curolina, the capital of Kershaw dis- 
trict, 112 m. from Charleston, on the Wateree Niver, 
navigable to this point by steamboats. Two battles were 
fought here, the first in August, 1780, between Gutes 
and Cornwallis, and the second in April, 1781, between 
Greene and Rawdon. A monument to Baron de Kalb 
was erected in 1525, of which Lafayette laid the corner- 
stone. 

Camden, in Tennessee, a township and village, cap. of 
Beuton co. 

—A township of McNairy co. 

Camden Court- House. in North Curolina. a post- 
village, cap. of Camden co, on Pasquotank River, 219 m. 
E N. E. of Kaleigh. 

Camden Point, in Misovri, a post-village of Platte 
co., 34 m. N N.W. of Independence. 

Cam/‘denville, in Kentucky, a village of Anderson 
co. on Salt River. 

Came, imp. of Come, q. v. 

Came, „. (Scot, caim, a comb.) A glaziers tool of 
cast lead. 

Camel. n. [Fr. chamean.] (Naut.) A machine in- 
vented by the Dutch for carrying vessels into harbors 
where there is not a sufficient depth of water, It con- 
sisted of two large boxes, or half-ships, built in such a 
manner that they could be applied on each side of the 
hnll of a large vessel. On the deck of each part of the 
C. a number of horizontal windlasses were placed, from 
which ropes proceeded on one side, and bein carried 
under the keel of the vessel, were attached to the wind- 
Tasses on the deck of the other part. When abont to be 
used, as much water as necessary was suffered to run 
into them; all the ropes were then cast loose, and large 
beams were placed horizontally through the port: holes 
of the vessel, the ends resting on the camels alongside. 
When the ropes were made fast, and the vessel properly 
secured, the water wis pumped ont, on which the 
camels rose and bore up the vessel. 
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Camel, n. [Lat. camelus; Gr. kamélos ; Hub. gamal: 
found in all the Semitic languages; probably from Ar. 
root chamal, to bear.) (Zus.) A genus of ruminating 
animals, without horns, tribe Cumeline, or Camelina, 
further distinguished by the possession of incisive, ca- 
nine, and molar teeth; the upper lip is divided: the 
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neck long and arched; having one or two humps or pro- 
tuberances upon the back, and naked callosities at the 
3 of the leg, the lower part of the breast, Ac. They 
ave a broad, expanded, elastic foot, terminated in front 
by two comparatively small hoofs, or toes; the whole 
structure of it being admirably fitted for enabling the 
animal to travel with peculiar ease and security over 
dry, stony, and sandy regions The native country of 
this genus is said to extend from Manritania to China, 
within a zone of 1,000 m. in breadth.— The common 
Camel ( Camelus Bactrianus), having two humps, is found 
only in the northern part of this region, and exclusively 
from the ancient Bactria, now Turkestan, to Chinn, It 
is larger than the Dromedary; the limbs are not so long 
in proportion to the body; the muzzle is larger and 
more tumid; the hair of a darker brown, and the usual 
gait slower; but the most obvious distinction is afforded 
by the Bactrian Camel having two humps, and the 
Dromedary, or Arabian 
Camel having but one, 
which single hump oc- 
cupies the middle of the 
back, rising gradually 
on all sides towards its 
apex. The Arabian, or 
single-hump Camel (Cu- 
melus dromedarius) is 
found throughout the 
entire length of this 
zone, on its southern 
side, as far as Africa 
and India. The general 
height of the Arabian 
Camel, measured from 
the top of the dorsal 
hump to the ground, is about six feet and a half, 
but from the top of the head when the animal elevates 
it, not much less than nine feet; the head, however, is 
generally so carried as to be nearly on a level with the 
hump, or rather below it, the Camel bending the neck 
extremely in its general posture. In some particular 
attitudes, perhaps, the Camel may be said to have an 
elegant and picturesqne appearance, yet its general ns- 
pect, and more especially its dorsal hump, at first sight, 
is apt to impress on the mind the idea of deformity, 
rather than a truly natural conformation. — It is highly 
probable that the Camel has long ceased to exist in its 
wild or natural state, as it has been enslaved by man 
from the earliest times of which we have record, Un- 
like the elephant and other animals which cease to breed 
in a state of captivity, the Camel is us prolific as if at 
libert»; and vast numbers are raised and employed 
throujshont the Ea-t, especially iu the commerce carried 
on between the people residing in the vicinity of the 
great deserts, In regions where water is scarce, and 
wells or springs are several diys’ journey distant from 
each other, it would be impossible to traverse the coun- 
try with the usual beasts of burden. But the Camel 
can abstain from drinking for seven or eight days to- 
prer without injury — au important advantage, which 
owing to the possession of an additional cavity in the 
stomach, destined to receive water, whenever it can be 
cured, and capable of retaining it unchanged for a 
ong time. But, besides a reservoir of water to meet 
the exigencies of long journeys across the desert, the 
Dromedary and Camel are provided with a storehouse 
of solid nutriment, on which they can draw for supplies 
long after every digestible part has been extracted trom 
the contents of the stomach: this storehouse consists 
of one or two large collections of fat stored up in liga- 
mentous cells supported by the spines of the dorsal ver- 
tebræ, and forming what are called the humps. When 
the C. is in a region of fertility, the hump becomes 
plump and expanded; but after a protracted journey in 
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Camel-backed, (ram’rl-bacht,) a. 


Cameleon, n. 
Camel ida, n. 


Cameli'na, n. 


Camellia, n. 
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the wilderness it becomes shrivelled and reduced to its 
ligamentous constituent, in consequence of the absorp- 
tion of the fat. Possessing strength and activity sur- 
passing that of most beasts of burden, docile, patient 
of hunger and thirst, and contented with small quanti- 
ties of the coarsest provender, the C. is one of the most 
valuable gifts of Providence. There is nothing, how- 
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snow-white flowers, The leaves when dried have a sweet 
smell, and are mixed with tea to give it a grateful odor. 
The Chinese women use a decoction to wash their hair 
with. From the nut is expressed an oil which is con- 
sidered equal to the best which comes from Florence. 
C. oleifera yields also a valuable oil much esteemed in 
China. 


ever, in the external appearance of the animal to indi-|Cam/elopard, n. (Zodl.) Sce Gmarre. 


cate the existence of any of its excellent qualities. 
form aud proportions, it is very opposite to our usual | 
ideas of perfection and beauty. A stout body, having 
the back disfig- 

ured by one or 
two humps; 
limbs long. slen- 
der, and seem- 
ingly too weak 
to support the 
trunk; a long, 
thin, crooked 
neck, surmount- 
ed by a heavily 
propor signee 
head, are all ill 
suited to produce 


favorable im- 8 À S 
pressions. Nev- Fig 488. — SKELETON OF DROMEDARY, 


ertheless, there (Camelus dromedarius.) 


is no creature more excellently adapted to its situation, 
nor is there one in which more of creative wisdom is 
displayed in the peculiarities of its organization. To 
the Arabs and other wanderers of the desert, the C. is 
at once wealth, subsistence, and protection, The milk 
furnishes them with a large part of their nutriment. 
The flesh of the young animal is one of their greatest 
luxuries; of the skins they form tents, or manulacture 
them into saddles, harness, pitchers, shields, and many 
other articles; the various sorts of hair, or wool, shed 
by the G, are wrought into different fabrics; und its 
very excrements serve as fuel, or are applied to other 
useful purposes. —These animals are trained, when ex- 
tremely young, to the labors which they are afterwards 
to perform; and with this view, when but a few days 
old, their limbs are folded under their body, and they 
are compelled to remain on the ground while they are 
loaded with a weight, which is gradually increased as 
they increase in strength. The pace of the C. is a high 
and swinging trot, which, to persons unaccustumed to 
it, is at first disagreeable and apparently dangerous, but 
is afterwards tolerably pleasant and secure. The Ara- 
bians in geueral ride on a saddle that is hollowed in the 
middle, and has at each bow a piece of wood placed up- 
right, or sometimes horizontally, by which the rider 
keeps himself in the seat; and the animal is guided, or 
stopped, by means of a cord that serves as a bridle, and 
is affixed to a ring which is passed through his nostrils. 
Small C. carry from 600 to 500 lbs.; the largest and 
strongest bear 1,000 lbs. or upwards from thirty to 
thirty five miles a day; but those which are used for 
speed alone are capable of travelling from sixty to ninety 
miles a day. When a caravan of C. arrives at a resting 
or baiting place, they kneel, and the cords sustaining 
the load being untied, the bales slip down on each side. 
They generally sleep on their bellies, crouching between 
the bales they have carried; the load is, therefore, re- 
placed with great facility. In an abundant pasture, 
they generally browse as much in an hour as serves 
them for ruminating all night, and for their support 
during the next day. But it is uncommon to find 
such pasturage, and they are said to prefer nettles, 
thistles, cassia, and other prickly vegetables, to the 
softest herbage. — The female goes with young twelve 
months, and brings forth one ata birth. Her milk is 
very rich, abnndant, and thick. but of rather a strong 
taste; though when mixed with water it forms a very 
nutritive article of diet. Breeding and milk-giving C. 
are exempted from service, and fed as well as possible. 
the value of their milk being greater than that of their 
labor. The young C. usually sucks for twelve months; 
but such as are intended for speed are allowed to suck, 
and exempted from restraint for two or three years. 
The C. arrives at maturity in about five years, and the 
duration of its life is from forty to fifty years 

Humip-backed ; 


a back like a camel. 

Zodl.) See CHAMELEON. 

or CAMELINA. (Zoöl.) A tribe of 
ruminants, family Bortde, including the camels of the 
Old World and the Llamas of America. 

(Zil.) See CAMELIDÆ. 

(Bot.) A genus of plants, order Brassieacer. The 
Golden Pleasure, C. sativa, a native of Europe, but 
found in our cultivated fields, hus small yellow flowers, 
in paniculated racemes. It is cultivated in France for 
its seeds, from which an excellent oil is obtained, 
Called after Father Cumelli, or Kamel, 
the Jesuit.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Tern- 
stromiacee. It contains ten or twelve species, which are 
peculiar to 8. Asia. They are lofty evergreen shrubs, 
with large beautiful flowers, varying from white to red, 
and rose color. The principal species is the C. Japonica, 
a native of Japan, and introduced by Cumelli into Eu- 
rope, in 1739. For many years this handsome plant 
was only found in the gardens of the curious or scientific 
botanist. Now it is cultivated throughout N. America 
and Europe with as great ardor as the rose or dahlia. 
Numerous varieties have been produced, and at the pres- 
ent day, not fewer, it is said, than 1,500 are known. 
The trade in camellias is one of very considerable im- 
portance in the U. States as in Europe. G Si:sanqua, 
the Sasanqua tea, is a native of China, and produces 
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„Camelot. (kam’e-lol,) n. 


(Astron.) The camelopard,a 

constellation made by Hevelius out of the unformed 

stars which lie scattered between Perseus, Auriga, the 

head of Ursa Major, and the Pole Star. It contains 58 

small stars, the five largest of which are only of the 

sth magnitude. 

(Com.) See CAMLET. 

(Lit.) The name of the town where tradition states 
King Arthur kept his court. — “ Many-towered Came- 
lat.“ — Tennyson. 

Cam/’elry,n. A place where camels are collected to 
be laden and unladen. — A. Smith. 

Camel’s Rump, or Camel’s Back Moun- 
tain, in Vermont, one of the highest peaks of the Green 
Mountains: height 4,188 feet. 

Cam’el-swal/lower, n. Applied to a weakly sredu- 
lous person, or to one who is punctilious in small mat- 
ters while negligent of greater. — Worcester. 

Cameo, (ham’é-0,) n. [1t. cammen; Lat. gemma, a gem.) 
(Fine Arts.) A term applied to gems of different colors 
sculptured in relief. The art of engraving on gems 
boasts of high antiquity, having been practised with 
various degrees of success by the Egyptians, Grecks, 
and Romans. It was revived in Italy in the 15th cen- 
tury. and is even ut the present day cultivated with con- 
siderable success. The C. of the ancients were usually 
confined to the agate, onyx. and surd, which, on account 
of the variety of their strata, were better suited to dis- 
play the artist's talents; but they are also occasionally 
found executed on opal, beryl, or emerald, and even on 
a sort of ſuctitious stone, the Vitrum olsidianum of 
Pliny, distinguished ty the moderns as the antique paste. 
(Encyci. Metrop.) One of the most famous C. is the 
onyx at present in Paris called the Apotheosis of Augus- 
tus. It is ove foot in height, and 10 inches in width. 
Cameo is sometimes, but wrongly, written Camaien. 

Camera, n. [Lat. a chamber.) (Arch.) In Greek 
architecture, an arched or vaulted roof, covering, or ceil- 
ing, formed Ly circular bands or beams of wood, over 
the intervals of which a coating of lath und plaster was 
spread; they resembled, in their construction, the 
hooped awnings now commonly in use. 

—The form of the camera obscura used in photography. 

Cumeralis'tie, a. Pertaining to public revenue and 
finance. 

Cameralis’ties, n. sing. [Fr. cameralistique, from N. 
Lat. cameralista, Bort (Polit. Econ.) The science 
of public finance, or that branch of political economy 
which comprises the means of raising and disposing of 
public revenue. 

Camera Lucida, (kdm'e-rd loo-se-då.) [Lat., light 
chamber.) (Optics.) An instrument invented by Dr. 
Wollaston for the purpose of enabling any one, without 
a knowledge of the rules of drawing or perspective, to 
delineate distant objects, or trace the outlines of land- 
scapes, &c., with perfect 
accuracy. It consists of a 
quadrangular glass prism, 
a, b, c, d, by means of 
which rays of light are 
bent, by two reflections, 
into a path at right angles 
to their previous direction. 
A ray of light proceeding 
from O enters the face of 
the prism at a, and con- 
tinues iis course in n 
straight line till it meets the adjacent side of the prism 
at b, and muking with it a very acute angle, is wholly 
reflected in the direction be. At eit aguin meets the 
side of tbe prism, and is in like manner reflected in the 
direction c E. The eye being placed at E, sees the im- 
age of the object on the surface of the prism at c, and 
refers it to P, ona plane M N, which may be covered 
with a sheet of white paper. The point of a pencil can 
also be seen on the paper, and thus the accurate outline 
of the object may be traced. It is easy to see from this 
the proper form which the crystal should have By the 
luws of optics, the size of the picture will bear the same 
reiation to the object delineated, that the distance of 
the eye from the paper beara to the distance of the ob- 
ject. Hence, in order to increase or diminish the size 
of the picture, the prism is mounted in a brass frame, 
supported by brass tubes capable of being lengthened 
or shortened at pleasure. A thin brass plate, affixed to 
the upper surface of the prixm, and having a small hole 
in it for the observer to look through, keeps the eye in 
its proper place, and procures steadiness of vision. A 
convex lens may be placed over the hole in the brass 
plate, for the purpose of magnifying the image; ora 
concave lens placed before the prism at a will adapt it 
to short-sighted persons. The instrument is extremely 
convenient on account of its portability. There are 
various improvements and modifications of the camera 
lucida, the best of which is thut contrived by Signor 
Amici of Modena, in which a triangular 91 is com- 
bined with a plate of glass having parallel surfaces. 
The camera lucida has been most successfully employed 
in delineating the forms of wonder and beauty revealed 
by the microscope. The instrument used for this pur- 
pose resembles that commonly applied to landscape-draw- 
ing, but is provided witha fitting, which adapts it to the 
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eye-piece of the microscope. The steel disc of Sommer- 
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Ing is used by many microscopic draughtsmen instead 
of the camera. This contrivance is a little disc of pol- 
ished steel, placed at an angle of 45° with the eye-piece, 
so as to receive the magnified image of the object and 
reflect it upwards upon the retina of the observer. The 
disc is smaller than the aperture of the pupil, and the 
drawing-pencil can at the same time be seen very well 


as it traces the image apparently thrown down on the 

paper beneath. When either the camera or steel disc is 

used, the body of the microscope must, if possible, be 

Camera Obscura, n., (0bs-ku'ra.) [Lat., dark cham- 
ber.] (Optics.) An apparatus by which the images of 
external objects are thrown on a white surface, and 
represented in a vivid manner in their proper colors, 
purposes of delineation, as well as the camera lucida ; 
but as it is from its construction less convenient, it is 
chiefly used for the production of images or pictures 
upon surfaces sensitive to light in the art of photogra- 
constructed for this purpose. The common camera ob- 
scura is thus constructed: Through a convex lens, or 
small circular hole at C, the light is admitted into a 
darkened room or box, so that rays proceeding from au 
a white gronnd within 
the room, paint an image 
of the object in it in an 
inverted position, a b. < 
placed in the interior of Fig. 490. 
the box, making anangle 
of 45° with its sides, whereby the image is thrown down 
on the bottom of the box at ab, and by means of the 
ground for receiving the image is plaster of Paris, form- 
ed somewhat concave. The image is viewed through an 
oblong aperture cut in the box. The most perfect ca- 
mera obscura is formed by placing an inclined mirror in 
rays are thrown down on a convex lens in the roof, and 
the images of all the surrounding objects received on a 
table. The images being accompanied by the motions 
belonging to the objects, a very pleasing picture is 

Th 
ascribed to Baptista Porta, who lived in the 16th cen- 
tury. — See PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Camera’rian, n. [Named after Joachim Camerarius.] 
(Bot.) A genus of plants, ord. Apocynacee. The species 
Manchineel-tree, from its resemblance in quality to 
that formidable tree. 

Camerarius, Joacnim, (kdm’e-rair’e-us,) a German 
scholar, B. at Bamberg, 1500. He embraced the doctrines 
at Nuremberg, and afterwards removed to Leipsic to 
superintend the university of that city. He aided his 
friead Melancthon in drawing up the famous Confession 
of Augsburg, and wrote some valuable books, mostly on 
CHIM, B. 1554, made botany his favorite study. D. at 
Nuremberg, 1598. 

Cam’erate, v.a. [Lat. cameratus, from camero, from 
camera; Celt. cam, crooked, curved.) (Arch.) To build 

Cam erated, p.a. (Arch.) Having the form of a vault; 
arched; as, the camerated roof of a church. 

(Cmch.) A term applied to the shells of certain Ce- 
phalopods which are divided by transverse partitions into 
species are now extinct. 

Camera’tion, n. [Lat. cameratio.] (Arch.) The vault- 
ing or formation of an arch. 

Cameri'no, a town of Central Italy, prov. Macerata, 5 
fine cathedral and other public buildiugs. Man/. Silk. 
Pop. 13,039. 

Camerlin’go, n. (Same as chamberlain.) A title given 
to one of the cardinals who administers the priucipal 

Cnmeron, Rev. RICHARD. See CaMERONTANS. 

Cameron, in Georgia, a post-office of Screven co. 

Cameron, in Minois, a village of McDonough co., 8 
m. S.W. of Gulesburg. 

Cam'eron, in Missouri, a post- village of Clinton. co., 35 
m. E. of St. Joseph, 

Cameron, in New York, a post-village and township 
of Steuben co. 

Cameron, in 0%, a post-office of Monroe co. 

Cameron, in Pennsylvania, a N.W. central co.; area, 
400 sq. m.; drained by Sinnemahoning Creek. Surface. 
Undulating. (up. Shippen. Pop. (1880) 5,159. 

—A township of Northumberland co. à 

Cameron, in Tas, a S. county, bordering on the Gulf 
of Mexico, and separated from Mexico by the Rio 
Grande. Area, about 3.000 sq. m. The soil is generally 
which, named Sal del Rey, would furnish inexhaustible 
quantities. Cap, Brownsville. Pop. (1850) 14,959. 

Cameron. in Terss, a precinct, cap of Milan co., on 
Little River. 58 m. N. E. from Austin City. 

28 m. S. S. E. of Wheeling, 

Camero'nians, n. pl. (Feel. Hist.) The followers of 
one Richard Cøneron, who entered Sanquhar, Scotland, 
22 June, 16, and made a public declaration that 


placed horizontally. 
shapes, &c. Hence the apparatus may be used for the 
phy, and cameras of great optical perfection are now 
object A B, and falling on 
sf 
Sometimes a mirror D is 
reflection restored to its natural position. The best 
a revolving frame at the top of a building, by which the 
fermed. The invention of the camera obscura is usually 
C. latifolia, native of 8. America, is named the Bastard 
of the Reformation, was made professor of belles-lettres 
classical and religious matters. D. 1574.— His son, Joa- 
in the form of a vault or cell. 
a series of chambers traversed by a siphon. Most of the 
m. S. S. W. of Ancona. It is pretty well built, and has a 
affairs of civil government at Rome. 
A post-office of Warren co. 
Cameron. in N. Carolina, a P. O. of New Hanover co. 
—A post-village of Cameron county. 
fertile. There are numerons salt lakes, the largest of 
Cameron, in W. Virginia, a township of Marshall co., 
Charles II. had. by usurpation over civil and religious 
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liberties, forfeited all right to the crown. They sepa- 
rated from the Presbyterians, refused the terms of ac- 
commodation proposed by Charles II., and demanded 
the rigorous observance of the “Solemn League and Cove- 
nant” received by Parliament, 25th Sept., 1643. The 
are, on this account, frequently called Covenanters (q.v). 
Cameron was killed in a skirmish with the royal troops, 
20th July, 1680, and his followers were dispersed. They 
published declarations against the test of 1681, 12th 
Jan., 1682; against the royal authority, 28th Oct., 1684, 
and 28th May, 1683. The C. renewed the covenants in 
1712, and tormed themselves into a presbytery called 
the Reformed Presbylery, let Aug., 1743. They are still 
existing in Scotland, as a small but tenacious body, dis- 
tinct from other sects. The entire number is estimated 
at about 6,000, The standards of the church are the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, the largerand shorter 
catechism, and a Zestimony, authorized and issued by 
the Synod in 1839, 

Cam eronites. n. pl, (Eccl. Hist.) Some French Cal- 
vinists, the followers of Johu Cameron, are thus desig- 
nated. He was B. at Glasgow in 1580, and in 1600 went 
to France, where he held professorships at Sedan and 
Saumur. Mosheim says that this divine and his follow- 
ers “devised a method of uniting the doctrines of the 
Genevans respecting the divine decrees, as expounded at 
the Synod of Dort, with the views of those who hold 
that the love of God embraces the whole human race.” 
They were also called Hypothetical Universalists. Came- 
ron, who was stabbed in the streets of Montauban, D. in 
1625. 

Cameron Mills, in New York, a P. O. of Steuben co. 

Cameroons’, iu Africa, a river falling into the Bight 
of Biafra, near Lat 4° N., Lon. 9° 40’ E.— A cape which 
is on an island in the estuary of this river. — A peak 
about 13,000 feet above sea, the highest point ofa range of 
mountains of the same name, Lat. 4° 137 N., Lon. 9° 10 E. 

Cam ‘eta, a town of Brazil, on the Tocantius, 85 m. 
8.W. of Para or Belem; pop. 21,625. 


Camil'la, in Georgia, a post-village, cap. of Mitchell 


co., 30 m. S. of Albany. 


Camillus, in New York, a township and village of 


Onondaga co., 7 m. W. of Syracuse, 


Camilius, Mircus Furius, a celebrated Roman, who 


lived in the 4th century after the foundation of that 
city. There is so much of the fabulous in all that is 
told about him, that one might very reasonably suppose 
that Livy and Plutarch have derived the traditions re- 
specting this warrior from some old poem. (Niebuhr, 
H. R. vol. ii. p. 472.) That there was such a person. 
and that his actions entitled him to the gratitude of his 
countrymen, cannot, we think, be doubted. C. was cre- 
ated dictator five times, and triumphed four times, but 
never served the office of consul, (Plutarch, Gun,. 
tnt.) His first dictatorship was in the 10th year of the 
siege of Veii, which wis taken by him probably by 
means of a mine, by which part of the wall was over- 
thrown. He also conquered the Faliscans, who, accord- 
ing to the legend, yielded unconditionally to him in con- 
sequence of his generosity in restoring to them their 
children, whom a traitorous schoolmaster bad delivered 
into his hands. (Plutarch, Camill. x.) He was im- 
preached, in A. u. c. 364, by the tribune L. Apuleius, on a 
charge of peculation in the distribution of the plunder 
of Veii, and his guilt was so manifest that even his own 
clients could not acquit him. (Liv. v. 32.) Camillus retired 
to Ardea, und lived there asan inquilinus till the battle of 
the Allia and the capture of Rome; he then took up arms 
for his country, and led the Ardeates against the Gauls, 
over whom he obtained some advantages. At length 
the people, sensible of the necessity of his recall, re- 
stored him to his civic rights, and after two battles, the 
one fought in the city, and the other on the road to 
Gabii, he completely exterminated the invading army. 
In his fourth dictatorship he had some more disputes 
with the plebeians, in consequence of which he abdicated 
his office, (Liv. vi. 38.) He died of the plague B. c. 365. 
His son and brother were also eminent men; but, with 
these exceptions, no one of his family, according to Ta- 
citus (Annal. ii. N obtained military renown till the 
age of Tiberius, when Furius Camillus, proconsul of 
Africa, triumphed over the Numidinns. The son of this 
Camillus raised a rebellion in Daimatia in the reign of 
Claudius, and proclaimed himself emperor; but in afew 
days his soldiers returned to their allegiance, and Camil- 
lus committed suicide. 

Cam'inus, n. [Lat.] According to Pliny, a smelting 
furnace. 

Ca'mion, n. [Fr.] (Mil) A kind of tumbril or wagon 
used tor the transport of cannon, 

Camisade’, Camisa do, n. [Fr. camisade, from 
O. Fr. camise, shirt.) (Wil) A shirt formerly worn by 
soldiers over their armor or uniform, in order to recog- 
nize one another in the dark, during a night attack. (o.) 

—A night attack made on an enemy by soldiers wearing 
the cumisado. 


‘They had appointed the same nicht, .. to have given a ca- 
misado upon the English.” — Huywurd. 


Camisards, n. pl. (French Hist.) The title given to 
the Protestant insurgents in the Ceveunes, alter the 


revocation of the Edict of Nautes, trom having worn their | - 


shirts over their dress by way of disguise, on the occa- 
sion of some nocturnal attacks. Their principal leader, 
Cavalier, succeeded so far as to effect a capitulation in 
their favor, with the French govt. He subsequently en- 
tered the English service, and at his death was governor 
of Jersey. 

Cam ‘isated, a. Dressed with a shirt over uniform, &c. 

Cam'let, „ (Fr. canelit; Ur. haméls-t2.) Literally, n 
camel's skin, or a gurment made of the same. A stuff 
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originally made of camel's hair, now made chiefly of 

woul or goat’s bair. (Sometimes written camels.) 

He had on hima gown, . .. of a kind of water camlet.”— Bacon, 
Cam/leted, a. Undulating like camlet; veined. 
Cam‘in, or Crumlin, in Jrelund, a parish of co 

Antrim. 

Cam/’ma, in Freland. a parish of co. Roscommon. 

Cam mas, Ca mas, n. (Bet.) See Camassia. 

Cam moek, n. [A. S.] (Bot.) See Ononis. 

Ca mente. See Muses, (Tux.) 

Camoens, Luiz DE, (Kue ,) the greatest poet of 
Portugal, B. at Lisbon about 1521. After having stud- 
ied at Coimbra, he returned to Lisbon, fell in love with 
a lady of honor, was banished by royal authority to 
Santarem, joined the expedition of John III. against 
Morocco, and lost his right eye in a naval engagement 
with the Moors in the Straits of Gibraltar. On his return 
to Lisbon, his bravery as u soldier was no more honored 
than his genius as a poet. Disappointed in all his hopes, 
he determined to leave forever his native land, and sail 
for India, 1553. Offended by certain abuses of the Por- 
tuguese authorities in India, C. ventured to expose them 
in a satire, entitled Disparates na India, Follies in 
India,” in which he treated even the viceroy with ridi- 
cule. For this offence the poet was banished, 1556, to 
Macao, where he lived several years, and was engaged 
in writing Os Lusiadas. In 1561 he was recalled from 
his banishment. Unhappily, in returning to Goa, he 
suffered shipwreck, and lost all his property. excepting 
his epic poem, After other wanderings and misfortunes, 
C. took ship for Lisbon, where he urrived in 1569. He 
dedicated The Lusiaa to the young king, Sebastinn, who 
bestowed on C. a very small pension, and permission to 
remain at the court of Lisbon. Even this small pittance 
was taken away after the death of Sebastian, and C. was 
left in such poverty that a faithful Indian servant 
begged in the streets of Lisbon for the support of the 
great epic poet of Portugal. C. lyric poems, written 
during this time of destitution, contain many pathetic 
lamentations. He died obscurely in the hospital at Lis- 
bon, 1580. The Lusiad (Os Lusiadas. “ the Lusitanians,”) 
celebrates the chief events in the history of Portugal. 
Among the most famous passages are the tragical story 
of Inez de Castro, and the apparition of the giant Ada- 
mustor, Who appears as the Spirit of the Storm to Vasco 
de Gama, when crossing the Cape. The versification of 
The Lusiad is extremely charming. Patriotic senti- 
ments pervade the whole work. Besides his epic poem, 
C. wrote sonnets, odes, elegies, eclogues, epigrams, Ba- 
tires. ẹpi-tles, and three comedies. ‘The best ed. of 7 he 
L. was pub. in Paris (18-3). This poem bas been transla- 
ted into all modern languages The lust in English, by R. 
F Duff Lisbon aud Vhilada 1550) See Lusiab, p. 1535. 

Camoghe, (kam’og.) a mountain of Switzerland, 7 m. 
from o Lugano, height 8,800 feet. 

Camogli, (xm -,) a town of N. Italy, bnilt in the 
waters of the Gulf of Genoa, 13 m. E. S. ER. of Genoa city; 

op. 6,11. 

cam‘olin, in Ireland, a town of co. Wexford, on the 
river Bann. 

‘am‘omile, Cham/omile, n. [Or. chamaimelon, 
earth-apple, from its flowers smelling like apples.] 
(Bot.) See ANTHEMIS. 

Camou flet, (d-. Hai,) n. Fr.] ( Mil.) When sappers 
and miners have driven a gallery close to any part of 
the works of a besieged town, a countermine is some- 
times made by the besieged, charged with a composition 
so called, the explosion of which destroys the works of 
the attacking party, and kills or injures the men em- 
ployed in the trenches with its intolerable and suffo- 
cating odor. 

Ca mous, Camoys’, a. [Fr. camus, flat-nosed, from 
Lat. camurus, erooked.] Flat; level; depressed ;—spoken 
of the nose. (0.) 

Many Spaniards, .. have not worn out the camoys nose 
unto this day.” — Browne. 

Camp, n. (A. S. camp; Fr. camp; Dan. and Swed. kamp ; 
Ger. kampf; Lat. campus, a field or plain.) The ground 
on which an army pitch their tents; ground or spot on 
which any collection of tents are erected. 

From camp to camp... the hum of either army 
Sully sounds.” — Shaka, 

—A series of huts, tents, &c., orderly arranged: as, a 

miner’s camp. (Used in the sense of temporary habita- 

tion, 

(Mil.) The station of an army, with its artillery, bag- 
gage, and other accessories, when it has taken the field 
for purposes of war. The history of camps involves that 
of the military art in all ages and in all countries, The 
Lacedemonians appear among the first people who di- 
rected their attention to this subject. Their camps, 
whenever it was practicable, were of a circular form, 
which was said to possess the advantage that from the 
centre, where the general with the flower of the troops 
lay, help could soonest be afforded to any point men- 
aced by the enemy. The other States of Greece, Mace- 
donia, and Carthage, adopted the same leading princi- 
ple, bnt accommodated the form and disposition of their 
camps to the nature and strength of the ground which 
they intended to ocenpy. It was from the Romans that 
the art of custrametation first acquired any systematic 
regularity. The form of the Roman camp was invariably 
quadrangular; it was surrounded by regular intrench- 
ments, and was so admirably arranged that each cohort, 
legion, and individual knew exactly the point which he 
onght to occupy, and the part to which instant attention 
should be directed in the event of alarm. In modern 
times, and prior to the use of cannon, it is supposed that 
Europeanarmies were encamped in the field on a plan sim- 
ilar in general principles to that adopted by the Romans, 
the ground being marked out and a position assigned to 
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each division. But the practice of grouping the tents 
or huts in the form of a square or circle has been aban- 
doned for soine two centuries or more, to avoid ex- 
posing the army to the fire of the enemy in one mass; 
and it is now considered better to place the tents along 
an extended front, each regiment occupying the position 
it would take if the army were drawn up in order of 
battle, and the tents not showing a greater extent in 
front than the regiment would occupy when drawn up 
two deep A battalion 1,000 strong would therefore re- 
uire a space in front of abt. 1,000 ft. for the extent of the 
line of tents, as it would occupy this space when drawn 
up in file. A regiment of cavalry drawn up two deep, 
consisting of eight troops of eighty men each, would oc- 
cupy a front of 960 feet. The tents for the infantry are 
placed in rows at right angles to the front; the tents of 
the captains and subalterns occupy another line; and 
the tents of the field-officers, the sutler's tent, and the 
field-officers’ horses, are groupel behind these. The 
tents of the advanced-guard are placed about 500 ft. to 
the front, in the centre of the battalion, and the tents of 
the rear-guard are pitched about fifty feet to the rear 
of the sutler’s tent. The regiment parades in front of 
the first line of tents, between these and the tents of the 
advanced-guard. A somewhat similar arrangement is 
adopted for cavalry; the tents of the privates are pitched 
in Ines perpendicular to the front, and the horses are 
picketed between them. When an army is encamped, 
the infantry is generally disposed in the centre in two 
lines, with the reserve occupying another line in the 
rear; the cavalry is placed on either side, and the 
artillery is placed on the flanks with the cavalry, or in 
the rear. When an encampment is formed, great at- 
tention is always pail to the position of the ground 
around it, and all approaches are fortified against attack 
by redoubts and intrenchments. Advanced guards are 
also thrown out all around to guard against surprise or 
sudden attack. — See LINES OP INYRENCH MENT. 
—The whole body of persons encamped in the same spot, 
as of soldiers, miners, travellers, &c. ` 
Next to secure our camp and naval pow'rs.'' — Pope. 


(Agric.) A mound of earth for the storage of potatoes, 
&c., for protection against frost. (Called also barrow, 
pie, and hog.) 

—A game at ball, anciently practised in England. 
—v a. To encamp, or lodge in tents, as an army, or trav- 
ellers. 

Had t th t; 

To cae This 2 8. weal all 405 together.“ — Shake. 
—v. 1. To pitch a camp; to encamp. — See ENCAMP. 
“They camped out at night.” — W. Irving. 


Camp, in wa, a township of Polk co. 

Campagna, (am-pain’ya,) a town of S. Italy, prov. 
Salerno, cap. of dist., surrounded by high mountains, 18 
m. E. of Salerno. Pop. 10,504. 

Campagna di Roma, a district of Southern Italy, 
and embracing one of the most unhealthy tracts in that 
peninsula, if not in Europe. The Campagna extends 
along the western coast for nearly 70 miles, with a 
breadth of 40, and is bounded on the north by the States 
of the Church, south and east by Naples, and west by 
the Mediterranean, here called the Tuscan Sea. The 
ground, which never rises above 20) feet above the sea, 
is almost entirely volcanic, and the lakes are formed by 
craters of extinct volcanoes. The vapors rising from 
this district, and especially the Solfutara, produce 
the pestilential atmosphere styled Aria Cattiva. Some 
of the popes, especially Pius VI., have endeavored to 
drain the Pontine Marshes, and, during the dominion 
of the French in Italy, General Miollis mide great im- 

provements in drainage, timber-planting, and cultivation 

n the Campagna. The name of Cam di Roma was 
adopted in the Middle Ages, to distinguish the country 
from the neighboris... Campania, or Campagna Felice, in 
the kingdom of Naples. 

Campagnol, (kam-pan'yol,) n. [Fr.] (Zodl.) See 
MEADOW-MOUSE. 

Campaign, (kam-pdn’,) n. [Fr. campagne; It. cam- 
pagnt, from t. campus, an open field.) An open 
field; a large, level tract of country. 

Where Tiber rolls majestic to the main, 
And fattens, as he runs, the fair campaign.” — Garth. 


(Ni.) A term applied to a series of operations in war- 
fare, by which any important end is achieved. It was 
formerly taken to mean that which was done by an 
army between the time that it left its winter-qnarters 
fer active operations in the field during the summer 
months, until it entered them again. During this time 
the soldiers were under canvas, or without shelter in 
the open field; and hence the name. 

—v.t. To serve in a campaign. 

Campaigner, (Kan- ydn'r.) n. One who serves in a 
campaign ; a veteran; an old soldier; one who has been 
under the enemy’s fire. “She was an old campaigner.” 
Trackeray. 

Campan., (kam’pa,) a valley and small town of France 
in the recesses of the Pyrenees, dep. of the Upper Py- 
renees. The valley of Campan is at the source of the 
Adoar, and comprehends in reality two valleys, one of 
them watered by the Adour, and the other by the Tras- 
ports, a tributary of the Adour. The delightful scenery 
of the valley of Campan forms one of the attractions of 
the neighboring watering-place Bagnéres-de-Bigorre. the 
most frequented in this part of France. The little town 
of Campan is on the left bank of the Adour, a short 
-distance above Bagnères. The Pic du Midi de Bigorre, 
which overlooks the valley, rises to the height of 9.544 ft. 

Cam’pan, Jeanve Louise HENRIETTE, B. at Paris, 1752. 
At 15 years of age she was appointed reader to the 
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Campanes’, n. pl. 
Campanha, a town of Brazil, prov. of Minas Geraes, 
ie Pal 


Campa’'nia, n. 
Campa'nia, (Anc. Geng.) was that part of S. Italy 
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rincesses, daughtersof Louis XV. In 1770 she married 
M. C., and was soon after appointed first lady of the bed- 
chamber to Marie Antoinette, then dauphiness. She 
remained with Marie Antoinette duriug ber husband's 
reign, and was with her in the first sceues of the Revo- 
lution, up to the storming of the Tuileries on the 10th 
of August, when she narrowly escaped with her life. 
Being forbidden to follow her mistress to her prison in 
the Temple, she retired into the country, and at last 
opened a boarding-school at St. Germain-en-Laye. The 
establishment prospered, and was patronized by Jose- 
phine Beauharnais, who sent her daughter Hortense to it. 
In 1806, when Napoleon founded the establishment at 
Ecouen for the daughters and sisters of the officers of 
the Legion of Honor, he appointed Madame C. to super- 
intend it. After the restoration, the school of Ecouen 
being suppressed, Madame C. retired to Mantes, where 
she died in March, 1822, leaving behind her a character 
for mild virtues, and considerable information and ac- 


Cam’panile, n. 


complishments. She has written — Mémoires sur la 
Vie Privée de Marie Antoinette, Reine de France, suivis 
de Souvenirs et Anecdotes Historiques sur les R 

de Louis XV., et Louis TV., translated into English 
in 1823. She gives the most faithful and impartial ac- 
count of Marie Antoinette. Her recollections of the 
old court of Louis XY. are also curious. 


Campa'nn, n. (Sp. and It., from L. Lat. campana, 


bell.] (Æccl.) The bell of a church. 

(Bot.) The pusque-flower. 
pa'na, an island on the W. coast of Patagonia; 
Lat. 48° 30’ 8., Lon. 75° 30’ W. It is 55 m. long, with 
an average breadth of 10. 


Campana. (La, )a town of Spain, in Andalusia, on the 


Madre-Viega, 47 m. E.N.E. of Seville; pop. 5,917. 

Cam pan. Cam pan ‘ulz. Gut’tz, n. pl. (Arch.) 
The drops of the Doric architrave. 

Campana les, n. pl. (Bot.) An alliance of plants. 
Diaa. Epigynous Exogens, with dichlamydeous mono- 
petalous flowers, and an embryo with little or no albu- 
men. The campanal alliance includes the orders Campa- 
nulacee, Lobeliacee, Goodeniacea, Stylidiacee, Valeri- 
ander, Dipsacacee, Calyceracee, und Astrracee. 

Campana’rio, a town of Spain, in Estremadura, 62 
m. H. S. E. of Badajos ; pop. 5,730. 

Campaned’,a. (Her.) Bearing campanes, or bells. 

Campanella, Tommaso, (kam-pa-ne//la,) an Italian 
philosopher, u. in Calabria, 1568. was a monk of the 
Dominican order. His Philosophia Sensibus Demon- 
strata, &c., published in 1591 at Naples, which contained 
a defence of Telesius, exposed him to the hatred of the 
orthodox monks and schvolmen. In 1599 he was seized 
at Naples, and committed to prison on suspicion of 
being enguged in a conspiracy against the Spaniards, 
who were then masters of his country. He was im- 
prisoned 27 years, and was several times tortured, five 
times brought to trial, and finally sent to Rome at the 
request of the Pope. In 1634 he escaped and went to 
France, where Cardinal Richelieu allowed him a pension. 
His principal works are, De recta Ratione studendi, in 
which are some excellent rules for philosophizing, Aph- 
orismata Politica, and De Monarchid Hispanica. D. 1639. 

( Her.) Bells. (n.) 

ont Imello: pop. 7,000. 

See CAMPAIGN. 


now called Terra di Lavoro, q. v. The word C. is prob- 
nbly derived from campus, a plain. The Liris was the 
boundary between C. and Latium. To the North, C. 
was divided by the high Apennines from the country 
of the Marsi (the present Abruzzo), and to the N.E. by 
the mounts Callicula. Tifata, and Taburnus from the 
country of the Samnites. A continuation of the same 
ridge between Abella, which was in C., and Abellinum, 
which was in Samnium, continued the boundary to the 
E. as far as the sources of the Sarnus. The oft-set which 
there detaches itself from the same ridge, and runs in a 
W. direction, forming the peninsula of Surrentum, di- 
vided C. from the country of the Picentini, the present 
province of Salerno. These were the limits of C. under 
Augustus, when it formed one of the eleven regions of 
Italy. The limits of C. were afterwards extended, and 
it was made to embrace the country of the Picentini, 
Beneventum, and also part of the E. Latium. It was 
celebrated from the remotest times for its extraordinary 
fertility, and its soft and genial climate. The Usci, or 
Opici, and Ausones (probably all one people), are the 
first inhabitants of C. recorded in history. Etruscan 
colonies afterwards spread to this country, and fonnded 
twelve cities, including Capua, which became the prin- 
cipal city of C. The Etruscans of C. appear to have de- 
generated from their ancestors, and to have become 
licentious, insolent, and idle. The Etruscuns were driven 
ont or conquered by the Samnites, who finally yielded 
to the Romans. To prevent confusion as to the use of 
the term C.. it should be observed that the district be- 
longing to Capua was first called Campanus Ager, and 
this restricted and original meaning of the term should 
not be confounded with the subsequent enlarged mean- 
ing of the term C. as used by Strabo for instance, and 
other writers after his time. The Campanians of Capua, 
after being allies of Rome, took the part of Hannibal, 
and were severely treated by the Romansin consequence. 
Livy (xxiii. xxv.) speaks at length of the Campanians, 
their manners, and the part they took in the second 
Punic war. Liternum, Teanum, Calatia, Vultarnum, 
Baim, Atella, Acerræ, Abella, Nuceria, Nola, and the 
Greek colonies of Cumee and Parthenope, or Nenpolis 
(Naples), were all towns of C. in the enlarged meaning. 
The island of Capres (Capri) was reckoned a part of C. 
The Volturnus was its principal river. 
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Campan’iform, a. [From Lat. campana, bell, and 
forma, form.) (Bot.) ell-shaped. 

(It, bell-tower.] (Arch.) This term 
is, properly speaking, applied to a bell-tower, whether 
it be attached 
to a civic or 
ecclesiastical 
building. 

Though the 
word has 
been adopted 
in the Eng- 
lish language 
from the Ital- 
jan, aud ap- 
lied to the 
ll-towers of 
churches es- 
pecially, it 
more correct- 
ly belongs to 
those towers 
near church- 
es, but de- 
tached from 
them, which 
may be seen 
in many of 
the cities of 
Italy. The 
principal of 
these are the 
C. of Cremo- 
na, which is 
oftheextraor- 
dinary height 
of 396 ft.; that 
of Florence. 
268 ft. high, 
built from 
the designs of 
Giotto; the 
Garisendi 
Tower at Bo- 
logna, built 
in 1110, and 
the Leaning 
Tuwer of Pisa. 
This charac- 
teristic fea- 
ture of Ital- 
jan architec- g 
ture is now 
frequently — x 
applied to do- Fig. 491. — THE CAMPANILE OF FLORENCE, 
mestic styles, 
rising then usually over the entrance, and terminating 
in a room of small size at the top, which often answers 
the purpose of the belvidere. 

Campaniliform, a. [It. campanilla, a little bell, 
and forma, form.) Campaniform; having the shape of 
a bell. 

Campanologist, n. A bell-ringer; one skilled in 
the art of bell-ringing. 

Cam anology, (kam-pan-ol’o-je,) n. ¶ Lat. campana, 
a bell, and Gr. L a treatise.) The art of ringing bells. 
—A treatise on bell-ringing. 

Campanula. of Lat. campana, a bell.) ( Bot.) 
A gen. of plants, - 
forming the type 
of the order Cam- 
peruana It 

ncludes several 
American spe 
cies, which are 
known to all 
lovers of wild 
flowers. C. ro- 
tundifolia, the 
Hare-bell or 
Rock bell-flower, 
found in all the 
States on damp 
rocks and rocky 
streams, is an 
exceedingly deli- 
cate plant, 1 foot 
high, with blue, 
bell-shaped flow- 
ers. C. apari- Æ 
noides, the Prick- \ 
ly Bell-flower, 
found in wet 
meadows, from 
Canada to Geor- 
gia has small 
white flowers, on 
thread-like, flex- 
uous peduncles 
at the top of the 
stem. C. Ameri- 
cana, the American Bell-flower, found in fields, hills, 
&c, from Pennsylvania to Illinois, is from 2 to 3 feet 
high, and is also cultivated in gardens. C. Mlinornsis, 3 
to 5 feet high, is found in the prairies of Illinois. 

Campanula’cer, n. pl. (Hu. An order of plants, 
alliance Campanales.—DiaG. Ovary 2 or more celled, free 
or half united anthers, naked stigma, and valvate regu- 
lar corolla. — They are herbaceous plants or under- 
shrubs, yielding a white milk. Leaves nearly alway» 
alternate, exstipulate; calyx superior, persistent; ce- 


Fig. 492. — HARE-BELL, 
(Campanula rotundifolia.) 
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rolla monopetalous, regular; stamens equal in number 
to the lobes of the corolla, with which they are alter- 
nate; fruit dry, capsular, opening by lateral fissures or 
valves at the top, many-seeded; seeds with fleshy albu- 
men. There are 29 genera and 500 species, chiefly natives 
of the temperate parts of the Northern hemispheres. 

Campanula’ria, n, Campanular‘idz, n. pl. 
(Zoil.) In the system of Gray, a genus and family of 
zoüphytes, class Anthnzoa. 

Campan’'ulate, a. (Bot.) Campaniform : bell-shaped. 

Cump-bed'stend. n. A trestle bedstead; a portable 
bedstead made to fold up in a small compass for soldiers’ 
use. 

Campbell, (Tan “) the family-name of the dukes of 
Argyll, the most distinguished of which are noticed 
under the head ARGYLL 

Campbell, ALExanper, the founder of the religious 
sect called Campbhellites or Disciples of Christ, B. 1788. 
He withdrew from the Presbyterian Church in 1812, re- 
ceived baptism by immersion the same year, and formed 
several congregations, which united with the Baptist 
association; but at the same time protesting against all 
human creeds as a bond of union, accepting the Bible 
alone as the rule of faith and practice. In 1827, he was 
excluded from the fellowship of the Baptist churches, 
and his followers began to form into a separate body. 
At the time of his death, in 1866, they numbered about 
600,000, Bethany College, in Bethany, Va,, was founded 
by C. in 1841. D. 1866, 

Campbell, GTondz, a Scotch Presbyterian divine, B. 
at Aberdeen, 1719, author, besides other works, of a 
Philosophy of Rhetoric, published in 1766, which is still 
a standard work on the subject. D. 1796. 

Campbell, Joux. sB. at Edinburgh. 1708. He was the 
author of several valuable works, particulary the Zives 
of the English Admirals, and the Present State of Europe. 
He also wrote part of the Ancient Universal History, 
and Modern Universal History. D. 1775. 

Campbell, Jons, Lonp, g. 1779, was Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland in 1841, and Lord Chief Justice of the Court 
of Queen's Bench in 1850. In June, 1859. he was ap- 
pointed Lord Chancellor, under the Palmerston admin- 
istration. In 1846 he produced his Lires of the Lord 
Chancellors, &c., in 7 vols., republished in Philadelphia; 
and in 1849 the Lives of the Chief Justices, in 3 
vols. D. 1861. 

Campbell, Tamas, a distinguished British poet, n. in 
Glasgow, 1 His Pleasures of Hope, published at 
the early age of twenty-one, is replete with romantic 
beauty and generous enthusiasm; his Gertrude of 
Wyoming abounds in the most beautiful bome-scenes, 
and is mirked by the most perfect delineation of charac- 
ter and passion. His O'Connor's Ciild is full of an- 
tique grace and passionate energy, while his noble lyr- 
ics or war-songs form the richest offering ever made by 
poetry at the shrine of patriotism His prose works are 
also numerous, und his Specimens of the British Poets 
are models of chaste, yet animated criticism. He D. at 
Boulogne, 1844. 

Campbell, Sin Coix. See CLYDE, (Lorp.) 

Campbell, in Georgia, a N. W. central county, intersect- 
ed by Chattahoochee River, and drained hy Sweetwater 
Creek. Area, 360 sq.m. Surface. Undulating. Smil. Va- 
rious. Grain and cotton are the chief productions ; gold, 
iron. and soapstone are the principal minerals. Capital. 
Campbellton, Pop. in 1880, 9,979. 

1. in //linois, a post-village of Coles co., 8 m. 
leston. 

Campbell, in /ndiana, a township of Jennings co.; 
pop. 1,563. 

a townshi of Warwick co. 

Campbell, in Kentucky, a N.co., bordering on Ohio 
River; area, 120 q m.; bounded on the W. by Licking 
River. Surface, diversified: soil, very fertile. Cap. Alex- 
andria. /. in 1880, 37,440. 

Campbell, in Michigan, a post-township of Ionia co., 
30 m. W. by N. of Lansing, 

Campbell, in Tennessee, a N.E. county, bordering on 
Kentucky, and drained by afflnents of the Cumberland 
River. Arra, 450 sq.m. The central part of the co. is 
traversed by a ridge of the Cumberland Mountains: the| 
surface being generally hilly, and thickly wooded, Cap 
Jacksonborough. Prp. in 1880, 10,005, 

Campbell Virginia, a S. county, with an area of 
576 sq m. Itis bounded on N. by James River. and on 
8. by Stannton River: being also drained by Otter and 
Falling rivers. Surface, uneven; soil. generally fertile. 
Tron ore and granite are abundantly found. Cup. Camp- 
bell Court-House. Pop. in 1880. 36.250 

Campbell, in Wisemsim a township of La Crosse co., 
on Mississippi River. 

Campbell Court-House, in Virginia. a village, 
cap. of Campbell co., 130 m. W.S W. of Richmond. 

Campbell Island, in the S. Pacific, Lat. 52° 33’ S. 
Lon. 164° 9 E. It is a lonely, monntainous, and small 
island, only 36 m. round, but valuable on account of its 
harbors 

Campbellites, (kam’el-lits) n, pl. See DISCIPLES oF 
CHRIST, p, 778; also CAMPBELL (ALEX.): und Baptists. 

Campbe Bridge, in South Curolina, a post-office 
of Marion district. 

Campbellsburg, in Indiana, a post. village of Wash- 
ington co., 45 m. N. W. of New Albany. 

Campbellsburg, in Kentucky, a township of Henry 
co., 31m N W. of Frankfort, 

Campbell's Creek, in Indiana, flows through Hun- 
tingden co. into the Wabash. 

Campbell's Grove, in owa, a village of Cass co., 
180 m. W S of Towa City. 

Campbell's Mills, in Connecticut, a post-office of 
Windham co. 
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Camp’bellsport, in Ohio, a village of Portage co., 3 
m. S. E. of Ravenna. 

Campbell's Station, in Tennessee, a post-office of 
Knox co. 

Campbellsville, in Kentucky. a p.-v. and twp., cap. 
of Taylor co.,75 m. S. S. W. of Frankfort. 

Campbellsville, in Tennessre, a post-office and small 
place of Giles co. An action took place here, on Nov. 
6, 1863, between a Union corps commanded by Burnside, 
and a Confederate force under Longstreet, in which the 
latter was repulsed with a loss of about 370 men, the 
National loss being about 300. 

Campbellton, in Florida, a P. O. of Jackson co. 

Campbellton, in Georgia, a post-village and town- 
ship, cap. of Campbell co., on the Chattahoochee River, 
100 m. N.W. of Milledgeville, 

Campbellton, in Mississippi, a village of Itawamba 
county. 

campbeliten; in Missouri, a P.O. of Franklin co. 

Campbellton, in 0%, a post-office of Preble co. 


(Campbelltown, in New York, a_post-village and 


township of Steuben co., on Conhocton River; pop. 1,622. 
Campbelltown, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Lebanon co. 


Campbellville, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Sul- 


livan co. 

Campbelton, or Campbeltown, (kam’el-ton,) a 
seaport of Scotland, co. Argyle, and its most important 
town, on the E. coast of the long, narrow peninsula of 
Cantyre It is a neat and thriving place, with an excel- 
lent harbor, having from 6 to 13 fathoms water. Steam 
communication is regular between this place, Glasgow, 
and the W. coast of Scotland. 1%. 6,636. 

Camp’- „n. A boy on camp service. 


Camp Call, in North Carolina, a P. O. of Cleveland co. 


Camp’-ceiling, n. (Arch.) A kind of ceiling used 
in the construction of attics or garrets. 

Camp Creek, in Nebraska, a P. O. of Lancaster co. 

Camp Creek, in Ohio, a township of Pike co,, on the 
Scioto River, 28 m. 8. by W. of Chillicothe. 

Camp Creek, in Tennessee, a post- office of Greene co. 

Camp Douglas, in Utah, a military post of Salt Lake 
cv., J m. K. of Salt Luke City, 

Campeachy. (Lampe,) a seaport town of Yucatan, 
Mexican Republic, Lat. 19° 50’ N., Lon. 90° 33’ W. It is 
a handsome city, with a good dock, and a large trade in 
cotton, wax, and logwood, called also Campeuchy wood. 
Pop. 20,090. 

Campel'lo, in Massachusetts, a post- village of Plymouth 
county. 

Camp Elk water, in West Virginia, a post-office of 
Randolph co. 

„ n. (Mil) A general name for all 


an army, applicable to the domestic rather than the 
warlike wants of the soldier. In the days when armor 
was worn, the C. E. was enormously heavy and compli- 
cated. In the present day, a certain umount of C. K. is 
provided for a given number of troops.—See ENCAMP- 
MENT, TENT, &c. 

Camper, Purxn. a Dutch physician and anatomist, B. at 
Leyden. 1722. Having lost his parents at the age of 26, 
he visited Englund, France, and Germany, where he 
cultivated the acquaintance of men of letters. To the 
study of medicine he united that of many other sci- 
ences, and cultivated a taste for the fine arts. He de- 
signed, painted, and modelled with exactness and ele- 
gance; but he excelled in the study of philosophy and 
natural history. His works on these subjects are in 6 
vols. Svo., enriched with over 100 folio plates. D. 1789, 

Camp’erdown, a village of Holland. on the North 
Sea, 22 m. from Amsterdam. It gives its name to the 
victory obtained off its coust by Admiral Duncan over 
the Dutch fleet, Oct. 11, 1797. 

Campes'tral, Campes’trian, a. [Lat. campestris, 
from campus.) Pertaining to av open field; growing in 
a field or open ground. 

But the campestral, or wild beech, is blacker and more dur- 
able. — Mortimer. 

Camp’-fight, n. (Old Eng. Law.) A legal combat al- 
lowed bet. two persons to a point of controversy at issue. 

Camp-follower, u. A sutler or any other kind of 
people who follow an army with the intent of getting 
money from the soldiers. 

Camp hausen, W1.HELM, a German historical painter, 
n. at Düsseldorf, 1818. His chief productions are, Cava- 
liers and Roundheads, Charles Il. in the Retreat from 
Worcester, Charles |. at the Battle of Naseby, Prince Eu- 
gene at Belgrade, Godfrey de Bonillon at Ascalon, &c. 

Camphene’, CAMPHILINE, CAMPHILENE, Dari, n. 
(Chem.) A product obtained by acting on turpentine 
with hydrochloric acid. Hydrochlorate of camphene is 
formed, which is transformed into camphene by the ab- 
straction of the hydrochloric acid by the aid of quick- 
lime. It boils at 2739. and is without any action on 
polarized light. 

Camphine’,n. (Chem.) A commercial name applied to 
a pure variety of oil of turpentine, which is said to be 
furnished by the Pinus Australes. 

Cam’phire, n. The ancient name of Campnor, q.v. 

Camphogens, (kim'fo-jens,) n. pl. (Chem.) A series 
of hydrocarbons, which when treated with hydrochloric 
acid, form artificial camphor or terehenes. They include 
oil of turpentine, oil of lemons, oil of rue, and one or 
two others, 

Cam’‘phogen, n. The same as CAMPHENE, . v. 

Camphor, (kamfur,) n. 112 Lat. camphora ; late Gr. 
kaphoura; Ar. kAfour; Fr. camphre; It. can fra. ] 
(Chem.) A peculiar concrete substance: a pure resin ex- 
isting in many plants, only obtained in large quantities 
from two: namely, Camfora ojicinarum and Dryoba- 
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lanopsaromatica. The former,an evergreen tree grow- 
ing in China, Formosa, and Japan, yields almost all the 
camphor of European commerce. The (., which may be 
regarded as n solid volatile oil, is diffused through the 
entire plant, and is separated from the root, trunk, and 
branches. These parts are cut into chips, and boiled in 
water til the camphor begins to adhere to the stirring- 
rod, when the liquid is strained and allowed to stand 
until the C. concretes. It ix then sublimed into in- 
verted straw cones contained within the earthen capitals 
ofthe stills, Vast quantities of this crie C. are procured 
from the provinces of Fo-kien, in China, and the oppo- 
site island of Formosa: but some of good qnality is ex- 
ported from Japan. It is generally in small grayish, 
slightly sparkling grains, which, by aggregation, form 
crumbling cakes. Refined ©. is prepared by mixing the 
crude product with lime, and subliming it into thin 
Klass vessels of a peculiar shape, Which are afterwards 
cracked so as to obtain the C. in concuvo-convex cakes, 
evch about three inches thick, witha hole in the middle. 
C. is colorless and translucent, and has a strong, penetrat- 
ing, aromatic odor, and a bitter, rather pungent taste, 
though leaving a sensation of coolness in the mouth. 
Its specific gravity is from ‘98 to 99: so that it floats 
upon water, and, evaporating while doing so, under goes 
a curious rotatory movement. Jt volatilizes slowly at 
ordinary temperatures, melts at 288° Fahr., boils at 400°, 
and burns with a bright flame, It is soluble in alcohol, 
ether, oils, and dilute acids; also to a certain extent in 
water, The Borneo C., q. v., named also Sumatra G, 
greatly resembles the ordinary camphor, but is never 
seen in European commerce, because the Chinese give a 
price for it eighty or hundred times greater than that 
at which they sell their own camphor. It does not up- 
pear, however, that the Sumatra camphor is in any wa 
preferable to that of China, The sume tree whic 
affords this rare substance yields also a pale yellowish 
limpid fluid, called liquid camphor, or camphor oil. Ar- 
tificial camphor, closely resembling the natural product, 
may be formed by acting upon oil of turpentine with 
hydrochloric acid. It differs from true camphor in 
burning with a sooty flame, and in giving off, when 
heated, the odor of turpentine. Chemically considered, 
C. is a compound of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, in 
the proportions expressed by the formula C10 II. 

(Med.) C. is used both internally and externally, and 
it would take a page to enumerate all diseases and af- 
fections in which it may be used with advantage. Ras- 
pail. the founder of a peculiar system of medicine 
widely adopted in France, elevates C. almost to the dig- 
nity of universal medicine. See RASPAIL (SY<TEM OF).— 
In moderate doses, C. will allay nervous irritations and 
produce quietude and placidity of feeling. In very large 
doses it ucts as a narcotic, and is said to be poisonous. 
Insects are kept from attacking specimens of natural 
history by placing pieces of C. in the cases in which 
such specimens are preserved. 

—t.a Tocamphorate, or impregnate or wash with cam- 
phor. (R.) 

Campho'ra, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Za- 
wracea, yielding the camphor of commerce. The cam- 
phor-tree, C. officinarum, the Laurus camphora of older 
botanists, is a tree with lax. smooth branches and bright- 
green leaves. It is a native of China and Japan, and is 
cultivated in most of the warmer parts of the world. 
The camphor is obtained by boiling the timber. The 
tree is extensively cultivated in the island of Formosa, 
and the camphor is taken to Canton, which is the prin- 
cipal port for exportation, The exports from China may 
be reckoned at about 400,000 Ibs. annually. 

Camphoraceons, (kam-/rr-a'shus,) a. Of the nature 
of camphor: partaking of camphor. — Dunglison. 

Cam'phorate, v.a. To impregnate with camphor: as, 
a camphorated liquor. 

Cum ſphorate. n. (Chem.) A salt resulting of the 
combination of camphoric acid with a base. 

Cam phorate, a. Pertaining to, or impregnated with, 
camphor. 

` By shaking the saline and camphorate liquors.” — Boyle. 

Cam phorated. a. Impregnated with camphor; as, 
a camphorated draught. — Dunglison. 

Camphor'ie Acid, n. (Chem.) It is formed when 
camphor is acted on by concentrated nitric acid. It 
crystallizes m lamellar or acicular crystals, which have 
a bitterish, sour taste, They melt at 158° Fahr and dis- 
solveslightly in water. Camphoric acid forms salts with 
the various bases 

Cam’'phor-oil, n. (Cm.) A liquid which exudes 
when the bark of the Borneo camphor-tree is incised. 
It is u solution of camphor in a hydrocarbon termed 
borneenc. 

Cam ’'phor-tree, n. (Bot.) Ree CAMPRORA. 
Camphrone, (kum'/ron.) n. (Chem.) A volatile liquid 
obtained on passing camphor vapor over red-hot lime. 
Camphuy’sen, Dirk, an eminent Dutch painter, u. at 
Gorkum, 1580, whose landscape and moonlight-pieces 

are extremely beautiful. D, 1627. 

Cam pl. an Italian family of artists, who founded, at 
Cremona, in the middle and near the close of the 16th 
c, un eclectic school of painting, parallel with that 
founded by the family Caracci. Gu Lio C. (1500-1572) 
was the head of the school. Ile studied painting, senlp- 
ture, and architecture under Giulio Romano. His fe- 
male heads, like those of his brothers, are remarkably 
beautiful. — ANtoxio C. studied, under his brother, both 
painting and architecture, He was also a plastic artist, 
an engraver, and the historian of his native place. — ViN- 
OENZO C. (B. before 15 D. 1591) seems to have followed 
the gnidance of Antonio rather than that of Giulio, and 
excelled more small figures than in large pictures. 
His paintings of fruits are highly valued. — BeRNaR- 
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Dixo C. (B. 1522, p. about 1590), a kinsman of the three 
brothers C., was the most famons of the whole. Lanzi 
terms him “The Annibale Caracci ™ of the school. He 
chietly followed Raphael, yet withont servile imitation. 
Many of his works are found in Milan and Cremona. 
In the latter place, the cupola of the choir in the church 
San Gismondo is Bernardino’s masterpiece. 

Cam pl, a town of S. Italy, prov. of Terra di Otranto, 9 
m. from Lecce. Manf. straw hats. Fep. 4428. 

Camp ‘ing, n. In some parts of England, a game at ball. 

Camp'ing Creek, in S. Curolina, flows into Saluda 
River in Lexington district. 


Campo Santo, s small town of N. Italy, 15 m. from 


Cam ‘pos dos Goitacazes, (goi-ta-ha’zats,) a town 
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the friend of Petrarch, and of Andrea and Bernardo 
Oreagna. As a museum of classical antiquities, the C. S. 
is perhaps even more remurkable than in any other 
point of view. Altars, sarcophagi, bas-reliefs, statnes, 
inscriptions, everything that is interesting or curious 
which has come into the possession of the Pisans for 
centuries, they have accumulated witbin its walls. 


Modena, celebrated for having been the theatre of a 
sanguinary battle. fought between the Spanish and Aus- 
trian forces in 1743. 


of Brazil, on the Parahyba, abt. 160 m. from Rio Ja- 
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Carolina Academy. He has been an arduons student in 
the sciences, and a voluminous writer. He wrote: Lehr- 
buch der Zitumie, (18183) Lehrbuch der Gynihologie, 
(18203) Erlduterungstafeln zur Vergleichenden Anate 
mue, (1826:) Grundztiye der Vergleichenden Analomir und 
Physiologie, (1828 ,) Ueber den Blutkreislauf der In- 
sekten, (1827; Vorlesungen üer Psychologie. (1831; 
Atlas der Kranioskupie, (1>43;) Ae, &c.,and many others 
on scientific subjects, and some on art studies 

Cam toos, or Gamtoos, in S. Africa, a considerable 
river of the E., division of Cape Colony It rises in the 
Niewveldt Mountains, and, after a course of 200 m., falls 
into the sea, 20 m, from Uitenhage, 
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Cam ‘pion, n. (Bot.) Ses Lycnyis and SILENE. 
Cam pistron’, JEAN GALBERT DE, a French poet, B. at 
Toulouse, 1656 He was much celebrated in his time, 


Camus’. We insert this article principally to make the 


neiro; pep. 4,500, 
distinction between several French mathematicians of 


Campo Seco, (lampo sã'ko.) (i. e., “dry plain,”) in 


and was a friend of Racine. D. 1723. 
Camp Izard, in Florida, a post-office of Marion co. 
Cam'pii, a town of S. Italy, prov. Teramo, 9 m. N. of 
that city ; pop. 7,714. 


Camp Luce, in Jwa, a village of Madison co., 130 m. 
w P iown City. 


Camp McDermitt, in Nevada, a post-office of Hum- 
boldt co. 

Camp’-meeting, n. A meeting of religious persons, 
held principally by those of the Methodist persuasion, 
in some quiet, retired spot, where they remain for some 
days together, for preaching aud continuous devotional 
exercises. 

Cam ’po-bas'so, a fortified town of S. Italy, cap. of 
prov. of the same name, 53 m. N.E. of Naples. Mu. 
Fine cutlery. Pop. 13.820. 

Cam’ Bas’so, Niccolo, Count pa, a celebrated com- 
mander of Italian mercenaries, lived in the latter half 
of the fifteenth century. He had first supported the 
house of Anjou, in the kingdom of Naples, but after- 
wards transferred his services to their opponent, Charles 
the Bold, Duke ot Burgundy. By pandering to the 
prejudices and caprices of that headstrong prince, he 
acquired great influence over his mind, and, in the end 
availed himself of the confidence placed in him by the 
duke to sell him to his enemies, yhile the Duke was 
engaged in the siege of Nancy, in 1477, on the approach 
of a superior torce under Ferrand, Duke of Lorraine, to 
relieve the place, Campo Basso deserted to the enemy 
immediately before battle. The Bureundians were, in 
consequence, defeated, and the duke himself slain. The 
treacherous Ltalian was supposed to be the murderer, 
as the bo of some of his men were observed near the 
spot where the unfortunate prince was found killed and 
stripped the day after the battle. 

Cam’ Bello, an island of New Brunswick, at the 
mouth of Passamaquoddy Bay, Lat. 44 57“ N., Lon. 
66° 5% W. It is 8 m. long, and from 1 to 3 m. broad; 
and at its N. end has a liglit-house 60 feet above high- 
water mark. 

Campo’bello, in S. Carolina, a post-office of Spartan- 
burg district. 

Cum po de Cripta’na, a town of Spain, province 
Ciudad-Real, 50 m. N. E. from Ciudad-Real city; pop. 
5.966. 

Cam’ For’mio. a town of S. Italy, prov. Friuli, 4 
m. S. W. of Udine This place is famous in history for the 
treaty of peace concluded here, Oct. 17, 1797, between 
France and Austria, respectively represented by Gen. 
Bonaparte und the Count of Coblentz. Austria ceded 
the Netherlands, Milan, and Mantua, and received as 
compensation the districts Istria, Dalmatia, and the left 
bank of the Adige, in the Venetian states, and the capi- 
tal, Venice; while France took the remaining territory 
of Venice, its possessions in Albania, and the Ionian 
Islands. Pop. 1,749. 

Cam’po-MajJ'or, a frontier and fortified town of Por- 
tugal, prov. Alentejo, 12 m. N. N. E. of Elvas, and 15 
N.W. of Badajoz. It is an ill-bui't, dirty, miserable 
place. Pop 5,127. 

Cam poma’nes, Perro RODRIGUEZ, Count or, a dis- 
tinguished Spanish statesman, B. in Asturias. 1723. In 
1765 he was appointed fiscal advocate to the royal coun- 
cil of Castile, and was made afterwards minister of 
state. Ie was a friend of Aranda, and took part in the 
expulsion of the Jesuits by that minister. He labored 
zealously to rouse the industry of Spain from its state 
of torpor, and wrote several good works on the educa- 
tion of the people, and especially of the artisans. Under 
the ministry of Florida Blanca, Campomanes was re- 
moved from the council, and lived afterwards in retire- 
ment. D. 1802. 

Cam' pos, a town of the island of Majorca, 22 m. S. E. 
of Palma, und 7 from the sea; pop. 4,541. 

Cam’po San’to., n. [It., Holy Field.] The name given 
in Italy to a cemetery or burying ground, but more 
especially to an enclosed place of interment, surronnded 
internally by an arcade, and destined to receive the re- 
mains of persons of distinction. The most famous C. &., 
and that from which the others derived their name, is 
that of Pisa, in the neighborhood of the Dome, and 
consecrated to the memory of men who bad deserved 
well of the republic. It was founded by Archbishop 
Ubaldo, towards the end of the 12th century. The ar- 
chitect was Giovanni Pisano. It contains an area of 400 
feet in length, and 118 in breadth; and is surrounded by 
alofty wall,on the inner side of which a wide arcade 
runs round the whole enclosure, giving to it the charac- 
ter of a magnificent cloister. The lofty circular arches 
of the arcade are filled with the richest Gothic tracery. 
The walls are adorned with frescoes. which are of great 
interest and value, both absolutely and with reference 
to the history of art. These remarkable paintings are 
supposed to date before the middle of the 14th century, 
and are ascribed to Buffalmacoo. But the most marvel- 
lous productions are those of Giotto, of Simone Memini, 


Camp Point, in inms, a post-township in Adams 
Camp Pinckney, in Georgia, a village in Camden 


Cam 


Cam 
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Campulit’ropous, a. Same as CAMPYLOTROPOUS, Q. v. 
Cam 


Campylot'ropous, Campylotrepal; a. 
( Bot.) 


Culijornia, a post-otħice.of Calaveras co., 12 m. S. W. of 
Mokelumne Hill. 


co., 22 m. E. N. E of Quincy, 


co., en St. Mary's River. 


Camp Ridge, in & Carolina, a post-office of Williams- 


burg district. 


Camp Run, in Ohio, a post-office of Crawford co 
Camp ’-sheeting, n. 


A piled enclosure, fre 

erected at the foot of an embankment, or a cutting ina 
shaft or compressible formation. A camp-sheeting con- 
sists of: 1, a guide pile: 2, a whole, or a horizontal piece 
of timber; and, 3, a series of planks driven in, s0 ae to] 
enclose the space required for the foundation, usually of 
the thickness of 3 inches, though this thickness is by no 
Means necessary. A camp-shecting is, in fact, nothing! 
more than an enclosure by means of a series of planks 
driven flatwise to the direction of the thrust, and the 
thickness of the planks is that most commonly obtained 
in the market; its object being to resist the outward 
thrust of the earthwork, on which it is proposed to build, 
under the influence of n direct load, 


Camp Stockton, in Tras, a post-office of Bexar co. 
Camp’-stool, n. A stool with crossed legs, enabling it 


to be folded up. 
ti, in Lonisiana, a post-village of Natchitoches 
parish, on Red River, 65 m. S.8.E. of Shreveport. 


Camp’ton, in Jlinois, a post-township of Kane co. 


pop. 957. 
‘ton, in Jowa, a post-village of Delaware co., 50 
m. W. by N. of Dubuque. 


Cam p’ton, or Compton, in Kentucky, a post-village 


and township of Wolfe co, 


Camp’ton, in New Jersey, a village of Essex co., 314 


m. S.W. of Newark. 


‘amp’ton, in New Hampshire, a post township of 


Grafton co., 45 m. N. by W. of Concord, and intersected 
by Merrimack Riven 

p’town, in Pennsilvania, a post-village of Brad- 
ford co., on Wyalusing Creek, 13 m. E.S E. of Towanda. 


Camp ’tonville, in California. a post-village of Yuba 


co., near N. Yuba River, 41 m. N.E. of Marysville; pop. 
500. 


pus Mar'tius. (Koman Antiq.) The “Field of 
Mars,” an extensivo plain or meadow without the walls 
of Rome, and adjoining the Tiber, where the levies of 
troops were made by the tribunes selected to command 
the legions. where the ballot for the conscription was 
drawn, and where all military exercises, drills, and evo- 
lutions were performed. It was also a gymnasium for 
the Roman youths, where they threw the disens and 
javelin, practised their horses. and competed in foot and 
chariot races. It wasin the C. M. that the great assem- 
blies of the people took place to elect their public offi- 
cers, military and civil tribunes, and other magistrates 
of the city. 


Campus Scelera'tus. (Roman Antiq.) This name 


was given to a spot within the walls, and close by the 
Porta Collina, where those of the vestal virgins who 
had transgressed their vows were entombed alive, from 
which circumstance it took its name. 


Camp ’'ville, in Cmnecticut,a post-office of Litchfield co. 
Camp’ville, in New Fork, a post-village of Tioga co., 


240 m. from New York city. 


Camp-vin’/egar, „. A mixture of vinegar, with Cay- 


enne pepper, soy, walnut-catsup, anchovies, and garlic. 
Webster. 


Camp Watson, in Orrgon, a post-office of Grant co. 
Camp Wildeat, in Kentucky, ina spur of the Cum- 


berland Mountains. An engayement occurred here, 
21st Oct, 1861, between a National force commanded by 
Gen. Scheepf, and a body of Confederates led by Gen. 
Zollicoffer, in which the latter were worsted. 


Campy losper’mous, a. (/.) Applied to a seed or 


seed-like fruit, when rolled np so as to form a longitudi- 
nal furrow, down one side, as that of the sweet Cicely. 
(Gr. 
kampylen, to bend, and trepo, to turn.) Applied 
to an ovule which grows unequally, and consequently 
curved upon itself, so as to bring the apex round to the 
vicinity of the base, the chalaza and the orifice being 
at length brought nearly into contact at the point of at- 
tachment; as in the Mignonette. 


|Cams, Kirt Gustey, an eminent German physician, 


physiologist, psychologist. and artist; B. 1789, in Leih- 
sic, Where his father had a dyeing establishment. He 
graduatedin Leipsic in 1811, and in this year established | 
himself us lecturer on comparative anatomy, which 
branch had not been tanght in Leipsic up to that time. 
He soon devoted himself to obstetrics and diseases of, 
females. In 1814, he was made protessor of obstetrics 
and director of the obstetrical clinic in the newly or- 


ganized medical and surgical academy in Dresden; and, 
in 1562, was elected president of the Royal Leopold- 


this name 1. François Joseph des Camus, B. 1672, p. 
1732, author of Traité des Forces Mourantes, 1722, und 
editor of Varignon’s Mechanics, 1725. He b. in England, 
whither he had gone in search ofemployment. 2. Charles 
Etienne Louis Camus, B. 11 99, D. 1768, was the compan- 
ion of Clairaut, Lemonnier, and Maupertnis, in the 
measurement of the meridian in Lapland, author of the 
Hydraulique, Cours de Mathématiques, and a list of 
works which may be found in Hutton’s Dictionary. He 
was also concerned in the verification of Picard’s De- 
gree, 1757. 3. Nicholas le Camus de Mézières, B. 1721, 
D. 1749, author of various works on architecture, his pro- 
fession. 

Camus. Cam'is n. A thin dress. 

“Allin silken camus, lily white.” — Spenser. 

Cam/’-wheel, n. ( Mach.) See Cam. 

Cam’-wood, n. [Probably an abbreviation of um- 
peachy-wood.) The wood of Baphia nitida, (see An 
It is used in dyeing, instead of Brazil-wood, and gives 
a finer and more durable red. 

Can, n. [Du. kan; A. S. cunna; Ger. kanne; W. canw, 
or ganw, to contain, from gan, capacity.) A cnp or vessel 
for holding liquor, generally made of tin, or other metal. 
“ His empty can. with ears half worn away, 

Was bung on high, to boast the triumph of the day.“ — Dryden. 

A term used in Scotland for a chimney-pot. 

Can, r.i. (imp. cout.) [A. S. cunnan ; Goth, kunnen, 
to know; Ger. können.) To know, perceive, or under- 
stand; to be able; to have sufficient moral or physical 
power or capacity. (It is an auxiliary verb which 
modifies the meaning of another.) See COULD. 

Ca‘na of Galilee, (culled by the natives Kefr Cana, 
or Kana-el-Jelil,) a town of Palestine, — celebrated in 
Scripture as the scene of our Lord's first miracle, when 
he turned water into wine, — is now a small village of a 
few hundred inhabitants, who are principally Greek- 
Christians or Nazorenes, situated about 13 m. W. of the 
Sea of Galilee, and 6 m. N. of Nazareth. 

Cann. in Iidivna,n post-office in S.W. of Jennings co., 
70 m. S. S. E. of Indianapolis. 

Canaan, the son of Ham, and grandson of Nonh. His 
numerous posterity seem to have occupied Sidon first, 
and thence spread into Syria and Comun. The Jews be- 
lieve that he was implicated with his father in the dis- 
honor done to Noah, which was the occasion of the curse 
under which he and his posterity suffered. 

Ca‘naan, the land peopled by Canaan and his posterity, 
and afterwards given to the Hebrews, ‘lhix country has 
at different periods been called by various names, either 
from its inhabitants, or some circumstances connected 
with its history. -I. The Land of Concan, from Canaan, 
the son of Ham, who divided it among bis sons, ench of 
whom became the head of a numerous tribe, and ulti- 
mately of a distinct people. (Gen. x. 15-20, xi. 31.) This 
did not, at first, include any land east of the Jordan. — 
2. The Land of Promise, from the promise given to Abra- 
ham that his posterity should possess it. (Gen, xii, 7, 
xiii. 15.) These being termed Hebrews, the region in 
which they dwelt was called —3. The Land of the He- 
brews, (Gen. xl. 15:) and - 4. The Land of Israel, from 
the Israclites, or posterity of Jacob, having settled 
there. This nume is of frequent occurrence in the Old 
Testament. It comprehends all that tract of ground on 
each side of the Jordan, which God gave for an inheri- 
tance to the Hebrews. At a later age, this term was 
often restricted to the territory of the ten tribes. —). The 
Land of Judah. This at first comprised only the region 
which was allotted to the tribe of Judah. After the 
separation of the ten tribes, the land which belonged to 
Judah and Benjamin, who formed a separate kingdom, 
was distinguished by the appellation of “The land of 
Judah,” or Judea; which latter name the whole country 
retained during the existence of the second temple, and 
under the dominion of the Romians.— 6. The Holy Land, 
This name appears to have been used by the Hebrews 
after the Babylonish captivity. (Zech. ii. 13.) — 7. J- 
tine, (Ex. xv. 14,) a name derived from the Philistines, 
who migrated from Egypt, and having expelled the 
aboriginal inhabitants, settled on the borders of the 
Mediterranean. Their name was subsequently given to 
the whole country. though they in fact possessed only m 
small part of it. By heathen writers, the Holy Land 
has been varionsly termed Palestine, Syria, and Phoeni- 
cia, — See PALESTINE. 

Canaan, in Omnvcticut, a post-villnge and township of 
Litchfield co. 35m. N.W. by W. of Hartford; pop. 1,257. 

Canaan, in /ndiana, n post-village of Jefferson co., 84 
m. S.E. of Indianapolis. 

Canaan, in 0% , a township of Henry co. 

Canaan, in Maine, a post-village nnd township of Som- 
erset co., 5 m. E. of Kennebec River, and 35 m. N. by E. 
of Angusta. $ 

Canaan, in Missouri, a post-village of Gasconade co., 
4tm. of Jefferson City, A 

Canaan, in New Hampshire, a post-township of Graftva 
co., 52 m. N. W. of Concord, 
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Ca‘naan, in Now Fork, a post-township of Columbia co. 
2 m. S. E. of Albany. 

Canann, in Ohio, a township of Athens co. 

—A township of Madison co. 

—A township of Morrow co. 

—A post-township of Wayne co., 65 m. 8 E. of Sandusky 
Cit ` 

Canaan, in Pennsylvania, a post-to- uship of Wayne 
co., 6 m. W. of Honesdale 

Canaan, in Fermont, a post-township of Essex co., 110 
m N E. of Montpelier, 

Canaan Centre, in New York, a post-village of Co- 
lumbia co, 26 m. S. K. of Albany, 

Canaan Four Corners, in New York, a post-vil- 
lage of Columbia co, 25 m, S.E. of Albany. 

Ca’‘naanites, the descendants of Canaan. Their first 
habitation was in the land of Canaan, where they mul- 
tiplied extremely, and by trade and war acquired great 
riches, and sent out colonies all over the islands and 
coasts of the Mediterranean, When the measure of thelr 


idolatries and abominations was completed, Gud deliv- 
ered their country into the hands of the Israelites, who, 
conquered it under Joshua. The following ure the 
principal tribes mentioned in Scriptures :—The CANAAN- 
Ires proper, who inhabited portly the plains on the W. 
side of the Jordan, and partly the plains on the const) 


of the Mediterranean Sea: the Hivites; the Giroa- 
entres: the Jenusires; the AMORITES; the Hittites; aud 


the PERIZZITES, 7. v. 

Ca’naanitish, a. Relating, or pertaining, to Canaan ; 
as, the (unaanitish nation. 

Canaan Valley, in Connecticut, a post-office of Litch- 
feld co. 

Can und. (Doxtxiox or.) a vast territory of N. America, 
aud one of the most important and prosperous portions 
of the British empire. lying between 55° 45’ und 141° 
15’ W. Lon., and 42° and 77° N. Lat. The Dominivn of 
Canada is bounded N. by Baffin's Bay, the Arctic Ocean, 
and the U. States Territory of Alaska; S. by the Uni 
States, the river St. Lawrence, and the chain of 
lakes connecting it with the Lake of the Woods, and 
thence by the 49th parallel to the Gulf of Georgia; E. 
by the Atlantic Ocean, and W. by the Pacific Ocean and 
Alaska. The Dominion of Canada comprises the prov- 
inces of Ontario and Quebec “(known previous to the 
confederation of the British N. A, provinces as Upper 
aud Lower Canada), New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island, British Columbia, Manitoba, 
and the N.W. Indian territuries, The four firat-named | 

rovinees were united on the Ist of July, 1867, and 
— the nucleus of the already extensive Domin- 
fon of Canada In June, 1870, the whole of the Hud- 
son Bay Company's Territory was transferred to the 
Dom. of C, out of which were formed the province of 
Manitoba and the N.W. Indian territories. On the Ist 
of July, 1871, British Columbia joined the confeders- 
tion. The greatest length of the Dom. of C, E. and W., 
is about 3,800 m.; and greatest breadth, N. and S., abt. 
2,200 m. The area of the Dom. is abt. 3,330,000 sq m. 
The present article is limited to general remarks on 
the Dom, of C., and a more detailed description of On- 
tario and Quebec, or Canada proper, the other portions 
of the Dominion being described under their respective 
names. The area of Outario is 121,260 ag. m., that of 
Quebec 210,020 sq. m. — The Otta 


which has its sources in abt. 48° 30’ N. Lat., and 80° W 


Lon., and flows in an .S. E. direction till it unites with| g% 


the St. Lawrence near Montreal, forma nearly in its 


whole extent the line of demarcation bet the 2 prove. 


Quebec comprising the whole region lying N.E. of the 
Ottawa, on both sides of the St. Lawrence; while Onta- 
rio comprima all the territory lying S. and W, of that 
river. The latter is entirely an inland prov.; but from 
its having the great lakes and a part of the St. Law- 
renee for its boundary, it has a vast command of inter- 
nal navigation, aud a ready access to the ocean, — Desc. 
The N. portion of both Upper and Lower © consista of 
o table-land, little of which has been hitherto explored. 


In =e Canada, E. of Huron, it has an average eleya-| | 0 


tion of perhaps from 1,200 to 1,300 tert. Itis covered 
with lorests interspersed with ravines, swamps. nud tor- 
rents, and abounds with lakes, which, anywhere bat in 
the neighborhood of the immense lakes of this conti- 
neut, would be deemed of considerable size. Tho coast 
of Lower C, N.E. of the Saguenay, is less lofty than 
S. W. of that river, but of a very uninviting description. 
The interior of this part of the country, as described by 
the Indians and Esquimaux, by whom alone it is trav- 
ersod, is composed of rocky cliffs and low hills, scattered 
over barren plains, diversified with thick forests of 
stunted pines, and checkered with small lakes. The cul- 
tivated country N. of Quebec does not extend far, beling 
hemmed in by hill ranges But as these ranges graln- 
ally recede from the St. Lawrence, and the country, at 
first diversified by varied eminences, sinks into a level 
plain, the surface of settled and cultivated land in- 
creases: and this is especially the case as we approach 
and penetrate Upper C The peninsula or great plain 
of this province, between lakes Huron, Frie, and 
Ontario, comprising about 20,000 square miles, con- 
sists, for the most part, of alluvial soil, on a calen- 
rems substrutum. It is of varying fertility; but, on 
the whole, is believed to be the best grain country 
of any of the more N. portions of the American conti- 
nent. A large part of this fine plain is still covered with 
lofty forests: it has, however, some prairies, or primeval 
meadows; bnt these are not extensive, At some remote 
riod, it had evidently formed part of the bed of a vast 
nlund sea, of which the five great lakes having been 
the deepest, are now the principal remaining portions, 
N. of Lake Ontario, two terraces intervene between the 


rand River, 4 
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plain on the shore of the lake, and the table-land in the 
N. decreasing somewhat in fertility as they increase in 
height, and separated frum each other, and from the plain, 
by two ranges of hills of moderate elevation. The must 
8. of these two ranges unites near Lon 80° with a third, 
which passes N. and S. froth Natawasanga Bay, in Lake 
Huron, to the W. extremity of Lake Ontario. The com- 
bined range, after encircling the head of the litter lake, | 
crosses the bed of the Niagara River, forming the ledge | 
over which are the celebrated falls, aod is finally lost in 
the territory of the U. States, That part of Lower Cun-| 
ada S f the St, Lawrence, extemling between Lon, 72°) 
30 and 74° , and euteriug into the district of Mon- 
treal, consists, for the most part, of an extended plain 
almost completely Mut, except that some detached bills 
diversify the surface, one of which, that of Ronville, is 
1,000 feet in height. Itis less extensive than the plain 
on the opposite shore of the river, and contains no large | 
towns, but it is iu many respects equally fertile and 
well-watered, and the cities are dependent on it fora 
large proportion of their supplies. To the S. and E. it 
ascends by degrees tuto the mountainous region, form- 
ing the boundary between the British and U. States terri- 
tories. The aspect of the S. shure of the mstuary of the 
St. Lawrence, between Lon, 60° 30° and 72°, thongh bold 
and billy, is not mountainous, as on the opposa shore; 
and tbe hill ranges are interspersed with valleys, and 
even plaina, of sume extent, many of which, from the 
encouragement affordel by the contiguous markets of 
the capital, have been brought inte very tolerable culti- 
vation. E. of Kamouraska. the country is diversified by 
some abrupt eminences, while population and culture be- 
come more limite; and in the dist. of Gaspé the moun- 
tains rise into two chains of considerable elevation, 
onclosing a lofty plateau, The most southerly of these 
chains bounds on its S. side, the valley of the Resti- 
gouche and St. John rivere.— Lakes, Rivers, de. Besides 
the great lakes indenting the W. outline of the country, 
C, contains numerous minor, yet still large-sized. bodies 
of water, In Lower C. the lakes and rivers have been 
estimated to cover 3,200 sq. m. of surface; the principal 
of the former hitherto discovered are Lake St. John, 
with an area of 840 sq. m.; those of Maniconagan, 
Piretibbe, and others N. of the St. Lawrence, and Mem- 
vhremagog, S. of that river, In Upper C, the chief are 
Nipissing Lake, Temiseaming, and St Ann's, in the high 
tableland; and the Simeoe Lake in the upper terrace 
country of the Home district. Among the rivers falling 
into the St. Lawrence, or into the lakes which forma 
part of its system, there are some deserving of special 
mention whether for their utility ss regards navigation, 
or their agency in fertilizing the soil In the peninsula 
of Upper C., the Thames originates in the dist. of London, 
near Lat. 4% and Lon. 818, and after a course of about 
150 m. chiefly S.W., falls into Lake St. Clair, situate bo- 
tween Lakes Huron and Erie, Thie river is navigable 
for large vessels, 15 m. up to Chatham, and intersects | 
and waters u fine, fertile country, Next in magnitude 
ia the Ouse, rising in the Hume district, about Lat, 440, 
Lon, Su? 10% running generally S.E. aud falling into the 
N.E. extremity of Lake Erie. Purallel to this river for 
about 50. m, runa the Welland or Chippeway River, 
which in one part of its course forme a portion of the 
canal between the Ouse and Lake Ontario, by means of 


Fig. 493. — SAGUENAY RIVER. 


which the Falls of Niagara are avoided. The Trent, in 
the Neweastle district, conne: “s with various lakes, and 
after a torinous course, discharges itself into the Bay 
of Quinté in Lake ‘intario. The Lake Balsam is s 

rated only bya short portage from that of Simeone which 
discharges its waters into Gloucester Bay (Lake Huron) 
by the Severn River. A short and valuable line of di- 
rect water communication between the lakes Huron and 
Outario is apparently impeded only by the intervention 
of this short portage, and by the rapids of the Severn, 


which river is, however, no more than 20 m. in length. 
The St. Lawrence, the grent lakes, &c., are elsewhere 
treated of in this work. The Saguenay, (see Fig. 493.) 
a large und deep river, one of the principal tributaries 
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of the St. Lawrence, emptying into its 10m 
N.E. of Quebec, is famous for the sublime and almost 
unique grandeur of its scenery. The Restigouche, which 
bounds the dist. of Gaspé S., and falls into Chaleur Bay, ia 
the only river of any importance in C. not belonging to 
the St. Lawrence basio.—Clem. The climate of C. is sub- 
ject to great extremes of heat and cold; the thermom- 
eter ranging between 102° above, and 36° below, the zero 
of Fahr. Iu such an extensive region there is, of course, 
some difference in this respect; as we ascend the St. 
Lawrence not only a more S. parallel is reached, but the 
country is lees wild and exposed than that near its en- 
trance; so that whilst Quebec has been said to have the 
summer of Paris, und the winter of St. Petersburg, the 
t plain of Lake Erie has the climate of Philadelphia. 
till, the Canadian climate, as a whole, is very severe; 
all the streams are, in winter, locked up by ice, and the 
ground is covered everywhere, to an average depth of 5 
or 6 feet by suow, fur 4 or 6 mouths of every year. 
Frosts usually commence in Oct., whilst the weather, by 
day, is still mild and serene. But with Nov. begins a 
succession of snow-storms and tempests from the N. and 
E., accompanied Ly a great increase of cold; and this 
sort of weather usually continues to the 2d or 3d week 
of Dec..when the atmosphere again becomes serene, but 
the cold still more intense, so that the rivers become 
suddenly frozen over, Towards the latter part of April, 
or, in late seasons, the beginning of May, the ice begins 
to break up; a sudden increase of temperature stimu- 
lates vegetation, and makes its growth almost perceptible 
to the eye; so that spring and summer can scarcely be 
recognized as distinct seasons. May aud Jane are occa- 
sionally wet, but the sommers, in general, are very fine 
and hot. Thunder-storms are of great violence, nnd the 
Aurora Borealis is frequent and vivid. Fogs are of un- 
usual occurrence, except in the dist. of Gaspé, and on the 
St. Lawrence, where they often seriously obstruct navi- 
gation, The length and severity of the Canadian win- 
ter isa heavy drawback on the country, and lays the 
farmer under serious difficulties and privations not ex- 
perienced in countries where the climate is milder, as in 
the contiguous States of Indiana and Tinois. For $ or6 
months almost all agricultural cperations are suspended, 
so that time is not left in the rest of the year for the 
proper [ony raga of the ground for the crops, and other 
necessary labors. Horses, cattle, and other farm stock 
require a proportionally large supply of fodder for their 
keep; and to these causes must be ascribed the leanness 
of the animals, the high price of produce, and the cheap- 
ness of labor as compared with the U. States. But there is 
a material difference between the Lower and the Upper 
province. In the latter the severity and the! Wor 
the winter are materially diminished. The soil too is gen- 
erally better; and the quality of the wheat improves 
nearer to the S. limit of the prov.—Bof. ond Veg. The 
grenter portion of both provs. of the Dominion is cov- 
ered Ly extensive foresta, principally pine. The silver aud 
American firs, Weymouth and Canadian pines, white ce- 
dar, maple, birch, American ash, bass-wood, hickory, and 
several species of oak, are abundantly found. Of the 
smaller plants, the Zizunia aquatica may be noticed ns 
peculiar to (i and abounding in most of the swam 
(a grass not unlike rice, and affording food to bi 
and occasionally to the Indian tribes), and the Gin- 
seng, and Canadian lily. common to this country 
and Kamtschatka. Sugar from the maple-tree is man- 
ufuctured in considerable quantities, The live-onk is 
well adapted for ship timber; and the various kinds 
of wood avniluble for no other purpose, serve to rup- 
ply the pot- and pearl-ash mannfactories.— Prod. C. 
may, on the whole, be considered a fertile region; the 
upper prov. much more so than the lower. Lee 
hemp, flax, and the different kinds of grain 
pulse are successfully cultivated; as are all the com- 
moner fruits and vegetables of the temperate zone. — 
Minerals. Iron, copper, lead, tin, silver, marble, and 
lithographic stones. C. is snpposed to be rich in min- 
erals, but ite wealth below ground has only been par- 
tially explored Copper and iron ore are at present the 
chief produce of the mines. — Trads and Industry. The 
manufacturing industry in Canada is unimportant. 
Timber fe the principal article of export; hut large 
quantities of barreled beef, pork, flour, wheat, butter, 
vegetables, fruit, c. arealso exported. Theimportations 
consist — of wines, spirits, molasses, tobacco, tea, 
coffee, refi sugars, and manufactured goods. The 
trade of C is chiefly with the U. States and Great 
Britain, the greater part of the imports being derived 
from Great Britain, but the ged part of the exports 
going to the U. States, In 1880, the value of our trade 
with C. was: exports $29,546,048 ; imports $35,949,909, 
—Heople. The majority of the population of Lower 
C. are of French n. These 8 inhabi- 
tants are for the most part descendants of settlers from 
Normandy, established in the colony previously to 1759, 
Their number is about 900,000. Neither the conqnest, 
nor the long period which has since elapsed, has — 
any great change in their character and babita: nor 
their increasing numbers induced them to make any 
considerable encroachments on the wilderness around ; 
on the contrary, they have contiuned within their origi- 
nal limits. sabdividing the land more and more, and sub- 
mitting to a constantly decreasing ratio of comfort. 
They are frugal honest, imlustrious, and hospitable, 
but cling with unreasoning tenacity to ancient preju- 
dices and customs; by temperament. cheerful, social, 
engaging, and (from the higbest to the lowest) distin- 
guished for courtesy and real politeness, they retain ah 
the essential characteristics of the French provinces 
previously to the Revolution, and present the spectacle 
of an old stationary society, in a new and progressive 
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world. The inhabitants of the upper prov. consist prin- 
cipally of emigrants from Great Britain, and from Ger- 
many and Holland. The native Indians still occupy 
portions of this colony on lakes Superior and Huron, 
and along the whole extent towards the N. boundaries, 
but the numbers are rapidly diminishing, and they are 
fast degenerating from‘ their original spirit aud charac- 
ter, so that the utter extinction of the race seems inevi- 
table,as civilization advances on the wilderness, towhich 
only they appear to be adapted. The emigration from 
Ireland is far below what it was some years ugo. Many 
of the emigrants who land in Quebec ultimately settle 
in the U. States, while a compuratively small number 
of those who land at New York find their way to C. — 
Government. The legislative authority is vested in a 

rliament of two houses, the Senate und the House of 

mmons. The former consists of 39 members nomi- 
nated for life by the governor, and of the same number 
elected by the people. The House of Commons comprises 
206 members, chosen by as many electoral districts 


and boron: hs—ss from Ontario, 65 from Quebec, 21 from 
Nova Sco ia, 16 from New Brunswick, 6 from B. C, 4 
from Manitoba. and 6 from Prince Edward. Members of 
the House of Commons must be possessed of freehold 
property of the value of $4,000. Electors in cos. and 
towns, respectively, must be possessed of the yearly 
value of $25 and $35. The House is elected for 4 years, 
but may be previously dissolved by the governor, in 
which case a new election must take place immediately. 
The executive is vested in a gov.-general, styled “ Gov- 
ernor-General of the Dominion of Canada,” and appoint- 
ed by the Crown. He has a salary of $35,000 per annum 

and holds authority in the name of the sovereign of 
Great Britain. The governor-general has the power to 
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Canada-rice, n. (Bot.) See Zizania. 
Canad/away Creek, in New York, of Chantauqua 
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made several attempts between 1089 and 1711, without 
much success. In 1754 the war between France and 
England broke out, and continued till between 1759-60, 
when C. was conquered by the British, and definitely 
ceded to them by the treaty of Paris in 1763. One of 
the chief events of this war was the taking of Quebec, 
in 1759, where the French general, Montcalm, and the 
British leader, Wolfe, both fell, mortally wounded. 
During the American war of independence, Canada, in 
1775, was invaded, Lut without success. In 1791 an Act 
of Parliament divided Canada into two provinces —an 
Upper and a Lower. In 1812, during thesecond American 
war, Upper and Lower Canadawere the scenes of frequent 
combats bet. the British and Americans. In 1837 and 
1838 both provinces were shaken by a violent insurrec-| 
tionary movement, which was finally quelled. The 
two provinces were again united in 1841. In 1867 
took place the formation of the Dominion of C., as al- 
ready stated.—Not included in the present Dominionof 
C., but attracted towards the confederation, while form- 
ing part of the immense territory known as British 
N. America, are the colonies of Newfoundland and Prince 
Edward Island.— Pp. According to the census of 1881 
the pop. of Ontario is 1,924,323, Quebec 135,0, 012, Nova 
Scotia 440.585, New Brunswick 321,129, Manitoba und 
N. W. 49,509, British Columbia 60.000, Prince Edward 
d 10,28, total. 4 263.488. See page 699. 
ada, in New Mexico, a vill.a few m. N. of Santa Fé, 


co., flows into Lake Erie. 


Canadensis, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Monroe 


co., 16 m. N. of Stroudsburg. 


ive or withhold the royal assent to bills passed by the Canadera’ga Lake, in New York, N. of Otsego co., 


nate and Ilouse of Assembly, or to reserve the same 


till the royal pleasure be expressed. Such bills as are Canadian. . 


is 4 m, long and 114 wide. 
A uative of Canada. 


assented to by the governor, in the name of the Crown|—a. Relating to Canada. 


are, nevertheless, subject to disallowance by the sover- 
eign, within two years after the receipt of authentic 
copies by one of the principal secretaries of state in 
Great Britain: and no bills, reserved for the considera- 
tion of the Crown, have any force, unless the royal ns- 
sent be signified within two years.— Finances. The 
revenue of the Dominion for the financial year ending 
Juus ov, lu, amounted to $23,375,000, and the ex- 
penditure to $23,427.880. More than one-half of the 
revenue of C. is obtained from custom duties, and the 
rest from excise dues and other indirect taxations. On 
December 31, 1880, the public debt of Canada Proper, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. amounted to $149,- 
807. 105.— Army. The troops maintained by Great Brit- 
ain for the defence of C. were definitely withdrawn in 
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can'akin, 
Canal, n. (F 


Fig. 494. — CITADEL or QUEBEO. 


1871, leaving the Dominion to depend upon its volunteer 
force, and a newly organized militia (650,000 strong) in 
which all the male inhabitants between the ages of 18 and 
60 are liable to serve. The number of men annually drilled 
and paid, in time of peace, is 40,000. The regular militia 
serve for 2 years, the volunteers for 3. — Rel. and Educ. 
There is no State Church. All the religious sects existing 
in the U. States are represented in C., but the most im- 
portant are the Roman Catholic Church, which has about 
1,300,000 adherents, and is governed by one archbishop 
and eight bishops: and the United Church of England 
and Ireland, governed by five bishops and numbering 
about 400,000 worshippers. Upper and Lower C. have 
separate school laws adupted to the religious elements 
prevailing in either. The number of schools is esti- 
mated at 8,500, attended by 600,000 scholars.— Prin- 
vipal towns: In Upper C, Toronto, Hamilton, Kin, 

ton, Ottawa (cap. of the Dominion), and London. In 
Lower C., Montreal and Quebec. — Hist. C. is said to 
have been discovered by Sebastian Cabot, in 1497. Its 
name is taken from the Indian word kanata, which 
signifies a collection of huts. In 1535, it was taken pos- 
session of by Jacques Cartier, in the name of Francis I., 
and called New France. In 1542, La Roque of Roberval, 
at no great distance from Quebec, founded the fort of 
Charlebourg ; and, in 1608, Samuel Champlain laid the 
foundation of Quebec. In 1617 a French expedition was 
formed to explore the colony; after which the English 


Canadian, or Nerth Channel, one of the two 


passages into which the estuary of the St. Lawrence is 
divided by the island of Anticosti: it is 20 m. in breadth 
and contains a number of islands, the most important 
of which are the Mingan islands, which afford good an- 
churage. 


Canadian Bar, in California, a village of Trinity co.. 


on Trinity River, 20 m. W.N.W. of Weaverville. 


Canadian River, rises in New Mexico, among th. 
E. Canal 


mountains of the Guadalupe Range, abt. 200 m. N.N. 
of Santa Fé. The first part of its course for some 00 
m. is nearly S., after which it flows in an E. direction 
through the N. of Texas, and the S. part of Indian Ter.. 
entering the Arkansas River abt. 500 m from its mouth. 
Its entire length is abt. 900m. During the dry scason 
it is a small, shallow stream, but. like other Western 
rivers, is subject to inundation at the breaking up ot 
winter. Its waters are slightly colored (whence it is 
sometimes called the “Rio Colorado”), and have a 
brackish taste.— Branches. The North Fork (or Rio 
Nutria) of the Canadian, rising near 37° N. Lat. and 
103° W. Lon., flows nearly parallel with the main stream, 
which it joins abt. 100 m. W. S. W. of Fort Smith. The 
Rio Nutria may more properly be regarded us a tribu- 
tary than as a branch or fork of the Canadian River. 


Can’adice, in New York, a post-township of Ontario co., 


218 m. W. of Alban 


Canaille, (ka-nāt o n. [Fr.; Sp. canalla; from Lat. 


canis, dog.) The rabble; the “great unwashed;” the 
mob; the riff-raff.— Before the revolution in Frauce, this 
word was applied by the nobility to all who were not 
of theirown rank; and afterwards the people themselves 
adopted it in contempt of the aristocracy, when it came 
to lose its offensive signification. At present, the French 
apply the term only to such as have been guilty of some 
Dase act. 

Canajohar'ie, in New York, a post-village and town- 
ship of Montgomery co., on Mohawk River, 55 m W.N.W. 
of Albany. 

[Dim. of Can, q. v.] A little can, or cup. 

It. canale; Ger. kanal; Lat. canalis, from 
canna, Gr. kanna, a hollow reed.] An artificial channel 
filled with water, formed for the purpose of draining, of 
irrigating, of supplying towns with water, or of inland 
navigation. The C. by which the Lago Fucino drains 
into the river Liri may be cited as an illustration of the 
first use: of the second, the canals with which ancient 

Egypt was intersected, and in our own time the C. of 

Suez; of the third, the artificial aqueducts of antiquity, or 

in modern times, the New River, by which London is ina 
great measure supplied by the streams from the head of 
the river Lea, the Canal de l'Oure, by which Paris is 
supplied from the valley of the Marne ;—but the term is 
usually applied to channels made for the purpose of inland 
navigation, with which our country is more splendidly 
furnished than any country in Europe, the Nether] inds 
excepted, That theimportance uf C.asa means of inland 
navigation attracted attention even in the earliest ages, 
is manifest from the Fosse Philistine, large canals 

(Pliny, iii. 16). at the month of the Eridanus in Liguria, 

as well as from the grand design of the Cnidians, u 

people of Caria, in Asia Minor, to dig a channel through 
the isthmus which joined their territory to the conti- 
nent. (Herod, ii. 78.) The attempt of the Kgyptians to 
unite the Nile with the Red Sea, and that of the Greeks 
to make a navigable passage from the Ionian Sea 
into the Archipelago, have often been mentioned, and 
though in both cases unsuccessful, still it shows how 


they recognized their importance. There is no country 
in the world where the advantages of C. are more ap- 
preciated than in China. From time immemorial the 
rivers that intersect that vast empire have been united 
by innumerable C.; and the Grand Canal is said to be 
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the most stupendous work of the kind that has ever yet 
been executed, Russia, too, despite all the innumera- 
ble difficulties peculiar to that country, is traversed Ly 
an unbroken line of water communication from St 
Petersburg to the Caspian Sea. In the Netherlands, 
the construction of C. commenced in the 12th century, 
and to them may be attributed the present prosperity 
of Holland. France, too, hus from a distant period ex- 
ercised the skill of her engineers in the construction of 
C. for inland navigation. The first was the canal of 
Briare, which opens a communication bet ween the Loire 
and the Seine, and thence between Paris and the 
western provinces; but the greatest engineering work 
of this kind ever attempted in that country is the canal 
of Languedoc, which connects the Mediterranean with 
the Atlantic, and allows vessels of 100 tons burden to 
pass along its entire length. It is nearly 1£0 m. long, 
with upwards of 100 locks. In the U. States, the earliest 
constructed were the South Hadley and the Montague 
canals, both undertaken by a company chartered in 
Massachusetts in 1792. Many long C. have been made 
in U. S., for example, the Erie C, 363 m. long, completed 
in 1825; the Chesapeake und Ohio, 185 m, completed in 
1850; the Wabash and Erie, 374 m., completed iu 1-53; 
the Ohio canal, 332 m., and the Miami aud Erie, 291 m. 
locks, all of sione masonry, were originally 90 ft. long in 
the clear, and 15 ft. wide, but recently they have been 
greatly enlarged. Since the introduction of railroads, 
the C. have lost a great deal of their importance. They 
are nevertheless still used for transportation of heavy 
freights, and may be of much service for regular irriga- 
tion of dry lands — See Lock. 

(Anat.) A term applied to many parts of the human 
body. Canalis arteriosus is a Llood-vessel in the foetus, 
which unites the pulmonary artery and the aorta, but 
which disappears after birth. Cumalis venosus, a C. 
which, in the foetus, conveys the blood from the vena 
porta of the liver to the ascending vena cava. Cunalis 
nasalis, a C. goii g from the internal canthus of the exe 
downwards into the nose, The alimentary C. extends 
from the mouth to the anus. 

Canal of the Larmier, (Arch.) The channel recessed 
upwards on the soffit, for preventing the ruin-water 
from reaching the lower part of the cornice. 

Conal of the Volute. (Arch.) The face, in the Tonic 
capital, of the circumvolutions ench sed by x listel. 

Canal, in Judiana, a post-otlice of Warwick co. 

in Pennsylrania, n post-village aud township of 

Venu go o, on French Creek, 8 m. N.W. of Franklin; 

„boat, n. A barge or bost used on canals, 

coal. u. Fee CANN+L-COAL. 

Canal Dover, in Okio, u flourishing village and town- 
ship of Tuscarawas co. — See DOVER. 

Canale, (ka-na‘lai.) a town of N. Italy, in Piedmont, 10 
m. from Alba; pop. 4,065. 

Canale, AN1on10. commonly called Canaletto, Ca- 

NALETTI, or IL TONTO, a celebrated Italian painter, B. at 
Venice, 1697. For some years he labored at scenic paint- 
ing. and then proceeded to Rome. He is said to have 
used the camera-obscura to obtain his accuracy of ont- 
line. On the advice of Amiconai, Canaletto proceeded to 
England and remained there 2 years. His paintings are 
eminently favorites of the collectors, for there is bardly 
a gallery but possesses two, if not more, examples of 
this master. Still, his paintings do not reach much be- 
yond the higher class of scene-painting. There is poetry 
n the subjects, but little in the master. He painted one 
uniform sunshine. In fine, he thought less of his art 
than of its emoluments: so from an artist he gradually 
degenerated into a mechanic. Among his higher paint- 
ings may be mentioned the drawing of the inside of 
King's College Chapel, Cambridge, England, distin- 
guished by its perspective accuracy and lightness of 
color. D. 1768. 

Canal Falton, in Ohio, a post-village of Lawrence town- 
ship, stark co., 125 m. N.E. of Columbus, 

Canal Gulch, in Idaho, a mining place of Shoshone 
co. Here ure “ placer” gold mines. 

Canalic’ulate, Canalie'ulated. a. fat canali- 
culatus, channelled.) (Bot.) Channelled; having a groove, 
pipe, or canal. 

Cann“ lis, n. [Lat.] (Arch.) A water-pipe or gutter; 
it is used in architecture fur any channel, such as the 
flutings of columus; the channel between the volutes of 
an Ionic column. 

Canaliza'ti n. A system of canals. (R. 

Canal Lewisville, in Okio, a P. O. of Coshocton co, 

Canal Port, in ines, a village of Cook co., 4 m. 
8.W. of Chicago. 

Canal Winchester, in Ohio, a post-village of Violet 
township, Franklin co., 16 m. N.E. of Columbus; pop. 
about 550. 

Canandaigua, (hdn'an-dai’ga,) in Michigan, a village 
of Oakland co., 38 m. N. by W. of Detroit. 

—A post-village of Lenawee co., 14 m. S.W. of Adrian. 


Canandaigua, in New Fork, n post-village and town- 


ship, cap. of Ontario co., on a lake of same name, 29 m. 
S. E. of Rochester, and 230 m. W. by N. of Albany, Lat 
42051 N., Lon. 770 17“ W. Pop. of village 4,862, of 
township 7,274. 


Canandaigua Lake, in New Fork, W. central part, 


length 15 m., breadth, varying from 34 to 14g m.; sur- 
face about 437 feet above Lake Ontario. Its outlet flows 
into Mud Creek at Lyons, to form Clyde River, a tribu- 
tary of Seneca River, 


Cananore, (kan'a-nor,) a maritime town of Hindostan, 


prov. Malabar, 45 m. N.W. of Calicut, and 66 8.8. EK of 
Mangalore; Lat. 11° 42’ N., Lon 75° 27’ E. It trades 
with Bengal, Arabia, Sumatra, and Surat, from which 
it imports horses, piece goods, almonds, sugar, opium, 
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silk, benzoin, and camphor. Its exports are chiefly 

epper, cardamoms, sandal-wood, corn, and shark-fins. 
te is the cap. of the talookdarate of Chericul, a lofty and 
uneven tract, extending for 2 m. inland from the fort, 
and some years since containing, together with the 
town, about 11,000 inhabitants. Its territory is now 
subordinate to the British, but has long been goverued 
by a snecession of Ranees, or female sovereigns, whose 
authority has extended over most of the Laccadive 
isluuds. C is the head military station of the British 
in the prov. of Malabar. 

Ca nar, in S. America, a small town of New Granada, 
150 m. from Qnito, celebrated fur its numerous ruins, 
and fur a palace of the Incas, in an extraordinary state 
of preservation. 

Cana’ra, a maritime dist. of Hindostan, prov. Madras, 
comprising the ancient countries of Tulava and Haiga, 
with small portions of Malabar and the Hindoo Kan- 
kana. It lies chiefly between Lat. 12° and 15° N, and 
Lon. 740 and 76° E.: having N Goa and Dharwar (Beja- 
poor), E. the latter prov. and Mysore: 8 Coorg and Mal- 
abar, and W. the ocean; length, N. to S., 230m. ; average 
breadth about 35 m.: area, 7,477 sl. m. The prov. is 
bounded by the W. Ghauts, Unt includes a portion of 
the country above them, called Carnita, of which the 
name of this district is a corruption most improperly 
applied. — S«r face. Generally ragged and uneven, but 
heavily wooded The Mungalore is the chief river.— 
Sil and Cimate. Similar to those of M u tbar. — Prod. 
Teak, and other large timber, sisdoo, bamboo, the var- 
nish tree of Burm ch, nux vomica, catechu, cassia, san- 
dal-wood, nutmegs, mingoes, &c. Cis the gran try of 
rice for Arabia, Gon, Bombay, and Malubar; and both 
the climate and soil, especially in the valleys, are highly 
adapted for its culture. Many different tribes inhabit 
C. The Jains are more numerous here than in any 
other part of India. and many ancient Jain temples ex- 
ist in tolerable perfection. There are about 50,000 Ro- 
min Catholics in C., mostly descendants of the Portu- 
gaese, Dutch, French, und Danish colonists. — Manf. 
Sugar and salt.— Ezp. Rice, betel, black pepper, ginger, 
cocoa-nuts, and vil and raw silk. — Jap. Cioths, cottons, 
blankets, tobacco, black cattle. &. HH Towns. Min- 
galore, Barcelore, and Calliampore, all in the 8. — Pop. 
perhaps 1,000,903. — Tulava was governed by its own 

rinces till a. D. 782; from that year till 836 it was sub- 
ect to the rajahs of Bijnagur, and afterwards to the 
princes of Ikeri. It escaped the Mohammedan con- 
quests till 1765-6, when Hyder Ali invaded and con- 
quered it, after which it suffsred all the horrors of an- 
archy, till the death of Tippoo, in 1793, when it passed 
into the hands of the British. 

Canard, (ca- ard.) Fr., a duck.) A term adopted in 
the English language of late years, anml borrowed from 
the French, in a secondary and familiar sense, to denote 
a piece of information given ont with the view of mis- 
leading, or in order to bring about some desirable result: 
as, the story is a canard. 

Canar’der, v.n. [Fr.] (Mil) To fire under cover, or 
from a place of safety. — St cqucler. 

Canw’ries. See CANARY ISLANDS. 

Cana’ris, Constantine, a Greek patriot, B. in the island 
of Ipsara, abt. 1790. At the outbreak of the war of inde- 
pendence, he was captain of a merchant-vessel. In Jane, 
1822, shortly after the barbarous devastation of the island 
of S:io by the Turks, he conducted to the harbor of that 
island two fire-ships manned by [psariotes und Hydriotes, 
and succeeded in attaching them to the vessels of the 
Capudan Pasha and Capudan Bey, of which the former, 
illuminated at the time in celebration of the Ramadan, 
was blown up with hundreds of men, This deed was 
followed in the same year by a similar exploit in the 
harbor of Tenedos, which saved the Greek fleet from 
destruction, and filled the Turks with terror. On Aug. 
17, 1824, he reven; the Turkish cruelties in his native 
island hy a new victory at Samos. In 1848-49, he was 
minister of the navy, again in 1854, resigned May, 
1855. In 1858, he sent back all his orders and com- 
missions, resolved henceforth to be only a private 
citizen. In 1862, he returned to public ite and was 
made prime minister. D.at Athens, Sept. 1877. 

Cana’‘rium, n. (Malay, Canari.) (Hot.) A genus of 
plants, order Amyridacee. The species are natives of 
the Spice Islands and parts of Asin. C. commune is cul- 
tivated for the sake of the kernels of its frnit, and for the 
fragrant resinous substance which exudes from ite bark 
The latter probably constitutes the Manilla Elemi of 
commerce. C. microcarpum yields an oil very like co- 
ptiba, known in shipbuilding-yards as Damar. Other 
species produce edible fruits, useful oils, and resins. 

Canar’sie, in Nu York, « post-office of King's co. 

Canary, (ka-nd’ri,) n. ( Music.) A lively dunce-tune, in 
three-cighth time, that came at first from the Canary 
Islands. It was introduced by Purcell in his Dioelefian, 
but is now long obsolete. 

“os or belonging to, the Canary Islands; as, a Canary- 
bi 

—')f a light yellowish color. 

Canary-bird, n. [Fr. serin de Canarie; Ger. der Oa- 
nartenvogel; It. canario.) The Carduelis canaria, or 

Fringilla canaria of Linneus, a well-known songster, 
which may be found caged in every house where the in- 
mutes are fond of song-birds. It is a native of the Ca- 
nary Islands, but naturalized in Europe, and in the U. 
States. The color of the wild C. is n dusky gray; 
whereas, in the domesticated canary, we have a great 
variety of colors, — green, yellow, white, brown, gray, 
Kc. This is. of course, owing to the numerous cross- 
breedings this species has been subjected to. It breeds 
freely with several other species: the goldfinch, the 


Cana’ry-grass, n. 
Cana'ry 


Hullfluch, the siskin, the green-bird, und the linnet, 
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among the number. Altogether, it is reckoned that 
there are no Jess than thirty varieties of the C. The 
best authority on the subject says:—* Those C. that 
have the upper part of the body of a dusky green or 
linnet-brown, and the under part of the yellowish-green 
of the green-bird, with dark-brown eyes, are the strong- 
est, and most nearly resemble the primitive race. The 
yellow and the white have often red eyes, and are the 
most tender. The chestnut are the most uncommon, and 
hold a middle rauk for strength and length of lite be- 
tween the two extremes. The C. that is most admired 
among us now is one with the body white or yellow; 
the head (particularly if crested), wings, and tail, yellow- 
ish-dun. The second in degree is of a golden yellow, with 
the head, neck, wings, and tail black, or, at least, dusky 
ray. Next follow the gray or blackish, with a yellow 
head and collar, and the yellow, with a blackish or green 
tuft, both of which are very much valued. As for those 
that are irregularly spotted, speckled, or variegated, 
they are much less sought after, and are used tu pair 
with those of one color,— white, yellow, gray, brown- 
gray, and the like.“ (Bechstein's Cuge-Birds.) In its 
native home, the C. builds its nest in thick, bushy, high 
shrubs and trees, with roots, moss, feathers, hair, &c. ; 
pairs in February, lays from four to six pale-blue eggs, 
and hatches five, and often six times in the season. Beeh- 
stein gives the following directions fur getting and keep- 
ing good C.: — “The most essential is to choose from 
among the young that which promises a fine tone, and 
to seclude it from all other birds, that it may learn and 
remember nothing bad. The same precaution is neces- 
sary during the first and second moulting; for, being 
likely to re-learn, if I may say so, its song, it would in- 
troduce into it, with equal ease, foreign parts. It must be 
observed whether the bird likes to sing alone or incom- 
pany with others; for there are some which appear to 
ave such whims, liking to hear only themselves, and 
which pout for whole years if they are not humored on 
this point. Others sing faintly, and display their pow- 
ers only when they can try their strength against a 
rival. 1. is very important to distribute regularly to 
singing-birds the simple allowance of fresh food which 
is intended for the day. By this means they will sing 
every day equally; because they will eat uniformly, and 
not pick the best one day, and be obliged to put up with 
the refuse the next. About two spoonfuls of dry food 
is sufficient for the daily nourishment of a G“ 
(Bot) See PHALARIS. 
lands, or Canaries, (believed to be the 
Fortunate Insula of the ancients,) a group in the N. 
Atlantic ocean, belonging to Spain, between 27° 40’ and 
29° 40’ N. Lat., and 13° 32% and 18 20’ W. Lon.. 135 m. 
N.W. of Cape Bojador on the W. coast of Africa, and 
650 m. S. W. of Cadiz. This group<onsists of 7 principal 
islands, viz., Arecife, Guia, La Laguna, Orotava, Les 
Palmas, Santa Craz de la Palma, and Santa Crug de 
Teneriffe, also called Gomez y Hierro. The total area 
of the 7 islands embraces 3,256 sq. m. English geog- 
raphers often describe Arecife under the name of Lan- 
zarote, Guia, under the name of Cunary, and Gomera y 
Hierro, as Ferro. Adjoining these chief isles, and in- 
cluded in the Canaries, are the small islands of Gracioso, 
Clara, and Allegranza. They are called the Little Ca- 
naries, are situated to the N.W. of Lanzarote, and con- 
nected with that island by a bank, on which there is, 
for the most part, 40 fathoms water. Lanzarote is the 
most easterly, Allegrauzu the most northerly, and Hier- 
ro, or Ferro, the most southerly and westerly of the 


— 


Fig. 495. — PEAK OP TENERIFFE. 

group. This last-mentioned island has acquired con- 
siderable celebrity, from its having been selected by the 
early modern geographers as the point where they placed 
the first meridians, or from which they began to reckon 
the longitude. In some countries this method is still 
kept up, but the English and French adopt for their 
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deep. The greatest elevation is the Peak of Teneriffe 


11,400 ft. above sea-level. In all the islands there are 
plentiful traces of extinct volcanoes; in Lanzarote cae 
still continues active. The C. have no rivers, but they 
are watered in certain seasons by heavy mountain tor- 
reuts. There are few roadsteads, and no close harbors, 
the bay of Palmas offering, perhaps. the best to be 
found. — Clim. Hot, but healthy.— Soil and Prod. The 
soil is very fertile, producing grains and fruits, of both 
the torrid and temperate zones, in abundance. Guia 
(or Canary) and Teneriffe are the best watered, and most 
ertile and finest cultivated of the group. The Jatter 
island yields a good growth of wines. Much brandy is 
distilled and exported. Among the other chief exports 
are silk, honey, wax, and cochineal. Cattle and poultry 
have been introduced from Europe. The Canary-bird is 
still found in these islands. The fisheries are on a large 
scale and employ an important quota of the population. 
Manf. Coarse woollens, silks, and linens. Prin. towns. 
Santa Cruz, in Teneriffe, and Las Palmas, in Canary, are 
the chief commercial ports. The islands are governed 
by the Spanish laws, under a governor-general who re- 
sides at Sauta Cruz. The military force is composed of 
25,000 men.—The C. were first discovered in 1340, and in 
1400 the French took possession of them. The conquest 
of the whole of the islands was afterwards effected by 
Spain before the end of the 15th century. Pop. 239,859, 

Cana'ry-seed, n. The seed of the canary-grass, used 
as food lor birds. 

Cana’ry Wine, n. A wine made in the Canary Islands, 
and also known by the name of Teneriffe. ln taste it 
resembles Madeira; it is made from grapes which have 
been gathered before they are ripe, and, when new, has 
a sour and unpleasant taste. After being kept care- 
fully for two or three years, its mildness increases 

tly, and, like Madeira, it is greatly improved by a 
journey to the tropics. More of it is produced on the 
island of Teneriffe than on the other Canary Islands. 
The name of Canary is only applied to the Bidogne wine, 
and never to the Malvoisie, or Malinsey, of the Canaries. 

Cana'ry-wood, n. A sound, light, orange-colored 
wood (Persea Jndiea), brought from S. America under 
the name of Madeira mahogany, and used for cabinet- 

i work, turnery, be 
‘anasau in Tennessee, a t-village of Polk 

8 170 m. E.S. of Nashville. ee w% 
‘anasera’go, in New Fork, a post village of Alleghan 
co., 12 m. N. by W. of Hornellsville. z 

—A village of Madison co., 210 m. W. of Albany. 

Can’'asto'ta, in New York, a post-village of Lenox 
township, Madison co., 22 m. W. of Utica, on the New 
York Central R.R., and terminus of the Cuzenovia and 
Canaslota R. R.; 

Canas'ter, n. [Sp. canasta, a basket.] A kind of to- 
bacco used for smoking, and prepared from the dried 
leaves of the plant coarsely trituruted; - uamed from a 
sort of rush basket in which it is usually packed in 8. 
America. 

Can’borough, in Ontario a post-village of Haldi 
mand co., 35 m. S. E. of Hamilton; . 1,209. 

Can-buoy, (kan'boi,) n. (Naut.) A large, floating, 
conical buoy. 

Can’cale, u sea-port of France, aep: Tle-et-Vilaine, cap. 
cant., 9 m. E. of St. Malo, and 45 N. of Rennes, on the 
W. side of St. Michael's Bay. It has a good anchorage, 
and bas a considerable trade in the excellent oysters 
which are found in the bay. Pup. 7,000, 

Can-can, n. [Fr.] A name given to the French contra 
danse when danced with and movements offem 
sive to modesty and delicacy. It originated in 1822 at 
the bals de la chaumière, with the students and the gri- 
settes of Paris, and itis lamentable to see such unseemly 
exhibitions more or less tolerated on the stage. 

Cancel, (Jeun'sel,) v.a. {Fr. canceller ; Lat. cancele. to 
make like a lattice; from cancelli, a lattice, din. of 
cancer, a lattice.) Originally, to make cross-bars or lat- 
tice-work; to cross the lines of a writing, and deface 
them; to obliterate; to blot out; to expunge; as, to 
cancel a signature. 

“I pass the bills, my lords, for cancelling your debts." Southern. 

—To annul; to destroy; as, to cancel an obligation. 

^ I here forget all former griefs, 
Cancel all grudge.” — Shaks. 
(Printing.) To suppress, or replace by other printed 
matter; as, to cancel a leaf. 

—n. (Printing.) The suppression or reprinting of a cer- 
tain portion of a work.— A lenf to cut away by the 
bookbinders, and another reprinted leaf substituted, or 
part of a sheet, usually indicated by a *, f, f, &c., in the 
signature, 

Cancelier, (kan-se-leer’,) v. i. (Sort.) In falconry, 
to turn in flight: — spoken of a hawk. 

“ He makes his stoop, but . is forced to cancelier." —Massinger. 

—n. The turn of a hawk to recover herself, when on the 
wing, having missed her aim in the stoop. 

* The flerce and eager hawks .. . make sundry cantons. 


‘ayton. 

Cancella’rean, a. Pertaining to a chancellor, or 
chancellorship. (R.) 

Cancella'reate, a. Relating, or belonging to, a 
chancellor. (R.) 

Cancella’ria, n. Lat. cancel/atus, cross-barred.] (Zodl.) 
A genus of molluscous animals belonging to the Enzo- 
mostomata of De Blainville. There are many species, 
most of which are found in the Indian, African, and 8. 


first meridians those passing through the observatories 
of Greenwich and Paris. The most W. part of Ferro, 
La Dabessa, is 15° Y 45” W. of the meridian of Green- 
wich, and 200 30! W. of that of Paris.— Desc. These is- 
lands are all of volcanic origin, very mountainous, their 
coasts precipitous, and the channels between them very 


* 


American seas. The shell is characterized as oval or 
turreted; spire generally short, slightly elevated, and 
pointed; mouth oval, having either a very short canal or 
a notch only; the outer lip marked within by trans- 
verse ridges; inner lip spread over part of the body 
whorl, terminating in a straight, thick, obtuse colu- 
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mella, with several irregular plaits. The shells are rare, 
bnt not remarkable, and ure usually rough to the 
touch, and striped. 

Can cellate, n. (Bot.) Applied to leaves consisting 
entirely of veins, without connecting parenchyma, 80 
that the whole leaf lovks like a plate of open net-work. 
Instances of this kind occur in Ouvirandra fenestralis, 
the latticeleaf plant, but they are extremely rare. 

Can‘cellated, a. Cross-barred; marked with lines 
crossing each other. 

(Anat.) Formed of cancelli ; as, the “cancellated struc- 
ture of bones.” 

Cancellation, n. The act of crossing out a writing. 
The manual operation of tearing or destroying a writ- 
ten instrument. —( Math.) Thonet of striking out com- 
mon factors, in both dividend and divisor. 

Can’celll, n. pi. (Lat., pl. of cuncellus. dim. of cancer, a 
bar or re la rch) Among the Romans, the terin 
for iron gratings and trellis-work. In modern buildings, 
latticed windows made with cross-bars of wood, iron, &c. 

(Anat.) The spongy, honey-combed appearance ob- 
served in all bones between their external and internal 
plates. 

Can’cellous, a. (Anat.) Cellular. 

Cancer, (kan’ser,) n. [Lat. cuncer; A. S. cancre; formed 
from Gr. kariinos,a crab ; Sansk. karka, a crab.) (Zodl.) 
A genus of decapodons short-tailed crustacee, ſumily 
Cyclometopa. (See Bracnyura.) Linnwus arranged all 
the crustacem belonging to the Decapoda Brachyura, 
under the general name of cancer. Recent zoblogists 
have restricted the genus within narrow limits, so as to 
contain only a few species. The common large edible 
crab, C. pagurus (Fig. 403), is the best known of these, 
though even this is removed by some to a separate 

nus, Platycarcinus. The carapace is large, rounded 
n front, narrow posteriorly, and the dorsal surface is 
granulated. Its color is reddish-brown, but the hands 
or claws are smooth and black. Of all the short-tailed 
crustacem, the crab is the most esteemed as an article of 
food, and the fishery constitutes an important trade on 
many parts of the coast. Their food consists of dead 
animal matter. The feinales are impregnated almost 
immediately after shedding their shell. The spawn is 
carried by them for a considerable time, and deposited 
at intervals during the spring and summer. When the 
young are first hatched. they ure very unlike the parent, 
and were till lately considered as a distinct genus, and 
described under the nume of Zora. Severul species of 
Zova have been enumerated, which are either the young 
of different species of C, or only different stages of 
growth of these young crabs. 

(Astron.) The = 
Crab, the fourth 
sign of the Zodiac 
which the sun en- 
ters on June Alst, 
when he reaches 
hisgreatest north- 
ern declination. 
The first point of 
C. is 90° distant 
from the first 

int of Aries, and 

called the Sum- 
mer Solstice. The 
parallel circle 
through this point 
is called the Trop- 
tc af Cancer. The 
©. contains 83 
stars, of which one 
of the 3d magni- 
tude, Acubens. 

( Med.) A pecu- 
liarly malignant 
and dangerous 
disease, so called 
because the ancients believed that the yellow and dis- 
colored veins and lines leading from the seat of the 
disease bore some resemblance to the crab. but profes- 
sionally known as carcinoma. C., to use the popular 
name, is divided into two forms or stages — scirrhous, or 
occult, and ulcerated, or open cancer; the first being the 
primary stage, when the disease consists merely of a hard, 
painful tumor or swelling: the second, that advanced 
condition when the skin, having become involved, is 
in a state of open ulceration, discharging from its ulcer- 
ous mass a thin, irritating, and foetid discharge. Of all 
the diseases that fall to the care of the surgeon, cancer 
is the most distressing to witness, and most hopeless to 
attend, for all parts of the body are liable to its inroads ; 
though the organs most frequently attacked are the 
breasts of females, the glands generally, the womb, lips, 
tongue, eyes, nose, tonsils, and the skin. The lower lip 
in men. and the mamme in women, are, however, the 
parts most frequently invaded by the disease. — Cancer 
seldom occurs under twenty-five years of age, the most 
general period for its attack being from fifty to sixty. 
A peculiarity of this disease is, that the younger the pa- 
tient when attacked, the more rapid is the progress of 
the disease. Thus, in youth, cancer will frequently run 
its career in a few dest bo while in age it will continue 
in a state of torpidity for years. The tumor at first is 
small, hard, indolent, and nearly insensible, with little 
or no discoloration of the surrounding skin. It remains 
in this state for a longer or shorter period, but at length 
it passes into u more active condition; — the tumor in- 
creases in size, the skin changes to a livid or red appear- 
ance, and pain begins to be felt in it. The pain, which 
is of a shooting or lancinating nature, is at first slight, 
ard occurs ut considerable intervals; but it increases by 


Fig. 496. 
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degrees, and the intervals diminish until it becomes 
alinost constant. The cutaneous veins become turgid, 
and the surfuce of the tumor presents to the feel a 
knotty, uneven surface. Sometimes the skin never act- 
ually breaks, but usually, atter a longer or shorter 
period, the tumor ulcerates and becomes an open sore, 
The discharge is of a thin, foetid, acrid nature, which 
corrodes the surrounding parts. The sore presents thick 
jagged edges and a soft centre, eaten, as it were, into ir- 
regular cells. The shooting pains are now much in- 
creased, and are of a very violent nature. The disease 
pursues its onward course; sometimes it seems us if it 
had exhausted itself, and was allowing nature to work 
a cure by the formation of new flesh; but this is merely 
a delusion, for it soon recommences its destructive 
course, and at length, it may be after years, it seizes 
upon some vital orgun, or the patient sinks exhausted 
by the pain and continued drain upon his system. Of 
the cause, nature, or treatment of this terrible disease 
little is, unfortunately, known. By sume it is regarded 
as constitutional, by others as local; some maintain that 
it is hereditary, others that it may be transmitted by in- 
oculation. So fur as may be judged from the conflicting 
evidence on these points, there does seem, in general, 
to be a certain constitutional predisposition to this dis- 
ease. The evidence is uguinst its being trausmitted 
by inoculation. If C. be at any period merely a local 
disease, it can only be in its earliest stage, for in a short 
time the whole system seems to be infected with it; 
and hence it is that after a time the extirpation of the 
original tumor so often fails in effecting a complete cure. 
Though C. is, unfortunately, by no means uncommon, 
it is not all, nor even the majority of tumors that bear 
a general resemblance to it, that are cancerous; in fact, 
it is often with the greatest difficulty that the cancerous 
or non-cancerous nature of a tumor can be determined: 
the presumption always is, in the case of a tumor get- 
ting well, that it was not C.; hence the great impor- 
tance, in every suspicions case, of having recourse to a 
skilful surgeon. The only hope of a cure in C.is by ex- 
tirpating the tumor in its earliest stages; and even this, 
after all, frequently affords but a temporary relief. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Paget (Lectures on Surgical Pathology), 
the average duration of life after the appearance of C. 
is 49 months. In 49 cases, in which the C. was once re- 
moved by operation, the average duration of life was 
somewhat more than 49 months; and hence he concludes 
that the average duration of life is not materially af- 
fected by the removal of the local disease, but adds, 
that it is probable that the progress of the more rapid 
cuses is retarded by the operation. Sometimes, in place 
of the knife, escharotics, as chloride of zinc, are had re- 
course to, but with no better success. Though a cure 
may not be expected, much good may be effected by 
means of palliatives; the tient is to be sustained 
by good nourishing diet, but all stimulants are to 
be avoided, and everything that would tend to in- 
crease the activity of the disease. The state of the gen- 
eral health is to be earefully attended to, and both mind 
and body kept as free from excitement as possible. In 
the local treatment of this disease, sedatives, as hem- 
lock, henbane, and opium, are to be had recourse to in 
order to allay the pain. Among the lower animals this 
disease is not of unfrequent occurrence, the animals 
most liable to its attack being the dog and cat. 
Can/cerate, v. i. [Lat. cancerare.] To become cancer- 
vus; to grow into a cancer. 
* But striking his fist upon the point of a nail in the wall, his 
hand cancerated. ` — L' Estrange. 


Cancera'tion, n. A growing cancerous, or into a 


cancer. 

Can’‘cerite, n. (Pal.) A petrified crab. 

Can cerous, a. Fr. cancérouz.] Like a cancer; having 
the qualities of a cancer. 

Can’ecerously, adv. In the manner of a cancer. 

Can’‘cerousness,n. The state of being cancerous. 

Can‘cer-root, n. (Bot.) See EPIPHEGUS. 

Canche., (kansh,) a river of France, dep. Pas-de-Calais. 
It rises near Estrées, and, after a course of 50 m., falls 
into the British Channel. 

Can eriſorm, a. [Lat. cancer, and forma, shape. ] Hav- 
ing the form of, or resembling, a crab. — Cancerous; in 
the form of a cancer. 

Can/erine, a. Having the qualities of a crab. 

Can erinite, n. (Min.) A silicate of alumina and soda 
with carbonate of lime; remarkable as an instance of a 
silicate containing curbonic acid as a constituent ele- 
ment. It occurs in the Ural Mountains and other 
places, both massive and in crystals. 

Cancroid, (Kane,) d. [Lat. cancer, and Gr. eidos, 
form.] (Zoul.) Resembling, or relating to, a crab (cancer). 

(Med.) That which assumes a cancerous appearance. 

Cancro’ma, n. (Zoil.) See Boat-BILL. 

Candace, (kdn-dai'se,) a name common to the warrior 
queens of Æthiopia, in the later period of the kingdom 
of Merde. The most distinguished of these in history in- 
vaded Egypt 22 B. C., but was defeated by the Romans, 
and compelled to sue to Augustus for peace. This she 
obtained, with a remission of the tribute imposed on her 
by Petronius, one of the generals of the Roman army. 
Another G, probably the successor of the preceding, 
had her high treasurer converted to Christianity by the 
preaching of Philip the Evangelist (Acts viii. 27). 

Can’‘dahar, a fortified city of Cabul, in a plain near 
the Urgundaub River, 200 m. 8.W. of Cabul, and 260 
E. S. E. of Herat; Lat. 32° 30’ N., Lon. 66° 15’ E. (See 
Fig. 41.) The city is regularly built, most of the streets 
Meeting at right angles; its houses are generally of 
brick, and often with no other cement but mud. Four 


long and broad bazaars meet in the centre of the city, 
in a small circular space about 45 yards in diameter, aud 
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covered with a dome, where proclamations are made, 
and the bodies of criminals exposed. The bazaars are 
lined with well-supplied shops, and there are many cara- 
vanseras and mosques, the principal building of the 
latter kind being the tomb of Ahmed Shah, formerly an 
inviolable sanctuary. A great variety of trades are car- 
ried on, and the streets are filled with a noisy and bus- 
tling crowd from morning till night; but unlike most 
Afghan cities, there are here no water-sellers, the want 
being well supplied by canals from the Urgnndaub, 
whence subterranean or open water-courses are carried 
to the different streets, and there are. also, numerona 
wells. The vicinity of C. is fertile, and abounds with 
gardens and orchards, producing the finest fruits and 
vegetables, especially pomegranates. The climate is 
mild and healthy.— Persian traditions and the conjec- 
tures of European geographers agree in assigning the 
foundation of C. to Alexander the Great. The present 
city was buit in 1754, by Ahmed Shah, who made it the 
cap. of his dominions, - an honor which his successor 
Timour transferred to Cabul. Jop. estimated at 50,000, 
the major portion of which are Afghans. 

Can‘daules, a king of Lydia, put to death by his 
favorite, Gyges, at the instigation of the queen. Gyges 
gabacavently slew her also, and assumed the crown, 
‘ B.C. 

Candeish’, a sabah or prov. of the Deccan. in Hin- 
dostan, between Lat. 20° and 22° N, and Lon 73° and 770 
E.; having N. Malwah. E. Gundwana, S. Berarand Aurun- 
gabad, and W. Gujerat; length E. to W., about 210 m.; 
average breadth, 50 m. It is penetrated by the three 
mountain ranges of the Sautpoora on the N.; the 
Chandore on the S.; and the Sydaree or W. Ghants, in 
its S.W. parts. The Tuptee and Nerbudda rivers drain 
this prov. Soil, generally fertile, producing grain, cot- 
ton, and indigo. The hilly ranges are inhabited by 
Bheels, a small refractory, thieving set of people, who 
pretend to be Hindoos of the Brahmin and Rajpoot 
castes. This prov. is comprised within the several ter- 
ritories of the Guicowar, Scindia, the Nizam, and the 
British govt. Prin. towns. Boorhunpoor, Aseerghur, 
and Gaulna. 

Canbeisn, an inland zillah or dist. of the above prov. 
res. Bombay, between Lat. 20° and 21° 42’ N., and Lon. 
30 87’ and 76° 22’ E.; length, E. to W., about 180 m.; 

greatest breadth 115 m. Area, 12,527 sq. m. This dist. 
is nearly covered with jungle, and agriculture only par- 
tially prevails. Schools are established under the Brit- 
ish govt., and the Moslems remain the most ignorant of 
the inhabitants. #bp. 478,500. 

Candela’brunm, .; Lat. pl. CANDELA’BRA ; Eng. pl. 
CaNDELA’BRUMS. [| Lat., from candela, candle.) The Latin 
name for the stand, or support. on which n lamp was 
placed. Candelabra varied in form, and were highly 
decorated with the stems and leaves of plants, parts of 
animals, flowers, and the like. There was no article of 
furniture in which the ancients displayed more taste 
and elegance than in candelabra. The etymology of 
the word would seem to assimilate the C. to our candle- 
stick ; it is, however, quite certain that the meaning of 
the word candela was nothing more than that of a 
lamp, and that the candelabrum was a support, more or 
less her vy in construc- aE 
tion, upon which the 
lamp was placed, or 
whose top was hollowed 
out for the reception of 
oil, or some other com- 
bustible. Generally 
speaking, there were 2 
species of candelabra: 
those which ended up- 
wards in the form of a 
brazier, so nearly ap- 
proaching the form of 
a portable altar as to 
be almost confounded 
with it; and those 
which possessed acces- 
sories and ornaments of 
the same character as 
those before described, 
but much higher in re- 
lief, and of marble. 
The first species must 
be classed with the tri- 
pod, and there seem to 
be reasons for believing 
that it was used only 
in temples and in small 
chapels. They were 
frequently sculptured 
in friezes, usually ac- 
companied by genii and 
instruments of sacri- 
fice. In the tabernacle 
of the temple of Jeru- SMALL ROMAN CANDELABRUM. 
salem the golden can- (British Museum.) 
dlestick, or, more properly, Candelabrinm, stood on the 
left hand of one entering the Holy Place, opposite the 
table of show-bread. It consisted of a pedestal ; an up- 
right shaft: six arms, three on one side, and three on 
the opposite side of the shaft; and seven lamps sur- 
mounting the shaft and arms. The arms were adorned 
with three kinds of carved ornaments, called cups, 
globes, and blossoms. Its lamps were supplied with 
pure olive oil, and lighted every evening. In the first 
temple there were ten candelabra of pure gold, half of 
them standing on the north, and half on the south side, 
within the Holy Place. In the second temple there was 
but one, resembling that of the tabernacle. This was 
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carried to Rome, on the destruction of Jerusalem; it was 
lodged in Vespasian’s temple to Peace, and copied on 
the triumphal arch of Titus, where its mutilated image 
is yet to be seen. (See visions of the candlestick by 
Zechariah and John. Zech. iv. 2-12; Rev. i. 12-20.) — 
The modern C. exhibit as much variety in the form of 
the vase, or brazier, which it is their principal business 
to support, as in the body and base of the support itself, 
Sometimes they are capricious to excess, the contrivance 
and design of the foliage being such as to display more 
skill than propriety of taste. Others there ure, how- 
ever, which are exquisite models of form, taste, ornament, 
and execution. The word is also commonly applied toa 
chandelier, or candlestick with ornamental branches. 

Jandelaro, (kan-dai-la’ro,) a river of Naples, prov. 
Capitanata, It rises in Mount Liburno, and alter receiv- 
ing the Triolo, Salsola, and Celone, during a course of 
40 m., it falls into the Adriatic Sea. 

Can dent. a. [lat. candens.] Hot to the highest degree; 
ofa white heat; glowing with intense heat. 

Cande’ros, n. A kind of resin brought from the E. 
Indies, from which small ornaments are sometimes made. 

Candes'cence, n. % INCANDESCENCR. 

Can ‘di, in the island of Ceylon. See CANDY. 

Can‘dia, (Island of.) See Crere. 

Janda, (or Meg aL>-K \srron,) a fortified maritime city, 
cap. of Crete, in the Mediterranean, on the N. shore of 
that island, near its centre, 3t m. W. of Spinalonga, and 

E. of Canea; Lat. 359 21° N., Lon. 249 $’ 15” E. 
The city derives its nanie from the word khandah, sig- 
nifying an intrenchment in the language of the Sura- 
cens, by whom it was built. The present fortifications 
ure of Venetian construction; they are massive, bas- 
tioned, and furnished with outworks. The port is 
formed by two moles, which, bending towards each other, 
project abont 250 yards into the sea. It is at present s0 
choked up by sand that « vessel drawing more than 8 ft. 
water cannot enter. The town is generally well built. 
The principal streets are wide, roughly paved, but clean, 
furnished with fountains, and adorned with clumps of 
trees. Pp. about 11,000. — For history, see CRETE. 

Candia, in N. Hampshire, a post-township of Rocking- 
ham co., 15 m. S.E. of Concord, 

Candid, a. [Lat. candidus, from candeo, to shine, from 
cuinen, to be gray or hoary; Sansk. can, to shine.) Fair; 
frank; open; dispassionate; ingenuous; as, a candid 
man. 

Fair: just: impartial; sincere: as, n candid statement. 

Can‘didacy, n. Candidateship; position of being a 
candidate, 

Candidate, n. [Lat. candidatus, pl. candidati; from 
candidus, white: from the white toga, or dress with 
white marks, worn in ancient Rome by those who sought 
offices or preferments.] One who proposes himself, or 
is proposed, for some office, station, or honor—One who 
aspires after preferment, distinction, or some high at- 
tainment. —It is followed by for when it relates to the 
Office or station; as, “a candidate for the Presidency,“ 
and by of when it relates to the class of persons who 
propose him, or of- whom the support is solicited; as, 
“a candidate of the Republican party.” 

—One who by meritorious actions or services is justly de- 
serving of distinction or reward; as, a candidate for 
university honors, 

„Axt thou, fond youth, a candidate for praise ? "— Pope. 

Can’‘didateship, n. The state of being a candidate; 
candidacy. 

Can didature, n. State of one who is brought out, or 
put forward, as a candidate: candidateship. 

Can didlx, aiv. In a candid manner; without trick 
or disguise; fairly: frankly. 

Can‘didness, u. Candor; ingenuousness; openness of 
mind; frankness. 

It presently observes the candidness of a man's very principles." 
uth. 

Candied, (kan’did.) p.a. [See Caxpy.] Preserved or 
incrusted with sugar; as, candied fruit. 

“ Let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp." — Shaks. 

—Converted into sugar; gradually formed into sugar; as, 
candied rock. 

Can‘dify, v. i. [Lat. candificare.] To make white; 
to whiten, (x.) 

Can diot, Can'diote. n. (Grog.) A native or inhab- 
itant of the island of Crete, or Candia. 

Can dite. n. (Min.) A kind of pleonaste (Spinel) in 
which part of the magnesia is replaced by protoxide of 
iron. It is found in the rivers and alluvial district near 
Candy Whence the name Cundite, in Ceylon. 

Canditeer’, n. (F rtif.) A frame covered with fagots 
and brush- wood, used for the protection of workmen at 
fortifications. 

Candle, (kun’dl,) n. [A.S. candel; Lat. candela, from 
candea, to shine: W. canwyll; Pers. kandeel; Fr. chin- 
delle; Sp. and It. candela.) A torch: u taper; a light; 
a cylindrical body of wax, tallow, &c., surrounding a 
wick, and used for giving light; as, a sperm candle, 

Here burns my candle out, ay, here it dies. — Shaks. 

To hold a candle to. A metaphorical phrase, implying 
an inferior degree of comparison. 

„Others aver that he to Handel 
Is scarcely fit to hold a candle." — Byron. 

Excommunication hy bell, boak, and candle, See Excom- 
MUNICATION. - gell hy the candle, To sell at auction 
by the licht ofan inch, or eo, of candle, bids being only 
permitted nutil the candle burns itself out — Rush-can- 
dle. A long. thin candle with a wick of rushes, 

(his. The time at which C. were first nsed has not 
been ascertained. There are several instances of candles 
being mentioned in the Old and New Testaments: but 
the contuxt proves in must cases that the Hebrew should 
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be translated lamp, and not candle. For example, the 
seven-brauched candlestick is ordered to have seven 
lamps made for it, and Aaron is directed to use olive-vil 
as the fuel thereof. ‘Torches are mentioned in various 
ancient writings, aod from them, no doubt, candles were 
gradually developed. Pliny, however, describes a can- 
dle made of brittle rushes, which clearly corresponds to 
our modern rush-light. In the later days of the Romans, 
wax candles were much used by the upper classes. In 
the Middle Ayes, candles of the same material were 
made, weighing as much as 50 lbs.; aud the Britons and 
Anglo-Saxons used oruamented tapers in their proces- 
sions. The use made of candles by King Alfred for 
horological purposes is too well known to need further 
allusion.. Good old Gilbert White of Selborne describes 
rush-lights as being made and used by the cottagers in 
his time. The manufacture of C. progressed but little 
until the beginning of the present century, when can- 
dle-muking attained rapidly its actual perfection. 
(Manuf) C. are made of either wax, spermaceti, 

stearine, or tallow, or some compound or modification 
of these; but of whatever they may be made, they are 
formed either by dipping or casting, and hence the 
names, dips and moulds When dips are to be made, a 
q tity of wicks of spun cotton are prepared by a ma- 
chine, and doubled so as to form a loop at the top, 
through which a stick is passed. A number of wicks 
are arranged ina line on vach stick, and several sticks 
placed side by side on a frame, which is attached to one 
end of a balance-beam (called by the workmen the 
“horse's head”), with weights at the other end, accord- 
ing to the weight of the candles to be made. The frame, 
with the wicks upon it, is suspended over a cistern of 
melted tallow (kept warm by a small fire or flue), into 
which it is lowered, so that the wicks dip into the tal- 
low; this is repeated two or three times, till a coating 
of tallow is formed on the wicks, which are then placed 
aside to cool, while others are served in the same way, 
and so on over and over again, till each frame weighs 
enough to exactly counterpoise the weight at the other 
end of the beam. Mould candles are made by pouring 
melted tallow into a wooden trough, in the bottom of 
which pewter moulds of the size of the candles required 
are fixed in such a way that they open into the troughs 
by the ends, which correspond to the bottoms of the 
candles to be cast in them. The other end of the mould is 
brought to a point, with a small hole in it, through 
which the wick is passed and fastened to a stick run- 
ning along the moulds: and as the moulds are placed in 
two lines, two sticks are sufficient forthe trough. Melted 
tallow, or spermaceti. is poured into the trough, and 
when cold, the superfluous quantity is removed, and the 
candles drawn out of the moulds. Wax candles are 
made by pouring melted wax down the wick till suffi- 
cient has adhered to it, then rolling the candle on a 
marble slab till it is even, and afterwards polishing with 
a cloth. A tallow C, to be good, must be half sheep’s 
and half bullock’s tallow, for hog’s tallow makes the 
candle gutter, and always gives an offensive smell, with 
a thick, black smoke. 

Can/‘dleberry-tree, n. (Bot.) See Myrica. 

Candle-bomb, (Can dlbum,) n. A small glass bubble 
filled with water. which, if placed in the wick of a can- 
dle, bursts by the expansion of the steam into which 
the water is converted. — Webster. 

Can‘dle-coal, n. See CANNEL-COAL. 

Can'dle-holder, n. One who holds a candle for 
another; — hence, by implication, one whose assistance 
to another is of small importance. 


For I am proverb'd with a grandsire phrase 
To be a candle-holder, and look on.” — Shaka, 


Can'dle-light, n. The light emitted by a candle. 
Before the day was done, her work she sped, 
And never went by candle-light to bed.""—Dryden, 

—The quantity of candles required for use during a cer- 
tain time. 

“I shall find him coal and candle-light.”—Molineauz. 

Cnn'dlemas, n. [Candis and mass; A.S. masse, can- 
dle-feast.] (Eccl. Hist.) In the Roman Catholic Church, 
a festival held on the 2d of February to commemorate 
the Purification of the Virgin. The name probably arose 
from the number of lighted candles used in the proces- 
sions of the day; or, perhaps, from a custom of conse- 
crating candles on that day for the rest of the year. 

Can’‘dle-mine, n. A muss or mine of tallow, or other 
fatty matter. 

Can dle-stiek, n. [A.8. canton] Originally, a 
stick to hold a candle. Ina modern sense, an instrument 
or utensil of metal (both precious and vulgar) applied to 
the same purpose. — See CANDELABRUM. 

Cnn dle-stuff. n. Any fatty substance of which can- 
dies may be made, as tallow, wax, grease, &. 

By the help of oil, wax, and other candle. stuf." — Bacon. 


Can‘dle-waster, n. One who wastes or consumes an 
undue quantity of candles by sitting up late, whether 
for study or dissipation. 

“Patch grief with proverbs, make misfortune drunk with can- 
dle-waaters.''—Shaka. 

Can‘dock, n. A weed growing in rivers. 

„ Water-lllies, candocks, rente, and bulrushes,”— Walton. 

Can’dolle, Avavustix PYRAMUS DE, an illustrious Swiss 
botanist, n. at Geneva, 1778. Having finished his studies 
at Paris, he soon attracted the notice of Cuvier and La- 
marek, whom he aided in various scientific researches; 
und in 1808 was appointed to the chair of botany at 
Montpellier. Obliged to quit France for having taken 
office under Napoleon during the Hundred Days, he 
fonnd refuge in his native city, where a chair of natural 
history was expressly instituted for him, and where he! 
continued, for many years, to extend the boundaries of | 
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his favorite science by his lestures and publications 
His chief works are, a Thévrie Elémentaire de Botanique ; 
Regni Vegetubilis Systema Naturale; L’ Organographte 
el la Physiologie Végctales, &c.; in all of which he seeks 
to enforce what is called the “ natural arrangement,” 
now generally adopted. D. 1841. 

Can dor, Can dour, (kan'dér,) n. [Lat. candor. from 
candeo, See CanDID.) Fairness; frankness; sincerity; 
openness of heart; ingenuousness of mind. 

* He should have so much of a natural candour and sweetness 
+... as might convey kuowledge with a sort of gentle insinus- 
tion. — Watts. 

Can/‘dor, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Washington 
co., 20 m. W. of Pittsburg. 

Can'drey, n. (Mach.) A machine used in cotton-print- 

ng. 

Can'dy, v. a. [It. candire; Pers. kandi, sugar; Sansk. 
khand.]) To conserve or dress with sugur; to boil in 
sugar; as, to can / fruits. 

“With candy'd pla and the juicy pine, 
On choicest melons and sweet grapes they dine.“ — Waller. 

—To form into congealed or crystallized masses ; as, to 
candy sugar. 

Io iuerust or cover with crystals or congelations. 

Since when those frosts that winter brings 
Which candy every greeu. — Drayton. 


—v. i. To take on the form of candied sugar; as, jam can- 
dies by keeping. 

—To be formed into congealed crystals, as candy. 

Candy. n. [Fr. candi; It. candito.) ( Confectionery.) 
A name applied to ordinary sugar when procured in 
large crystals by the long-continued boiling and slow 
cooling of a concentrated solution of sugar; a conserve 
of sugar; a sweetmeat. 

(Com.) In the E. Indies, a weight of twenty maunds, 
or 21.3 imperial bushels. 

Candy, an inland town of Ceylon, at the head of an ex- 
tensive valley, in Lat. 70 17’ N., and Lon. 80° 36’ E., 
about 1,400 feet above sea-level, 80 m. E.N.E. of Colombo, 
and 95 S. W. of Trincomalee. It is surrounded by woody 
hills and mountains, varying from 200 to 2.000 feet in 
height, and stands on the border of an artificial lake; 
but its situation, though beautiful and romantic, is in- 
secure. At a distance of 3 m. it is nearly surrounded 
by the Mahavilly Ganga, here navigable only for small 
boats. Temples are very numerous, and considered 
almost indispensable appendages to the houses of the 
opulent; in the greater number, lights are constantly 
kept burning: and in one of them the celebrated tooth, 
said to have belonged to Buddha, is still preserved! C. 
was captured by the British in 1815. Pip. about 3,000. 

Can‘dy-tuft, n. (Bot.) See Inznis. 

Cane, (kdn,)n. [Lat. canna; Gr. kanna; Heb. kaneh 
from root kdna, to set upright; Fr. canne; Sp. caña, 
(Bot.) A name commonly applied to any small smooth 
stick, but more correctly limited to the stem of a small 
palm or large grass. — See BAMBUSA, CALAMUS; see also 
SUGAR-CANE. 

—A reed, or slender pipe of wood, used as a walking-stick. 


“Sir Plume, of amber snuff- box justly vain, 
And the nice conduct of a clouded cane.” — Pope. 


—A lance; a dart made of cane. 
“The flying skirmish of the darted cane.” — Dryden. 


—A measure of length. The French cane is obsolete. At 
Naples, it measures 7 feet 3 inches and a half. 
—v.a. To beat with a cane, or walking-stick ; as, to cane 
a scoundrel. 
He was caned by a brutal tutor.” — Macaulay. 


—To furnish with cane, &.; as, to cane a chair's bottom. 

Cane, or Ken, a river rising in Bundelcund, Hindostan, 
near Lat. 23° 54’ N, and Lon, 80° 13’ E., and, after a 
N.N.E. course of 230 m., entering the Jumna in Lat. 25° 
47’ N., and Lon. 80° 35’ E. It is too rapid and rugged for 
navigation, and is remarkable for the matchless beauty 
of ita pebbles. 

Cane’a, or Khani’a, a fortified sea-port of the island 
of Crete, on the N. coast, 65 m.W.N.W. of Candia, Lat 35¢ 
28’ N., Lon. 24° 2’ E., on the site of the ancient Cydonia, 
It is a neat town, the buildings being almost all Vene- 
tian. Its harbor is the best in the island; it has a light- 
house, and is defended by a fort. Manf. Chiefly soap. 
Pop. . 000, of whom about two-thirds are Mohammedans, 

Cnnea deu, in New fork, a post-towiship of Alle- 
ghany co., 10 m. N.W. of Angelica, intersected by Gene- 
see River; 

Cane’-brake, n. (Bot.) A term applied to the exten- 
sive growths of the Arundinaria Macrosperma, the 
most gigantic of the grasses which occur in the south- 
ern portions of the U. States, where the plant often 
reaches the height of 15 and 18 feet. The Arundina 
macrosperma is closely allied to the Bambusa arundi- 
nacra.—See BAMBUSA. 

Cane Creek, in Alabama, of Benton co., flowing into 
Coosa River. 

Cane Creek, in Arkansas, a post-office of Conway co. 

Cane Creek, in Minois, a village of Gallatin co., 17 
m. N.N.W. of Shawneetown. 

Cane Creek, in Missouri, falls into Big Black River, 
3 m. from N. boundary of Arkansas. 

Cane Creek, in Missouri, a small post-village of 
Butler co. 2 
Cane Creek, in North Curolina, a post-office of Chat- 

hain co. 

Caned, a. Made white, or filled with white matter;— 
said of vinegar. 

Cane Hill, in Arkansas, a post-township of Washing- 
ton co, 

Cane Hill, in Missouri, a post-office of Cedar co. 

Cane’-hole, n. A bole made in the ground for plant- 
ing cuttings of the sugur- cane. 
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Canella, (kd-ncl'ld,) n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, ord. 
Canellacee. The inner bark of C. alba forms the Ca- 
nella of the apothecaries. The tree is common in many 
parts of S. America and in the W. India islands, where 
it is often called Wild Cinnamon. The bark is removed 
with an iron instrument, and, after being deprived of 
the epidermis, it is dried in the shade. It is seen in flat 
or quilled pieces, of a light buff color, and, from having 
been confounded with Winter's bark (see Drimys), it is 
sometimes called spurious Winter's bark. Being an ex- 
cellent aromatic, stimulant, and tonic, it is frequently 
used in medicine, and also as a spice. Distilled with 
water, it yields a reddish-yellow, fragrant, and very 
acrid essential oil, which is often mixed with, and some- 
times sold as, oil of cloves 

Canella’cere, n. pl. (Bot.) An order of plants, alli- 
ance Berberales. This order has but, two genera: Cu- 
nella and C'nnamodendron, Its characters are almost 
identical with those of the Otacacea, q. v. 

Can’emah, or Cansemah, in Oregon, a village of 
Clackamas co., on the Willamette River, 2 m. above 
Oregon City. Pop. 381. 

Cane’-mill, n. A sugar-mill; a mill for grinding 
sugar-canes. 

Caneph'orr, n. [Gr. kanéphoroi, basket-bearers.] 
(Arch.) A term applied to figures of young persons of 
either sex, bearing on their heads baskets containing 
the materials of sacrifice. They are frequently con- 
founded with Curyatidrs, from their resemblance in re- 
spect of attitude, and in the modern abuse of their appli- 
cation, — See CARYATIDES. 

Cane Point, in Georgia, a village of Troup co., 36 m. 
N. of Columbus. 

Canes’cent, a. [Lat. canescens.] Growing white, or 
approaching to a white color. 

Cane Spring Depot, in Kentucky, a post-office of 
Bullitt ca. 

Ca' nes Venatiiel, n. pl. [Lat.] (Astron.) The Grey- 
hounds. One of the constellations formed by Hevelius 
in the N. hemisphere. It is represented on the celestial 
globes and charts by the figures of two dogs, which are 
also distinguished by the names of Asterion and Chura. 

Canes’ville, in /ndiana, a S. E. village of Grant co., 60 
m. N.E. of Indianapolis. 

Cañete, a seaport town of Peru, cap. of a prov. of its 
own name, dep. of Lima; pop. of prov., 20,000. 

Cane’-trash, n. Refuse, or macerated, sugar-canes. 

Cane Valley, in Kentucky, a post-office of Adair co. 

Cane'ville. in Louisiana, a post-office of Jackson co. 

Ca’ney, in Arkansas, a post-office of Ouachita co. 

Caney, in Teras, a post-office of Matagorda co. 

Caney Bayou, (ka’nve bi“, in Texas, a small stream 
entering the Gulf of Mexico ut the head of Matagorda 
Bay. 

Caney Branch, in Tennessee, a post-office of Green co. 

Caney Branch, in Tennesser, a village of Greene co. 

Caney Creek, in Kentucky, a village of Morgan co. 

Caney Creek, in Tennessee, a village of Greene co. 

Caney Creek, in Teras, flowing through Montgomery 
co., into the San Jacinto River. 

Caney Fork, in Tennessee, a tributary of Cumberland 
river. It rises among the Cumberland Mountains, and 
flowing in a N.W direction a distance of 125 m., empties 
itself into the above river at Carthage, Smith co. 

Caney Spring, in Tennessee, a P. O. of Marshall co. 

Caney ville. in Kentucky, a post- village in Grayson co., 
110 m. S.W. of Frankfort. 

Can’ field, in Illinois. u village of Cook co., 12 m. N.W. 
of Chicago. 

Canfield. in Minnesota, a post-village of Fillmore co., 
16 m. S. W. of Preston. 

Canfield, in Ohio, a post-township in Mahoning co., 17 
m. 8. by E. of Warren, 

—A post-village, cap. of Mahoning co., 60 m. S. E. of 
Cleveland, und 64 m. N.W. of Pittsburg; it is situated in 
a rich and undulating country, in which stone-coal and 
iron ore are abundant. 

Canfield, in Pennsylvania, a village of Bradford co., 
on the Susquehanna River, 4 m. E. of Towanda. 

Cang, Canque, (/ank,) n. An instrument of punish- 
ment in China. See KEA. 

Cangallo, a town of Peru, on one of the branches of 
the Apurimac, cap. of Cangallo province, which has a 
pop. of 22,000. 

Cangas de O'nis, a town of Spain, in the Asturias, 
35 m. E.S.E. of Oviedo; pop. 6,720. 

Can’-hooks, n. pl. (Naut.) Ropes with flat hooks 
at each end, used for hoisting barrels or light casks. 

Canieat’ti, a town of Italy, in Sicily. prov. Girgenti, 
15 m. E. N. E. of Girgenti city, on the Naro; pop. 20,112. 

Canie’ula, n. (Astron.) The Dog-star, a name of 
Sintus, q. v. 

Canic'ular, a. [Lat. canicularis.] Pertaining to, or 
mensured by, the Dog-star. 

Canie'ular Days, n. pl. See Dog-pars. 

Canic’ular Year, n. (Chron.) The ancient solar 
year of the Egyptians; so called because its commence- 
ment was determined by the heliacal rising of the Dog- 
star. The Egyptians chose this star for their observa- 
tions, either on account of its superior brightness, or 
because its heliacal rising corresponded with the annual 
overflow of the Nile. Ata very early period of history 
the Egyptians had perceived that the solar year contains 
36514 days, for their common years consisted of 365 days, 
and every fourth year of 366, as in the Julian calendar. 

Can'lcule. n. [Lat. canicula.) The Dog-star; figura- 
tively, the Doa-pays, q. v. 

Can'idæ, Canina, n. pl. [Lat. canis, a dog.) (Zoöl.) 
The Dog family, comprising digitigrade carnivora with- 
ont retractile claws and with all the feet apparently 
four-toed; the forward ones, however, with a rudimen- 
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tary thumb high up. This family is divided into the 
two genera Canis and VULPYs, g. v. 

Canigou, Lan-.) a mountain in France, and one 
of the culminating points of the Pyrenees, 125 m. from 
Perpignan. Height 9,157 teet. 

Can‘ine, a. [Fr.; Lat. caninus, from canis, a dog.] 
Having the properties or qualities of a dog; having u 
resemblance to the structure of a dog. 

Canine appetite. A disease (among the old doctors), 
where the patient was said to have an insatiable hunger, 
which, like that of a dog or wolf, could never be ap- 
peased. — Canine teeth. The dog- or eye-teeth. Four 
teeth, two situated in each jaw, and one on each side 
of the four incisors. In man, though extremely use- 
ful, these teeth are, in a measure, only rudimentary, 
while in the dog and lower animals they are fully de- 
veloped, and known us the fangs. The canine teeth are 
now generally called the cuspidati, or teeth with one 
point. For the function and growth of this set of teeth, 
see TEETH, — Canine letter. The letter R, q. v. 

Cnn ing, „. A beating with a stick or cane. 

Cani'no, (PRiNC« or.) See BONAPARTE, ( LUCIEN.) 


Ca‘nis, u.: pl. Cax ES. Lat | (Zëol.) A genus of the Canide, 


including the dog, wolf, and jackal. Its principal charac- 
ters are, six incisors and two canines in each jaw, six mo- 
lars on each side of the upper jaw, and seven molars on 
each side of the lower jaw, making in all forty-two teeth, 
of which there are twenty in the upper, and twenty-two 
in the lower jaw. The first three molars in the upper, and 
the first four molars in the under jaw, are trenchant, 
and pointing or lacerating teeth: the succeeding molar 
in the upper jaw is very large, with two sharp cutting 
points towards the outer edge. and a small tubercle on 
the inner side interiorly; the others are smaller, and all 
furnished with tubercles. The first of these tuberculate 
molars in the upper jaw is very large. In all the wild 
varieties of the species of Canis the muzzle is elongated, 
and the ears are carried erect; the tongue is unprovided 
with cuticular spines; the fore-feet have five toes, the 
hind-feet four only; both ave armed with non-retractile 
claws; the cecum is cylindrical, and coiled upon itself; 
the anal glands are of moderate size; the coitus is pro- 
longed. The dog (Canis familiaris, Linn.) is distin- 
guished from the wolf and jackal by his recurved tail; 
but the varieties, as to size, form, color, and quality of 
the hair, are almost infinite. The dog is the most com- 
plete, singular, and valuable conquest ever made by man 
over the brute creation; each individual is devoted to 
his particular master, assumes his manners, knows and 
defends his property, and remains attached to him till 
death, and all this neither from constraint nor want, 
but solely from the purest gratitude and truest friend- 
ship. The swiftness, strength, and scent of the dog 
have rendered him man’s powerful ally against all 
other animals, and have perhaps mainly contributed 
to the establishment of society. Some naturalists think 
the dog is a reclaimed wolf, and others that he is 
a domesticated jackal; nevertheless, dogs that come 
again to the wild state, revert neither into the one 
nor the other species. The wild dogs, and those that 
belong to savages, as the dingo, resemble, it is true, 
the wolf in the shape of the head, their straight pricked 
ears, rough and thick hair, long bushy tail, and loung- 
ing gait; moreover, they never bark, but utter a sharp 
cry or long melancholy howl, like the jackal and wolf; 
yet they are plainly distinct from both. The Esqui- 
maux dogs present the first traces of a deviation from 
the wild type; the figure of the legs is more determined, 
and their pace bolder and more rapid; still they mani- 
fest their near relationship to the wolf in their sharp 
nose, pricked ears, and inability to bark. The Esqui- 
maux and the people of Kamtschatka use these dogs as 
beasts of draught; six or seven dogs will draw a sledge 


laden with eight or ten hundred-weight at the rate of] Canis Minor, 


seven or eight miles an hour, and will easily, under these 
circumstances, perform a journey of fifty or sixty miles 
a day, when the snow is hard and smooth, and the road 
level. — The Newfoundland dog may be regarded as the 
next removed from the Esquimaux variety. These fine 
and sagacious animals are employed in their native 
island to draw sledges and carts laden with wood and 
fish, and to render many other useful services performed 
elsewhere by the horse. The readiness with which the 
Newfoundland dog takes the water, his aptitude to fetch 
and carry, and his powerful and active swimming, have 
been the means of preserving the lives of many human 
beings. Another variety of dog nearly allied to the 
Newfoundland breed, and belonging to the same subdi- 
vision (Avicularius, Linn., or Spaniel tribe), has been 
truined by the benevolent monks of the convent situated 
near the top of the mountain of Great St. Bernard, to 
hunt out and extricate such unfortunate travellers as 
may have been buried under the snow-drifts or ava- 
lanches, while attempting the neighboring dangerous 
pass between Switzerland and Savoy. In Europe, the 
shepherd's dog offers the example of one of the purest 
races of the domesticated animal, and that which, in its 
straight ears, its hair and tail, approaches nearest to the 
original stock. The shepherd's dog, though outwardly re- 
semblingin many points the “dingo,” possesses a greater 
cerebral development, which continues to increase to- 
Rother with intelligence in the spaniel and barbet. 

uided by the form of the cranium, we should associate 
the spaniel and its immediate varieties with the shep- 
herd’s dog, the wolf dog, the Newfoundland and Mount 
St. Bernard dog, and the Esquimaux dogs, in one family 
(Sagaces). A comparison of the crania indicates a closer 
affinity of the “dingo” with the family Pugnaces, includ- 


Can’ker, n. 


ing the mastiff and Danish dog, than with the Sagaces, 
After the pngnacious mastiff and its varieties, as the 
bull-dog, remarkable for the shortness and strength of 
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its jaws, come the hound, the pointer, and the terrier, 
in the order of cerebral development. The varieties of 


this family ( Venantes) differ between themselves chiefly 
in the size and proportions of the limbs; the greyhound 
is longer and more lank, its frontal sinuses are smaller, 
aud its scent weaker.—The bandy-legged turnspits, and 


the small pet dogs, as the pugs, poodles, Italian grey- 
hounds, King Charles’ breed, &c., are the most degener- 
ated productions of the genus, and exhibit the most 
striking instances uf that power to which man subjects 
all nature. — With some exceptions, among this latter 
anomalous group, all the domestic varieties of the genus 
Canis are easily und naturally referable to one or other 
of the three great tribes above mentioned, of which the 
mastiff, the hound, and the spaniel may be regarded as 
the several types, and which we have named Pugnaces, 
Venantes, and Sagaces, from their prominent aptitude 
respectively for the combat, the chase, and those more 
varied and complicated services which seem to demand 
for their fulfilment a greater amount of intelligence 
in our canine auxiliaries. In all the varieties of the 
dog, the following circumstances in his economy are 
constant :— He is born with his eyes closed; he opens 
them on the tenth or twelfth day; his teeth commence 
changing in the fourth month; and his full growth is 
attained at the expiration of the second year. The 
period of gestation is sixty-three days, and from six to 
twelve pups are produced at a birth. The dog is old at 
fifteen years, and seldom lives beyond twenty. 

Ca’nis Major, n. [Lat., the greater dog.] (Astron) A 
constellation of the southern hemisphere, below the feet 
of Orion. It contains Sirius, the brightest of all the 
stars, and its place may be found by means of this star, 
which is on the continuation of the line through the 
belt of Orion. It contains 31 stars. See SIRIUS. 

n. [Lat., the lesser dog.) (Astron.) A 
constellation situated about 5° N. of the . 
and midway between Canis Major and Gemini. Pro- 
cyon, of the first magnitude, is its principal star, and lies 
in a direct line between Sirius and Pollux: so that the 
position of the constellation may Le found by means of 
this star. It contains 14 stars. 

Canis'nia, in Louisiana, a small lake about 4 m. S. W. 
of Red River. 

Can‘isteo, in New Fork, a post-village and township 
of Steuben co., 37 m. W.N.W. of Corning, and 328 m. 
from New York City; pop. about 2.435. 

Canisteo River, in New York, risesin Alleghany co., 
and falls into the Tioga River in Steuben co. 

Canister, in Minnesota, a township of Dodge co.; pop. 
880. 

Can’‘ister, n. [Lat. canistra, -orum, from canna, a cane.) 
A small basket made of split canes or reeds; a wicker- 
basket: a small box or case for tea, coffee, &c. 

Canister-shot, n. See CASE-8HOT. 

[A. S. cancre; Lat. cancer; Fr. chancre.) 

Anything that gnaws, corrodes, devours, or destroys, 
(Med.) This term, though now seldom used in medi- 

cine, formerly implied an eating, spreading sore, or ulcer, 
occurring more particularly in the mouth, whence it was 
called cancrum oris —a gangrenous form of scrofulous 
ulcer, dependent on a diseased state of the system, the 
result of unwholesome or insufficient food, and, like 
thrush, or aphthæ of the tongne and gums, rather the 
symptom or consequence of disease than n disease itself, 
and as such, only to be cured by constitutional means, 
and a strict attention to diet and regimen. Sometimes, 
however, canker of the mouth assumes a malignant 
character; the gum becomes involved in the mischief, 
the teeth fall out, a thin foetid discharge takes place, the 
cheek suffers, in time, with an excessive flow of saliva, 
and a gangrenous ulcer harasses the patient both by 
night and day. 
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(Farriery.) A disease which appears in the feet of 
horses, and tn tbe ears of dogs. In the horse it is pro- 
duced very often by damp aud dirt, but in some cases it 
is constitutional. Ulceration takes place between the 
outer casing of horn and the tender part of the foot 
which the horn protects, It is attended with consider- 
able inflammation, the horn becomes detached in parts, 
and proud flesh is formed. The portions of horn that are 
separating from the foot should be removed, and the sore 
dressed at first with a caustic preparation to stop the 


growth of proud flesh, and afterwards with Friar's Bal- | 


sum. Until a cure is effected, the foot should be pro- 
tected with tow, which should be changed daily. Care 
should be taken to keep the foot clean aud dry. In 
dogs, inflammation of the ear produces ulceration and 
the formation of proud flesh in the interior of that or- 
gin. Bathing with warm water will often check the 
disease; and if this will not do, Goulard’s Lotion should 
be applied, to which a little alum may be subsequently 
added to heal the ulcer. In some cases, the disease ap- 
pears at the edge of the flap of the ear, when means 
must be taken to prevent the deg from irritating the 
sore by scratching, and it must be dressed with an oint- 
ment in which a fair proportion of alum has been mixed. 

(Hort.) A disease in trees, which attacks the young 
shoots and branches first of all, and at last appears in 
the trunk. If not cured. or its progress prevented by 
cutting back the tres, that it may throw out new 
branches, it will gradually destroy it in the course of a 
few years. It is produced by accidental injury to the 


branches, or by superabundant moisture about the roots, 
that a stiff sub-soil will not allow to drain away. 
Cau Ker, v.a. To vat, corrode, corrupt, or consume, 

A tithe purloin’d cankers the whole estate.“ — Herbert. 

—To infect; to pollute. 
An estate cankered with the acquisitions of rapine.“ Addison. 
r. n. To grow corrupt; to decay by corrosion. 
“t Or what the cross, dire-lookiug planet smite, 
Or hurtful worm with cunker'd veuom bite. "—Milton. 
Can ker-bit. a. Bitten with an envenomed tooth. 
By treason's tooth bare-gnawn and canker-hit."" — Shaks. 

Can ker-bloom, Can’‘ker-blossom, n. The 
flower, or blossom of the Dog-rose. 

Can’kered, p.a. Ofn omous or malignant temper ; 
envenomed : crabbed; cankery. 

Can’keredly, adr. Crossly : adversely. 

Enn“ kerous. ~. Corrodiug like a canker, 

Can ker-worm. n. (Zi) Ree UEOMETRIDÆ. 

Can kery. 4. Rusty: cankered. 

Can! mer, iv Kentucky, a post-office of Hart eo. 

Can’na, n. (Zoöl.) An antelope of S. Atrica (Anfelopa 
oress), called also Eland, It attains the weight of 800 
to 1,000 lbs., and has horns very long and straight, with 
a spiral ridge. 

( Bot.) A genus of plants, order Marantacem, or Arrow- 
root family. One or more species growing in the W. 
Indies yield tous-les-mots, a very pure and useful starch, 
now largely consumed. The exact species from which 
this is obtained cannot be definitely ascertained; but it 
is probable that the three known respectively as C. 
edulis, C. glanca, and C. archiras, furnish the supply. 
The rhizome called African turmeric, from its resem- 
blance in appearance and properties to ordinary com- 
mercial turmeric, is said to be the produce of C. speciosa. 
The seeds of C. indica are commonly called Indian shot, 
on account of their black color and peculiar hardness, 

Cannabina‘cer, ILlewp-worts, n. pl. ( Bt.) An order 
of plants, alliance Urtecales.—Diaa, Solitary suspended 
ovule, and hooked exalbuminous embryo, with a superior 
radicle. They are rough herbs with a watery juice, 


having the following structural characters: — Leaves 
alternate, lobed, stipulate; flowers small, unisexual, di- 
cecious, the males in racemes or panicles; calyx scaly, 
imbricated ; stamens 5, opposite the sepals, with thread- 
like filaments, the females in spikes or strobiles, each 
flower with one sepal surrounding the ovary: fruit in- 
dehiscent: seed without albumen. There are only two 
genera — Cunnabis and Humulus, the Hemp and the 
Hop, and each consists of but one species. They are 
natives of the temperate parts of Europe and Asia. 

Can'nnbis, n. [Lat. and Gr., hemp.) ( Bot.) A genus of 
plants, order Cannabinaceea. The only species is C. 
sativa, the HEMP, q. v. 

Can’'næ, Caxne, a village of S. Italy, prov. Cosenza, 
near the Ofanto (ane. Av/fidas), 8 m. W.S.W. of Bar- 
letta. The village is near the site of the ancient city of 
Cannæ famons for the decisive victory gained in its 
vicinity by Hannibal over the Romans, 217 B.C. The 
scene of action is marked out to posterity by the name 
of Campo di Songue, * field of blood,” and spears, lance- 
heads, and other relics of armor atill continue to be 
turned up by the plough. Pop. 4,670. — See HANNIBAL. 

Cannanee’ Creek, in Georgia, flows into the Oemul- 
gee River in Irwin co, 

Can’nel-coal, Canav-coat, OANDLE-COAL, BRANCH-COAT, 
Pauror-ooaL, n. A variety of bituminous coal, which 
differs from the purer kinds of ordinary coal, and jet, in 
containing extraneous earthy matters, which render it 
specifically heavier than water. It varies much in ap- 
pearance, but is generally of a brown or black color, 
with a dull earthy tou brilliant waxy lustre, It ia very 
dense and compact, and not easily frangible, breaking 
with an uneven or largely conchoidal fracture, and does 
not soil the fingers. When burning, itsplits and crackles, 
without melting, and leaves 3 or 4 per cent, of ash. 
Being hard enough to take a polish, it is sometimes 
neule into ornamental articles like jet: but its principal 
value ix asa gis-coal, The name is a provincial pro- 
Hunciation of the word candle, which has heen applied 
it in consequence of the bright fame with which it 
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burns, or because the poor people of some places in the 
coluery districts of England sometimes use it instead of 
candles. Itis called Parrof-coal in Scotland, from the 
way in which it crackles or chatters in the fire. 

Can nelton, in Jndisna, a prosperous post-town of 
Perry co., ou the Ohio River, 120 m. below Louisville, 
Kentucky. Extensive beds of coal are found; also, 
sandstone and fire-clay. 

an' nelton, iv W. Virginia, a P. O. of Kanawha co. 

Can'nelures, n. pl. [Fr.] (Gun.) Circular grooves cut 
in the cylindrical part of u cylindro-conoidal shot. 

Can’nequin,n. (Com.) A white cotton cloth brought 
from the E. Indies. 

Cannes, (Can, ) u port and bathing resort of France, on 
the Mediterranean, dep. Var, cap. cant., 25 m. E. of Dra- 
guignan. Its port is only open to fishing-vessels and 
similarsmall craft. Napoleon I. landed inthe neighbor- 
hood of this place, March 1st, 1816, on his return from 
Elba. Zop. 9,618. 

Can‘nibal, n. [Supposed to be a corruption of cari- 
bales, a name given by Columbus to the Cartbs, the 
original inhabitants of the W. India islands, who were 
reputed to be man-eaters.] One who eats human flesh. 
See CAXNIUALISu. 

—a. Relating to cannibalism. 

Can'nibalism, 7. The act or practice of eating hu- 
man flesh by mankind; anthropophagy. 

(Hist.) In the Odyssey of Homer we have the story of 
Polyphemus devouring human flesh; and in Herodotus, 
the Massaget (i. 216) are said to eat their aged parents. 
The Padæi of India (Herod. iii. 99) were in the habit of 
killing and eating their relations when they fell ill; a 
story which some would reject with as little show of 
reason as others would believe it. Modern facts, the 
truth of which is put beyond all doubt, confirm the 
statements of Herodotus. Among the ancient Tupis of 
Brazil, when the Pajé (chief) despaired of a sick man's 
recovery, he was by his advice put to death and de- 
voured. Herodotus (iv. 26) also says that among the 
Issedones, when a man’s father dies, his relations come 
and help to eat the dead man, whose flesh they render 
more palatable by mixing it with that of some animal. 
In the Middle Ages, these stories of C. were wonderfully 
enlarged, and people who had not yet embraced Christi- 
anity were pretty generally set down as unthropophagi. 
When the Lombards invaded Italy at the end of the 6th 
century, it was reported of them that they ate human 
flesh; and a century later the sume aspersions were 
cast on the Slavonian tribes. It became the fashion to 
bandy the accusation between enemies: thus, during 
the Crusades, the Saracens said the Christiaus ate hu- 
man flesh, as well as the unclean flesh of swine; while 
the Christians on their side maintained that the Saracens 
ate men, women, and children, and were particularly 
foud of a sucking Christian babe torn fresh from the 
breast of its mother. The giants and ogres of our nur- 
sery tales are only the Saracens of the Holy Wars seen 
through the magnifying-glisses of tradition and ro- 
mance, It does not much surprise us that in those rude 
ages men should try to fix a revolting practice on their 
sworn foes, but we can hardly understand why the min- 
strels of the Christians should convert their most ap- 
proved heroes into cannibals, and praise them for the 
quantity of infidel flesh they devoured. Yet Richard I. 
is put in this predicament by the author, or authors, of 
the romance of Richard Ceur de Lion. According to 
the poem, the first symptom of the king’s recovery from 
a dangerous sickness at Acre wasa violent longing for 
pork, and as pork was difficult to procure in a Mohum- 
medan country, his cook dressed him a Turk's head, of 
which Richard ate with good appetite, and felt himself 
restored in consequence. After some more repusts of 
the same kind, he is made tu say: 

„Klug Richard shall warrant, 
There is no flesh so nourissant 
Unto an English man. — 
Partridge, plover, heron, ne swan, 
Cow ne ox, sheep ne swine, — 

As the head of a Sarezyue.” 


The old travellers abound in stories of C., which we may 
almost invarinbly pronounce to be false. Few persons 
would now credit that the Indians and Chinese sold hu- 
man flesh in the market, or that the Grand Khan of 
Tartary fattened his astronomers and magicians with 
the curcasses of condemned criminals; but the statements 
of Marco Polo regarding the Battas, a people of Suma- 
tra, have been confirm When America was discovered, 
C. was found to prevail to a very great extent, and as 
late us the year 1866, it is well known that two Brazilian 
officers exploring the Pachitea River, were eaten by the 
natives. In New Zealand and many parts of Africa, C. is 
systematically practised, with some; human flesh being 
regarded as a great delicacy, and even preferred to every 
other kind of food. M. Du Chaillu states that the Fans, 
a people of Equatorial Africa, not only devour the bodies 
of captives, but even the bodies of those who have died 
of disease, purchasing for that purpose the corpses of 
neighboring tribes, and disposing in the same way those 
of their own, He relates that “a party of Fans, who 
came down to the sea-shore, once actually stole a fresh- 
ly-buried body from the cemetery. and cooked it und ate 
it among them; and, at another time, n party conveyed 
a body into the woods, cut it up, and smoked the flesh, 
which they carried away with them.” 

Can'nibally, adv. In the manner of a cannibal. Ss. 

Canning, George, n British orator and statesman, B. 
in London, 1770. His father who was from Ireland, 
was a man of considerable abilit but having offended 
his family by marrying a huiy without tortune, came to 
London, entered himself of the Middle Temple, and was 
called to the bar. Like many others similarly situated, 
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he soon abandoned the law for literature: but this fait- 
ing to provide him with the means of support, he com- 
menced business as a wine-merchant, and failed. Re 
peated disappointments seriously affected his health and 
spirits, and he died, broken-hearted, on the very day that 
his infant son was one year old, His widow, reduced by 
dire necessity, had recourse to the stage for support, 114 
married an actor; he also died, and she then became the 
wife of Mr. Hunn, a linen-draper of Exeter. But sbe had 
the happiness to live to see the success of her son, and to 
receive from him at all times the tenderest marks of 
fihal affection. The friends of his father first placed 
him at Hyde Abbey School, Winchester, and afterwards 
at Eton, where he greatly distinguished himself as a 
scholar, and formed many connections which were of 
great service to him in after-life. While at Eton he dis- 
played great skill as an author, in his contributions to 
the Microcosm, a periodical work conducted by the se- 
nior scholars. At Oxford, also, he distinguished himself, 
and proceeded thence to Lincoln’s Inn, his oratorical 
talents suggesting the bar as the profession best adapted 
for him. Being introduced to the House of Commons 
by Mr. Pitt, he abandoned the law, and devoted himself 
wholly to politics, His strenuous and able support of 
the minister was rewarded in 1796 with an under-secre- 
taryship of state; and in the year 1800 he was placed in 
affluence by his marriage with Miss Joanna Scott, the 
daughter of General Scott, with a fortune of $500,000. 
His talents as a poet and political writer were unques- 
tionable, and he made an expert use of them in the ar- 
ticles he contributed to the Anti-Jucobin, a celebrated 
publication, in which the Whigs were wittily, unmerci- 
fully, and in some cases unjustifiably, held up to popu- 
lar contempt. After the death of Pitt, and the dissolu- 
tion of the coalition ministry of Fox and Grenville, 
Canning became Foreign Secretary in Perceval's admin- 
istration: and to him may justly be ascribed the line of 
British policy in Spain, which destroyed the hopes of 
Napoleon, and led to his final overthrow; for, as he 
once emphatically declared, “his had been the hand 
which committed England to an alliance with Spain.” 
Having, as it was alleged, unfairly endeavored to pro- 
cure the removal of Lord Castlereagh from office, a dnel 
took place, and Loth parties had to quit office. In 1812, 
he was elected a member for the great commercial town 
of Liverpool; and in 1816 he again became minister, 
being appointed President of the Board of Control. In 
this situation he made himself extremely unpopular by 
his defence of the Six Acts, and other no less obnoxious 
Measures. On the return of Queen Caroline to England 
in 1520, Mr. Canning retired from office, that he might 
not have occasion to vote against her. This did not pre- 
vent his being appointed Governor-General of India in 
1822; and he had already made preparations for his de- 
parture, when the death of the Marquis of Londonderry 
caused the seals of the Foreign Office to be delivered to 
Mr. Canning. In conjunction with Mr. Huskisson, he 
now advocated a course of both home and foreign polity 
strikingly ut variance with that of which he had for 
years been the wittiest and readiest, if not the most pro- 
found, defender. His new policy was as popular as his 
old had been obnoxious; and the Karl of Liverpool being 
seized with paralysis, from which there was no hope of 
his recovery, Mr. Canning reached the grand object of 
his ambition — that of being the acknowledged head of 
theadministration. But though the new premier was pop- 
ular with the country, the party with whom he had in 
a great measure ceased to act rendered his task a diffi- 
cult one. The opposition to him was fierce, almost ran- 
corous; and it was soon obvious that he was suffering 
both in mind and body from over-exertion and constant 
excitement. These, aggravating the effects of a severe 
cold, caught while attending the funeral of the Duke 
of York, brought on a most painful inflammatory dis- 
ease, which terminated his life at the age of 57,in 1827. 

Canning, Sin STRATFORD. See STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFB 
(VISCOUNT). 

Canning, in U. Canada, a village of Oxford co. 

Cuan' non. n. [Fr. and Sp. canon; It. cannone; from Lat. 
cunna, a reed or tube — denoting the tube from which 
missiles are projected by the force of gunpowder.) The 
general name for large pieces of ordnance or artillery, as 
distinguished from those pieces which can be held in the 
hand while being fired. Under the word ARTILLERY an 
account has been given of the origin and progress of 
cannons; a description of the different kinds of ordnance 
used in the American and European armies will be found 
under the particular names of the weapons, or at the 
word OrpNANCE. The present article is therefore exclu- 
sively devoted to a brief description of the method gen- 
erally used for casting, boring, and finishing brass and 
iron C. of all descriptions. C. are made either of cast-iron 
or brass, the latter being an alloy of copper und tin, in 
the proportion of about 10 parts of copper to 1 of tin, 
and called gun-metal. This has a greater tenacity than 
iron, but is objectionable on account of its greater den- 
sity and higher price, besides being liable in rapid ser- 
vice to soften and droop at the muzzle, whereby it is 
rendered unserviceable. Since the advantage of using 
smaller charges of gunpowder was discovered, cast-iron, 
though possessing less tenacity than gun-metal, has 
been substituted for ship, garrison, and siege guns. But 
the smaller species of C (field-pieces) continue to be 
made generally of brass: for by reason of the rapid 
cooling of the iron in small masses its strength is con- 
siderably impaired, so that it is difficult to be procured 
of the requisite quality. The first thing to be done in 
making a C is to build up the mould in which the 
weapon is to be st. A model of the gun, turned in 
hard, well-seasoned wood, or made of iron, is set upright. 
and surrounded with a casing or box. This casing is 
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made of pieces connected by nuts and screws passing 
through fanges projecting from the sides. As it is built 
up around the model piece by piece, the intervening space 
is filled with sand, mixed with a little clay and water, 
and rammed tightly together. The model and the mould 
of sand around it are made much longer than the actual 
Jength of the gun, that the whole of the gun may con- 
sist of good metal. The piece that projects from the 
muzzle when the casting is finished, in consequence of 
this, is culled the deadt-head, and is cut off in a lathe: it 
contains the scum and impurities of the molten metal, 
which always rise to the surface when it is poured into 
the mould. The dead-head is also useful in supplying 
the shrinkage arising from cooling, when the metal con- 
tracts about 1-12th of an inch in every foot. When the 
mould has been dried in a stove, the outer casing and 
model are removed, and the mould itself separated in 
pieces, which are carefully built together in a vertical 
position, and imbedded in a surrounding mass of sand 
to receive the molten iron. The metal, selected for its 
toughness and hurdness, is then fused in a furnace with 
coal, and, when liquid, is allowed to run into the mould 
which has been prepared to receive it. When the cast- 
ing is thoroughly cooled, the dead-head is cut off, and 
the axis of the piece exactly found by the aid of the cen- 
tring-machine. As soon as this operation has been per- 
formed, the gun is removed to another lathe, and the 
rings at the muzzle and breech, and those on either side 
of the trunnions, are carefully turned. Great nicety is 
required in this part of the process, for the form..tion of 
the bore is regulated by these rings. The gun is then 
raised by means of points resembling cones, that enter 
the centrings, to admit of the trunnions being turned 
by the action of the trunnioning- machine; after which 
the holes that receive the tangent-scale, and the bush of 
copper throngh which the vent is bored, are cut by 
means ofa drill. The hole in which this copper plug is 
screwed enters the bore diagonally. The diameter of the 
vent itself is abt. H of an inch. The process of boring is 
next performed; the gun is placed in a boring-machine 
ina vertical position, and the boring eff-cted by means 
ofa very hard and sharp steel tool, which works at the 
end of a long iron bar, somewhat after the manner of a 
centre-bit. Sometimes the gun is made to revolve, and 
to rise gradually as the interior is cut away by the bor- 
ing tool; and in other methods the gun is fixed, and the 
cutting-tool revolves. The exterior of the gun is then 
finished off, and it is afterwards taken to the proving- 
chamber. A somewhat different method is used at Wool- 
wich for forming the models and moulds of the brass or 
bronze guns that are cast there. Prior to 1750, cannon 
were cast hollow, but about this date the method of 
casting them ina solid piece and boring them afterwards 
was discovered by a Swiss engineer. As the exterior 
cools before the interior, it is found to be of much closer 
grain than the part which is subsequently removed ; and, 
on this account, cannon made on this system were soon 
discovered to be far superior to guns which were cast 
hollow, the metal of which was more porons, and, con- 
sequently, much weaker in some parts than in others; 
and as it did not offer a uniform resistance to the force 
of the powder in every part, the piece was liable to 
burst at any time.— The above method of casting guns 
will be possibly superseded by the manufacture of guns 
out of twisted bars of wronght iron, as adopted by Sir 
William Armstrong (see AnMSTHONd Gun), modified and 
improved by Mr. Fraser. Both are built upon the coil 
system, and the barrels when polished have the appear- 
ance of the twisted barrels of small arms. Armstrong 
makes a spiral coil of a low-priced fibrous iron, welds it 
into acylindrical form, and then turns and finishes each 
cylinder or part separately, before putting the pieces to- 
gether. Fraser also makes a spiral coil. but instead of 
welding or finishing each coil separately, he coils say 3 
spirals in the rough bar on a mandril, or shaft, and then 
welds the whole together. The accompanying figare il- 
lustrates one of the latest patterns of Fraser guns made 
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Fig. 499. — 9-INCH FRASER GUN, WITH WROUGHT-IRON TUBE. 
as described. In many respects the superiority of the 
wrought-iron over cast-iron guns is incontestable, but 
they were till now so inferiorin strength and endurance, 
that, in the large calibres especially, a coil gun that has 
fired 500 rounds is quite a prodigy of endurance. Messrs. 
C. B. Norton and Valentine, in their report to the govern- 
ment of the U. States on the munitions of war, exhib- 
ited at the Paris Universal Exposition of 1867, give the 
theory of the gradual destruction of these large coiled 
wrought-iron guns as follows: —“The heavy discharge 
of powder heats and expands the inner tube to a great 
degree before the outer rings, which have no homoge- 
neons connection with the inner, are sufficiently heated 
to expand and give the inner tube room; consequently 
the particles of the contiguous surfaces of these tubes 
are 80 compressed, that. when the firing has ceased and 
the temperature of the gun returns to its normal state, 
the onter cylinders or rings having had their particles 
compressed, do not shrink sufficiently to bear upon the 
inner tube, which in subsequent firings has to sustain 
the entire force of the explosion, until it heats and ex- 
pands so as to get the support of the coils surrounding 
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it. The seam between these coils widens as time wears 
on, and itis not uncommon to see a gun, that has only 
been fired 40 or 50 times, in such a state that the blade 
of the penknife might be inserted between the coil.” 
The Fraser system, by producing a greater degree of 
homogeneity, has, to some extent, overcame this defect. 
Guns are now made of 100 tons, with shot of 2,000 Ibs, j 
length of gun, 36 ft.; charge, 440 Ibs., fired by electricity! 

( Mech.) A hollow cylinder through which a revolving 
shaft passes, as the prolonged eye of a wheel when bored 
to fit a spindle or shaft ou which tt is intended to work 
loosely. — Ogilvie. 

( Billiards.) Act of hitting two or more balls with 
the ball propelled by the cue; a carrom; a carambole. 
Can‘non, in Michigan, u village and township of Kent 

co., 30 m. N. N. W. of Hastings, 

Cannon, in Minnesotu, a township of Rice co., inter- 
sected by the Cannon River, 

Cannon, in 7ennesser, a central co.; area, 220 sq. m. 
It is drained by Stones River and the Caney Fork of 
Cumberland River; surface, uneven; soil, productive; 
cap. Woodbury. Pop, (1880) 11,859. 

Cannonade,, n. fir.) An attack with cannon or 
heavy artillery. 

—v.n. To attack with cannon or heavy artillery; to bat- 
ter with cannon. 

—v.a, To discharge cannon or large guns. 

Cannonad'ing, n. Act of battering with cannon-shot. 

Can/‘non-ball, u. A ball to be shot from a cannon. 

Can'‘non-bone, n. (Farriery.) The single metatarsal 
bone of the horse. 

Cannon City, in Minnesota, a township of Rice co., 
on Cannon River, 3 m. N.E. of Faribault. 

Cannoneer’, Cannonier’, n. [Fr. cannonnier.] An 
engineer who manages cannon. 

Can non- metal, n. An alloy of copper and tin. See 
CANNON. 

Cannon River, in Minnesota, has its source near 44° 
N. Lat., and 93° 25’ W. Lon., and flows a distance of 80 m., 
joining the Mississippi River at Red Wing Village. 

Cannon River Falls, in Minnesota, a post-township 
of Goodhue co., on Cannon River, 15 m. S. of Hastings; 
pop. about 350. 

Can‘nonry, n. Cannon collectively; artillery. (n.) 

Can’nonsbureg, in Aentucky, a post-office of Boyd co. 

Can’nonsburg, in Michigan, a post-village of Kent 
co., 60 m W. N. W. of Lansing. 

Can’‘nonsburg, in Ohio, a village of Carroll co., 27 m. 
S. E. of Massillon. 

—A post-village of Hancock co., 12 m. 8.8.W. of Findlay. 

Cannon's Creek, in S. Carolina, flows eastward into 
Broad River, near the N. extremity of Lexington district. 

Can non-shot, n. A cannon-ball. — The distance to 
which n cannon will throw a ball; as, to be within can- 
non-shot, — Worcester. 

Cannon’s Mill, in Ohio, a P. O. of Columbiana co. 

Cannon's Store, in Tennessee, a P. O. of Sevier co. 

Can’‘nonsville, in New Fork, a p.-v. of Delaware co., 
on Coquago River, 35 m. E. of Binghamton ; . 319, 

Can’‘not, [can and nat.] An auxiliary verb denoting to 
be unable. 

Cannou’chee, in Georgia, a small river rising in 
Emanuel co., and flowing 8 E. into the Ogeechee River, 
12 m. S. W. of Savaunah. The little Cannouchee unites 
with it in Bryan co. 

Cann’‘stadt, a town of Wiirtemberg, on the Neckar. 3 
m. N.E. of Stuttgart. It has mineral springs much fre- 
quented during the season. Pop. 6,216. 

Can'nular, a. [Lat. cannula, a small reed.] Hollow, 
like a bamboo or tube. — Smart. 

Can‘ny,«. A Scotch word, used in various senses, as 
cantious, prudent, artful, wary, frugal, gentle, safe, easy. 
fortunate, worthy, good, neat, pretty. — It is applied to 
persons or things having pleasing or useful qualities; 
as, a canny Scot. — Worcester. 

Cano, Atonzo, a Spanish painter, sculptor, and archi- 
tect; he was surnamed the “ Michael Angelo” of Spain. 
His colossal statues of St. Peter and St. Paul were so 
admirably executed, that foreign artists from all parts 
travelled to see and copy them. Unhappily, in the 
midst of his triumph and celebrity, he became the victim 
of a horrible suspicion. During his absence from home, 
his wife was murdered and his house robbed by an Italian 
servant; and C. being suspected, was put to the rack 
The torture itself could not shake his firmness, and as 
there was no evidence aguinst him, he was released. He 
then entered the Church; and although he strictly at- 
tended to his religions duties, his love of the arts was 
unabated, and the “ruling passion” was so strong, that 
on his death-bed he averted his face from the cracifix of 
his confessor, because it was illy carved. B. 1600; D. 1664. 

Ca‘no, in Jowa, a township of Iowa co.; pop. about 400. 

Canoe, (ka-noo’,) n. [Of Indian origin.) A small boat 
used by uncivilized nations, and usually formed of the 
body or trunk of a tree, excavated by cutting or by 
burning, and then trimmed into a suitable shape. Some- 
times the C. is made of the tongh bark of trees ingen- 
ionsly sewed together, and the fissures and joints filled 
up with bitumen: others are made of seal-skins stretched 
out by ribs and bars of whalebone; and others again of 
frames of wicker-work, covered with skins or hides. The 
C. is adapted to receive either one or twenty occupants; 
it is generally impelled by paddles instead of oars, made 
with large blades like wooden shovels, and used perpen- 
dicularly. The C. used by the Canadian Indian is re- 
markably light and fragile, and though made of bark 
not more than a quarter of an inch in thickness, he will 
fearlessly trast himself on the mighty rivers of his 
country, permit himself to be sucked into the rapids, 
and flashing onwards as if riding the lightning, shoots 
the roaring cataract, and after some moments lost in 
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mist and foam, emerges from the seething caldron a 
hundred feet below, dancing on the heaving pool like a 
sea-bird, and dashing the tide in sprays of silver from his 
merged wings. Some nations and tribes display great 
ingenuity in the construction of their C., and join the 
bark or skin so neatly, by means of lung grass or shreds 
of sinews for thread, as almost to defy discovery of the 
seam. The Esquimaux extends his skins so artistically, 
both at bottom and top, as to form for himself a deck, 
leaving only a round hole for his body to enter, so that 
when seated his legs are under the deck. which then 
comes level with his middle. These are called raiak., or 
man-boats; while the larger, undecked C. are denomi- 
nated umiak, or the womun-boats, from being used to 
transport the females and domestic appurtenances. The 
pwidle to this C is about 10 feet long, and flat at both 
ends. In the South Sea, the natives, in addition to their 
smull fishing-boats, have large C, consisting, in fact, of 
two long C. firmly united by means of a stage or plat- 
form that rests on the gunwale of each, and on which 
they can step either one or two masts, to expand their 
straw mats in the shape of lateen sails; or they are pro- 
pelled by the paddles, a row of natives being placed on 
euch side to propel the vessel through the water. Such 
double C. are used either for mercantile purposes or as 
war-ships, the great sweep of deck admitting the con- 
veyance of a considerable number of warriors. 

Canoe’, in lwa, «a township of Winneshiek co., 30 m. W. 
of Lansing; pop. 864. 

Canoe, in Pennsylvania, a township of Indiana co.; 
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pop. 998. 

Canoe Creek, in Alabama, flows into Coosa River, 
through 8t. Clair co. 

Canoe Creek, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Blair co. 

Canoe Place, or New’man’s Mills, in /ennsyl- 
vania, a village of Indiana co., on Susquehanna River, 
70 m. from Pittsburg. 

Cano’ in New York, a post-village of Fayette town- 
ship, Seneca co., 10 m. S. E. of Waterloo; pop. about 400. 

Can’on, n. [A.S. and Fr. canon; Gr. kanon, from kan- 
na, a reed; Heb. kaneh, a reed, a measuring-rod. See 
Caxx.] In its original sense, a cane or reed used asa 
measure or rule. Specifically, a law or rule in general. 

Boies Hist.) A book containing the rules of a religious 
order used in monastic institutions.—A list or catalogue 
of the canonized suints of the Roman Catholic Church. 
A dignitary of the Church; one who possesses a pre- 
bend, or revenue allotted for the performance of divine 
service in a cathedral or collegiate church. Canons were 
of various kinds; as, cardinal canons, domiciliary canons, 
expectative canons, foreign canons, lay or residentiary 
canons, tertiary canns, and regular and secular canons. 
The order of regular canons of St. Augustine was spared 
at the time of the Reformation, and it continues in the 
Anglican Church to the present day. They are still 
nominally what they once actually were, — the council 
of the bishop for the administration of the affairs of his 
diocese, — and they constitute the chapter of the body 
known as the Dean and Chapler.— See Canon Law, and 
Canon or SCRIPTURE, 

(Music.) A vocal composition consisting of two, three, 
or four parts, in which the several voices begin at fixed 
intervals consecutively; sometimes each voice com- 
mences with the same, sometimes with different notes. 
Canons may be finite or infinite; the former end, like 
other compositions, with a cadence, while in infinite 
canons the theme is begun again before the parts which 
follow are concluded. They are so constructed as to 
form a 2 Jugue, but differ from ordinary fugues; 
for in the latter it is sufficient for the subject to be re- 
peated occasionally according to the laws of counter- 
point, while in the former it must be strictly repeated 
by all the succeeding parts. In ancient music, canons 
were rules for determining the intervals of notes. Amon 
the ancient Greeks this term signified what is now cail 
a monochord. 

(Surg.) An instrument used by surgeons in sewing up 
wounds, 

(Printing.) A kind of 
large type principally used 
in posting-bills, It was used 
for printing the canons of 
the Church. Whence its 
name. (] D 

(Games.) In Billiards, a h 
carrom, or carambole, q. v. CANON TYPE. 

Cañon, CAB vo, Gun“ un, n. [Sb, canon, a tube] A 
term commonly used in the Trans- Mississippi States of 
the Union, and in Mexico, to designate a deep gully, 
ravine, or gorge, between high banks or cliffa; as, the 
Yosemite Canon ; the Grand Cuñon. (d. v.) 

Canon (kan-yon’, or kan'yon) City, in California, a 
village of Trinity co. 

Can‘on-bit, n. That part of a horse's bit that enters 
tho mouti, sin e š į 

Canon City, in Coloradoa gold-mining village, cap. 0! 
— cate the Arkansas River, 100 m. 8.1% W. of 

nver. 

Cañon City, in Nerada, a village of Lander co., near 
Reese River, 180 m. E. of Carson City, and 12 m. S. of 
Austin: pop. abt. 250. 

Cañon City, in Oregon, a village of Umatilla co., on 
the Middle Fork of John Day River, 190 m. S.E. of the 
Dalles; pop. abt, 1,700. 

Can'oness, n. (Eccl, Hist.) One of a class of religious 
women in France and Germany. Their convents were 
termed colleges. They did not live in seclusion. The 
College of Remiremont was the oldest establishment of 
this order in France, Similar noble monasteries gtill 
exist in Germany, and the reyenyes and dignities of 
some belong fo Protestants. . 
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Can’ongate Marriages, n. pl. (Hist.) In the middle 
of the [sth century, couples were married at public- 
houses in the Canongate, Edinburgh, by unauthorized 

ersons. Hence the term by which such marriuges were 

nown. 

ne Canonical, a. [Lit. canonicus. See Ca- 
NON. 
or rule; regular; stated; spiritual; ecclesiastical. 

such book was found amongst those canonical Scrip- 
— Raleigh. 

( Eccl. Hist.) Canonical hours. The nume given to cer- 
tain stated times of the day assigned to the offices of 
prayer or devotion, They are principally observed in 
the Roman Catholic Church, and are prime trrce, sext, 
and nones, — the first, third, sixth, aud ninth hours of 
the day; i. e., at six, nine, twelve, and three o'clock ; 
vespers in the evening, at six; complin, as completing 
the services of the day; and matins and lauds shortly 
after midnight. In England, the canonical hours are 
from 8 to 12 o'clock, before or after which marriage 
cannot be legally performed in any parish-church,— 
Canmical letters, in the ancient Church, were testimo- 
nials of the orthodox faith sent by the bishops and 
clergy to each other in order to keep up the Catholic 
Communion, and to distinguish Christians from heretics. 
—Canonical life, the method or rule of living prescribed 
by the ancient clergy who lived in community - G:non- 
ical obedience is that submission which, by the ecclesi- 
astical laws, the inferior clergy are bound to pay to 
their bishops, and religious persons to their superiors.— 
Canonical punishments are those which the Church has 
it in its power to inflict; as, in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, excommunication, penance, and the like —Canon- 
ical sins, in the ancient Church, were such as were 
deemed capital or mortal; as, idolatry, murder, heresy. 

Canon‘ical Form, n. (%%. A term denoting a 
form, usually the simplest or most symmetrical, to which, 
without loss of generality, all functions of the same 
class can be reduced. The theory of canonical forms is 
of the highest importance in algebra and geometry; as 
yet, however, it is in an incomplete state. 

Canon’‘iecally, adv. In a canonical manner; in a 
method agreeable to the canon. 

Canon'icalness, n. Quality or state of being canon- 
ical. 

Canon’‘icals, n. pl. The full dress of the clergy worn 
when they officiate; as, an ecclesiastic in full canonicals. 

Canon iente, n. A cunonry: the office of a canon. 

Canon ‘tei, n. pl. [Lat.] (Feel. Hist.) A term applied 
in early times to the clergy, from their names being en- 
rolled in a canon or catalogue of some church, 

Canonicity, (kan-on-is’e-te,) n. Quality of being can- 
onical; state of belonging to the canon or genuine books 
of Scripture. 

Canon'ies, Canon’‘ica, n. The name applied by 
Epicurus to his system of logic, as consisting only of a 
few rules or canons. Rejecting the dialectics of the 
Stoics, C. treated of the means by which knowledge, 
both physical and ethical, was obtained, and of the con- 
ditions or criteria of truth. These conditions, according 
to him, were sensations, ideas or imaginations, and af- 
Sections, From these three sorts of consciousness we 
get all our knowledge, which is either physical or moral ; 
the former perceived by the sevse. the latter by the un- 
derstanding. In reality, C correspond very much to 
what is now termed psychology. 

Canonicum, (/dn-on'e-kum,) n. In a general senso, 
this term denotes a tax or tribute. It is more particn- 
larly used in the Greek Ghureh for a fee paid by the 
clergy to bishops, archbishops, and metropolitans, for 
degrees and promotions, It is alxo applied to the first 
fruits paid by the Greek laity to their bishops or priests, 
and which is regulated according to the number of 
houses or fires in a place. 

Canon'icut Island, in Rode Island, in Narragan- 
sett Bay, is 2 m. long and l4 m. broad. On the S. ex- 
tremity is a light-house, 

Canon‘isant, n. (/.) The name given to an anx- 
iliary quantic, npon which depends the resolution of a 
given quantic in its canonical form. 

Can’onist, n. One who is versed in canon law: one 
skilled in the study and practice of ecclesiastical law. 

Canonis’tic, a. Relating to a canonist. 

Apt scholars of this canonistic exposition.” — Milton. 

Canoniza'tion, n. (Fel Hist.) Inthe Roman Cath- 
olic Church, a solemn declaration that a beatified ser- 
vant of God possesses n special glory in heaven, on ac- 
count of which he is proposed to the special veneration 
of the whole Church. Alter the beatification of the de- 
ceased has taken place, the principal condition which is 
exacted, in order to go on with the process of canoniza- 
tion, is, that the newly beatified should perform two mir- 
acles, which must stand the test of a most rigorous ex- 
amination, and be judicially approved by the competent 
tribunal. After this, several consnitations are held, the 
Pope issues the decree of C, and a magnificent cere- 
mony takes place at St. Peter’s church, at which the 
Pope officiates in person. 

Can‘onize, r.a. Fr. canmiser ; Tt. canonizzare.] To 
enrol in the canon or catalogue as a saint; to declare a 
person to be a saint. 

Can’‘onizer, n. One who canonizes. 

Can‘on Law, n. (Ferl. Hist.) A collection of ecclesiasti- 
cal constitutions, decisions, and rules, instituted forthe 
governmentand regulation of the Rom. Catholic Church 
although many of the ordinances have been admitted 
into the ecclesiastical system of the Anglican Church, 
and still influence other Protestant bodies. 


eils and the decretal epistles and bulls of the Holy See, 


The Codex Cınmum, with the Capitularies of Charle-| 


Pertaining to a canon; according to the canon 


It consists | 
principally ofordinances of provincial and general coun- 
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magne, nnd the decrees of the popes from Siricius to 
Anastasius IV. (385-1184), formed the chief part of the C. 
down to the 12th cent. In 1114, Ivo, Bishopof Chartres, 
collected the decrees made by the popes and cardinals, 
and this work was completed by Gratian, a Benedictine 
monk, and published in 1140. Raimundus Barcimus, 
chaplain to Gregory IX., published in 1234 the decretals, 
which were rescripts or letters of the popes, in nnswer 
to questions on ecclesiastical matters submitted to them. 
The work consisted of 5 books, to which Boniface VIII. 
added a sixth in 1298. Clement V. added what were 
called the Clementines in 1308. John Andreas added a 
commentary called the Novellæ in the lith cent., and 
John XNI. or XXII. the £Axtraragans in 1317. To these 
have been since added some decrees by later popes, and 
the whole form what is now known as the Corpus Juris 
Cunonici, or the great body of the canon liw received 
by the Roman Catholic Church. 

Can‘on-lawyer, n. One skilled in the canon law. 

Canon of Scripture, (cl. Hist.) The term canon, 
as applied to the Scriptural writings, has been taken 
with various significations. At one time it expressed 
simply a catalogue of church belongings; at another, it 
was interpreted to denote an authorized specification of 
all holy books, appointed to be publicly read. Later, it 
was narrowed in its application to those inspired writ- 
ings recognized by Christian believers. The C- of the 
Old Testament was the work of many years. The ear- 
liest record of the collection dates from 130 B. C., and is 
quoted by Josephus: and the Jews, it would appear, re- 
garded it with especial veneration. The Alexandrine 
Version was more particularly held as inspired writings 
by the Jews of Greece, rather than by the Palestine He- 
brews. This version differed from the former in being 
supplemented by the 14 books of the Apocrypha, which 
were not judged to be of prophetic origin, however, but 
merely as forming an appendix of peculiarly valuable 
moral and religious precepts. The early Christians first 
accepted the Greek version in its entire extent as canon- 
ical; but later, when the Hebrew language came to be 
understood, this judgment was, to a certuin degree, re- 
versed. The canons of the Greek Church closely re- 
semble each other. Those of Melito (A. p. 177), Nazian- 
zen (A. b. 370), and of Amphilochius (a. D. 370), coincide 
with one another in containing all the Jewish books ex- 
cept Esther, but excluding the Apocrypha. Origen, Cy- 
ril (348), and the Council of Laodicea (363), agree in in- 
cluding all the Hebrew books, and that of Baruch, Atha- 
nasius aguin adopts Baruch, and excludes Esther. The 
Roman Catholic Church, following the example of the 


Latins, regarded the Jewish opinion of the Apocrypha 
as erroneous, and declared them canonical by a decree 
of the Council of Trent. At the period of the Reforma- 
tion, the theologians of the school of Luther repudiated 
the acceptation of the Apocryphal writings, and adopted 
the Jewish view of them. The C of the New Testa- 
ment was founded upon, in a great degree, the ruling 
principles of the Old, and became gradually accepted as 
inspired writings to a partial extent. Origen held that 
the four Gospels, Acts, 12 Epistles of Paul, 1 Peter, 1 
John, and perhaps, also, the Apocalypse, were undoubt- 
edly sacred and genuine. The C. of the Greek Church 
agree in accepting all the books of the New Testament 
excepting the Apocalypse. The Council of Hippo (A. v. 
$93) ordained that the New Testament should consist of 
the 4 Gospels, Acts, 13 Epistles of Paul, 1 to the He 
brews, 2 of Pater, 3 of John, 1 of James, of Jude, and 
the Apocalypse of John. The Council of Carthage (397) 
confirmed this decree, hut ranked Hebrews among Paul's 
14 Epistles. Pope Innocent I. afterwards decided that 
the C. of the Latin Church should include the above 
catalogue. Luther, still later, excluded Hebrews, James, 
Jude, and the Apocalypse. The Council of Trent (1545), 
in confirming the © of Hippo and Carthage, established 
them by cecumenical authority. The Greek Church 
thereupon followed, and gave canonical effect to the 
Apocrypha, the Catholic Epistles, and the Apocalypse. 
The Socinians and Swedenborgians have since taken 
other views, but, generally speaking, the three Churches, 
Catholic, Greek, and Protestant, have received as canon- 
ical the entirety of the Holy Scriptures, 

Can’‘onry, Can/onship, n. The office ofa canon: an 
ecclesiastical benefice in a cathedral or collegiate church. 

Can/onsburg, in Pennsylvania, a borough of Wash- 
ington co, 18 m. S.W. from Pittsburg. 

Canoo’chee, or Cano’chee, in Georgia, a post-office 
of Emanuel co. 

Can’‘oper, in Indiana, a post-office of Adams co. 

Canopus. (An^. Geog.) A city of Egypt, 12 m. from 
Alexandria, It received its name, it is snid, from Cano- 
pus, the pilot of the vessel of Menelaus, who was buried 
in this place. Some affirm that the modern Aboukir 
stands on its site. 

(Myth.) An Egyptian god of the water, represented 
under the form of a vase, surmounted with a man’s or 
animal's head, 

Canopy, (kan’é-pi,) n. [Fr. canapé; Gr. kéndpeion, 
from kondps, a gnat or mosquito.) An ornamental cov- 
ering over a seat of state, and in its extended signifi- 
cation, anything which affords protection from above; as, 
a covering over a bed, a mosquito screen, a covering 
over the head, &c. In this sense it is also used in archi- 
tecture, to denote a decorated covering over a throne, 
altar, pulpit; the head of a niche or tomb, &c. 

“ Now spread the night her spangled canopy, 
And summoned every restless eye to sleep.“ — Fairfax. 

—v.a. To cover with a canopy. 

“And they were canopied by the blue sky.“ — Byron. 

Cano’rous, 2. [Lat. canorus, from canar.) Musical; 
tuneful; melodious; as, A canorous peal of laughter.” 

De Quincey. 
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Cano’rousness, n. Quality or state vı jeng mast. 
cal or melodious. 

Cano’sa, (anc. Canusium,) a town of S. Italy, prov. Bari, 
cap. cant., near the Ofanto, 15 m. S. W. of Barletta. The 
old city, said to have been founded by Diomed, or in a 
period antecedent to the records of Reman history, was 
in ancient times one of the most considerable cities in 
this part of Italy for extent, population, and magnifi- 
cence. It reached the aciné of its prosperity under Tra- 
jan. It was reduced to its present condition by a series 
of disasters inflicted on it by the Goths, Saracens, and 
Normans. Pop. 14,601. 

Cano’sia, or Cano’sa, in Minnesota, a village of St 
Louis co., 12 m. N.W. of Du Luth. 

Canossa, a town of Central Italy, in the province of 
Modena, 11 m. S.W. of Reggio, with a castle in which 
the emperor Henry IV. performed penance before Pope 
Gregory VII., in 1077. 

Canou'an, in the W. Indies, the central of the Grena- 
dine islands. 

Cano’va, Anton10, a celebrated Italian sculptor, B. 
1757. at the little village of Pussugno, in the Venetian 
territory. The seigneur of the village, having seen the 
figure of a lion modelled by Canova when only 12 years 
of age, placed him with Torretti, of Vienna, at that time 
the greatest living sculptor. At the close of his studies 
in Vienna be settled at Venice, and manifested the origi- 
nality of his powers by various works. From Venice he 
passed to Rome, where he was greatly patronized, and 
in a comparatively brief time was admired by all Eu- 
rope, and more or less employed by every European po- 
tentate. Fortune and honors flowed in upon him, and 
he used them wisely and honorably. Among his nu- 
merous works the finest are Cupid and Psyche, Venus 
and Adonis, Mary Magdalen, and Napoleon holding the 
Sceptre. To C. belongs the honor of having restored to 
sculpture the position which it had lost among the 
modern fine arts. After Michael Angelo Buonarotti, 
and Bernini, he was the third of epoch-muking Italian 
sculptors. His delicate execution and masterly treat- 
ment of marble are unrivalled, and even his faults— 
viz., his exaggerated nicety and carefulness, and his use 
of corrosives to produce fine finish —served to attract 
by the novel effects which they produced. The essem 
tial characteristic of all his works is sentiment — often 
verging, however, on sentimentalism, — and this also. 
like his delicacy in details, was accordant with the taste 
prevalent in his time, and was the chief cause of his 
popularity. D. 1822. 

Canox’inite, n. (Min.) A silicate of soda and alu- 
mina, with carbonate of lime, from the Miasget in the 
Ural. Three varieties are also found in the granite of 
Litchfield, Maine. 

Canquaga (/an-kwah'ga) Creek, in New York, a 
stream of Erie co., falling into Lake Erie 20 m. S. S. W. 
of Buffalo. 

Canrobert, (kdn-rob'dir,) Francois CERTAIN, a mar- 
shal of France, B. 1809. He entered the army as a pri- 
vate, rose rapidly through the successive ranks of his 
profession, was sent to Africa as a sub-lientenant in 
1835, and participated in the attack on Constantine. 
In 1848, as colonel, he commanded an expedition against 
the Arabs, and afterwards against the Kabyles, in both of 
which he was successful. On the formation of the army 
to operate against Russia, he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the first division in the Crimea, and fought at 
Alma. Succeeding Marshal St. Arnaud as commander- 
in-chief of the French army, he was in the thickest of 
the fight at Inkermann, where he had a horse killed 
under him. In May, 1855, he resigned his command 
owing to ill health. In 1859, he distinguished himself 
in the battles of Magenta and Solferino, and was created 
a marshal of France. In 1870, he commanded the 6th 
48195 ee aguinst Prussia. He was elected senator 
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Can’‘so, (Cape,) the castern extremity of Nova Scotia, 
and the southern boundary of the entrance of Chebucto 
or Chedabucto Bay, It is in Lat. 45° 17’ N., aud Lon. 
61° W. — 2. (STRAIT.) a passage, 17 miles in length and 
214 in average breadth, connecting the inlet just men~ 
tioned with the Gulf of St. Lawrence, so as to form an 
island of Cape Breton. Of the three channels between 
that inland sea and the open ocean, it is the one“ -* is 
least frequented by European vessels, 

Cnn'statt. Kart Frieprici, a German physician and 
medical author, B. 1507. He studied at Munich, Vienna, 
and Würzburg, where he graduated N. D., in 1829. Upon 
the cholera breaking ont in Paris in 1832, he went there 
to make observations on that disease, then to Switzer- 
land, and afterwards to Brussels, where the Belgian 
govt. established a cholera hospital under his care. 
After practising for some years in Brussels and Paris, ho 
returned to Germany, and, in 1843, was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Clinical Medicine, and Director of the Hospital 
in Erlangen, where he p. 1850. Besides his monographs 
on the cholera epidemic, Bright's disease, &., his work 
upon Special Pathology and Therapeutics, from a clini- 
cal point of view, has been a standard one for many 
years. He has done great service to medical science 
and knowledge by the establishing and editing since 
1842 of the Vearly Report on the Progress of Medicine 
and Surgery, (Jahresbericht über die Fortschritte der 
gesammten Medicin;) which since his death has been ed- 
ited by Drs. Eisenmann, Friederich, Scherer. Virchow, &c. 

Cant, v.a. (Ger. kanten.] To raise or tilt on the edge 
or corner, as a cask, &c., in order to cause its contents 
to run out more freely. — To turn over or around; to 
toss: to jerk; as, to cant a bucket. 

(Carp.) To cut the angle of « square piece of timber, 


or board. 
-n. A toss, jerk, or throw; as, to give a ball a cant. 
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(Naut.) A piece of wood attached to a ship’s deck for 
the support of a bulkhead. 

(Arch.) A term used to express the sides of a polygon 
turned from the spectator, on an angular deflection 
from a straight line which is neither in the same direc- 
tion to the horizontal, nor to the perpendicular, line of 
the base. 

Cant, v.i. [Lat. canto, from cand.] To speak in a sing- 
song, whining, or hypocritical tone of voice; to talk in 
a jargon, or with affectation. 

That uncouth affected garb of speech, or canting language." 
Sanderson. 

—To use the particular tone, dialect, or phraseology of a 

sect or party ; as, a canting fanatic. 
“ While I did limits to the king prescribe, 
And took for oracles that canting tribe. — Roscommon. 

Canting Arms. (Her.) Canting devices in the form 
of a rebus on the bearer’s name. 

—n. A whining, sing-song, hypocritical manner of speech, 
either in conversation or preaching. 

And preaching in the self-denying cant. — Dryden. 

—The idiomatic jargon and peculiarity of speech inci- 
dental to certain sects and occupations. 

“I write not always in the proper terms of navigation, land 
service, or iu the cant of any profession.” — Dryden. 

An empty, solemn, affected form of speech, peculiar to 
a sect; assumed sanctity ; religious hypocrisy. 

—Slang; barbarous jargon peculiar to thieves, beggars, 
&c.; as, costermonger’s cant. 

„To introduce and multiply cant 
corruption in any language. — Swift. 

Cant, v.a. [It. incantaro.| To cry out or proclaim a 
public sale; to sell by auction. 

—A sale by auction. 

Numbers. . sell their leases by cant.“ Swift. 

Cant, a. Vulgar; inelegant; affected; as, a cant song. 

Can’t, (kdnt.) A contracted colloquialism for can not. 

Cantab’, n. [An abbreviation of Cuntabrigian.] A 
native or inhabitant of Cantabrigia, the modern Cam- 
bridge, England. More particularly applied to a student 
of the university. (Used as a colloquialism.) 

“ The rattle-pated trick of a young Cuntab. — Sir W. Scott. 

Cantabile, (kan-tab'i-le,.) adv. and n. It., from can- 
tare, to sing. See Cantata.) (Mus.) In instrumental as 
well as in vocal music, C. denotes the easy flowing of 
sonnds of a melody, in contradistinction to highly elab- 
orated passages. In songs, the melodies which lie 
chiefly in the middle region of the voice are marked C., 
or Cantilena; extreme tones of the voice have a pecu- 
liar timbre and character quite foreign to the cantabile. 
C. marked at the beginning of a piece means rather slow 
than quick. 

Cantabri, (kdn-tat’bré,) n. pl. (Anc. Hist.) The name 
of a tribe anciently inhabiting part of N. Spain. und the 
last in the Iberian peninsula to submit to the Roman 
yoke in the reign of Augustus, by whom they were sub- 
dued s.c.25. Agrippa suppressed an insurrection among 
them B. c. 19, when the greater part of the nation per- 
ished by the sword, the survivors being driven from 
their mountain fastnesses, and compelled to reside in 
the valleys, where they were kept in awe by strong gar- 
risons established by Tiberius. The Basques are re- 
garded as the descendants of this fearless and warlike 

aple. 

Canta’brian, a. Pertaining to Cantabria, the ancient 
name of what is now known as the Basque country, in 
Spain. 

Cantabrian Mountains, the W. continuation of 
the system of the Pyrenees, in Spain, extending as far 
as Cape Finisterre. Some of their summits attain an 
elevation of 10,000 feet. 

Cantabrigian, (kan-ta-brij’i-an,) n. [See Cantan.] A 
graduate or student of the University of Cambridge, Eng. 

Cantacuze'nus, Cantacuzene’, Jonannes. a By- 
zantine emperor, B. about 1300. After filling several im- 
portant offices, he was proclaimed emperor by the nobles 
and soldiery; and he endeavored to heal the wounds 
which five years of civil war had inflicted on the state; 
but the jealonsy of Palaologus, the rebellion of his own 
son, and other disasters, induced him to resign the 
crown and to retire to a monastery, where he employed 
himself in literary labors. The date of his death is not 
known, but he is said to have lived above a century. C. 
may be considered as one of the greatest among the suc- 
cexsors of Constantine. 

Can ‘tal, an inland dep. of France, formed of parts of 
the ancient districts of Hunte Auvergne and Velay, be- 
tween 44° 37’ and 45° 26’ N. Lat., and 2° 5’ and 3° 147 
E Lon.; bounded N. by Puy-de-Dome, E. Haute-Loire, 
S. E. Lozère, S. Aveyron, and on the W. by Lot and Cor- 
rèze. — Surface. Mountainous; the highest summit, 
Plomb-de-Cantal, being 6,040 feet above sea-level. — 
Sil. Poor, and agriculture very backward. — Prod. 
Buckwhent, chestnuts, hemp, and flax. Pusturage is 

od, and large herds of cattle and sheep are fattened 

or export. —Manf. Coarse woollens, linens, and laces ; 
copper and brass goods; paper, leather, &c.— Chief 
Towns, Aurillac, St. Flour, Murat, and Mauriac. Pop. 
264.575. 

Can taleup. Cantaloupe, Cantalu n. [It. 
eee CBot.) See Seen pe»». ( 
Cantan’Kerous, a. Vile; bitter; malicious; conten- 

tions: as, a cantankerous humor. Thackeray. (Collog.) 

Can'tar, Canta’ro, n. (Sp. and It.] A weight of 
quantity used in E. Europe. In Greece it is equivalent 
to 123°20 lbs., avoirdupois ; and in Turkey to H okes, or 
125 tbs. av.—In Spain, a liquid measure containing 
from 2 to 4 gallons. 

Can’taliver, CANTALEVER, CANTILEVER, n. [From cant 
and lever.) (Arch.) A piece of wood framed into the 
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front or side of a house, and projecting beyond it, to 
sustain the eavesand moulding of « cornice carried upon 
it; they are often highly ornamental. 


Fig. 500. — CANTALIVER. 


Cantarini, Simons, (kan-ta-re'ne,) B. 1602, styled “the 
Pesarese,” an Italian painter, whose works are often 
mistaken for those of his great master Guido. D. 1648, 

Canta’ta,n. [From It. cantare, to sing.) (Mus.) A 
musical composition for voices, usually of considerable 
length and importance, and of which there are several 
kinds. It consists of an intermixture of air und recita- 
tive, and was at one time extended to such a length as 
to form a sort of small opera. but is now, however. ordi- 
narily written for only one voice with a thorough bass, 
though sometimes for several, accompanied by one or 
more instruments. According to Du Cange, the word 
cantatu was used in the Church as early us the year 1314 
to express what is at present understood by anthem, 
with which word it is still synonymous in Germany, 
cantatas being chiefly confined, among the Lutherans, 
to sacred music. 

Canta’tory, a. Whining; singing in an affected man- 
ner. (n.) 

Cantatrice, (kan-ta'tréche,) n. 
fessional singer of the female sex. 

Can’ted, pp. (Arch.) Applied to a pillar or turret when 
the plan is of a polygonal torm. 

Canteen, (kan-tén’,) n. [Fr. cantine ; It. cantina ; — 
Celt. cant, a vessel, and in, wine.) (Mil.) A vessel used 
by soldiers for carrying liquor, usually made of tin. — 
A small case for containing soldiers’ personal neces- 
saries, &c. 

—A place in barracks where provisions, liquors, coffee, &c. 
are sold; a sutler’s store. 

Can'tel, n. See Cantie. 

Cnn'temir, Demernivs, hospodar of Moldavia, B. 1673, 
is author of The System of the Mohammedan Religion, 
History of the Rise and Fall of the Ottoman Empire, &c.; 
D. 1723.—His son, ANTIOCHUS, PRINCE C., B. at Constanti- 
nople, 1709, was educated in Russia, and employed in 
some important embassies by that country. He was 
the author of several poems, and translated Anacreon 
into Russian. D. 1744. 

Jan’ter, n. (Manege) A moderate gallop formerly called 
a Canterbury gallop, said to be derived from the pilgrims 
riding to Canterbury at this pace. The action is so 
called when the horse's fore-feet are raised nearly to- 
gether, with a leap or spring. 

—A rapid passing over anything; as, a canter over the 
columns of a newspaper. 

. i. To move as a horse in a canter, or easy gallop. 

—v.a. To ride upon a cunter; as, to break from u trot into 
a canter. 

Canter. n. A whining or canting person: a beggar. 

—One who spenks in canting language, or makes hypo- 
critical pretensions to goodness, 

The days when he was a canter and a rebel." — Macaulay. 

Canterbury, (kdn'ter-ber-re,) a sort of table forming 
a place of deposit for music, books, papers, &c. 

Can‘terbury, a city, county, and borough, and the 


[It.] (Mus.) A pro- 
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is a very ancient cit¥, but now much modernized, being 
well paved, built, and lighted. The cathedral is a noble 
pile, and forms a couspicuous object from whatever part 
of the city it may be viewed. It stands on the site ofthe 
cathedral anciently fonnded by St. Augustine, in con- 
nection with the monastery of Christ Church, established 
by Ethelbert, king of Kent, on his conversion to Christi- 
anity by St. Augustine, in 587. The oldest part of the 
present structure dates from 1184. The ancient celebrity 
of this cathedral is partly attributable to its being us 
sociated with the first establishment of Christianity in 
England, but more especially to the murder of its fa- 
mous archbishop. Thomas A Becket, at the foot of one 
of its altars, in 1170. This place nubsequently became 
an object of pilgrimage, and the shrine of the sainted 
martyr was visited for centuries by devotecs from every 
part of Europe.— Manf. Brawn, Hop-picking forms an 
important industrial feature of the surrounding country. 
Pop. in 1881, 21,701. 

Canterbury, in Delaware, a post-village of Kent co., 
8 m. S. of Dover. 

Can‘terbury, in Connecticut, a township of Windham 


co.; . 1,543. 

Canterbury, in New Zealand, a settlement founded by 
a committee of English Episcopalians in the N. part of 
the island, with Christchurch for its capital, and Lyttel- 
ton for its port. Area, about 2,400,000 acres of a gener- 
ally fertile land. 

Can‘terbury-bell, n. (Bot A name given by gar- 
deners to the Campanula medium. — See CAMPANULA. 

Can'terbury-gallop, n. (Mon.) See CANTER. 

Can‘terbury-tale, n. A kind of fanciful romance; 
so designated from the * Canterbury Tales” of Chaucer. 

Cante’rii, n. pl. [tat] (Arch.) A term employed in an- 
cient architecture to denote the beams of wood in the 
framework of n roof, extending from the ridge to the 
eaves, corresponding to the rafters of a modern roof. 
The word was also op plied to two inclining reeds fixed 
in the ground some distunce asunder und meeting at the 
top, for the support of vines. 

Cantha’radine, n. (Chem.) The crystalline blistering 
principle contained in the Cantharis vesicatoria, or 
Spanish blister-fly, first obtained by Robiquet. To pro- 
cure it, the flies are digested in alcohol. The alcoholic 
solution is afterwards evaporated to dryness, and washed 
with cold ether, which dissolves out the cantharadine. 
When pure, it is insoluble in water, but very soluble in 
boilingnlcohol. Lard containing one five-hundredth part 
of cantharadine will produce a very powerful blistering 
effect when applied to the human skin. 

Canthar'idæ, n p. Zul.) A family of coleopterous 
insects, numerous, much variegated in colors, of mod- 
erate size, and 
generally living 
on vegetable snb- 
stances They are 
distinguished by 
the head being 
dilated behind 
the eyes, and 
then suddenly 
narrowed into a 
short neck. 
When alarmed, 
they counterfeit 
death; and some 
varieties at the same time emit a thick yellowish fluid, 
with a disagreeable smell, from the articulatories of the 
legs. &c. Many species of the genns Cantharis possess- 
ing medicinal properties, are natives of Europe, India, 
and America. The Cantharis resicatoria is the common 
blister-fly of the shops. The striped Cantharis, ©. rtttata, 
called Potato-fly, is a native of N. America and very 
destructive to potato-fields. The genus Mylabris con- 
tains several species, which have properties similar to 
those posse: by the Cantharis; and the genus Melle 
has also various species which have all the properties of 
the blister-fly. 

(Med.) The Cantharides, and especially C. vesicatoria, 
possess stimulating properties of a special order, acting, 
when powdered and applied externally, as a rubeſucient 
and blister; and when taken internally, on one set of 
organs only, that of the kidneys and bladder, or urinary 
system. So important is this latter action, that in or- 
dering a blister, or prescribing the drug in any forin, 
this action ought never be forgotten, as a most painfu 
retention of the water, or strangury, will frequently 
follow the application of evena small blister, ora trifling 
dose of the tincture of the flies On this account, and to 
obviate any such symptoms frequent draughts of barley- 
water or linseed tea should be given while under the 
influence of C. In many affections of the kidneys, blad- 
der, uterus, and urethra, C. judiciously employed is a 
medicine of singular efficacy, in which cases it is used 
in the form of tincture, Tinctura iV, the dose being 
from 5 to 15 drops every four or eight hours, in some 
appropriate combination. In certain forms of dropsy 
and diseases of the skin, it isalso employed with benefit, 
given in the same dose. As an external application, 
the tincture. combined with castor-oil, rosemary, and 
essential oil of bitter almonds, makes an excellent appli- 
cation to the head for the growth of the hair; and us a 
stimulant in certain conditions of chronic rheumatism, 
the compound C. liniment is highly beneficial. The 
most important preparation is the plaster, Zuplastrum 
lytte, made of suet, rosin, yellow wax, and powdered 
In an over-lose, the C. act as an irritant poison, 
producing very serious consequences. — See Poison, 
( ANIMAL Porsons.) 
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Fig. 502. 
SPANISH FLY, OR BLISTERING BEETLE, 
(Cantharis vesicatoria.) 


metropolitan see of England, co. Kent, in a fertile valley, Can’tharis, u.; pl. CANTHAR’'IDES. [Lat.] A genus of 


watered by the Stour, 53 m. S. E. by E. of London. This 


beetles, fam. CANTHARIDA, g. v. 
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Can'tharus, n. (Arch.) In ancient architecture, a 
fountain or cistern in the a/rium or court-yard before 
churches, at which persons washed before they entered 
the sacred buildings. 

Cant’-hook, n. An American phrase for a wooden 
lever with an iron hook at the end, tor canting or turn- 
ing over heavy logs. — Webster. 

Can'thus, n. (Gr. Tut (Anat.) The corner of the 
eye, where the upper and under eyelids meet. 

(Antiq.) Among the ancients, the tire of a wheel; a 
hoop of iron or bronze fastened on to the felloe, to pre- 
serve the wood from abrasion, 

Can tica, or Can’ticoy, n. An Indian word, said to 


be sometimes applied, in New York, to a dancing ussem- 
bly. or to a noisy conversation. —Barilett. 

Canticle, (han‘te-kl,) n. Fr. cantique ; It. cantico; Lat. 
canticulum, dim. of canticum.) A little song. — ( pl.) 
The Song of Solomon, one of the Books of the Old Tes- 
tament. See SOLOMON’; SONG. 

Canvii, n. pl. See Kest. 

Can‘tile, v.a. See CANTLE. 

Cantile’na, n. It.] See C\NTABILE. 

Can’tilever, n. (c.) See CANTALIVER. 

Can’tillate, v.a. [Lat. cantillure, from cantare.] To 
chant; to recite musically. 

Cantilla’tion, n. Chanting; musical recitation. 

Cant‘ingly, a/v. With cant. 

Cant‘ingness, n. Quality of speaking in cant. 

Cantiniere, (kan-tin'-dr.) n. [Fr., from cantine, a 
canteen.) (Mi.) A female camp-follower; one who at- 
tends soldiers to dispense liquid refreshment. 

Can’tire, or Kintyre, a peninsula running between 
the Frith of Clyde and the Atlantie Ocean. It forms the 
8.extremity of Argyleshire, Scotland. Ext. 40 m. long, 
with an average breadth of 614. — The MULL is the S.W. 

int of the peninsula, and has a light-house 297 ft. high. 
Eat 550 19 N.. Lon. 5° 49 W. 

Cantle. (kin'ti.) n. [From O. Fr. chante] ; Fr. chanteau ; 
It. canto, a corner.] A fragment, piece, or corner of any 
thing. 

“A huge half-moon, a monstrous cantle out.“ — Shaks. 

(Saddiery) The protruding part of a saddle behind. 
(Often written cantel.) 

Cant‘let, n. [Dim. of CANTLE, q. v.] A little corner; a 
small piece; a fragment. 

Huge cantlets of his buckler strew the ground.” — Dryden. 

Cant! ling. n. (Brick-mating.) The lower of two courses 
of burnt bricks, which are placed on the top of a clamp 
before fire is applied. 

Cant’-moulding, n. A bevelled surface, neither per- 
pendicular to the horizon, nor to the vertical surtace to 
which it may be attached. 

Cnn to. u.: pi. CAxros. [It. , from Lat. cantus, from cano, 
to sing: Fr. chant.) A song: a part or division of a 
poem; as, the fourth canto of“ Don Juan.” 

Write loyal cantos of contemned love.“ —Shaks. 

(Aus.) The treble part of a musical composition. See 
Sorrano 

Can’‘to-fer’mo, n. [It. firm song.] (Mus.) The snb- 
ject, song. or theme. Every part that is the subject of 
counterpoint, whether plain or figured, is called by the 
Italians canto-fermo. 

Canton, ((n,) n. Fr. canton; It. cantone, from 
canta: Ger. kante, a corner.) (Geeg.) A small division 
of territory. 

“ That little canton of land called the ‘ English pale." — Davies. 

(Geog.) A division of territory forming a separate 
state or government. In France the term is applied to 
small sub-divisions of a department. In Switzerland, 
itis given to the 22 districts of which that country is 
composed, and which, while they form a federal union 
like the U. States, are governed each by a separate ju- 
dicature and particular laws. 

(Her.) An ordinary formed either at the dexter or 
sinister chief of the escutcheon, by two lines meeting at 
right angles, proceeding from the top or sides of the 
shield. By the word canton is always understood a can- 
ton derter, unless otherwise expressed. 

A distinct portion or division; as, the cantons of a paint- 
ing. — A small community of persons. 

r. a. Sp. acantonir.| To divide into cantons, or small 
parts or districts, as territory. 

„To have all the mighty empires and monarchies of the world 
cantoned out into petty states or principalities." — Addison. 

Cantoned Building (Arch.) A building is thus termed 
when its corner is adorned with a pilaster, an angular 
column, rustic quoins, or anything that projects against 
the wall. 

(Mil. Pronounced kan-tin’.) To allot separate quarters 
to different parts or divisions of an army or body of 
troops. 

Can’ton, (called by the Chinese Sang-Ciing, the “ pro- 
vincial city,“) a maritime city of China, on its S. const, 
cap. of t prov. of Quang-tong, and residence of the 

rovincin) anthorities: the principal emporium of the 

arther East, and the first port in China at which any 
Europeans were established. It stands on the N. bank 
of the Choo- Kiang. or Pearl River, and the E. bank of its 
affluent, the Pe-Kiang, 60 m. N. NW of the Chinese 
Sea, and 1.200 S. by W. of Pe > Lat. 23° 9’ 10“ N., Lon. 
113° 1 30” E. It is nearly square in form, about 6 m. 
in circuit. built generally on level ground. except on 


its N. side, and js divided into two unequal walled parts, | 


the outer. or Chinese. and the inner, or Mantchu (Tartar) 
City. The snburbs are perhaps as populous and exten- 
sive as the city itself. The streets are narrow, but 
paved, and are defended by strong gates which are 
closed every night. Streets of business are each de- 
voted to one distinet branch of trade. Several canals 
intersect the city and suburbs, Houses built of brick 
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are the rule, those of mnd, stone, and wood proving the 
exception. The residences of the Jower orders are, how- 
ever, but wretched mud hovels. The foreign factories, 
or hongs, as the Chinese call them, are situated in the 
S. W. suburb, where they extend from E. to W. for 
about 114 furlong. They ocenpy a muddy flat, which 
has been gained trom the Choo-Kiang River, which they 
face, being separated from it by a quay about 100 yards 
wide. This space, which is considered as belonging to 
the European merchants, is railed in, and forms a pro- 
menade, called Respondentia Wolk. Near it is another 
small open space, about 50 or 60 yards square, walled in, 
and lail owt as a garden, with gravelled walks and 
flower-beds. These narrow limits, until recently (see 
Cuixa), bounded all the territory assigned to foreigners 
within the Celestial Empire; even the quay and en- 
closure were not obtained without considerable dith- 
culty, and the European and American merchants 
could not build a few steps on the water’s edge with- 
out express permission from the authorities. There are 
13 hongs, or factories, including the American, British, 
French, Dutch, Austrian, Swedish, Danish, and Parsee 
establishments. They are among the handsomest build- 
ings in the city, and usually consist of three, four, or 
more brick or granite buildings surrounding a kind of 
close, or court: two tolerable European hotels occupy 
portions of two of them. Fires are frequent, and the Chi- 
nese have very generally adopted the use of engines for 
their suppression. The city is subject to inundations, 
and is tolerably well supplied with fresh water from 
numerous reservoirs, springs, and wells. A large part 
of the pop. of C. resides on the water, For 4 or 5 miles 
opposite the city, and both above and below it, the 
river is crowded with vessels and rafts of all descrip- 
tions and sizes. Each one is registered, and the whole 
number in the neighborhood of the city is reported to 
amount to 84,000. Upwards of 120 different temples are 
enumerated in, and adjacent to, the city. and this docs 
not include the whole number. The principal is the 
Buddhist temple on the island of Honan, in the river 
opposite C. Its buildings are numerous, chiefly of 
brick, and it covers, with its courts and gardens, 6 or 
8 acres, which are surrounded by a lofty wall. There 
are two other considerable Buddhist temples in the N. 
W. part of the old city, and also a Mohammedan 
mosque, with a dome and minaret 160 feet in height. C. 
has several charitable institutions and hospitals; not- 
ably one of the latter, established by an American mis- 
sionary in 1835, has been productive of much benefit. 
There are 14 high schools, and about 30 colleges in this 
city, and it is estimated that bout half the inhabitants 
are able to read. The manufactures of C. are numerous 
and important; silk fabrics, shoes, and brass and iron- 
wares being the principal. The book-trade is consider- 
able. A great part of the trade of China with the rest 
of the world, passes through © The Russians are the 
only nation not having a resident or factory here. The 
European trade, now 60 immense, originated in a com- 
mercial treaty between Emmanuel, King of Portugal, 
and the Emperor of China, in 1517. In 1634, some 
British ships first touched at Canton. In 1680, the 
direct trade of the Kast India Company with China 
commenced. The great mass of tho foreign commerce 
is carried on by English and Americans, but the Cht- 
nese are gradvally becoming active competitors for tliis 
trade. Tea is the great article of expert, next to which 
comes silk and cotton. About 15.000.000 Tbs. of tea, 
and 6,000,000 Ibs. of raw silk are annually imported 
from C. into the U. S. There is a direct line of steam- 
ers between San Francisco and Canton. The entire | 
trade between C. and the U. 8., is valued at $10,000,000, 
annually. Jp. 1.200, 000. 

Can ton. in Alabama, a village of Wilcox co., on the 
Alabama River, 70 m. S. W. of Montgomery, 

Canton, in Arkansas, a post-village of Lawrence co. 

Canton, in Comecticut, a twp. of Hartford co. 

Canton, in Georgia, a post-vill, and twp.,cap. of Cherokee 
co. % m. N.W. of Milledgeville, on the Etowah River, 
w is navigable for small steamboats, 

Canton, in Vu, post-village and township of Ful- 
ton co., 70 m. N.N.W. of Springfield; pop. of township, 
4472; of village, 8. 

Canton, in Indiona, a post-village of Washington co., 
45 m. S.W. of Columbu 

Canton, in Joie, a post-village of Jackson co., on the 
Maquoketa River, 30 m. S. S. W. of Dubuque, 

—A township of Benton co. 

Canton, in Kansas, a village of Anderson co., 45 m. 8. 
of Lawrence co. 

Canton, in Kentucky, a post-village and township of 
Trigg co., on the Cumberland River, 240 m. M. S. W. of 
Frankfort, 

Canton, in Mine, a post-township of Oxford co.. 25 m. 
W. N. W. of Augusta, intersected by the Androscoggin 
River, 

Canton, in Massachusetts, a post-village and township] 
of Norfolk co., 14 m. S. of Boston, Cotton goods, thread, 
copper, machinery, &c., are manufactured here. Zop. 
3,879. 

Canton, in Michigan, a post-township of Wayne co., 
200 in. W. of Detroit, 

Canton, in Minnesota, a township of Fillmore co.; pop. 
1,012. 

A post-office of Mower co. 

Canton, in Misiwppi, a flourishing post-village, cap. 
of Madison co., 25 m. N.N.E. of Jackson: pop. abt. 900. 

Canton, in Misri, a post-village of Lewis co, on the 
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Cnn ton, in New Fork. a township and post-viNage. cap, 
of St. Lawrence co., on Gras River, 20 m, K. S. E. of Og 
densbnrg, 

Canton, in Ohio, a thriving manufacturing town, cap 
of Stark co, on the Nimishillen Creek, 118 m. N.E. of 
Columbus. and 98 W.N W. of Pittsburg v. (188M) 14,873, 

Canton, in Pennsylrania, a township and village of 
Beating co., 21 m. W. S. W. of Towanda, on Towanda 

reck, 

—A township of Washington co. 

Canton, in Teras, a precinct of Smith co. 

Canton, in Teras, a post-village, cap. of Van Zandt co, 
27 m. N. of Athens, and 27 E. of Kaufman. 

Canton, in W. Virginia, a post-office of Marion co. 

Canton, Jony, an ingenious English mechanician and 
experimentalist, B. 1718. The chiet of his discoveries 
wie that of the means of making artificial magnets. 

1772. 

Cantonal, (/-an’ton-al,) a. [Fr.] Pertaining to a canton; 
divided into cantons. 

(ML. Pron. kan-tön'al.) Divided into cantonments, as 
troops. 

Canton Centre, in Connecticut, a post-village in 
Hartford co., 16 m. N.W. of Hartford. 

Cantonese’, a. (Geog.) Pertaining, or relating, to Can- 
ton, China. 

—n. An inhabitant or native of Canton. 

Can‘tonite,n. (Min) A variety of sulphide of cop- 
per, crystallizing, like galena, in cubes instead of hex- 
agonal crystals. It is of a bluish-bluck color, and has 
a sub-metallic lustre. It is named after Canton Mine in 
Georgia, where it occurs. 

Can’tonize, v. a. To parcel out into small divisions or 
cantons. 

* The whole forest was in a manner cantfonized amongst a very 
few in number.'—Howel, 

Cantonment, (kan-tin'ment,) n. [Fr. cantonnement., 
(Mi.) When troops are detached, and quartered in dif 
ferent adjacent towns and villages, they are said to be 
in cantonments. 

Can’tonment Gibson, in Indian Territory. See 
Forr G Gx. 

Canton Point, in Maine, a post-office of Oxford co. 

Canton River, the “Che-Kiang,” or Pearl Kiver, 
of the Chinese, is the lower part of the Pe-kiang. It 
has a navigable course of 300 m., and 40 m. below Can- 
ton is called the Bocca Tigris. It is studded all around 
Canton with numerous islands, upon which rice is cul- 
tivated, and many forts are placed. 

Canton’s Phosphorus, n. (Chem.) Protosulphide 
of calcium, obtained by heating sulphate of lime with 
charcoal. It appears to absorb light on exposure, and 
to emit it in the dark. It was first prepared by J Canton. 

Cantoon’, a. A stuff or tustian with a fine cord visible 
on one ride.— W. Ency. 

Cant'-pieces, n. pl. (Naut.) Pieces of timber fastened 
to the angles of fishes (wooden supports) and side-trees 
to supply any part that may prove rotten. 

Can‘trap, Can’‘trip, n. [O. Dan. gan, witchcraft, 
and Icel. trapp, a trampling.) A spell; an incantation. 

—A mischievous trick. (V 

“ And by some devilish cantrip sleight 
Each Ín its cauld hand held a light.” — Burns. 

Cantred, Cantret. (kan’terd.) [W. contref, from 
cart, hundred, and tref. a village.] In Wales, a division 
of land or territory, similar to the English hundred. 

The king re-grants to him all that province, reserving only the 
city of Dublin, and the cantreds next adjoining.” — Davies, 

Can’‘trelle, in Louisiann. a post-office of St. James cn. 

Can'trell's Cross-Roads, in Tennessee, u post-office 
of McMinn ca. 

Cant-timbers, n. pl. (Shipbuilding) Those timbers 
or ribs of a ship, which are situated fore and aft, or at 
the two ends, where she becomes narrower below. 

Canta, Crsang, an Italian historian, B. at Bririo, near 
Milan, 1805. When only 15 years of age, he became 
professor of literature in the college of Sondrio in the 
Valteline, from which he went to Como, and thence to 
Milan. He embraced the liberal cause, and his Reflec- 
tions on the History of Lombardy in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, published at Milan, excited the hostility of the Aus- 
trian government, by which he was imprisoned for three 
years. In his captivity he wrote an historical romunce, 
Margherita Pusteria (1835), a work which has often 
been compared to the Promessi Spost of Manzoni. Ue 
has composed various religious hymns, and his poems, 
Algiso, his Letture Guwanelli, which have passed 
through more than 30 editions, and the articles which 
he has contributed to the Biblioteca Italiana, and the 
Indicutore of Milan, have popularized his name throngh- 
ont Italy. He belongs to what has been called the * Ro- 
mantic School” founded by Manzoni and Silvio Pellico., 
This anthor has published Storia Universale, which 
has been translated into English, French, and German; 
History of Italian Literature (1851); History of the Last 
Hundred Years (1852); and History of the Italians (1859), 

Can tu. or Cavrurio. a town of N Italy, in Lombardy, 
5 m. S. E. of Como. It has had iron manufactures ever 
since the 10th century. Pop. 6,274. 

Cant well's Bridge, in Delaware. See ODESSA. 

Can’ty,a A term used in Scotland, and the N. of Eng- 
land, in the sense of merry, cheery, gay, lively; as,“ A 
canty dame.” — Wordsworth. 

Can’uck, n. A cant name for a person who is of Cana- 
dian birth. (Used in the U. States.) 

Canu'la, n bat. dim. of canna, a reed.] (Surg.) The 
sheath of an instrument called a frochar; a kind of 


Mississippi River, 191 miles above St. Louis; pop 
1,963. 
Canton, in New Jersey, a post-village of Salom co., 9 


m. 8.8 E. of Salem, 


small bayonet, the finely pointed extremity of which 
protrudes beyond the canula about half an inch, so that 
when plunged inte a collection of water, or pus, the tro- 
char is withdrawn, and tbe sheath, or canula, loft 
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behind, allows the fluid to be discharged in a stream 
through its tube or pipe. The canula is always made 
of silver, and, if necessary, can be left in the sac, and 
secured by strings to the body. See TROCHAR. 

Can ute, (the Great.) Kyup,or Knut The rich and 
fertile island of Britain was a constant temptation to the 
inhabitants of the shores of the Baltic, and of the less 
genial country stretching thence to the north, forming 
the modern kingdoms of Norway and Sweden These peo- 
ple, the Nortimen, as they were designated by the people 
of the more southern parts of Europe, possessed a navy 
which seems to have been far superior to that of any 
other State, and which enabled them to make at pleasure 
descents upon the cousts of all the countries bordering 
on the English seas, Much of the history of the Anglo- 
Saxon kings is the history of their contests with these 
formidable neighbors The genius aud military talents 
of Alfred for a while saved the country from their op- 
pressions ; but when he was dead, and was succeeded by 
a race of princes inferior to himself, the nation became 
less able to make an effectual resistance. Danes became 
settled in many portions of the island, tribute was paid 
to them, and finally, in the person of C., one of the 
greatest men in the line of this northern sovereignty, 
they accomplished that which they had so long desired, 
the entire subjugation of the Anglo-Saxon people, and 
the extinction, fora time, of the Anglo-Saxon sovereignty. 
This then is the light in which we are to contemplate 
C.: the king by birth and inheritance of the people now 
known as Danes, Normans, and Swedes, und as the man 
who accomplished the work of his father Sweyn in dis- 
placing the posterity of Egbert from the sovereignty of 
England. He reigned for twenty-two years (A. p. 1014 to 
A. D. 1036), during which period the country was at 
peace. England, of all his possessions, he chose for his 
usual residence. He died at Shaftesbury, and was in- 
terred at Winchester, the usual place of interment of 
the Saxon kings. C., successful in war, was, in peace, 
humane, gentle, and religious. William of Malmesbury 
says of him, that by his piety, justice, and moderation, 
he gained the affection of his subjects, and an universal 
esteem among foreigners. The beautiful little story of 
the rebuke which he gave to the flattery of his courtiers, 
a story which it would be an unreasonable scepticism to 
doubt, found as it is in some of the oldest and best chron- 
iclers, makes his name and his virtue more familiar to 
the English nation than all the encomiums of their chron- 
iclers, or than his acts of piety in his journey to Rome, 
and in the foundation of the two monasteries of Saint 
Bennet of Holme and Saint Edmund's Bury, The reigns 
of the two sons of C. were short and disturbed. In 
1041, the posterity of Egbert, in the person of Edward, 
son of King Ethelred, regained the throne. This was 
Edward, called the Confessor. His reign was harassed 
by the Danes under Sweyn, another son of C. They also 
disputed the sovereignty with Harold, the son of Earl 
Godwin, who assumed the crown on the death of Ed- 
ward; and England might have suffered much longer 
from attempts of the northern chiefs, had it not fallen 
under the sway of the race of Norman princes, who 
governed with a more vigorous hand than that of the 
Anglo-Saxon chiefs. 

Can’vas, n. [Fr. canevas; Lat. cannabis, hemp.] A 
coarse, unbleached cloth made of hemp or flax, chiefly 
used to make sails for shipping, tents, &c.—Also, a light 
material woven with the warp and woof at intervals, 80 
as to leave square interstices between them, and used 
by ladies for tapestry and Berlin-wool work.—Painter's 
canvas, on the contrary, is a material of very close tex- 
ture, called “ticking.” It is generally purchased 
stretched on frames of various sizes, and primed with a 
light neutral gray or drab tint ready for use. 

(Naut.) The sails of a ship, taken generally. 
get every stitch of canvas to woo the freshening wind.” Mackay. 

—a. Made of canvas; as, a canvas awning. 

Can vns-bnek. n. (Zl.) The Aythya vallisneria, a 
sea-duck of the genus Aythya, peculiar to N. America, 
an perhaps the most delicious of all water-fowl. It is 2 
feet long. and 3 feet wide. and when in good order weighs 
three pounds. The beak is large, and of a glossy black; 
the head and part of the neck of a rich glossy reddish- 
chestnut hue, end- 
ing in « broad 
space of black that 
covers the upper 
part of the breast; 

ck, scapulous; 
lower part of the 
breast, and belly, 
white, faintly 
marked with an . 
infinite number of Fig. 503. — CANVAS-BACK DUCK. 
transverse wavy (Aythya vallisneria.) 
lines, or points; wing-coverts gray-spotted; tail very 
short. and pointed; legs and feet very pale ash. The 
female is smaller, and not so brightly colored as the 
male. These birds arrive in the United States, from the 
north, about the middle of October, and, principally, as- 
semble in the numerons rivers in the neighborhood of 
Chesapeake Bay. When they first arrive they are very 
lean; but from the abundance of their favorite food, 
they become fat about November. The excellence of the 
flesh of the C. B. causes them to be much sought after 
for the market, where they always command a high price. 

Can’vas-climber, n. A sailor; one who goes aloft to 
furl and handle sails. 

Can’vass, v.a. [O. Fr. cannabasser, from Lat. cannabis, 
hemp.) To sift something, as if through canvas; to 
search; to examine; to scrutinize. 

“I have canvassed the matter with all possible diligence.” 
Woodward. 
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To debate: to discuss; as, to canvass a question. 

—To go through the form of solicitation; as, to canvass a 
city for votes. 

—v. t. To solicit votes or interest; to use efforts to obtain; 
to make interest in favor of; preceding for ; us, to canvass 
Sor a seat in Congress. 

—n. The act of examining the returns of votes for a pub- 
lic officer. This duty is usually intrusted to certain offi- 
cers of a state, district, or county, who constitute a 
board of canvassers or scrutineers. The determination 
of the boa. d of canvassers of the persons elected to an 
office is prima facie evidence only of their election. A 
party may go behind the canvass to the ballots, to show 
the number of votes cast for him. The duty of the 
canvassers is wholly ministerial. 

— Examination after the manner of debate or discussion. 

**T deemed worthy the canvass and examination of sober and 
considerate men." ore. 

—A seeking, solicitation, or effort to obtain. 

Can’vasser, n. One who solicits votes, or goes about 
to make interest. — One who examines the returns for a 
public officer; a scrutineer. 

Can’ville, in Kansas, a post-village of Neosho co. 

Can’y, a. (See Cane. | Consisting of canes; having canes 
in plenty. 

—Made of canes. 

Cany Hollow, in Virginia, a post-office of Lee co. 

Canyon. n. See Cafon. 

Canyon City, in Colorado Territory, a post-office of 
Fremont co. 

nn yon City, in Oregon. a post-office of Grant co. 

Can’yonville, in Oregon, a vill. of Douglas co.. on 8. 
Fork of Umpqua Kiver, 26 m. of Roseburg; pop. 788. 

Canzone, (Lan- ne,) n. [It., from cantare, to sing.] 
( Poet.) A kiud of lyric poem. Adopted, with some altera- 
tion, from the poetry of the Troubadours, it found its way 
into Italy in the 13th century. Itis divided, like the Greek 
strophic ode, into stauzas, in which the number and 
place of rhymes and metre of verses respectively cor- 
reapond. The last stanza, commonly shorter than the 
others (the ode of the epedus), is called congedo or ri- 
presso (in old French Uenvoy), and consisted, generally, 
of a valedictory address to the canzone itself. It received 
its classical stamp principally from Dante and Petrarch; 
and with Tasso and Chiabrera it began to deviate from 
its strict form. 

Canzonet, (/an-26-net’,) n. [It. canzonetta, dim. of 
canzone, u song. See cal (Mus.) A short sung, in 
one, two, or three parts. he Neapolitan C. has two 
strains, each of which is, like the French vaudeville, 
sung twice over. The Sicilian C. isin a kind of jig-time, 
with six or twelve quavers in the bar. Sometimes both 
are rondos, and repeat the first strain for an ending. 

Caoutchine, (kd-ol’/chin,) n. (Chem.) A liquid sub- 
stance obtained from caoutchouc or INDIA-RUBBER, g. v. 

Caoutchoue, (kd-0vt'chouc,) n. (Bit.) The Indian 
name of a very valuable substance, called also Gum-elas- 
tic, and, more generally, INDIA-RUBBER, g. v. 

Cnout' ehoue Mineral, n. (Chem.) An elastic bitu- 
minous mineral, resembling caoutchouc in its physical 
properties. A few specimens of this substance have 
been found in a lead-mine in Derbyshire, England; and 
in bituminous limestone at Woodbury, in Connecticut 

Cap, (Cap.) n. [A. S. cæppe; Dan. cup; Ger. kappe ; Fr. 
cappe, probably from the root of Gr. skepad, anciently 
kepd, to cover.] A covering for the head; the garment 
that covers the head. 

Here is the cap your worship did bespenk.""—Shaks. 

An ensign of a certain dignity; as, a curdinal's cup. 

“ Henry the Fifth did sometimes prophesy, 


If once he came to be a cardinal, 
He'd make his cap co-equal with the crown."—Shaks, 


—The top; the highest; the uppermost; as, the cap of a 
mountain-peak. 
Thou art the cap of all the fools alive.” —Shaks, 
mA wooden bowl for containing food, whether solid or 
quid. 
—A reverence or salutation, made by moving or removing 
the cap. (o.) 

Should the want of a cap or a cringe so mortally discompose 
him? — L Estrange. 

(Arch.) The mouldings which form the head of a pier 
or pilaster, 

(Joinery.) The uppermost part of an assemblage of 
principal or subordinate parts. The term is applied to 
the capital of a column, the cornice of a door, the cap- 
ping or uppermost member of the surbase of a room, the 
hand-rail of a stafr, when supported by an iron stay, &c. 

(Naut.) A thick, strong block of wood with two holes 
through it, one sqnare and the other round, used in ship- 
building to confine together the head of a mast and the 
lower part of that next above it. 

(Gun.) Cup of acannon. See APRON. — Cap of a mus- 
kel, &c. See PERCUSSION-CAP. 

Cap of Maintenance. ( Hist.) The Cap of State carried 
before the English sovereigns at their coronation. — To 
set one's cap ul, or. for. Spoken of a woman who adopts 
artful methods of gaining a man’s affections. 

—v.a. To cover; to cover the top or end. 


“ The bones next the joint are with a smooth carti - 
nous substance." — Derham. sere ne 


—To deprive of a cap. 
‘* Boys use sometimes to cap one another.” — Spenser. 
—To furnish with a cap; as, to capa musket. 
—To render or make complete ; to give the finishing point 
to; to consummate; as, to cap a joke. 


‘t There is an author of aurs, whom I would desire him to read, 
before he ventures at capping characters." — Atterbury. 


To cap verses. To name alternately verses beginning 


.] with a particular letter. — Johnson. 
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. i. To uncover the head out of deference; as, to cap 
a college dignitary. (o.) 

Capability, n. Capacity; prop el being capable. 

Capable, (ka'pa-bl,) a. Fr. capable ; from Lat. capia, 
to take or seize.) Having capacity or ability to take, 
hold, contain, or comprehend; as, a ship capuble of car 
Tying a large freight. 

—Having sufticient ability, power, skill, or fitness to per- 
form or execute; with powers to know, under sank a 
comprehend; equal to; qualified for; as, a capo: 
general, 

Cn pableness. n. Capacity: strength of understand 
ing; state or quality of being capable. 

Ca' pne, in Mchigun, a post-office of St. Clair co. 

Capacify, Ga- H.) v.a. To qualify. (k.) 

Capacious, (ku-pa’shus,) a, [Lat. capaz, capacts, 
from capio.) Holding, containing, or embracing much; 
wide; large; as, a capacious harbor. 

—Extensive; comprehensive; able to take a broad view 
a things: capable of great desigus; as, a capacious 
mind, 

Capa'‘ciously, adv. Ina wide or capacions manner. 

Capa’ciousness, u. State or quality of being capa- 
civus: largeness, 

Capacitate, (ka-pas'i-lāt,) v.a. To make able or capa- 
ble; to enable; to quality. 

By this instruction we may be capacitated to observe these 
errors." — Dryden. 

Capacita'tion,n. Act of making capable. (x.) 

Capacity, (ka-pus’e-te,) u. (Fr. cupucité ; Lat capacitas, 
from capaz, from capis State or power of being capable 
or capacious; power of containing or holding; extent 
of room or space: — used in relation to physical things. 

Space. considered in length. breadth, and thickness, I thiok, 
may be called capacity.” — Locke. 

(Philos.) The susceptibility of the mind of being af- 
fected by a particular class of emotions, It signifies 
literally “room for,” and denotes the passive power of 
the mind as distinguished from faculty, which is active 
power. It is an aptitude to receive certain modifications 
of our consciousness. in receiving which we are passive. 
The terms power, faculty, capacity, are more appro- 
priately applied to natural than acquired capabilities, 
and are then inapplicable to mere habits. 

Ability; active power; elementary strength. 

A cause with such capacities endued." — Blackmore. 


—Outward condition, state, circumstances, or character; 
as, in the capucity of un author. 

“You desire my thoughts as a friend. and not as a member of 

parliament ; they are the same in both capacities. Swift. 

(Law.) Ability. power, qualification, or competency 
of persons, natural or artificial, for the performance of 
civil acts depending on their state or condition as de- 
fined or fixed by law: us, the C. to devise, to beqneath, 
* or convey lands, to make a contract, and the 

e. 

(Geom.) The solid contents of a body. 

Capacity for heat. Experiment shows that different 
quantities of heat are required to raise different bodies 
to the same temperature, and those substances which 
require the largest quantity of heat to be raised to a 
given temperature are said to have the greatest capacity 
Jor heat.— See Heat. 

Cap-a-pie, (/dp-a-pee’.) (0. Fr.. head to foot.) From 
head to foot: all over; entirely; as, a knight armed 
cap- ue. —See ARMOR. 

Caparison, (ka-par’e-zon,) n. [Fr. caparagm; Sp. 
caparazon, à cover, augmentative of capa, a cape, cover- 
ing.] The covering or housing of a horse: a cloth or 
trapping laid over the saddle or furniture of a horse. 

“ Their horses cloth'd with rich caparison."" — Dryden. 

—Sumptuous, or fine, clothing. 

“(My heart groans beneath the gay eapartson.“ — Smollett. 

r. a. [Fr. caparuponner.] To cover with a cloth, as a 
horse. 

The steeds caparisoned with purple, stand.” — Dryden. 


—To dress finely; to be attired richly. 
“I am caparisoned like a man.” — aks. 

Capar’isoned, a. (er.) Applied to u war-horse fully 
equipped for the field. 

Cap’-case, n. A band-box; a travelling case, 

Cape, dh.) n. [Fr. cap; It. capo; Lat. caput, head. 
(Geoy.) The extreme point of a promontory, or of tha 
portion of land which juts out into the sea beyond the 
general line of the coast; a headland; as, Cape torn. 
On rocky and much indented cousts, capes generally 
terminate in acute angles, whence they are sometimes 
denominated points, and if the portion of the land which 
projects is small or not high. the appellation assigned 
to it in England is ness, as Sheerness ; in Scotland, mull, 
as the Mull of Galloway. 

—The neck-piece of a cloak or coat that covers the shoul 
ders; as, a policemagp’s cape. 

He was clothed in a robe of fine black cloth, with wide sleeves 
and a cape.” — Bacon. 

—A description of wine made at the Cape of Good Hope, 
resembling inferior sherry. 

—v.t. (Naut.) To head towards; as, the schooner capes 
north-east by north. 

Cape Agul'has, the most southern point on the const 
of Africa, E. of the Cape of Good Hope: Lat. 340 517 30° 
8S., Lon. 19° 56 30” E. 

Cape Albert. in the E. part of Ellesmere Island, on 
Smith’s Sound: Lat. 79° 20 N., Lon. 78° W. 

Cape Alexander., at the entrance of Dease Strait, 
on N. coast of British America; Lat. 68° 55’ N.; Lon 
106° 45’ W. 

Cape Alfred, the 8.E. extremi 


of Victoria Land 
on Victoria Strait; Lat. 69° 40’ N.; 


m. 101° 20’ W. 
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Cape An‘derson, at the entrance of Behring’s Straits 
on the E. point of the island of St. Lawrence; Lat. 63° 
N.: Lon. 168° 30 W. 

Cape An’guilla, on tho coast of Newfoundland; Lat. 
47° 54 N.: Lon 17“ W. 

Cape Ann, in Massachusetts, the E. extremity of Essex 
co., 31 m N.s. by E. of Boston; Lat. 42° 38/18” N.; Lon. 
70° 34 42” W. Thatcher's Island, about 2 m. E of the 
southern point, forms the northern limit of Massachu- 
setts Bay, upon which are 2 fixed lights, 4gof a m. apart, 
and 90 ft above the level of the sea. 

Cape Anne, the N.W. extremity of N. Somerset, at the 
entrance of Peel Sound; Lat. 74° 5’ N.; Lon. 95° W. 

Cape Ar’ „in Oreqm, See ARAGO. 

Cape Au Gris, in Missouri, a post-village of Lincoln 
co., on Mississippi River, 67 m. from St. Lonis. 

Cape Ba’ring, at the entrance of Russell’s Gulf, in 
ane N.W. of Wollaston Land; Lat. 70° N.: Lon. 117° 
2 W. 

Cape Bar’row, in the N. of British America, on the 
Arctic Ocean; Lat. 68° 5’ N.; Lon. 111° W. 

Cape Bath’arst, in British America, on the Arctic 
Ocean: Lat. 70° 307 N.; Lon. 127° 30’ W. 

Cape Ben'tn, on S. coust of Hayti; Lat. 179 427 N.; 
Lon. 71° 20’ W. 

Cape Beaufort, a headland of Alaska; Lat. 69° N.; 
Lon. 163° W. 

Cape Beaufort, a headland of British America, on 
E. of Cockburn Gulf; Lat. 67° 40/ N.; Lon. 96° W. 

Cape Bex’ley, « headland in the N. of British Amer- 
ica; Lat. 69° N.; Lon. 1140 45 W. 

Cape Bird, the S. extremity of N. Somerset, on Victo- 
ria Strait: Lat. 71 53’ N.; Lon. 95° W. 

Cape Blanco de Santa Maria, on W. coast of 
California; Lat. 20° 28° N.; Lon. 115° 20’ W. 

Cape Blanco, or Oxford, in S.W. of Oregon Terri- 
tory, 25 m. N. of the mouth of Rogue River; Lat. 42° 
4Y N.: Lon. about 124 45’ W. 

Cape Bolus Head, in /reland, a headland on the 

W. of the entrance into Ballinaskelligs Bay; Lat. 
51° 48’ N.; Lon. 10° 15 W. 

Cape Bon, or Ris Apper, the northernmost point of 
Africa, on the Mediterranean, 58 m. N.E. of Tunis; Lat. 
37° 4% 0% N.; Lon. 10° 53 E. 

Cape Bonavis’ta, on the E. coast of Newfoundland, 
forming the S.E. limit of a bay of the same name; Lat. 
48° 42 N.; Lon. 53° 8’ W. It has a light-house. 

Cape Breton, (br.) a large, irregularly shaped 
island of British America, separated from the N. extrem- 
ity of Nova Scotia, of which prov, it is a part, by a nar- 
row, navigable channel. It forms the S.E. boundary of 
the Galt of St. Lawrence, and lies between 45° 27“ and 
470 V N. Lat, and 599 A und 61° 38’ W. Lon. Area, 
about 4,000 sq. m. The island has many fine harbors; 
that of Sydney, on the E, coast, being one of the best in 
the prov. Louisbourg, once so famous in American his- 
tory, lies on the S. E. coast of the island. The climate 
of C. B. is subject to considerable extremes; the mean 
summer heat is said to be 80° Fahr., while in winter 20° 
below zero is not a very uncommon degree of cold. 
This island possesses strata of cual in such plenty, that 
it is believed there is enough to supply the world for 
centuries; gypsum and salt are also large found. The 
vegetable products resemble those of Canada. The ex- 
ports consist chiefly of timber to Great Britain, fish to 
the W. Indies, coal to the U. States, and corn. Crp. 
Sydney. The French first colonized this island in 1712, 
but it was taken from them by the English in 1745, 
under whose rule it has since remained. Jp. in 1871, 
76,483.—The most E. co. of C. B. island and Nova Scotia, 

Cape Bullen, to the S. of N. Devon. and W. of Lan- 
easter Sound: Lat. 740 2 N.: Lon. 85° W 

Cape By am Marti Prince Williams Land, at 
the N W. extremity: Lat. 759 35“ N.;: Lon. 770 W. 

Cape Canaveral, in Fl rila, on the E. coast, 135 m. 
S. u of St. Augustine. has a revolving licht in a tower 
55 feet high; Lat. 28° 27“ N.: Lon. 80° 33” W. 

Cape Can so. or Can’seau, in Nova Scotia, at S.E. 
extremity; Lat. 450 17“ N.; Lon. 61° W. 

Cape Catoche’, in Central America, a headland form- 
ing the N.E. extremity of the peninsula of Yucatan; 
Lat. 21° 36 > Lon. 87° 6 W. 

Cape Charles, in Labrador, on the northern coast, 
and at the entrance of the Straits of Belleisle; Lat, 62° 
15 N.: Lon. 559 20’ W. 

Cape Charles, in Virginia, in the S. part of North- 
ampton co, 25 m N. N. E. ot Norfolk There is a light- 
house, showing a revolving light on the N. enil of Smit! 
Island, about 65 fert above the level of the sea; Lat. 
3“ N.; Lon. 769 2° W. 

Cape Chig’necto, or Cuiaxtrou, in Nova Scotia. a 
promontory at the head of the Bay of Fundy; Lat. 47° 
21 N.: Lon. 649 37“ W. 

Cape Chudleigh, in Labrador, a headland at the 
entrance of Hudson's Straits; Lat. 60° 12’ N.; Lon. 69° 
25 W. 

Cape Church'ill. in British America, a headland on 
the we shore of Hudson's Bay; Lat. 55° 48’ N.; Lon. 93° 
12’ W. 

Cape Clarence. a headland at the northern extrem- 
ity of Jones’s Sound, Batlin's Bay; Lat. 76°45’ N.; Lon. 
770 45’ W. 

Cape Clarence, in N. Somerset, a headland in N. W. 
part, at the entrance of Barrow’s Straits; Lat, 73° 50 
N.; Lon. 90° WW W. 

Cape Clear, a bold promontory, rising 400 feet above 
the level of the sea, on the S, side of Clare Island, near 
the W. extremity of St. George's Channel, and about 7 
m. SE. from Baltimore, co. Cork, Ireland. Adjoining 
the Cape is a light-house of the first class, with revoly- 
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the level of the sea, The light-house is in Lat. 51° 26/ 
3” N., Lon. 99 29 30” W. This is the point from which 
ships leaving St. George’s Channel for the W. usually 
take their departure, and those arriving prefer making 
it their landfall. 

Cape Cockburn, (x burn.) a headland on the north- 
ern part of British America; Lat. 68950’ N.; Lon. 115° W. 

Cape Cod, a sandy peninsula forming the S.E. extrem- 
ity of Massachusetts, co. Barnstable, and enclosing Cape 
Cod Bay on the 8 and E. It is about 65 m. long, and 
varies trom 1 to 20 m. wide. The N. extremity is called 
Race Point, on which is a revolving light 155 feet above 
the level of the sea. Lat. 42° 3/ 40” N.; Lon. 70° 14’ 48” 
W. The light-house called (upe Cod 18 a fixed light on 
the Clay Pounds (Highlands), 200 feet above high-water 
mark, Lat. 42° 2“ 24” N., Lon. 70° 4 18“ W. Though 
a sandy district, the cape is no barren waste; its nu- 
merous bays furnish many harbors, and about these are 
pleasant and thriving villages of intelligent and enter- 
prising people. — See BARNSTABLE. 

Cape Colborne, in the southern part of Victoria 
Land, in the Arctic Ocean; Lat. 68° 50’ N.; Lon. 105° 
10˙ W. 

Cape Colony. See Carr or Goop Horx. 

Cape Com’bermere, in the S W part of Ellesmere 
Island, in Baflin's Bay; Lat. 77° 5’ N.; Lon 75° 45’ W. 

Cape Comfort, u headland of Southampton Island, 
in Hudson's Bay; Lat. 649 55’ N.; Lon. 82° 30’ W. 

Cape Como’rin, the most southern extremity of Hin- 
dostan; Lat. 8° 5/ N., Lon. 779 37’ E.; so low that from 
the deck of n large ship it is not discernible above the 
distance of 12 to 16 m. 

Cape Concep‘tion, in California, the 8 W. extrem- 
ity of Santa Barbara co.; Lat. 34° 20 N.; Lon. about 
120° 25’ W. 

Cape Corrien’tes, on the S. W. coast of Mexico; Lat. 
20 22 N.; Lon, 105° 35’ W. 

Cape Corrien’tes, a headland near the S. W. extrem- 
ity of Cuba; Lat. 21° 45% N.; Lon. 84° 30“ W. 

Cape Cruz, on the S. coast of Cuba; Lat. 19° 47’ N.; 
Lon. 779 42’ W. 

Cape-da-Ro’ea, the most western headland of Portu- 
gal, with a licght-house and fort, 30 m. from Lisbon. 

Cape Denbigh, %.) in Aluska, on W. coast. 
forming the extremity of a peninsula in Norton Sound ; 
Lat. 649 17° N.; Lon. 1619 53 W. 

Cape Desolation, in Grenland, is the S. W. extrem- 
ity of Nunar-Soak Island; Lat. 60° 5Y N.: Lon. 48° 50’ W. 

Di‘amond, in prov. of Quebec, at the confluence 
of the St. Charles and St. Lawrence rivers, being the 
extremity of a promontory 333 feet above the river, upon 
which stands the citadel of Quebec, 

Cape Diggs, in British America, on the channel leading 
from Hudson's Bay to Hudson's Strait; Lat. 62° 45’ N.; 
Lon. 79° W. 

Cape Disappointment, in Washington Territory, 
at S.W. extremity of Pacific co., near the entrance of 
Columbia River: Lat. 46° 12 N.. Lon. 1249 15! W. 

Cape Dis cord. in Greenland, on the E. const; Lat. 
60° 30’ N., Lon. 440 40’ W. 

Cape Dudley Diggs, a promontory on the W. const 
st areeniand: Dat, 108515 N., Lon. 69° 7“ W. 

Cape Dundas. the N. extremity of Prince of Wales 
Land, at W. entrance of Baring Channel; Lat. 74° N., 
Lon, 100° W. 

Cape Dun‘glison, projecting from Grinnell Land 
into Smith Strut; Lat. 759 44’ N, Lon. 779 6! W. 

Cape Dy’er, in W. of Prince of Wales Land, at the 
entrance of Ommanuey Bay; Lat. 73° 20’ N.; Lon. 
101° 307 W. 

Cape Eg' mont. on S. E. coast of Prince Edward 
Island, at the entrance of Egmont Bay; Lat. 46° 28“ N., 
Lon, 64° 10° W. 

Cape Elizabeth, in Mainz, 6 m. S. by E of Port- 
land. On this headland are two light-houses, about 300 
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Cape Flinders, N. America, in Kent Peninsula, at 
the entrance of Coronation Gulf; Lat. 68° 15’ N., Lon. 
109° 15’ W. 

Cape Florida, in Florida, the E. point of Key Bis- 
cayno, 330 m. B. by E. of St. Augustine, 

Cape Foul' weather, in Oregm Trritory, the N.W. 
ot Benton co.: Lat. 449 45’ N. Lon. 124° 15’ W. 

Cape Fox, on N. coast of Anticosti Island; Lat. 49° 

22 N., Lon. 62° 10’ W. 

Cape Frank’lin, at 8.W. extremity of Kent Penin- 
sula, on Dease Strait; Lat. 68° 40’ N., Lon. 109° W. 

Cape Fred’erick VII., in N. of Prudhoe Island, N. 
of Smith's Sound; Lat. 79° 40’ N., Lon. 709 15 W. 

Cape Freels, on E. coast of Newfoundland ; Lat. 49° 
38’ N., Lon. 539 W. 

Cape Fullerton, on Hudson's Bay: Lat. 64° 10 N., 
Lon, 88° 2 W. 


|\Cape Garry, in the S. of N. Somerset, forming the 


8. boundary of Creswell Bay; Lat. 72° 23’ N., Lon. 83° 
w W. 

Cape Gas’pé, in prov. of Quebec, a headland on the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence; Lat. 48° 45 N., Lon, 64° 1w W. 
It is the N. boundary of the Bay ef Gaspé, au inlet of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Cape Girardeau’, in Missouri, an E.S.E. co., bor- 
dering on the Mississippi River. Area, 875 sq.m. It is 
bounded on the E. by the Mississippi River, and drained 
by Apple Creek ; surface nearly level; xoil rich and ex- 
tensively cultivated, Cap. Jackson. P. (1880) 20.998. 

—A post-village and township of the above co., on the 
e River, 45 m. above the mouth of the Ohio 

ver, 

Cape Gra‘cias-a-Di’os, a headland on the Mos- 
quito coast, in Central America; Lat. 14° 55’ N.; Lon. 839 
15’ W. 

Cape Grim'ington. on E. coast of Labrador; Lat. 
580 55’ N.; Lon. 61° 45’ W. 

Cape Guar’dafui, the most E. point of Africa, at the 
entrance of the Sea of Bub-el-Mandeb; Lat. 11° 50’ N.; 
Lon. 51° 20’ E. 

Cape Hal kett, in Alaska, a headland in the Arctic 

cean, bounding Harrison Bay on the W.; Lat. 70° 48“ 
.; Lon. 151° 55 W. 

Cape Hamilton, on the W. coast of Wollaston Land, 
in the Arctic Ocean; Lat. 68° 30’ N.; Lon. 116° 30 W. 
Cape Hardy. on N. part of Prince of Wales Land, at 
the entrance of Baring Channel; Lat. 73° 55’ N.; Lon. 

"7° 30” W. 

Cape Hath'erton, the W. extremity of Prudhoe 
Island, in Smith's Sound; Lat. 78° 30 N.: Lon. 75° 307 W, 

Cape Hatteras, onthe E. of N. Carolina, nnd 120 m. 
S. by E. of Cape Henry. Abont 144 m trom the point 
of the cape is a light-honse which is 95 ft. above the 
level of the sea, Lat. 35° 14’ N.; Lon. 75° 30' W. 

Cape Hay’tien, (formerly Carr Frangais and CAPE 

„nx, ) a seaport town on the N. coast of the island of 
Hayti. It has the sufest harbor of the island, Pup. Per- 
haps 10,000. Lat. 1° 40’ N.; Lon, 69° 54’ W. 

Cape Henlo’pen, on the E. coast of Delaware, and 
on the 8.W. of the entrance into Delaware Bay, 13 m. 
8.8.W. of Cape May. On it is u fixed light 182 ft. above 
the level of the sea. Lat. 88° 47“ N.; Lon. 75° 5 30” W. 

Ca Henrietta Maria, in British America, the 
dividing line on the W. between Hudson and James 
Bays; Lat. 55° 10’ N.; Lon. 82° 30 W. 

Cape Hen’ry, on the N.E. coast of Virginia, at the S. 
entrance to Chesapeake Bay, 12 m. S. by W. of Cupe 
Charles; Lat. 36950’ N.; Lon. 76° 4" W. On it isa fixed 
light, 120 ft. above the level of the sea. 

Cape Hope Advance’, a headland of British 
America, on Hudson's Straits. Lat. 61° 45’ N.; Lon. 
72 10 W. 

Cape Horn, a famous promontory of S. America, com- 
monly regarded as the 8. extremity of that continent. 
In point of fact, however, Cape Horn does not belong to 


yards apart, with lights 140 feet ubove the level of the 
sea; Lat 439 33’ 36” N., Lon. 70° 11/ 36” W. 

Cape Elizabeth. in Maine, a township of Cumber- 
land co., 2 m. S. of Portland: pop. 5,106, 

Cape Elizabeth Depot, in Maine, a post-village 
of Cumberland co., 2 m. S. of Portland. 

Cape Fair'weather, on W. coast of N. America; 
Lat. 580 957 N., Lon. 188° W, 

Cape False, on the const of Central America; Lat. 
150 13 N, Lon. R39 22’ W. 

Cape Fare, in Missouri, a village of Taney co., 160 m. 
S.S W. of Jefferson City. 

Cape Fear, the S. point of Smith's Island, N. Caro- 
lina. About | m, from the shore stands Bald Head 
Light-house, which with a light is 90 feet high, and is 
110 feet above the level of the sea; Lat. 33° 45’ N., Lon. 
770 837 W. 

Cape Fear River, in NV. arolina, the name given 
to the Haw and Deep rivers after their junction. Cape 
Fear River flows into the Atlantic near 33° N. Lat. 
and 78° 5 W. Lon., by two channels separated by 
Smith's Island. It is navigable for steamboats 120 m. 
from its mouth, up to Fayetteville. 

Capefigue, Baptiste oN Rarmonn, (kap-freg.) a 
very prolific French historian and miscellaneous writer. 
B. at Marseilles. 1801. He has produced upwards of 100 
volumes, but few of them, if any, will survive their 
author. 

Cape Finistère, in France, dep. Finistère, is the most 
W. headiand of France; Lat. 48° 20’ N, Lon. 40 50 W. 

Cape Finisterre’,in Spain, the most W. headland on 
the coast of Galicia; Lat. 42° 547 N., Lon. 9° 16’ W. 

Cape Flattery, in Washington Territory, a high 
promontory in N.W. extremity of Lewis co., bounded 
by the straits of Juan da Fuca on the N.E., and the Pa- 


ing lights, having the lantern elevated 450 feet above 


cific ocean on S. W.; Lat. 489 48’ N., Lon. 124° 30’ W. 


the continent, but to a small island of the same name, 
the most 8. of the Terra del Fuego group, separated 
from the continent by the straits of Magellan, or Ma- 
gelhaeus. Cape Horn is the most S. point of the island; 
and is high, black, precipitous, destitute of all vegeta- 
tion, and having a most desolate appearance. Accord- 
ing to Wendell, it is in Lat. 59° 29’ 21” 8, Lon, 67° 14” 
W. Malespina places it in Lat 55° 58’ 30” S., Lon. 670 
217 15 W. The dangersattending the doubling of Cape 
Horn have, in consequence of the improvements in navi- 
gation, been very greatly diminished. The coast may 
be approached with comparatively little danger: the 
water being deep, and free from either rocks or shoals, 
Different opinions are entertained as to the proper sea- 
son for passing the Cape. Captain Basil Hall prefers 
the summer (that is the winter of the N. hemisphere), 
on account of the great length of the day, and the com- 
parative fewness of icebergs and floating masses of 
ice, which are always dangerous. 

Cape Isabella, a headland of Boothia Felix, in Brit- 
ish America; Lat. 69° 26’ N.; Lon. 93° 51’ W. 

Cape Isabella, in the E. part of Ellesmere Island. at 
the entrance to Smith’s Sound; Lat. 78° 10’ N.; Lon. 
78° W. 

Cape Island City, in New Jersey. on Cape Island, 
Cape May co., 100 in. 8.S.E. of Philadelphia. It is one 
ofthe most fashionable watering-places in the U. States. 
Permanent pop, about 800. 

Cape Jer’émil, on the N.W. coast of Hayti, 18 m. E. 
of Donna Maria Cape; Lat. 18° 16’ N.;: Lon. 749 12’ W. 
Cape Kater, in the S.W. of Cockburn Island, on the 

Gulf of Boothia; Lat. 71° 53’ N.; Lon. 90° W. 

Ca Kaye, a promontory in the W. of Cockburn 
Island. N. of Fitzgerald Bay; Lat. 72° 30’ N.; Lon. 
9.9 w W. 

Ca'pel, n. ( Mining.) A stone composed of quarta 
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schorl, and hornblende, usually occurring in one or| 


both walls of a lode, and more frequently accompanying 
tin than copper ores. 

Cn Lady Frank lin, a head-land on S. W. of 
Wollaston nd, at the entrance of Dolphin and Union 
straits; Lat. 68° 30’ N; Lon. 113° W. 

Cape la Hague, «promontory of France, forming the 

„W. extremity of the peninsula of Cotentin, dep. 
Manche. It juts into the English Channel, opposite the 
Island of Alderney. 

Cape la Hogue, often confounded with Cape la 
Hague, is situated on the E. side of the same peninsula, 
Here the French were defeated in 1692 by the united 
English and Dutch fleets. 

Cap’elan, Capen, Crux, n. (Zl.) The Mallotus 
Kais or Grenlaniicus, a small fish very abundant on 
the coast of Greenland, chietly used as bait for cod, 

Cape Lean, or Loor Heap, on W. coast of Ireland, at 
the mouth of the River Shannon; Lat. 52° 32“ N.; Lon. 
9 45’ W. 

Cape Lew'ls, in the W. part of Greenland, on Baffin’s 
Bay; Lat. 75° 35’ N.: Lon. 58° 40’ W. 

Cape Lin guetta, a head-land of European Turkey, 
220 feet high. It forms the termination of the Mi- 
mara, or Acroceraunian Mountains, and bounds the E. 
entrance into the Adriatic. 

Cape Lis’burn, on the W. coast of Alaska, extending 
ints the Polar Sea; Lat. 69? 6’ N.; Lon. 160° 22’ W. 

Capella, n. ( Astron.) A bright star of the first magni- 
tud», on the left shoulder of Auriga. C. is also called 
Capra, or the se gt. a name also sometimes given to 
Capricorn. The poets fable C. to be Amalthea's goat, 
which suckled Jupiter in his infancy. 

Cap’ellet, u. [Fr caprlet.) (Furriery.) A swelling on 
the point of a horse's elbow, resembling a wen. 

Cape Look’out, in Hudson's Bay; Lat. 55° 30’ N.; 
Lon. about 85 40/9 W. 

Cape Lookout, E. of N. Crrolina, 85 m. S.W. of 
Cipe Hatteras, has a light 100 ft. high; Lat. 34° 37“ N., 
Lon. 76° 33’ W. 

Cape Lookout, in Oregon Territory, and E. of Yam- 
hill co.: Lat. 459 30 N.; Lon. 1249 W. , 

Cape Louis Philippe, in the S. of Wollaston Land 
in the Arctic Oceau ; Lat. 68° 35’ N.; Lon. 10% 35’ W. 
Cape Malabar, at the S.E. extremity of Massachu- 

setts ; Lat. 410 34’ N., Lon. 699 55! W. 

Cape May, in New Jersey,a county at the S. extremity 
of the Stite; area, 26789 sq.m. It is bounded E. by the 
Atlantic, W. by Delaware Bıy, and partly N. by Tuckahoe 
Creek, Its soil is alluvial, and surface level. A bench, 
situated on the Atlantic coast, and covered with grass 
to the width of about 2 m., is divided by numerous in- 
lets through which the sea penctrates into the marshes, 
and forms salt-water lakes or lagoons. Near Dennis- 
ville is a deposit of cedar timber of an indefinite depth, 
which, from the growth of vegetation above it, is believed 
to be at least 2,000 yrs old. Cap. Cape May Court-House, 
Pop. (1880) 9,765.—Cape May, a headland at the South 
extremity of N Jersey, and at the entrance to Delaware 
Bay, has alight which revolves once in three minutes, 
and is elevated 90 ft. above the level of the sea; Lat. 380 
55’ 48” N., Lon 74° 58“ 30” W. 

Cape May Court-House, in New Jersey, a flourish- 
ing post-town, cap. of Cape May co., pleasantly situated 
in Middle township, 80 m. S. of Trenton; p. (1880) 1.619. 

Cape Mel'ville. a promontory of Greenland, forming 
the W. boundary of Melville Bay. 

Cape Mendoei'no, in California, near the S.W. of 
Humbol It ch.; Lat. 40° 28“ N.; Lon. 124° 26/ W. 

Cape Monte Chris’ti, on the N. coast of Hayti; Lat. 
19° 517 N.: Lon. 71 45’ W. 

Cape Napier’, in the S. of Prince Albert Land, at the 
entrance of Russell Gulf; Lat. 70° 30’ N., Lon. 116° 40’ W, 

Cape Ned’dock, in Mainz, 35 m. S.W. of Portland. 
The lizht-house is situated on Goat Island, and contains 
a fixed light 3 ft. high; Lat. 43° 10’ N., Lon. 70° 35’ W. 

A post-offi-e of York co. 

Cape North, the N.E. extremity of the island of Cape 
Breton; Lat. 47° 2’ N., Lon. 60° 27 W. 

Cape North, on the N. coast of Prince Edward Ts- 
land, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence; Lat. 47° 5’ N.; Lon. 
64° y W. 

Cape North, the northernmost point of Europe, at 
the N. extremity of the island of Mageröe, Norway. It 
consists of a long chain of precipitous rocks, jutting out 
into the sea, about 1,200 feet high; Lat. 719 lu’ N., Lon. 
25° 46’ E. 

Cape of Good Hope, a celebrated promontory near 
the S. W. extremity of the African continent; Lat, 32° 
23 40“ S., Lon. 18932’ 25” E. It was first discovered by an 
European, Bartolomeo de Diaz, a Portuguese navigator, 
in 1486. Diaz, however, merely saw it; the violence 
of the winds, the shattered condition of his ships, and 
the turbulence of his crews, prevented him from doub- 
ling it: and these circumstances doubtless induced him 
to name it Cuba Termentosn, or“ Stormy Cape,” but his 
sovereign, John II. of Portugal, believing it to be at, or 
near, that remote extremity of Africa, which the Portu- 
guese had been so long endeavoring to reach, designated 
it Caba di Buena Esperanza, of which the name we give 
it is a translation. Vasco de Gama doubled it in 1497, 
after which it continued for more than a century and a 
half to be indiscriminately resorted to by European 
navigators. 

Care op Goop Hopr, (Cotoxy or,) sometimes called CAPE 
Cotony, an extensive colony, or rather territory, so 
calied from the above cape, belonging to Great Britain, 
in 8. Africa, comprising the greater portion of the 
extremity of that continent 8. of Lat 29° 39’, and 
between Lon. 17° and 27° 30’ E. It is bounded on the 
N. by the Gariep or Orange River, N.E. by the Basuto 
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Territory, and E. by Cuffraria. Area. Estim. at 183,286 
sq.m. The colony has a coast-line of 1,150 m., broken 
by numerous bays, the chief of which are St. Helena, 
Saldanha, and Table bays on the W., and Plattenburg, 
Simon's, and Algoa bays, &., on the S. coast. — Gen. 
Desc. The whole country consists of three great pla-“ 
teaux of increasing elevation, forming belts of fertile 
land, covered with rich vegetation, These are intersected 
by three great chains of mountains, the Lang Kloop 
(or Long Vass), running E. and W.; the Groote Zwarte 
Bergen (Great Black Mountains) reaching sometimes an 
elevation of 4,000 ft.; and the Mewreldt Gebrigte, between 
Lat. 32° und 339, connecting towards the E. with the 
Schnreuwhergen (Snow Mountains), the highest range in 
8. frica, the highest range of which is estimated at not 
less than 10,000 ft. above the sea, and is covered with 
snow half the year round. Between this and the second 
chain is the Great Karroo, an arid desert plain nearly 
500 im. long by 100 broad. This, however, bears no re- 
semblance to the Sahara, or Arabian deserts, being a sort 
of table-land, or elevated basin, thinly covered with an 
argillaceous soil on a substratum of reck or gravel. 
This plain is occasionally watered by mountain torrents, 
and is almost destitute of vegetation. The whole tract 
of country to the N. is much more sandy, barren, and 
thinly inhabited, than that to the E., which seems to 
increase in beauty aud fertility in proportion as it is 
distant from the Cape, The principal rivers ure the 
Orange with its many affluents, the Great Berg, the 
Elephant, the Great Fish River, &c. Considering the 
great extent of coast, good harbors are few. Saldanha 
Bay, 65 m. N.N.W. of Cape Town, is by far the most 
commodious. — Clim. Healthy, though occasionally hu- 
mid. The mean temp. of the year at Cape Town is about 
674° Fabr., that of the coldest month being 579, and of 
the hottest 79°.— Min. Kc. The general geological charac- 
ter of this country is that of a region of sandstone rest- 
ing on » bed of granite, Saltpetre, salt, coal, iron, lime- 
stone, argentiferous lead, and valuable deposits of dia- 
monds, are among the chief mineral products, — Veget. 
The flora of the Cape is very varied and beautiful, com- 
prising most European flowers. with many of the richest 
exotics, Timber of merchantable size is scarce. The 
aloe grows to perfection, and commands as much as $100 
per cart-load in Cape Town market. Zu. The zoilogi- 
cal character in this colony is analogous to that of 
Africa generally, though it possesses some peculiar vari- 
eties of mammals, as the Cape buffalo and the Spring- 
bok.—Agric., dx. The territory suflers generally from 
a want of water, hence agriculture is much restricted in 
its operations; grazing land is, however, plentiful, and 
forms pasture-farms of very large extent. The soil in 
some parts is very fertile, producing grain crops of un- 
doubted excellence. The vine is largely cultivated, and 
some good growths of wine are produced; one of which, 
the Constantia, brings a high price even in Europe, The 
more tropical varicties of fruits, and tobacco, are in 
abundance, and of excellent quality. Sheep-farming is 
the ruling industry of this territory, and wool the lead- 
ing article of export. — Mun. Leather, rope, hats, &c.— 
Exports, Wool, skins, ostrich feathers, soup, butter, 
wines, flour, salt, provisions, horses, ivory, whale-oil, 
aloes, arguls, &c.; while the imports comprise East and 
West India produce, and European manufactured goods. 
The tocal exports for the year 1880 amounted to 
$15,170,565 „„the imports to $25,791,740.—Jnhalitants. 
The aboriginal inhabitants are aividea into Hottentots 
and Caffres. Malays and Africanders (the offspring of a 
black mother and Dutch father) are numerous, while 
the remaining portion is composed of English, Dutch, 
and French colonists. — Gort. The executive cousists of 
a governor (appointed by Great Britain), and a council 
also nominated by the Crown. The legislative power is 
vested in a council (or Senate) of 21 members, and a 
House of Assembly of 56 members elected by the body 
politic. This colony, formerly the key of the Indian 
Ocean, is the station of both a large military and naval 
force, but the opening of the Suez Canal has greatly 
diminished its political importance. — Chief Tinens. 
Cape Town (the cap.), Grahamstown, Zwellendam. 
Hist. In 1650, the Cape promontory was colonized by 
the Dutch, who retained occupation, and largely extended 
their territory, until 1795, when the English took pos- 
session of it. In 1800, it was restored to the Dutch, who 
ceded it to the English in 1815. Pop. 720.984. See NATAL, 

Cape Palmas, a headland of W Africa, at the S. ex- 
tremity of the repub. of Liberia, Lat. 4922’ N., L. 7°44’ W. 

Cape Par’ry, in the Arctic Ocean. There are three 
capes of this name: the first in Lat. 69° N., Lon. 1239 35 
W.; the second in Lat. 72° 22’ N., Lon. 22° X W.; and 
the third in Lat. 77° 6’ N., Lon. 71 23’ W. 

Cape Per’petua, in Oregon Territory, near the N.W. 
point of Umpqua co; Lat. 44° 15° N., Lon. abt. 124° 10’ W. 

Cape Pillar, a high mass of rocks at the S. W. en- 
trance, from the Pacific Ocean, into the Straits of Magel- 
lan, and on the N.W. coast of Terra del Fuego. 

Cape Por’poise, in Maine, 24 m. S. W. of Portland. 
The light is on the S.W. side of Goat Island, and is 33 
feet high: Lat. 48° 21° N., Lon. 70° 25’ W. 

—A post-office of York co. 

Cape Prince of Wales, a remarkable promontory, 
forming the most N.W. point of N. America, in Behriny’s 
Sea; Lat. 65933 30” N., Lon. 1½ 5% 10“ W. It termi- 
nates in a peaked mountain, which presents a very bold 
face to the sea. A very dangerous shoal stretches N.E. 
from the cape. 

Cn per. v.i. | Fr. cabrer, from L. Lat. capra, a she-goat.] 
To leap; to skip or leap like a she-goat; to dance frol- 
icsomely; to prance; to spring. 

“ He that will caper with me for a thousand marks, let him lend 
me tne money, and have at him.” — Saks. 
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—n. A leap; a spring; a skip; a jump. 
The treasurer is allowed to cut a caper on the straight rope.“ 
Swift. 
(Naut.) A privateering craft formerly employed by 
the Dutch. 

Cn per, n. [Fr. capre; Lat. capparis: Gr. kapparis; 
Sansk. caphart, ginger.) (Bot.) The flower-bud of the 
caper-busb, See CAPPARIS. 

Cape Race, the S.E. extremity of Newfoundland; Lat. 
46° 40’ N., Lon. 52° 64 W. 

Caper-bush, Caper-tree, n. (Bot.) See Capparis. 

Capercailzie, (kd-per-hal'z,) n. (Zotl.) Bee Grouse. 

Caper-cutting, n. Leaping or dancing about in a 
fantastic and frolicsome manner, 

Cape Ren'nel, the N. extremity of N. Somerset, on 
Barrow Strait; Lat. 74° 10’ N., Lon. 93° 15’ W. 

Ca‘perer, n. One who dances or capers about nimbly. 


“The tumbler's gambols some delight afford; 
No less the nimble caperer on the cord. — Dryden. 


Cape Resolution. a head-land of British America, 
near the entrance of Hudson's Strait; Lat. 61° 2% N. 
Cape River, properly Tan. taking its popular name 
from the proximity of its mouth to Cape Gracias-a-Dios, 
on the E. reach of the Mosquito shore in Central Ameri- 
ca. After a generally N.E. course of nearly 300 m., it 
enters the Caribbean Sea, about Lat. 14° 59% Nand Lon. 
830 11’ W., being navigable for a considerable distance 

upwards. 

Caper’naum, (Anc. Geng.) a city of Galilee in Pales- 
tine, about 70 m. N. by E. trom Jerusalem. It is situa- 
ted on the N.W. shore of the Sea of Tiberias. It wasa 
place of considerable importance in the time of Christ, 
who describes it as erulled unto heaven. The place de- 
rives its chief interest from the manner in which it is 
mentioned in the New Testament. It was here that 
Jesus Christ commenced his public ministry: and in its 
neighborhood he delivered the Sermon on the Mount. 
Its continued impenitence and unbelief, notwithstand- 
ing the peculiar opportunities with which it was fa- 
vored, led to the denunciations pronounced against it. 
No town now exists on the spot which is usnally recog- 
nized us the C. of Scripture. This place is now called 
Ti- hun, Tell-htim, Tell-hown, Tal-hewn, or Tel-hoohm, ac- 
cording as travellers variously prononnce the Arabic 
name, near which the rivulet El Eshe empties itself into 
the Lake of Tiberias, The view of the lake from this 
place is peculiarly grand and impressive. (is now only 
a Bedouin station; but the former existence of a town 
of some importance is proved by fragments of buildings, 
hewn stones, and broken pottery, strewed to a consider- 
able extent around. The foundations of a large and 
magnificent edifice may still be seen; but not enongh 
of the building itself to determine whether it was a tem- 
ple or a palace. Dr. Robinson inclines to restore the an- 
cient traditions which identified C. with Ahan-Minyeh, 
a ruined village on the N. b.rder of the plain of Gennes- 
areth. 

Cape Robertson, the 8. extremity of Prudhoe Is- 
land, in Baffin’s Bay; Lat. 77° 36’ N., Lon. 72° 20° W. 
Cape Romain’, in S. Carolina, a very low point of 
lund, 37 m. N.W. of Charleston. It has a fixed light on 
the E. end of Great Racoon Key, 4714 ft. above the level 

of the sea; Lat. 330 1’ N., Lon. 79° of W. 

Cape Roman, or Romano, on the W. coast of Florida, 
a long, low point, containing mangrove trees, 312 m, S. 
S. W. of Tallahassee; Lat. 25° 41’ N., Lon. 80° 6’ 30” W, 

Cape Ro'manzoff, on the W. coast of Alaska, near 
the entrance to Behring’s Straits. 

Cape Ro’zier, on the coast of U. Canada, in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, 9 m. from Cape Gaspé. 

Ca'per-sauce, n. (Cookery.) A sance flavored with ca- 
pers, usnally served as a concomitant to boiled mutton. 

| Ca’per-tea, n. A description of black tea. 

Cape Sabine, («cab/in,) in the E. of Ellesmere’s Land, 
on Smith's Sound; Lat. 78° 45’N., Lon. 77° 50’ W. 

Cape Sable. in Frida, the most southern point of 
the mainland of the peninsula. Fort Poinsett is situated 
on it. Lat. 24° 50’ N., Lon. 81° 15’ W. 

Cape Sable, the S.E. extremity of Nova Scotia; Lat. 
45° 26’ N., Lon. 65° 35’ W. 

Cape Sable Island, a small island off the S.W. ex- 
tremity of Nova Scotia, 

Cape Saint Fran ’efs, on the E. coast of Newfound- 
land, and on the E. side of Conception Bay; Lat. 47° 
48 N., Lon. 62° 51’ W. 

Cape Saint George, in Florida, the southern point 
of St. George Island, S. of Franklin co., having a fixed 
light 65 feet high; Lat. 29° 35’ N., Lon. 85° 4” W. 

Cape Saint George, on the W. coast of Newfound- 
land, at the entrance to St. George Bay; Lat. 48° 29/N., 
Lon, 59 16° W. 

Cape Saint George, on the N.E. coast of Nova Sco- 
tin, at the W. entrance to a bay of its own name; Lat. 
429 52X N., Lon. 62° 51! W. 

Cape Saint James, the S. extremity of Queen Char- 
lotte’s Island; Lat. abont 52° N., Lon. 131° W 

Cape Saint John, the E. point of Staten Island, off 
wy coast of Terra del Fuego, in Lat. 54° 46“ S., Lon. 63° 

SW. 

Cape Saint Lawrence, the N. extremity of Capo 
Breton. extending into the Gulf of St. Lawrence; Lat. 
47° 5% N., Lon. 60° 85 W. 

Cape Saint Lulens, the S. extremity of the peninsula 
of California; Lat. 22° 44’ N., Lon. 109° 54’ W. 

Cape Saint Mary, on the S coast of Newfoundland, 
between Placentia and St. Mary's Bay; Lat. 46° 50’ N., 
Lon. 549 15 W. 

Cape Saint Mary, on 8.W. coast of Nova Scotia, 
forming the B. entrance to a bay of the same name; Lat 
44° 7’ N., Lon. 66° 15’ W. 
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Ca Saint Nich’olas, on the N.W. extremity of 
Hayti; Lat. 19° 517 N., Lon. 730 27’ W. 

Cape Sam ‘bro, on tbe S E. coast of Nova Scotia; Lat. 

O 30’ N., Lon. 65° 32’ W. There is a light-house on it. 

Cape San Anto’nio, the W. extremity of the island 
of Cubs ; Lat. 219 517 5” N., Lon 84° 57’ 2” W. 

Cape San Blas, a head-land on the N. coast of the 
isthmus of Panama, at the N.W. entrance to San Blas 
Buy; Lat. 9° 35’ N., Lon. 78° 58’ W. 

Cape San Blas, or Saint Blas, in Florida, a low 
point of land extending about 2 m. from the 8. coast, 
and 125 m. S.E. of Pensacola. It has a revolving ligit 
65 feet above the level of the sea. Lat. 29° 39’ N., Lon. 
850 21’ W. 

Cape San'ta Catalina, on the W. coast of Central 
America, 70 m. S S W. from Nicaragua ; Lat. 10° 55’ N. 

Cape Shackleton. in the W. of Greenland, off Buf- 
fin’s Buy; Lat. 75° 45° N., Lon. 56° 30 W. 

Cape Small Point, in M:inz, on the W. sido of the 
entrance to Kennebec River; Lat. 43° 40 30’N., Lon. 
690 48’ 48” W. 

Cape Southamp'ton, the S. extremity of South- 
ampton Island, on Hudson's Bay; Lat. about 63° N., 
Lon. 84° W. 

Cape Split, a head. land of Nova Scotia, extending into 
the Bay of Fundy; Lat. 45° 22’ 40” N., Lon. 64° 15’ W. 
Cn besterre. La.) or Le MARIOOT, (kaps’tair, mar’e-go,) 

a town of Guadaloupe, 13 m. from Basseterre ; pop. 4,500, 

Capet, Huss, (ka'pai.) the founder of the third, or, as 
it has been called from him. the Cupetian dynasty of 
French princes, of whom little authentic information is 

reserved, His own great fief, as Count of Paris, gave 
him considerable predominance; and on the death of the 
lust of the Curlovingians, 4. b. 97, Louis V. the Slothful 
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for their health, and the town has generally the appear- 
ance of bustle and guyety. Balle and the theatre are 
the favorite amusements. The environs of the town 
are very picturesque. P. of town and district, 57.319. 

Cape Trafalgar, (anc. Promontorium Junonis,) in 
Spain, a head-lund on the coast of Cadiz, memorable for 
the naval battle fought near it, Oct. 21, 1805, between 
the English under Nelson, and the combined fleets of 
France and Spain. The English gained a complete vic- 
tory, though with the loss of their commander. 

Cape Van’couver, on the S. W. coast of Alaska; Lat. 
600 307 N., Lon. 163° 30’ W. 

Cape Verd, the most W. cape of the W. coast of Af- 
rica, between the rivers Senegal and Gambia; Lat 14° 
43 N., Lon. 179 W W. 

Cape Verd Islands, (Pg. has Verdes.) a up in 
the N. Atlantic ocean, belonging to Portugal, between 
Lat. 14° 20 and 17° 20 N., and Lon. 22° 20 und 25° 30 
W., about 370 m. W. of Cape Verd, on the W. coast of 
Africa, which, as well as the islands, derives its name 
from the greenish tinge given to the adjoining sea by 
the abundance of sea-weed. The group consists of 14 
islands, (of which 7 are inhabited,) besides islets and 
rocks, having u united area of abt. 1,790 sq.m. They are, 
in general, mountainous, rocky, and very ill supplied 
with water; all are evidently of volcanic origin, and, 
in Fogo, the most elevated of the group, an active volcano 
still exists. The climate is exceedingly unhealthy, and 
droughts are of frequent occurrence. The soil is, in 
general, poor, and vegetation, consequently, partial. 
Temperate and tropical fruits flourish luxuriantly. Wild 
animals are infrequent, but the domestic kinds are well 
nourished. Exp. Cotton, indigo, cattle, hides, cotton, 
cloth, and rum. Santiago, the principal island, and 


(Le Fainfint). he successfully usurped the throne, and 
was confirmed in its seizure by a confederacy of tur- 
bulent barons, who, yielding him as much obedience as 
it suited them, invested him with the nominal title of 
king. What remains to be told of Hugues Capet after 
his succession, belongs entirely to general history. The 
origin of the name of the family has been disputed, and, 
indeed, by some has been considered as given in ridicule; 
but the chroniclers in general affirm that he was a 
knight of ancient and noble extraction. Both the dates 
of bis usurpation and of his death are uncertain, but 
the former is usually fixed in a. p. 987, the latter A. D. 
996. Thirteen kings (14, if we include John, who lived 
but eight days, and was never crowned) succeeded from 
his family; and it was not until 1328 that Philip VI. of 
Valois transferred the sceptre to his own race. The 
farnily of Lorraine, which had been excluded by Hugues 
Chet when he put aside the right of Charles, Duke of 
Lorraine. uncle of Louis V., proudly boasted of their 
Carlovingian origin; and the party name Huguenot, 
which arose during the wars of the League, has some- 
times been attributed to the attachment manifested by 
the Reformers to the reigning king, the representative 
of Hugues Cipet, in preference to the Guises, who were 
derived from Charlemagne. On the accession of the line 
vt Bourbon, the name was either adopted by them or 
given to them; and all the processes in the trial of the 
unfortunate Louis XVI. were directed against Louis 
Capet. ? 

Cape Three Points, on the E. coast of Yucatan, 
extending into Honduras Bay. 

See Carkr, (Hudurs.) 

Cape Town, a seaport town of S. Africa, the cap. of 
Cape Colony, on its S.W. coast, and S. shore of Table 
Bay, at the foot of Table Mountain, about 32 m. N. from 
the Cape of Good Hope; Lat. 33° 55’ 56” S., Lon. 18° J“ 
E. It is regularly laid out, and is on the whole a fine 
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Fig. 504. — CAPE TOWN. 


and pleasant town. On the W. side of Cape Town. Tuble 
Bay is defended by 4 batteries, placed around, and on, the 
hill called the Lion's Rump; on its E. side the town is 
l by fortified lines of defence. The principal pnb 
ic buildings are the Government-House, the Burgher 
Senate House, the Barracks, Commercial Exchange, Jail, 
Military Depot, many churches, and the 8. African Col- 
lege.— Manf Leather, soap, hats, snuff, &c. Table Bay 
is capable of containing any number of ships, and forms 
a safe, and, on the whole, good harbor, except during 
the months of June, July, and Angust, when it is ex- 
posed to a heavy swell from the W. A light-honse, fur- 
nished with double lights, stands on the shore near the 
W. extremity of the bay, about 2 m. N.W. of the town. 
British residents in India frequently resort to Cape Town 


most southerly of the gronp, contains the town of Ri- 
biera Grande, formerly the cap.; but, during the dry 
season, the governor-general now usually resides at Porto 
Praya, which has a good harbor, and is occasionally 
touched by vessels bound for India. Porto Grande is, 
however, decidedly the best harbor in the group. In 
St. Nicolo, the island second in importance, very good 
cotton stuffs, stockings, &c. are made, The pop. are a 
mixed race of Portuguese and negroes. These islands 
were discovered in 1450 by Antonio de Noli, a Genoese 
navigator, in the service of Prince Henry of Portugal, 
by which nation they were colonized. Pop, 67,347. 

Cape’ ville, in Virginia, n post-village of Northampton 
co., on E. side of Chesapeake Bay. 

Cape Vin'eent, in New York, a port of entry of Jef- 
ferson co., situated on the river St. Lawrence, and 25 m. 
W.N.W. of Watertown. 

Cape Walker, in the W. of Greenland, on Baffin's 
Bay; Lat. 75° 507 N., Lon. 59° 30° W. 

Cape’-weed, n. (Bot.) A dye lichen, called Roccella 

tinctoria, obtained from the Cape Verd Islands. 

Cape Wrath, a promontory at the S. W. extremity of 
Scotland: the light is 406 feet above the sea. 

Cape York, in the W. of Greenland, on Baffin’s Bay ; 
Lat. 75° 55“ N., Lon. 67° W. 

Capias, (/ai’pe-as,) n. [Lat., from capio.] (Law.) Being 
the first word of distinctive significance in a writ, 
when writs were framed in Latin, the word C. came to 
denote the whole class of writs by which a defendant's 
person was to be arrested. — C. ad respondendum is a 
writ commanding the officer to whom it is directed “ to 
take the body of the defendant, and keep the same to 
answer the plaintiff.” This writ, formerly of great im- 
portance, is that which is generally intended by the use 
of the word C. 

Capib’ara, or Capyb’ara, n. (Zodl.) See HYDRO- 
CHERUB. 

|Capilla’ceous, a. Same as CAPILLARY, q. v. 

|Capillaire’, n. [FE from Lat. capillaris.) A simple 
syrup flavored with orange-flower water ; s called by 
this name from the mucilaginous syrup, directed in old 
pharmacopeeias to be made of the Adiantum Capillus 
Veneris. 

Capillament. n. [Lat. capillamentum, a head of hair.) 
(Bot.) One of the small threads or hairs in the middle 
of a flower; a filament. — Quincy. 

(Anat.) Any villous or hairy covering. Also, a small 
fibre or fibril. 

Capillar’ity,n. [Fr. capillarité.] State or quality of 
being capillary. 

Capillary, (ap ree) a. [Lat. capillaris, from 
capillus, a hair; allied to caput, head.) Resembling a 
hair; fine; minute; having a bore of very small diame- 
ter. like that of a hair, as a tube; as, the capillarg ves- 
sels of animals. 

—Pertaining, or relating ta capillary vessels; as, capil- 
lary action. 

(Bot.) A term applied to bodies which are long and 
slender like a hair. 

Capillary attraction, et The term applied to 
that part of physics which investigates the phenomena 
produced when solid bodies are brought into contact 
with liquids. These phenomena are best observed in 
small tubes, about the diameter of a hair: hence the 
name. In all cases, although the phenomena are very 
varied in their nature, the result may be attributed to 
the mutual attraction of the liquid molecules for each 
other, and to the attraction between these molecules 
and solid substances. The following instances are ex- 
amples of capillary attraction. When a solid substance 
is immersed in a liquid which wets it, as, for instance, 
a glass rod in water, the liquid becomes curved upwards 
towards the side of the solid, making its surface slightly 
concave, instead of being horizontal. If, however, the 
liquid does not wet the solid, as, for instance, a glass 


rod dipped into mercury, the liquid is depressed against 
the sides of the solid and assumes a convex shape. The 
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surface of the liquid against the sides of the vessel 
which contains it is also concave or convex, accordin 
to whether the liquid does or does not wet it. If a smal. 
tube, instead 
of a glass rod, 
is employed, 
these phe- 
nomena be 
come much 
more appar- 
ent. The li- 
quid ascends, 
or is depress- 
ed, according to whether the tubes are moistened by the 
liquids or not, as represented in Fig. 505. The amount 
of ascent or depression is proportionately greater, ac- 
cording to the diameter of the tube. Gay-Lussac has 
demonstrated that liquids ascending or being depressed 
in capillary tubes are governed by these laws. First, 
that a liquid ascends in a tube when it moistens it, and 
is depressed when it does not; secondly, that this as- 
cent and depression are in the inverse ratio of the di 
ameters of the tubes, so long as these do not exceed two 
or three millimetres; and, thirdly, that the ascent and 
depression vary with the nature of the liquid and the 
temperature, but that they are altogether indepen- 
dent of the thickness of the tube and the nature of the 
substance, provided that it is moistened by the liquid. 
These laws hold good in vacuo as well as in air. Analo- 
gous capillary phenomena occur when two bodies of any 
given shape ure immersed in water, provided they are 
sufficiently near. If two parallel plates of glass are 
immersed in water, at a short distance from one un- 
other, the water will rise between them in the in- 
verse ratio of the separating distance. If the plutes 
are immersed in mercury instead of water, a corre- 
sponding depression is the result. When two floating 
balls, both moistened by the liquid, are so near that the 
surface between them is not level, they are attracted 
towards one another. Balls that are not moistened by 
the liquid in which they float are also attracted in the 
same manner. Balls made of cork are instances of the 
former, and balls made of wax of the latter. If one 
floating ball is moistened by the liquid and the other is 
not, both balls are repelled. The theory of capillary 
attraction is one of the most difficult in physics, and can 
only be completely treated by mathematical analysis. 
It has been more especially studied by Laplace, Clairont, 
and Poisson. The effects of capillary attraction are to 
be observed in many operations in nature. Insects can 
often move on the surface of water, because their feet 
are not wetted by the fluid, and a depression is caused 
which buoys them up. A sewing-needle will float on 
the surface of water if covered with oily matter. Oil 
ascends in the wicks of lamps by capillary attraction 
and water rises in wood, sponge, bibulous paper, an 
other porous substances, by the same force. 
Cap'illary,n. A tube with a very small bore; a fine 
vessel or canal, 
(Anat.) The capillaries, or capillary vessels, are the 
minute blood-vessels of the body, which form the con- 
nection between the extremities of the arteries and the 


veins. They vary in size from Noth to 300 %th of 
an inch in diameter, being smallest in the brain and 
largest in the bones. It 1 15 the capillaries that nearly 
all the changes in the blood take place. It is in them 
that its carbonization is effected and animal heat pro- 
duced, and from them that the bile, sweat, and urine 
are secreted. 

n n. A bush of hair; a frizzled mass of 

wir. 

Capilliform, a. [Lat. capillus, a hair, wd forma, 
form.] Formed as a hair, or after the manner o luirs. 

Cap’illose, a. Hairy. (n.) 

Capto’nia, or Copio’ma, in Kansas, a post-village 
of Nemaha co.; pop. 428. 

Capen, in California, a post-office of Los Am 
geles co. 

Cap’ita, n. [Lat.] (Law.) By heads. This expression 
is of frequent occurrence in laws regulating the distri- 
bution of the estates of persons dying intestate. When all 
the persons entitled to shares in the distribution are of 
the same degree of kindred to the deceased person, and 
claim directly from him in their own right, and not 
through an intermediate relation, they take per capita, 
that is, equal shares, or share and share alike. 

Capital, a. [Lat. cupitalis, from cuput, head.] Affect- 
ing the loss of the head or forfeiture of life; touching 
criminality in the highest degree; as, capital punish- 
ment. First in importance; chief; principal; metro- 
politan; of great size: as, a capital city. 

Capital letters. (Printing.) Letters used at the head 
ofa paragraph or sentence of printed matter, of a larger 
size than those forming the body of the page. The let- 
ters are of two kinds, large capitals, and small capitals; 
thus: ABC; ane. 

Capital stock. (Com.) The principal stock or funded 
means of a bank, corporation, or trading concern. 


Capital, n. Influence; ways and means of enlarging 


one’s power ; as, to make political capital out of a thing. 

(Arch.) The head or the uppermost member of any 
part of a building; but it is generally applied in n re- 
stricted sense to that of a column or pilaster of the 
several orders, as in the figures here given, in which it 
will be seen that the Tuscan capital (No. 1) consists of 
an abacus or square shelf on the top, and thereunder an 
ovolo or quarter round, and under that a neck termi- 
nated by an astragal or fillet, which latter is always 
considered as part of the column itself. The Romen 
Doric capital (No. 2) here given has an abacus, ovolo, 
and neck, like the last, und also in addition three amw 
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lets under the ovolo and a cyma or ogee, with its fillet 
Bvove the abacus; the Grecian Doric, however, has only 
a square abacus and small fillets. The Ionic capital 


(No. 3) consists of three leading parts: an abacus com- 
posed of an ogee and a fillet; a rind which forms the 
scrolls or volutes; and an ovolo and astragal at the 
lower part. The Corinthian and Composite capitals 
(Nos. 4 and 5) consist of an abacus of a peculiar form, and 
are decorated with leaves. The capitals of medieval art 
are quite as characteristic of the styles which then pre- 
vailed as the classical examples; and the capitals of the 
tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, und fourteenth cen- 
turies may be as correctly described as those of ancient 
art. They usually consist of a square abacus, with foli- 
age arranged in a circular form underneath ; and often 
the foliage is made to assume the form of an octagon 
or a duodecagon immediately under the abacus, which 
is modified accordingly. There is, however, more of 
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destroyed a second and a third time in the troubles un- 
der Vitellius and Vespasian. and lastly raised again by 
Domitian. Its name was derived from the discovery of 
the head of Tol:us, during the excavation of the earth 
for the foundation, Q. Catullus consecrated this temple 
to Jupiter Capitolinus, and covered it with gilded brass 
tiles. The steep ascent of the rock was mounted by 100 
steps on the sideof the Forum. In the temple were 
statues of gold and silver, vessels of those metals and of 
crystal, and 3,000 brass tables on which the laws of 
Rome were engraved. 

—A public edifice for state purposes; as, the Capitol at 
Washin; 

Capito'lian, Cap'itoline 
Sce Capitoi.] Pertaining, or rel 
Rome. 

Capitoline Games. (Rom. Hist.) Annual games insti- 
tuted by Camillus, and held by the ancient Romans in 
honor of Jupiter Capitolinus. They commemorated the 
preservation of the Capitol from the attacks of the 
Gauls. — The name was also given to certain games in- 
stituted by Domitian, which were celebrated every five 


years. 

Capitular, Capitula. n. [L. Lat. capitulare, 
trom capitulum, a small head} An act passed in an ec- 
clesiastical chapter. 

—Body of laws or statutes enacted by a chapter, or of an 


ecclesiastical council. — A collection of laws or statutes, 


a. ¶ Lat. capitolinus. — 
ating to, the Capitol at 


fancy in the treatment of the capitals of the Middle 

Ages than in the capitals of the classical orders, as may 

be seen by a reference to the article upon this subject 

in the Glossary of Architecture by Mr. Parker, or to the 
publications of the Architectural Vublicetion Society, 
under the title of a Dictimary of Terms. It may suffice 
here to say that the capitals became more ornate in 
proportion to the development of art; and that they 
gradually increased in complication as medieval archi- 
tecture approached its apogee. 
({ Geog.) The chief city or metropolis of a state, nation, 
or territory; as, Paris, the capital of France. 
Printing.) A capital letter. (See above.) 
t) 1 iine drawn through any separate part of a 
system of fortification, such as a bastion, ravelin, lunette, 
&c., dividing it into two equal and similar parts. Thus 
the capital of a bastion is the straight line drawn from 
the salient angle through the centre of the entrance in 
the rear. 
(Polit. Econ.) A term applied to that portion of the 
uce of labor saved from immediate consumption 
which is employed to maintain productive laborers, or 
to facilitate production. 
(Com.) Principal stock, &c., of a bank, corporation, 
or monetary undertaking; the sum of money which a 
merchant, trader, or other individual, embarks in any 
concern to form its funded basis, or which he contributes 
to the common stock of partnership; as, a capital of 
one million dollars. 
Capital Punishment. (Crim, Juris.) See PUNISHMENT. 

Capitalist, n. A person who has a capital fund or 
stock: one who has surplus pecuniary means which be 
may invest at pleasure; a man of large moneyed re- 
sources; as, Rothschild, the great capitalist. 

Capitaliza’tion, n. Act of converting money or 
funded stock into capital. — Employment of capital let- 
ters in writing or printing. 

Capitalize, v.a. To convert into capital, as money. 

—To form or print in capital letters. 

Cap'itally, adv. In a capital or excellent manner: 
chiefly ; as, he performed his work capitally. — In a| 
manner to cause the forfeiture of a man’s head or life; 
as, to sentence capitally. 

Cap’italness, u. State or quality of being capital, or 
most excellent. (R.) 

Capitana’ta, a province of $ Italy, bounded N. and E. 
by the Adriatic, and on the S. W. by the Apennines. The 
greater part of the surface is a sandy plain, sloping 
from the Apennines to the Adriatic, and watered only by 
some inconsiderable streams. Chief town, Foggia. Pop. 


312,885. 
Cap‘itan Pasha’, n. 1 5 Capudan Pasha.) The 
cer who has command of the Turkish fleet, and the 
management of all naval affairs in the Ottoman empire. 


He is a pasha of three tails, and a member of the divan, 


or imperial council of state. 
(Bot.) Headed: having 


embodied in chapters or sections. — A member of a 

chapter. 

“ Statutes which shall bind the chapter itself, and all its mem- 
bers or capitulars.""—Ayliffe. 

—a. Belonging to a chapter or capitulary. 

(Bot.) Growing in small heads. 

Capitularies, n. pl. [Sec Caritctar.] (Hist.) Under 
this name are more specially known the laws issued by 
the French kings of the first and second races, in the 
great assemblies of the nobles and bishops which formed 
the states of the kingdom, for the administration of civil 
and ecclesiastical affairs. Childebert, Clothaire, und 
Dagobert, and afterwards Charlemague, Louis le Debon- 
naire, Charles the Bald, &c., issued C. Those of Charle- 
magne ure the most celebrated, being more extensive, 
more enlightened, considering the age he lived in, and 
forming areal code of legislation which remained in 
force long after. 

Capit‘ularly, adv. After the manner of an ecclesi- 
astical chapter. 


Capitulary, a. [Lat. capitularis.) Pertaining, or re- 
lating. to the chapter of a cathedral, 

Capitulate, v.i. [From Lat. capitulum, dim. of caput, 
head.) To surrender by stipulated treaty, as a garrison. 

—v.a. To yield or surrender on certain heads or condi- 
tions. (R.) 

Capitula‘tion, n. (Mil.) The act by which an officer 
in command of a fortress or body of troops surrenders 
to the enemy. The terms of the surrender are stated in 
a series of articles, to which the expression is more par- 
ticularly applied. Hoisting a white flag is the sign 
that the besieged desire to capitulate. 

Capit‘ulator, n. (L. Lat.] One who capitulates. 

Capitulum, n. (Bot) The same as ANTHODIUM, g. v. 

Capi’vi, n. (I/) See COPAIBA. 

Capiv'ie Acid, n. (Chem.) An acid found in Balsam 

of Copaiba, or capivi. 

Capiz, (kir postan) a city on the island of Paney, Philip- 

pines, on the N.E. coast; pop. 12,000. 

Ca’ple, n. (Min.) See CAPEL. 

Caplin, n. (Zobl.) See CAPELAN. 

—The cap or coupling of a thresher’s flail. 

. (Sports.) In England, money collected 

of a fox-hunt, and given to the hunts- 


Cap money» n 
by the members 
man at the death of the fox. 


Cap‘nomancy, n. [Gr. kapnomanteia, from kapnos, 
smoke, and manteia, prophecy.) Divination by smoke, 
as practised by the ancients. 

Cap’nomor, n. [Gr. kapnos, smoke, and moira, a part.] 
(Chem.) A colorless oil of peculiar odor, resembling 
that of ginger, discovered by Reichenbach, amongst 
other products, in heavy oil of tar. It is limpid and 
volatile, insoluble in water and solution of potash, but 
dissolving readily in alcohol, ether, and the essential aud 
fixed oils. Its specific gravity is slightly below that of 
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Ca ‘,n. A kind of East India cotton, of fine, short 
fibre, used for stuffing mattresses, Ac. 

Capo Ii. in Jows, a village of Allamakee co., on Missis- 
sippi River, a few miles below Lansing. 

Cu pon, „ [A. S. capun; Dan. Swed. and Icel. kapun ; 
Gr. hapon; Lat. capo; Fr. chapon ; Swed. and Goth. 
kappa, to amputate, allied to Gr, koptō, to cut.] A young 
cock cut or castrated, in order to render his flesh more 
delicate for the table; us, a larded capon. 

Capon Bridge, in Virginia, a P. C. of Hampshire co. 

Ca‘ponet, n. A small capon. (n.) 

Caponiere, or Caponniere, (kdp-o-neer’,) n. Fr. 
capımnière.) (Fort.) In permanent fortification, this 
term denotes a passage leading from one work to 
another, protected on each side by a wall or parapet, 
generally of earth, sloping to the bottom of the ditch. 

hen a passage is thus protected on one side only, it is 
called a demi-caponiere. In field fortification, a double 
stockade covered with planks and earth at the angles 
of the ditch is called a caponiere; it serves to give a 
flunk fire in the ditches. 

Ca’ponize, v.a. To convert a cock into a capon, by 
castration. 

Capon Springs, in Virginia, a small place and post- 
oltice of Hampshire co., in a gorge of North Mountain. 
In the vicinity are sulphurous aud chalybeate waters. 

Ca mnacau’gany, in U. Canada, a river which, 
rising on the N. side of the ridge of hills tbat run paral- 
lel to Lake Superior, joins the Necaugany, and falls into 
the river Albany, in Lat. 57° 5’ N., Lon. 85° 30’ W. 

Capor’cianite, n. (Min.) A hydrated silicate of 
alumina and lime found crystallized and in radiated 
laminæ at Monte Caporciano, near Florence and several 
otner localities in Tuscany. It has a flesh-red color, 
a pearly lustre, and is only transparent in very thin 
lamine. 

Capot’,n. 
quet, when 
for 40 points. 

Capote’, n. (Fr. and Sp. capote, from capa, a cloak. ] A 
long cloak made of muslin or black silk bordered with 
lace, formerly worn by ladies en négiigé. © 

—A long military overcoat, with a hood, worn by the 
French and other troops. 

Capouch’, n. Same as Capoocn, q. v. 

Cap’padine, n. Silk waste obtained from the cocoon 
alter the reeling off of the silk. 

Cappado’cia. (Anc. Geog.) A country of Asia Minor, 
bounded by Lycaonia on the W., by Cilicia and Syria on 
the 8, by Armenia on the E., and by Pontus on the N. 
During the time that it belonged to the Persian empire, 
however, it included Pontus, which was called Lesser 
Cappadocia. In A. D. 17, C. was erected iuto a separate 
province of the Roman empire by Tiberius. It forms 
now a part of Curamania. 

Cappagh, (kāp'pühħ,) in Ireland, a parish of co. Tyrone. 

A parish of co. Limerick. 

—A small river and extensive bog in co. Galway. 

Cap hwhite, in Ireland, a town in Munster, 7 m. 
N. of Tipperary; pop. about 1.000. 

Capparida’cese, u. pl. (B.) An order of plants, 

alliance Cistales.— Diag. Stamens not tetradynamous, 

tetramerous flowers, exalbuminous seeds, and u closed- 
up fruit. They are herbaceous plants, shrubs, or even 
trees, mostly natives of tropical and sub-tropical regions, 

The leaves 

are alternate; 

the flowers 

solitary or 

clustered ; se- 

pals 4, some- 

times coher- 

ing in a tube; 

petals usually 

4, rarely 8, 

sometimes 

wanting; sta- 

mens gener- 

ally a multi- 

ple of 4, or in- 

definitely nu- 

merous, plac- 

ed on a hem- 


Fr.) (Games.) A term used in playing pi- 
either party makes every trick, which counts 


water. It boils at 345° Fahr., and distils unaltered. It 
burns with a sooty flame, and is perfectly neutral in its 


Cap‘itate, a. [Lat. 3 
a globular apex as the head of a pin; collected into a 
head. 

Capita’tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. capitatio, from caput, 
head.] \umeration by heads; a numbering of persons. 

He suffered for not performing the commandment of God con- 
cerning capitation." —Browne. 

—A tax imposed upon each individual by the head; a poll- 
tax.— The Constitution of the U. States, Art. I., pro- 
vides that “no O. or other direct tax shall be laid. un- 
less in proportion to the census, or enumeration, there- 
in before directed to be taken.” 

Cap'ite, n. (Feudal Law.) Tenure in capite (in chief) 
signified a direct holding of land of the king, the ulti- 
mate sovereign, without the intervention of any mesne 
lord. 

Ca’ pite Cen’si, n. pl. (Nom. Antiq.) The lowest rank 
of Roman citizens ; 80 called because, having no taxable 
property, they were counted simply by heads, as were 
the Proletarii, who received their name merely as add- 
ing to the population of the state. 

Capit’ellate, a. (Bot) A diminutive of CAPITATE, g. v. 

Capitol, n. [Lat.capitolium.] The temple of Jupiter, 
in Rome built on the summit of Mount Saturnius or 
the Tarpelan Rock. It was finished by Tarquinius Su- 


reactions. It is obtained by distilling a solution of crude 
creosote in potash and with water. With sulphuric acid 
it forms a purple-red solution. It has not yet been satis- 
factorily analyzed. 

Cn h, (ka-pddtsh,) n. [Sp. capucho. See CaPucuin.] 
The hood worn by a monk; the hood of a cloak. 

Ca d' Istria, (ka'po ders'tre-a,) (anc. Aida,) a for- 
tified seaport town of Austria, in Illyria, govt. Trieste, 
on a small island in the Gulf ot Trieste, connected with 
the mainland by a causeway 14 m. in length, 8 m. S. of 
Trieste. — Manf. Salt, leather, soap. This place be- 
longed, in the Middle Ages, alternately to the Venetians 
and the Genoese. Hp. 10.104. 

Capo d'Istria, Joux, Count, a Greek statesman, B. in 
Corfu, 1750. He entered the service of Russia, was seht 
as plenipotentiary to Switzerland, in 1813; attended the 
congress of Vienna in 1814, and in the following year was 
plenipotentiary of Russia at the final treaty of peace with 
France. On the separation of Greece from Turkey, and 
after the battle of Navarino, in 1828, he was installed 

resident of the Greek government. In this capacity. 

owever, he acquired little credit, being constantly at 
variance with the people over whom he presided. He 
was assassinated at Napoli di Romania, 1831. 


perbus, and consecrated by the consul M. Horatius, — 
was barnt in the time of Marius, and rebuilt by Sylla,— 


Cap @’Op’era, u. [It.; Fr. chef d'œuvre.) A mas- 
terpiece. 


ispherical or 
an elongated 
disc; the ova- 
ry 1-celled, 
the style 
thread-likeor 
wanting; the 
fruit is either 
pod-like and 
dehiscent, or 
baccate and 
ind ehiscent 
The two 
kinds of fruit 
have led toa 
division of the 
order into 
two sub-or- 
ders, viz., — 
Cleomee, cha- 
racterized by 
a capsular 
fruit, and 
Capparee, by 
a baccate 
fruit or berry. 
The Cuppari- 
daceꝶ are generally pungeot, stimulant, and antiscorbu 


Fig. 507. — CAPPARIS SPINOSA. 


I. an expanded flower; 2, a petal; 3, a calyx 
with the stalked ovary; 4, a horizontal section 
of the fruit; 5, longitudinal section of the 
seed ; 6, an embryo extracted from the seed - oon. 
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tic. Someare aperient, diuretic, andanthelmintic, There 
are 340 species in 28 genera, 

Cappanacush’y, in Ireland, a group of islets in co. 
for, 3m. W. of Kenmare. The remains of the old 
castle of Cappanacushy are on the opposite mainland. 

Cap’-paper, n. A thin kind of paper used for cutting 
out dress-patterns, &c.— A kind of large writing-paper. 
See Foo.scaP. 

Cap’paris, n. [From Ar. kapar, capers.) (Bot.) The 
caper-bush, a genus of plants, sub-order Capparee, ord. 

Cappar dace. he species C. spinosa (see Fig. 507) is a 
trailing shrub which grows in rocky places in the S. of 
Europe. Its pickled flower-buds are used under the 
name of Capers. They have an agreeable pungency of 
taste, with a slight bitterness, and have long been in 
very general use as a condiment, and ingredient of 
sauces, along with boiled mutton ard other kinds of 
food. They possess medicinal properties; being anti- 
scorbutic, stimulant, and laxative. hey are of a gray- 
ish-green color, to improve which, however, copper is 
sometimes used. as in the case of gherkins and other 
pickles: rendering them poisonous. This can be detected 

y thrusting a polished iron rod into the vessel which 
contains the C; the surface of the rod soon becomes 
coated with copper, if it be present.— The capers used 
in Egypt are obtained from C. Ægyptiaca, which is be- 
lieved to be the Ayssop of Scripture. 

Cap’-peak, . The front piece of a cap, by which it is 
put on, and taken off, the head. 

Cappel’, a village of Switzerland, 10 m. from Zurich. 
Here, in 1531, Ulrich Zuinglius was killed in a conflict 
with troops of the Roman Catholic cantons. 

Capper's Spring, in Virginia, a post-office of Fred- 
erick co. 

Cap’ping-plane, n. In joinery, a plane used for 
5 the upper surface of the rail of « staircase. 

Cap’poquin, in Ireland. a town of Waterford co., on 
the river Blackwater which flows into Youghal harbor; 

p. 2,265. 

capp’s Creek, in Missouri, a post-office of Newton co. 

Cn pra. n. (Lat., she-goat.} See Goar. 

Capra'ria, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Scrophu- 
lariacee, 

Capre’olate, a. (Bot.) Furnished with tendrils. 

Capreo'li, n. pl. (Arch.) The pieces of timber on the 
roof of a building which serve to uphold the axes or 
principals, A fork inclined so as to afford support to 

anything was formerly called a capreolus. 

Capreo'lus, n. [Lat.] (Bot.) Same as CIRREUS, g. v. 

Caprera, (ka-prair’a,) a small island in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, off the N. coast of Sardinia. Length, 5 m. 
This tsland is famous as being the home of the Italian 
patriot, Gen. Garibaldi (q. v.), who owns a great portion 
of it. 

Ca' pri, (the Roman Cupree,)a rocky but beautiful island 
in the Mediterranean, situated under the same meridian 
as the city of Naples, from which it is 20 m, distant. It 
stands at the southern entrance of the Neapolitan Gulf; 
it is two miles and a half from Cape Campanella, which 

terminates the promontory of Sorrento ; about ten miles 
from Cape Miseno, on the other side of the bay, and 
rather more than twenty from the city of Naples. It is 
composed of hard calcareous rocks, which are disposed 
in two masses with acousiderable hollow between them. 
The highest of these two masses is called Anacapri, q. v., 
with a little town of the same name. The town of Capri 
stands much lower, on a sheltering rock towards the E. 
extremity of the island. By great industry the islanders 
have retained and secured patches of good soil on steep 
hill-sides, and in the midst of rocks and cliffs; the culti- 
vable parts produce most kinds of vegetables and fruits, 
a small quantity of excellent oil, and a considerable 
quantity of a iight but generous wine. This wine, which 
is much used at Naples, is of two sorts, Capri rosso and 
Capri bianco, or red and white Capri. The whole circuit 
of the island does not exceed nine miles; but this nar- 
row space is wonderfully crowded with a variety of 
scenic beauty, remains of antiquity, and historical recol- 
lecticns. Extensive ruins of the villa of Tiberius, who 
resided along time at Caprese, are still shown, near a 
bold perpendicular cliff at the eastern end of the island. 

Cap’rie Acid, n. (Chem.) A volatile fatty acid dis- 
covered by Chevreul amongst the products of the sa- 

ponification of butter, It is also procured by acting on 
oleic acid or oil of rue with nitric acid. It is also found 
in small quantities in the fatty acids of cocoa-nut oil. 
Capric acid crystallizes in fine needles, which fuse at 
86°, giving ont an odor resembling that of a goat. It is 
sparingly soluble in boiling water, from which it sepa- 
rates in glistening plates. It has been named capric 
acid from its peculiar odor, but is now generally termed 
rutic acid, from being easily confounded with caproic 
and caprylic acids, and from being the acid of which oil 
of rue is the aldehyd. 

Capriccio, (/a-prét’cho,) n. IIt., whim, fancy ] (Aus ) 
A term applied to certain musical pieces wherein the 
composer gives way to his fancy, without confining him- 
self to particular measures or keys. They are also called 
FANTASIA, (J. v.) 

Capriccioso, (Hurd che. de,) a. [It.] (Mus.) Ina 
fanciful, capricious manner or style. 

Caprice, (ka-prés’,) n. . caprice; It. capriccio, from 
capra, a she-goat, an animal remarkable for its freaks.) 
A freak; a sudden start of the mind; a fancy ; a whimsy ; 
a sudden change of opinion or humor, with no apparent 
TOUSON ; as, A woman's cap ice. 

Their passions move in lower spheres, 
Where'er caprice or folly steers.” — Swift. 

Capricious, (Ta- pris ns, a. Full of caprice: freak- 
bi: whimsical; changeable; fantastical; fanciful; as, a 
capricious mood. 
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Capri’ciously, adv. In a capricious manner; whim- 
sically. 
Capriciousness, n. Quality of being capricious ; ca- 
price; whiinsicality. 
The capriciousness of a sickly heart." — W. Irving. 
Cap’ricorn, n. [Lat. capricornus —caper, a he-goat, 
and cornu, a horn.) (Astron.) The 10th sign, and the 


Fig. 508. — CAPRICORNUS. 


11th constellation, in the order of the Zodiac. Thecon- 
stellation is situated S. of the Dolphin, and E. of Sagit- 
tarius. Its mean declination is 20° south, and its mean 
right ascension 310°. It is, therefore, on the meridian 
about the 18th of September. The Sign C., not the con- 
stellation, marks the southern tropic, or winter solstice. 
The sun, therefore, arrives at this point of its orbit the 
21st of December, but does not reach the constellation 
C. until the 16th of January. This constellation is de- 
noted by the sign H, representing the crooked horns of 
a goat. It is usually represented on the globe as having 
the fore-part of a goat, but the hinder part of a fish. It 
has 51 stars, none of which are very conspicuous. The 
two largest, Giedi and Dabih, of 3d magnitude, are situ- 
ated in the horns, — See Tropic. 
(Zoöl.) A beetle of the genus Cerambyz. 
Capricorn Islands, a small group in the tropic of 
the same name, off the E. coast of Australia. 
Cap’rid, n. [From Lat. capra.) Relating to the genus 
capra, or goat tribe of ruminant animals. 
Caprifica’tion, n. ets caprificatio.] A fertilization 
of flowers by the aid of insects, in the way which occurs 
in the case of the fig, by means of a small fly. 
Caprifolia’ceze, n. pl. [Lat. caper, goat; folium, leaf. 
in reference to the climbing habit of the plant.] (Bot.) 
The Honeysuckle family, an order of plants, alliance Cin- 
chonales. Dixa. Epipetalous stamens, straight anthers 
bursting longitudinally, consolidated fruit; and leaves 
without stipules. They consist of shrubs with the fol- 


Fig. 509.— a, CAPRIFOLIUM PERPOLIATUM. 
b, back view of anther; e. horizontal section of ovary; d. fruit; 
e, the same in section; f, seed; g, the same in section, showing 
the embryo. 


lowing general characters ; — Leaves opposite and ex- 
stipulate: calyx superior, 4—5-cleft, usua:ly bracteated ; 
corolla monopetalons, 4-5-cleft, tubular or rotate, regu- 
lar or irregular, rarely polypetalous; stamens 4-5, in- 
serted on the corolla, ind alverante with its lobes; ovary 
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inferior, 1-5-celled, usually 3-celled, often with 1 ovule in 
onecell, and several in each of the others; fruit generally 
aberry, dry or succulent, indehiscent. There are 16 
genera and about 220 species, chiefly natives of the north- 
ern parts of Europe, Asiu, and America. They often 
have showy flowers, which are commonly sweet-scented. 
Many are cultivated in our gardens and shrubberies; 
as Honeysuckles, which are species of the genera Capri- 
Jolium and Lonicera ; Guelder-roses, species of Vibur- 
nam; the Laurustinus (Viburnum tinus); the Snow- 
berry (Symphoricarpus racemosus): and the common 
Elder (Sambucus nigra). Some of the plants are emetics 
and mild purgatives; others are astringent; others 
sudorific and diuretic; aud a few are acrid. 

Cap'riform, n. (Lat. capra, goat, and forma, form.] 
Having a gout-like form. 

Caprigenous, (ka-prij’e-nus,) a. [Lat. caprigenus.] 
Produced by a gout; as, a caprigenous breed. 

Caprinmulgid’ex, n. pl. (Z. dl.) A family of birds, ord. 
Jncessores. The GOAT-SUCKER, q. v. 

Cap’rine, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, a goat. 

Capriole, (kap’re<l,) n. [Fr., now cabriole; It. cap- 
rwla, a young kid, a caper.) (Manege.) A leap that a 
young horse makes without advancing forward, and in 
such a manner, that when he is in the air, and height 
of his leap, he jerks out his hinder legs, even and near. 

—A caper, as performed in dancing. 


With lofty turns and caprioles."" — Davies. 


—A kind of head-dress formerly worn by ladies. 

Capxtped, a. [From Lat. capra, goat, and pedis, a foot.) 
Having feet like those belonging to a goat. 

Cap’rizant,a. [From Lat. caper.) (Med.) Uneven; 


leaping; as. a caprizant pulse. 

Capro'ie ‘Acid, n. (Chem.) An acid obtained during 
the saponification of butter or cocoa-nut-oil, or by oxi- 
dizing oleic acid by nitric acid. It is liquid at ordinary 
temperatures, has a sweet and pungent taste, and a 
characteristic odor of acid perspiration. It boils at 388° 
Fahr., and its specific gravity is "930. It is best pre- 
pared by boiling cyanide of amyl with alcoholic solution 
of potash. Ammonia escapes, and a crystalline residue 
of * of potash is left behind. The salt is dis- 
solved in water, and sulphuric acid is added, which 
unites with the potash, leaving the caprcic acid floating 
on the surface. Caproic acid forms monobasic salts 
with the bases. Form. Cygl1,204. 

Caproic Alcohol. The hydrated oxide of caproyl or 
hexyl, the sixth in the series of the homologous radicles. 
It is often called hexylic alcohol. It is obtained from the 
fermented mark of the grape, along with propylic, buty- 
lic, and amy lic alcohols, from which it is separated by 
fractional distillation. It is a colorless aromatic liquid, 
of specific gravity ‘832, and it boils at 302° Fahr. By 
heating it with hydrate of potash, caproate of potash is 
formed, in the same manner that acetate of potash is 
formed from vinic alcohol when it is heated with hydrate 
of potash, acetic acid bearing the same relation to vinic 
alcohol that caproic acid does to cuproic alcohol. 

Capraic Ether. The caproate of ethyl, and must not 
be confounded with caproylic ether, which would be 
oxide of caproyl — a substance as yet unknown. It is 
prepared by distilling caproate of baryta. alcohol, and 
sulphuric acid together. It is a limpid, oily fluid, boil- 
ing at 324° Fahr., and possessing an agreeable fruity 
odor, resembling that of pine-apple. 

ier? tingid n. [Gr.kapros, a boar, and mus, a mouse.) 
22 jl.) A genus of Rodentia, of the Murid@ or Rat 

family. 


Ca’pron, in Illinois, a post-office of Boone co., 21 m. 
N E. of Rockford. 

Cap’royl, or Hex'yl, (ren) The radicle of cap- 
roic alcohol is termed hexyl, from being the sixth of the 
homologous radicles forming the alcoholic series. It is 
obtained by the electrolysis of cenanthylate of potash 
as a fragrant oil, boiling at 397° Fahr. It is a perma- 
nent substance, and remains undecomposed when sub- 
mitted to the action of sulphuric or moderately strong 
nitric acid; but by mixing the two it is changed into a 
fatty acid, supposed to be caproic acid. Form. CiaIIis. 

Cap'ryl, or Octyl, n. (im.) The eighth radicle 
of the homologous alcoholic series, obtained by treating 
the chloride of capryl with metallic sodium. Its prop- 
erties have not yet been thoroughly investigated. Form. 
Ciel. 

CapryVic Acid, n. (Chem.) One of the volatile 
acids obtained by Chevreul during the saponification of 
butter. It is also obtained by the action of nitric or 
oleic acid. It is a colorless, oily liquid, insoluble in 
water, but soluble in alcohol and ether, with a disagree- 
able sudoriferons smell. It becomes solid at 50° Fahr., 
and boils at 457° Fahr. It is prepared by decomposing 
caprylate of baryta with sulphuric acid. It forms mono- 
basic salts with the bases, which have not as yet been 
examined. Form. CyyH 604. 

Cuprylic Alcohol. Caprylic or octylic alcohol is the 
hydrated oxide of capryl or octyl, as vinic alcohol is the 
hydrated oxide of ethyl. It occurs in small quantities 
in the fermented pulp of the grape; but its most avail- 
able source is castor-oil, which contains a compound of 
glycerine and ricinolic acid. This compound, when heated 
with hydrate of potash, is resolved into hydrogen, sebate 
of potash, and octylic alcohol. The following is the pro- 
cess for its preparation, recommended in Miller's Ele- 
ments of Chemistry, vol. iii. p. 129: — * Custor-oil is 
saponified by means of potash or soda, and afterwards an 
excess of the hydrated alkali is added, amounting to 
one-half the oil used. The mass is heated in a retort, 
and an oily liquid covered with water distils over. This 
oily liquid, which is the octylic alcohol, is rectified sev- 
eral times with potash, until the residue is no longer 
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colored brown. Octylic alcohol is a colorless liquid of a| Cap“ stone, n. (Pal.) A name given to the fossil en- Capꝰ ti vate, v. a. [Lat. captivo, captivatus, from capti- 


powerful aromatic odor. It is insoluble in water, but 
dissolves readily in ucetic acid, ether, and alcohol. 
spec. grav. is · 823, and it boils at 356°.” 


Caprylic Ether. This name is generally given to the 


Caprytate of ethyl, which may lead to confusion with 


true caprylic ether, which would be oxide of capryl. 
Caprytate of ethyl is u colorless liquid, with an agrec- 
able odor of pineapples. Caprylic acid forms ethers 
with methyl and amyl, which have been investigated by 
Wills and others. 

Cap’‘sall, a sea-port town of the Ionian Islands, cap. of 
Cerigo, or Cythera, built upon a narrow ridge, terminat- 
ing in a precipitous rock near the 8. end of the island; 


5.600. 

cap Santé, in L. Canada, a post-village of Port Neuf 
co., on the river St. Lawrence. Pop, 1,350. 

Cap St. Ignace, in L. Canada, a post-villuge of L’Islet 
co., on the river St. Lawrence, 39 m. 8. of Quebec. 

Capsella, n. (Dim. of Lat. capsa, a chest or box; al- 
luding to the fruit.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, order 
Brassicasee. The Shepherd’s purse, C. bursa-pastoris, 
is a well-known, troublesome weed, found everywhere 
in fields, pastures, and roadsides; stem 6-12 inches 
high, striate, branching; root-leaves rosulate or want- 
ing; stem-leaves very narrow, with two small, acute 
auricles at base; white flowers, small in racemes, blos- 
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soming from April to September. 
Cap’ heat, n. The top or crowning sheaf of a stack 
of grain. 


Cap’sicine, n. [From Capsicum.] (em.) An alka- 
loid found in the capsules of the various species of cap- 
sicum used in the manufacture of Cayenne pepper. It 
has a burning taste; is insoluble in water and ether, 
but soluble in alcohol, and may, when quite pure, be 
erystallized. It forms salts with nitric, sulphuric, and 
acetic acids. Its composition is unknown. 

Cap’sieum, n. [Lat., from Gr. kapto, to bite; — from 
the acridity of the fruit ] (Bot.) A genus of plants, ord. 
Solanaceae, consisting of numerous species, chiefly natives 
of India or 8. America, all remarkable for the presence 
of an acrid resin called Cupsicine in their fruits, which 
are hot, pungent, and stimulating. The Red-pepper, or 
Cayenne pepper, C. annuum of Linnæus, or C. fastigia- 
tum of Blume, has oblong cylindrical fruits, commonly 
sold as Chilics, and used to make a hot pickle, and the 
liquid known as Chili vine- g 
gar. There ure in gardens 
several varieties in respect 
to the frnit which varies in 
length from 1 to 3 inches: 1, 
the long, or Cayenne; 2, the 
depressed globose or Squash 
pepper, best for pickling ; 3, 
the Cherry pepper, used for 

pper-sauce, and in season- 
ng meat; and 4, the sweet 
Spunish pepper, used as a sal- 
ng They are sown in March 
in hot-beds, and transplanted 
in May.— The fruit of the G 
minimum, Bird-pepper, is 
most biting ofall the species. 
Cayenne pepper consists of 
the powdered fruits of sev- 
eral species of Capsicum, 
found in the West Indies and 7, 
South America. In medi- E ig nbs 
cine, the fruit of the capsi- Fig. 510. — RED-PEPPER. 
cum is used as a counter-irri- (Capsicum annuum.) 
tant; with saltasa stimulant, in scarlatina: asa gargle in 
relaxed sore-throat; and in the form of Cayenne lozenges. 

Cap-sill, n. The upper horizontal beam in the timber 
framing of viaducts and bridges. 

Cap’size, v.a. [Probably from Swed. guppa, guppa up, 
to strike up, to tilt.) Literally, to tilt up; f u more 
general sense, to upset or overturn; as, to capsize a boat. 

—n. An upset or overturn. 

Cap’-square, n. (Gunnery.) The metal fastening 
which keeps the trunnion of a gun in its proper place 
on the carriage. 

Cap’stan, n. [Probably a corruption of cable-stand ; 
Fr. cabestan.] (Naut.) A strong, massive. wooden ma- 
chine, in form resembling a truncated cone, around which 
a rope is coiled, and being turned by means of bars, or 
levers, it affords 
an advanta- 
geous mode of 
applying man- 
ual power to 
overcome an 
obstacle. The 
C. is chiefly em- 
ployed on ship- 
board, where 
it is used for 
weighing an- 
chor, hoisting 
sail, &c. Men- 
of-war have 
commonly two capstans, the largest of which, called | 
the main capstan, is placed behind the main-mast, stand- 
ing upon the first deck, and reaching four or five feet 
above the second: this is also called the double capstan, 
because it has two drnm-heads, and serves two decks for 
drawing np anchors. and because its force may be greatly 
aecelerated by applying hands on each deck. The other 
is the gear, or little capstan: this stands on the second 


Fig. 511.— capstan. 


deck, between the main and mizzen masts. There 
are several improved forms in use on ships, generally 
acted by steam. 


crinite, from its resemblance to a cap. 

Cap’sula, n. [Lat.] (Antiq.) A box used by the an- 
cient Komans for holding books; these boxes were usu- 
ally made of beech wood, and were cylindrical in form, 

Cap’sular, Cap’sulary, a. Fr. capsulaire, from Lat. 
cupsula.} Vertaining to a capsule; hollow like a chest. 

(Anat.) A C. ligament is one of the membranous, 
fibrous, and elastic bags or capsules, of a whitish con- 
sistence. thick and resistant, which surround joints. 

Cap’sulate, Cap’sulated, a. Enclosed in a capsule, 
or as in a box. 

The heart lies immured, or capsulated,”— Derham. 

Capsule, (kap’sil,) n. [Lat. capsula, from capsa, a 
chest, u case.) (Bot.) A superior, one or more celled, 
many-seeded, dry, dehiscent fruit. It is syncarpeus, that 
is, formed of several carpels united together. The dehis- 
cence, or opening, of the capsule may either take place 
by valves, as in the fox-glove, primrose, and rhododen- 
dron, or by pores near the summit, as in the poppy and 
snapdragon. The distinctive name of Pyxts or Puyxidium 
has been given to a beautiful kind of capsule, which 
opens us if cut around near the summit, and presents 
the appearance of a cup witha lid. Examples of the 
latter may be seen in the pimpernel and henbane. The 
capsule is one-celled in the mignonette, heart’s-ease, and 
gentian; two or more celled in the scrophularia. colchi- 
cum, iris, and datura. It is avery common form of fruit. 
and is found almost universally in some natural orders; 
such as Papareracea, Caryophyllacee, Primulacee, Scro- 
phulariacea, Liliaceae, Iridacee, and Gentianacee. 

(Anat.) A fibrous or membraneous bag, such as that 
which encloses the joints of the hip, shoulder, &c., and 
shuts in the cynovial sac, when it is called a capsular 
ligament ; and again, when it envelops the liver, and is 
known as the capsule of Glisson. 

(Med.) A gummy envelope coating nauseous doses of 
medicine. 

(Chem.) A small, shallow, evaporating vessel or dish. 

Brande. 

(Sun.) A PERCUSSION-CAP, q. v. 

—A covering of metal, tin-foil, &c., used for rendering 
bottles of wine, &c. impervious to air. 

Captain, (kap‘len,) n. Fr. capitaine; It. capitano, 
from Lat. caput, head.) The military commander of a 
company of soldiers, — The term is also used of officers 
in the municipal police in a somewhat similar sense ; 
as, captain of police, captain of the watch. — The com- 
mander of a ship of war, and applied, also, to the mas- 
ter of a merchant-vessel. 

—Also, a subordinate officer having charge of .a certain 

rt of a vessel of war; as, captain of the main-top. 

In the U. States, the commander of a merchant-vessel is, 
in statutes, legal proceedings, and professional language, 
more generally termed muster. In some foreign laws and 
languages he is frequently styled patron. — The rank of 
C. in the U. States Navy is next above that of com- 
mander; and captains are generally appointed from this 
rank in the order of seniority. The president has the 
appointing power, subject to the approval and consent 
of the senate. 

—The foreman of a gang of miners, workmen, &c. 

A military leader; a chief; a skilled warrior; as, Cæsar 
was a great captain. 

“ Foremost captain of the time was he.“ Tennyson. 

Captain-general. The commander-in-chief of an army 
or force of militia; more particularly, the degree of 
rank attaching to a Spanish governor or commander-in- 
chief; as, the captuin-general of Cuba. In the U. States, 
the governor of a State is captain generul of the militia 
belonging thereto. 

—a. Possessing superiority of rank or position. 

“Captain jewels in the carcanet."—Shaks. 

Cap’taincy, n. The rank, post, or commission of a 
captain; as, gazetted to a captaincy. 

Cap'tainey-general, n. The office or jurisdiction 
of * captain-general; as, the eaplaincy-generul of Cata- 
onia. 

Cap'tain Pasha, n. Sce CAPITAN PASHA. 

Cap'tainry, n. [Fr. capitainerie.] Chieſtainship: 
authority over a certain people or territory; as, the cap- 
tainry of Clanranald. 

“There should be no rewards taken for eaptainries of counties.” 
Spenser. 

Cap’tainship, n. Condition, rank, or authority of a 
captain or commanding officer. 

—Military skill and judgment; as, he displayed good cap- 
tainship, 

Cap’tation, n. [Fr., from Lat. captatio.) The art or 
accomplishment of obtaining favor by a flattering man- 
ner or address, (o.) 

Cap’tina, in Ohio, a post-office of Belmont co. 

Cap’tina Creek, in Ohio, of Belmont co., flows into 
the Ohio river. 

Caption, (kap/shun,)n. [Lat. captio, captionis — capio, 
to take, catch, or seize.] (Law.) The heading of a legal 
instrument, in which is shown when, where, and by 
what authority it is taken, found, or executed. 

Captious, (/ap’shus,) a. fas captiosus — captio — ca- 
pro.) Ready to catch at faults or to find fault; disposed 
to cavil or quibble; censorious; perverse; wayward ; 
as, a captious disputant., 

—Insidious; ensnaring: perplexing; troublesome. 

“She taught him likewise how to avoid sundry captious and 
tempting questions.” — Bacon, 

Cap’tiously, adv. In a captious manner. 

Use your words as captiously as you can." — Locke. 

Cap’tiousness, un. Quality of being captious; prone- 
ness to fuult-finding ; peevishness. 

“* Captiousness is a fault opposite to civility.” — Locke. 


vus, u captive.) To take, as a captive or prisoner ; to sub- 
due. (R.) 

“He deserves to be a slave, that is content to have. 
liberty of his will so captivated." — King Charles I. 


—To subdue by the influence of attraction or beauty; to 
enthrall; to overpower; to enslave with fascination; 
to charm; as, her beauty captivated all hearts. 


* Wisdom so captivates him with her appearance that he gives 
himself up to hers — Addison. nf x 


—a. Taken captive. (R.) 
Women have been captivate ere now." — Shaks. 
Cap’tivating, a. Having power to charm, or engage 
the affections; as, a captivating woman. 
Captiva‘tion, n. Act of taking one captive; as, his 
cuptivation was complete. 
Captive, (Aap'tiv,) n. [Fr. captif; Lat. captivus, from 
cupio, cuplus.| One who is taken prisoner in war, or by 
any force or stratugem. 


Our bread was such as captive's tears 
Have moistened many a thousand years." — Byron. 


—One subdued or charmed by beauty or excellence; one 
ensnared by love, flattery, or woman's wiles. 
“* Whose words all ears took captive.” — Shaka, 
—a. Made prisoner; kept in bondage or confinement. 


“My woman's heart 
Grossly grew captive to his honey words.” — Shaks. 


—Relating to cuptivity, durance, or confinement; as, cap- 
tive chains. s 


+. the 


“The Styglan floods oppose, 
And with circling streams the captive souls inclose.” — Dryden. 
Captiv'ity, n. [Fr. captivité; Lat. captivitas.] State 
or condition of being a captive or prisoner, or of being 
in the power of an enemy. 


—Subjection; bondage; slavery; servitude. 


For men to be tied, as it were with a kind of captivity of judg- 
ment. — Hooker. 

(Ferip.) A term employed in Scripture to denote the 
punishment inflicted by God on the Jews for their idol- 
atry und wickedness, by allowing them to be removed 
out of their own land. This was one of the means fre- 
quently adopted by eastern monarchs in order to estab- 
lish their power over vanquished nations; viz., to trans- 
port an important part of the population of those 
nations into their own dominions; and sometimes, also, 
they established in the vacated territory a portion of 
their own subjects. To a people like the Hebrews, 
whose religion was connected with particular places, 
such a proceeding must have been particularly severe, 
When personally removed from Jerusalem, they could 
no longer 7 their sacred law in many of its most vi- 
tal points, and many others they were forced to modify 
by reason of their changed circumstances. Their first 
captivity was that of Egypt, from which they were res- 
cned by Moses; but this is to be regarded rather as n 
providential dispensation than as a penal evil. We read 
of six captivities that took place during the government 
of the judges; but the two most signal captivities of 
this people were those of Israel and Jndah after they 
had been formed into separate kingdoms, and are known 
as those of Assyria and Babylon. That which is called 
the First Captivity was not brought about by a single re- 
moval of the population; on the contrary, the kingdom 
of Israel was invaded on several occasions by the kin, 
of Assyria. About B.C. 740, Tiglath-Pileser carried o 
the more distant trans-Jordanic tribes to Assyria. His 
successor, Shalmanezer, twice invaded the kingdom 
which remained to Hosea. He attacked and uced 
Samaria after a siege of three years, B. c. 721, and carried 
off into Assyria and Media the king and the remainder 
of the ten tribes, and their place was supplied by colo- 
nies from Babylon and Susas. This was the end of Israel 
asa kingdom. More than a century elapsed before the 
second Babylonish captivity, which overtook the king- 
dom of Judah. Two distinct deportations are mentioned 
in the second book of Kings, three in Jeremiah, and one 
in Daniel. The two principal deportations, however, 
were—l. That which took place B. c. 598, when Johoia- 
kin, with all the nobles, soldiers, and artificers, were 
carried away; and, 2. that which followed the destruc- 
tion of the Temple and the capturó of Zedekiah, B. o. 
588. The seventy years of captivity predicted by Jere 
miah are dated 
by Pridenux 
from B. o. 606. 
The Jews in 
their captivity 
were not treat- 
ed as slaves, 
butas colonists, 
They had elders 
and judges 
among them- 
selves, who gov- 
erned them and 
determined dis- 
putes according 
to their own 
laws. There 
was nothing to 
hinder a Jew 
from rising to 
the highest em- 
inence in the 
state, or holding the most confidential offices. The 
Babylonish captivity was brought to a close by the de- 
cree of Cyrus, B. c. 536, and the return of a portion of the 
nation, under Sheshbazzar or Zerubbabel, B. c. 535. What 
became of the ten tribes is a subject which has given 
rise to much discussion. Many attempts have been 
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made to discover them living asa distinct community in 
some distant part of the interior of Asia. The most 
probable opinion, however, seems to be that the great 
mass of them became absorbed in the nations among 
whom they were planted; but that many of them re- 
turned with the children of Judah, after the Babylonish 
captivity, to their own land, by which means they be- 
came one people. The sufferings entailed upon the 
Jewish people under the Romans far exceeded that of 
any other captivity which they underwent; for they 
were then reduced to a real state of bouduge. Accord- 
ing to Josephus, 1,100,000 men fell in the siege of Jeru- 
salem by litus, and 97,000 were captured during the 
war. Of the latter, many were cast to wild beasts or 
butchered in the amphitheatres; others were doumed to 
work as public slaves in Egypt, and only those under 
17 years of age were sold into private bondage An 
equally dreadful destruction fell upon the remains of the 
nation, which had once more assembled in Jadæn, under 
the reign of Hadrian (a. D. 133), as related by Dion Cas- 
sius. By these two savage wars the Jewish population 
must have been effectually extirpated from the Holy 
Land itself, a result which did not follow from the Ba- 
bylonian captivity. 

Cap'tor, n. [Lat, from capio.) One who takes as a 
prisoner or prize. 

Cap‘ture, n. [Fr. capture; Lat. captura, from capio, 
captus) Act of taking or seizing by force; seizure; 
arrest; as, the capture of an enemy's ship. 

—The thing taken; a prize. J 

—v. a. To take or seize by force, surprise, authority, or 
stratagem; as, to capture an outlying picket. 

Capua, (anc. Cupoa or Cupua,) a strongly fortified city 
of 3. Italy, prov. Caserta, Terra di Lavoro, on the left 
bank of the Volturno, in a fine plain 18 m. N. of Naples. 
The town has a citadel, the work of Vauban, and is 
reckoned one of the keys of the kingdom. It is a finely 
built city, and contains many handsome public edifices. 
Its trade is unimportant. The ancient C. was situated 
about 244 in. from the modern city. The remains of its 
amphitheatre, said to have been capable of containing 
100,0 0 spectators, and of some of its tombs, attest its 
former splendor and magnificence. The amazing fer- 
tility of its territory, and the commercial spirit of its 
inhabitants, rendered C. one of the largest and richest 


cities of ancient Italy. It was destroyed by the Sara- 
cens, 4. D. 840. Pop. 12,548. 

Capuchin’, Cap'ucine, n. (Zl.) An American 
monkey, of the genus Cebus, See WEEPER. 

Capuchin’, u. [Fr. capucine, a nun of the order of 
St. Francis. | A garment for females, consisting of a 
cloak and hood, after the manner of the Cupuchin friars. 

—A pigeon whose head is hooded with feathers. 

Capuchins, (/:a-pii/shénz,) n. pl. ¶ Fr. capucin, from ca- 
puce, a cowl.) (Eccl. Hist.) A body of friars, of a re- 
formed order of St. Francis, which was established by 
Matthew de Baschi in 1525. In 1528 they obtained a 
bull from Clement VIL, and in 1529 the order was fully 
established. This branch of the Franciscans derived 
their name from the cowl (caputium), which they wore, 
but were at first culled Friars Hermils Minor. Paul 
IIL. confirmed the order in 1536, aud gave them the 
name of Cupuchins of the order of Friars Minor, The 
right of preaching, taken from them in 1543, was re- 
stored two years later. They were introduced into France 
in 1573, and into Spain in 1606, but had no houses in 
England, 

Cap’ulet, n. See CarELLer. 

Cap’ulin, x. [Sp.] The Mexican cherry. 

Ca put, n. [Lut., the head.) (Avat.) The head, skull, 
or cranium; the entire bones and muscles of the head 
and face, with the brain, and organs; the integument 
and hair of the several parts. — The term caput is also 
applied to,—1. the upper extremity of a long bone, as 
the humerus; 2. the origin of a muscle; 3, a protuber- 
ance resembling a head, as the caput gallinaginis, a 
small eminence in the urethra; 4. the beginning of a 
part; as caput coli, the head of the colon. 

—In the English universities, the word caput is applied to 
the great council, or Senatus Consullum, consisting of the 
Vice-Chancellor, a doctor of each of the several faculties 
of divinity, law, and medicine, and two Masters of Arts, 
chosen by the senate annually This body must approve 
every grace before it can be submitted to the senate. 

‘apyb’ara, n. (Zoöl.) See Uyprocnerus. 

Car, n. [W. car; Lat. cirrus; from curro, to run; It. 
carro; Fr. char.] A small vebicle that runs or moves 
on wheels. This term is of various application. In Eng- 
land, it is frequently applied toa hach ney-coach, or four- 
wheeled vehicle for public hire; also, to that two-wheel 
conveyance now more generally designated cab. The 
Trish car is a one-horse cart, with very low, broud 
wheels, used for carting out manure, und carrying home 

rain in the case of soft, peaty soils. Aguin, the Jrish 
jaunting-car is a kind of low, one-horse chaise,commonly 
without springs, in which the people sit back to back, 
and with their faces looking sideways; sometimes called 
a low-bucked car. 
* When first I saw sweet Peggy, ‘twas on a market day, 

In a (o- back d car she sat, sir, upon a truss of hay.” S. Lover. 

In the United States, the term car is commonly applied 
to a passenger vehicle running upon rails, which, in 
England, is called a carriage. 

-A chariot of war or triumph; as, a triumphal car. 


“ Like captives bound to a triumphant car.“ — Shaka. 


(Astron) The constellation Ursa Major, sometimes 
called “ Charles’ Wain,” or“ Charles’ Car.” 
Carabid're, u. pl, (Zdl) A very numerous family of 
Coleopterous insects, contaiuing some of the largest of 
the carnivorous beetles, many of which ure adorned 
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with brilliant metallic colors. The body of these in- 
sects is of a very firm consistence, whereby they are en- 
abled to creep about under stones, &c., as well as pre- 
vented from falling beneath the power of the insects 
they attack: most of the species of this family being 
eminently insectivorous; prowling about iu search of 
their prey, on the surface of the ground, under stones, 
&c., or beneath the bark of trees, or in the moss grow- 
ing at their roots. They are accordingly of essential 
service in keeping down the numbers of noxious in- 
sects with which our gardens and pastures might othor- 
wise be overrun. They are not at all, however, exclu- 
sively carnivorous. - Some of the species exhale a fetid 
odor, discharging at the sume time from the abdomen to 
a considerable distance, a caustic and acrid fluid. The 
family C. corresponds with the genus Carabus of Lin- 


nus. 

Car’abine, u. (i.) See CARBINE. 

Car‘abine-a-tige, n. [Fr] (Mil) A rifle used in 
the French service, which has an iron pin fixed at the 
end of the breech in the line of the axis; on this, the 
bullet, which is elongated, is forced down by a hard 
blow of the ram-rod, and so expanded into the grooves 

Carabineer’, Carbineer’, n. (Mid.) A heavy dra- 
goon; a horse-soldier who is armed with n carbine. 

Car’aboid, a. (Zoöl.) Reluting to the Carabus or CARA- 
BIDE, q. v. 

Car'abus, n. (Zoll.) See CARABIDÆ. 

Carne, n. (Naut.) Same as Canack, g. v. 

Car’acal, n. (Zodl.) See LYNX: 

Caracaila, Marcus AURELIUS ANTONINUS, (kdr-a-kdl/la,) 
a Roman emperor, the son of Severus, whose real name 
was Bassianus, but nicknamed C. by the soldiers, in 
consequence of his wearing a short cassock, of a fashion 
peculiar to the Gauls. This execrable monster, whose 
short career was tracked out by rapine and murder, was, 
upon the death of the Emperor Severus, in 211 A. D, 
with his younger brother Geta, at once declared his co- 
successors, and together being invested with the purple, 
they immediately set out for Rome to be acknowledged 
by the senate; but the mutual fears and jealousies en- 
tertained by each of the other broke out in many dis- 
putes before they reached the imperial city, when C. be- 
ing resolved to reign alone, adopted a plan to rid him- 
self of his rival, congenial to his savage and impetuous 
nature, and followed by a few ruffians, he burst into his 
mother’s chamber, where Geta, fearing his vengeance, 
had taken refuge; and though the empress mother cov- 
ered him with her person, C. plunged his sword in his 
Lrother’s body while in the arms of his mother, and leav- 
ing his ruffians to dispatch him, left the apartment; and 
afterwafds, with a mockery of religion and fraternal 
love, gave orders that the murdered Geta should be wor- 
shipped as a god. Once freed from all restraint, and sole 
master of the Roman world, C. started on his career of 
blood, spreading death and terror throughout the land, for 
not even the crimes of Domitian, or the cruelties of Nero, 
could match the atrocities of this barbarous monster. 
Having taken umbrage at the conduct of some of the 
officials of Alexandria, who had lampooned him, he was 
resolved to wreak his vengeance on the entire city, and 
therefore commanded the whole of the inhabitants to be 
put to the sword,—an order that was executed with 
frightful exactitude, without respect to age, sex, or con- 
dition, the whole people being swept off by a horrible 
butchery, every house filled with carcasses, and the 
streets blocked up with heaps of slaughtered men and 
women. His enormities at length becoming greater 
than even the debased Romans could bear, Macrinus, 
one of his generals, took the opportunity of the emperor 
being with the army in Mesopotamia to excite one of 
his officers, Martial, a centurion of the body-guard, to 
murder him. Martial, watching his opportunity. as C. 
accidentally alighted from his horse in a narrow lane 
near the town of Canne, rushed upon him from behind, 
and plunging his falchion through his back, left him 
dead on the spot, A. D. 217, exactly six years after his 
assumption of the purple. 

Caraca’ra, n. (Zotl.) A South-American bird, genus 
Polyborus, fam. Falconide. It is of the size of the com- 
mon kite, and has a tail nine inches long. The beak is 
black and hooked; the plumuge tawny, with white and 
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yellow specks; the feet are yellow, with semicircular 
long. sharp, black talons. In its food the (I seems to be 
content with any animal substance. It is by no means 
shy; and though it ventures to approach inhabited 
places, it rarely molests domestic poultry. 
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Caracas, or Carnecas, (ka-rak’as.) a prosperous 
inland city of South America, capital of the republie 
of Venezuela, and of Federal district, in a mountain- 
ous valley, nearly 2,900 feet above sea-level, 12 m. 8. 
S. E. of La Guayra; Lat. 10° 30“ N., Lon. 66° 55’ E. The 
city is finely situated, and well and regularly built, 
with wide streets and spacious squares crossing one an- 
other at right angles. There are many fine buildings, 
as the capitol, university, new government house, 
church of St. Teresa, new market, masonic temple. &c. 
C. is generally healthy, but liable to earthquakes, dur- 
ing one of which, in 1812, it was almost completely de- 
stroyed. It ia the chief commercial emporium of the 
republic, in conjunction with its shipping-port La 
Guayra. This city was founded by the Spaniards in 
1567. Pop, (1873), 48,897 ; of Federal district, 60,010. 

Caracci, Lupovico, Acostixo, and ANNIBALE, (Tu- 
rit'cher,) three of the first painters of Italy, kins- 
men, fellow-students, and co-laborers, natives of Bo- 
logna, and fonnders of the Bo! ese School. Ludo- 
vico, B. 1555, was placed at an early age with Prospero 
Fontana to study painting. He made such slow pro- 
gress, that his master disenaded him from the pur- 
suit; upon which he left Fontana, and thenceforth 
studied the works only of the great masters, for which 


purpose he travelled to Venice and Parma. Returning 
to Bologna, he found his cousins Agostino and Annibale 
(u. 1,0) so well inclined to his art, that he persuaded 
their father, a respectable tailor, to leave their educa- 
tion to him. Agostino, B. 1558, learned engraving from 
Cornelius Cort, and attained to such excellence, that 
many of his engravings are only distinguishable from 
his master’s by the Superiority of the drawing; his 
works in that style are highly valued. He never prac- 
tised painting however, with any constancy. Ludovico 
retained Annibale with himself. Annibale exhibited 
a perfect contrast to the phlegmatic calmness of Ludo- 
vico, to the accomplished fickleness of Agostino, and to 
the amiable mildness of both: he was rude and impa- 
tient in temper, though of so open and generous a na- 
ture, that he is said to have kept his colors and his 
money in the same box, both of which were equally at 
the disposal of his scholars. Like Ludovico he travelled 
about from place to place, improving himself by all that 
he saw, and aiming to combine in his own works the 
excellencies of the great works that he studied. The 
three opened an academy in Ludovico's studio, which 
became famous for the illustrious pupils whom it sent 
forth.— The fame of the C. reaching Rome, Annibale 
was invited by Cardinal Odoardo Farnese to adorn his 
palace with paiutings. He went, accompanied by Agos- 
tino, but their usual dissensions arose, and Annibale's 
intolerant devotion to labor drove away his more festive 
comrade. Annibale spent 8 years of his life on his ad- 
mirable work of the Farnese Gallery, for which he is said 
to have received only $500, a meanness of remuneration, 
as Lanzi justly observes, almost incredible. He did little 
after this, and p. 1€09. He was buried, according to his 
own desire, by the side of Raphael. Agostino D. 1602; 
Ludovico lived until 1619. The works of the 3 kinsmen 
are principally found in Bologna and Rome. The Far- 
nese Gallery is considered the greatest work of Annibale. 
The Louvre contains St. John the Baptist, by Ludovico, 
and the Communion of St. Jerome, by Agostino, which 
are respectively reckoned their best works in oil. 

Carrack, n. (Naut.) [Fr.caraque ; It. caracca.] A large 
trading-ship, formerly employed in the Portuguese East 
India trade. 


“ The bigger whale like some huge carack lay.” — Waller. 


Caractacus, (ka-rak’ta-kus,) a king of\the Silures, 
who inhabited South Wales, was one of the most per- 
sistent enemies of the Romans in Britain. For nine 
years he warred gallantly against the invaders, but at 
length was completely overthrown. His wife and 
daughters fell into the hands of the victors, and his 
brothers surrendered. C. himself fied to Cartimandua, 
queen of the Brigantes, who delivered him up to the 
Romans. He was carried to Rome 51 A. D., and exhib- 
ited to the people by the Emperor Claudius. When he 
approached the imperial seat, we are told, he addressed 
Claudius in so noble a manner, that he aud his relatives 
were immediately pardoned. D. abt, 54. 

Car’acole, n. [Fr. caracole; Gael. carach, winding, 
turning; A.S. cerran, to turn.) (Manege.) A semi-round 
or half-turn, which a horseman makes on either side. 

(Aree) A term sometimes used for a staircase in a 
helix or spiral form. (Written also CARACOL.) 

—r.i. To move in a caracole; to wheel half round. 

Car'ncoll, n. An alloy used for inferior jewelry, con- 
sisting of gold, silver, and copper. 

Cara’fa, Micneze, an Italian musical composer, x. in 
Naples, 1785. His best operas are Gabriéle di Vergi, 
Ifigenia in Tauride, Masaniello, and 11 Solitario. D, 1872. 

Carafe’, n. [Fr.] A glass water-bottle. 

Car’agheen, n. ( Bot.) See CaARRAGEEN. 

Ca 110. Mahe: v,) n town of N. Italy, prov. of Coni, 
6m. W of ni city, on the Grana; . 6,782. 

Carai’tes, n. pl. A sect among the Jews who adhere 
closely to the text and letter of the Scriptures, rejecting 
the rabbinical interpretations and the Cabala. 

Carama'nia. See KARAMANIA. 

Caram'bola, n. (Bot.) See AvERRHOA. 

Car’ambole, n. Fr.] (Games.) In Billiards, the stroke 
called also cannon, and carrom. 

Car‘amel, n. [Fr.] (Chem.) A dark-brown substance 
produced by the nction of a temperatnre of about 400° 
upon melted sugar. It is very soluble in water, and 
gives an intensely brown liquid, for which reason it is 
employed in coloring sauces, gravies, brandy, wines, &e 
Form. CygH Oo. 
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Caramnas’sa, a river in the presidency of Bengal, 
which rises in Lat. 24° 34’ N., und Lon, 83° 46’ E., and 
after a course of about 150 m. enters the Ganges from 
the right, in Lat. 25° 29’ N., and Lon. 89° 58“ E. 

Car’anx, „. ae ) A genus of fishes of the Scombrida, 
or Mackerel family, distinguished by having a lateral 
line with scaly plates, carinated, and frequently spinous. 
The yellow mackerel, C. chrysos, 6-5 inches long, is found 
on the Atlantic coast of the U. States. 

Cara’pa, n. (B.) A genus of tropical plants, order 
Meliacer, The African species C. quinrensts yields a tatty 
oil called kundah, or tallicoonali, which is purgative 
and anthelmintic. It is expressed from the seeds. 

Car’apace, Car’‘apax, n. (Zu.) The upper shell 
of a crab or other crustaccons animal, The hard cover- 
ing or shell which protects the upper part of the body 
of the lestudinatu, or turtles. 

Carat, n. Fr. carat; Gr. keration, a little horn, the 
berry of n pod used as a weight of 4 grains.) A weight 
of 4 grains used in weighing diamonds, pearls, and other 
precious stones. The terin is also used in reference to 
the fineness of gold; in expressing which, the mass 
spoken of is supposed to weigh 21 carats, of 12 grains 
each; and the pure gold is called fine. Thus, if gold be 
said to be 22 carats fine (or standard), it is implied that 
22-24ths are pure gold, and 2-24ths alloy. In the pro- 
cess of assaying gold. the real quantity taken is very 
small, generally from 6 to 12 grains; and this is termed 
the assay pound. Itis subdivided into 24 carats, and each 
carat into 4 assay grains, and each grain into quarters; 
so that there are 384 separate reports for gold. When 
the gold assay pound is only 6 grains, the quarter assay 
grain only weighs 1-64th of a grain. This will give an 
idea of the accuracy required in the weights and scales 
used for such delicate operations, — See ALLOY, ASSAY. 

Carava’cea, a town of Spain, prov. of Murcia, 42 m. 
W. NW. of the city of that name, and 54 N.E. of Granada. 
Trade. Marbles, grain, vil, wine. flax, &. 


E. of Milan; pop. 6,315. 
Caray 
an, (or 
D. 1609. The principal merit of his pictures consists in 
the coloring, which is pure and vigerous; the tints are 
few, but true to nature. The obscurity in which he in- 
volves his design, gives it a certain nir of mysterious 
grandeur; but his fizures are replete with the unre- 
deemed vulgarity of the models from which he studied, 
and the extravagance of a self-taught conceit aggravated 
by abandoned habits. His principal works are, a St. S 
bastian, in the Cupitolat Rome; the Sa Emmaus, 


in the Borghese Palace; and the Entombment of Christ, 


in the Louvre. 
Caravan, (kar’a-van,) n. 
from kar, trade, commerce. 
travellers, or pilgrims, who associate together in many 
parts of Asia und Africa, that they may travel with 
reater security through deserts and other places in- 
ested with robbers, or exposed to other dangers. The 
commercial intercourse of Eastern and African nations 
has from the remotest ages been carried on chiefly by 
means of C, as the governments that have sprung up in 
those continents have seldom been able, even if they 
had bad the will, to render travelling safe or practicable 
for individuals. Since the establishment of the Moham- 
medan faith, religious motives, with others of a less ex- 
alted character, have tended toaugment the intercourse 


Fr. caravane; Ar. karwan, 


between different parts of the Eastern world, and to 
Mohammed, 


increase the number of the caravans. 
as is well known, enjoined all his followers to visit 


Mecca once in their lifetime; and large caravans as- 
sembled for this purpose in every country where the 
Mohammedan faith is established. There are four regn- 


lur C's which proceed annually to Mecca; the first from 


Damascus, composed of pilgrims, travellers, and mer- 
chants from Europe and Asia; the second from Cairo, 
for the Mohummedans of Barbary; the third from Zi- 


bith, near the mouth of the Red Sca, where those of 


Arabia and India meet; the fourth from Babylon, where 


the Persians assemble. Every C. is under the command 
of a chief, or aga (cararanbashi), who has frequently 


under him such a number of troops or forces as is 
deemed sufficient for its defence. When it is practicable, 
they encamp near wells or rivulets, and observe a regu- 
Camels are almost uniformly used as a 
means of conveyance, in preference to any other animal, 


lar discipline. 


on account of their wonderful patience of fatigue, and 


their peculiarity of structure, which so admirably fits 


them for travelling through desert wastes. 
—A large, close carriage, or a train of such; used for the 


domiciling and transport of wild beasts, &c. for exhibi- 
tion.— In Russia, a fleet of barges, or boats of large 


size, used for the conveyance of hemp, tallow, &c. 
Caravaneer’, n. The conductor of a caravan. 
Caravan’sary, Caravan'sera, n. 

sérai; Ar. karavansera ; Pers. serai, a house for carr- 

vans.] A large public building, or inn, for the reception 


and lodgment of caravans in the desert. Thongh serving 
instead of inns, there is this essential difference between 
them, that the traveller finds nothing in the C. for the 


use either of himself or his cattle, but must carry all 
his provisions and necessaries with him. 
but as shops, warehonses, and even exchanges, 
Car’avel, Car'vel, n. 
gca-crab 5 asmall wie 
(Naut) A kind of lix 


and was galley rigged. 
“To board the caravels upon the Main." — Fanshawe. 
A vessel used in the French herring-fishery. 


Pop, 13,000, 
Caravaggio, (kur-u-roj'e-0,) a town of N. Italy, 24 m. 


Elio. r- ral rad'jo.) Meng ANGELO AM RI- 
ERIGHI DA,) a celebrated Italian painter, B.1569 ; 


A company of merchants, 


(Fr. cararan- 


C. are also} 
numerous in cities, where they serve not only as inns, 


Sp. carréla ; Lat. carabus, a 

at covered with raw hides.) 

it ship, formerly much used by 
the Spaniards and Vortuguese; it had a square poop, 
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Caravellas, a seaport-town of Brazil, on the Bay of 
Caravellus, S. Jat, 17° 49’; W. lon. ¿99 207; pop, about 
3.000. 

Caraway, n. Sec Carrum. 

Caraway. in N. Corolina, a post-office of Randolph co. 


|\Carbam‘ic Acid, n. ((% , When dry carbonic acid 


and dry ammonia gas are mixed, a white substance re- 
sults, Which was formerly supposed to be anhydrous car- 
bonate of ammonia. Later investigations proved that 
it was a compound, containing ammonia combined with 
carbonic acid. Carbamic acid forms salts with numerous 
other bases, which are interesting only in a theoretical 
point of view. Form. CaHaN O4. 

Car’bamide, n. (Chem A peculiar compound, formed 
by the action of ammonia on chloro-carbonic acid. It 
is said to be identical with vrea, in which case the equi- 
valent would require to be doubled (CglL,Nog0g). Car- 
Damide may be regarded as carbonic acid with an equiv- 
alent of oxygen, replaced by an equivalent of amidogen. 

Carbazotiec Acid, or Picric Acip, (Lar'bai-zolik,) n. 
A complex acid, produced by the action of nitric acid 
on a number of organic substances, such as phenic acid, 
salian, phloridzin, silk, indigo, and a number of the 
resins. It may be prepared ina variety of ways. A large 
quantity is furnished by heating one part of indigo with 
8 or 10 parts of nitric acid, reduced to coarse powder. 
As soon as the effervescence of nitric oxide has ceased, 
the liquor is boiled, and nitric acid added from time to 
time, until no more gas is given off. On cooling, the 
carbazotic necid crystallizes out in long, pale-yellow, 
brilliant, not angular plates, which are to be washed, 
re-dissolved, and recrystallized. Carbazotic acid is sulu- 
ble in 80 or 90 parts of cold water, forming a liquid of a 
bright yellow color, It has an intensely bitter taste, 
and has been used instead of hops for making bitter nle. 
It has been employed in dyeing silk and wool, to which, 
in conjunction with cream of tartar or alum as a mor- 
dant, it gives a fine yellow color. Carbazotic acid is 
sometimes employed as a test for potash, with which it 
forms a bright yellow crystalline precipitate, even in 
dilute solutions. Carbazotate of potassium, or plerate, 
when heated, violently explodes, and was used in the 
Franco-German war in blowing up bridges, etc. 

Car’bery, in Ireland, a district in S. of co. Cork. 

—A burony of co, Sligo. 

A barony of co. Kildare. 

—A small island, in Dunmanus Bay, co. Kerry. 

Car’bet, (Le,) the cup. of Martinique, 2 m. from St. 
Pierre: pop. about 4,000. 

Car’bide, n. (.) A term now employed instead of 
carburrt to denote the union of carbon with a base. The 
Most important carbides will be found under the heads 
of their respective bases, 

Car’bine, Car’abine, (kiir’bin,) n. (Mil.) A fire-arm 
used by cavalry and artillery, shorter in the barrel than 
the ordinary musket or rifle. It was used by light cav- 
alry as early as the 16th century. 

Carbineer’, n. (Mil.) Seo CARABINEER. 

Carbolic Acid, Paexic Actp, HYDRATE or Prenyt, 
PHENOLE, HYDRATED OXIDE oF PHENYL, PHENILIC ALCO- 
HOL, n. (Chem.) A very abundant product of the distilla- 
tion of coal. Laurent obtained C. A. from oil of coal-tar 
by collecting separately those portions which boil be- 
tween 300° and 400° Fahr. By mixing with this oil a 
hot saturated solution of hydrate of potash, a white crys- 
talline substance separates, the supernatant liquid is de- 
canted, and the crystals are dissolved in a small quanti- 
ty of water, The solution separates into two portions, 
the denser of which contains carbolate of potash. The 
potash is abstracted by the addition of hydrochloric acid, 
and the liquid carbolic acid rises to the surface. The 
carbolic acid solution is digested with chloride of cal- 
cinin to remove water, and afterwards exposed to a low 
temperature. It then crystallizes in long colorless nee- 
dles, which must be kept from contact with the atmos- 
phere. C. A. melts at 95°, and boils between 36 and 

70°, The slightest trace of moisture is sufficient to 
cause the liquelaction of the crystals. C. A. is but spar- 
ingly soluble in water; it is, however, readily dissolved 
by alcohol, ether, and acetic acid. It has a burning taste, 
and an odor of smoke resembling creosote. Its solution 
does not redden litmus, and leaves a permanent greasy 
mark on paper if let fall upon it. A splinter of deal 
dipped in C. A. and then into nitric acid becomes dyed 
blue. Form. CyoHg02.— The disinfectant, or rather an- 
tiseptic properties of C. A. are very remarkable, Re- 
cognized some twenty years ago, and used with marked 
success during the prevalence of cholera by the French- 
man Dr. Jules Lemaire, it is only at the present day that 
the preventative and curative properties of this powerful 
agent have been evidenced. Larkely used for the treat- 
ment of putrid sores, and warmly advocated in cases of 
measles, Whooping-cough, fevers, diphtheria, scarlatina, 
Ko., we believe that when it shall have been fairly stu- 
died and tested by patient experiment, the number of 
important uses to which it will be found applicable 
must be considerably increased. —This acid has besides 
received important applications in the arts as a disin- 
fectant and deodorizer, namely for the preservation of 
wood, skins, bones, and animal substances generally. 
Tt is also used in spinning, dyeing, and calico-printing. 

Car’bon, n. [Lat. carbo; Fr. and Sp. carbene.) (Chem.) 
An elementary non-metallic, solid body, very widely dif- 
fused thronghout nature. Its purest and rarest form is 
that of the diamond (see DiamMonp), but in the forms of 
graphite and mineral charcoal it occurs very abundantly 
in nearly every part of the world. It also occurs, in com- 
bination with oxygen, as carbonic acid, in small quanti- 
ties in the air, and in the waters of most springs. In 
combination, as carbonic acid, with lime and magnesia, 
it occurs, in enormous quantities, as limestone, marble, 
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chalk, dolomite, &c.; whilst, combined with hydrogen, 
it enters largely into coal, peat, and lignite, From ita 
invariable presence in all organic matter, it h 

Called the organic element; and Hoffman poetically 
calls organic chemistry “the history of the wanderings 
of carbon.” From entering thus directly into the vege 
table and animal creation, C. may be considered as the 
most important element; and the pouring out of car- 
bonic acid by animals, to serve for the fuod of vegetables, 
is one of the many silent chemical operations constantly 
going on around us. The woudertul provision of Nature 
by which the carbonic acid cast out by animals as a poi- 
sonous product is converted into food for the support of 
plants, by the action of the sun's mys, hus been the ad- 
miration of all philosophers and chemists from the days 
of Lavoisier to the present time. Cas it exists in the 
form of the diamond, Ca, is fully described under that 
head: and the same may be said of graphite, C8, which 
is treated of under the head of GrapniTe. Charcoal, 
or amorphous C, Cy, exists as ordinary wood charcoal 
and lamp-black, generally combined with incompletely 
burned compounds of C. and hydrogen. Coke and ani- 
mal charcoal are other forms of C, Charcoal is made by 
inclosing wood billets in an iron retort, to which is 
adapted a tube for conveying the products of combus- 
tion to appropriate receivers, and exposing it to a red 
heat for dor 5 hours. Where wood is very abundant, large 
heaps, covered with powdered charcoul, leaves, turf, and 
earth, are fired and allowed to burn slowly fora month 
or more. Charcoal prepared in this way is superior to 
that burnt in retorts.— Animal charcoal, or ivory-black, 
is prepared in cylinders, in a similar manner to that em- 
ployed for wood charcoal. C, in its amorphous condi- 
tion, is a black, dense, perfectly opaque, insoluble, infu- 
sible, inodorous, tasteless body, conducting heat badly 
and electricity freely. At ordinary temperature it shows 
no chemical affinities, This property has been taken 
advantage of by the ancients, who used it for ink. The 
same property has rendered it a common practice to 
char the inside of tubs and casks intended to hold 
liquids; and posts and piles partially charred nre found 
to last longer under water than when immersed in their 
natural state. Finely divided charcoal has powerful an- 
tiseptic properties, and it is Coming into use as a deodo- 
rizer to be used for purifying the air of sewers. Dr. 
Letheby's late experiments in this direction appear to 
prove that, by a proper application of charcoal air-fil- 
ters, the air in sewers may be rendered wholesome and 
pure. Charcoal also has the peculiar property of ab- 
sorbing coloring matter from organic solutions; hence 
its use as a decolorizer. At high temperatures C. com- 
bines energetically with oxygen, and will remove it 
from great numbers of its combinations; hence its use 
in reducing metallic oxides. Whatever be its source or 
form, C. is chemically the same, and, when burnt in oxy- 
gen, forms carbonic acid. Box-wood charcoal was found 
by Saussure to be capable of absorbing gases in the fol- 
lowing proportion: 

Hydrogen. 

Nitrogen 

Oxygen 

Carbonic acid 35˙ 

Sulphuretted hy 55 

Hydrochloric ncid . + 85 

Ammoniacal gas.. 90° s 
It will be seen from the above table that the more un- 
wholesome the gas, the greater the quantity absorbed: 
a fact which appears to point to charcoal as the great 
disinfectant and deodorizer. Indeed, the great success 
attending the use of C. for filters, both for air and water, 
is a proof of its efficiency in this direction. Equiralent 6; 
sp. gr. as diamond 3°54, as graphite 1-9 to 23. Symbol C. 
—C. unites with several of the elements to form numer- 
ous and very important compounds, which will be found 
under their respective names. 

Bisulphide of C. Equivalent 38, sp. gr. 1-27, boiling- 
point 118°5° Fahr. Only one compound of sulphur and C. 
is known. Itis prepared by heating fragments of charcoal 
to redness in a retort; into which dip a tube reaching to 
the bottom of the charcoal. From time to time sulphur is 
dropped through the tube, which is closed again immedi- 
ately. The sulphur and C. gradually combine, and the bi- 
sulphide distils over into the receiver, which ix kept cool 
withice. It is at first yellow, from excess of sulphur; but 
by being re-distilled several times, it is obtained in a state 
of purity. It is a colorless liquid, with an acrid, pungent 
taste, and a ſœtid odor. It is insoluble in water, but 
dissolves in ether and alcohol. It is very volatile, and 
has never been frozen. It burns with a blue flame, giv- 
ing off sulphurous and carbonic acid-gases. It dissolves 
sulphur and phosphorus readily, and these elements 
may be obtained in crystals by slow evaporation of 
their solutions. Berzelius looks on bisulphide of Casa 
sulphuric acid corresponding to carbonic acid, which is 
an oxygen acid. This idea is Lorne out by the fact, that 
bisulphide of C. will unite with several sulphides to 
form salts, which are called sulpho-carbonates,— KO- 
Cg, carbonate of potash: KS-CSz, sulpho-carbonate of 
potassium. The solution of phosphorus in bisnlphide of 
C. is used in electrotyping objects, which are conted 
with a film of phosphorus by its means, and rendered 
capable of receiving an immediate metallic covering 
when plunged into the solution of sulphate of copper. 
From certain experiments of Berzelius, it is supposed 
that a protosulphide of C. exists. A mixture of bisul- 
phide of C.and solid carbonic acid produces the most 
intense cold known, 

Chloride af C. They are three: Protochloride, Cl; 
sesquichloride, CyClg: bichloride, CCl. The first com- 
pound is formed by passing the vapor of sesquichleride 


175 times its volume. 
75 “ “ 
942 
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of carbon through a red-hot glass tube filled with frag- 
ments of glass, Chlorine is liberated, and a colorless 
liquid obtained, which boils at 240° Fahr. It is regarded 
as u derivative of olefiant gas, Call, The second is 
formed by acting on Dutch liquid under the influence 
of solar radiation, It is a volatile crysuiline solid, with 
an aromatic odor resembling camphor. It fuses ut 3209 
and boils at 3609. Its specifie grav is 2, und it is sol- 
uble in ether and alcohol. There is also a liquid ses- 
quichloride with the formula C3Clg, which was obtained 
by Regnault by passing the vapor of bichloride of car- 
bon through a tube heated to redness. The third, which 
is often called perchloride of carbon. was obtained by 
Regnault from wood-spirit and from chloroform by the 
combined action of chlorine and the sun's rays. Kolbe 
forms it by passing bisulphide of carbon and chlorine 
through a red-hot tube. It is a colorless liquid, possess- 
ing a peculiar alliaceous odor, and boiling at 1729 Fahr. 
At —9° Fahr. it becomes a solid of pearly crystalline 
appearance. Besides these compounds of chlorine and 
carbon, Faraday obtained a sub-chloride of carbon (CyCly), | 
which formed fine silky crystals, subliming without 
change by passing the protochloride several times 
through a red-hot tube, 

Oxychloride of €.. or Chlaro-carbonic Acid, or Phosgene 
Gas. Spec grav. 3 68; symbol COCL—When equal vol- 
umes of chlorine and carbonic acid are exposed to the 
sun's rays, they gradually combine, and condense into 
half their volume. Oxychloride of carbon is a suffoct- 
ing gas, which is decomposed by water into carbonic 
acid and hydrochloric acid. It may also be formed by 
passing carbonic oxide through pentachloride of anti- 
mony. 

carbon. in Pennsylvania, an E. county, so called from 
its mines of anthracite; area, 400 sq. m. It is bounded 
S E. by the Blue or Kittatinny Mountains, and traversed 
from N.E. to S.W. by the Lehigh River. It is a moun-| 
tainous district, possessing immense coal-mines. Anthra- 
cite is the principal product of the co. Cap. Muuch 
Chunk. Pup, (1880) 31,922. 

—A township of Huntingdon co. 

Carbon, in Missouri, a village of Macon co., 3 m, E. of 
Macon City. 

. Carbona‘ceouns, a. Pertaining to, or containing, car- 
bon; as, a carbonaceous deposit. 

Car’bonade, Carbona‘do, n. (Ding.) The flesh 
of animals, fowls, &., cut and scored across, and broiled 
on live couls. 

f J come in his way willingly, let him make a carbonado of 
me "—Shaks. 

Carbonari, (kdr-bon-d're,) n. pl. [It., “ charcoal-burn- 
ares ( Hist.) The name given to a secret political 
association, formed in Italy at the commencement of 
the present century, its professed aim being the reor 
ganization and reform of the government of that coun- 
try. Members of all classe re found in its ranks. In 
1814, they formed a plan, subsequently abandoned, of 
creating a revolution in Naples. In 1820, a constitution 
was proclaimed at Nola. The same thing occurred at 
Naples and other places. Ferdinand I. of Naples made 
concessions; the forces of the C. under General Pepe 
entered his capital July 9, and the king swore to observe 
the new constitution on the 13th. The emperors of 
Austria and Russia, and the Prince of Prussia, met at 
Troppau, in October, and invited Ferdinand to meet 
them at Laybach, to which town the Congress was trans- 
ferred in January, 1521, where measures were deter- 
mined for an armed interference for the suppression of 
the revolution. The Austrians entered Italy early in 
1821, Naples capitulated March 20, and the revolutionary 

ament was closed 4 days afterwards. By an ordi- 
dated April 10, any person attending the meetings 
of the C. was to be punished capitally. The society, 
however, continued to exist, and spreading through 
France, caused insurrections at Rochelle, Colmar, Tou- 
lon, and Marseilles, in 1821, and its influences are sup- 
posed to have contributed to the revolution of 1848 in 
France and Germany, The numerous outbreaks that 
have occurred in the Italian peninsula since 1821, may 
be all traced, directly or indirectly, to the machinations 
of the Œ Carbonarism is still in existence in Italy, or at 
least was so down to very recent times. — The Calderaii, 
“tinkers or braziers who use the coals,” was the name 
given to a loyal society opposed to the K. 

Car bhonarism, n. The political principles of the Car- 
bonari. 

Car’bonate, n. (Chem.) A salt resulting of the union 
of carbonic acid with a salt. 

Car bonated, a. Combined or impregnated with car- 
bonic acid. 

Carbon Cliff, in / inis, a P. O. of Rock Island co. 

Car’ bondale, in Illinois, a post-village of Jackson co., 
55 m. S. of Centralia. 

Car’bondale, in Penna., a city of Lackawanna co, 
near the source of Lackawanna River, and connected with 
Honesdale by a railroad 17 m. long. The Lackiwanna 
valley is extremely rich in beds of coal which have been 
for 4 long time successfully mined. Pop. (1580) 7,714. 

Carson Hill, in Missouri, a post-office of Johnston co. 

Carbon’ic, a. Fr. carbonique.) Pertaining to carbon, 
or obtained from it; as, carbonic gus. 

Carbonic Acid, n. (Chem.) This important com- 
pound is obtained when any form of carbon, such as the 
diamond or pure charcoal, is burnt in oxygen gas. It 
consists of 6 carbon + 16 oxygen = 2 rhonie acid. 
100 cubical inches of carbonicacid yas weigh 47°5 grains 
Under a pressure of 36 atmospheres, at the temperature 
of 329, it becomes liquid; and when the pressure whieh 
retains it in the liqnid state is removed, the rapidity of 


| 


the evaporation, and the sudden and enormous expan- 


cold under which the acid solidifies, forming a white 
concrete substance possessed of very extraordinary 
properties. Mr. Faraday was the first who liquetied car- 
bonic acid, but it was first described asa solid by M. 
Thilourier, At commou temperatures and pressures, 
Water absorbs its own volume of carbonic acid; under a 
pressure of two atinospheres it dissolves twice its volume, 
and so on. Carbonic acid imparts briskness and a 
slightly pungent aml sour taste to water impregnated 
with it; itulse confers the effervescent quality upon 
many mineral springs. Carbonic acid is recognized by 
its rendering june-water turbid. It extinguishes flame 
and suffocates animals; hence the miners call it choke 
dump. Carbonic acid is contained in marble, chalk, and 
all the varieties of limestone, from which it is extracted 
by strong heat, ns in the process of burning lime; or by 
the action of stronger acids, in which case the carbonic 
acid escapes with res, Mountains of limestone, 
therefore, are great natural repositories of carbonic acid, 
This gas is also produced during the respiration of ani- 
mals, and is evolved in the process of fermentation. 
Ejuivalent, 22; sp. gr. 1-929; form. Cg. 

Carbonic Oxide, n. (CH.) Carbonic oxide is pro- 
duced when carbonic acid is passed over red-hot char- 
coal; from which it will be seen that this gas is formed 
during the combustion of almost every organic sub- 
stance, The first result of combustion is, of course, car- 
bonie acid, which, passing over the red-hot coals or 
wick, as the case may be, parts with an equivalent of 
its oxygen. The gas, however, is inflamed as fast as it 
is formed, and re-counected with carbonic acid. It is 
generally prepured by the decomposition of oxalic acid 
by sulphuric acid. Oxalic acid consists of Colla united 
to an equivalent of water, without which it does not ap- 
pear to be able to exist. The sulphuric acid abstracts 
this equivalent of water, leaving the CyHy at liberty to 
separate into CO, carbonic oxide, and CO, carbonic 
acid. The latter is absorbed by passing the mixed gases 
through milk of lime. Carbonic oxide gas thus prepared 
is colorless and inodorous, burning with a blue flame, 
and giving rise to carbonic acid. It supports neither 
combustion nor respiration, one per cent. mixed with 
air being sufficient to cause dangerous drowsiness. It 
is now satisiacturily proved that the coma generally 
resulting in death produced by the combustion of char- 
coal in close rooms, is due to the formation of carbonic 
oxide by the carbonic acid formed during combustion, 
being exposed to the action of so much incandescent 
material, It is a neutral body, has no action on litmus- 
paper, does not combine with acids or bases, and has 

er been liquefied; it is slightly soluble in water. In 

Wlurgical processes, carbonic acid plays an impor- 
tant part by supplying fuel as fast as itis formed. Equiv- 
alent, IA; . gr. O07 ; form. CO. 

Carboniferous, a. | Lat. carbo — carbonis, and fero, 
to bear, or produce.| Producing, or containing, carbon 
or coal; as, carboni/erous strata, 

Carboniferous Age, n. (ed.) The name given to 
the strata which rest upon the Devonian measures. It 
commenced, both in America und Europe, with a pre- 
paratory marine period, the SUB-cARBONIFEROUS, Q. v. ; 
had its consummation in a long æra of extensive conti- 
nents, covered with forests and mursh-vegetation, and 
subject at long intervals to inundations of fresh or marine 
waters, the carbon ferous, or Coat PERIOD, q.v, and 
declined through a succeeding period, the PERMIAN, J. v., 
in which the marsh-v tation became less extensive, 
and the sea again prevailed over portions of the carbon- 
iferous continents. The rocks of the C. A. lie at the 
surface over large areas of N. America, viz.:— In the U. 
States. I. Over parts of Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts, between Newport and Worcester. 2. Along the 
Appdachian region from New York into Alabama, and 
spreading W. over half of Ohio. and part of Kentucky 
and Tennessee, and a little of Mississippi. 3. Over cen- 
tral Michigan, 4. Over much of Illinois, and spreading 
E. over part of Indiana, S. over part of Kentucky, W. 
over part of Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Kansas, Arkan- 
sas, and large portions of the Rocky Mountain slopes, 5. 
In Texas. 6, About the summits of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, near several of the passes; around the Great Salt 
Basin in Utah; in the Colorado basin, New Mexico, and 
over some other parts of the Pacific slope of the Rocky 
Mountains. 7. In N. California. — In the British Prov- 
inces. 1. Over much of New Brunswick and part of 
Nova Scotia. 2. In the Arctic, over Melville and other 
islands between Grinnell Land and Banks Land. The 
coal measures cover a large part of most of the regions 
here pointed out, the rest being occupied by the sub- 
carboniferous and Permian, or by limestones and other 
barren beds of the carboniferous period. Excepting the 
areas W. of the Rocky Mountains, the whole pertain to 
three great regions or basius: — 1. The /nterior Om- 
tinwental region, including the Appalachian area on the 
E. and stretching W. to western Kansas, and perhaps 
still further, to, or beyond, the summit of the Rocky 
Mountains; for carboniferous rocks probably underlie 
the later beds now at the surface. It is divided into 
two parts by the Lower Silurian uplift about Cincin- 
nati and theresionS.W. 2. The Atlantic border region, 
including the New Brunswick and Nova Scotia region, 
and that of Rhode Island, — also divided into two parts, 
a northern and a southern. 3. The Arc'ic regim.— Dana. 

Carboniza'tion, n. [Fr. carhonisutium.] Act or pro- 
cess of carbonizing. 

Car'bonize, v.u. To convert into carbon. 

Carbonom'eter, n. Eng. curbm, and Gr. metron, 
measure.) (Chem.) An instrument tor ascertaining the 
presence of an excess of carbonic acid, by its action on 
lime-water, — Webster, 


sion of the vapor, aro such as to produce a degree of | Carbon Station, in Illinois, a post-office of Peoria co. 


Carbonton, in N. Carolina, a P. O. of Chatham co. 

Carbonvale, in W. Virginia, a P. O. of Kenawha co. 

Car“ boy, n. (Gael. carb, a basket.) A large globular 
bottle of green glass, protected by basket-work. ©, are 
seldom used, except for containing certain acids and 
other highly corrosive liquids likely to act upon stone- 
ware, A carboy of oil of vitriol usually contains about 
160 Ibs. of that acid, or 12 galls. of water. 

Carbuncle, (kürbung-kl,) n. (Lat. carbunculus, di 
miu. of carbo, a coal.) A large garnet, cut en cubo- 
chon; i. e. convex on the under side, and concave on the 
upper. The light is generally reflected in a flame-like 
form, hence the name. The clear deep-red garnets from 
Pegu are most highly valued. There are many substi- 
tutes for garnet, such as the cinuamon-stone, which, 
when cut en cabochon, deceives even mineralogists. For 
the chemical composition of the carbuncle, see GARNET. 

(Her.) A charge, or bearing, consisting of rays con- 
sidered as representing the jewel called carbuncle. 

(Med) A hard, painful, circumscribed tumor, so called 
from carbo, a coal, because the ancients likened the 
pain it caused to a burning coal in a state of perpetual 
activity, It is also called ANTHRAX, g. v. 

Car’buncled, a. Set with carbuncles. 

“Armour... carbuneled like holy Pha:bus’ car.“ — Salz. 

—Having a fiery red boil, or spot, called carbuncle; as, a 
man with a carbuncled nose. 

Carbun’eular, a. Belonging to, or resembling, a 
carbuncle; fiery: inflamed; red like a carbuncle. 

Carbuncula'tion, n. [Lat. carbunculatio.] (Bot.) 
The blasting of young buds of trees by excessive heat 
or cold. — Harris. 

Car'buret, n. (Chem.) See CARBIDE. 

Car’buretted Hydrogen, n. (Chem.) See Hr- 
DROGEN. 

Car'byle, (Sulphate of.) n. (Chem.) Ethionic an- 
hydrine, so called by its discoverer Magnus. It is a 
combination of four equivalents of sulphuric acid with 
one of oleflant gas. — See Eruiunic ACID. 

Car’cajente, a town of Spain, prov. Valencia, 7 m. 
N. N. E. of San Felipe. It isa fine prosperous place, with 
a good trade in silk, cereals, and fruits. Pup. 9.735. 

Car’‘eajou, n. [Fr.] (Zul.) The American BADGER, q. v. 

Carennet, (kür'ka-net,) n. [Fr. carcan; L. Lat. car- 
canum ; from Gr. kirkinos, from kirkos, a circle or ring.] 
A chain or collar of jewels for the collar or neck; as, a 
carcanet of rubies, 

Carcass, Carcase, (kür'kas,) n. [Fr. carcasse; L. 
Lat. carcaissum, a saver In its original sense, a 
quiver or case for arrows. The dead body of an animal; 
as, the carcass of an ox. 

He is a vulture, and only waits for the carcass.” — Taylor, 

—The human body; — used in a contemptuous sense. 

“To-day how many would have given their honours, 
To ve saved their carcasses ?'' — Shaks. 

—Any thing decayed, or in a ruinous state; as, the car- 
cass of ship. 

A rotten carcass of a boat, not rigg'd.” — Shaks. 


—The shell, or framework of any unfinished thing, as of a 
building. 

(Mil.) A destructive missile discharged from a mor- 
tar, like a shell, and designed to set fire to buildings and 
stores belonging to the enemy. It is a 
hollow, spherical case of iron, perforated 
with three holes, and filled with combus- 
tible matter, which blazes furiously 
from these apertures, and cannot easily 
be extinguished. The composition, 
which resembles in many points the fa- — 
mous Greek fire of the Byzantines. burns Fig. 514. 
for nine or ten minutes, and is lighted 
by fuses placed in the holes, which ignite at the mo- 
ment of discharge. The 13-inch carcass contains 18 Ibs. 
of composition, and weighs nearly 2 cwt. They are said 
to have been first used in Germany about 1670. 

Carcassonne, a walled city of France, dep. Aude, of 
which it is the cap., on the river Aude, 34. m. W. of Nar- 
bonne. This is a fine and flourishing place, and possesses 
many noble public buildings, and educational institu- 
tions. Manuf. Woollen cloths, linens, stockings, soap, 
paper, nails, &c. C. is very ancient, having been of con- 
siderable importance in the days of Cæsar. It fell suc- 
cessively into the hands of the Visigoths and Saracens, 
and suffered much in the wars of the Albigenses. Its last 
sovereign count ceded it to France in 1247. Pop. 22,173. 

Car cass-root' ing, n. ( Building.) That which sup- 
ports the covering by a grated frame of timber work. 

Carcel Lamp, n. See Lamp. 

Car’cer, n. [Lat] The ancient name for a prison or jail. 

Car’eeral, a. [Lat. carceralis.] Pertaining to a pri- 
son. (n.) 

Carce’res, n. pl. ¶ Lat. carcer.] (Arch.) The cells at 
the end of a circus, in which were stationed the char- 
iots und horses that contended for the prizes, so that 
they might be able to start simultaneously at the given 
signal. 

Carceru'l, n. pl. [Lat., dim. of carcer, a prison.) ( Bot.) 
A name given by botanists to such fruit as that of the 
lime-tree, which consists of a small number of dry, in- 
dehiscent, few-seeded cells cohering round a central axis, 

Carcinolog'ical, a. Belonging to carcinology. 

Carcinol ogy, n. (Gr. Lari, a crab, and logos, 
treatise.) The science which treats of the crustacea, as 
lobsters, crabs, shrimps, Kc. 

Carcino’ma, n. [lit.] (Med.) A hard, glandular 
swelling, the first stage of cancer, known as seirrhus. 
See CANCER. 

Carcinom’‘atous, a. (ed.) Relating to, or partak- 
ing of, carcinoma, 

Car’cinus, n. (Zodl.) See Crctomeropa. 
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Card, n. [Fr. carte; from Lat. charta, paper; Gr. char- 
sex, a leaf of the Egyptian papyrus.) A paper or piece 
of pasteboard, used in games, &c.; a piece of pasteboard 
on which is inscribed a person's name, address, &c.; as, 
a playing-card, a visiting-card, &c. 

—A published notification, containing a brief announce 
ment, explanation, &c. 

—A paper on which the points of the compass are marked. 

Upon his cards and compass firm's his eyo, 
The masters of his loug experiment. — Spenser. 

—v.t. To play at cards; to game. — Johnson. 

Playing Curds. Oblong pieces of pastebourd, inscribed 
with certain figures and points, and used in various 
games of skill and hagard. The origin of this invention 
is obscare, While it has by some been erroneously at- 
tributed to the Romans, by others it has been traced, 
perhaps with more plausibility, to an Asiatic source. 
The claim, advanced by Mezerai, on behalf of the French, 
is certainly untenable. C. may have been usedin France 
in 1390; but that they were not invented to amuse 
Charles VI. is evident from the fact that they are men- 
tioned in the Stadtbuch of Augsburg for the year 1275. 
Tiraboschi speaks of them as used in Italy before the 
close of the thirteenth century ; and the game is noticed 
in many German books throughout the fourteenth cent. 
The figures of the four suits were symbolicul represen- 
tations of the four great classes of men: aud the names 
attached to these figures in Englund arose from a 
misapprehension of the names originally assigned to 
them. Thus, by the Aarts are meant the gens de cheur 
(coeur), the choir-men or ecclesiastics, and hence these 
are called copus, or chalices, by the Spaniards; whose 
word da, sword, indicating the nobility and warriors 
of the State. has been corrupted into the English spade. 
The clubs were originally tres (trefoil leaves), and do- 
noted the peasantry; while the citizens and merchants 
were marked by the diamonds (carreuuæ, square tiles). 
The word knare, (Ger. knab, boy,) was used, of course, 
in its older sense of servant, or attendant on the knights. 
The French C. long retained the names of the four kings 
David, Alexander, Cæsar, and Charles, who marked 
respectively the Jewish, Greek, Roman, and Frank em- 
pires. The queens, Argine, Judith, Esther, and Pallas, 
are not so easily accounted for. The first name fur- 
nishes an anagram of regina, or queen; the others may 
have been chosen as types of the moral qualities of wis- 
dom, purity, and courage. ‘The modern pack of C. con- 
sists of fifty-two cards, in four suéts—two red, hearts and 
diamonds, and two black, spades and clubs: each suit 
consisting of three court or picture cards, the king, queen, 
and knave, and ten other cards distinguished by the 
number of their “ pips” or spots, from ten to one re- 
spectively. The lowest of these is always called the 
“ace,” and the two and three are often called the 
“deuce” and “ tray.” The natural rank of the cards in 
each suit is, king highest, and so on down to nce low- 
est; but in many games this rank is varied, asin Whist, 

shere the ace is put highest of all, above the king; in 

Scarté, where it is put between the knave and the ten; 
and in Bézique, where it is made the highest, but where 
the ten is put between it and the king. In Quadrille, 
the rank of some of the C. is variable in every hand. 
Sometimes the pack of C. is reduced to thirty-two, by 
excluding the six, five, four, three, and two of each suit; 
it is then called a“ piquet pack.“ An immense variety of 
games are played with C., some involviug chance only, 
some combining chance and skill, the best of them fur- 
nishing very agreeable and intellectual amusement. 
Some are round games, in which any number of persons 
may join, as Vingt-un, Speculation, Loo, Pope Joan, &c.; 
some are for four persons, as Whist (the best of all. and 
avery fine game), and Q ile; somo for two, as Piquet, 
Bearté, Bézique, Cribbage ; and, lately, games have been 
introduced even for one person, called Patirnce. 

Card, n. [Du. kaarde; Lat. carduus, a thistle; It. cardo.) 
A teazle; an instrument for combing, opening, and 
breaking wool or flax. 

—v. a. To comb or open wool, flax, hemp, &c. with a card. 

„The while their wives do sit 
Beside them, carding wool.” — May. 

Cardamine, n. Gr. kardia, heart, daman, tostrength- 
en; from its stomachic properties.] (Bot) A genus of 
plants, order Brassicacee. C. pratensis, the Cuckoo- 


flower, Lady’s-smock, or Bitter-cress, found in swamps | 


N. of New York, blossoms in April or May, when 
its flowers, which are flesh-colored, white, or a little pur- 
ple, in a terminal raceme, present a very pleasing ap- 
pearance. The leaves are anti-scorbutic, and are some- 
times exten as water-cress. 

Car damom, n. (Bor.) The name given to the capsules 
of piants belonging to the genera Amomom and Ett- 
taria. They are three-celled, and contain numerous 
wrinkled seeds which form an aromatic pungent spice, 
weaker than pepper, and with a peculiar but agreeable 
taste. On account of their cordial and stimulant prop- 
erties, they are employed in medicine, very generally to 
qualify other medicines; they are also used in confee- 
tionery. The C. recognized in our pharmacopooins, and 
called True or Oficinal C, also known in commerce as 
Malabar V, are the produce of. Elettaria Cardamomum, 
a native of the mountains of Malabar and Canara, They 
depend for their qualities on a peculiar pungent essen 
tial oil, called O:/ uf Crrdumom, which may be obtained 
from them by distilling with water. and when fresh. 
is colorless. Other kinds of C. occur in Canara, but 
none is equal to the true C. in commercial value. 

Car’dan, Jerome, an Italian physician of great note in 
his time. Though he appears to have been a consum- 
mate empiric, he certainly hnd considerable talent. He 
was an excellent mathematician, but so addicted to as- 
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trology, that having predicted the time of his death, it 
is suid he starved himself in order to verify his predic- 
tion. His works on various subjects were printed in 10 
vols, folio, at Lyons, in 1663. B. 1501: b. 1576. 

Curdan zun. in Jreland, a parish of Tipperary co. 

( Math.) See Cusic 
EQUATIONS, 

Card’-basket, u. 
ors’ cards. 

Card’-board, or Card, n. A stiff kind of pasteboard 
or paper. Ordinary (. is made of fine white paper 
outside, between which are pasted several layers of car- 
tridge-paper. Bristol-board is made altogether of fine 
white paper. Mill-board is made of course brown paper, 
layers of which are glued together and pressed. It is 
mostly used by bookbinders. Cards ure enamelled by 
brushing them over with a mixture of China-white and 
size. After being rubbed with some finely powdered 
talc, they are polished vigorously with a brush. 

Card’-case, n. A small pocket-case to hold visiting- 
curds, 

Cardenas, a seaport town of the island of Cuba, cap. 
of an administrative division of that name. It is situ- 
ate on the N. const, 120 m, E. by 8. of Havana, Its 
harbor hus 5 or 6 fathoms of water, and good anchorage. 
Pop. 7.225. 

Card’er,n. A person who cards wool. 

“The spinsters, carders, fullers, weavers.""—Shaks. 


A basket for the reception of visit- 


—One who plays at cards; a gamester. 

Car dia. n. (Gr. hardia.] (Anat.) The superior or so- 
phagal orifice of the stomach. Also the heart. 

Cardiac, Cardi‘acal, a. [Lat. cardiacus, from Gr. 
kardia, the heart; Sansk. Arid.) (Anat.) Pertaining to 
the heart; resembling the heart; us, the curdiacarterivs. 

—Cordial; strengthening; stimulating the heart to ac- 
tion; bracing the system, &c.; as, a cardiac medicine. 

Cardiac Wheel. (lach) See HEART-WHEEL. 

Cardia’cere, u. pl. (Z él.) A family of Molluscous ani- 
mals, established by Linnwus, including the cockles and 
their allies; the shells of which are all equivalve, or 
nearly so. There are numerous species, widely diffused ; 
many of them being remarkable for the smallness and 
delicacy of their shells, as well as for the comparative 
activity of the animals that form and inhabit them. 

Cardiag'raphy, u. (Anat) An anatomical descrip- 
tion of the heart. — Dunglison. 

Cardialgia, Car'dialgy, n. [Fr. cardialge.] ( Med.) 
Impaired appetite, with guawing or burning pain in the 
stomach or epigastrium. — Dunglison. 

Cardiff, a seaport town of England, in S. Wales, co. 
Glamorgan, on the Bristol Channel, 25 m. W. of Bristol, 
and 170 W. of London. It possesses magnificent docks, 
whence coal and iron are yearly exported to the quantity 
of 1,500,000 tons. These docks are, along with the town, 
the property of the Marquis of Bute. 77. (1881) 85,378 

Cardiff, in Jowa, a post-office of Mitchell co. 

Cardiff, in Mississippi, a post-village of Warren co., on 
the E. side of the Yazoo River, 13 m, N. by 8. of Vicks- 
burg. 

Cardiff, in New Fork, a post-village of Onondaga co., 

32m. W. by N. of Albany. 

Cardigan, a maritime co. of England, in S. Wales, 
having N. the cos. of Merioneth and Montgomery: E. 
Radnor and Brecon; and S. Carmarthen and Pembroke. 
Area, 443,387 acres. — Surface, undulating; soil, fertile. 
Silver, lead, and copper are extensively found, and slates 
largely exported. — CH, Tiaons. Cardigan (the chief), 
Aberystwith, Tregaron, Lampeter. Pop. 78,488, 

CARDIGAN, u seaport town, and cup. of above co., on the N. 
bank of the Tivy, near St. George's Channel, is 198 m. 
W.N.W. of London. It is an ancient place, and main- 
tains a considerable shipping-trade. II. 4,000. 

Cardinal. a. [Fr., from Lat. cardinalis, from cardo. 
cardinis, a hinge.) That serves as a hinge on which any- 
thing depends; chief; principal; preëminent; fundi- 
mental; us, a cardmal virtue.“ His cardinal perfection 
was industry.” Clarendon, — Cardinal Pints. (Geog ) 
The East, West, South, and North points of the com- 
pass. —(Astrol.) The cardinal points are those of the 
rising and setting of the sun, and the zenith, and nadir. 
Cardinal Numbers. The numbers one, two, three, &., in 
contradistinction to first, second, third, &, which are 
denominated ordinal numbers, — Curdinal Signs. (As- 
tron.) Aries, Libra, Cancer, Capricorn. They mark the 
four quarters of the year, or the two equinoxes and two 
solstices. — Cardinal Virtues. Among the ancients, pru- 
dence, justice, fortitude, and temperance. — Cardinal 

Winds, (Meterol.) Those which blow from cardinal 
points of the compass. 

—n. [Fr. cardi- 
nal.) (Exel. 

Hist ) An ec- 

clesias tical 

prince in the 

Roman Cath- 

olic Church, 

In earlytimes 

this title was 

restricted to 

the 7 bishops 

of Rome, and 

the sees with- 

in its terri- 

tory, and the 

clergy of the 

28 principal 

churches of 

that oity: Fig. 515. — CARDINAL'S HAT. 
whence the College af Curdinals takes its origin. The 
number of which this college consisted has varied in 


c 
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the course of time. It has for some centuries been 
limited to 70; of whom six are bishops of certain Roman 
dioceses; 50, styled carainal priests, hold their titles 
from parishes in Rome (many of them being at the 
same time bishops of foreign dioceses); and 14 are dea- 
cons. But in fact there are at present 58 only. The 
election of the Pope, which is performed by these per- 
sonages assembled in couclave, is thus concurred in by 
the 3 orders of clergy, throngh their representatives. 
The period at which this election was coufined to the 
cardinals is variously stated. Some have asserted that 
such was the case as early as 1058; others, not betore 
1562. It is now understood that the lope must be 
chosen from this body. The C. are distinguished by a 
scarlet hat, and a short purple mantle worn over the 
rochet. Their rank is next to that of the lope, with 
whom they form a political council for the secular af- 
fairs of Rome; and also an ecclesiastical council, each 
congregation being presided over by one or more of the 
cardinals, Authentic information as to their rank and 
function may be found in the “ Papal Calendar“ ( Annu- 
ario lntifice), published annually at Rome. — See Cox- 
SISTORIUM, and CONCLAVE. 

—A woman's short cloak, 

Car’‘dinalate, Car dinalship. n. The office, rank, 
or dignity of a cardinal. 

Cardinal-bird, n. (Z.) The Cardinalis Virgi 
anus, Li, cardinalis of Linuwus, also called 
bird, Virginian nightingale, Car- 
dinal-finch, and Cardinal-gros- 
beak. This American bird is 8 
inches in length; its general 
plumage isa fine red; the bill 
pule- red, and stout; on the head 
is a crest; and around the bill, 
and on the throat, the color is 
black; the quill and tail feathers 
are not of so bright a red as the 
body. The song of the Cardinal- 
grosbeak very much resembles 
that of the nightingale, and 
during the spring and summer 
its sweet notes are beard from 
the tops of the highest trees. 

It is met with in several parts 5 

of North America; and is said Fig. 516. 

to collect together grent quan- CARDINAL GROSBEAK. 
tities of maize and buckwheat, (Cardinalis Virginianus.) 
of which it is very fond. 

Cardinal-flower, . (It.) See Lobrita. 

(Zoél.) See CARDINAL- 
BIRD. 

Card'ing-machine, n. (Mon/.) A machine in which 
the fibres of cotton are combed or carded, to disentangle 
them from each other, and bring them into a proper 
condition for spinning into yarns and thread. These 
machines consist of wooden cylinders or drums to which 
strips of leather ure fastened, which are pertoruted with 
numerous wires regularly arranged. The wires are 
short and stiff, and the exterior of the cykinder resem- 
bles a circular brush. Several such cylinders are ar- 
ranged so that the ends of the teeth are nearly in con- 
tact; and the cotton being brought to them, is caught 
up, passed from one to the other, and combed out as the 
cylinders revolve in the form of beautiful films or fleeces, 
which are removed by n smaller drum-curd, called the 
doffer, and aguin from this by the doffiing-lnfe. These 
films, which are of the width of the drum, are next con- 
tracted to a narrow riblon, by being passed through a 
funnel; and thus narrowed, are called the card ends or 
slivers, and are now ready for the next process of draw- 
ing or doubling. — See SPINNING. 

Car'dington, in Ohio, a prosperous post-village and 
township of Morrow co., 38 m. N. by E. of Columbus; 

of township 2,199. 

Cardiog’raphy. n. See CARDIAGRAPRY. 

Cardioid, n. (Gr. kardia, the heart, and eidos, shape.] 
( Math.) An algebraic curve, so called from its resem- 
blance to the heart. It is generated by adding to, and 
subtracting from the redii vectores through a point in the 
circumference of a circle, a portion equal to the diame- 
ter of the latter, 

Cardiology. n. [Gr. kardia, and logos, discourse.) 
(Anot.) A treatise on the heart. — Dunglis n. 

Cardiom etry, n. [Gr. kardia, and metron, measure] 
(Med.) Percussive or auscultative measurement of the 
heart. 

Cardiosper mum. n. [Gr. kardia, heart, sperma, 
seed, in reference to the shape of the seeds.) (Bot.) A 
genus of plants, order Sipindacee. The Heurt-seed or 
Balloon-vine, C. haliacabum, native of Missouri and 
naturalized in the W. States, is a curious vine, 4-6 feet 
in length, with remarkably large, inflated membranous 
capsules. 

Cardi'tis, n. [From Gr. kardia, the heart.] (Med.) An in- 
flammation of the heart, characterized by pain in the re- 
gion of the heart, greatanxiety, fever, difficulty of breath- 
ing, palpitation, congh, irregular pulse, and fainting. It 
is applied properly to inflammation of the muscular tis- 
sne of the heart itself; but this is a form of disease that 
rarely occurs alone, being usnally accompanied by pert- 
carditis, or inflammation of the pericardium, or by en- 
docarditis, or inflammation of the lining membrane of 
the heart. The symptoms and treatment in each case 
are similar. See HEART, (DISEASES OF THE.) 

Car’dium, n. (Zoi'.) The Cockle, a genns of Mollusca, 
fam. Curdiacea. The foot is largely developed, and is a 
most important organ to the animals, it being used by 
most of them not merely for progression, but in the ex- 
cavation of hollows in the sand or mud of the shores on 
which they dwell. As usually seen, the foot of the Car- 
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dinm, or Cockle, when extended, tapers gradually toa 
point; and as its diameter is at 
its largest point much less than 
the breadth of the shell, it is 
not apparent by what means 
the hole that is excavated is 
made sofficiently large for the 
reception of the latter; this, 
however, is accomplished b; 
the distention of the foot wit 
rue La ＋ Taa 
opens just within the mouth; N 
and thus the size of the borer Fig. 517. 
becomes so nearly egual to that CARDIUM FIMBRIA, 
of the shell, that it is enabled, by rotatory motions 
often repeated, to excavate a burrow large enongh to 
receive the animal with its shell. The shell is generally 
white, with sometimes a bluish or yellowish cast; 
it has twenty-six longitadinal ridges, is transversely 
wrinkled, and has somewhat imbricated strie. The 
Cockles, with few exceptions, inhabit the ocean only; 
they abound most on sandy shores, and are used asa 
wholesome and nourishing food. The most common 
species is the Edible Cockle (Curdium edule). 

Card’-match, n. A match made of pieces of card 
dipped in melted sulphur. 

Cardo, n. [lag A pivot and socket apparatus, by 
which the doors of the ancients were fixed in their 
places, and made to revolve in opening and shutting. 

Cardoon’, n. [Fr. cardon.) (JJort.) A kind of artichoke, 
the Cynara curdunculuy, n garden vegetable, native of 
Cannda, the thick, fleshy stalks and ribs of whose leaves 
are blanched and eaten as an esculent vegetable. They 
are usually stewed or dressed with marrow, and have 
been reckoned to possess aphrodisincal properties. In 
this country they are not much esteemed, but they form 
an important object in the European markets, chiefly 
in France. They are cultivated somewhat in the man- 
ner of celery. The seeds are sown in a bot-bed, and 
when the plants that they produce have become well 
established, after two or three successive pottings, they 
are finally planted from three to four feetapart, When 
they are half-grown, in August, either the stems are 
earthed up, or they are blanched by having lay-bunds 
turned round them. They are fit for the kitchen by 
the middle of November. — See Crnana. 

Card’-party, n. A party assembled for card-playing. 

Card’-rac&, u. A rack for holding cards, of whatsu- 
ever description. 

Card'-table, n. A table expressly adapted for card- 
playing. 

6 (kar-dootch’e-o,) the name of two brothers, 
Florentine painters, who resided principally in Spain, 
and attained great distinction in the service of kings 
Philip II., III, and IV. Lived in the 16th century. 

Cardue'lis, n. (Zoöŭl.) See GOLDFINCH. 

Car'duus, ». [Lat, a thistle.) (Bot.) The Thistle, a 
genns of plants, order Asteraceer, consisting of numerous 
species, some of which are noble-looking flowers. C. 
benedictus and a few others have been used in medicine 
as tonics and febrifugesa. Among the American species 
we notice the Canada thistle, C. arvense, found in fields, 
road-siles, and waste places, It is one of the severest 

sts of the farmer, requiring his constant vigilance to 
extirpate it from his fields. In England it is called 
cursed thistle, Root creeping, very long, und excemdingly 
tenacious of life. Stem 3 fect high, with a branching 
panicle at top. Leaves alternate, thickly beset with 
thorns. Heads rather small, purple, the involucre 
nearly thornless, and is the only part of the plant that 
can be safely handled. 

Care, (kdr,) n. [A. S. cru, cearu; Goth. kara; Gael. 
car; Pers. and Sansk. &ird, toil, both bodily and men- 
tal.) Solicitude; anxiety; trouble; concern; sense of 
responsibility ; as, the cares of the world. 


And weep away the life of care 
Which I have Dorne, aud yet must bear. — Shelley. 


—Oversight; charge. 
What wilt thou do when riot is thy care f "—Shake. 
—Heedfulness; caution; mindfulness; regard ; attention; 
watchfulness; as, he takes care of his money. 
“ Aa the ancients 
Say wisely, ' Have a care o' th’ main change. — Hudibras. 
—Obdject of care; watchfulness, or love, 


„ Riessings be with them, and eternal praise, 
Who gave us nobler loves, and nobler cares. — Wordsworth, 

—v. í To be anxious, or solicitous; to have regard to; to 
be concerned ; as, to care for another, 

“I care for nobody ; no, not I. 
If no one cares for me. — Bickerstaff. 

—To be disposed or inclined to; ns, he cares not to go. 

“ Having been now long acquainted, the two sexes did not care 
to part. — Addison. 

Careen’, v.a. [Fr. carfner, from caréne, the side and 
keel of a ship; Lat. curing.) (Nuut.) To heave a ship 
over on her side, so as to expose her bottom and keel fur 
the purpose of repairs, caulking, Au. 

v. i. (Naut) To incline to one side, asa chip under a 
press of sail. 

Careenage, (ka-rin'aj,.) n. (Naut) A place to carecen 
a ship: dues paid for careening a vessel. 

Careen‘ing, n. Vent.) The operation of heaving n 
ship down on one side by the application of a strong 
purchase to her masts, which are generally supported for 
the occasion, to prevent their breaking with so great a 
strain; aud by which means, one side of the bettom 
being elevated above the surface of the water, it may 
be cleansed or repaired. 

Career, (ka-rér’,) n. Fr. carrière, from car, Lat. car- 
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rus.) <A race-course; the ground; the ground over 
which a race is run. 
” They bad run themselves too far out of breath, to go back 
again the same career. "—Sir F. Sidney, 
—A race; a course; a rapid running; as, a horse in full 
career. 
“When down the hill he holds his flerce career.” —Shaka, 
—General course of action or movement; course of pro- 
ceeding; as, his was a brilliant career. 
" Continue and proceed in honour's fair career,” — Dryden. 
(Sporting.) In falconry, the flight of a hawk. 
—v. 1. To move or run rapidly. 
“The wheels 
Of beryl, and careering fires between." ton. 
Care’ful, a. Provident; diligent to provide for; —often 
preceding af or for; as, carrful of children, 
“ What could a careful father more have done ?"—Dryden. 
Full of care; solicitons; anxious; troubled; perturbed; 
as, a careful countenance, 


“ Slumber embrace me in thy leaden arms, 
And charin my careful thoughts." — Denham, 
—Heedful; watchful; attentive; cautions; usin 
as, a careful operator, (Sometimes followed by of) 
It concerus us to be careful of our conversations,” — Ray. 
Carefully, Gd adv. 
iety; in a manner betokening care, 


" Envy, how carefully does it look! how meagre and Il com- 
plexioned | - Collier, 


In a careful, heedful, watchfal manner; providently; 
vigilantly; as, work carefully performed. 
vou come most carefully upon your hour."—Shake, 
'Care'falness, n. Quality of being careful, provident, 
or anxious; heedfaluess; cantiousuess, 


“ The death of Selymus was, with all care/ulness, concealed 
PFerhates. ele, J 97 


care; 


With solicitude or anx-| 


| Careless, Cd, a. Having no care: heedless; in- 
cautions; unconcerned; negligent; unmindful; us, a 
careless servant. 
Sa careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life.” — Tennyson. 
—Free from care, trouble, anxiety ; — hence, cheerful, un- 
disturbed: serene; as, careless of griet. 
“ Where once my careless childhood stray d, 
A stranger yet to pain," — Gray. 
—Thonghtless; done or said without care or considera- 
tion; heedless of consequences; as, n careless answer. 
" Careless their merits or their foults to san, 
His pity gave ere charity began.” —Goldsmith, 
—Unpremeditated; conceived or contrived without art or 
method; as, a careless rhyme. 
“ A careless shoe-string, in whose tie 
I see a wild civility.” —Herrick. 
Care'lessly, adv. In a careless or negligent manner: 
without care, thought, or concern; as, it was Uone care 


lessly. 
Not content to see 
That others write as carelessly as he.” — Waller, 


Care'lessness, n. Quality of being careless; heed- 
lessness; inattention; as, carelessness in dress. 
„Divided between carelessness and care.” — Pope. 


Carême, Maur ANTOINE, (ha-raim’,) a celebrated French 
cook, who, abandoned by his parents when quite a 
child, filled the commonest situations in the kitchen, 
By his study and labor, however, he raised the culinary 
art almost to a science, and made his name celebrated 
at all the courts of Europe, He wrote several works, 
in which he has laid down the principles of his art. ' he 
chief of these is The Art of Cookery tn the 19th Century. 

B. aut Paris, 1784; v. 1833. 

Caress, (ka-res’,) v.a. [Fr. caresser, from Gr. katarrezō, 
to fondle, to pat with the hand.) To treat with fond- 
ness, aflection, or kindness; to fondle; to embrace with 
tenderness; as, a caressing manner. 

“The lady caresses the rough blood-hound.”—Sir W. Scott, 

n. Anactof endearment; an embrace; any act or ex- 
pression of affection. 


“Like other charmers, wooing the caress 
More dazzilugly when daring in full dress.“ Byron. 


Caress‘ingly, a/v. Ina caressing or fondling manner. 

Ca’ret, u. [Lat, there is wanting, from careo, to want.) 
( Printing.) A mark, thus A, which shows that some 
thing wanting in the line is mentioned below, or iu- 
serted in the margin of a page. 

Care’-tuned, a. Tuned by care; sad; mournful, 

Care’-worn, a. Worn or fretted with care; as, a care- 
worn man. 

Carex, (kai’reks.) [From Lat. carro, I want, the upper 
spikes being without seedi] ( Bot.) A genus of plants, 
order Cyperacee, the Sedge funily, distinguished by hav- 
ing spikelets 1 or more, either androgynous (with both 
staminate and pistillate flowers), or with the two kinds 
in separate spikelets, rarely dieecious; glumes single, 
J-flowered, lower ones often empty; stamens 3, stigmas 
2or 3; perigynium of various forms, l-valved, persist-| 
ent, enclosing the lenticular or triangular acheninm, 
This genus consists of npwards of 450 species, 138 of 
which are natives of N. America. Some of the species 
are plants of the very humblest growth, others are 2 or 
3 feet in height: all are of unpretending, grassy, or, 
rush-like appearance, Some grow in wet, and others 
in dry situations; some are of great value in the 
economy of nature, ns forming the principal part of the 
vegetation of swamps, which they gradually convert 
into fertile ground. The running roots, or rather rhi- 
zomes, are of some help to bind the sands of seashores, 
particularly © arenaria, which is carefully planted! 


for this purpose on the dikes of Holland, None ure 
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valued by the agriculturist, as they are very def- 
cient in nutritive quality, and in 
general they nbound only in very 
inferior pastures, and good Ullage 
and drainage lead to their speedy 
disappearance. The rhizomes of 

C. arenaria, C. hirta, and C. dis- 

ticha, are sometimes used under 

the name of German Sarsa parille, 

as a diaphoretic aud demulcent 

medicine —a bad substitute for 

sarsaparilla. The dried leaves of 

aes are used by the Lap- 

landers to cover their legs and 
bands as a protection from frost- 
bites and chilhlatns, being worn 
in the inside of their shoes and 
gloves, The C. vulpinoidea (fig. 
618) is very common in fields in 
the U. States, 

Ca‘rey, Martruew, an American 
publisher and voluminous anther, 
D. in Ireland, 1700, He was origi- 
nally a printer and Loukseller, 
but in 1770 he wrote a pamphlet 
aguinst the oppression of the 
Trish Catholics, which causing 
alarm to be felt for his safety, he 
was secretly sent to Dr, Franklin 
in Paris, and gained his friend- 
ship. In 1783 he started the Frer- 
man's Journal, which pleaded the 
Trish cause with great warmth. 
He was prosecuted for a Jibel on 
John Foster, the Speaker of the 
Irish House of Commons, and 
sentenced to Newgnute, but he was 
released at the instance of the 
Lord Mayor of London, in 1754, 
and emigrated to Philadelphia, where he published the 
Pennsylvania Herald, the MWlumbian Mogazine, and the 
American Museum. He nlso wrote, in 181d, the Olive 
Branch, and subsequently Vindicia Hibernice, the 
Philoophy of Common Sense, Ac. D. 1858, 

Ca’rey, Witam, n celebrated English Baptist mission- 
ary, B. nt Paulershury, Northamptonshire, 1761, His 
father kept a small school in the village, ond appren- 
ticed his son toashoemnker at Hackleton, where his 
earnest Inquiries Into religions suljects attracted the 
notice, and soon obtained him the friendship of, the Rev. 
Thomas Scott, of Ravenstone. He joined a congrega- 
tion of Baptists, and in his 20th year began to prench, 
which he continued for two years, when he was publicly 
baptized in the river Nen. In 1787 he was intrusted 
with the charge of n congregation at Leicester; where, 
1 in his benevolent object of converting the 

then, he induced other ministers to join bim; and, 
in 1792, they formed themselves into a Baptist Mission- 
ary Society at Kettering. C. was nominated to go upon 
their first mission, and India was selected as the most 
desirable field for the commencement of his zealous 
efforts. Ile arrived in Bengal in 1794, Unt had the ill 
fortune to lose all his money and effect by the sinking 
of a boat in the river Hooghly. After patiently enduring 
severe toils and privations for three years, (during which 
period, however, he acquired the Bengalee tongue,) C. 
preached publicly: bnt as the East Indian Company were 
opposed to his object of forming on establishment in- 
land, in 1799 he proceeded to the Danish settlement of 
Serampore. This little missionary settlement, consiet- 
ing of four preachers only, with their wives and fami- 
lies, rapidly increased; a school was opened, and type 
being sent from England, a translation of the Scriptures 
was printed in the Bengalee langnage. ( having made 
himself a complete master of the native language, waa, 
in 1801, appointed ly the governor professor of Sanskrit 
and other Oriental languages at the college of Fort Wil- 
liam, Calentta. He had many difficalties to contend 
with, both from the prejudices of the natives, and the 
tase views of influential individuals at home, He, 
owever, never relaxed in the work he had begun, but 
translated the Scriptures into several of the Indian lan- 
guages, and lived to witness the success of his ardent 
exertions for their dissemination among the native 
tribes, D. 1854. 

Cn rex. Auice, a distinguished American authoress, n. in 
Ohio, 1822. Among her most popular productions are 
the Chronicles of Clorernook ; Beaty Married, not 
Mule: Children of Ch vernook, ke. p. 1871. 

Carey. Hesry C., an American statistician and writer 
on political economy; B. in Philadelphia, 1793. He 
was formerly at the head of an extensive publishing 
„business, from which be retired in 1535, in order to de- 
vote himself to literary studies. In 1536, he produced 
a work entitled On the Ratenf Woges, expanded in the 
following year into a larger work, The Principles 54 
Politica omy. His subsequent productions ure. 7) 
Credit System in France, Great Britain, ond the United 
States: The Past, the I vrt. the Future, (being an elub- 
orate attack on Ricardo’s theory of rent;) and Principles 
af Social Science, (1555) Many of his works have been 
translated into foreign Innguages. D. Oct. 13, 1879. 

Ca’rey, in JIM, n post-office of Pike co. 

—A township of Will can: 

Carey, in Ohio, n township of Lucas co.; pop. abt. 1,000. 

—A flourishing post-village of Wyandot co., on the Mad 
River, 75 m. N.N.W. of Columbus. 

Carey's Mills, in Gj a post-village of Alpine 
co., 75 m. E. of Placerville. 

Cn rex ville, in Ohio, a village of Champaign co.. 59 
m. W. N. W. of Columbus. 
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Car’ m, n. See CARGO. 

Car’go, n.; pl. Cancors. Sp. cargo; W. carg; cargu, 
to load, from car, a vehicle.) The load carried by a ship; 
the freight: the goods, merchandise, lading, or what- 
ever is carried by n ship (persous and animals excepted); 
as, a cargo of coals. 

This gentleman was just fitted out for the university with a 
good cargo of Latin and Gree — Addison. 

Car'goose, n. Z.) See COLYMBIDE. 

Car'heil, Eriexsg bE a Jesuit missionary among the 
Huron and Iroquois Indians in Canade. He first ted 
these tribes in 1668, obtained a completé mastery of 
their langnage, and was regarded by the savages both 
as a saint und man of genius. The date of bis “death is 
unknown. 

Caria, (ka're-a.) (Ane. Geog.) A country of Asia Minor, 
whose boundaries have been dissimilar in diferent s 
Generally speaking, it was at the S. of Ionia, ut the F 
and N. of the Icarian Sea, and at the W. of Phrygia 
Major and Lycin, It has been called Phænicia, because‘ 
a Phoenician colony first settled there. It atterwards 
received the mune of Curia, from Car, one of its kings.“ 
who first invented the augurics of birds. Its chict 
town was Halicarnassus. 

Caria’co, a maritime town of Venezuela, prov. of Cu- 
mana, 38 m. E. N. E. of Cumana city: Lat. 10° 30 N., Lon. 
638° 40 W. Much cotton is grown in the neighborhood, 
and the climate is unhealthy. Jp, estimated ut 7,500. 

Ca’riated, a. Affected or injured by caries; carious. 

Berdmore, 

Caria’ti, a seaport-town of S. Italy, prov. Cosenza, on 
a high promontory, washed by the Ionian Sea, 18 m. 
S. E. of Rossano. It is a wretched, poor place, having 
suffered much from the depredations of the Turks aud 
Algerines, but it is now improving. The best manna of 
Calabria is produced in the vicinity. Pup. 3,436. 

Carib. Caribbee. (C-og.) The name given by the 
early European navigators to the inhabitants or aborig- 
ines found on the smaller of the West India ida, and 
also inhabiting some part of the adjacent American conti- 
nent. The natives of the larger and more northern islands 
entertained a great dread of this race of C. from their 
more warlike and savage nature: and the Spaniards, 
finding them always a bold and determined enemy, did 
their utmost to exterminate the whole race, and tinal- 
ly expelled all but a mere remnant from their native 
possessions. Those who escaped the Spanish sword 
sought refuge on that part of Southern America near 
the mouth of the Orinoco, except a few whom the Eng 
lish removed aud landed on the island of Ruatan, in the 
Bay of Honduras. The C have always been distinguished 
from the rest of the American peoples by their athletic 
stature, firmness, courage, and resolution. They treat 
all other aborigines with contempt, and consider them- 
selves superior to every other race. They were formerly 
accused of cannibalism, and, there is much reason to 
suspect, with justice. 

Caribbe’an, a. (Grog.) Pertaining to the Caribbean 
Sea, or to the islands of the same name. 

Caribbe’an, Carribbe’an, or Carribe’an 
Sea, the southern portion of the great ocean gult be- 
tween North and South America is thus named. It js 
bounded by the N. shores of South America and the 
shores of Central America as far as Yucatan, and 
beyond that by the coasts of Cuba and St. Domingo. 
To the E. it is nearly shut in by the chain of the 
Antilles, terminating in Trinidad. It contains more 
than 1,250,000 sq. m. of water. The C. S. receives some 
important rivers from South America, It has also a 
marine current which sets into it from across the Atlan- 
tic. Its waters accumulate, owing to the set of this 
current, and are forced to pass into the Gulf of Mexico, 
whence they can only escape by the narrow passage be- 
tween Florida and the Ba na reefs, thus forming the 
Gulf Stream, q.v. The C. S. is & 


éntirely intertropical ; its 
waters are very warm, and its depth is generally between 
500 and 1,500 fathoms, It contains the important island 
of Jamaica. There are no coral reefs in it. except along 
a part of the south coast of Cuba. Its bed is vecusionally 
disturbed by earthquake action. 

Car’ibbee Islands, or Lesser ANTILLES, the name 
sometimes given to that portion of the W. Indies that 
includes the vast chain of islands which extends, ina 
circular sweep, from Anguilla on the N., to Trinidad on 
the S. They comprise the whole of the Windward and | 
the more 8. portion of the Leeward Islands. The prin- 
cipal islands, reckoning from the N., are St. Kitt's, An- 
tigna, Guadaloupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, 
Barbadoes, St. Vincent, Grenada, Tobago, and Trinidad, 
They derived their name from having been mostly ocen- 
pied, at the period of their discovery, by a tribe of In- 
dians called Caribs, or Curibbers, now nearly extinct. 

Caribou, n. (Zoöl.) See REINDEER. 

Caribou, in Maine, a post-office of Aroostook co. 

Carien, (Kul-) n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order 
Pupayaceer. The species are natives of South America. 
and the tropical regions of the Old World. The acrid 
milky se of C. digitata is said to be a deadly poison. 
The juice of the unripe frnit, and the powdered seeds of 
C. papaya, are powerfnl anthelminties: but the fruit 
when cooked, is edible. nis plant is said to have the 
property of rendering meat tender. It is stated that 
newly-killed meat hung among the leaves soon becomes 
soft and delicate, and that the flesh of old hogs and old 
poultry fed on its fruit or leaves is remarkably tender, 
The leaves are used in some districts as a substitute for 
soap. The juice is said to be a highly animalized pro- 
duct, resembling animal albumen in its characters and 
reactions. 

Caricature, (kar'i-ka-tūr,) n. Fr., from It. carica- 
tura, from caricare, to load, to charge, from Lat. carrus, 


Car'imon Java, a cluster of 10 or 12 small i 
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a car.] (Painting, dr.) An exaggerated representation|Carinthite, n. (Min.) See WuLrestre. 


of any object, in which any natural defects are over- 
charged, so as to muke it appear ridiculous. Coin the 
pictorial art occupies the same place that burlesque does 
iu literature. The legitimate objects of the one and of 
the other are the vices and follies of individuals or of 
Classes, and all disagreeable peculiarities of manner aud 
Appearance Which arise from these. External detoriuii- 
ties, waich do not spring trom the fault of the person 
afflicted, can never be proper subjects of © The ancients 
employed C., as we find trom their masks. Among 
Italian painters, Leonardo da Vinci is a master of this 
art, representing the quarrelbome, braggurt, peevish, 
gluttonons, clownish with an e) tated fidelity, 
Among the French, Callot, and among the English, 
rth, stand prominently out in this art. The 
s have toostrong a sense of the beautiful to have 
t relish for , and the Germans are too grave to 
excel in these sportive productions, Some of the best) 
specimens of modern Care to be found in the pages of the 
hebdomadal English Punch, and the French Charivari. 
Caricature’, v a. To represent by caricature; to 
ridiwule pictorially; to burlesque; as, to caricature a 
person. 
In revenge for this epistle, Hogarth caricatured Churchill.” 
Walpole. 
Caricatu’rist, n. One who is skilled in caricatures. 
Caricog’raphy, n. [Lat. carer, sedge, and Gr. gra- 
plein, to draw.) A description of the plants of the 
genus Carer, 
Car'icous, a. [See Canis]! Resembling a fig. 
Caries, (.ui'reez.) n. | Lat. rottenness.) (Med) A dis- 
ease of the bones, analogous to ulceration of the soft 
parts. It differs from necrosis iu that, iu the latte 
the bone is destitute of vitality, which is not the case 
when it is simply carious, Necrosis corresponds to mor- 
tification of the soft parts. Caries most fequently at- 
tacks the bones of the spine: bòt it may affect any of 
the bones, especialy such as are of the spongy texture, 
as the carpal or tarsal bones, or the heads of the long 
bones, when they form articulations. The young, or those 
of a serofulons babit of body, are most subject to this 
disease. It sometimes appears spontaneously ; at others, 


Carole, r. 
like a culush. 

Cariop’sis, n. Sce CARYOPSIS. 

Carios'ity, n. Caries; rottenness of a bone, 

Cario u. [Lat cariosus, trom cares.) Rotten; mor- 
titled: decayed; ns, a carious bone, 

Caripe’, a town and valley of S. America. in Venezuela, 
prov, Cumana, 40 m. S.E. of that city. It is the chief 
seat of the Cheyma Indian missions. 

Caris’sa,n. (/%½ A genus of plants, order Apory- 
nacew. A species of C carandas bears an edible fruit, 
which is eaten in the East Indies, either alone or with 
meat, as a substitute for red-currant jelly. The fruits of 
C. edulis and tomentosa nre also eaten in Abyssinia. 

Cark, n. (W. carc, anxiety.] Cure; anxiety; solicitude; 
concern. (R.) 

“Fling cark and care aside.“ — Motherwell. 

1. To be careful, solicitous, or anxious, 

“What can be vainer than to lie carking for the unprofitable 

goods of this world?“ — L Estrange. 

a. To make anxious or disturbed; to worry with 

Cares. (R.) 

“Nor cau a man 


A small, open, light carriage, somewhat 


—v. 


. care or cark himself one penny richer.” 
South. 

Carl. in Jowa, a post-township of Adams co., 65 m. S. W. 
of Des Moines. 

Carle, u. | Dan. nnd Swed. karl,a man; Ger. kerl. a low 
fellow, | rustic fellow; a man of mean descent or 
occupation; a countryman, This term is still current 
in the provincial parts of Scotland, but in England it 
has given way to the word churl, (q. Y.) 

In Scotland, an old man, 


“There lived a care on Kelly burn braes, 
An’ he had a wife was the plague o bis days." — Burns, 

—A kind of hemp. 

Car len. Eu FLYAGARE, an eminent Swedish novelist, 
n in Stockholm, 1810, Her principal works known in 
this country are the Rose of Tistelön, The Bathright, 
Ivar, or the Si juts Buy, The Lover's Stratagem, &c., &c. 

Carlentini, (Lar-len-te'ne,) a town of Sicily, prov. 
Syracuse, 19 m. N.W. of the latter city. It is mean and 


as the result of an injury, asa blow or fall. It begins 
with inflammation, usually attended with dull, h 
pain and weakness in the part wted, In course of 
time an nbscess forms, which, if not arrested, at length 
bursts and discharges n thin flnid containing particles of 
the bones. In caries of the vertebra, curvature of the 
spine takes place, more or less, according to the num- 
ber of vertebrae uffected, and paralysis generally sets in. 
At the articulation of the bones, the part enlarges, the 
cartilages become affected, and amputation or excision 
of the joint is often neces in order to save the pa- 
tients life. Much may be done in arresting the pro- 
gress of this disease, at least in its earlier stages. 

CArigdano, (har-ven-yalino,) a walled inland town of 

- prov. Turin, on the Po, II m. S. of Turin. It 

lun maaf. of silk, Pop. 8.703. 

Carillon, (kah-re'yon,) [Fr.] See CHIME. 

Carima'ta, „ name applied to the passage between 
Borneo and Billiton; also to a cluster of islets in the 
Same pass i and lastly, to the principal member of 
the group, whose highest point, a peak of 2,000 feet, is 
in Lat. 19 36° S, and Lon. 1059 54’ E. 

lands in 
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the Indian Ocean; Lat. , Lon, 110° 15 


(Carimon, (Great anp L 1 2 islands of the Malay 


Archipelago, in the Strait of Malncca, 30 m. from Singa- 
pore; Lat. 19 5’ N., Lon. 103° 30’ E. 

Carimo‘na, in Minnesota, a post-village of Fillmore 
co., in Carimona township, 5 m. W. of Preston, 15 m. 8. 
of Chatfield; pop. 738. 

Cari‘na, „. aten keel] (Bot.) The two lower petals 
of a papillonaceons flower ( Fig. 65), which are usually 
somewhat united along their anterior edges, and to- 
gether forma body in shape resembling the Keel, or 
rather the narrow prow, of an ancient vessel, 

Carina'ria, n. A genus of gasteropodous Mollusca, 
with an elongated, sub-cylindrical, transparent body, fur- 
nished with « sort of fin, which performs the part of a 
rudder. The shells of this genus were formerly known 
to collectors under the name of Venus'’s slipper, and Glass 
nautilus, 

Car‘inate, Car'inated, a. [Lat, rarinatus, keel- 
shaped ] (Bot) Keel-shaped; as, a carinate leat, 

Carini, Css“, a town of S. Italy, in Sicily, prov., 
and 12 m. W.N.W. of Palermo: pep. 11,909, 

Carino'la, a town of S. Italy, 20 m. from Gaeta, in the 

nborhood of which excellent wine is produced: pop. 


Carin’thia, (Ger. Kürnthen.) (Ducny or.) an inland prov. 
of the Austrian empire, bounded N. and E. by Salzburg 
and Styria, S by Carniola and Friuli, and W, by the 
Tyrol. Arra, 5,985 eq. m. This prov.is divided into 
the circles of Klagenfurt and Villach, or Upper and 
Launer Civinthia, Surface, mountainous. Sarl. Good, 
in the valleys. Tron and lead is extensively mined, and 
forts the principal wealth of the province, Agric. prod. 
Rye. oats. cattle, Ke. Monn iron und steel goods, 
woollens, silks, and cottons. Prin. tmens. Klagenfurt, 
the cap. and Vilach. —This territory formed part of 
the empire of Charlemagne. and afterwards belonged to 
the dukes of Friuli. The hause of Austria obtained it 
in 1321, In 1804, Napoleog annexed it to his empire, 
but. in 1814. it was restoredYo Austria, Php. 338,708 

Carinthine. n. (Min) A ferruginous and alumi- 
nons kind of hornblende, from Carinthian, It occurs 
massive and disseminated, of a black or greentsh-black | 
color, opaque, with a lustre resino-vitreous externally, 
but internally splendent. 


Carl ish, Carl ishness, z. 


His works are considered lin finest Gele ations 
of the Trish peasant character ever penned, His best 
known productions are, Traits and Storirs of the Irish 
Ivasantry, Valentine MeClutehy, The Black Prophet, 
Willy Reilly and his Hic Bawn, Custle Sjuunder, &c. 
D, 1569. 

Carle'ton, in Jwa, a village of Polk co., on the Des 
Moines River, 115 m. W. of Iowa City. 

Carle’ton, in prov. of Ontario, an eastern co. Arra, 
dos sq.m. It is connected by railroad with Prescott 
and Ottawa. Cap, Ottawa. Pop. in 1871, 43.284. 

Carle'ton Place, in prov. of Ontario, a vill. of Lan- 
ark co., on the Mississippi River, 2 m. Irom Perth, ane 
30 from Ottawa; pop. in 1871. 1.205. 

Carli. Giris K N KL, Count, (karle, an Italian anatomist 
and archwologist. B. at Capo d'Istria, 1720. His best 
work is, On the History of the Coir + and Currency, and 
on the Institution of the Mints of Italy. D. 1795. 

Car lie. n. (of.) See CARLOCK. 

Carlin. Carline, 2. [From Carzr.] In Scotland, and 
N. of England, a stout, masenline old we man, 

„Aud Marjory o' the Mons lochs, 
A carline old and tough. — Burne, 

Carli‘na, n. (%. A genus of plants, order Asteracee. 
C. acaulis, the Carline thistle, grows on hills and moun- 
tains, esp ly in calcareous soils, in the middle lati- 
tudes of Europe. It was formerly in high repute for 
the medicinal virtues of its root. which, iu large doses, 
act as a drastic purgative; Lut its use is now confined ta 
Veterinary practice, 

Carline, Car‘oline, u. [It. card.] A silver coin, 
formerly current in Italy, and valued at about 7 cents, 

Car’line-thistle, n. (Bo!) » CARLING, 

Carlingford, u seaport of Ireland, co. Louth, on the 
S. side of the Lough (or Bay) of the same name, 10 m. 
E. of Dundalk. The Lough has secure anchorage with 
a depth of 8 ft of water on its entranee bar, Its oysters 
are renowned, Pop. 5,000, 

Carlings, „. pl. (Shipbuilding) Short pieces of tim- 
ber ranging fore and aft from one deck-beam to another, 
into which their ends are mortised; they are used to 

i deck, and bind the principal beams together, 

e. in ini a township, cap: of Macoupin 

S. S. W. of Springteld, and 33 N.E. of Alton; 


Carlinv 
co., 39 m 
pep. 5.808. 

Carisbrooke, a Village nnd par. of England, m the 
IsJe of Wight, 78 m. 8 W. af London. It is especially 
noticeable for its magnificent Norman castle, in which, 
for upwards of a year, the unfortunate Charles I. of Eng- 
land was imprisoned, and where his daughter Elizabeth 
subsequently died in captivity, 

See Cuurusn; Cnunt- 
ISH NESS. 

Carlisle. (kar'li/r,) a walled city of England, co, Cum- 
berland, in an extensive plain at the junction of the 
rivers Eden, Caldew, and Peterel, which nearly sur- 
round it; 250 m. N.W. of London. This is a fine, an- 
cient city, with a noble cathedral, and a fine old castle 
famous in English history. Manuf. Cotton, hats, iron, 
leather, bisonits, Ke. C, was a Roman station under 
the name of Luguvollum: by the Saxons it was named 
Caer Luil (“City of Lu“), whence its present name is 
derived. William the Conqueror built the castle, and 
it, together with the town, being so near to the Scottish 
border, was a frequent object of contest for centuries in 
the wars between the two nations. Fp. (1581) 35,866. 
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Carlisle, in Minois See CARLYLE. 

Carlisle, in ue, a post-v. of Sullivan co, 36 m. & 
of Terre Haute, and 6 E. of the Wabash River. 

Carlisle, in Jowa, a post-village of Warren co. 

Carl isle, in Kentucky, a twp. and post-village, cap. of 
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Magyars, and at a later period between the Hungarians 
andthe Austrians, Fop. 4,785. 

Carlow. (formerly CATHERLOVGR,) a co. of Ireland, | 
rov. Leinster, bounded . K. by cos. Wexford and Wiek- 
ow, N, Wicklow and Kildare, and W. Queen's co. and) 

Kilkenny. Area, 22% acres. Surface, diversified. 
Saoil, good. This is one of the Anest dairy counties in 
Ireland. cup. Carlow. IWV. (1881) 46,504, 

Carrow, a borungh, market-town, and cap, of above co., on 
the Barrow, 45 m. 8.8.W. of Dublin, This town is well- 
built and thriving, and ia the great mart of the agricul- 
tural produce of the surrounding country. Mun/. 
Flour and malt. Pop. 9,672. 


N, of Marshall. 
Carlisle, in Nebraska, a village of Cass co, 36 m. 
8.8.W. of Omaha City, aud 10 m. 8 of * kort ADA 
b in New a t-tu u ~ * 
8 ew of priming m j — * ee i oe e Ps omonim 
hip, Brown Carlow ville, in Alabuma, a post-oftice + ns co. 
Carlisle, in Ohio, a village in Jackson township, |Cario'bad, or Kaisen-Kantapad, ( Charles’ Butz, ) a 
town of Bohemia, ip the Austrian empire, and one of 
the most fashionable watering-places in Europe, be situ- 
ated near the Eger, 72 m. W. N. W. of Prague. The town 
is moet picturesquely placed in a low valley eurroanded 
by wooded hills, and is famous for its hot springs; the 
Sprudel, the principal of them and the hottest in Barope, 
Isis temp. of 160° Fabre; and that of MGbibrannen, 
which is the most commonly drank, 138° Fahr. The 
town is beautifully laid out, and annually receives 
some 10,000 to 15,000 visitors, including many of the 
1863, Pup tu 1880, 6,209. crowned heads of Europe. C belongs to the Emperor 
Carlisle Spri in / Irania, a post-village of | of Austria. Btationary pop. 4,822. 
CAEI Ob m. W. of Harrisburg, and 4 N. of |Caris'burg, or Karisnura, « royal, fortified town of 
Carlisle. It is a pleasant summer retreat, aud has good) the Austrian dominions in Transylvania, on the Mares, 
accommodations for visitors. 32 m. N.W. of Hermaustadt, It is n handsome city, with 
Carlisie’s Mills, in Mississippi, a post-village of | a fine cathedral, containing the tomb of the famons 
Perry co. Pop. 40. Hungarian hero Joho Hunyades. Pup. 6 641. 
Carlisle Station, in Ohio, n post-office of Warren ch. Carls’ burg, in New Jersey, u village of Cumberland co., 
Car'lists, n. (iat) The supporters of Charles X. 4 m. S. K. of Bridgeton. i : 
of France, after the revolution of 1830, were called|Carls‘crona, Carls‘croon, ( Charles’ Crows,”) n 
Carlists, On the death of Ferdinand VII. of Spun, in| seaport town of Sweden, on the Baltic; Lat, 06° 10° 9” 
1833, two parties contended for the succession, his bro- N.; Lon. 15° 53°25” E. The greater part of the town ii 
ther, Don Carlos, and his daughter, Isabella II. (born| built on Trow-oe, and other wal! islands, The harbor 
1830), in anticipation of whose birth the Salic Law,| is large and safe, and can accommodate the largest ships. 
which had prohibited the succession of females, had| The only practicable eutrauce to it, on the 8 side of the 
been abolished by a Praginatic Sanction published! town, is defended by two strong forts.  Manf. Canvas, 
March 20th, 180. The supporters of the former were] linen, leather, and anchors. The town derives its name 
termed Curlists, and of the latter Céristinos, after Chris-| from Charles XT. of Sweden, who in 1680 conferred on it 
tina the queen-mother, A war followed the accession| important privileges, and it hus since continued to be 
of Isabella, lasting from 1533 to 1840, in which, after a| the principal naval station of the kingdom, 7. 10,802. 
sanguinary and cruel contest, the Cristinos were the C. ia the capital of a billy, but generally fertile province. 
victors. Since that period the ( have at varions times.“ Area, about 1,130 sq. m.; pop. about 120,000, 4 
Dut unsuccessfully, risen in arms in Spain: and, after | Carlshaven, or Karis‘haven, (“Churles Haren,“) 
the flight of Isabella IL in 1508, they, in the early| aseaport of Sweden prov Bleckinge, on the Baltic, at the, 
months of 1569, in raised the standard of legitimacy, mouth of the Nie, 55 m, W. of Carlscrona; Lat, 5601240” 
in behalf of Don Enrique de Bourbon, Duke of Madrid. N.; Lon. 14° 51’ E. The harbor is small, but safe. 
Don Carlos’ grandson, and again in 1873, with varyi Manf. Canvas, woollens, tobacco; ship-building flour- 
success against the ublic,and against Alphonso XI ishes, „Iron, timber, potash, pitch, tar Hop, 6,303, 
in 1875; but the revolt was finally put down in 1870. Carlsruhe, 10 (Martes Rest,’) a city of Germany, cap. 
See alan. Mania CHRISTINA, p. 1554. of the grand«luchy of Baden, cire. Middle Rhine, resi- 
Car'lock, n. | Russ. baridc} A kind of isinglasa mado | dence of the Grand-Duke, and seat of the principal State 
from the sturgeon, used in clarifying wine anthoritles, is situate in the fine plain of the Hardwald, 
Carlockville, in Tennesser, a b.. of Rutherford co. | which surronnds it on the N, and W.: 4 m. E. of the 
Carloforte, a walled sea-port of N. Italy, on the] Rhine, N W. N. W. of Stuttgart, 57 S. by W. of Darm- 
small island of San Pietro, near the S.W. coast of Sar-| stadt, und 42 N.E. of Strusburg. The town is quite 
dinia; Lat. 39° 8 28“ N., Lon. §° 17“ 28% E. Mun. unique in ita construction, being built in the form of an 
Anchovies, coral, salt, Pup, 3.745, out-spread fan, or rather wheel, around the grand-ducal 
Carloman, the eldest son of Charles Martel, whom he lace, from which as u centre 32 public routes radiate. 
succeeded ns king of Austrasia in 741. He and his brother, veral of the streets stretch into the forest. C. isin 
Pepin, united in defending their dominions against the part walled, and has 7 gates. It ie a handsome, but 
encroachments of their neighbors, and defeated the rather dull town, The principal poblic buildings are 
Germans in 743. Carloman then entered Saxony, took! the grand-ducal residence enclosed by its garden and 
its duke prisoner, and, after several successful expedi-| park, the government offices, mint, barracks, hospitals, 
tions, became n monk of the order of St. Benedict. He] and many churches, It has several fine synares, public 
assembled u famous conncil in 742, whose acts bear hiess fountains, aud many educational, literary, and artistic 
name. D, 755. There were 3 others of the same name:| institutions. Manf. Silks, carpets, chemicals, farniture, 
The first was the younger brother of Charlemagne, with] carringes, bijouterie, &. C. is quitea modern city, and 
whom he had some contention about the kingdom, bnt,| has risen round a bunting-seat built by Carl Wilhelms, 
on bis death, in 771, left him in full possession. — The] Margrave of Baden, in 1715. Pop. 32,004. 
second was the son of Lonis IL, whom he succeeded in| Carlstad, «town of Sweden, on the ittand of Tingvalla, 
879, in conjunction with his brother Louis III. On the! at the mouth of the Klar, on the lake Wenern. Te has 
death of the latter, he was declared sole king of France, a considerable trade in copper, iron, corn, salt, and tim- 
and was killed in hunting, by a wild boar, in 884.—The! ber, Jp. 5,510. 
third, Curloman, was the eldest son of Louis L, king of |Carl’stadt, a town of Austrian Croatia, co, Agram. at 
Germany, whom he succee led, in 876, in the kingdom of the confluence of the Korana and Dolra with the Kulpa, 
Bavaria, Ho made some partial conquests in Italy. D.] 32 m. S. W. of Agram. Congiderable quantities of the 
880. liquor known ns rosolio are made bere. Pip. 6,272. 
Carlos. Dox, son of Philip II. of Spain, was B. 1545. Carlstadt, in New Jersey, n post-office of Bergen co. 
He was deformed and sickly, and of an extremely Carlton, in Jowa, a township of Tama co, 
violent disposition. He wux to have espoused Eliza- Carlton, in Mcligan, a township of Barry co, 35 m. 
beth of France, but his father, becoming a widower,) Woof Lansing. 
married that princess himself, This circumstance, Carlton, in Minnesota, an NE. county, Area, 860) 
greatly irritated him, and it is said that he had en- sq.m. Jtiners. It ia drained by St. Louis and Kettle 
tered into n conspiracy against his king and father.) rivers. Desc. The surface ic uneven, and partly covered 
On this charge he was thrown Into prison, where he] with forests of pine and muple. Cap. Twin Lakes, Zop. 
died about six months after his arrest, The manner of | (1880) 1,230. 
his death is variously stated, some affirming that he was! C ton, in M At of Freeborn co, 
poisoned, bled to death, or strangled, while others at- €C ton, in New York, n post-township of Orleans co., 
tributed his death to his own acts. p. 1568, on Lake Ontario, 35 miles W. N. W. of Rochester; pop. 
Carlos, A, n town of Venezuela, S. America, on the 2,327. ) 
Aguerre, 30 m. from Caracas; pap. 10,000, Carlton, in Wisconsin, a port-village and township of 
Carlovin’gians, or C\noutnatans, (It) The name) Kewaunee co, on Lake Michigan, § m. S. of Kewaunee; 
of the second dynasty of the French kings. They suc-| pop. 1,185, P 
ceeded tu the Merovingians in 752, in the person of Pe- Carlton Fort, in British N. America, on tho N. branch | 
pin the Short, and finished in 987 with Louis V. (Ie of Saskatchewan River; Lat. Hie N.; Lon 1e 12, W. 
Fuinéant), who was succecded by Hugues Cupet, the Carlton's Store, in Virginia, n postoffice of King 
first of the Capetians. and Queen co. | 
Car'lovitz, Canvovicz, or Cantovirzs, a town of the Carl'tonville, in Ohio, a village of Meigs co. on the 
Austrian empire, on the military frontier ef Slavonia, Ohio River, 100 m. S. K. of Colnmbua, 
The great vine mountain in the vicinity yields the beet Carludo’viea, „ lu honor of Charles IV. of Spain, 
and strongest qualities of Hungarian wines. A peace) and his queen Louisa) A genna of planta, order Pun- 
was conuluded here in 1699, between Austria, Poland,| danacer, The unexpanded leaves of C. palmata furnish 
ussia, Venice, and Turkey. In 154849, C. was the) the material employed in the manufacture of Panama 
pcus of the Servian rebellion against Hungary, and the] bats. 
theatre of collision between the Servians and the Carlyle, Tuomas, an English essayist, biographer, and 


co, 
—A twp. in the central part of Lorain co. 
—A flourishing village of Noble co. Å 
—A village of Warren co, 45 m. N. by E. of Cincinnati. 
Carlisle. in /vnnsylvrania, a flourishing borough, cap. of 
Cumberland co., 18 m. W. by 8. of Harrisburg, and 125 
m. W. of Philadelphia. It is pleasantly sitnated on the 
t limestone valley, between the yore and 
mth Mountains, Surface, level; sail, uniformly and 
highly productive. History. C. was founded in 1763, 
and shelled by the Confederates on the night uf July Ist, 
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historian, and one of the most remarkable writers of the 
n in Scotland, 1705. Me was educated at Mlimburgh 
3 and commenced his literary career in 1523, 
by contributions of able camys ter the Elinburgh Em- 
cyclopedia, und the Edinburgh Keriew. Next tollowed 
his translations of Githe's Wilhel Meister, n work 
which showed n bent of reading destined to infinence 
materially his foture coreer. Suceesling these ap 
peared his Life af Schiller, Between 1850 and 1833, C 
wrote bis Surtr Reeartus, and in 1837 he published 
The French Revolution, a history abounding in vivid and 
graphic descriptions. Chartiem, and b vols. ef his 
Exeays, appeared in 1839, and in the next year he de- 
livered a tories of lectures on Hero- Worship, which were 
afterwards pallished in a collected form, His Pust and 
Present wos given to the world in 1543, aod in 1850 the 
Latter-Day Pamphlets, essaye enggested by the revolu- 
tionary convulsions of AS. — C Life of Jolm Sterling 
has been described as “one of the finest biographies ever 
written.” In 1845 appeared his great work entitled 
Oliver Cromwells Letters and Speeches, with Elucida- 
tions, which gave him a distinguished place among bis- 
torians. In 1860-4 C brought out his Life of Frederick 
the Great. In 1865 he was elected Lon! Rector of Edin- 
burgh University. — C's leading characteristic is a rug- 
ged earnestness of expression, and a range of thonght 
widened and deepened by his profoond acqnaintance 
with the writings of great German thinkers. D, at Lon., 
Feb, 5, 1841, See Froude's Reminiscences, ( Lon., 1881.) 
Carlyle, in I, a p.-v., cup. of Clinton co., on the Kas- 
kaskia River, 47 m. E. of St. Lonis —Io Kan, n p.v. of 
oa co, 75 dey 465 Lawrence, of M. leat 
rmagno (kdr-man-yé'li,) a town Italy. 
prov. Turin, near the Po, 15 m. S. by E. of Turin. Th 
sa well built and laid-out pee with an active trade 
in silk, flax, hemp, corn, and cattle. Pip. 14,246. 
Carmagnole, (iir-man'yòl ) (Hist.) The name of a 
song and dance hat originated and became very popular 
in the time of the first French Revolution. It 1 
first in the south of France, am! is supposed to have re- 
ceived its name from the town of Carmagnola, in Pied- 
mont. It was commonly sung and danced at public 
festivals, executions, and onthreaks of popular fury. 
Afterwards the nume was applied to a kind of white 
jacket worn by the revolationists, and by ail who wished 
to show their patriotism. 
Cur man, „ pl. Canmex. A man who drives a cart or 
car. 


Rien sturdy carmen shall thy nod obey.” — Gay. 
Carmar’then, in Wales. See CARMARTHEN, 
Carmel. (Moost,) a famous mountain of Syria, extend- 

ing from the plain of Esdrælon in «a N.W., direction, till 
it terminates in the steep promontory forming the S. W. 
extremity of the Bay of Acre. At its foot, on the N.E, 


Fig. 519. — MOUNT CARMEL AND K, (from the N.E.) 


stands the small town of Kaifa. The name Mint Car- 
mel is usnally confined to this promontory, the height 
of which is variously estimated at from 1,500 to 1,800 ft. 
This mountain is farnous in Scripture history, more es- 
pecially in that of Elijah, being the place where he de- 
stroyed the prophets of Baal (1 Kings xviii). In more 
modern times, the mountain has been occupied by 
monks, who have resided in grottoes cut out of the 
rock, and in a monastery built near the summit. The 
latter was destroyed in 1821, but has since been rebuilt, 

Carmel, in /rdiana, a post-office of Hamilton co. 

Carmel, in Mins, a post-village and township of Pe 
nobscot co., 00 m. N.E, of Angusta, on the Sawadubse- 
cook River; . of township 1,348. 

Carmel, in Michigan, a township of Eaton co.; pop, 
2504 


2504, 

Carmel, in New Fork, a post-village and township, 
cap. of Putnam co., is pleasantly situated 100 m. 8 by 
E. of Albany. 

Carmel, in Ohio, n post-office of Highland co. 

Carmel, or San Carlos, in Gi, a missionary 
settlement of Monterey co, 

Car’'melin, Carmelite, a. Belonging to the order 
of Carmelites, 

Carmelite, n. A sort of pear. 

Car’metites, n. pl. (Ecel. Hist.) The religious order 
of monks of St. Mary, of Mount Carmel, founded in the 
12th century. The (© themselves claim an unbroken 
succession from Elijah, and speak of the Virgin Mary 
asa Carmelite nun. About 1205, Albert, Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, prescribed a rule for them, which was con- 
firmed by Honorius III. in 1226, They were driven from 
Syria by the Saracens, in the 13th century, and became 
mendicant friars in 1247, Gregory XIIL, divided them 
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into two branches in 1580, according to a form projected 
by St. Theresa in 1540, the more rigid being called Bare- 
Hude Carmelites, because they Went barefooted, The 
Carmelite naus, or Crit, were instituted in 1402. 
They are very numerous in France, 

Carmen, in /re/und, a township of Kildare co., 6 m. 
K. of Athy. 

Carmen, an island in the Gulf of California, opposite 
Loreto, It contains a salt fake with a solid crust of salt 
several fect thick. 

Carmi, in irois a post-villaze, cap. of White co, on 


the Little Wabash River, 150 m. S. E. of Springfield; 


pop. 3,689. 

Carmi'chael's, or CARMICHAELSTOWN, in une 
nia, a post-village of Greene co., on Muddy Creek, 14 m. 
E. of Waynesburg. 

Car’midine, n. (Cm.) An alkaloid contained in the 
distillate of shule-tar, 

Car’minated, 4. Related to, or having the proper 
ties of, carmine ; as, carminuted lake. 

Carmin‘ative, n. [From Lat curmen, a song, an in- 
cantation, a chirm ] (Med.) A medicine of a 


existing, and to dispel flatulence, The list of carmina- 
tives is very numerous, and comprises all the aromatic 
herbs and plants—such as all the mints, thyme, dill, 
&c.3 all the aromatic seeds, from cardamonis to curraway 3 
the whole range of spices, all the essential oils, many 
of the barks, all the natural balsas, some of the resins 
and gam-resins—as cunplor, gullbanum, and assatostida ; 
and alcohol and opium, 

=a. Anti-spasmodic; dispelling flatulency. 

Carmine, CARMINE-LAKE, n, [Fr.carmin.] (Chem) 
The coluring-matter of the Coceus cacti, or cochineal in- 
sect; it consists of carminic acid united with alumina 
or oxide of tin, according to the mode of manufacture. 
There are various receipts for the preparation of car- 
mine, but the success of the process depends much on 
the care with which it is conducted, — Twenty onnces 
of cochineal and 115 grains of carbonate of soda are 


boiled in distilled water for twenty minutes: when re- 


moved from the fire, three quart of an ounce of alum 
and one-eighth of an ounce of biturtrate of potash are 
added. The whites of two eges are now added ; and on 


treating the liquid, the carmine rises to the surface. | 
The carmine is collected in a strainer, washed, und dried 


at 82° Fahr. 

Carmine Spar, Car’minite, n. (Min.) An an- 
hydrous arsenate of lead and iron, occurring in translu- 
cent necdle-shaped crystals, and in spheroidal forms 
with a columnar structure, at Horhausen in Saxony 


The name has reference to the color of the mineral, 


which varies from carmine to tile-red. 

Carmin'ie Acid, n. ((4em.) A purple-brown friable 
mass, soluble in alcohol and water, and slightly emetic 
It unites with bases to form colored salts aud precipi- 
tates. It may be obtained by treating the powdered 
cochineal with ether, to remove the fat, and digesting 
the iusoluble portion in water. Acetate of lead is then 
added, and a lead-iike carminate of lead is precipit 
This must be well washed, decomposed by sulphure 
hydrogen, and the filtered solution evaporated in vacuo, 
over sulphuric acid. — Chlorine, iodine, and bromine 
change its color to yellow, and the freed alkalies color 
the aqueous solution purple. With alum, no precipitate 
occurs until ammonia is added, when it falls down as a 
brilliant crimson lake. The alkaline earths give purple 


precipitates, and with salts of tin a bright crimson solu- | 


tion is obtained. Form. Cos ie 

Carmoe, or KarMog, (kar'moo,) an island of Norway, at 
the entrance of the Bukke Fiord, in the North Sea, and 
20 miles N.W. of Stavanger, in Lat, 59° 20° N., Lon 
15’ E. It is 21 m. long, with un average breadth of 5. 
Pop. 7.000. 

Carmo’na, (anc. Carmn,) a city of Spain. prov. Seville, 
20 m. E. N. E. of the latter city, and 46 WS W. of Cor- 
dova It was a flourishing city under the Moors, but few 
remains, however, exist of its former grandeur, Jop. 
17,233. 

Car mot. n. (Alchemy.) Among the old alchemists, the 
substance of which the “philosophers stong“ was be- 
lieved to be composed. 

Carn, „ ( Mining.) In Cornish mining, a rock; a high 
rock; a heap of rocks. 

Carn, Ireland, a market-town of co. Donegal, 16 m. 
N. of Londonderry; pop. about 700. 

Car'nac, a village of France, dep. Morbihan. Near it 
are more than 5,000 granitic obelisks of Druidical origin, 
which stand perpeudicularly in 11 rows parallel to the 
coast. 


Carnage, (Cu Hd. n. Fr., from L. Lat. carnatio, from | 


Lat. caro—carnés, flesh.) Flesh, or heaps of flesh, as of 
slain animals in slaughter-houses. 
His ample maw with human carnage filled.” — Pope. 
—Great slaughter in war; massacre; butchery. 


“Man —arrayed for mutual slaughter; 
Yea, carnage is his daughter.” — Wordsworth. 


Carnahan, in Oregon, a village of Clatsop co., 14 m | 
|Carnes’ville, in Georgia, n post-villuge, cap. of Frank- 


8.8 k. of Astoria. 

Car Aua, a. | Fr. charnei; Lat. carnalis ; from vavo—car- 
nis. Nlesh.] Pertaining to flesh; fleshy ; sensual; as, a 
carnal thought. ‘Opposed to spirttiuac. 

—Lustful: animal: lecherous: libidinous given to the in- 
dulgence of sensuar appetite: as, carnai desires, 

Carnalism, n. Caruality: indulgence of carnal lusts, 


(R. 

Car'nalist. n. One who indulges in sensual gratifica- 
tions. 

Car'nalite, n. A man given to worldly thoughts and 
actions. (R.) 


| Carnality, n. 


warm, | 
stimulating character, chiefly given to prevent pain or} 
griping iu the stomach or bowels, or to allay such when | 


CARN 


[lat carnalitas.] Quality or state of 

being Carnal; fleshly lusts or desires. 

Car'nalize, v.u. To muke carnal; to cause to become 
carnal, 

Car'nally, adv. Iu a carnal manner; according to the 
flesh. 

“In the Sacrament we do not receive Christ carnally, but we 

receive him spiritually,” — Taylor. 


Ina lecherous or sensual manner. 


Car’nal-minded, a. Worldly-minded 

Car‘nal-mindedness, 7. Grossucss or worldliness 

of miud. 
‘arna’ria, n. pl. Fr. carnassiers ; from Lut. caro, car- 
nis, flesh.) (Zod) The name given by Cuvier to a great 
order of Mammalia, which, according to his system, in- 
cludes all the not marsupial Fere of Linnius, and along 
with them the bats, from the Linnean order Primates. 
This order was divided into Chetroplera, Insectivora, aud 
Carrivora. 

Carnar’von, in Wales. See CAERNARVON. 

Carnar’von, HENRY Joan Grorae HERBERT, 3d EARL 
op, B. 1800. After finishing his school education at Eton, 
he repaired to Christ Chureh Coll., Oxford, and at the 
close of his university career, he entered upon a well- 
devised plan of travel, extending over Italy, Spain, and 
parts of Africa and Greece; the results of which he, from 
time to time, gave to the world in works abounding in 
animated and picturesque descriptions, His most popu- 
lar work is his Portugal and Galicia; but his Moor, a 
poem, and Dor Pedro, a tragedy, evince poetice powers 
of no mean order, D. 1849. 

Carnas’sial, «. [Lat. curnis, and edere, to ent.] Adapted 
to the mastication of flesh: as, curnassial teeth—Owen 

Carnassier, (4di-nds'si-d,) a. Fr Carnivorous ; rav- 
enous. 

Carnatic, (The.) a very extensive maritime prov. of 
S. Hindostan, comprising a considerable portion of the 
territory under the British presidency of Madras. It 
extends along the Coromandel coast trom Cape Como- 
rin to the River Gondeyam, or between Lat. 8° and 16° 
N., and Lon. 772 15’ and 80°30’ E., having N. the North- 
ern Cirears, W. the Balaghaut ceded districts, the provs. 
Salem and Coimbatoor, and the Cochinand Travancore 
dominions, and S. und E. the Indian Ocean, the Gult of 
Manar, and the Bay of Bengal. Length N.E. to S.W. 
500 m. average breadth about 90, 
m. ‘The E. Ghants range of mountains intersect this 
prov. throughout its whole extent N. of Lat. 119 20’, 
dividing into the Upperand Lower Carnatic. The prin- 
cipal rivers are the Pennar, Pelaur, Cavery, &c. The 
climate of the Lower Carnatic is one of the hottest in 
India; that of the Upper is more temperate, Soil, vari- 
ous. Rice, cereals, tobacco, and a little sugar and indigo 
are cultivated. The cotton raised isehictly of the dwarf 
kind (Gossypium herbaceum). Famines and droughts 
are not untrequent in this part of the Indian Peninsula. 
Most of the population are Hindoos of the Brabminical 
sect; there are comparatively few Mobammedans, and 
Hindoo customs are retained iu wondertal purity 
throughout the prov. Chief taens, Madras, Pondicherry. 
Tranquebar, Tanjore, Arcot, &c. Few provs. exhibit 
so many large temples, and other public ornaments of 

on and wealth. The Moguls first invaded the 

310, but it was not finally in their possession til! 

zu of Aurungzebe. In 1717 it was severed, with 

the Mogul territor in the Deccan, from the throne of 

Delhi. The C. was conquered by the British in 1753, 
and its subjugation was completely effected in 1801. 

Carnation, (/iir-nd’shun,) n. Fr. curnation; from 
Lat. caro, carnis, flesh.] The natural color of flesh ; 
flesh color. 

“O punish him! or to the Elysian shades 
Dismiss my soul, where no carnation fades.” — Pope. 
(Pointing.) That part of n picture wherein the limbs, 
Ac. are represented without drapery. 
(Bot) See DIANTHUS. 


Carna'tioned. a. Made like carnation color. 
'Car’ne, or Carna, in Ireland, parish of Wexford 


and Kildare cos. 

Carne‘ades, of Cyrene, in Africa, the founder of the 
third academy at Athens. D. 128 f. 0. See ACADEMICS. 

Carnelian, (kiir-néle-an,) n. Lat. carneus, from caro, 
flesh.) ( Min.) A variety of Chalcedony, generally of a 
clear bright-red tint, and passing into common chale 
dony through grayish-red gradations. The change 
insensible from red to white C. through flesh-red and 
blood-red, with a greater or less admixture of brown to 
orange and various tints of yellow, The finest specimens 
are brought from Arabia, and from Cambay and Surat in 
India. 
much used for seal-stones, beads, and other ornaments. 

Car nel-work, CAR’ VEL-WORRK. n. ( Ship-building.) The 
putting together of the timbers, beams. and planks of 
a ship, as distinguished from clinch-work.—Oyilvie. 

Car‘nent Prairie, in //linois, a post-otfice of Perry co. 

Carneous, (urn. a. [Lat. carneus, from carn, 
carnis.) Fleshy; having the qualities of flesh; as, car- 
neous papilla. 

Carne’ros, in California, a post- office of Napa co. 


lin co., 110 m. N. by E. of Milledgeville, and 15 m. from 
the Savannah River. 

Car’new, in Ireland, a town and parish of Wicklow co., 
Tm. Woo Gorey. In the vicinity of ©. is Coolittin, 
the veautitu! mansion of Earl Fitzwilliam, owner of this 
parish, 

Car ney. n. rer., A disease of horses, in which 
the mouth is so furrea that inet cannot cat. — Ogilvie. 
Carnicobar, in tne Bay of Benga. che most northern 
of the Nicobar Islands, with a circumference of 40 m.; 

Lat. 9° 10’ N., Lon. 92° 48’ E. 


Total area, 62,023 s4. | 


Both in ancient and modern times, C. las been | 


N 
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Car'nifex, n. Lat carnis, and facere, to make. ] ( Antiq.) 
The public executioner at Rome, who executed slives 
and foreigners, but not citizens, who were punished in a 
manner different from slaves. He was also the person 
appointed to administer the torture, 

Car’nifex Ferry, in Virginia, a place on the Gauley 
River, near Summerville. An engagement occurred 
here, Sept 10th, 1861, between a brigade of U. 8. troops, 
commanded by Gen. Rosecrans and a body of Conteder- 
ates, under Gen, Floyd, in which the latter were de 

ed, with the loss of a large quantity of stores and 
material. The loss of men on either side was un- 
important. 

Carnifica’tion, u. (%).) Transformation into flesh; 
a morbid state of certain organs, in which the tissue 
acquires a consistence like that of fleshy or muscular 
parts. 

Car’nify, v.i. To form or make flesh; to resolve into 
flesh, as nutriment. 

~“ I digest, L sanguify, I carnify." — Sir Matt. Hale. 

Carniola, Ger. Aruin,] (Ducny or, a prov. of the 
Austriun empire, having N. Carinthia, E. Styria and 
Croatia, S. Croatia, and W. the Littorale. Area, 3,645 
sq.m. It is divided into the 3 circles of Laybach, Adele 
berg, and Neustadt. Surface. Mountainous, it being 
penetrated by the Julian and > Alps: itis, how- 
ever, diversified by many valleys of the highest fertility. 
Prod, Wine, fruits, wheat, barley, honey, &. Min. Iron 
and lead, The quicksilver mines of Idrin are the rich- 
est in Europe. Coal, and some varieties of precious 
stones, are largely found. Manuf. Linens, lace, woollens, 
flannel, leather, porcelain, &e. hief Tow Lay bach, 
the cap., and Gottscheer This prov. formed part of the 
ancient JUyricum, and its subsequent history is identi- 
cal with that of Carinthia, (y. v.) Pep. 400,054. 

Carnival. n. Fr. curnaval; It. carnovale, from Lat. 
caro, carnis, Qesh, and vale, farewell; i. e farewell to 
flesh.) The name of a festival observed in Roman Cath- 
olic countries, immediately before the commencement 
of Lent, beginning on the feast of the Epiphany, or 
Twellth day, and ending on Ash-Wednesday. During 
the last days of C, all kinds of mummery ure practised, 
and license of every sort abounds, Rome and Venice 
are pow the cities where the ( is celebrated with the 
greatest effect; but even in them it is rapidly declining. 

Carniv’ora, n. pl. [Lat. See Carnivorous.) A.) 
A term applied toalfanimals which in the structure of 
their teeth and digestive apparatus, and in their general 
conformation, show that they are peculiarly adapted for 
destroying living animals, and for tearing and devour 
ing flesh. In the greater number of the members of 
this order, the size of the canine teeth is the most obvi- 
ous mark of distinction: these are large, strong, and 
pointed, and project somewhat forward, so as to presens 
themselves rather in front of the line of the other teeth, 
Between the canines of the two sides are six incisor 
teeth in each jaw, which are provided with sharp cutting 

The molar teeth, 
situated behind the ca- 
nines, are of three Kinds + 
—those which immedi- 

follow the canines, 
ag more or less 
pointed, and termed 
Jalse molars; the next 
being especially adapted 
for dividing and lacerat- 
ing animal muscle, by 
the sharp edge of its 
summit, and termed car- 
niverous teeth: nnd the lust, or hindmost, being more 
or less rounded or (ubereulated, The proportion which 
these different classes of molar teeth bear to each 
other in degree and development, accords with the 
relative carnivorous propensity of the different fam- 
ilies; for instance, it may be liid down as a general 
rule, that those carnivorous animals which have the 
shortest jaw and the least development of the false mo- 
lars are those in which the sanguinary propensity and 
the destructive power co-exist in the highest degree. It 
should also be remembered that the articulation of the 
jaw does not permit ot horizontal movement, the power 
being simply that of opening and shutting, like a pair 
of shears. In these, ns indeed in all animals, the stine- 
ture is admirably adapted to their babits. They feed on 
living animals, and are therefore swift to pursue, and 
strong to overpower them; they are armed with for- 
midable teeth and claws to tear them in piec their 
sight is keen, and even more so by night than by day: 
their sense of smell is acute, and their power of hearing 
delicate; their feet are soft, to enable them to steal 
silently on their prey: their bodies are long and flexible, 
so that they may glide unseen; and, finally, their sup- 
ply of food being uncertain, they are capable of long 
abstinence. Cuvier divides the C, into the fonr tribes 
Plantigrad:s, Digitigrades, Ri, and Amphibia, q. v. 
This order has been since divided into various groups 
by different authors. The division generally tollowed 
in the present work being that into the seven following 
famil — lide or Cat Family, Hyrnada or Hyena 
Family. Canidae or Dog Family, Virerrida@ or Civet 
Family, Mustelida or Weasel Family, Ursidæ or Bear 
Family, and the T or Seal Family. 

Carnivoracity, (/ér-niv-erds'i-ti,) n. Voracious ap- 
petite for flesh. 

Car’nivore, n. One of the carnivora; a carmivorous 
animal, 

Carniv’orous, a. [Lat. caro, flesh, and roro, to eat. 
Eating or feeding on flesh, as certain animals: an epi- 
thet applied to animals which naturally seek flesh for 
food, as the lion, tiger, wolf, dog, &. 
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Carnos‘ity, n. [Fr. carnosité.] A fleshy excrescence. 
M The ulcers are healed, and that carnosity resolved.""— Wiseman. 

—Fleshiness ; fleshy substance, 

Carnot, LIN NicoLas MARGUERITE, (kéir-nd’,) a 
French mathematician, aud war minister under Napo- | 
leon, was B. in Burgundy, in 1753, entered the corps of 
engineers, und receiv promotion from the Prince of 
Conds; yet, at the commencement of the revolution he 
became a decided partisan of the republic, and as u 
Member of the convention voted for the death of the 
king. During the Beigu of Terror he took an active part 
in public affiirs; and, on the establishinent of the ex- 


| 


ecutive directory, he became one of its five members. | 


In this office he remained till 1797, when, with Barthe- 
Jemy and others, he was accused aga royalist, and exiled, 
Bonapirte, on becoming First Consul, reealled C, and 
made him minister of war, In this office he quarrelled 
so much with tho finance minister that he was at 
length compelled to resign. tle subsequently served 
Napoleon in various capacit and under all the as- 
pects of the emperor's fortunes; but the emperor seems | 
always to have undervalued his talents. As a writer, C 
favorably known by his Reflections sur la Mita- 

physi jue du Caleul Infinitesimal, La Géométrie de Losi- 
tion, and other scientific treatises. D. 1823. 

Car nous, Car‘nose, a. Fleshy; carneous ; pertain- 
ing, or relating, to flesh. 
A thick and carnous covering like that of a walnut.""—Browne, 

Car ny. v. i. To delude with specious talk or promises; 
to use hypocritical expressions of flattery or endeur- 
Ment; as, to carny with soft talk. (Used as provincial 
English.) 

Car’ob, n. (Bot.) See ALGAROBA-BEAN. 

Ca roche, (/ii-r0s/’,) n. Fr. carosse, from Lat. carrus. 
See Cin.) A kind of light carriage, like a landau. 

Caroched, CALs“, a. Seated in a caroche, 


“ Beggary rides caroche. — Massinger. 


Carol. n. [It. carda; W. carawl,a love song; Arm. 
koroU, a lance; W. cor, a choir.) Originally, a song sung 
as an accompaniment to dancing ;— afterwards applied 
to a religious song used in celebration of Christmas. 

a. To praise or celebrate in song. 

i. [It. curolure.] To sing; to warble; to sing in joy or 
festivity. 

Carol, Car'rol. n. ( Arch.) 
ure, to sit and vead in. — Weale. e 

Car'olan, Tur. von O', a celebrated Irish bard, and 
esteemed the last of the famous harpers of his country, 
B. 1670. He was the composer of some of the most ex- 
quisite ballad music that Leeland has produced. D. 1738. 

Carolin, (From Lat. caro/us.| A gold coin of Ger- 
many. Its, value is about dollars. 

Caroli’na, the name of each of two of the United States 
of America, together called the Carolinas. See Norra 
CAROLINA, aud NOUTH CAROLINA. 

Carolina, in Tras, n post-office of Falls co. 

—A village of Walker co., on Trinity River, 150 m. E. N. E. 
of Austin. 

Carolina Female College, in N. Carolina, a flour- 
ishing village of Anson co., 10 m. N, of Wadesborough 
Carolina Mills, in Rhode island, a post-office of 

Washington co, 

Carolina Pink, n. (B.) See SPIGELIA. 

Carolina Seminary, in North Carolina, a post-of- 
five of Green co, 

Caroline, (Ame. ELIZABETH.) of Brunswick, Queen 
of Great Britain. See Geonas LV. 

Caroline, in Miryland, an eastern county, bordering 
on Delaware, Area, 800 sq. m. It is intersected by the 
Choptank and Marshy Hope rivers, and bounded on the 
W. by Tuckahoe River, — Dese. The surface is level, and 
the soil mostly sandy. Cup. Denton. P. (1880) 15 

Caroline, in New York, u post-village and towns Lip 
of Tompkins co., 12 m. 8. E. of Ithaca, 

Caroline, in 0%, a villige in Venice township, Seneca 
ch., 30 m. S.S W. of Sandusky City. 

Caroline, in Virginia, an eastern county; arra, 480 sq 
m. Rivers. The Rappahannock forms its boundary on 
the N, and the Mattipony flows through it. — Dese. 
The surface is uneven, and me soil near the rivers fer- 
tile. Cup. Bowling Green. Xop. (1880) 17,243. 

Caroline Bonaparte, Gravp-Ducitss or Bera, and 
Queen or Naples, youngest sister of the emperor Na- 
poleon I., B at Ajaccio, 1 She came to France in 
1793, married Jowhim Murat (q. v.) in 18/0, became 
grand-duchess of Berg in 1806, and queen of Naples in 
1808. She gained the affectionsof the people, patronized 
letters, restored the Neapolitan museum of antiquities, 
and ordered the excavations at Pompeii. Becoming a 
widow in 181, she retired to Haimburg, in Austria, and 
took the tithe of Countess of Lipano, the anagram of 
Napoli. D. 1839. Her grandson is the present Prince 
Achille Murat. 

Caroline Centre, in N. VF, a P. O. of Tompkins co. 

Caroline Depot, in . York, a P.O. of Tompkins co. 

Caroline Island, in the S. Pacific Ocean. It is one 
of the Marquesas gronp, lying N. of Eineo; Lat. 9° 57 
S., Lon. 150° 20 W. tis but 5 m. in circumference. 

Caroline Islands, or New Prix Es, a chain of 
islands in the Pacitie Ocean, extending over a space es- 
timated at 2% miles. They include various groups; 
as the Pellew, the Yap, the Egoi, and others. 
is the most E. of the group, and has a circumference of 
24 miles. — Dese. Many of the various groups are mere 
coral reefs, and but little elevated above the surface of 
the ocean. Those, however, which are capable of bed 
vegetation, produce palms, bananas, and bread-fruit-trees 

Lat. between 8° and 129 N.. Lon. between 1 and 170° 
E. — The inhabitants of these islands comprise various 
races, and live mostly by fishing. A great portion of 
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A small closet or enclos- 


The Ulalan | 


Carolus. L.) Au old Eng. gold coin, worth 20-23 shil. 
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them are Malays, and make excellent seamen. The! 
islands were discovered in 1543, by Lopez de Villalobos, 
a Spaniard; but although they nominally belong to 
Spain, the Spaniards bave no settlement upon them, 

Carolin ian, n. (Geog) A native, or inhabitant of 
the Carolinas, North or South. 

Caroling, n. Act of singing: a singing or warbling.| 

Cnrolit ie. a. (Arch.) Decorated with leaves aud 
branches; as, a carolitic column. 


| 


Caron ‘delet, in Missouri, a post- village of St. Louis 
co., on the W. bank of the Mississippi River, 6 m. S. of 
St. Louis; pop. about 5.000. 

Cu rony, « river of Venezuela, rising in the Sierra 
Pacare aud, alter a course of 400 1u., joining the Ori- 
poco ut about 150 m. from its mouth. It bas tor its af- 
fluenta the Paragua aud Acaman, but its cataracts ren- 
der it untit for the purposes of navigation, 

Caroon’, n. (Bot.) A species of cherry. 

Caro’ra, « city of Venezuclu; Lat. 10° 13’ N., Lon, T° 
20 W.; pep. 10,000, 
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Carpenta’ria, (Gut? or,) a broad and deep indentation 
of the N. coast of Australia, stretching from 11° to 17? 
30% 8. Lat, and from 156? to 14 E. Lon. 

Carpentaria, in Cul fornia, a post-village of Banta 
Barbara co., about 10 m. E. by S. of Santy Barbara. 

Carpenter, n. (Fr. charpentier; Ix. carpentero; Sp. 
carpintero; Lat. carpentarcus, a Wheelwright, from car- 
penuntun, a cur.] Anurtiticer, whose business it is toshape 
and frame timber used ip the construction of buildings, 
such as piles, sleepers, Posts, girders, joists, partitions, 
roofs, and battening, and the application of the necessar 
ironwork. The other part of the timber-work ina bail 
ing comes within the province of the JOINER, g. v 

(Ship-building.) A persun engaged in the building of 
ships, styled a slap-curpenter. 

(Naul.) The third warrant officer on board a man-of- 
war. He has charge of the boats, and itis his duty. in 
conjunction with his mates, to attend constantly tu the 
state of the well in order that u leak may be immediately 
reported. 

Carpenter, WIN Berxzaminx, an eminent English 


Ca roteel, n. (Cm.) A cask or barrel in which dried 
raisins, &c, are packed for export, 

Caroth/ers, in dianu, a township of Clay co. 

Carovic, a ve Canomp.) Pertaining to stupor. 

(Anat.) Belonging to the curotids; as, the carotic ar- 
teries, —Dunglison. 

Cu rot id, n. (Gr. dare — karoo, to procure sleep, to 
stupely.} (Anat) The large artery of the neck; so called 
from a belief that if pressed upon, so as to impede the 
circulation in it, the individual would fall asleep. On 
the right side the C. is given off from the arteria inno- 
minata, and on the left it rises immediately from the 
arch of the aorta, (Sce tig. 120.) The on cither side 
divides, near the angle of the lower jaw, into the inter- 
nal and external branches: the first entering the skull, 
and supplying the two halves or hemispheres of the 
brain, the eyes, and other parts with their chief source 
of nourishment: the second being ramified over the 
neck, cheeks, scalp, and external ear. 1e carotids, 
though not the only, are by far the largest arteries sup- 
plying the brain with blood; and, as a consequence, 
when the main trunk of either is divided, as is so fre- | 
quently the case in determined suicides, the hemorrhage 
is almost always fatal. 

Carotid, Carot‘idal, a. Pertaining, or relating, to 
the carotids. 

‘Carouge, arne] a town of Switzerland, on the 
Arve, 2m. from Geneva; pop. 5830. 

Carousal, (ha-rouzal,) n. (Fr. carrousel, from Lat. 
currussolts, chariot of the sun | A magnificent least; a 
festivity; a noisy revel or drinking bout. 

“ This game, these carousals, Ascanius taught.“ — Dryden. 

Carouse, (/a-row:’,) v. i. [Ger- rausch, with the prefix 
cu; Icel, russ, drunkenness; Swed. rus, a drunken fit; 
probably allied to Gr. kardsis, drowsiness, us if from 
drunkenness, from kara, the head.) To drink hard with 
noisy jollity; to drink in a jovial manner; to quaff. 

“ They sit carousing, where their liquor grows.” — Waller. 

—v.a. To drink lavishly; to tope; to quaff deeply. 

“ To Desdemona hath to-night caroused 
Potatious pottle deep.“ —Shaks, 

—n. A drinking bout; a carousal; in the modern vulgar, 
a spree. 

Carouser, (ka-rou:’r.) n. One who carouses; a tip- 
pler; u toper; a jovial drinker. 

Carous’'in fs aiv. In a carousing or jovial manner. 

Carp, v.a. [Lat.carpo.} To catch at small faults or er- 
rors; to censure, cavil, or find fault with, without ade- 
quate reason; generally with at before an object, 


Aud at my actions carp and catch." — Herbert. 


Carp, n. [Fr. carpe; It. and Spun. carpu; Sw. karp.] 
(Zoöl.) See Crpzinips&. 

Car’pal, a. [Lat. carpus, wrist.) (Anat.) Pertaining 
to the bones of the wrist. 

Carpathian, or Karpathian, Mountains, 
(kar-patUe-an,) a very considerable range, enclosing 
Hungary on the N. and E, covering the principality of 
Transylvania. and forming the N.E. portion of the great 
Mountain system of S. Europe. Including a lower range, 
called Alene Karpathen (Little Carpathians’), these 
mountains commence on the left bank of the Danube, 
in the neighborhood of Presburg, Lat, 45°98 N, Lon. 170° 
6 E, and after taking many courses and deflections, 
they again meet the Danube at the town of New Orsova, 
Lat. 44° HY N., Lon. 22° 30’ E.: making altogether a 
curved Jength of about 800 m.; the width of the range 
varies, And at a rough calculation these mountains may 
be said to cover 90.000 sy m. As regards elevation, they 
do not attain the height of other great ranges, us the 
Caucasus, or the Alps, the highest measured peaks be- 
ing under 9.000 fret. The most elevated of the latter is 
Lomnitz Peak, having an altitude of 8.779 ft above se- 
level, It would be needless here to attempt an enn- 
meration of the mineral wealth discovered in this range; 
suffice it to say, that gold, silver. copper, iron, lead, co- 
bait, antimony, sulphur, saltpetre, coal, rock-salt, and 
cinnabar are found, generally in large quantities. Inn 
word, the C M. appear to be one extensive mine, where 
nearly all the varieties of mineral riches are produced; 
in addition to which their recesses yield the opal, one 
of the noblest and most valuable of gems. The Hunu- 
garian name for this mountain-system is Tautra. 

'Car’pel, Carpel/luam, „. ir. karpos, fruit.) (Bot) 
A modified leat, forming the whole or part of the pistil. 
When several carpels are present, they may be either 
distinet from each other, as in the columbine, or com- 
bined so as to form one body, as in the poppy. The car- 


, 


physiologist, B. at Bristol, 1513. He was cducated at the 
Jniversity of Edinburgh, where he graduated x. p. in 

aud commenced practice in Bristol. Having re 
solved to devote himself exclusively to scientific and 
literary pursuits, he removed to London in 1843, and 
was soon after appointed examiner in Physiology and 
Comparative Anatomy in the University ef London, and 
Protessor of Medical Jurisprudence in University Col- 
lege. These offices he held until appointed in 1856 to 
the Registrarship of the University of London. He is 
the author of Principles of General and © mparative 
Physiology, Principles of Human Physiology, a Manual 
of Physiology, he Mic voscope and its Revelations, Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Furuminifera, &. 

Car’penter-bee, n. (Zul.) See APIDÆ. 

Car’pentering, n. Carpentry; work or handicraft 
of n carpenter, 

Car'penter's Landing, in New Jersey, a village of 
Gloucester co., on Mantua Creek, 8m. R, from Woodbury. 

Carpenter's Mill, in Missuri, a village of Ray co, 
120 in. W.N.W. of Jefferson city. 

Carpenter's Store, in Missouri, a post-office of Clin- 
ton co. 

Car’ pentersville. or CARPENTERVILLE, in N. Jersey, 
a flourishing pos age of Greenwich township, in 
Warren co 40 m. N. N. W. of Trenton 

Carpentersville, in /(inois, a post-office of Kane co. 

Carpentersville, in /ndivna, a post-village of Put- 
pam co, 85 m. W. of Indianapolis. 

Carpentras, a walled city of France, dep. Vaucluse, 
cap. nrrond. at the foot of Mont Ventoux, on the Auzon, 
15 m. N.E, of Avignon, Manuf. Spirits, leather, madder, 
soap, silk, &c. C. is very ancient, nnd was, for a short 
penod, under Clement V., the seat of the Holy See. 
Pop. 12,042, 

Carpentry, n. (Arch and Building.) The trade, art, 
or work of a carpenter. — The assemblage of pieces of 
timber connected Ly framing, ov letting them into each 
other, us are the pieces Composing a root, floor, centre, 
Ke. It is distinguished from Juinery by the fact that 
the pieces of timber are put together without the use of 
other edge tools than the axe, adze, saw, and chisel; 
whereas joinery requires the use of the plane: the dis- 
tinction is, however, very artificial, as all wrought tim- 
ber is planed. The tools ordinarily employed in C. are 
a ripping-saw, a hand-saw, an adze, un are, a soci.et 
chisel, a firmer-chisel, a ripping-chisel, ananger, a gimlet, 
a hammer, a mallet, n pair of pincers, and, sometimes, 
planes; but the latter are not necessarily used, as they, 
in most cases, belong to joinery, 

Carp’er, u. A caviller; one who carps; a censorious 
person. 

“T have not these weeds, 
By putting on the cunning of a carper. ` — Shaka, 

Car’pet,n. [It carpetta, Etymol. uncertnin.) A kind 
of stuff embroidered with figures of various fruits, fow- 
ers, c.: an ornamental covering for tloors, stairs, &.; 
a wrought cover for tables, 

Level ground covered as with gruss. 

The carpet ground shall be with leaves o'erspread.” — Dryden. 


Carpet knight. A knight who has not seen service in 
the field :—hence, a soldier accustomed to a howe lite of 
ease uud luxury. 

Some of our city captains and carpet knights will make this 
good, and prove it.“ — Burton. 

—One who is created a knight for other than military 
capacity and service. 

“ He is knight, dubbed with unhack'd rapier, and on carpet 
consideration." — Shuks. 

To been the Carpet, To be mooted: to be under debate 
or consideration; to be the subject of deliberation; as, 
that matter is next fo be brought on the carpet. 

(Manf.) C. were first brought into use by the inhabi- 
tants of Eastern countries. In Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
and Persia, the C. is the chief article of furniture to be 
found in ordinury honses, the peculiar habits of the peo- 
ple requiring but little more in addition. For many 
years Europe received all her supplies from the East. 
The manulacture is said to have been introduced into 
Europe by the French, in the reign of Henri IV. The 
manufactories of Beaurars and of the Gobelins, estab- 
lished by Colbert in 1062-1604, are still existing, the lat- 
ter producing unrivalled fabrics. In England the manu- 
facture of C. was not carried to any great extent until 
the middle of the 15th century, The Turkey C. are made 
in one piece, and generally consist of a dark central 
ground, figured with a small irregular angular pattern 


pels, taken collectively, constitute the Gynecitum, or 


femule systein of flowering plauts.—See PISTILL. 


in various rich colors, surrounded by a border, A genu- 
ine Turkey C. should be free from any admixture of 


y 
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which is the sacred color of the followers of Ma- 
met. In the U. States the manufacture of C. is very 
extensive, and carried on to great perfection, owing 


chiefly to the perfected loom and other inventions of Mr. | 


Bigelow, of Boston, that have entirely revolutionized this 
branch of manufacture, where steam-power is applied, 
The business is actively carried on in various States — 
chiefly in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, The principal kinds of made in this 
country and in England are the Brussels, Wilton, Kid- 
derminster, Tapestry, Axminster, Three ply and Ingrain, 
Dutch, Venetian, Printed Felt and Drugget carpet. 
The Brussels Curpet ia n mixture of linen and worsted, 
but, like the Tarkey the worsted only is shown 
on the upper surface, The basis or cloth is a coarse 
linen fabric, and between the upper and under threads 
of the welt, several (usually five) worsted threads of 
different colors are firmly bound in. The pattern is pro- 
duced by drawing to the surface, between each reticula- 
tion of the cloth basis, a portion of the worsted thread 
of the color requived at that spot to produce the pattern ; 
these updrawn portions are formed into loops, by being 
turned over wires, which are afterwards withdrawn, and 
the loops thus left standing above the basis form the 
figured surface of the carpet. This will be better under- 
stood by reference to the di m, Fig. 521, which isa 
slightly magnified section of a Brussels carpet, cut 
across the wires and the threads of the weft. The large 
dots above are the sections of the wire; the smaller dots, 
those of the weft or shoot threads; the waved lines, the 
warp; the parallel lines, the tive colored worsted threads; 
and the loops over the large dots are the opdrawn 
worsted threads forming the surface of the ©. The ma- 
chinery and processes by which this arrangement is 

need are rather complex, aud require to be seen 
to be fully understood, The Wilton C. is made like 


Pig. 521. — CARPET-WPAVING. 


the Brussels, but the wire has a groove in its upper 
surface, Fig. 521, and instead of being drawn out, it is 
liberated by passing u sharp knife through the worsted 
loop into this groove,and thus making a velvet pile sur- 
fuce instead of the looped thread. Kidderminster C, 
sometimes called Seofe! C., present the same pattern on 
both sides, with the colors reversed; thus, if red stars 
are shown on a white ground on one side, the other side 
will present white stars on a red ground. These © con- 
sist, fur the most part, of the interweaving of two cloths, 
which are woven at the same time, each cloth being per- 
fect in itself, and necessarily of different color,  Tupes- 
try C. are made in a manner similar to that in which 
Brussels and Wilton © are manufactured; bat only one 
yarn is used instead of five or more of different colors, 
asin the C. just named. This yarn is dyed at different 

rts of its length, to suit the requirements of the pat- 
ake and as the whole pattern is printed on the yarns, 
the machinery required is of a far less complicated na- 
ture than when it is required to pull many yarns of dif- 
ferent colors above the surface of the cloth which forms 
the basis in order tu produce the desired design, Ar- 
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Carphol’ an. (Gr. karphos, the nap of clothes, end; cart.) Act of carrying, bearing, transporting, or con 
| lego, I pluck.) (Med.) The picking of the bed-clothes i ns, the —— ef quod re 
| sometimes observed in persons in the delirium of u fever, |—That which carries; that conveyance which runs on 
and regurded as a very dangerous symptom. wheels; a coach; any vehicular conveyance; hs, a pony- 
| Carphosid'erite, n, [Gr. karphos, and sideros,iron.)) carriage, a railway-carriage, a gun-carriuge. 
(in. A very rare straw-colored mineral with a resi-/—Behavior; conduct; deportment; demeanor; as, a lady 
nous lustre and a greasy feel, found in kidney-form) of dignified carriage. 
masses and incrustat! in the micn-slute of Labrador | — Management; art or manner of projecting and carrying 
and Greenland. It has recently been analyzed by F. outa plan or measure; method of transaction; as, the 
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Pisani, who pronounces it to be a hydrated sulphate of 
peroxide of iron. 

Carphostil'bite, n. aeons roma! and stithite.] ( Min.) 
A straw-yellow and columnar variety of Thomsonite, 
from Berufiord, Iceland. 

Carpi, a town of N. Italy, 10 m. N. of Modena; pop. 
7.148. 
Carpi „ adr. In a carping or censorious manner. 

— da f 


mouk, u. in S. Italy about 1210. He wus one of the six 


friars selected by Pope Innocent LV, to proceed to the | 


court of the Emperor of the Mouguls, whose warlike ad- 
vances in 1246 threw 
Christendom into con- 
stersation, ip order to 
pacity the terrible no- 
madic warriors, and if 
possible, convert them 
to Christianity. He 
wrote an account of his 
journey in Latin, an ab- 
stract of which was pnb- 
lished in the Voyages 
and Discoveries of lak- 
luyt. 

Carpi'ne, a town of 8. 
Italy, prov. Capitanata, 
22 m. N.E. of San 8e- 
vero; pop. 6,830, 

Carpinus, n. elt. 
car, wood, and pino, 
the head: alluding to ite 
use in making yokes for 
cattle] = (Bot) The 
Horn-beam, a genus of trees, order Corylacea. The © 
Americana is n small tree, 12-20 feet high, common in 
woods throughout the U. States. The wood is very 
fine-grained, compact and white, covered with a light 
gray or ash-colored bark. Leaves 2-4 inches long, half 


Fig. 522. — RORN-DEAM. 
(Carpinus Americana.) 


as wide, petiolate. From the ends of the branches hang 
the long, loose, pale green, lenfy aments, consisting of | 


alternate pairs of enlarged scales, with a dark-colored 


OHANNES bit PLANS, a celebrated Franciscan 


carriage of n plot. 
( Hist.) Before the 16th century, carriages were onl 
used by kings and the nobility, and the vehicles to whi 


Fig. 523. — CARRIAGE OF KING JOHN.» 


that name was given were in reality conveyances little 
better than carts or wagons, in cold or wet weather 
fitted with a tilt or awning, and being without springs 
and built strong, to meet the inequalities, and loder 
dangers of the road, contd seldom go faster than ajug-trot, 
a comparative degree of speed by no means desirable, 
when the jolting, which was the natural consequence 
of any progression beyond a walk, is taken into consid- 
eration. Though horses were often used in the carriages 
of the early and middle ages, oxen were by no means 
unusual: and as both from the pain of riding in an un- 
staffed conveyance. and the almost impossibility of 
going beyond a walk over such abominable roads as in 
those days everywhere existed, the ox, as being steady 
nnd surer of foot than the horse, appears to have been 
the most useful animal of the two for that purpose, 
Fig. 523 illustrates the state-carringe of King Jobo of 
England, who reigned from 1199 to 1216, copied from a 
mannseript of the time — See VEHICLE. 


minster C are made at Axminster, in Devonshire, in n 
manner similar to that in which Turkey C. are mann- 
factnrel. Tufts of worsted are tiel to a warp of strong 
linen and secured by a linen weft. The process is tedious, 
and the C. are necessarily expensive; they are made in 
one piece, to suit the size of the rooms for which they 
are required. Ingrain C, so called because made of 
oniy two ply or thicknesses, The colors are reversed on 


unt at the base of each. d 
May.. n an nee Carri ble, (kar’ij-a-bl,) a. Capable of being con- 

Carpocra’tes, a native of Alexandria, who in the 24| veyed in carriages: ns, carriageable commodities, 
century revived several Gnostic errors, He rejected the Car'ringe-horse, n. A horse kept for drawing a 
Old Testament and the gospels of St, Matthew and St. carriage. K ‘ 

Luke ; denied the resurrection of the dead: and advocated Car’riboo, n. ( See Caray. N 
the most licentious mode of life. Mosheim calls him | Carrick, in Ireland, three purisles of Wexford, Kil- 
“the worst ofall the Gnostics.” ü — Tasan — 9 err 

Ca tian, (hur-po-krai’shan,) n. A follower of Car'rick. in Pennsyhwnia, » of Alleghany co. 

. —— 4 v. 3 m) i | Carrick, or Carrick bug got, in Ireland, a parish 

Car polite. n. (Gr. carpos, fruit, and Ti, a stone.) Of Louth cv. 

(Pul) A fossil fruit or seed. Carrickahoo'y, in Ireland, an old tower in Maye 

Ca Vogist, n. One versed in carpology. co., 6 m. M. N. W. of Newport. 

Car hogy. n. [Gr. carpas, a fruit, and Jogos, dis- Carrick-a-Rede, in Ireland, an insuinted basaltic 
course.) at part of botany which treats of the struc-| rock in the co. Antrim, 4½ m. N.W. of Ballycastle, sep- 
ture of fruits and seeds. arated (rom the mainland by a chasm 60 ft. wide, and 

Car’ hore, n. [Gr. karpos, fruit, and phora, a| upwards of 80 ft. deep, 

2 (Bot) rod stalk ae pistil when ft bears, Carrick beg. in Ireland, a town in Munster, 14 m. W. 
the gynwecium alone, N.W. of Waterford, on the river Suir: pop. about 2,500, 
Car pus. n. [Lat.] (Anat.) The segment of the skel-|Car’rick-bend, n. (Naut) A kind of knot used on 

etm of the upper or fore limb, answering to the — are ‘ 
wrist; it consists of eight small bones in the human Car'riek-bitt, n. (aut.) One of the bitts of the 
subject. windinss, 


in Ireland, a sen-port and town of 


either side, and the warps as woll as the filling may be|Car’quines, in (ilifornia, a strait connecting the Bay fast Lough, 9 m. N.N.E. of Belfast; 
3 . N.N. A 


cotton or worsted. Philwlelphia is the largest und- of San Pablo with Suisun Bay, 
facturing city in the U. States of these goods, They Carr. in Id u township of Jackson county; pop. 
are ries A by the Jacquird attachment, and mostly) 1,65 
woven on hand-looms. Dutch and Venetian C. are much -A township of Clarke co. 
alike in their manufacture. The patterns adopted are Carracci, Seo Canacct. 
usually stripes. The chain consists of stripes of woollen Car’rack, n. See CARACK. 
rns of different colors, ami the filling is of wool Carrageen, or Lusi Moss, n. See CHONDRUS. 
emp, or cotton, The Printed Felt C. are made o! Car’ra,(Louagh,) in Ireland, a small lake of Kerry co,, 


6 

Antrim co, ou 
pop. 3800. 

Carrickmacross, in Ireland, a town in Monaghan 
co, 12 m. S. W. of Dundalk; pop. 2,000. 

Car’rick-on-Shan’‘non, in Ireland, a town, 4 of 
Leitrim co., on the river Shannon, 19 m. NNW. of 
Longford ; pop. 1,200. 

Carrick-on-Suir, in Ireland, a town of Tipperary, 


course wools, brought into a compact mass by the process 
of felting, and the pattern is imprinted in colors by 
means of rollers on which it is cut. Within a few 
ears the C industry has developed to such an extent 
n the U. States, that our production is now larger than 


about 3 m. long, and 1 m. broad, and is 34g m. S. of 
Castlomaine Harbor. 
Car’ranteel, in Ireland, a parish of Tyrone co. 
Car’ran-Tu’al, the highest mountain in Ireland, in 
the Macgillicuddy’s Reeks range, in Kerry cù, 5 m. 


that of any other country in the world, Philadelphia 
alone bas 180 establishments, producing yearly about 
30,000,000 yards, and our importation from England, 
which in 1871 was 2,750,070 yards, valned at $2,359,781, 
had fallen in 1851 to 23,148 yards, valued at $21,635. 
r. q. To rover with a carpet; to spread with carpets, 
Car’pet-bag, n. A travelling-bag; a kind of valise, 
originally mule of carpeting. 
Car para er, n. A term applied. in the southern 
of the ted States, to a certain class of Northern 
13 especially to those desiring political prefer- 
ment. 
Carpeting. n. Cloth for carpets; carpets in general. | 
Carpet-monger, n. A dealer in carpets.— A parson 
prone to ease and luxury. | 
Car’pet-way, n. 1. Any strip or border of Carraway, n. Same as CARAWAY, Q. v. 
yreensward left ronnd the margin of a plonghed field, |Car’rel,n. See CAROL, and QUARREL. 
holite, (far-fo'lit,) n. (Gr. karphos, a dry stalk. Car’rel, ARMAND, n. 1800, an eminent French politica 
and /ithas, stone.) (Min) A hydrated silicate of aln- writer, chief editor of the Paris National, and a leader 
mina, manganese, and iron, found at Schlackenwald, ofthe moderate Republican party. D. 1836, of a wound 
Bohemia. It occurs in tufts of minute rhombic prisms,| he received in a duel with M. Emile de Girardin. 
of a straw-yellow color; also massive, radiated, aud Carriage, (arri n. Fr. charrioge, from charrier, 
earthy. to carry, from char; It. carro; Lat. currus, a car or, 


8&.W. of Killarney. Height, 3,410 fl. above the level of 
the sea, 

Carra’ra, a town of central Italy, prov. Massa-Carrara, 
on the Lavensa, about 4 m. from the Mediterranean, and 
60 WN W. of Florence, An academy of sculpture is es- 
tablished here, and several artists have their residence 
attracted by the convenience of obtaining marble al- 
most cost-free: and the cue of rude marble and of senlp- 
tured articles forms an important branch of traffic. The 
famons Orrrara Marble is a white saccharine limestone, 
which derives its value from its texture and purity. 
The quarries have been wronght from the age of Augus- 
tus, and seem to be now as inexhaustible as ever. Pop, 


15.328. 
Carrat, u. See Canat. 


Carrier, (kiir'revr,) n. 


on the Suir, 13 m. S. of Blommel; pop. about 5,000. 


Carrick’s Ford, in Virginia, a passage on the Cheat 


River. Here, on July 13th, 1561, an action was fought 
between a force of National troops under Gen. Mo 

and one of Confederates under Gen, R S. Garnett ol 
Va., in which the latter were defeated, with the loss of 


their commander. 
[See Canry.] One who carries 
something: a messenger; a dispatcher, 


" The loaded carriers from their evening hive.” — Dryden. 


One whose avocation or trade is to carry goods for oth 


ers for hire; a wagoner; a teamster. 

„The roads are crowded with carriers, laden with rich mann- 
factures.” — Swift. 

( Mach.) A piece of iron which is fixed by a set-screw 
on the end of a shaft or spindle to be turned in a lathe, 
to carry it round by the action of the driver of the cen- 
tre chuck. 

(Law.) One who undertakes to ing" en goods from 
one place to another.— The Private C. incurs the re- 

nsibility of the exercise of ordinary diligence only, 
like other bailees for hire. — Common C. are such as carr, 
goods for hire indifferently for all persons. The defini- 
tion include C. by land and water. Theyare, on the one 
Jand, stage-coach proprietors, railway companies, truck- 
men, Wagoners and teamsters, carmen an ers, aud 
xpress companies, And, on the other hand, this term 
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includes the owners and masters of every kind of vessel 
or water-craft who set themselves before the public as 
the C. of freight of any kind tor all who choose to em- 
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chee and Tallapoosa rivers. The surface is hilly, and 
the soil moderately fertile. Sup. Carrollton. Pop. 
(1880) 16,903, 


ploy them. — Common C. are responsible for all loss and | Carroll, in Indiana, a county in the N.W. central part 


damage during transportation, from whatever cause, 
except the act of God, or the public enemy. — The C. is 
not responsible for losses occurring from natural causes, 
such as frost, fermentation, evaporation, or natural de- 
cay of perishable articles, provided the C. exercises all 
reasonable care to have the loss or deterioration as little 
as possible. 

Car’rier, Jean Baptiste, a monster of ferocity, gen- 
dered in the French revolution, was B. near Aurillac, 
1756. He was sent on a mission to La Vendée, where 
he caused thousdnds of victims, men, women, and chil- 
dren, to be drowned, beheaded, or shot, the ordinary 
mode of execution being too tardy for him, Fifteen 
thousand individuals perished in this way; in short, 
the banks of the Loire were strewed with the dead bod- 
ies, and the water was so polluted, that it was prohib- 
ited to drink it. On the fall of the party called the 
Mountain, he was tried belore the revolutionary tri- 
bunal. which condemned him to the guillotine, 1704. 

Carriere, Moritz, a German philosopher and æstheti- 
cist, B. 1817, in Griedel, graduated in Berlin, in 1837, as 
Doctor of Philosophy. In 1849 he became professor of 
philosophy in Giessen, aud since 1853 has been prof. in 
Munich, lecturing on Æsthetics in the University, and 
Art History in the Academy of Arts. C.'s first writings. 
viz., Vom Geist. Schwert- und Handschlag fiir Franz 
Baader” (1841), and“ Die Religion in ihrem Begriff, ihrer 
weltgeschichtlichen Entwickelung und Vollendung” 
(1841), were somewhat in the ideas of Hegel, elevating, 
however, decidedly the principles of Individuality. In 
his work, Die Philosophische Weltanschauung der Re- 
formationszeit” (1847), he delineates the transition from 
the Scholastic to the Cartesian period, and analyzes the 
systems and doctrines of Giordano Bruno, Campanella, 
and Jucob Böhme ina new and peculiar manner. Of his 
other works the most important are: “Religiöse Reden 
und Betrachtungen für das deutsche Volk” (1856) 5 
Das Wesen und die Formen der Poesie” (1854); “Æsthe- 
tics’ (1859); “Die Kunst im Zusammenhange der Cul- 
turehewickelang und die Ideale der Menschheit” (1863); 

c, Ke. 

Caririer-pigeon, n. (Zoul.) See PIGEON. 

Carrigaholt’, in Ireland, a maritime village of Clare 
co., ona bay of the same name, 10 m. W. of Kilrush; 

. 450. 

Car’rigaline’, or Beaver, in Ireland, a maritime town 
of Cork co., and 8 m. S.E. of Cork City, on Cork harbor; 
pop. 8.000. 

Carrigal'len, in Ireland, a barony in the S.E. of Lei- 
trim co. 

—A parish in Leitrim co. 

Car’rigdow’nam, in Ireland. a parish in Cork co. 

Car’rignavar’, or DuNLuLLoce, in Lreland, a parish 
of Cork co, 

Car'rig-o-Gun'nel, or Carnickaguicy, in Ireland, a 
village in Limerick co., 5 m. W. S. W. of Limerick City. 

Car rigro’hane, in Ireland, a parish in Cork co. 

Carrigtohill, in Ireland, a village and parish of Cork 
co., 3 m. W. of Middletown; pop. 4,000. 

Carrigufoy le, in Ireland, a sinall island in co. Kerry. 
on the estuary of the Shannon, 2 m. N. of Ballylongtord. 

Carrillon, (Fr. pron. kdr-recl-yon’,) in L. Canada, a 
village in cv. of Two Mountains, on the Ottawa River, 
50 m. from Montreal. 

Carrion, n. [Fr. char ; It carogna, from Lat. caro, 
carnis, flesh.) The e putretying bodies or flesh 
of animals. 

. Relating to dead and putrefying carcasses; feeding on 
carcasses; as, a carrion-crow. 

Car’rion-crow, u. Zl.) The Corvus corone, aspecies 
of crow which preys upon eggs, young poultry, &c. 

Car’ritunk, in Maine, a post-office of Somerset co. 

Carri’zo, in Teras, a post-office of Zapata co. 

Carrol, n. (Arch.) Sve Caro. 

Caroli, Cuakes, the latest surviving signer of the 
Declaration of American Independence, B. at Annapolis, 
Maryland, 1737. He studied at Paris, became a mem- 
ber of the Inner Temple at London, returned to his na- 
tive country in 1764, was elected to Congress in 1775, 
and, along with the other members, signed the Declara- 
tion on Aug. 2d of the following year. In 1804, he with- 
drew to private life at Carrollton, his patrimonial estate, 
where, as his life advanced, he became an object of uni- 
versal veneration. He survived by 6 years all the other 
signers of the Declaration, and b. at Baltimore in his 
96th year, 1832. 

Carroll, Joux, brother of the preceding, and first 
Catholic bishop in the U. States, was B. at Upper Marl- 
borough in Maryland, 1754, and sent for education at the 
age of 13 to Flanders. From St. Omer's, where he re- 
mained 6 years, he was trausferred to the colleges of 
Liege and Bruges. He was ordained a priest and became 
a Jesuit. In 1775 he returned to America, and engaged 
in the duties ofa parish priest. In 1786 he was appoint- 
ed vicar-general, and settled at Baltimore. In 1790 he 
was consecrated, in Engiand, Catholic bishop of the U. 
States, and returned with the title of the bishop of Bal- 
timore. A few years before his death he was created 
archbishop. D. 1815. 

Carroll, in Arkansas, a N. N. W. county, bordering on 
Missouri; area, 1,038 sq. m. It is drained by King's 
River and Long Creek. affluents of White River. The 
surface is diversified, and soil fertile. Variegated mur- 
ble, of a very beautiful description, is found here. Cap. 
Carrollton. Pop. (1880) 13,337. 

Carroll. in Georgia, a W. county bordering on Ala- 
bama; area, 572 sq. m. It is drained by the Chattahoo- 


| Carrollton, in Georgia, a post-village, ca 


of the State; area, 378 sq. m. It is drained by the Wa- 
bash and Tippecanoe creeks. The surface is undulating, 
and the soil highly fertile and productive. Cap. Delphi. 
feet 18,544 

—A post-village in the above co., on the W. bank of the 
Wabash River, 75 m. N. N. W. of Indianapolis. 

Carroll, in /linois, a W. N. W. county; area, 416 sq. m. 
It is drained by Plum, Elk, Horn, Otter, and Rush 
creeks, and bounded on the W. by the Mississippi. The 
surface is undulating and diversified with prairies and 
tracts of timber, and the soil is fertile. Lead is found in 
considerable quantities. Cup. Mount Carroll. Pop. 
(1880) 16,985. 

—A township of Vermilion co. 

A village of Warren co., 60 m. W. N. W. of Peoria. 

Carroll, in Jowa, a W. central county: area, 576 sq. m. 
It is drained by the Middle, Coon, and Racoon rivers. Its 
soil is generally fertile. Cp. Carrollton,P. (1880)12,351. 

—A township of Tama co. 

Carroll, in Kentucxy, a county in the N. of the State, 
bordering on Indiana; arsa, 200 sq. m, Rivers. The 
Ohio River forms its boundury on the N., and the Ken- 
tucky River divides the county into nearly equal parts. 
The surfuce is generally rolling except the hills near 
the Ohio, which are steep; the soil is calcareous and 
fertile. Cap. Carrollton, Pop. (1880) 8,953, 

Carroll, in Louisiana, a former N. E. parish, situated 
between the Mississippi River and Bœuf Bayou, and 
bordering on Arkansas; area, 1,050 sq. m. It is now 
divided into the two parishes of East CARROLL and 
Wrst CARROLL. Cap. Providence. 

Carrol, in Maine, a post-township of Penobscot co., 56 
m. N.E. of Bangor. 

Carroll, in Maryland, a N. county, bordering on Penn- 
sylvania; area, 500 sq.m. Rivers. It is drained by Pa- 
tapsco and Gunpowder rivers and by Pike Creek. Desc. 
The surface is hilly and rocky; the soil, moderately fer- 
tile. Min. Copper and iron. Cap. Westminster. Pop. 
in 1880, 30.992. 

A post-office of Baltimore co. 

Carroll, in Mississippi, a N.W. central county. Area, 
850 sq.m. It is watered by the Yallobusha and Big 
Black rivers. The surface is level; the soil is alluvial 
and fertile. The Yazoo River, which forms the W. bound- 
ary of the county, is navigable at all seasons. Cup. 
Carrollton. Pop. (1880) 17,800. 

Carroll, in Missouri, a N.W. central county. Area, 
700 sq.m. Rivers. It is bounded on the S. hy the Mis- 
souri River, and on the E. by Grand River, and is drained 
by Wyaconda and Big creeks. Desc. The surface is un- 
dulating and diversified with prairies and forests; the 
soil is generally productive. Cap. Carrollton. Pop. abt. 
in 1880, 23,262. 

Carroll, in New Hampshire, an E. central county. Area, 
500 sq. m. Rivers. It is drained by the Ossipee and Saco 
rivers, and has numerous small streams which afford 
valuable water-power. Desc. The surface is mountain- 
ous, having the Ossipee Mountain and Conway Peak 
within its boundaries; the soil is generally productive. 
Cap. Ossipee. 

„ of Coos co., 80 m. N. of Concord; pop. 
3 

Carroll, in New York, a township of Chautauqua co., 
20 m. S. E. of Mayville; 

Carroll, in O/io, a county in the E. of the State. Area, 
300 sq.m. Rivers. It is drained by Conotten, Sandy, 
and Yellow creeks. Desc. The surface is undulating and 
the soil fertile. A», Stone coal and iron ore. The 
chief products in 1880 were 450,511 bushels of corn, 
233,658 of wheat, 439,698 of oats, and 611,200 Ibs. of 
wool. Cup. Carrollton. Pvp. (1880) 16,416, 

—A post-village of Fairfield co., about 22 m. S. E. of Co- 
lumbus. d 

A township of Ottawa co.; 

Carroll, in Pennsylvania, a township of Cambria co.; 
pop. 1,780, 

—A post-village of Clinton co., 15 m. E. S. E. of Lock-Haven. 

—A township of Perry co. 

—A township of Washington co. 

—A village of Washington co. 

—A township of York co. 

Carroll, in Tennessee, a W. county. Area, 625 sq. m. 
Rivers, The South Fork of Obion rises in the county, 
and Big Sandy River flows through it. Desc. The sur- 
fuce is nearly level; the soil fertile and extensively cul- 
tivated. Cap. Huntingdon. Pop (1880) 22,104. 

Carroll, iv Virginia, n SS. W. county, bordering on N. 
Carolina. Area, 440 sq.m. The New River, or Kanawha, 
flows along the W. border of this county, which is also 
drained by Reedy Island River and Chestnut Creek. The 
Blue Ridge forms its boundary on the S.K. Min. Cop- 
per. iron ore, and lend. Cap. Hillsville. E (1880) 13,323. 

Car’rollite, n. (Min.) A sulphide of copper and co- 
balt, of a tin-white color inclining to steel-gray, occur- 
ring in a vein of copper pyrites at Finksburg, in Mary- 
land. It has a metallic lustre, and is named after 
Carroll co., in which it is found. 

Carrolls ville, in Mississippi, a village of Tishomin- 
go co., 210 m. N. N. H. of Jackson. 

Car’roliton, in Alabama, a post. village, cap. of Pick- 
ens co., on the W. side of Lubbub Creek, 172 m. W. N. W. 
of Montgomery. 

Carrollton, in Arkansas, a township and village, cap. 
of Carroll co., on Long Creek, 

. of Carroll 


co., on Little Tallapoosa River, 140 m. W.N.W. of Mil- 
ledgeville. 


CARR 


Carrollton, in [inois,a post · village, cap. of Greene 
co., 70 m, S. W. of Springfield. 

Carrollton, in Indiana, a village and township of 
Carroll county, 60 miles N. by W. of Indianapolis; pop. 
1.016. 

Carrollton, in Jowa, a post-village, cap. of Carroll co, 
70 m. W. N. W. of Des Moines, on the Middle Fork of the 
Racoon River. 

Carrollton, in Kentucky, a post-town, cap. of Carroll 
cv., on the Ohio River, abt. 45 m. N.N.W. of Frankford; 
pop. 2,246, 

Carroliton, in Louisiana, a post-village of Jefferson 
parish, on the left bauk of the Mississippi, 7 m. ubové 
New Orleans. The beauty and splendor of the public 
gardens attract great attention, and are resorted to by 
a large number of visitors. Pup. 6,943. 

Carrollton, in Maryland, a post-office of Carroll co. 

Carrollton, in Michigan, a post-villuge of Saginaw co., 
on the Saginaw River, 12 m. above Bay City; pop 1,564. 

Carrollton. in Minnesota, a post-towuship of Fillmore 
co., N.E. of Preston. 

Carrollton, in Mississippi, a post-village, cap. of Car- 
roll co., 96 m. N. of Jackson. 

Carrollton, in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of Carroll 
co., on Wyaconda Creek, 8 m. N. of Missouri River; pop. 
1,832. 

Carrollton, in New Fork, a township of Cattaraugus 


co.; 

Carrollton, in Ohio, a post-village, cap. of Carroll co., 
125 m. E.N.E. of Columbus. 

—A village of Montgomery co., on the Miami River, 45 m. 
N. of Cincinnati. 

Carrollton, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Cambria co. 

Carrollton, in Teras, a post-office of Upshur co. 

Carroll’ ville, or CARROLLSVILLE, in Mississippi, a vil- 
lage of ‘Tishomingo co., 220 m. N.N.E. of Jackson. 

Car’roll ville, in Tennessee, a village of Wayne co., on 
Cumberland River, 110 m. S.W. of Nashville. 

Car’rom, n. (Billiards.) The same as CANNON, q. v. 

Car’ron, a town of Scotland, co. Stirling, on the Car- 
ron, 2 m. N.E. of Falkirk, known for its very extensive 
iron foundries. The gun called carronade derives its 
name from this place, where it was first manufactured. 
Pop. abt. 1,800. 

Carronade’, n. (Gun.) A short cast-iron gun, having 
achamber to receive the powder similar to a mortar, 
and attached to the carriage by a bolt, which passes 
through a large iron eye or loop underneath the gun, 
instead of working on trunnions, as large pieces of ordi- 
nance generally do. It derives its name from the Car- 
ron foundry, near Falkirk, where this kind of cannon 
was first cast. In consequence of the improvements 
that have lately taken place in gunnery, the C. is now 
bnt little used. 

Carroon’, n. A rent paid for driving a car in London — 
A kind of cherry: — written also CAROOx. 

Car’rot, n. [Gr.haroten ; Fr.carotte ; It. carota.) (Met.) 
The fleshy root of the Daucus carota. (See Daus.) This 
kind of esculent is too well known to require any de- 
scription. For garden pur- 
poses there are three prin- 
cipal varieties: namely, the 
early horn C., a small kind 
used for the earliest crops ; 
long orange, or Altringham 
C., a very large kind, for 
ordinary summer and win- 
ter use; and the purple (, 
a French sort, remarkable 
for its deep purple color 
and unusual sweetness. The 
latter is not so much known 
as it deserves to be; the two 
others are in common use. 
Nothing can be easier of 
cultivation than the C., pro- 
vided the soil is light and 
free from stones; in stiff or 
rocky soils it is not worth 
the expense of growing. 
The seeds are sown at intervals, from the end of Feb- 
ruary till the beginning of August; they are lightly 
raked into the soil, having been previously pressed 
down with the feet. When they have come up they 
require no further care than to be hoed to the distance 
of about six inches apart, und to be kept free from 
weeds. 

(Med.) Formerly the C. was greatly prized for its di- 
uretic virtues, but has long been expelled from modern 
practice. As a wholesome and nutritious article of food, 
when well cooked, the C. is a vegetable of great impor- 
tance, owing most of its nutritient qualities to the large 
quantity of free saccharine matter contained in it. 

Car’roty, a. Like a carrot in color; fiery red; as, a 
carvoty head of hair. 

Car’row, n. Ir. carach, deceitful.) -In Ireland, a per- 
son who wanders abont from one gentleman's bouse to 
another, and gets his subsistence by occasional gaming 
with cards or dice. — J. 

Carrowmore, in Ireland, a lake in Mayo co, 4 m. 
N.E. of Tulloghaw Bay. It discharges itself into the 
Owenmore by the river Munhin. 

Carr's, in Kentucky, n post-office of Lewis co. 

Carr’s Point, in wa, a P. O. of Montgomery co. 

Carrs’ville, in Jn/isna, a post-office of Marion co. 

Carrsville, in Kentucky, a P. O. of Livingston co. 

Carrsville, in Virginia, a post-village of Isle of Wight 
co., 32 m. W. S. W. of Norfolk. 

Carrville, in Tennessee, n post-office of Washington co. 

Car’ry, v. a. Fr. churrier, from char, a car; W. cariaw, 
from car, a dray, wagon, car; Dan. kidrer ; Swed. kigra; 
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Ger. karren.) To bear, convey, or transport, by sustain- 
ing and moving the thing carried, either by bodily 
strength, upon a beast of burden, in a vehicle, or in any 
kind of watercraft. In general, it implies a moving 
from the speaker, or the place present, or near, to a 
place more distant, and so is opposed to bring und felch, 
aud it is often followed by from, away, off, out. 

“ So down thy hill, romantic Ashbourne, glides 

The Derby dilly, carrying three insides. "— Canning. 

To convey; as, sound is carried in the air. — To effect; 
to accomplish; to prevail; to gain the object; as, to 
carry a point, neasure, or resolution; to carry a prize; 
to carry a town by assault; sometimes followed by i. 

“Are you all resilv'd to give your voices? 

But that's no matter; the greater part carries it. — SRaks. 

—To bear; to have. 

“In some vegetables. we see something that carries a kind of 
analogy to sense." — Hale. 

—To imply; to import; as, the matter carries with it its 
own recommendation. 

—To urge, impel, lead, or draw ;— noting moral impulse ; 
as, to carry anything to extremes, 

Men are strongly carried to the practice of vice.“ South. 

—To contain, or comprise; as, the question carries much 
force, 

To bear; to show, display, or exhibit to view; as, to 
carry a pleasant face. — To extend, or continue in time, 
usually with one of the particles up, back, or fur- 
ward; as, to carry one’s memory beck. — To extend: — 
noting space; as, to carry a line for or ina moral 
sense; as, to carry a joke too far. — To support or sus- 
tain. 

Carry camomile on sticks, as you do hops upon poles.""— Bacon. 

—To remove; to cause tu go or depart; as, to curry away 
a prisoner. 

—To bear or produce, as trees: as. “ to carry shoots upon 
the stem.” Bocon.—To transport; to affect the mind 
with extraordinary impressions, To manage or trans- 
act, usually preceding om; as, to carry on business. — 
To remove, lead, or drive. 

And he carried away all his cattle.” — Gen. xxxi. 
—To transfer: as, to carry an account to the ledger.— To 
fetch and bring, as dogs. 
** Young whelps learn easily to carry — Ascham. 
To carry one’s self. To behave, deport, conduct, demean. 
He carried himself insolently. 

To carry of. To remove toa distance; to kill; as, to 
be carried off by death. 

Ii curry un. To continue; to advance, promote, or help 
forward; as, to curry on a design, Ho manage or pros- 
ecute; as, b» carry on farming.—To continue, prosecute, 
or pursue; as, fo carry on trade, 

To carry through, To support to the end; to sustain, 
or keep from failure or subjugation 

Grace will carry a man through all difficulties.""— Ham, 

To carry coals. To bear affronts or injuries tamely.— 
To carry cols to Newcastle. To send anything to a place 
where it is abundantly found, as coals at Newcastle, 
England: hence, to take needless or fruitless labor, 

To carry up. (Musonry.) To build up; us, fo carry up 
a wall. 

To carry away. (Naut.) To break; to lose by break- 
age; as, to curry away a mast or rope. 

Carry, o. i. To convey; to propel; as, this rifle carries 
woll. 

(an.) To bear np the head; said of a horse; 
with reciprocal pronoun.) 

(Sports,) To run on caked orice-covered ground which 
glues to the feet; snid of n hare. 

Ta carry on, (in a colloquial and vulgur sense.) to 
speak or act with rudeness, impropriety, or noisiness, 
Carry, n. Onward motion, as tho clonds are said to have 
a great carry when they move with swiftness before the 

wind.— Webster. (u.) 

Car ry-all, n. A one-horse, four-wheeled vehicle. 

Car'ry-all, in Oio, a post-township in Paulding co.; 
pop. 1,087. 

Car’rying, p. a. Removing, conveying, or transporting 
from one place to another, 

Car’rying Place, in L. Canada, a post-village of 
Prince Edward co., 5 m. from Trent; pop. about 125. 
Car’rying-trade, n. (C.) The trade or calling of 
publicly conveying goods from one place to another, at 

a certain rate of freight, or charge for carriage. 

Car’ry-tale, n. A talebearer; a news-dropper. 

Carse, n. [W. cors, bog.] A Scotticism for cultivated 
allavial soil; as, the Carse of Gowrie, 

Carse’ ville, in Minois, a village of Livingston co., on 
Vermilion River. 

Car’son, in Kansas, a post-village of Brown co., 38 m. 
N.W. of Atchison. 

Carson, in Ohio. a post-office of Huron co, 

Carson City, in Merada, the county seut of Ormsby 
co. andl cap. of the State, is situated at the E. base of 
Sierra Nevada, 4 m. W. of Carson River. and 250 m. N.E. | 
of San Francisco; Lat. 30 10“ N.; Lon. 119° 45’ W. 
Pop. about 3.000. 

Carson Pass, in California, a pass, 7,972 ft. high, 
through the Sierra Nevada in Alpine co, | 

Carsons, in /ulifornia, a mining village of Calaveras 

„ 25 m. S. of Mokelumne Hill. 

Carson’s Lake. in Lah, in the W. of the State. It re- 
cei ves Carson's River, but has no visible outlet. Length| 
15 m. 

Carson’s Landing, in Mississippi, a post-office of 
Bolivar co. 

Carson’s Valley, in (ah Territory, n P.O. of Utah co. 

Car’sonville, in Georgia, a village of Talbot co., 80 m. 
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Carswell's Mills, in Georgia, a village of Scriven co. 
Cart, n. [W. cart, a wain; from car, something to carry 
things on; A. S. crat; Fr. charrette.) A species of car- 


riage generally used for carting or carrying trom one 


point to another, goods, soils, manures, or produce., It 
has but two wheels, in which respect it differs from the 
ordinary wagon, Which has four wheels, 

-v. 4. To curry or convey on a cart; us, to cart sand. 

—To place or publicly expose in a cart, as a method of 
punishment. 

" She chuckled when a bawd was carted.” — Prior. 

Cart’age, n. Act of carrying ina cart; as, the cartage 
of goods. Charges incurred for the same; as, to pay 
carlage. 

Cartagena, See CARTHAGENA. 

Cartago, or Carts \Go0, an inland town of New Granada. 
prov, Popayan, on the Vieja, 165 m E. of Popayan; 
Lat. 49 45“ N.; Lon. 969 &“ W. It has a good trade in 
cattle, charqui, fruits, cocoa, and tobacco. Estimated 
pop. 3,000. 

Carta’go, a town, mountain, river, and bay of Central 
America, in Costa Rica. In 1841, the town, formerly the 
capital, was almost entirely destroyed by an earthquake. 
The mountain, once volcanic, attains a height of 11,500 


feet. The river falls into the Gulf of Nicoza, 50 m. from 
Cartago. The bay, a large lagoon, communicates with 


the Caribbean Sea. 

Car’taret, n. A cot for sleeping in. 

Carte, (kiirt,) n. Literally, aslip of paper; a card. Speci- 
fically, a bill of fare at a tavern, restaurant, &c.; as, to 
dine by the carte. 

—A thrust with a sword.— Maunder. 

Carte, Tous, an English historian, R. at Clifton, War- 

wickshire, 1656. He entered the church, but on the ac- 
sion of George I. he declined to take the oath of 

siance, und therefore abandoned the priesthood. His 
opinions were very strong in favor of the Stuart family, 
andl his zeal bronght on him some suffering. D. 1754. 
So far as great labor and indefatigable research con- 
stitute an historian, C. may lay claim to that character. 
His principal works consist of an edition of Thuanns. in 
7 vols., fol-; a Life of James, Dule af Ormonde, in 3 vols. 
fol, ; and 4 vols. fol. of the History of England, bringing 
it down to the year 1654. 

Carte-blanche, n. Fr., white paper.] A paper con- 
taining nothing but the signature of the person who 
grants it, in order that the person to whom it has been 
delivered may insert such conditions as he chooses. 
This term is also nsed in a general sense to express an 
unlimited authority delegated by any one to another, 

Carte-de-visite, (kiir(da-viz-ct’,) n. [Fr.] A visiting 
card. 

Cartel, (Mäir-tel,) Fr.; It. cartello, from Lat. chartula, 
dim. of charta. paper.) A Jetter or billet containing a 
defiance to single combat; a chailenge to fight a duel, 

Their cartel of defiunce they prefer. — Daniel. 


—A paper of agreement passing between belligerents to 
negotinte for the exchange of prisoners. 

Cartel, or cartel-ship, a vessel commissioned in time of 
war to carry proposals of any kind between contending 
powers; called by the French bâtiment parlementaire. 
To such ships one gun only is allowed for the purpose 
of making signals. 

Carter, n. One who drives a cart or team. 

Carter, in /ndiana, a township of Spencer co.; pop. 
1,420. 

Carter, in Kentucky, a N.E. county; aren, 550 sq. m. 
It is intersected by Little Sandy River and Tygart's 

k, and bounded on the E. by Big Sandy River. — 

The surface is broken, and the soil, except the 
river-bottoms, unfit for cultivation. Min, Iron ore and 
stone coal. Cup. Grayson. Pop, (1889) 12.385. 

Carter, in Missouri, a S.E. county; area, 500 sq.m. It 
is intersected by Current River; its surface is diversi- 
fied, and it is heavily timbered. Min. Copper and iron. 
Cap. Van Buren. 

Carter, in Tennessee, a N.E. county bordering on N. 
Carolina; area, 350 sq. m. It is intersected by the 
Watanga River, a navigable branch of the Holston, and 
the Iron Mountain forms the 8.E. boundary.— Desc, 
The mountains are covered with forests of good timber, 
aud contain inexhaustible mines of iron: the soil in the 
valleys is fertile. Cap. Elizabethtown 2. (i58¢)10,019, 

Carter Camp, in /nnsi/vania,a P. O. of Potter co. 

Jar’teret, Pap, an English navigator, who, along 
with Captain Wallis, in 1766, commended an expedition 
to the South Seas. He discovered Queen Charlotte's 
Isles, Gower and Carteret Islands, &c. 

Car’teret, an island in the Pacific, Lat. 8° 50’ S., Lon. 

160° 48’ E. It was discovered by Capt. Carteret. 
Jar’teret, in N. Carolina, a S.E. county bordering on 
the Atlantic and Pamlico Sound; area, 450 sq. m. It 
is intersected by Newport River. The surface is level, 
and much of it is covered with swamp and forests of 
pitch-pine. Cap, Beaufort. 

Carter Hill, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Erie co. 

Carter’s Bridge, in Virginia, a L'. O. of Albemarle co. 

Car’tersburg, in and, u post-village of Hendricks 
co., 17 m. W.. W. of Indianapolis. 

Carter's Depot, in une, n P. O. of Carter co. 

Curter's Mills, in V. Corolina, a P.O of Moore co. 


/Carter’s Station, in nnzsses, a P O. of Greene co. 


Car‘tersville, in Georgia, a township and village of 
Bartow co. 


Cartersville, in Mississippi, a P.O of Tishomingo co. 


Cartersville, in Tras. a post-office of Parker co. 
Cartersville, in Virginia, a post-village of Cumber- 
land co.. on the James River, 47 m. W. of Richmond. 
Cartesian, (kar-(é'zhan,) a. Pertaining to Descartes or 


W.S.W. of Milledgeville. 


to his philosophy, 
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—n. A professor or follower of the system of philosophy 


propounded by Descartes. 


Carte’sianism, Cartesian PNOS Uv, n. That sys 


tem of philosophy which owes itse origin to Descartes 
(1696-1600), who is entitied the faiher of modern phi- 
losophy. He endeavored to constitute philosophy a 
demonstrable science, founded on the principles of pure 
rationalism, and was to philoso, in France what 
Bacon was to it in England. Unable to find any firin 
ground in any of the prevailing systems, distracted hy 
doubts, mistrusting the evidences of his senses or the 
conclusions of his understanding, he determined to re 
construct his knowledge, to believe nothing but upon 
the clearest evidence of reason, and to examine the pre 
mises of every conclusion. He pushed his scepticism s0 
far that he came to doubt everything but his own exist- 
ence, Itappeared to him that doults might reasonably 
be entertained about everything but bis own existence; 
to doubt the existence of that which thinks and doubts, 
appeared to him to be an absurdity. Setting out, there- 
fore, trom his well-known postulatum, Cogito, ergo sum, 
(I think, therefore I am.) he resolved to admit nothing 
which could not be deduced from it by a chain of logical 
reasoning. He did not attempt, as some philosophers 
have held, to prove his own existence in this way; he 
merely regarded it as the only thing about which there 
could not possibly be any doubt. His next step was to 
Jay down certain rules for the detection of truth. These 
we 1. Never to accept anything as true but what is 
so evidently so, that there can be no reason to doubt it. 
2. To divide every question into as many separate ques- 
tions as possible, that, each part being more easily con- 
ceived, the whole may be more intelligible. 8. To con- 
duct the examination with order, beginning with the 
most simple, and rising by little and little to the most 
complex; and 4, to make such exact calculations, and 
such circumspections as to be certain that nothing 
essential has been omitted. Consciousness being the 
ground of all certainty, everything of which we are 
clearly and distinctly conscious must be true, and 
everything which we clearly and distinctly conceive, 
exists, if the idea of it involves existence. To prove 
the existence of God was the first application of his 
method, „This consciousness of mine is finite and im- 
perfect; but infinity and perfection are involved in 
these ideas, and iunate in the mind; therefore, an infi- 
nite and perfect being must exist. The fundamental 
attribute of matter is extension, of mind is thought. 
The soul, whose nature consists in thought, is simple in 
its essence, or, in other words, purely immaterial, but 
intimately connected with the body.” The pineal gland 
he supposed may be its seat. From the immateriality of 
the soul he deduced its immortality; but lest he sh: uld 
be obliged to extend the same properties to other animals, 
he pronounced them to be living machines. The soul is 
free because it thinks itself so, and in this very freedom 
consists its liability to error. He made a distinction bo- 
tween the passive impressions and active decisions of 
the soul. He constituted 3 classes of ideas: adventi- 
tious, or those which we naturally acquire: those which 
we create; and innate, or those which are born with ua, 
He accounts for the communion existing between soul 
and body by his doctrine of Assistance — the assistance 
or co-operation of deity. All physical phenomena be 
endeavored to account for by his celebrated Vertices — 
motion excited by God, the source of all motion. Not- 
withstanding the many defects of the Cartesian philos- 
ophy, its confusion in some parts and contradictions in 
others, and a want of conclusiveness in many of its in- 
ferences, it awakened men to independent thought. and 
impelled them to investigate the fundamental principles 
of philosophy. 


Carthage. [Gr. Karchédin; Lat. Carthage.) A fa 
mous maritime city, long the rival of Rome, with which 


she waged a lengthened, doubtful, and desperate contest 
for the empire of the world; situate on the N. shore of 
Africa, in the immediate neighborhood of Tunis. C. ap- 
pears, from the best sources of information, to have been 
principally built along the coast of the peninsula to the 
N.E. of Tunis, from a little N. of the goletta, or entrance 
to the lagoon of Tunis to Cape Carthage (Lat. 30° 517 
30” N., Lon. 10° 26’ 45” E.), and then round to Cape 
Quamart. It was defended on the land side, where it 
was most penetrable, by a triple line of walls of great 
height and thickness. flanked by towers that stretched 
across the peninsula from the lagoon of Tunis to the sea 
on the N, The harbor lay to the south of Cape Carthace, 
and was entered from what is now the Gulf of Tunis. 
At the time of its greatest splendor, C. must have been 
one of the richest and finest cities of the ancient world. 
It consisted of three principal divisions, viz., the Byrsa, 
or citadel, bnilt on an eminence, the summit of which 
was occupied by amagnificent temple in honor of Ascu- 
Japius; and it also contained the famons temple of the 
Phoenician As/arte. The Megara, or town so called, which 
Iny to the Woof the Byrsn, along the triple wall. The Co- 
thon, or port, which consisted of two great basins, one 
for merchantmen, the other for ships of war. C. also 
possessed, among its public buildings, a famous temple 
in honor of its tutelar deity Mvlcarthus, or Saturn; e 
magnificent forum, a cirens, and a theatre. The popula 
tion of this city, in the acme of its prosperity, has been 
variously estimated at trom 250,000 to 700,000, The early 
history of ( is involved in the densest obscurity, but 
the accepted belief is that it was founded bya colony of 
emigrants from Tyre, nt the supposed date of 1259 B. 0. 
Virgil has ascribed the foundation of the city to Queen 
Dido at a later period. In the zenithof its power C. 
Possessed the greater portion of N. Afri n large part 
of Spain, Sardinia, Malta, the Balearic Isles, & Ths 
commercial operations of the Carthaginians enoraced 
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the whole world as then known. Of the long continued 
struggle between £ and Rome it would be useless, even 
if our limits permitted, to say anything. It isa fw 
vorite subject of every classical reader, and has been 
ably treated in many modern works; but it is much to 
be regretted that we have no Carthaginian history of 
this memorable contest, and that we are constrained to 


Fig. 525. — RUINS or CARTHAGE. 


depend wholly on the one-sided, and, most probably, 
rejudiced accounts of the Latin historians, and the 
icilian Greeks. The last struggle of ©. was not nn- 
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noxions and venomons insects, The importance of C. 
has declined of late years, but it has still u valuable for- 
eign trade, aud steam communication with many of the 
chief ports of the U. States nud Europe. The city was 
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of each bone is absorbed, the gelatine being removed, 
and an excess of albumen nnd earthy matter left; on 
this account the bones of old peuple are always more 
brittle than those of youth or mid-nge. 


founded in 1533, and was long considered us the great Cartilagin’ean, „. (Zuni. Que of the clams of the 
bulwark of the Spanish possessions in South and Cen- CARTILAGINOUS FISHES, Q. v. 


tral America, 4%, 7,800, 

enn, or CARTAGENA, (anc. Curthago Nova,) a 
fortified city and sea-port of Sprin, prov, Marcia, on the 
Mediterranean, 17 m. W. of Cape Palos, and $2 8. S. K. of 
Murcia. There is here a fine naval arsenal. The harbor, 
which is one of the best in the Mediterranean, has deep 
water throughout; is protected from every wind by the 
surrounding heights and by au islet at its entrance, awl 
is, like the city itself, strongly fortified, The excellence 
of the harbor gave rise to the common saying . 
the Mediterranean sailors, that there are but three got 
ports—the months of June and July, and the harbor 
of Carthagena, This has always been the grand renden- 
vous of the Spanish fleets in the Mediterranean,— Man f. 
Cables, cordage, and barilla, C. was founded or occu- 
pied Ly the Carthaginians, and taken by the Romans 
208 p. C at which period it was, next to Rome, one of 
the richest cities in the world, Pop. 22,106, 
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Cartilaginous, 


Cartilaginous F hes, n 


| Cartilaginifica’tion, n. [Lat. cartilago, cartilage, 


and fucere, to make.) The process of forming cartilage. 
‘artilagin'eous. (Lari 
.) d. (Anat) Pertaining to, or reseinbling. u carti- 
lage; gristly; consisting of cartilage; ur, “ Curtidagin 


ous bodies.” — Ra, 

(Zoöl.) A gronp of 
fishes formed by Cuvier, including all fishes that have 
their skeleton essentially cartilaginous, calcareous mat- 
ter being present only in small portions. They have no 
sutures in the cranium, and the gelatinous substance 
which in other fishes fills the space between the verte- 
bie, aud only extends from one space to another by 
means of n small aperture, forma, in n part of this group, 
a long cord which traverses nearly all the vertebrae am 
out materially varying in its diameter. C. F. are di 
vided into three orders: Sturtones, or chondropterygi- 
uns with free gills, ns sturgeons; Sluchians, or chon- 
dropterygians with fixed gills, as sharks and skates; 
Cyclosiomes, or suckers, chondropterygians with skeleton 
very slightly developed, and the body terminated before 
with a circular or semi-circular lip, as lampreys. 


Curt ing. n. The act of conveying in a cart, 
|| Cart’-jade, n. 


A broken-down horse; a horse only fit 
for the shafta of a curt. 


Cartland, in Michigan, a township of Kent co.; pop. 


about 000, 


Cartland, or Courtland, in Minnesota, a township 


of Nicollet co. 


Cart’-load, n. A load carried by a cart; as much as a 


cartcan bear and carry; as, a cart-load of bricks. 


| Cartographer, n. A chart-moker. 

Cartograph’ic, Cartograph ical, a. Belong- 
ing to, or consisting of, cartography. 

Cartograph ically, sdr. lua cartographic manner. 

Cartography. n. Gr. charté, a leat of paper, and 
graphein, to write.) Art or practice of forming charts 
or maps. 

Carton, „ Fr. See Cartoon.) Cardboard ; pasteboard. 

A box made of pasteboard ; as, a carton ol raisins. (Some- 
times written cartoon.) 

Cartoon, (hiir-foon’,) m. [Tt. cartons, pusteboard; an 
nugmentative, from Lat. charts, puen ( Painting.) 
A word used by artists to signify the fnfl-seized draw- 


worthy of her ancient reputation, and of the great men 
she had produced. The conduct of the Romans on this 
occasion was most base and treacherous, But though f 
betrayed on all hands, deceived, withont allies, and all 8 
but 8 C. made shra defence; and all that 2 = 
she that was brave and really illustrious, fell with ir 

her fall. The Romans glutted their vengeance, and Fig. 526. CARTRAGENA, (Spain.) 

quieted their fears by the total destruction of C (a,c, Carthage’na, in Ohio, a post-office of Mercer co. 
146.) About 30 years afterward, Cains Gracchns, by Carthaginian, (or-thajin'eun,) n. (Geog.) A na- 
order of the senate, carried a colony thither, the first| tive or inhabitant of Carthage. * 

that was founded beyond the limits of Italy. Julina|—a. Pertaining to Carthage; as, Carthaginian history, 
Cæsar, on his return from Africa, settled in F, some of |\Car’thamine, n. (Cm.) A red coloring-matter ob- 


his troops, and a number of colonists gathered from the 
adjoining country. During the early ages of the Chris- 
tian æra, C. was regarded us the capital of Africa, In 
Christian history it i+ known for its councils, and for the 
spiritual labors of St, Augustine. In 439 A.D., it was 
taken by the Vandals under Gonseric ; it was retaken by 
Dolisarius in 533; and lastly was, taken and destroyed 
by the Saracens in 608. The ruins which are now seen 
on that const belong to the Roman C: there are no re- 
mains of the Tyrian city, except the large cisterns and 
perhaps the ruins of the great aqnednet. 

Carthage, in Alabama, a post-village of Tuscaloosa 
co,, 18 m. S S.W. of Tuscaloosa. 

Carthage, iv //linois, a township and village, cap. of 
Hancock co, 12 m. from the Mississippi River, and 1 
m. K of Keokuk, 

Carthage, in Indiana, a flourishing post-village of 
— co,, on the Blue River, 35 m. E. by S. of Indian- 
apolis. 

Carthage, in Jowa, a village of Johnson co., 6 m. E. of 
lowa city. 

Carthage, in Kentucky, a township of Campbell co., on 
the Ohio River, 24 m. from Cincinnati. 

Carthage, in Maine, a township of Franklin co., 32 m. 
N.W. of Augusta. 

Carthage, in Mississippi, a post-village, cap, of Leak 
co., 65 m. N.E. of Jackson, 

Carthage, in Missouri, a post-town, cap. of Jasper co., 
on Spring River, 220 m. S. W. of Jefferson City. This 

luce was the scene of a battle, fought July Sth, 1801 
vetween a body of U. S. forces under Sigel, and one of 
Confederates under Gens, Parsons and Rains, in which 
the Nationals were defeated with some losa, 

Carthage, in New York, a post-village of Wilna town- 
ship, Jefferson co., on the right bank of Black River, 
16 in. E. of Watertown; pop. abt. 2,700, 

—A village of Monroe co., on the Genesee River, 2 m. N. 
of Rochester, 

Carthage, in N. Crrolina, a township, cap. of Moore 
co, 60 m. S. W. of Raleigh. 

Carthage, in Ohio, a township of Athens co.; pop, 
1.72. 

—A post-village of Hamilton co.. 10 m. N. of Cincinnati, 

Carthage, in Teanesser, n flourishing post-villuge, cap. 
of Smith co., on the Cumberland River, 50 m. E. of 
Nashville. 

Carthage, in Teras.a post-village, cap. of Panola co., 
200 m. N. by E. of Galveston, 

Carthage Landing, in New Fork, a post-office of 
Dutchess co. 

Carthagena, or Cartagena, (‘ar'tajai'na,) a 
strongly fortified maritime city of S. America, in the U, 
States of Colombia, and the chief naval arsenal of that 
republic, cap. of prov. of same name, on a sandy penin- 
sula of the Caribbean Sea, connected with the continent 
by a narrow neck of land: 410 m. N. of Bogot: Lat, 
10° 26’ N., Lon. 75 W W. The port is one of the largest 
and best on the N. coast of S. America, and the harbor 
being land-locked, vessels lie in it as ifin dock, C. con- 
tains a handsome cathedral, churches, convents, &. 
The climate is intensely hot, the city is not seldom 
made acquainted with yellow fever, and is infested with 


tained from the petals of the Safflower, Curthamus tine- 
torius. It was formerly much used as a dye, particularly 
in the form of pink saucers, for dyeing silk stockings; 
bnt its fugitiveness is a great objection to its use. Form. 
Cae 4 

rr 
thom, to paint.) (B. A genns of planta, order Astera- 
cee, The most important species is ©. Hactorius, the 
safflower, or basturd saffron. The florets of this yield a 
beautiful pink dye, and are sometimes used to adulterate 
hay suffron. The substance called cake saffron consists 
of safflower and mucilage, The fruits commonly ealled 
seeds viell, by expression, à useful oil, which is known 
in India as Koosum oil. 

Carthu’sian, a. Relating, or belonging to, the order 
of the Carthusians. 

Carthusians, (/ear-thu’zhans,) n. pl. 


pre chartreux, | 
(Keel, Hist) An order of monks, branch of the Bene | Cartouch, (/iir-toosh’,) m. 


dictines, instituted by St, Bruno in 104. Their first 
monastery was at La Chartrense, near Grenoble, in 
France, whence their name. They are remarkable for 
the austerity of their rules. The members cannot leave 
their cells, nor speak to any one, without the permission 
of their superior, Their beds are of straw, with a cover- 
ing of felt or course cloth, They wear huir-cloth shirts, 
white cussocks, and over these black cloaks, In their 
refectory they ure te keep their eyes on the food, their 
hands on the table, their attention on the reader, and 
their heart fixed un Gol. They are not allowed animal 


ings or studies made in chalks, or body-culur (tempera, 
as it is called in Italy), preparatory to executing any 
greet work either in oil-color or fresco. C. are also 
made when the design is to be copied in tapestry. The 
great muster seldom commenced any extensive picture 
without first making studies or C. in chiaro scr», 
Many of those by Rafaelle, And. Mantegna, Domeni- 
chino, the Carneci, and others, remain to attest the la- 
borious diligence und care with which their great works 
were accomplished. By this means the composition, 
drawing, expression, and light and shade, were all per- 
fected before the coloring of the picture was attempted, 
and as these may be said to constitute the highest quali- 
ties of art, the schools that chiefly attended to them, 
viz. the Roman, Florentine. and Bolognese, are eminently 
distinguished for their grand style. 
Fr. cartouche, from It. car- 
toechio, augmentative of charta.) (Arch,) A tablet in- 
tun ſed to receive an inscripti n which resembles a scroll 
of paper rolled up at the ends, It is also applied to the 
moedillion that supports the corona of a cornice used in 
interior decoration, In Egyptian architecture the ex- 
pression denotes the oval or elliptical figures that are 
carved on culumus and uther parts of a temple to re- 
ceive hicroglyphic inscriptions of different kinds. 

Mil.) A canvas or leather cartridge-box; a case for 
holding musket-balls and powder; a wooden bomb; a 
ticket of leave, or dismissal, given to a soldier. 


food, must fast every Friday, except a small allowance | Cartouche, (/dr-tédsh’,) Louis Lomisigue, the most 


of bread and water, and observe an almost perpetual 
silence. When allowed to discourse, they are to do so 
modestly, not in a whisper, nor yet in a lond or conten- 


famous robber of modern times, who, fur years, kept the 
French capital in terror by the audacity of his depreda- 
tions, He was at length captured and exvouted, 1721. 


tious manner, They confess to the privr every Saturday, Cartridge, (arr. n. (Fr. curtouche ; It. curtaccio, 


The convents of this order are generally very beautiful. 

Cartier, Jacques, (kar'te-ai,) a French navigator and ex- 
plorer, B. at St. Malo, 1404}. Ile was employed by Fran- 
cis I. in exploring the const of N. America, and in three 
successive expeditions, 1531-1540, he completed the dis- 
covery of Canada. 

Cartil Fr. from Lat. cartilggo.} (Anat.) 
A smooth, white, glistening substance, between the duc- 
tile elasticity of ligament and the compact solidity of 
bone, and js that substance popniariy known as gristle. 
There are 3 kinds of C: that covering the ends of all 


from Lat. charta, paper.) A paper case containing the 
exact charge of a musket, rifle, or lowling-piece, in- 
cluding both powder and bullet. — The cha: ge of powder 
for a heavy gun made up in a bag of serge. — For sport- 
mE pel age C. are made up containing a quantity of 
small shot without powder, C. for pistuls and meat of 
the breech-loading firearms are usually copper eylin- 
ders, having at the base fulminating powder, which in- 
flames the charge of gunpowder npon being struck by 
the hammer There are now also many paient C. See 
BLANK CARTRIDGE. 


articulating bones, to protect, and admit friction with-| Car'tridge-box, n. (Mil) A case for cartridges. 
out injury to the bones themselves, or articular ; Car'tria, e-paper. n. Thick, stout paper, of which 


that variety which lies within the joints and articula- 


tions, and named infer-articular ; and, lastly. that form Cartalary, n. 


which answers the pu of bone in some respects and 
ligament in others, and is called comnerti: 
bands which connect the true ribs to the sernum or 
hreast-bone, and the false to the true ribs. The C. which 
form the windpipe, organ of voice, and connect bones 
together or cover cavities in them, are by some authors 
regarded as a fourth variety. C. consists of coagulated | 
albumen and a little gelatine: and in all very young 
animals answers the purpose of bone. As the child or 
animal advances in age, osseous or bony particles are 
deposited in layers in the interstices of the G, till in 
time the gristle is changed into perfect bone, After 


C..—as those | 
Cart-way 
Cartwright, (kiirt'rit,) n. 
Cartwright, Pres, p.p., the pioneer of Methodism in 


maturity, und as age advances, the cartilaginous portion 


cartridges are made, 

(Fr. cartulaire, from Lat. chorta.) 
The register-book of a church or monastery.— An eccle- 
sinstical funetionary acting as custodian of the records, 
an. A road or way passable for a cart. 

A maker of carta. 


the U. States, B. in Va., 1785. Shortly after his birth his 
parents removed to Kentucky, where, in 1802, C. com- 
menced his career as a preacher, In 1513 he was ordained 
elder of the Green River dist in Tenn. From that period 
down to the present time, his ministerial labors have been 
attended throughout the W. States with results of the 
most successful and cheering character. D, 1872, 


Cartwright, Epoxy, an English mechavician, » 


CARV 


1743. He early took orders in the church, and in 1784 

uced his great invention of the power-loom which 
constituted au æra in cottonspinning In 1809, the 
govt. recognized his services to manufactures, by the 
grant of $0,000, D. 1823, 

Car u n., [From Lat. caruca, plough.) The opera- 
tion of ploughing (k 1. 

Car‘acate, u. L. Lat. carucata.] The quantity of 
land that can be ploughed by one team during twelve 
months; supposed to be about 100 acres. 

Cu rum, „ [From Curia, the native country of the 
plant, according to Pliny.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, 
order Apiacer. The species C. carui ia the common 
caraway, n native of moat parts of Europe. It is culti- 
vated in the U. States for its fruit, commonly called 
seeds, which have a pleasant odor and a warm aromatic 
tuste, owing to the presence of about five per cent. of 
volatile oil. They are much used in confectionery and for 
flavoring cakes. The oil obtained by distilling the fruits 
with water, is used as a corrective adjunct in medicine, 

Carunele, n. (Lat. caruncula, dim. of caro, flesh.) 
(Anat.) A small piece of flesh, or a little fleshy excres- 
cence; hence the ccruncula lachrymalis, a small fleshy 
glandiform body, situated on the inner angle of each eye. 

(Zod/.) The fleshy comb on the head of a fowl; a soft 
wart-like eminence. 

( Bot.) A loose lateral appendage growing from the 
hilum in some plants. —Gray. 

Carun‘cular, Carun’culate, a. Having the form 
of, or pertaining to, a curuncle. 

Carun‘culated, a. Caruncular; having a fleshy pro- 
taberance. 

6 a. Caruncular; pertaining to car- 
uncies. 

Carupa‘no, a town of S. America, Venezuela, prov. 
Cumana, near Cariaco, Trade, Horses and mules. Lop. 
about 9,000. 

Ca'rus, n. [Gr. kara. the head.) (Med.) The last de- 
gree of coma, with complete insensibility, which no 
stimulus can remove, even for a few instante. Spor, 
Coma, Lethargia, and Carus are four degrees of the 
same condition. —Dunglisen. 

Carus, Krl Gustav, a distinguished German physician 
and naturalist, n. at Leipzig in 1789. In 1815 he was 
appointed to the chair of clinical midwifery at Dresden. 
His principal works are, Manual of Midwifery, (1822;) 
Handbook of Gynevology, (1829:) Introduction to Cum- 
parative Anatomy, (1827 ;) and A System of Physiology, 
(1840.) D. 1871. 

Carus, Marcus Augers, a Roman emperor, prefect of 
the prætorians under Probus, on whose death, in 282, he 
was elected emperor by the soldiers. He defeated the 
Sarmatians in Illyria, conquered Mesopotamia, the 
towns of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, and p. Tt is said by a 
lightning-stroke, at the latter town, 4. D. 283. 

Caru’'thersville, in Mixsovri, a P. O. of Pemiscot co. 

Carve, (kiirr,) v.a. [A. S. corfan; Ger. kerben; Dan. 
karve; Swed, karfwa; Lettish, kérpu; allied to Gr. 
keiré, to cut; Heb. Ad rat h, to cut, to ent off.] To ent. ns 
wood, stone, &c., in an artistic or ornamental manner; 
as, to curve un effigy. 

“Carved with res strange and sweet, 
All made out of the carver s brain.” —Coleridge. 

To make or shape by cutting; us, to carve wood. 

“ We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone, 
But we left him alone with his glory |" — Wolfe. 

—To cut into small pieces or slices; as, to curve a round 
of beef. 

Mx mistress for the strangers carved.” — Prior. 

Io distribute among: to give portions to; to apportion. 


To carr out. To cut out; to plan; as, fo carve out, 


one’s pwn destiny. 
* The Saxons carved out their kingdoms with the sword.” Southey. 

—v.t. To cut np meat ;—often followed by for; as, to 
carve for a company. 

“While at the bottom of the board 
Prince Albert carved the veal.” —Bon Gaultier Ballads. 

—To engrave; to sculpture; to practise the art of carv- 
ing: to cut out figures. 

Car vel, u. A kind of small ship. — See CARAVEL. 

(ZL) See MEDUSA. 

Car ven, a. Carved; wronght by the chisel; as,“ A 
screen of carven ivory.” —R. B. Browning. 

Carver. n. One who carves or cuts wood, stone, &, in 
a decorative manner; a sculptor. 

“The master painters and the carvers came.” — Dryden. 

— The person who carves meut at table; as, be is a good 
carver, but a Letter eater. 

—One who selects and distributes at will. 

“ Be his own carver, and cut out his way.” —Shaka. 

—A large table-kuiſe used for carving. 

Carver, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Plymouth 
en., 38 m. S. R. of Boston. 

Carver, in Minnesota, a S. E. county: area, 375 sq. m. 
It is bounded on the S.E. by the Minnesota River, and 
is drained by the B. fork of Crow River The surface is 
undulating and the soil fertile; woodlands are more ex- 
tensive than the prairies. Cap. Chaska. 

—A post-village of Carver co, on the left bank of the Min- 
nesota River, 33 m. S. W. of St. Panl. 

Carver's Harbour. in Mainz, a P.O. of Waldo co. 

Car'versville, in Pennsylvania, a P.O. of Bucks co. 

Car'verton, in Pennsylvania, n b. O. of Luzerne co. 

Carville, in Illinois, a villuge in the N W. part of 
Washington co., 2 m. N.W. of Kaskaskia River. 

Carv'ing, n. Act of cutting. as ment at table. 

—The art of forming any hard muterials into a proposed 
shape or figure by means of sharp instruments. It is 
usually understood to refer exclusively to works in ivory 
or wood, to distinguish it from carving in marble or stone, 
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which comes undur the term sew/pfure; or in metals, 
when it is culled cvasing, The ancients used ivory toa 
great extent in works of art, and its union with guld, 
called by the Greeks e/rryseephaniine sculpture, was 
adopted by the greatest artists, The colossal statue of 
the Olympinn Jupiter at Elis, by Phidias, was one uf the 
most celebrated examples of this combination, In later 
times ( in ivory has been confined to smaller objects, 
as figures, reliefs, enrichments of flowers, fruit, and 
other devices on vases and cups, and such objects of 
general use, The instruments used for carving in ivory 
are very similar to those employed in working in mar- 
ble, cousisting of chisels of different sizes, saws, rasps, 
and files; the polishing is effected, as in marble, by fric- 
tion. Wood of almost every description was n favorite 
material for carving among the uucients; and, after 
clay, was doubtless, from the facility of cutting it, the 
first substance nsed fur imitative art. Some figures of 
very remote antiquity found in the tombs in Egypt are 
of sycamore, For along period in modern times there 
was a great demand for fine wood-rarving. The elabo- 
rately worked Gothic screens, choir-seats, and desks, in 


Pig. 527.— CARVED STALLS, WITH TUDOR FLOWERS. 
(Higham-Ferrers Church, Northamptonshire, England.) 


most of our cathedrals and edifices, canopies, frames 
for doors and pictures, cabinets, aud indeed every de- 


scription of furniture, are evidence of the extent to 
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From plants of the first of these genera are derived alt 
the beautiful cultivated varieties of the sweet-william, 
pink. and carnation. 

Caryatides, Canyates, (ka-ri-at/i<dez,) n. pl. (Arch.) 
A term used tosignily the figures 
which are sumetimes introduced 
to support a cornice instead of 
columns. According to the mythe 
ical account given by Vitru- 
vius, they were so called to com- 
memorate the disgrace of the 
people of Carya, a city in Arca- 
dia, which was attacked and 
taken by the confederate Greeks 
for joining the Persians, the 
men being killed and the women 
led into captivity. When the 
figures introduced to support u 
cornice are male, they are said 
to be Persians; this is purely a 
modern name founded upon the 
tale related to Vitruvius, and 
miopted by the architects of the 
Renaissance period. 

Curyo cur. u. From Gr, karuon, 
nut.) | aad A genus of plants, 
order Rhizobolacer, The species 
are large trees, natives of the 
hottest parts of South America, 
Cb m is much esteemed 
for its timber, which is used in 
shipbuilding and for other pnr- 

The sepurated portions 
of the fruit constitute the Souari 
or Suwarrow nuts of commerce, the kernels of which 
are delicious. 

Caryophyl'lus, n. (Bet) A genus of plants, order 
Myrtacer, The most important species is C. aromatichs, 
theClove-tree, a native of the Moluccas, hut now grown 
also in the Isle de France, ludin, and the W. Indies. ‘The 
cloves of commerce are the unexpanded flower-buds 
dried. They form a well-known spice, and are used in 
medicine on account of their aromatic, stimulant, and 
carminative properties. 

Caryophyla’ceous, Caryoph’y lous, a (Bot.) 
Applied to a corolla in which there are b petals with 
long narrow tapering claws, as in many of the caryo 
phyllacerr. 

Caryop'sis, n. (Bot.) A fruit in which the seed and 
pericarp are so incorporated as to be inseparable, and 
even undistinguishable. The grain or fruſt of grasses, 
as wheat, barley, rye, maize, Åc., is a caryopsis. 

Caryo'ta, n. Gr. karyotis, a kind of date.) (Bot) A 
genus of trees, order Rm]. From the species C 
urens, sugar, or juggery, is obtained and its juice, when 
fermented, forms a kind of toddy, or palm-wine. 
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which it was wapleyed, and of the skillof the artists. Tue Cary Station, in Illinois, a post-office of McHenry co. 


woods preferred by modern carvers are the pear, lime, 


Cn ry ville, in Massachusetts. n post-office of Norfolk co. 


American pino. maple, oak, and box; and the tools they | Ca'ry ville, in New York, n village of Genesee co. 


employ are round hollow chisels called gouges: others, Carysv. 


in Ohio, a post-office of Champaign co. 


with au angular extremity, called from the shape V- tools; | Casacalenda, a town of 8. Italy, prov. of Molise, 17 


flat chisels of various sizes, and files, A mallet is some- 
times used, but 
tom or heel of the hand A preferred, The sur- 
face is cleaned and polish 

qualities, by pamice-stone and by friction. In preparing 
wooden blocks for printing from, the object is engraved 
with instruments similar to those commonly used for 
engraving. This branch of the art does not therefore 
properly come under the term “ 

Car’vist, n. A corruption of carry fist.) ( Sports.) In 
falconry, a hawk which is of proper age nnd training to 
be carried on the band; a hawk in its first year. Webster, 

Car’-wheel, n. Tho wheel of n railway-carriage or 
goods truck, bordered with a flange 

Ca'ry, Lor, a negro clergyman and missionary, and one 
of the founders of the civilized African colony of Liberia, 
n. n slave in Virginia in 1780. By hisown exertions he pur- 
chased mannmission, and as soon as the A merienn Coloni- 
zation Society commenced active operations, C emigrated 
under its auspices to Sierra Leone in 1821. Thence 
he proceeded to Cape Mesurado, where, in 1828, he was 
appointed governor of the colony, and n. the same year, 

Ca'ry, in Indiana, n post-office of Miami co. 

Cary, in N. Corolina, a post-office of Wake co. 

Cary’a, n. (Bot) The dickory, a genus of plants, order 
Juglandacer, — See Wiexnny, 

Caryatiic, Caryat‘id, a. Of, or pertaining to a 
caryatid. 

Caryat'id, n. (Arch) A female figure supporting a 
cornice. or entablature. See Canyvatings. 

Caryoph Ila“ ce. CLOVE-wWoRTS, n. . [Gr. karum, 
nut; phyllon, leaf.) (Bot.) An order of plants, alliance 
Silenales. Dian. Syvinmetrical flowers, n conspicnous 
corolla, amphitropal ovules, and opposite leaves, with- 
ont stipnies. They ure mostly herbaceous plants, with 
stems swollen at the joinings, and opposite, entire, and 
exstipulate leaves, The flowers are usually hermaphro- 
dite, and the sepals, petals, and stamens exhibit n qua- 
ternary or quinary arrangement. The stamens are 
hypogynous, the anthers innate. The ovary is com- 
monly lcelled, with from two to five styles. The fruit 
is a l-celled capsule, or rarely 2-5-celled, general! 
with central placenta, to which the seeds are attached. 
The plants of this order are natives chiefly of temper- 
ate and cold regions. When fonnd in the tropics, they 
are generally on the slopes and aummits of mountains, 
often reaching the limits of eternal snow. Lindley 
gives 59 genera and 1,055 species, They possess no im- 
portant properties, Some of the plants have showy 


with sand-papers of diferent | 


m. N. E. of Campobasso: pop, 6,415. 


pressure, or a sharp blow from the bot-,Cas‘ady’s Corner, in Jwa, a post-office of Boone co, 
Cn sal, a. (Cam. Relating to case. 


Casale, (ka-sa'iai,) an inland town of N. Italy, prov. 
Alessundria, on the Po, 37 m. E. by N. of Turin. This 
place was formerly considered one of the strongest fur- 
tresses in Europe, and was the residence of the mar- 
quises of Montferrat. Php. 28,009, 

Casal’-M iore, a town of N. Italy, prov. Cremona, 
on the Po, $1 m. S. E. of Mantua. Manuf. Glass, earth- 
enware. leather, Ac. Pop. 16,054, 

Casal’-Pusterlengo., a town of N. Italy, 12 m. S. E. 
of Lodi. Here is manufactured the best quality of Par- 
mesan cheese, Fup 6.000. 

Casamas’sima, a town of S. Italy, prov. Bari, 14 m. 
S. H. of Bari City; pop. 6,000. 

Casana’re, a river of the U. States of Colombia. rising 
in the mountains of Chita: after an E. course of 180 m., 
it falls into the Meta in about Lat. 6°58’ N. On this 
river is a small town of same name, in Lat. 5° 56 N., 
Lon. 71° 50 W. 

Casano’va de Seingalt, Giovanni Jacopo, a cele- 
brated adventurer, B. in Venice, 1725. He studied for 
the Church, but having been expelled for sufficient rea- 
sons from a seminary of priests, he travelled to Rome, 
Naples, Constantinople, and — visited every 
European capital in various enpacities, He was at once 
a schoolmaster, soldier, musician, chemist, alchemist, 
writer, and politician; and displayed, in these various 
callings, n great amount of talent, accompanied, neces- 
sarily, by equal chicanery, He was imprisoned nt Vi- 
enna, and ultimately died there, 1805, His celebrated 
memoirs, Mémoires écrits par Lui-même (12 vols., Leip. 
1826-1838), contain many interesting notices of the 
manners of his times, intermixed with details of his 
personal adventures. 

TCasar’ca, n. (Zoöl.) The Talarna rutila, a species of 
dnek, called also ruddy goose, fonnd in Siberia. 

(nens. See Las Casas. 

Ca’‘sas Grandes. Sp., creat houses.] A town oi 
Mexico, in Chihuahua, on the Casas Grandes, or San 
Miguel River, 35 m. 8. of Llanos, remarkable for a num- 
ber of ruins, apparently relics of an aboriginal race. 


~~ 4,000. 

Casbin, or Kismis, a town of Persia, prov. of Irak, 90 
m. from Teheran. It is very extensive, bnt a great 
part of it is now in ruins, owing to its frequent sulijec- 
tions to earthquakes. Fp. variously estimated from 
30 to 50,000. 


flowers, as the species of Dianthus, Silene, aud Lychnis.\Cas'cabel, n. (Sp. cascabillo, a little bell.] (Gun.) That 
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part of a piece of ordnance which lies behind the base 
ring. 

Cascade, (kas-kdd’,) n. [Fr.; It. cascata, from cascare, 
to fall; Lat. cado, cusus.) A waterfall in which the water 
does not, as in the cataract, fall uninterruptedly from 
a great height, but in which it is broken at several parts 
during its fall, or it is a water-fall less than a cataract. 
It is generally applied to those artificial waterfalls that 
are met With in pleasure-grounds and public parks. 

—v.n To vomit; to spew. (Vulgur.) 

Cas’eatle, in Jowa, a post-village of Dubuque co., 56 m. 
N.E. of Iowa City. 

Cascade, in Michigan, a post-village and township of 
Kent co. The village is on Thorn Apple River, 11 m. 
8.E. of Grand Rapids. 

—A village of St. Joseph's co., 140 m. N. by E. of Detroit. 

Cascade, in Minnesota, a post-village and township of 
Olmstead co., N. of Rochester, 

Cascade, in Pennsylvania, a township of Lycoming co.; 

595. 

casende, in Virginia, a post-village of Pittsylvania co., 
16 m. W. of Danville. 

Cascade, in Wisconsin, a flourishing post-village of 
Sheboygan co., 90 m. N.E. of Madison. 

Cascade, in Wisconsin, a village of Adams co., on White 
Creek, 32 m. N.W. of Portage City. 

Cascade City, in Washington Territory, the cap. of 
Skamania co., on the Columbia River, 50 m. E. by N. of 
Fort Vancouver. 

Cascade Range, in Oregon, a chain of mountains in 
the W. of the State, running in general nearly N. and 8. 
at a distance of from 100 to 200 m. from the Pacific. 
Mount St. Elias, in Alaska, is the highest of the Cascade 
Range. being about 17,900 ft. high. 

Cascades’, in Washington Territory, a post-village, cap. 
of Skamania co., on the right bank of the Columbia 
River, 50 m. W. of Dallas City, Oregon: pop. about 300. 

Cascade Valley, in New York, a b. O. of Broome co. 

Cascalho, (kas-kiil’yo,) n. [Pg.] (Min.) An indurated 
soil of Brazil, forming the matrix of gold and of diamond 
in that country. 

Cascaril'la, n. [Sp., dim. of cascara, bark.] See CROTON. 

Cas cavel, a town of Brazil, on Ceara River, 40 m. S.W. 
of the port of Ceara; pop. abont 10,000. 

Casco, in Maine, a post-township of Cumberland co., on 
Crooked Creek, 45 m. W.S.W. of Augusta; pop. 998. 

Casco, in Michigan, a township of Allegan co.; pop. 
1,264 

—A post-township of Saint Clair co , 33 m. N.E. of Detroit; 
pop. 1,991. 

Cas’co, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Kewaunee co., 
14 m. E. of the town of Green Bay. 

Casco Bay, in Maine, Cumberland co. It lies between 
Cape Elizabeth and Cape Small Point, and contains up- 
wards of 300 islands extending about 20 m. E. of Port- 
land. 

Case, n. [Fr. caisse ; It. cassa ; Sp. cára ; Lat. capsa ; Gr. 
kanpi- kopr, from the root cap or kap, whence Lat. 
capio, to hold.] That which holds, encloses, or contains ; 
a covering; a box; a sheath; a receptacle; as, a case of 
instruments; a cigar-case, &c. 

—A box and its contents; quantity contained in a box ; as, 
a case of merchandise. 

—The shell, or outer part of a building. 

The case of the holy house is nobly designed."—Addison. 

(Printing.) The receptacle for the types, from which 
the compositor gathers them separately, and arranges 
them in lines and pages, They are usually in pairs: one 
of which is styled the upper-case, and is divided into 98 
boxes or recesses of equal size, in which are deposited 
the capitals, small capitals, accented letters, &c.; the 
other is called the lower-case, and is divided into 54 boxes 
or recesses of unequal size, containing the small letters, 
figures, spaces, &c., the letters most in use having the 
largest boxes assigned to them. The cases are two feet 
nine inches long, one foot four inches and a half broad, 
and an inch in depth. 

—v. d. To cover with a case; as, to case a window-frame 
with glass. 

As broad and gen'ral as the casing air.” — Shaks. 


Io put in a case or box; as, to case goods. 

If thou would'st not entomb thyself alive, 
Aud case thy reputation in a tent." — Shaks. 

Case, n. (Fr. cas; Lat. casus, from cado, to fall.) That 
which falls, comes, or happens; an event; the particular 
state, condition, or circumstances that befall a person, 
or in which he is placed ; predicament. 

—A particular instance or example, as of disease ; as, it is 
a case of fever. 

(Law.) A cause or suit in court; the state of facts 
juridically considered; as, to get up a case. 

(Gran.) That modification of a noun which designates 
the relation in which a substance is conceived to exist 
in regard to some other substance. This end is com- 
monly attained in language by changes in the termina- 
tion of nouns. In English there are but three cases : 
the nominative, the genitive or possessive, and the accu- 
sative or objective case; the last only in pronouns. All 
other varieties of relation ure expressed by prepositions 

In good case, in good state of body, health, condition. 

“ The priest was pretty good in case, 
And shew'd some humor in his face."—Swift. 

Put ihe case, suppose a certain thing or event. 

In case, in the event of; if it should happen; expressing 
a contingency ; as, in case the man dies. 

In case they should bave an ill day in the fleld.— Bacon. 

Action on the case. (Law.) A form of action which 
lies to recover damages fur injuries for which the more 
ancient forms of action will not lie. — Bouvier. 

Case, in Missouri, a post-office of Lacelede co, 
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Case’-bags, n. pl. (Arch.) The joints framed between a 
pair of girders in naked flooring. — Ogilvie. 

Case-harden, (case-hiir’dn,) v.a. To harden the sur- 
face of iron by converting it into steel. — See Case- 
HARDENING. 

Case-hardening, n. (Metall.) The process by which 
a surface or outer coating of steel is given to iron goods, 
such as grates, fenders, fire-arms. gun-locks, keys, tools, 
&c. It renders any article which has been su treated far 
more durable than it otherwise would be, and sufficiently 
to resist the action of a common file. It also makes it 
capable of receiving a high degree of polish. It con- 
sists in heating the piece of ironware to be case-hardened 
in contact with some substance containing carbon (such 
as bone-dust, yellow prussiate of potash, &c. 

Cn'seie, a. [From Lat. caseus, cheese.) Pertaining to 
cheese, or to the acid obtained from it. 

Ca/seine n. (Chem.) The nitrogenous principle of milk, 
which forms a large portion of the curd. C., in the 
double form, appears to be preserved in solution by a 
small quantity of alkali contained in the milk. In the 
coagulated form it is readily obtained by adding dilute 
sulphuric acid to the milk, which precipitates in the 
form ofa curd. The curd is well washed and dissolved 
in carbonate of soda, and allowed to stand for twenty- 
four hours, to let the oil rise to the surface. This is 
skimmed off and the caseine precipitated by an acid. 
The process is repeated a second time, and the coagulum 
is digested with alcohol and ether, and dried. With all 
these precautions the C. still contains some saline mat- 
ter, which cannot be removed. It is also obtained by 
coagulating the milk with hydrochloric acid, The curd 
is washed with dilute hydrochloric acid, and finally 
with pure water; a glutinous mass is obtained, which 
is slowly dissolved by digestion at 110°, with a large 
quantity of water. The solution is filtered, coagulated 
with carbonate of ammonia, the coagulum washed with 
water, ether, and alcohol, and finally dried. Coagulated 
C. is readily dissolved by the alkalies and alkaline 
carbonates. C. also unites with earthy carbonates, and 
forms insoluble compounds. A very tenacious lute is 
made by mixing poor cheese with slaked lime. The 
most remarkable form of coagulation is that produced 
by the action of the secretion from the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach. This substance is called ren- 
net, and consists of the inner membrane of the fourth 
stomach of the calf, salted and dried. When a solution 
of rennet is mixed with milk, a dense coagulum is 
formed, leaving the whey behind, asa thin, clear, straw- 
colored liquid. The action of rennet in this instance 
remains unexplained. C. has not been found anywhere 
but in milk. The quantity varies according to the period 
of lactation at which the milk is examined. Its amount 
also varies with different animals, as will be seen from 
the following table: 

Human female . 81 to 35 parts in 1,000. 

30 to 41 s + 

80 to 146 bed 

19 to 23 4 

Case-k nife, (kdse/ntf-,) n. A large knife for the 
table; — so named from being usually kept in a case. 

Case’-man, n. (Printing.) A compositor; one who 
works at the case, or sets type. (R.) 

Case’mate, n. [Fr. casemate; Sp. casamata—casa, 
house, and mata—matár, to kill.] (Fortif.) A bomb- 
proof, arched chamber, usually constructed under the 
ramparts. It serves for a battery, and for cover of the 
men off duty, the sick and wounded, &c. 

(Arch.) A hollow moulding, whose profile is a quadrant 
of a circle; principally used in cornices. Also called 
cavetto. 

Case’mated, a. Furnished with a casemate ; built in 
the form of a casemate. 

Casement, (kdz/ment,) n. [It. casamento, from L. 
Lat. casamentum, a house, a building, from Lat. casa, a 
cottage, a cabin.] (Arci.) A case or frame for a win- 
dow ; a vertical sash hung upon hinges; a hollow mould- 
ing. (Same as Scotia, g. v) 

Case/mented, d. Having casements; furnished with 
casements. 

Ca’‘seous, a. Resembling cheese; cheesy. 

Cases Oxide. See LEUCINE. 

Case’-rack, n. A wooden frame or rack wherein to 
deposit printer’s eases when not in use. 

Ca sern, n. [Fr. caserne.) (Firtif.) A hut erected on 
the ramparts, or between the ramparts and the houses 
of fortified towns, serving as temporary lodgings for the 
soldiers on duty: a barrack. 

Caser’ta, a town of Italy, cap. of the prov. of same 
nume, in a pleasant plain. 16 m. N.N.E. of Naples. It 
is a handsomely built place, with a magnificent palace, 
park, and gardens, the residence of the former kings of 
Naples. mp. 29,451, 

Case’-shot. Canister-snot, n. (Gun.) A number of 
musket-balls enclosed in a metal-case or cylinder, which 
bursts immediately after leaving the muzzle of the gun, 
and the bullets radiate outwards, or scatter in all direc- 
tions, like the pellets in a charge of shot fired from a 
fowling-piece. It is very destructive to a body of men 
at 250 or 300 yards distance. Case-shot are made tosuit 
guns of different calibre. Those chiefly used in the pres- 
ent day are called “Shrapnel shells,” as they were in- 
vented by an officer of the name of Shrapnel. The case 
is spherical in form, like a shot or shell, and is filled 
with bullets and powder. It explodes by means of a 
fuse, which ignites when the shell is fired, and is 80 
regulated that the case may burst just before reaching 
the body of men against which it is directed. 

Ca‘seum, n. [Lat., cheese.) Same as CASEINE, q. v. 

Cnse'ville. in Michigan, a post-village of Huron co., 
at the mouth of Pigeon River, 
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Case’ville, in New York, a village of Ulster co., 76 m. 
8.S.W. of Albany. 

Case’-worm, 7. A grub that makes itself a case; a 
caddice.— Ployer, 

Cn sey, in Georgia, a township of De Kalb co. 

Cn sey, in Illinois, a post-village of Clarke co., 100 m. E. 
of Springfield. 

Casey, in Kentucky, a S. central county; area, 350 sq. 
m. It is traversed by Green River, and tne Rolling 
Fork of Salt River; its surface is high and broken. 
Cap. Liberty, s 

Casey Creek, in Kentucky. a post-office of Adair co. 

Ca’sey ville, in Illinois, a post-village of St. Clair co,, 
about 10 m. E. of St. Louis. 

Caseyville, in Kentucky, a post- village of Union co, 
on the Ohio River, 220 m. W. by 8. of Frankford. 

Caseyville, in Mississippi, a post-office of Copiah co. 

Cash, n. Fr. caisse, a money-chest; from Lat. capsa, 
a repository ; Gr. kapsa, a box, chest, case.] Originally, 
money kept in a case or coffer. 

(Com.) Coin; specie; ready money. Pills, drafts, bonds, 
and all immediately negotiable paper in an individual's 
possession, may also be considered cash. 

—A copper coin current in China, being the one-thousandth 
part of a tael, or about one-tenth of a cent American. 
Cash, v. a. To turn into money; to exchange for money; 

to pay money for; as, to cash a check. 

Cash’-account, n. (Book-keeping.) An account 
strictly limited to cash transactions, as all receipts and 
disbursements. 

(Banking.) An account of cash advances made by a 
banker to an individual, or firm, and for which he holds 
personal or collateral security. 

Cash’‘an, a city of Persia, prov. Irak, 95 m. N. by W. of 
Ispahan; Lat. 83° 55’ N., Lon. 51° 17’ E. It is one of 
the most thriving towns of the empire, and is indebted 
for its prosperity to its extensive manufactures of silk, 
enpeis and copper wares. Estimated pop. 30,000. 

|Cash’-book, n. (Com.) A book in which are registered 
the particulars of all cash transactions incidental to busi- 
ness; receipts of money are entered on the Dr. or debit 
side, under the head of Cash, while disbursements, or 
moneys expended, are placed opposite on the Cr. or 
credit side, and headed Omiru. 

Cash’-credit, n. (Cm.) The privilege of drawing ad- 
vances of money from a bank, upon approved security. 
See Casn-account. 

Cash Creek, in Colorado, a post-office of Lake co. 

Cashel, in Ireland, a city and borough of Tipperary co., 
40 m. N. N. E. of Cork. On the rock of Cashel, which 
rises boldly from a fertile plain, stand the most interest- 
ing assemblage of ruins in Ireland, consisting of n round 
tower, a chapel of Saxon and Norman architecture, the 

ancient cathedral, a castellated palace, once the resi- 


Fig. 529. — CASHEL. 
From a sketch on the spot by J. S. Prout.) 


dence of the kings of Munster, and the ruins of an 
abbey, all within an enclosed area. Pop. 5,000. 

Cashel, in Ireland, a parish of co. Longford. 

Casher’s Valley, in North Carolina, a post-office of 
Macon co. 

Cashew, (Ta-, n. (Bot.) See ANACARDIUM. 

Cash’gar, or Kash’gar, a walled city of Chinese 
Turkestan, or Tartary, of which it was fornierly the 
cap.. and the farthest W. place of note in the Chinese 
empire, 140 m. N.W. of Yarkund, and 2,250 W. by 8. of 
Pekin. Lat. 390 28’ N., Lon. 7:0 55’ E. Pop. abt. 16,000. 

Cnsh'ie, in N. Carolina, a small river, flowing in a S.E. 
direction through Bertie co., and entering Roanoke 
River 10 m. from its mouth. It is navigable for sloops 
to Windsor. 

Cashier, Ga r,) n. [Fr. caisster.] One who has 
charge of money; one who superintends the books, 
payments, and receipts of a bank, trading concern, or 
moneyed business; a cash-keeper. 

Cashier, v.a. [Fr. casser, to break, to annul; It. cas- 
sare, to cancel, to annul; from Lat. cassus, empty, de- 
prived of.] To deprive of office; to dismiss from a post 
or office by a cancelment of commission; as, to cashier 
an army officer.— To discard; to reject; as, to cashier 
an argument.— Locke, 

Cashier’er, n. One who rejects or dismisses. 

Cash’/-keeper, n. Same as CASIER, 9. v. 

Cash’mere, (anc. Caspira,) a prov. of N. Hindostan, 
dominions of the Maharajah of the Punjaub. consisting 
of the upper valley of the Ihylum, chiefly between Lat, 
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330 30’ and 34° 30’ N., and Lon. 75° and 76° E., having 

N.E. the central chain of the Himalayas, or Hindoo 

Coosh, which separates it from Thibet, and on all otber 

sides by secondary ranges belouging to that chain, di- 

viding it from the rest of Runjeet Singh's territories, 

Shape, somewhat oval; length, W.N.W. to E.S. E., abt. 

do m.: b Ith, 50 to 60. The Himalaya chain has here | 

an elevation of from 18.000 to 19,000 feet, the Pir Pan- 
jahl, belonging to the opposite chain, is 15,000 fl. above 
the level of the sea. There ure 12 passes into the neigh- 

boring countries, viz., S to the Punjaub, 1 to the W., 

and 3 to Thibet; sume of these are open the whole year, 

and two are 13.000 feet above the sea, C. is copiously 
watered by streams and mountain torrents, and many 
lakes are spread over its sur — Min, Iron, copper, | 
lead, gypsum, limestone, granite, and slate are the chiet 
mineral deposits. — Climate. Generally healthy.— Bot., 
de. European plants in a wild state are common; roses, 
jrides, and lotus-flowers are met with in profusion, The 
valley of C.is very beautiful, and has long been re- 
nowned in song and story. Wheat, barley, rice, and 
saffron are cultivated, and the fruits of the temperate 
zone flourish abundantly. The wine of C. resembles 

Madeira. Farm husbandry is very rude and incomplete 

in its details.—Com. The principal wealth of this region 

is derived from its shawl manufacture, They are made 
of the inner hair of a variety of goat, Crprahircus, (see 

Fig. 129,) reared on the cold, dry table-land of Thibet, 

from 14,000 to 16,000 feet above sea-level. The great 
mart for the shawl wool is Kilghet, about 20 days! jonr- 
ney N. of Cashmere, whither it is conveyed on the backs 
of mountain-sheep, Under the rule of the Moguls there 
is said to have been in (40,000 shawl-looms, while in 
1860 there were no more than 3,000; (see ANGoRA.) The 
chief manufactures, next to shawls, are writing-paper, 
lacquered ware, cutlery, and sugar. C. is divided into 36 
pergunnahs, and contains 10 towns and 2,200 villages. 
The principal of the former are Cashmere, the cap., and 
Islamabad. The Cashmerians are a stout, well-formed 
people of Hindoo stock, although Mohammedans. Their 
complexions are brunette, and the women very hand- 
some, The people are brave, active, and industrious. 
and fond of music, literature, and art; but said to be 
false, avaricious, and cunning. Their language is a idin- 
lect of Sanskrit, but their songs are in Persian, Inde- 
pendent of its celebrity for romantic beauty, C. has 
always been regarded as a holy land throughout India, 
and as such has been continually resorted to by pilgrims. 
Nearly all the remaining temples appear to be of Bud- 
dhic origin, like those of Ellora. Abul Fazel enumer- 
ates 150 Hindoo kings, who reigned in C. previously to 
the year 742 of the Hegira, subsequently to which the 
Mohammedans and Tartars successively had possession 
of it. In 1586 it was conquered by Akbar, and Almed 
Shah afterwards annexed it to Cabul, In 1509 the gov- 
ernor asserted his independence. Since 1819 C. has be- 
longed to Runjeet Singh, Maharajah of the Punjaub. — 
Pop, Estimated at 700,000, 

Casi’MERE, or SERINAGHUR, the cap. of the above prov., on 
the Ihylum, 6,300 feet above sea-level. Lat. 339 23° N., 
Lon. 740 47“ E. It is a narrow, ill-built, dirty place, 
with no buildings worthy of remark. The lake of C. 
however, that adjoins the city, is renowned for its pic- 
turesque beauty. 1%. estimated at 5,000, 

Cash’oo, n. Same as CATECHU, q 

Cash River, in Jilincis, flows thi 


. V. 

ough the S. extremity 
of the State, and enters the Ohio near its mouth. 

Cash’town, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Adams 
co., 9 m. W. N. W. of Gettysburg. 


Casili'um. (Anc. Grog.) A city of Campania, on the 
Vulturuus, opposite Capua, It was in this vicinity that 
Hannibal was enclosed by Fabius in an upland valley, 
whence the Carthaginian general escaped by driving 
before him, up the hill-sides, oxen with blazing fagots 
fixed to their horns, about 217 B. o. 

Casimir I., (aste r, king of Poland, surnamed the 
Peaceful, succeeded his father, Miecislus, in 1034. D. 1058. 

Casmir II., surnamed the Just, younger son of Boleslaus 
TIL, B. 1117. The crown was conferred on him in 1177, 
when his brother Miecislas was deposed. 

Casimig III., the Great, n. 1309, succeeded Ladislaus in 
1333. He defeated John, king of Bohemia, and con- 
quered a part of Russia. He united to his warlike quali- 
ties the powers of a great king; maintained peace, 
founded several churches and hospitals, and built nu- 
merous fortresses. He is said, however, to have been a 
man of strong passions, in which he frequently indulged 
to excess. D. 1370. — In his reign, privileges were be- 
stowed on the Jews, which they have ever since continued 
to enjoy: these were granted at the request of a Jewess, 
named Esther, one of his favorites. 

Casmir IV., grand-duke of Lithuania, ascended the 
throne of Poland, 1445, and b. 1492. 

Casimir V., Joux, son of Sigismund ITT., B. 1609, succeeded 
Ladislaus VII. The cares of government, and the loss 
of his wife in 1607. induced him to resign the crown, 
and retire to France, where he D. in 1672. 

Casing, n. Act of putting in a case, 

(Baiiding.) Act or operation of plastering the timber 
work of a house all over on the outside with mortar, | 
and then striking it while wet by a ruler with the cor- 
ner of a trowel, or the e instrument, to make it re- 
semble the joints of freestone. 

—An outside covering; a case. 

Casino, | se]; n. It. casina, from casa, a house.] 
Originall small house; afterwards, a pleasure-house 
in a garden. — A public place of amusement, where 
music and dancing are carried on; the term is also, some- 
times, applied to a theatre. 

(Games.) See Cassto. 


CASS 


Cask, n. Fr. càsque; Sp. cásca ; Gael. cas, céis, a case.) 
A close, hollow wooden vessel for containing liquors.) 
See BARREL; BUTT; Hogsaeap; Pipe; PUNCHEON; KIL- 
DERKIN, &. 

—The quantity which a cask contains; as, a cask of ale. 

—v.a. To put into n cask; as, to cask vinegar. 

Caskaid, in Osco, a post-office of Putnam co. 

Casket, (kasket) n. | Dim. of cask; Fr. cassette.) Liter- 
ally, a little cask. A small chest or box for the keeping 
of jewels und other valuables. 

(Naut.) See GASKET. 
—v.a. To place or keep in a casket. 
have writ my letters, caskeced my treasures.’ —Shaks. 

Caskets, The.) a group of rocks in the English Chan- 
nel, 7 m. from Alderney. They have often been fatal to 
vessels, and, in 1119, Prince William, son of Henry L, 
and his suite, perished here. In 1744, the Victory ship 
of war, of 110 guns, also was shipwrecked upon them. 
On the highest there is a light-house in Lat. 49° 46’ N., 
Lon. 2° 22’ W. 

Casno'via, in Michigan, a P. O of Muskegon co. 

Caso'li, a town of S. Italy, 17 m. S.of Chieti, pop. 6,836. 

Caso’ria, u town of S. Italy, 5 m. N. N. E. of Naples; pop. 
9,546. 

Cas'pé, a town of Spain, prov. Saragossa, near the con-“ 
fluence of the Guadaloupe with the Ebro, 58 m., S. E. of 
Saragossa; pop. 10,301 

Cas'per, Jonaxx Lupwic,an eminent German physician 
and Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, B. 1796. He 
graduated at Halle as M. b., and in 1825 became adjunct 
professor at Berlin University, and in 1839 full protes- 
sor. His lectures on Forensic Medicine attracted stu- 
dents from all Germany. D. 1864. Of his writings, the 
Most noted are: Charakteristik der franz. Medicin; De 
Verletzungen des Riickenmarks in Hinsicht auf thr 
Lrthalitiitsverhiiliniss ; Beitrüge der Medic. Statistik und 
Staatsarznetkunde, &. &c. 

Cas’pian Sea, (anc. Mure Hyrcanum,) a great salt 
lake of W. Asia, between 369 35 and 47° 25’ N. Lat., and 
46° 15’ and 55° 10 E. Lon. It is wholly enclosed, having 
no outlet whatever to the ocean, and is surrounded hy 
Tartary, Persia, the Caucasian countries, and the Rus- 
sian govts. of Orenburg and Astrakhan. Its greatest 
length froin N. to S. is 760 m.: average breadth, 200. 
Area. About 120,000 sq. m. The waters of this inland 
sea are less salt than those of the ocean, The water has 
a bitter taste ascribed by some tu the great quantities of 
naphtha with which the surrounding soil abounds, but by 
others to the presence of Glauber salts, among the sub- 
stances held in solution. The fish are principally salmon, 
sturgeons, and sterlets; a kind of herring is also found, 
and there are porpoises and seals, The (& has no tides, 
but its navigation is dangerous because of violent storms, 
especially from the S E, by which its waters are some- 
times driven for many miles over the adjacent plaws. 
The depth near the S. end is about 600 ft.; and in some 
places near the centre it attains a depth of nearly 
feet; but near the coast it is very shallow, seldom r 
ing a depth of more than 3 ft.at 100 yards from the shor 
and in many places a depth of 12 feet is not reached with- 
in several miles of the beach. On the N.E. and E. it is 
especially shallow. It receives the waters of a number 
ot large rivers, of which the greatest is the Volga. The 
Ural, the Tereh, and the Kur also fall intuit. ‘the trade 
of the sea is entirely in the hands of Russia, who has 
steamers upon it. The C. S, Kaspin Odlassa (Herod | 
Clio, 203), is the oldest nume of this water. It was de- 
rived from the Caspii, a people who inhabited its banks; 
as the more mode term Hyrcanian S Odlassa 
'FYrkania (Strabo, xi. 507), was similarly derived from 
the more important Hyrcanii, a principal branch of the | 
great Persian family. At the present day it is called) 
More Gui, by the Russians; Kulsum, by the Per- 
sians, Bahr Kurzum, by the Arabs; Aulzum Denghis, 
by the Turks; and Akdinghis, by the Tartars. 

Casque, Cask, (/usk.) Fr. casque. See Cask.) ( Mil.) 
A piece of defensive armor for the head; a helmet; a 
morion. 

Cass, Lews, an American statesman, B. at Exeter, New 
Hampshire, 1782. He was educated for the law, but 
quitting that profession, he entered the army in 1812, 
and rose rapidly to the rank of general, though his 
merit was not very conspicuons. In the war between | 
England and the U. States, in 1812, he made an incur- 
sion into Canada, and was taken prisoner. When peace 
was concluded, he was appointed governor of Michigan, 
and organized that vast territory, making treaties with 
the Indian tribes, by which three millions of acres were 
added to the State. Under the presidency of Gen. Jack- 
son, in 1831, he was secretary of war, und four years 
atterwards he was sent to Paris as envov-extraordinary. 
Here he remained seven years, and while engaged in 
this mission, published his Views on the Subject of the} 
Limitation of the Northern Frontiers of the Union, and 
protested agunst the adhesion of M. Gnizot to the doc- 
trine of the “right of visit.” The treaty concluded in 
1842, between England and the U. States, not meeting | 
his approval, he resigned, and returned to Americ In 
the senate he voted for the Fugitive Slave Law, and in 
1857 was made secretary of state under President Bu- 
chanan. D, 1866. 

Cass, in Arkansas, a post-village of Franklin co., 118 m. 
N.W. of Little Rock. 

Cass, (now Bartow.) in Grorgia, a N.W. county; area, 
714 g. m, druned by the Etowah River, a branch of | 
the Coosa. Its surface is diversified, and the soil, gen- 
erally fertile, is in a high state of cultivation, Min. 
Gold, copper, iron, lead, titanium, and plumbago. Cap. 
Cassville. 

Cass, in /ndiana, a N. central county; area, 420 sq. m. 


Casino. See Monre-Casino. 


It is drained by the Wabash and Eel rivers. Desc. The 
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surface is mostly level; the S. portion is heavily tim- 
bered. and the N. consists chiefly of prairies. Cap. Lo- 
Sansport. Pop. (1580) 27,61Q 

—A township of Clay co. 

—A township of Greene co. 

—A township of La Porte co, 

—A township of Ohio co. 

—A township of Pulaski co. 

—A township of Sullivan co. 

A township of White co. 

Cass, in Its, a W. central co., bounded N.W. by 
a stream called Ilinois, and N. by Sangamon River. 
Area, 30 sq. m. Surface, nearly level; soil, highly fer- 
tile; cap. Beardstown; 

—A post-oftice of Du Page co. 

—A township of Fulton co. 

Cass, in Jowa, a S. W. county; area, 576 sq. m. The 
z nabatona River, an afluent of the Missouri, flows 
S. W. through this co. Cap. Lewis. 

—A township of Boone co. 

—A township of Cass co.; 

—A township of Cedar co. 

—A township of Clayton co. 

—A township of Guthrie co. 

—A township of Hamilton co, 

—A township of Harrison co. 

—A township of Wapello co, 

Cass, in Michigan, a 8.W. county, bordering on Indiana; 
areca, 528 sq. m. Jt is drained by Dowagiac and 
Christiana rivers, and the St. Joseph's River tonches 
the S.E. corner of the county. The surfaee is undulat- 
ing; and the soil moderately fertile. Cap. Cassopolis. 
Pop. (1880) 22,608, 

—A post-office of Hillsdale co. 

Cass, in Minnesita, a N. central co; area, 5,000 sq. m. 
Rivers. The Mississippi rises near its N.W., border, aud 
forms its boundary on the N. and E. It is drained by 
Sauk, Crow Wing, and Long Prairie rivers, and sprin- 
kled over with likes, the largest of which is Leech 
Lake, in the northern part. Cup. Chippewa. 

Cass, in Missouri, u W. county, ordering on the State 
of Kansas; area, 750 sq. in. It is intersected by the 
middle fork of Grand River, and by Big Creck. — Deso. 
The surface is undulating, diversified with prairies and 
groves, and the soil is generally good. Cap. Harrison- 
ville. 
ass, in Nebraska, an E. county, area, 570 sq. m. It is 
bounded, partly, on the N. by Platte River, on the E. by 
the Missouri River; and is drained by the Saline, Weep- 
ing Water, and other creeks. The soil is calcareous and 
fertile. Cap. Plattsmouth, 

Cass, in Ohio, a township of Hancock co., 90 m. N. bye 
W. of Columbus. 

A township of Richland co. 

—A township of Muskingum co. 

Cass, in Penna., a twp. of Huntingdon co. 

—A township of Schuylkill co. 

—A post-village of Venango co., 175 m. W. N. W. of Harris- 
burg. 

Cass, (now Davis.) in Teras, a N.E. co., b. on Louisiana 
and Arkansas; area, 1,224 sq m. It is bounded on the 
8. by Big Cypress Bayou and Soda Lake, and on the N. 
by the Sulphur Fork of Red River. The surface is 
gently undulating, and the bottoms are swampy and 
mostly uncultivated, while the uplands have a deep, red 
soil. Cup. Jefferson, ` 

Cas'sada, n. (Bot.) See Cassava, 

Cas‘sada’ga, in New Fork. a lake in Chatauqua co., 12 
m. N.E. of Mayville; length 4 miles. 

—A post-village on the E. side of the above lake, 50 m. 8. 
S W. of Bulfalo. 

ra, according to Homeric legend, was daugh- 

am and Hecuba, She was passionately loved 
by Apollo, who promised to grant her whatever she 
might require, if she would look with favor on his suit. 
She demanded the power of prophecy, and as soon as 
she had received it, refused to perform her promise, and 
slighted Apollo. The god, thus disappointed, wetted 
her lips with his tongue, and thus no belief was ever 
placed in her predictions. She endeavored to prevent 
the entrance into Troy of the wooden horse of the Greeks, 
but was unsuccessful, and when that city was taken, she 
suffered violence at the bands of Ajax Oileus. In the 
division of the spoils of Troy, she fell to the share of 
Agamemnon, who carried her to Greec She repeatedly 
foretold to him the calamities that awaited his return; 
bnt he gave no credit to her, and was assassinated by 
his wife Clytemnestra. Cassandra shared his fate, after 
seeing all her prophecies but too truly fulfilled. 

Cassandra, a gulf and peninsula of European Turkey, 
in Ronmelia; length of gulf, 30 m.; average breadth, 10. 
The peninsula is in Lat. 40° N., Lon. 25° 30 E. 

Cassan’dra, in Georgia, a post-office of Walker co. 

Cassan‘der, the son of Antipater, took possession of 
the kingly power in Macedonia on the death of his fa- 
ther. He caused the death of Olympias, the mother of 
Alexander the Great, and also of his son, the younger 
Alexander. Joining his forces to those of Seleucus, 
Ptolemy, and Lysimachus, he defeated Antigonus at the 
battle of Ipsus, 01 B.C., the latter monarch falling on 
the field, and the four conquerors dividing between 
them Alexander's empire into the great kingdoms of 
Macedonia, Thrace, Egypt, and Syria. 

Cassa’no, a town of S. Italy, prov, Cosenza,7 m. E. S. E. 
of Castrovillari, and 10 from the Gulf of Tarentum. — 
II. Leather, linen. silk, macaroni. Pup. 8.937.— 
There are several other places of this name in S. and N. 
Italy, none of them with a pep, above 3,000. 

Cas‘sareep, n. The inspissated juice of the cua 
which forms the basis of the West Indian dish 


pepper-pot. 


Cassa'tion, n. [Pr.] The act of making null or void. 
Court of Cassation. ( French Law.) The highest judicial 
tribunal in France; so termed from possessing the power 
to quash (casser) the decrees of inferior courts. It isa 
court of appeal in criminal as well as civil cases. The tri- 
bunal of Cassation was first introduced, as a court wholly 
independent of the king and his council. in 1790. This 
court is under a president; but the minister of justice, as 
keeper of the seals (garde des sceaur), has the right of pre- 
siding in cases where it sits on appeal from the Cours 
Impeérivtes “he 8 sections are: I. Des legs, which de- 
cides on the admissibility of petitions of appeal in civil 
cases. 2. De Cassation Civile; 3. De Cassation Criminelle. 
The decision of the Court of Cassation has the effect of 
sending back the case to the inferior courts. If, after a 
decision has been reversed, a second court decides the 
game case in the same way, and an appeal being entered 
again, if the Court of Cassation repeats its reversal by all 
the three sections, such judgment is final. The inferior 
judges of the three sections of the Court of Cassation are 
styled counsellors. The whole court, when presided over 
by the minister of justice, possesses powers not specially 
Ee for by law; us in censuriug or suspending 
i 


idges, Kc. This court has been of great benefit to 
France, maintaining a unity in the legislation, and pro- 
tecting the people from arbitrary proceedings or mis- 
judgments in the other courts. In all the changes of 
government and administration, this court has always 
preserved a high character for strict impartiality. 

Cas'sava,n. See MANIHOT. 

Cassay’, Kature’, or MINNEPOOR, a country of India 
beyond the Ganges, between Lat. 24° and 26° N., and 
Lon. 939 and 95° E.; having N. Assam and the Burman 
empire, S. a hill country inhabited by independent 
Khyens, and W. Cachar. Area, about 7,000 sq. m. C, 
consists of a central fertile valley, of comparatively 
small extent, surrounded on every side by a wild and 
mountainous country, and watered by the Minnepoor, 
Eril, and Thobal rivers. Prod. Iron, tobacco, ginger, 
sugar-enne, opium, and the finest pine- apples in the 
world, Manuf. Cotton, muslins, silks, and iron-waren. 
This territory belonged to the Burmese from 1774 to 
1824. In 1826 it became independent, and in 1836 was 
ceded to the British. P»p. estimated at 30,000, 

Cass Bridge, in Michigan, a post-office of Saginaw co. 

Cas‘sel, (anc. Castellum Cattorum,) a walled city of Ger- 

many, in Prussia, prov. Lower Hesse, of which it is the 

cap. It is situated on the Fulda, 72 m ry W. of Han- 
over, and 59 N. N. E. of Frankfort-on-the-Main. C. is one 
of the handsomest towns in Germany. and possesses 
many fine public buildings. ]. Cottous. silk and 
woollen fabrics, leather, hats, carpets. porcelain, chemi- 
cals, &c. Near it is Wilhelmshöhe, the summer palace 
of the former electors (sovereign princes) of Hesse- 

Cassel; a residence so magnificent, that it has been 

sometimes called the German Versailles. It was the re- 

sidence assigned to Napoleon HI., after his capitulation 
at Sedan, 1870. Since 1807, C. has belonged to Prussia. 

Pop. (1876), 53,043. 

Cas’sel, a town of France, dep. Nord, 28 m. N.W. of Lille. 
Manf. Lace, thread, oil, earthenware. Pop. 4,686. 

Cassell, in Minnesota, a post-village of Wright co., on the 
N. Fork of Crow River, 33 m. W. by N. of Minneapolis. 

Cassel'la, in Indiana, a post-office of Lake co. 

Cassell Prairie, in Wisconsin, a P. O. of Sauk co. 

Cassell Yellow, n. (Painting.) Acompound of ox- 
ide and chloride of lead; it is also known in commerce 
under the name of Patent Yellow and Turner's Yellow. 

Cas‘sen,in Africa. See Kissan. 

Cas'se-paper. n. Fr. papier cassé.) Paper damaged 
or broken; particularly the two outside quires of a ream 
of paper. — Craig. 

Cassequiare, (/as-se-he-d'ra.) a river of Venezuela, 
in S. America, the S. bifurcation of the Orinoco, and 
connecting with the Rio Negro after a S.W. course of 
128 miles. It is navigable for canves in its entire length, 

Cassia, TH.. [From Ar. katsa, to tear off, the 
bark being stripped from the tree.) (Bol) A genus of 
plants, order Fubaceee. sub-ord. Crsalpinice, The lenf- 
lets of several species furnish the important drag SENNA, 

„r. Some uncertainty previils as to the spe yield- 
ng some of the commercial varieties, That kind com- 
monly known as Alexandrian senna is generally sup- 
posed to be derived from C gs, var. lanceolata, 
and C, oborata, The common East Indian, Mecca, or 
Bombay senna, is supposed by Royle to be the produce 
of Cofficinalis, var, aculifolia. Tinnevelly senna, ave 
fine kind, is furnished by C. officinalis, var. elongata. 

Marilandica, the American cassia, possesses similar prop- 
erties, and is often used in this country. It is a beau- 
tiful plant, frequently met within all soils in the U. 
States, growing in close masses, 3-5 feet high —Another 
druz, called cassia pulp, or purging cassia, is obtained 
from a species of this genus: namely, C. fistula. The 
pulp is contained in the pods. It is of a reddish-black 
color, with a sweetish taste, and possesses laxative and 
purgative properties, The pods of C. Braziliana are used 
in veterinary medicine under the name of horse-cassia. 
The seeds of © abus, wider the names of Chtchon and 
Cismatan, are used in Egypt in ophthalmia. 

Cassia Bark, n., Cassia Buds, z. pl. See CINNA- 
MOMUM. 

Cas‘sida, n. ( The Tortoise beetles, n genns of the 
family Chrysomelide, They are broad oval. or rounded, 
nearly flat insects, and with the thorax projecting over 
the head. 

Cassid'eous, a. Lat. cassis, a helmet.] (Bot.) A term 


denoting when the upper petal of a flower is dilated into 


a broad helmet-shaped leaf, as in the genus Aconitum. 
Cas‘sidony, n. 


LIUM, and LAVENDULA. 


"| Cassiopeia, (/iis-se-0-pe'ei.) 


| Fr. cussidoi ne.] (Bot.) See GUAPHA- 


CASS 


Cas’simere, n. [Fr. cassimir.] A twilled woollen cloth 
of thin texture, used for men’s clothing, more particu- 
larly for vests or waist-coats, (Generally written Aersey- 
| _ mere in England } 

Cns sin. Join, a distinguished American ornithologist, 
B. near Chester, Penn., 1813. His principal works at 
Birds of California and Teras. Synopsis of the Burd. 
N. America, Ornithology of the Japan Expedition, Orui- 
thology of Gilliss’s Astronomical Expedition to Chili, xc. 
D. 1569. 


IAM. 8.8.W. of Alessandria, on the Bormida; pop. 4,555. 
(Cassine, (kas-sern’,) n. |Fr.] A small house in the 
country; — particularly a solitary house where soldiers 


may make n stand. 
Cassi'r Je\N Dominique, an eminent astronomer, B. 
near Nice, 1635. His fame reaching France, he was in- 


vited to pay a visit to that country, Where the kindness 
shown lum by Louis XIV. und his nanister Colbert, 
cansed him to remain for the rest of his life. He was 
the first resident in the Royal Observatory at Paris, in- 
stituted by the great Colbert; and during forty years 
his services were such as to do high honor to himself, as 
well us to the liberal monarch by whom he was patron- 
ized. Among his numerous discoveries may be men- 

tioned that of four satellites of Saturn, C. had a son, a 

grandson, and a great-grandson, who succeeded him as 

professors in the Royal Observatory at Paris. The last 

D. in 1845. 

Cassino, (kas-sé’no.) n. [It. casino, a gaming-house.] 
(Gumes.) A pament cards that may be played by two, 
three, or four persons, It is played thus: The dealer 
and partners are determined by cutting, as at Whist. 
The dealer gives four cards, one at a time, to each 
player; and either regularly, as he deals, or by one, two, 
three, or four at a time, Jays tour more, face upwards, 
upon the board, and, after the first cards are played, 
four others are to be dealt to each person, until the pack 
be concluded; but it is only in the first deal that any 
cards are to be turned up. The deal is lost, if, in the first 
round, before any of the cards are turned up on the table, 
a card is faced by the dealer; butila card happen to be 
faced in the pack before any of the said tour be turned 
up, then the deal must be begun again, Each person 
plays one card ata time, with which be may not only 
take at once e card of the same denomination upon 
the table. but likewise all that will combine therewith ; 
as, for instance, a ten takes not only every ten, but also 
nine and ace, vight and dence, seven and three, six and 
four, or two fives; and if he clear the board before the 
conclusion of the game, he scores a point. Whenever a 
player cannot pair or combine, he puts down a card. 
The number of tricks must not be examined or counted 
before all the cards are played; nor may any trick but 
that last won be looked at, us every mist must be 
challenged immediately. After all the pack is dealt out, 
the player who obtains the Jast trick sweeps all the 
cards then remaining unmatched on the table. It some- 
times happens that the points are not set up, and that 
neither player gains anything in the deal; but the 
smaller number is subtracted from the larger, both in 
cards and points, and if they both prove equal, the game 
is recommenced, the deal being taken in rotation. 
When three persons play, the two lowest add their points 
together, and subtract from the highest; but if their 
two numbers added together amount to or exceed that 
of the third player, then neither scores. The following 
terms are used in the game: Great Cassino, the ten of 
diamonds, containing two point; Little Cassino, the two 
of spades, also reckoning one point; the cards, when a 
person has a greater share than his adversary, tree 
points; the spades, When one has the majority of that 
suit, one point; the acrs—each of which stands for one 
point; and Lurched—when a player's opponent has won 
the game before he has gained sis points. 

Cassin Pa’sha, a suburb of Constantinople, sepa- 
rated from Galata by burying-grounds. In it are the im- 
perial dockyard, the naval arsenal, and the palace of the 
capitan-pasha, 

Cassiodo’rus, or Cassiodo’rius, MAGNUS AURE- 
Livs, a Latin writer, B. at Seylaceum, in Calabria, about 
468 a.D. Ho was appointed by Theodoric, king of the 
Goths, governor of Sicily, filled afterwards some of the 
highest offices in Rome, and finally retired to a monas- 
tery in Calabria. He is celebrated us grammarian, 
chronologist, and historian. D. about 577. 

Cassiope’a, or Cassi/ore, mother of ANDROMEDA, Q. v. 

(Astron) A constella- 
tion in the northern hemisphere, near Cepheus, and not 
far from the N, Pole. It is marked by five stars of the 
3d magnitude, forming a figure like an M. A line from 
Capilla to the bright star in Cygnus passes nearly 
through the middle of this M. C., according to Flam- 
steed, contains 55 stars, all of small magnitude. The 
figure is thatofa womartsitting ina chair, with a branch 
in her hand. In the year 1572, there all at once ap- 
peared in C.a new star, It was first noticed by Tycho 
Brahé on the 11th November, when its lustre exceeded 
that of all the fixed stars, and nearly equalled that 
of Venus, The star gradually diminished in lustre, 
from the time of its being observed until, in March, 
1574, it disappeared. Tycho Brahé supposed that it had 
previously appeared in 945 and 1264, and Sir Jolin Her- 
schel suggests the possibility of its reappearance in 1872. 

Cassiquiari, or Cassiquiann. (kasse-ke'a-re,) a river 
of Venezuela, forming the S. bifurcation of the Orinoco, 
which it leaves in Lat. 3° 10’ N., Lon. 66° 20’ W., and 
after a rapid S. W. course of about 130 miles, joins the 
Rio Negro in Lat. 2° 5 N., Lon. 67940 W. About 100 
yards in breadth when it issues from the Orinoco, it 
gradually increases until at its union with the Rio Ne- 


Cassina, (kas-see’na,) a town of N. Italy, in Piedmont, | 
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groitattainsa width of 600 yards. By means of this sin- 
gular river, water-communication is established, through 
the Amazon, Orinoco, and their aftluents, between the 
interior of Brazil and Caracas in Venezuela. 
|Cas’sis, n. (lat, a helmet.) (Zoöl.) In the systemof 
Lamarck, n genus of Gastropodous Molluses, separated 
from the Liunwan genus Buccinum, and including the 
species of which the shells are commonly called helmets. 
(Bot.) The black currant. Bee RIBES. 

—A French liquor prepared from black currants. 

Cassis, a sea-port town of France, dep. Bouches-da- 
Rhone, 10 m. 8 E. of Marseilles. Only small vessels can 
enter the harbor, Pop. 2,208. 

Cassiterite, n. [Gr iassiteros, tin] (Ain) Native 
peroxide of tin; composed, when pure. of 21-62 per cent. 
of oxygen and 7858 tin, It occurs massive ( T Ee 
disseminated, fibrous ( Wood-tin). in rolled pieces and in 
grains as sand (Stream-tin), and crystallized in quadran- 
gular prisms terminated by four-sided pyramids, and in 
many complex forms; sometimes in twin crystals. The 
color is of all shades between light Lrown and black, 
but it sometimes has a greenish tint, and is at others 
colorless. — See Tin. 

|Cassitys Mills, in Kentucky, a P. O. of Morgan co. 

Cas’sius, Loncixus Caius, a Roman general, and one 
of Ceesar’s assassins. During the civil wars between 
Pompey and Cawsar, he followed the fortunes of the 
former. He was taken prisoner by Cæsar, who pardoned 
him. In 44 B.C., throngh the influence of Cæsar, he 
was made Prator Pereqrinus, and was promised the 
gevernorship of Syria in the following year. But his 
mean and jealous spirit could not endure the burden of 
gratitude, and he resolved to be released by the murder 
of bis benefactor. Having attached to himself the mun- 
tinousspirits among the subjugated aristocracy, and also 
won over M. Brutus, the pseudo-patriotic conspiracy was 
soon matured, and on the lath of March, 44 B. c Cwsar 
fell by the daggers of assassins. The result of this bloody 
deed was not what C. had expected, The popular feel- 
ing — as witnessed by the riots that broke out at Ceesar’s 
funeral — was strongly against the murderers; and the 
military power fell into the hands of Mark Antony. C. 
therefore fled to the east, and made himself master of 
Syria. ‘Afterwards he united his forces with those of 
Brutus, aud having greedily plundered Asia Minor, they 
crossed the Hellespont in the beginring of 42 B. c., 
marched through ‘Ihrace. and took up u superior posi- 
tion near Philippi, in Macedonia, Here they were at- 
tacked by Antony and Octavis, The division com- 
manded by C. was totally routed, although, on the other 
hand, Brutus succeeded in repulsing the troops of Octa- 
vus. C. supposing that all was lost, compelled his 
freedman, Pindarus, to put him to death, 42 k. c. 

Cassius, (PURPLE or.) See l'URPLE. 

Cass Lake, in Michigan, a small lake near the central 
part of Oakland co, 

Cassock, (iassok,) n. [Sp. casáca; Fr. casaque; It. 
casacca, from casa, a house.) (Al.) A close garment 
resembling a long frock-coat, worn by clergymen under 
the surplice or gown. In the Church of Rome, they 
vary in color with the dignity of the wearer: those of 
priests being black, bishops purple, cardinals scarlet, 
and popes white. 

Cassocked, (Kass,) a. Attired with a cassock. 

Cns'solette. u. Fr.] A small box in glass, ivory, or 
precious metals, containing perfumes, with a capillary 
hole, to allow the odor to escape. 

Cassonade’,n. Fr.] Raw sugar; sugar not refined. 

Cassop’olis, in Michigan, a village, cap. of Cass co,, 
on N. shore of Stone Lake, 130 m. S.W. of Lansing. 

Cas'sowary,. „. [Malay, cassuwaris.] (Zoél.) The 
Casuarius galeatus (see Fig. 415), a large bird, native of 
the Indian archipelago. In shape, size, and appearance 
this bird strongly resembles the ostrich, though not 
actually so large, its legs being thicker and stronger 
than those of that bird; its feathers have the peculiarity 
of looking like hair, and seem not unlike camel’s hair, 
both in length of filament and softness of texture. ‘The 
cassowary is 80 swift, appearing toskim along the ground, 
that the fleetest racer is distanced by its wonderful 
speed. Two species only are known of this bird, one 
common to Australia, and the other to the adjacent 
islands of the Indian Ocean, 

Cass River, in Michigan, rises in the E. part of the 
Stute, und flowing nearly W., falls into the Saginaw, 
above Saginaw City. 

Cass'town, in Ohio, a post-village of Miami co., 6 m. E. 
by N. from Troy, 

Cass'town, in Tentresser, a village of White co. 

Cass’ ville, in Arkansas, a post-oftice of Newton co. 

Ile, in Georgia, a post-village, cap. of Bartow co., 

W. of Milledgeville, 

e. in Indiana, a village of Howard co., 5 m. N. 
of Kokomo. 

Cassville, in Missouri, a post- village, cap. of Barry co., 
200 m. S.W. from Jefferson City. 

Cassville. in New Jersey, a post-office of Ocean co. 

ein New York, a post-village of Oneida co., 

oit Creek, 86 m. N. N. W. of Albany. 

Cnssville. in Ohw, a post-office of Harrison co. 

(Cassville, in Tü. a post-village of Hunting: 
don co., 90 m. W. of Harrisburg. 

Cassv i nia, n post-office of Monongalia co, 

(Cassville, in Wisconsin, a village and twp. of Grant co., 

| on Mississippi River, <5 m from Dubuque. 

Cassville, in W. Virginia, a willige of Wayne co., on 

| the Big Sandy River, 20 m. S of Ceredo. 

| Cassy ta’cerw, n. pl. ( Bot.) The Dodder-Laurel, an order 

of plants, alliance Daphnalbs There is only one ge- 

nus, Cussytha, which includes nine species, natives of 
tropical regions, and distinguished from the Laurace@ 
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only by their parasitical habits, their scaly, modified 


leaves, and by the fruit being inclosed in a succulent 


calyx. 

Cast, v.a. (pp. cast.) [Dan. kasto; Swed., Icel., and 
Goth. kasta, to throw.] To drive by force; to drive or 
impel by violence; to throw, fling, or hurl, as from the 
hand; as, to cast a stone. 

Then cast thy sword away."—Dryden. 


ro sow, or scatter by the hand; as, to cast seed. — To 
direct the eyes to; to throw one's sight upon; as, to 
cast a glance, a look. 
„ How earnestly he casts his eyes upon me! — Shaks. 


ro shed or throw off; to reject; as, a serpent casts his 
skin. 
“ The groves their honors cast." — Dryden. 
—To throw, or let fall; as, to cast anchor. — To condemn; 
to convict, as a criminal. 
„He made me cast you guilty, and you me.“ — Donne. 


—To throw on the ground, as in wrestling. 

“ I made a shift to cast him.“ — Shaks. 

To compute; to throw together several particulars to 
find the sum; to calculate; as, to cast an account; to 
cast a horoscope. 

„Here is now the smith's note for shoeing and plough-irons, 
Let it be cast and paid. — Shaka. 


—To form; to model; to found in a particular shape; as, 

to cast a piece of ordnance. 

With restless rage would pull my statue down, 
And cast the brass anew to his renown.” — Prior. 
—To throw, as dice, or lots; as, to cast a main at hazard. 
Joshua cast lots for them in Shiloh.“ — Josh. xviii. 10. 

o put or set in a particular state. 

Both chariot and horse are cast into a deep sleep.” — Pa. Ixxvi. 6. 
—To thrust; as, to cast into prison.—To throw away as 

worthless or useless, as a coat. 


“ His friends contend to embalm his body; his enemies, that 
thoy may cast it to the dogs.” — Pope. 


Io emit, throw out, or exhale. 

“ This fumes off, and casts a sulphurous smell.” — Woodward. 
—To make to preponderate; to throw into one scale to 

overbalance it; to decide by a vote that gives a superi- 

ority in numbers; as, a casting voice. 

„The freeman casting with unpurchased hand 
The vote that shakes the turrets of the land.” — Holmes. 

—To build or extend by throwing up earth or a rampart ; 

as, to cast a trench. 


„And shooting in the earth, casts up a mound of clay.” 
Fatrie Queene. 


—To overcome in a suit at law; todefeat in any encounter 
of skill or strength; as, he was cast in damages. 


„Were the case referred to any competent judge, they would 
inevitably be cast. — Decay of Piety. 


—To contrive; to plan out. 


“The cloister . . . had, 1 doubt not, been cast for that pur- 
pose." — Sir W. Temple. 


—To discard; to cashier; to break. 
“You are now but cast in his mood, a punishment more in 
policy than in malice.” — Shaks. 
—To fix or distribute the parts of a 
pany of actors; as, to cast “ Othello. 
„Our parts in the other world will be new. cast. — Addison. 
To consider in order to arrive at a judgment. 
"t Peace, brother, be not over-exquisite 
To cast the fashion of uncertain evils.” — Shake. 
—To shape; to form by a model: — used in a figurative 
sense; as, cast in honor’s mould. 
—To communicate; to spread over; as, to cast a lustre 
upon the nation. 
„And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light.” — Milton. 
To cast aside. To discard, or dismiss, as useless or in- 
convenients 


„Golden opinions . . . would be worn now in their newest gloss, 
Not cast aside too soon.” — Shake. 


To cast away. To reject; to throw away; to lavish 
profusely: to shipwreck; as, to cast away life; to cast 
away a ship. 

„Our fears aast our hopes away." — Earl of Dorset. 
To cast by. To reject, or discard, as hateful or worth- 


Play among a com- 


„Have made Verona's ancient citizens 
Cast by their grave beseeming ornaments, "— aks. 
To cast down. To throw down; to deject; to depress 
the mind; as, to cast down hopes. 
“t You are much cast down, and afflicted." — Addison. 


To cast anchor. (Naut.) To anchor; to let go the 
anchor; to moor a ship. — 7 cast forth. To throw out, 
or reject; to send abroad; to emit or exhale; as, fo cast 
forth a rumor. “ They cast me forth into the sea.” Jonah. 

To cast off. To discard; to put away; to disburden; to 
put off; as, to cast off a mistress. — ( Naut.) To loosen or 
untie; as, to cast off a rope.—(Sperting.) In hunting, 
to let loose; to free; as, to cast off the hounds. 

“ He cast of his friends, as a huntsman his pack. — Goldsmith. 


To cast out. To eject; to turn out of doors; to speak, 
or give vent to; as, to cast oul an intruder; to cast out 
a reproach. 

“Thy brat hath been cast out, like to itself, no father owning 
it." —Shaks. 

To cast up, To reckon: to compute; to add snecessively: 
as, to cast up a column of figures; — to vomit; as, to cast 
up the contents of one’s stomach. 

* Thy foolish error find: 
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To cast on, or upon. To refer or resign to; as, to cast 
upon him the responsibility. 

“If things were cast upon this issue, 
and sin forever. — South. 

To cast one’s self on, or upon. To yield one’s self to the 
disposal of, without reserve; as, I cast myself upon your 
generosity. — To cast young. To undergo abortion; to 
miscarry. — To cast in the teeth. To twit; to charge; to 
accuse; to upbraid. 

To cast off copy. (Printing.) To estimate the quan- 
tity of printed matter contained in a manuscript, by 
setting up a portion for trial. 

Cast, v.i. To throw forward, as the thoughts; to turn 
or revolve in the mind; to contrive. (Sometimes fol- 
lowed by about.) 

“ From that day forth, I cast in careful mind, 

To seek her out with labor and long time. — Spenser. 

To be capable of receiving form or shape; as, iron may 
be cast. 

It will not run thin, so as to cast and mould.“ Woodward. 


—To warp; to twist from usual shape; to grow out of 
form. 

“ Stuff is said to eaat or warp, when, by... accident, it alters 
its flatness and straightness.” — Mozon, 

(Naut.) To fall off or incline, so as to bring the side 
of a ship to the wind; applied particularly to a ship 
riding with her head to the wind, when her anchor is 
first loosened. 

Cast, n. Act of casting; a throw; kind or manner of 
throwing. 
So far, but that the rest nre measuring casts, 
Their emulation and thelr pastime lasts." — Waller. 
—The thing thrown; as, a cast of a quoit. 
“ Yet all these dreadful deeds, this deadly 5 
A cast of dreadful dust will soon allay." — Dryden. 
—The space through which a thing is thrown; distance 
passed by anything flung or thrown; as, “About a stone’s 
cast.” — Luke xxii. 24. 
A throw of dice; hence, a state of chance or hazard. 
“I have set my life upon a cast, 
And I will stand the hazard of the die,"—Shaks. 
—A stroke; a touch. 

u Another cast of their politics was that of ondeavoring to im- 
peach an innocent lady. St. 

Motion of the eye; direction or glance; a squinting. 

“A man shall be sure to have a cast of their eye to warn him, 
before they give him a cast of their nature to betray him,” South. 

—Form; shape; mould; figure into which anything is 
cast. 

“Tbe whole would have been an heroic poem, but in another 
cast and figure than any that had been written before.“ — Prior. 

—A shade; a tinge; a tendency to any particular color; 
as, a cast of green. 
—Assignment of the actors’ parts in a theatrical perform- 
ance; as, a strong cast. 
—Exterior appearance; manner; air; mien; as,a cast of 
countenance. 
**Sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought."—Shaks. 


—That which is cast or formed from a mould; as, a plaster 
cast, a bronze, &c. See Castine. 

In falconry, a flight; a number of hawks let go at once; 
as, A cast of merlins.“ — Sidney. 

A cylindrical piece of brass or copper, slit in two length- 
wise, to form a canal or conduit, in a mould for convey- 
ing metal. — Ogilvie. 

Sp. casta.] Breed; race; species. See Caste. 

The last cast. The last decisive throw or venture. 

Castalia, a fountain at the foot of Mount Parnassus, 
hear the temple of Apollo, at Delphi, in Phocis; named 
from Castalia, the daughter of Achelous, who, being 
pursued by Apollo, threw herself into the fountain. It 
was, like the mountain, sacred to Apollo and the Muses, 
who were therefore called Castalides. 

Casta‘lia, in Jwa, a post-office of Winneshiek co. 

Castalia, in N. Carolina, a post-office of Nash co. 

Castalia, in Ohio, a post-village of Erie co., on Cold 
Creek. 5 m. S. W. from Sandusky City, and 105 m. N. of 
Columbus. Near this village is a spring 200 feet in di- 
ameter and 60 feet deep, which has the property of pet- 
rifying vegetable substances. Pop. about 1,000. 

Casta‘lian Springs, in Tennessee, a post-office of 
Sumner co. 

Casta’na, in Jowa, a post-office of Monona co, 

Cas’tanet, n. (Sp. castañéta, cas- 
tuñućla ; Lat. castanea, the chest- 
nut-tree.] ( Mus.) A small musical 
instrument of percussion, much 
used by the Spaniards, It con- 
sists of two small pieces of wood 
or ivory resembling in shape a 
chestnut, tied to the fingers, and 
rattled by dancers in order to 
mark the time, Kc. in dancing. 

The crotalum of the ancients was 
similar to the C. 


No more beneath soft Eve's consent- 


5 


ing star 

Fandango twirls his jocund castanet.” 
Byron. 

Castania Grove, in N. Caro- : 
lina, a post-office of Gaston Fig.530.—CASTANET. 
connty, 

Castanos, Don FRANCISCO XAVIER DE, (DUKE OF BAYLEN,) 
a distinguished Spanish general, B. 1756. He did bril- 
liant service in the Peninsular war, defeating a French 
force under Dupont at Baylen in 1807, (whence his title,) 
and causing the retirement of Joseph Bonaparte from 
Madrid. He participated, under Wellington, in the vic- 


Cast up the poison that infects thy mind.”—Dryden. 


tories of Albuera, Salamanca, and Vittoria, and com- 


the best would sin 
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manded the Spanish force which, in 1815, invaded France, 
in conjunction with the British. In 1843 he was ap- 
pointed tutor to Queen Isabella, and p. 1852. 
Casta’‘nea, n. (Bot.) The Chestnut-tree, or Sweet-chest- 
nut, a genus of plants, order Curylacer. The species “ 
vesca is a deciduons tree of considerable size, with long 
shining serrated sharp-pointed leaves, clusters of long 


Fig. 531, — AMERICAN CHESTNUT-TREE. 
(Castanea vesca.) 


spikes of pale-greenish yellow, unisexual, minute flowers 
having no corolla, and fruits consisting of a roundish 
prickly husk or involucre, technically called a cupul 
and analogous to the cup of the acorn or the beard oi 
the filbert, in which 
are contained one 
or more dark-brown 
ovate sharp-pointed 
nuts, each of which 
conceals u large sin- 
gle seed, and is tip- 
ped by the remains 
of several rigid 
styles. The seeds 
contain a large 
quantity of nutri- 
tive starchy matter 
of a sweet flavor, 
on which account 
chestnuts are ex- 
tensively used as 
food in the conn- 
tries where the tree 
abounds. The Amer- 
ican variety, abundantly found in the mountainous parts 
of New York. Pennsylvania, Virginia, the two Carolinas, 
northern Georgia, &c., has smaller, but sweeter nuts than- 
those of the European, (the Spanish Chestnut.) The 
timber is coarse-grained, strong, elastic, light and very 
durable; — hence much used for posts, &c. 

Castaway, n. Ile or that which is thrown away; a 
person abandoned by God and man; a reprobate. 

“To search, „ who are the beirs of the kingdom of God, who 
castaways.” — Hooker. 

—a. Useless; rejected, as of no value. 

“Or only remember, at our castaway leisure, the imprisoned 
immortal soul.” — Sir W. Raleigh, 

Caste, (kast, or kāst,) n. (Fr. caste; Sp. and Pg. casta ; 
Hind. zat, a tribe; Sansk. jat.) A race or lineage; a dis- 
tinct order in society; as, of aristocratic custe. 

“ The tinkers then formed an hereditary caste. — Macaulay. 

A term used to denote the hereditary classes into which 
the population of Hindostan is divided, according to the 
religious law of Brahma. The origin of these classes is 
detailed in the sacred book which contains the ordi- 
nances of Menu. According to this authority, the 
Brahman, the Kshatriya, the Vaisya, and the Sudra 
sprang respectively from the mouth, the arm, the thigh, 
and the foot of Brahma. 1, The class of Brahmans, or 
priests, are fur exalted above the rest in honorand priv- 
ilege, and should be devoted entirely to prayer and med- 
itation, or at least to the more exalted concerns of life. 
Many Brahmans, however, do in fact engage in secular 
pursuits, not only as ministers of sovereign princes, (an 
office for which, according to the ordinances above cited, 
they are indeed peculiarly fitted.) but also, in Guzerat and 
other parts of Western India, as merchants, or in the 
lower employment of messengers and porters: while 
many enter the British service as private soldiers 
These, however, are Brahmans of the first and second 
classes (Brachmachari and Grihastha), youths or mar- 
ried men who as yet live in the world; from which the 
two higher classes, Vanuprastha and Sunnyassi, are 
wholly divorced. From the latter spring the various 
orders of fanatics with which India swarms. 2. To the 
Kshatriya, or soldier C., belong not only the high 
military classes, but in some parts of Hindostan whole 
tribes, as the Sikhs, Kc. 3. The Vaisya, or commercial 
class (wealth). 4. The Sudra, or C. of tillers of the soil 
labor). These are deeply degraded below not only the 

rahmans, but the other two C; and even the reading 


Fig. 532. — CHESTNUT. 
(Natural size.) 


of the Vedas or sacred books is forbidden them Besides 
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these 4 grand divisions, the Hindoos have many sub- 
divisions of C, and vo fewer than 36are reckoned which 
ure all inferior to the Sudra. These descend, according 
to the mythological history of the Hindoos, from the 
Burren Sunker, or mixed class, proceeding from the con- 


fusion of C, which took place under the reign of a wicked | 


and irreligivus monarch. Finally, the Partahs and some 
other races are considered as having no C at all, and 
mere outcasts from humanity. From the intermixture of 
the races, innumerable mixed tribes have sprung up, 
who form castes among themselves. The loss of c 

one of the most serious calamities that can b 

Hindoo. This, however, results not from immoralities, 


for the most abandoned Brahmin retains his rank, not-“ 


withstanding his crimes; but he will entirely forfeit it, 
and lose all conntenance in society, by touching impure 
food, or some such petty delinquency. Traces of the sys- 
tem of C, which confines employments to hereditary 
classes, are to be found in the institutions of many 
countries, and in the history of many more. That the 
Egyptian nation was thus divided is well known; and 
itis supposed that similar institutions prevailed in the 
ancient Assyrian emp If Plato can be relied on as 
an authority, the Athe ns in the first ages of their 
commonwealth were divided into 5 classes of the same 
description — priests, handicraftsmen, shepherds and 
hunters, plonghmen, soldiers. The Cretans, it is said, 
were divided, according to the laws of Minos, in the 
same manner as the Egyptians. 

Casteg’zio, u town of N. Italy, prov. of Voghera, 6 m. 
from Voghera City: pop. 4,000. Near it were fought 
(1800, 5 4) two battles known under the name of Mox- 
TE 

Castel. „ bir. and O. Fr. castle.] The name, with various 
affixes, of a number of Italian and French towns and 
villages, for the most part unimportant. 

Castelamare’, a seaport town of Sicily, prov. Tra- 
pani, on a gulf of its own mune, 6 m. N.W. of Alcamo; 
Lat. 359 1° 51“ N.; Lon. 12° 52’ 43” E. Exp. Wine, 
fruits, grain, opium. Pop. 13,154. 

Castel-Arquato, a town of N. Italy, prov. Parma, on 
the Larda, 19 m. S. E. of Piacenza: pop. 4,532. 

Castellamare’, or Cas, a city and seaport of S. Italy, 
prov., and on the Gulf of Naples, 15 m. W. of Salerno. 
Manf. Linen, silk, cotton, and leather. In summer, G. 
is a favorite resort of the Neapolitans. Pop. 26.385. 

Castellamon'te. a town of N. Italy, in Piedmont, 10 
m. S. W. of Jorca; pop. 5,530. 

Cas’tellan, n. [Fr. châtrlain ; Lat. castellanus] The 
captain, governor, or constable of a castle, in the Middle 
Ages. It was also the title ofa Polish dignitary, com- 
manding part of n palatinate under a palatine, The C 
were senators of the lower class, sitting in the diets, on 
low seats behind the palatines. 

Castella’na, a town of S. Italy, prov. Bari, 27 m. S. E. 
of Bari city; pop. 9,645. 

Castellane'ta, a town of 8. Italy, prov. Otranto, 20 
m. N.W. of Tarento. Cotton is grown in the neighbor- 
hood. Pop. 5,225. 

Cas‘tellany,n The lordship of a castle, or the ex- 
tent of its domain and jurisdiction. 

Cas’tellated, a. Adorned with turrets and battle- 
ments like a castle; as, a castellated structure. 

—Enclosed within a building, asa fountain. 

Castellaazo,(/as-tel-al'so,)a town of N. Italy, in Pied- 

mont. 5 m. S. W. of Alessandria; pop. 5,759, 

Castel-Leo’ne, a town of N. Italy, 16 m. N.W. of Cre- 
mona; pop. 6,253. 

Cas’tellet, n. - A small castle. (R.) 

Castello de Vide, a town of Portugal, prov. Alen- 
tejo, II m. N. of Portulegre. Man/. Woollens. Pop. 6,380. 

Cas’tellon, or CAstELLoy-De-LA-PLANA, (anc. Castalio,) 
a town of Spain, prov. Valencia, 41 m. NN. E. of the 
latter city. Manf. Unimportant. Pop. 21,274. 

Cas'tellum, n. [Lat.] (Arch.) The receptacle in 
which the water was collected and heated for the public 
baths of the Romans. 

Cns'telnau, Pierre DE, archdeacon of Maguelone, 
was sent, at the commencement of the 13th century, by 
Innocent III., into the 8 of France as legate extraordi- 
nary, in order to search out the heretic Albigenses, and 
deliver them over to the secular arm. He was met by 
a deterinined resistance, and was at last slain in the ter- 
ritory of Raymond, Count of Toulouse. This murder 
led to the excommunication of Raymond, and also to 
the war of the Albigenses. D. 1208. 

Castelnau ‘dary, « town of France, dep. Aude, 21 m. 
W.N.W. of Carcassonne, celebrated for its numerous 
wind-mills; pop. 10,542, 

Cas'telnandite, n. (Min.) A variety of Xenotime 
found in imperfect crystals and irregulur grains of a 
grayish-white to a pale yellow color, in the diamond- 
sands of Bahia. in Brazil. It consists chiefly of hydrated 
phosphate of ythria. 

Castelnuovo, a fortified on- port of Austria, in Dal- 
matia, II m. W. of Cattaro; pop. 7,720, 

Cas telo- Branco, » city of Portucal, prov. Beira, on 
the Leiria, „um N.E. of Abrantes: pop. 6482 

Cas‘tel-Sarras’in, a town of Erste; dep. Tarn-et- 
Garonne, on the Songuine, 13 m. W. of Montauban. 
In, Serges, hats, leather, Pop. 7, 25 2. 

Cas’tel-Ter’ mini, n town of Sic ily, 18 m. N. of Gir- 
genti. Sulphur and rock-salt are largely produced here. 
Pop. about 5,000. 

Castelvetrano, a town of Sicily, prov. Trapani, 12 
m. E. of Mazzara. Prod. Excellent wine, and olives. 
Pop. 18,156. 

Caster, n 
caster of accounts. 


“Tf with this throw the strongest caster vie, 
till, further still, I bid the discus fiy." — Pope. 


One who casts; as, a caster of stones, a 
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—A small phial or vessel for the table; as, a set of 
casters. — A stand to contain eruets for the dinner- 
table. — A small wheel on a swivel, placed on the legs 
of furniture, and by which it is rolled or moved about in 
any direction.— One who casts the parts of a pluy to 
the performers, 

Cas'tigate, v a. [Lat. castigo, costigatus; from castus, 
chaste, pure, and ago, to make.) To correct; to chastise ; 
to punish by stripes; to chasten ; to check, 

“If tbou didst put this sour cold habit on, 
To castigate thy pride, ‘twere well.” — Saks. 

Castigation, (kas-ti-gd’shin,)n. Act of custigating ; 
chastisement; punishment; correction ; emeudation. 

Cas'tigator, n. One who chastises or corrects. 

Cas‘tigatory, a. Tending to correction; punitive; 
corres tive; as, custigatory example. 

—n. A dueking-stuol. See CUCKING-8TOOL. 

Castiglione-delle-Stiviere, (/iis-téél-yd-ne-dél-le- 
sté-ve-u-re,) a walled town of N. Italy, prov. Brescia, 
22 m. N.W. of Mantua. This place is noted for a de- 
cisive victory gained by the French over the Austrians, 
bth Aug., 1798, which gave the name of Duke de Cas 
tiglione to Marshal Augereau. Fop. 5,460. 

Castile, (his-tél’,) the central and largest division of 
Spain, lying between Lat. 859 25’ and 42° 50 N., and 
Lon. 10 X and 5° 37’ W.: bounded N. and N.E. by 
Rimosa, Alava, and Navarre; E. by Aragon, and Va- 
lencia; S.E. by Murcia; S. by Andalusia; and W. by 
Estremadura and Leon; length about 306 m, from N to 
S.; mean breadth about 160. Arra. 72447 Eug. sq.m. C 
is divided into two parts by a range of high mountains. 
called in different parts, Urbians, Carpetanos, Sierra de 
Guadarama, Gata, Somosierra, and de Estrella. The 
country to the N. of the ridge is called Old, while that 
to the S. is named New Castile, Old C. comprises the 
modern provs, of Burgos, Soria, Segovia, und Avila, so 

named after their chief towns. New C. comprises the 
rovs. of Madrid, Guadalaxara, Cuenga, Toledo, nnd La 
Tancha, also so called after the names of their chief 
towns, except La Mancha, whose cap. is Ciudad Real. 
The Ebro, Douro, Tagus, Guadiana, and Xucar have 
their sonrees in this prov. Besides the aforesaid chain 
of mountains, there are three other important ranges 
traversing C; viz., the Sierra de Toledo, the Sierra 
Morena, and the Sierra Nevada, Tho surface of the 
country is accordingly, in many parts, exceedingly 
rugged, and the quality of the soil various. Min. Gold, 
silver, copper, quartz, marble, limestone, gypsum, and 
quicksilver, of which latter product the mines at Al- 
maden alone furnish 2,000,009 lbs. annually. Clim, 
Healthy, and generally dry. The ordinary extremes of 
temperature at Madrid, dre 90° Fahr. in summer, and 
32° in winter. Prod, Corn, wines, fruits, oil, hemp, flax, 
madder, saffron. Agriculture is in a most backward 
state, and the roads are execrable. Manuf, Woollens, 
laces, plate-gliss, leather, paper, earthenware, Kc. Jn- 
hab. The people of this prov. are grave, honest, and 
sober, and their pride has passed into a proverb. ‘The 
Castilian is the standard dialect of the Spanish language, 
becoming the language of the court on the marriage of 
Tsabella, Queen of Castile, with Ferdinand of Aragon, 
Hist, The Castiles anciently formed parts of Cantabria, 
and like the rest of Spain, were successively overrun by 
Romans, Goths, and Saracens, After the expulsion of 
the last-named, the sovereignty of C came by marriage 
to Sancho III. king of Navarre, whose son Ferdinand 
was made king of C. in 1034. He married the sister of 
Veremond III. king of Leon, whom he succeeded in 
1037. The crowns of Castile and Leon were afterwards 
separated and again united several times, till, by the 
marriage of Isabella, who held both crowns with Fer- 
dinand, king of Aragon, in 1479, the three kingdoms 
were consolidated into one. Pop. 2,380,062, 

Castile’, in Missouri, a village of Livingston co., 115 m. 
N.W. of Jefferson City. 

Castile, in New York, a post-village and township of 
Wyoming co., on the Genesee River, 58 m. E.S. E. of 
Buffalo. 

Castile Creek, in Missouri, flows into Platte River, 
in the S.E. of Buchanan co. 

Castile-soap, n. [From Castile, a Spanish province, 
whence it originally came.) A sort of hard, refined soup, 
made with olive oil and soda, 

Castilian, (has-(il’yan,) n. 
of Castile, in 8 

—The Spanish language, as spoken in Castile in its purest 
form. 

—a. Pertaining, or relating to Castile; as, Castilian pride. 

Castilian Springs, in Mississippi, a village of 
Holmes co. 

Cas‘tille, Cunts Hippo.yte, an eminent French 
journalist and historian; B. 1820. His chief work is 
Histoire de la Seconde République Française (1854-5). 
In 1858 he published Parallele entre César, Charlemagne, 
et Nipoleon; and, in 1859, Histoire de Suizante Ans, 1759- 
1840, 

Castilleja, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Serophu- 
lariaceer, sub-order Rhtnanthida, The Painted-cnp, C. 
coccinea, found in wet meadows in Canada and U. States, 
is avery beautiful plant, remarkable for its large, bright 
scarlet bracts. 

Castillon, (kas-ter'yawng,) a town of France, dep. Gi- 
mn the Dordogne, 26 m. E. of Bordeaux. It has 
etures of cotton and woollen yarns, nails avd 

cordage. It is celebrated as the scene of the battle be- 
tween the forces of Henry VI. of England, and Charles 
VII. of France, July, 1453, in which the English met 
with a signal defeat, their leader, the Earl of Shrews- 


An inhabitant, or native, 


bury, and his son, being slain. Of all their possessions 
in France, Calais alone remained to the English after 
this battle, the incidents of which were seized on by 


Cas'tine. in Muine, a port of entry. 


Casvi 


Casting off Copy. 


Cast’ ing-voice, Cust'ing- vote. n. 


CasUing-weight, n. 


Castle. (Ca.) n. 
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Shakspeare for the sixth seene in his play of King Hen- 
ry Vi. Part I. In the neighborhood of this place Mon- 
taigne, the French essayist, was born and died. 

rap. of Hancock 
co,, on the E. side of Penobscot Bay, 35 m. S. of Ban- 
gor, and 118 m . of Portland, on a tongue of land 
projecting from the N.E. Ite harbor is accessible at all 
seasons, and is of sufficient depth for vessels of the 
largest class. Ship-building is the prineipal occupa- 
tion. Pop. 1,303, 


Cas tine. in Ohio, a village of Darke co., 14 m. S. of 


Greenville; pop. 177. 


Casting. n. Act of casting or throwing. — The taking 


casts or impressions of figures, busts, medals, leaves, Ac. 
— The act of assigning purts to players, or of contriving 
anything. — The process by which some animals throw 
off their skins, horns, &c. 

(Manf.) The process of ponring a metal or some other 
substance, in a fluid or semi-fluid state, into a mould, 
Which is made in various ways, and of sulstances best 
suited for the material which is to be poured into it. 
The flnidity of the substance may be produced by heat, 
or some other agent; but the cast always solidifies in 
the mould. The process is applied to the manufacture 
of articles in iron, bronze, bell-metul, lead, steel, copper, 
porcelain, plaster, and cement of various kinds, he 
method of casting cannons in iron and bronze will be 
found elsewhere. (Bee Cannon.) The process adopted 
in casting statues in plaster, and making ornamental 
pottery and busts in Parian ware, differs materially from 
that which is used in forming metal castings. Each 
process will be found described in the notice of that 
branch of art to which it respectively belongs. (See 
PORCELAIN, Pottery, SCULPTUR?.) The process of form- 
ing or founding iron castings of great size, and bells and 
statues in bell metal and bronze, will be found described 
under the hend of FOUNDING. 

(Arch.) A term to express the bending of the sur- 
faces of a piece of wood from their natural state, cuused 
either by the gravity of the material, or by its being 
subject to unequal temperature, or by the inequalities 
of texture of the material, (Sometimes called Warp- 
ing.) 

(Naut ) The act of allowing the ship’s head, previous- 
ly pointing to the wind, to fall off so as to bring the 
wind on the vessel's side. 

Casting of draperies. (Painting.) By this term is im- 
plied the distribution of the folds, and draperies are said 
to be well cast when the folds are distributed in such æ 
Manner as to appear rather the result of mere chance 
than of art, study, or labor. Carlo Maratti thought 
that the disposition of drapery was a more difficult mt 
than even that ot drawing the human figure, and that a 
student might be more casily taught the latter than the 
former. Interior painters enter into the minute dis- 
criminations of quality in drapery; but, as Sir Joshna 
Reynolds has well observed in his Fourth Discourse, with 
the historical painter “the clothing is neither woollen 
nor linen, nor silk, satin, nor velvet: it is drapery; itis 
nothing mere.” The figures of Rafnelle, in his paintings, 
are generally draped; those of Michael Angelo com- 
monly nude. 
g-net, n. A net which is cast and drawn, in 
contradistinction to a net that is set and left. 

“*Casting-nets did rivers’ bottoms sweep.” — May. 
(Printing.) The operation of 
ascertaining accurately how many pages in printa given 
quantity of manuscript copy will take; or how many 
pages a given quantity of printed copy will make when 
the size of the book and the type are changed; also 
when a given quantity of manuscript copy is delivered, 
with directions that it is to make a certain number of 
pages in print, to determine the size of the page and the 
size of the type. This is usually done by composing a 
line or two of the copy, when, supposing a line and a 
half of it makes a line of print, it becomes a mere arith- 
Metical question. Supposing there are 12,000 lines of 
copy, it will make 8.000 lines in print. which, at 24 lines 
to a page, will be 333 pages, and with the title, short 
pages, &c., equal 14 sheets in 12mo. 

The voice 
of a presiding officer, in an assembly or council, which 
cides a question, when the votes ofahe assembly or 
ting are equally divided between the affirmative and 
the negative. Sometimes the chairman has a casting- 
vote in addition to his vote as an ordinary member; at 
other times, he has only a casting-vote. 
A weight that turns a balance 
when exactly poised. 


Cast-iron, (kusti-¢rn.) n. (Metol.) Tron that has been 


See IRON. 

(Lat. castellum, from castrum, a for- 
tified place; allied to casa, a hut, a house ; Fr. chiteau- 
art.] The name formerly given to n strongly fortified 
bnilding enclosed by wa and intended lor a place of 
residence, calculated to afford protection against the 
attack of an enemy. The buildings to which this term 
is applied were chiefly the residences of the nobles dnr- 
ing the Middle Ages. Their great strength, and their 
capacity of resistance to the imperfect artillery of the 
day, consisting of the trebuchet, balista, mangonel, and 
other machines, from which stones, darts, and fire-balls 
were hurled at and within the walls, rendered the barons 
insolent and oppressive, as they could not only defy the 
forces which a neighboring baron might lead against 
them, but even those of the king himself. The charac- 
teristics of a C. are its vallia (embankments), and sosse 
(ditches), from the former of which the walls arise usu- 
ally crowned by battlements, and flanked by circular, 
or polygonal bastions in the angles formed in the walls. 
These walls were pierced for gates, with fixed or druw- 


cast into pigs or moulds; brittle iron. 
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bridges and towers on each side; the gates, which were 
of considerable strength, were further guarded by de- 
scending gratings called portcullises ; nud all the aper- 
tures were made as small as they could be consistent with 
the requirements of internal lighting. The component 
pn of a castle were: 1. The foss, or moat, with its 

ridge. 2. The barbicun, which was in advance of the C, 
and was a raised mound or tower, the outer wills having 
terraces towards the C., with bastions, us above men- 
tioned. 3. The gate-house, flanked with towers and 
crowned with projections called machicolations, through 
which heavy missiles or molten lead were dropped on 
the heads of the assailants entering the gateway. 4. The 
outer ballium, or area within the C. by an embattled 
wall with a gate-house, and where the stables and other 


Fig. 533. — NORMAN CASTLE. 


From a drawing in ‘*Grose’s Military Antiquities. —I. The Don- 
fon keer 2. Chapel. 3. Stables. 4. Inner Ballium. 5. Outer 

allium. 6. Barbican. 7. Mount, supposed to be the court-hill 
or tribunal, and also the place where justice was executed. 8. 
Soldiers’ Lodgings. 


offices usually stood. 5. The inner ballium for the resi- 
dence of the owner or the governor with his retinue; 
this had at one corner, or in the centre, a donjon, or keep, 
which was the stronghold of the place, and usually con- 
tained the state apartment. 6. A well, and a chapel ; 
the former usually, and the latter frequently, are found 
in ancient C., which are complete in their arrangements. 
For a man's house is his castle.” — Sir E. Coke. 

(Games.) See Cuxss. 

+ Castles in the air, or Castle in Spain. Fr. chateaux en 
Espagne.) Projects of a visionary nature; schemes not 
likely to be realized; mental phantasmagoria. 

“These were but like castles in the air, and in men's fancies 
vainly imagined.” — Raleigh. 

Castle influence, a phrase peculiar to Ireland, implying 
the political influence exercised by the viceroy and his 
court, residing at Dublin Castle. 

—v. a. and i. (Games.) In chess, to cover the king with a 
castle. 

Cas'tle, in Missouri, a post-office of Andrew co. 

Castlebar, or Ag'Lisn, in Ireland, a town, cap. of Mayo 
Ps Castlebar River, 10 m. E.N.E. of Westport; pop. 

Castle- Bellingham, in Ireland, a town in co. 
Louth, 444 m. N. of Dunleer ; pop. 596, 

Castle-Biake’ney, or KII“LASO“lAx, in Ireland, a 
village in Galway co., 18 m. S. E. of Tuam; pop. 678. 

Castle-blay’ney, in Ireland. a town of Monaghan co. 

Castie-builder, (kas'l-bild'er,) n. A visionary; one 
who builds castles in the air. 

Cas‘tle-build’ing, n. Act or practice of building 
castles in the air. 

Castleco’mer, in Ireland, a town and parish in Kil- 
kenny co., 10 m. N.N E. of Kilkenny town. 

Castle Con’nell, or Strapuat’Ly, in Ireland, a town 
and parish of Limerick co., 644 m. N. N. E. of Limerick 
City, on the Shannon; pop. of parish, 4,000, 

Castle-Con'ner, in Ireland, a parish in Sligo co., on 
the river Moy, 3 m N. N. E. of Ballina, 

Castle Craig, in Virginia, a post-office of Campbell co. 

Castle Creek, in New York, a post-office of Broomeco. 

Cnstle-Der mot, in Ireland, a town of Kildare co., 
on the Lear, an affluent of the Burrow, 6 m. N. N. E. of 
Carlow; pap. 1,500. 

Castle Dome, iu Arizona, a mining village of yuma 
co,, on the Colorado River, 150 m. S.W. of Prescott. 

Cas’tlefin, in Ireland, a town of Donegal co, on the 
Fin River, an affluent of the Foyle, 5 m. S.W. of Lifford ; 


pop. 600. 
Castlefin, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of York co. 
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Castle-Greg’ory, in Ireland. a town of Kerry co., 4 
m. from S. shore of Tralee Bay, and 12 W. of Tralee ; 
pop. abt 504. 

Caste Grove, in Jowa, a post-township of Jones co.; 
pop. 839, 

Castle-guard, Casttewarp, n. The defensive guard 
of a castle, 

—n. (O. Eng. Law.) A feudal tenure, or knight service, 
which obliged the tenant to perform service within the 
realm, without limitation of time. See CasTLe-warp.. 

Castle-Haven, in Ireland, a parish in Cork co. 

| Castle Hill, in Maine, a post-oflice of Aroostouk co. 

Cnstle-Is“land, in Ireland,a town and parish of Kerry 
co., II m. E.8.E of Tralee; pop. 1,57 5. 

Castle-Jor’dan, in Ireland, a parish bordering on 
Kings and Meath cos., 5 m. S. S. W. of Kinnegad. 

Castle-HKnock, in Ireland, a parish in Dublin co., on 
the Leffey, 4 m. W. N. W. of Dublin City. 

Castle-Ly’ons, in Ireland, a village and parish of 
Cork co., 2 m. E. of Rathcormack; pep. abt. 775. 

Castle-Maca‘dam, in Ireland, u parish of Wicklow co. 

Castle-Mag’ner, iu Ireland, a parish in Cork co., 7 
m. WN W. of Mallow. 

Castleman’s Ferry, in Virginia, a post-office of 
Clark co. 

Cas‘tleman’s Fork, in Teras, a river flowing S.E. 
‘through Gouzales co., and entering the Guadalupe River 
in Dewitt co. 

Castleman’s River, in Pennsylvania, a small stream 
in the S.W. part of the State, flowing into the Youghis- 
gheny River. 

Castle Mar’tyr, in Ireland, a town of Cork co., on the 


river Maine; pop. 1,292, 
Cnstle-More. in Ireland, a parish in the cos. of Ros- 
common and Mayo. 


E | Castle-Pol lard, in Ireland, a town of Westmeath 


co., 614 m. W. N. W of Dumcree ; pap. 1,280. 


Cnstle-Ra'han. in Ireland, a parish of Cavan co. 


Castlereagh, Lorn. See LONDONDERRY, MARQUIS DE. 


'|Castlereagh, in Ireland, a town in Roscommon co., 


on the river Suck; pop. 1,200. 

Castle Rock, in Minnesota, a post-township of Dako- 
tah co., 22 m. S. of St. Paul. 

Castle Rock, in Missouri, a post-office of Osage co 

Castle Rock, in Washingt Territory, a post-village 
of Cowlitz co., 13 m. N. of Monticello. 

Castle Rock, in Wisconsin, a small post-village of 
Grant co., on Blue River, 22 m. N.W. of Mineral Point. 
Castlery, (kds/l-ry,) n. (O. Fr. chastellerie.] The gov- 

ernment of a castle, 

Castlet, (kids'let,)n. A small castle. (x.) 

Castle-Ter’ra, in Ireland, a parish in Cavan co. 

Cns'tleton. in Jndiana, a post-village of Marion co., 11 
m. NN. K. of Indianapolis. 

Castleton, in Michigan, a township of Barry co., 10 m. 
E. of Hastings. 

Castleton, in New Fork, a post-village of Rensselaer 
co., on the Hudson River, 8 m. S. of Albany. 

—A township of Richmond c., on the N. end of Staten 
Island. 

Castleton, in Vermont, a post-village and township of 
Rutland co., on Castleton River, 50 m. S.W. of Moni- 
pelier. Itis the seat of the Castleton Medical College, 
founded in 1818, and connected with Middleburg Col- 
lege. 7 

Castleton, in Virginia, a post-office of Culpepper co. 

Cas'tletown, or Castletown Bereha’ven, in 
Treland, a seaport town of Cork co.,on the W. side of 
Bantry Bay, 18 m. W. of Bantry: pop. abt. 800. 

Castletown, in Ireland, 2 parishes of Louth and Lim- 
erick counties. 

Castletown-Ar’ra, in Ireland, a parish of Tippe- 
rary co. 

Castletown-Devilin, in Ireland, a parish in West- 
meath co.,7 m. W. of Athboy. 

Castietown-Roche, in Ireland, a town and parish 
of Cork co.,on the Aubeg,8 m. W.N.W. of Fermoy ; 
pop. 996. 

Cas'tletowns'end, in Ireland, a seaport town in 
Cork co., 4 m. E. S. E. of Skibbereen; pop. 745. 

Cns tleville. in /owa, a post-office of Buchanan co. 

Castle-Wel'lan, in Ireland, a town in Down co., 5m. 
S.W. of Clough; pop. 794. 

Cast/ling, n. (See Cast.) An abortion, or abortive; 
as, “a castling’s bladder.“ — Browne. 

Cast’-off, a. Laid aside; dispensed with; as, cast-off 


garments. 

Castor, n. [Lat.] (Zoöl.) The BEAVER, q. v. 

Castor and Pollux. (Myth.) Two demi. gods known 
by the ancients under the joint name of Dioscuri, that 
is, sons of Zeus or Jupiter. C. was celebrated as a horse- 
tamer; P. for his prowess as a boxer. Homer describes 
them as sons of Leda and Tyndareus, king of Lacedemon, 
and, therefore, brothers of Helen. Hence, too, their 
patronymic of Tyndaride (sons of Tyndareus). Another 
fable ascribes their birth to an amour of Jupiter with 
Leda; whilst a third account makes Pollux and Helen 
only the fruit of this intercourse, and C. the lawful son 
of Tyndareus, whence it was supposed that the latter 
was mortal, and P. immortal. The brothers are de- 
scribed as having first distinguished themselves by the 
rescue of their sister Helen, who had been carried off 
by Theseus. They were engaged in the celebrated hunt 
of the Calydonian boar; were sharers in the renowned | 
expedition of the Argonauts; and, finally, in a war 
against Messene, undertaken for the purpose of chastis- 
ing Idas and Lynceus, sons of the king of that country. 
C. was slain by Idas, who was immediately struck dead 
hy a thunderbolt from Jove, and Lynceus fell by the 
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to deprive him himself of his immortality. On this, ac- 
cording to one story, Jupiter granted them alternate 
lite, so that each lived or died daily —a term extended 
by some writers to six months of alternate life and 
death of each. Another version makes Jupiter reward 
their affection by translating the two brothers into con- 
stellations, under the name of Gemini — stars which 
never appear together, but when one rises the other sets, 
and so on alteruately. These demi-gods were chiefly 
worshipped as protectors of seamen, though they were 
supposed to be helpers of the brave generally. They 
are usually represented on medals, bas-reliefs, and gens, 
as youthful horsemen, with egg-shaped helmets crowned 
with stars, and spear in hand. ‘The ancients very com- 
monly swore “ by Castor” (caster) and “ by Pollux“ 
renn as the English did by St. George, und the 
french by St. Denis. 

(Astren.) See GEMINI. 

(Meteor.) The name given to an electrical meteor, 
which sometimes appears at sea, attached to the ex- 
tremities of the masts of ships, under the form of balls 
of fire, When one light only is seen, it is called Hilena. 
The meteor is generally supposed to indicate the cessa- 
tion of a storm ora future calm; but Helena, or one 
ball only, to portend bad weather. 

Cas‘tor Bayou, in Louisiana, rises in Jackson parish, 
and flowing southward, unites with the Dugdemona at 
the N. extremity of Rapides parish. 

Castor-bean, n. Ihe seed of the Ricinus communis. 
See Ricinus. 

Casto reum, v. (Med.) A peculiar concrete substance 
found iu two glandular sacs, closely connected with, but 
quite distinct from, the organs of reproduction in the 
Beaver, and at one time held in the highest repute in 
medicine, although now regarded as almost inert, and 
chiefly used by perfumers. The C. sacs wre pear-shaped, 
and it appears in commerce in these sacs themselves, 
connected in pairs as they are taken from the animal. 
C. is produced both by the male and by the female bea- 
ver. Its odor is strong, unpleasant, and peculiar; taste 
bitter, subacrid; and color orange-brown. C was well- 
known to the ancients. From the time of Hippocrates, 
it was regarded as having a specific influence over the 
uterus. 

Casto’ria, or Frexca Camp, in California, a village of 
San Joaquin co., abt. 5 m. S. of Stockton, 

Cas'tor-oil, n. See Ricixts. 

Castor River, in Missouri. rises in Francis co.. and 
flowing southward joins the Whitewater River, which, 
aiter receiving the outlet of Lake Pemisco, falls into Big 

LAKE, 

Cas'torville, in Missouri, a post-office of Stoddard co. 

Cas’torville, in New York, x village of Lewis co., on 
Beaver River, 60 m. N.W. of Utica. 

Castorville, in Trras, a village, cap. of Medina co, 
on Medina River, 30 m. W. S. W. of San Antonio. 

Custrameta'tion, n. [Lat. casirum, a camp, and 
metor, | measure.) (i.) The art of laying out camps, 
whether the troops to occupy them are to be hutted, 
under canvas, or bivouacked, 

Castrate, (kas‘trdt,) v. a, [Lat. castro, castratus, prob- 
ably from castus, chaste.) To geld; to deprive of the 
testicles; to emasculate: to mutilate; to render impo- 
tent; as, to castrate a bull. 

—To expurgate, or cut away the obscene parts of a book 
or writing. — To cut out or remove n leaf or sheet from 
a book, and thus impair its efficiency. 

Castra‘tion, n. [Fr.: Lat. castratio.) (Surg.) The 
operation of removing the testicles, which renders the 
individual incupable of reproduction. 

Castra’to, Castra‘tus, n. [Lat.; Fr. castrat.) One 
who has been castrated. (In the Southern States, an 
animal thus situated is said to beal/ered.) Ihis privation 
has a great influence on the development of puberty. 
It is practised to procure a clear and sharper voice. 

Cas’'trel, n. (Zočl.) See KESTREL 

Cas'tren, MATTHIAS ALEXANDER, a distinguished Fiun- 
ish philologist, u. 1813; D. 1852, 

Castren’sial, CasTRENSIAN, a. Pertaining to a camp. 

Cas tres, a town of France, dep. Tarn, on the Agout, 
23 m. S. S. E. of Alby. Manf. Cloth, woollens, cottons, 
linens, paper. leather, &c. Pup 23,691. 

Cas’tro, a seaport town of Asiatic Turkey, and cap. of 
the island of Mitylene, 55 m. N.W. of Smyrna; pop, 
about 7,000. 

Castro, a seaport town of S. Italy, prov. Lecce, on the 
Adriatic, 28 m. S. S. E. of Lecce. Harbor available for 
small vessels only, Pop. 5,830. 

Cas’tro, in Brazil. a town in the province of Sao Paulo, 
$5 m. N.W. of Caritiba; pop. of the district 10,000, 

Cns t ro, in Chili, on the E. coast of the island of Chiloe; 
pop. 4,000. 

Cas’tro, Iez pr, a beautiful Indy of Castile. secretly 
married to Pedro, son of Alphonso IV., and assassinated 
by order of the latter, 1855. Her mournful fate is the 
subject of several tragedies and poems. 

Cas tro, Juan DE, a Portuguese commander, afterwards 
governor of the Portuguese possessions in the E. Indies, 
1500-1548. 

Castro del Rio el Seal, (anc. Castra Julia,) a town 
of Spain. prov. Cordova, on the Guadujos, 16 m. S. E. of 
Cordova. Man. Woollens and hemp. Php. 9,939. 

Cas‘tro-Giovan'ni, (anc. Ennu,) a town of Sicily, 
prov. Catania, 64 m. E.S. E. of Palermo. This city was 
Selabrated in antiquity as the birthplace of Ceres. Pop. 

5.121. 

Cas tro Nuovo. a fortified town of Sicily, 20 m. from 
Palermo ; pop. 6,720. 

Cas’tropetre, in Ireland, a parish in Kings co. 
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hand of Pollux. The latter, devotedly attached to his 
brother, besought Jupiter either to restore C. to life, or 
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Cas’trovilla’ri, a town of S. Italy, 38 m. N. of Co 
senza; pop. 8,408. 
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Cas'troville, in Culifornia, a P. O. of Monterey co. 

Cas’troville, in Tas, u post-village, cap. of Medina 
co., 28 m. W. by S. of San Antonio. 

Castro Vireyna, (ve. ri“na,) a town of Peru, cap. of 
a prov. of same name, on the W. slope of the Andes, 
112 m. from Guamauga; pop. of prov. abt. 15,000, 

Cast’-steel, n. (Metal.) Blistered steel melted, cast 
into ingots, and again rolled out into bars. See STEEL. 

Castuera, (/:as‘loo-air’a,) a town of Spain, in Estre- 
madura, 68 m. E. S. E. of Badajoz, near the right bank of 
the Guadalefra ; pop. 6,628. 

Casual, (kazh'd-al.) a. [Fr. casual, from Lat. casus — 
cad», to fall.) Falling out; accidental; fortuitous ; hap- 
pening by chance; as, a casual meeting. 

The commissioners entertained themselves by the fireside in 
general and casual discourses.” — Clarendon. 

—Incidental; occasional; not regular; contingent; as, a 
casual expense. 

“ The revenue of Ireland, both certain and casual, did not rise 
unto ten thousand pounds.” — Davies. 

Cas‘ually,adv. In a casual manner; without design; 
by chance. 

“I should have acquainted my judge with one advantage, and 
which I now casually remember. — Dryden. 

Cas’‘ualness, n. Quality of being casual or unpre- 
meditated. 

Cas’ualty, n. That which is casual, or which comes by 
chance or without design. Inevitable accident. Unfore- 
seen circumstance not to be guarded against by human 
agency, and in which man takes no part. 

(Mil.) Diminution of numbers on the muster-roll of an 
army, &c., by death, discharge, or desertion. 

Casualty Ward. That ward in an hospital set apart 
for the treatment of injuries resulting from accident. 

Casuari’na, n. (Bot.) See CASUARINACEÆ. 

Casuarina cer, Bexr-woobs, n. pl. (Bot.) An order 
of plants, alliance Amentales. There is but one genus, 
Casuarina, including 20 species. They are for the most 
part Australian trees or scrubby bushes, with slender, 
wiry, drooping, jointed branches, which have no evi- 
dent leaves. The name beef-wood was suggested by the 
color of the timber resembling that of raw beef. The 
wood is also known under the names of Botany-Bay Oak, 
Forest Oak, He Otk, and She Oak. 

Casua’rius, n. (Zodl.) See Cassowary. 

Casuist, (Adz/u-is!,) n. [Fr. casuiste; It. casuista, from 
Lat. casus, a falling, an error, a case.) One who studies 
and resolves cases of conscience. 

Casuis‘tic, Casuis’tical, a. 
conscience; us, casuistic reasoning. 

Cavuistry, n. (Ethics.) That branch of ethical science 
which protesses to deal with cases of conscience. Lt lays 
down rules or canons directing us how to act in all 
matters of moral douvt; whether and how far an obli- 
gation is binding upon us, or may be relaxed or dis- 
solved, on account of concomitant circumstances. Its 
rules are drawn from revelation reason, the Canon Law, 
authority of the Fathers, &c. This science was much 
studied in the 15th and 16th centuries, especially by the 
Jesuits. It has, however, been cultivated in the Pro- 
testant as well us the Roman Catholic Church, and 
there was, until recently, a professor of casuistry in the 
English Cambridge University. 

Ca’sus Belli, n. [Lat., cause of war.) (Polit.) The 
reason alleged by one nation for going to war with an- 
other. 

Ca‘sus Fortu'itus. Lat., inevitable accident. ] ( Law.) 
A loss happening in spite of all human effort and sa- 
gacity. It includes such perils of the sea as strokes of 
lightning, Kc. The happening of a C. F. excuses ship- 
owners from liability for goods conveyed. — Bouvier. 

Casus Omis‘sus, n. [Lat.) (Law.) A caso which is 
not provided for, When such cases arise in statutes 
which are intended to provide fur all cases of a given 
character which may arise, or in a contract, the com- 
mon law governs. — Bouvier. 

Cas well, in N. Carolina, n N. county, bordering on 
Virginia; area, 400 sq.m. It is intersected by Hycootee 
River and County Line Creek, affluents of Dan River. 
Its surface is undulating, and the soil fertile. Cap. 
Yancey. Pop. 16.081. This co. was named in honor of 
Richard Caswell, first governor of North Carolina, and 
brigadier-general in the army of the American Revolu- 
tion. B. 1729; p. 1789. 

Cat, n. [Fr. chat; ít. gatto; Lat. catus; Ar. kitt, kitta, 
a shecat; Pers. chat; Ger. katz; W. cath.) (Zul.) 
The Felis catus ferus, n species of the gen. FELIS, J. v. 
The cat is originally from the European forests. In 
its wild state it differs from the domestic animal in 
having a shorter tail, a flatter and larger head, and 
stronger limbs. Its color is grayish-brown, with darker 
transverse undulations, Its manners resemble those 
of the lynx, living in woods, and preying on young 
hares, birds, and a variety of other animals, which 
it seizes by surprise. It is the fiercest and most de- 
structive beast to be found in France, Germany, and 
England. At what period Cats became inmates of 
human habitations, it is scarcely possible, at this pe- 
riod, to determine, but there is good reason to believe 
that they were ut first domesticated in Egypt. The 
Cat belongs to a genus better armed for the destrue- 
tion of animal life than all other quadrupeds. The short 
and powerful jaws, moved by vigorons muscles, are 
supplied with most formidable trenchant teeth; a cnn- 
ning disposition, combined with nocturnal habits and 
much patience in pursuit, gives them great advantages 
over their prey; and their keen, lacerating claws enable 
them to inflict a certain death-blow. All animals con- 
siderably weaker than themselves prove objects of pur- 
suit; but the mouse is their favorite game; for which 
they will patiently wait for a whole day till the victim | 
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comes within reach, when they seize it with a bound, 
and after playing with, pnt it to death. The pupil of 
the eye in most animals is capable of but a small de- 
gree of contraction und dilatation; it enlarges a little in 
the dark, and contracts when the light pours upon it 
too profusely; but in the eyes of Cats, this contraction 
and dilatation is so considerable, that the pupil, which 
by day appears narrow and small, by night expands 
over the whole surface of the eyeball, aud gives the 
eyes a luminous appearance. By means of this peculiar 


— 
Fig. 534. — WILD cat, ( Felis catus ferus.) 


structure, their eyes are better adapted for vision at 
night than in the day-time; and they are thus fitted for 
discovering and surprising their prey. Cats are ex- 
tremely fond of strong-smelling plants, and will roll in 
valerian till they seem alınost mad with excitement. 
Personally, the C. is a very cleanly animal, avoiding to 
step in any sort of filth, concealing its excrement in the 
earth with great care, and preserving its fur in a very 
neat condition; which being generally clean and dry, 
readily yields electric sparks when rubbed. The Cat 
goes with young for 63 days, and brings forth from 3 to 
6 at a litter, which remain blind for 9 days. The varie- 
ties of this animal in a domestic state are very numer- 
ous; it is either entirely black (black und white); black, 
fulvous, and white (called the Tortoise-shell or Spanish 
Cat); entirely white; fulvous and white; dun color or 
tawny, either plain or striped; tabby, boldly striped; 
slate-colored or blue-gray (called the Chartreux Cat); 
with very long fur, especially on the neck and tail (the 
Persian Cat); long hair of silvery whiteness and silky 
texture (called the Angora Cat); and, lastly, with pen- 
cilled or tufted ears, like alynx,which sometimes, though 
rarely, takes place. Of all the above variet the Per- 
sian, the Angora, and the new, tall, and gray Malta va- 
riety, are the most remarkable. Although the Cat is ca- 
pable of showing considerable fondness for an individual, 
it seems to be a pretty general opinion that she seldom, 
if ever, confides fully. even in the warmest demonstra- 
tions of kindness: but, being highly sensitive and fond of 
ease, evinces little anxiety, except for the continuance of 
her enjoyment. Yet, with all the prejudice that exists 
against the furtiveness and treachery of the species, no 
one can deny that, when well educated, the Cat possesses 
qualities which weli entitle her to the regard and protec- 
tion of mankind; andifshe does not exhibit the vivid and 
animated attachment of the dog, she is still of an affec- 
tionate and gentle disposition, and grateful to her bene- 
factors. Nor does any animal, whose habits we have the 
opportunity of accurately observing, exhibit a greater 
degree of maternal tenderness; the extreme assiduity 
with which she attends her young, and the fondness 
which she shows for them, never fail to attract attention. 

(Mil.) In the military engineering of the Middle Ages, 
a kind of movable tower to cover the sappers as they ad- 
vanced to a besieged place. It was also called CAT-CASTLE. 

(Nau!.) A ship employed in the English cval-trade, 
A tackle by which the anchor is raised to the cathead. 
A double tripod, having six feet. 

A game at ball formerly played. 

á Cat and dog. Quarrelsome; discordant, like a cat and 
og. 
“Iam sure we have lived a cat and dog life of it."—Coleridge. 
In turn a cat ina pan. To make a sudden change of 
religion or politics, so as to be on the most powerful or 
popular side. — Cat-o’-mine-tuils. A whip divided into 
niue strings or knots, which formed u terrible instrument 
for the infliction of corporal punishment in the navy 
and army, and, in certain cases, in the civil prisons. 
“You awful cat-o'-nine-tails to the stage, 
This once be just, aud in our cause engage.”— Vanbrugh. 

—v. a. ( Naut.) To bring up to a ship’s cathead; us, to cat 
the anchor. 

Catabasion, (kat-a-bā'zhun.) n. ( Arch.) A vault under 
the altar of a Greek church, in which relics are kept. 

Catacaus'tic, a. Relating to a caustic curve. 

Catacaus ties, n. pl. Gr. kata, and kaid, I burn.) (Ge- 
om, and Optics.) The caustic curves formed by the re- 
flection of the rays of light: — so called to distinguish 
them from the diacaustic, which are formed by refracted | 
rays. 

Catachre’sis, n. [Gr.,a misuse.) (Rhet.) An abuse 
of words: the use of a word in asense different from its 
own; as, “the blood of the grape.’—See METAPHOR. 

Catachres‘tic, Catachres'tical, a. Belonging 
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Catacla’sis,n. [Gr., from kataclaso, I break to pieces. ] 
Distortion, or spasmodic fixation of the eyes; spasmodic 
occlusion of the eyelids. Also fracture of a bone. 

Dunglison. 

Cataclysm, (kat/a-klizm,) n. [Gr. kataklysmos — kata, 
down, and kly2é, to wash.) A washing down or away; 
a deluge. 

Cataclys’mal, a. Of, or belonging to, a cataclysm. 

Catacomb, (kat/a-kdm,) n. Gr. kata, down, and /umbos, 
a cavity, from kuptā, to hide.) (Arch.) A general name 
given to excavations under-ground, used for the purpose 
of interment. The most celebrated are those of the an- 
cient city of Memphis, in Egypt, which extend for miles; 
those of Rome and Naples, where the early Christians 
used to meet for worship during the cruel persecutions 
of which they were the objects, and which are full of 
the most interesting memorials of these martyrs for con- 
science’ sake; and those of Paris, which present, amon, 
other tragic memorials, the bones of those slaughter 
in the Reign of Terror, built up as walls to form pas- 
sages through these gloomy vaults. Generally speak- 
ing. catacombs are but the quarries out of which have 
been hewn the stone for building the cities under which, 
or near to which, they lie. 

Catacous' ties, n. pl. (Gr. katd, and akond, I hear; Fr. 
catacouslique.| The science of reflected sounds, or that 
part of acoustics which treats of the properties of echoes, 
or, in general, of sounds which do not come to the ear 
directly, but after having been reflected by some sub- 
stance. — See Ecuo; Sounp. 

Catadiop'tric, Catadiop’trical, a. Pertaining 
to the reflection and refraction of light; as, a catadi- 
optric telescope. 

Cat‘adrome, n. [Gr. katadromos, race-course.) A 
race-course ; a tilt-yard. 

(Mech.) A machine like a crane for raising or lowering 
heavy weights. 

Catafal'co, Catafalque, (kdt'a-falk,) n. [Fr. cata- 
Jalque; It. cata ſulco, à funeral canopy.) A decoration 
of sculpture, painting, &c., raised on a timber scaffold, to 
show a coffin or tomb in a funeral solemnity; a tempo- 
rary structure of carpentry, representing a tomb or 
cenotaph., 

Catagmatiic, n. [Gr. kafagma, fracture.) (Med.) A 
remedy supposed to be capable of occasioning the for- 
mation of callus, 

Ca raph, (kaťa-graf,) n. [Gr. katagraphon.] The 
first draught ofa picture. 

Catahouw'la, in Louisiana, a N.E. parish; area, 1970 
sq. m. It is watered by the Washita, Tensas, Black, nud 
Little rivers. The surface is diversified and the soil 
generally fertile. Cup. Harrisonburg. Prp.( 5°C) 10.287. 

Catahoula Lake, in Louisiana, in the N.E. central 
part of the State, is 15 or 20 m. long, and 3 m. wide. 

Catalan, a. ( Grog.) Pertaining to the prov. of Cata- 
lonia, Spain, or to its language. 

Cat' alan, n. (Geog.) A native, or inhabitant, of Cata- 
lonia. 

Catalec’tic, a. [Lat. catalecticus.] (Pros.) Pertaining 
to metrical composition, or to measure; us, a calalectic 
verse. 

Catala’met, or CATHLA’MET, in Washington Territory, 
cap. of Wabkiakum co., on the Columbia River, about 
20 m. from its mouth. 

Catalee'tie, n. (Gr. katalektikos, deficient.) (Tit.) In 
Greek and Latin poetry, a verse wanting one syllable of 
its proper length: acatalectic, a verse complete in length ; 
hypercatalectic, having one syllable too many; brachy- 
catalectic, wanting two syllables. 

Cntalec'tiennt, n. ( Moth.) A certain invariant which, 
together with the canonisant, presents itself in the prob- 
lem of the reduction of « quantic to its canonical form. 

Catalep'sis, Cat‘alepsy, n. [Gr. katalepsis —kata, 
and lambanò, to take or seize.] ( Med.) A disease in which 
there is sudden suspension of the action of the senses 
and of volition; the limbs and trunk preserving the dif- 
ferent positions given to them. The circulation and re- 
spiration are in most cases but little affected; but occa- 
sionally they are greatly depressed, and are sometimes 
even imperceptible. The attack may last only for a few 
minutes, or it may continue for hours, and even, it is 
said, for days; and consciousness generally returns with 
the same suddenness as it left, the patient having no 
recollection of anything that passed during the attack. 
This disease bears a great resemblance to the mesmeric 
state, and, indeed, is so often feigned, that many have 
doubted whether it really had any existence. There can 


be little doubt, however, that it is sometimes, though 
not often, a real disease. The hysterical and melancholic 
are most disposed to it: and the paroxysm is frequently 
induced by some strong mental emotion, or by some 
disorder of the digestive or secretive organs. The treat- 
ment will necessarily vary in each particular case, ac- 
cording to the general condition of the patient and the 
probable exciting cause. 

Catalep’tic, a. Pertaining to catalepsy ; as, a cata- 
leptic attack. 

Cntallac'ties, n. sing. Gr. katallassein, to exchange.) 
The science of exchanges. 

Catalogue, (Tau-. n. [Gr. kata, and logos, compu- 
tation.| A counting over; an enrolment; a collection 
of names, &, put down in order in a list: an enumera- 
tion of the names of men or things disposed in order; a 
list; a roll; a register. 

The bright Taygete, and the shining Bears, 
With all the sailors’ catalogue of stars,""—Addison,. 


to a cutachresis; far-fetched. 
A catachrestical and far-derived similitude.” — Browne. 
Catachres’tically, adv. In a forced or catachrestic 
manner. 


Catalogue raisonné, (ka'ta-log recone!) ECs (Biblia. 
A catalogue of books, classed under the heads of their 
several subjects, and with a general abstract of the con- 
tents of works where the title does not sufficiently in- 
dicate it; thus serving as a manual to direct the reader 
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to the sources of information on any particular topic. 
The want of alphabetical arrangement is supplied by an 
index at the end. The catalogue of the French Biblio- 
théque Imperiale (10 vols. fol, 1739-53) is suid to be the 
best work, of this description, as far as it extends, 

Dr. a. To form iuto a catalogue; to muke a list of. 

Catalonia. (Sp. Cataluña, ] a prov. of Spain, occupying 
the N.E. portion of the kingdom, between Lat. 40° 30’ 
and 42° 51’ N., and Lon. 0° 18’ and 3° 217 E. It is of 
a triangular shape, aud has the E. Pyrenees, which sepa- 
rate it from France on the N.; the Mediterranean on the 
E.; and Aragon, and a small part of Valencia, on the W. 
Greatest length and breadth, 190 and 130 m.; area, about 
12,150 sq. m., including Andorr ~ The Pyrenees are not so 
rugged on this as on the French side, and descend grad- 
uglly toward the Mediterranean. They are mostly 
granitic. The mountain of Cardona, 17 m. N.W. of Mont- 
serrat, almost in the centre of the prov., is a solid mass 
of pure rock-salt, without crevice or fissure, between 400 
and 500 feet high, and 3 m. in cirenit. ‘This prodigious 
mass of salt is unparalleled in Europe, and perhaps in 
the world. C.is well watered by the Ebro, the Segre, and 
other smaller rivers. Min. Iron. copper, manganese, 
ginc, coal, alum, nitre, marbles, and many varieties of 
precious stones. Clim. Tolerably healthy. Si and 
Prod. Grain, hemp, flax, madder, anise, saffron, barilla, 
wine, and fruits. Timber is plenty, and nuts and cork 
are extensively exported: wool is produced annually 
to the quantity of 30,000 quintals. C., in short, is the 
best cultivated, and its people the most industrious, of 
any of the Spanish provinces. Manf. Linens, and other 
textile fabrics; paper, hats, cordage, leather, brandy, 
iron and copper goods, &c. C. is now divided into the 4 
provinces of Barcelona, Tarragona, Lerida, and Gerona, 
with chief towns of the same names. The language of 
the Catalans is a dialect of the Romance or Provengal, 
but it is now a good deal mixed with Castilian. Hist. C. 
anciently made a part of the Hispania Taraconensis of 
the Romans. It was afterward successively possessed by 
the Goths and Moors, and, in the 8th and 9th centuries, 
became an independent State, subject to the counts of 
Barcelona. In 1137 it became united with Aragon, and 
has since continued to form part of the hegemony of the 
Spanish kingdom. Pop. 1,731,793, 

Catal’pa, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Bignoni- 
acee. The C. bignmioides is a fine wide-spreading tree, 
native in the Southern States, but cultivated in many 
places at the North, for ornament and shade. In favor- 
able circumstances, it attains the height of 50 ft., witha 
diameter of nearly 2 ft. It exhibits a wide-spreading 
top, with comparatively few branches. Its leaves ure 
beantifully heart-shaped, and smooth, resembling those 
of the lilac, but much larger. In color the bark is a 
light, shining gray. In May it puts forth blossoms in 
great profusion. Their form is campanulate, color white, 
with yellow and violet spots. Capsule cylindric, pen- 
dent, a foot in length; seed winged. 

Catalpa Grove, in Indiana, a post-office of Benton co. 

Catalpa Grove, in Tennessee, à P.O. of Marshall co. 

Catal’ysis, n. [Gr., a dissolving.) (Chem.) The power 
of presence, i. e., the chemical action that certain bodies 
exert npon others, without themselves taking part in 
the chemical changes resulting therefrom. Thus, yeast 
converts sugar into carbonic acid and alcohol, without 
itself entering into the composition of either of these 
bodies. Examples of this occur in many of the ordi- 
nary operations of the laboratory. Chlorate of potash, 
for instance, melts at 650° Fahr.. and if the heat is raised 
to 700° Fahr., it is decomposed and vives off oxygen; but 
if mixed with one-fourth of its weight of black oxide 
of manganese or copper, oxygen is evolved below 4500. 
The term catalysis must be looked upon as merely ap- 
plied to certain actions, the nature of which is imper- 
fectly understood, and not as implying a special force. 
Most of these actions may be ascribed to other well- 
known causes. Some chemists, for instance, explain 
the action of certain metallic oxides on chlorate of 
potash by supposing that the particles of the oxide ex- 
tract the oxygen contained in the salt with sufficient 
force to cause its liberation, although the force is not 
sufficient to effect their union. 

Catalytic, (kat-a-liv/ik,) a. Relating to catalysis; as, 
catalytic force. 

Cata’ma Creek, in Alabama, of Montgomery co., 
enters Alabama River, 12 m. W. of Mobile. 

Catamaran, (kat-a-ma-ran’,) n. (Naut.) A sort of raft 
used chiefly by 
the natives on 
the coast of 
Coromandel, 
India, for the 
pi rposes of 

shing and 
landing goods 
from ships. 
The figure (535) 
shows the C. 
used at Madras 
for communi- 
cating between 
the ships in the 
wads and the shore. 

—A scolding woman; a wife of cantankerous, quarrel- 
some temper. 

A large wagon used for heavy loads of stone, &c. 

Catamar’ea, a dep. of the Confederated States of La 
Plata, in S. America, between Lat. 250 and 29° 8., and 
Lon. 66° and 69° W. Prod. Corn, cotton, red pepper. 
Pop. Estimated at 97.000. 

Oaramarca, cup. of above dep., 275 m. N.W. of Santiago; 


pop. 4,000. 
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Catame'nia, n. [r. c, according to, and men, a 
mouth.] (d.) The periodical recurrence of the menses, 

Catame'‘nial, u. Pertaining to the catamenia, or men- 
strual discharges in females. 

Cat‘amite, n. (Gr. Ganymédés, Ganymede.] A bardash. 

CaVamount, n. (Z vl.) See PANTHER. 

Catanad’/romous, a. [Gr. kala, downwards, ana, 
upwards, and dromos, a race or course.) Passing once a 
year from salt water into fresh, us certain kind of fish. 

Smart. 

Cat/ananche, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order As- 
teracer, 

Catandua’nes, one of the Philippine Isles, 40 m. long, 
by 15 broad; Lat. 15° N., Lon. 1249 30’ E. 

Cata nia, an ancient city and seaport of Sicily, cap. of 
prov. of same name, on the E. coast of the island, at the 
foot of Mount tun, 31 m. N. N. W. of Syracuse. This 
is a fiue and picturesque city, built and paved of lava. 
C. has been repeatedly destroyed by earthquakes. 
Manuf. Silks, amber, and lava curiosities. Pup. 84,397, 

€atanza’ro, a town of S. Italy, cap. of a new prov. of 
same name, near the Gulf of Squillace, 29 m. S. S. E. of 
Cosenza. Manuf. Silk, velvet, cloth. Inhabitants affa- 
ble and industrious, and the women the handsomest in 
the three Calubrias. Pop. of town, 24,901. 

Catapel'tic, a. Relating to a catapult. 

Cntapet'alous, a. (Gr. Vata, against, and Kaan a 
leal (Bo.) Applied to petals united with cach other at 
the base, and with the base of the stumens, as in the 
Mallow. 

Cataphon ‘ie, a. That relates to cataphonics, or cata- 
coustics. 

Cataphon'“ies, n. pl. [Gr. kataphoneo, to resound.) 
Same us Caracovstics, g. v. 

Cat‘aphracted, a. [From cataphrast, the name of an 
ancieut, heavy, defensive armor.) (Zov/.) Covered with a 
hard callous skin, or with horny or bony plates, or scales, 
closely joined together, 

Cataphrac'tie, a. Pertaining to a cataphract. 

Cnt'aplasm. n. [Gr. kataplasma, trom kataplassō, to 
spread, or plaster over — kata, and plassd, plasé, to form, 
mould, or shape, to apply asa plaster; Fr. cataplasme.] 
ae A plaster or poultice; any application, not being 
liquid, placed on the body. 

Catapuli’che, in S. America, a river which rises on 
the E. side of the Chilian Andes, in Lat. 39° 15/ S., and 
falls into the Rio Negro, in Lat. 40° 3’ S. 

Catapult, n. [Lat. catapulta.) (Mil.) An ancient en- 
gine of war of great power, used by the ancients for 
throwing large darts and arrows, and stid to have been 
invented by Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, about 
400 B. c. It resembled a strong short bow placed in a 
frame of wood, securely planted in the ground. The 
cord was attached to a flat piece of wood, which worked 
on a slide projecting to the rear. The bow was bent by 
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the action of a small windlass at the extremity of this 
projection, When the cord was suddenly released from 
the extreme tension to which it had been subjected, the 
recoil of the Low returning to its original position, 
hurled the arrow forward with great force. See BALISTA. 

Cataract, n. [Fr. cutaracte; lat. cataracta; Gr. kata- 
raklés, from katarasso, kata, and rasso, to shiver, shatter, 
dash.] A precipice in the channel of a river, caused 
by rocks or other obstacles stopping the course of the 
stream, from whence the water falls with a greater 
noise and impetuosity. The English language has many 
words that express the different degrees of rapid and 
sudden descent in streams of water. The term most 
generally used is falls. Many cataracts are remarkable 
for their picturesque sublimity. The Falls of Niagara, 
in America, surpass, in size and grandeur, all others in 
the known world. 

(Surg.) An opacity of the crystalline lens of the eye, 
producing confused or indistinct vision, or total blind- 
ness, accasding to the less or greater extent of the thick- 
ening; it is sometimes rapid, and often very slow in its 
progress. It is distinguished from gutta serena by the 
visible opacity of the lens, and by the iris contracting 
upon exposure of the eye to light. This disease is cura- 
ble either by depressing or extracting the lens, opera- 
tions which are performed with wonderful dexterity by 
modern oculists. 

(Mech.) A contrivance applied to engines for regu- 
lating the number of strokes per minute: it consists of a 
small pump fixed on a cistern; the piston is raised at 
each stroke of the engine by a tappet on the plug-rod, 
and the water rises into the cylinder of the pump: it is 
then forced through a cock by means of counter-weights 
attached to a cross-head on the pump piston-rod ; when 
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the water has been forced back into the cistern, a series 

of levers, acting on a rising rod, loosen catches which 

allow weights to act. by means of levers, to open or 

shut the steum-, equilibriuu-, and exhaust-vul ves. 
(#ort.) A portcullis. 

Cataract, in Indiena, a post-office of Owen co.,on Mill 
Creek, 34 m. E. of Terre Haute. 

Cataract, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Monroe co., 
on Big Creek, 10 m. N. of Sparta; pop. abt. 300. 

Cataract’ous, a. Partaking of the nature of a cata- 
ract in the eye. — Craig. 

Catarrh, ((a-tirh’,) n. [Fr. catarrhe; Lat. calarrhus; 
Gr. katarrho-os, from katarrio, to flow down—kata, and 
rhéo, to flow.] (Med.) A common cold. A catarrh is 
a slight inflammatory affection of the lining membrane 
of the mouth, nostrils, and pharynx, sometimes extend- 
ing down the gullet behind, and the larynx and wind- 


pipe in the front. In the latter and most important form, 
the disease is called Bronchitis; and when there isa 
mixture of the two, the result assumes the features of 
what is called Influenza. The symptoms of a common 
catarrh or cold in the head are a sense of uneasiness, 
heat, und stuffing in the nostrils, dimiuntion or loss of 
thesmell, dull, heavy pain in the forehead, inflamed eyes, 
and sneezing. Generally, it extends also to the throat 
and chest, occasioning hoarseness. cough, and difficulty 
in breathing. The nostrils discharge a fluid at first thin 
and acrid, but which afterwards becomes thicker, and 
often purulent. The common cause of this disease is 

exposure to a cold or damp atmosphere, or to draughts, 
especially when the surface of the body is warm or per- 
spiring. The treatment of a common cold is usually n 
simple matter. Confinement to the house for a day or 
two, a warm foot-bath, diluent drinks, abstinence from 
animal food and vinous or other fermented liquors, and 
a dose or two of some gentle laxative, are usually suffi- 
cient to remove the disease. 

Catarrhal, (ka-tiir’ral,) a. Pertaining to catarrh; pro- 
duced by it, or attending it. 

Catarrhous, (ka-tar’rus,) a. Of the nature of catarrh. 
Ca'tas Atlas, in Brazil, a village in the province of 
Minas Gernes, 20 m. N.N E. of Ouro Petro; pop. 3,500. 
Catasau’qua, in Pennsylvania, a post-borough of Han- 
over township, Lehigh co., on the Lehigh River, 3 m. 

iron Allentown, and 54 m. N. of Philadelphia; pup. 

Cat'asonk, in New Fork, a post-office of Tioga co. 

Catastal’tic, a. (d.) Applied to medicines which 
repress evacuations, as astringents and styptics. Ogilvie. 

Catasta’sis, n.  [Gr., from kathiolemi, to establish.) 
(Rhet.) The narrative part of an orator’s speech, in 
which he unfolds the matter in question, and which 
generally forms the exordium.—( Med.) The constitution, 
state, condition, &c. of auy thing. Also, the reduction 
of a bone. 

Catasto'mus, n. [Gr. kata, downward, and stema, a 
mouth.] (Zocl.) A family of soft-finned fishes which 
have a single dorsal, the mouth beneath the snont, lips 

laited, lobed, or carunculated, and suitable for sucking. 

Te contains the well-known Suckers, of which there are 
many species, and the Chub-suckers, of the ponds and 
streams of the United States. Large numbers move to- 
gether, and some of the former attain the weight of ten 
pounds. 

Catas'trophe, n. [Fr.; from Gr. katastroph-é, from 
katastrepho, to turn up and down—kata, and str. ꝓhò, to 
turn.) A subversion; an overturning; a revolution; 
the change or revolution which produces the final event; 
a conclusion, calamity, or disaster. 

“The most horrible and portentous catastrophe that nature 
ever yet saw.” — Woodward. 

(Lit.) The final event of a drama or romance, to which 
the other events are subsidiary. The peripeteia, or revo- 
lution indicated by Aristotle as one of the parts of the 
drama, was a change in the fortunes of the principal 
personages of the play: as the fall of Œdipus from sov- 
ereignty into extreme misery and banishment, in the 
Œdipus Tyrannus. Some such change is generally in- 
volved in the idea of n C, thus, marriage is the ordinary 
C. of a comedy or a novel, as some disastrous change is 
that of a tragedy. 

He comes like the catastrophe of the old comedy.” — Shake. 
Catastrophic, a. Pertaining toa catastrophe. 
Catau’‘la, in Georgia, a post-office of Harris co. 
Catau'la Creek, in Georgia. See MULBERRY CREEK. 
Cataw’ba, or Great Catawba, a river in N. and 

S. Carolina, It has its source in Blue Ridge, in Burke co., 
flows eastward to the W. border of Iredell co., then 
sonthward, till it enters 8. Carolina near the mouth of 
Little Catawba, 15 m. from Yorkville. When it arrives 
at Rocky Mount it takes the name of Wateree, which 
flows southward for 100 m., and uniting with the Con- 
garee, they form the Santee. Length of Catuwba River 
250 miles, 

Catawba, in Kentucky, a post-village of Pendleton co., 
36 m. S. S. E. of Cincinnati. 

Cataw’ba, in N. Carolina, a W. central county: ar 
250 sq.m. It is drained by the S. Catawba River, an 
bounded N. by the Great Catawba River. Its surface 
is diversified, and its soil fertile. Cap. Newton; pop. 
in 1880, 14,906, 

Catawba, in Ohio, a post-villgge of Clark co, 11 or 12 
m. N.E. of Springfield. 

Catawba, in Virginia, a post-office of Roanoke co. 
Catawba Creek, in Virginia, flows N.E. through 
Roanoke co., and enters James River in Botetourt co. 
Catawba Springs, in North Curolina, a township of 

Lincoln co., 160 m. W. by 8. of Raleigh. 

Catawba Station, in N. Carolinu, a post-office of 
Catawba co. 

Catawba View, in N. Qurolina, a P. O. of Caldwell ca 
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Cataw’ba Wine, a light sparkling wine, of rich Mus- 
cadine flavor, produced in the neighborhood of Cincin- 
nati, Obio. It is made from the grape called the 
Catawba grape, first discovered in & wild condition abt. 
1801, near Asheville, Buncombe co., N. Carolina, near 
the head-waters of the Catawba River, The vineyards 
where the C. is produced, are situated on steep and 
beautiful slopes, with a southern exposure, on the banks 
of the Ohio River, under the shelter of high bills on the 
north. Some of the finer kinds of C, rival the French 
champagne in delicacy and purity, and form already 
an important branch of exportation. 

Catawis’sa, in Missouri, a post-village of Franklin co., 
41 m. S.W. of St. Louis. | 

Catawis’‘sa, in Punsylvania, a creek emptying itself 
into the N. branch of the Susquehanna, a tew miles bot 
low Bloomsburg. 

—A post-village and township of Columbia co., on the N. 
branch of the Susquehanna River, 75 m. N. N. E. of 
Harrisburg. | 

Catawis’sa Forge, in Jennsylrania, a village of 
Columbia co., 87 m. N. N. E. of Harrisburg. 

Catawissa Mountain, in P zzsylvania, on the S. 
side of Catawissa Creek, is principally included in Co- 
lumbia co. 

Catbalo’gan, or CNY, a town of the Philip- 
pines, cap. of the ishindof Samar, on a small bay on the 
W. coast : pop. about 5,000 

Cat’-bird, n. (Zl) The Mimus felivor of Vieillot, 
an American bird of the ZLiotrichidæ or Mocker family. 
It inhabits the States 
east of the Missouri, 
is less than nine 
inches long, the wing 
over three and a half 
inches; the general 
color dark plumbe- 
ons; the under tail- 
coverts dark browu- 
ish-chestnut. In 
spring its song is 
exceedingly varied, 
mellow, and sweet. 
It also possesses a remarkable power of imitating the 
notes of other birds, and has been heard to imitate per- 
fectly a strain of * Yankee Doodle.” Sometimes it mews 
or miants like a cat, and ina most disagreeable manner, 
which greatly detracts from its proper estimation; be- 
cause all do not know that at times it sends forth the 
sweetest music. The nest is generally built in low 
bushes, und composed of dry twigs and grass withont, 
and fibrous roots within: eggs 4 to 6, glossy greenish- 
blue, Two broods are raiged in a season. — Tanney. 

Cat’-block, n. (,.) A block used for drawing up 
an anchor to the cat-head. 

Cat’-call, n. A squeaking instrument, used in the play- 
house to condemn plays.— Johnson. 

A notorious rake that headed a party of cat. calls.“ — Spectator. 

Catch. (òach,) v. a. (pp. CATCHED or CAUGHT.) [Proba- 
bly of the same origin as chase ; Du. ketzen, to chase; Fr. 
chasser ; catch seems also all to clutch, latch, snatch ; 
Scot. claught ; Guel, glae, to seize, to catch.) To pursue, 
overtake, and seize; to lay hold on ; to take and hold 
fast; to seize by pursnit; as, to catch a ball, 

"Isaw him run after a gilded butterfly, and when he caught 
it, he let it go again." — Shaka. 

—To ensnare; to entangle; to apprehend; as, to catch a 
thief. 

These artificial methods of reasoning are more adapted to 
catch and eutaugle the mind than to instruct and inform the un- 
derstanding.’ — Locke. 

—To communicate to; to fasten upon; to seize; as, the 
building caught fire. 

“Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale.” — Pope. 
—To please; to charin ; to engage the affections. 

Aud want the soothing arts that catch the fair, 

But. caught myself lie strugaling in the snare.” — Dryden. 

—To receive by contagion, infection, or sympathy; to be 
seized with; as, to cufch a disease. 

Proud to catch cold at a Venetian door.“ — Popa. 

To find: to come upon by surprise; as, to catch a person 
in a good humor, 

Catch, then, O catch the transient hour.“ — Johnson. 

—To overtake; to intercept; to come up with; as, to catch 
a companion, 

=v. 1. To lay hold: to seize and hold; as, the hook catches. 

H The catching fire might burn the golden caul.” — Dryden. 
—To spread by infecting; to be contagious; to communi- 

cate. 

“Tia time to give them physio, their diseases are grown so 
catching.” — Shake. 

—n. Seizure; act of seizing. 

“That she would fain the catch of Strephon fly.” — Sidney. 
—Anything that seizes or takes bold, as a hook, 
—Posture of seizing; watching an opportunity to seize, 

„Both of them lay upon the catch for a great action.“ Addison. 

A sudden advantage taken; a snatch; a hold. 

„Fate of empicea, and the fall of kings, 

Should tu.u on flyiug Lours, and catch of moments.“ — Dryden 
Profit; advantage ; gniu: that which is canght or taken, 
“ Hector shall have a great catch, if he knock out your brains.” 

Shaka, 

+The whole quantity caught at one time; as, a great 

catch of tish. 

(Mech.) A contrivance in machinery acting on the 
principle of the lateh, 

(Aus.) A species of musical composition peculiar to 

England, and in the canon style. The words of the C. 

are generally humorous, and intended to be sung in 
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social parties over a glass. The music is generally for 
three voices, of which there exist hundreds of specimens 
from the time of Purcell to the present dax. As in the 
canon, each voice tikes up the subject at a certain dis- 
tance after the first has begun.— Cv. Encycl. 

Catch, Cuteh, n. (Com.) The commercial name of 
Carecne. 

Catch’‘able, a. Capable of being captured or caught. (n.) 

Catech’-drain, . (Agric.) An open drain across a 
declivity to intercept surfuce-water, The term is some- 
times also applied to under-drains across a declivity. 

Catcher, n. One who, or that which, catches. 

Cateh’-fly, n. (Bot) See SILENE. 

Cntch'ing. n. Seizure; capture; arrest. 

Catech’‘ing-bar’ gain, n. La.) An agreement made 
with an heir expectant, for the purchase of his expec- 
tancy at an inadequate price. — Bouvier. 

Cateh’-land, n. In England, border-Jand; land of un- 
certain appropriation. 

Catch-meadow, (kach-mea’6,) n. (Agric.) Grass land, 
with a very regular sloping sure, subjected to irrign- 
tion; the water as it descends the declivities being iuter- 
cepted by cateh-drains. 

Catch’ment, „ A surface of ground where water may 
be canght and collected into a reservoir. — Webster. 
Catch’penny, „. A worthless book or pamphlet, 
adap to aliure popular purchasers; a thing of little 

value, intended to gain money in a certain market. 

—a. Made to guin money; valueless; as, a catch-penny 
publication. 

Catch'np, Cat'sup. n. (Chinese, kijap] A liquor 
extracted from salted mushrooms, used as n sauce, 

Cntch- word. n. Among actors, the last word of the 
preceding speaker, which reminds one that he is to 
speak next. — A word or phrase used to give a certain 
effect; as, the catch-word of a political party. 

(Printing.) The first word of a page printed at the 
bottom right-hand corner of the preceding, to assist the 
reader, The first edition of Tacitus, printed at Venice 
by Johannes de Spira about 1460, is the earlicet book in 
which catch-words are found. The practice is now ob- 
solete. 

work, n. (Agric.) Sameas Catcu-praty, g. v. 

Cambresis, u- am-lrd'sis,) a town of 

France, dep. Nord, on the Salle, 15 m. E. S. E. of Cambray, 
soap, tobacco, leather. A famous treaty 
ice and Spain was concluded here in 1559. 

Pop. 10,133. 

Catechetic, Catechetical, (hat+-ket'ik, a. Relat- 
ing to a catechism or eatechismis; relating to. or consist- 
ing in, asking questions and receiving auswers, 

1 Socrates introduced a catechetical method of arguing.” Addison. 

Catechet‘ieally, adv. Ina catechetical manner; in 
the way of question and answer. 

Catecheties, n. sing. The art or practice of teaching 
by question and answer, 

Catechine, n. (Chem) See CATECHU. 

Catechisation, (hal-e-kt-sd's/un,) n. The act of cate- 
chising. 

Catechise, (Ca -t.) v.a. (Gr. Aae. 
hata, and cheò, to sound.} 
the voice; to instruct orally, or by question and answer ; 
especially in the doctrines of the Christian religion; as, 
to catechise u pupil. 

—To qnestion; to interrogate; to examine; to try by 
questioning. 

»Im stopp'd by all the fools I meet, 

And catechis d in ev'ry street. — Swift. 
Catechiser, H e n. One who catechises, 
Catechism, (hat/e-Kizm,) n. [Fr. catéchisme; L. Lat. 

catechismus, from L. Gr. kalčchismos. See Catecutse.] A 
mode of instruction by question and answer, appropri- 
ated by general usage to instruction in religious sub- 
jects, and more especially to the set forms which most 
churches have authorized for the instruction of children 
in the elements of religion. 

Catechismal, (/1!-¢-hiz’mal,) a. Having the form of 
questions and answers. 

Catechist, (Ce αν n. [Gr. katechis-tés.] One who 
catechises? a catechiser, 

Catechis’tic, Catechis'tical, a. 
catechist or to catechism. 

Catechu, IV Hh, n. [Jnp. kate, a tree, chu, juice. ] 
(Chem.) Properly, an extract prepared from the inner 
brown-colored wood of the Acacia Catechu; but now 
applied also to other extracts similar in appearance and 
properties. Some of the C. of commerce is prepared 
from the kernels of Areca Catechu, and a kind called 
Gambier, or Terra japmica, from the leaves of Uncaria 
Gambir. This substance is largely employed in the arts 
of dyeing and tanning, and medicinally as an astringent, 
Tt is imported in roundish balls or square pieces, vary- 
ing in color from a pale whitish or light reddish-brown, 
toa very dark brown, The dark-colored catechu from 
Pegn is said to be the most powerful of all vegetable ns- 
tringents. Catechu contains a large proportion of tan- 

y similar in properties to that of galls; also a 

peculiar principle called catechme. 

Catechumen, (Xdt-r-kū'men ) n. [Qr. katechoumenos. 
See Catecatst.| He who learns the elements of any sci- 
ence; one who is undergoing a course of religious in- 
struction with a view to his admission into the Church. 

iristian society in the early ages was divided into 
asses, Pideler and Cutechument; the former being 
those who had been admitted by baptism into the entire 
privileges of the Church, the latter such as were pre- 
paring for that admission. 

Cn techu'menate, n. 
chumen. 

Cntechumen'ical, a. Belonging to catechumens, 

Catechumenist, n. A catechumen. (o.) 
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Categoremat’ic, a. [Gr. katfgoréma, a n 
(Log A phrase to denote when a word is capable o 
being employed by itself as a term, or predicate of a 
proposition. 

Categorical, a. [See Carecovy.) Absolute ; adequate; 
positive; equal to the thing to be expressed. 

(Log.) A categorical proposition is that which affirms 
or denies absolutely, without any conditions. They are 
of two kinds, — purr, such ag assert simply one thing 
of another, as the king reigns; and modal. such as as 
sert one thing of another under a certain mode or form, 
as the king reigns justly. See PRopost10y. 

Cateror teally, adv. Absolutely ; directly ; expressly; 
positively. 

Categor icalness, n. The quality of being categorical. 

Category, n. (Fr. catégorie ; Lat., It., and sp. categuyia ; 
Gr. kategoria, from kategoreo, to speak against — hata, 
and ayoreuo, to speak in the assembly, from agora, an 
assembly.]} A predicable: a series or order of all the 
predicates or attributes contained under a genns ; that 
which may be predicated or affirmed of anything in 
logic ; class ; rank; order. 

(Log. and Metaph.) According to Aristotle, who enters 
fully into this subject in his Organon, all the objects of 
our thought are comprised in the following ten catego- 
ries: — I. Substantia, substance; 2. Quauntitas, quan- 
tity: 3 Qualitas, quality ; 4. Relatio, relation; 5. Actia, 
action; G. Passin, passion; 7. Chi, where; S. Quando, 
when: 9. Situs, position; 10. Habitus, possession. Phi- 
losophers are much divided in opinion as to the utility 
of these categories, some regarding them as worthless, 
others of great value. 

Catena, n. [Lat., a chain.) (Eccl. Hist.) An exposition 
ofa portion of ipture, formed from collections out of 
several authors; such as the Catene of the Greck fathers 
in the Octateuch by Procopius; the Catena Aurea of 
Thomas Aquinas. 

Catena'rian, d. [Lat. catenarius, from catena, achain.] 
Relating to a chain; like a chain. 

(Arch.) Applied to that form of arch which resembles 
the curvature a chain would assume if hung between 
the points of suspension, and reversed. 

Cat enary. n. ( Math.) The curve into which a chord 
or flexible chain of uniform density and thickness forms 
itself when suspended or allowed to hang freely from 
two fixed points. This curve was first noticed by Gal- 
ileo, Who proposed it as the proper figure for an arch 
of equilibrinin: but he imagined it to be the same as the 
parabola. Its true nature was first demonstrated by 
James Bernouilli, and its various properties soon after 
pointed out by John Bernouilli, Huygens, and Leibnitz. 
It is interesting on account of the light it throwson the 
theory of arches, and also by reason of its application to 
the construction of suspension bridges. — Cousult Pois- 
son's Mechanics, 

Caten‘ulate, a. Applied toa surface, when presenting 
aseries of elevated ridges or oblong tubercles resembling 
a chain. 

Ca'ter, v.n. [Fr. acheter, to buy; It. cattare, to get.] To 
provide or procure provisions, food, entertainment, &c. 

—v.a. To cut diagonally. — Halliwell. 


and dice. 

Cu ter-cornered, a. Diagonal. (A colloquial word.) 

Ca‘terer, n. One who caters; a provider, buyer, or pur- 
veyor of provisions. 

Ca'‘teress, n. A woman who caters; a female provider 
of food. 

Caterpillar, n. [Probably from Fr. chaton, a catkin, 
from its resemblance to a catkin, and piller, to plunder, 
to strip, to peel, from its pecling ths trees or bushes on 
which itis bred.) (Zoél.) The lurve of lepidopterous 
insects — butterflies, moths, and hawk-moths, C. ex- 
hibit as great differences as subsist among the perfect 
insects into which they change, and tne family, genus, 
and species may be determined by the characters of the 
C as well as of the perfect insect. Their body is gen- 
erally long, nearly cylindrical, soft, and consisting of 
twelve rings or segments besides the head, with nine spi- 
racles or small openings for respiration on each side. 
The head is much harder than the rest of the body, of 
a sort of almost horny substance, aud has six small 
shining points on each side, which are regarded as 
simple or stemmatic ey nd is also furnished with two 
very short rudimentary antenne. The mouth is adapted 
for tearing, cutting, and masticating the substances on 
which the C. is destined to fecd, which are very various 
in the different species, alt hen in all extremely differ- 
ent from the food of the perfect insect; it is provided 
with two strong mandibles, or upper jaws; two mazilla, 
or lowgr jaws; n labium, or lower lip; and four palpi, or 
feelers. In the mouth also is situated the spinneret 
of those species which, when they change into the 
chrysalis or pupa state, envelop themselves in silken 
cocoons. The first three segments of the body are each 
furnished with a pair of feet, which are hard and scaly, 
and represent the six feet of the perfect insect; some of 
the remaining segments are also furnished with feet, 
varying in all from four to ten in number, the last pair 
situated at the posterior extremity of the body; bnt 
these feet are soft and membranous, or fleshy, and armed 
at their extremity with asort of circlet of minute hooks, 
All the feet or legs are very short. Those C. in which 
the probes, as they are sometimes called, or supple- 
mentary soft fect, are pretty equally distributed along 
the body, nove by asort of regular crawling motion; 
but those which h only four such feet situnted near 
the poste extremity, move by alternately taking 
hold by what may be called their fore-feet and their 
hind-feet, now stretching the body ont to its full length, 
and now bending it into an arch, whilst the hinder part 
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Is brought forward almost into contact with the fore-| 
part. C. which move in this way are called Geometers 
or Loopers, Some C. have the power of fixing them- 
selves by the two hind-feet to a twig, and stretching | 


Fig. 538, — LEAP OF THE VINE ATTACKED BY THE PYRALES. 


1, the male; 2, the female; 3, the caterpillar; 4, the eggs; 5 and 
6, the chrysalides. 


themselves out as straight as u rod, so that being in color 
very like a twig of the tree on the leaves of which they 
feed, 


required for this recumbent position is very great, and 
Lyonnet found the numberof musclesinu a C to be more 
than 4,000. The skin of some © is naked, that of others 
is covered with hair, spines, or tubercles. Some make 
for themselves nests or tents of silk, under which they 
dwell in societies, protected from the inclemency of the 
weather. Many construct cases or sheaths by aggluti- 
, nating various substances together, na the (of the com- 

mon clothes-moth, Some roll leaves together, and fix 
them by threads, thus forming adwelling for themselves ; 
and a few burrow and excavate galleries in the substance 
of the leaves. Numbers feed on leaves ; many being lim- 
ited to n particular kind of plant, or to a few nearly 
allied plants. Some feed on flowers, some on seeds, some 
on roota, and some even on the woody portions of stems; 
some on wool, hides, furs, and other animal substances; 
a few on lard, and other kinds of fat. Among the ad- 
mirable arrangements which make all nature barmo- 
nious, is the po acest of the time of each kind of C.'s 
8 to that of the leaf or flower on which itis to 
eed. r 

Caterina, Santa,) (tat-ai-re'na,) a town of Sicily, 8 
8 Caltauisetta, near the bank of the Salso; pup. 

Cat erwaul. v.n. [Prob»bly from cat and waul, wail.) 
To waul, miaul, or cry, as cuts in rutting-time. 

Cat erwauling. n. The cry of cats; a harsh, disa- 
greeable noise or cry; miauling. 

Cates, u. pl. (See Caren.) Delicious food or viands; 
dainties, (0.) 

Cat-fall, n. (Naut) A rope used in weighing anchor. 


Ogilvie. 

Cat’-fish, n. (Zu.) S00 SILURIDÆ. 

Catfish Creek, in South Carolina, Marion co, flows 
southward into the Great Pedee. 

Catfish River, in Wisconsin, is the outlet of the 
—.— Lakes” of Dane co., and flows S. E. into Rock 

ver. 

Cat gut, n. (Manf.) A string prepared from the intes- 
tines of sheep for musical instruments, bow-strin gs, hat- 
ters’ bow-strings, clock-makers’ cords, and thongs for 
whips and laces for boots, The intestines are first cleansed 
and freed from fatty matter, and the external mem- 
brane removed, They are then sonked, and the inner 
membrane is taken away, after which they are soaked 
in a solution of potash. They are next drawn through 
a plate perforated with holes, fumigated with sulphur, 
and sorted according to size, The strings known as 
“Roman strings“ are the best for violins. They are 
made at Milan, and are distinguished for their strength 
and transparency. They are generally formed of two 
separate pieces twisted together; and great nicety is 
necessary in ir ia the process of fumigation to 
which they are sulijveted, lest they become too brittle if 
exposed for too long a time to the action of thesulphur, 
or liable to be frequently out of tune if not exposed 
long enough. Larger strings are made by twisting sev- 
eral lengths of catgut together until the required thick- 
ness is obtained, The intestines of other animals have 
been used for making a coarse but strong cord for turning 
lathes and machinery; but those of the sheep only have 
been fourd to furnish strings suitable for musical and 
philosophical purposes, 

Ca tha. n. (.) A genus of plants, order Clastracee. 
The most important species are C, e/ulis and spinosa, 
two shrouds flourishing in Arabia, The young shoots 
of these plants with the leaves attached, constitute the 
famous drug called kat, khat, or kaffa, which is chewed 
by the Araba, and said to produce great hilarity of 
spirits, and an agreeable state of wakefulness, 

Catha’ri, n. pl. Gr. katharos, pure | (Escl. Hist.) A 


they are not readily observed. The muscular power} 


Bame that has been given to several sects of Christians 
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who made professions of greater purity in life or doc- 
trine than others. It was chiefly applied to the No- 
vatians; but was given afterwards to various sects, 
known in France and other countries as Albigenses, 
Paterini, Paulicians, &. 

Cath’arine I., Expuess or Russia, This remarkable 
woman, who began life as the daughter of a Livonian 
pees and ended it on a throne, with the sway of the 
argest and most absolute sceptre in Europe, was the he- 
roine of the most singular romance to be found in the an- 
nals of private or political records. Born in 1653, she 
early became the wife of a Swedish officer of draguons, 
who, attracted by her extreme beauty, and in gratitude 
for her attendance on him when left dangerously 
wounded on the field in the neighborhood of her father’s 
hut, married her upon his recovery, being, as it has been 
alleged, killed the same day in a sudden attack of the 
enemy. But there is so much romance in her whole 
history, and truth and fiction are so intimately mixed up 
in her career, that inisimpossible tospeak with certainty 
of any one fact in her early history. All that is reliably 
known is, that, after having been the mistress of two or 
three persons of distinction, the last of whom was 
Prince Menzikoff, she was seen by Peter the Great shortly 
after the death of his wife, when he, struck by her intelli- 
gence and beauty, rewoved ber from her protector, and 
after living with ise for some time, finally made her his 
wife, and had her solemnly crowned as Empress of 
Russia, Peter with his own hands placing the diadem 
on her head, However her former licentionsness may 
expose her to roach, there can be no question that, 
ns Peter's wife, her conduct was worthy of all praise, 
for she was not only a true, faithful, and loving wife, 
but also an exemplary woman and an admirable sov- 
ereign; and to her love, forethought, and duty, Peter 
not only owed the preservation of his life and the main- 
tenance of his crown, but the Russian empire its na- 
tionality and independence. On one occasion, when the 
Russian army was encompussed on every side by the 

Turks, on the Pruth,in 1717, and when neither stratagem 
nor bravery could have extricated Peter from the snare 
into which be had led his troops, Catharine, seeing the 
fate of her husband and country involved in certain 
ruin, touk the jewels from her person and crown, and 
passing into the Grand Vizier's tent, purchased by this 
treasure the connivance of the Turkish general, and 
while the Ottoman troops were being concentrated to 
strike an overwhelming blow, Peter drew off his deliv- 
ered army and escaped. On the death of her husband, 
1725, she was declared sole ruler, aud carried out with 
spirit and judgment the political measures of peace and 
war so ably conceived by Peter the Great. She died in 
1727, and was succeeded by Peter II. 

Catuantne I, Empress of Russia, one of the wisest and 
probably most depraved women who ever sat ona throne, 
was by birth a German, the daughter of the Prince of An- 
halt-Zerbst, and in 1745 married the Grand-Duke Peter 
of Russia. In 1761, her imbecile husband ascended the 
throne under the title of Peter IHI. Having grown 
weary of the tyranny of his strong-minded wife, he 
came to the resolution of divorcing and imprisoning her, 
aod further, to annoy ber, ty disinherit his own son, her 
child, afterwards Paul L, and solace himself with a new 
wife and another progeny. Catharine, however, having 
through ber partisans heard of the scheme, won over the 
army to her side, and aided by the assistance of her lover, 
Alexis Orloff, matured her plans, and before Peter could 
ca out his intended arrangements, she had her hus- 
band seized, hurried off to a prison, and after compelling 
him to sign hisown abdication and declare C his heir, (for 
fear he might escape or afterwards be troublesume,) she 
gave orders for his close incarceration, a task which the 
favorite Orloff effected! for his mistress, by strangling 
her husband in his dungeon. The rest of her length- 
ened reign was devoted tu bumanizing and instructing 
her half barbarous people; which, by wise and humane 
laws, by the encouragement of letters and men of learn- 
ing, and the introduction of new arts into the country, 
she strove hurd to effect, Along war with Tarkey ended 
in the annexation of the Crimea, and the extension of 
the Russian frontier in the south to Bessarabia and the 
Dniester. The next important events of her reign were 
the first partition of Voland, the second, and finally, in 
1795, the third and lust dismemberment of that unfor- 
tunate kingdom; Austria tuking Galicia, Prussia being 
assigned the circle of Warsaw, and Russia appropriating 
the entire remainder, The following year she died sud- 
denly of an apoplexy, in the 67th year of her age, and 
the 35th of her reign, The life of pleasure, grossness, 
and immorality led by Catharine up to the closing hours 
of her existence, is a subject as notorious to the world 
as her conduct was a disgrace to the throne and to wo- 
manhood. She was succeeded by her son, Paul I. 

Catharine de Medicis, (It. de’ Medict,) daughter 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici, duke of Urbino, and Madeleine de 
la Tour d'Auvergne, was B, 1519, and married to the Duke 
d'Orleans, afterwards Henry II., 1533. During her hus- 
band’s lifetime, the political history of C. possesses little 
interest. Henry TI. was mortally wounded at a tourney, 
1549, and succeeded by their eldest son, Francis II., who 
also died the following year, 1560, when C. was named re- 

ent during the minority of her second son, Charles IX. 
She is therefore accountable for all the mismanagement, 
corruption, and atrocities of that calamitous reign, and, 


» 


almve all, for that treacherous massacre of the Protes- | 


tants in August, 1572, which is known by the name of 
St. Bartholomew, The king of Navarre (afterwards 
Henry IV.) luckily escaped, and the Protestants de- 
fended themselves in several parts of the kingdom, so 
that the civil war raged again as fiercely as ever. 
Charles LX. died in 1574, leaving the state in dreadful 
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confusion. His brother, Henry of Valois, was crowned 
in 1575. Henry III. was, like bis brother, a weak and 
corrupt prince. (C's had brought up her sons purposely 
in licentiousness aud effeminacy, in order that sbe might 
more easily govern them, The reign of Henry III. was 
distracted by the intrigues of his favorites, of the queen- 
mother, and of the Guisus; by the civil wars between 
Protestants and Catholics, and by the war between 
France and Spain. C, according to her usual policy, 
favored sometimes one party and sometimes the other, 
for fear that any one of them should become too pow- 
erful for ber to manage. At last assussination was re- 
sorted to again in order to get rid of the Guises. The 
Duke of Guise, and the cardinal bis brother, were mur- 
dered at Blois in December, 1558, by order of the king. 
On January ö, 1589, Catharine herself died at Blois, an 
object of aversion to all parties. She was one of the 
worst sovereigns that ruled over France since the times 
of the Merovingian dynasty. Even ber ambition was 
not of an enlarged kind; it was narrow, wavering, 
treacherous, and undecided, and it led to no final result. 
It was the policy of the petty Italian States of the 
Middle Ages, rather than one suited to a great empire. 
C had only one redeeming quality — her love fur the 
arts and literature— which seems to have been heredi- 
tury in the family of Medici. She collected valuable 
manuscripts, encouraged artists, und began the palace 
of the Tuileries. 

Catharine Howard, fifth wife of Henry VIII. of 
England, and grand-daughter of Thomas, second duke 
of Norfulk. On the divorce of Henry from Anne de 
Cleves, he married C. on Aug. 8, 1540, mainly throngh 
the influence of her uncle, the duke of Norfolk, and Gar- 
diner, bishop of Winchester, the leaders of the Catholic 
party. Soon after being accused of immorality, it is said 
that she confessed her guilt to a commission appointed 
by parliament to examine her; though it is donbtful 
whether ber confession extended further than the ad- 
mission of licentious conduct before her marriage to the 
king. She was then attainted of high treason, and, along 
with the Lady Rochford, her accomplice, was beheaded 
on Tower Lill, on February 12, 1542. 

Catharine of Aragon, first wife of Henry VIII. She 
was the youngest daughter of Ferdinand, king of Spain, 
and of Isabella of Castile, and was B. in 1483, Married 
when scarcely sixteen to Arthur, Prince of Wales, son 
of Henry VII., she was left a widow within a year; and 
in the course of a few months more a second marriage 
was projected for her by her futher-in-law, with bis 
second son Henry, us yet n boy of only twelve years old. 
The pope's dispensation enabling such near relatives to 
marry wus obtained in 1503, and the marriage took 
place in Jane, 1500, immediately after Henry's accession 
to the crown as Henry VIIL Fora period of nearly 20 
years they lived together in the greatest harmony and 
apparent affection: but the want of male issue had ever 
been to Henry a source of great di-quietude, and there 
is little doubt that his feeling on this point, together 
with an ardent passion which had suddenly sprong n 
in his mind for Anne Boleyn, one of Catharine's — 
of honor, caused him to seek a dissolution of his mar- 
riage. He accordingly applied to the Pope for a dispen- 
sation of divorce, which was promised, but deferred from 
time to time on various pretexts, Ultimately, Hen 
took the matter into his own hands, and first of all pit. 
vately married Anne Boleyn early in 1535, and then ap- 
pealed for a divorce to an ecclesiastical court convened 
at London, where the question was publicly tried. The 
result was that Cranmer, then archbishop of Canterbury, 
1 not a divorce, but n sentence, declaring the 

ing’s marriage with Catharine a nullity, because it ha Z 
been contracted and consummated against the divine 
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law: and Catharine, under the title of Dowager Princess 
of Wales, retired almost broken-hearted to Kimbolton 
Castle, in Huntingdonshire, where she died in January, 
1536, in the fifty-second year of her age. Whatever 
opinion may be formed of the motives by which Henry 
was actnated in scekinga divorce, it must be conceded by 
every one conversant with the facts of the case, that Cath- 
arine was an attached and faithful wife, an affectionate 
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mother, a true Christian, und an oppressed and most Catherina, (Santa,) or Nossa Sexnora DO DESTERRO, 


unfortunate woman. 

Cath‘arine Parr, sixth and last wife of Henry VIII. 
of England, was the daughter of Sir Thomas Parr of 
Kendal, At the time of her marriage to Henry, July 12, 
1543, she had been twice married, was in her 34th ye 
and was esteemed a very matronly, learned, discre 
and sagacious woman. After the death of Henry. C. 
married, 1547, Sir Thomas Seymour. Lord High Admiral 
of England—a marriage of affection on her part, but of 
interest on the part of Seymour. D. 1448. 

Catharine, St.) There nre several saints of this name. 
The simple designation of &. C., however, is given toa 
virgin, said to have been of royal descent in Al ndrin, 
who, publicly confessing the Gospel at a sacriticial feast 
appointed by the emperor Maximinus, was put to death 
in 307 a. D., after being tortured on a wheel. Hence the 
name of “St. Catharine's wheel.” Very extraordinary 
legends exist as to her converting 50 philosophers sent 
by the emperor to convert her while in prison, besides a 
multitude of other persons; the conveyance of her head 
by the angels to Mount Sinai, &c. She is regarded as the 
patroness of girls’ schools. —St. C. af Siena, one of the 
moat famous saints of Italy, was the daughter of a dyer 
in Siena, and was born there in 1347, A. p.; she practised 
extraordinary mortifications, and was said to be fa- 
vored with extraordinary tokens of favor ly Christ, 
whose wounds were impressed npon her body, Kc. She 
became a Dominican, and therefore, afterwards, a patron 
saint of the Dominicans. She wrote devotional pieces, 
letters, and poems, which have been more than once 
printed. 

Cath’arine, or Catherine’s, in New York, a post- 
village and township of Schuyler co., 16 in. N. of Elmira; 
pop. of township 1,629. 

Catharine, in Pennsylvania, a township of Blair co.; 

n, 967. 

cat harine Lake, in North Carolina, a post-office of 
Onslow co. 

Cnt harpin, n. (Nau!.) An iron leg used to confine 
the upper part of the rigging to the mast. — Dana. 

Cat‘harpins, n.p. (NIV. Small ropes in a ship, 
running in little blocks, from one side of the shroud to 
another, near the deck. 

Cathar’sis, u. Gr, from kathaitro, to cleanse.) ( Med.) 
A natural or artificial purgation of any passage — mouth, 
anus. Ke. — Dun b son. 

Cathar'tic, Cathar'tical, a. (Gr. katharticos, from 
kathairo, to purgo.) (Med.) Purgative; cleansing by 
evacuation. — Boyle, 

—n. A medicine that exercises a strong action on the 
bowels, producing large and repeated evacuations, 
Carthartics are divided into two kinds — the moderate 
and excessive, or the purgative and the drastic. Among 
the first are senna, j dap. aloes, scammony, castor oil, 
Epsom salts, Glauber salts, calomel, and broom. Among 
the drastics, the most importaut are croton oil, colo- 
eynth, tobacco, &e. 

Cathar'tically, a/v. Acting as a cathartic. 

Cathar ticalness, u. The quality of being cathartic. 

Cathar’tine, n. (Cn The active principle of senna; 
a powerful drastic alkaloid, obtained from the seed-pods 
and leaves of the Cassia senna. 

Cath’eart, a parish of Scotland, 2 m. from Glaszow, 
where was fought, 1568, the battle of Langside, which 
ended in the defeat of Queen Mary. 

Cathcart, in /ndiana, a post-office of Jasper co. 

Cathead, n. (Na.) A large square piece of timber, 
one end of which is fastened upon the forecastle, and the 
other end projects beyond the bow, so as to keep the 
anchor clear of the ship when it is being drawn up by a 
tackle. 

—A large variety of apple. 

Cathe’dra, n. (Gr. and Lat, a sent.] In a general sense, 
a chair; more particularly, a professors chair, or a 
preacher's pulpit; and is also used for a bishop's seat or 
throne in a church. Hence, to speak ex cuthedra, is to 
speak with authority, as a bishop from his throne. 

Cathedral, n. Fr. cath#irale; Sp. catedral] A 
church in which the bishop's throne or seat (cathedra) 
is placed, and which is thus the chief or principal 
church in the diocese or district. It has usually, 
also, a dean and body of canons or prebendaries; but 
this is not essential to constitute a C. church, nor is 
every church that has a chapter of canons a ©. The C. 
church is the parish charch of the whole diocese. which 
in early times was commonly called parochia. Usually, 
no diocese has more than one C. but there are numer- 
ons instances of a plurality of cathedrals even in the 
same city. particularly in Italy; as at Rome, Milan, &. 
The normal plan ofa C. is in the form of a Latin cross, 
that is, a cross whose transverse arms are less than the 
longitudinal limb. Generally, its several parta are suf- 
ficiently distinguished as nave, choir, and transept, with 
aisles, western towers. and central tower: but in more 
minute description, especially where ritnal arrangements 
are concerned, these terms are not always sn fic tly 
precise; and in order to arrive at a more exact nomen- 
clature, it would be necessary to trace the changes in 

a C. church from the Norman period to onr own. 

—a. Relating to a cathedral, or to a bishop's see, — Locke. 

Cathelineau, Jau t'na.) a French general 
of the army of La Ven at Pin-en-Mauges, in 
Anjou: D. 1793, from a wound received during an atts 
upon Nantes. He was a man of great simplici 
honesty of character, and his piety was such that he 
waa called the Saint of Anjou. 

Catheret' ic, n. (Gr. huthairetikos, fit for putting down; 
Fr. chere .) A substance applied to warts, 
exuberant cranniations, &., to eat them down; mild 
caustic, —Dunglison. 


a maritime city of Brazil, prov. Sta, Catherina, 520 m.8. 
W. of Rio de Janeiro; Lat. 27° 36 S., Lon. 48° 40 W. 
It bas a good harbor, and manufactures of coarse linen 
stuff, and earthenware, Pp. about 6,000, 


r. Cath’erine-wheel, n. (Arei.) A circular window, or 


portion of a window, frequently found in cathedrals and 
churches built in accordance with the Gothic style of 
architecture. When the entire window is circular in 
form, itis generally found at the E. end or in the gables 
of the transepts. In some of the French churches, win- 
dows of this description are found of great diameter, di- 
vided into compartments by stone tracery elaborately 


Cat Island. 
Cat Island, in Louisiana, nt the entrance of Lake 


Fig. 540. — CATHERINE-WHEEL, 
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chiselled into a variety of forms, and sometimes by 

shafts radiating from a circular centre. The name is 

taken from the instrument on which St, Catharine (g. v.) 

suffered torture, 

(Pyrotechny.) A kind of revolving fire-work. 

Catheter, n. Gr. katheter, from kathiemi, to let down.) 

(Surg.) A fistulous instrament, made of different 


lengths, either of silver or elastic material, and used for! 
the purpose of drawing off the contents of the bladder | 


when the powers of nature are unable to empty the or- 
gan, or there is some impediment in the passage. 

Cathetom eter, n. Gr. kathetos, vertical height, and 
metron, weg e An instrument for measuring differ- 
ences of vertical heights, especially the rise aud fall of 
liquid columns in glass tubes. — Webster. 

Cathe’tus, and CaTHETA, n. [Lat.] (Arch.) A vertical 
line falling from the extremity of the under-side of the 
cymatium of the Ionic capital through the centre of the 
volute. 

Cn'thion, n. [Gr. kata, from; eto, I go.] See ANION. 

Cath’ode, n. Gr. kata, from; odos, a way.) (Phy) A 
term introduced by Faraday to designate the negative 
pole of any electrical arrangement for decomposing a 
chemical compound; the C, in other words, is the sur- 
face by which the electric current leaves the body under- 
going decomposition. — See ANODE; ELECTROLYSIS. 

Cat holes, n. / (Naut.) Two holes in the after part 
of a ship, throngh which a hawser may pass to the cap- 
stan in heaving the ship astern. — Mar. Dict. 

Catholic, a. Gr katholikos, universal; Lat. catolicus ; 
Ital. cattolica; Sp. catolica; Fr. catholique.) A term first 
applied to the Christian Church to distinguish it from 
the Jewish, which was confined to one nation or people. 
Afterwards, when sects and heresies arose, taking to 
themselves particular names, those who remained or- 
thodox and adhered to the Church, called themselves 
Catholics, i. e., members of the Church general or uni- 
versal. Hence, the Roman Church now calls itself by 
the name of Catholic, regarding itself as the only true 
and orthodox church, and holding that all who have 
separated from her are sectarians and heretics, The 
seven Catholic epistles are those of James, Peter, Jude, 
and John, and are so called probably because they were 
net written to any particular person or Church, but to 
Christians generally. —See Roman Cationic neunen. 

—n. A member of the Catholic Church; a Roman Catholic. 

Catholicism, n. Fr. catholicism It. cattolichismo ; 
Sp. catolicisme.) Quality of being catholic, Adherence 
to the Roman Catholic Church; the Roman Catholic 
religion: universality; liberality of sentiments. 

Catholic'ity, n. (Fr. catholicité.] The religion of the 
Catholic Church; the religion of the Roman Catholics; 
catholicism; liberality. 

Catholicize, v.a. To become Catholic. (n.) 

Cath’olicly, adv. Generally. 

Cath’olieness, n. Universality. 

Catholic Mission, in Kansas, a P.O of Neosho co. 

Catholicon, n. Fr; from Gr. katholikos.] (Med.) In 
old pharmacy, a panacea, or universal remedy. 

Catholicos, n. (Eccl, Hist.) A name assumed by the 
patriarchs of the Armenian Church. 

Cat'-hook, n. (Naut.) A strong hook attached to the 
eat-block, to receive the ring of the anchor, 

Catiline, or Catilina. Lucius Srrcius, born of a 
noble Roman family, squandered his fortune in de- 
bancheries and extravagance. Being refused the con- 
sulship, he conspired, with many of the most illustrions 
of the Romans, to extirpate the senate and set Rome 
on fire. This conspiracy was timely discovered by 
the consul Cicero, who. in the full senate, crushed C, 
with his eloquence, and forced him to unmask himself 
C. then retired to Ganl, where his partisans were as- 
sembling an army. Petreius, the lieutenant of Anto- 
nina, Cicero's colleague, attacked his ill-disciplined 
troops, and ronted them, C. himself falling, 68 R. €.— 
Sallust has written an excellent account of this con- 
apliracy. 

Catinat, Nicoras pe, a French marshal, B. at Paris, 
1697. In 10% he defeated the Duke of Savoy at the 
battle of Staffiirde, in Piedmont, and again, in 1693, at 


Marseilles. Subsequently he was appointed commander 
of the army in Italy against Prince Eugene; but the 
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want of funds and provisions paralyzed his efforts; and, 
meeting with several disasters, he was forced to retreat. 
These checks brought him into disgrace, to which he 
submitted with great philosophy, living theucefurward 
in retirement. D, 1712. 

See Ban SALVADOR. 


Borgue, 5 m. W. of Ship Island. On it is a fixed light, 
45 teet high, 


Cat Kays, or Cat Keys, a group of islands off Great 


Bahama Bank. The largest of these islands has a light- 
house, with a tower 55 ft. in height; Lat. 25° 34 0% 
Lon, 79° 18’ 24” W. 

Catkin, n. [Du. kattekens.] (Bot.) See AMENT, 

Catlett, in Virginia, n post-oftice of Fauquier co., 11 m. 
B.W. of Manassas Junction. 

Catlettsburg, in Kentucky, a township and village of 
Boyd's co., on the Ohio, at the mouth of Big Sandy 
River, 150 m. E. N. E. of Frankfort. 

Catlin, in /ndiana, a post- village of Parke co., 25 m. N. 
N. E. of Terre Haute. 

Catlin, in Mlinvis, a post-village of Catlin township, 
Vermilion co.,7 m. W. S. W. of Danville; pop. of town- 
ship 1,826. 

Catlin, in New Fork, a township of Chemung co.; pop. 

12. 

Cat ling, n. A small cat or kitten. 

(Surg.) An instrument formerly in use, and called 
the" dismembering knife; Da short. strong, double-edged 
sharp-pointed knife, used by the old surgeons in the 2d 
stage of all amputations. 

Cat/linite, n. (Mm.) A reddish variety of clay-stone 
found in the W. States, and allied to agalmatolite. 
Named after George Catlin, an American traveller, who 
published jn 1841 his travels among the Indians, 

Catmandoo, in Hindostan. See KHATMANDOO. 

Cat mint. Catnip, n. (Bot.) See NEPETA. 

Cato, i. the Wise, was a surname given to Marcus POR- 
cius Priscus, This extraordinary man, commonly called 
Cato Censvrius, or Cato Major, to distingnish him from hie 
descendant Cato Uticensis, was B at Tusculum, B. c. 234. 
At the usual military age he commenced his career as a 
soldier, in B. €. 217, the yearin which Hannibal was laying 
waste the north of Italy; and served again under Fabius 
at the capture of Tarentum (B. c. 209), and under Clan- 
dius Nero in the memorable battle on the banks of the 
Metaurns (B. c. 207). His fame, however, does not rest 
on his military achievements alone. In the intervals of 
war he employed himself in cultivating his hereditary 
farm, adopting the simple habits and manners of the 
peasantry; and soon became conspicuous among them 
for superior intelligence, prudence, and sagacity. Having 
in this way attracted the notice of L. Valerius Flaccus, a 
young nobleman of considerable influence, by whom his 
Military talents, eloquence, and integrity were duly ap- 
preciated, he was induced to remove to Rome: and 
there, aided by the support of his patron, soon began to 
distinguish himself in the Forum. and became a candi- 
date for office. Passing through the subordinate offices 
of questor. edile, and prætor. und exhibiting in these 
the principles which he had adopted in youth, he was 
elected consul in u. c. 195, along with his friend and 
patron Flaccus. In Hither Spain, which was assigned 
to him as his province, he displayed military genins of a 
very high order, which speedily reduced the whole 
country to subjection. In B. c. 191 he distinguished 
himself greatly in the battle of Thermopylæ, and there 
seems to have finished his career as a soldier. Cato 
henceforth appears as an active and leading citizen, 
taking a conspicuous part in every public measure. 
The great epoch in his life was his election, in k. c. 184, 
to the censorship, the dutics of which he performed 
with the fearless strictness of an ancient Roman. His 
unshaken firmness in checking the Juxurions habits of 
the nobles, and in assailing their crimes and vices, ex- 
posed him to great obloquy; but he pursued the course 
which he had prescribed to himself regardless of the 
consequences. With all his rusticity, Cato was a friend 
to literature. and was one of the patrons and admirers 
of the poet Ennius. He applied himself in old age to 
the study of Greek literature, and is represented by 
Cicero as an ardent admirer of the historians, philoso- 
phers, and orators of Greece, Cato died in B. e. 149, at 
the age of 85, leaving behind him 150 orations, which 
were admired for many ages; a work on rural affairs, 
De Re Rustica ; and an historical work entitled Origines. 

Cato, Marcus Porcivs, surnamed Uticensis (ot Utica), 
the great-grandson of Cato the censor, was born BR. ©. 
95, Even when a boy, he ir said to have given indica- 
tions of sturdy independence: and as he advanced to- 
wards manhood, he displayed that decision, severity, 
and harshness of character which marked him out from 
his contemporaries during the remainder of his life. 
Taking his great ancestor as his model, he adopted his 
principles and fmitated his conduct: strengthening his 
vigorous constitution by exposure to cold and fatigue, 
and bearing physical infirmities with a degree of pa- 
tience worthy of the Stoic philosophy to which he had 
attached himself. He commenced his military career 
in B. c. 72. as a volunteer, in the servile war of Sparta- 
cus: and afterwards earned a high reputation as a mili- 
tary tribune in Macedonia, After some time spent in 
the study of his favorite philosophy, and in diligent 
preparation for the duties of official life, he was elected 
queestor for u. c. 65; and acting on the principles which 
he had prescribed to himself. corrected various abuses 
which had been sanctioned by his predecessors. As the 
supporter of Cicero, in n. c. 63, in all his measures for 
suppressing the Catilinarian conspiracy, he decided by 
his speech, on the 5th of December, the motion that the 
conspirators should be put to death. Along with the 
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senatorial party he strenuonsly opposed the coalition 
of Cesar, Pompey, and Crassus, in B. c. 60; but the 
supporters of the triumvirate dexterously removed him 
from the scene of action by conferring upon him an ap- 
pointment which called him first to Cyprus, and after- 
wards to Byzautium., When prætor in h. c. 54, he was 
exposed to the outrages of the mob, in consequence of 
his endeavors to put a stop to the bribery and corrup- 
tion which prevailed. Ou the commencement of the 
civil war, B. C. 49, Cato joined the party of Pompey; and 
after the battle of Pharsalia, he retired to Africa, whither 
he had thought Pompey had fled, and endured, with 
his troops, great hardships in marching across the desert 
to join Scipio at Utica, with whem he had some coutest 
about the mode of carrying on the war. Cato also gave 
offence to that general by sparing those inhabitants of 
Utica who were attached to Cæsar. When that con- 
queror came before the place, Cato retired to his cham- 
ber, and after reading Plato's Phado, or Dialogur on the 
Immortality af the Sow, fell upon his sword, 45 k. c. 
When Cæsar arrived, he said, “ Cato, I envy thee thy 
death, since thou didst envy me the glory of saving thy 
life.” 

Cn to, in Kansas, a post-office of Bourbon co. 

Cato, in Michigan, a post-township of Montcalm co., 65 
m. N.W. of Lansing. 

Cato, in New York, a post-villaze and township of Cayn-| 
ga co., on Seneca River, 12 in. N. of Auburnu; pop. of 
township, 2.0% 1. 

Cato, in Wisconsin, a township of Manitowac co. It 
contains the villages of Harrington and Lyonsville. 
Pop. 1,675. 

Catoc'tin Creek, in Maryland, rises in Frederick co., 
and enters the Potomac River near the Point of Rocks. 
Cat odlon, n. (Gr. kata, below, and odontos, a tooth.) 
(Zoül.) A genus of whales, including those that have 

teeth in the lower jaw, as the CACHALOT, q. v. 

Ca ton, in New York, a post-township of Steuben co., 
25 m. 8. of Bath, 

Cato'nian, a. Like Cato the censor ; grave.— Worcester. 

Cat-o’-nine-tails, n. A whip or scourge having nine 
lashes or cords. See Cat. —Vanbrugh. 

Ca’tonsville, in Maryland, a post-village of Baltimore 
co., S m. W. of Baltimore. 

Catoo’sa, in Georgia, a N.W. county bordering on 
Tennessee; area. 175 sq. m. It is trained by Chicka- 
mauga Creek; its surface is, in general, hilly. Cup. 
Ringgold. Pop. (1880) 4,739. 

Catop’'tric, 4. Relating to catoptrics, or vision by 
reflexion. 

Catop'tries, n. [Gr. katroptikos, from katoptrm, a 
mirror; kata, and optomar, to see.) (Optics.) That part) 
of the science which treats of the reflection of light) 
from the regularly formed surfaces of such bodies as 
water, glass, and the metals. The name of speculum, 
or mirror, is generally given to those substances which 
have n highly polished and regularly formed surface; 
but, in general use, the term speculum is applied to a| 
metal reflector: and mirror, to a reflector made of glass, 
and coated with an amalgam of tin and mercury or a 
layer of pure silver. There are four kinds of reflectors 
used in optics, — the plane, the convex, the concave, and 
the cylindrical; and when a ray of light is incident upon 
any of these surfaces, its reflection is always governed 
by the same laws. These laws, which are the result of 
observation and experiment, form the groundwork of 
catoptrics. They are as follows: — First, that the inci- 
dent ray, the normal to the surface at the point of inci- 
dence, und the reflected ray, are all in one plane; second, 
that the angle of reflection is always equal to the angle 
of incidence. — See Mirror, Optics, REFLECTION, SPEC- 
ULUM. 

Catop’'tromancy, n. r. katoptrm, a mirror, and 
manteia, divination.) Among the ancients, a species of 
divination by means of a mirror, 

Cator’ce, a town of Mexico, 125 m. N. of San-Luis-de- 
Potosi. There are extensive silver-mines in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Catrima’‘ni, a river in the province of Pará, Brazil, 
rising in a continuation of the Sierra Carumani, Lat. 2° 
N., and flowing in a 8.E. direction, falls into the Rio 
Branco, near Carmo, in Lat, 0° 28’ N., Lon. 62° 8’ W. 

Cats, Javon, a Dutch poet, B. at Brouwershaven, in Zee- 
land, 1577. He rose to high offices in the state. and was 
twice sent as ambassador to England. D. 1600. As a 
poet, he enjoyed the highest popularity. His poems are 
characterized by simplicity, rich fancy, clearness, and 
purity of style, and excellent moral tendency. The 
most highly prized of his productions were Hauwely!-, 
Trouringh (a series of romantic stories relating to re 
markable marriages), and Spiegel van den Ouden en 
Niruwen T. 

Cat’s’-cradle,n. A game played by children upon 
the fingers witha string. 

Cat’s’-ear, n. (Bot.) See Hypocr-eris. 

Cat’s’-eye, n. (Min.) A beautiful variety of quartz, 
so named from the resemblance which the reflection of | 
light from it, especially when cut en cabochon, or in n 
convex form, is supposed to exhibit to the light which 
seems to emanate from the interior of the eye of a cat. 
It is of various colors, and is obtained chiefly from Mu- 
labar and Ceylon. 

Cat’s’-foot, n. ( Bot.) 

Cats/kill, in New F 
Greene co. on the W. bank of the Hudson River, 34 m. 
from Albany, and 111 above New Vork. Pup. 7.677. 

Catskill Creek, in the E. part of New York, Greene 
co., falls into the Hudson River at Catskill. 

Catskill Mountains, in New Fork, a group of the 
Appalachian chain, lying mostly in Greene co., on the 


See Nepeta. 
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of these mountain ranges is almost a repetition of the 
main Alleshauy ridge throughout Pennsylvania; but it 
differs from it in assuming more of the alpine character 
of peaks considerably elevated above the general sum- 
mits. Th lief interest of the C, M. lies in the variety 
and beauty of their scenery and water-falls. The loftiest 
pointa (Prof. Guyot, 1880), are Slide Mt., 4,205 fl.; Hun- 
ter, 4.038 ft.: Blick Dome, 4,003 ft.; High P 3.664 
ft.; Utsyantha, 3.205 ft., and Overlook, 3,150 ft. above 
tide-water; and on a third eminence, a terrace of 2,500 
feet above the same level, are large hotels, affording 
favorite retreats in summer. 

Cat’s-paw, r. A dupe; a tool; the instrument which 
another uses to accomplish his purposes; (derived from 
the story of the monkey which used the paw of the cat 
to draw the roasting chestnuts out of the fire.) 

(Naut.) A hitch made in a rope. — A light breeze, 

Cat Spring, in Zerus, a post-village of Austin co., 90 
m. E. S. E. of Austin City. 

Cats-tail, n. (/ A catkin or AMENT, g. v.— The 
genus of plants TyPua, g. t. 

Cnt stick. u. A bat or stick used in playing ball. Tatler. 

Cat‘sup, n. (Cooking.) A sauce prepared from mush- 
rooms, walnuts, and other vegetable productions. Also 
written catchup and ketchup. 

Cat'tail, in New Jersey, a village of Monmouth co., 28 
m. E. of Trenton, 

Cattaraugus, in New York, a W.8.W. county, bor- 
dering on Pennsylvania; area, 1,250 sq. m. Itis partly 
bounded on the N. by Cattaraugus Creck, and drained by 
the Alleghany River, Ischua Creek, nnd other smaller 
streams. The surface is, in general, uneven, and the 
soil fertile, yielding good crops of g 
excellent pasturage, Bog-iron ore, sulphur, manganese, 
and sult springs ure found; and there are petroleum 
springs in the E. part of the co. Cup. Ellicottville. 
Pop. (V880) 55.808. 

—A post-villuge of New Albion township, Cattaraugus 
co., 31 m. S-E. of Dunkirk, 

Cattaraugus Creek, in New Fork, falls into Lake 
Erie, 15 m. E.N.E. of Dunkirk. 

Catta’ro, a fortified town of the Austrian empire. cap. 
of circ, of same name, at the SE., extremity of the gulf or 
Bocca di C., 210 m. S.E. of Zara; Lat. 42° 25 20” N. 
Lon. 18° 45/ 16” E. The gulf is spacious and secure, 
thongh little frequented by shipping. This place has 
suffered much from earthquakes, and was long the cup, 
of asmall republic, which, ultimately, became absorbed 
in that of Venice. Zp. 4,367. — The Gulf of (is abt. 
30 m. long, sheltered on all sides by mountains in such 
a manner as to make it one of the safest harbors in the 
Adriatic, Its depth varies from 15 to 20 fathoms. 

Cat'tegat, (The.) Katrecat, a large inlet of the Ger- 
man Ocean, between the E coast of Jutland, the islands 
of Fiinen and Zealand, the W. coast of Sweden, and the 
Skager-rock. It is 120 m. long, and between 60 and 70 
broad. See BALTIC. 

Cat'termole, Georcr, R. A., a distinguished English 
historical painter, B. 1800. Some of his best perform- 
ances are suggested by the t dies and comedies of 
Shakspeare. Monks, cavaliers, roundheads, battles, 
banditti, old English mansions, and enchanted forests — 
these are his favorite subjects, and in this walk of art 
he stands unrivalled. Among his finest works are, Had- 
don Hall in the Olden Time ; Storming of Basing House ; 
Cavalers and Roundhead. In 1555, he received the 
first class medal at the Exhibition of Pictures at Puris, 
and he isa member of the Royal Academies of London, 
Amsterdam, Dresden, &. D. 1868. 

Cat-thyme, n. (,.) See Tevertum. 

Cat'tish,a. Relating toa cat; like a eat. 

Cat’tle, n. A collective term, denoting all animals of 
the bovine or ox kind. See Ox. 

Cat'tle-guard, u. A pit placed at the intersection of 
a railroad with a common road, to keep cattle off the 
rord, — Wor e 

Cat'tle-sho An exhibition of domestic animals 
for prizes, or for the encouragement of stock-breeding. 

Catto’lica, a town of Sicily, Prov. Girgenti, 14 m. N.W. 
of Girgenti city; pop. 8.000. 

Catullus, Valerius, a celebrated Roman lyrist, whose 
productions have always been justly admired for their ex- 
quisite grace and beauty of style; though they are, in 
many places, grossly indecent, C. was the first Roman 
who imitated with success the Greek writers, and intro- 
duced their numbers among the Latins. B. at Verona, 
86 B. C.; D.46 B. €. — ‘The effusions of this poet are said to 
have been lost till the beginning of the 15th century, 
when, in 1425, a copy was accidentally found in a gran- 
ary, and transmitted to his native country. 

| Cat/ville, in Michigan, n post-office of Wayne co. 

Cauam’ba, or Gaume, a river of Brazil, prov. Pará, 
falling into the Rio Branca, at San Isabel, Lat. 2° 53’ N., 
Lon. 61° 10’ W. 

Caub, %% ) Ger. Kab.) A town of N. Germany, 20 m. 
from Wiesbaden, where, Jan. 1814, Blücher crossed the 
Rhine with his army; pop. 1,800. 

| Caubul’, in Asia. See CABUL. 

Cauca, (kow’ka,) a river of New Granada, rising in the 
Andes, and after draining the provs. of Popayan, Anti- 
oquia, and Cartagena, in its coarse of about 600 m. from 
S. to N., embouches into the Magdalena, in Lat. 9° 75 

N. The basin of the C. is one of the richest and most 
fertile territories in S. America. 

Cauea, a former dep. of New Granada, in 8. America, 
now divided into the 4 provs. of Popayan, Choco, Pasto, 
and Buonaventurn. 

Cauen’sian Race, n. (Ethnol.) The White man, one 
of the three more remarkable varieties of the species 
Mon, the two others being the Yellow or Mongolian, and 


W. side of the Hudson River. The geological structure 


the Black or E/topian. The G R. occupies all Europe 


‘ain, and affording | 
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and Western Asia as far as the Ganges, likewise Northern 
Africa, and the greater part of America, To it beloug 
the more highly civilized nations. The region of the 
Caucasus has been supposed to have been the cradle 
of the race, hence its name. A fair skin, elevated 
forehead, small cheek-bones, hair varying in color. but 
always smooth or wavy, together with high intellec- 
tual qualities, characterize the race. According to semo 
modern ethnologists, the inhabitants of the Caucusns, s 
long held as the type of the European variety, should be 
excluded from it altogether, and classed with the sallow, 
flat-faced Mongols, to which it is considered the nature 
of their language and other facts ally them more closely 
than the symmetry of their shape, and complexion, do to 
the European variety. The narrow basis upon which 
the theory of the C. type was first formed is thus stated 
by Dr. Latham: “ Blumenbach had a solitary Georgian 
skull; and that skull was the finest in his collection — 
that of a Greek being the next. Hence it was taken as 
the type of the skull of the more organized divisions of 
our species. More than this, it gave its name to the ty pe, 
and introduced the term Caueasien. Never has a single 
head done more harm to science than was done in the 
way of posthumous mischief by the head of this well- 
shaped female from Georgia.” 

Caucasus, La a great mountain range almost 
connecting the mountains of Persia with the Carpa- 
thians, and separating the great Aralo-Caspian region 
from the Black Sea, extends for about 700 miles in a con- 
tinuous chain, aud has several offshoots, or transverse 

i penetrating both towards Russia and into Asiatic 
- The chief elevations are very lofty, the highest 
being estimated at 18,200 fect, and another peak, at no 
great distance, 16,600 feet. These two culminating points 
occupy nearly the central portion of the main chain, 
which is rather narrow. The limit of snow is 11.000 feet, 
and the whole of the central part of the mountain group 
is full of glaciers. The C. connects on the east with the 
lofty tablelands of Asia and Asia Minor. and hence with 
the serrated snowy range of the Taurus and Armenia, 
of which Mount Ararat (17,200 feet) is the culminating 
point. All the mountains cf the C, wre split and rent 
by deep gorges, and the valleys afford some of the most 
rennu kable and picturesque mountain scenery that has 
ever b described. 

Caucasus, a lieutenancy of Russia, embracing the 
greater part of the Caucasian chain, and «livided into 5 
governments. It is bounded on the N. by the govern- 
ments of Astrakhan and the Don Cossacks; E. by the 
Caspian Sea; S. by the Persian and Tur h dominions; 
and W. by the Sea of Azof and province of Taurida. 
Desc. An extensive flat, covered with niarshes, the 
steppes affording excellent pasturage, and the banks of 
the rivers teeming with fertility. Prod. Corn, silk, cot- 
ton, wine, cattle, and horses. Pop. 4,157,917.—For his- 
tory, see ASIA. 

Cauchy, Avavstin Lovis. CG n French mathema- 
tician, B. in Paris, 1789. His principal works are, Lec- 
tures on Differentiol Calculus, and Leclures on the Aj pli- 
cation of the Infimtesimal Calculus to Geometry. We pub- 
lished also some poctical works, generally presumed to 
have merit, but which are as absolutely unread as any 
other French epic poem of the ge. D. 1857. 

Caucus, „. [Probably a corruption of coulk-heuse, a 
calker's shed in Poston, where the patriots before the rev- 
olution usually held their meetings ] A word used in 
the U. States to denote a political mecting of a party for 
the purpose of ag ng upon candidates to be proposed 
for election to offices, to concert measures for sn} port- 
ing certain candidates, or determining what umform 
position shall be taken in the public discussion of any 
new und important question. 

Cau‘da Equi’na, n. (Lat., horse's tail.) (Anat.) The 
roots of the terminal spinal nerves which are contained 
in the neural canal of the vertebra, and surround the 
filum terminale of the medulla spinalis. 

Caudal, (haw'dal,) a. (Lat. conda, a tail.) Pertaining 
to a tail, or to something which resembles a tail. 

Cau‘date, Cn, a. [From Lat. canda, a tail. 
(Anat.) A term applied when the apex of a pyramidal 
part or organ is prolonged into a long slender point. 

(Zeöl.) Applied to an animal provided with a tail. 

(Bot.) Applied to a plant, when the apex of any 
organ is extended into a long slender point, as is espe- 
cially common in Aristolochiaces. 

debec. a sea-port town of France, dep. Seine-In- 

férieure, 6m. S. of Yvetét. Manuf. Cottons. Its port, 
though safe, is but little frequented. Pap. abt. 3,500, 
It was formerly the cap. of that part of the dep. which 
was called Pays de Cuur. 

Cau dran, suburb of Bordeaux, dep. Gironde, France. 

Cau'dex. „. [Lat, a trunk.) (Vegt. Physiol.) The 
Linnean name of what is now more generally called 
the aris of vegetation; the woody centre round which 

“the leafy and leat-like organs are arranged. The C. as- 
cendens was the stem; the C. descendens the root of a 
plant. 

Caudie/’ala, n. [A dimin. formed from Lat. caudex.) 
(Bot.) A thin, elastic, semi-transparent process of the 
pollen matter of orchidaceous plants, by means of which 
the pollen is brought into contact with the stigna. 

Caudine Forks. ( Hist.) See page 712. 

Caa‘dium. (Anc. Geog.) A city of Samnium, on the 
frontiers of Campania, between Beneventum and Capua. 
In its neighborhood is the defile known as the “ Cau- 
dine Forks,” celebrated for the check which the Romans 
here received at the hands of the Samnites, 321 B.C. 
Closed up in the defile by a stratagem of the Samnite 
general, the whole Roman army, with the consuls Cal- 
vinus and Albinus, was obliged to surrender, and pass 
under the yoke, 
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Caudle, C.) n. [Fr. chandean, from chand, Lat. Cau’salty, n. ( Mining.) The light parts of ores which 


calidus, hot.) A soft, warm, nourishing beverage, made | 


of ule or wine, flour or oatmeal, sugar, spices, and some- 
times of spirits; given bot, aud specially intended for 
women in childbed. 

—v.a. To make caudle: to make warm, as caudle, Shaks. 

Cauf, n. Fr. cofre, a chest.) A chest with holes in the 
top. to keep fish alive in the water. —Jounson. 

(Coabmining.) A vessel used to raise coal from the 
bottom of the shaft.— Oyilrie. 

Cnutiris'tan. Seo Karrinistan. 

Caughdenoy’, iv New York, a P. O. of Oswego co. 

Caughnawa’ga, in New York, a village of Mont- 
gomery co., ou the Mohawk River, 30 m. W. N. W. of Al- 
bany. 

Caught, imp. and pp. from CATCH, q. v. 

pa n. (/ .) Seo Cawk. 

Caul, n. A. S. culls, a cowl; Fr. cale, a woollen cap.) 
(Anat.) name popularly given to the omentum, or 
thin skin that covers the bowels, It sometimes bap- 
pens that the child, in hasty labors, is born with one of 
the fine uterine membranes over the head, in the form 
of a nightcap. This unusual appendage has been re- 
garded with superstitious veneration by the ignorant ; 
and from the firmly rooted belief that no person can be 
drowned who possesses such a talizman, infants’ cauls 
have been long esteemed as things remarkably fortunate 
to the owner, and large sums have been demanded aud 
given for such a presumed preventative toa watery grave. 

(Costume,) A kind of net for enclosing the hair. 

—pl. (Carp) Pieces of wood put under the screws which 
bind parts of work that are glued. — Worcester, 

Caulabagh’,atown of Punjab, 68 m. S. E. of Peshawer. 

Caules’cent, a. Gr. kawos, a stalk.] (Bot.) Applied 
to plants having evident stem: 

Cau'let, n. (Lat. canis.) Cole-wort. 

Cau'licle, Caulicule, Caulic'ulus, n. (Bot.) 
Same as RADICLE, q. r. 

Cnulic'ulus, „. [Lat.] (Arch.) The stem or twist 

r the flower in the Corinthian capital. 

Cauliferous, a. That has a stalk. — Johnson. 

Cauliflower, n. |Lat. caulis, cabbage, und flare, 
flower; W. cael, cabbage, and flowe It. cavolfiore ; 
Fr. chou fleur.) (Hort) Au esculent vegetable consisting 
of the fleshy, young, undeveloped inflorescence of a va- 
riety of Brassica oleracee, hardly different from brocoli, 
except in being whiter and less hardy. It is said to 
have been imported from Cyprus about the middle of 
the 16th century, A very rich, light, warm soil is re- 
quired for C, which must be sown in beds, and after- 
wards transplanted into sheltered situations, where they 
can be protected when young with hand-glasses, They 
are sown in August fi spring crop, in February for a 
summer crop, an in May in ore to come in at the end 
of nutnmn and beginning of winter. The C. isa light, 
easily digested, and nutritions vegetable aliment. 

Cau'liform, a. (Lat. caulis, a stalk.) That has the 
form of a stalk. 

Cau'line, a. [Lat. cawis] Applied to anything that 
grows to, or springs from, the stem ofa plant. ‘Thus “ 
leaves are those which grow upon the stem: C. prickles, 
such as are borne by the same part, and so on. 

Cnu'lis, n. (Lat, from Gr. kaulos.) (Bet.) The stalk 
or stem of herbaceous plants. — Lindley. 

Caulk, kaw.) v.a. (Naw) To stuff the seams or open- 
ings between the planks of a ship with oakum, which 
is rope untwisted into its original state of fibre, The 
oakum is forced in by a caulking chisel and mallet. 

Caulk’er.n. One who practises caulking. 

Caulk’ing, n. (W, The act of driving a quantity 
of onkuin into the seams of the planks, to Keep out the 
water, 

Caulocar’pous, a. [Gr. kaulos, a stem, and karpos, 
Jruit.| ( A name applied by De Candolle to plants 
which, like trees and shrubs, annually produce flowers 
and fruit on their branches without perishing. 

Cauma, n. [Gr. kiuma, a burnt part | (Med) Great 
heat of the body, as in certain fevers. — Dunglison. 

Caumatic, o. Of the nature of canma. 

Cnum be. or GAi Me, a river of Brazil. prov. Pará, emp- 
tying into the Rio Branco at Sad Isabel; Lat. 2953 N.; 
Lon. 619 10° W. 

Canus, S8oiomon DF, a French engineer, B. in Normandy, 
towards the end of the Lith century. He first settled 
in England, where he was attached to the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards Charles I.; then in Germany, us en- 
gineer to the Elector of Bavaria. Having spent the 
greater part of his life with this prince, he returned to 
France, where he p. about 1630. “He wrote several 
works, in one of which, entitled Les Raisons des Forces 
Mouvantes, he speaks of the expansion and condensation 
of steam in a way naturally to suggest the alternate ac- 
tion of the piston and the principle of the steam-engine: 
it has therefore been suggested thet the Marquis of 
Worcester borrowed from lim the discovery of the prop- 
erties of steam as n motive power.” — New Am. Cyel. 

Cuus'able, a. Fr.] That may be caused, produced, or 
effected, 

Caw’sal, a. Fr.; Lat. causalis.) Relating to, or imply- 
ing, a cause or causes. x 

“ Causal propositions are, when two propositions are joined by 
eausal particles; as, houses were not built that they might be 
destroyed.” — Watts, 

(Grammar.) A causal particle, or a word that ex- 
presses a cause, — Harris. 

Causality, n. [Fr. causalité, from L. Lat. causalitas.] 
The agency of a canse; the quality of causing. 

(en.) The faculty of tracing the relations of cause 
and effect, — Worcester. 

Cau sally, adv. According to the order or series of 
cuuses. 


—n. 


| Caussidie 


are carried away by washing, or separated in the stamp- 
ing-mill. 

Causa‘tion, n. The act or agency of a cause in pro- 
ducing an effect; the act or agency by which an eflect 
is produced. 

Causative, a. [Fr.causatif.] That expresses a cause 
or reason: that effects a cause, 

Cau‘satively, ajv. In a causative manner. 

Causa’tor, n. (Law) A litigant; one who takes the 
part of the plaintiff or defendant in a suit. 

Cause, (kuz) n. Fr., from Lat. causa, Etymol. uncer- 
tain.) That which brings about any change in the state, 
condition, circuuistances, Åc. of things; that which pro- 
duces an effect. 

“ Cause is a substance exerting its power into act, to make one 
thing begin to be. Locke. 

—Reason; motive to anything; incitement; origin. 

“Æneas wond ring stood: then ask'd the canse 
Which to the stream the crowdiug people draws,” —Dryden. 

—Purpose; design; pursuit; that which a person or par- 

ty espouses, 
“Ere to thy cause, and thee, my heart inclin'd, 
Or love to party had sedue d my mind.“ — Tickell. 

(Law.) A snit or action. Any question, civil or crimi- 
nal, contested before a court. — In Civil law, the consid- 
eration or motive for making a contract. 

( Pailas.) That by which something known as the ef- 
fect is produced, and without which it could not have 
existed. Four kinds of causes have been distinguished 
by logicians: the material, the efficient, the formal, and 
the final. The material cause of a thing is that out of 
which that thing is ma in other words, that which 
is the ground of the possibility of a thing's coming into 
existence; . the marble out of which a statue is made. 
The efficient canse is thatin which resides the moving 
power requisite in order to render the possible existen 
actual; as the sculptor. The formal cause is that which 
must supervene to the matter, in order to give the thing 
its precise individual existence as that thing and no 
other; as the shape which the sculptor communicates 
to the marble. This distinction is derived original 
from Aristotle, with whom it is rather a metaphysic 
than a logical determination, The final cause of the 
thing is that very thing in its completeness; as the 
statne when Made. See ARISTOTELIAN SM. — The varions 
opinions as to the nature and origin of the principle of 
causalityin the human mind are ranged by Sir W. Ham- 
ilton into two great categories, — the one comprehend- 
ing those theories which consider this principle as em- 
pirical, or à posteriori, — that is, as derived from ex 
rience; the other, those which view it as pure, or à priori, 
—that is, as the condition of intelligence itself, These 
two primary genera he subdivides into several subordi- 
nate classes. (See Lectures on Metaphysics, vol. ii. p. 

7.) He attempts to explain it by what he 

terms “ the law of the conditioned,” or the law of limita- 
tion: that we are unable, on the one hand, to conceive 
of nothing becoming something; and, on the other 
hand, of something becoming nothing; that we are ut- 
terly unable to realize in thouzht the possibility of the 
complement of existence in the universe being either 
increased or diminished, Er nihilo nihil, in nihilum nil 
posse reverti, expresses, according to him, “in its purest 
form, the whole intellectual phenomenon of causality.” 
‘This explanation, however, is not generally sived by 
philosophers. — The Doctrine of final causes, which, with 
Aristotle, was merely an inquiry into tendencies 
by the theologians of modern times, been employed to 

stablish the truth of a divine providence. The 
ment from final causes, according to Dr. Reid, when re- 
duced to a syllogism, has these two premises:— 1. That 
design and intelligence in the cause may, with certainty, 
be inferred from marks or signs of it in the effeet; and 
2. that there are the clearest marks of design and wis- 
dom in the works of nature: the conclusion being. that 
the works of nature are the effects of a wise and intelli- 
gent canse. 

Cause, r.a. To produce: to occasion; to bring into ex- 
istence; to effect by agency, power, or influence. 

Cause'less, a Having no cause; without just ground, 
reason, or motive. 

Cause'lessly, adv. Without cause. 

Cause’lessness, n. State of being causeless. 

Caus’er, n. He or that which causes. 

Causeway. Causey, n. Fr. chaussée, a paved road; 
L. Lat. calceata, from caleeus, a covering for the foot, a 
shoe, from calz, calcis, the heel; Port. calguda; Sp. cal- 
zada.) A carriage-road supported at a slight elevation 
above the surface of any marsh-lands, or water, which it 
may be found advisable to traverse; it differs from a 
viaduct, which is supported by piers and arches, whilst 
in a causeway the road is carried by an embankment, 
or by a low retaining wall. 

Causey a. Furnished with a causewny or cansey. 

` 10; 2 i 1 Aes 

Causid ical, a. [Lat. causidicus, an adyocate: eausa, a 
cause, and dicere, to sy.) Pertaining, or relating, to an 
advocate, or special pleader. 


m. N.E. of Montauban. 
Pop. 4436, 


Manuf, Woolicus and linens. 


Marc, (Kko-sid’e-air.) a French politician, 
n. at Lyons. 1809, of a family of humble artisans 
took ana 
Lyons and St. Etienne; was taken prisoner and sent to 


tive part with the revolutionists of 1834, in 
Mont St. Michel, where he was confined till 18 In 
1848 he was appointed prefect of polic 
coup detat he took refuge in London. 
lished his memoirs, and afterwards went to New York, 
where he entered on a mercantile life. D. 1861, 


Caus’'son, n. (Munege.) Sve Cavezon. 


-|Caus'tically, adv. 
| Caustic’ity 


Caussade’, a town of France, dep. Tarn-et-Garonne, 12 Cautious, a. 


and after the 
There he pub-! 
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Caus tie. Caus‘tical, . [Fr.caustique ; Gr. kaustikos 
from kaws, Luuso, to burn.) Burning; corroding; svar 
ing. — Severe: satirical; cutting; as, a caustic remark, 

C. Curve. (Geom.) When rays of light issuing from 
a luminous point are incident upon a surlace separating 
two media, reflection and refraction take place accord- 
ing to well-known laws, viz.: I. The plane containing 
the incident and reflected or refracted ray, contains the 
normal of the refracting surfare at the point of inci- 
dence, 2. The angles of incidence and reflection are 
equal. 3. The sines of the angles of incidence und re- 
fraction have a constant ratio. Now the reflected as 
well as the refracted rays will by their mutual inter- 
sections give rise to a ser of points, at which the in- 
tensity of light and heat will be in exe The surface 
formed by such a series of points, that is to say, the en- 
velope of the reflected or refracted rays, is called a caws- 
tic surface; the first a caustic by reflection or catacaustic, 
the other a caustic by refraction or diacaustic. The 
bright lines seen on a table upon which stand a bottle 
of water and a candle, are familiar examples of the two 
kinds of caustics, or rather of the curves in which the 
caustic surfuces are intersected by the plane of the table, 
In the construction of reflectors, lenses, &, the consid- 
eration of caustics is of manifest importance. The cause 
tic by reflection from a paraboloid of revolution reduces 
itself to a point when the incident rays are parallel to 
the axis, hence the importance of parabolic reflectors, 
In the case of retlection trom a sphere this property is 
lost, the caustic surface does not reduce to a point, and 
hence the phenomenon of spherical aberration. 

Caus tie, u. (Med) A medicine that burns or cats away 
the skin and flesh, making an open sere, The most im- 
portant caustics are: the nitrate of silver (lunar Ch 
C. potash (potassa fusa), nitric acid (aqua-fortis), Bul 
phate of copper (blue-stone). See CAUTERY. 

In a caustic manner; severely. 
Caus'tien n. [Fr. causticité.) 
Quality of being caustic; severity: cutting remarks. 
Cau'sus, n. [Gr. kausos, heat.) (Med.) A highly ardent 

fever. 


;|Cau’'ten, or IMPERIAL, a river of Chili, has its source on 


the W. slope of the Andes, in Lat. 35° 44“ S. and falls 
into the S, Pacific Ocean at Lat. 389 48“ S. Length ubt, 
180 m. 

Cau ter. n. [Sce Cavtrenizt.] A hot searing-iron, 

Cau'terant, „. A cuuterizing substance. 

Cauterets, a French watering place, dep. antes Pyré- 
nées. It is situated 2,900 feet above the sea, and has hot 
sulphur springs, the temperature of which varies from 
102 to 122°, 

Cau’‘terism, . The application of a cautery. 

Cauteriza’tion, n. Fr. cauterisalion.) The act of 
cauterizing; the effect ofa cautery or caustic, 

Cau terize, v. a. Fr. cauteriser; Gr. kauter, n burner, 
a branding-iron, from kao, kauso, to burn.) To burn or 
sear with caustics or a hot iron, as morbid flesh. 

Cau 'terizi n. The act of burning with a cautery. 

Cau'tery, n. Gr. kaulerion, a branding-iron; Lat, cau- 
terium; Fr. cautére; It. and Sp. cut rio.) (Med.) Any 
drug, or means empl to produce a violent local in- 
flunmation, with the object, by a counter-irri 
relieving some internal organ or part. Sometimes they 
are used so strong as to produce instant destruction of 
the cuticle and flesh, leaving n large suppurating wound. 
The object is much the same in this as in the other case, 
only more lasting and extensive, the wound being called 
an issue, There are two kinds of cauteries — the actual 
and the potential, The wctual cautery is produced by 
heat, and can be obtained in three w : first, by hent- 
ing a metallic pl in boiling water. and then pressing 
it firmly on the y till the surface is abraded. The 
second method is by heating certain shaped irons till they 
become white, and in that incandescent state rubbing 
them along the back, hip, or arin, in the hope of reliev- 
ing the deep-seated injury in the spine or hip-joint, or 
wherever the disease may be situated. The third mode 
of employing the actual cautery is by igniting a small 
flat roll of fine cotton, und while one person retains it 
on the affected part, another drives the heat by Keeping 
up a steady draught of air by means of a pair of bel- 
lows. See Moxa, 

Cau'ting-iron, n. (Furriery.) An iron used for cau- 
terizing. 

Caution, (kdw’shun,)n. Fr. from Lat. cautio, cautionts, 
from carro, cautus, to be on one’s guard, to take care or 
heed.] Care; provident care; Wariness ; heed; prudence; 
foresight.— Counsel; advice; warning. 


|—Security: guaranty; pledge; bail. 


“The parliament would yet give his majesty sufficient caution 
that the war should be prosecuted,” — Clarendon. 
—r.a. To warn to be cautious; to give notice of danger; 
to warn; to exhort to tike heed. 
Cautionary, a. Containing caution; given asa pledge, 
or in security. 
Cau’‘tioner, n. One who gives cantion or advice. 
(Lw.) A surety: a bondsman.—One who binds him- 
self ina bond with the p incipal for greater security. 
Using caution; careful; wary; watch- 
ful; provident; circumspect; prudent. 
Can'tiously, adv. With caution; cirenmspectly. 


| Cau’tiousness, n. Quality of being cantious. 
He! Can’to, a river 


of Cuba, near the E extremity of the 
ishid, falls into the bay of Buena Esperanza, Length 
abt. 70 m. 

Ca'va, a town of S. Italy, prov. Salerno, 26 m. E S. E. 
of Naples. Manuf. Silks, cottons, woollens, Pop, 26.815. 

Cavaignae, Loris Evans, (ka-vdn'/yak,) a French 
general and dictator, B. 1802. Having chosen the military 
protession, he served in the Morea, and obtained his cap- 
tuincy in 1829. In Algeria, to which he was commissioned 
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in 1832, he built up the fabric of his military reputation 
vy ten years of activeservice, during which his bravery in 
the field, his resolute endurance of hardships, and his stra- 
tegic skill, were equally conspicuous. Ln 1548 he was 
appointed governor of Algerin, with the rank of general 
of division. In the same yeur, he declined the portfolio 
of the War-Office, but promptly undertook the defence 
of the government against the disaffected and insurgent 
classes of the Parisian populace. A fierce struggle fol- 
lowed, during which the capital was declared in a state 
of siege, and C. invested with the powers of dictator; 
but, at length, after 4 days of hard Ugliring at the bar- 
ricades, he succeeded in completely crushing the insur- 
rection. On resigning his dictatorship, he was elected 
president of the council; and in the close of the year 
was the rival of Louis Napoleon for the presidency of 
the republic. At the coup d’ctut of 1851, he was ar- 
rested and imprisoned, but speedily released, and per- 
mitted tu reside in France. Having refused to take the 
oath of adhesion to the new government, he lived in 
complete retirement till 1857, when he suddenly expired 
from a disease of the heart. His father, Jean BAPTISTE 
C, was a member of the National Convention, and voted 
for the death of Louis XVI. — His uncle, Jacques MARIE, 
Vicourr C., rose to the rank of general under Napo- 
leon I., and obtained his peerage from Louis XVIL. — 
His elder brother ELEONORE LOUIS GODEFROY C., was one 
of the most popular leaders of the republican party 
after the restoration, and during the reign of Louis 
Philippe. B. 1801; D. 1845. 

Cavaillon, (k-rdil’yo,) (anc. Cabillio,) a town of 
France, dep. Vaucluse, on the Durance, 13 m. S.E. of 
Avignon. Manuf. Shoes. Prp. 8,776. 

Cavalcade’, n. [Fr., from cheval, a horse; Lat. cabal- 
lus.) A procession of persons on horseback. 

Cavalcan’te, a town of Brazil, prov. and 300 m. N.E. 
of Goyuz, on the Almas. C. is the entrepôt of the provs. 
of Goyaz, Matto-Grosso, and Minas-Geraes. Pop. 4,500. 

Cavalier, (kava-lēr’,) n. [Fr.; Lat. caballos, a pack- 
horse: Sp. caballero. See Cavarry.] A horse-soldier; an 
armed horseman; a knight. 

—A gay, sprightly, military man. 

For who is he . . that will not follow 
These cull'd and choice drawn cavaliers to France?“ — Shaks. 
(Hist) The name given to the supporters of King 
Charles I., during 
the Great Civil 
War in England, 
from their guy 
dress and demean- 
or, as contrasted 
with the austerity 
of the Parliamen- 
tary party, who 
were styled 
Roundheads(q.v.), 
from the mode in 
which the more 
puritanical of that 
body wore their 
bale closely crop- 


P 

( Fortif.) A sort 
ofinterior bastion, 
several feet more 
elevated than the 


principal bastion 
of the fortress in 
which itis formed. 
The use of the C. is 
twofold: it serves 
either to defilade 
ene 1 8 05 from 
the flre of an en- * 
amiy a 4 9 LADY. 
cent height. or to (Time of Charles L.) 
command the trenches of the besiegers. Œ are some- 
times constructed in the gorges, or on the middle of the 
curtain, and their form is the semi-circular; bat when 
they are within the bastion they are now built with 
straight faces and flanks parallel to those of the work 
in which they are placed. French © are works raised 
by besiegers on the glacis of a fortress, for the purpose 
of enabling them to direct a fire of musketry into the 
covered way. 
—a. Like a cavalier; gay; sprightly; generous. 
—Brave; warlike. 
The people are naturally not valiant, and not much cavalier.” 
Suckling. 
—Hanghty; disdainful; arrogant; as, a cavalier manner. 
—Belonging, or relating, to the adherents of King Charles T. 
Cavalier, Jeax, a leader of the Camisards, or Protes- 
tants of Cevennes, when forced into rebellion against 
Louis XIV., by the persecutions of the Catholics. He 
defeated the best generals that came against him, and 
compelled Marshal de Villars to makea treaty with him. 
He was then taken into the king's service as colonel of 
a regiment; but being apprehensive that some design 
was formed against him, he entered into the service of 
England, and commanded, with his usual skill, a regi- 
meut of French refugees at the battle of Almanza, in 
Spain. He was afterwards appointed governor of Guern- 
sey and Jersey, where he spent the remainder of his 
days. B. in the Cevennes, 1679; D. 1740.— The marvel- 
lous defence of the Cevennes against the best regular 
troops of France has been often cited as a proof of the 
great deeds which may be done by bodies of riflemen 
voluntarily enrolled, and acting on their own soil. 
Cavalier’ism, n. The principles or political doctrines 
of the Cavaliers. — W. Scott. 
Cavalier’ly, adv. Haughtily ; arrogantly ; disdainfully. 


Fig. 541. 


Cav’allard, n. 


Cavalry, (Laval,) n. 


CAVA 


Cavalier’ness, n. Haughtiness; a supercilious or 


disdainful manner. 

— cabullada, a drove of horses.) A 

term applied in the S. W. States of America to a drove 
of horses or mules, — Bartlett. 
(Fr. cavalerie, from cavalier, 
from cheval, a horse; Lat. caballus ; Gr. kabaliés ; Guel. 
capull.) (Mil.) A body of horse-soldiers, or of military 
troops mounted. 

( Hist.) Among the ancients, when warfare consisted 
in expeditions to remote places rather for plunder than 
conquest, a numerous C. was indispensable. In propor- 
tion, however, as the art of war improved, this class 
diminished in value; the strength of the Greek and 
Roman armies lay chiefly in the firm array of their 
foot-suldiers, and Folard observes that the most certain 
evidence of decline in the military character of a state 
is the existence of a numerous C. A well-disciplined C. 
has, however, often turned the scale of fortune in war. 
In the early French monarchy, and in the Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms of Britain, the men of wealth and noble birth 
distinguished themselves in the field from those of infe- 
rior rank, by being well armed and mounted on horses. 
And, during several centuries in which the poverty of 
the nations prevented princes from maintaining stand- 
ing armies, and when the foot-soldiers were men undis- 
ciplined and ill-provided, and summoned from the plough 
to attend the sovereign for a short time only, it is evi- 
dent that a class of troops, comprehending those men 
who, by the tenure of their estates, were required to 
serve in the wars at their own expense, and to bring into 
the field a number of dependents mounted like them- 
selves, and trained in the daily practice of martial exer- 
cises, must have constituted almost the only efficient 
arm of battle. — In France, the superior classes of these 
warriors bore the title of knights-bannerets, and the 
others were designated knights of the second order, or 
bas-chevaliers. In those days the infantry, for the rea- 
son before mentioned, being held in little estimation, 
the strength of armies was denoted by the number of 
banners and pennons under which the knights and their 
attendants fought; victories also were distinguished 
only by the number of men of rank who had been slain 
or made prisoners. But the power of the nubles becom- 
ing too great for the monarch, and their mutual jeal- 
ousies constantly involving the nation in the miseries 
of civil war, Charles VII., in 1445, took advantage of the 
temporary tranquillity which reigned in France after the 
English had been compelled to abandon nearly the whole 
of that country, to reduce his military force. From that 
time the kings retained in constant pay fifteen compa- 
nies, as they were called, each consisting of 600 horse- 
men, besides the young men bearing the titles of archers 
and pages, who also, in general, fought on horseback, 
but were clothed in lighter armor. The troops com- 
posing the companies appear to have been what would 
now be called gentlemen; and the esteem in which they 
held themselves is evident from the refusal of the Cheva- 
lier Bayard, on the ground of their quality, to unite 
them with the lansquenets (German infantry) at the 
siege of Padua, in an assanlt proposed by the Emperor 
Maximilian to be made on that place. More than a cen- 
tury before the time of Charles VII., the English C. in 
the pay of the state was divided by Edward III. (1324) 
into small bodies, commanded by officers called consta- | 
bles; and Grose observes, that the list of the army at 
St. Quentin (1557) is the first in which a body of C. is 
distinguished by the appellation of a t ; a name 
which is still given to the half of a squadron, or the 
tenth part of a full regiment. The respectability of 
the French companies above mentioned seems to have | 
declined from about the time of Francis II., men of a 
lower grade being then occasionally introduced, from 
the difficulty, it is said, of filling with men of high birth 
the ranks, which were become very numerous. But 
the employment of artillery in the field deprived this 
heavy armed cavalry of all the advantages it possessed | 
over the soldiers who fought on foot, and the latter 
were often enabled to maintain the combat after the 
horsemen were dismounted or forced to retire; hence 
they gradually rose in reputation, and the good disci- | 
pline and conduct of the Swiss infantry in the Italian | 
wars induced the French and Germans to augment the 
number of the troops of this class in their armies. From 
that time the C., though always an essential arm in 
war, may be said to have become inferior in importance 
to the infantry. The subdivisions of C. are numerous. 
See CUIRASSIERS, DRAGOONS, Hussars, Lancers, &c. 

(Tactics.) So far as concerns actual duties, heavy C. 
charge the enemy’s C. and infantry, attack the guns, 
and cover a retreat; while the light C. make reconnois- 
sances, carry despatches and messages, maintain out- 
posts, supply pickets, scour the country for forage, pur- 
sue the enemy, and make rapid manuvres. The C. 
usually attack in line against C., en échelon against ar- 
tillery, and in column against infantry. When an at- 
tack is about to be made, the C. usually group into three 
bodies — the attacking, the supporting, and the reserve. 
Close combat and hand-to-hand struggle are the prov- 
ince of O; infantry and artillery may fight at a dis- 
tance, but © can not. It is rare that two bodies of C. 
stand to fight each other; the weaker of the two, or the 
less resolute, usually turns and gallops off. The work 
to be done by the horse is to pursue, to overwhelm, to 
cut down. They cannot wait to receive an attack like 
infantry: they must either pursne or retreat; and on 
this account it has been said, “ rest isincompatible with 
cavalry.” The infantry and artillery more frequently 
win the victory; but the C. prepares the way for doing 
this, captures prisoners and trophies, pursues the flying 
enemy, rapidly succors a menaced point, and covers the 


—To break down. 
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retreat of infantry and artillery, if retreat be nec: 8 
C. is necessary to finish off work mainly done by otk 
ers; and, without its aid, signal success is seldom ob- 
tained on the field. 

Cav’an, an inland county of Ireland, in the province of 
Ulster, bounded N. by Fermanagh, E. by Monaghan, 
8. by the counties of Longford, Meath, and Westmeath, 
and W. by Leitrim. — Area, 470 square miles. — Desc. 
It consists entirely of hill and dale, and is mountain- 
ous towards the S.W. In general the soil is light 
and poor, except along the courses of the streams. -- 
Rivers. The Erne, Croghan, Annalee, and others. 
Lakes, Lough Erne, Lough Oughter, Lough Ramor,and 
Sheelan. — Prod. Oats, potatoes, turnips, and, in some 
districts, flax. Agriculture, however, is, in general, in 
a backward state.— Minerals, Silver, lead, and iron. 
Manganese is obtained; also pure sulphur, coal, and 
very sinall quantities of limestone. — Manf. The prin- 
cipal are yarn and liven. Zop. (1881) 129,008, 

Cavan, the chief town of the above co., 57 m. N.W. of 
Dublin, on a small river of the same name; pop. 3,515, 

Cav’anas, a fortified harbor of Cuba, on the N.W. 
coast, 38 m. S. W. of Havana; Lat. 230 5’ N., Lon. 829 
55’ W. It has a fine deep bay, with anchorage for several 
sail of ships. 

Cav’ander, in Georgia, a village of Lumpkin co., 70 
m. N. N. E. of Atlanta, 

Cav/an ville, in U. Canada, a post-village of Durham 


co., 65 m. N. E 
[Turk.] A Turkish 
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$. of Toronto. 

Cavass, Cawass, (ku-vass’,) n. 
police-officer. 

Cavatina, (kdv-a-té/na,) n. [It.] (Mus.) A term now 
usually applied to a vocal piece for a single voice, ex- 
tracted from an opera. It is frequently preceded by a 
recitative. 

Cavazion, (ka-vā'zhun,) n. (Arch.) The hollow trench 
made for laying the foundation of a building ; according 
to Vitruvius, it ought to be one-sixth part of the height 
of the whole building. 

Cave, n. [Fr. cave; Lat. carea, from cavus, hollow; Ar. 
kuab, a place hollowed out; a grotto; Semitic root na- 
kub, to hollow out.] A hollow place in the earth; a 
cavern. — They occur more or less along the rocky shores 
of all free-flowing seas, and are the result of abrasion by 
waves laden with fragments of stone, and acting upon 
pre-existing fissures, or the softer portions of the ex- 
posed rocks. The most celebrated, however, occur in 
limestone strata, and appear to be the results partly of 
fissuring by subterranean disturbance, and partly of 
waste by the percolation and passage of carbonated 
waters. Some are celebrated for their great extent, oth- 
ers for their gorgeous stalactites and stalagmites, and 
many for their treasures of sub-fossil bones. Among 
the most celebrated may be mentioned the grotto of 
Antiparos, in Greece, the Adelsberg cavernsin Carniola, 
and the Mammoth C. in Kentucky, the largest C. in the 
5 — = 


world. It is situated in Edmonson co., near Green 
River, 130 m. 8.8.W. of Lexington. It is said to have 
been penetrated to a distance of 10 m., and throngh it 
flows a river navigable for boats, in which are found 
the eyeless fish, and another speciesof fish entirely blind, 
though provided with eyes. Many other remarkable C. 
are found in the U. S., as Luray, see p. 1535, and Weir's, 
in Va., the Big Saltpetre, in Mo., Bulls, in N. Y., Wy- 
andotte, in Ind., &c.—In ancient times, C. were used as 
dwellings, places of refuge, and tombs. It was ina C. 
that Lot resided “ with his two daughters,” after the de- 
struction of Sodom (Gen. xix. 30); and Petra (see fig. 181) 
was a city of artificial C., ent in the sandstone rock. 


Cave, v.a. To make hollow; to formas a den or burrow, 
v. i. To dwell in u cave. 


„Such as we 
Cave here, haunt here, are outlaws.” — Shakes. 
Used as a slang colloquialism.) 
To cave in. To fall in upon, and leave a hollow place, 
as a mound of earth. 
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Cave, in /linvis, a post-village of Franklin co.,40 m. 
N.N.W. of Shawneetown. 

Cave, in Indiana, a village of Crawford co., 4 m. N.E, of 
Leavenworth. 

Cave, in Tennessee, a village of White co, 

Cave, WILLIAM, an English divine. B. at Pickwell, Leices- 
tershire, 1637, wrote a great number of works of a re- 
ligious tendency, and others with a view to illustrate 
ecclesiastical history. He is remembered chiefly by his 
Primitive Christianity, Lives of the Apostles and Mar- 
tyrs, and his Historia Literaria. D. at Windsor, 1713. 

Cave'a, [Lat.. a hollow place.] (Antiq.) A term applied 
by the Romans to the interior of an amphitheatre. 

Caveat, (Id're-ut,) n. Lat., from cavea, to take care.] 
(Law.) A notice or caution given, by a party interested, 
to a judge or other officer, in order to stay proceedings 
by him. 

(Patent Law.) A legal notice not to issue a patent of 
a particular description to any other person without al- 
lowing the caveator an opportunity to establish his pri- 
ority of invention. 

—A hint; a warning; an intimation of caution. 

The chiefest caveat in reformation must be to keep out the 
Scots.” — Spenser. 

—v. i. To enter a caveat. 

Caveat emptor. [Lat.] (Zaw.) A purchase without 
warranty, or at the buyer’s own risk. 

Ca'veatlng. n. The shiftiug the sword from 
one side of an adversary’s sword to the other. Webster. 

Ca'veator, n. One who enters a caveat. 

Cave City, in Culifornia, a village of Calaveras co., 12 
m. E. of San Andreas. 

Cave City, in Kentucky, a post-office of Barren co., 85 
m. 8. of Louisville, and 6 m. from the Mammoth Cave. 

Cave Creek, in Arkansas, a post-office of Newton co. 

Cave in Rock, in ///:novs, a post-village of Hardin co., 
on the Ohio River, 400 m. below Cincinnati ; pep. 869. 

Cavendish, Henny, an English philosopher, the 
younger son of Lord Charles Cavendish, B. 1731. He 
studied at Cambridge, and the large fortune which was 
bequeathed to him by an uncle enabled him to devote 
his life to scientific investigations. C. was the first to 
lay the foundation of the modern form which the sci- 
ence of chemistry has taken. He was the discoverer of 
the composition of water, and of nitric acid; and meas- 
ured the density of the earth by direct comparison with 
balls of lead. D. 1810. 

Cavendish, iv Vermont, a post-village and township 
of Windsor co., 60 m. 8. by E. of Montpelier; pop. 
1,823. 

Cavendish, (kdv'n-lish,) n. A term applied to to- 
bacco, when pressed into cakes of square, oblong form, 
and sweetened with molasses, or some other ingredient. 

Cave Pump, in Missouri, n post-office of Camden co. 

Cavern, (kdv’urn,)n. Lat. caverna, from cavus, hollow.) 
A cave; a deep, hollow place in the earth; an excava- 
tion, whether natural or artificial. — See Cave. 

Cav’erned, a. Full of caverns: having cavernsor cavi- 
ties; hollow; excavated ; as, The cavern’d rock.” Pope. 

—Inhabiting a cavern. 

“ No cavern'd hermit rests self-satisfied.” — Pope. 

Cavernous, (kavern-us,) a. [Lat. cavernosus.) Hol- 
low ; full of caverns, or of cavities. 

Cavern’ulous, g. [See Cavegx.] Containing many 
small cavities. 


Cav'ery, a river of S. Hindostan, the most considerable | 


and useful S. of the Krishna. It rises in Coorg, and 
after a course of 450 m. falls into the Indian Ocean in 
the dist. of l'anjore. It is not navigable for large vessels. 

Cave'sa Creek. in Teras, flows into San Antonio 
River, 8 m. W. of Goliad. 

Cave Spring, in Georgia,a flourishing post-village of 
Floyd co., 16 m. S. W. from Rome. 
cave and a mineral spring in the vicinity from which 
the name of the village is derived. 

Cave Spring, in Missouri, a small village of Wright co. 

Cave Spring, in Tennessee, a post-office of Carter co. 

Cave Spring, in Virginia,« post-office of Roanoke co. 

Cav’esson, Cav’'ezon, n. r. cavegon and cavesson ; 
It. cavezza, for capezza, a halter, from Lat. caput, head.) 
(Man.) A sort of nose-band, sometimes made of iron, 
and at others of leather or wood; sometimes flat, and 
occasionally hollow or twisted; which is put upon the 
nose of a horse, to assist in his breaking-in. — Johnson, 


Cave'town, in Maryland, a twp. and village of Wash- 


ington co., 107 m. N.W.of Annapolis. 

Cavet’to, n. [It., from cavo, hollow.) (Arch.) A hol- 
low moulding, whose profile is a quadrant of a circle; it 
is commonly used in cornices. 

Cav'ettsville, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of West- 
moreland co. 

Ca'via, n. (Zotl.) See GUINEA-PIG. 

Cavia’na, an island of Brazil, prov. Pará, in the delta 
of the Amazon. On its S.E. side is the town of Roberdello. 

Caviar, Caviare, (ka-ve-iir’,) n. [Fr. caviar ; It. ca- 
viale; Sp. cabial; Ar. khubyar.] The salted roe of ‘the 
sturgeon, and other large fish, much esteemed by the 
Russians as an article of food, and frequently used among 
other nations as a condiment. This article would ap- 
pear to have been considered a delicacy even in the time 
of Shakspeare, though not a popular relish, as may be 
inferred from the passage in Hamlet: — The play, I re- 
member. pleased not the million; ’twas caviare to the 
general.” 

Cavicor’nia, u. Lat. cavus, hollow. and cornu, a horn.] 
(Zul.) A tribe of ruminants which have their horns 
hollowed out as a sheath, and implanted on bony pro- 
cesses, as in the antelope. 

Cav'il, v. i. fo: Fr. caviller, to wrangle: Sp. cavilar ; 
Jat. cavillor, from cavus, hollow, vain, empty.] To raise 
captious and frivolous objections; to carp; to censure; 


There is an extensive | 
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to wrangle; to make use of sophisms; to find fault with- 
out reason. 
But, in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 
In cavié on the ninth part of a hair.” — Shake. 

—n. False or frivolous objections ; sophism ; subtlety. 

Cav’iller, u. One who cavils or carps. 

Cav'illingly, adv. Ina cavilling manner. 

|Cav’/illous, 4. Captious; prone to unfair or unreason- 
able objections. (n.) 

Cav'illously, adv. In a cavillous manner. (k.) 

Cav‘illousness, n. Captiousness; disposition to make 
frivolous objections. (R.) 

Cuv'in, n. (Fr., from Lat. cavus.) ( Mil.) A hollow way or 
passage to cover the advance of troops to a certain place. 

Caviitary, u. and a. (Z Ul.) See NEMATOID. 

Ca v'it C. « town of Luzon, one of the Philippine Islands, 
in the Bay of Manilla, 3 m. S.W. of that city, of which 
it is the port; Lat. 14° 34 N., Lon. 120° 48’ E. It is the 
naval depot of all the Spanish possessions in the East, 
has a good harbor, and an estimated population of 5,000. 

Cavitied, d-.) a. Possessing cavities. 

Cavity. n. [Lat. cavitas, from carus, hollow.) A hol- 
low place; an opening or aperture; as, the cavity of the 
knee-joint.— Hollowness; state of being hollow. 

Cavour, Como Benso, Conte DI, (ku-voor’,) the most 
distinguished Italian statesman of modern times, and one 
of the foremost produced in any age or country, was B. 
of an ancient Piedmontese family, at Turin, in 1810. In 
early life he entered the Sardinian military service, 


much impressed with her institutions, and an earnest 
admirer and advocate of constitutional monarchy. He 


Fig. 543. — COUNT CAVOUR. 


returned to Italy imbued with this spirit, and, in 1847, 
took an active part in the economical questions, and 
reform doctrines, then agitating that country. C. also 
had a prominent share in the bringing about of King 
Charles Albert’s grant of the constitution of 1848. 
Shortly afterwards he was elected to the Chamber as 
deputy for Turin, and, in 1851, became minister of agri- 
culture, commerce, and marine. In this capacity he 
labored to introduce into his country those free-trade 
principles that had recently proved so beneficial in 
Great Britain. In 1852, C. succeeded D'Azeglio as prime- 
minister, and for the following 7 y s became the ruling 
spirit of Italian politics. The great idea which ani- 
mated his statesmanship was the establishment of 
one free and united Italy, and regardless of the antag- 
onism of Austria, he persevered in the achievement of his 
object, which, with the aid of French snpport, was ac- 
complished after the war of 1857, by the treaty of Villa- 
Franca. After this event he resigned office, to which 
he did not return till 1860, and in the following year he 
D. after a short illness. C. was an able debater, a jour- 
nalist of note, and author of several esteemed works on 
political economy. Mazade's Life of C. (Lon., 1877). 

Cavour’, a town of N. Italy, in Piedmont, 7 m. E. 
of Pinerole. Manuf. Silk, twist, linens, leather, &c. 

8.302. 
Cn'vy, n. (Zo) See GUINEA-PIG, 
Caw, (Id, ) v. i. [A. S. ceo; formed from the sound.] To 


cry like a crow, rook, or raven. 


“The rook . . . his airy city builds, 
And ceaseless caws." — Thomson. 

—n. The caw of the rook, crow, or raven. 

Cawk, Cauk, n. [See CUALK.] (Min.) A term ap- 
plied by miners to a massive, earthy-looking variety of 
sulphate of baryta. 

Cawk’/er, n. See CAULKER. 

Cawk’y, a. Resembling, or pertaining to, cawk. 

Cawn’pore, KHANPURA, (kawn’por,) a dist. or collec- 
torate of Hindostan, prov. Allahabad, pres. Bengal, be- 
tween Lat. 26° and 27° N., and Lon. 79° 30 and 80° 30“ 
E. Area, 2,650 sq.m. Surface, flat. Soil, highly pro- 
ductive, growing cereals, European fruits and vegetables, 
and the sugar-cane. Prin, town. Cawnpore. Estim. pop. 
1,000,000, 

Cawnporg, the cap. town of the above dist., and chief 
British military station in the ceded provinces. on the 
W. bank of the Ganges, 38 m. S.W. of Lucknow. This 


lace bears a sad notoriety for the hideous slaughter of 
the British by the Sepoy rebels, without regard of age or 


which, however, he soon quitted in order to gratify his 
inclination to travel. Proceeding to England, he became 
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sex, during the Indian mutiny of 1857. The tale of this 
horror is perpetuated by a monument. Pep. 108,800. 

Caxamar’ca, a city of Peru, cap. of prov. of same 
name, in a valley of the Andes, 370 m. N.N.W. of Lima; 
Lat. 7° 8/3“ S., Lon. 75° 36“ 15” W. Man,. Gold and 
silver work. Pop. about 7,000. 

Cn xatam'bo, in Pern, n mountainous and barren 
province, with a capital of same name. Pop. of prov. 
27,000; of town, 6,000. 

Cax’ius, Cacnias, (formerly ALDEAS ALTAS,) a town of 
Brazil, prov. Maranhad, on the Itapicuru; pop. about 


‘ . 
Caxon, (den,) n. A cant name sometimes given to a 


wig. 

Caxon, (car.) n. [Sp.caza, from Lat. capsa, a chest.) 
A case or chest of ores prepared for refining. 

|Cax’ton, Wi- 

MAM, distin- 

| guished as the 
introducer of 
the art of print- 
ing into Eng- 
land; was B. 
1412. After serv- 
ing as a mer- 
cer’s apprentice 
in London, he 
went to Flan- 
ders, where he 
acquired a 
knowledge of 
the new typo- 
graphic inven- J 
tion, and on his 
return to Eng- 
land, he put his 
first book to 
press, the Re- 
cueil of the His- 
tory of Troy. 
This work ap- 
peared in 1471, 
and was suc- 
ceeded by the 
Game and Playe of the Chesse, and other works. He 
printed in the Almonry in Westminster (Fig 544). D. 
1491. Life of C., by Wm. Blades (Lon., 1877), and C. 
Celebration 1877 (Lon., 1877). 

Cayam/’be, or CayamBEURCU, a mountain in Ecuador. in 
the Colombian Andes, 19.535 ft. high; Lon. 78° 10’ W. 

Cay’cos Islands. Sec Caicos. 

Cayenne, (/ay’en.) in French Guiana, a river entering 
the Atlantic in Lat. 4° 56’ N., Lon. 52° 20’ M. — An islet, 
30 m.in circuit, at the mouth of the said river; pop. 
about 10,000. 

—A fortified sea-port town, cap. of above colony, at the 
N.W. point of the above islet. The harbor is good, and 
well adapted for moderate-sized merchant-vessels. This 
is a French penal settlement for convicts whose sen- 
tence exceeds six years. Pop. 6,853.— See GUIANA, 
(FRrencu.) 

Cayenne Pepper, n. See Capsicum. 

| Cayes, Les-Cayes, or Aux-Ca YEs, (ká,) a seaport town of 
Hayti, 92 m. W. S. W. of Port-au-Prince: pop. abt. 10,000. 

Cay es-de-Jacmel, a town of Hayti, on the Jacmel 

| River, 20 m. S. of Port-au-Prince. 

Cay Moma. or CaiLLoma, (Kil-yo’ma,) a town and prov. 
of S. America, in Peru, 85 m. N. N. E. of Arequipa; pop, 
of province about 23,443. 
| Cay’lus, a town of France, dep. Tarn-et-Garonne, 24 m. 
8785 of Montauban. It is a thriving place, with a pop. 
of 5,470. 
|Cay’man, n. (Zoil.) A name variously used either as 

the distinctive appellation of some, or as a common 
name for all, of the Crocodilide of 8. America. — See 
CROCODILIDÆ. 

Cayman Lake, in Mexico. See Marit LAKE. 

Cuy mans, three small islands in the British W. Indies, 
in the Caribbean Sea, 1.0 m. N.W. of Jamaica, of which 
they are a dependency; pop. about 300. 

Cay mi'tes, two small islands in the W. Indies, off the 
western coast of Hayti, called the Grand and Little Cay- 
mites; Lat. 18° 39’ N.; Lon. 73° 40’ W. 

Caymi'to, a river of S. America, in the United States 
of Colombia, enters the Bay of Panama, 10 m. W. of 
Chorrera. 

Cay oO Co’cas, a fertile island in the Caribbean Sea, bo- 
longing to Cuba. Area, 28 sq.m. It possesses vuluable 
fisheries. 

Cay’o Lar’go, a fertile island in the Caribbean Sea, 
belonging to Cuba. Area, 32 sq. m. 

Cayo Romano, (ki/o-rd-ma’no,) an island on the N. 
coast ot Cuba. Area, 172 sq. m. Length 66 m.; breadth, 
214 m. 

Cayote’ Creek, in California, Calaveras co., is an af- 
fluent of the Stanislaus River. 

Cayo Verde, (ki’o-ver'dd.) or Green Bay, an islet of 
the Bahama Group ; Lat. 22° N.; Lon. 75° 10’ W. 

Cayru, (/i-ro0’,) a town of Brazil, 50 m. S. W. of Bahia; 
pop. about 800. 

Cayu’ga, in Illinois, a post-office cî Livingston co., 5 m, 

E. of Pontiac. 

Cayu’ga, in New York, a centrai .; area, 750 sq. m. 
It is drained by the Seneca River and Owasco Creek, 
and bounded by Lake Ontario on the N. and by Caynga 
Lake on the W. The surface is undulating, and the soil 
very productive. Water-limestone, gypsum, and lime- 
stone are found in abundance. Cup. Auburn. Pop. 
in 1880, 65,084. Bria 

Cayu’ga, or Cayuga Bridge, in New York, a post- 
vi. oF Ce uga co., ifm. W.from Auburn; 


Fig. 544. — CAXTON’S PRINTING-OFFICE. 
(Almonry, London.) 
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Cayu’ga, in Ontario, a post-town, enp. of Haldimand, 
co., on Grand River, 25 


25 m. S. of Hamilton; pop. abt. 800. 

Cayu’ga Lake, in New York, lying between Cayuga 
and Seneca cos., is 38 m. long, and from 1 to 3g m. 
wide, 

Cayu’ta, in New York, a post-village and township of 
Schuyler co., 12 m. N.E. of Elmira, and drained by 
Cayuta Creek. 

Cay u’taville, in New York, a post-village of Schuyler 
co., 150 m. W.S. W. of Albany. 

Cazal'la de la Sier’ra, a town of Spain, prov. of 
Seville, 39 m. N.E. of Seville city, on the declivity of the 
Sierra Morena. The district around abounds in iron, 
silver, copper, sulphur, &c., and the inhabitants are 
chiefly employed in smelting metals. Pop. 8,540, 

Cazem’be, a country in the interior of Africa, with a 
fortitied capital town, said to be some miles in circum- 
ference. Pred. Maize, manioc, copper, iron, and ivory. 
Lat. of its capital, 119 45’ S., Lon. 30° 80’ E. 

Cazeno'via, in Jlinois, u township of Woodford co.; 


pop 990. 

Cazenovia, or Casnovia, in Michigan,a village and 
township of Muskegon co., 22 miles N.N.W. of Grund 
Rapids. 

Cazenovia, in New Fork, a village and township of 
1 co., 20 m. S. E. of Syracuse; pop. of township 

265. 

Cazenovia, in Wisconsin, a village of Richland co., on 
Little Baruboo River, 40 m. W. of Portage City. 

Cazique, Cazic, (Cu- egg. See Cacique. 

Cazor’la, u town of Spain, in Andalusia, 40 m. E.N.E. 
of Jaen; pop. 8,226. 

Cazotte, Jacques, a French humorous writer, B. at Dijon, 
1720, was a fervent adept of Illuminism and Martinism, 
Arrested as a royalist during the revolution, he was 
executed Sept. 25, 1792. His best work is Le Diable 
Amoureux, a tale full of wit and originality, of which we 
have some good English translations. 

Caz’zon,n. A name given, in some parts of England, 
to the dried ordure of cattle, when used as fuel. 

C. B. The initials of a Companion of the English Order 
of the Bath. 

C. E. The initials of an abridged method of writing 
Civil Engineer. 

Ceano’thus, n. [A name given by Theophrastus to a 
spring plant] (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Rham- 
nacer. The species C. Americanus, the Jersey-tea or 
Red-root, is a small shrub, with a profusion of white 
blossoms, found in woods and groves in the U. States, 
Stems 2-4 ft. high, slender, with reddish, round, smooth 
branches, Leaves thrice as long as broad, very downy, 
with soft hair beneath. Flowers minute, white, in 
crowded panicles from the axils of the upper leaves 
Stamens enclosed in the curiously vaulted corolla. The 
root, which is large and red, is sometimes used for color- 
ing. The leaves have been used as a substitute for tea. 

Ceara, (sai-ar’a,) a maritime province of Brazil, stretch- 
ing along the N. coust, where it is bounded by the At- 
lantic. On the other side it is enclosed by the Rio 
Grande-do-Norte, Pernambuco, and Piauhy. Area, 66,387 
square miles. Desc. Rather flat than mountainous, ris- 
ing from the Atlantic coast towards the centre, in the 
form of an amphitheatre, It is fertile and well-watered, 
produces a great deal of timber, and abounds with 
minerals. Cap. Ceara, Pop. 190,000. Lat. between X 
40’ and 7° 25’ S., Lon. between 37° 40’ and 41° 30’ W. 

Cense, (sés,) v. i. (Fr. cesser ; Lat. cesso, intensive, from 
cedu, cessus, to go, to go from, to yield.) To delay; to 
loiter ; to leave off; to give over; to desist; as, to cease 
from work. 

‘There is, however, a limit at which forbearance ceases to be 
a virtue.“ — Burke. 

To fail; to stop; to be at an end; to abstain. 

„When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing of exquisite 
music." — Longfellow. 


—v. a. To put a stop to; to pnt an end to. 
“ Cease then this impious rage.“ — Milton, 


Ceaseless, (ss,) a. Without a stop or pause; in- 
cessant; continual; perpetual; without end. 

Cease‘lessly, adv. Incessantly ; perpetually; without 
intermission. 

Ceb'adil“la, n. (Bot.) Same as CEVADILLA, g. v. 

Ce’bes, a Greek philosopher, h. at Thebes, lived in the 
5th century B. c., und was a disciple of Socrates. The 
Pinaz, or“ Picture of Human Life,” is generally attri- 
buted to him. 

Cebi'da, n. p’. (Gr. kebos, a species of monkey.) (Zoöl.) 
A group including all the monkeys of the American 
continent, which differ in several respects from those of 
the Old World; viz., by a partial or complete absence 
of the thumb upon the hands; the callosities and cheek- 
pouches are altogether absent; there is a very considera- 
ble space between the nostrils ; the tail is usually of 
great length, never absent, and often prehensile. They 
are very numerous in those vast forests which occupy 
the plains between the rivers Orinoco and ..~..azons. 
They are separated into the families Sapasous, SAGOU- 
Ins, and LEMURIDA, q. v. 

Ce brio, n, Cebrion' ide. n. 5. (Zul.) A genus 
and family of small coleopterous insects, for the most 
part inhabiting S. Europe. 

Cebu Island. See Zunv. 

Ce bus, n. (Zobl.) A genus of Sapajous; the WEEPERS, 7. 
Seechin, (che-keen’,) n. See SEQUIN. 

Ceeidomy a, n. (Gr. kekidos. high-leaping; muia, a 
fly.] (Zul.) A genus of two-winged flies, family Tipu- 
larva. They ure always of small size; many of them 
deposit their eggs upon the tender buds of various kinds 
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eggs on a bud of the willow, which becomes enlarged, 
and ultimately forms a gall in which the larva is lodged 
and nourished. Another (C. trutici), known as the Wheat- 
fly, may sometimes be seen, in great ubundance, flying 
about wheat-fields in the month of June. This little fly | 
deposits its eggs in the centre of the corolla, where the 
larvæ are hatched; and it is probably by devouring the 
pollen that they are most injurious to the plaut. An- 
other species (C. destructor), known in America under) 
the name of the Hessian-fly, (see Fig. 263,) attacks the 
lower part of the stem of the wheat. 

Ce'cil, WII, Lorp Burveich, an English secretary 
of state under Edward VI. and Elizabeth, and prime 
minister of England for forty years, B. in Lincolnshire, 
1520. In 1588 parliament was assembled, and, by his 
advice, a plan of religious reform was laid before it. In 
this he had a considerable share; and he also took the 
leading part in the establishment of the Thirty-nine! 
Articles of faith, which form the basis of the Reformed 
religion of the state. To him is also due the regulation of 

> coinage, Which bad been altered since Henry VIII's 

He was created Baron Burleigh in 1571, and in 

š concluded an advantageous treaty with the Nether- 
lands. D. 1598.— His son, RoBERT C., minister under 
Elizabeth and James I., was sent to the court of Henry 
IV. of France, to negotiate a treaty of peace with Spain. 
He was greatly instrumental in the death of the Earl of 
Essex, was loaded with honors by James I., and created 
Ear! of Salisbury. 

Ce‘eil, in Maryland, a N.E. co., bordering on Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware, aud bounded S W. by Chesapeake 
Bay. Area, 300 sq. m. It is washed S. by the Sassafras, 
and N. by the Susquehanna River. The surface is 
slightly uneven, and the soil fertile and well cultivated. 
The principal products are corn, wheat, butter, cattle, 
and swine. Min. Granite, gneiss, slate, iron, chrome 
Cup. Elkton. Pop.(1880) 27,108. 

Cecil, iu Pennsylvania, a post-township of Washington 
co, 16 m. S.W. of Pittsburg; pop. 1,102. 

Cecilians, n. pl, (Zöl.) A name given toa genus of 
naked serpents, from their supposed blindness. 

Cecilia, (St.,) a saint of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and the patroness of musicians, who suffered martyrdom 
A. D. 230. Her henthen parents, as we are told, belonged to 
u noble Roman family, and betrothed their daughter, who 
had been converted to Christianity, to a heathen youth 
named Valerian, This youth and his brother Tiberius 
became Christian converts, and suffered martyrdom, C., 
when commanded to sacrifice to idols, firmly refused, 
and was condemned to death. Her persecutors, it is 
said, first threw her into a boiling bath, but on the fol- 
lowing day they found her unhurt. The executioner 
next attempted to cut off her head, but found it impos- 
sible. She died three days after. As early as the 5th 
century, there is mention of a church dedicated to her 
at Rome; and in $21, by order of Pope Pascal, her 
bones were deposited there. St. (C. is regarded as the 
inventor of the organ, and in the Roman Catholic 
Church her festival-day, November 22, is celebrated with 
splendid music. Chaucer, Dryden, and Pope have cele- 
brated St. C, and the painters Raphael, Domenichino, 
Dolce, and others have represented her in fine pictures. 

Cecil's, in Oregon, n post-oftice of Umatilla co. 

Ce’cilton, in Maryland, a post-village of Cecil co., 78 
m. N.E. of Annapolis. 

Ce’eilville. in Cıl:/ornia, a mining village in Klamath 
co., about 20 m. S.E. of Orleans Bar. 

Cecity, (sés’e-te,) n. (Fr. cécité; Lat. cecitas, from cecus, 
blind.] State or condition of being blind; deprivation 
of sight. (R.) 

Cecro’pia, n. [From Cecrops, whose legs were fabled to 
be like snakes.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Artocar- 
pacer. C. pellata, n tree growing in the W. Indies and 
S. America, is remarkable for its stems being hollow, 
except at the nodes, Owing to this peculiarity, the 
small branches are often used for making wiud-instru- 
ments. 

Ce’crops, a mythical personage, who is said by Apollo- 
dorus to have been the first king of Attica, According 
to some authorities he was an Egyptian, who emigrated 
into Attica about 1580 f. c. He is said to have instructed 
the semi-barbarous inhabitants in the advantages of 
social lite, of marriage, property, justice, and civil 
rights. To him is also attributed the erection of the 
first temples in the country, the institution of the court 
of Areopagus, and the distribution of the inhabitants 
of Attica into 12 local sections. 

Cecutiency, (s¢-kii’shen-sy,) n. [From Lat. 
blind.] A tendency to blindness, (R.) 

There is in them nocecity, yet more than a cecutiency. Browne. 

Cedar. n. [ Lat. cedrus ; Gr. kedros ; Fr. cèdre; Ger. zeder ; 
It. and Sp. cedro.) (Bot.) The common name of the genus 
CEDRUS, q. v. 

Red Gar. See JUNIPERUS. — White Cedar. See Cu- 
PRESSUS. 

Cedar, in Illinois, a township of Knox co.; pop. 2,153. 

Cedar, in Ino, an E. county; area, 576 sq. m. It is in- 
tersected by the Cedar and Wuapsipinicon rivers, and 
also drained by Sugar and Rock crecks. The surface 

is diversified; the soil fertile. and the climate healthy. 
Cap. Tipton. Pop. (1880) 18,937, 

—A township of pencon co. 

—A township of Black Hawk co. 

A township of Floyd co, 

A township of Jefferson co. 

—A township of Johnson co. 

—A township of Lee co. 

A township of Lucas co. 

—A township of Mahaska co, 


cœcus, 


of plants; others upon the young sprigs, aud some upon 
the flowers. One species (C. salicinu) fixes each of its 


—A township of Mitchell co, 
—A township of Monroe co. 
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Vedar, in Jowa, a township of Muscatine county; pop. 

25 

—A township of Van Buren co. 

A township of Washington co. 

Cedar, in Missouri, a county in the W. S. W. part of the 
State; area, 435 sq.m. Itis watered by Sac River and 
by Cedar and Horse creeks; the surtuceis uneven, and 
soil moderately fertile. Cup. Stockton. 40 (loo 10, 781. 

Cedar, in Nebraska, a N.E. county, bordering on Da- 
kotah. Itis bounded on the N. by the Missouri River, 
and drained by the Big Bow and other crecks; arra, 
abt. 650 sg. m. The soil is productive and diversified, 
Cap. St. dames, Pep. (1880) 2,869. 

Cedar, in Teras, a post-office of Fayette co. 

Cedar Bayou, in eras, flows along the boundary of 
Harris and Liberty counties, and empties into Galves- 
ton Bay. 

Ce'dar-bird, n. (Zoil.) See AMPELID2. 

Cedar Bluff, in Alabama, a post-village of Cherokee 
co, on the Coosa River, 28 m. below Rome in Georgia. 

Cedar Bluff. in J/linois, a post-office of Johnson co. 

Cedar Bluff, in Jowa, a post-office of Cedar co. 

Cedar Bluff, in Mississippi, a P. O. of Oktibbeha co. 

Cedar Bluff. in Virginia, a post-office of Tazewell co. 

Cedarburg, in Wisemsin, n post-village and township 
of Ozaukee co., on Cedar Creek, 19 m. N. of Milwaukee; 


pop. 2,557. 

Cedar City, in Utah Territory, a post-village of Iron 
co., 18 in. S. W. of Parovan, 

Cedar Creek, in Alabama. rises near the S. border 
of Lowndes co.. and enters the Alabama in Dallus co. — 
Another, in Franklin co., flows N.W. into Bear Creck. 

Cedar Creek, in Georgia, on the S. line of Putnam 
co., enters Little River a tew miles from its mouth. 

Another, in Elbert co., flows eastward into the Savannah, 

Cedar Creek, in Ilinois, a post- office of Johnson co. 

Cedar Creek, in Indiana, alter a course of 40 miles 
flows into the St. Joseph's River, in Allen co. 

Cedar Creek, in Jndiana, a township of Allen co.; 
pep. 1,713. 

—A township in Lake co. 

Cedar Creek, in Jowa,in Mahaska co.; enters the Des 
Moines River from the 8. 

A post-oflice of Greene co. 

Cedar Creek, in Michigan, a post-office of Burry co. 

Cedar Creek, in Maryland, a P. O. of Dorchester co. 

Cedar Creek, in Mississippi, in Lowndes co, flows 
into the Tombigbee River from the W. 

Cedar Creek, in Missouri, in Cedar co., flows into 
Horse Creek. 

—Another, forms the entire boundary between Boone 
and Callaway counties, and nearly opposite Jefferson 
City enters the Missouri from the N. 

Cedar Creek, in New Jersey, in Ocean co., flows into 
Barnegat Bay, about 6 m. S. of Tom's River. 

Cedar Creek, WILLIAMSBURG, or AUMACKTOWN, in New 
Jersey, a post-village of Dover township, in Ocean co. 
It is situated on a river of its own name, 2 m. from Bar- 
negat Bay, and about 7 m. S. S. E. of Tom's River. Pop. 
about 500. 

Cedar Creek, in South Carolina, flows S. E., and en- 
ters Black River in Georgetown district. — 2. In Rich- 
mond district, flows into the Congaree from the left. — 
3. Flows into the Great Pedee River. 

Cedar Creek, in 7¢nnessee, a post-office of Greene co. 

Cedar Creek, in Teras, rises in Kaufman co., and 
flows S. into Henderson co., entering Trinity River. 

Cedar Creek, in Virginia, rises in the W. part of She 
nandoah co, It enters the N. fork of the Shenandoah 
River about 4 m. below Strasburg. At this place, on the 
19th Oct., 1864, the Federal forces were attacked before 
daybreak by the Confederates commanded by Early, and 
driven back 4 miles, with the loss of 24 guns, but were 
then rallied by Gen. Sheridan, who converted the defeat 
into a complete victory, seizing 54 guns, including those 
taken from the Nationals in the morning, and making 
from 1,500 to 2,000 prisoners. 

Cedar Creek, in Virginia, a P. O. of Frederick co. 

Cedar Creek, in Wisconsin, in Washington co., flows 
into the Milwaukee River about 18 miles N. of Milwau- 
kee City. 

—A post-village of Washington co., about 30 m. N.W. of 
Milwaukee, 

Cedar Cross Roads, in Jowa, a P. 0. of Marshall co. 

Cedar Falls, in Jowa. a twp. and vill. of Black Hawk 
co., 100 m. W. of Dubuque, 

Cedar Falls, in Wiscmsin, a post-office of Dunn co. 

Cedar Fork, in Michigan, a P. O. of Menomonee co. 

Cedar Fork, in Missouri, a post-office of Franklin co. 

Cedar Fork, in Virginia, a post-oftice of Caroline co. 

Cedar Grove, in Alu bama, u post- office of Jefferson co, 

Cedar Grove, in Georgia, a post-office of Walker co. 

Cedar Grove, in Indiana, a post-village of Franklin 
co., about 7 m. S.E. of Brookville. 

Cedar Grove, in Jowa, a post-office of Lucas co. 

Cedar Grove, in N. Carolina, a P. O. of Forsyth co. 

Cedar Grove, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Sheboy- 
gan co., about 3 m. W. of Lake Michigan. 

Cedar Grove Mills, in Viryinia, a village of Rock- 
bridge co., 145 m. W. of Richmond. 

Cedar Hill, in Georgia, a village of Dooly co., near 
Flint River, 70 m. S. by W. of Macon. 

—A village of Laurens co., 40 m. S.E. of Milledgeville. 

Cedar Hill, iv New York, a post: village of Albany co., 8 
m. below Albany. 

Cedar Hill, in N. Grrolina, a post-office of Anson co, 

Cedar Hill, in Okio, a post-office of Fairfield co. 

Cedar Hill, in & Corona, a P.O of Spartansburg co. 

Cedar Hill, in un, a P. O. of Robertson co. 

Cedar Hill, in Terus, a post-office of Dallas co. 

Cedar Island, in New York, ut the entrance of Sag 
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Harbor, E. end of Long Island. It has a fixed light; Lat. 
41° X 15” N., Lon. 72° 16/ 6” W. 

Cedar Keys, « group of small islands on the W. coast 
ot Florida, near the entrance of Waccasassa Bay, in Levy 
co., from 14 to 20 m, S. of the mouth of the Swanee Riv. 

Cedar Lake, in Indiana, a post-office of Lake co. | 

Cedar Lake, in Minnesota, a post-township of Scott, 
co., about 30 m. 8.8.W. of St. Paul. 

Cedar Lake, in New York, a P. O. of Herkimer co. 

Cedar Lake, in Wisconsin, a P. O. of waushara co. 

Cedar Lane, in Tennessee, a post-ottice of Greene co. 

Cedar Mountains, a range of Cape Colony, par- 
allel with the Atlantic, and nearly half-way between it 
and the dividing ridge of the country. They form the 
height of land between the Oliphant River on the west, 
and the Great Thorn, its principal tributary, on the east, 
varying in altitude from 1,600 to 5,000 feet. They lie in| 
about Lat. 32° S., and Lon. 19° E. 

Cedar Mountain, in North Carolina, a post-office 
of Transylvania co, 

Cedar Mountain, near Cedar Run, in Virginia. Here, 
on Aug. 9, 1862, an action was fought between the Con- 
federates under Gens. Ewell and Jackson, and a body 
of National troops commanded by Gen. Banks, in which | 
the latter was forced from his position about 114 miles. 
Next day the Confederates fell buck two miles, and on 
the 11th retired across Robertson River. The Federal 
loss in killed, wounded, and missing was about 1,500 
men, with several guns and a large quantity of ammu- 
nition. The Confederate casualties were also severe, in- 
eluding Gens. C. 8. Winder and Trimble killed. 

Ce’darn, a. Cedrine; of, or belonging to, the cedar-tree. 
(Chiefly used in poetry.) 

Ce’dar Plains, in Alabama, a P. O. of Morgan co. 

Cedar Point, in Alabama, a P. O. of Mobile co. 

Cedar Point, in Kansas, a post-office of Chase co. 

Cedar Point, in Virginia, a post-office of Page co. 

Cedar Ra ids, in Dwz, 2 town of Linn co., on 
Red Cedar River, 80 m. S. W. of Dubuque, 

Cedar River, in Jwa. See Rep CEDAR Riven. 

Cedar Run, in Michigan, a P. O. of Grand Traverse co. 

Cedar Run, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Lycoming co. 

Cedar Run, in Virginia, rises in Fauquier co., in the 
N.E. part of the State; flows E. and unites with Broad 
Run in Prince William county near Brentsyille, forming 
the Occoquan River. 

Cedar Shoals, in Georgia, a village of Newton co. 

Cedar Spring, in Indiana, a P. O. of Harrison co. 

Cedar Spring, in Pennsylvania, a post-ollice of Cum- 
berland co. 

Cedar Springs, in Michigan, a P. O. of Kent co. 

Cedar Springs, in Pennsylvania, a P. O of Clinton co. 

Cedar Springs, in S. Carolina, a village of Spartan- 
burg district, 96 m. N.W. of Columbia, It contains an 
asylum for the deaf and dumb. 

Cedar Springs, in Zezus, a village of Dallas co., near 
Trinity River. 

Cedar Swamp, in New York, on Long Island, a vil- 
Jage in Queens co., 173 m. 8. by E. of Albany. 

Cedar Town, in Georgia, a village of Paulding co., in 
Cedar Valley, 164 m. W. N. W. of Milledgeville. Itis the 
seat of a seminary for young ladies. 

—A post-vil., cap. of Polk co., abt. 22 m. S. by W. of Rome. 

Cedar Valley, in Jowa, a P. O. of Black Hawk co. 

Cedar Valley, in Ohio, a post-office of Wayne co. 

Cedar Valley, in Utah,a post-village of Utah co., 
40 m. W.N.W. of Provo. 

Cedarville, in Jiinois, a P. O. of Stephenson co. 

Cedarville, in Indiana, a village of Allen co., about 11 
m, N.E. of Fort Wayne, on the St. Joseph's River. 

Cedarville, in Jwa, a post-office of Washington co. 

Cedarville, in Ohio, a village of Browne co., on the E. 

> fork of the Little Miami River. 

—A township and village of Greene co., 47 m. W. S. W. of 
Columbus. 8 

Cedarville, in New Jersey, a post-village in Fairfield 
township, Cumberland co., on Cedar Creek, 8 m. S.E. of 
Bridgeton. 

Cedarville, in New York, a post-village of Herkimer 
co., 79 m. W. by N. of Albany. 

Cedarville, in Virginia, a post-office of Allen co. 


a simple style. The plants of this order have aromatic, 
tonic, astringent, and febrifugal properties, and many 
of them are valuable timber-trees. The Mahogany and 
Satin-wood belong to this order, which includes 25 spe- 
cies in 9 genera. 

Ce’drine, n. Same as CEDARN, g. v. 

Ce'driret, n. (Chem.) An orange-red crystalline body 
contained in creosote, 

Ced'’ron. See KIDRON. 

Ced ron. in Ohio, a post-office of Clermont co. 

Ced’rone Seed. See SIMABA. 


Cedrus, n. Bot.) A gen. of trees, ord. Pinaceæ. The 


the earliest ages for its grave ben 
its magnitude; also for the excelle 
its timber. 
emblem of stability and prosperity. The grove of cedars 
on Mount Lebanon is about three-quarters of a mile in 
circumference: ut of the 400 trees now standing, there 
are but 12 of extraordinary age. One of these is 63 feet 
in circumference, and has possibly been in existence for 
some 2,000 yes This celebrated tree is not peculiar to 
Mount Lebanon; it grows also upon mounts Amanus 
and Taurus in Asia Minor, and in other parts of the 
Levant, but does not elsewhere reach the size and height 
of those on Mount Lebanon. It has also been cultivated 
in the gardens of Europe; two venerable individuals of 
this species exist at Chiswick in England; aud there is 
a very beautiful one in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris. 
The beanty of the cedar consists in the proportion and 
symmetry of its wide-spreading branches and cone-like 
top. The gum, which exudes both from the trunk and 
the cones or fruit, is soft like balsam; its fragrance is 


ty, its longevity, and 
ce and durability of 
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like that of the balsam of Mecca. The Deodar, or Him- 
alayan Cedar (C. deodara), is also a magnificent tree, and 
is held in great veneration by the Hindoos. The tur- 
pentine obtained from this species is much used in India 
for medical purposes, and is known by the name of 
Kelon-ke-tel, 

Ce’dry, a. Possessing the properties or color of cedar. 

Cef’alu, a walled sea-port town of Sicily, prov. Pa- 

lermo, on the Tyrrhenean Sea, 40 m. E.S.E. of Palermo: 

Lat. 35° N., Lon. 14° 13’ 57” E. Port small, and trade 

inconsiderable. Pop. 12,301. 

Cehejin, (anc. Sgisa), a town of Spain, prov. Murcia, 
on the Caravaca, 40 m. W.N W. of Murcia. Manf. Paper, 
linens, sandals, &c. 581. 

Ceil, (sl,) v.a. Fr. ciel, the sky. a canopy; Sp. ciclo ; 


Cedarvilie, ir Washington Territory, a post village of 
Chehalis co., abt. 30 m. S.E. of Montesano, 

Cedar-wood, (OIL oF.) (C.) An essential oil pro- 
cured by distillation from cedar-wood at the rate of 28 
ounces to the hundred-weight of shavings. It contains 
cedrola, a white crystalline solid, and cedrene, a liquid 
hydrocarbon. 

Cede, (séd,) v. a. Fr. céder; Lat. cedo, to go from some- 
where.) To yield or give up; to relinquish; to sur- 
render; to resign; as, to cede a territory. 

Cedil'la, n. [It. zediglia, dim. of Gr. zeta, the letter z: 
Fr. cedille.} mark placed under the letter c (as g,) to 
denote that its sound is like s; as in cagique. 

Ce’drat, n. [From Lat. cedrus. See CEDAR.) (Bot.) A 
species of citron-tree, Citrus medica, giving by expres- 
sion and distillation of the rind of its fruit, a perfume 
much used in the manufacture of scents, from its possess- 
ing a peculiarly refreshing lemony odor. Extract of 
cedrat is made by dissolving 2 ounces of the oil of cit- 
ron ina pint of spirits of wine. 

Cedrela’cew, CeEDRELADS, n. pl. (Bot.) The Mahogany 

fam. and ord. of plants, alliance Rutales. — Diaa. Con- 

solidated capsular fruit, deeply monadelphous or free sta- 
mens, and numerous winged seeds. — They are trees 
with alternate, pinnate, exstipulute leaves. The flow- 
ers are hypogynons and symmetrical; calyx and corolla 
with 4 or 5 divisions, both imbricated in wstivation; 
stamens double the number of petals, with united or 
distinct filaments, and inserted on a hypogynous disc; 
ovary usually 4 or 5-celled, with 4 or more ovules, and 


It. cielo; from Lut. cælum, the heavens, a vault, cover- 
ing, the interior surface of a vault; akin to Gr. koilos, 
hollow.) To overlay or cover the inner roof of a build- 
ing; to cover the top, or roof, of a room. 

Ceiling, (ing.) n. [From CRII.] (Arch.) The under- 
covering of a roof below the surface of the vaulting in 
vaulted rooms and buildings; the upper side of an apart- 
ment, opposite to the floor, generally finished with 
plastered work. In executing C., the best mode is to 
nail the laths to ceiling-joists or to brackets, and to add 
the work in a series of coats composed of lime and hair, 


cedar of Lebanon (C. libani) has been celebrated from | 


It is often alluded to in Scripture as an 


sepals and petals 4-5, imbricated in estivation; stamens 
equal in number to, and alternate with the petals, and 
inserted with them on a large, flat, expanded disc; 
ovary superior, placentas axile; fruit superior, 2-5- 
celled. The plants are chiefly remarkable for the pres- 
ence of an acrid principle. The seeds of some contain 
oil i those of Celastrus paniculatus yield an oil used as a 
medicine in India. Two other species of the typical 
genus, C. scandens and senegalensis, have purgative and 
emetic barks. The order consists of 260 species. chiefly 
natives of the warmer parts of Asia, North America, and 
Europe, 

Celas’'trus, n. (Bot.) See Cerastracra. 

CeVature,n. [Lat.calatura.] The art of engraving 
or cutting figures in relief. 

Cel bridge, a town of Ireland, co. Kildare, 15 m. W. 
of Dublin, on the Liffey ; pop. 1,726. 

Celebes, a large island of the Eastern Archipelago, 
forming the centre of the 2d division; stretching from 
Lat. 2° N. to nearly 6° 8., und from Lon. 119° to 125 
E.; having N. the Sea of Celebes, W. the Straits of Mæ 
cassar, E. the Molucca and Pitt's Passages, and S. the 
Flores Sea. Estimated arca, 75,000 sq. m. Its shape is 
extremely irregular; being indented by three great 
bays, separated by 4 peninsulas diverging N.E. and 8. 
The surface of this island consists of extensive grassy 
plains, free from forests, and is watered by only three 
rivers of any consequence, the chief of which, the Chiu- 
rana, is navigable for ships for some distance. Volcanoes 
are said to exist in the N. division of the island. The 
great plains afford good pasture and cover for deer, 
wild hogs, horses, and game. Chief Prod. Rice, maize, 
cassava, cotton, and tobacco. The S. peninsula being 
the most healthy, is by far the most populous, and con- 
tains the two principal states of the island, those of 
Boni and Macassar. The principal tribes are the Hora- 
foras (supposed to be aborigines), Bagis. and Tawadju, 
the latter being esteemed as a commercial and euterpris- 
ing people. Manuf. Cloth, brass, betel-nut, opium, and 
salt. A considerable trade is carried on with China. G 
was first visited by the Portuguese in 1512. who were ex- 
pelled by the Dutch in 1660. In 1811, the possessions 
of the lutter fell to the British, by whom they were re- 
stored in 1516. The principal Dutch settlement is Ma- 
cassar, Which contains Fort Rotterdam, the residence of 
the governor. The Dutch have other settlements on the 
bays of Tolo and Tominie: and most of the native states 
are subordinate to them, Pop. Estimated at frum 1,500,000 
to 2,000,000, 

CeVebrant, n. [See CELEBRATE.) One who performs 
a public religious ceremony; a priest who officiates at 
a rite of the Roman Catholic Church. 

el'ebrate, v.a. [Fr. célébrer ; Lat. celebro, celebratus, 
from celebor—creber, thick, close, frequent.) To praise; te 
extol; to commend; as, to celebrate the Supreme Being. 

That season comes, 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated.“ — Shake. 

—To honor with public ceremony and solemn rites; as, ts 
celebrate a victory. 

Celebrated, a. 
a celebrated poet. 

Celebration, n. [Lat. celebratio; Fr. célcbration.] 
Act of celebrating; solemn performance ; as, the celebra- 
tion of a birth-day. 

“ He laboured . . to hasten the celebration of their marriage.” 
Sidney. 

—Commemoration, or observance with appropriate cere 
monies; as, the celebration of the Holy Sacrament. 

—Honor, fame, or distinction bestowed; commendation; 
praise; as, the celebration of American Independence. 

Caf marriage. A solemn act by which a man and 
woman take each other for husband and wife, conform- 
ally to the rules prescribed by law. 

CeVebrator, n. One who celebrates. 

Celeb’rity,n. [Fr. célébrité; Lat. celebritas.) Fame; 

+ renown; distinction; eminence.—One who possesses 
notability, fame, or distinction; as, a literary celebrity. 
(Generally used in the plural.) 

Celeres, u. pl. (Rom. Hist.) A body of cavalry tradi- 
tionally stated to have been introduced by Romulus. 
They consisted of those among the citizens who were 
rich enough to furnish a horse. They are said to have 
been 300 in number,and to have been subdivided into 
three centuries, under the name of Ramnes, Titienses, 
and Luceres. It is said that the number of the centuries 
of the C. was raised to six by Tarquinius Priscns, and 
that this was the origin of the Eyurtes or knights, who 
in after-times formed a separate class of citizens. 

Cele’riac, n. (Bot.) See CELERY. 

Celerity, e n. [Lat. celeritas, from celer, 
quick, speedy, swift.] Speed; swiftness; quickness or 

rapidity of motion. 


0 


Famous; renowned; illustrious; us, 


putty or plaster, technically called gauged stuf; com- 
mon C. are executed with plaster without hair, the 
same as the finishing coat in walls left for paper. 
(Slip-building.) The inner planks of a ship. 
Celakov’sky, FRANTISEK Lapistaw, a Bohemian poet 
and philologist ; B. 1799; D. at Prague, 1852. 
CelVandine, n. (Bot.) See CHELIDONIUM. 
Cela’no, a town of S. Italy, prov. Aquila, cap. canton, 
near the Lake Fucino, 20 m. S. S. E. of Aquila. Manuf. 
Paper. 
CeVarent, n. (Logic.) A mode of syllogism in which 
the major proposition and conclusion are universal 
negatives, and the minor a universal affirmative. 
Celastra’ceze, (Srixpie-Trers,) n. pl. [Gr. kelastros, 
an evergreen tree.) (Bot.) An order of plants, alliance 
Rhamnales.— Diag. Polypetalous flowers, and imbri- 
cated calyx.— They are shrubby plants, with simple 
leaves and small deciduous stipules, Flowers small, 
regular, and perfect, or rarely unisexual by abortion ; 


Celestine, n. (Min.) A sulphate of strontia, found in 
beautiful rhomboidal prismatic crystals, associated with 
the sulphur in Sicily. It is so called from the blue tint 
of many specimens, and is the source from which the 
nitrate of strontia employed in fire-work compositions is 
derived. It is the commonest mineral of strontia. 
Form. Sr0.803. 

Celery, (sél'e-ré,) n. [Fr. céleri, from Ital. celeri; Gr. 

selinon,a kind of parsley, so called perhaps from its 

crisped leaves, from helissé, to turn round or about.] 

(Hort.) The Apium graveolens, a species of the genus 

APIUM, q.v. The C. is indigenous in the temperate parts 

of Europe. In its native station it has the character of 

being a poisonous plant, but transplanted to a garden, 
it becomes an agreeable and wholesome vegetable. This 
is in conformity with the general properties of umbel- 
liferous plants, in which two principles, the aromatic ana 
the narcotic, exist, and which are food or poison, as the 
one or the other predominates. The narcotic is generated 
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abundantly in moist places, and the aromatic principally 

in dry situations; and hence plants that are dangerous 

while growing in marshes 

become wholesome when 

transferred to dry places, 

This appears to be one cause 

of the difference between the 

wild and the cultivated .; 

another is, that the latter is 

blanched before it is brought 

to tuble, and thus the secre- 

tion of its deleterious princi- 

ples is prevented. Of gurden 

C. there are many varie- 

ties, the best of which for 

salad is the Turkish, and for stew- 

ing, the Gleriac or the turnip-rooted 

sort. For soups, the “seeds” may be 

employed with as much advantage 

as the stems or leaves. C. is raised 

in beds, from seed sown from the end 

of March t» the begiuning of May, 

and requiresa light, rich, well-drain- 

ed soil. When the plants in the seed- 

bed are abont two or three inches 

high, they are pricked out into an- 

other bed, where they remain till 

they are six or seven inches high; 

they are then transferred to trench- 

es, in which they are placed in a 

row, and finally left. As they ad- 

vance in size, they are gradually and 

carefully earthed up, till at last the Fig. 546. — CELERY. 

whole length of the stem under- (Apium graveolens.) 

ground is sometimes as much as 

four feet. The goodness of C. depends essentially upon 

its growing rapidly, being kept well drained from moist- 

ure, and having a solid stalk to its leaves. Celeriac is 

not earthed up, but is grown upon the surface of the 

ground, and kept free from weeds and preserved from 

the emission of strong lateral roots by frequent hoeing. 
Celestial, (sé-lest'yal,) n. [Fr. celeste ; Lat. cælestis, from 

cælum, heaven.) Heavenly; belonging, or relating, to 

heaven; dwelling in heaven; as, a celestial spirit. 
—Belonging to the visible heavens. 


There stay, until the twelve celestial signs 
Have brought about their annual reckoning.” —Shaks. 


—BSuper-excellent; divinely pure; exquisitely delightful. 
Celestial rosy red, love's proper hue.” —Milton. 

—n. A dweller in heaven. 

Celestialize, (sé-lést'yal-iz,) v.a. To make celestial. 

Celes‘tially, «iv. In a celestial or heavenly manner. 

Celestial Mountains. See THIAN-Suan. 

Celestine I., or CŒLESTINUS, a pope and saint, succeeded 
Boniface I. in 422. Ile was engaged in disputes with 
the Nestorians at the instigation of Cyril, bishop of 
Alexandria, and condemned them in aconncil held at 
Rome, 430. D. 432, and was succeeded by Sixtus III. 

Cevestine II., a Tuscan, succeeded Innocent II., and D. 
five months after, 1144. 

Cevestine III., succeeded Clement III. in 1191, crowned 
the Emperor Henry VI., excommunicated Leopold, Duke 
of Austria, and D. 1198. 

CxIESTIXE IV., a Milanese, succeeded Gregory IX. in 1241, 
and p. about three weeks after his election. 

CELESTINE V., (Pietro di Morone,) a Benedictine monk, 
who founded the order of the CELESTINES, q.v. He was 
elected pope in 1294, after an interregnum of 6 years. 
A few months after, he resigned his office and was suc- 
ceeded by Boniface VIII., who confined him in the cas- 
tle of Fumone, where he died, it is said, of starvation. 
He was canonized in 1313 by Clement V. 

Cel’estines, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) A religious order 
founded in Italy, by Pietro di Morone, afterwards Celes- 
tine V. in 1254. It was approved by Urban IV. in 1264, 
and called the order of the Hermits of St. Damian, or 
Moronites. Raised to the pontificate in 1294, Pietro di 
Morone favored the new order, who thereupon took the 
name of Celestines. They spread through Italy and 
France, and were suppressed in the latter country in 1778. 

Celiac, a. Pertaining, or relating, to the belly; as, the 
celiac arteries. See CŒLÌAC. 

Celibacy, (s¢l'e-biis-c,) n. ¶ Lat. calibatus, from cœlebs, 
unmarried.] State or condition of being of single or 
unmarried life; bachelorship; as, the celibacy of the 
Roman Catholic clergy. 

“They look upon celibacy as an accursed state, and generally 
are married before twenty.” — Spectator. 
This condition was subjected by the laws of the Roman 
emperors to a variety of penal consequences. The most 
remarkable of their enactments, and that on which the 
subsequent jurisprudence on this subject was in a great 
measure founded, was the Lex Julia or Papia-Poppaa, 
enacted under the authorization of Augustus. By these 
laws unmarried persons could receive nothing by will 
from strangers, and were subjected to many other le 
disabilities ; from which, however, they were successivel) 
relieved by later laws passed in the decline of the em- 
pire, and especially after the mistaken zeal of the Chris- 
tian divines of that age had invested C. with attributes 
of sanctity. It was at an early period in the history of 
the Christian church that ministers were exhorted to G. 
by those who laid claims to a higher degree of sanctity. 
At the council of Nice, in a.D. 325, the proposition to 
enforce it as a general law was rejected. But at that of 
Arles, in 340, it was adopted; married persons being in- 
deed held admissible into the church. but only on the 
terms of separating from their wives on ordination, It 
had become the common practice of the Latin church 
in the reign of Gregory the Great (end of the sixth cen- 
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tury), and was more fully enforced, after a period of re- 
laxation, in the eleventh. In the Greek church, C. was 
ordained for bishops at the council of Trullo, a. D. 695; 
but clergymen below the degree of episcopacy are al- 
lowed to marry. C. is considered by many as the weak 
point of the Roman Catholic Church, and it mainly con- 
tributed to the success of the Reformation; the immo- 
rality that then prevailed in the Church causing the 
priesthood to be despised by the people. At the time 
of the Reformation the attention of the Church was di- 
rected to this subject, and it was discussed at the coun- 
cil of Trent (1563), whether C. ought still to be main- 
tained; but the majority were in its favor, Strong rea- 
sons are urged both for and against the C. of clergymen, 
which it is not the aim of this book to discuss. 

CelVibate, n. Celibacy: condition of an unmarried man. 

—A bachelor; a single man. 

—a. Pertaining to the unmarried state of life; as, a celi- 
bate existence. 

Celib‘atist, n. 
mains unmarried. 

Celidog’raphy, n. [Fr. celidographie, from Gr. kélis, 
a spot, und graphein, to write.) A description of appar- 
ent spots on the disc of the sun, or on planets. Oyiivie. 

Celilo, in Oregon, a village of Wasco co., on the Co- 
lumbia River, 14 m. E. N. E. of Dalles, 

Celi’na, in Okio, a village, cap. of Mercer co., near the 
source of Wabash River, in Franklin township, 115 m. 
W.N.W. of Columbus. 

Celi'nn, in Tennessre, a twp. of Jackson co. 

Celine’, a. [Gr. koilia, the belly.] Belonging to the 
belly. — Craig. 

Cell, (sel) n. [Lat. cella, a cell.) A term applied toa 
sleeping apartment in a monastery; also, a small con- 
fined room in a prison. 

“Then did religion in a lazy cell, 
In empty, airy contemplations dwell." — Denham. 

—A small cavity or hollow place; a retreat; a cave; a 
hut; us, an anchoret’s cell. 


The brain contains ten thousand cells.“ — Pope. 


(Arch.) An enclosed space within the walls of an an- 
cient temple. See CELLA. 4 

(Physiol.) A closed vesicle, or minute bag, formed by 
a membrane in which no definite structure can be dis- 
cerned, and having a cavity which may contain matters 
of variable consistence, These C. remaining as separate 
corpuscles in the fluids, and grouped together in the 
solids, persisting, in some cases, with but little change, 
in others undergoing a partial or thorough transforma- 
tion, produce the varieties of form and structure met 
with in the animal and vegetable textures. The embryo 
animal, as well as the embryo plant, is, in its early 
stages, entirely formed of C.of a simple aud uniform 
character; and it is by a gradual transformation in the 
progress of development, that some of these C. become 
converted into the diversified elements of a complex 
fabric. We find in the operations of the simple C. an 
epitome, as it were, of those of the highest and most 
complex plant, which again bear a close resemblance 
with those that are immediately concerned in the nutri- 
tion and reproduction of the animal body. Every C. 
owes its origin, in some way, to a pre-existing C. In 
plants, the most common mode of multiplication is the 
subdivision of the original C. into two halves. Some- 
times the new C. originate in little bud-like prominences 
on the surface of the parent C., which, after a time, be- 
come detached and form cells, C. have properly a sphe- 
roidal or rounded shape, but they assume various forms 
from coming in contact with othercells. Certain of the 
animal tissues, in their earlier conditions, appear in the 
form of a congeries of C., almost entirely resembling the 
vegetable G, and in their subsequent transformation 
pass through a series of changes resembling those that 
occur in vegetable development. In animals, as in 
plants, there are two principal ways in which C. may 
be developed; namely, within the cavity of a previously 
existing C., in which case the process is said to be endo- 
genous ; or in the midst of a plastic fluid, or blastema, 
probably containing cell-germs, which has been pre- 
pared or elaborated by C. of a previous generation, but 
which has been set free by their rupture. The nucleus 
seems to perform a much more important partin animal 
than in plant C, in which, indeed, asa rule, it is absent; 
and even in animal C. it is often wanting. It is a small 
round or oval body iu the interior of the C., sometimes 
lying free, but at other times attached to the cell wall, 
and averaging in diameter, in the animal C., from 1-6000th 
to 1-4000th of an inch. In the conversion of C. into 
the several tissues, there is, in different instances, a 
great difference, not only in the nature and extent of 
the change which the C. undergo, but also in the condi- 
tion which these bodies have attained when the process 
of change commences, In some cases they have already 
acquired a distinct cell wall and cavity; in others, they 
never attain the condition of cells strictly so called, and 
the process of transformation Legins while they may be 
said to be but in a nascent state. The following are the 
principal modes in which C. or their elements are meta- 
morphosed : — 1. Increase in size and change of figure. 
2. Alteration of substance and of contents. 3. Division 
into fibrils. 4. Changes in the relation of cells to each 
other. 5. Formation of membranes and fibres from the 
blastema, without the intervention of actual cells. 6. 
Changes in the nuclei of cells. 7. Ulterior changes in 
the blastema. Two or more of the processes here men- 
tioned may occur in the same C. 

Cell. v. a. To place or confine in a cell. 


A celibate; a bachelor; one who re- 


Cella,n. [Lat.] (Arch.) In the architecture of the an- 


cients, a term applied to the body or principal part 
of the interior of a temple; or in Greek, the naos. The 
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part of the temple in front of the C. was called the pro- 
naos; the part in the rear of it, the posticum. 

Cellamare, ANTONIO Giunice, PKINCE oF, a Spanish 
diplomatist, B. in Naples, 1657. He was sent to France, 
as ambussador, in 1715. Here he joined the conspiracies 
planned against the Duke d'Orleans, with a view of vest- 
ing the regency of France in Philip of Spain, but the 
plot being discovered, and the seizure of C.'s despatches 
laying bare the whole details, he was forthwith expelled 
from France. D, 1733, 

Cellar, n. [Lat. cellarium, from cella, a cell; Ger. kel- 
ler.) A cell; an apartment or place under-ground, 
where provisions, liquors, coals, &c. are deposited; as, 
a wine-cellar. 

Cellarage, („ler- dj,) n. 
taken collectively. 


Come on, you hear this fellow in the cellarage.” — Shake. 


—Charge for cellur-room ; as, cellarage on stores. 

Cellarer, Cel'larist, n. [From Lat. cellarius, stew- 
ard.) (Excl.) An officer who ucts as butler in a monas- 
tery or religious house. — A functionary who has charge 
of the temporal matters in chapter-houses. 

Cellaret’, n. A case of cabinet-work for holding bottles 
of liquors, 

Cellarino, (s¢l-la-ré’no,) n. (Arch.) That part of the 
capital in the Roman, Doric, and Tuscan orders which 
is below the annulets under the ovolo. 

Cella’rius, . (Dancing.) A kind of valse, or waltz. 

Cellarius, Cunistor B, (sel-luir'e-us,) a learned German, 
B. at Smalkalde, 1638. He was professor of history and 
rhetoric in the University of Halle, Saxony; and in 
this tranquil capacity he passed the greater part of 
his life, producing works of great merit. “Among these 
may be noticed his Allas Culestis, and his Notitia Orbis 
Antique. D. 1707. 

Cellarous, a. Belonging to a cellar. (k.) 

Celle, or ZELL. [Ger. Zelle.] A town of N. Germany, in 
Hanover, on the Aller, 23 m. N.E. of Hanover. Manf. 
Linen fabrics, hosiery, soap, chicory, tobacco, wafers, 
and brandy, Pop. 13,248. 

Collis eroas, a. [Lat. cella, and ferre, to bear.] Bear- 
ing cells, 

Cellini, (chel-lé’ne,) BENVENUTO, one of the greatest 
artists of his time, was n. in Florence, in 1500. In 1515, 
he entered npon the study of the jeweller's and gold- 
smith's art, and in 1524 had so advanced his reputation 
as to be employed by Pope Clement VII., and some of 
the Roman nobility. At the storming of Rome in 1527, 
Cs is stated to have been the hand that shot the Con- 
stable de Bourbon. Owing to his quarrelsome temper and 
excesses, C. appears to have led a wild and turbulent 
life, and to have been more than once imprisoned. In 
1537, he visited Paris, where he was presented to Fran- 
cis I., into whose service he entered, in 1541, and with 
whom he became a great favorite. In 1554, Ces name 
was inscribed on the list of Florentine nobles. P. at 
Florence, in 1570. C.'s labors were chiefly divided be- 
tween Rome, Fontainebleau, and Florence. His produe- 
tions — in particular his cups, vases, tazzas, salt-cel- 
lars (or rather what we should now term é€pergnes), 
his arabesqued or damascened swords and poniurds, 
his seals, medals, and exquisite carvings in ivory — are 
still in the greatest repute, and, when in the market, are 
readily purchased at high prices. Of his larger works, 
the bronze statue of Perseus, at Bologna, is one of the 
most celebrated; and the description of its casting, 
which he gives in his Memoirs or Autobiography, 15 
almost as great a work of art in a literary way. These 
memoirs, interesting as a record of the history and 
manners of his time, have been translated into English 
by Roscoe, (London, 1812.) 

Cel'lipore, Cel/lepore, n. (Zoll.) A genus of coral- 
like Briozoa, consisting of masses of small calcareous 
cells crowded one upon another, and each perforated by 
a little hole. — Milne Edwards. 

Cellular, (sel/i-ler,) a. [Lat. celula, a small store- 
room: dim. of cella, a cell.) Consisting of, or contain- 
ing, little cells or cavities. 

Cellular Beam, n. (Mach.) An application of 
wrought iron for the purpose of girders and beams, in 
which wrought-iron plates are riveted with angle-irons, 
in the form of longitudinal cells with occasional cross 
strnts. 

Cellalares, (sel’u-Id-res,) n. pl. (Bot.) One of the two 
great sub-kingdoms in De Candolle’s system of classifi- 
cation, including plants composed of cellular tissue only, 

Cellular Membrane, n. (Anal.) A membrane 
formed of cellular or areolar tissue;— often used for 
the tissue itself. — Dunglison. 

Cellular System, n. (Anat.) The whole of the cel- 
lular or areolar tissue of the human body. — Dunglison, 

Cellular Tis’sue, Ankolan Tissue, RETICULAR Tis- 
Suk, Connective Tissur,n. [Fr. tissu 3 (Anat.) 
The most common of all the organic tissues. It is com- 
posed of a large number of small transparent fibrils, 
each abouts 5h 55th of an inch in diameter, crossing each 
other in all directions, and leaving small open spaces. 
or areole. It unites every part of the body, determines 
its shape, and by its elasticity and contractility, and by 
the fluid which it contains in its arecla, facilitates the 
motion of each part on each other, It is very sparingly 
supplied with blood-vessels, and no nerves have been 
found distributed through it. 

( Vegrtab. Physiol.) See TISSUE, (CELLULAR AND Vas- 
CULAR. 

Cellulated, a. Having cells; formed with cells. 

Cellule, (sél/yul,) n. [Lat. cællulu.] (Bot.) A minute cell. 

Celluliferous, a. [Lat. cellula, and Ferre, to bear.] 
Bearing small cells. 

Cellulose, a. Containing cells, 


Space for cellars; cellars 
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Cellulose, CELLULINE, n. (Vegetab. Physiol.) The sub- 
stance which forms the mass of the cell-membranes of 
all plants. It is one of a class of compounds intimately 
connected in their chemical constitution, but presenting 
remarkable physical differences. Without entering into 
chemical detuils, we may mention the following points 
of difference between it and the chemically allied sub- 
stances — sugar, dextrine, and starch. Sugar and dex- 
trine are soluble in cold water, and occur in the cell-sap 
in solution; starch is insoluble in cold water, but softens 
into a mucilage in boiling water, and is found in gran- 
ules in the cell-contents; while C. is insoluble in cold or 
boiling water, and, as far as is at present known, is very 
slightly soluble in the strong mineral acids, its only 
perfect solvent being a solution of oxide of copper in 
ammonia. The occurrence of C. in an organism was 
formerly regarded as a certain proof that the latter 
belonged to the vegetable kingdom. It has, however, 
been shown to be a constituent of the lower animals. 
Although C. forms a large proportion of the food of 
herbivorous animals, it is supposed to pass through the 
intestinal canal unchanged, and not to contribute di- 
rectly to nutrition. Form. CygHyo" o. 

Celo’sia, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Amaran- 
thaceæ. Several species have bright-colored persistent 
flowers, and are cultivated in our gardens. The best 
known is the Cock’s-comb, C. cristata, 

Cel’sius, OLavs, an eminent medical botanist and theo- 
logian, B. in Sweden, 1670. He became professor of 
theology, and of the Oriental languages, at Upsal. 
most celebrated work is entitled Hierobotanicon, or an 
account of the plants mentioned in the Bible. He was 
one of the founders of natural science in Sweden, and 
also the first instructor of Linnæus, who named the 
genus Celsis after him. Besides his many botanical dis- 
sertations, C. was the author of many remarkable theo- 
logical works. D. 1756. 

Cel’sus, an Epicurean philosopher, who lived in the 2d 
century, A.D. He was a friend of Lucian, and supposed 
to be the author of the work ugainst Christianity, en- 
titled Aby 4An84s, which the reply of Origen rendered 
famous. 

Cel’sus, AURELIUS Corxerivs, a Latin physician and an- 
thor, who flourished probably in the reigns of Augustus 
and Tiberius, and is supposed to have practised medicine 
at Rome. The only work of his that has come down 
to us, called De Medicina, and consisting of 8 books, is 
considered the most precious book of its kind which the 
Romans have left us. C. was styled the Hippocrates of 
the Latins, and is universally admired for the purity of 
his language. Eighty editions of his De Medicind 
have been published, and a good English translation by 
Dr. Grieve appeared in 1756. 

Cel’sus, in Michigan, u post-office of Kent co. 

Celt, (selt,) n. [See Cettic.] One of the Celts or CELTÆ, q. v. 

(Archeol.) A entting-instrament, sometimes made of 
stone, and sometimes of metal, found in ancient bur- 
rows and tumuli of the stone and bronze periods. 

Cel’tze, Cetts, or Ketts, n. pl. (Hist.) A people which 
at one time appear to have inhabited the greater part of 
central und western Europe. The recent researches of 
philologists have shown that the Celtic language be- 
longs to the Indo-Germanic group; but at what time 
they migrated westward is unknown. They appear to 
have been divided into two great families—the Gauls, 
who inhabited Gaul, to whom the name of Celts is more 
properly applied, and the Cimbri, or Cimmerii, who ap- 
pear to have migrated from Asia at a later period, and 
spread themselves over Germany to the ocean. Hero- 
dotus, the father of history, mentions the Celts and 
Cynetæ as inhabiting the remotest parts of Europe to- 
wards the setting of the sun, near the sources of the 
Danube. A great immigration of the Gaula into Italy 
took place in the reign of the Roman king Tarquinius 
Priscus, under the leadership of Bellovesus; and at the 
same time another horde of them, under Segovesus, 
crossed the Rhine. and, advancing as far as the Hercyn- 
ian forest, settled along the Danube, and in the country 
now called Bohemia. At a very remote period the Celta 
had also passed into Spain, where their descendants be- 
came afterwards known as Celtiberians; and they like- 
wise crossed over into Britain. Several subsequent irrup- 
tions of the Gauls took place into Italy; and in B. c. 390 
the city of Rome was taken and burned by these bar- 
barians. About 280 B.C. a vast multitudo of Celts or 
Gauls invaded Macedonia and Greece, spreading terror 
and devastation everywhere before them, and, after 
making immense booty, returned homeward. An in- 
vasion of barbarians from the east of the Rhone and 
north of the Danube, about B. c. 113, first made the Ro- 
mans acquainted with the Cimbri. Some years later the 
Teutones and Cimbri attacked the Belge: and Cæsar 
states that the Belge were the only people of Gallia 
who prevented the Cimbri and Teutones from invading 
their territory. The power of the Celts in Europe was, 
however, on the decline long before the time of Cæsar. 
The Gauls of Italy had been subjugated by the Romans; 
and in Gaul they were pressed on onéside by the Belge 
and Germans, and on the other by the Iberians. The 
remains of the ancient Celts are now found in Brittany, 
Wales, the Highlands of Scotland, the Isle of Man, and 
Ireland. The Celtic tongues are the Erse or Irish, 
the Gaelic, Manx, Welsh, and Breton. The Basque, it is 
now generally agreed, is not a dialect of the Celtic. We 
know nothing of any original Celtic alphabet, nor of 
any works in that language: but in Gaul they seem to 
have become acquainted with the Greek language from 
the colony of Massilia (Marseilles). The Celts were men 
of large size, fair complexion, blue eyes, and light-colored 
hair. They were of a fickle disposition, warlike, vain, 
boastful, and clamorous. Their government seems to 
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have been a kind of aristocracy, their chiefs forming a 
senate or supreme council. The Druids formed a power- 
ful body among them, being the guardians and interpre- 
ters of their laws, as well as the ministers of their re- 
ligion. They were also the instructors of the people in 
all kinds of knowledge with which they were acquainted. 
Their bards or poets had also great influence among 
them, and used to accompany their songs with instru- 
mental music on harps and the like, The Celts had no 
temples nor images, but worshipped their deity in 
groves and forests. Their religion seems to have been 
originally a sort of Theism; but they afterwards adopted 
some of the gods of the Germans and other nations. It 
is undoubted that they offered human victims in their 
sacrifices, 

Celtibe’ri, n. pl. (Hist.) A people of ancient Spain, 
supposed to have arisen from a union of the aborigines 
the Iberians, and their Celtic invaders, Various limits 
have been assigned to their country, which included 
probably all the N. of Spain as far S. us the sources of 
the Gnadalquivir. Hannibal subdued the C., and they 
afterwards passed under the Roman yoke. They re- 
volted B. o. 181, and were subdued by Tiberius Gracchus 
B. O. 179. Two struggles for independence followed, 
called respectively the first O. or Nemantine, and the 
second C. or Sertorian wars, in the latter of which they 
were finally vanquished, and, B.C. 72, do not again ap- 
pear in history. 

Celtibe'ria. (Gg.) See CELTIBERI. 

Celtibe’rian, a. Pertaining or relating to Celtiberia, 
a division of the ancient /beria, Spain. 

n. One of the Celtiberians or CELTIBERI, g. v. 

Cel'tie, a. [W. celt, a covert, shade, or shelter; celtiad, 
one who dwells in a covert, an inhabitant of the wood 
or forest; Gr. Keltai, the Celts.) Pertuining to the Celts, 
or to their language. 

—n. The language of the Celts; its remains are found, at 
the present day, in the Welsh, Gaelic, Erse (Irish), and 
Armorican, or Breton, dialects; and formerly in the 
Cornish, now extinct. 

Celtie Architecture, a term applied to the rude 
attempts at building with stone, which were made by 
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Fig. 547.— DRUIDICAL TEMPLE, 
(Stonehenge, England.) ” 


the Celts of Gaul and Britain. They consist chiefly of 
Druidical remains in the form of temples and cromlechs. 
The temples were huge blocks of stone set up in a cir- 
cle, in a vertical position, which support others placed 
horizontally upon them, as imposts or lintels. Some of 
these stones bear traces of the chisel, and the upright 
and transverse blocks were often fitted together with 
mortise-und-tenon joints. The cromlechs, which con- 
sist externally of a large block supported on three or 
fonr smaller ones, were supposed to have been altars on 
which the Druids sacrificed human and other victims; 
but they have been found to be monumental records 
covering cavities below the surface of the earth, in which 
Dones of men and animals, and stone implements, have 


been discovered. The finest Druidical circles or temples 
that still remain tolerably perfect are those of Stone- 
henge and Avebury, in Wiltshire, England, and of Car- 
nac, France. Cromlechs are to be found in many parts 
of the British isles, France, and other parts of Europe. 
Cel'tis, n. (Bot.) A genus of trees, order Ulmacee, The 
C. occidentalis, commonly known as the Sugar-berry or 
Nettle-tree, isa decid- 
uous tree, 30-50 ft. 
high, found from Can- 
ada to Carolina, in 
wood and near rivers. 
It is very hardy and 
ornamental; and it 
possesses, as all the 
other C., the property 
of keeping on all its 
leaves very late, and 
then to drop them all 
at once. C. crassifo- 
lia, the Hack-berry, 
found in Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee, 20-30 ft. high, 
is distinguished in 
woods by its straight, 
slender trunk, undi- 
vided to a great 
height, covered with 
an unbroken bark. 
The leaves are of a 
thick and firm tex- 
ture, very large, and 
heart-shaped at base. 


Fig. 548. 
HACK-BERRY, (Celtis crassifolia.) 
Fruit of natural size. 
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Flowers small, white, succeeded by a round, black drupe 
about the size of the whortleberry. The wood is white 
and close-grained, but neither strong nor durable. 

Celt'ieism, n. A Celtic idiom; a custom or peculiarity 
of the Celts, 

Celt'ish, a. Celtic. (n.) 

—n. The language of the Celts. (n.) 

Cemba'lo, n. It.] (s.) The harpsichord or spinet. (x.) 

Cement, u. ¶ Lat. cementum, for cedimentum, from cada, 
to cut, to cut off.] (Building.) A term applied to those 
building materials of a calcareous and silicious nature 
which, when mixed with water, set quickly. By this 
property they are distinguished from mortars, which 
require time to harden. Natural cements are obtained 
by calcining argillaceous limestone containing silicate 
of alumina. The stone being burnt, the carbonic acid is 
driven off, and when water is added, a hydrated silicate 
of lime and alumina is formed. Cements as thus made 
are known as Koman cements. Artificial cements of 
this character are made by calcining carbonate of lime 
and fine river-mud together. 

—Metapborically, bond of union; that which unites so- 
cieties or persons firmly together. 

Friendship l mysterious cement of the soul.” — Blair. 

(Anat.) The substance which joins together the plates 
of compound teeth, like those of the elephant, and which 
fills np the folds and cavities in the teeth of Ruminants 
and Pachyderms; and which also covers all that part of 
a simple tooth which is not coated with enamel. The 
cement is characterized, like true bone, by the presence 
of the Purkinjean corpuscles. 

—v.a. To unite bodies by the use of cement, or by some- 
thing interposed. 

„Liquid bodies have nothing to cement them.” — Burnet. 
—To unite firmly or closely; as, to cement a friendship. 
—v. i. To unite und become solid; to unite and cohere. 

The parts (of a wound) will unite by inosculation, and cement 
like one branch of a tree ingrafted on another.” — Sharp. 

Cement'al, n. Pertaining to cement; consisting of 
cement. 
Cementa' tion, n. Act of cementing; cohesion. 

(Chem.) The process of converting iron into steel by 
being heated, in the form of bars, for several hours with 
charcoal powder ina chest of refractory clay. The re- 
sult of the operation is called blistered-steel, from the 
appearance of the surface. — See STEEL. 

Cementatory, a. Having the quality or properties 
of cement. 
Cement'er, n. One who, or that which, cements. 

Language. . . the great instrument and cementer of society.” 

Locke, 
Cementitious, (sem-en-tish’us,) a. Capable of cement- 
ing; tending to unite, cohere, or consolidate. 


į | Cemete’rial, a. Of, or pertaining to, a cemetery. 


Cemetery, n. [Gr. Aoimélérion, from koimad, to put 
to sleep.] A place set apart for interment of the dead; 
a churchyard; a necropolis; a burying-ground. The 
most celebrated of the European public C. are the Cam 
Santo of Pisa, and the Pére la Chaise of Paris. In the 
U. States, there are C. equal in point of arrangement to 
any in Europe. Among the most beautiful are Mount 
Auburn, near Boston; Greenwood, in Brooklyn; Laurel 
Hill, and Woodlands, Philadelphia; and Spring Grove, 
near Cincinnati. — See NATIONAL CEMETERIES. 

Cemetery Hill, (Battles at). See GETTYSBURG. 

Cen/atory, a. [Lat. cenatorius, from cena, supper.] 
Relating to supper. 

“The Romans washed, were anointed, and wore a cenatory 
garment." — Browne. 

Cen’ehrus, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Grami- 
nace. The Bur-grass, C. tribuloides, found in sandy soil 
in New Jersey, has a stem 1-2 ft. long; flowers spicate 
with the burr-like involucres approximate; leaves lance- 
linear; and glumes acuminate-mucreonate. 

Cen’ei, Beatrice, a Roman lady of the 16th century 
whose memory has been preserved by her extraordinary 
beauty and tragical fate, was the daughter of Count 


Fig. 549. — BEATRICE CENCI, 

(After Guido Reni.) 
Francesco di Cenci, aman notorious for his wickedness 
of life. She became his victim, and appealed to Pope 


Clement VIIL, but in vain; when her mother-in-law, 
and brother, unable to bear the cruel tyranny of 
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the count, conspired to assassinate him. It is uncertain 
if Beatrice was privy to this plot. Suspicion fell upon 
her and others of her family, they were taken to Rome 
and subjected to frightful tortures. Beatrice constantly 
asserted her innocence, but was condemned to death, 
and despite thesupplicationsmade by the noblest families 
of Rome, she was executed (Sept. 11, 1599) along with her 
relations. The story of the Cenci is the subject of a 
powerful tragedy by Shelley. A portrait of Beatrice, at- 
tributed to Guido Reni, is in the Barbarino Palace, Rome. 
The legend of this portrait has recently been exploded, for 
it is now proven that Guido was never in Rome until nine 
years after theexecution of Beatrice, and that this picture 
was the portraitof amodel, recognized in other paintings. 

Cenis, (Mont,) (sé’ne.) See page 1733. 

Cenobite, (se/nd-bit,) n. (Gr. koinobiotés — koinos, com- 
mon, and biotés, same as bios, life, from biod, to yes} 
One of a religious order living incommunity ; — oppose 
to a hermit, who dwells in solitude. 

Cenobit'ie, Cenobit'ienl. a. Fr. cenobitique.] Liv- 
ing as cenobites, or in community, as the dwellers in a 
monastery. 

Cen’obitism, n. State or habits of cenobites. 

Cenotaph, (sen’d-taf,) n. (Fr. cénotaphe ; Gr. kenota- 
phim, kenos, empty, and taphos, a tomb.) An empty 
tomb; a monument erected to one who is buried else- 
where, or not found for interment at all. 

A cenotaph in Westminster Abbey.” — Macaulay. 

Cenozo’ic Time, n. [Gr. kainos, recent, and ds, 
life.] (Ceol.) The tertiary and later period, succeeding 
to the Metozoic, or Mediæval. — Dana. 

Cense, (sens,) v. a. [Fr. encenser. See Incense.] To 
perfume with incense, or with odors from burning sub- 
stances. 

“On the side altar, cens'd with sacred smoke.” — Dryden. 

Censer, (sens’or,) n. pEr, encensoir, from Lat. incensor, 
one who sets fire to, from incendo, to set fire to. See 
Incensz.| A vase or pan in which incense is burned.— A 
bottle with a perforated cap, used for sprinkling odors. — 
C. were much used in the Hebrew service, but their 
form is not accurately ascertained. Josephus tells us 
that King Solomon made 20,000 gold C. for the temple 
of Jerusalem to offer perfumes in, and 50,000 others to 
carry fire in. The C. used in the Roman Catholic Church 
at mass, vespers, and other offices, is suspended by 
chains, which are held in the hand, and is tossed in the 
air, so as to throw the smoke of the incense in all direc- 
tions. 

Censor, (sen’sor,) n. [Lat. censor, from censeo, to weigh 
or poise in order to determine the value; to value, to es- 
timate, to tax, to assess, to enrol, to enumerate. } irom: 
Hist.) The title of two Roman magistrates originally 
appointed for the purpose of taking the census, or regis- 
ter of the number and property of the citizens. But 
their powers were much increased subsequently when 
they had the inspection of public morals entrusted to 
them, with authority to degrade senators and knights 
from their respective orders, and remove other citizens 
from their tribes, depriving them of all their privileges 
except liberty, which was termed making them rari- 
ans. The C. had also the power of making contracts for 

ublic buildings, and the supply of victims for sacrifices. 

hey were originally appointed for a whole lustrum; 
but by law of Mamercus Æmilius, B. c. 443, the term of 
office was limited to 18 months. The magistracy was 
confined to patricians, until C. Marcius Rutilus, a ple- 
beian, was elected in B. c. 351. No person might be 
twice invested with it; and if one of the C. died, another 
was not substituted in his room, but his surviving col- 
league was obliged to resign. The office of C. was abol- 
ished under the emperors, who, however, exercised the 

eater part of its functions. 

ne who examines or scrutinizes, as manuscripts, books, 
&c., to see that they come within the limit of permissible 
speech; as, a censor of the press. 

—One who blames or censures: one who is given to cen- 
sure or exprobation; a harsh or severe critic. 


Ill. natured censors of the present age. — Roscommon. 


Censo’rial, Censo’rian, a. Belonging to a censor; 
relating to the correction of public morality. 


„The Star-chamber had the censorian power." — Bacon. 


Censo’rious, a. Addicted to censure; prone to find 
fault: captious; severe; as, a censorious disposition. 

—Implying or delivering censure. 

“ He was rigorously ... censorious upon all his brethren of the 
gown.” —Swift. 

Censo’riously, adv. In a censorious manner. 

Censo'riousness, n. Quality of being censorious; 
habit of censuring. 

Cen’sorship, n. Office or dignity of a censor. 

Censual, (sén’shu-al,) a. [From Lat. census.) Relating 
to, or consisting of, a census. 

Censurable, (sen’shiir-a-bi,) a. [See Censurz.] Worthy 
of censure; blamable; faulty ; culpable ; reprehensible; 
as, censurable behavior. 

Cen’surableness, n. Quality of being censurable; 
fitness to be censured; blamableness. 

Cen‘surably, adv. In a manner deserving of blame. 

Censure, (sén’shur,) n. (Fr., from Lat. censura, from 
censor — censeo. See CENSOR.) Act of blaming or finding 
fault; blame; reproof; condemnation; reprehension ; 
reproach. 

“ Censure is the tax a man pays to the public for e 
cift. 

—Juidicial sentence; condemnatory judgment; as, The 
censures of the Church.” — Hammond. 

=v. a. [Fr. censurer.| To judge unfavorably of; to blame; 
to reprehend; to find fuult with. 

“I may be censured that nature thus gives way to loyalty.” Shakes, 
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To condemn by a judicial sentence. 

Cen‘sus, n. [lat. See Censor.) An official reckoning 
or enumeration of the inhabitants and wealth of a 
country. The practice of numbering the people appears 
to have prevailed in certain countries from a very early 
period. We are told that about 600,000 men of Israel 
went up out of Egypt, besides women and children, and 
there is reason to believe that they had borrowed the 
practice from the Egyptians, among whom they bad 
been living. At a later period, David incurred the anger 
of Jehovah by numbering the people, Joab and the 
captains of the host were employed to do this work, 
and it occupied them nine months and twenty days, 
the number of valiant men in Israel being 800,000, in 
Judah 500,000. In these early times, the object of num- 
bering the people was chiefly to ascertain the number of 
fighting-men that could be brought into the field; and 
hence we find that no account is taken of women and 
children. Ata later period, among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, wealth came to be regarded as an important 
principle in the State, and the census was taken more 
for ascertaining the wealth of the people, in order to 
adjust the rights and duties of citizenship among the 
different classes. Previous to the time of Solon, a citi- 
zen’s rights at Athens depended upon his ancestry; but 
that lawgiver substituted property for birth, and made 
a citizen’s rights and duties dependent upon his prop- 
erty. Accordingly, all the citizens were divided into 
four classes, according to their annual income. By the 
laws of Servius Tullius, the Roman citizens were di- 
vided into six classes, according to the amount of their 
property. The Romun census was taken with great 
care, and was very minute and full. It indicated not 
only the number and respective classes of ull free per- 
sons, but their domestic position as husbands und wives, 
fathers and mothers, sons and daughters. The census, 
which at first was employed to ascertain the military 
strength of a people, and afterwards their wealth, may 
now be said to have in view the much more important 
object of ascertaining, in its widest sense, the social 
condition and progress of a people, with a view also to 
finding out those conditions, physical and moral, upon 
which social progress and well-being depend. Almost 
all civilized countries now take acensus at regular in- 
tervals; being every three years in Austria, Belgium, 
and Prussia: tive years in France, and ten years in Eng- 
land. In this country, a general census is taken every 
ten years, in accordance with the provisions of the Con- 
stitution. The Sth census was taken in 1800, and is in- 
contestably the most thorough ever made in any coun- 
try. Independently of the Federal census, many of the 
States have made provisions for a similar enumeration 
of their populations respectively, the period between the 
taking of each census varying from 2 years, as in Towa, 
to 10 years, as in Massachusetts. See SUPPLEMENT. 

Cent, n. [Fr.; Lat. centum, a hundred.) A hundred.—An 
American coin of copper or other metal, equivalent to 
10 mills or the 100th part of a dollar. — In China, a coin 
of which 100 are equal to the Mexican dollar. — A game 
at cards, formerly played, at which 100 points scored 
game.— Per cent. A certain rate by the hundred, as five 
per cent., the 20th part of 100. 

Cent’age, n. Percentage; rate by the cent or hun- 

red. 

Centaur, (sen’tawr,) n. ¶ Lat. centaurus ; Gr. kentauros ; 
probably from Gr. kentéo, to prick, urge on, and tauros, 
a bull, from his being a mounted herdsman.) ( Myth.) A 
fabulous being, represented as half man, half horse. The 
Centaurs are 
mentioned as 
inhabiting 
Thessaly, and 
are fabled as 
being the 
fruit of Ixion’s 
amour with a 
cloud, which 
Jupiter trans- 
formed into 
the shape of 
Juno. The re- 
nowned bat- 
tle of the 
Centaurs and 
the Lapithe, 
so frequently 
referred to by 
the poets, 
arose from & 
quarrel at the 
marriage of 
Pirithous 
with Hippodamia. Hercules, Theseus, and the rest of 
the Lapithm, defeated the Centaurs with great slaughter, 
drove them out of Thessaly, and compelled them to seek 
shelter in Arcadia, It has been supposed that the fable 
of these monsters arose among the Lapithæ, a tribe in 
Thessaly, who first broke and rode the horse, and in- 
vented the bridle. 

(Astron.) [Lat. Centaurus.) A southern constellation, 
go lew down that the main part of it cannot be seen in 
our latitude. It is situated S. of Spica Virginis, with a 
mean declination of 50. It contains 35 stars, including 
2 of first magnitude, 1 of the second, and 6 of the third: 
the brightest of which are not visible in the U. States. 
See SAGITTARIUS. 

Cen‘taurize, v.a. To perform the acts of, or to be like 
a Centaur; hence, to be a man and act like a brute. 

Webster. 

Centaury, n. (Bot.) The English name of CENTAU- 

REA, g. v. 


. 


Fig. 550. — A CENTAUR. 
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Centau’rea, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order As- 
teraceæ. The species x 
are very numerous, 
but not one is of any 
importance to man. 
The C. cyanus, the 
common Blue-bottle, 
Blue-bonnet, Blue- 
weed, or Bachelor's 
Button of corn-fields, 
is sometimes culti- 
vated for the suke of 
its many-colored flow- 
er-heads. The C. Ame- 
ricana, native of Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana, 
and naturalized in Illi- 
nois, is also cultivated 
in gardens, and has 
very showy, pale-pur- 
ple heads. 

Centaurellla, n. 
(Bot.) A genus of 
plants, ord. Gentiana- 
cee, They are Ameri- 
can, slender, erect 
herbs, with scale-like 
leaves and small white 
flowers. The C, autum- 
nales, the Screw-stem, 
native to wet grounds 
from Massachusetts 
to Georgia, is of a yellowish-green color, and has a small 
white corolla, bearing the stamen at its clefts. 

Centa’vo, n. [Sp.] A coin current in Chili, of which 
100 form the Pesos, or dollar. It is about equivalent to 
one cent and an eighth, American. 

Cent en, u. A piece of Javanese money, worth about 
half a cent, American, and of which a hundred in Java 
are equal to a guilder or florin. 

Centen’a, n. A coin of Paraguay; 100 form the dollar 
of that country. The C. is about equal in value with 
the U. States cent. 

Centena’rian, n. A person one hundred years old. 

—a. Of, or pertaining to a hundred years of age; us, a 
centenarian inhabitant. 

Centenary, (sen’ten a. re.) n. ¶ Lat. centenarius, from 
centum, a hundred.) The number of a hundred; the 


(Centaurea cyanus.) 


period of a hundred years; a century. 
—a. Relating to a hundred ; consisting of a hundred. 
—Occurring once in every hundred years, 
Cen’tenary, in Virginia, a P. O. of Buckingham co. 
9 


a. [From Lat. centum, a hundred, and 

annus, à year.] Consisting of. or pertaining to, a hun- 
dred years, or completing that term. — Happening every 
hundred years. 

Centennial Exhibition, 

Cen'ter, n. See CENTRE. 

Cen’ter, in Tezas, a post-village of Shelby co. 

Center, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Rock co. 

(entering. nu. (Arch.) See CENTRING. 

Cen‘terville, in Jowa, a post-office of Appanoose co. 

Centes’imal, a. [Lat. centesimus, from centum.) The 
hundredth; by the hundred; as, the centesi mul part of 
anything. 

—n. The hundredth part of anything; as, the “centesimal 
of a cube.” — Arbuthnot. 

Centesima’'tion, n. [Lat. centesimare.] (Mil.) A 
punishment formerly inflicted fur military offences, as 
desertion, insubordination, &c., where one soldier out 
of every hundred was chosen to incur the penalty. 

Centesimo, (sent’es-é-mo,) n. [Sp.] In Peru, a piece of 
current money, about equal in value to the American 
cent, of which 100 form the dollar. 

Centicip‘itous, a. [Lat. centiceps, from centum, and 
caput, hend] Having « hundred heads. 

Centifidous, a. [Lat. centifidus.] Split or divided 
into a hundred parts. 

Centifo'lious, a. [Lat. centum, and folium, leaf.) Pos- 
sessing a hundred leaves. 

Centigrade, (sen'li-grdd,) a. [Fr., from Lat. centum, 
and gradus, a step or degree, from gradior, to step, to 
walk or go.] Having a hundred degrees; divided into 
a hundred degrees. 

Centigrade Division, n. (Phys.) This term most 
frequently occurs in scientific works in reference to the 
division of the scale of the thermometer. The fixed points 
of the thermometric scale are the points at which water 
freezes on the one band, and boils on the other; the 
space between these two points being divided into 100°, 
the centigrade scale is formed. In Fahrenheit's scale, 
which is usually applied in common life to the ther- 
mometer in this country, the same space is divided into 
180°; a degree of the centigrade scale is therefore greater 
than a degree of Fahr. in the proportion of 180 to 100, 
or of 9to 5. Any number of degrees, therefore. on the 
centigrade scale, being multiplied by 9 and divided by 
5. will give the equivalent number of degrees of Fahr. 
But in comparing temperatures expressed by the two 
scales, it is necessary to recollect that the zero of Fah- 
renheit’s scale is not placed at the freezing-point, but 
32° below it. An example will best show how this is to 
be taken into account. Let it be required to express on 
Fahrenheit’s scale the temperature corresponding to 10° 
centigrade. Here 10 X 9 + 5 - 18; to this add 32, and 
we have 18 + 32 = 50; so that a temperature of 19° of 
the centigrade scale corresponds to one of 50° of Fah- 


renheit's. 
[Fr.] A French 


See page 712. 


Centigramme, renege erg n. 
weight, being the 100th part of a gramme, equal to 
„15434 of a grain. 
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Centilitre, (son’te-lé-tr,) n. [Fr., from Lat. centum, and 
“Fr, /itre.| In France, a measure of capacity, being the 
100th part of a litre, equal to ‘61028 of a cubic inch, 
Centil'oqu n. (Lat. centum, and loqui, to speak.) A 
hundred-t scourse, (R.) 

Centime, Gen. n. [Fr., from Lat. centesimus.) A 

French coia of the value of the 100th part of a franc; 

or the fifth part of the American cent. 

Centimetre, (son'te-m--tr,) n. [Fr. centimetre. from 
Lat. cen/am, and Gr. metron, measure.| A French meas- 
ure of length, the 100th part of a METRE, q. v.; equal 
to 39371 of an English inch. 

Cen'‘tinel, n. Bee SENTINEL. 

Cen'tipede, n. [Lat. centipeda, from centum, a hun- 
dred, and pes, pedis, a foot.) (Zoöl.) The genus Solopen- 
dra, of Cuvier, composed of carnivorous annulosa be- 
longing to the order Myriapoda. They are distinguished 
by haviug antennæ of fourteen joints or upwards; a 
mouth composed of two mandibles; a quadrifid lip: 
two palpi, or small feet, united at their base; and a} 
second lip, formed by a second pair of dilated feet, 
joined at their origin, and terminated by a strong hook, 
having an opening beneath its point, through which a 
poisonous flud is thrown out. The body is long, de- 
pressed, and membranous, each ring being covered by a 
coriaceous or cartilaginous plate, and mostly having one 
pair of feet; the hist is usually thrown backwards, and 


elongated in form of a tail, These insects conceal them- 
selves under the decayed bark of trees, the decayed tim- 
bers of buildings, and among stones, lumber, and rubbish, 
whence they sally forth at night in search of prey. Our 


species usually 
RW OIL 


y 

2 or 3 inches 

long, but in the 8 ra D 
— A t < 
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West India Is- 
lands. and 
throughout 8. 
America, whero 

multiply rapidly and grow to a large size, they are 

formidable pests. The utmost vignance is neces- 

even in cleanly houses, to prevent these creatures 
rom finding their way into the beds; and although f| 
they endeavor to escape as soon as a liglitis brought! 
into the room and run with considerable swiftness, the 
are ready to stand on the defensive, and sting severely 
they are accordingly very dangerous when once they 
haveentered a bed; the sting being not only exceedingly 
painful at the moment, but is followed by a high degree 
of local inflammation, and a fever of great irritation. 
This truly noxious Centipede grows to the size of five 
or six inches in length, and is a formidable inmate of 
most of the houses in tropical regions. 

Centes'imo,n. It.] An Italian coin, of the same value 
as the French centime, or one-fifth of the American cent. 

Cent Jours. Fr., a hundred days.] (Hist) The name 
given to the second period of the reign of Napoleon L, 
which lasted 100 days, from his return fr Elba, 
March 20, 1515, to the second restoration, June 28, same 

ear. 

cént'ner, n. [Ger, a hundred-weight, from Lat. cente- 
narius, from centum.) (Metall) A weight that can be 
divided first into 100 parts, and then sub-divided into 
smaller parts. — In Austria, Prussia, the remaining 
States of Germany, in Sweden, and in Switze 

yeight of quantity equivalent to 12314 lbs., 11 
120 lbs., 112700 lbs., aud 110 lbs. avoirdupois, respec- 
tively. 

Cen to., (pl. Centos,) n. [Lat., from Gr. kentrōn, a sharp- 
pointed instrument.) In its original sense, patch-work 
sewed together with a needle 

(Iat.) A word employed to designate a collection of 
separate verses from the works of one or more poets, 
arranged so us to form a distinct poem. The only clas- 
sical example of a C. left to us is that of Ausonius, who 
composed a nuptial idyl ont of Virgilian verses; in 
which, however, the words are also perverted into a 
new meaning. In his prologue to this piece Ausonius 
describes the (, and gives rules for its composition, 

(Mus.) An opera containing a medley of musical se- 
lections on a large scale. 

Cento, (chen'to,) a town of central Italy, 13 m, N. N. W. of 
Bologna. It is the birthplace of Guercino. Pop. 4,876. 

Cen’tonism, „. Compilation from various authors; act 
of eclectic composition, 

Cen'tral. a. Fr., from Lat. centralis, from centrum.) 
Relating to the centre; placed in the centre or middle, 
Central, in /»nnsylvania, a post-office of Columbia co. 

Central. in Missouri, a post-office of St. Louis co. 

Central America. The territory connecting North 
and South America and comprising the independent 
States of Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
and San Salvador (q. v.); united area, 175,0008q. m. Pop. 
(1875), 2,4 WO; surface, mountainous, the highest 
mountain being the Volcano of Agua, height 14.000 ft. 
Tt remained subject to Spain until 1823, when a federal 
union of the five States was formed and dissolved in 


4 ral Bridge, in New Fork, a P. 0. of Schoharie co. 
Ventral City, in Colorado, cap. of Gilpin co. Situated 
in the gold region, 8,200 feet above tide; in Ml., a vill. 
of Marion co.; in Jowa, a P. O. of Linn co.; in Kan. a 
vill. of Anderson co.; a vill. of Nemaha co.; in Mi., a 
P. O. of Putnam co.; in Nebraska, a p.-vill. of Burt co. 

Central C ege, in Orin, a post-office of Franklin co. 

Central Falls, in Rhode Islind, a village of Smith- 
field township, Providence co., on the Blackstone River, 
1 mile N. of Pawtucket. 

Central Forces, n. pl. ( Mech.) The powers which 
Cansen moving body to tend towards, or recede from, the 
centre of motion. When a body is made to revolve in 
@ circle round some fixed point, it will have a continued 
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tendency to fly off in a straight line at a tangent in the 
circle, which tendency is called the centrifugal furce; 
and the opposing power by which the body is retained in 
the circular path is called the centripetal force. The first 
law of motion is, that a body must continue for ever in 
a state of rest, or in a state of uniform and rectilineel 
motion, if it be not disturbed by the action of an exter- 
nal cause. Upon this law the doctrine of central forces 
is founded. It therefore considers the external forces 
which act upon a body in motion, When there is an al- 
teration, either in its velocity, or direction round a cen- 
tral point. It also considers the law of the force by 
which a body moves around another in u known curve, 
and solves various mathematical problems. Gravity, as 
exemplitied in the force which acts on all bodies from 
the centre of the earth, is the simplest and most general 
example of a central force, Kepler and Newton devoted 
much time and labor to the study of central forces. 
Central House, in California, a P. O. of Butte co. 
Centra’‘lia, in Illinois, a township and town of Marion 
co., on the Central Railroad, at the junction of the 
Chicago brauch. 
Centralia, in Kansas, a post-office of Nemaha co. 
Centralia, in Missouri. a post-village of Boone co., 
121 m. W. N. W. of St. Louis. 
Centralia, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Columbia co. 
Centralia, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Wood co., 
on the Wisconsin River, 4 m, below Grund Rapids; pop. 
893. 
Central Institute’, in Alabama, a P. O. of Elmore co. 
Cen'tralism, n. Quality of being central; the com- 
bination of several parts into one whole, 
Centrality, n. State of being central. 
Centraliza'tion, „. Fr. centralisatum.] Act of cen- 
trulizing; as, the centralization of trade in a certain 
country. 

(Politics.) The term is frequently applied to the ten- 
dency to bring together all the departments of state 
administrations to one centre, and to remove all local 
offices to the capital, 

Cen tralize, v.a. To render central; to bring to a 
centre, or within a small compass. 

Cen’trally, adv. Inn central manner. 

Central Park, in New York, a P. O. of Queens co. 

Central Plains, in Virginia, a P. O. of Fluvanna co. 

Central Point, in Minnesota,» post-village of Good- 
hue co., on Lake Pepin, 15 m. below Red Wing. 

Central Provinces of British India. See page 712. 

Central Square, in New York, a post-village of 
Oswego co., 20 m. N. of Syracuse, 


Central Station, in W. Virginia, a village of Dod- 


dridge co. 

Cen’‘tral Sun, n. (Astron) The name given to the 
body about which the sun, and all the stars in the great 
cluster or nebula to which the sun belongs, is assumed 
to be revolving. 

Cen’tral Village, or Norta PLAINFIELD, in Connec- 
ticul, a post-village in Plainticld township, Windham 
co., on the Moosup River, 45 m. E. of Hartford. Pop. 
about 2.500. 

Central Village, in Massachusetts, a P.O. of Bristol co. 

Cen ‘tre, (sometimes written CENTER.) n. [Fre, from Lat. 
centrum; Gr. kentron —kented, to prick, goad, or urge 
on; literally. a prickle, a sharp point. a point.) In its 
modern acceptation, the middle or central point, part, 
or portion of anything; as, the centre of a sphere; the 
centre of a field, &. 

—The central part or object of concentration; the nucleus 
around which anything is formed: as, the céntre of at- 
traction. 

(Arch.) Any timber frame, or set of frames, for sup- 
porting the arch-stoues of a bridge during the construc- 
tion of an arch. 

(Geom.) When applied to a curve or surface, C. de- 
notes a point with respect to which all the points of the 
curve or surface are symmetrically situated: that is to 
say. every right line through the C. of a curve or surface 
will cut the latter in points, which, taken two and two, 
are equi-distant from that C 

C. of an army. ( Mil.) That part which constitutes 
the main body between the wings when drawn up in 
line. — C.of a dal, (Horol.) That point where the gno- 
mon or style, placed parallel to the axis of the earth, 
intersects the plane of the dial, — C. of a conic section. 
(Math.) That point of a circle which bisects any di- 
ameter, or that point in which all the diameters inter- 
sect euch other. This point in an ellipse is within the 
figure, in the hyperbola without, and in the parabola it 
is at an infinite distance. — C. of a circle, that point ina 
circle which is equally distant from every point of the 
circumference, being that from which the circle is de 
scribed. — C. of conversion, a mechanical term, the sig- 
nification of which may be thus conceived: if a stick be 
laid on stagnant water, and drawn by n thread fastened 
to it, so that the thread makes always the same angle with 
it. the stick will be found to turn about a certain point, 
which point is called the C. of conversion, —C. f an 
equilibrium, is the same with respect to bodics immersed 
in a flnid as the © of gravity is to bodies in free space; 
or it is a certain point on which, if a body, or system of 
bodies, be suspended, they will rest in any position, — 
C. of attractim, (Phys.) The C. of attraction of a body 
is that point into which, if all its matter were collected, 
its action upon any remote particle would still be the 
same as it is while the body retains its own proper 
form; or it is that point to which bodies tend by their 
own gravity, or about which a planet revolves as a 
centre, being attracted or impelled towards it by the 
action of gravity. The common centre of attraction of 
two or more bodies is used to denote that point in which, 
if a particle of matter were placed, the action of eac 
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body upon it would be equal, and where it will remain 
in equilibrium, having no tendency to move ohe way 
rather than another. — C. of friction, is that point in the 
base of a body on which it revolves. in which, if the 
whole surface of the base and the mass of the body were 
collected and made to revolve about the centre of the 
base of the given body, the angular velocity destroyed 
by its friction would be equal to the angular velocity 
destroyed in the given body by its friction in the sume 
time. — C. of gravity. See GRAVITY. — C. of gyration. 
(Mech.) That point in a body revolving on an axis, into 
which, if the matter of the whole body were collected, 
thesame angular velocity would be generated by the same 
moving force. H motion ofa body, a fixed point about 
which the body is moved; and the axis of motion is the 
fixed axis about which it moves. — C of osciléation, the 
point in which the whole of the matter must be col- 
lected, in order that the time of oscillation may be the 
same as When it is distributed. — C. of percussion, that 
point of a revolving body which would strike with the 
same foree as if the whole of the matter were collected 
init.— Cof position, (Mech.) A term denoting a point 
of any body. or system of bodies, so selected that the 
Rituation and motion of the body or system may be 
properly estimated by those points. — C. ef pressure, or 
metacentre of a fluid against a plane, is that point 
against which a force being applied, equal and contrary 
to the whole pressure, it will sustain it, so as that the 
body pressed on will not incline to either side.— C. of 
spontaneous rotation, that point which remains at rest, 
the instant a body is struck, or about which the body 
begins to revolve. If a body of any size or form, after 
rotatory of gyratory motions, be left entirely to itself, 
it will always have 3 principal axes of rotation ; that is, 
all the rotary motions by which it is effected may be 
constantly reduced to 3, which are performed round 
three axes perpendicular to each other passing through 
the centre of gravity, and u ys preserving the same 
position in absolute space, while the centre of gravity 
is at rest, or moves uniformly forward in a right line. — 
C. of a lathe. (Turnery) That cone with its axis 
which is horizontally posited for sustaining any body 
while it is turned. — C a fleet. (Nut That divi- 
sion of a fleet placed between the van and the rear 
when in line of battle: and between the weather and 
Jee divisions, in the order of sailing. 

Centre. v.i To be collected to a point; as, to centre 
one’s desires upon a thing, 


Our hopes must centre on ourselves alone.“ — Dryden, 


—To be placed in the middle or central part. 
—v. d. To place or fix on a centre, or central point. 


One foot he centred, and the other turn'd 
Round through the vast profundity obscure.” — Milton. 


—To collect to a point or central object. 
“ Thy thoughts are centred on thyself alone!“ — Dryden. 


Centre. in Alabama, a post-village, cap. of Cherokee 
co.. 1 m. from Coosa River and 140 N.N.E. of Montgomery. 

Centre, in Georgia, a post-village of Talbot co., 37 m. N. 
E. of Columbus City. 

Cen’tre, in inais, a twp. of Fulton co. See Putnam. 

—A township of McHenry co. See Dorr, 

—A township of Bureau go., now merged in Wyanet twp. 

—A post-office of Schuyler co 

Centre. in /ndiana, a township of Boone co. 

—A township of Dearborn co. 

—A township of Greene co, 

—A township of Grant co. 

—A township of Hancock co. 

—A township of Hendricks co, 

—A township of Howard co.; contains Kokomo the 
county seat. 

—A township of Lake co, 

—A township of La Porte co. 

A township of Marion co. 

—A township of Marshall co., contains Plymouth the 
county-seat. 

—A township of Porter co, 

—A township of Posey co, 

—A township of Ripley co, 

—A township of Rush co, 

—A township of Spencer co. 

—A township of Starke co. 

—A township of St. Joseph's co. 

—A township of Union co., including Liberty, the county- 
seat. 

A township of Vanderburg co. 

—A township of Wayne co. 

Centre, iu Jowa, a township of Allamakee co.; pop. 
1,048. 

—A township of Appanoose co, 

A township of Cedar co. 

—A township of Clinton co. 

—A township of Decatur co, 

—A township of Dubuque co, 

—A township of Fayette co. 

—A township of Guthrie co, 

A township of Henry co. 

—A townshipof Madison co. 

—A post-oflice of Page co, 

A township of Wapello co. 
ening, in Kansas, a township of Atchison co.; pop. 

605. 

—A township of Doniphan co. 

Centre, in Kentucky, a post-office of Metcalfe co. 

Centre, in Michigan, a post-office of Eaton co. 

Centre, in Mississippi, a township ef Newton co.; pog. 


2,597. 
Centre, in New Jersey, a township of Camden co.; pop 
1,718. 
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Centre, in New York, a village of Davenport township, 
Delaware co., 90 m. W. S. W. of Albany. 

—A village of Green co., 35 m. S. W. of Albany. 

A village of Herkimer co., 60 m. N.W. of Albany. 

A village of Ontario co., 8 m, S.E. of Canandaigua. 

—A village of Otsego co., on the Otsego outlet. 

Centre, in N. Carolina, a post-office of Guilford. 

Centre, in Ohio, a township of Carroll co. 

—A township of Columbiana co. 

—A township of Guernsey ca 

—A township of Mercer co. 

—A towuship of Monroe co, 

—A post-village of Montgomery co.; 70m W.S.W. of Co- 
lum bus. 

IA township of Morgan co, 

—A township of Noble co. 

A village in the S. of Washington co., on the Ohio River. 

—A township of Williams co. 

A township of Wood co. 

Centre, in Pennsylvania, a central co., (as ita name de- 
notes,) with an area of about 1,000 sq. m. It is bounded 
on the N.W. by the W. branch of the Susquehanna | 
River, and by Mushannon Creek. It is drained by Bald | 
Eagle, Penn’s Bench, and Spring creeks, and traversed | 
by the Alleghany Mountains, which here throw off sev- 
eral spurs. Bald Eagle Mountain also extends through 
the middle of this co Soil, generally rich, and abound- 
ing in minerals. There is no finer agricultural region 
in the State than the valleys of this county present. 
Its W. side has plenty of iron-ore, coal, and lumber. 
When its resources shall be fully developed, its as yet 
hidden stores of vegetable and mineral wealth will ren- 
der it one of the most flourishing in the State. The 
Penna. Agricultural College is situated here. Cap. Belle- 

fonte. 

A township of Berks co. 

—A township of Butler co 

A township of Columbia oo. 

—A township of Greene co. 

—A township of Indiana co. 

—A post-township of Perry co., 20 m. N.W. of Harrisburg, 
contains the borough of Bloomfield. 

—A township of Snyder co, 

Centre, in Wisconsin, a fownship of Outagamie co.; 


i vitlage of Dodge co. 

—A township of La Fayette co. now called DARLINGTON. 

A township of Rock co., 10 m. N.W. of Janesville; pep. 
1,064. 

Centre Alm’‘ond, in New Fork, a village of Alle- 
ghany co., 210 m. W. S. W. of Albany. 

Centre Barn’stead, in New Hampshire, a post-vil- 
lage of Belknap co, 20 m. N. N. E. of Concord. 

Centre Bel pre, in Ohi» a post-village of Washington 
cv., on the Ohio River, 90 m. E. S. E. of Columbus co. 

Centre Bend, in Ohio, u post office of Morgan co. 

Centre Ber'lin, in New Fork, a post-village of Rens- 
selner co., 20 m. E. of Albany. 

Cen'tre-bit, n. (Joinery.) An instrument revolving on 
a centred handle, used for boring circular holes. 

Centre Bridge, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Bucks co., 111 m. E. of Harrisburg. 

Centre Brook, in Connecticut, a post-village of Mid- 
dlesex co. 

Centre Bruns'wiek, in New York, a post-office of 
Rensselaer co. 

Cen’'treburg, in Ohio, a post-village of Knox co., 36 
m. N. N. E. of Columbus. 

Centre Cam bridge, in New York, a post-office of 
Washington co. 

Centre Caniste’o, in New Fork, a post-village of 
Steuben co., 195 m. W. S. W. of Albany. 

Cen'tre-chuek, n. (Turner.) A chuck screwed on 
the mandril of a lathe, having a hardened steel cone or 
centre fixed ın it; also a projecting arm or driver. 

Centre Con’way, in New Hampshire, a post-village 
of Carroll co., 60 miles N.E. of Concord. 

Centre Creek, in Minnesota, a P. O. of Martin co. 

Centre Cross, in Virginia, a post-office of Essex co. 

Cen‘tredale, in Rhode Island, a P. O. of Providence co. 
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Centre Moreland, in Pennsylvania, a village of 
Wyoming cu. 

Centre Moriches, in New Vork, a P.O. of Suffolk co. 

Centre Os’‘sipee, in New Hampshire, a post-village 
of Carroll co., 48 m. N.N.E. of Concord. 

Centre-phon’‘ic, . ( Acoustics.) The place where the 
speaker studs in making polysyllabical and articulate 
echoes, 

Centre-phonocamp'tic, n. ( Acoustics.) The place 
or object which returns the voice. 

Centre Point, in Arkansas, a post-office of Sevier co. 

Centre Point, in J/inbis, a post-otfice of Knox co. 

Centre Point, iv Jndiuna, n post-ottice of Clay co, 

Centre Point, in Jowa, n post-oftice of Linn co., about 
4ò m. N. by W. of Iowa City. 

Centre Point, in Aentucky, n post-village of Monroe 
co., 130 m. S. by W. of Frankfort, on the Cumberland 
Kiver. 

Centre Point, in Ohio, a post-office of Shelby co. 

Centre Port, in New York, a post-village of Suffolk 
co., 190 m. 8.8.8. of Albany, on the Great Cow Harbor. 

Centre Ridge, in Arkansas, n P. O. of Conway co. 

Centre Ridge, iv insis, a post-office of Mercer co. 

Centre Ridge, in Mississippi, a village of Kemper co. 

Centre Road Station, in Pennsylvania, a post- 
office of Crawford co. 

Centre Rutland, in Vermont, a post- village of Rut- 
land co., 52 in. S. by W. of Moutpelier. 

Centre Sand’ wich, in New Hampshire, a post-village 
of Carroll co., 50 m. N. by E. of Concord. 

Centre Sherman, in New York. a post-village of 
Chautauqua co., about 300 m. W. by S. of Albany. 

Centre Sid/ney, in Maine, a post-village of Kennebec 
co., about 6 m. N. of Angusta. 

Centre Square, in Indiana, a P.O. of Switzerland co. 

Centre Square, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Montgomery co, 

Centre Star, in Alabama, a P. O. of Lauderdale co. 

Centre Straf ford, in New Hampshire, a post- village 
of Stratford co., 25 m. E. of Concord. 

Cen'treton, in /ndiana, a post-village of Morgan vo., 
about 25 m. S. W of Indianapolis. 

Centreton, in New Jersey, @ post-village of Salem co., 
70 im. S. by W. of Trenton, 

Centreton, in Ohio, a post-village of Huron co., 110 
m. N. by E. of Columbus. 

Cen’‘tretown, in Jowa, a village of Dubuque co., 70 m. 
N.E of lowa City. 

Centre Town, in Kentucky, a post-office of Ohio co. 

Centre Town, in Missouri, a post-office of Cole co. 

Centretown, in Pennsylvania, u post-village of Mer- 
cer county. 

Centre Valley, in Indiana, a post-office of Morgan co. 

Centre Valley, in Nebraska, a post-office of Cass co. 

Centre Valley, in New York, u P. O. of Otsego co. 

Centre Valley, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Lehigh co., 7 m. E. of Allentown, 

Centre View, in Missouri, a post-office of Johnson co. 

Centre View, in Ohio, a post-office of Monroe co. 

Centre Village, in Georgia, a villuge of Camden co., 
174 m. 8.E. of Milledgeville. 

—A village of Jackson co., 50 m. E. N. E. of Atlanta. 

A post-oftice of Charlton co. 


Centre Village, in New Tork, a post-village of 
Broome co. 

Centre Village, in Ohio, a post-office of Delaware co. 

Cen‘treville, in Alabama, a township of Bibb co., on 
the Cahawba River, at the Lower Falls, 38 m. S.E. of Tus- 
caloosa. 

Centreville, in Arkansas, a P. O. of Montgomery co. 

Centreville, in California, a post-village of Alameda 
county, about 32 miles South South East of San Fran- 
cisco. 

—A post-villuge of El Dorado co. See PO HII. 

Centreville, in Connecticut, a village in Hamden 
township, New Haven co., 6 m. N. of New Haven. 

Centreville, in Delaware, a post- village of New Castle 
co., about 50 m. N. by W. of Dover. 

Centreville, in Florida, a post-villuge of Leon co. 

Centreville, in Georgi, a post-village of Camden co., 


Cen‘tre-drill, n. (Turnery.) A small drill used for 
making a short hole in the ends of a shaft about to be 
turned, for the entrance of the lathe centres. 

Centre Effingham, in New Hampshire, a post-office 
of Carroll co. 

Cen’‘trefield, in Kentucky, a post-office of Oldham co. 

Centrefield, in New York, a village of Ontario co., 
200 m. W. by N. of Albany. 

Centrefield, in Okis, a post-village of Highland co., 
73 m. E. N. E. of Cincinnati. 

Centre Gro'ton, in Connecticut, a post- village of New 
London co., 48 m. 8.E. of Hartford. 

Centre Grove, in NV. Carolina, a P. O. of Person co. 

Centre Hall, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Centre co. 

Centre Har’bor, in New Hampshire, a post-towuship 
of Belknap co., 33 m. N. of Concord. 

Centre Hill, in Alabama, a P. O. of Limestone co. 

Centre Hill, in Arkansas, a post-office of White co. 

Centre Hill, in Cmnecticut, a P. O. of Hartford co. 

Centre Hill, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Centre 
co., 73 m. N.W. of Harrisburg. x 

Centre Leb'anon, in Muine, a post-village of York 
co., 90 m. S. W. of Augusta. 

Centre Lin’eoln ville, in Maine, a post-village of 
Waldo co., 40 m. E. by 8. of Augusta. 

Centre Line, in Pennsylvania, u P.O. of Centre co. 

Centre Lisle, in New Fork, a post-office of Broome co. 

Centre Lov’ell, in Maine, a post-office of Oxford co. 

Centre Mills, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Centre co. 

Centre Montville, in Maine, a post-office of Waldo 
co., 40 m. E. by S. of Augusta. 
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3 m. from St. Mury’s River. 

— A village of Walton co., 126 m. W. of Augusta. 

— A post-village of Wilkes co., abt. 66 m. N. W. of Augusta. 

Centreville, in Ida, a mining-village of Boisée co., 
on Grimes Creek, about 8 m. N. or N.W. of Idaho City; 
pop. 474. 

Centreville, in Minois, a village of Adams co., 80 m. 
W. of Springfield. 

—A post-village of Fulton co., 60 m. N.W. of Springfield. 

—A village of Schuyler co., 70 m. W.N.W. of Springfield. 

—A p.-v. of St. Clair co., 9 m. S.W. of Belleville. 

Centreville, in Indiana, a post-village of Allen co., 
12 m. E. S. E. of Fort Wayne. 

A village of Jennings co., about 20 m. N. W. of Madison. 

—A village of Lake co., 6 m. N. by E. of Crown Point. 

—A village of Scott co. 

—A village in the N.E. part of Sullivan co. 

— A post-village, capital of Wayne co., 63 m. E. of India- 
napolis. 

Centreville, in Jwa, a post -village, capital of Appa- 
noose co., 3144 m. W. of Chariton River, and about 80 m. 
8.8.E. of Des Moines. 

A village of Cedar co., 26 m. E. of Iowa City. 

Centreville, in Kansas, a post-towuship of Linn co.; 


pop. 1,034. 

Centreville, in Kentucky, a township of Bourbon co., 
30 m. E. of Frankfort. 

Centreville, in Louisiana, a post-village of St. Mary's 
parish, on the Teche, 5 m. below Franklin. 

Centreville, in Muine, a township of Washington co.; 
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Cen’treville, in Maryland, a twp.and vill. cap. of Queen 
Anne co., 35 m. E. by N. of Annapolis. 

Centreville, in Massachuselis, a post-village and sen- 
port of Barnstable township, Barnstable co., on the 8. 
side of Cape Cod, 70 m. 8 E. of Boston. 

Centreville, in Michigan, a township of Leelenaw co.; 
pop. 939. 

—A post-village, cap. of St. Joseph's co., on Prairie River, 
80 m. S. W. of Lansing. 

Centreville, in Minnesota, a village of Anoka co., in 
Centreville twp, about 16 m. from St. Paul; pop. 657. 
—A village of Stearns co., about 17 m. S. S. W. of St. Cloud. 
Centreville, in Mississippi, a post-village of Amite 

co., about 40 m. S. ER. of Natchez. 

—A village of Choctaw co. 

Centreville, in Misrouri, a village of Callaway co., 
40 m. N.E. of Jefferson City. 

—A village in the S.E. part of Macon co., 80 m. N. by W. 
of Jefferson City. 

—A post village, cap. of Reynolds co., on the W. fork of 
Black River, 40 in. S. by W. of Potosi. 

Centreville, in New Jersey, a post-village in the E. 
part of Hunterdon co., 7 m. . N. E. of Flemington. 

—A village on the boundary between Salem and Cumber- 
land counties, 9 m. N.N.E. of Bridgeton. 

—A village of Warren co., 10 m. N.E, of Belvidere. 

Centreville, New York, a post-township of Aileghany 
co., 45 m. S.E. of Buffalo. 

—A village of Champlain township, Clinton co., 160 m. N. 
by E. of Albany. 

Centreville, in N. Carolina, a P. O. of Moore co. 

Centreville, in Ohio, a village of Morgan co., about 20 
m. N. N. W. of Marietta. 

A village of Belmont co., about 60 m. E. of Zanesville. 

—A village of Clinton co. 

—A village of Delaware co., 18 m. N.E. of Columbus. 


—A village of Gallia co., 15 m. W. N. W. of Gallipolis. 
—A village of Lake co., on the Ridge Road from Erie in 
Pennsylvania, to Cleveland, 182 m. N.E. of Columbus. 
—A village of Medina co., about 40 m. 8 W. of Cleveland. 
A post-village of Montgomery co., 9 m. S. by E of Dayton, 
Centreville, in Pennsylvania.a village of Bradford co, 

—A village of Bucks co., 27 m. N. of Philadelphia. 

—A post- village of Butler co., 17 m. N.W. of the borougk 
of Butler, 

—A post-village of Crawford co., on Oil Creek, 25 m. E.N. 
E. of Meadville ; 

A village of Cumberland co. 

—A village of Elk co., on Smithport turnpike. 

—A village of Greene co, 

—A village of Lancaster co. 

A village of Northampton co., 15 m. N. of Easton. 

—A village of Somerset co., 148 m. W. by S. of Harrisburg. 

—A village of Union co. 

Centreville, in Rhode Island, a post-village of Kent 
88 near the Pawtuxent River, 12 m. S. S. W. of Provi 

ence. 

Centreville, in S. Carolina, a post-village of Laurens 
dist., 90 m. N.W. of Columbia. 

Centreville, in Tennessee, a twp. and village, cap. of 


Hickman co., on Duck River, 50 m. S. W. of Nashville; 
pop. of township 1,425. 

—A township of Jackson co, 

Centreville, in Texas, a post-village, cap. of Leon co., 
about 48 m. N.N.W. of Huntsville. 

Centreville, in Utah Territory, a post-village of Davis 
co., 12 m. N. of Salt Lake City. 

Centreville, in Virginia, a township of Fairfax co., 
N m. W of Washington. 

Centreville, in W. Virginia, a village of Monroe co., 
about 240 m. W. of Richmond, on Indian Creek. 

—A township of Tyler co., on Middle Island Creek, 16 m. 
from the Ohio River, 

Centreville, in Wisconsin, a village and township of 
Manitowoc co. on Luke Michigan; pop. of twp. 1,650. 

—A village of St. Croix co., 15 m. B. E. of Hudson; pop. 
about 300. y 

—A post-village of Columbia co. 

—A village of Greene co., on Sugar River, 35 m. S. of 
Madison, 

Centre White Creek, in New Fork, a post- village 
of Washington co., 39 m. N.E. of Albany. 

Cen'tric, Cen'trical, a. Placed in the centre or 
middle; central. 

Say where his centric happiness doth lic."— Donne. 
Cen’trically, adv. In a central position. 
Centricity, (sen-tris’e-le,) n. State of being centrical. 
Centrifugal, a. [Lat. centrum, and fugio, to fly.] 

Tending to recede from the centre; flying from the cen- 
tre; as, a centrifugal machine. 

(Bot.) Centrifugal and centripetal designate two dif- 
ferent kinds of inflorescence. When the flower-bud 
which terminates the floral axis, and is central in the 
inflorescence, is the first to expand—in which case the 
others are developed in succession from the centre out- 
wards the inflorescence is said to be centrifugal. 
When the outermost flowers expand first, the inflore- 
cence is centripetal, as is the case in catkins, spikes, and 
racemes, in which the flowers nearest the base are the 
first to expand, and those nearest the apex the last. 

C. Force. (Phys.) The force that urges a revolving body 
to fly off in a straight line instead of describing a curve. 
The moon is held in her orbit round the earth by cen- 
tripetal force, uud a stone flies from a sling by centriſu- 
gal force. — See CENTRAL Forces, 

Cen’‘tring, Cen’tering, n. (Arch.) A temporary 
support, principally of timber, placed and fixed under 
vaults and arches to sustain them while they are in 
course of building. 

Centrip‘etal, a. [Lat. centrum, and peto, to seck.) 
Seeking the centre; tending towards the centre; as, 
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centripetal force. — Progressing by changes from the 
exterior of a thing towards its centre; as, the centripe- 
tal petriſuction of a bone. — Webster. 

(Bot.) See CENTRIFUGAL. 

C. Force. (Phys. 
tion is kept revolving round a central point instead of 
flying out at a tangent to its orbit. Sce CENTRIFUGAL. 

Centrip’eteney, n. Tendency or inclination to- 
wards the centre. (R.) 

Centris’cus, n. (Zobl.) A genus of Acanthoptery gious 
fishes, principally dis- 
tinguished by their 
having along tubular 
snout; the body com- 
pressed and inclining 
to an oblong oval 
form: and the belly- 
fins united. The Trum- 
pet-fish or Sva-snipe, ? : 

C. scolopax ( fig. 552), Fig. 553. — TRUMPET-FISI. 
found in the Mediter- (Centriscus scolopaz.) 
Tanean, is the type of the genus. 

Centrobariic, a. [prom Gr. kentrobarés — kentron, 
centre, and biros, weight:) Pertaining to the centre of 
gmivity, or to the method of determining it. 

Centrolin’eal, a. [Lat. centrum, and linea, line.] 
Converging to x centre. (Applied to lines.) 

Centrolin’ean, n. An instrument for drawing lines 
converging towards a point, though the point be inac- 
cessible. — Ogilvie. 

Centrep’olis, in Kansas, a post-village and township 
of Franklin co., 40 m. S.8.W. of Lawrence: pop, abt. 900. 

Centrop’omus, n. (Zu.) A genns of Acanthoptery- 
gions fishes. The species Sea-pike, C. undecimalis, some- 
times weighing as much as 25 pounds, forms a consider- 
able article of consumption in 8. America. The form of 
its body is elongated; its color greenish-brown above, 
and silvery beneath. 

Centum’vir, n. [Lat. centum, hundred, and vir, a 
man.] (Rom. Hist.) One of a body of judges, chosen 
three from each of the 35 tribes, so that properly there 
were 105; but they were called centumriri (or the hun- 
dred), from the round number. The origin and powers 
of this court are subjects involved in great obscurity. 
The principal causes that came under their cognizance 
appear to have been those concerning testaments and 
inheritances. 

Centum'viral, a. Pertaining to the centumvir, or 
to the centumviri. 

Centum'virate, n. Dignity or office of a centumvir, 
or of the centamvyiri. 

Centun’culus, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order 
Primulacee. They are very diminutive annual herbs, 
with alternate leaves; flowers axillary, solitary, sub- 
sessile. The Bastard Pimpernel, C. minimus, is found in 
wet places in the U. States, 

Cen tuple, n. [Fr., from Lat. centum, and plico, to ſold.] 
A handred-fold. 

Centu’plicate, v. a. [Lat. centuplicatus.] To make 
a hundred-fold; to repeat a hundred-fold.] (u.) 

Centu’rial, a. [Lat. centurialis.] Relating to a cen- 
tury, or a hundred years: as, a uri jubilee. 

Centuria’tor, Cen‘turist, n. Fr. centuriatcur.) 
A name given to an historian who distinguishes time 
by centuries, after the practice of ecclesiastical history ; 
as, “ The centuriators of Magdeburg.” — Ayliffe. 

Centurion. n. [It. centurio, from centum.) (Rom. 
Hist.) An officer in the Roman army, who had the com- 
mand of a century (q. v.). The word C. signities the 
commander of 100 men; but this number was, in fact, 
seldom complete,as the legion generally fell far short of 
its full complement. One of the two C. of each maniple 
had a precedence before the other; and the C. of the 
first century of the first maniple of the Triarians pre- 
sided over all the others, and had charge of the eagle or 
chief standard of the legion, which gave him the privi- 
lege of ranking with the knights. The badge of a C. 
was a vine- rod. The rank of a C. was parallel to that of 
a captain in modern times. Several C. aro honorably 
mentioned in the New Testament, (Mark xv. 39; ce 
viii. 1-10;) and the first-fruits to Christ from the Gen- 
tiles was the generous and devoat Cornelius, (Acts x.) 

Cent'ury, n. [Lat. centuria, from centum.) A hun- 
dred; a hundred of anything; as, u century of soldiers. 

“ I've strew'd his grave, 
And on it said a century of pray rs. — Shaka. 
i period of a hundred years; as, the nineteenth cen- 
Y. 

„lt may well wait a century for a reader, as God has waited 
six thousand years for an observer.” — Kepler. 

(Rom. Hist.) A division in which the people voted at 
the “Comitia Centuriata” According to Livy, they 
were instituted by Servius Tullius, for the purpose of 
giving to the rich a greater weight in the state. The 
patricians were represented by six C of knights, and 
twelve C. of knights were added to these from the 
plebeians. The rest of the plebeinns and clients were 
divided into 5 classes, according to the amount of their 
Property; the lowest limits of ench being respectively 
100,000, 75,000, 50,000, 25.000. 12,500 asses. ‘The first of 
these classes was subdivided into 80 G; the next three 
into 20 each; and the last into 30. The C. of each class 
were again separated into two equal numbers of old and 
young. By this distribution the preponderance was 
given to property, though the rich classes were of course 
outnumbered by the poor, — In the Roman legion the 
term C. was applied to the half of the manipulus, or 
1-30th of a legion. 

Centuries of Magdeburg. (Eccl. Hist.) The publica- 
tion of a history, arranged in 13 centuries, was drawn up 
at Magdeburg, in 1552, to show the agreement of the 
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Lutheran doctrine with that of tne primitive Christians. 
Its publication was commenced in 1560, and terminated 
in 1574. The work was bronght down to the year 1300. 

(e. a Greek island. See LEX. 

[Lat. cepa, onion, and vorure, to de- 
your.) Feeding on onions. 

Cephaé'lis, n. (Gr. kephalé, the head.) (Bet.) A genus 
ot plants, order Cinchonacee. The C. ipecacuanha is the 
officinal ipecacuanha of our pharmacoperias. It is known 
as true, annulated, Brazilian or Lisbon ipeeacunnha, 
and is imported from Rio Janeiro, Bahia, and Pernam- 
bnco. Its odor is faint and peculiarly bitter, snb-acid, and 
mucilaginous; both water and alcohol extract its vir- 


Fig. 554. — rPECACUANRA. 
( Cephaélis ipecacuanha.) 


tues, which depend on a peculiar principle, called Emetia. 
When given in large doses, it acts as an emetic and as a 
purgative; in small doses it is expectorant and dia- 
phoretic. 

Cephalalgic. (sef-al-al'jik,) a. [Lat. cephalalgicus. See 
Cepuatic.) Relating to head-ache. 

—n. (Med.) A remedy for the head-ache. 
Ceph/alalgy, n. [Gr. kephalalgia—kephalé, head, and 
algos, ache, pain.) The head-ache ; pain in the head. 
Cephalan’thium, n. [Gr. kephalé, and anthos, a 
flower.) (Bot.) The head or capitate inflorescence of a 

composite plant. — Brande. 

Cephalan'thus, n. [Gr. kephale, a head, and anthos, 
a flower; flowers 
growing in dense 
heads.) (Bot.) A 
geuus of plants, 
order Cinchona- 
cee. They are 
shrubs with op- 
posite leaves and 
short stipules; 
flowers in globose 
heads, without an 
involucre. Tho 
Button - bush, C. 
occidentalis, fre- 
quenting the mar- 
gins of ponds, riv- 
ers, and brooks, 
throughout the 
United States, is a 
handsome shrub, 

6 ft. high, readily 

distinguished by 

its spherical flow- 

ers, resembling 

the globular in- 

florescence of the ; 3 
sycamore. Fig. 555. — BUTTON-BUSH, 

Cephalas'pis, (Cephalanthus oficinals.) 

n. (Gr. kephale, and aspis, buckler.] (ul.) A fossil fish 
that has a large head formed of a sort of shield, pro- 
longed behind into two points. It is found in the old 
red sandstone. 

Ceph’alate, n. (Zoil.) An animal of the class CEPHA- 
LOPODA, q. v. 

Cephalatomy, n. [Gr. kephalé, and temnein, to cut.] 
(Anat.) The dissection of the head. 

Cephalle, (së-fal'ik,)a. [Gr. Ai, from kephalé, 
the head.) Pertaining to the head; good for the head, 
or head-ache ; as, a cephalic remedy. 

Cephalic Vein. (Anat.) The great superficial vein at 
the outer part of the arm and forearm, 

Cephali'tis, n. (d.) Inflammation of the brain. 

Ceph’alo-extrac’tor, n. (Surg.) An instrument 
to extract a foetus by clasping the head. — Webster. 

Cephalog’raphy, u. Gr. kephalè, head, and graphein, 
to write.) (Anat.) A description of the head. 

Ceph’aloid, a. tor kephale, and eidos, ſorm.] Shaped 
like the head. 

Cephalol ogy, n. [Gr. kephalé, and logos, a discourse.) 
(Anat.) A treatise on the head. 

Cephalonia, (se/-a-l0/ne~i,) an island in the Mediter- 
ranean, and the largest of those composing the former 
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Ionian Republic, now forming part of the kingdom of 
Greece, near the W. coast of Greece, opposite the Gulf 
of Patras, between Lat. 38° 3’ and 38° 29’ N., and Lon. 
20° 21’ and 20° 49’ E.; 8 m. N. of Zante, 5 S. of Santa 
Maura, and 64 8.8.E. of Corfu. Length, N. N. W. to 8. S. K., 
32 m.; breadth very unequal. Area, 311 sq. m. Sur- 
Jace. Generally mountainous and barren. Soil, com- 
paratively ecanty and poor. Clim. Mild; but violent 
storms und earthquakes are frequent. Prod. Wheat, 
maize, pulse, currants, olive oil, wine, cotton, flux. and 
salt. Chief Towns, Argostoli (the cap.), and Lixuri. 
. 75,000. — See IONIAN IsLanps. 

Cephalop’oda, CEPHAL’OPODS, n. pl. [Gr. kephalé, 
head, pous, foot.) (Zodl.) A class of molluscous animals 
characterized by the possession of locomotive organs 
around the head, in the shape of prolonged tentacula, 
which project forward and more or Jess conceal the 
mouth (see Fig. 185). In the whole range of molluscous 
animals the C. are the most highly organized. present- 
ing undoubted rudiments of an internal skeleton, and 
containing secretive, digestive, respiratory, and genera- 
tive organs. The Care marine, aud are remarkable for 
a peculiar and intensely black fluid, which they secrete, 
and which, when apprehending danger, they eject into 
the water, thus discoloring it, and enabling the animals 
to conceal themselves. They are separated into the two 
orders DIBRANCHIATA and TESS ARBAROBIATE: T v. 

Cephalo ‘ice, Cephalop’odous, a. Pertaining 
to the cephalopods. 

Ceph’alo-tho’rax, n. [Gr. kephalé, and théraz, q. v.] 
(Zoöl.) The first segment of the Arachnida and Crusta- 
cea, consisting of the united bead and thorax.— Webster. 

Cephal'otribe. n. [Gr. kephalé, and tribein, to crush.) 
(Surg.) An obstetrical instrument used for facilitating 
delivery, by crushing the head of the child in the womb, 

Ceph’alous, a. That has a head. 

Ceph'alus. (Myth.) Son of Deioneus, king of Thessaly, 
and husband of Procris, an Athenian princess. Aurora 
became enamored of him, but he remained faithful to 
his wife. Aurora, however, with a view of estranging his 
affections from Procris, wished him to prove his wife's 
fidelity. Disguised as a merchant, he entered his own 
house, and Procris’s virtue was not proof against the 
riches he offered her. He then drove her from his door; 
but a reconciliation was soon effected between them. 
Finally, Cephalus, while hunting, accidentally pierced 
her with his spear; and, in despuir at her death, killed 
himself with the same weapon. 

Ce’pheus, (Astrom.) A northern constellation, midway 
between the Polar star and Cygnus. It contains 35 
stars, of which the principal is Alderamin, of the third 
magnitude. 

Cephi’sus, Cepuissvs, a celebrated river of Greece, ris- 
ing at Lilwa, in Phocis, and which, after passing to the N. 
of Delphi und Monnt Parnassus, entered Bæotia, where it 
flowed into the lake Copais, The Graces loved this river, 
and were called the goddesses of the Cephisus. Modern 
travellers describe it as winding its way through olive 
groves in several streamlcts. There was another river 
of the same name in Attica, and one also in Argolis. 

Cepo'la, n. (Zoél.) A genns of fishes, the BAND-FISH, q. v. 

Cera’ceous, a. [From Lat. cera, wax.) Wax-like; par- 
taking of the nature or quality of wax. 

Cera’go, n. [Lat. cera, wax.) A substance serving as 
food tor bees, derived from the pollen of flowers. 

Cera‘loo, in Mississippi, a post-village of Carroll co., 
80 m. W. by S. of Columbus. 

Ce’ram, a considerable island of the E. Archipelago (3d 
division), chiefly between Lat. 3° and 40 8., and Lon, 1280 
and 131° E.; length, E. and W., about 185 m., by 30 aver- 
age breadth; area, 5,500 sq. m. A mountain-chain runs 
E. and W. through the centre of the island, the highest 
peak of which is apparently about 7.000 feet above sea- 
level. This island is chiefly noticeable for its large for- 
ests of sago-palm, and its fine woods for cabinet-work. 
The shores of C. abound with rare and beautiful shelle; 
and its interior is peopled by the Horaforas tribes, whose 
numbers are unknown. 

Ceram’byx, n. Ceramby’cide, n. pl. (Zoil.) The 
Capricorn-beetle, a genus and family of coleopterous in- 
sects, comprising beetles which have the antennæ very 
long, tapering, and generally curved, like the horns of 
a goat. When caught, they make a squealing noise by 
rubbing the joints of the thorax and abdomen together. 
In the larva state they are the most destructive of all 
wood-eating insects, and are known as borers. The Ce- 
rambycide form u section of the Longicornis of Latreille. 

Cer‘amen, n. (Piysiol.) A waxy exudation from the 
eurs, thrown out for the double purpose of keeping the 
external cavity or passage of that organ in a state favor- 
able to healthy hearing, and to exclude insects from in- 
vading the channel by its rank and acrid taste. 

Ceramia’cer, n. (Bot.) An order of plants, alli- 
ance Algales. Diad. Cellular or tubular unsymmetrical 
bodies, multiplied by tetraspores. They are sea-weeds 
of arose or purplish color; their cells long and tubu- 
lar, sometimes arranged in a single row, sometimes dis- 
posed in several parallel rows, and of eqnal length, 
forming an articulated frond. 662 species have been 

described, and form 88 genera. 


Ceramic, a. (Gr. keramikés.) Pertaining to, or having 


the nature of, pottery or porcelain; as, the ceramic art. 


Ceram ‘ies, n. sing. A word used in the arts, to ex- 


press all the varieties of the potter's trade, which have 
been burnt or roasted in a kiln. These productions are 
of great beauty and delicacy, and they often display the 
highest artistic talent. See POTTERY, p. 1962. 

(Chem,) See GUM-TRAGACANTR. 

(Zéol.) A genus 
of serpents of the Viperide family, distinguished by two 
small protuberances on the forehead. They are excl 
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sively African, and very numerous. The best known spe- 
cies is the horned viper 

Cerastium, r. [From Gr. keras, a horn, from the re- 
semblance of the capsules of some of the species.] ( Bot.) 
A genus of plants, order Curyophylucee. I heir distinc- 
tive churacters ure: calyx, of 5 ovate, acute sepals; co- 
rolla of 5 bifid petals; stamens 10, sometimes 5 or 4, 
the alternates are shorter; styles 5; capsules superior, 
cylindrical ; seeds numerous. The Mouse-ear Chick weed 
C. vulgatum), Sticky Chick weed (C. viscosum), and Field 

hick weed (C. arvense) are found in fields in the U. S. 

Cer’asus, n. (Bot.) A gen. of trees, ord. Drupucee. 
Several species or varieties of this genus produce the 
very well-known fruits culled cherries. The varieties 
usually cultivated in gardens are supposed to have been 
derived N from 2 wild species, C avium, and C. 
vulgaris, (of which 125 varieties are published in Ameri- 
can catalogues.) Both have white flowers in clusters or 
nearly sessile umbels. The timber of C. avium is valuable 
for the purposes of the cabinet-maker, turner, nnd mu- 
sical-instrument maker; the straight small branches are 
used as a substitute for tea. The leaves of C. capricida 
contain so much hydrocyanic (prussic) acid as to prove 
poisonous to cattle that feed upon them. Most parts of 
the species C. Lauro-cerasus, the Cherry luurol, but es- 
pecially the leaves 
aud seeds, are poi- 
sonous. The poi- 
sonous effects are 
supposed to be ow- 
ing to a volatile oil 
containing hydro- 
eyanic acid. Even 
when bruised, the 
leaves evolve a va- 
por which is de- 
structible to insect 
life; hence some 
gardeners mako 
use of these leaves 
for killing blight. 
Cherry-laurel wa- 
ter, obtained by 
distilling the leaves 
with water, is used 
medicinally for sim- 
ilar purposes as 

oni id. 
The plan 10 aoe Fig. 556. —AMERICAN BLACK-CHERRY, 
mon in gardens, (Cerasus serotina.) 
and is popularly known as the“ laurel,” though it is not 
a member of the true laurel family. The kernels of the 
species C. occidentalis, a native of the West Indies, and 
others, are used for the purpose of flavoring liqueurs, 
such as Cherry-brandy, Kirschenwasser, Maraschino, 
and Noyau. The species C. padus, or Bird- cherry. has 
similar properties, though less powerful, to those of the 
cherry-laurel. C. Virginiana, the Choke-cherry, has 
astringent and febrifugal properties. C. serotina, the 
Wild or black cherry of our W. States, isa beautiful and 
useful tree. The cherries are sometimes eaten, but are 
not very palatable. The wood is esteemed by cabinet- 
makers, having a close grain, and taking a very high 
polish. The inner bark forms a tonic and sedative 
drug which has been extensively prescribed in the U. 
States, and begins to receive the attention of European 
practitioners. It is used as a tonic instead of cinchona, 
and as a sedative for the alleviation of general and local 
irritation. It is taken from any part of the tree, but 
preferably from the root. It has a lively cinnamon- 
color, and, when fresh, a characteristic odor, like that 
of bitter almonds. C. Pennsylvanica is very common in 
woods from Canada to Virginia. It has a red, very acid 
frnit, is of rapid growth, and quickly succeeds a forest- 
clearing if neglected. 

Ce’rate, n. [Lat. cerstum, wax.) (Mrd.) An ointment 
generally compounded of wax, and oil or spermaceti. 

Ce'rated, a. Waxed; covered with wax. 

Cerato'nla. . (H.) A gen. of plants, ord. Fabiacee, 
The most important species is C. ciliqua, the ALGAROUA 
Bran, q. v. 

Ceratophylla'ceæ, n. pl. ( Bot.) An order of plants, 
alliance Urticales. Diaa Solitary, suspended ovule, and 
horned exalbuminous embryo with a superior radicle. 
There is but one gen, Ceratophyllum, the Horn-wort, 
the species of which are aquatic herbs, with vexticillate 
leaves and minute moncecioux flowers, natives of the 
northern hemisphere. Their properties and uses ure 
unknown. 

Ceruu'nies. u. pl. [Gr. keraunés, thunder and light- 
ning.] That branch of physics which treats of heat and 
electricity. 

Cerbe’rean, a. Pertaining, or relating, to Cerberus. 

Cerberus, „. (Gr. Kerberos.) (Myth) The three-headed 
dog which guards the entrance of the kingdom of Hades 
and Persephoné. Orpheus, when he descended into the 
Infernul regions in search of Eurydice, lulled him to 
sleep with his lyre; and Hercules dragged him from the 
gate of Hades, when he went to redeem Alceste. The 
fellow-monster of C. was Orthros. The names of these 
dogs uppear in the Vedic poems under the forms of Sur- 
vara und Vritra, the two dogs of Yama. 

Cercis, n. (Bt.) A genus of trees, order Fabacer. The 
Judas-tree or Red- bud, C. Cinadensis, is a handsome 
tree, 20-30 ft. high, chiefly found in the Western Stites, 
The flowers appear before the leaves, in small, lateral 
clusters. Leaves broadly ovate-cerdate, acuminate, vil- 
lous on the veins beneath; corolla bright purple. The 
wood is finely veined with black and green, and receives 
a fine polish. The young twigs will dye wool of a nan- 
keen color. 
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Cercop'ide, n. pl. (Z.) An extensive family of 
Homopterous insects, One of the best known species is 
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to.] Sacred rite or observance; outward rite; settled 
external forin in religion; a», the marriage ceremony. 


the Frux-hopper, or Cuckoo-spit, A. spumaria, a small |—Established forms or rules for regulating social or civil 


but siugular animal. They pass all their lives on plants, 
on the stems of which their eggs are laid in the autumn. 
The following summer they are hatched, and the young 
immediately perforate the bark with their beaks, and 
begin to imbibe their sap. Of this they take such 
quantities, that it oozes out of their bodies continually, 
in the form of little bubbles, which soon completely en- 
velop the insects. They thus remain eutirely buried and 
concealed in large masses of foam, until they have com- 
pleted their final transformation. When the pupa, which 
is of a beautiful green color, is about to undergo its 
change into the complete insect, it ceases to absorb any 
longer the juices of the plant, and to discharge the pro- 
jecting froth. It then emerges from its concealment. 
The winged insect is scarcely larger than the larva; but 
its color is brown, with a pair of broad, irregular, pale 
bands across the upper wings. 

Cer’dic, u Saxon chief, who, in the first year of the 6th 
century, invaded England, and, after an obstinate resist- 
ance from the Britons, sustaining many defeats, yet 
winning more victories, established, about 516, the king- 
dom of Wessex. 

Cere, (/,) n. [Lat. cera, wux. ] (Zul.) The naked wax- 
like skin that covers the base of the Dill in some birds, 
as in those of the hawk tribe. 

v. aq. To wax, or cover with wax. 

Cere, (St.,) (ser,) a town of France, dep. Lot, 35 m. 
N. E. of Cahors; pop. 5,082. 

Ce’real, a. [Lat. cerealis, from Ceres.] Relating to Ceres, 
the fabled goddess of corn; hence, pertaining to edible 
grain, as wheat, rye, barley, Kc. 

Ce’real, n. (Agric.) Any edible grain, so called from 
CERES, q. v. 

Cereal Grasses. (Agric.) Grasses which produce the 
bread corns, such as wheat, rye, oats, barley, maize, 
rice, and millet. They are also called Corn-plants, or 
Bread-plants. 

Cerea‘lia, n. pl. The cereals, ot edible grains. 

—n. sing. (Rom. Antiq.) A festival celebrated at Rome 
in honor of Ceres, whose wanderings in search of her 
lost daughter Proserpine were represented by women, 
clothed in white, running about with lighted torches. 
During its continuance, games were celebrated in the 
Circus Maximus, the spectators of which appeared in 
white; but on any occasion of public mourning the 
games and festivals were not celebrated at all, as the 
matrous could not appear at them except in white. The 
day of the C. is doubtful; some think it was the ides of 
13th April, others the 7th of the same month. 

Cerebellar, Cerebellous, a. Pertaining to the 
cerebellum, or its parts. —Dunglison. 

Cerebellum, u.; pl. CEREBELLA. [Lat., dim. of cere- 
brum, the 1 (Anat.) See BRAIN. 

Cerebral, a. [From Lat. cerebrum.) Pertaining to the 
brain. 

Cerebra‘tion, n. The action or exercise of the brain. 

Cer'ebrie, a. (Chem.) Relating to cerebric acid, 

Cerebric Acid, n. (Chem) A fatty acid, containing 
nitrogen and phosphorus, forming one of the compo- 
nents of brain, and formerly called Cerebrin. Its com- 
position has not yet been thoroughly investigated. 

Cerebrop‘athy, n. [Lat. cerebrum, and Gr. pathos, 
suffering.) ( Med.) An hypochondriacal condition verg- 
ing upon insanity, occasionally occurring to those in 
whom the brain has been unduly tasked. 

Cer’ebro-spi’nal, a. Uat cerebrum, and Eng. spinal.) 
(Anat.) Pertaining to the brain and spinal cord. 

Cer'ebrum, . [Lat.] (Anat.) See BRAIN, 

Cere’-cloth, n. pias cera, wax, and cloth] A cloth 
smeared with melted wax, or with some glutinous 
matter. 

Cere’do, in West Virginia, a township of Wayne co., 
on the Ohio River, 12 m. S. S. E. of Ironton, Ohio; pop. 
1.207. 

Cerement, (r'menf.) n. [From Lat. cera.] Cloths 
dipped in melted wax, with which dead bodies were en- 
folded when embalmed. 

Ceremo'nial. a. [See Crremoyy.] Relating to cere- 
mony, or to religious rites and observances; ritual. 


“ To speak the ceremonial rites of marriage.” — Shaka, 
Formal; precise; observant of etiquette; ceremonious. 
“ He moves in the dull ceremonial track."'— Dryden. 


—n. Sacred rite or observance; outward form; a system 
of established rules or ceremonies. whether in religious 
worship, in social intercourse, or iu the courts of princes. 
“The gorgeous ceremonial of the Burgundian Church.“ — Prescott. 


—The order for rites and forms in the Roman Catholic 
Church, 

Ceremo’nialism, n. Adherence to formal observ- 
ances; addicteduess to ceremony, 

Ceremo'nially, adv. In a ceremonial or formal 
manner. 

Ceremo'nlalness, n. The quality of being ceremo- 
nial. 

Ceremo'niouns, a. [Fr. cfFróémonieux.] Ceremonial; 
consisting of outward forms, rites, or observances ; as, 
“the ceremonious part of His worship.” — South. 

—Formally civil; full of ceremony; outwardly respect- 
ful; as, “a ceremonious manner, or phrase.” — Too ob- 
servant of forms; exact; precise; formal. 

Ceremo’niously, adv. In a ceremonious manner; 
with due form and observance, 

Ceremo’niousness, n. Quality of being ceremoni- 
ous: great formality in manners. 

Ceremony. n. [Lat. ceremonia; probably for curi- 
monia, since cœrure was an old form of curare, to attend 


Ce res, n. LERE) (Myth.) The daughter of Saturn and 


Cerigotto, (cher 
Ce’rine, n. [From Lat. cera, wax. 


Cerin’thians, u. pl. 


Cerium, r. 


Cer'nous, Cer'nuous, a. 


intercourse; forms of propriety or civility; us, to be 
received with ceremony. 
The sauce to meat is ceremony.” — Shake. 
Master of the Ceremonies, n person appointed to super- 
intend the form of etiquette, or social rules to bè ob- 
served at a public ceremony, assembly, &. 


An officer of state attached to the household of almost 


all European sovereigns, to assist at the reception of 
ambassadors and strangers of rank. It is also his 
duty to attend and regulate all matters of etiquette at 
the drawing-room and the levée, and on all state occa- 
sions. 


Cereop’sis, n. (Zotl.) The generic name of an Austra- 


lian goose, churacterized by a green cerelike membrane 
covering the upper purt of the base of the bill.— Brande, 


Vesta, and goddess of corn, harvests, and tillage. To 
Jupiter she bore a daughter, Proserpine, (q. v.) C. cor- 
responds with the Ii of the Egyptians, and the Deme- 
ter of the Greeks. She is represented with a garland 
of ears of corn on her head, holding in one hand a 
lighted torch, and in the other a poppy, which was 
sacred to her. The Romans instituted in her honor the 
festivals culled Cerea/ia, (q. v.) 

(Astron.) One of the 4 new or telescopic planets which 
revolve between the orbits of Mars aud Jupiter. It was 
discovered by Piazzi, Jan. 1, 1801. C. is a very small 
pines, its apparent diameter, according to Schroeter, 

ving only 3°48”, which at its mean distance corresponds 
to about 1,600 miles; but according to Sir W. Herschel, 
its apparent diameter is only 0°35’, or 160 m. The diffi- 
culty of distinguishing its real disc, on account of the 
nebulosity by which it is surrounded, accounts for the 
discrepancy. Its mean distance from the sun is about 
two and three-fourths time the distance of the sun from 
the earth. 


Ce’res, in New York,a p.-vil.of Alleghany co., 225 m. W. 


S. W. of Albany. Transferred to Peuna. in 1878, under 
the commission to revise the boundary between the 
states of Penna. and N. Y.— In Penna. a twp. of McKean 
co.— In Wis.,a vil. of Washington co, 37 m. N. N. W.of 
Milwaukee. 


Ceres’co, in Michigan, a post-village of Calhoun co, 


112 m. W. of Detroit. 


Ce’restown, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of McKean 


co., on Oswego Creek, about 200 m. N.W. ot Harrisburg. 


Ceret, (ser-ai,) a town of France, dep, Pyrenees-Orien- 
825, 


tales, 16 m. 8. W. of Perpignan ; pop. 


Cere’us, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Cactacee. 
Cerignola, (chér-in-yo'ld.) a town of S. Italy, prov. 


Foggia, 23 m. S. E. of that city. Near this town, in 1503, 
Gonsalvo de Cordova gained a decisive victory over the 
French commanded by the Duke de Nemours, who was 
killed in the action. Pop. 20,568. 


Cerigo, (cher’e-go,) (anc. Cythera.) The most S. of the 


w proucipal Ionian Indes, bow au epici) of the 
kingdom of Greece, situated at the E. entrance of 
the Laconian gulf. Length N. to 8. 20 miles; greatest 
breadth, 12. Area, 116 sq. m. Surface, mountainous, 
rocky, and mostly uncultivated. Prod. Cereals, cotton, 
flux, wine, and excellent olive oil, and honey. The 
coasts are dangerous to mariners, nnd the best anchor- 
age is at St. Nicolo on the E. coast. Cap. Kapsali. C. 
was the birthplace of Helen, and sacred to Venus, who 
had a temple erected to her honor. It was longa naval 
station of the Lacedemonians, and belonged successively 
to Macedon, Egypt, Rome, and Venice. Pip. abt. 15,000. 
a-to,) the most S. of the Ionian 
Islands, 18 m. from Gerigo. It is 6 m. long by 1-2 broad, 
and was long a favorite resort of Greek pirates. Prp. 300. 
(Chem.) A sub- 
stance which forms 70 to 80 per cent. of bees-wax. It 
is soluble in boiling alcohol. 
(Excl. Hist.) The followers of 
Cerinthus, a heretic of the 1st or 2d cent., who embraced 
certain Guostic views respecting the natures and rela- 
tions of God the Father and Son. He conceived the 
supreme God to be the father or originator both of the 
Deity from whom proceeded the Old Testament, and of 
Christ; that the God of the Jews was also the creator 
of this world; and that his dominion over it was super- 
seded by the mission of Christ, who was a son of the 
supreme Deity residing in a human body.— See GNostics. 


Cer'iph, n. (Typefounding.) One of the fine lines of a 


letter, especially of one of the fine crossstrokes at the 
top and bottom of letters. — Webster. 


Ce’rite, n. (Min.) The silicate of cerium, found as a min- 


eval in gneiss in the copper-mine of Bastuas in Sweden. 
(Chem.) A very rare metal, existing in 
allanite, cerite, and cerine. It is only known as a gra 
powder, which becomes lustrous on being burnished. 
t forms two oxides — the protaxide and peroxide, which 
form a few salts of no importance or interest. They are 
said by Rumnelsberg to be isomorphous with those of 
cadmium. Equivalent, 47; Sp. grav. 55 (?) Symbol, Ce, 
[Lat. cernuus.) (Bot) 
Pendulous; having the head bending downward. 


Cerograph’ic, Cerograph’ical, a. Relating to 


cerography. 


Cerog'raphy, n. [From Gr. keros, wax, and graphein, 


to welts: A writing or inscription on wax. — The art 
of engraving on wax. 


Cer’olein, n. (em.) A grassy body found in bees- 


wax, to which its color, odor, and tenacity are due. It 
has an acid reaction, and fuses at 83°, It is soluble in 
ether, and is but imperfectly known. It is obtained by 
macerating the wax in cold alcohol, which retains it in 
solution. 
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Cero’ma, n. (Anc. Arch.) That part of the gymna- 
sium where wrestlers were anointed with a mixture of 
oil and wax. 

Ceromaney, n. [Gr. keros, and mantria, prophesy- 
ing.) The practice of divination by dropping melted 
wax in water. 

Ceroon’, n. 
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(m.) See SERON. 

Ceroplas’tic, a. Modelled or designed in wax. 

Ceroplas'tie, n. r ceroplastique ; Gr. keroplastikos, 
relating to wax-modelling.] The art of modelling in 
wax, — one of very high antiquity. From the testimony 
of Pliny we learn that Lysistratus, the brother of Ly- 
sippus, was the first who used wax for modelling the 
human figure. He lived in the time of Alexander the 
Great, and was a native of Sicyon. 

Cer’osine, n. (Chem.) A waxy substance which ex- 
udes from the sugur-oaue. 

Cer’otene, n. (Chem.) A white paruffin- like substance 


occurring in the distillate of Chinese wax. 

Cerot'ic Acid, n. (Chem.) An acid contained in vary- 
ing quantities in bees-wax. It is obtained by dissolving 
the wax in hot alcohol, and crystallizing. Genuine bevs- 
wax contains about 22 per cent. of cerotic acid. Heated 

peace cerotate of potash and cervic 
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with potash, it 
alco'ol. Form. t 

Cerox’ylon, n. (Bot.) A gen. of plants, ord. Palma- 
cee. The species C. anticola yields wax, which is applied 
to many useful purposes. It is a native of South 
America. 

Cerreto, (cher-ra'lo,) a fine town of S. Italy, prov. Be- 
nevento, on the declivity of Monte Matera, near the Cu- 
sana, 10 m. E. S. E. of Piedimonte. Pop. 7,674. 

Cerro de Paseo, a city of Peru, cup. of prov. Pasco, 
dep. Junin, 110 in. N.E. of Lima. It is situated at an 
elevation of 14,100 feet, near the richest silver mines in 
the republic. Pop. estimated at 8,000. 

Cerro Gordo, a mountain pass in Mexico, on the 
route from Vera Cruz to the capital, rendered famous 
by the decisive victory gained by the Ainerican forces 
under Gen. Scott, over the Mexicans under Sauta Auna, 
April 18, 1847. The enemy's loss was about 1.200; and 
that of the Americans, 431, of whom ¢3 were killed. 

Cerro Gordo, in Florida, a twp. and village, cap. of 
Holmes co., abt. 105 m. W. N. W. of Tallahassee 

Cerro Gordo, in Georgia, a post-office of Gilmer co. 

Cerro Gordo, in Mlixois, a post- village of Piatt co., 50 
m. E. N. E. of Springfield. 

Cerro Gordo. in Iniand, a P. O. of Randolph co. 

Cerro Gordo, in Jowa, a N. county, named after the 
above battle in Mexico; area, 625 sq.m. It is drained 
by Lime Creek and its tributaries. Cap. Mason City. 
Pop. u 1580, II un. 

—A post-office of Mills co. 

Cerro Gordo, (formerly Warte’s LANDING,)in Tennes- 
see, à village of Hardin co., on the Tennessee River, 20 
m. S W. of Nashville. 

Certain, a. Fr. certain, from Lat. certus —cerno, to 
separate, to distinguish, to determine.] Sure; undeni- 
able; unquestionable ; indubitable; existing in fact and 
truth; that which cannot be questioned or denied ; 
as, a certain eveut. 

„Those things are certain amongst men, which cannot be de- 
nied without obstinacy or folly.” — Tillotson. 

—Assured in mind; having no doubts; followed by of be- 

fore a noun. 
“ To make her certain oi the sad event.“ — Dryden. 


—Unfailing; always producing the intended effect; as, 
“a certain remedy.” Mead. — Regular; stated; fixed; 
determinate; settled. 

“* Who calls the council, states a certain day.” — Pope. 


—Particular: as, a certain person. In the plural number, 
a particular part or number; some; an indefinite part, 
number, or quantity. 

“I mourned certain days. — Nehem. i. 2, 6. 


Cer’tainly, adr. Withont doubt or question; in truth 
and fact; without failure. 

Cer’'tainness, n. Certainty. 

Certainty, Quality of being certain; a fixed or 
Teal state; truth; fact; exemption from doubt or from 
failure: regularity ; settled state. 

(Phil.) C is applied primarily to the state of a per- 
son’s mind when he feels sure or convinced of anything; 
but it is also applied to the truths or events respectin; 
which this conviction may be entertained. C. is physi- 
cal when it is according to the laws of nature; moral 
when in accordance with the common order of things 
and the received opinions of mankind: and metaphysi- 
cal, when springing from intuitive beliefs, as the first 
principles of nitural law. According to the mode in 
which it is attained, C. is immediate when by sense or 
intuition, or nediate when by reason and demonstration. 
Some philosophers have made sense the measure and 
ground of certainty ; others, reason; and others, as Des- 
cartes, self-consciousness. 

Certes, adv. (Fr. from Lat. certus.] Certainly ; in truth: 
in sooth; verily. (o.) 

“ Certes, our authors are to blame.” — Hudibras. 

Certhi' ade, n. pl. (Zovl.) The Creepers, a family of 
birds, order Insessres.. They mostly live on the trunks 
and branches of trees, feeding on insects which they 
find in the crevices of the bark; and many of them aid 
themselves by their stiff tail-feathers in retaining their 
9 5 as they search for their food on the perpendicu- 

stem. Their claws are long and sharp; the bill of 
many is slender and curved: others, however, have a 
comparatively short and straight bill. The tongue is 
cartilaginons at the extremity, and go fitted to aid in 
seizing insect prey. The plumage is usually dull and 
uniform; but the birds are lively and active in their 
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habits. The species are numerous and widely diffused ; 
they are divided into a number of genera. All of them 
are small birds. ‘The true Creep- 
ers, forming the genus Certhia, 
exhibits the type of the family. 
The American Creeper of North 
America, Gerthia Americana, is 
five and a hulf inches long; its 
color above is dark-brown, each 
feather streaked centrally with 
whitish limbs, and the rump 
rusty; under parts, and a streak 
over the eye, white. — Tunney. 
Certificate, ( ser-tif/e-kdt,) n. 
Fr. certificat; Lat. certus, certain, 
and faci, to make.) That which 
makes certain, or sure; a creden- 
tial or testimony to the legiti- 
macy or truth of anything; as,a 
certificate of good conduct. 

“J can bring certificates that I be- 

bave myself soberly before company.” 
Addison. 
—A written testimony properly au- 
thenticated ; a legal voucher; as, 
a ship-master's certificate. 

C. of registry. A certificate that a ship has been 
registered as the law requires. Under the U. States 
statutes, “every alteration in the property of a ship 
must be indorsed on the C. of registry, aud must itself 
be registered.” Unless this is done, the ship or vessel 
loses its national privileges as an American vessel. 

—v. d. To verify by a certificatee—To furnish with a 
certificate. 

Certifica’tion, n. The act of certifying. 

Cer'tifier, n. One who certifies or assures. 

Certiorart, (sér-she-o-rd're,) n. (Law.) A writissued by 
a superior to an inferior court of record, requiring the 
lutter to send in to the former some proceeding therein 
pending, or the records and proceedings in some cause 
already terminated in some cases where the procedure is 
not according to the course of the common law.— Bouvier. 

Cer'titude, n. [I.. Lat. certitudo, from certus.) Cer- 
tainty; freedom from doubt. 

Cerulean, Ceru'leous, a. [Lat. carulrus, from 
css, bluish-gray.] Dark blue; azure; sky-colored, 

“From thee the sapphire takes . . . its hue cerulean."— Thomson. 


Ceru‘lean Springs, in Kentucky, a village of Trigg 
co., 223 m. S. W. of Frankford. 

Cerulif ie, a. Having the power to produce a blue 
color. 

The several species of rays, as the rubific, cerulific, and 
others.“ — Grew. 

Ceru'lin, n. (Chem.) A term for indigo which has been 
dissolved in sulphuric acid. 

Cera’men,n. |L. Lat., from sera, wax.] (Physiol.) 
Same as CERAMEN, q. v. 

Ce’rus, Ceru’site, Cerus’site, n. (Chem.) See 
Leap, (CARBONATE OF.) 

Cervan’tes-Saave'dra, MIGUEL DE, the most illus- 
trious of Spanish writers, was born in 1547, at Alcala, 
in New Castile, of an ancient but poor family. His 
taste for literature seems to have been early developed, 
and to have been chiefly directed towards poetry. In 
his 22d year he quitted Spain for Italy, and, volunteer- 
ing in the papal army, he fought bravely in 1571 against 
the Turks in the battle of Lepanto, receiving there a 
wound which lamed his left hand for life. He con- 
tinued serving under several leaders, till, in 1575, sail- 
ing for the Low Countries, he was taken prisoner by an 
Algerine corsair, His sufferings and adventures during 
his three years of slavery in Algiers are said to be de- 
scribed in his tale, Tie Captive. inserted as an episode 
in Dmm Quixote. On being ransomed in 1580, he resumed 
military service. In 158+appeared his first printed work, 
Galutea, a pastoral romance of mixed prose and verse. 
In it he represented under feigned names, himself and a 
lady whom he immediately afterwards married. He sub- 
sequently wrote a considerable number of plays, which 
have never become famous. About this time of his life 
his history becomes particularly obscure. He was for 
some time, at Seville, a purveyor of stores for the Indian 
fleet; and he fs traditionally asserted to have collected 
tithes in La Mancha. In 1605 he published the first 
part of Don Quizote. The appearance of this celebrated 
work of genius speedily made him famous, without. 
however, rescuing him from poverty, although it 
brought him some patronage from the court, which 
drew him to Madrid for the rest of his life. In 1613 he 
published the Exemplary Novels, a collection of twelve 
stories unworthy of the author of Don Quixote. Next 
year there was printed his Journey to Parnassus, n 
critical and satirical essny in verse This piece, and the 
celebrity of his great romance, provoked attacks on him, 
of which the most bitter were introduced into a spuri- 
ons continuation of Don Quixote. This work was at 
length completed by the appearance of the second part 
in 1615. C. died on the 23d of April, 1616; Shakspeare 
dying on the very same day, in England. The editions 
that have been published of that immortal book Don 
Quizote ure innumerable. It has been translated into all 
languages, and is one of those works “ that the world will 
not willingly let die.“ We may mention, in this place, 
the magnificent edition published by Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin, (London and New York, 1868-9,) embellished 
with designs by the great French artist, Gustave Doré. 

Cer’velas, n. A kind of French sausage resembling 
the English saveloy. 

Cer’velat, n (Mus.) A short wind- instrument some- 
what resembling a bassoon. 


Fig. 557. 
AMERICAN CREEPER, 
(Certhia Americana.) 
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Cerve’ra, a walled city of Spain, prov. Catalonia, 67: m. 
N.W. of Barcelona, and 102 E. of Sara; Wine, oil, 
fruits, grain, and cattle are produced in the neighbors 
hood. Pop. 4,948. 

Cervia, (cher’ve-d.) a town of central Italy, prov. Ra- 
venna, near the Adriatic, 1114 m. S. E. of Ravenna ; pop. 
6,308. 

Cer’vieal, a. [Fr., from Lat. cerviz, the neck.] Belong- 
ing to the neck. 

Cer’vicide, n. [Lat. cervus, deer, and cadere, to slay.] 
The act of deer-slaughter. 

Cer’ vider, u. pl. [Lat. cervus, a déer.] (Zoöl.) The Deer 
family, a group of Ruminantia, distinguished by the 
possession of bony deciduous horus, covered with sott 
skin, instead of with horny matter, und termed antlers. 
They are spread very extensively over the globe, each 
quarter having its own peculiar species, celebrated either 
for vigor, beauty, or speed, or for all these qualities com- 
bined. Cervus, the deer, is the typical genus. — See 
DEER. 

Cervin, (MoxT,) (sair'vd.) a mountain of the Pennine 
Alps, 40 m. E. N. E. of Mont Blanc. Height, 14,834 ft. 
The pass isat an elevation of 11,000 ft. See MATTERHORN. 

Cer’vine, a. [Lat. cervinus.) Pertaining to deer. 

Cer’vinus, a. (Bot.) Fawn-colored. 

Cervus, n. Lat.] (Z dl.) See DEER. 

Ceryle, n. (Zoïŭl.) See ALCEDO. 

|Cesa'rian,a Sume as CÆSAREAN, q. v. 

Cesarian Operation, n. (Surg.) See CÆSAREAN 
OPERATION. 

Cesarot’ti, MELCHIORRE, an Italian poet, B. 1730. His 
free translation of Oxsian gained him a reputation that 
a translation of the Jliad under the name of La Morte di 
Ettore did not sustain. D. 1808. 

Cesena, (che-se'na,) a town of central Italy, prov. Fer- 
rara, on the Sario, 10 m. S. E. of Forli. Pop. 35,570. 

Cesnola, Lute! PALMA DI. See page 712. 

Cespe’des, Pasto De, a Spanish artist, a successful imi- 
tator of Correggio, aud one of the best colorists in Spain. 
B. in Cordova, 1538 ; p. 1608. . 

Cespititious, (sés-pe-lish'us,) a. [Lat. cæspiticius.] 
Turfy ; pertaining to turf. 

Ces pitose. a. [From Lat. cæspes, turf.] (Bot.) Grow- 
ing in tufts, as turf; turfy; cespitous. 

Ces’pitous, a. Pertaining to turf; consisting of turf. 

Cess, n. [From Eng. assess.) A rate or tax. In Scotland, 
the land-tax. 

r. a. To rate or impose a tax. In Scotland, to fix the 
amount of the land-tax. 

Cess’ant, a. Ceasing; intermittent action; as, a cessant 
state. 

Cessna tion, n. [Lat. ce tio, from cesso —cedn, cessus. 
See Cease.) A discontinuing; a ceasing or desisting 
from; intermission; stop; rest; vacation; as, cessution 
of labor. 

Cessation of arms, or hostilities. (Mil.) An armistice ; 
a truce. 

Cessford, in Jowa, a post-office of Cedar co. 

Cessibility, n. Quality or practice of giving way or 
receding. (R.) 

Ces'‘sible, a. Yielding; receding. (n.) 

Ces‘sio Bono’rum, u. [Lat.] (Law.) A yielding 
on the part of an iusolvent of his estate and effects to 
creditors, under the authority of the competent court. 
Such an assignment discharged the debtor to the extent 
of the property ceded only, but exempted him from im- 
prisonment. 

Cession, (ses’shun,) n. (Lat. cessio—cedo, cessus, to with- 
draw.) Act of ceding, yielding, or giving; surrender; 
resignation, as of rights, interests, property, &c., to 
another. 

Secure the best peace they can with France, by a cession of 
Flanders to that crown.” — Temple. 

(Eccl. Law.) A surrender, as of a benefice. 

(Civil Law.) An assignment; the act by which one 
party transfers property to another, as of a debtor to his 
creditor. 

Ces‘sionary, a. [Fr. cesstonaire ; L. Lat. cessionarius.] 
Giving up; yielding; surrendering up all effects; as, a 
cessionary bankrupt. 

Cess’ment, n. An assessment: a tax. (o.) 

Cess‘na, in Ohio, n township of Hardin co. ; pop, abt. 487. 

Cess’pool, n. [From Lat. sedro — cessum, to sit, to 
settle.] A cavity, or receptacle sunk in the earth, where 
the sediment of water conveyed in drains muy setue, 
and be retained. 

Cest, n. Same as CESTCS, g. v. 

Cesto'idæ, Ce’toips, n. pl. (Zoöl.) The Tape-worm 
family, embracing tape-like worms, narrow towards the 
head and widening behind, which in their mature state 
live only in the intestines of vertebrated animals. 200 
species of cestoids have already been described, quite a 
number of which inhabit man. 

Cestra’cion, n. ie kestrakios.) (Zovl.) A genus of 
the Squalida, or Shark family, See SquaLipa. 

festro’/tam, n. See CEROSTROTUM. 

Ces‘trum, n. [Gr. kestron.] (Archaol.) An instrument, 
also called germ by the Greeks, used by tbe ancient 
painters of Greece and Rome, in drawing and painting; 
t was pointed at one end and flat at the other, and was 
therefore applicable to both drawing and spreading the 
color; it was generally made of metal. There were 
three kinds of painting in use among the Greeks and 
Romans: in two ways with the C, and ina third way 
with the pencil. This last was used chiefly as decora- 


tive work ; the color mixed with wax being burnt into 
the wood by applying a cauterium to the surface; most 
surface work was probably executed in this way. The 
ivory painting with the C. (in ebore cestro) was more 
drawing than painting, and seems to have been executed 
with a hot point; and though not wax painting, was 
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nevertheless encaustic. The second method with the C. 
(cera castro), which was that of l'ausias and others, was 
with the wax colors, which were atterwards burnt in, 
The colors of the ancient painters were commonly called 
cera, as being originally, if not always, mixed with wax. 

Ces tus. Cest, n. [lat., from Gr. kestas, stitched, em- 
broidered, from kenteo, to prick.) (Antiq.) A fine em- 
broidered girdle worn by the Greek and Ruman women 
close under the breasts. It was distinet from the zone, 
which was worn around the loins. Homer ascribes the 
power of attracting and cunciliating love to the cestus 
of Venus, which was covered with alluring representa- 
tions. When Juno wished to gain the love of Jupiter, 
she borrowed [his girdle from Venus. 

A gauntlet worn by the Roman pugilists. See Cæsrus. 

Cestui que trust, n. (O. Er. ( Law.) Ile for whose ben- 
efit another persou is seized of lands or tenements, or is 
possessed of personal property. CEsSTUI QUE use. He for 
whose benefit Lind is held by another person.—CESTUI QUE 
vig. Ile whose life is the duration of an estate. Bourter. 

Ceta’cea, Cetaceans, n. pl. [Gr. ketos; Lat. cete, cetus, 
a large sen-animal.] (Zodl.) An order of mammiferous 
animals, surpassing in size all others in existence, and 
inhabiting the sen. (See Fig. 462.) Like terrestrial quad- 
rupeds, they are viviparous, suckle their young. have 
warm blood, and respire through lungs; for which pnr- 
pose they must frequently come to the surface, to take 

n fresh supplies of air. But though in their anatomical 
details they are sufficiently distinguished from fishes, it 
will be seen that these animals have uo hind limbs, 
that the first bones of their anterior extremities are 
shortened, and the succeeding ones flattened and envel- 
oped in a tendinons membrane, which reduces them to 
the condition of true fins. The Cetacea are all carnivo- 
Tons; but the largest species are supported chietly by 
minute Mollusca and Medusa. 

Cetaceous, (se-(d’shus.) a. [From Lat. cete, a whale; 
Gr. kétos; root chaind, to gape.) Pertaining to the Ceta- 
cva, or fishes of the whale kin 

Ce'tic Acid, n. (Chem.) The result of the action of 
alkalies upon cet i ne. 

Ce tine, n. Spermaceti in a pure state. 

Cetolog'ilenl, a. Relating, or pertaining, to cetology. 

CetolVogist, n. One skilled in cetology. 

Cetol’ogy, n. [From Gr. ketas, anl logos, discourse.) 
The doctrine or study of cetuceous animals. 

Cetra’ria, n. (n.) A genus of lichens, which in- 
cludes the well-known Iceland moss. This lichen, 
which has been named C. Jslandica, is officinal, and is 
employed both as a nutritious food, and as a mild muci- 
laginous tonic in catarrh and consumption. Combined 
with cocoa, it forms the article known as Jcelund-moss 
cocoa. Two kinds of starch are found in this lichen,— 
one called lichen starch, and the other inulin; also a 
peculiar bitter principle, which has been named cetrarin. 
When used fur food only, the plant should be deprived 
of its bitterness, either by heating it twice in water to 
near the boiling-poiut, or by digesting it in a weak al- 
kaline solution, formed by adding half an ounce of car- 
bonate of potash to about a gallon of cold water, and 
afterwards washing it with pure water. The species C. 
nivalis possesses somewhat similar properties. 

Cetra’ric Acid, Cetra'rine, n. (Cirm.) A white 
bitter acid contained in the lichen Iceland moss. 

Cetra’ro, a town of S. Italy, prov. Cosenza, on the 
Mediterranean, 24 m. N.W. of Cosenza city: pop. 6,585. 

Cette, (/..) a fortified sea-port town of France, dep. 
Hérault, cap. cant., on a narrow neck of land advancing 
into the Mediterranean, 15m S. W. of Montpelier. The 
harbor is formed by two lateral moles, with a break- 
water across the entrance: on the principal mole stands 
a light-liouse having a lantern 84 feet above sea-level. 
The barbor is a safe one, has trom 16 to 19 ft. water, and 
can accommodate about 400 sail of ships of all sizes. C. 
is the centre of a large coasting trade, has regular steam 
communication with Algiers, and the chief ports on the 
E. coast of Spain, and exports annually about 36,000 
tuns of wine, and 4,000 of brandy. M. Glass, soap, 
salt, tobacco, liquors, and sardines. Ship-building, too, 
is extensively carried on. C. connects with the Canal du 
Midi on the one hand, and with the cunals leading to the 
Rhone on the other. Pop. 24,681. 

€e’tus, n. [Gr. ketus.) (Astron.) The Whale, the largest 
constellation in the heavens, occupying a space of 50° 
in length E. and W., with a mean breadth of 20° from 
N. to 8. Itissituated below Aries and the Triangles, 
with a mean declination of 12° S. It is represented as 
making its way to the E., with its body below, and its 
head elevated above the equinoctial, and is six weeks in 

g the meridian. Its tail comes to the meridian on 
the 10th Nov, and its head leaves it on the 22d Dec. 
This constellation contains 97 stars: two of the 2d mag- 
nitude, ten of the 3d, and nine of the 4th. 

Cet yle, Cety l. n. (O A radical found in sperma- 
cel homologoue with ethyl.—Gregory. 

Ceuta, (cu! * (anc. & tum, or Septa,) a fortified sea- 
port town of N. Africa, belonging to Spain, on the coast 
of Morocco, directly opposite Gibraltar, and at the 8 
extremity of the Straits, on a narrow peninsula, having 
on its 8. side a capacious bay. The E. part of the pen- 
insula is occupied by the mountain of Almina, on the 
highest point of which is the castle of C., 14 m. S. by E. 
of Europa Point; Lat. 35° 54’ 4” N., Lon. 5° 17’ W. 
This mountain, which, towards the sea, is fenced round 
by inaccessible rocks, is the Abyla Proper of the un- 

cients, and is famous as one of the Pillars of Hercules; 
the rock of Gibraltar (Mons Culpr) being the other. C. 
has many points of resemblance with Gibraltar, and, like 
it, if properly garrisoned, would be all but impregnable. 

C. was taken from the Moors by John, king of Portugal, 
in 1415, Since 1640 it has belonged to Spain. Pop.8,200. 
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Ceva, (eh va, ) an inland town of N. Italy, prov. Cuneo, 
at the confluence of the Cevetta with the Tanaro, 10 m. E. 
by N. of Moudovi. Man/. Silk, iron, cheese, Pup, 4,972. 

Cevadilla, n. (Bot.) See SABADILLA. 

Cevennes, (se-ven’,) a range of mountains in the S. of 
France, divided into N. and 8. The district bearing 
this name in former times occupied a large tract of 
Languedoc, It was generally a wild, rngged country, 
and the abode of many Protestants, who here main- 
tained themselves against the persecutions of their ene- 
mies. (See CAVALIER, JEAN.) Its highest points are 
Mazin, 5,794 feet, and Lozère, 4,884 feet above the level 
of the sea. 

Cey'lanite, n. (in.) See SPINEL. 

Ceylon, (on,) (anc. Tuprobana,) a large island, be- 
louging to Great Britain, near the S. extremity of Hin- 
dostun, and bearing the like relation to the Indian 
that Sicily does to the Italian peninsula. It lies be- 
tween latitude 5° 56’ and 9° 50’ N., and between lon- 

itude 79° 41’ and 81° 54’ E.; having N.W. the Gulf of 

Manaar, and Palk’s Straits, which separate it from Hin- 
dostan; S. and S.W. the Indian Ocean, nnd E. the Bay 
of Bengal. It tapers to a point towards the N., and is 
shuped like the section of a pear cut lengthwise throngh 
the middle. Length, N. to S., 266 m.; greutest breadth, 
E. to W., 141 m.; area, 24,700 sq.m. Desc. The coasts 
of this island ure on the N. and N.W. low and flat, on 
the S. and E. bold and rocky, and present some good 
harbors, the best of which are Trincomalee on the N.E., 
and Point de Galle on the S.; Colombo (the maritime 
cup.) has a roadstead which is only practicable for large 
ships from the end of Dec. till March. A ridge of dan- 
gerous sand-banks, called Adam's Bridge, crosses from 
C. to the island of Ramisseram on the main-land of Hin- 
dostan. This shoal has three channels, but is generally 
impracticable for navigation. An attempt is, however, 
in progress, to deepen the principal of these channels. 
The interior of C. consists of three distinct natural 
divisions —the low country, the hills, and the moun- 
tains. The centre of the island 8. of Lat. 80° N. is oc- 
cupied by an extensive table-land, 67 m. long by 50 wide, 
at an estimated elevation of from 2,000 to 3,000 ft. above 
sea-level. The interior of the N. and central divisions 
consists of ranges of mountains running mostly N.E. 
and S.W., and varying from 1,000 to 4,000 ft. above the 
sea, clothed to the summits with magnificent forests, and 
intersected by numerous ravines, cataracts and cascades. 
From these regions various conical-shaped hills rise up 
at intervals to an additional height of from 2,000 to 
8,000 ft. The most conspicuous summit is that which 
is known by the name of Adam’s Peak (the Samenella 
of the Cingalese), in Lat. 70° N., and Lon. 80° 40’ E., 46 
m E. S. E. of Colombo, rising to an altitude of 6,152 feet. 
Rivers, dr. C. has numerous small rivers and perennial 
streams, but the only navigable one is the Mahavilly 
Gunga, which falls into the sea a little 8. of Trincomalee 
after a course of about 200 m. There are no lakes of any 
consequence, but numerous lagoons counect with the 
ocean und are serviceable for traffic. Min. The rocks met 
with in this island are of primitive formation, with an 
upper soil generally sandy, and principally derived from 
this disintegration; the cinnamon soil, however, near 
Colombo, is perfectly white and consists of pure quartz. 
C.is rich in valuable minerals: its metallic products are, 
however, comparatively unknown; ores of lead, iron, 
tin, and manganese occur in the interior, but are made 
little use of: plumbago is the only article among these 
that has become of any commercial importance. Mines 
of quicksilver were formerly worked by the Dutch; gems 
abound, and common-salt beds are met with. Clim. For 
a tropical country, C. has a comparatively salubrious 
climate, but the low lands of the sea-board are quite 
unhealthy. This island is liable to periodical and vio- 
lent rain-falls, more especially those which accompany 
the S.W. monsoon. Along the coast, the mean annual 
temp. is about 50° Fahr., while in the interior it ranges 
from 78° to 86°. Veget. C is rich in vegetable productions. 
Of these the most important, next to coffee, rice, 
and other grain, is cinnamon (called by the natives 
corundoo), which here arrives at its greatest perfection, 
and has always been a chief article of export. It de- 
lights in a poor sandy soil with a moist atmosphere, and 
is almost exclusively confined to the S. H. part of the 
island. The cocoa-nut tree flourishes here in perfection, 
and is of prime importance to the natives, almost every 
part of the tree being converted into articles of food or 
domestic use. The Palmyra and talipot palms, and the 
bread-fruit, are also found in their most luxuriant growth. 
Cotton is cultivated, but it is not equal to that of India. 
Indigo, betel, tobacco, gum-lac, gamboge, and carda- 
moms, all of excellent quality, are produced; while 
the flora is beautiful and various. Zodl. C. is particu- 
larly celebrated for its breed of elephants, which are of 
superior strength and docility. Bears, leopards, chetahs, 
hyenas, baboons, a large variety of the monkey-tribe, 
armadillos, &c., are met with; all kinds of feathered 
game are plentiful; and serpents, alligators, and rep- 
tiles of all sorts, are found in too great abundance. The 
pearl-oyster fishery is an important branch of industry. 
Inhiub. The population of C. (exclusive of colonists) may 
be divided into 4 classes: — Ist, the native Cingalese 
(Ceylonese); 2d, the Moors; 3d, the Vedduahs (a race 
supposed to be the true aborigines, and who inhabit the 
mountain fastnesses in a state of utter barbarism); and 
4th, the Malabar and other Hindoo tribes, who are 
chiefly confined to the N. and E. coasts. The Cingalese 
type and character is nearly allied to those of the Ben- 
galese; and in langnage, religion, and traditions, they 
generally approach closely to the Indo-Chinese nations, 
and especially the Burmese. Com. As before stated, 
rice, coffee, cinnamon, and cotton form the leading fea- 
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tures of the active husbandry of the soil of C; of these, 
little rice is exported, it being used generally fur home 
consumption. Of coffee, the exporta for the year 1879 
amounted to 981,682 cwt., of the value of $12,162,600. 
Cocoa-nut oil and cotton are exported to the uverage 
annual value of $700,000 and $500,000 respectively. The 
total value of produce exported In the above year was 
$21,220,316. Manuf. C. is almost wholly dependent 
upon Kurope for her supplies of manufactured goods, and 
from the most recent information, it appears that active 
agriculture is diminishing, and that the country for 
the most part is overrun with jungles. Relig. The re 
ligion of the Cingalese is Buddhism, but the upper 
classes profess Christianity, and many have been con- 
verted to Islamism. There are numerous Buddhic tem- 
ples in the island, in one of which the so-called sacred 


ENTRANCE OF THE BUDDHISTIC TEMPLE OF DAMBOOL, 
(The most celebrated in Ceylon.) 


tooth of Buddha is preserved. (See Canpy.) Govt., de. 
The administration consists of a governor appointed by 
the British crown; an executive council of 5 members; 
and a legislative one of 15. Chief towns. Colombo (tho 
cap.), Trincomalee, Candy, and Point de Galle. 

in 1871, 2,406.000, Hist. The proper name of C. is 
Singhala (whence the term Cingalrse), but its true ori- 
gin is unknown. Toijeya (perhaps of the royal houso 
of Sakya Singh, of Magadha, the native conntry of Bud- 
dha, but evidently the sume as the Sanskrit Vijaya) is 
the first king of C. mentioned in history. The numer- 
ous ruins of cities, tanks, aqueducts, extensive canals, 
temples, bridges, Ke, prove that this island had been, 
at a remote period, a rich, populous, and comparatively 
civilized country. It was first settled by Europeans in 
1505 by the Portuguese, who established colonies in the 
W. and S., but which were wrested from them early in 
the next cent. by the Dutch. In 1795-6 the latter wero 
expelled by the English, and, in 1815, the whole of the 
island fell under their rule. 

Ceylonese’, a. anden. (Geog.) See CINGALESE. 

Cezim’bra, a town of Portugal, prov. Estremadura, on 
the Atlantic, 18 m. 8. of Lisbon. It is actively engaged 
in the fisheries, and has a pop. of 5,000. Alfonso Hen- 
riques defeated the Moors here in 1165. 

Chab'‘asic, Chab‘asite, Chab’azite, n. [Or. 
kabasios, the name of a stone, mentioned in a poem in- 
scribed to Orpheus] (in.) A zoblitie mineral. It is 
a hydrated silicate of alumina and lime, with small 
quantities of suda and muguesin, and occurs crystallized 
in transparent and colorless or grayish obtuse rhombo- 
hedrons, in certain basaltic and amygdaloidal rocks. 

Chablis, a town of France, dep. Yonne, cap. cant. on 
the Sergy, 10 m. E. of Auxerre. This place is celebrated 
for its fine growth of Burgundy wine, called generally 
by its name, aud which is much esteemed by epicures 
as an accompaniment to oysters, The best qualities are 
those of Clos Vougeot, Valmur, Vaudesir, Bouguereau, 
and Mont du Milieu. B. 2,668. 

Chab’rias, the last of the great Athenian generals, 
who, in 878, commanded the army sent by the Athenians 
to the aid of Thebes, and defeated the Lacedemoniaus 
under Agesilaus. Two years afterwards he gained a 
great victory off Naxos over the Lacedemonian fleet, 
and, later, defended Corinth against Epaminondas, After- 
wards C. proceeded to Egypt, where he commanded the 
fleet of Tachos, and after his return to Athens he as- 
sisted in the expedition against Thrace. He was killed 
at the siege of Chios, B. c. 357. 

Chacahou'la, in Louisiana, a P. O. of Terre Bonne. 

Chachapo'yas, n dist. of Peru, prov. Truxillo, dep. 
Libertad, on the border of Ecuador, near the W. decli- 
vity of the E. Andes. It is penetrated by the central 
ramifications of the Andes, and watered by the river 
Chachapoyas, which has its embonchure in the Mara- 
ñon. Clim. Hot and cold, in extremes. Prod. Wheat, 
maize, sugar, cotton, tobacco, fruits. — CHACHAPOYAS, or 
SAN JUAN DE LA FRONTERA, cap. of above dist., 185 m. 
N.E. of Truxillo, and 70 E. N. E. of Caxamarca. It has 
u large trade in tobacco. Php. abt. 4,000. 

Chack, v.i. (Manege.) To toss up the head frequently; 
to jerk the bridle; —spoken of a horse. 

Chac’ma, n. (Zol) See Basoon. 
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Chaco. (El Gran, ) in S. America. See Gran CHACO. 

Cha eone, Ciacone, n. [Sp] ( Music.) A kind of 
dance-music resembling a saraband, of Moorish origin. 
The bass of it consists of four notes, which proceed in 
conjoint degrees, whereon the harmonies are made with 
the same burden. 

Chad, n. (Zoğl.) See Snap. 

Chad da, a river of Africa. See Tconapps. 

Chadd’s Ford, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Delaware co., on Brandywine Creek, 30 m. W. by. S. of 
Philadetphia. 

Chedophyllum, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, ord. 
Apiacre, 

Chzerone’a, a city of Beeotia, in ancient Greece, near 
the Cephissus, on the borders of Phocis. Philip II., 
king of Macedon, defeated the united Boeotian and 
Athenian forces near this place, B. c. 338; and here, also, | 
Sylla defeated the generals of Mithridates VI. B. c. 86. 
Plutarch was B. here, a. D. 46.—A few ruins of C. are 
still existing. 

Cheeto'don, n., Chæto'dinæ, n. pl. (Zoöl.) A gen. 
and fam. of Acanthopterygious fishes, abounding in the 
seas of hot 
climates, and 
remarkable 
for the sin- 
gularity of 
their figure 
and the beaun- 
ty of their 
colors. They 
are, in a gen- 
eral view, 
distingu i sh- 
ed by tho 
great depth 
and highly 
com press 7 Ls 
form of the Fig. 559. — IMPERIAL CHÆTODON. 
body, which in most species is beantifully variegated by 
transverse, obliqne, or longitudinal bands, and covered 
with strong scales; the dorsal and anal fins being re- 
markably broad. The species are very numerous. One 
of the most magnificent, the Imperial C., (Hg. 559,) is a 
native of the seas of Japan, and is held in high esteem 
as an article of food. 

Chafe, v. a. [Fr. echauffer; Lat. calefacere — calidus, 
hot, warm, and facio, to make.) To make warm by rub- 
bing; to heat or inflame by friction; to fret and wear 
by friction or constant rubbing; as, to chafe a cable. 

To make angry; to cause to fret, fume, or rage. 

“This chaf d the boar: his nostrils flames expire.” — Dryden. 


r. i. To be excited or heated; to rage; to fume with in- 
dignation; as, to be chu fed at ill-treatment. 
To wear or fret by rubbing or friction. 
“The troubled Tiber chafing with his shores."—Shake. 
—To be fretted, galled, or worn by friction; as, chafed rig- 


ging. 
=n. “teat or inflammation induced by friction. See 
CnATINd. — Irritation of the mind; fret of disposition. 
“The cardinal, in a chafe, seut for him to Whitehall. — Camden. 
Chafer, n. One who chafes or fumes. — A dish or pan. 


r, probably from 


Chafer, n. [A. S. ceafer; Ger. 
(Zol) A yellow 


e 
kufen, to ent up eagerly, to devour.) 
beetle, called also Cock-chafer, or May-bug. rf 

Chafery, n. (Metal.) A forge in an iron mill, wherein 
the iron is wrought into bars. 

Chafe’-wax, n. In England, an officer who attends the 
lord-chancellor to attach the wax to writs before sealing. 

Chaff, n. (A. S. ceaf; L. Ger. kaf; Ger. kaff; probably 
from the root of Lat. cavus, hollow, empty.] The husk 
or withered calyx of grasses, and more especially of the 
bread-corns. 

“ Ev'n our corn shall seem as light as cha. - Shake. 

(Bot.) The scales or bracts on the receptacle which 
each subtend a flower in the heads of many Composite, 
as the sunflower; also the glumes, &c. of grasses. Gray 

—Refuse; rubbish; worthless matter. 

—Straw or hay chopped small, and used for mixing with 
corn, roots, or other food for horses or cattle. — This kind 
of C., cut in greater lengths, is also, in some parts of the 
continent of Europe, more particularly in Russia and 
Germany, used for mixing with mortar, instead of hair; 
and it is further used as a similar substitute in making 
727 for rooms. Both stubble and cut hay were used 

y the ancient Egyptians in brick-making. 

—Banter; badinage; light, frivolous talk by way of ridi- 
cule. (Used colloquially.) 

—v. 1. To use frivolous langnage in a bantering manner. 

—v. a. To banter; to make fun of; to ridicule; as, to 
chaff a barge-man. (Used colloquially.) 

Morgan saw that his master was chafing him.” — Thackeray. 

Chaff-cutter, n. (Agric.) A machine used for chop- 

ing hay, straw, &c. into chaff. 

Chaffer, v i. (A. S. ceapian; Ger. kaufen; O. Ger. 
kaufjian; Goth, kaupon, to do business. Allied to Lat. 
caupo, a chapman, capio, &c.] To treat about a pur- 
chase; to bargain; to cheapen; to haggle. 

To chaffer for preferments with bis gold. — Dryden. 

To talk idly, frivolously, or incessantly. 

—v.a. To buy; to make a purchase of. 

He chaffered chairs in which churchmen were set.” — Spenser. 

To exchange. be 
“Ne (nor) chaffer words, proud courage to provoke.” Furie Queene. 

Chafferer, n. One who chaffers, bargains, or buys. 

Chaffinch, n. (Zu.) The Fringil/a coelebs of Lin- 
nus, a bird of the Fringillide, or Finch fam., one of the 
most common and most beautiful of the.European spe- 
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of the head black; back part, and extending even to the 
nape of the neck, blue, shading off to an olive-tinted 
chestnut, and again to a gray-green to the stump of the 
tail. The tail itself is black and gray, and on wch of the 
two outer feathers there is a peculiar wedge-shaped 
white spot. From the root of the lower half of the beak 
to the extremity of the under part of the body the color 
is reddish-chestnut. The (' is one of the most familiar 
of birds, and with the sparrows and buntings, in the win- 
ter, will come in flocks around the doors of the farm- 
houses. It is much esteemed in Germany as a song: bird. 

Chaf fing, u. Banter; use of frivolous language in a 
spirit of fun, 

Chaff less, a. Without chaff. 

Rut the gods made you, 
Unlike all others, chaples.” — Shaks. 

Chaff-seed, n. (Bot.) See ScHWALBEA. 

Chaf’fy, a. Like chaff; full of chaff. — Light, or with- 
out value, as chaff. 

“The most slight and chafy opinion.” — Glanville. 
(Bat) Provided with, or having the texture of, chaff. 
haf ing. n. ( Med.) The red excoriations which occur 
in consequence of the friction of parts, or between the 
folds of the skin, especially in fat or neglected children. 
Washing with cold water and dusting with hair-powder 
is the best preventive. 

|Chafing-dish, n. A dish or vessel to hold coals for 

heating anything set on it. 

|Chaf'ing-gear, u. Naut.) Oakum, leather, matting, 

&c., placed round a vessel's spars, &c, to prevent undue 

chafing. 

|Chagreen’, n. Sce SHAGREEN. 

Chagres, (shd'greez,) a seaport of the U. States of Colom- 
bia, prov. New Granada, at the mouth of a river of the 
same name, on the N. coast of the Isthmus of Panama, 
8 m. N.E. of Aspinwall; Lat. 9° 18’ N., Lon. 79° 59” W. 
It is divided into two towns, one on each side of the 
river, the left division being styled the American town, 
from its being peopled principally by natives of the U. 
States, and the other, the old Spanish or Indian town, 
with a medley population of Mexicans, Spanish, a few 
English, and colored persons. The harbor is poor aud 
difficult of entry. 

Cndanrs Riven, rises 30 m. N.E. of Panama, and taking a 
W. and N. course, successively, through a luxuriant 
country, empties into the Caribbean Sea, on the N. 
coast of the isthmus. It is barely navigable, owing to 
its rapid current and many rapids. 

Chagrin, (shd-grin’,) n. [Fr., probably from the rough 
sort of leather called chagrin, which was used to rub 
off or wear down asperities on the surface of wood, so 
as to polish it.] Corroding care; grief; vexation; ill- 
humor; fretfulness. 

—v. a. (Fr. chagriner.) To fret; to excite ill humor in; to 
vex ; to mortify ; as, he looked quite chagrined, 

Chagrine, (sha-green’.) in Ohio, a village of Lake co., 
at the mouth of Chagrine River. 

Chagrine, or CHacRIN Fats, in Ohio, a township and 
village of Cuyahoga co., 17 m. E. S. E. of Cleveland, on 
the Chagrine River: pop. 1,321, 

Chagrine River, in Ohio, rises in the N.E., and 
flows into Lake Eric, about 20 m. N.E. of Cleveland. 
Chai’bar, or Khei’bar, a town of Arabia, in El- 
Héjaz, Lat. 256 N., Ion. 39° 30 E., 150 m. N.E. of Me- 

dina; pop. said to be 50,000, 

Chailletia’cer, n. pl. (Bot.) An order of plants, alli- 
ance Rhamnales. Diaa. Polypetalous flowers, a valvate 
calyx, stamens alternate with the petals, and pendulous 
seeds. There are 4 genera and 10 species, the only re- 
markable one being Chuilletia toxicaria, a tree growing 
in Sierra Leone, producing fruit which is called rat's- 
bane from its poisonous nature, 

Chaillot, a quarter (and formerly a suburb) of Paris, 
beyond the Champs Elysées, and between the Avenue 
de Neuilly and the Seine. It had formerly a famous 
convent, where the unfortunate Louise de la Vallière 

q. v.) ended her days. 

Chaillu, PauL B. bu. an eminent African explorer, and 
author, of French extraction, n. in the U. States about 
1830. His father being a trading settler at Gaboon in 
equatorial Africa, Du C. early gained a thorough accli- 
matization, together with a knowledge of the wilderness 
surrounding him. After a temporary residence in the 
U. States, Du C. returned to Africa in 1855-6, and spent 
4 years in exploring the interior. During these travels 
he killed and brought home several gorillrs, or giant 
apes (the existence of which had scarcely been credited 
since the days of Herodotus). He also ascertained the 
existence of the Fans, a tribe of cannibals under partial 
civilization, and his researches tended to establish the 
fact that a high range of mountains runs across the cen- 
tre of Africa from E. to W., nearly along the line of the 
equator. He published an account of his Explorations 
and Adventures, in 1861, a work which gained exteusive 
celebrity, though some of his statements were, at the 
time. impugned by Dr. Gray. His collection of animals 
from Africa was bought for the British Museum. Du C. 
returned to Africa in 1863, in the hope of crossing the 
continent and reaching the Nile. Returning to England 
in 1866, he published A Journey lo Ashango Lund and 
further Penetration into Ejuatorial Africa (1867). und My 
Apingi Kingdom (1$71). In 1882, The Land of the Midnight 
Sun, and Journeys in Norway and Sweden, etc., appeared 

Chain, n. Fr. chame; Sp. cadéna; Lat. catena; prob- 
ably allied to Gr. kathéma, something let down or sus- 
pended — kata, down, and hen, to set agoing, to put 
in motion.) A series of links or rings connected or 
fitted into one another, excepting the first and the last. 
The link may be a ring, or a bar of any length with a 
ring or an eye at each end, or a bar with a hook at one 


eies. The plumage of the C. is as follows: —Fure part 


end and an eye at the other; links furnished with eyes 
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are joined by links furnished with hooks, or by keys, 
pins, or wedges. Much depends upon the shape of the 
links in order to obtain the greatest resistance of a 
chain; and as long as the strain is kept in the direction 
of the axis, the strongest form when the sides of the 
chain are parallel to the line of strain. But as this is 
often in a direction perpendicular to the axis, it is essen- 
tial to introduce a stay which should maintain the sides 
invariably in their position, and to resist any unequal 
compression of the metal in the sides. In the cables 
used for hoisting building-materials, it is not necessary 
to introduce these stays, because the effort beiug always 
one of traction, is in the direction of the axis; but in 
ship's cables they are always placed, and they are 
made of cast-iron. 
—That which confines or restrains; a fetter; a bond. 
“ Striking the electric chain wherewith we are darkly bound.” 


—A series of things linked together, or following in suc- 
cession ; & range or line of things connected; as, a chain 
of circumstances; a chain of mountains. 

(Surveying.) A lineal measure, consisting of a certain 
number of iron links (usually 100), serving to take the 
dimensions of fields, &c.; at every tenth link is usually 
fastened a small brass plate, with a figure engraved upon 
it, or else cut into different shapes, to show how many 
links it is from one end of the chain. — See GUxrzu's 
CHAIN. 

—pl. ( Naut.) Iron bars or plates bolted strongly through 
the ship’s sides, and containing in their upper parts the 
dead-eyes through which the shronds pass. 

Chain-plates. ( Naut.) Plates of iron bolted to the side 
of aship, to which the chains and dead-eyes of the lower 
rigging are connected, — Chain-wales, Sce CHANNELS, 

Top-chains. Slings made of chain attached to the 
lower yards of a ship's mast, and kept in the tops for use 
during action, to prevent the yards from being cut away 
by the enemy’s shot. 

v. a. To fasten, bind, or connect with a chain; to fetter, 
secure, or bind; as, to chain a prisoner. 

“ Or march'd I chain'd bebind the hostile car."— Prior. 

—To confine; to enslave; to hold in bondage. 

The monarch was ador'd, the people chain'd.“ —Prior. 

—To secure with a chain, as an anchor, door, &c. 

—To unite with cohesion and strength. 

„And in this vow (I) do chain my soul with thine.” — aks. 


Chain’-bolt,n. (Naut.) A large bolt in a ship's side, 
used to secure the dead-eyes through which the stand- 
ing-rigging is rove. 

Chain’-bond, u. Same as BOND-TIMBER, g. v. 

Chain’-bridge, n. A suspension-bridge; a bridge 
suspended on chains. 

Chain tabio, n. A cable composed of iron links. See 

ABLE. 

Chain’-gang, n. A gangof convicts chained together. 

Chain ke Centre, in Minnesotu,a P.O. of Martin co. 

Chain less, a. Without chains; free; unfettered. 

Chain‘let, n. A small chain. 

Chain’-mail, n. A kind of body-armor, constructed 
of interlacing rings of iron or steel, with a view to both 
strength and flexibility. 

Chain’-moulding, n. (Arch.) A moulding in imi- 
tation of chain-work. 

Chain of Rocks, in Missouri, a village of Lincoln eo. 

Chain’-pump, n. (Hydraw.) A machine for raising 
water. It is made of different lengths, and consists of 
two collateral square barrels and an endless chain of 
pistons of the same form, fixed at proper distances. 

chain’-rule, n. (Arith.) A rule by which, when sev- 
eral equivalents are given, the Jast of which being of the 
same kind as the first of the next. a relation of equiva- 
lence is established between the numbers of the first and 
last kind mentioned; a rule of solving problems by the 
composition of ratios. — Worcester. 

Chain’-shot, n. (Naut) Two cannon-balls cannected 
together by a few links of chain, used chiefly in naval 
warfare. When discharged, they fly apart; and the projec- 
tile revolving necessarily on its shorter axis, mows down 
any object in the way of the extended chain. The effect 
npon masts and standing rigging is peculiarly damaging. 

Chain’-snake, n. (U..) See OPHIBOLUS. 

Chain’-stiteh, n. A kind of stitch made in sewing, 
so as to leave spaces resembling the links of a chain. 

Chain’-timber, n. (Arch.) Same as BOND-TIMRER, q. v. 

Chain’ville, in /ndiana, a village of Posey co., on the 
Wabash River, 10 m. N.W. of Mount Vernon. 

Chain’-wheel, n. (Mech.) An inverted arrangement 
of the chain-pump. 

Chain’-work, n. Work of any kind having o] 
spaces like the links of a chain; as, tambour-work, &c. 

Chair, n. [Fr. chaire,a pulpit, and chaise, n seat: Lat. 
cathedra ; Gr. kathedra, from kathezomoai, to sit down — 
kata, down. and hezomai, to seat one’s self.) A movable 


seat furnished with a back, and intended for persons to 
sit in. The accompanying ngur presents an illustra- 
tion of the furniture in use at the end of the 17th century 
and is also a curions relic of one of the greatest mod- 
ern poets. It is in one of the rooms at the seat of Lord 
Braybrooke. who obtained it from the descendants of the 
nurse who attended Pope during his illness, and to 
whom it had been given as a keepsake.—The term was 
originally applied to the pulpit from which the priest 
addressed the people. The place where professors and 
regents in universities deliver their lectures is still 
called the chair; as the professor’s C., the C. of natural 
philosophy, &c.—The Curule C. was an ivory seat placed 
upon a car, in which the prime magistrates of ancient 
Rome sat, and also those to whom the honor of a 
triumph had been decreed. The Sedan C. is u vehicle in 
which persons are carried. It is supported by two poles 
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and carried by two men. Though not much used at the! Chaleid’idee, n. pl. (Zöl.) A family of Hymenopte- 
rous insects, composed of a great number of parasitic 


* 


present day, it was greatly in vogue a hundred years ago. 


Fig. 560. — POPE’S CHAIR. 


one who presides over an assembly or public meeting; 
a chairman; as, to appeal to the chair. 

A covered conveyance for one person: either one borne 
on poles by men, or a two-wheeled carriage drawn by 
one horse; as, a sedan-ciair, a pony-chair. 

Think what an equipage thou hast in air, 
And view with scorn two pages and a chair.” — Pope. 

An iron block used on railroads to secure and hold the 
rails firm. 

v. d. To place and carry publicly ina chair in triumph: 
as, to chair a successful candidate. (Used in England 
with reference to parliamentary elections.) 

Chairman, n. The presiding officer of an assembly, 
or public meeting; a president; as, the chairman of a 
committee. 

—One who carries a chair or sedan. 

“ A rafter breaks his... chairman's pole.“ Dryden. 

Chair’manship, n. The office of a chairman or pre- 
siding officer of an assembly. 

Chaise, (shdz,) n. Fr.; radically the same as chair.) An 
old name for a light two-wheeled pleasure-carriage, 
drawn 4. one horse. 

Chaix d' Est Ange, Gustave Lovis ADOLPH: Victor 
Onanlzs, an eminent French advocate, B. 1800. He early 
in life entered upon a forensic career, and soon distin- 
guished himself at the bar by his able pleading in crim- 
inal causes. In 1857 he was mado Procurator-General 
of the Imperial Court of Paris, and soon after Counsellor 
of State. He was appointed Senator in 1862. and was 
Minister of Justice from 1863 to 1865, D. 1869. 

Cha’ka Moant’ains., a range of Abyssinia, forming 
the 8. boundary of Shoa, the water-shed between the 
rivers Nile and Hawash. 

CBalan'tice, n. (Dfed.) An emollient or laxative medi- 
cine. 

Chala’‘za, Chalaze’, n. [Gr. chalaza, a tubercle.] 
(u.) The point of attachment of the funiculus to the 
nucleus of the ovule. 

Chala’ze, n. pl. [Gr. chalaza, hik] (Physiol.) A name 
applied to the two membranous twisted cords attached 
to near the poles of the yolk of an egg, and serving to 
maintain it in such a position that the cicatricula shall 
always be uppermost, and consequently nearest the 
source of heat during the process of incubation. 

Chalcedon. (Anc. Geog.) A city of Bithynia, at the 
entrance of the Pontus, opposite Byzantium, colonized 
by the Megareis. It retained its independence under 
the Roman empire, was destroyed by the Scythians 
under Gallicnus, in the 3d century, and rebuilt by Jus- 
tinian in the 6th. It was the birthplace of Zenocrates, 

Chaleedonie, (kal-se-don’ic,) a. Relating, or pertain- 
ing to, chaleedony. 

Chal'cedony, n. From Chalcedon, in Asia Minor.] 
(Min.) A kind of semi-transparent quartz, which has 
been apparently produced by the infiltration of water 
holding silicious matters in solution. It occurs stalac- 
titic, mammillated, and botryoidal, of various colors, but 
usually milk-white. It is often banded with concentric 
lamina of two or more colors, when it is called Agate. 
The red and yellow varieties are called Curnelian, and 
those of a deep brownish-red, Sard. Agate, Cat's Eye, 
Chrysoprase, Flint, Hornstone, Onyx, and Plasma are 
all varieties of chalcedony. 

Chal'cedonyx, u. (Min.) A variety of chalcedony, 
consisting of alternate stripes of white and gray. 

Chal'cidz, n. pl. (Zoll.) A family of Lizards, long 
and serpent-like in form, and natives of warm climates. 


species, dis- 
tinguished 
generally by 
their very 
minute size, 
and many 
of them dis- 
playin 
splend id 
metallic 
colors. So 
exceedingly 
minute nre 
some that 
they are 
reared with- 
in the eggs of other insects, but the majority infest 
other larvae or pupe. Many kinds of insects are subject 
to them, but they are mostly destructive to the various 
Lepidoptera. 

Chal'eis, a maritime town of Greece. See NEGROPONT. 

Chaleog’rapher, Chalcog’raphist, n. An en- 
rraver on copper or brass. 

Chaleography, (kal-kog’ra-fe,) n. (Gr. chalkos, brass 
or copper, aud graphd, to engruve.] The act or art of 
engraving on brass or copper. 

Chaldz’a, or CHALDEA, (Ane Geng.) was properly the 
most southern part of ancient Babylonin, extending froni 
the Euphrates to the Arabian desert; but, as the word 
is used by the later Hebrew prophets and Greek and 
Roman writers, C. seems to designate the whole of the 
empire of Babylonia, that wonderfully fertile country 
watered by the rivers Tigris und Euphrates, and the only 
one in the world where wheat grows wild. The Chal- 
dans (Heb. Casdim) are believed to have originally in- 
habited the Carduchian mountains, in the neighborhood 
of Armenia, where Xenophon and others s.cuuon the 
existence of a people of this awmu. At what period 
they descended to the rains below, history affords us 
no information; but at length they became so numer- 
ous and powerful as to prevail over the other inhabi 
tauts of the country, and by the time of the Jewish 
captivity their name had come to be applied to the in- 
habitants of Babylonia generally. Gesenius and other 
recent philologists believe that the ancient name and 
race are preserved in the modern Kurds.—The C. were 
also an order of persons in Babylonia who, in the book 
of Daniel, are classed with the magicians and astrolo- 
gers, and were consulted by the king on matters of re- 
ligion. evidently forming a sort of priesthood. They 
also constituted the learned class of the people; and the 
term C. is applied by Greek and Roman writers to the 
whole order of the learned men of Babylon. Ata later 
period the name came to be given in the western parts 
of the world to persons who professed to interpret 
dreams, and impose upon the credulity of others, with- 
out reference to the place of their birth. 

C. Learning. Favored by wide plains, unclouded skies, 
and clear, still nights, the C. early turned their atten- 
tion to the study of the heavenly ies. To them the 
sun, moon, and stars were the superior intelligences who 
created and sustain all things, and who guide the desti- 
nies of men. Hence they received divine worship and 
honors; and the study of their movements became a 


Fig. 561.—cn acts. 
(Natural size, and the same magnified.) 


attributed to the Chaldees. 

who accompanied Alexander the Great on his expedition, 
brought back with him from Babylon a series of astro- 
nomical observations extending over 1,903 years, or 2,234 
years before the Christian æra. Astrology was also much 
practised among the priests, who, from the movements 
among the heavenly bodies, professed to be able to fore- 
tell future events. According to Diodorus, they dis- 
tinguished the five planets by the appellation of “inter- 
preters,” because they foreshadowed the destinies of men 
and nations, and presided over the birth of each individ- 
ual, They conceived that besides the planets there were 
thirty stars, which were called the “consulting gods,” 
twelve of which presided over the signs of the zodiac 
and the months of the year. Below these were twenty- 
fonr stars, of which half were to the north and visible, 
and half to the south and invisible; the visible being 
assigned to the living, and the invisible to the dead; 
and they were denominated the “ judges of the world.” 
The interpretation of dreams, divination, incantations, 
and anguries, also occupied an important place in their 
system of knowledge. 

Chaldee’an. or Chalde’an. a. Belonging, or relat- 
ing, to Chaldwa; as, Chaldean shepherds. 

—n. An inhabitant or native of Chaldæa. 

Chaldnie, (kal-da‘ik,) a. Pertaining to Chaldæa. 

—n. The langnage of the Chaldeans. 

Chal'daism, n. An idiom of the Chaldee language. 

Chaldee, (kal-dé’,)n. The language or dialect of the 
Chaldzeans. 

—a, Pertaining to Chaldmwa. 

Chaldee Language, n. The name given by phi- 
lologists to the eastern dinlect of the Aramaic, (of 
which the Syriac is the western,) and which forms the 
northern branch of the Semitic tongues; the Hebrew, 
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Arabic, and some other minor dialects forming the 
southern branch. As the language of Babylonia at the 
time of the Jewish captivity, it was much used by that 
people alter their return to their own land; but, indeed, 
as a written language it is now known to us only 
throngh the Jews, every trace of its literature haying 
disappeared, though it is still spoken by some of the 
tribes inhabiting the mountains of Kurdistan. In the 
Hebrew canon, several chapters in Daniel and Ezra are 
written in this language. As a dialect, it is distinguished 
from the Syriac by itsavoiding diphthongs and the vowel 
n, for which it gencrally has d; by the use of dagesh 
forte and the general accentuation of the last syllable. 
The mode of writing is also mnch less defective than in 
Syriac, while in forme it is poorer than both the Hebrew 
and Syriac. 

Chal‘der, n. [Old Scot.] 4 dry measure, containing 
nearly 8 imperial quarters of wheat or flour; for other 

in, fruit, potatoes, &c., 1116 quarters.— Webster. 

Chal'dron, n. [Fr. chaudron ; Lat. caldarium, from 
calidus, hot, warm.] A measure containing 36 bushels 
(2514 cwt.) heaped measure ; as, a chaldron of coals. 

A large kettle. — See CALDRON. 

Chalet (shă-lã',) n. [Fr.] A mountain hut; as, a Swiss 

hatet. 

Chalfont, in Ohio, a post-office of Champaign co. 

Chalice, (chal’is,) n, [Fr. calice ; Lat. calyz ; Gr. kyliz ; 
probably allied to kylindd, to roll.) A ronnd cup or bowl; 
specifically, the cup used for the wine at the celebration 
of the Eucharist. 

Chaliced, (chdl’ist,) a. Having a cell or cup. 


“On chalic'd flowers that lies.” — Shaks. 


Chalk, (chawk,) n. [A. S. cealc; Ger., Swed., and Icel. 
kalk ; W. calch, lime; Lat. calz. limestone; Gr. chaliz.) 
(Min.) A form of soft limestone. C. is generally of a 
peculiar white color, singularly pure chemically, but 
mixed mechanically with silica either in grains, or in 
the well-known form of flints. This rock is widely spread 
over Europe; it does not exist in America. C. seems 
made up entirely of particles derived from organic mat- 
ter, and resembles very closely the material brought 
from the bottom of tbe Atlantic in deep water. 80 
strong is this resemblance, that it may almost be as- 
sumed that the deposit of the original mud that has be- 
come chalk was the result of similar causes. C. is highly 
absorbent retaining one-third of its bulk of water with- 
out difficulty. A cubic foot of wet chalk will contain at 
least two gallons of water. It is thus very easily injured 
by frost, and therefore ill adapted for external work in 
this climate as a building-material, but it is useful and 
has been much employed in the interior of churches, 
K. C. being a nearly pure carbonate of lime, makes a 
lime of extreme purity when burnt. The C. is rich in 
fossils, containing a few reptilian remains of great in- 
terest, many fishes, and numerous shells and corals, ra- 
diata and zoöphytes, all of which are more or less char- 
acteristic. 

French chalk. Soapstone or steatite. 

Red chalk. An ochreous clay used in an indurated 
state by painters, builders, &c. 

To know chalk from cheese. To know what is best for 
one’s self; to be quite aware of what is going on. (Colloq.) 

Chalk, v.a. To rub, cover, or mark with chalk; as, to 
chalk a line on a bourd. 

—To manure with chalk, as land. 

To chalk out. To plan, design, or map ontanything;.as, 
to chalk out » line of conduct. 

Chalk Bluff, in Alabama, a post office of Marion co. 

Chalk Bluff. in Arkansas, a post-office of Greene co. 

Chalk’-eutter, n. One who digs or cuts out chalk. 

Chalk’-drawing, n. (Fine Arts.) An outlined draw- 
ing filled imand shaded with black or colored crayons, 

Chalk’iness, u. State of being chalky. 

Chaik Level, in Kentucky, a post-office of Hopkins co. 

Chalk Level, in Missouri, e of St. Clair 
co., about 100 m. W. S. W. of Jefferson City. 

Chalk Level, iu North Curolina, a post-office of Har- 
nett co. 

Chalk Level, in Tennessee, a village of Benton co., on 
Birdsong Creek, about 90 m. W. of Nashville. 

Chalk Level, in Virginia, a P. O. of Pittsylvania co. 


Chalk’-lime, n. (Building.) The lime obtained by the 
calcination of the upper members of the chalk forma- 
tion is known by the name of chalk-lime, in order to con- 
tradistingnish it from the lime obtained from the calci» 
nation of the beds of the chalk-marl. The chalk-lime 
swells very much in slaking: it decrepitates and falls to 
powder, and is deficient in hydraulic properties; it is a 
remarkably pure lime. 

Chalk’-pit, n. A pit in which chalk is dug. ` 

Chalk ring, in Florida, a P. O. of Santa Rosa co. 

Chalk’ville, iu’ South Carolina, a village of Chester 
district. 

Chalk y, (chawk’e,) a. Resembling chalk; consisting of, 
or containing, chalk. 

Chalk’y Island, situate in a bay of same name, near 
the S. W. extremity of Middle Island, New Zealand; Lat. 
of the bay 46° S., Lon. 166° 20 E. 

Challenge, (chal’lenj,) n. [N. Fr. calenge ; O. Fr. cha- 
langer. to claim; from L. Lat. calumnia, an action at law, 
in which one tried to prove in due form that something 
was his own.] A summons or invitation to fight, or to 
engage in a duel ; as, to accept a challenge. 

(Mil.) Act of a sentry or vidette in demanding the 
countersign from one who approaches his post. 

—An invitation to a contest of any kind; as, achallenge to 
discussion. 

A claim or demand made of something supposed to be 
due. 

Lest greedy eyes to them might challenge lay." ~ Sidney- 
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(Sports.) In fox-hunting, the cry sent forth by the] Chalyb/ente Springs, in Georgia, a post-village of 


hounds on first scenting their game. 

(Luo) An exception tu jurors who are returned to 
serve on a trial. 

C. to the array. An exception to the whole panel of 
jurors. 

j C. to the polls. An exception made separately to each 
uror. 

Principal C. That made for a cause which, when sub- 
stunt into. is of itself suficient evidence of bias in favor 
of or against the party challenging. 

Peremptory C. A challenge made without assigning 

any reason, and which the court must allow. 

( Politics.) Au exception tendered to a person as not 
being considered legally qualified to vote at an election, 

—v.a. To call to acontest of any kind; to call to account; 
to defy. 


„Thus form'd for speed he challenges the wind." — Dryden. 
To call, summon, or invite to a duel or personal combat. 
“ The Prince of Wales... challeng'd you to single fight.""—Shaks. 
—To claim as due; to demand us one's right. 
“ And challenge better terms.” — Addison. 


(Law.) To make exception to, as a juror, Ke. 

( Politics.) At elections of members to Congress, Par- 
liament, &e., to object to n certain person as not being 
considered legally qualified to vote. 

Challengeable, u. That which may be challenged. 
Challenger, n. One who challenges; one who defies 
Or summons another to single combat. 


“ As if to nud and dare the grisly challenger.” — Dryden. 


—One who claims superiority; one who demands a thing 
as his right. 

“ Earnest challenges there are of trial, by some public dispu- 
tatiou.” — Muvker. 

Challis, Chal/ly, n. A kind of fine woollen stuff 
used for ladies’ dresses. 

Chal' mers, Tromas, D. D., a Scottish divine, B. at 

r, Fifeshire, 1780. In 1803 he was appointed 
to the living of Kilmeny. In 1809 he became a con- 
tributor to the Edinburgh Encyclopedia; and in 1815 
he was called to the Tron Church, Glasgow, where he 
officiated for 8 years. The following year he began his 
Astronomical Discourses, which created an unprece- 
dented excitement among all who heard them. In 1823, 
when at the very zenith of his fume, Dr. C. resign 
his charge, and accepted the chair of moral philosophy 
in the university of St. Andrew's. Here he remained 
for five years, when, in 1828, he was appointed to the 
divinity chair of the university of Edinburgh. He 
officiated here for 15 years, until. in 1844, at the head 
of 400 clergymen, he seceded from the church of Scot- 
land, instituted the Free Church, and became principal 
and professor of divinity in the new college founded 
by its adherents, D. 1547,at Edinburgh. The writings 
of Dr. C are numerous; they have been collected into 32 
large l2mo. volumes, in which are discussed all the 
problems which, in his time, agitated the religious 
community. “ Yet the most important results of his life 
are not contained in his books, but appear rather in the 
order and enerxy which, whether as preacher or teacher, 
he communicated to all with whom he came in contact, 
and in the important social and ecclesiastical reforms 
which he inaugurated.” 

Char more, in Illinois, a township of McDonough co.; 

op. 1,484. 

Chalmers, in Indiana, a post- village of White co, on 
the New Albany and Chicago R.R., 17 m. N. of Lafayette. 

Chalmers, in New Fork, a village of Niagara co., 7 m. 
N.B. of Niagara Falls. 

Chalonnes-sur-Loire, a town of- France, dep. 
Myjine-et-Loire, 12 m. from Angers; pop. 5,637. 

Chalons-sur-Marne, an ancient city of France, 
cap. dep. Marne, ou the Marne, 27 m. S.E. of Rheims. 
It is a considerable pluce, with manuf. of woollens, linens, 
cottons, and leather. Attila was detuated here in 451, 
and, in 1814, it was for a while the centre of Napoleon's 

S Operations. Pop, 18,232 

Chalons-sur-Saone, or Cuaron, a town of France, 
dep. Sadne-et-Loire, ou the Saône, 34 m. N. of Macon. 
Van. Unimportant. C. is very ancient, and was for 
some time the cap. of the kingdom of Burgundy. Abe- 
lard (q. v.) died here in 1142. Pnp. 21,679. 

Chalus, (s/a'l,) a town of France, dep. Haute-Vienne, 
18 m. from Limoges; pop. 1,216, It is a place of great 
antiquity, and coutaius the remains of the castle of 

» Chabrol, besieging which, iu 1199, Richard Cœur de 
Lion was mortally wounded 

Chaly beate, (ka-lil'é-at,) a. [Lat. chalyhs; Gr. cha- 
lybs, chalybos, hurdeued iron or steel; from the nation 
of the Chalybes in Pontus, who were famous for the pro- 
paration of steel] Impregnated with particles of iron; 
buving a taste like iron; as, chilybeate waters. 

~n. Any natural water in which a certain proportion 
of irou is held in solution, but which, by exposure to 
light or air, becomes slightly discolored, and throws down 
its mineral ingredients in the form of a red precipitate. 
All C. waters have a clear, transparent appearance 
when fresh drawn: an astringent, inky taste; and con- 
tain either the carbonate, sulphate, or muriate of iron. 
Any preparation of iron is also a C., whether taken in 
the form of the precipitated carbonate of iron, the tinc- 
ture of steel, the sulphate of iron, green vitriol, wine of 
irou, &c. Clacton the system as stimulants and tonics, 
and are particularly valuable in certain low, debilitated 
states of the constitution, as in the relaxation following 
a iife of dissipation and pleasure; butare injurious when 
taken in a plethoric state of the body, or when the pulse 
és full and the muscular vitality tense. 


Meriwether c., 64 m. W. of Macon, 

Chal'y bes. in Gmnecticut, a post-office of Litchfield co, 

Cham, (or Amepée pe Noć.) a popular French carica- 
turist, son of the Count de Noé, B. at Paris, 1819. Pos- 
sessing a strong inclination for art, he entered the studio 
ot M. Paul Delaroche, and afterwards that of M. Char- 
let, and, under the latter, developed his talent in gro- 
tesque drawing. His first attempts, under the pseudo- 
nym of “ Cham" (the French spelling of Ham, one of the 
sons of Noah) were made in 1542, and soon became pop- 
ular. He has since largely contributed to the Charivart. 

Cha’ma,n. 2 .) A genus of lamelli-branchiate mol- 
Juses, the species of which are found in the seas of warm 
climates. The shell consists of two unequal valves, bav- 
ing two hinge-tecth in one valve, and ouly one in the 
other. : 

Chamade’, n. (Fr., from Lat. clama, clamare, to call. 
(Mil.) A French beat of the drum, as a signal for a par- 
ley or surrender. — Worcester. 

Chamælaucia'ceæ, n. pl. The Fringe-myrtle fam., 
an order of plants, alliance Myrtales. This is a small 
group of shrubby plants only found in Australia. They 
are nearly allicd to Myrtaceae, but may be distinguished 
from them by their heath-like aspect and by their more 
or less pappose calyx. 

Cham ‘terops, n. (Lot) A gen. of trees, ord. Palmacea, 
having fan-shaped leaves, and less exclusively tropical 
than other palms. 

Chamber, n. Fr. chambre: Lat.camara; Gr. kamara, 
from the root kum, or cam, crouked, bent, curved.) An 
apartment in an upper story of a dwelling-house; any 
retired room; any private apartment; as, a bed-chamber, 

“Or at their chamber-door I'll beat the drum.“ —Shaks. 


A vault; a cavity or hollow place; as, the chamber of a 
furnace. — A hall of justice or legislation; a legislative 
body ; us, the Chamber of Deputies, the Imperial Chamber, 

(Anat.) In descriptive anatomy, the ball of the eye, 
divided into two chambers, — the anterior, containing 
the aqueous humor; and the posterior, consisting of the 
Vitreous humor,—the iris hanging like a curtain be- 
tween the two, and the lens being situated at the back 
of it, and in front of the first chamber, 

—pl. (Law.) An apartment or place where a judge sits to 
transact business or determine cases in private, 

(i.) The Cof a gun is u cell or cavity at the bottom 
of the bore to receive the charge of powder. Mortars, 
howitzers, shell-yuns, and rifle breech-loaders, are gen- 
erally provided with chambers, — In a mine, a receptacle 
formed to receive the charge of powder. 

—A short piece of cannon, without a carriage, formerly 
used to fire salutes at public rejoicings. 

Chamber of Commerce. A board of individuals, asso- 
ciated to watch, serve, and protect the interests of the 
general commercial and trading bodies of n mercantile 
town. Some are incorporated, as in Philadelphia. — 75 
sit atchambers, (Law.) To transact business, or hear 
Cases, &., in chambers, as a judge. 

—v.t. To reside iu a chamber; to occupy, as a chamber, 

“The best blood chamber'd in his bosom." — Shake. 


r. a. To shut up, as in a chamber. 

Cham ’ber-coun’‘cil, n. A council held secretly or 
in private. 

Cham ’ber-coun’‘sel,Cham’ber-coun’sellor, 
n. (Law.) A counsel who gives his opinion in private, 
but does not practise in open court, 

Cham’bered, a. (Conch.) Having chambers or com- 
partments; as, a chambered shell. 

Cham'ber- fellow, n. One who sleeps in the same 
chamber. 

It is my fortune to have a chamber fellow. — Spectator. 

Cham’ber-hang’ ings, n. pl. Hangings, arras, or ta- 
pestry for a chamber, 

Chamberlain, n. [Fr. chambellan; It. camerlingo. 
See CHAMBER.) One who has the charge of the private 
apartments of a monarch or nobleman; an officer of 
state; as, a lord-chamberlain. The emblem of office 
appropriated to the Cin European courts is a gold key, 
generally suspended from two gold buttons. 

A person who has charge of the chambers, as in a hotel. 

—In England, a city officer who keeps the accounts of a 
corporation; a treasurer or receiver of public money ; 
as, the Chamberlain of the city of London. 

The Lord Chamberlain of Englawi is one of the three 
great officers of the sovereignu’s household. He has the 
control of all the officers above stairs, except the pre- 
cinct of the royal bed-chamber, which is under the govt. 
of the Groom of the Stole. Under him are the Vice- 
chamberlain, lords of the bed-chamber, &c,; the chap- 
lains, officers of the wardrobe, physicians, tradesmen, 
artisans, &, and others retained in the sovereign’s ser- 
vice, are in bis department, and are sworn into office by 
him. He is commonly one of the highest nobility in the 
kingdom; and in virtue of his office, precedes dukes. 
The L. C. has also the censorship of the public theatres 
and the licensing of plays, &c. under his control. 

Chamberlain, in Indiand, a post-oflice of Allen co. 

Cham berlainship. n. Ihe ollice of a chamberlain. 

Cham’ber-lye, n. Brine. 

Cham /’ber-maid, n. A female servant who has the 
care of chambers or sleeping-rooms. 

Cham ’ber-pot, n. A bed-room utensil. 

Cham'ber-brac'tice, n. (Law.) The practice of 
those counsellors at law, who deliver their opinions in 

private, but do not appear to plead in open court. 

Chambers, EPHRAIM, F. Rs., an English mau of letters, 
B. about the close of the 17th century. The first edition 
of his Cyclupadia of Science appeared in 1728, a second 
in 1738, and such was its popularity that it reached a 
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fifth in 1746. D. 1740. After his death the“ Cyclopmdia” 
formed the basis of the one edited by Dr. Kees, sufficiently 
well kKuown, 

Chambers, WII IIA and Robert, two eminent English 
editors aud publishers, B. 1800 aud 1502, respectively. The 
architects of their own fortunes, they have conterred in- 
estimable benefit in popularizing useful literature for 
the comparatively uneducated class in English-speaking 
countries. Among the works produced Ly them are the 
Gaztteer of Scotland (1832): Chambers’ Edinburgh Jour- 
nal (established in the same year, anil still a serial of the 
first order); Information for the Peale (1834); Educa- 
tional Course, Cyclopedia of English Literature. &e. Kois 
ert C. is the author of the Domestic Annals of Scotluud, 
and the History of Pebblesshire. Their latest contribution 
to uod and uselul literature is Chambers’ Popular En- 
cycle, In 1865, Robert C. was elected Lord Pro- 
vost of Edinburgh, aud D. in 1871. 

Chambers, in Alabama, an E. county, bordering on 
Georgia; area, 775 sq.m. The Tallapoosa River flows 
through the co., and the Chattahoochee forms part of its 
E. boundary. The surface is uneven, and the soil fertile. 
Cup. Chambers Court-Honse. 

Chambers, in Teras, a new S. E. county, is intersected 
by Trinity River, and borders on the Gulf of Mexico, 
and Galveston Buy, 

Chambersburg, in inais, a post-township of Pike 
co., on tbn Illinois River, about 56 m. W. of Springfield; 

P.T 

Chambersburg, in Indiana, a P. O. of Orange co. 

—A village of Fountain co., on Coal Creek, 8 m. E. of Cov- 
ington. 

—A post- vil. of Orange co., 38 m. W. N. W. of New Albany. 

Chambersburg, in Missouri, a post-village of Clarke 
co., 150 m. N. by E. of Jefferson City. 

Chambersburg. in Ohio, a village of Columbiana 
co., 140 m. N.E. of Columbus, 

—A p.-v. of Montgomery co., 8 m. N. of Dayton. 

Chambersburg, or CHAMBERSVILLE, in Pennsylvania, 
a post-village of Indiana co., about 7 m. N. of Indiana. 

Chambersburg, in Pennsylvania, a borough, cap. 
of Franklin co., situated on Conecocheague Creek, 45 m. 
S. W. of Harrisburg and 150 W. of Philadelphia. Its 
situation is healthy, and the surrounding country rich 
and highly cultivated. The town is composed of two 
large streets, intersecting each other at right angles, 
and having a public square in the centre. P. (1880) 6, 877. 
C. was burned by the Confederates, July 30, 1864. 

Chambers Court-House, or Larayetre, in Ala- 
bama, a post-village, capital of Chambers co., 164 m. E. 
by 8. of Tuscaloosa, 

Chambers Creek, in Tn, flows through Ellis co., 
and unites with the Waxahachi in Navarro co. 

A post-oflice of Ellis co. 

Chamber'sin. in 7ezas, a village of Liberty co., near 
the N. end of Galveston Bay. 

Chambers Island, in Wisconsin, a P.O. of Door co. 

Chamber's Mills, in Virginia, a village of Bucking- 
ham co, 

Chamber's Valley, in Virginia, a P. O. of Carroll co. 

Cham ’bersville, in Arkansas, a P. O. of Dallas co. 

Chambertin, a famous vineyard of France, dep. Cote 
d'Or, a few miles N.E. of Beaune. It produces annually 
upon an average from 130 to 150 pipes of Burgundy. G 
was the favorite wine of Louis XIV. and of Napoleon I. 

Chambery, (, ber-.) a city of France, dep. Savoie, 
on the Ayse, in an elevated and fertile valley, 110 m. 
W.N.W. of Turin, and 43 S. S. W. of Geneva. Manf. 
Silk gauzes. Jop. 18,279. 

Chany blissburg, in Virginia, a township of Bedford 
co., 150 m. W. by S. oi Richmond. 

Chambly, in prov. of Quebec, a 8. co., on the right 
bank of the St. Lawrence, opposite the island of Mon- 
treal; area, 211 sq. m.; cap. Chambly; pop. 10,498. 

—A parish and village in the above co., on the W. side of 
Richelieu River, and connected by canal with St. John’s; 

p. of village 600; of par, 1,279. 

Chambord, a village of France, dep. Loire-et-Cher, on 
the Cosson, 10 m. E. of Blois. This place is noted only 
for its famous and magnificent castle, commenced by 
Francis I., and finally completed by Louis XIV. In it 
the former munarch entertained his great rival Charles 
V., in 1540, 

Chambord, (Comte pr.) See BORDRAUX, (DUC DE.) 

Chambranle, (sham-brdan'l,) n. [Fr.] (Arch.) Tho 
casing of a chimney, door, &c. 

Chambre Ardente, n. (Hist.) The name given in 
France toa court of law, hung with black and lighted with 
torches, instituted by Francis I. for the purpose of try- 
ing and burning heretics; and also to the extraordinary 
commissions established under Louis XIV. for the ex- 
amination of poisoners, and under the regent duke of 
Orleans for the punishment of public officers charged with 
certain offences against the revenues, as also of those 
who were guilty of fraud in the matter of Law's bank. 

Chambre des Comptes, n. [Fr., Chamber of Ac- 
counts.) (/dist.) A great court established in France, 
prior to the revolution, for various purposes; as for the 
registration of edicts, ordinances, letters-patent, treaties 
of peace, &c. The sovereign Chambre des Comptes was 
held at Paris; there were also inferior courts in ten 
provincial cities. 

Cham ’brel, n. The joint or bending at the middle of 
a horse's hind-leg; the gambrel. 

Chameleon, Chameleon, (ka-mé'le-on,) n. [Lat. 
chameleon; Gr. chamailen — chamai, on the ground, 
and /eon, a lion. ] (Zbl.) A genus of Saurian reptiles, in- 
habiting the warmest parts of Africa and India. It 
comprises lizards which have the body compressed, skin 
roughened, tail round and prehensile, feet five-toed, and 
the back surmounted by a sharp ridge, whence perhaps 
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the name C (chamel-lion). The tongue is cylindrical, 
fleshy, and extremely extensible; teeth trilobate, and eyes 
large, but covered with skin except a small hole oppo- 
site the pupil, and possessing the faculty of moving In- 
dependently of each other. Their lungs are so enor- 
mous, that, when inflated, their body seems to be trans- 
parent, — a circumstance which led the ancients to be- 
lieve that these animals fed on air. They live upon trees, 


Fig. 562. — CHAMELEON. 
(Chameleo Africanus.) 


are excessively slow in their movements, and often re- 
main motionless upon a branch for hours. The great 
size of their lungs is probably the source of the power 
of the C. to change their color, which takes place ac- 
cording to their feelings,and not inconformity with the 
hues of the bodies on which they rest, or near which 
they pass. The very extensible tongue has the extremity 
covered with a viscid secretion; and when the animal 
has marked an insect, it darts forth this organ, and 
uicker than a glance of the eye secures the prize for 
food. — Tanney. 

(Astron.) A constellation near the south pole; so 
named by Bayer. It contains 9 stars. 

Chame'leonize, v.a. To change into various colors. 

Chameleon Mineral, n. (Chem.) Manganate of 
apes was so called from the changes of color apparent 

n an alkaline solution of the salt. It is made by fusing 
binoxide of manganese with carbonate of potash in an 
open crucible. 

Cham fer, v.a. (Corrupted from Fr. échancrer, from 
O. Fr. chancre, a canker, a cancer.] (Carp.) To hollow; 
to channel; to cut into furrows, grooves, or channels ; 
to flute. 

—To cut into a sloping form or bevel. 

Cham ‘fer, Cham fret. n. [Fr. ö .) 
A small gutter, channel, groove, or furrow. — The 8770 
of anything originally right-angled cut aslope or on the 
bevel, so that the plane then formed shall be inclined at 
less than a right angle to the other planes which it in- 
tersects. . a 

Cham fering. n. (Carp.) Process of cutting the edge 
or the end of anything bevel or aslope. 

Cham fort, Sepastien Roca Nicolas, a French litera- 
teur, B. 1741. His best-known works are La Jeune In- 
dienne, Mustaphaet Zeangir, and his imitations of the 
fables of La Fontaine. He was the friend of Sieyes and 
Mirabeau, and D. 1794. 

Cham frain, Cham'fron, n. [N. Fr.] (Q.) In 
plate-armor, plates of steel or pieces of leather, to pro- 
tect the face of a horse. 

Chamilly, Noe. Bouton, COMTE DE, (sha’me-ya,) a mar- 
shal of France, s. 1636. He served with the highest 
military distinction in Portugal, Italy, and Holland; and 
in 1675 covered himself with honor by his gallant de- 
fence of Grave, which he held out for 93 days aguinst 
William, Prince of Orange, who lost in the siege 16,000 
men. D. 1715. 

Chamis’so, ADELBERT vox, a German naturalist and 
poet, of French extraction, B. 1781. He was of noble 
descent and accompanied his family to Prussia at the 
commencement of the French revolution. He gave his 
early attention to the study of botany, and in 1818 
joined a scientific expedition around the world, giving 
the fruits of his researches, on his return, to the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. He was the author of the well-known 
romance Peter Schlemihl, or the Man without a Shadow, 
and of many poetical and botanical works. D. 1838. 

Chamisso Island, of Alaska, near the head of the 
Bay of Good Hope, in Kotzebue’s Sound, Lat. 66° 13’ 12” 
N., Lon. 161° 46’ W. 

88 * Eee CAMLET. 
ha mo n Missouri, a t-vill of e co., on 
the Missouri River, 100 m. Wot rr ga j 

Cha'mois, (,) n. Fr.; Sp. gamúza, from gámo, 
a buck; Gr. kemas, a young deer.] (Zu.) A genus of 
the sub-family Antelope, inhabiting the middle regions 
of the high mountains of W. Europe. It is about.the 
size of a goat, of a deep brown color, and its horns to- 
wards the summit are bent abruptly backward like a 
hook. The C. is exceedingly shy, and on the slightest 
alarm bounds away with a speed that is truly wonder- 
ful, over rocks. glaciers, along the brinks of dizzy 
heights, and up and down precipices where it would 
seem that no animal could get a foothold, — often leap- 
ing upon a shelf of rock of scarcely more than a hand’s 
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breadth, or just large enough to receive its fore-feet 
placed close together. — Tanney. 


Fig. 583. — CHAMOIS. 
(Antelopa rupicapra.) 


—A kind of soft leather, made from the dressed skin of 
the chamois. (Sometimes, and popularly, called shammy.) 

Chamoi'site, n. (Min.) A mixture of magnetic iron 
and a hydrous sylicate of alumina, found at Chamoisin, 
Valais. — Dana. 

Cham/omile, Camomite, n. [Gr. chamaimelon, earth- 
apple; from chamai, on the ground, and melon, apple; 
Fr. camomille.] (Bol.) See ANTHEMIS. 

Cham ond, (St.,) a town of France, dep. Loire, 8 m. 
N.E. of St. Etienne. Manuf. Ribbons, laces, iron, nails, 
&c. Pp. 17,762. 

or Chamouny, 

(shd-moo-née’,) a celebrated valley of the Alps, dep. 

Haute-Savoie, France, immediately N.W. of Mont Blanc, 

by which and others of the Pennine Alps it is bounded 

on its S. and E. sides, and on the W. and N. by Mont 

Breven and the Aiguilies Ranges. Its length, N.E. to 

S. W., from the base of the mountains, is about 12 m., 

and its breadth at the bottom in most parts exceeds a 

mile; but including the mountain slopes and sides, it is 

as much as 9 m. broad, and may be reckoned 22 m. long 
from its head at the Col de Balme to its outlet at the 
torrent of the Dioza near Servoz. The average height 
of this valley above the sea is about 3,400 ft.; and the 

Arve flows through its entire length. It contains the 

villages of Pricuré (or Chamouni), Argentiéres, Les 

Boissons, Kc. Climate, generally rigorous; but corn, 

hemp. and some fruits are grown, and the honey is of 

excellent quality, N. about 4,500. — See BLanc, (Moxr.) 
v. a. ical. kampa, to chew, from kiammi, u 
jaw; kiamt, a motion or moving of the jaws, from the 


root of chaw.] To bite the bit, as a horse; to bite with 
repeated action of the teeth. 
“ And champ betwixt their teeth the foaming gold.” — Dryden. 


—To bite into small pieces; as, to champ up the pieces of 


a tobacco-pipe. — Spectator. 


—v.i. To masticate; to chew; to bite repeatedly, and 


with violence. 


Champ, n. ( Building.) The flat surface of a wall. 
Cham 


de Mars, Champ de Mai, (shawn(g)-de- 
mar,) In early French Hist., denoted certain public as- 
semblies of the Franks, which were instituted as early 
as their conquest of Gaul in the 5th century. At first, 
these were held annually in the month of March, and 
were hence called the March-fields (Champ de Mars); 
but in the 8th century, King Pepin transferred the time 
of meeting to the month of May; whence they were 
termed May-fields. The first descendants of Capet de- 
parted from this usage; but Philip IV. (1285-1314) re- 
stored the third estate by calling together delegates 
from the cities. — CHamp DE Mars, a celebrated area 3, 200 
fect long by 1,640 wide, situated in Paris, between the 

cole Militaire and the Seine, used by the garrison of the 

French capital for military exercises. It was the scene 
of many historical events. Here was celebrated, July 
14, 1790, the first feast of the French Revolution, the 
fête de la fédération, which, on the second anniversary, 
July 14, 1791, was the scene of the dreadful massacre 
ordered by the leaders of the constitutional party. Here, 
in 1867, and in 1878, were erected a portion of the 
buildings for the French International Expositions of 
those years. 

Champagne, PnILPPE pz, an eminent painter of the 
Flemish school, B. at Brussels, 1602. He wasa co-worker 
with Nicolas Poussin for Queen Marie de Medicis, and 
is especially known by his merits as a portrait-painter. 
His portraits of Colbert, Richelieu, and Louis XIII., 
praying to the Virgin, bear testimony to his powers. 
D. 1674. 

Champagne, the name of an old prov. of France, ad- 
joining Franche Comté and Lorraine, now distributed 
among the depts. of the Ardennes, Marne, Haute-Marne, 
Aube, Yonne, and Seine-et-Marne. In the Middle Ages, 
C. had its own dukes, who were vassals of the French 
kings. It was incorporated with the French crown by 
Philippe VI., at the beginning of the 14th century. 

Champagne Wine, is produced from the grapes 
grown in the above province. This favorite wine is di- 
vided into two classes — white and pink champagne. The 
former is made either sparkling or still. Sparkling 
champagne (moussewr) is produced by treating the wine 
in a particular manner during fermentation. The wine 
is racked off in December, and after being fined with 
isinglass, is bottled and securely corked. Carbonic acid 
is generated in the wine on account of the incomplete 
nature of the fermentation, and its effervescing qualities 
depend upon the quantity of that gas dissolved by the 
fluid. After the sediment which is deposited has been 
removed, a liquor, composed of a solution of sugar-candy 
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in Cognac, is added, and each bottle is tightly re-corked. 
Still C. is first racked off in the March after the vintage. 
The white C.of Rheims and Sillery are considered the 
best. Those of Sillery are pale, amber-colored, dry, 
spirituous, and possess a superior bouquet; those of AY 
and Mareuil are more sparkling, and less spirituous. 
There are several varieties of first-class pink C. On ac- 
count of the profitable nature of the manufacture and 
the popularity of C. wine, it is much adultermed with 
the juice of pears, gooseberries, &c. Very little of the 
wine sold as C. is really genuine. It generally consists 
of some cheap light wine charged with carbonjc acid 

as. Value of C. wine imported during year ending June 
30. 1882, was $3,000,617, paying a duty to U, S. af 8073, 
026.—As a light, temporary, and diffusible stimulant 
sparkling C. is often an article of great benefit to the 
invalid, us it produces all the benefits of exhilaration of 
spirits and cheerfulness of mind, without unduly exgjt- 
ing the pulse or leaving behind the reactionary torp{d- 
ity produced by common stimulants. It is only when 
taken in excess, and after repeated use, that those severe 
headaches, with nausea, and lethargic ennui. are experi- 
enced, which have been so unjustly attributed to this 
wine. It should be borne in mind that the exquisite 
flavor—the great characteristic of C. — can never be ap- 
preciated if the wine is drunk while effervescing: and 
unless taken for the sake of the stimulug of the car- 
bonic acid, it should vot be drank till the gas has escaped. 
Good C. will not be injured by being exposed for hours in 
a glass; for though it may lose its carbonic acid, its body 
and flavor will be unimpaired.— C. wine contains 11˙5 
per cent. alcohol. 

Champagnolle, (sham-pdan-ydl’,) in Arkansas, a post- 
Village of Union co., on the Washita River, about 130 m. 
S. by W. of Little Rock. 

Champagnolle Creek, in 4rkansas, flows through 
Calhoun co., into the Washita River. 

Champagny, (sham-pdan'ye,) JEAN BAPTISTE NOMPERE 
DE, Duc DE CADORE, a French stdtesman, B. 1756. In 
1801 he was sent ns ambassador to Vienna; in 1804 
appointed minister of the interior; and in 1807 succeeded 
Talleyrand at the Foreign Office. He accompanied 
Napoleon throughout the campaign of 1809, and assisted 
in framing the treaty of Vienna, and in bringing about 
the marriage of the emperor to the Arch-duchess Maria 
Louisa. He lost Napoleon's fayor, and on the restoration 
of the Bourbons retired into private life. D. 1834, 

Champaign, e a. [From Lat. campus.) 
Open; level; plain; as. a champaign country. 


—n. A flat, open, fertile country. 


“Territory meeting ọn an open champaign.” — Raleigh. 

Champaign’, in Ilinois, an E, county; area, abt, 1,000 
sq.m. The North Fork of the Sangamon River passes 
through its N.W. part, and it is also drained by the 
head streams of the Kaskaskia, Embarras, and Vermilion 
rivers. The surface is level, and the soil deep and fertile. 
Cap.Urbanna. Pop, (1880) 40,879, 

—A twp. and village of Champaign co., 128 m. S. S. W. of 
Chicago, and 2 W. of Urbanna, 

Champaign, in Ohio, a county in the central part of 
the State; area, about 390 sq. m. It is drained by Mad 
River, and Buck and other creeks. The surface is diver- 
sified, and the soil very fertile. This co possessed, in 1869, 
9,460 horses; 15,994 cattle; 450 mules ; 60,639 sheep; 
18.714 hogs. Cap. Urbunna. Pop. (1880) 27,817. 

Champain’, a. (Her.) See POINT-CHAMPAIN. 

Champe, n. (Arch.) The field or ground on which 
carving is raised. 

Cham ’per, n. One who champs or bites. 

Cham 'pertor, n. (Law.) One who is guilty of cham- 

ty, q. v. 

C am perty, n. [Fr. cham rti, from L. Lat. cam- 
pus partitus, a divided fleld.] (Law.) A species of main- 
tenance; being a bargain with the plaintiff or defendant 
in a suit for the “campi partitio,” or division of the 
land or thing in dispute between the parties, if the 
opponent prevails at law, and the champertor, on the 
latter’s bearing the expense of the suit. It is a punish- 
able offence both by common law and by statute. 

Champignon, (sham-pin'yun,) n. [Fr.] (Bot.) The 
mushroom, See AGARICUS. 

Champion. n. [Fr. champion; It. campione ; L. Lat. 
campiones, persons who descend into the arena to con- 
tend in fight; from Lat campus. a plain, a field; A. 8. 
camp; Dan. and Swed. kamp; Ger. kampf, a contest. ] 
One who combats or fights; specifically, in the Middle 
Ages, a person who took ap the cause and fought 
in the place of another, who, from age, infirmity, or 
other cause, might be thus represented. Single combat 
was one of the ways frequently adopted to decide the 
right of a cause; and women, children, or aged persons 
were allowed to appear by a representative. At one 
time the champions formed a particular class, were com- 
pelled to wear a particular dress, and were looked upon 
as disreputable, being ready, for hire, to take up any 
quarrel. At a later period, however, during the ages 
of chivalry, the champion was a knight, who entered 
the lists on behalf of an injured lady, a child, or one in- 
capable of self-defence. The office of Champion of the 
Crown of England is of great antiquity. He appeared 
at Westminster Hall at the coronation, between the 
courses of the royal banquet, in complete armor; his 
challenge was proclaimed by the herald three times, 
waging battle with any person who should deny Go fon 
say the title of the king; and the champion threw down 
his gauntlet. This office was performed at the coro- 
nation of George IV., in 1821.— See WAGER BY BATTLE. 

—One who earns, or claims, the pre-eminence in feats of 
physical prowess, or skill, as in prize-fighting, wrestling, 
rowing, &c.; one bold in contest; as, the champion pf the 
prize-ring. 
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-+.a. To attend as champion; to furnish with a cham- 
pion ; as, to champion a good cause. 

Champion, in New York, a post-township of Jefferson 
co., ou Black River, 25 m. E. of Sackett's Harbor; pop. 

156, 

Cka apio; in Ohio, a township in the W. central part 
of Trumbull co. 

Champion, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Venango co. 

Champion Hills, in Mississippi, a locality near 
Baker’s Creek, in Hinds co., a few miles W. of Jackson. 
Here, May 16th, 1863, a severe action took place be- 
tween the National forces, under the command of Gen. 
Grant, and the Confederates, under Gen. Pemberton, in 
which, after a contest of several hours, the latter were 
defeated with considerable loss, leaving about 2,000 
prisoners, and 18 guns, in the hands of the victors, The 
entire National loss was reported at 2,457 men. 

Cham ’pioness, n. A female champion. 

Championship, n. State of being a champion; as, 
to fight for the championship. 

Champlain’, Samvtt pe, founder of Quebec, and gov- 
ernor of Canada, B. in France, 1585. In 1608, he es- 
tablished a French settlement at Quebec, explored the 
Ottawa, and thence as fur as the W. shore of Lake Hu- 
ron. Lake Champlain was named after him. D. 1635. 

Champlain’, in New York, a post-village and township 
at the N. end of Lake Champlain, in Clinton co., on 
Chazy River, about 164 m. N. by E. of Albany; pop. of 
township 5.080. 

Cham lain, in pr. Quebec, a N.W. co., on the left bank 
of the St. Lawrence, intersected by the St. Maurice River, 
and including several small lakes; area, 6,250 sq. m.; 


22,052. 

champlain’, (Lake.) a long and narrow lake of N. 
America, principally in the U. States, between the States 
of Vermont and New York, and having its N. extremity 
in Lower Canada. This lake occupies a considerable part 
of what has been called the “Great Glen of North 
America,” that is, the remarkable hollow or chasm 
stretching N. from New York to the St. Lawrence, a 
distance of about 390 m. The glen is occupied from 
New York to Glen's Falls, 190 m., by the Hudson ; thence 
for 21 or 22 m. to lake C. by a table-land, which, in its 
highest part, is only 140 ft. above the level of the tides 
in the Hudson. The lake extends N. and 8.110 m., with 
a varying breadth of from M to 14 m.; but it is, in gen- 
eral very narrow; the distance, 67 to 70 m., from the 
upper end of the lake to the St. Lawrence, is traversed 
by the Chambly Canal and Sorel River, by which free 
navigation has been opened both to the Lakes and 
the Atlantic Ocean. Navigation commences about the 
Ist of April, and closes about December. In the summer, 
five daily steamers run from Whitehall, N. Y., to St. Al- 
ban’s, Vt. The depth of this lake varies from 50 to 280 
ft.; and it receives, besides the above, many smaller 
rivers. Several islands variegate its surface, and it gen- 
erally presents a succession of most picturesque scenery. 
Its waters are prolific of fish. 

Cham ’plin, in Minnesota, a post-village of Hennepin 
co., on the Mississippi River, nearly opposite Anoka, and 
about 18 m. above St. Anthony. 

Champmesl6ó, MARIE Desmarés DE, a French actress, 
B. at Rouen, 1644. She received lessons in elocution 
from Racine, who wrote for her some of his tragic parts. 
She is enthusiastically praised by Madame de Sévigné, 
La Fontaine, and Boileau. Her husband was an actor and 
comic author of some merit. She b. at Auteuil, 1698. 

Champoeg’, in Oregon, a post-village and township of 
Marion co.; the former is on the Willamette River, 25 
m. N. by E. of Salem. | 2 

Champol'lion, JAN Frangors, an eminent French 
Orientalist, B. 1791. His labors in the study of the 
Semitic, Coptic, and ancient Egyptian languages and 
remains, gave him during his life-time a world-wide 
reputation. Among his great philological and arche- 
ological works are the Egyptian Grammar, and Dic- 
tionary of Hieroglyphics. D. 1832. — His elder brother, 
JEAN JACQUES CHA | POLLION-FIGEAC, B. 1778, although less 
celebrated,was also a distinguished archeologist. D.1867. 

Chan eny, a prov. of N. Peru, with a seaport of its own 
name as its capital, dep. Lima, at the mouth of the 
Chancay River, on the Pacific, 40 m. N.N.W. of Lima. 

. Pop. of prov. estimated at 27,000, 

Chance, (chans,) n. ge) from L. Lat. cadentia, a fall- 
ing, from cado, to fall; It. cadenza.) That which falls 
out, occurs, or happens; a fortuitous event; anything 
that happens without any assigned cahse; as “ Most dis- 
astrous nees.” — Au. 

—Fortuity; casualty; fortune; absence of any defined 
cause or direction. 

A fool must now and then be right by chance." — Cowper. 

—Possibility of an occurrence; probability; opportunity. 

"A chance, but chance may lead where I may meet 
Some wand'ring spirit of heaven.“ — Shakes. 
Theory, or Doctrine of Chances. ( Math.) See Prona- 
BILITY, (THEORY OF.) 

—. i. To fall out; to happen; to come or arrive without 
design or expectation. 

“Think what a chance thou chancest on.” — Shaka, 


Chance, a. Happening by chance; casual; as, a chance 
opportunity. 

Chance, adv. By chance; perchance. 

Chance'ably, adv. Casually; by chance. 

Chance’-comer, n. One who comes by chance, or un- 
expectedly. 

Chanece'ford, in Pennsylvania, a village and town- 
ship of York co.. on the Susquehanna, 35 m. S. E. of 
Harrisburg. 

Chancel, n. [Fr. chancel, cancel, or canceau; Lat, can- 


Chancellor, n. 


Chancellor. Ricuarp, a celebrated English voyager, 
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ofa church where the altar or communion-table is placed; 
formerly enclosed with lattices, or cross-bars. It is 
sometimes separated from the nave, and other portions in 
which the congregation assembles, by u screen. 

Fr. chancelier; Lat. cancellarius — 
from cancelli, lattice.] A high judicial officer, who pre- 
sides over n court of chancery or other court; a presi- 
dent; a chief judge. The cancellarius under the Roman 
emperors is supposed to have been a notary or scribe, and 
his title to have been derived from the cancelli, or railing 
behind which he sat. From the Roman empire, this office 
was introduced into ecclesiastical matters. In the An- 
glican Church, every bishop had (and continues to have) 
his C., who is the principal judge of his consistory; this 
office is synonymous with that of chancellor of a diocese. 
Chancellor of a university, is the chief officer of a colle- 
giate body: his office, however, is, in most cases, purely | 
honorary, the duties being discharged by the vice-chan- 
cellor. — Chancellor of the Exchequer, in England, that 
member of the cabinet of ministers who controls the 
national finances.—Chancellor of a consulate, that person 
in the office of a foreign consul, who has charge of the} 
public documents, or archives. — Lord High Chancellor 


of England, the presiding judge of the Court of Chan- 


CEs 


Fig. 564. — LORD HIGH-CHANCELLOR IN HIS STATE ROBES, 


cery, and chief adviser of the sovereign in matters of 
lauw or conscience. He is by prescription, speaker, or 
president, of the House of Loras, and takes precedence, 
ex officio, over all the peers, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury alone excepted. — The Chuncelier de France was 
one of the highest officers of the old monarchy, and the 
office was closely analogous to that of England. It is 
connected with the illustrious names of Duprät, De 
l'Hôpital, Maupeou, Malesberbes, Ke. Abolished in 
1790; revived for a short time under Napoleon I., and 
afterwards, under the Restoration, it was finally abolished 
in 1830. — Chancellor of a cathedral. (Eccl.) A dignitary 
who superintends the performance of religious services. 


who was sent out in 1553, by a company established by 
Sebastian Cabot, to find a N.E. passage to China and 
India. The greater part of the expedition perished, but 
C. succeeded in reaching Archangel, and thence pro- 
ceeded to Moscow, where he was cordially welcomed by 
the Czar Ivan IV. On his return home, in 1554, C. 


formed the “ Muscovy Company,” and next year went 
again to Archangel: but on his voyage home, in 1556, he 
was shipwrecked und perished. 


Chan’cellorship, n. The office of a chancellor; the 


time during which one is a chancellor. 


Chan’cellorsville, in Virginia, a post-village of 


Spottsylvania co., 76 m. N. by W. of Richmond. This 
place was the scene of a succession of sanguinary en- 
gagements, during the civil war. Gen. Hooker having 
crossed with the Union army of the Potomac from the 
N. to the 8. bank of the Rappahannock, April 29, 1863, 
took up a strong position at C. on the next day. Here 
he received a furious flank attack from Gen. “ Stone- 
wall” Jackson, commanding a Confederate force of about 
25,000 men, which put Gen. Schurz's division to flight. 
and spread consternation through the National ranks. 
Gen. Lee renewed the battle on Sunday, May 3d, and 
compelled Gen. Hooker to retreat. Gen. Sedgwick hav- 
ing meanwhile occupied the heights above Fredericks- 
burg with 30,000 men, was dislodged, on the 4th, by Lee, 
and, with Hooker, compelled to recross the river, the 
passage of which was completed on the 6th. ‘The Na- 
tional loss was reported as 17,197, including abont 5,000 
prisoners. They left behind their dead and wounded, 13 
guns, about 20,000 small arms, 17 regimental colors, and 
a large quantity of ammunition. Among their dead 
were Gens. Berry and Whipple. The Confederate loss 
was, on the other hand, reported at 12,277, including 
about 2,000 prisoners. The Confederate victory was 
dearly purchased with the loss of Gen. “ Stonewall” 
Jackson, who, by mistake, was fired at by his own men, 
while returning from the battle of May 2d. After nn- 
dergoing amputation of the left arm, he b. on the 10th. 


Chance’-medley, n. [Fr. chance, and medley, from 


méler, for mesler, to mix; probably a corruption of 
chaude mêlée.) (Law.) In its original sense, a casual 
affray or riot, accompanied with violence, but without 
deliberation or preconceived malice; but it is now ap- 
plied to a particular class of homicide, viz., the killing 
of another in self-defence in a sudden encounter, with- 
out malice prépense ; or toany homicide by misadventure. 


celli, dim. of cancer, a lattice; Gr. xing. xlis.] That part| Chance Prai‘rie, in Teds, a P. O. of Burleson co. 
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Chan’cery, n. [Fr. chancellerie. See CHANCELLOR.) 
(Law.) In England, the highest court of justice, (next 
to the Parliament.) presided over by the lord chancellor. 
Its jurisdiction is principally exercised in cases of 
equity. — In the U. States, a court of general equity 
jurisdiction. — See COURT oF CHANCERY, 

Chance’ville, iu New Jersey, a small post-village of 
Monmouth co. 

Chancre, (shdnk’r,) n. [Fr.] (Surg.) An ulcerous ven- 
erval sore, 

Chancrous, (sidnk’rus,) a. Having the qualities of a 
chancre. 

Chanda, an inland town of Hindostan, prov. Gund- 
wanah, cap. of dist. of same name, 62 m. S. of Nagpoor; 
Lat. 20° 4’ N., Lon. 79° 22/E. It was taken by the 
British in 1818. 

Chan’‘daHer, in Jowa, a post-village of Keokuk co., 
abt. 28 m. 8.W. of Iowa City. 

Chande'leur Islands, lie E. of Chandeleur Bay, on 
the S.E. coast of Louisiana. A fixed light, 55 ft. high, 
is on the N. or smaller island. 

Chandelier, (shan-dé-lér’,) n. [Fr., from chandelle 
Lat. candela, a candle.) A frame with branches to hold 
a number of candles or lamps. 

(Fort.) A kind of movable parapet. 

Chandernagore’, a maritime town of Hindostan, 
prov. Bengal, belonging to the French, on the W. bank 
of the Hooghly River, 16 m. NN. W. of Calcutta; Lat. 
22° 49 N., Lon. 88° 26’ E. It has a trade in opium, and 
manufactures of cotton cloths. Pop. about 35,000. 

Chandler, n. [Fr. chandelier, from chandelle, candle.) 
A maker and seller of candles; as. a tallow-chandler. — 
A dealer in certain commodities; as, a ship-chandler, 
a corn-chandler, 

Chandler's Springs, in Alabama, a post-office of 
Talladega co. 

Chandler’s Valley, in Penna.,a P. O. of Warren co. 

Chand ‘lersville, in Ohio, a post-village of Muskin- 
gum co., 10 m. S. E. of Zanesville, the county seat, and 
64 m. E. of Columbus. 

Chand ‘lerville, in /lhnois, a small village of Cass co. 

Chandlerville, in Pennsylvania, a P.O. of Chester co. 

Chandlery, n. The goods or urticlessold by a chandler. 

Chandoo’, n. An aqueous extract of opium, used by 
the Chinese for smoking. — Dunglison. 

Chandore’, a fortified town of Hindostan, prov. Can- 
deish, presid. Bombay, 68 m. W.N.W. of Aurungabad; 
Lat. 20919 N., Lon. 74° 19 E. It was taken by the 
British in 1804, and again in 1818. 

Chan dos, Sin Jonn, a famous English knight, who 
contributed greatly to the success of Edward IIT. and 
the Black Prince, in their wars with France. He waa 
mainly instrumental in gaining the victory of Poitiers. 
C. was appointed Constable of Guienne, and regent of 
all the English possessions in France. His courage and 
skill decided the battle of Auray in 1364, which gave 
the duchy of Brittany to the house of Montfort. G. 
was as generous as he was brave, and when his great 
antagonist Bertrand du Guesclin was taken prisoner at 
the battle of Navarette in 1367, Sir Jobn solicited and 
obtained his liberty, and himself became security for 
his ransom. This valiant knight was subsequently 
mortally wounded in a skirmish near Poitiers, 1369. 

Chn'neysville, in Pnnsylrania, a P. O. of Bedford co. 

Chan‘frin, n. [Fr. chanfrein.] The fore-part of a 
horse’s head. 

Changarnier, Nicolas ANNE THEODULE, (shan-gar’ne- 
ai,) a French general, B. 1793. He entered the army 
when young, and distinguished himself in the campaign 
in Algeria, of which prov. he was, in 1848, made gover- 
nor-general. He subsequently took part in the suppres- 
sion of the insurrection in Paris, in Jan., 1848, and, upon 
Louis Napoleon becoming President of the Republic, G. 
was appointed commander-in-chief of the capital. In 
this capacity he crushed the attempted insurrection of 
June, in the same r. He was arrested on the day of 
the Coup d Frat (Dec. 2, 1851), and afterwards exiled. 
In 1871, he came to offer his services against the German 
invasion, served at Metz under Marshal Bazaine, and 
surrendered himself a prisoner to the Prussians, agree- 
ably to the capitulation signed by his commander. In 
1871 he was elected to the National Assembly. v. 1877. 

Chang’choo-foo, a walled city of China, prov. Fo- 
Kien, 36 m. S. W. of its port Amoy: Lat. 24° 35’ N., Lon. 
117° 50’ E. This is the centre of the silk manufacture 
of the prov., and a place of active trade and busy in- 
dustry. Besides silk, sugar and tiles are extensively 
fabricated. Pop. Estimated at 1,000,000, 

Change, (chanj,) v. a. [Fr. changer; It. cangiare, cam- 
biare; L. Lat. cambire, to exchange, to barter.) To alter; 
to vary; to cause to turn or pass from one state to an- 
other; as, to change color.— To put one thing in the 
place of another: to exchange; to substitute for another; 
as, to change one’s linen.— To give one kind of money 
for another ; as, to change notes for gold. — To become 
acid or tainted; to become deteriorated from a natural 
state of sweetness; as, milk changes with the weather. 

To change a horse, or to change hand. To turn or bear 
the horse’s head from one hand to the other, from the 
left to the right, or from the right to the left. — Johnson. 

—v.t. To be altered; to undergo variation. 


“ They change for better, and we change for worse.” — Dryden. 


To vary in phase; to pass by transition from one state 
to another, as the moon. 


—n. Any variation or alteration in form, state, quality, 


or essence; a mutation from one state or form to another; 
as, a change of dynasty. — A substitution of one thing 
in the place of another; vicissitude; revolution. 

“ The sky is changed! and such a change , — Byron, 


—tTransition; a passing from one phase to another; as, a 
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change of moon. — Permutation ; alteration in the order 
of a series of things. 
Aud ring other changes on the same bells. 


—That which makes or gives variety, or which may be 
used for another of the same kind; as, a change of dress. 

—Exchange of money for money; small money given 
for larger pieces; as, change for a guinea. 

A bourse; a building devoted to mercantile business and 
monetary transactions. (Used in colloquy for exchange.) 

Change of seed. (Agric.) The practice of procuring 

seed produced in a different soil aud climate from that 
in which it is to be grown asa crop; and which is found 
to be sometimes beneficial, and sometimes injurious, ac- 
cording as the new seed may have been matured in a 
better or worse climate and soil than those in which it 
is to be grown. 

Changeability,n Changeableness. 

Changeable, a. That may change or be change 
subject to alteration; mutable; inconstant; fickle; vari- 
able; wavering; unstable; uncertain; as, a changeable 
manner. — Having the quality of showing changes of 
outward appearance, under different circumstances, as 
of light. 

“Now the tailor make thy doublet of changeable taffeta; for 

thy mind is a very opal.” —Shaks. 

Change'ableness, n. Quality of being changeable, 

Change'ably, adv. Inconstantly; in a changeable 
manner 

Change’fal, a. Full of change; inconstant; muta- 
ble; fickle; uncertain. 

“And fickle as a changeful dream. — Scott. 


Change’ fully. adv. In achangeful manner, 

Change'fulness, n. Quality of being changeful. 

Change'less, a. Constant; undeviating; impervious 
to alteration. 

Change'ling, „. [angr and ling, offspring, progeny.] 
A child left or taken in the place of another. It was at 
one time a common superstition that young children 
were liable to be stolen or changed by fairies before be- 
ing baptized: and hence they were carefully watched 
till that ceremony was over, It was thought that the 
fairies were always anxious to change their own starve- 
ling elves for the more robust children of men, The 
children so left were called changelings,and were known 
by their greater backwardness in growth or learning: 
hence, stunted or idiotic children were regarded as 
changelings. 

—One who is apt to change; an inconstant person; a 
waverer. 

And as they changelings liv'd, they died." —Hudibras. 

—a. Changed; taken or left in place of another; as, “A 
changeling boy. —Shaks. 5 

Chan’ger, n. One who changes or alters the form of 
anything —One who discounts or exchanges money ; as. 
a money-changer.—One devoted to novelty or change. 

Change’water. in New Jersey, a village of Warren 
co., 12 m. S.E. of Belvidere. 

Change’-wheel, n. (Mech.) One of aset of wheels 
of different sizes and number of teeth, that may be 
changed or substituted for other wheels in machinery, 
to produce a different but definite rate of angular velo- 
city in an axis, as in cutting screws, gear, &c.— Ogilvie. 

Chang-Mal, a city of S.E. Asia, in Laos, on the Me- 
kong River, Lat. 20° 16° N., Lon. 99° 2’ E.; pop. esti- 
mated at 30,000, 

Chanhas’sen, or Caannassan, in Minnesota, a post- 
village and township of Carver co., about 25 m, N. by E. 
of Saint Paul. 

Chank, Chank’-shell, n. (Zt.) See Douce. 

Chan‘nahatech’ee, in Alabama, a pust-ottice of Tal- 
lapoos co. 

Chan nahon. in //linsis, a post-village of Will co., 
about 45 m. S.W. of Chicago, on the Ilinois and Michi- 
gan Canal. 

Chan ‘nel, n. [Fr. canal, from Lat. canalis, from canna, 
a pipe or reed.) A pipe or spout for the conveyance of 
water —The hollow bed of running waters; the deeper 
part of a stream, bay, or harbor, where the main stream 
flows; as, the channel of a river. 

C A strait or narrow sea; as, the Bahama chan- 
nel. 

—Means of passing, conveying, or transmitting; as, a 
channel of communication. 

(Arch.) A perpendicular furrow, cut along the shaft 
of a column or pilaster. 

=) (Naut.) Projecting wooden platforms jutting out 

rom the ship's sides opposite to the masts. They serv 
to keep the chains and shronds distant from the ship's 
side, thereby preventing chafing against the gunwale, 
and enabling the shrouds to impart a firmer support to 
the masts. 

—v.a. To form into a channel; to cut channels in; to 
groove. 

„Roll down the lofty mountain's channel'd aides.“ Blackmore. 

Channel, (English.) that arm of the Atlantic Ocean 
which divides England from France, gradually narrowing 
to the Strait of Dover. often called simply the ‘ Chan- 
nel.” It was the Mare Britannicum of the ancients.— 
The Channel Islands are a group of small islands, lying 
off the N.W. coast of France, and belonging to Great 
Britain. The principal are Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, 
and Sark, q. v. 

Chan‘nel-leaved, a. (Bet.) Having leaves folded 
together in a channelled form. 

Channing. WiLLIAM ELLERY, p. P., an eloquent Ameri- 
can preacher, essayist, and philanthropist, B. at New- 
Pore Rhode Island, 1780. He graduated at Harvard 

Tniversity in 1798, with the highest honors of his 
class. In 1803 he was ordained pastor of the “ Religious 

Society’s Church” in Federal Street, Boston. Here he 


Norris. 
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acquired a brilliant reputation. Weck after week a 
large and intelligent congregation attended his place of 
worship; Where he discoursed on such subjects as chari- 
ty, war, and peace — the Bible Society missions, benevo- 
lent institutions, the anti-slavery cause — and all public 
Measures that tended to promote the advancement of 
liberty, the progress of social improvements, the dis- 
semination, and the final triumph of Christianity; and 
to the illustration of these themes he brought all the 
charms of beautiful diction and a poetical imagination, 
Dr. C. was universally acknowledged as the first pulpit 
orator of his time in the U. States. In 1815 he took an 
active part in the Unitarian coutroversy which at that 
time waged with such fierceness throughout the coun- 
try. D. 1812. As an author, Dr. Cis Known by bis bril- 
liant essays on Milton, Napoleon, and Fénélon (1520-29). 

Chan‘ning ville, in % d, a post-village of Dubuque 
co., 80 m. N.E. of Iowa City. 

Chanson, (shan'son,) n. [Fr.; It. canzone, from Lat. 
cantin, from canere, to se A song. 
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Chaology, n. [From Gr. chaos, and logos, discourse. ] 
A treatise on chaos. (R.) 

Chaos, (/d’os.) n. Lat. chaos ; Gr. chars, from the an- 
cient chad, to gape, to open wide, from the root cha.) A 
vast chasm; an empty unmeasurable space, — A huge 
sonrie mass; a vast shapeless heap; confusion ; dis- 
order. 

“ The anarchy of thought, and chaos of tbe mind.” — Dryden. 

—The confused, unorganized state of matter before the 
Creator reduced it to form and order. 

“Lo! thy dread empire, chaos, is restored.” — Pope. 

Chaos. or Bird ISLANDS, several rocky islets off the 
coast of S. Africa, abt. 40 m. from Port Elizabeth. 

Ohaotites a. Relating to, or resembling, chavs; con 
used. 

Chao-tchon, in China. See Sxa0-cnoo. 

Chao-tehou, in China. See TCHAO-CHO0-F00. 

Chap, (chop,) v.a. [A. S. yppan, pp. yeyppd. See Chor 
and Gape.) To gape; to cleave, split, crack, or open 


Chant, v.a. [Fr.chanter; Lat. canto, from cano, to sing. ] 
To sing; to utter with a melodious voice. 
“Thecheerful birds. .. do chant sweet music.""—Fatrie Queene. 
—To celebrate by song. 
“ The poets chant it in the theatres.” — Bramhall. 
( Mus.) To sing after the manner of a chant; as, to 


chant a requiem, 

—v. i. To sing: to make melody with the voice. 

“And wing'd his flight, to chant aloft in air. — Dryden. 

—n. [Lat. cantus, from cano.) Song; melody. 

A pleasant grove 
With chant of tuneful birds resounding loud.“ — Milton. 

(us) A peculiar kind of sacred music or ecclesiasti- 
eal song, usually adapted to the psalms and litanies of 
church-seryice. There have been several sorts, of which 
the principal are the AMBROSIAN and the GREGORIAN, q. v. 
The last, somewhat modernized, is still in use in the 
Roman Catholic Church. Chants are, properly, of three 
kinds: the monody, sung by one voice: the antiphony, 
sung by two alternately; and the choral, by all voices. 

Chantal, Jeayye Franxgorse Fremtor DE, a saint of the 
Roman Catholic Church, B. at Dijon, 15 D. at Mou- 
lins, 1641; canonized by Clement XII, 1 See Visi- 
TATION (OLDER OF THE). 

Chan‘tant, n. [From Fr. chanter, to sing.) (Mus.) In- 
strumental music composed in a smooth, melodious, mod- 
ulated style. 

Chant'er, n. One who chants; a singer. 

“The chanter's soul and raptur'd song inspire." — Pope. 

—The chief singer in a chantry. — (Mus.) The tenor of a 
bagpipe. 

Chantibun, (shan-te-boon,) a large inland town of the 
kingdom of Siam, cap. of a rich dist. of the same name, 
at the foot of the mountain-chain separating it from 
Cambodia, 18 m. E. of the Gulf of Siam, and 150 S. E. of 
Bangkok; Lat. 12° 45’ N., Lon. 102° 18“ E. It is a place 
of considerable trade, exporting pepper; it also trades 
largely in rose- and dye-woods, spices, horns, ivory, lac, 
benzoin, &c. Near the town are mines of precious stones, 

Chanticleer, n. [Chant and clear; Fr. clar.) The 
bird that sings or crows early; specifically, a cock. 
(Used poetically.) 

„Hark. hark, T hear 
The strain of strutting chanticleer."— Saks. 


Chan ‘ticleer, in Ohio, a post-office of Knox co. 


Chantilly, (shan-e/ye,) a neat town of France, dep. 
Oise, on the Nonette, 24 m. N. of Paris. , Cottons 
and porcelain. C es its celebrity to its having been, 
since 1632, the seat of the Princes de Condé. whose castle 
was one of the largest aud finest structures in France, 
situated with its magnificent park and gardens in the 
midst of an extensive forest. Here, the * great Condé” 
lived in regal splendor, and the entertainments given 

to excite 


ures, amid the applauses of all that was beautiful and 


chivalrous in France. The Grand Chiteau, rebuilt in 
1779, was destroyed during the revolution, and all that 
now remains isthe Pelt Château, the Chateau d Enghien, 
and the stables: the latter, constructed between 1719 and 
1735, are unequalled in Europe, The remains of Admi- 
ral de Coligni, butchered at the massacre of St. Barthol- 
omew, are interred at C. Pop. 
Chantilly, in Missouri, a pos 
about 50 m. W.N.W. of St. Louis. 
Chantilly, in Virginia, a post-village near Fairfax 
Court-House, about 20 m. W. of Washington. Near it, 
on Sept. 1, 1862. a sharp action took place between a N 
tional force under Gen. Pope, and a Confederate corps 
commanded by Gens. Ewell and Hill, in which the for- 
mer were defeated with considerable loss, among their 
dead being Gens. Phil. Kearney and Stevens. 
Chant'late, n. (Building.) A piece of wood fastened 
to the ends of the rafters, and projecting beyond the 
wall, to support two or three rows of tiles, so placed as 
to prevent the rain-water from trickling down the sides 
of the walls. 
Chant/or, n. Same as CHANTER, g. v. 
|Chant’ress, n. A female chanter or singer.— Milton. 
|Chan’'trey, Sin Francis, R. A., an eminent artist, B. in 
England, 1782, excelled chiefly as a portrait sculptor. 
His principal works are the statues of William Pitt, 
and Canning, and the bust of Walter Scott. A statue 
of Washington from his chisel is in the State-House, at 
Boston. D. 1841, 
Chan'’try, n. [Fr. chantrerie, from chant.) (Eccl) An 
endowed chapel where priests daily chant or say mass 


illage of Lincoln co., 


longitudinally. 

“ Crack the dry hill, and chap the russet plain.” — Blackmore. 
—v. i. To crack; to open in long slits; as, chapped hands. 
—n. An opening; a longitudinal cleft, gap, or chink, as 

in the surface of the ground. 

Chap, (chop,) n. A. S. ceaplas ; Icel. kiaftr ; Scot. chaft.) 
The jaw; that part of the mouth used in chawing or 
chewing; used properly with reference to animals, but 
also sometimes vulgarly to man; and, generally, in the 
plural. 

“ Froth fills his chaps, he sends a grunting sound.” — Dryden. 
Chap, n. [A contraction of chapman ; but used in a 

more general sense.] A familiar colloquialism for a man 
or boy; us, a good-natured chap. 

Chapata, a lake in Mexico, in Lat. 20° 20’ N., Lon. 
102° to 108° W, It contains many islands, is traversed 
by the Rio Grande de Lerma, and has an area of about 
1,300 sq. m. 

Chaparall’, Chapparal’, n. Sp., from chaparra, 
an evergreen oak.) A covert or thicket of stunted ever- 
green oaks — Bush; scrub; a small thicket of low 
shrubs and thorny brush; a brake; as, he was lost in 
the chaparal. 

Chap’-book, n. A small book hawked about for sale 
hy a chapman; hence, a primer or toy-book. 

Chape, (chāp,) n. [Fr. cha: from Lat. capere, to re- 
ceive, contain: probably allied to Gr. ske-pë, n covering. 
The catch or hook attaching to anything, as the catch o 
a buckle, the hook of a scabbard, &c. 

—The metal tip or case at the end of a scabbard. 

‘The whole theory of the war... in the chape of his dagger 
Shaks. 

Chapeau, (% ys.) n.; pl. CHAPEAUX, (shdp’oz.) [Fr., a 

hat.] A hat; as, a chapeau bras. 
(It r.) A cap, or head-covering. 

Chapeau Bras, (s/uip'o bri.) 1. (Mil) A hat which 
can be flattened and carried under the arm. 

Chap‘el, n. (Fr. chapelle; L. Lat. caprila, dim. of capa, 
a kind of robe, formerly caracalla. The robe of a suint 
gave its name, capella, to the place it was kept in.] A 

lace of worship, tormerly distinguished from a church 

by the publicity of the worship to be performed; 
churches being for general use, and chapels (or little 
churches) for the special use of private individuals or 
articular households Freun these the use of the term 

n Europe has been extended so as to include all reli- 

gious edifices not of the established faith. There are 
also, in the Protestant. as in the Roman Catholic churches, 
chapels of ease to parish churches, built for the accom- 
modation of worshippers in populous or extensive par- 
ishes. In Roman Catholic churches, portions of the main 
building, dediented to particular saints, in honor of 
whom a service is there performed, are called chapels. 

(Print.) An association of workmen in a printing- 
office for the purpose of promoting and enforcing order 
among themselves. (0.) 

Chapel. v.a. (aut.) To wear a ship round, when 
taken aback, without bracing the head- yards. 


|Chap/el, in Misvuri, a post-office of Howell co. 


Chap’elain, Jean, a French poet, and one of the ear- 
liest members of the French academy, B. at Paris, 1595, 
He was n courtier of Cardinal Richelieu, and the author 
of La Pucelle (the Maid of Orleans), an epic poem, the 
first cantos of which passed through 6 editions in 18 
months, but soon fell under the criticism of Boileau, 
Voiture, and other men of taste. D. 1674. 

Chape'less, a. Wanting a chape. 

An old rusty sword... and chapeless."’ — Shaks. 

Chap’el Hil’, in Missouri, a post- village of Lafayette 
co., 25 m. S. S. W of Lexington. 

Chapel Hill, in New Jersey, n P. O. of Monmonth co. 

Chapel Hill, in North Carolina, a post-village of 
Orange co, 28 m. M. N. W. of Raleigh. on New Hope 
River. Here is the Universicy of N. C. 

Chapel Hill, in Ohio, a post-office of Perry co. 

Chapel Hill, in Tennessee, a post-village of Marshall 
co., 42 m. S. of Nashville. 

Chapel Hill, in Ts, a post-village and township of 
Washington co, 3 m. W. of Brazos River, and 120 m. E. 
of Austin, 

Chapel Hill, in Virginia, a P. O. of Fluvanna co. 

Chap’ellany, n. A chapel built within the precincts 
of a church, to which it is subordinate. 

Chap’ellet, (sometimes written CHAPLET.) n. [Fr. 
chapelet.) (Saddlery.) A pair of stirrup leathers fur- 
nished with stirrups, adjusted to the saddle. 

Chap’elling, n. (Naut.) The act of wearing a ship 
round, when taken aback, without bracing the head 


for the souls of the donors, or others whom they ap- 
point. 


ards, — Dana. 
Chap’elry, n. (0. Fr. capelerie.] The bounds or juris- 


diction of a chapel. 
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Chaperon, (ern,) n. [Fr., from chape.] A hood 
or cup. 

—A desoratiói attached to the head of horses which drew 
the hearse in state funerals. 

—One who attends on a lady to public places, as a guide 
or protector. 

—In England, a hood or cap of state worn by the Knights 
of the Garter, when in full dress. 

—r. a. To attend on a lady to public places. 

Chapfallen, (c/dp/fawln,) a, Having the lower part 

f the month depressed: hence, dispirited, discouraged, 
dejected; as, a chapfallen look. i 

Cha’pin, Eow1n HUBBELL. D.D, an American clergy- 
man, and one of the most powerful and effective pulpit 
orators of the U. States, B. in Union Village, Washing- 
ton co., N. Y. In 1848 he took charge of the 4th Uni- 
versalist Church in New York city, and received in 
1856 the degree of D.D. from Harvard University. In 
1850, he went to the Peace Convention at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, and his speech before that assembly is perhaps 
the most celebrated of all his successes in popular oratory. 
D. Dec. 27, 1880. A 

Cha pin, in JU. a p-o. of Morgan co. In Jowa, à p.-v. 
of Franklin co., about 100 m. N. by E. of Des Moines. 

Cha’pinville, in Connecticut, a post- village of Litchi- 
field co., 45 m. W. of Hartford. 

Chap'inville, or CBAPINSVILLE, in New York, a post- 
village of Ontario co., about 4 m. N.E. of Canandaigua. 

Chapinville, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Crawford co. 

Chap'iter, n. [Fr. capiteau; Lat. capitulum, from 
caput, head.) (Arch.) An obsolete word for the head 
or capital of a column. — See CAPITAL. 

Chaplain, Cenap aam) n. [Fr. chapelain, from L. Lat. 
cupellanus, from capeila.] An ecclesiastic who has a 
chapel, or performs service in a chapel. — A clergyman 
who belongs to a ship of war, to a regiment of land forces, 
&c.; as, an army chaplain. — A divine retained to per- 
form divine service in u family; as, a chaplain in ordinary. 

Chap'lain. in Kentucky, a village of Nelson co., 15 m. 
E. of Bardstown. 

Chaplaincy, n. Office or station of a chaplain. 

Chap'lainship, n. The office or business of a chap- 
lain. — The possession or revenue of a chapel. 

Chap’'less, a. Without any flesh about the mouth. 


** Reeky shanks, and yellow chapleas bones.” — Shaks. 


Chap'let, n. Fr. chapelet, dim. of chapel, old form of 
chapeau, a hat, from Lat. caput, head.) A garland or 
wreath to be worn on the head. 


An od'rous chaplet of sweet summer's buds." — Shaks. 


(Eccl.) A string of beads used by Roman Catholics 
for the recital of certain prayers. See Bean and Rosary. 
A tuft of feathers on a peacock’s head. — A small chapel 
or shrine. —(Saddlery.) A chapellet, (q. v.)—(Arch.) A 
monlding carved into beads, olives, and other orna- 
mental devices. 
Chaplin. in Connecticut, a post-township of Windham 
co., on Natchauy River, 30 m. E. of Hartford, 
Chap'lin, in Kentucky, a twp. of Nelson co. 
Chap'linton, in Kentucky, a village of Barren co., on 
Big Barren River, about 130 m. S. W. of Frankfort. 
Chap’man, n; pl. Cnarukx. [A. S. ceapinan — ceap, 
salable commodities, and man.] Öne who buys or sells: 
a vender or seller; a merchant; a cheapener; one who 
offers to buy. 


“ Fair Diomede, you do as cha; do, 
Dispraise the thing that you intend to buy.“ — Shaks. 


Chap’man, in Pennsylvania, a township of Clinton 
co. 


A post-township of Snyder co., on the Susquehanna 
River, 33 m. N. of Harrisburg . 

Chap’man’s Creek, iu Kunsas, u P.O. of Dickinson co. 

Chap’man Quarries, in Pennsylvania, a post-office 
of Northampton co. 

Chapman ville, in W. Virginia, a P. O. of Logan co. 

Chap’paqua, in New York, a post-village of West 
Chester co., about 40 m. N. N. E. of New York city. 

Chap’parcal, in California, a village of Butte co., about 
140 m. N. of Oroville. 

Chap'pell's Bridge, in South Carolina, a post-office 
of Newberry district. 

Chap’py, a. Gaping; open; full of clefts or fissures. 

Chaps, x. pl. The two planes or flat parts of a vice or 
pair of tongs or pliers, for holding anything fast, and 
which are generally roughed with teeth. See CHAP. 

Chap’tal, JEAN ANTOINE, COMTE DE CHANTELOUP, a cele- 
brated French chemist, B. 1756. In 1781, the States of 
Languedoc founded for him a chair of chemistry in the 
school of medicine. ` Having succeeded to the fortune 
of a rich uncle, C. instituted several establishments for 
the manufacture of chemical products. He improved 
the processes for the production of mineral acids, alum, 
soda, white lead, &c.; discovered a new method for dye- 
ing Turkey red, and also naturalized barilla in the 8. of 
France. He was afterwards appointed professor of 
chemistry in the school of medicine at Paris, and named 
by Napoleon minister of the interior. Under his ad- 
ministration chambers of commerce were founded, special 
encouragements granted to the industrial arts and manu- 
factures, the culture of beet-root extended, and schools 
of trades established. On the return of Napoleon from 
Elba, C. accepted the direction of commerce and mann- 
factures; and for his devotion to the imperial cause, his 
name was erased by Louis XVIII., from the list of peers. 
In 1816 he was elected member of the Institute; his 
declining years were marked by cruel reverses of for- 
tune, and he p. in 1832. C. was a voluminous writer on 
science and political economy, and his Chimie appliquée 
auz Arts may still be consulted with advantage. 

Chap’ter, n. Fr. chapitre; Lat. capitulum, dim. of 
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caput, the head.) A division of a book or treatise; as, a 
chapter of the Bible. 

(Eccl.) A society or community of clergymen belong- 
ing to a cathedral, collegiute church, or abbey. See 
CHAPTER-HOUBE, 

—A decretal epistle. 

—An orgauized branch of some society or fraternity; as, 
a chapter of Royal Arch Masons. 

—The assembly of a certain organized society. 

—A place of correction for offenders. 

Chapter-house, n. The apartments attuched toa 
collegiate church; a cathedral, or abbey, in which the 
heads of a chapter meet to transact business; they are 
usually of a very ornamental character as regards archi- 
tecture. They generally either open into the church, 
or are entered by a passage. C. H. were also often used 
as places of sepulture. In Fig. 565 we present our readers 
with an illustration of the holding of the chapter of an 


Fig. 565. — HOLDING OF A MONASTIC CHAPTER. (15th cent.) 


abbey in the 15th century, taken from a MS. of that time, 
in the Bibliothéque Royale, Paris. When monks had 
been guilty of slight breaches of discipline, they con- 
fessed them, kneeling upon the low stool in the middle 
of the room, and upon a bow from the abbot, intimating 
his remission of the breach, they resumed their seats. 
If one had a complaint to make aguinst any brother, 
it was here made and adjudged. 

Chap’‘trel, n. ( Arch.) The capital of a pillar or pilaster 
which supports an arch. (Sometimes called impost.) 

Chapultepec. a strong castle crowning a height situ- 

* ated at 2 m. S.W. of the city of Mexico: it was stormed, 
by the Americans under Gen. Scott, Sept. 13, 1847. See 
Mexico, 

Chapultepec, in Alcbama, a village of Blount co. 

Char, (chiir,) n. A. S. cyran, to turn, because the fish 
turns itself quickly in the water.] (Zod/.) A name 
sometimes given to the Salmo fontinalis, or Brook-trout. 
See SALMON. 

Char, Chare, (car.) v. i. (A.8.cyrre, cerran, to turn. ] 
To do little turns or jobs; to work by the day. 

—n. A single job or task; a turn of work by the day. 
(Called in the U. States, CHORE, q. v.) 

“The maid that milks, 
And does the meanest chars. —Shaks, 

r. g. To perform; to do. 

Char, (chür.) v. a. [From Lat. carbo, acoal.] To reduce 
to coul or carbon by burning: to burn partially; as, to 
char a piece of wood. — To work or hew, as stone. 

Oxf. Gloss. 

Cha’ra, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order CH ARAG, q. v. 

Chara’‘cer, n. pl. (Bot) An order of plants, alliance 
Algales., They are water-plants, with distinct stems 
branching in a whorled manner, sometimes transparent, 
and sometimes coated with carbonate of lime. They 
occur in stagnant, fresh, or salt water in all parts of the 
globe, but most abundantly in temperate climates. 
When in a state of decay, they give off a very foetid 
odor, which is considered to be most injurious to animal 
life. Chara is the typical genus. 

C. vulgaris, the Feather-bed, is a slender, flexible 
plant, of a dull green color, very common in our ponds 
and stagnant ditches, 

Character, (kar'ak-ter,) n. [Fr. caractère; Lat. cha- 
racter ; Gr. charakter, from charassé, charazā, to scrape, 
to cut, or engrave.] A distinctive mark; a seal, stamp, 
or impression; a letter, figure, or sign. 

He cut our roots in characters.“ — Shaka. 


—Form or manner of writing: peculiar form of letters 
used by a particular person, class, or nation; as, an in- 
scription in the Runic character, 

"I found the letter. You know the character to be your broth- 
er's." — Shaka. 

—Properties or qualities by which a person or thing is 
separated from another or others; as,a person of doubt- 
ful character. 
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—Reputation, or the credit of possessing good qualities; 

as, a man of character —e. g. good character. 
“I leave my character behind me." — Sheridan. 

—The person with his assemblage of qualities. 

‘He must outshine the rest of all the characters.” — Dryden. 

—The assemblage of qualities simply; as, a person of de- 
cided character. 

“'Tis from high life high characters are drawn.” — Pope. 

—Quality; capacity; that moral attribute which attaches 
2 person as the holder of a prominent position or 
onice. 

The chief honor of the magistrate consists in maintaining the 
dignity of his character by suitable actions.” — Addison. 

—QOne who possesses or assumes a specific character; as, 
a character in a play, a literary character, &. 

—Description; account; relation of anything, whether 
good or bad. 

‘This passage is much mended, since Seneca gave so bad a 
character of it." — Addison. 

(Music.) The conventional form in musical writing 
and printing, used for signs of clefs, notes, rests, &c. 

(Fine Arts.) The art of giving to the different objects 
in a picture their appropriate and distinguishing ap- 
pearance or characteristic, 

(Law.) The opinion generally entertained of a person, 
derived from the common report of the people who are 
acquainted with him. The moral C. and conduct of a 
person in society may be used in proof before a jury, to 
afford a presumption that a particular party has not 
been guilty of a criminal act; and to impeach or con- 
firm the veracity of a witness. 

(Bot.) A list of the points by which any particular 
variety, species, genus, sub-order, order, sub-class, or 
class, is distinguished from another. There are two 
kinds of characters, called respectively essential and na- 
tural. By an essential character is understood an enu- 
meration of those points only by which any division of 
plants may be distinguished from others of the same 
nature, to which, in the present work, we give, after 
Lindley, the name of Diagnosis, A natural character, 
on the other hand, is a complete description of a given 
species, genus, order, or class, including an account of 
every organ, from the root upwards, through the stem, 
leaves, flowers, fruit, and seed. 

Char’acter, v. a. To inscribe; to engrave. 

Show me one scar character'd on thy skin." — Shaks. 

—To describe; to characterize, as by particular or special 
traits or configurations. 

“ Unmoulding reason’s mintage 
Character'd in the face. — Milton. 

Characteris‘tic, Characteris‘tical, a. [Gr. 
. That constitutes the character; that 
marks the peculiar distinctive qualities of a person or 
thing; appropriate; as, a characteristic trait. 

—n. That which constitutes character; that which dis- 
tinguishes a person or thing from another; distinctive 
feature or quality. 

“The great and peculiar characteristic which distinguishes 
him from all others. — Pope. 

(Math.) In Logarithms, the positive or negative in- 
teger to which a positive decimal, the mantissa, must 
be added in order to obtain the logarithm itself.— See 
LOGARITHMS. 

Characteris’tically, adv. In a manner that dis- 
tinguishes character. 

Characteris'ticalness, n. State or quality of being 
characteristic; distinctive mark of character. 

Characterization, n. Act of characterizing. 

Characterize, v.a. [Gr. charalterizé, from charak- 
ter, impress or stamp, mark.) To distinguish witha spe- 
cial stamp, mark, or figure. 

“Grecian faces are characterized.” — Arbuthnot. 

To give a character to; to describe or exhibit a man's 
persona] qualities or characteristics. 

“ We have avoided publicly to characterize any person.” — Swift. 

—To distinguish, designate, mark, or express the character 
of; to compose the peculiar features or qualities of; as, 
a black skin characterizes the negro. 

Char'ncterless, a. Without any distinctive character. 

Charad'ridz, n. pl. (Zotl.) The Plovers, a family of 
birds, order Grallatores. They are in many respects 
allied to the Wader tribes, but generally partake 
of the nature of land-birds, and should therefore 
be more properly 
classed with them. 

Many breed upon the 
loftiest mountains, 
and though they are 
sometimes seen feed- 
ing upon the sea- 
shores, yet they are 
no more water-birds, 
on that account, than 
many of our small 
birds which repair 
thither for the same 
purpose. They are 
gregarious, and are 
generally seen in 
meadows or on the 
sea-shore, in search 


of food, which they Fig. 566.— GOLDEN PLOVER, 
procure by stirring 


the earth or mud ¢ mange a) 


with their feet, and thus inviting worms and aquatic 
insects to the surface. They are generically distin- 
guished by a large full eye; the bill is straight, short, 
and rather swollen towards the tip; the head large; 
legs naked above the knee; and most of the species aro 
without the hind toe. The Golden Plover, Charadrius 
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virginicus, type of the genus Charadrius, is n bird of 
both hemispheres. Its length is about 10 inches. On 
all the upper parts of the plumage the feathers are 
indented on the edge with bright yellow spots upon a 
dark brown ground; the front of the neck und the 
breast are the same, but much paler; the belly is almost 
white; the quills are dusky; the tail is marked with 
dusky and yellow indentings and bara; the legs are 
black ; and the bill is dusky. 

Charade, (sha-rdd’,) m. Fr., from the name of the in- 
ventor.) A species of enigma, or riddle, the subject of 
which is a name or word that is proposed for solution 
from an enigmatical description of its several syllables 
taken separately as so many individual words, and then 
from a similar description of the whole name or word. 
A charade can only be called complete when the different 
enigmas which it contains are brought into a proper re- 
lation to each bap ar as a whole, unite in un opi- 
— point. The following is a good example, 

the French: —* My first makes use of my second 
to eat my whole;” the first being chien, a dog; the 
second dent, a tooth; and the whole chiendent, dog's- 


charbon, n. [Fr.] (Parriery.) A small, black spot or 
mark remaining the large spot in the cavity of 
the corner-tooth of a borse is gone, — Farm. Ency. 

Charcoal. n. (Chem.) A torm of carbon under a 
great number of aspects; such as rbon, coke, 
wood-charcoal, lamp-black, and ivory-black. Gas-carbon 
is a very pure kind of charcoal gradually deposited 
in the insides of gusretorts, Coke is dense charcoal, 
made by burning coal in a retort or coke-oven from 
which the air is excluded. It is much nsed in Europe ns 
a fuel for locomotives, from giving out no smoke, and 
from being much lighter than coal, Wood-charcoal, 
although but little used as a fuel, is a very important 
element in the manufacture of gunpowder, The most 

charcoal is, of course, that which is used in this 
manufacture. (See Guxrowpen.) Thoroughly-burnt char- 
coal is blaish-black, and varies in density according to 
— 7 wood 99 5 was made. Char- 
coal possesses the property of absorbing gases in large 
quantities. (See Cannon.) Lamp black We carbon depos- 
ited by any combustible burnt without sufficient air. 
See LAMF-BLACK.) lvory-black, bone-black, or animal char- 
coal, will be found described under the head of Ivory- 
BLACK. Gas-charcoal and coke are employed as elements 
in galvanic batteries, and to form the carbon-points for 
the electric lamp. For the latter purpose, a mixture of 
sugar and tar is sometimes burnt in moulds, by which 
means a very 3 of charcoal is made to any de- 
sired shape, is a conductor of electricity, and 
is thence used to surround the carth-terminals of light. 
ning-condactors. Charcoal is one of the most indestrue- 
tible substances in nature. Being perfectly non-volatile, 
and possessing no affinity for any other element at ordi- 
nary temperatures, it forms the most lasting ink possi- 
ble; and papyri penned with carbon ink are as legible 
and perfect as on the first day they were written. 

Chard, u. [Fr. chardon; Sp. cardo; Lat. carduus, a 
thistle or artichoke.) A term used for the footstalks 
and midrib of artichokes and cardoons when they are 
blanched and made palatable by exclusion of the light; 
-name applied also to the white beet,— Worcester. 

Chard, a parish and town of Somersetshire, England, 
12 m. from Taunton; pop. of parish abt. 6,000. Here 
the royalists were defeated in the civil war of the time 
of Charles I. 

Chardin, Sin Jony, (CH.) a French traveller and 
merchant, B. in Paris, 1643. He twice visited Persia, re- 
maining several years each time, between 1604 and 1677. 
On his return, being a Protestant by birth, he was com- 

lled to seek refuge in England, where he settled as a 

weller to the court and nobility, and was knighted by 
Charles II. In 1683 appeared a folio volume of his tra- 
vols. which has been verified by subsequent travellers, 
and translated into many foreign langus D. 1714. 

Char’don, in Oe, a post-village and township of 
Geauga co. 14 m. from Lake Erie, and 170 m. N.E. of 
Nene pae of township abt. 1,500 

Chare, n. A name for a short, narrow street; (used in 
some parts of England.) 

Charente, («/1-ront,) u large river of France, rising in 

the dep. Haute-Vienne, 12 m. from Chalus, and, after a 

course of 200 m., falling into the Atlantic, opposite the 

island of Oléron, 

Charente, an inland dep. of France, dist. of the W., 

formed principally out of the ancient prov. of Angou- 

mois, takes its name from the Charente by which it is 

traversed: and has N. the Deux-Sévres and Vienne, E. 

Haute-Vienne, S. Dordogne, and W. the Charente-Inté- 

rieure. Area, 3,270 sq. ın. Surface. Diversified. Soil. 

Various, Prod. Cereals, and brandy. The vineyards 

cover the major part of the lands, and yield the finest 

brandy (Cognac) in the world. Hemp, flax, and truffles 
are also extensively raised. arg = Iron, paper, linen, 
leather, pottery, 40. The dep. is divided into 5 arrond. 

. sans Angoulème, Cognac, Ruffec, and Confolens. 

Charente-Inférien a maritime dep. of France, 

on the W. coast, deriving, like the foregoing, ita name 

from the Charente, by which it is intersected; having 

N. Vendée, N.E. Deux-Sèvres, E. Charente, S. the Gi- 

ronde, and W. the Atlantic Ocean. Area, (including 

the islands of Oléron, Ké and Aix,) 4763 sq.m. Surface. 

Flat and marshy. Soil, Mixed. Prod. Cereals, by ro- 

tation of crops. Vineyards cover a large spread of terri- 

tory, and their produce is chiefly converted 

Salt is largely obtained, and the sardine and oyster 

fisheries are extensively carried op, Manuf, Sugar, 

leather, earthenware, woollens, &c. The dep. is divided 
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into 6 arrond. Prin. towns. La Rochelle, Rochefort, 
Saintes, and St. Jean d'Angely. Jp. 479,520, 
Charenton, in Louisiana, a post-village of St. Mary's 
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eign, but only to the individnal who, for the time being, 
holds the office of principal secretary of state or minis 
* ter for foreign affairs. Sometimes they are only em- 
bar., on the Teche River, 80 m. from the Gulf of Mexico.| powered to act during the absence of the ambassador ; at 
Charenton-le-Pont, « town of France, dep. Seine, other times, they are independent of any ambassador. 
on the Marne, 4 m. S. E. of Paris, now forming a portion Charge’less,a. Free of charge or expense. 
of the fortifications of Paris; pop. 6,000, Charger, n. Formerly, 4 large dish to hold a heavy 
Charette’ de In Contrie, Fraygors Armanase, a| charge or quantity. 
French royalist, and one of the heroes of the Vendéan| + Give me here John the aptlst's bead in a charger."—Matt. xiv. 8, 
war, u. 17 When the outbreak of the Breton royal-| A horse on which the rider charges the enemy; u horse 
ists ert eae in na, Ceh 3 Law — a used in battle; as, an officer's churger. 
m ree signal victories over the republicans. In 5 
h, 1790, Crane being attacked by an overwbeim een n. Olos or fenction of a charge d'af 
ing forte, was taken P isoner to Nantes, tried by a mi. Char ily, adv. Carefully; warily; frugally. 
tary commission, and summarily executed. e death „What pages do yoh sake lap 7 5 charily p“ — Shake. 


of this able soldier put an end to the war in La Vendée. 
Char'iness, u. Quality of being chary ; caution; care; 
Char‘fron, n. (Ail) Same as Cuamrnon, Q. v. nasse peer — frugality. i 


Cha : Te ürj,) v DH Lets 5 iit page pki Cha tot, n. Pr, dim- of cher, a car.) (Antig) A car 
2 7 or vehicle emplo, n ancient times in war or for plens- 
pinota Jul or burden UPORI 1o pais that: whlch ep ure. We of them as early as the time of Pharaoh, 


Ky fin on, ao Bl without Or | ee a i ee 
2 * . . 0 wo eels, 
ing; as, to charge one's memory with maxims. —To which revolved upon an axle, and were usually drawn 


intrust to: to commission for a specific purpose; fol- 
lowed by with ; as, to charge un 9 inatructions,| by two horses. Among the Romans, however, thero 


To set or lay on; to impose as a tax; as, the land is 
cha with a mortgage. — To set, lay on, or impose as 
a tusk, trust, or duty, (preceding with.) 
H The Gospel chargeth us with plety towards God.” — Tillotson. 

To put or lay on, in the sense of a superfluity; as, to 
cha a building with ornaments. — To lay on in 
words; to impute to; followed by on before the person ; 
as, to charge an offence on a criminal,— To eet to, or 
impute, as a debt; to place to the debit side of an no- 
count; to charge for goods sold. — To load or lay on, 
with the imputas on of wrong-doing; as, to charge a 
man with theft,—To censure ; to accuse. 

—To load, as a cannon or musket ; to thrust in powder and 
ball, or shot; as, to charge a gun ully. 

—To enjoin; to exhort: to give or communicate, as an 
order, command, or earnest request. 

“1 charge thee answer to what I shall require.” — Dryden. 

—To instruct authoritatively; to give directions to; to ad- 
dresa; as, to charge a jury. 

—To communicate electric matter to; as, to charge a 
coated vial. 

—To rush; to fall on; to attack; as, to charge with n 
bayonet. 


— 
Fig. 507. — ROMAN WAn-cHARIOT. 


were also three- and four-horse chariots, The triumphal 
chariots of the Romans were often most splendidly 
adorned, — See Bia. 
—A halfcoach; a carriage with four wheels, used for con- 
—v. 1. To make a charge or onset on an enemy. venience and pleasure. 
“ Charge, Chester, charge! on, Stanley, on!” — Sir W. Scott. Te a. To varry or convey in a chariot. (u.) 
—n. [Fr. charge.) The person or thing committed to u & 3 pm. A kind of four-wheeled pleasure-car- 
ther's custod $ ister’ aga 
pot ae Charioteer’, n. The person who drives or conducts a 


An order, injunction, mandate, or command; as, a| Harlot. 
judge's charge. “ Show us the youthful handsome chartoteer. — Prior. 
“ The king gave charge concerning Absalom.” — 2 Sam. xxiv. Char‘iot-man, n. The driver of a chariot. 
“i U ? 7 
—Trust; commission; office; duty; employment, Charism, (ka'rizm,) n. [Gr. charisma, gilt.) (Eccl) A 
“ True to his charge, a loyal swain and kind.” — Pops, ae — employed in the early — js 3 
2 ne extrvordinary endowments conferred on the primi- 
8 ai heart eninge * tive Christians; as the gifts of tongues, It was also ap- 


lied sometimes to baptism. 
—That which constitutes a debt in commercial transac- charitable, a. Fr., from I. Lat. charitabilis.] Full 
tions; an entry of money on the debit side of an ac- 


of charity; benevolent and kind; indulgent, 
8 — ee (commonly in the plural); as, “ Be thy intents wicked or charitable 7 “ — Shake, 
imata om land or ‘estate, as rent, tax, Ac, or what- Liberal oo esi. 2 beneficent. 
ever constitutes a burden or duty; as, a rent — “What bis hau heart denten, „, 
An assault, onset, or attack; a Soh on an enemy: na, His charitable vanity supplies,” — Pope. 
a cavalry charge. — A signal to attack; as, to sound tho|— Pertaining to, or partaking of, charity; intended for 
charge. Posture of a weapon fitted for attack or com-| Charity; springing from charity; as, a charitable insti- 
bat; as, to bring a bayonet to the charge. tution, j 
“ Their armed staves in charge, their bearers dowo.” Sal, Kind and favorable in judging of others; lenient; dis- 
(Furriery.) A preparation of thick unguent matter posed to tenderness; as, u charitable view of a case. 
used as a remedy for sprains and inflammations. 1 8 By a charitable construction it may be a sermon.” — Bacon. 
(Her.) A term signifying the various bearings, . e. orli- Char itableness, n. Quality of being charitable, 
naries, and depicted on the escutcheon, A shield | Char itably, ade. In n charitable manner; kindly; 
is said to be charged with the bearings depicted on it; liberally; Lbenevolently; with a disposition to help the 
and so is an ordinary or other charge, when it bears an Poor; favorably. 
other device upon it. Bee AERALDRY. “ And charitably let the dull be vain.” — Pope. 
(Blectricity.) The accumulation of the electric matter | Charité, La.) a town of France, dep. Nievre, on the 
on one surface of an electric, as a pane of glass, Leyden| Loire, well known for its coarse jewelry ; . 5,826. 
jar, &c., whilst an equal quantity passes off from the Char‘ites, n. pl. [Ur.] ( Myth.) The Greek name of the 


into brandy. |C 


opposite surface. 
(Mining.) Any quantity of ore 
furnace to fuse is called a charge; letting it out is called 


tapping. 
Gun.) The quantity of powder which is necessary to 
fire a ball, shell, or bullet from any kind of cannon or Chariton, in X 


firearm. The charge for different kinds of artillery, and 
for different 
half the weight of the projectile. Rifled cannon require 
a smaller charge than those with smooth bores; and in 
firing against a vessel, or a body of troops at a short 
range, n smaller charge is needed for the same gun than 
would be as for breaching the walls of a fortress, 
(Puinting.) An exaggeration of character in form, 
color, or expression. (Sometimes called overcharge. ) 
Chargeable, a. That may be charged; that may be 
set, laid, or imposed ; liable to be charged; as, a com- 
modity chargeuble with duty.—Imputable as a crime, 
fanit, or debt; subject to be cha or accused; as, a 
man chargeable with arson ; land chargeable with a debt. 
Expensive; costly; serving to cause expense; as, “the 
churgeable methods of their education.” — Alterbury. 
Charge’ableness, n Cost; expense: burden. 
Charge'ably, a/v. Expensively ; at great cost. 
thargé d'affaires, (shiir-2hdida/-far’,) n. [Fr] A 
diplomatic representative at a foreign court of the low- 
eat class, according to the regulations adopted at the 
Cougrese of Vienna, He is accredited not to the sover- 


rposes, varies from one-twelfth to ons Chariton, 


URACES, J. v. 


t at one time into a| Chariton, or Grasp Cnantton River, rises in Jowa, 


and falls into the Missouri River near the 8. extremit 
of Chariton co., Mo. It is about 250 m. long, and 
navigable for 60 miles, i 8 oF Tatas 
a an cap. 

to about 50 m 8. S. W. of bes Moines, 

in Misourt, a N. county; area, 740 sq. m. 
It is bounded on the S.W. by the Missouri River, on the 
W. by Grand River, and is intersected by the Chariton, 
The soil is fertile, and the surface gently undulating. 
Cup. Reytesville. Php (1960) 25,22, 


—A township of the above co., near the Missouri River, 


about 62m. N.W. of Jefferson City. 


Chariton Mills, in Missouri, a small vill. of Adair co. 
—A township of Schuyler co. 
Charity, n. 


Fr. charité; Lat. charitas, caritas — 
carus, dear, costly; Gr. agape, love.) One of the three 
great theological virtues, consisting of love to Gud and 
our neighbors, or the habit and disposition of loving 
God with all our heart and our neighbor as ourselves. 
In a narrower sense, it signifies kindness, good-will, and 
forbearance towards makita in general, and in a still 
lower sense, the giving of alms and the alms itself. This 
love to our neighbors, which is one of the test and 
noblest of Christian virtues, is not of a blind, indiserim- 
inating character, True charity attempts not to shut 
our eyes to the distinction between goed end bad men, 
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nor to warm our hearts equally to those who befriend 
end those who injure us; it teaches us to slight and 
despise no man, and inspires us with forgiveness and 
humanity towards our enemies, with respect and esteem 
for good men, and with candor and complacency towards 
our friends. 


Ach iritable institution or society; as, a Ladies’ Charity. 


C. (Sisters of.) See SISTERS oF CHARITY. 
Char'ìity-school, n. A school voluntarily main- 
tained by charitable subscriptions. 
Charivari, (s/d're-va-ree’,) n. (Fr.; etymology uncer- 
tain.) Properly, a loud, discordant noise, produced by 
tho beating of kettles, pans, and other domestic utensils, 
mingled with shouts, groans, and hisses. In this way, 
popular dislike was frequently manifested towards a 
person in France, in the Middle Ages; and widows con- 
tracting second marriages, or persons of disproportionate 
ages marrying, were, and are still now, often annoyed in 
this way in certain parts of the country. Hence, the 
term came to be applied to political squibs and satires 
against public men; and in this sense it was adopted as 
the title of a work published in Paris with much success. 
It may be mentioned that the name of a German 
riodical of the same kind, Kladderadatsch, published 
n Berlin, also implies a loud, discordant noise, such 
as is occasioned by the beating of kettles and pans. 
Charkolf, in Russia in Europe. See KHarkorr. 
Charlatan, (s/iir/la-tan,) n. [Fr.; It. ciarlatano, from 
ciarlare, akin to Sp. chiarlar, to prate; L. Lat. cerrere- 
tanu:, from C’rretum, a town of Spoletum.] An itinerant 
vender of medicines; a quack; an empiric: a mounte- 
bank; one who makes unwarrantable pretensions to 
anything. 

“ Saltimbancoes, quacksalvers, and charlatans.” — Browne. 
Charlatan’ical, a. Quackish; making undue preten- 
sions to skill: empirical; ignorant; as, a Charlatanical 
doctor.” — Crwlry. 

Chaviasan tently, adv. After the manner of a char- 
atan. 
Char'latanism, Charlatanry, n. Humbug; 
quackery; empiricism. — Undue pretensions to skill; 
quackery; deception by fair words. C. is to be found 
among all classes of Moclety, and manifests itself in vari- 
ous ways, according to the object and character of the 
erson. In literature, in science, in politics, and even 
n religion, there are to be found many who pretend to 
greater knowledge, or power, or virtue, than they possess, 
Charlemagne. (sidri-mdn,)[Fr.;Ger. Karlder Grosse, 
Lat. Carolus Magnus, Charles the Great,] king of France, 
and emperor of the West, B. April 2,742. This illustrious 
prince, the restorer of order and obedience in a state of 
society when only the most commanding talents and 
heroic steadfastness of purpose could have availed him 
in a struggle against anarchy and ignorance in their 
worst forms, was the grandson of Charles-Martel, king 
of the Franks, and lived 742-314, master of an empire 
which embraced all France, a part of Spain, more than 
half of Italy, and nearly all Germany. To feel his great- 
ness alequately, it must be remembered that all the 
ancient landmarks of social order had been overthrown 
with the colossal Roman power, and that the whole 
civilized world was covered with its ruins and infested 
with its crimes. The ancient seat of empire was divided 
among a score of petty tyrants; the Saracens had over- 
run Spain and threatened the farther west: the north- 
ern kingdoms were only known as the cradle of adven- 
turous armies, whose leaders in after years organized 
the feudal governments of Europe; Russia did not even 
exist; and England was just emerging from the confu- 
sion of the Heptarchy. Some twocenturies before, 507- 
511, Clovis had founded the Frankish monarchy and es- 
tablished himself at Paris, but his power was that of an 
absolute military chief, and he was succeeded by a line 
of phantom kings, whose action is scarcely distinguish- 
able from that of the barbarous fermentation going on 
around them. At length Pepin Heristal and his son 
Charles Martel slowly paved the way for a new au- 
thority, the former by familiarizing men’s minds with 
ustice and goodness in the sovereign; and the latter by 
is hervic resistance to the Saracens, and the promise 
of an irresistible power in the government. The suc- 
cesses of C. were the natural issue of these circumstances, 


Fig. 568. — CHARLEMAGNE. 
(Golden coin, Cabinet of Medals, Paris.) 


under the command of his ambition and vast genius, fa- 
vored by the compliance of the popes, who were willing 
to encourage a Christian protectorate in the West as a 
counterpoise to the eastern empire of Irene, and the 
dreaded power of Haroun-al-Raschid. A catalogue of 
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the principal events and dates is all that we can give in 
the space to which we are limited, In 765 C. succeeded 
to the government conjointly with his brother Carlo- 
man; and on the death of the latter, in 771, became sole 
master of France by wisely refusing to divide the uu- 
thority with his nephews. In 770 he subdued the re- 
volt of Aquitaine. In 772 he marched against the still 
idolatrous Saxons, and commenced a conflict which he 
maintained for upwards of 30 years. In 773 he crossed 
the Alps, and was shortly crowned king of Lombardy, 
and acknowledged suzerain of Italy by the pope, with 
the right of confirming the papal elections. In 778 he 
carried his arms into Spain, and pursued his victorious 
career as far as the Ebro, but was surprised on his re- 
turn in the pass of Roncesvalles, where many of his 
knights perished, and among the rest Orlando, or Ro- 
land, his nephew, the hero of Ariosto. In 780 Louis le 
Débonnaire, his youngest son, was crowned by the pope 


king of Aquitaine, and Pepin, bis 2d son, king of Lom- 
bardy, Loth at Rome. Between 780 and 782 he visited a 
terrible retribution upon the Saxons, and compelled 
their chief to accept Christian baptism. Towards 790 
we find him establishing seminaries of learning, and 
doing all in his power to elevate the character of the 
clergy, the most of whom had hitherto known little but 
the Lord's Prayer; besides engaging in projects for the 
acceleration of commerce, the general improvement of 
the people, and the promotion of science. Before the 
end of the century he had invaded Pannonia, and ex- 
tended his dominions in this direction to the mountains 
of Bohemia, and the Raab, In 800 he was crowned at 
Rome emperor of the west; and in 803 was negotiating 
a union with Irene in order to consolidate the eastern 
and western empires, when the empress was dethroned 
and exiled by Nicephorus. From this period to bis 
death, which took place at Aix-la-Chapelle, in the 71st 
year of his age, and the 47th (Jan. 28, 814) of his reign, 
e was engaged in fortifying the coasts of France inst 
the Northmen, and various matters relating to the se- 
curity and the prosperity of the empire, including the 
settlement of the succession, In person and manners 
C. was the perfection of simplicity, modesty, frugality, 
and, in a word, of true greatness ; and though he was too 
much given to the society of women, he had the reputa- 
tion of a good father, a tender husband, and a generous 
friend. He was indefatigable in all the duties of gov- 
ernment, and whether in the camp or the court, had 
fixed hours for study, in which he took care to engage 
his courtiers by forming them into an academy. “ For 
shame!” he exclaimed, to one who came before him at- 
tired more elegantly than the occasion demanded, — 
“dress yourself like a man; and if you would be dis- 
tinguished, let it be by your merits, not by your gar- 
ments.” His nearest friend and companion was the il- 
lustrious Alcuin, and his fame was so widely spread 
that the only man, perhaps, of kindred genius in that 
age, the great Caliph Haroun-al-Raschid, courted his 
good will and complimented him by an embassage bear- 
ing presents. Before his death, C. confirmed the suc- 
cession of his son Lonis, by an august ceremony. Plac- 
ing the imperial crown upon the altar, he ordered Louis 
to take it with his own hands, that be might under- 
stand he wore it in his own right, under no authority 
but that of God. See Vétault's Life of C. N. X., 1877. 

Charle’mont, James CAULFIELD, 1st EARL or, a dis- 
tinguished Irish patriot ; B. 1728. In 1783, this popular 
noble was selected to command the great national body 
of Irish Volunteers, 80,000 strong, of all ranks and 
classes, politics and creeds, organized to resist the en- 
croachments of the British Tory government of that day. 
Lord Charlemont D. in 1799. 

Charle’mont, a town of Ireland, co. Armagh, on the 
Blackwater, 8 m. from Armagh ; pop. 600. 

Charle’mont, a French fortress standing opposite 
Givet, near the Belgian frontier. 

Charle’mont, in Massachusetts, n post-township of 
Franklin co., about 50 m. N.E. of Springfield, on Deer- 
field River, and on the line of Hoosick Tunnel Railroad ; 

. 1,005. 
Charle' mont, in Virginia, a post-office of Bedford co. 
Charleroi, u fortified and important manufacturing 


town of Belgium, prov. Hainault, on the navigable river 
Sambre, 33 m. S. of Brussels. The town is the centre of 
the large coul-basin of Charleroi. Manf. Iron, glass, 
fire-arms, cutlery, slates, woollens, leather, tobacco, 
sugar, soap, rope, &c. The fortress of C. was built in 
166, and named after Charles II. of Spain. C. has sus- 
tained several memorable sieges, and been successively 
possessed by the Spaniards, Austrians, and French. 
Pop. 13,300, 

Charles, the name of a number of eminent European 
sovereigns and princes. whom we notice in the alpha- 
betical order of their respective countries, viz. : 

BADEN. 

CHARLES FREDERICK, MARGRAVE, and GRAND-DUKE OF BADEN, 
B. at Carlsruhe, 1728. At the period of the first French 
revolution he lost his possessionsin Lorraine and Alsace, 
and so anxious was he to retain friendly relations with 
France, that in 1804 he issued a decree of exclusion 
against all emigrants, and every individual attached to 
the army of Condé. He was faithful to the fortunes 
of Napoleon, owing to whose influence he had consider- 
ably extended his dominions. In 1803, Napoleon con- 
ferred upon him the title of Grand-Duke. D. 1811. 

CHARLES LOUIS FREDERICK. GRAND-DUKE oF BADEN, grand- 
son of the preceding, B. 1786. In 1804, he assisted at the 
coronation of Napoleon, and, in 1806, married his adopted 
daughter Stéphanie Tascher de la Pagerie to Eugene 
de Beanharnais, (J. v.) He subseqnently distinguished 
himself at the battle of Jena, and at the siege of Dantzig. 
He was among the last to abandon the French alliance, 
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e e in preserving his dominions intact, and 
D. 5 
BURGUNDY. 


C., DUKE or BURGUNDY, and Count DE CHAROLAIS, surnamed 


THE BoLp, was the son of Duke Philip the “Good,” and 
was B. in 1433, The mild and free government of Philip 
had raised the duchy to a degree of prosperity unparal- 
leled ut any former period. During the greater part of 
his reign, C. was at enmity with his feudal superior, 
Louis XI. of France. In his father’s lifetime, he headed 
a conspiracy of the principal French nobility, and 
marched with a powerful army towards Paris in 1455. 
A battle took place at Montlhery, where, after an 
obstinate struggle, C. remained master of the field. In 
1467 he succeeded his father on the throne of Burgundy, 
and next year entered into a league against his suzer- 
ain, along with the Duke of Brittany, ard Edward IV. of 
Englund. Louis, to detach C. from this combination 
against him, invited him to a conference at Peronue, a 
fortified town of Picardy belonging to the duke. Un- 
fortunately for the success of his schemes, however, the 
city of Liege, instigated by the gold of Louis, revolted 
against C. and massacred many of his followers. In re- 
taliation for this outrage, C. made the French monarch 
a prisoner, and it was only by great payments of money 
and other concessions that Louis succeeded in obtaining 
his liberty. C. then punished with great severity his re- 
bellious Flemish cities, invaded France, captured several 
important towns, and wasted that country with fire and 
sword, along with Alsace and the duchy of Lorraine. 
He was compelled, however, to raise the siege of Nuz, 
the possession of which would have made lim master 
of the Rhine, and felt deeply mortified by the failure 
of his attempt to obtain the kingly dignity when ap- 
parently on the eve of success, ſterwurds becoming 
involved in a war with the Swiss, C. was ignominious! 
routed by them at Granson, in 1472. He again essay 
the project of conquering Switzerland, and attacked the 
combined Swiss and German forces at Morat, near Fri- 
bourg, when he was a second time defeated, with the loss 
of 18,000 men. This second disaster was followed by the 
defection of most of his allies, and the loss of the city of 
Nancy, and the greater pee of Lorraine. Still resolved 
to conquer, C., despite the advice of his ablest officers, 
laid siege to Nancy, and upon the Duke of Lorraine ad- 
vancing to its relief at the head of a powerful force, C. 
met him with fewer, and dispirited numbers, gave battle, 
and after a desperate engagement, was detented and 
killed. being pierced by six mortal wounds, 1477. C. 
was intrepid beyond most men, but rash and over-am- 
bitious ; which latter quality, along with his violent and 
headstrong temper, brought him to ruin. After his 
death, Burgundy was seized by the crafty Louis, and an- 
nexed to the French crown: Cs Flemish possessions re- 
verting to his daughter, the celebrated Manx or BUR- 
GUNDY, q. v. — An excellent History of Charles the Bold, 
by J. P. Kirk, was published in London, 1866. 

ENGLAND. 


Cnrartes I., the 2d son of James I. of England, and 


VI. of Scotland, B. 1600. The death of his elder brother, 
Henry, Prince of Wales, in 1612, opened for him the suc- 
cession to the throne. He received an excellent edu- 
cation, and was of n gentle and serious, but weak and 
obstinate disposition. In 1623, he, accompanied by his 
friend and favorite, the Duke of Buckingham, (9. va) 
undertook a journey incognito to Madrid, in quest o 

the hand of a Spanish princess. This match being 
broken off through the artifices of Buckingham, C., in 
1625, espoused Henrietta Maria, daughter of Henry IV. 
of France, and the same year he succeeded his father 
to the throne. C. was a man thoroughly inoculated 
with the dictum of the “divine right of kings,” and 
speedily brought himself into collision with the growin 

intelligence of the age he lived in. Under the advice o 

bad ministers, as Strafford, Laud, and Buckingham, he 


Fig. 569. — CHARLES I. (After Vandyke.) 


adopted tyrannous measures for the support of the royal 
authority against the progressing power of the people as 
represented by the lower house of Parliament. The 
levying of unjust taxes, and the adoption of illegal 
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modes of raising money supplies, soon precipitated the 
inevitable collision between the crown and the constitu- 
tion. After dissolving two parliaments, CL summoned 
a thirdin 1028, which voted theking £280,000, but refused 
to pass this vote into law, until the King gave his sol- 
emn assent to the Petition of Rights — the 2d charter of 
English liberties, as it has been termed, — by which he 
bound himself to abstain from forced loans and other 
illegal taxes, and from arbitrary imprisonments, and the 
billeting of soldiers upon the people. C, after subscrib- 
ing to this covenant, violated his promise, and finding 
that the Commons were determined to vindicate their 
rights, dissolved parliament on the 10th of March, and 
committed five of its members to prison for contumacy. 
C. now resolved to govern alone by calling no more par- 
liaments; and ship-money was for the first time levied 


from the inland counties. At length, the king and his 
advisers provoked an open revolt in Scotland, by forcing 
a liturgy (a thing Presbyterians abhorred) upon her peo- 
ple; whereupon they abolished episcopacy, kept up a de- 
termined front, and (in vain determined to coerce them. 
Under these circumstances, he. in 1640, assenibled a new 
parliament, the members of which were moderate men, 
but still, men who were indisposed to countenance his 
arbitrary proceedings. He accordingly dissolved that 
body, and was compelled to come to a truce with the 
Scots, who had entered the N. of England in force. The 
honses met agnin inthe same year, brought in a bill of 
attainder against Strafford (7. v.) and had him executed; 
imprisoned Laud, abolished the Star Chamber and High 
Court of Commission, and curbed the royal prerogative 
in other important matters. Things now went on from 
bad to worse, and both parties had become so thoroughly 
embittered and disgusted, that no other course was left 
but a final arbitrament by the sword. The king raised 
the royal standard at Nottingham in Aug., 1642, aud to 
it flocked the majority of the uobility, gentry, and yeo- 
manry of tho land; the parliament troops, on the other 
hand, being composed of the citizens of towns und the 
artisans of London, Our limits will not permit us to 
enter into the details of this great civil war. The battle 
of Marstou Moor was the first signal blow inflicted on 
the royal cause. The hotly disputed battle fought at 
Naseby, in Yorkshire, June 4, 1645, was that which de- 
cided the fate of C. Six monthe after this decisive defeat, 
, tempted by his evil genius, withdrew to Scotland, a 
country in which his name was held in odium, owing to 
the persecutions of Laud; where, throwing himself upon 
the more than doubtful fidelity of Lord Leven, the Scot- 
tish general, and his army, he was basely delivered up by 
the Scots to the English parliament upon payment (blood- 
money !) of £400,000. The fallen monarch was first con- 
fined by the Parliamentary commissioners in Hulmby 
House, Northamptonshire, Here he was seized by the 
army, (which had now dissevered itself from the Parlia- 
ment.) or, in other words, by Cromwell, and removed to 
Hampton Court, whence, after a futile attempt at es- 
cape, he was taken to Carisbrooke,Castle,in the Isle of 
Wight. Here he carried on negotiations with the Parlia- 
ment, who were willing to restore him under certain con- 
ditions, in order thus to overrule and break down the 
ascendant military power. But Cromwell, anticipating 
them, again seized the king's person, had him conveyed 
to Hurst Castle, near Lymington, Hampshire; and then, 
clearing out and crushing Parliament by “Pride's 
purge, prepared for the closing act of the great drama 
y having the captive sovereign brought to London, and 
put upon his trial before a High Court of Justice ap- 
pointed for the occasion, on the previously unheard-of 
Charge that it was treason in a king to levy war against 
his parliament. This extraordinary trial commenced on 
the 20th of January, 1649, and lasted during four sit- 
tings. C, when called upon, spoke in his own defence, 
with calm, sustained dignity, and unadorned eloquence. 
Sentence of death was pronounced upon him. His de- 
meanor and bearing throughout his trial, and to the 
mournful end, have commanded the admiration, respect, 
and sympathy of historians and of posterity, He was 
allowed 3 days to prepare for his decapitation, and was 
ermitted to see all who remained of his family in Eng- 
nd,—the Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Gloncester, 
a child of about 3 years old, the acconuts given of his 
interviews with whom are most touching. On the fatal 
morning he rose early, bude his attendants dress him 
with unusual care, for, as he said, so great n solemnity; 
and having performed his devotions, walked to the scaf- 
fold, which had been erected in front of Whitehall, with 
a steady step, and since he could not expect to be heard 
by the vast assemblage collected to witness the solemn 
scene, addressed himself to the few persons who stood 
around him. His brief bnt pregnant words, coupled 
with his noble demeanor, and above all his contrite 
acknowledgment of his guilt in having deserted Straf- 
ford, and the nnaffected piety with which he breathed 
forgiveness of his enemies, ure stated to have made a 
rofound impression in his favor upon his hearers. 
‘aking off his cloak, he delivered his “George” (or 
jewel of the Order of the Garter) to Bishop Juxon, 
who was at hand to support his princely master at the 
Jast trying moment, saying emphatically, » Remem- 
ber!” bowed himself upon the block, and the next mo- 
ment lay a headless corpse. C was executed January 
83, 1649, in the 49th year of his age, and the 24th of his 
reign. His remains were interred at Windsor. — A medal 
pron by Charles I., when on the scaffold, to Bishop 
uxon, was sold at auction in London, in Aug., 1869, and 
brought the large sum of $1.725 (gold). His son, 
Curkves II., B. 1630, was called to the throne by a people 
sickened of civil broils and wild to be free from the curb 
of Puritanism.and entered London May 29, 1660, (which 
was also his birthday,) amid universal rejoicing. “ It 
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must have been my own fault surely,” ho joyously ex- 
claimed, “that I did not return long before to such 
loyal and loving subjects!” Nor, notwithstanding that 
his reignwas one of the mostinglorions in English annals, | 
did he ever wholly forfeit this misplaced affection, Su- 
avity of manners was his tower of strength. He might 
suffer his coasts to be insulted by England's the i 

time rival the Dutch; might descend to be a pen 

of the French king; might allow the scaffold to be 
Stained by the blood of patriots, Whose names ure among 
the brightest ornaments of English history; might 1n- 
augurate an æra of heartless profligacy and open licen- 
tiousness; — hut he never treated ungraciously the 
meanest subject who approached him; had a pleasantry 
or witticism for all; fed his wild fowl and played with 
hisspanielsin the park, talking with whomsoever chanced 
to be present, ready for whatever whim, fun, or sport 
might turn up: and while better men and rulers have 
been handed down to posterity as fools or tyrants— 
perhaps as both — he is known, and will continue to be 
known as the Merry Monarch. The trial, condemnation, 
and execution of the “regicides,” as they were called, or 
of so many then living as had been most active in the 
death of his father, was one of the first of the many 
mournful features of his reign. Next, the Act of Con- 
formity ejected about 2.000 conscientious clergymen 
from their cures. The Dutch war followed. which be- 
gan gloriously, but ended by their fleet, under De Ruy- 
ter, appearing in the Thames, sailing up the Medway, 
taking Sheerness, burning several ships, and insulting 
Harwich. A ministry known as the Canal, g. v, which 
urged the king to repeat the errors of his father by exalt- 
ing his prerogative above the privileges of parliament and 
the laws of the land. brought the country into thorough 
contempt in the eyes of Europe. The charters of the 
great towns were confiscated, Russell and Sidney (whose 
only faults lay in their true patriotism) were brought 
to the block, and the Scottish Covenanters persecuted 
without mercy. In short. his reign was one of the most 
corrupt and licentious of modern times, and can only 
compare in history with that of Louis XV. of France. 
Charles D. in 1685, in the 55th year of his age, and the 
25th of his reign. He left no issue by his neglected 
queen, Catharine of Braganza, but a whole brood of ille- 
gitimate children, among whom was the unfortunate 
Duke of Monmouth, q. v. 

.) See STUART. 


FRANCE. 


and Thierry IV., kings of France, He was the natural son 
of Pepin d'Heristal, duke of Austrasia, of which he was 
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his most famous generals. D. 1380.— The Royal Lib- 
rary of Paris was founded by this prince, and the Bastile 
was erected by him. 


Cuakces VI., le Bien-aimé (“the Well-beloved :)., B. 1368. 


During the early years of his reign, France was a prey 
to internal discord occasioned by the factious spirit of 
the great nobles, and of his uncles the dukes of Anjou, 
Berry, Bourgogne, and Bourbon. In 1355, C. married 
the notorious Isabel of Bavaria, and, owing to the rev- 
elations of her scandalous mode of life, the disturbed 
state of his kingdom, and a fright he received at a mas- 
querade, he gradually lost his reason to a certain de- 
gree. It would be difficult to find in the annals of any 
country a period more replete with disaster and disgrace, 
than the 30 years of French history succeeding the 
first outbreak of the king’s distemper. Henry V. of 
England touk advantage of the disturbed state of the 
kingdom to invade it. His victory at Agincourt gave 
him possession of Normandy, and allying hinvelf with 
the Burgundian party, he disinherited the dauphin and 
married Catharine, the duughter of the French king. 
Charles p, 1422, being succeeded by his son 


| CHantes VII., called l Victorieuz (the Victorious): B. 1403. 


C., despising his baby rival, Henry VI. of England, who 
had been crowned king of France at six years old, col- 
lected his friends from all parts of the kingdom, and im- 
mediately gave battle to the English; but all hisattempts 
were baffled, and his hopes of regaining the crown at 
their lowest ebb, when Providence sent him a champion 
in the person of La Pucelle, the ‘Maid of Orleans, com- 
monly known as Jeanne d'Arc. (see JOAN oF Arc.) The 
French believing that heaven was directly aiding them 
by an inxpired champion, regained their courage, and 
flocking everywhere to their standards, fought with such 
bravery that the tide of war soon changed the aspect of 
affairs; and, the English being beaten at all points, 
Jeanne was enabled to fulfil her promise, and crown C, 
at Rheims in 1420. Having ultimately expelled the Eng- 
lish from the whole of France excepting Calais, C. turned 
his attention to the internal welfare of the harassed 
country; and, as a check on the feudal power of the 
nobles, as well as for a protection to the state in sudden 
cases of danger, established a standing army, which 
was supported by a tax on property enlled the taile. 
He also established courts of justice over the country, 
and encouraged the mauufacture ef woollen cloths and 
hosiery, Which speedily became sources of great wealth, 
C. was an amorous monarch, and the beautiful and tal- 
ented Agnes Sorel was for many years his mistress. His 
last days were embittered by the ambition of his son, 
the cruel Louis XI., and, fearing to be poisoned by him, 
he is believed to have starved himself to dexth, 1461. 


himself proclaimed duke in 715. As mayor of the palace, Cuances VIII. surnamed the Au was the son of Louis 


he possessed the whole regal power, which be adminis- 
tered with great success, and gained many victories, the 
principal of which was over the Saracens, bet an Tours 
and Poitiers, in 732. It was in consequence of this vic- 
tory that he was called Martel, or the “hammer,” On 
the death of Thierry, in 736, no successor was appointed, 
and Charles conducted the government as duke of the 
Franks. D. at Crécy, 741, dividing his kingdom between 
his sons Carloman and Pepin.—The latter became the 
first king of France of the Carlovingian race, which 
name was taken from Charles Martel. 


erally placed by French writers as their first king, 
although Charlemagne is unquestionably entitled to 
that eminence: were this given to him, however, an 
irreconcilable discrepancy would take place in the nu- 
merical priority of the reigns of their sovereigns: con- 
sequently, Charles the Bald is called the first. He was 
crowned in 840, and elected emperor of the West by the 
people of Rome in 875. It is supposed he died of poison, 
at Briosman, on Mont Cenis, in the Alps, 877. 


MANY,) surnamed Le Gros (the Gross or Fat), was the 
nephew of the preceding monarch. He seized the crown 
of France in S84, at the death of Carloman II., and re- 
tained it until 887, when the government was assumed 
by Eudes, or Hugh, Count of Paris. 


893, and on the death of Louis IV., emperor of Germany, 
songht to fill the vacant throne. His power was reduced 
by the usurpations of his nobles and the inroads of the 
Normans. His minister and favorite, Haganon, gave 
such offence to the nobles, that they revolted and drove 
C. from his kingdom, which was seized by Robert. 
duke of France, who was crowned by the archbishop of 
Rheims in 922. The same year a battle was fought be- 
tween the two monarchs, in which Robert was slain; 
but his son, Hugh the Great, defeated Charles, who fled 
for refuge to the count of Vermandois. His wife, a sis- 
ter of Athelstan, king of England, took shelter with 
her son Louis in that country. and C. remained a pris- 
oner during the remainder of his days. D. 929. 


Philip the Fair, and the last of the elder branch of the 
Capetian family, succeeded his brother, Philip V., in 
1322. Independent of a war with England, the chief in- 
ternal events of the kingdom during the few years of 
this king's reign were the cruel persecution, established 
into a kind of judicial right, of the Jews. D. 1328. 

Idest son of John 
II., and the first prince who bore the title of dauphin (q. v.). 
His father was the king who, in 1356, was taken prisoner 
by Edward the Black Prince at the battle of Poitiers. 
He succeeded to the crown on the death of his father 
in 1364. By his prudence and valor he restored the com- 
merce and agriculture of his country, and reconquered 


all his kingdom, excepting Calais, from the English 
Bertrand Du Guesclin and Olivier de Clisson were among 


XI., and succeeded his father, 1483; but in consequence 
of his minority he was left under the regency of his 
elder sister Anne, the Lady of Benujen, whose wisdom 
and prudence in all matters of home and foreign policy 
proved the justice of the old king's forethought. C. mar- 
ried Anne, heiress of Brittany, and thus became possessed 
through his wife of the sovereignty of the entire pro- 
vince, being the first monarch who had ever ruled over 
the whole of France. He conquered Naples after a short 
war of five months, but lost that kingdom as quickly as 
he had won it. In 1405, at about ten miles from Pia- 
cenza, on his return to France, he obtained a great vic- 
tory over the Italians, 40.000 strong, though his own 
army numbered but 9.0% men. D. 1498. 


CARLES IX., B. 1550, succeeded his brother Francis IT. in 


1560. During his minority the govt. was conducted by his 
mother Catharine de Medici (q. v.). In 1561, on an edict 
being issued to prevent the preaching of the reformed 
religion, the Huguenots took up arms, and a war ensued, 
followed by a peace in 1563. In 1567, the Protestant lead- 
ers, Condé and Coligni, attempting to seize the king's per- 
son, a second religious war began, and in the battle of 
Jarnac, in 1569, the Huguenots were defeated with the 
Joss of their general the Prince de Condé. Overtures of 
reconciliation were then made by the court party, and 
on the occasion of the marriage of C.'s sister, Margue- 
rite, to Henry, king of Navarre, (afterwards Henry IV. 
of France,) the Protestant leaders were invited to Paris, 
and while there, treacherously assassinated on St. Bar- 
tholomew's Day, 1572. (Sce BARTHOLOMEW (Sr.), MASSA- 
CRE OF.) This deed of infamy is said to have tortured 
Cs after-days, and he b. in 1574. — See CATHARINE DE 
Mepict, Contest, &c. 


CHARLES X. was the grandson of Louis XV., and brother 


of Lonis XVI.; B. 1757. During his youth, being then 
known as the Count d Artis. he passed his time in fri- 
volity and dissipation. After the revolution broke ont, 
he undertook a journey to Russia in 1792, in the hope of 
obtaining assistance from the Empress Catharine. Fail- 
ing in his object, he sought a home in England. He suc 
ceeded to the throne on the death of Louis XVII. in 1824. 
His reign was marked by concessions to the Jesnits, the 
abolition of the liberty of the press, and other megsures 
ofa reactionary and obnoxious character; which aroused 
the people to take up arms. On July 27, 1830, the first 
encounter took place between the people and the sol- 
diery. On the following day the fighting became gen- 
eral, and on the next, Marshal Marmont, who was at the 
head of the Guards, evacuated Paris. On the 80th, the 
Duke of Orleans was proclaimed lientenant-general of 
the kingdom, and on the 2d of Angust, C. abdicated in 
favor of the Duke of Bordeaux. and set out for Cher- 
bourg. The claims of the duke, however, were not re 
cognized by the chambers, and the Duke of Orleans 
(Louis Philippe) was chosen to reign in his stead. G. 
sailed for England, and eventually took up his abode at 
Holyrood Palace, in Edinburgh, where, 20 years before, 
he had sought and found an asylum. He subsequently 
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removed to Prague, in Bohemia; thence to Goritz, in 
Styria; and there, in the chateau of Grafenverg, he was 
soon afterwards attacked by cholera, which carried him 
off. D. 1836. 

GERMANY. 


CHARLES I. See CHARLEMAGNE. 
Cuarzes II. 


See CnanLES I. of France. 
n III., surnamed Le Gros. See CHARLES II. of 
rance. 
Cuares IV., son of John of Luxembourg, king of Bohe- 
mia, was clected emperor of Germany at the death of 
Louis of Bavaria in 1346. He resided at Prague, and the 
most important event of his reigu was the issuing of 
the “ golden bull“ in 1355, which defined the respective 
rights of the electors and the emperor, aud is still looked 
to as a basis of the Germanic constitution. D. 1378. 
CHARLES V., EMPEROR OF GERMANY, and KING or Spain, 
B. at Ghent, 1500. He was the son of Philip “the Hand- 
some,” archduke of Austria, by Joanna, 2d daughter of 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Castile and Aragon, and 
grandson of the Emperor Maximilian and Mary of Bur- 
undy. His early years were passed in Flanders, where 
5 was also educated. On the death of his grandsire 
Maximilian, a keen contest for the imperial throne oc- 
curred between C. and Francis I. of France; when the 
former was elected emperor at Frankfort in 1519, and 
crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle in the year following. The 
first act of his administration was to convoke a special 
diet of the empire, at Worms, Jan. 6, 1521, for the pur- 
pose of checking those religious opinions which, under 
the influence of Luther, were becoming rapidly diffused 
over Germany. The great reformer himself was sum- 
moned before the diet. and a letter of sufe-conduct was 
at the same time sent him, which C. afterwards regretted 
that he did not violate. Luther was permitted to depart 
in safety; but, a few days after he had left Worms, an 
edict was published in the emperor’s name, condemning 
his doctrines, and placing him under the ban of the em- 
ire. A rupture with Francis I., shortly afterwards, 
oming imminent, C. entered into a secret alliance 
with Leo X., for the purpose of expelling the French 
out of the Milanese. In the meantime hostilities had 


broken out in Navarre, which kingdom C. unjustly with- 
held from the children of Jean d'Albret, in violation of 
the treaty of Noyon. An army of the partisans of the 
latter family, with the connivance of Francis, overran 
that country, but met with a disastrous defeat. About 
the same time Robert de la Marck, a petty prince of 
Alsace, declared war against C. and ravaged Luxem- 
bourg. C. thereupon sent an army into France, and 
besieged Meziers, which city, defended by the illustrious 
Bayard (7: v.), compelled his troops to retire in disgrace. 
The mediation of England between the two contending 
powers was now attempted, but with no good result; 
the war went on, and eventually the whole of the Mi- 
lanese was lost to France. An insurrection, which broke 
out in his Spanish dominions abeut this time, C. promptly 
suppressed, and abolished the rights of the Cortes. G. 
had now a powerful ally in the person of the great Con- 
stable de Bourbon (q. v.); the French army in the Mi- 


Fig. 570. — CHARLES V. 


lanese was defeated by the imperial general Colonna, and 
in 1524 was entirely driven out of Italy. In 1525, how- 
ever, Francis again invaded that country, and was utterly 
routed at the battle of Pavia, with the loss of 10,000 
men, and was himself taken prisoner, (see Francis I.) 
After his release, peace was entered into by the treaty 
of Cambray, 1529. In the following year, C. was solemnly 
crowned, by the Pope at Bologna, king of Lombardy and 
emperor of the Romans. C. next turned his attention 
to Germany. where the Reformation was gaining ground, 
and at diets of the empire, held at Spires and Augsburg 
15 v.) respectively, vigorous measures were adopted for 
the suppression of Protestant doctrines. The Protestant 
princes, however, concluded a league of mutual defence, 
and so formidable was the front presented by this con- 
federacy, that C. judged it prudent to make concessions, 
which were entered into at the pacification of Nurem- 
berg. The Protestants, out of gratitude, raised a power- 
fal body of troops to repel an invasion of Hungary by the 
Turks, nnd C. taking the field at the head of « large and 
well-disciplined army, forced the Moslems back to their 
own doors. In 1535, he turned his arms against Africa, 
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where he took Goletta, vanquished Barbarossa, entered 
Tunis, and re-established Muley-Hussan on the throne. 
Soon alter this, he recommenced hostilities against 
France, and ravaged Champagne and Picardy; but was, 
at length, obliged to retire, and peace was restored in 1538. 
In 15 the revolt in Ghent led him into Flanders, where, 
in the following year, he caused twenty-six of the citizens 
of the revolted tuwn to be executed, and otherwise treated 
its inhabitants with great severity. In 1541 he attempted 
the conquest of Algiers; but his fleet was dispersed by 
a hurricane, and the emperor was obliged to return 
dnsuccesstul. He again entered into a league with 
England against France; but he was unfortunate in this 
wur, and was glad to conclude a treaty, at Crespi, in 
1545. In the following year the Protestant princes of 
Germany contederated against him, and, after some 
fighting, and a new war with Henry II. of France, he 
was forced to sign the treaty of Passau, in August, 1552, 
by which the Protestants obtained the right to freely 
exercise their religion in the dominions of the confeder- 
ated princes. In 1555 he resigned the crown to his son 
Philip, in the presence of a magnificent assemblage of 
Spanish and Flemish nobles, in the hall of the palace 
of Brussels. He then retired to the monastery of St. 
Just. in tstremadura, where it was long supposed he 
employed the remainder of his days in religious exer- 
cises, Mechanical pursuits, and gardening. This view 
of the case seems, however, to have been quite errone- 
ous; for we learn that he was engaged as much with 
diplomatic notes and despatches in his monkish apart- 
ments, as if he had been iu his pulace at Madrid. The 
reader is referred to Mr. Motley's History of the Rise of 
the Dutch Republic, for further knowledge of the close of 
this emperor's life. After having his own funeral obse- 
quies performed in the chapel of the convent in which 
he had spent the last two or three years of his life, C! 
expired, Sept. 21, 1558, in the 59th year of his age, leav- 
ing behind him the reputation of having been the 
greatest monarch, one of the ablest military command- 
ers, and perhaps the wisest, but yet most bigoted, states- 
man, of his time. Of his many natural children, the most 
celebrated was Don John of Austria, (q. v.) 


Cuar.es VI., B. in 1685, was 2d son of Leopold I., and was 


destined by his father to the crown of Spain. On the 
death of Charles II. in that country, his testamentary 
heir, the Duke d’ Anjou, assumed the sovereignty under 
the title of Philip V.; and C.,aided by England, Holland, 
and Portugal, was engaged in a protracted and fluctuat- 
ing struggle with that prince (known in history as the 
War of the Spanish Succession), when the death of his 
brother Joseph I. called him to the imperial throne, in 
1711, to which he added the crown of Hungary in the 
following year. The peace of Utrecht, in 1713, secured 
to his rival in Spain the rule of that country, and left 
C. to employ his famous general, Prince Eugene (q. v.), 
for the defence of Venice against the Turks. Subsequent 
wars, consequent on the disputed succession in Poland, 
involved the loss of considerable territory, and, at the 
peace of Belgrade, in 1739, C. was compelled to cede 
Servia and Wallachia to Turkey. D. 1740. 


Cuartes VII., B. 1697, was the eldest son of Maximilian 


Emanuel, Elector of Bavaria, and was crowned emperor 
of Germany in 1742. During the three succeeding years, 
that country was the scene of one hot and continuous 
contest, known in history as the War of the Austrian 
Succession, in which C who owed his crown to the in- 
trigues and influence of his allies, France and Prussia, 
had to defend its possession against the legitimate claim 
of Maria Theresa (q. v.), Queen of Hungary. D. 1745. 


CHARLES Louis, (ARCHDUKE or AusTRIA,) 3d son of the Em- 


peror Leopold Il., and one of the first generals of his 
time, was B. in 1771. Appointed to an important mili- 
tury command, he, in 1796, defeated the French generals 
Jourdan and Moreau, and in 1799 again defeated Jour- 
dan in Suabia, and Marshal Massena at Zurich, and 
again, in 1505, at Caldiero. In 1809 he defeated the French 
under Napoleon at the bloody battle of Aspern and Ess- 
lingen (Mar. 21-22), but was himself defeated at the 
decisive battle of Wagram (July 6-6). D. 1847. 


HUNGARY. 


CHARLES I., or CHARLES CHAKOBERT, was the son of Charles, 


king of Naples, and ascended the throne of Hungary in 
the year 1512, succeeding the powerful Otho of Bavaria 
to the crown of the Magyars, and after a stormy and tur- 
bulent reign of 32 years, died in 1342. 


CuARLESs II. See CHARLES VI., (EMPEROR OF GERMANY.) 


LORRAINE. 
Five dukes of this name have held the fiefdom of the 
province of Lorraine, under the crown of France. 


CHARLES, (Ist DUKE,) B. 953, early succeeded to his paternal 


inheritance. No sooner, however, was he invested with 
sovereign power, than he laid claim to the crown of 
France, on the death of Louis V., and immediately en- 
deavored to sustain his claim by force of arms; but in 
the first battle fought between the two powers, C. was 
made prisoner, his army entirely defeated, and himself 
cast into a dungeon in Sie guong castle of Orleans, 
where he died a prisoner, .— Of the other dukes of 
this house, the only one of special interest is CHARLES V., 
who, having been deprived of his ancestral rights by the 
will of his uncle, who had bequeathed his province to 
Louis XIV., and being foiled in an attempt to recover it 
by arms, took service with Austria, married the em- 
peror's sister, and rose to be one of the most distin- 
guished captains of the age, and the first general in the 
imperial service. D. 1690, aged 47. 
NAPLES. 


CnaRLES I., (D'ANsov,) the son of Louis VIII. of France, 


waged war on King Manfred of Sicily, and having de- 
feated him, seized on the Neapolitan crown in 1266. His 
cruelty and exacting rule raised such a spirit of anarchy, 
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and induced such a detestation of the French name, that 
the Sicilians, headed by John de Procida, rose in arms 
on the eve before Easter-day, 1282, and slaughtered all 
the French in the town and neighborhood of Palermo, 
the signal for rising being the tolling of the vesper-bell; 
this tragedy is hence recorded in history as the “Sicilian 
Vespers.” By this act the French were entirely expelled 
from the island, and Sicily lost to C.'s crown, who only 
lived three years after the fatal event, dying 1285. 

Cuartes II. the son of Charles I., B. 1248, succeeded his 
father, and after many fruitless attempts to recover 
Sicily, died 1309. 

CHARLES III., (or DuRazzo,) the grandson of the latter 
king, ascended the throne in 1382, and fell in battle 
against the Hungarians, 1386. 

CuanLs IV. See CHARLES V., (EMPEROR OF GERMANY.) 

NAVARRE. 
Three kings of this name have reigned in Navarre, viz. : 

CHARLES I. See Cuarces IV. of France. 

CHARLES II., or THE Bab, (Count of Evrau,) B. 1332, succeed- 
ed his mother in 1350. Having gratified his personal 
hatred by the murder of Charles de la Corda, he was 
arrested by Charles V. of France, and thrown into one 
of the state prisons, but having found means to bribe 
his jailers, contrived to escape; when, burning with indi 
nation at his treatment, he collected all the forces of 
kingdom, entered France, and ravaged his enemy’s coun- 
try; but after a long and harassing struggle, failing in 
all his attempts to obtain the throne of France, he was 
at last compelled to sue for peace, and make terms with 
his powerful rival. Ihe annoyance of his frequent de- 
feats developed the latent seeds of leprosy, with which 
his blood was infected; and having, as a remedy for this 
dreadful malady, wrapped himself up in sheets and bed- 
clothes saturated with brandy and sulphur — the whole 
being bound around his naked body, the better to pro- 
duce absorption — one of his gentlemen or pages, being 
called in the night by the king to slacken one of the 
strings that bound the sheets to his person, in his haste 
accidentally dropped the taper he held to light him, upon 
the inflammable clothes; when, in an instant, the en- 
tire mass, bed and curtains, were wrapped in one sheet 
of flame, and like a mummy in its cerements, the miser- 
able king, bound and powerless, was horribly consumed; 
thus perishing in 1387, in the 55th year of his age, and 
37th of his reign. 

Cranes III., or 1HE NOBLE, succeeded his father in 1387, 
and after a reign of 36 years, D. in 1425, 

SAVOY AND SARDINIA. 
Five dukes of the name of Charles have worn the ducal 
coronet of Savoy, exclusive of the father of the present 
king of Italy. 

Cuartes I. succeeded to the hereditary honors in 1472, 
was educated in France, and D. in 1489. Of the remain- 
ing members of this house, bearing the same name, it is 
only necessary to mention 

CHARLES EMANUEL, 4th Duke or Savoy and 1st Kino or 
SARDINIA, who, in 1550, commenced his political career 
impressed with a gigantic ambition, which, compared 
with his limited power and influence, made him appear 
ridiculous. He conquered Saluzzo, and extended his 
dominions S. and W.; when, inflated with these trivial 
successes, he aspired to the sovereignty of Cyprus, Mace- 
don, and finally to the imperial Germanic diadem ; but 
failing to gratify his intense ambition, he p. of disap- 
pointment, 1630. Three other Charleses tollowed Eman- 
uel, and preceded 


CHARLES ALBERT, B. 1798, ascended the throne of Sardinia 


1831, on the death of Charles Felix. Till the memorable 
year 1848 he had devoted himself to the internal economy 
of his kingdom, and welfare of his subjects, but in that 
year of revolution he at once declared for liberal prin- 
ciples, and heading the Italian movement, led his army 
into Lombardy to support the Venetians, Lombards, Mo- 
denese, and other States who had thrown off the Austrian 
tyranny. At first, fortune favored his arms, and C. A. 
was successful in several encounters; but suffering a 
signal defeat at the hands of Marshal Radetzky (q. v.), 
his power rapidly declined, the battle of Novara de- 
ciding his political influence; and, after about a year of 
further hostilities, C. A. bowed to the pressure of the 
times, abdicated in favor of the present monarch, his 
son, Victor Emanuel, and retiring to Portugal, died 
there in 1849. 
SPAIN. 

CHARLES I. See CHARLES V., (EMPEROR OF GERMANY.) 

Cuarces II., succeeded his father, Philip IV., in 1665. In 
this reign, Spain, which for nearly 3 centuries had held 
the foremost rank in Europe as a great military nation, 
reached the highest point of its greatness, and began 
rapidly to decline both in influence and glory; but such 
was the prestige attached to its name and past history, 
that it had long become powerless before it ceased to be 
respected. Charles b. in 1700, bequeathing his throne to 
the Duke d'Anjou, grandson of Louis XIV. of France, — 
an act which led to the long and calamitous “ War of the 
Spanish Succession.” 


Cuartes III. This prince, who was king of Naples, on the 


death of his brother Ferdinand exchanged his Sicilian 
throne for that of Spain, 1759. He sustained against 
England a war disastrous to the commerce of his coun- 
try, and D. 1788. 

CHARLXS IV., B. at Naples, 1748. He succeeded his father, 
Charles III. in 1789 and was governed by Manuel Go- 
doy, Prince of Peace, the lover of his wife Maria Louisa 
of Parma, and an instrument of Napoleon I. In 1808 
he abdicated in favor of his son Ferdinand, but Napoleon 
having both father and son in his power at Biyonne, 
obliged Ferdinand to resotre the crown to his father 
who was, in his turn, persuaded to relinguish it to Na 
poleon. C. died at Rome, 1819 


CHAR 


CHAR 


ceeded his pephew Gustavus IV. in 1809, and was him- 

self succeeded, in 1818, by the adupted heir of the Swed- 

ish nation : — 

|CHartes XIV. See BERNADOTTE. 

Cuanlxs XV., grandson of the preceding, B. 1826, suc- 
ceeded his father Oscar, as king of Sweden and Norway, 
in 1859. [eis known as a patriotic monarch, and as 
a man of literary talents. C. wrote n volume of poems. 
D. 1872. Succeeded by his brother, Oscar II. 

Charles, in Maryland, a 8 W. county, bordering on the 
Potomac, which separates it from Virginia; area, about 
450 sq. m. It is drained by the Wiecumico River. Sur- 
Jace, ueurly level; soil, moderately fertile. Cup. Port 
Tobacco, Pop (1880) 18,548. 

Charles City, u , a town of Floyd co. 

Charles City, in Virginia, a S.E. county; area, 184 
sy.m. Itis bounded on the S. by the James River, and 
by the Chickahominy on the N. and E. It was one of 
the eight original shires into which Virginia was divided 
in 1634. Cup. Charles City Court-House, Zy. (I DDO) 5,51 

Charles City Court-House, in Virginia, a vil- 
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entrance being obstructed by a range of sand-banks, 
Through these there are only two channels suitable for 
ships of largu burden. ln the principal or S. channel 
the depth of water in the shallowest part, 8 m. S. E. from 
the town, at ebb tide is only about 12 ft, and at flood 
tide from 17 to 18. A light-house, 80 feet high, with a 
revolving light, has been erected on a small island bear- 
ing 244 m. N.W. from tho bar, at the entrance to the 
S. channel. After crossing the bar, there is deep water 
up to the city, where vessels lie moored alongside the 
wharves and quays. Before the late civil war, C. was a 
place of very extensivo trade, exporting great quantities 
of cotton and rice; it being the port where more than 
three-fourths of the whole foreign trade of 8. Carolina 
was carried on. Its trade has, however, since the re- ad- 


SWEDEN, 
Though 15 sovereigns of this name have swayed the 
Scandinavian sceptre of Sweden, the history of the first 
nine is so lost in the mists of age, so disguised in the 
ignorant traditions of the time, and disfigured, when 
legible, by records of treachery, murder, social and do- 
Mestic vice, aud treason, thut to exhume them from the 
muss of violence and crime in which they are buried 
would neither he useful nor instructive. The ninth C. 
is only memorable us having been the futher of one of 
the greatest and best — if not the greatest and best — 
king who ever sat on the Swedish throne, and the most 
illustrious prince of his æra — Gustavus Adolphus, (q. v.) 
Caarues X. succeeded his cousin, the learned Christina, in 
1654, and by his prudence and valor considerably ex- 
tended his dominions, wrestiug Livonia from the Poles, 
and several provinces from the crown of Denmark. 
After a short reign of six years, in which he was con- 
stantly engaged in war — sometimes meeting with se- 
vere reverses, but, on the whole, a considerable gainer — 
he was attacked with an epidemic disease then raging 


amoug his troops, which carried him off in 1660, 

Cartes XI., his son, succeeded him, and immediately 
commenced a system of tyruunous exaction and arbi- 
trary oppression, by which he in a short time made 
himself absolute. Having once become independent of 
the States, he studied to appease the people by ruling | 
with justice and impartiality. In war he was unsuc- 
cessful, and lost much of his father’s territorial acquisi-| 
tions, He died in 1697; his son, a lad of only fifteen — 
Cu eRLES XII., succeeded him. The rulers of Russia, Po- 
land, and Denmark, despising him as a helpless boy, 
formed a league for humbling the Swedish power, and 
appropriating some of its best provinces. In this crisis, 
C. showed a degree of energy and courage that aston- 


lage, cap. of Charles City co., 30 m. 8.8.E. of Richmond, 

Charles Island, in Hudson Strait, British: N. Amer- 
ien. Extent, 35 m. long by 25 broad. Lat. 62° 40’ N.; 
Lon. 75° W.—Also, one of the Galapagos, in the Pacific, on 
which the government of Ecuador established a colony. 

Charles River, in Mussachuselts, rises in Worcester 
co., and passes through Norfolk and Middlesex counties, 
flowing into Boston Harbor. 


| Charles River, iu Khode Island, Washington co., a 


stream which unites with Wood River to fourm the Paw- 
catuck, 
Charles River Village, in Massachusetts, a post- 
village of Norfolk co., 18 in. S. W. of Boston. 
Charles's Wain, n. (Astron.) A name sometimes 


ished both friends and foes. He put himself at the head 
of his army, invaded Denmark, and besieged Copen- 
bagen. This bold stroke forced the Danish sovereign to 
beg for peace, und abandon the anti-Swedish confeder- 
acy. Charles then turned against his other enemies. On 
Nov. 30, 1700, with 8,000 Swedes, he attacked and en- 
tirely routed the Russian army of 40,000 men at Narva. 
He then marched across Livonia and Courland into Po- 
land, gained repeated victories over the allies of his 
enemy Augustus (elector of Saxony and king of Poland), 
took Cracow, Warsaw, Dantzig, and other important 
cities; and in 1704 compelled the Poles to depose Au- 
gustus, and choose Stanislaus Lecziuski as their king. 
C. then advanced into Saxony, which he occupied with 
his victorious troops, and forced the elector to beg a 
peace, the terms of which C dictated, (1707.) C. lin- 
gered for some time in Saxony at the head of his army, 
which numbered 50,000 veterans. The eyes of all 
Europe were now fixed on him. His numerous victo- 
ries, his daring and resolute spirit, the bearing and dis- 
cipline of his troops, — filled sovereigns, generals, aud 


given to the remarkable cluster of 7 bright stars (form- 
ing what is familiarly termed the Dipper or Ladle) in 
the constellation of Ursa Major or the “Great Bear.” 
The name is derived from its fanciful resemblance to a 
wagon (or wain) drawn by three horses in a line. 
Sometimes it is called the Plough. 

Charleston, in Arkansas, a post-office of Franklin co. 

Charleston, in Cuifornia, a post-office of Yolo co. 

Charleston, in /lmois, a post-village and township, 
cap. of Coles co., 46m. W. of Terre Haute. 

Charleston, in Indiana, a village of Hancock co., 25 
m. E.N.E. of Indianapolis. 

Charleston, in Jowa, a post-village and township of 

Lee co., about 8 m. W. of the Mississippi River, and 18 

N.N.W. of Keokuk. 

Charleston, in Kansas, a post-office of Doniphan co. 

Charleston, in Kentucky, a twp. of Hovkins co. 


Charleston. in Muine, a post-township of Penobscot 


co., 65 m. N.E. of Augusta. 


Charleston, in Michigan, a village of Cass co., 174 m. 


W. of Detroit. 


statesmen with admiration and anxiety. Louis XIV. 
asked his assistance against the arms of Marlborough 
and Eugene; and Marlborough himself undertuok a spe- 
cial embassy to the Swedish camp in order to baffle the 
attempts of the French to win over the hero of the 
North to their alliance. C. himself cherished the most 
ambitious projects. He was bent, in the first instance, 
on deposiug his enemy, Peter, from the throne of Russia, 
as he had deposed his other enemy, Augustus, from the 
Polish throne, One year, he thought, would suffice for 
the conquest of Russia. He next designed to attack the 
pope; and he had dispatched officers privately into Asia 
and Egypt, to survey the towns and military resources 
of those countries, with the intention of entering on a 
career of Oriental conquest, so svon as he had subdued 
his European foes. He marched out of Saxony in the 
autumn of 1707, and entered the Russian territory in 
1708. He crossed the Beresina in June, defeated a Rus- 
sian army that was intreuched near that river, and ad- 
vanced as far as Smolensko, where he gained another 
victory, (Sept. 28, 1708.) Iustend of marching forward 
against Moscow, C. now turned to the Ukraine, trusting 
to the promises of the oll Cossack chief Mazeppa, who 
boasted that he would bring the whole Cossack nation 
over to the cause of C., but who was only able to per- 
suade 7,000 men to join the invaders, C. wintered in the 
Ukraine; but he moved forward upon Moscow in the 
spring of 1709, and besieged the city of Pultowa, where 
the Russians had collected large military stores, His 
army had been fearfully reduced by famine, fatigue, and 
the fatal frosts of Russia, us well as by the numerous 
skirmishes and actions in which it had been engaged. 
He had uot more than 25,000 men under him at Pul- 
towa, and at least half of them were Cossack and Wal- 
lachian recruits. The Russian czar, Peter the Great, 
advanced to relieve Pultowa with a well-equipped army, 
60,000 strong. The decisive battle of Pultowa, fought 
July ~, 1709, between the rival sovergigns, ended in the 
total defeat of the Swedes. C. made his escape from the 
field with difficulty, and sought refuge in Turkey, where 
he was hospitably received and sheltered, Le remained 
there 5 years, during which time his enemies were con- 
quering the best Swedish possessions in Germany and 
on the E. of the Baltic. At length C. suddenly left 
Turkey, and joined the scanty Swedish bands that were 
struggling against the forces of Russia, Prussia, Saxony, 
aud Denmark. After several checkered, though gener- 
ally unsuccessful, campaigns, C. met his death before the 
fortress of Frederickshall, in Norway, in the winter of 
1718. He was leaning, at night, on a breastwork, 
watching the operations of the siege by moonlight, 
under the fire of one of the enemy's batteries, when a 
shot struck him on the head, and he died instantly, in 


—A post-township in the E. part of Kalamazoo co.; pop. 
1,369, 
Charleston, in 23 


a post -village, cap. of Tal- 
lahatchee co., abt. 125 m. 


of Jackson. 


m. N. by W. of Jefferson City. 

—A post-vill., cap. of Mississippi co., abt 6 m. S. W. of the 
Mississippi, and 260 E.S. E. of Jefferson City. 

Charleston, in New Jersey, a village of Hunterdon 
co., 10 m. W. of Flemington, 

Charleston, in New York, a post-township of Mont- 
gomery co., 36 m. W. N. W. of Albany, near the Schoharie 

ver 

Charleston, in Pennsylvania, a post-township and vil. 
of Tioga co., 3 m. E. of Wellsborough. 

Charleston, in S. Carolina, a district bordering on the 
Atlantic; area, 1,906 sq. m. It is bounded on the N. N. E. 
by Santee River, and drained by Ashley, Cooper, and 
I. disto rivers. The coast is broken by several bays, and 
protected by a stretch of sandy islands. ‘The soil em- 
braces every variety, from the richest alluvial mould to 
the most sterile sand. The famous Sea Island cotton is 
grown along the rivers aud coasts; the olive, orange, 
and lemon have been found to mature in the open air; 
and the palmetto and pine are among the indigenous 
forest-trees. Cup. Charleston. Pop. (1880), 102,825. 

CuanLxs“rox. in & Curolina, a city and sea-port, cap. of 
the above district, and the largest town in the State, is 
situate on a low point of land at the confluence of the 
Ashley and Cooper rivers, 6 m. W. by N. of the nearest 
point of the Atlantic, 118 m. N.E. of Savannah, and 590 
S. S. W. of Baltimore; Lat. 37° 46’ N., Lon. 79° 49 W. 
C. stands on an elevated surface of 8 or 9 ft. above high- 
water mark, is regularly built, and extends about 2 m.in 
length, with a breadth of 114. The streets are broad, and 
shaded, for the greater part, by the Pride of India and 
other handsome trees; and intersecting one another at 
right angles, they present a varied succession of fine 
public buildings and private residences, many of the lat- 
ter being adorned with piazzas, and embowered in luxu- 
riant foliage. This city possesses, among her more no- 
ticeable public edifices, the Medical College of the State, 
a noble institution, (established in 1785, and re-organ- 
ized in 1824,) about 30 churches, a theatre, several first- 
class hotels, and numerous literary, scholastic, and scien- 
tific institutions, with such kindred charitable establish- 
ments as hospitals, alms-houses, and a richly endowed 
orphan asylum. Its municipal and commercial build- 
ings exhibit a fine city-hall, custom-house, two arsenals, 
and several banks, besides numerous handsome blocks of 
mercantile stores; more or less damaged during the bom- 
bardment of the town. &. The harbor is large and con- 
venient, and is defended by forts Pinckney and John- 


the 37th year of his life, and the 21st of his reign. 
CuaarLes XIII., 2d son of Adolphus Frederick, B. 1748, suc- 


41 


son, and by Fort Moultrie on Sullivan's Island. It is, 
however, rather difficult of access, in consequence of its 


c 


Charleston, in Missouri, a village of Adair co., 110 


Fig. 571. — CHARLESTON CUSTOM-HOUSE. 


mission of the State into representation, again become 
considerable, ex porting during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1875, to the amount of $19,655,000, and im- 
Porting from the N. and Middle States, breadstuffs, fish, 
shoes, dry-goods, and most of the manufactured com- 
modities needed by society. During the above-men- 
tioned ycar there cleared from this port 268 vessels, of 
a total of 119,274 tons, while there entered 236, aggre- 
gating 102,023 tons, besides the coastwise trade, 
which, during the same year (1575), amounted to a 
total of 710,284 tons, The discovery of phospbate beds, 
and manufacture of fertilizers, huve added to the export 
wealth of the city—Hist. C. was founded by Eng- 
lish settlers in 1650, and underwent various vicissitudes 
until 1783, when it was incorporated as a city. In 1787 
the seat of State govt. was removed thence to Columbia, 
In 1838 a calamitous fire destroyed a great portion of 
the city. On April 12, 1561, the civil war was inaugu- 
rated here, in the bombardinent of Fort Sumter (q. v.), 
by the Confederate general Beauregard, which key of 
the city was surrendered on the 14th. Later in the year 
C. was strictly blockaded by a Union naval squadron, 
which sank 17 vessels laden with stone at the entrance of 
the harbor, Dec. 14th. An engagement between the Na- 
tional and Confederate fleets, Jan. 31, 1863, resulted in 
the retirement of the former. Beauregard then de- 
clared the blockade raised; a statement denied by Admi- 
ral Dupont. Another attack on Fort Sumter, April 
7-12, failing, operations, both by sea and land, were 
afterwards commenced by the Union general Gillmore, 
who, on July 3, occupied Folly Island, and seized the 
8. part of Morris Island on the 10th. Repulsed in an 
attack on Fort Wagner, next day, he unsuccessfully re- 
newed the attack, with the assistance of the fleet, on the 
18th, losing 1,530 killed and wounded. A demand for 
the surrender of Sumter being rejected, on the 21st, Gen. 
Gillmore commenced on the following day to shell the 
city. Morris Island, on which were Fort Wagner and 
Battery Gregg, was evacuated on Sept.7. The siege of 
C. continued till Feb. 17, 1865. when it was evacuated 
by the Confederate Gen. Hardee, and next day oceu- 
ed by the Union forces. Pop. (1850) 49.999. 

charleston, in Tennessee, a post-village of Bradley 
co., on the Hiawassee River, 75 m. S. W. of Knoxville; 


Charleston, in Tezas, a post-village of Hopkins co. 

Charleston, in Vermont, a township of Orleans CO. 
55 m. N.E. of Montpelier, 

Charles’ton, in W. Virginia. a post-village and town- 
ship, cap of Kanawha co., and of the State itself since 
1869, on the Kanawha River, 60 m. from its mouth, and 
at its junction with the Elk River, 150 m. 8.8.W. of 
Wheeling. 

Charleston Four Corners, in New York, a post- 
office of Montgomery co. 

Charlestown, in Arkansas, u village of Franklin co., 
on the Arkansas River, 110 m. W.N.W. of Little Rock. 

Charlestown, in Indiana, a township and post-vil- 
lage, cap. of Clarke co., 244 m. from the Ohio River, 
and 12 N. N. E. of Louisville, Kentucky; pop. of village 
2,204; of township 3,294. 

Charlestown, in Maryland, a post-village of Cecil co., 
abt. 44 m. E. N. E. of Baltimore, 

Charlestown, in Massachusetts, a city and seaport of 
Middlesex co., (forming a portion of Boston,) situate on 
a neck of land duc N. of Boston, with which city it con 
nects by the Charles River and Warren bridges, is 111 
m. S. S. W. of Portland, and 200 E. by S. of Albany, in 
Lat. 42° 2“ N., Lon. 719 3°33” W. This is altogether a 
prosperous und well-built town, with wide and generally 


well-shaded streets, opening out into several spacious 
avenues. It contains handsome churches, a state prison, 
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and oiler noticeable public buildings, besides schools, 
and literary institutions. The principal objects of interest 
here, however, are the famous battie-ground of Bunker 
Hill (with its monument, J. v.), and the U. S. Navy Yard, 
situated at its fork. This establishment, founded in 
1798, occupies an area of from 70 to 50 acres, und is in- 
closed landward by a high stone wall. Its dry-dock, 
costing $670,000, was opened for use in 1833. Its dimen- 
gions are 311 f. in length, 50 in width, and having a 
depth of 60. Its first occupant was the U. S. frigate 
Constitution. Here ure large foundries for the casting 
of ordnance, and all iron-work needed for the construc- 
tion of ships of war; besides store-houses, building- 
yards, &c. — C. has manufactures of machinery, leather, 
furnitars. iron and steel-wares, KH., and was incorporated 
a city in 1847. It suffered severely during the Revolu- 
tionary war, and in June, 1775, was burned by the 
British, during the battle of Bunker Hill. This net has 
been often spoken of as if it were one of pure wanton- 
ness, but the English officers defended their conduct on 
the ground of military necessity. 

Charlestown, in New Hampshire, a post- village and 
township of Sullivan co, om the Counecticut River, 50 
m. W. of Concord. 

Charlestown, in Ohio, a village of Clark co., 40 m. 
W.S. W. of Columbus. 

A post-township of Portage co. 

—A village of Portage co., 6 m. E. of Ravenna. 

Charlestown, in Runsylrania, a village and town- 
ship of Chester co., on Pickering Creek, 12 m. N. ol West 
Chester: 

-A post-office of Luzerne co. 

Charlestown, in Riuxe Island, a post-village and 
township of Wasbington co., 15 m. S. W. of Newport; 

pop. 1,109. 
Mharlestown, in West Virginia, a post-village, cap. of 
Jetfersun cu 168 m. N. of Richmond; 

Charlestown, in Wisconsin, a post-vil. of Calumet co. 

Charles’ville, in Pennsylvania, a P.O. of Bedford co. 

Charlet, Nicotas Toussaint, (shdr/lay,)a French painter 
and caricaturist, B. in Paris, 1792. After studying a while 
under Gros, he gradually fe ed for himself a style in 
which he had no rival. Especially successful in his 
sketches of soldiers and children, C. has been called the 
Béranger of caricature. His designs are free from exaz- 
geration, while full of spirit, interest, and naiveté; and 
his titles, or mottocs, were often so witty and suggestive, 
that dramatic writers have ſounded pieces upon them, 
D. 1815. A 

Charle’ville, a fine town of France, dep. Ardennes, 
on the Meuse, near Mezieres. Manuf. Arms, copper- 
wares, leather, soap, Kc. Pup. 12.112. 

Charle‘ville, a town of Ireland, cu. Cork, 22 m. from 
Limerick; pp. 3,000. 

Charlevoix, Pierre FRANÇOIS XAVIER DE, (shdr'le- 
viod i,) u French Jesuit, B. 1682. He is chiefly remem- 
bered for his extensive explorations in N. America, and 
researches among the Indian tribes, detailed in his work 
A History of New France (or Canada), London, 1769. 
D. 1761. 

Charlevoix, in Michigan, a county bordering on Lake 
Michigun, nnd intersected by Green R.; area, 500 aq. 
m. (up. Charlevoix. Pop. (1880) 5,114. 

Charlie Hope, in Virginia, a P.O. of Brunswick co. 

Charlieu, (s/iirl'ydo,) n town of France, dep. Loire, 40 
m. from Montbrison. Ma,. Linen and cotton fabrics. 
Pop. 4,516. 

Charlock, n. [A. S. cedelear.] (Bol.) The Sinapis ar- 
ren cis, a wild species of Mustard, — Loudon. 

Char'loe, in Ohio, a post-village of Paulding co., on 
the Auglaize River, 137 m. N.W. of Columbus. 

Charlotte, in Mwa, a post-office of Clinton co. 

Charlotte, iu Maine, a post-township of Washington 
co.. 20 m. N. E. of Machias; | 

Charlotte, in Michigan, a post-village, cap. of Eaton 
co., about 20 m. S. W. of Lansing; | 

Charlotte, or Port Genesee, in New Fork, a post- 
village of Monroe county, at the mouth of the Genesee 
River, 7 m. N. of Rochester. 

—A township of Chatauqua co., abt. 15 m. N.E. of Mays- 
ville 

Charlotte, in N. Crrolina, a town, cap. of Mecklen- 
burg co., on Sugar Creek. A branch mint was estab- 
lished here in 1838, for coining the gold raised from the 
mines in the vicinity. Pup (1880) 7,094. 

Charlotte, in Tennessee, a township and village, cap. 
of Dickson co., 38 m. W. of Nashville 

Charlotte, in Fermont, a pest-village and township of 
Chittenden co., on the E. side of Lake Champlain, II m. 
W. of Montpelier; 

Charlotte, in Virginia, a 8.8.E. county; area, 550 sq.m. 
It is bounded on the S.W, by Staunton River; the soil 
is partially fertile, and the surface uneven. Cup. Marys- 
ville. Pop (1880) 16,653, 

Charlotte, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Grant co. 

Charlotte Amalie, or Sr. Thomas, cap. of the 
island of St. Thomas. See Tuomas, (Sr.) 

Charlotte Cen’‘tre, in New York, a post-office of 
Chatauqua co. 

Charlotte Court-House, in Virginia. See Marys- 
VILLE. 

Charlotte Hall, in Maryland, a post-village of St. 
Mary’s co., about 45 m. S.S. W. of Annapolis. 

Charlotte Harbor, or Boca GRANDE, an inlet of the 

. coast of Florida, about 25 m. long, 8 to 10 wide, and 
only 10 to 12 feet deep, sheltered from the sea by several 
islands, and producing the finest oysters on the coast. 
Its entrance lies between Boca Grande Key and Gaspe- 
rillo Bay. 


Charlotte Islands, See Qcery CHARIOTTE IRLANDS. 


Charlottenburg, a town of Prussia, prov. Branden-| 
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burg, on the Spree, 5 m. W. of Berlin. N is principally 
remarkable for its maguificent palace and gurdens, be- 
Jonging to the Prussian monarchs, and erected by Fred- 
erick the Great. The gardens, which are finely laid out, 
are always open to the public, and are much visited by 
Sunday pleasure-seekers from the capital. Z'op. 19,518. 

Charlotte River, in New York, forms part of the 
boundary between Otsego, Schoharie, and Delaware cos. 
It is an affluent of the E. branch of the Susquehanna. 

Charlotte-Russe, n. [Fr. charlotte, a dish of apple 
Marmalade, sprinkled over with toasted bread-crumbs; 
and Russe, Russian.) (CH.) In pastry, a dish com- 
posed of cream, isinglass, milk, vanilla, yolk of eggs, and 
sugar, mixed together like a syllabub, and served with 
a lining of sponge-cake. 

Charlottesville, in New York, a post-village of 
Schoharie co., about 30 m. from Albany. It has a large 
seminary of 1,000 pupils. 

Charlottesville, in Virginia, a township and town, 
cap. of Albemarle co., on Moore's Creek, 2 m. above its 
entrance into Rivanna River, and 81 m. N.W. of Rich- 
mond, It is the seat of the university of Virginia, 
founded in 1819, and has a museum, an observatory, and 
a library. 

Charlottesville, in Indiana, a post-village of Han- 
cock co., abont 30 m., E. of Indianapolis; 

Charlotte Town, the cap. of Prince Edward Island, 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence; Lat. 45° 15’ N., Lon. 63° 7’ 
W. It stands on the S. E. coast, at the bottom of Hills- 
borough Bay, and at the conflnence of 3 rivers, which 
each admit the largest vessels for several miles, so as to 
secure them from bad weather. Pop. 6,000, 

Charl’ton, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Wor- 
cester co, abt. 12 m. S. W. of Worcester; 

Charlton, in New York, a post-township~of Saratoga 
co., 25 m. N. N. W. of Albany: | 

Charlton City, in Massachusetts, a post-office of Wor- 
cester co. 

Charlton Dep6t, in Massachusetts, a post-office of 
Worcester co. 

Charm, n. [Fr. charme, from Lat. carmen, a song, a 
form of incantation, from cano, to sing: allied to W. 
cun, a song, and probably to Heb. kana, to found, to 
create, like Gr. potéma, a poem, a song, from poiéd, to 

ce.) A magic spell, incantation, or enchantment; a 

‘bination of characters supposed to be invested with 
supernatural powers. — See INCANTATION, MAGIC. 
Names as a charm against the waves and wind. — Dryden. 


—Anything worn, as a talisman, &, for its supposed oc- 
cult virtues in averting evil from, or attracting good 
fortune to, the wearer. 

—Fascination: that which has power to subdue opposi- 
tion, to please irresistibly, and to gain affection and 
good-will; that which gives exquisite pleasure; as, the 
charm of a well-Lred manner; the charm of a woman’s 
beauty. 

“The tender charm of poetry and love.“ — Wordsworth. 


—v. a. To act upon by charms, spells, or incantations; to 
govern by supernatural influence. 
“I bear a charmed life.” —Shaks. 


—To subdue, enthral, or control by some secret influence ; 
to bewitch by some pleasing power. 
**Music the fiercest grief can charm.” — Pope. 


—To delight: to yield exquisite pleasure to: to fascinate; 
to enrapture; to enchant; to captivate; to attract irresist- 
ibly. 

“ Awed without sense, and without beauty charmed.” —Pope. 


r. i. To actasacharm; to produce the effect of a charm, 

Charmer, n. One who charms; one who uses or has 
the gift of enchantment. 

„She was a charmer, and could almost read 
The thoughts of other people.“ —Shaks, 
—One who delights, or attracts the affections. 
„How happy could I be with either, 
Were Uother dear charmer away.” —Gay. 

Charm ’eress, n. An enchantress. 

Charming, p. a. Pleasing in the highest degree; 
enchanting; bewitching: captivating; fascinating; de- 
lightful; as, a charming girl. 

“How charming is divine philosophy.“ —Milton, 

Charm'ingly, adv. In a charming or attractive 
manner. 

Charm'ingneas, n. 

lease, 

Charm'less, a. 
titute of charns. 

Char'‘neco, n. A description of sweet wine. — Shaks. 

Charnel, a. Fr. charnel; Lat. carnalis, fleshly, carnal, 
from caro, carnis, flesh.) Containing dead flesh or car- 
casses; as, a charnel vault. 

—n. A charnel-house. 

Charnel-house, n. A place under or near a church 
where the bones of the dead are deposited; a seat of 
corruption or rottenness, 

Charolais, in France, one of the four counties of the 
ancient duchy of Burgundy, now included in the dep. 
of Sadne-et-Loire. 

Char’on, n. (Muth) The ferry-man who conducted the 
souls of the departed in a boat across the Stygian lako 
to receive judgment from Hencus, Radamanthus, and 
Minos, the judges of the infernal regions. He received 
an obolus from every passenger, for which reason that 
piece of money was placed in the mouths of the dead. 
He was said to be the son of Erebus and Night. 


Power or quality to charm, or 


Without the power of pleasing; des- 


Charpie, % r', n, [From Lat. carpia ; Fr. charpie.) | Char’tier, ALAIN, a 


(SV.) Lint used for dressing wounds, &c. 
Charqua, (shiir’sé,) n. k P A term applied in 8. 
America to long strips of beef, dried in the sun for use 


l 


as a portable article of provision; — hence the phrase 
Zol.) See CHAR. 


jerked-beef. 

Charr, n. 6 

Char’ras, Jeras BAPTISTE ADoLPAE, a French republican, 
statesman, and author, B. at Pny-de-Dome.1808. He took 
part in the revolution of 1830: served in Algeria as a 
lieutenant, and after the revolution of 1848, wus one 
of the most zealous members of the National Assembly, 
and one of the chief pillars of the republican govern- 
ment. Detained ut Hum after the coup d'état of Dec. 2, 
1851, he was atterwards exiled, and afterward lived at 
Brussels. His principal work is Histoire dela Campagne 
de 1815. D. 1865. 

Charre, a: [L. Lat. charrus.] An old weight of lead. 
See CHAKGE. 

Char’ron, Pixnnx, a French author, B. in Paris. 1531. 
He studied law; but after some years’ practice, he took 
holy orders, and became chuplain to Queen Murgaret 
of Navarre. He was a friend of Montaigne. In his 
celebrated Traité de la Sagesse, C. manifests much of the 
sceptical humor of his illustrious friend, and almost 
equals him in the eloquence with which he delineates 
the miseries of human life. D. 1603. 

Char’ry, a. [Sce Can.] Pertaining to charcoal; re- 
sembling charcoal, or partaking of its qualities. 

Chart, n. [Lat. chorta, paper.) A card; a paper writ- 
ten upon or inscribed; a statement drawn up in a tab- 
ular form; as, a genealogical chart. 

(Hydrog.) A hydrographic map for the use of navi- 
gators, being a projection of some part of the sea or 
coast on a plane surface. C., ns well as ordinary maps, 
may be constructed on any of the principles by which a 
spherical surface is represented on a plane. Mercator’s 
Projection (q.v), however, is the one most generally 
used. Topographical chart, a draught or map of any 
particular section of country, or surface of the earth. — 
Globular chart, a chart formed on a globular projection, 
Plane chart. See PLANE. 

r. d. To map or lay down in a chart; as, to chart a river. 

Charta, (kärta,)n. [Lat. charta ; Gr.chartés.] (Law.) 
Paper; the material on which documents, &c. are writ- 
ten. — A charter or deed in writing; any signal or token 
by which an estate was beld. — Charta chyrographata, 
an indenture. — Charta partita, a charter-party.— 
Charta de una parte, a deed-poll; a deed of one part. — 
See MAGNA CHARTA. 

Charta'ceous, a. [Lat] Papery; indicating a paper- 
like texture and substance of most leaves. 

Charte, (shärt,) n. [See Cuart.) (French Hist.) A 
term originally used to indicate the rights and privileges 
granted Ly the French kings to varivus towns and com- 
munities; but applied at present to the fundamental 
law of the French monarchy, as established un the res- 
toration of Louis XVIII, in 1814. Asis well known, it 
was the violation of an article of the Charte by the 
ministers of Charles X. that led to the revolution of 
1830, the expulsion of that monarch from the throne, 
and the accession of Louis Philippe, who, on August 29, 
1830, swore to a new charter, sensibly modifying that 
of 1814 in a liberal sense. After 18 years’ sway, Louis 
Philippe was himself expelled from France, February 24, 
1848, and therewith the charte which he was called in 
to support fell to the ground. 

Charter, n. [Fr. chartre, from L. Lat. chartarium, the 
place where documents were deposited, from Lat. charta, 
paper.) A writing conferring or bestowing powers, 
rights, or privileges. 

“Upon your charter and your city's freedom.“ Shake, 

—A special privilege, immunity, or exemption. 

“As large a charter as the wind.”"—Shaks, 


(Iaw.) A writing given as evidence of a grant, con- 
tract, &c.; a deed of conveyance. 

(Com. and Naut.) The letting or hiring of a vessel for 
a certain purpose, and by special contract; as, a ship is 
advertised for charter, 

—v.a. To establish by charter; as, to charter a public 
company. 

(Naut.) To hire or let by charter, as a ship. 

Chartered, a. Privileged by charter; granted by 
charter; enjoying a privilege or license. 

„The air, a charter'd libertine, is still.” — Shake. 

—Hired by charter, as a ship. 

Charterer. n. ((n.) A person who hires a ship for a 
specific voyage, paying for the use of the same generally 
in a stated, or lump sum. 

Char'terist, n. An advocate of Chartism.— See 
CHARTIST. 

Char'ter-land, n. (Eng. Law.) Same as Boct AND, 9. v. 

Charter pad n. [Fr. charte-partie, a divided char- 
ter, from the old practice of cutting the instrument im 
two, and giving one part to each coptractor,] (Mar. Law.) 
A contract by which the owner, or master, of a ship 
lets the whole or principal part of it to a freighter for 
the conveyance of goods, under certain specified condi- 
tions, for a determined voyage to one or more places. A 
C. is generally under seal; Lut a printed or written in- 
strument signed by the parties, called a memorandum 
of charter-party, is binding if no charter-party be exe- 
cuted. A voyage may be performed in part under a Cy 
and in part under a parol agreement; but the terms of 
the C. cannot be altered by parol evidence, although they 
may be explained by mercantile usage. The instrument 
expresses the freight to be paid, and generally, but not 
necessarily, the burden of the ship; together with some 
usual covenants, and others at the discretion of the 
parties interested, — See FREIGHT, 

rench author, B. at Bayeux, about 

the end of the Lith century. He was attached in various 

capacities to the kings Charles VI. and VIL C. bore the 
reputation of being the ablest, and also one of the 
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ugliest, men of his day. He wrote earnestly on subjects 
of Church discipline; but is best known as a poet, and by 
his eminently national and patriotic songs. He contrib- 
uted to the creation or diffusion of a sound public 
opinion. D. about 1455, 

Char tiers, in Pennsylvania, a township of Alleghany 
co. 

—A 10 of Washington co., 22 m. S. W. of Pittsburg; 

. 1,870. 

Chartier’s Creek, in Pennsylvania, rises in Wash- 
ington co., and flows into the Ohio River, 4 m. below 
Pittsburg. 

Char'tism, n. (Eng. Hist.) The political doctrines of a 
CHARTIST, q. v. 

Char'tist, n. [From CUARTER.] (Eng. Hist.) One of a 
defunct political party in England, composed chiefly 
of the working clusses, who embodied their principles 
in a document called the People’s Charter, the six lead- 
ing points of which were: 1. Universal Suffrage; 2. Vote 
by Ballot: 3. Annual Parliaments; 4. Electoral Dis- 
tricts; 5. Abolition of Property Qualification; aud 6. 
Payment of Members of Parliament. 

Chart! less, a. Wanting a chart; unspecified on paper. 

Chartog’raphy, n. same as CARTOGRAPHY, . v. 

Chartom'eter. n. (Gr. chartes, and metron, mencure.] 
An instrument adapted for the admeasurement of charts 
or maps. 

Chartres, a town of France, dep. Eure-et-Loire (of 
which it is the cap.),on the Eure, 48 m. S.W. of Paris. 
The cathedral is reckoned one of the finest Gothic build- 
ings in France. C. has one of the most important corn- 
markets in the empire, and manufactures of hosiery, 
hats, and leather. This is a very ancient city, being ac- 
counted, before the Roman conquest, as the cap. of 
Celtic Ganl. Henry IV. was crowned here in 1594. 
Pop. 21,484. 

Chartres, Roserr Pute Lovis Euafxx FERDINAND 
DOnkzaxs, (Duc bz.) younger son of the late Duke 
d' Orleans, and grandson of Louis Philippe, King of 
the French, B. at Paris. Nov. 9, 1840. When only two 
years old he lost his father, and six years later the Rev- 
olution drove him, along with his family, into exile. The 
young duke was brought up in England, and joined the 
Union army in the first campaign of the civil war in 
1862. lle married, June 11, 1563, Francoise Marie Amelie 
@Orleans, eldest daughter of the Prince de Joinville. 

Char'treuse, (La Grande,) u famous monastery of 
France, dep. Isere, 14 m. N. of Grenoble, among lofty 
mountains, at an elevation of 3,281 ft. above sea-level, 
The access to it is very difficult. It was built in 1084, 
but having been several times pillaged and burnt down, 
the present building was erected after 1676. It is 
of vast extent, and cost an immense sum. During 
the revolution, the monks were driven out, and their 
property, including a valuable library, confiscated and 
sold. But, in 1826, the building, which had escaped 
the revolutionary tempest, was restored to its original 
destination, and C. is still the chief monastery of the 
Carthusians. The inmates, about 30 in number, derive 
their principal subsistence from the sale of the cele- 
brated liqueur, which they manufacture under the name 
of Chartreuse, and in the composition of which enter 
many aromatic herbs. This liqueur has never been suc- 
cessfully compounded elsewhere. Every bottle of the 
genuine cordial (which is highly tonic) bears the signa- 
ture of Father Garnier, a superscription that is con- 
stantly and fraudulently imitated by manufacturers of 
a spurious article. 

Chartreux, (shiir-tréd’,) n. [Fr.] A monk of the 
Carthusian order. — See CARTHUSIANS. 

Chart‘ulary, n. Same as CARTULARY, g. v. 

Char’-woman, n. [From char, a turn.] A woman 
hired for chores or odd work, or for single days. See Cuar. 

Chary, (cha’re,) a. (A. S. ceurig. from cearian, to care.] 
Careful ; wary ; cautious; circumspect; frugal :—gener- 
ally preceding of. 

“The chariest maid is prodigal enough 
Jf she unmask her beauty to the moon. — Shake. 

Charybdis. (Myth.) See SCYLLA. 

Chas‘able, a. Fit for the chase; that which may be 
chased. 

Chase, v.a. [Fr. chasser ; It. cacciare ; L. Lat. caciare, 
from cacia, a place where wild beasts are kept for being 
hunted; probably from Lat. capto—capio, to take.) To 
pursue, as an enemy or as game; to pursue; to hunt; 
to follow with eagerness or desire; us, to chase a stag. — 
To drive, urge, or press forward upon with vehemence; 
to drive away; (often followed by off or away); as, to 
chase a person frum place to place. 

—v.a. [See Encuase.} engraving) To emboss with 
figures; to engrave, as a salver, &c. 

-u. Vehement pursuit of anything; a hunting or hunt; 
a race; as, the pleasures of the chase. 

—Game hunted; anything which is hunted or pursued. 

Honour 's the noblest chase; pursue that game.“ Granville. 
round where game is preserved or hunted; as, Enfield 
Chase. 
Upon the north side of this pleasant chase.” — Shake. 
(Naut.) The vessel which is pursued by another; as, 
to overhaul the chase. 
—Earnest seeking, or pursuit of something desirable. 
“ This mad chase of fame.” — Dryden. 


Fr châssis, a case, a shrine.) A wide groove. 

(Printing.) A square, iron frame for confining types 
when set up in pages. 

(Gunnery.) The part of a gun in front of the trun- 
nions. In smovth-bored cast-iron guns it is the part 
between the second re-inforce ring and the neck of the 

iece.—The whole bore or length of a piece of ordnance, 

ken inside, 
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(Games.) In Tennis, the spot where a ball falls, and 
beyond which the udversary must strike his ball in 
order to gain a point. — Johnson, 

Chase, Satmon PortLaNnv,un American statesman, B, in 
Cornish, N. H., Jan. 13, 1508, is descended from Aquila 
Chase, who emigrated from England in 1618. His 
father, whom he lost while young, was Chief Justice D. 
Chase, of Vermont. After studying at the College of 
Cincinnati, he graduated with honors at Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1826, He was admitted to the bar in 18:0, prac- 
tised at Cincinnati, and between 1832-35 published an 
edition of the Statutes af Ohio. In 1840, C. took u more 
active part in politics, separating from the Democratic 
party with which he had been connected, on account of 
its pro-slavery attitude, and supported Gen. Harrison 
for President; atter whose death he took part in the 
organization of the Liberal party in Ohio. In 1849 he 
was returned to the United States Senate by the Legis- 
lature of that State. In 1555 he gained much popularity 
by his persevering opposition to the Nebraska bill, and 
in the following year was elected governor of the State 
of Ohio, a post he held till 1560. In 1861, C. was made 
Secretary of the Treasury by President Lincoln, and is 
the originator of the treasury notes called Greenbacks, 
and of the Postul Currency. During the civil war, his 
financial operations were on a giguntic scale, and were 
generally received with favor. In July, 1864, he re- 
sigued his post, and was soon after appointed by Presi- 
dent Lincoln, Chrisf Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, an office he held until his D. May, 1873. 

Chase, Samvet, one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, and a judge of the U. States Supreme 
Court, B. in Somerset co., Maryland; p. 1811. 


Chase, in Kansas, a central co.; area, 5768q.m. Rivers. 


Cottonwood and Neosho, Surface undulating; soil, fer- 
tile. Cap. Cottonwood. Pop. (1880) 6,081. 

Chase ‘ford, iu New Jersey, a post- once of Ocean co. 

Chase’-gun, n. (Naut.) A long gun, generally a car- 
ronade, placed at the bow or steru of a vessel in chasing 
an enemy. See Bow-Cuaser. 

Chase Mills, in New York, a P.O. of St. Lawrence co. 
Chaso-port, n. (Naut.) The gun-port through which 
one of the chase-guns is run out, when chasing a ship. 
Chaser. n. One who, or that which, chases; n hunter. 
At once the chaser, and at once the prey Pope. 

( (Naut.) Same as CHASE, CHASE-GUN, and Bow-Caaser, 
. v.) 

ka enchaser. 

Chase - ring. n. (Gunnery.) A band at the end of the 
Chase of a piece of ordnance, 

Chase’ville, in New York, a post-office of Otsego co. 

Chaseville, in Tennessee, a post-village of Benton co., 
on Birdsong Creek, 70 in. W. of Nashville. 

Chasing. or Excuasina, n. (Fine Arts.) The art of 
embossing or making bassi-relievi in metals. The work 
is punched out from the back, and then cut on stvel 
blocks or puncheons, and cleared with small chisels and 
gravers. Much C. is done by filling the vessel to be 
chased with a composition of pitch, and then hammer- 
ing with a point and chisel on the outside. è 

Chas Ka, in Minnesota, a post-village of Carver co. 

Chasles, Micuet, (shal,) u distinguished French geo- 
metrician, who, by his power of generalization, greatly 
simplified and extended the most important theories. 
B. at Epernon, 1793, he was in 1841 appointed professor 
of astronomy und of applied mechanics in the Polytech- 
nic school, and in 1846 was called to the chair of higher 

vometry, Which was instituted in the Faculty of Sciences. 

n 1851 he was elected a member of the Academy of 
Sciences, and in 1854 was chosen a member of the Royal 
Society of London. D. Dec. 1880, 

Chasles, Victor EUPHREMION PHILARETE, a French lité- 
ruteur, B. at Mainvilliers, near Chartres, 1799. In his 
15th year he was apprenticed to u printer, and at the time 
of the Restoration was imprisoned for two months, on 
account of his master being suspected as a plotter 
against the security of the State. Chusles was set at 
liberty through the intercession of Chateaubriand, when 
he came to England, where for seven years he directed 
the printing department of the establishment of Mr, 
Valpy. Soon after this, he returned to Paris, and en- 
tered upon a literary career marked by considerable 
originality and success, His fecundity in authorship 
has been so great, that it would occupy a considerable 
Space even to enumerate his works. Besides writing 
for the“ Revue des Deux Mondes,” the “ Revue de Paris,” 
and other publications, he has composed a number of 
volumes, embracing a wide range of subjects, under the 
title of Studies, and is the author of several works on 
England and its literature. He is also a professor of 
languages and European literature in the modern Col- 
Jege of France. D. 1873. 

Chasm, (kazm,) n. (Gr. chasma, from chaind, to yawn, 
gape, or open wide.) A gap or wide opening; a fissure; 
a cleft; an opening made by disruption. 

“ Chasms and watery depths." — Coleridge. 


—A void; an unfilled place; a vacuity. 
“Ta story chasms, in epochas mistakes.” — Dryden. 


Chasmed, a. Having gaps or a chasm. 
Chas’my, a. Full of chasms; containing chasms. 
“t They cross the chasmy torrent's bed.” — Wordsworth. 


Chas’selas, a sort of grape grown near Fontaineblean, 
France, and much esteemed by gourmets for the extraor- 
dinary delicacy of its flavor. 

Chas‘seloup-Laubat, Justin NAPOLEON SAMUEL 
Prosper, COMTE pg, a French statesman, B. in 1805, at 
Alexandria, Piedmont, studied at the Lycée Louis le 
Grand, Paris, and entered the council of state in 1828. 
In 1830 he was sent with M. Baude to Algeria; left 
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that country for Tunis in 1836, and took part in the 
siege of Constantine. The following year he was elected 
deputy, and, in 1538, was uppointed a councillor of state; 
he was elected to the legislative assembly for Charente 
Intérieure in 1849, and made minister of marine 
during 1851. After the coup d'état he entered the 
Corps Legislatif as a supporter of the govt., and was 
reélected in 1857. He was a member of the Council of 
Colonization under the ministry for Algeria and the 
Colonies (created in 1858), was appointed to succeed 
Prince Napoleon us minister, March 24, 1859, and vis- 
ited Algeria, to the prosperity of which colony his ad- 
ministration has greatly contributed. In 1861, C. pointed 
out the necessity tor ap increase in the personnel of the 
staff of the French navy, and in 1862 established an in- 
stitution under the title of L'Etablissement des Pupilles 
de la Murine, for the education, &c. of the orphans of 
sailors in the imperial navy. He was appointed a. 
senator in 1562. Count C. has contributed numerous 
important articles to the Revue des Drux Mondes. 
Chassepot (sias'pd) Rifle, n. (Gun.) This rifle, the 
weapon of the French army, is a needle-gun, differing 
from the Prussian arm in two particulars. 1. The es- 
cape of gas is not prevented, as in the Prussian needle- 
gun, hy the perfect mechanical fit of the needle-bolt and 
the barrel. 2. The fulminate is not in front, but in the 
rear of the churge, and is contained in an ordinary cop- 
per cap. The chief feature of the invention, however, 
consists in the contrivance adopted for preventing the 
escape of gas breechward. The hermetic closing of the 
breech parts is obtained by the instantaneous compres- 
sion, under the action of the explosion, of a vulcanized 
caoutchouc washer interposed between the front face of 
the breech-bolt and a flange, or shoulder, upon the nee- 
dle- guide. The needle-guide being movable, and the front 
face of the bolt being fixed, the india-rubber washer is 
nipped between them. The washer and the flange or 
shoulder are of a little less diameter than the breech in 
which they are fitted, so as to facilitate their play therein, 
but the diameter of the front ſuce of the breech-bolt is, 
as nearly as possil.le, equal to the inner diameter of the 
breech. When the explosion takes place, the pressure 
transmitted by the movable needle-guide to the washer 
is such, that the latter is compressed sufficiently to her- 
metically close the rear end of the barrel and thereby 
prevent all gus-escupe, After the charge is fired, and 
the pressure removed, the washer. by virtue of its elas- 
ticity, returns to its natural position, The ring or 
washer is composed of three layers of different degrees 
of hardness, the two outward Jayers being of much 
harder substance than the centre one, so that, on being 
pressed, the intermediate layer, which is perfectly elas- 
tic, expands. A reference to fig. 572 will sufficiently ex- 
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dig. 572. — CHASSEPOT RIFLE. 

lain the nature of this breech-closing arrangement. 

he India-rubber ring a, is compressed by the needle- 
guide C, between the washers g, b, where the charge is 
ignited, and is therefore forced to fill the barrel in which, 
in its normal state, it loosely fits. Messrs. C. B. Norton 
and W. J. Valentine, in their report to the govt. of the 
U. States on the munitions of war exhibited at the Paris 
Universal Exposition in 1867, give the following account 
of the comparative experiment of the C. R., and the 
needle-gun us made in Prussia. The Prussian gunmaker 
Specht has received from Paris a Chassepot gun similar 
to those adopted by the French army, and experiments 
have been made with it which have furnished important 
results. The C. is certainly superior to the Prussian 
needle-gun. Competitive essays have been made with 
the two. More than 50 officers of all arms witnessed 
them. The C. was in the hands of M. Specht; the nee- 
dle-gun in that of one of the best marksmen in the gar 
rison. The arrangement was to fire with exch weapon 
per minute. The needle-gun was the first, it fired 8 
rounds and struck the target 8 times. The C fired 10 
shots and was loaded the 11th time within the minute; 
it also reached the target 8 times. The two guns were 
afterwards fired together during half a minute; the 
needle-gun discharged 3 shots, the C. 5.” The particu- 
lars of the C. R. are as follows: Weight 8 Ibs. 14 oz. 13 
dr.; calibre, 433 inch,; range, 1,094 yards; weight of 
cartridge, 5784 grains; weight of ball, 3704 grains; 
weight of charge, $4°8 grains; number of grooves, 4.— 
A very reliable and long-known medical journal, the 
Lancet (Sept. 26, 1868), gives the following interesting 
account of the effect produced by the C. bullet at the 
battle of Mentana: “The projectiles used by both com- 
batants in that engagement were principally the round 
ball, two sizes of the Minić, and the C. ball. The light- 
ness of the C. firelock and its loading at the breech 
caused a far greater proportion of wounds in the upper 
part of the body than was the case of those wounds of 
balls from the muzzle-loaders. The entrance made by 
the C. ball was very small, the exit not much larger. 
We have the authority of Dr. Gason of Kome tor posi 
tively asserting that among the cases brought into the 
hospitals in Rome there was not one where the wound 
produced by the C. bullet bore any proportion to that 
mentioned in the report from the camp at Lyons — that 
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‘the exit was as large as a person’s two fists.’ There was 
much less effusion of blood beneath the skin than in 
wounds caused by the round ball or Minié. The long 
bones were more frequently split. The immediate effects 
of the C. were more fatal; but the ulterior effects less 
severe and fatal in wounds produced by the C. than 
those of the round ball or Minié. The external hemor- 
rhage was greater in wounds produced by the C. ball 
than by any other form of projectile, and in those 
places where the Italians fell when struck by it there 
were large pools of blood. The C. bullet is | inch long, 
Dlunt-pointed; its base, the broadest part in circum- 
ference, is half an inch in its diameter.” 

Chasseur, (che,) n. [Fr., a huntsman.] A male 
attendant upon persons of distinction, attired in a mili- 
tary dress, and wearing a sword. 

—pl. (Mil.) A name given by the French to bodies of light 
infantry which act as skirmishers and sharpshooters. 
The name was origimily given to some troops raised in 
1815, in imitation of the Jägers of the Austrian ariny, 
who were chiefly Tyrolese chamois-hunters, and un- 
erring marksmen. ‘The French C. are of two kinds, 
light cavalry and infantry. Every battalion of infautry 
has a company of chasseurs, but the term is more par- 
ticularly applied to that body of men called the Chas- 
seurs de Vincennes, who were enrolled and armed with 
rifles in 1833, and quartered at Vincennes. The C. of 
the Italian army are called Bersaglieri, (q. v.) Gari- 
baldi’s C., that took a prominent part in the Italian war 
of 1859, and in thecampaign against Francis IL. of Naples, 
in 1860, were known us Cucciatori dei Alpi, or Alpine 
hunters. 

Chas'‘sie, n. [Er] ( Med.) A sebaceous humor, secreted 
mainly by the follicles of Meibonius, which sometimes 

lues the eyelids together. 

haste, (chdst,) a. [Fr. chaste; Lat. castus, probably 
allied to Gr. katharos, clean, spotless, unsoiled ; Sansk. 
ewih, to be clean.) Unspotted; undefiled; unspoiled ; 
virtuous: free from impure desires, illicit commerce, or 
sexual intercourse ; as, a caste woman. 


“ Diana chaste, and Hebe fair." — Prior. 


—Free from obscenity; unpolluted by barbarisms; pure 
in taste and style. 
i her heaven-taught lyre.” 
For his chaste Muse employed mata 1525 lyr ben 
Chastelard, (shis'te-liir,) (or CHASTELET,) PIERRE DE 
Boscoskl, a French poet, nephew of the Chevalier 
Bayard, B. about 1540. He was oue of the French gentle- 
men who ac-ompanied Mary Stuart on her return to her 
native country. The young and handsome poet fell in 
love with the beautiful queen, and in his madness, believ- 
ing that his addresses were encouraged, he invaded the 
bed-room of Mary, was discovered, and ordered to quit the 
court, C., however, again concealed himself, Feb. 14, 
1563, within a recess in the bed- room of Mary, ut Burnt- 
island; and, while her women were undressing her, he 
rushed out before them all, und attempted to plead for 
pardon. For this offence, he was brought publicly to 
trial at St. Andrew’s, sentenced to death, and hanged; 
the queen remaining inaccessible to all appeals for 
mercy on his behalf. As he was about to die, he cried 
aloud: “ Adieu, most lovely and cruel of princesses!” 
Chastellux, Frangors JEAN, Marquis DE, (shds‘tel-liis,) a 
French military officer and man of letters, B. in Paris, 
1734. In 1780 he served with distinction in America, 
where his amiable character gained him the friendship 
of Washington. In 1772 he published his essay De la 
Félicité publique, which was much praised at the time, 
and led to the author’s becoming a member of the Acad- 
emy. In 1786 appeared his Travels in America. D. 1788. 
Chaste'ly, aiv. In a chaste manner; purely. 
Chasten, (cids'n,) v.a. (Fr. châtier, for chastier ; Lat. 
castigare, from castus, pure.) To cleanse; to purify; to 
free from spot, blame, blemish, or error. 
“They chasten and enlarge the mind.” Layard. 


—To correct; to punish; to afflict in order to subdue or 
reclaim. 

For whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth. — Heb. XII. 6. 

Chastened, a. Modest; pure; purified; cleansed; 
as, a chastened style of writing. 

Chas'tener, n. One who chastens or corrects. 

Chaste’ness, n. Quality of being chaste; chastity ; 

urity. 

Chaste’-tree, n. See Aanus Casrus. 

Chastisable, (chas-tis’a-bi,) a. Deserving of chastise- 
ment. 

Chastise’, v. a. [Fr. châtier, for chastier. See — 
To correct; to punish; to castigate; to inflict corpor 
pain upon, by way of punishment. 

“I will chastise this high-minded strumpet.” — Shaks. 

—To reduce to order or obedience; to repress; to liberate 
from faults or excesses. 

“ And chastise with the valor of thy tongue, 
All that impedes thee." — Shaka. 

Chas‘tisement, n. [Fr. chaliment.] Act of chastis- 
ing; correction ; punishment. 

„He receives a ft of sickness as the kind chastisement of his 
heavenly Father." — Bentley. 

Chastis’er, n. One who chastises ; a corrector. 

Chas'tity,n. [Lat. castitas, from castus, pure.) Purity 
of the body; state or quality of being chaste; freedom 
from all unlawful sexual commerce; as, female chastity. 
“ That chastity of honour which felt a stain like a wound. — Burke. 

Freedom from obscenity ; purity of language or style, or 
of the mind. 

“« There is not chastity enough in language.” — Shaks. 
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Chas'uble. u. Fr. chasuble ; L. Lat. casubula.] (Eccl.) 
The outer dress worn at the 
altar by the Roman Catholic 
priests. It is a circular piece 
of cloth, often richly em- 
broidered in gold, with a hole 
in the centre to admit the 
head ; and falling down 80 as to 
completely cover the body of 
the wearer. It often appears 
in the older sculptures and 
brasses. (See Fig. 573.) 

Chat, v. 0. Ger. chetan, or 


quae ; Goth. quithan; 
nsk. kath, to speak.) To 
talk idly; to converse in a 
familiar manner, or without 
form or ceremony; to talk at 
ease. 
“ The shepherds on the lawn 
Sat simply chatting in a rustic 
row,” — Milton. 
—n. Free, familiar conversa- 
tion; idle talk. 
“And shorten’d the delay by 
pleasing chat. —Dryden. 
(Zul.) The popular name 
of the genus of birds ICTERIA, 


v. 
ofa S. cith.] A twig or small 
stick, 
Chata’wa, in Mississippi, a 
pst-oftice of Pike co Fig. 573. — CHABUBLE. 
Chateau, (u u.; pl. (From a tomb in Westminster 
Cuateaux, n. [Fr., a castle. Abbey.) 
See Caste.) In France, a castle. 
A country-seat or residence; u manorial house; as, the 
Chateau de Chenonceaux. 
Chateau en Espagne. See CASTLES IN THE AIR. 
Chateaubriand, Chateaubriant, (shat-o’bré- 
awng,) a town of France, dept. Loire-Inférieure, on the 
Cher, 26 miles W.N.W. of Aacenis. The old castle here 
is noted as being the place where the beautiful Fran- 
sole de Foix, Countess de G., mistress of Francis I., 
wreathed her last. Manf. Woollens, &c. Pop. 5,099. 
Chateaubriand, Francois AUGUSTE, VICOMTE DE, a 
celebrated French statesman, poet, and historian, B. at 
St. Malo, 1768. He was in youth intended for the navy, 
but evincing a disinclination for the profession of arms, 
he, in 1791, set out for America, inspired with the idea 
of discovering the N.W. passage. Becoming acquainted 
with Gen. Washington, the latter dissuaded him from 
his project; and the outbreak of the French Revolution 
happening at the same time, induced C. to return to 
France. During the Reign of Terror he escaped to 
London, where he employed himself in a scholastic ca- 
pacity, and occasionally lived in great poverty. In 1798 
appeared his great work, Génie du Christianisme, which 
produced a profound effect upon the world at large. In 
1800 he returned to France, and advanced his literary 
fame still further by the production of the fine poems 
Atala and Réné. In 1803 he was appointed French min- 
ister to Switzerland, and in 1806 made a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. Afterwards, having successively represented 
his country at Berlin and London, C. was sent to the 
Congress of Verona, and subsequently ambassador to 
Rome. On the accession of Louis Philippe, C. refused 
to take the oath of allegiance, resigned even his pension 
as n peer, and occupied himseif thenceforth with literary 
labors. These were now necessary for his support, his 
whole property having been spent. Most of his writings 
during this period of declining age. such as his Sketches 
of English Lilerature, are ot small value. His chief 
employment was the composition or completion of his 
voluminous Memoirs from beyond the Tomb (Mémoires 
d'Outre Tombe); and the right of publishing them after 
his death was sold by him for a large life annuity. They 
exhibit an amount of vanity and egotism almost unpar- 
alleled; but are full of interesting details, and have 


Fig. 574.— TOMB OF CHATEAUBRIAND, (near St. Malo.) 


very much of his peculiar kind of eloquence. C. died 
at Paris in the summer of 1548, when he had almost 
completed his eightieth year. He rests in the tomb 
carved for him, according to his wishes, some ten years 
previously, on a romantic rock near St. Malo, twice a day 
encircled by the sea, (See Fig. 574.) C. and Victor Hugo 
are unquestionably the two greatest figures in the 
French literature of the 19th century ; and, as in genius, 
so they seemed to be rivals in childish vanity - the one 
with his tomb carved. while living, on the summit of the 
desert rock of St. Malo; the other, a voluntary exile, liv- 
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ing not far from his rival’s grave, on another rock called 
Jersey —two pedestals! — Besides the above-mentioned 
works, ©. is the author of Natchez; Historical Studies, 
or Fall of the Ruman Empire; The Cmgress of Verona; 
A translation of Paradise Lost in blank verse; Itin- 
erary from Paris to Jerusalem ; The Martyrs ; Travels in 
America, &c. 

Chateaubriant, FRANÇOISE pe Foix, COMTESSE DE, 
mistress of Francis I., B. 1475. She was consin to Gaston 
de Foix, nephew of Louis XII.; appeared at the court 
in the time of Anne of Brittany, und accepted the hand 
of the Count de Chateaubriant. Her great beauty and 
accomplishments made her a favorite with Francis I., 
but she afterwards found a successful rival in the Duch- 
ess d' Etämpes. D. 1537. 

Châteaudun, a town of France, dep. Eure-et-Loire, 
on the Loire, 26 m. S. S. W. of Chartres. Man. Wool- 
lens, and leather. On the rock commanding the town 
are the remains of the old castle of the counts of Du- 
nois, in the chapel of which is the tomb of the famous 
general of Charles VII. Pop. 7,390. 

Cha’teauguay, a S. W. co. of prov. Quebec, bordering 
on the St. Lawrence, and bounded W. by a river of its 
own name. Pop. 16,166. Its cap., Chateauguay, 24 m. 8. 
of Montreal, has a pop. of abt. 800. 

Cha’‘teaugay, in New York, a river rising in the E. 
part of Franklin co., and passing through a lake of the 
same name, empties into the St. Lawrence River. 

—A post township of Franklin co., 12 m. N.E. of Malone; 


p. 2,971. 
chateaugay Lake, in New York, in Clinton co.; is 
from 3 to 4 m. Jong. 
—A _ post-office of Franklin co. 


| Chateau-Gontier, a town of France, dep. Mayenne, 


on the Mayenne, 18 m. S. of Laval. Extensive manu- 
factures of linens and linen thread flourish here. Pop. 


7,935, 

Chateau-Haut-Brion, a hamlet of France, dep. 
Gironde, arrond. Libourne. The vineyards here yield 
one of the choicest growths of Bordeaux wine. 

Chateau-Lafitte, a hamlet of France, dep. Gironde, 
arrond. Lesparre, producing one of the four finest kinds 
of claret, or Bordeaux wine. 

Chateau-Latour, two vineyards of France, near 
Pauillac, dep. Gironde, celebrated for their excellent 
brands of Bordeaux wine. 

Château - Margaux, (su mar- g,) a famous 
French vineyard, on the Gironde, in dep. Gironde, 14 m. 
NW. of Bordeaux. One of the principal growths of 
claret is made here. 

Chateau-Ponsat, a town of France, dep. Haute- 
Vienne, on the Gartampe, 9 m. N E. of Bellac ; pep. 4,204. 

Châteauroux, a town of France, dep, Inére (of which 
it is the cap.), on the Indre. Manuf. Cloth, hosiery, 
hats, leather. Pp. 18,793. 

Château-Thierry, a town of France, dep. Aisne, on 
the Marne, 25 m. S. of Soissons. Many. Cottons and 
leather. La Fontaine, the poet, was B. here in 1601. Pop. 
6.517. 

Châtel, Frnprxayp Francois, a French theologian, and 
founder of the so-called French Catholic Church, B. 1795. 
He was ordained to the priesthood, and, 1423-30, be 
came a popular preacher in Paris. After the revolution, 
1830, he seceded from the tenets of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and opened a church for the dissemination of 
his own newly formed views, which ignored the divinity 
of Christ, and were altogether materialistic. His doo 
trines met with no success. In 1848 he became an 
udvocate of woman’s rights, and D. in obscurity in 1857. 

Chatelain, Chittelaine, (ed) un. The names 
formerly given in France, the first to the male, and the 
second to the female owner of a ch&tenn, or castle. — 
Hence, the word chateiaine has been applied to an orna- 
ment worn by ladies, as a girdle or collar-chuin, to 
which are attached their watches, keys, trinkets, &c. 

Chat’elet, n. [Fr.] A small castle. The word was 
almost exclusively applied in France to two ancient 
courts of justice and prisons in Paris: Le grand Chate 
let, and Le petit Chat let. 

Chatelet- mont, GABRIELLE EMILIE, MARQUISE DU, 
a learned French lady, and the intimate friend of Vol- 
taire, n. 1706. She was early distinguished by her beauty, 
classical erudition, and conversational powers. After 
her marringe, she became the amie de ceur of Voltaire, 
who resided with her at the chateau of Cirey, in Lor- 
raine. Among her writings ure a treatise on the phi- 
losophy of Leitnitz, and a translation of Newtou's Prin- 
cipia into French. D. 1749. 

Chatellany, n. [Fr. chatellenie, See CastELLan.] The 
jurisdiction of a castellan; the lordship belonging to a 


castle. 
About twenty forts. . . with their chatellanies.” — Dryden. 


Châtellerault, a fine town of France, dep. Vienne, 
on the Vienne, 20 m. N. N. k. of Poitiers. Manuf. Fire- 
arms, excellent cutlery, and watches, clocks, and lace. 
Pop. 15,651. 

Chat’/enay, a village of France, dep. Seine. 5 m. 8.8.W. 
of Paris, celebrated as the birthplace of Voltaire. 

Chatenois, a town of France, dep. Haute-Rhin, 25 m. 
S. S. W. of Strasbourg; pop. 4,447. 

Chatfield, in Minnesota, a post-office of Fillmore co. 

Chatfield, in Okio, a post-office of Crawford co. 

Chatfield, in Teras, a post-office of Navarro co. 

Chat! ham, MIEIAM Pitt, E\RL or, an eminent English 
statesman, B. 1708. After completing his education at 
Oxford, he entered the lower House of Parliament, 
where his commanding eloquence soon brought him into 
the front rank of orators, and he ultimately became the 
ruling senator of his couutry. Pure, public-spirited, 
and patriotic, he upheld the authority hud independenee 
of the representative body of the people, against the 
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very order to which he himself by birth belonged; and Chat/‘ham Islands, a small group belonging to Great | Chat'terer, n. One who chatters; an idle talker; a 


his proudest title he deemed to be that given him by 
his fellow-countrymen—THE Great Commoner. In 
1756, he became Secretary of State, and, in 1766, Prime 
Minister; in which capacity he governed the affairs of 
the country with a vigor and courage it had fur years 
been unaccustomed to. He energetically carried on the 
war against France and Spain, and intused into his sub- 
ordinates somethiug of the spirit he hitaself possessed. 
In 1766, he was created Eurl of Chatham, Becoming a 
martyr to ill-health, he resigned office, but until his 
death occasionally took part in important discussions 
in the House of Parliament to which he belonged. 
At the outbreak of the war of American Indepen- 
dence, ©. energetically espoused iu parliament the 
cause of the colonists, and in one of his speeches, de- 
livered in 1777, he used the memorable words: — If 
I were an American, as I am an Englishman, while a 
foreign troop was landed in my country, I never would 
lay down my arms, never — never — never!” But, find- 
ing his remonstrances unavailing, and the nation com- 
mitted to the prosecution of this war, CH patriotic spirit 
brought him round to a resolute advocacy of the mea- 
sures adopted by the govt. for the retention of the 
American states by the British crown. Ou April 8, 1778, 
he was. by his own desire, muffled in blankets, carried 
from his sick-bed to his place in the House of Lords, and 
there, supported in the arms of friends, delivered his 
last brilliant speech, urging the govt. to vigorously con- 
tinue the war until the rebellious States should be again 
brought into subjection to the mother country. During 
its delivery, C was seized with convulsions, and was 
borne home to die, which event occurred on the 11th of 
the following month. He was buried with public honors 
in Westminster Abbey; his second son William Pitt 
(q. v.) succeeding in atter-days to his father's diunities 
of “ Great Commoner.” and Prime-Minister of England. 

Chatham, a borough, naval arsenal, and sea-port of 
England, co. Kent, on the Medway, 28 m. E.S.E. of 
London. C. is almost wholly dependent on the great 
military and naval establishments of the surrounding 
neighborhood The dock-yard, including the arsenal, is 
about 1 m. in length, and is strongly fortified. It has 5 
large tide docks, capable of receiving first-rate men-of 
war, and 6 building-slips for vessels of the largest di- 
mensions; rope, sail, and store-houses, and, in short. 
every accessory to the construction of naval architec- 
ture. The marine hospital, ordnance-foundries, military 
barracks, &c., occupy a vast extent of ground, in connec- 
tion with the various lines of fortifications Pip. 26,385. 

Chat ham. in Connecticut, a village and township of 
Middlesex co., on the Connecticut River, 17 m. 8. by E. 
of Hartford. | 

Chatham, in Georgia, an E. county, bordering on the 
sea. area, 358 sq. m. It is bounded on the N.E. by the 
Savannah River, and on the S.W. by the Ogeechee. The 
surface is even, and partly covered by swamps. The svil 
near the streams is fertile, the rest sterile. Cup. Savan- 
nah. Pop. (i880) 44,985. 

Chatham, in J/linois, a township of Sangamon co., on 
pe Alon and Springfield R.R., 10 m. S. S. W. of Spring- 
field. 

Chatham, in Jowa, a post-office of Buchanan co. 

Chatham, in Massachusetts, a post-village and town- 
ship of Barnstable co., 80 m. S.E. of Boston, on a fine 
harbor inside of Chatham Beach, at the S.E. extremity 
of Cape Cod. 

Chatham, in Minwsota,a P. O. of Wright co. 

Chatham, in New Hampshire, a township of Carroll 
co., 70 m. N.E, of Concord. 

Chatham, in New Jersey, a beautiful post-village and 
township of Morris co.,on the Morris and Essex R.R. 
and the Passaic River, 16 m. W. of Newark, 

Chatham, in New York, a post-village and township 
of Columbia co, 18 m. S. by E. of Albany. It is tra- 
versed by the Western R.R, 

Chatham, in N. Carolina, a central county; area, abt. 
700 sq. m. It is intersected by the Haw und Deep riz- 
15805 unite in the S. E. part of the co., and form 
the Cape Fear,) and drained by the New Hope and Rocky 
rivers. The surface is varied, and soil generally fertile. 
Extensive beds of anthracite coal have been opened near 
Deep River, which is navigable up to the mines. Cap. 
Pittsborough. 

Chatham, in Ohio, a post-vill. of Licking co. 

—A township of Medina co. 

Chatham, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of Chester 
co., abont 68 m. E. of Harrisburg. ` 

—A township of Tioga co. 


Chat‘hamite, n. 


—A co. in the above State. 


Britain, and lying in the Pacific Ocean, in Lat. 45° 387 to 
H° 40“ S., Lon, 1779 to 179 W., about 400 m. E. of New 
Zealand. The climate and soil of this archipelago are 
generally good, but the surface is untimbered, Pred. 
Wheat. A whaling station was established at Oingu 
(one of the group), in 1840. Pop. Unknown 


Chatham Islands, a group in the N. Pacific Ocean, 


Lat. 9° N., Lon. 179° 50’ E. 

(Min.) A variety of Cloanthite, 
found in mica-slate at Chatham, Connecticut. It is 
chiefly an arsenide of nickel and iron, containing 13 per 
cent. of cobalt, 


Chatham Port, in Massachusetts, a post-office of 


Burustable co. 
Chatham Run, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Clinton co. 


Chatham Sound, in Alaska, separates George II. 


and Prince of Wales archipelagues ; Lat. 50° 3u’ N., Lon. 
135° W. 


Chatham Valley, in Pennsylvania, a P.O. of Tioga co. 
Chatillon-sur-Indre, (s/d-tee'yon,) a town of 


France, dep. Indre, on the river Indre, 27 m. W. N. W. 
of Chateauroux ; pop. 4,317. 

Chatillon-sur-Seine, a neat town of France, dep. 
Côte-d'Or, on the Seine, 28 un. N. N. E. of semur-en-Auxois, 
Manf. Cloths, hats, glass, iron-plates, beet-root sugar, 
&c. Pop. 5,819. 

Chat Moss, an extensive morass in England, co. Lan- 
caster, covering 6,000 acres, most part of which is now re- 
claimed and under tillage. Geo, Stephenson, the cele- 
brated engineer, first utilized this swamp by carrying 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway across it, in 1830. 

Chatonnay’, a town of France, dep. Isère, 15 m. E. S. E. 
of Vienne: pop. 4,564, 

Chatouillement, (shat-wrel’/mong,) a French noun, 
denoting the action of tickling or titillation; sometimes 
found in this sense in books on medicine. 

Chatoy’ant, a. [Fr., from chat, cat, and œil, an eye; al- 
luding to the shining and mutable colors in the eyes of a 
cat.) (Min.) Applied to minerals, as the precious opal, 
which, when turned, successively exhibits differeut pris- 
matic colors. 

—n. A mineral which, when cut smooth, has a chatoyant 
surface, 

Chatoy’ment, n. [Fr. chatotement.] Changeability, 
or play of colors, 

Chat Pota'toes, n. pl. Small or refuse potatoes given 
to swine, cattle, &c. as food. 

Chatsk, a town of European Russia, govt. Tamboff, on 
the Chatcha, 95 m N of Tamboff; trades in corn, cattle, 
tallow, hemp, and iron. Estimated pop. 8,000. 

Chats“ worth, in England. See BAKEWELL. 

Chats“ worth, in (ans, a post-office of Livingston co. 

Chat’tahoo’chee, in Fivrida, a pust-village of Gads- 
den co, 42 m. N.W. of Tallahassee, at the junction of 
the Flint and Chattahoochee rivers. During the civil 
war, the U. States arsenal bere was captured by the Con- 
federates, Jan. 6. 1861; who thus possessed themselves 
of large quantities of ammunition, 

Chattahoo’'chee, in Grorg:a, n large river-branch of 
the Apalachicula, rises in the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
in Habersham co., in the N.E. part of the State, and 
flowing S.W. through the gold regions of Upper Georgia 
to West Point, continues a course S., forming the W. 
boundary of the State. It is navigable for steamers as 
far as Columbus, 350 m. from the Gulf. Its length is 
about 550 miles. 

See SUPPLEMENT. 

Chattanoo’ga, in Georgia, a creek rising in Walker 
co., and emptying into the Tennessee near Chattanooga, 

Chattanooga, in Jwa. a post-office of Dallas co. 

Chattanooga, in Tennessee, a town of Hamilton co., 
on the Tennessee River, 250 miles from Knoxville, and 
140 S.E. of Nashville An obstinately contested battle was 
fought here, Nov. 25, 1863, between the National forces 
under the chief command of General Grant. and the 
Confederates under General Bragg, in which the latter 
were completely defeated. The Union loss was reported 
as 5,616 men, all told, and Bragg’s at about 3,100 in killed 
and wounded, and 6,000 prisoners, besides 40 guns, and 
a large quantity of other war material #p(1880)12.892, 

Chat'tel, x. [Flem. kateyl, movable property, a beast 
of burden; O. Fr. chaptel, a beust lèt out for hire; from 
Lat. capitale, dim. of caput, the head. See CATTLE.) 
(Luw.) Any article of movable goods. C. now compre- 
hends all goods, movable or immovable, except such as 
have the nature of freehold. 

Chat'telism,n. The holding of chattels. 


Chatham. in prov. of Quebec, a post-village and town- Chat'ter, v. 1. (Swed. and Goth. attra. to chirp; Du. 


ship of Two Mountains co., on the Ottawa River, 52 m. 
W. of Montreal. 

Chatham., in prov. of Ontario, a post-town of Kent co., 
on the Thames, 69 m. S. W. of London; pop. 5,873. 

Chatham, a thriving town of New Brunswick, North- 
umberland co., on the Miramichi River, 12 m. from its 
mouth, and 135 NN. E. of St. John. 
navigable for the largest-sized ships. 1p. 4, 203. 

Chatham Centre, in O/io, a P. O. of Medina co. 

Chatham Centre, in New Fork, a post-village of 
Chatham township, Columbia co., 18 m. S S. E. of Albany. 

Chatham Four Corners, in New York, a post. vil- 
lage of Chatham township, Columbia co., 23 m. S. S. E. of 
Albany. 

Chatham Harbor, in Massachusetts, at the E. ex- 
tremity of Cape Cod. It has 20 feet of water at low 
tide, and is well protected from the sea. The Chatham 
lights are inside the harbor on James’s Head, near the 
Beond of Cape Cod; Lat. 41° 40’ 20” N., Lon. 69° 57’ 

Chatham Hill, in Virginia, a P. 0. of Smyth co. 


The river here is“ 


kwetleren. to prate, to prattle; Goth vithan, to speak; 
Swed. Goth, queda, to speak, Sansk. vud, to cry out; 
kath, to speak.) To make n noise like a bird; to speak 
with an indistinct utterance: as, “The pie still chat- 
tereth.” — Sidney. 
—To make a noise by collision of the teeth; to sound 
like the teeth when oneshivers . as, to chatter with cold. 


With chattering teeth, and bristling bair upright.” — Dryden. 
—To talk idly, carelessly, or rapidly , to jabber. 
“To... charm her chattering tongue. —Shaks. 


—n. Sounds like those made by a magpie or monkey; 
idle, trothy talk. 
** The mimic ape began his chatter.” — Swift. 
Chattera’tion, n. Act of chattering, or talking idly 
or carelessly, 
—A colloquialism for loquacity, or habit of incessant 
talking. 


prattler. 
jen) The popular name of the family of birds Ampe- 
lide, 


q. v. 


Chat'tering. n. Rapid, indistinct sounds, as made by 


birds; idle, careless talk ; rapid and clashing motion o 
the teeth. 


Chat'terton, Tomas, an English poet, B. at Bristol, 


1752, was the son of a poor schoolmaster, After having 
spent sume years at a charity school, he was articled to 
au attorney in his 15th year. He was not quite 16 when 
he published in a Bristol newspaper the first of bis ex- 
traordinary torgeries; beiug an account of an ancient 

rocession, Which, on being questioned, be alleged to 

ve been found in the churter-room of the church of 

St. Mary Redcliffe. He next exhibited specimens of old 
poetry, which he asserted were written in the 15th cen- 
tury, by a priest named Thomas Rowley. At the same 
time. pieces, both in prose and verse, which were avow- 
edly his own, appeared in London magazines ; and these, 
by their singular force and originality, showed him to be 
Tune capable of having concocted the supposed antiques. 

ndeed, wonderful as was, under the circumstan 
the antiquarian and other knowledge which he wast 
on his impostures, their spuriousness was at once evi- 
dent to the few who were competently familiar with 
Old English language and history, The poet Gray, 
and his friend Mason, unhesitatingly denounced the im- 
position, when some of the poems were sent to them by 

orace Walpole. The best imitation of the antique is, 
perhaps, the minstrel's song inserted in the tragedy of 
Ellu ; but everywhere there is evidence of genius, which, 
if it had been guided by good intention, and fostered by 
mature study, would certainly have given birth to poeti- 
cal masterpieces. But perversity of principle was mani- 
fest alike in the unhappy boy's writings, and in his 
conduct. He extorted a release from his master before 
he had served him for three years; and immediately 
sought and found literary employment in London, busy- 
ing himeelf chiefly with political and satirical writings. 
A very few months of toil, ill remunerated, and disap- 
pointments in his expectation of patronage from the 
great, drove his undisciplined mind to despair. He be- 
came indigent to the verge of starvation, and poisoned 
himself in August, 1770, when he wanted some weeka 
of completing his 18th year. 

Chat'terton, in Virginia, a P. O. of King George co. 

Chattoo’ga, in Grorgia, a N.W. county bordering on 
Alubama ; area, 360 sq. m. It is traversed by the Chat- 
toogu River (whence its name), and is drained by the 
Eukalanaqua, Amuchee, and Snake creeks. The sur- 
face is divided between mountains and fertile valleys. 
Thecounty contains excellent mineral springs, limestone, 
marble, and iron and lead ores. Cap. Summerville. Pop 
in 1880. 10,091, 

Chattoo’ga, a river which, rising in Walker co., near 
the N.W. frontier of Georgia, flows S. W. and enters the 
Coosa in Cherokee co., Alabama. 

Chattoo’ga, in N. Carolina, one of the branches of the 
Savannal River, rises in the S. part of the State, and 
flows S. W.; forming the boundary between S. Carolina 
and Georgia. 

Chattoo’gaville, in Georgia, a post-village of Chat- 
tooga co., on Chattooga River, 200 m. from Milledgeville, 

Chat’'ty, a. Given to tree und unrestrained conversi- 
tiou, talkative, as, a chatty individual. 

Chat'wood, n. [From chat, a small stick, and wood.) 
Small sticks and sprays, only fit for Iuel 

Chau ‘cer, Grorrkey, the father of English poetry, was 
B. in 1328. in London. and studied law. In 1359 the poet 
served, and was taken prisoner, during the king's invasion 
of France; and, besides discharging other toreign mis- 
sions, he was sent to Genoa in 187 a journey which is 
supposed to have given him an interview with Petrarch. 
He received a house in the royal demesne of Woodstock; 
and there most of his works were written. D. 1400, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. C's Canterbury Pil- 
grims, his chief poem, is replete with a deep insight into 
the springs and working of human character, intense 
love of nature, pure and lofty feeling, abundant humor, 
piercing wit, and that genial temperament which lights 
up all around with the sunshine of a fine mind and gen- 
erous disposition. 


Chaudefontaine, (%: on. tan,) in Belgium, a vil- 


lage charmingly situated in the valley of the Vesdre, a 
few miles from Liége, and celebrated for a spring which 
supplies water for hot baths 


Chaudière, (/- i a lake of Lower Canada, 55 


m. N. N. W. of Johnstown. 


Chaudière, a river of Lower Canada, connecting with 


the St. Lawrence, 7 m. above Quebec, after a NN. W. 
course of 90 m. The celebrated Falls nf Chaudière, 
about 100 ft. in height, are about 3 m. from the outlet 
of the river, which is not navigable. 


Chaud'-medley, n. [From Fr. chaud, hot, and mee, 


a broil.) (Law.) The killing of a person in the heat of 
an affray: distinguished by Blackstone from chance- 
medley, an accidental homicide,—a distinction that 18 
said to be of no great importance. 


Chau' fer, n. Fr. chaujer.] A small table furnace. 


Prancis. 


Chauffers, (shéf-fair’,) the name of a body of brigands 


who, during the first year of the French revolution, 
intested many parts of France. They wore a black 
veil over their faces, and tortured their victims, burning 
(chauffer, to make hot) their feet to make them disgorge 
their treasures. It was not till 1803 that measures 
adopted under the Consulate put a stop to their depre- 
tions. i 


Chat'ter-box, n. A colloquialism for one who talks Chauliac, Gut pr. (shōl'yac,) a French surgeon who 


incessantly. 


flourished in the 14th cent., and laid the foundations ef 
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the meer principles and practice of surgical science, 
was employed by popes Clement VI., Innocent VI., aud 
Urban V., and wrote a remarkable treatise on surgery, 
entitled Inventarium, sive Collectorum Juris Chirur- 
gicalis Medicine, published at Lyons, 1592, 8vo. This 
work, lor 2 centuries, was considered throughout Europe 
a standard authority on that branch of science. 

Chaulieu, GUILLAUME DE, (% lo,, a French poet, B. 
1639. By his contemporaries he was designated the 
French Anacreon, and by Voltaire the chief of neglected 
poets. The best edition of Cs poetical works was pub- 
lished in 1774, in 2 vols. 8vo.; and in 1850, his Lettres 
wn¢édiles were given to the world, D. 1720, 

Chaumette, Pierre Grab, (sho-mét’,) a French 
demagogue, and one of the scum of society thrown up by 
the revolution, B, 1763, Introduced by Camille Des- 
moulins to the Cordeliers’ Club, he speedily earned pop- 
ulurity among the sans-culottes, and became one of the 
high-priests of the * worship of reason.” He acted his 
part in the blood-thirsty proceedings of that epoch; but 
over-doing it at last, he excited the disgust of Robes- 

yierre himself, who brought him to the guillotine, 1794. 

Chaumonot, PIERRE MARIE JOSEPH, (H ,; a 
French Jesuit, B. 1611. Becoming a missionary to the 
N. American Indians, he resided among the Hurons and 
other tribes, and did much to civilize them. D. at Quebec, 
1693. C. wrote an excellent grammar of the Huron lan- 

uage (published at Quebec, 1835), and other works. 

Chaumont, (s)-ming’,) atownof France, dep. Haute- 
Marne, 18 m. N. N. W. of Langres. Munf. Woollens, 
hosiery, gloves, iron, and cutlery. Pop. 7,854. 

Chaumont’, in New York, a post-village of Jefferson 
co., on Chaumont Bay of Lake Ontario, 14 m. N.W. of 
Watertown. 

Chauncey, Isaac, an American naval officer, B. at 
Black Rock, Conn., in 1772. Entering the U. States 
‘Navy in 1799, he took part in the operations before 
Tripoli in 1804, and in 1812 was appointed to the com- 
manl on the great Lakes. Here he was actively engaged 
in annoying the British flotilla, and, in 1813, captured 
York (now Toronto) in Upper Canada; and in the same 
year participated in the capture of Fort George, an event 
which obliged the enemy to evacuate the Niagara 
frontier, In 1814 C. blockaded Kingston. D. 1840, 

Chaun’cy, CHARLES, an American divine, u. in England, 
1502. Alter an education at Westminster School, and 
Cambridge, he was appointed Greek professor ut the 
latter university, where becoming obnoxious to the au- 
thorities on account of the stern Puritanism of his re- 
ligious views, he emigrated to New England in 1638, 
and in 1654 was appointed 2d President of Harvard 
Coll. Here again he was remarkable for the Calvinistic 
bent of his character. D. 1672. He is said to be the an- 
cestor of all who bear the name of Chauncy (or Chaun- 
cey) in the U. States. 

Chaun ex. in /ndiana, a P. O. of Tippecanoe co. 

Chauncy, in Ohio, u post-village of Atheus co., on the 
Hocking River aud Canal, 65 m. S.E. of Columbus. Coal 
Mines aud salt-works are in the neighborhood, 

Chaun’‘cy ville, in Wisconsin, a post-ottice of Mani- 
towoe co. 

Chaunt, n. and v. Same as CHANT, q. v. 

Chaunt/er, n. A cant term for one who disposes of a 
spurious article; as, a horse-chaunter, 

Chauny, (-u) a town of France, dep. Aisne, on 
the Oise, 18 m. W. of Laon, Cider is made here in large 
quantities. 1%. 8,974. 

Chaussee, (s/vs-sai’,) n. 
Chaussee d Autin,a street in 
the adjacent ground. 

Chaussey, Ca“) a group of rocky islands in the 
English Channel, 8 m. from Granville, on the French 
cous, Extensive blocks of granite are imported thence 
to Paris. 

Chantau’qua, in New York, the most western county 
of the State; area, abt. 1,000 sq.m. Lake Erie forms 
the N.W. boundary, and Pennsylvania the 8. and W. It 
is drained by Conewango Creek, with its branches, and 
by other small streams. The surface is diversified, the 
Chautangua Mountains passing through fertile valleys. 
The soil is especially rich along the lake-shore aud 
streams. Cup. Maysville. Pop (1580) 55,808. 

=À post township of the above co., on Chautauqua Lake, 5 
m. S. E. of Lake Erie. 

Chautauqua Lake, in New York, a beautiful sheet 
of water in the central part of, Chautanqua co., 18 m. 

id abt. 4 m. wide. It is 1290 feet above the seat, 

nid to be the most elevated body of water upon 
the American continent navigated by steamers; being 
726 feet above Lake Erie, and only 61m. therefrom. Three 
steamers ply between Maysville and Jamestown during 
the season of navigation. 

Chautauqua Valley, in New Fork, a post-office of 
Alleghany co. 

Chauveau-Lagarde, Ciaupe Francots, (sho-rd la- 
gir.) a French lawyer, B.1756. He distinguished himself 
as the advocate of Miranda, Brissot, Charlotte Corday, 
Queen Marie Antoinette, and Madame Elizabeth of 
France, und was appointed advocate to the council of 
state under Napoleon. D. 1841. 

Chaux-de-Fond, (La.) (s/6-deh-fomg’,) a town of 
Switzerland, 9 m. N.W. of Nenfchatel, in a gorge of the 
Jura Mountains. This place is noted for the manufac- 
ture of watches, great numbers of which are exported. 
Pop. 9.329. 

Chav'ender, u. Fr. chrresne.] Aud.) The Club, Cypri- 
nus cephalus, See CYPRINUS 

Chan ves. u fortified trontier town of Portugal, prov. 
Tras-os-Montes, on the Tamega, 40 m. W. of Braganza. 
Mineral waters are found here. Php. 7,392. 

Cha’'ves, or Vitis po BcuapoR, a maritime town of 


Fr.] A causeway; as, the 
aris, formerly raised above 
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Brazil, prov. Pará, on the N. side of the island or Mara- 
10 in the delta of the Amazons. Lat. 0° 20/ S., Lon. 49° 
W 


Chavica, (t,, e-.) n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order 
Prperacee. The dried unripe spikes of C. Rorburghit 
and C. officinarum constitute the long pepper of com- 
merce, which is imported trom the E. Indies. Long 
pepper contains an acrid resin, a volatile oil, and a pe- 
culiar crystalline alkaloid called Piperine. It resembles 
black pepper (see PEPPER) in its effects, and is used for 
similar purposes. Dried slices of the root and stem are em- 
ployed medicinally in Iudia under the name of Jippula 
Moola, The leaves of C. betel, betel-pepper, and C. sri- 
bou, are chewed by the Malays and other Eastern races 
with slices of the betel-nut and lime.—See BETEL. 

Chaw, v.a. [A. S. cowan; Du. huauwen Ger. kauen. 
See Jaw.) To compress or crush with the jaws; to 
champ; to chew; to masticate, as food, &c. (Now used 
as a Vulgur example of chew.) 

Chaweng the foaming bit, there fiercely stood.“ — Earl of Surrey. 
To ruminate, as in thought; to turn over in the mind. 
—n. A cud: a chow; a quid; a mouthful of anything; 

as, a chaw of tobacco. (Valgar.) 

Chay an'ta, a town of S. America, in Bolivia, dep, Po- 
tosi, 55 m. N. of Potosi. 

Chayenpoor’, «town and dist. of Nepaul, in N. Hin- 
dostan, The town is 130 m E. by S. of Khatmandoo 
The dist. is altogether mountainous, and has an ex ten- 
sive trade with Thibet. 

Chay’-fang, iv China. See TCHE-FANG. 

Chay’-root, Cho’ya, or Say’an, n. (Bot.) See 
OLDENLANDRIA, 

Cha'‘zy, in New York, a river of Clinton co., enters Lake 
Champlain, 

—A post-village and township of Clinton co., on Chazy 
River, abt. 128 m. N. by E. of Albany ; pop. of township 
3,208, 

Cha'zy Lake, in New York, a source of the Chazy 
River, in Clinton co., is about 4 m. long. 

Cheadle, (chred’l,) a murket-town of England, co. Staf- 
ford, 180 m. N. W. of London. Manuf. Copper, iron, and 
tin-wares, tapes, leather, flax, nails, &c. Pop. about 
4,000. 

Cheap, g. [A. S. ceap, cattle, salable commodities, bar- 
gain, price, business; Ger. Kauf, a bargain; Icel. kaup. 
Our cheap is un ellipsis for good-cheap, that is a good 
bargain.| To be had uta low rate; at a low price or 
rate; being a good bargain; bearing a low price; as, a 
cheap article of sale. 

—Being of little value; common ; not respected. 

0 God, that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap ! "' Hood. 

Cheapen, (c,,) v.a. [A. S. ceapian, to bargain; 
Icel. kenpa, or kaupi, to buy, to trade; Ger. kaufen, to 
buy; 0. Ger. kaufjian, to trade, to buy; Goth. kaupon, 
to buy, to do business; allied to Lat. capere; Gr. ka- 
pélion, Scot. coup, and Eng. chop.) To buy or bargain 
for advantageously ; to attempt to buy; to ask the price 
of acommodity; to buy at a low price; to chaffer for. 

“ Pretend to cheapen goods, but nothing buy.“ — Swift. 
—To beat down. depreciate, or lower in price; to haggle. 
“I find my proffer'd love has cheapen'd me.” — Dryden. 

Cheap’ener, n. One who cheapens; a burgainer; a 
haggler, 

Cheap'ly, adv. At a small price; at a low rate. 

So great a day as this cheaply bought.“ —Shaks. 

Cheap'ness, n. State or quality ot being cheap; low- 
ness in price by comparison with iutrinsic value, or 
customary rate of cost. 

Cheap'side, in New Jersey, a village of Essex co., 10 
m. W. of Newark. 

Chear, n. and adv. Old spelling of CHEER, q. v. 

Cheat, v.a. [From ESCHEAT, q. v.] To practise extor- 
tion and fraud; to defraud; to impose upon; to effect 
or obtain by trick, artifice, or low cunning; to deceive; 
to outwit; to beguilo. 

“ Doubtless the pleasure is as great 

i Of beiug cheated as to cheat." —Hudibras. 

—n. A deceitful, dishonest act; a fraud; deception; trick; 
imposition; imposture. 

“When 1 cousider life, 't is all a cheat.“ — Dryden. 
—A person who cheats or is guilty of fraud; a deceiver. 
(Law.) The offence of fraudulently obtaining the 
property of another by any deceitful or illegal practice 
short of felony, but in such a way as that the public in- 
terest may possibly be affected. In order to constitute 

C., the frand must be of such a Kind as that it could not 

be guarded against by common prudence. C, in this 

sense, is an offence at common law, and indictable, 
which is not the case with imposition in a private trans- 
action. 

Cheat, or Cheat-bread. u. A kind of wheaten bread. 

Cheat ableness, n. Capacity for being cheated. 

Cheat/er, n. One who cheats or practises fraud or de- 
ception; a cheat. 

“ Disguised cheaters, . . . and many such like libertines or sin 


—Anescheator. See ESCHEATOR. 

Cheatham, in /ennessee, a N.W. county; area, 350 
sq.m. It is traversed by the Cumberland River and 
drained by Harpeth River. Its surface is uneven. Cap. 
Ashland City. 7%. 6,678. 

Cheatin ly, ate Ina cheating manner. 

Cheat River, in Virginia, the largest branch of the 
Monongahela, is formed by the junction of the Laurel, 
Glade, Shavers, and Dry forks, which rise near the N. 
border of Pocahontas co., among the Alleghany Moun- 
tains. Flowing thence N. and N.W. through Preston 


and Monongaiela counties, it enters the Monongahela 
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at the B. W. part of Fayette co., in Pennsylvania. It is 
navigable for 40 m. above Row lesburg. 

Chebac’co, n. [From Chebacco, Muss., U. S.] (Naut.) 
A kind of sailing-craft, employed in the Newfoundland 
fisheries; — called also pinkstern. 

Che’banse, or She'bance, in Minnis, a vill. and 
twp. of Iroquois co., 64 m. S. by W. of Chicago. 

Cheboy gan, in Michigan. See Suxpoycas River. 

A county, forming the lower part of the peninsula bor- 
dering on the Straits of Mackinaw and Luke Huron; 
area, about S00 sq. m. It has several lakes, and is 
drained by Black and Sheboygan rivers. Cap. Duncan. 
Pop. 2.197. 

Checau‘qua, in Jowa, a village of Henry co., 7 m. W. 
of Mount Pleasant. 

Check, v. a. Fr. échec, from Pers. sháh, a king. A term 
applied in the game of chess, when the king is attacked or 
forced to retire and cover himself.] To stop; to restrain; 
to hinder or repress; to curb; to control; to moderate, 
*“ With better jadgment check this hideous rashness,” — Shaka, 

—To chide or reprove; to rebuke. 

“The good king his master will check him for it.“ —Shaks. 


—To compare or examine with corresponding evidence; 
to verify; as, to check an account. 

—To control by a connter-register or reckoning ; to make 
a mark against; as, to check a list of voters. 

—v. i. To stop; to make a stop; preceding at, 

“With what wing the stanyel checks at it.” — Shake. 

—To clash or interfere. 

“ Iflove check with business, it troubleth men's fortunes.” Bacon, 


—n. A stop; hinderance; rebuff; restraint; curb; con- 
trol; obstruction; he or that which stops or restruins. 
Free from rhyme or reason, rule or check. — Pope. 


The correspondent cipher of a draft or order for money. 

(Com.) An order for money payable at sight; a draft; 
as, a banker's check. (Sometimes written cheque.) 

—Checkered cloth; as plaid, &c. 

A token given for identification of anything; as, a check 
for baggage. —A mark of verification placed against an 
item, amount, &c., of a list or account. 

(Law.) A written order, addressed to some person, 
generally a banker, directing him to pay the same speci- 
fied in the check to the person named in it, or bearer, 
or order, on demand. The chief differences between a 
check and bill of exchange are: 1, thatacheck is not due 
until presented. and, consequently, can be negotiated 
any time before presentment, and yet not subject the 
holder to any equities existing between the previcus 
parties; 2, that the drawer of n check is not discharged 
for want of immediate presentment with dne diligence; 
while the drawer of a bill of exchange is; 3, that the 
death of the drawer of a check rescinds the authority of 
the banker to pay it; while the death of the drawer of 
a bill of exchange does not alter the relation of the par- 
ties. — A check ought to be drawn within the State where 
the bank is situated, because if not so drawn it be- 
comes a foreign bill of exchange, subject to mercantile 
law; requiring that it be protested, and that due dili- 
gence be used in presenting it, in order to hold the 
drawer and indorsers. A check being payable on de- 
mand, is not to be accepted. There is a practice, how- 
ever, of making checks good, by the banker, which fixes 
his responsibility to pay that purticular check when pre- 
sented; and amounts, in fact, to an acceptance. Such a 
marking is called certifying, and a check so marked is 
called n certified check. 

(Sports.) In Falconry, a term applied to the acfion of 
n hawk when forsaking its proper game to pursue other 
birds. 

(Games.) In Chess, a term to denote the situation 
when a player obliges his adversary either to move or 

aard his king. 

Check’-book, r. A book containing blank checks for 
drawing upon a bank. 

Checker, Check’er-work, n. Work varied alter- 
nately as in ite colors and materials; work consisting 
of cross-lines. 

Checker, n. One who checks or restrains ; as, a checker 
of vice. 

(Games.) A Chess-board; a draught-board. — A piece 
in the game of draughts or checkers. (Sometimes writ- 
ten chequer.) 

Check’er-berry, n. (Bot.) See GAULTHERIA. 

Check’er-board, n. A board whereon dranghts or 
checkers is played. (Sometimes written chequer-board.) 

Checkered, (c,) a. Diversified; variegated; as, 
a checkered existence. 

Checkers, Cheq'uers,n.pl. (Often called Dravenrts.) 
(Games.) A game played by two persons on a board sim- 
ilar to that used in playing chess, Each player has a 
set of 12 pieces, consisting of small, round, flat discs, 
made of wood or ivory; one set being black and the 
other white. The pieces must all be placed on the sanie 
color on the board, in alternate fours in the first three 
rows before each player. The pieces must move only 
one square at a time, diagonally and forwards. If an 
opponent’s piece stands in the way, there is no retreat,— 
the player must either advance or take his adversary’s 
piece. A piece can only be taken, however. when there 
is a vacant space directly behind it; the attacking piece 
is lifted over and placed on this vacant aquere, while 
the piece leaped over is removed from the board. The 
object is either to take all the adversary's pieces, or to hem 
them in so that he cannot play. The game increases in 
interest towards the close, as those pieces that reach a va- 
cant square on the adversary’s king row become kings (or, 
as some style them, queens), that is, their power is don- 
bled, and they can move backward or forward to all parte. 


of the board. The game of C. does not require so much” 
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science as chess, but it is a favorite recreation with a 
great number of people. In France, it is called Les 
Dames, probably ou account of its always having been 
very popular with ladies. 

Cheek’ less, a. Incapable of being checked or kept 
back. 

Check’mate, n. [Ar. sh@hmdt, the Shah is dead: 
Hind. shuhmât — shah, or shuh, king, and mát, akin to 
Heb, muth, to die, and so in all the Semitic languages. 
Hence, in a literal sense, the king is dead or confounded. ] 
A defeat, overthrow, or complete check. 

“ Love they him call'd, that gave me the chcck-mate.” — Spenser. 

(Games.) In Chess, the term given to the movement 
when the king is attacked und cannot come out of 
check, so that the game is then finished. 

—v.a. To arrest, check, or defeat completely ; as, to check- 
mate a deuand. 

(Games.) In Chess, to make a movement which stops 
further action on the part of an adversary, and ends 
the game. 

Check’-rail, n. (Civil Engineering.) A contrivance 
used on a double line of railroad, at the crossing from 
one line of rails to another, or at a siding-plice; to allow 
the trains of cars to run on, or to move iuto the other 
line or siding, as it may be adjusted, 

Check -string. n. A string or cord attached to a car- 
riage by which an occupant can communicate with the 
driver. 

Chech’y, n. (Her.) See Curquy. 

Chedabuc'to Bay, in Nova Scotia, on the N.E. coast, 
at the S. end of the Gut of Canso. 

Cheddar Cheese, u. A rich and fine-flavored cheese 
made at Cheddar, a village of Somerset co., ibngland. 
Chedor-ia’omer, king of Elam, in Persia, in the time 
of Abraham. He made the cities in the region of the 
Dead Sea his tributaries; nud on their rebelling, he 
came with four allied kings and overran the whole 
country south and east of the Jordan. Lot was among 
his captives, but was rescued by Abraham; who prompt- 
ly raised a force from his own dependents and his neigh- 
8 pursued the enemy, and surprised aud defeated 

them. 

Chedu ba, an island in the Bay of Bengal, about 10 m. 
S. W. of Ramru, coast of Aracan, to which prov. it be- 
longs. It lies between Lat. 180 36 and 189 46’ N., and 
Lon. 93° 28/ and 93° 44’ E. Arra, 400 sq. m. Soil. Rich; 
producing sugar-cane, hemp, tobacco, cotton, and rice, 
in luxuriant perfection. 

Cheek, n. [A. S. chece, ceuc, ceaca; Du. kaak, the jaw; 
Swed. kek, a jaw; W. ceg, the mouth; Heb. chek, the 
palate, the inside mouth, the jaws; from chanak, to 
make narrow, strait, close.) Either side of the mouth 
covering the jaws; the side of the face below the eyes 
on each side, 

—( pl.) (Mech.) Those pieces of a machine, or other imple- 
ment or instrument which form corresponding sides, or 
which are double and alike: as, the cheeks of a windlass. 

(Mech.) The shears or bed of a lathe as made with two 
pieces for conducting the puppets. 

(Joinery.) Two upright, equal and similar parts of any 
piece of timber-work, as the sides of a dormer-window. 

Cueeks of a mortise, are the two solid parts upon the 
sides of the mortise. The thickness of each cheek 
should not be less than the thickness of the mortise, 
uniess mouldings on the stiles require it to be otherwise. 

Cheei.s of a mast or block, the projection on eich side 
of a mast, npon which the trestle-trees rest; the sides 
of the sheet of a block. 

Cheek by jawl. Close to each other; in direct contact, 
or immediate proximity. 

Cheek’-bone, 2. The bone of the cheek. 

Cheek’-tooth, n. The hinder tooth or tusk. 

„He hath the cheek-teeth of a great lion.“ — Joel. 
Cheektowa’ga, in Vew York, a P. O. of Erie co. 
Cheep, v. i. To chirp, as a small bird. 

Cheer, n. [Fr. chère, everything which respects meats, 
their quantity, quality, and mode of preparation; from 
Gr. chaird, to rejoice, because the sight of good viands 
makes the countenance glad.) That which gladdens, 
enlivens, or exhilarates; good fure; entertainment ; 
provisious for a feast. 

“ The table was loaded with good cheer," — Irving. 

—Invitation to gayety, enjoyment, or good spirits. 

“ at Christmas play, and make good cheer." — Tusser. 

-A shout of joy; expression of applause; acclamation ; 
as, his speech was received with cheers. 

—Air or expression of the countenance; that which affects 
the countenance with gladuess or cheerfulness. 

„Pale at the sudden sight, she changed her cheer.” — Dryden. 

—Mirth; gayety; jollity, as at a feast. 


*“ I have not that... càser of mind that I was wont to have.” 
Shaks. 


—A state of gladness, joy, or animation. 
„Be of good cheer: it is I; be not afraid.” — Matt. xiv. 27. 
v. a. [O. Eng. chear.) To cause to rejoice; to gladden : 
to brighten the countenance of; to exhilarate. 
Hark I a glad voice the lonely desert cheers. — Pope. 


—To encourage; to inspirit; to animate; to comfort or 


solace; to console; as, to cheer drooping spirits. 
The cups that cheer but not inebriate.” — Cowper. 


To salute with shouts or tokens of joy; to uppland; to 


receive with acclamation; as, to cheer a victorious army, 
to cheer a ship, to cheer hounds on. 
—v.t. To become gladsome, blithe, or joyous; to grow 
cheerful or animated. 
„At sight of thee my gloomy soul cheers up.” — Philips. 


Cheer’er, n. One who cheers; he who, or that which, 


makes glad. 
“Thou cheerer of our days." — Sir H. Wotton. 


Cheer'ly, a. 
—adv. Heartily; cheerfully ; briskly; with a will. 


Cheese, (chéz,) n. 
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Cheer’ful, a. Having good spirits; moderately joyful ; 
lively. 

Travel on Hfe's common way in cheerful godliness.” Wordsworth. 

—Causing joy, animated spirits, or cheerfulness. 

From May-time aud the cheerful Dawn." — Wordsworth, 

—Having an uppearauce of gayety; gay; sprightly; ani- 
mated. 

From the cheerful ways of men cut off. — Milton, 

Cheer’fully, adv. lna cheerful manner; with alac- 
rity; willingly. 

Cheer ſulness, n. State of being cheerful; liveli- 
ness; animation; good spirits; a state of moderate joy 
or guyety. 

Cheer’ily, adv. With cheerfulness, spirit, or alacrity. 

Cheer’iness, n. Cheertulness; comfort. 

Cheer/ingly, adv. In a cheering or encouraging man- 
ner. 

Cheerless, a. Without joy, gladness, cheer, or com- 
fort; gloumy; dejected; sad; dreary; as, a cheerless 
home. 

My cheerful day is turned to cheerless night.” — Faérie Queene. 

Cheerful; gay; not gloomy or dejected. 


“ Cheerly rouse the slumb'ring morn.” — Milton 


Cheer’-up, v. a. To make cheerful; to enliven; to 


console. 


Cheer’y, a. Cheerful ; gay; sprightly ; blithesome: as, 


a cheery face. — Having power to make gay or cheerful. 
Come, let us quaff a cheery bowl.” — Gay. 

(A. S. cyse, cese; Du. kaas; Ger. 
kiise ; O. Ger. kas, kasi ; W. caws ; Gael. caise, probably 
from Ar. kauzeh, or khees, milk; Lat, caseus, probably 
from coactus—cogo, co-ago, to drive together, to coagu- 
lute.] The curd of milk salted, pressed, aud dried. Jri 
the preparation of cheese, the milk is coagulated by 
means of rennet, which is prepared trom the lining mem- 
brane of acalfs stomach. This is left iu contact with 
the warm milk for some hours, until the cuagulation is 
completed. This action of rennet upon milk has not 
yet received any satisfactory explanation. The curd is 
collected und pressed into cheeses, which are allowed to 
ripen in a cool place, where they are ovcasionally sprin- 
kled with salt. The peculiar flavor which the cheese thus 
acquires is due to the decomposition of the fatty matter 
under the influence of the caseine, giving rise to the 
production of certain volatile acids, such as butyric, 
valermuic, aud caproic, Which have very powerful and 
characteristic odors. If this ripening be allowed to pro- 
ceed very far, ammonia is developed by the putrefaction 
of the caseine, andin some cases the ethers of the above- 
mentioned acids are produced, at the expense probably 
of a little sugar of milk left in the cheese, conferring 
the peculiar aroma perceptible in some varieties of it. 
The different kinds of cheese are dependent upon the 
kind of milk used in their preparation, the ricber cheese 
being, of course, obtained from milk containing a large 
proportion of cream; such cheese fuses at a moderate 
heat, and makes good toasted cheese, whilst that which 
contains little butter never fuses completely, but dries 
and shrivels like leather, The principal descriptions 
of C. made in Great Britain, most of which are success- 
fully imitated (and in some cases improved upon) in this 
country, are the Cheddur, Cheshire, Derbyshire, Dunlop, 
Gloucester (single and double), Lincolnshire, Norfolk, 
and Wiltshire. The Stilton, the richest and dearest of all 
English C., is not manufactured elsewhere with any de- 
ga of success. It is nearly double the price of all other 

ngleu C—Es. of © for 1880, 141.554.476 lbs., valne abt 
$12,579,968, of which England took $10,534,150. The est. 
annual product of ( in the U. S. is 50 000,000 lbs., abt. 

a third of which is made in N Y. The other principal 

states producing C. are Ohio, Vermont, Illinois, Massa- 

chusetts and Cal. For foreign C.. see their names, ag 
diurmesan, chiefly made in Parma, Italy: Gruyere, in 

Switzerland and the French dep, of Jura; Dutch. in Hol- 

land. The Roquefort, Neufchâtel, aud Bric ure the best 

known of the French cheeses, 

(Med.) Cheese, which, in a state of health and vigor- 
ous appetite, may be eaten in large quantities, and with 
comparative impunity, is a substance that in no form 
should be given to, or partaken of, by an invalid, or one 
with weak digestion. A very erroneous idea is enter- 
tained by many people, that a certain amount of cheese 
taken after dinner promotes the digestion of the other 
articles eaten to make up the repast. Cheese in any 
form is extremely indigestible, and, when toasted, be- 
comes little better than so much dried leather. Any 
benefit, therefore, that accrues from eating cheese as a 
dessert must arise simply from the salt contained in it 
acting as a stimulant to the stomach. 

Cheese’-cake, u. A kind of cake made of soft curds, 
sugar, and butter. 

With soft'ning mead and cheese-cake ends the strife.” —King. 
Cheese'land, in 7¢zas, a post-office of Angelina co. 
Cheese’-lep, n. 

used in the making of cheese. 

Cheese’-mite, n. (Zoöl.) The mite in cheese, a 
species of the genns ACARUS, 9. v. 

Cheese’-monger, n. A dealer in, or vender of, cheese. 

Cheese’-paring, n. The rind or paring of cheese, 

„Like a man made after supper of a cheese-paring.” —Shaks. 

Cheese’-press, n. A press or engine used for pressing 
curds in the making of cheese. 

Cheese’-rennet, n. (Hot.) See GALIUM. 

Cheese’-vat, n. The wooden vat or case used for con- 
fining cards before they are pressed into cheese, 

Chees’y, adv. Having the nature, qualities, taste, or 
form of cheese; as, “a cheesy substance.” — Arbuthnot. 

Cheet, v. i. To chatter or chirrup, as a bird. 


—A county bordering on the Pacific. 


Cheiran’‘thus, n. 


Cheiros'temon, n. 


Che-kiang, in China. 
Cheko‘a, n. 
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Chee’tah, Chetah, n. (Zon.) See LEOPARD 

Chee'ver, Goke BARRELL, D. D., an eminent American 
divine, and mau of letters, B. at Hallowell, Maine, in 
1807, graduated at Bowdoin College, in 1525, and settled 
at Salem, Mass., in 1532. His early contributions to the 
Biblical Repository, North American Review, &c., were 
remarkably popular. He is an earnest advocate of the 
temperance cause, and, in 1835, published an allegory 
called Deacon Gils’s Distillery, which brought upon him 
an action for libel, and a months imprisonment. In 
1539, Dr. C. removed to New York, where he is the pas- 
tor of a large and influential congregation. His doc- 
trine is that of orthodox congregativnalism. Amon 
his principal works are, The Windings of the hiver oF 
the Water of Life; Lectures on Bunyan and the Pil- 
grim's Progress; Wanleringsofa Pilgrim ; and Lectures 
om the Life, Sanctity, and Gels af Cowper. 

Chef, n. [Fr.] The chiet or head person; as, chef de 
bataillon, (chief, or commander of a battalion.) 

—, (or CHEr DE Cursing, chief cook.) The head cook of 
the kitchen of u large establishment; as, the chef of a 
clut-house. 

ef-d’ceuvre, (shd-dddrr’,) n.; pl. CHEFS-D'EUVRE. 
Fr.] A masterpiece; a capital or principal work in 
‘lles-lettres, the fine arts, &c. 

Che’fonte, or Cuiruncre, in Louisiana, a small river 
flowing S. into Luke Pontchartrain. 

Che’gre, Che goe. n. (os l.) See PULEX. 

Chehalem Valley, in Oregon, a township of Yam 
Hill co., on the Chehalem Creek. 


A river rising in Lewis co., on the E. side of the Coast 


Range, and flowing through Chehalis co., N. N. W., falle 
into Gray's Harbor, after a course of about 125 m. 
Area, about 1,550 
Pup. about 450. 


sq.m. Cap. Montesano. 


Chehalis Reservation, iu Washington Ter., a vill. 


of Chehalis co., on the Pacific. 


Che‘haws, in South Carolina, a small river emptying 


into St. Helena Sound. 

(Bot.) A genus of plants, order 
Brassicucee. The Wuall-flower, C. cheiri, is a popular 
garden-flower. admired for its agreeable odor and its 
handsome corymbose clusters of orange or yellow flowers. 
It is 1-2 feet high; stem somewhat shrubby and decum- 
bent at base; leaves entire and slightly dentate, lan- 
ceolate, acute, smooth; petiole obovate. 


Cheiro’ings, n. (ob.) See AYE-AYE. 
Cheirop’tera, n. pl. 


(Gr. cheir, the hand, and pferon, 
awing.| (Zool.) An order of Mammalia characterized 
by having the anterior extremities, and especially the 
hands, so modified as to serve the office of wings, the 
fingers being extremely lengthened and connected to- 
gether by athin membrane. Of this order the common 
Bat (Vespertilio p:pestrellus) may be regarded as the 
type. — See Bar. 2 


Cheirop’terous, a. Belonging, or relating, to the 


Cheireptera. 

(Bot.) A genus of trees, ord. 
Sterculiacee. The species C. platavotdes is the Hand- 
plant of Mexico, which derives its common name from 
the remarkable appearance of its flowers: the anthers 
and style being so arranged as to resemble a hand fur- 
nished with long claws. 

See TcHE-KIANG. 


The clay used in the manufacture of 
Chinese porcelain. 


Che'lee, n. pl. (Gr. chele, a claw.) (ZH.) The first pair 


of forcipated extremities of the crab, lobster, and other 
crustaceans. — Brande, 

Chel'idon, n. [Gr.] (Anat.) The hollow at the flex- 
ure of the arm. — Crabb. 

Chelido’nium, n. (Bot.) The Celandine, a gen. of 
plants, ord. /upaveracee. The species C. majus is found 
in waste places and on old walls, and may be recognized 
by its small yellow flowers, and the orange-colored juice 
which exudes from its stem when plucked, This juice 
is poisonous, and is a popular application for the cure 
of warts. It has been used with success in the treat- 
ment of opacities of the cornea, and has also been ad- 
ministered internally as a stimulant. 

Cheliferous, (Ke-/ifer-us,) a. Gr. chelé. claw, and Lat. 

ve, to bear.] Possessing cheliform adjuncts, 

Cheliform, (/el’i-form,) a. Gr. chelé, and Lat. forma, 
form.) Having a movable finger like the claw of a 
crab, of pincer-like form. 

Che‘lius, MXI NIN Josepn, a distinguished German 
surgeon, B. 1794. He graduated at Heidelberg in 1812. 
became hospital surgeon in Ingolstadt in 1813. and ac- 
companied as regimental surgeon the Baden troops to 
France. At the close of the war, C. went to Vienna. and 
in 1815 joined the second expedition against France. In 
1819 he was made full professor at Heidelberg; in 1821 
court counsellor; and in 1826 privy counsellor D. 1806. 
His works upon surgery have been so much esteemed 
that they have been translated into nearly all the lan- 
guages of Europe. 


A bag used for holding the rennet) Chelms'ford, an ancient town of England. co. Essex, 


on the Chelmer, 28 m. N.E. by E. of London. It is the 
centre of a fine agricultural country. Pop. 6,064. 


Chelms’ford, in Massachusetts, n post-village and 


township of Middlesex co.,on the Merrimac River, 23 
m. N.W. of Boston. 

Chelo'nia, . pl. Gr. chelone, a tortoise.) (Zodl.) An 
order of Reptiles, including the Tortoises and Turtles; 
characterized by the body being enclosed between a 
double shield or shell, from which the head, tail, and 
limbs are protruded. The animals composing this order 
vary considerably in those details of their structure 
which adapt them to different habits of life; some of 
them being adapted to reside exclusively upon the solid 
ground, and others to dwell amidst marshes, the muddy 
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banks of rivers, &. The Lanp Tortoises (Testudinide) 
have a bulged carapace, sustained by a bony skeleton 
wholly solid, and anchylosed for the greater part to the 
lateral edges of the breast-plate; their legs are trun- 
cated, with very short toes connected almost to the 
nails, and are capable, together with the head, of being 
conpletely withdrawn into the armor. In the MARSH 


Fig. 575. — HAWK-BILL TURTLE, 
(Chelonia imbricata.) 
and River Tortoises ( Emydoydæ) the toes are divided 
and webbed, so ua to increase the extent of surface; and 
in the TuRTLES (Chelonidx) they are extended into large 
undivided paddles, by which they can propef themselves 
rapidly through the water. — See Tortoises and TURTLE. 

Chelo’nian, a. Pertaining or relating to, or treating of, 
animals of the tortoise kind. 

—n. One of the Chelonia. 

Chelsea, a borough and par. of England, forming one 
of the W. suburbs of London, This is an ancient and 
picturesque place, famous for its fine Royal Hospital 
erected as a retreat for invalided veteran soldiers. Pup. 
of parish, 71°81") RR 101. 

Chelsea, in [iinois, a post-village of Will co., 117 m. 
N.E. of Springfield. 

Chelsea, in Jowa, a post-office of Tama co. 

Chelsea, in Kansas, a post-village, cap. of Butler co., 
on Walnut Creek, 48 m. 8.W. of Emporia. 

Chelsea, in Maine, a twp. of Kennebec co.; pop. 1,238, 

Chelsea, in Massachusetis, n city of Suffolk co., which 
may be considered a suburb of Boston. It is a hand- 
somely built and flourishing place, possessing 11 
churches; banks, and other fine public edifices. It con- 
nects with Boston by the Wiuniximmet ferry (the oldest 
in the U. States, dating from 1631), and by the E. rail- 
road; and with Charlestown by a bridge, 3,300 feet in 
length, over the Mystic River. Manf. Oils, paints, hol- 
low-ware, upholstery, brushes, implements, &. Shi 
building is a prominent feature. Pop (1880) 21,785. 

Chelsea, in Michigan, a prosperous post-village of 
Washtenaw co., 60 m. W. of Detroit. 

Chelsea, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Delaware co. 

Chelsea, in New York, a village of Cattaraugus co., 50 
m. E. of Dunkirk. 

Chelsea, in Vermont, a post-village and township of 
Orange co., 20 m. S. by E. of Montpelier; pop. 1,526. 

Cheltenham, (cell ’nam,) n town, borough, and fash- 
ionable watering-place of Eugland, co. Gloucester, on 
the Chelt, at the base of the Cotswold Hills, 9 m. N.E. 
of Gloucester, and ¥7 W.N.W. of London. This is one 
of the handsomest built, and most resorted to of the 
English spas, The water is a saline, acidulons chalyb- 
ento. C. is situate in the centre of a country teeming 
with exquisite scenery and fine antiquarian remains. 
Pop (18*1) 47.972. 

Cheltenham, in Missouri, a post-village of St. Louis 
co, © m. W. of St. Louis. 

Cheltenham, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of 
Montgomery co. 

Chel'va, a town of Spain, prov. Valencia, on a river of 
the sune name, 39 m. N.W. of Valencia; pop. 4,948. 

Chemic, Chemical, (Cen, em H, a. Pertain- 
ing. or relating, to chemistry 

—Resulting from the operation of the principles of bodies 
by decomposition, &e.; ns, chemical analyais. 

Chemical Analysis. ((“em.) For theoretical infor- 
mation on this subject, see ANALYSIS. Practically, C. A. 
is divided into the following principal branches :— Di- 
alysis, which is the separation of crystalline and non- 
crystalline constituents of solutions by means of the 
intervention of an absorbing diaphragm; Inorganic 
analysis, the detection and separation of the constituents 
of products not being either of an animal or vegetable 
nature; Organic analysis, which is the resolution of 
animal and vegetable substances into their component 
parts; Spectrum analysis, which is the recognition of 
elementary substances by means of certain lines in the 
prismatic spectrum of a lamp, in the flame of which 
their compounds are burnt; Qualitative analysts, which 
is the accurate detection of the components of a enb- 
stance without reference to their proportions; Quanti~ 
tative analysis, the separation und weighing of the con- 
stituents of n compound; and Volumetric analysis, the 
quantitative estimates of the component parts by means 
of measured test solutions of a uniform strength. — Bee, 
chiefly, BLOW-PIPE, Dratysis, Organio and INORGANIC 
Cuemistry, Re-aGent, SPECTRUM ANALYSIS, &c. 

Chemical Attraction, See AFFINITY. 

Chemical Formule, (Ciemistry.) The alchemists, 
for the suke of mystery, employed the signs of the dif- 
ferent planets to represent the various metals. Modern 
chemists, for the sake of convenience and brevity, have 
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givon to every element one or two letters called symbols, 
which are used, in conjunction with figures and alge- 
braic signs, to express every known compound, (For 
the symbols of the different elements, see ATuMIc THE- 
ory.) The principles upon which modern chemical no- 
tation is founded, is that each symbol indicates one or 
More atoms of the clement it represents: thus C, Cz. Cz. 
indicate respectively, one, two, and twenty-seven atoms 
of carbon. Two symbols, placed side by side, signify 
that they are in close chemical union; thus, AgO signi- 
fies a compound containing an atom of silver united to 
an atom of oxygen, A comma, separating two or more 
groups of symbols, must be taken to mean that they are 
not * such intimate chemical union that the groups 
cannot be separated without decomposition; thus, AgO, 
Nos represents nitrate of silver, which by certain treat- 
ment can be separated into AgO, oxide of silver, and 
NO,, nitric acid. The sign plus (+) signifies that the 
union is still weaker; thus, AgO,NOs+HO means ni- 
trate of silver united to an ntom of water, HO. A num- 


ber placed on the left of a group of symbols signifies 
that the whole group, as far as the next comma or plus, 
is to be multiplied by it; thus, KO,2CrO, signifies that 
one equivalent of potash is to be united with two of 
chromic acid. Sometimes the group to be multiplied is 
enclosed in a parenthesis; (IIRC y) AKO, S0 %% means 
that three equivalents of cyanide of mercury are united 
to two of sulphate of potash. Formule may be empiri- 
cal or ralimal — the former giving merely the constitu- 
ents of a compound; the latter indicating the manner in 
which they are grouped. It is evident, therefore, that 
a compound can only have one empirical formula, while 
its rational formule are as numerous as the theories of 
its composition. Alcohol, for instance, is represented 
empirically by the formula CyHg0g; rationally, it may be 
represented as the ethylate of water, HO,C\H,0; the 
hydrated oxide of ethyl, C. HO. IO; as a compound of 
oleflant gas and two equivalents of water, 2HO, C4H4 
and so on ad infinitum. Brackets ure used to denote 


substitution compounds; that is, compounds in which 
one element, or group of elements, has been substituted 
for another, without materially uffecting the character 
of the compound. 
Nu 
ll represents ammonia. 
H 


represents platinamine, or ammonia in which an 
Pt 
atom of platinum has replaced an atom of hydrogen. 
In like manner, 
NH 
8 z is the formula of ethylamine, or ammonia with 
I 

an atóm of hydrogen, replaced by an atom of ethyl. 

Two changes have been lately introduced into chemical 

formule, that it will be well to notice :— one in which 

dashes are used to denote the atomic power of the ele- 
ment; the other,a line through a symbol, to signify 
that its atomic number has been doubled. Bi“ means 
that bismuth has a triatomic pawer in the way of form- 
ing substitution compounds; thus, 

Nallz 

Hy is an ammonia compound in which three equiv- 

Bi” 
alents of hydrogen are replaced by one of bismuth, that 
metal having a triple uniting power. This notation 
originated with Mr. Gerhardt, an eminent French chem- 
ist, whose views on the subject are daily gaining ground 
in Europe, and are fully explained under the head Gen- 
HARDT's Notation. This new system, although precious 
to the chemist from its higher degree of exactness and 
precision, has for the general reader and student the in- 
convenience of being somewhat complicated and easily 
subject to errors; and as the ancient system is yet nl- 
most exclusively in use in this country, we have gener- 
ally followed it in the present work. 

Chemical Nomenclature. (Chem.) The present 
system of chemical nomenclature is due to the immortal 
Lavoisier, and will remain a monument to his marvel- 
lous powers of systematic classification. It is based on 
the great principle that the name of a compound should, 
as fur as possible, express its composition and properties. 
The names of many of the simple elements we have re- 
ceived from the alchemists, and were formed on no defi- 
nite plan. Those elements which have been lately dis- 
covered have been named either from some character- 
istic property possessed by them, or from some word in- 
dicating their source. Metals, asn rule, terminate in tum, 
as potassium, thallium, &.; metalloids in on, as boron, 
silicem, &c.; gases in tne, or gen, such as chlorine and 
orygen. In several instances, theory grounded on insuf- 
ficient facts has been allowed to influence the name of 
an element; for example, oxygen was named from otus, 
acid, and gennao, to generate; the Lavoisierian theory 
being that no acid could exist without oxygen. Subse 
quently, however, it was found that oxygen occnrred in 
all bases, and that many acids existed that contained 
hydrogen in its stead. The Lavoisierian nomenclature 
is founded on the fact, that when a compound of two 
elements is submitted to the action of the voltaic enr- 
rent, these elements separate, one (the electro-positive 
body) being attracted by the negative pole, and the other 
(electro-negative body) going to the positive pole. As 
a rule, it was found that the metalloids were electro- 
negative, and the metals electro-positive. The simplest 
combinations of two elements are termed binary com- 
pounds, and fall naturally into two divisions — bases 
and acids. Bases always end in ide, and are compounds 
of different proportions of a metal with a metalloid. 
The proportion of the metalloid is indicated by the ad- 
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dition of a Greek or Latin numerical particle; thus we 
have the protozde, ozide, binoxide, and teroxide of 
various metals, indicating that these compounds contain 
one, one and a half, two, nnd three duses of oxygen to 
one of metal. When the metal is in excess, Greek pro- 
fixes are used; we have, tor instance, the dinoride or 
trisoxide of a metal, showing that the metal is in a 
double or triple dose. Generally, the prefixes sub and 

r are used to indicate the excess of meta) over metal- 
oid, and vice versu. The termination uret was formerly 
used in several cases, such as sulphuret, phosphuret, &.; 
but is now abandoned in favor of the termination ide. 
The compounds of the metalleids with each other are 
named on thesame principle. When the dose of oxygen 
is large, the compound is generally possessed of acid 
properties; thus we have CrzOs, the sesquioxide of chro- 
mium, which is a base; but by increasing the oxygen, 
we obtain CrO, which is an acid capable of forming 
salts with bases. The amount of oxygen contained in 
oxy-ucids is indicated by the termination ic or ous, or 
the prefixes hypo, under, or hyper, above. A few exam- 
ples of bases and acids will illustrate this: 


-- Dinoxide or suboxide of lend. 
-Protoxide or oxide of copper. 
~Besqnioxide of iron. 
Binoxide of i 

eroxide of gold. 
entachloride of phosphorus. 


bine with other metalloids to form acids; for instance, 


we have: 
HOI.. «Hydrochloric acid. 
HBr. Hydrobromic acid. 
Ass, . Sulpho-arsenous acid. 
Aad, .. . Sulpho-arsenic acid. 
The compounds of acids with bases are always indicated 
by the termination or préfix of the word giving the 
name of the acid. Acids ending in ous and ic form sults 
— in ite und ate, the prefix being. of course, pro- 
served. A few examples of this will suffice: 
Sulphate of iron=Sulphuric acid oxide of iron. 
Eypophoaphste of lead=Hypophosphoric acid+oxide 
of lead. 


Sulphate of copper Sulphurous acid oxide of copper. 
Hyposulphate of cobalt=Hyposul phurous acid +oxide 
of cobalt. 

When the oxide with which the acid is united is a pro- 
toxide or peroxide, the prefixes proto and per are added; 
for instance, the pernitrate and protonitrate are the ni- 
trates of the protoxide and peroxide of the metal. When 
the dose of acid is greater or less than the base, the pre- 
fixes sub, sesqui, bi, are used; as the sulcirbonate, bicar- 
bonate, and sexquicarbonate of soda. In double salts, the 
name of the base only is repeated; as the tartrate of 
potash and soda. There are a few instances of acids and 
salts which have the same composition, but different 

roperties. They are distinguished from the ordinary 

ind by the prefix meta; thus we have phosphoric acid 
and melaphosphoric acid. The prefix pyro signifies that 
the acid or salt has been obtained by heat; for instance, 
pyrogallic acid produced iv this way from gallic acid, 
In organic chemistry, the nomenclature is in,many 
cases somewhat confused. This is not owing to any 
want of proper principle in the formation of new words, 
but rather to the differences of opinion existing among 
chemists as to the composition of the substances indi- 
cated. Thus aniline is called phenylamine, phenylia, und 
benzidam, by different chemists, who each have u theory 
touching its composition, Organic chemistry may be 
defined us the chemistry of organic radicals or com- 
pounds contsining carbon, which act in every way as 
elements. Organic radicals generally terminate in yl, 
and mostly contain carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. Thus 
we have ethyl the radical of ether, which forms oxides 
and salts in the same manner as iron, lead, or any of the 
purely elementary bodies. (See ON RADICALS.) — 
There are also compounds corresponding to the electro- 
negative bodies oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, &c. We have, 
for instance, cyanogen and amidogen, which form cya- 
nides and amides, similar in their properties to chlorides 
and oxides. The termination ol or ole is generally ap- 
plied to neutral compounds of carbon and hydrogen, 
possessed of neither basic nor acid properties, and are 
mostly liquid, such as benzol, pyrol,quinol. The termi- 
nation in is applied to other neutral substances, gener- 
ally solids; such as parafin, naphthalin, and albumin, 
Those ending in ine or ia are generally bodies allied to 
the alkalies in their properties. We have, for instance, 
quinine or quinia, strychnine or strychnia, aniline, &c. 
which form salts with acids. Many of those which end 
in anine resemble ammonia, and are considered substi- 
tation compounds of that body, in which one or more 
equivalents of hydrogen are replaced by an organic radi- 
cal. Thus we have ethylamine: 

(Ethyl) Ogi, 

H n, in which one eqnivalent of hydrogen 
I 

is replaced by one of ethyl. If two or three equivalents 
are replaced, the prefix di or tri is udded to the word; 
forinstance, we have d/methylamine, and tripropylamine, 
the composition of which is plainly indicated by their 
names. When the hydrogen is replaced by different 
bodies, their names are prefixed. We have, for instance, 
ethyl-methyl-am ylamine,which consists of one equivalent 
of nitrogen united to-one each of the organic radicala 
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ethyl, methyl, and amyl. There are also substitution 
acids as well as bases; such as bromobenzmic acid and 
chloracetic acid, in which bromine and chlorine are sub- 
stituted for an equivalent of hydrogen. Thus, although 
these names appear unintelligible and unwieldy to the 
superficial observer, they are as easily understood by 
the chemical student as any term including several 
nouns and adjectives would be to an ordinary individual. 
In this respect, chemical nomenclature bears a very 
favorable contrast with that pertaining to botany, a 
science disfigured by the introduction of what may be 
called complimentary nomenclature, according to the 
principles of which the plants are called after their 
discoverers, or some great man whom the discoverer 
wishes to flatter, instead of bearing names indicative of 
their properties or origin. See CHEMISTRY. 
ically, adr. According to the principles or laws 
of chemistry ; by chemical process or operation. 
Chemicals, n. pi. Substances used for producing 
chemical combinations and effects; articles or substances 
roduced by chemical process. 
emiglyphic, ((- i] a. 
chemical, and Gr. glyphein, to engrave. 
Ivanic process. 
Chem ‘in de Ronde, n. [Fr.] ( Fort.) A passage left 
between the top of the revetment of the escarp and the 
parapet itself, so constructed that the defenders, them- 
selves protected, can fire from it into the ditch. 
Chemise, (-n) n. (Fr. chemise; Sp. camisa; It. 
camicia, from L. Lat. camisia, a linen night-gown ; from 
Lat. camus, a kind of collar for the neck, Gr. kemas, a 
muzzle; Ar. kamis, a shirt.) A shift or under-garment 
worn by females. 
— Fort.) A wall lining the face of an earth-work. 
Chemisette, (sh m-e-zet’,) n. Fr. dim. of CHEMISE, g. v. 
An under-chemise, worn by females. 
Chemist, (formerly written CHYMIST,) (kem’ist,) n. [See 
CHEMISTRY.) A person versed in chemistry; a profes- 
sor of chemistry: a vender of chemicals. 
The starving chymisf, in his golden views supremely blest." Pope. 
Chemistry, (formerly CHYMISTRY,) n. [Ar.kimia; Fr. 
chimie; Sp. chimia ; It. chimica ; supposed to be derived 
from Gr. chumos, juice, liquid, from cheñ, to pour, to pour 
out.] The science which relates to the peculiar properties 
of matter; the propertics of clementary substances, the 
proportions in which they unite, the means of their sepa- 
ration, and the laws which guovern and effect these 
encies. 
“eT st.) There is perhaps no science the gradual pro- 
gress of which is so casily traced from one step to another 
as the science of chemistry. The empirical mixing of 
two substances, possessing different properties, to form 
a third, differing from either, must have commenced 
with the first peopling of the earth, The fact was trans- 
mitted to others who improved on it, and experimented 
on other similar bodies; and thus a mass of practical 
information was obtained, which gradually developed 
into chemical manufactures. The origin of Cis gen- 
erally traced to Tubal Cain, the father of workers of 
metal, between whom and Hermes Trismegistus lies a 
riod of obscurity of which we know nothing. Hermes 
is said to have been the inveutor of Alchemy, a notion 
not entitled to much credit. In any ca ypt, which 
is said to have been colonized by his son Mizraim, was 
the foremost chemical nation of the East; their glass, 
ottery, colors, and method of embalming the dead, 
wearing strong testimony to tho fact of their being ac- 
quainted with chemical processes brought to a great 
state of perfection. The practical part of the s 
existed previous to the theoretical; but by degre 
men began to think, they began also to obser 
theorize. Thinking men saw that a gross earthy mat 
ter, such as iron ore, became transmuted, as it were, by 
fire into a hard metallic substance like iron. What 
more rational than for them to suppose that gold could 
be formed iu a similar way? The change of earth into 
metal was to them less wonderful in theory than the 
chango of lead into gold. Thus began alchemy. The 
origin of alchemy is Jost in obscurity. Philology, how- 
ever, comes to our aid, and points out to us that com- 
mon chemical words such as alcohol, alali, aludel, and 
others, have an Arabian origin, which plainly indicates 
that the Arabians, although, perhaps, not the inventors 
of the black art, were at any rate its most ardent vota- 
ries. Gralually, another notion stolo in, The prin- 
ciples and practice of pharmacy became more general, 
and a specious logic was brought to bear on the fact 
that certain salts and liquors of a metallic nature as- 
surged pain and restored drooping vitality. It was 
then but one step further to go to find a compound that 
would prolong life indefinitely. Another object of pur- 
suit was the universal solvent, or alkahest. The first 
practisers of alchemy were, no doubt, honest, serious 
men; but as time wore on, there arose a mass of im- 
postors who found ready dupes in avaricious people, 
who were ever ready to buy the secret of unbounded 
riches. In this way there was formed a mass of almost 
unintelligible knowledge, carefully concealed from the 
vulgar by secret symbols, and an absurd nomenclature. 
Through this accumulation of rubbish there ran some 
golden veins; and we must never forget, that, although 
alchemy had its philosophers’ stone and universal sol 
vent. it also gave us a hundred salts and preparations 
daily used in our own laboratories. Towards the end 
of the 17th century arose a set of men whose brains 
were made in a better mould than those of their pre- 
decessors. Putting aside the idea of transmutation of 
metals, they turned their attention to the discovery of 
the principles that governed the formation and compo- 
sition of bodies already in their hands, rather than to 
the pursuit of chemical chimeras that might for ever 
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elude their grasp. Paracelsus, though imbued with the 
fanciful doctrines of astrology and demonology, must 
always be regarded with reverence for his virtues and 
pity for his faults. He must ever be considered as the 
connecting link between the alchemists and chemists. 
A few of his researches will be sutticient to show that, 


although full of the maddest hallucinations, he was one) 


of those rare geniuses who have the power of lifting a 
science from the mire, He was the first to offer a true 
chemical explanation of the action of mercury, iron, and 
lead in the human system. He distinguished alum from 
copperas, showing that the former contained an earth, 
the latter a metal. He adinitted the existence of other 
elastic fluids besides air. He was aware that animals 
could not live, and inflammable matters could not burn, 
without air. To him succeeded Van Helinont, who was 
the first to distinguish between aerial fluids, or guses, 
as he called them, After Vun Helmont came Boyle, the 
founder of the Royal Society of England, one of the 
most acute experimentalists that ever lived. His nu- 
Merous experiments are marvels of accuracy, bearing 
even the test of our present knowledge. He, aud his 
contemporary Hook, made great improvements in the 
air-puinp, the invention of Otto Guericke, and paved the 
way to further discoveries. At the beginning of the 15th 
century come the names and discoveries of Beecher and 
Stahl, the founders of the phlogistic theory. They 
found that by heating charcoal with metallic oxides or 
calces, they were reduced to a metallic state. They 
further noticed, that when charcoal was burnt it was 
entirely dissipated. Upon these facts they founded the 
theory that charcoal, or phlogiston, was a principle 
which united with the calx to form the metal. This 
notion appeared to be further carried out by the fact 
that metals, when heated, are converted into calces; the 
explanation of which was, that the volatilized charcoal, 
or phlogistm, was consumed by the heat. This theory, 
which was the first general principle applied to the 
whole range of chemical phenomena, maintained its 
ground for some time, until the discoveries of Priestley 
tended to overthrow it, by proving that the calx, or 
oxide, or mercury, instead of gaining something by being 
heated, lost something, and that that something was ox- 
yeen. About this time Cavendish discovered hydrogen, 
and Rutherford nitrogen, experiment being heaped on 
experiment, and discovery on discovery, until the 
Stuhlian theory gave way. It was succeeded by that 
of Lavoisier, the futher of modern chemical science, 
who classified and arranged the known chemical facts 
into a system unparalleled for its precision, extent of 
view, and logical accuracy. His discoveries were few, 
but he reasoned on the discoveries of others with 
wonderful astuteness, From this moment C. marched 
onward with giant strides, It wonld be impossible 
to enumerate the whole of the discoveries that have 
taken place since the commencement of the present 
century; a few will suffice to show how wonderfully 
science has progressed even in our own time. The ap- 
plication of the voltaic current to the decomposition 
of the alkalies, by Davy, resulted in the discovery of a 
dozen or more new metals. The atomic theory of Dal- 
ton threw great light upon the composition of salts and 
acids. The invention of the present symbolic notation 
by Berzelius, and the determination of the elementary 
equivalents, soon followed. In 1811 Davy overthrew the 
notion of Lavoisier, that acids could not exist without 
oxygen, by proving that hydrochloric acid co ~l 
only of chlorine and hydrogen. In 1812 Courtois dis- 
covered iodine; Balard followed some time after with 
bromine. Element succeeded element until they reached 
the number of sixty. All this time organic C. was 
making great progress. The vegetable alkaloids began 
tu attract great attention; their analyses were made, 
and new theories founded on them, The early laborers, 
Liebig and Berzelius, threw great light on this branch 
of the science, Which is even to this day the most attrac- 
tive to many famous chemists. The development of the 
theory of organic radicles has gone on increasing, fos- 
tered by the labors of Faraday, Laurent, Gerhardt, Hof- 
mann, and a host of others, until it has assumed a math- 
ematical precision unknown to any other branch of 
physical science. The last, and perhaps the most im- 
le discovery of our time is spectral analysis, which 
ias already resulted in the addition of new elements, 
and will certainly marvellously increase the stock of our 
chemical knowledge. The researches of Graham upon 
the diffusion of salts in solution and in dialysis, or the 
separation of crystallizable and non-crystallizablo sub- 
stances in solution by means of an intervening dia- 
phragm, are among the most brilliant discoveries of 
the age. The researches of Schinbein, Schastter, Brodie, 
and others, on the allotropic states of bodies, seem to 
point to the compound character of the present elemen- 
tary bodies. The nomenclature of C. has undergone, 
within the past few years, great changes. Old and famil- 
iar names have been dropped, making way for others 
more in accord with the present ideas of the true com- 
position of bodies. (See CHEMICAL FORMULÆ, p.! 
Theoretical C. Modern science regards matter as divi 
ble into masses, molecules, und atoms. A mass of matter is 
any portion recognizable by the senses, A molecule is the 
smallest quantity of any substance which can exist by 
itself, and which can enter into or leave a chemical 
change. An atom is the smallest particle of matter which 
can exist in combination. A molecule is made up of 
atoms, a mass is made up of molecul These divisions 
of matter are beld together by attractions called mass, 
molecular and atomic attraction. Mass attraction is called 
gravitation; molecular attraction, cohesion; and atomic 
attraction is called chemism. C. is then the science of 


atoms; it takes cognizance only of those facts which de- 
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pend npon differences of atomic constitution. C. makes 
such strides, that its progress can only be realized by 
a study of the current scientific journals. 

Chem nitz, a manufacturing town of Saxony, on the 
Chemnitz, 37 m. W.S.W.of Dresden. Manuf. Cottons, 
cotton hosiery, mitts, &c. Php. 78,209. 

Chemosh’, the national god of the Moabites and of the 
Ammonites, worshipped also in the reign of Solomon at 
Jerusalem. 

Chemung’, in N., a p.-v.and twp. of McHenry co., 70 
m. W.N.W. of Chicago. 

Chemung', in New York, a S W county, bordering on 
Pennsylvania, Area, abt 513 sq. m. It is traversed Ly 
the Chemung River, and drained by Cayuta Cutharin 
and Wynkoop’s creeks. Surface Very irregular Avil. 
Generally fertile. Cap. Elmira, Jp. (1880) 43,065. 

—A post-villaze und township of Chemung co, 270 m. 
from New York city. 

Chemung’ Centre, ín New Fork, a post-office of 
Chemung co. 

Chemung’ River, in New York, is formed by the 
junction of Tioga und Conhocton rivers, in Steuben 
co., takes an E.S.E. course through Chemung co, and 
empties into the Susquehanna. 

Chenan’go, in New , u S. E central county, partly 
bounded on the E. by Unadilla River, und watered by 
the Chenango and the E. branch of the Susquehanna. 
Surface. Diversified. Sil. Generally fertile. The Che- 
nango Canal connecting Utica and Binghamton, passes 
through the co. Cup. Norwich, Pop.(1880) 39,890. 

A township of Broome co. 

Chenango, in Pennsylvania, a village of Beaver co, 

—A post-office of Lawrence co. 

Chenango Forks, in New York, a post-village of 
Broome co., on the Chenango River and Canal, 11 m. 
N.E. of Binghamton; pep. abt. 1,200 

Chenango River, in New Vork, rising in Oneida co. 
flows S. S. W. through Madison and Chenango counties. 
and empties into the Susquehanna. Length, abt. 90 m 

Chenaub’, Cuenas, or CMN AU. a river of the Punjab, 
estimated at 760 m. long. It is increased in its course 
by several tributaries, and finally joins the Ghura in 
Lat. 29° 21’ N., Lon. 71° 4 E. 

Chene, (shain,) in Louisiana, a bayou in the N.W. part 
of Terre Bonne parish, connected with bayous Shaver 
and Black. It is navigable throughout. 
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Che’ney ville, in Louisiana, a ward of Rapides parish, 
about 260 m. N.W. of New Orleans. 

Chengwata‘na, in Minnesota, a village and cap. of 
Eins co., on Snake River, abt. 70 m. N. of St. Paul; pop. 


Chen’ica, n. A weight of quantity in Persia, of which 
614 form 1 Cllothun = 1:809 imp. gallon 

Chenier, (d- i ANDRE MARIE DE, a very eminen” 
French poet, B. 1762. After finishing his education he 
was attached to the French embassy at Lendon, but 
Piciding to his over-ruling love of letters, he devoted 

imself to the study of Shakspeare and Milton. Soon 
after the outburst of the Revolution he returned to 
France, became the friend of Condorcet, and Sieyes, and 
boldly satirized the Jacobins in his caustic verse. He at 
last became a suspected person and was sent to prison, 
where he wrote his exquisite production La Jeune Cap- 
tive, inspired by the youth and beauty of his companion 
in misfortune, Mdlle. de Coigny. C. was guillotined, with 
44 others, July 25, 1794. Twenty-six years afterwards, 
his poems appeared for the first time in a collected shape, 
and were received with a burst of admiration, and there 
can be no doubt that his influence on modern French 
poetry has been very decided. 

CHENIER, MARIE Josepn DE, a French poet, brother of the 
preceding, B. 1764, at Constantinople, where his futher was 
attached to the French embassy. His principal works 
are, the two dramas (harles IX., and Henri VIIL. and 
his Tableau historique de état et des progrès de la litrra- 
ture Française depuis 1789, published in 1808. He is also 
the anthor of the Chant du Depart, which, next to the 
Marseillaise, is the most celebrated lyric of the revolu- 
tionary period. D. 1511. A 

Chenille, (she-néi’,) n. [Fr. a caterpillar] Silk or 
worsted cord woven in tufts, and used as a trimming for 
ladies’ dresses. 

Che'noa, in Minots, a post- village and township of Me- 
Lean co., 49 m. E. of Peoria; pop. 2,351. 

Chenonceaux, (’ ] in France. See BLERÉ. 

Chenook’, or Cmxook Crry, in Washington Territory, 
a post-village of Waukiukum co., on Columbia River, 35 
m. E. by S. of Pacific City. 

Chenop’odales, n.p. (Bet.) The Chenopodal al- 
liance, consisting generally of species with inconspicuous 
flowers, and often with scarcely more floral organs than 


are absolutely necessary to secure the perpetuation of 
the race. Diao. Hypogynons exogens, with mono- 
chlamydeous flowers; tree central placentæ; an external 
embryo, either curved round or applied to the surface of 
a little mealy or horny albumen; solitary carpels, or, 
if more than one, distinct. This alliance is divided into 
the four orders Nyctaginacee, Phytolauceacee, Amaran- 
thacer, and Chenopodiacee, q. Y. 

Cheno in cer, u. 5. [Gr. chen, a goose, pous, a 
foot.) The Goose-foot or Spinach family, an order of 
plants, alliance Chenopodales. Dian. Separate flat sepals 
opposite the stamens, two-celled anthers, a single one- 
seeded ovary, and herbaceous naked flowers. There are 
72 genera, which include 510 known species, distributed 
over all parts of the globe, but most abundant in extra- 
tropical regions, — herbs or under-shrubs, with leaves 
without stipules, alternate, or, rarely, opposite; flowers 
minute, greenish, without bracts perfect, polygamous 


or diclinous; calyx persistent, usually divided, nearly to 
the base imbricated; stamens usually equa? in number 
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to the lobes .f the calyx, and opposite to them; ovary 
terior, and a style usually 2-4 di- 
Fruit achænium, or utricle, or 
sometimes bauccate. Several plants of this order inhabit 
salt-marshes, and yield by combustion the soda-ash 
Many ure esculent: as beet and 
| 
| 
| 


supenor, or partly i 
visions, rarely sinple. 


called barilla, q. v. 


mangold-wurzel (see BETA), spinach (Spinacia oleracea), 
The seeds of 
Several contain volatile oil which 
renders theim anthelmintic, antispasmodic, aromatic, 
carminative, and stimulant, The typical genus is Hr- 


and garden orach (Arie hortensis). 
others are nutritious. 


NOPODIUM, iv. 
Chenopo'dium, n. ( Bot.) The Goose-foot, a genus of 
plants, order Chenopiacee, 


the smallest hitherto noticed. 
the name of petty rice, and form a common article of 
food in Peru. The seeds of C. anthelminticum (worm- 
seed) are largely employed for their anthelmintic and 
antispasmodic properties. C. ambrosioides is employed 
in Mexico and Colombia as tea: hence it is commonly 
known as Mexican tea. The Onk of Jerusalem, C. botrys, 
found in sandy fields from New England to Illinois, is 
sometimes cultivated both on account of its fragrance, 
and the remarkable appearance of its compound clusters 
of innumerable flowers. Plant 1-3 feet high, viscid- 
pubescent. Leaves petiolate, the sinuses deep, giving 
them some resemblance to oak-leaves. The branches 
put forth numerous leaves and short axillary clusters on 
every side, forming long, leafy, cylindric, green, com- 
pound racemes, of which the central one is much the 
tallest. 

Cheops, (Ice,) an ancient king of Egypt. who, nc- 
cording to Herodotus, was a wicked and impious prince. 
He closed the temples and robbed his people of their 
labor. The first and largestof the pyramids is supposed 
to have been built by him. 100,000 men were engaged 
upon it for 20 years, at dates ranging from B. c. 5230 to 
B. c. 2120. 

Chepachet, (shz-pack'et,) in Rhode Island, a manufac- 
turing post-village of Gloucester township, Providence 
co. on Chepachet River, 10 m. N. W. of Providence; pop. 
about 1,200. 

Chepil'lo, in the Pacific Ocean. an island in a bay near 
the S. coast of Panama; Lat. 8° 57“ N., Lon. 79° W. 
Che po. in S. America, a town and river in the dept. of 
Panama, U. States of Colombia. The river empties into 
the Pacific 18 m. E. of Panama; and not far above is the 

small town. 

Chepstow. a sea-port town of England, co, Monmouth, 
on the Wye, 110 m. W. of London. It is situated amid 
some of the finest scenery in England. and has u magnifi- 
cent old Norman castle. Ship-building is largely en- 
gaged in, Pop. 3,700. 

Chepul'tepec, in Alabama, a post-office of Blount co. 

Cheque, n. Same as CHECK, q. v. 

Chequer, n. and v. See CHECKER. 

Che'quest, or Cnequiss, in Jowa, a township of Van 
Buren co.; pop. 967. 

~A post-office of Davis co. 

Cheq'uy, (sometimes written Curckr.) n. (er.) A 
border that has more than two rows of chequers (or 
checkers); or when the bordure, or shield, is checkered 
like a chess-board. 

Cher, a river of France, which rises in the dept. Creuse, 
and after a course of 195 m. joins the Loire immediately 
below Tours. For the last 50 m. it is navigable, 

Cree, an inland dep. of France, formed of part of the old 
provs. of Berri and Bourbonnais; having N. the dep. 
Loiret, E. Nièvre, S. Allier and Creuse, and W. Indre 
and Loire-et-Cher. Area, 2,553 sq. m. It takes its 
name from the river Cher, by which it is intersected, 
and is included in the basin of the Loire, which, with 
the Allier, forms its E. boundary. Surface, generally 
flat. Soil, various. Agric, Backward. Prol. Wheat, 
maslin, rye, barley, oats, hemp. Cattle, sheep, hogs, 
and goats are bred and pastured here on a large scale. 
Forests, and vineyards (yielding good wine), abound. 
Manuf. Tron-ware, cutlery, pottery, cloth and linen fub- 
rics, and leather. The dep. is divided into 3 urrond. 
Prin. towns. Bourges, St. Amand, Vierzon, and Sancerre. 
Pop. 336,013. 

Cheras’co, a walled inland town of N. Italy, prov. 
Cuneo, near the confluence of the Stura and Tanaro, 31 
m. S.S.E. of Turin. Manf. Wine, and silk, Pop. 9,807. 

Cheraw’, in & Curolina, a post-village of Chesterfield 
district, on Great Pedee River, 93 m. E. N. E. of Coluimbia ; 


pop. 2.258. 

cher’bourg, a fortified sea-port town, and one of the 
principal naval depots of France, dep. Manche, at the 
bottom of a bay formed by Cape Levi on the E, and 
Cape La Hogue on the W., at the month of the Divette, 
41 m. N.W. of St. Lo, and 185 W. N. W. of Paris. C. is, 
generally speaking, a well-built town. Its principal 
interest, however, is derived from its arsenal and forti- 
fications. From its advanced position in the English 
channel, it has long been a favorite object with the 
French govt. to render C. a great naval stronghold, and 
a secure asylum for ships of war; and, to accomplish 
this, vast suns have been expended upon it. The har- 
bors for merchantmen and vessels of war are quite dis- 
tinct from eachother. The latter, which was constructed 
by Napoleon L, is a magnificent work. excavated out of 
tie solid rock; is 328 yards long by 250 wide, and capa- 
ble of accommodating 50 sail of the line, which may 
enter at will, there being 25 ft. of water at low ebb. 
There are, besides, 4 superb graving docks, and a basin, 
Near the naval port is the great and extensive dock- 
yard, &. The roadstead of C. is one of the best in the 
channel, and capable of containing 400 sail. It is de- 
fended on all sides by batteries, and further protected 


The seeds of C. quinoa , 
tain starch granules, which are remarkable for being 
They are known under 
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ILL. in 1564. 
262 ft., and at its summit 101 ft. 


mandy. sop. 37,215. 
Cher’bury, in Georgia, a village of De Kalb co., 4 m. 
B. of Atlanta. 


head of x wide bay on the N. coast of the island, 128 m. 
S.E. by of Batavia; Lat. 6° 48’ S., Lon. 1080 307 E. It is 
the residence of a Dutch governor, and enjoys a con- 
siderable trade, exporting indigo. coffee, and teak-timber, 

Cherif, Cher'ith, n. See SHERIF. 

Cherimoyer, (er- mier.) n. Tho name commonly 
given to the fruit of the Anona cherimolia. It has been 
described as the finest of all fruits, and is generally eaten 
for dessert by the wealthy inhabitants of Pern and Bra- 
zil. It issometimes called the cherimolla.— See ANONA. 

Cheri'no, in 7ezas, a post- office of Nacogdoches co. 


foster ; to nurse; to nurture. 
Something the heart must have to cherish.’ — Longfellow. 
—To encourage, comfort, or support; as, to cherish an 
antipathy. 
“ Saturu doth cherish ber, and still augments her might. Davies. 


Cher'isher, n. 
supports, 
Maintainers and cherishers of a regular devotion.” — Sprat. 


Cher'isuingly, adv. In a cherishing, or encouraging 
manner. 

|Cher’mes, n. See KERMES. 

|Cheroot, (s/e-rd0t’.)n. A description of cigar of peculiar 
make, the best kinds of which are manulactured at Ma- 
nilla, in the Philippine Islands, 

Cherokee’ Indians, a tribe of the Appalachian 
family of N. American aborigines, which occupied for 
centuries the country E.and S. of the Alleghunies. 
After the colonization of the N. American continent by 
the whites, a series of wars broke out at periods rang- 
ing from 1759 te 1793; when, by a treaty entered into 
with the United States, they ceded their territory in 
the S.E. States, in consideration of a certain cash pay- 
ment, and an annual subsidy being continued to them. 
In 1805, they made further concessions of their lands, 
and, in 1812, fought bravely on the American side. In 
1817-19 new treaties were made, which resulted in the 
C. being forced to a reservation of territory afforded 
them W. of the Mississippi. In 1838, they settled in their 
new location, N. and E. of the Indian Territory, where 
they have since remained, and become civilized and 
prosperous. In 1878, they had $3,000,000 invested in U.S. 
securities, and nearly 100,000 acres under cultivation, 
using the most improved machinery, They have 75 
schools, 2 seminaries, and an orphan asylum. They 
number about 20.000. 

Cherokee, in Alaan E. N. E. co., bordering on Georgia; 
area, abt. 700 sq. m. Intersected by the Coosa and Chat- 
tooga rivers; surface, varied soil, sandy, but fertile. 
Cap. Centre. Pop. (1880) 19,109. 

Cherokee’, or Parrenson, in Cal., a mining pt. vil. of 
Nevada co., near tho Middle Yuba River. 

—A pt. vil. of Butte co., on the N. fork of Feather River. 

Cherokee’, in Gvorgia,a N.W. county; area, 500 8q. 

m. It is traversed by the Etowah River, and draincd 

by Little River, Shoal, Alaculsa, and Long Swamp creeks. 

Surface, variegated; soil, sandy and productive. It con- 


are also found. Cap. Canton. 1. (1880) 14.325. 
Cherokee’, in Jwa, a W. N. W. co.; area, G sq. m. 
It is watered by the Little Sionx River, and smaller 
streams; and by a tributary of Floyd's River, empty- 
ing into the Mississippi; pop (1880) 8,240. 

—A post-village, cup. of Cherokee co., on Little Sioux 

River, 50 m. E. N. E. of Sioux City. 
Cherokee’, in Kansas, u S.E co. bounded E. by Mis- 


arra 604 sq. m.; Cap. Columbus. Php. (1850) 21,907. 

Cherokee’, in Ohio, a village of Logan co., abt. 3 m. 

W. of Mad River. 

Cherokee’, in N. Carclina, a W. county, bordering on 

Tennessee and Georgia: arza, 950 sq. m. It is drained 

by the Hiawassee and Valley rivers. The Blue Ridge 

Monntains stretch along its S.E. frontier, and the Unaka 

or Smoky Mountains extend slong the N.W, Soil, fer- 

tile. Cup. Murphy. Pop.(1880) 8,152 

| Cherokee’, in Tas. an E. co.; arra, 1,215 sq.m. It 

is bounded by the Neches River on the W., and by the 

Angelina on the E. Surface. Prairie and timbered 

tracts; gil. partially fertile. Cap. Rusk. J (1880) 16,724. 

Cherokee’ Bay, in Ariansis,a P. O. of Randolph co. 

Cherokee’ City, in Kansas, n P. O. of Cherokee co. 

Cherokee“ Corner, in Georgia, a village of Ogle- 

thorpe co. 

Cherokee Iron Works, in S Mrolina,a village of 

York district, 104 m. N. of Columbia. 

Cherone’a, See CHÆRONEA, 

Cher'’ry, n. Fr. cerise; Lat. cerasus; Gr. kerasos, 

from Crrasus, n city in Pontus.] (Bot,) See CERASUS. 

—A kind of cordial, manufactured from cherry-juice, and 

sweetened and diluted with sugar. 

—a. Like a red cherry in color, red; ruddy; blooming. 

‘A cherry lip, a passing pleasing tongue." — Shake. 

Cherry, in Pennsylvania, a village and township of 
Butler co., 40 m. N. of Pittsburg. 

A township of Sullivan co. 

Cherry Bottom, in Tennesse, a P O. of Campbell co. 


from N. winds and heavy seas, by a massive break-water, 
commenced in 1754, and finally completed by Napoleon 
Its length is 4,120 yards; breadth at base, 
Un its central part a 
battery is erected. — C. was long in possession of the 
English, and was the last place they retained in Nor- 


Cher'ibon. a fortified sea-port town of Java, at the 


Cherish, v.a. Fr. chérir, from chère. Beo Curer.] To 
treat with affection and tenderness; to nourish; to 


One who, or that which, cherishes or 


tains several gold mines, and copper, iron, and titanium | 
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Cher'ry-bounce, n. Cherry-brandy sweetened with 
sugar. 

Cherry Box, in Missouri, a post-office of Shelby co. 

Cher’ry-brandy, n. Brandy in which cherries are 
steeped. 

Cherry Camp. in W. Virginia. a P. O. of Harrison co. 

Cher’ry-cheeked, a. Having ruddy cheeks. 

* I warrant them cherry-cheeked country girls.’ —Congreve. 

Cherry Creek, iu Mississippi, a post-village of Pon- 
toto co. 

Cherry Creek.in New Fork, a post-village and town- 
ship ot Chautauqua co., 20 m. E. of Maysville ; pup. of 
township 1,859. 

Cherry field, in Maine. a township of Washington co, 
120 m. E. by N. of Augusta. 

Cher'ryfield, iu N. Curviina, a P. O. of Henderson co, 

Cher’ryflats, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of Tioga 
co., 110 m. N. by W. of Harrisburg. 

Cherry Fork, in Ohio, a post-office of Adams co. 

Cher'ry Grove, in Arkansas, a P. O. of Saline co. 

Cherry Grove, in Ilinois, a village and township of 
Carroll co., 25 m. E. by N. from Savannah 3 pop. of town- 
ship 1,154. 

Cherry Grove, in Minnesota, a P.O. of Fillmore co. 

—A township of Goodhue co.; 3%. 884. 

Cherry Grove, in Missouri, a P. O. of Schuyler co. 

Cherry Grove, in Ohio, a P. O. of Hamilton co. 

Cherry Grove, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Bedford oo. 

7791 township of Warren co., 10 m. 8. of Warren; pop. 

Cherry Grove, in Tennessee, a P. O. of Washington co. 

Cherry Grove, in Virginia, a P.O. of Rockingham co. 

Cherry Hill. in Maryland, a post-oftice of Cecil eo. 

Cherry Hill, in Michigan, a post-office of Wayne co. 

Cherry Hill, in Pennsylvania, a towuship of Indiana 
co 

A post ace of Erie co. 

Cherry Hill, iu West Virginia, a P. O. of Ashe co. 

Cherry Hill, in Wisconsin, a village of Dodge co., 36 


m. N.W. of Milwaukee. 

Cherry Laurel, n. (Bot.) See CERASUS. 

Cherry-pit, n. A child's play, wherein cherry-stones 
are flung into a hole. 5 eet 

Cherry- r, n. (Bot.) See Capsicum. 

Cherry Polat city, in [linois, a P. O. of Edgar co. 

Cherry Ridge, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of 
Wayne co., about 3 m. S of Honesdale. > 

Cherry-rum, „ Rum in which cherries are steeped. 

Cherry Run Depot, in West Virginia, a post- otfſice 
of Morgan co. 

Cherry Spring, in Teras, a P. O. of Gillespie co. 

Cherry Stone, in Virginia, a post-village of North- 
ampton co 

Cherry Tree, in Pennsylrania, a post-township of 
Venango co., 12 m. N. N. E. of Franklin. 

Cherry Valley, in [linvis, a township of Winnebago 
sa Kishwaukee River, about 200 m. N.E. of Spring- 

eld. 

Cherry Valley, in Massachusetts, a post-office of 
Worcester co. 

Cherry Valley, in New York, a post-village and town- 
ship of Otsego co., 55 m. W. of Albany; pop. of town- 
ship 2,337. 

Cherry Valley, in Ohio, a post-township of Ashta- 

mia co. 

Cherry Valley, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Washington co., 95 m. E.N.E. of Harrisburg. 

cherry Valley, in Tennessee, a village of Wilson co 
41 m. E. of Nashville. 

Cher’ry ville, in Missouri, a P. O. of Crawford co. 

Cherry ville, in New Jersey, a post- village of Hunter- 
don co 40 m N. by W. of Trenton. 

Cherryville, in N. Carolina, a post-office of Gaston co. 


Cherry ville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of North- 
ampton co., about 20 m. W. of Easton. 
—A village of Sullivan co., 119 m. N.N.E. of Harrisburg; 


p. abont 150. 
cherryville, in Tennessee, u village of Haywood co., 
175 m. W. by 8. of Nashville, on the Forked Deer River. 


Bouri. and watered by branches of the Neosho river; | Cher'siphron, the architect who designed the famous 


temple of Diana at Ephesus, and who, with his son 
Metagones, is said to have determined the proportions 
of the Ionic order, Flourished about 600 B. o. 

Cher’so, and Ose’ro, two contignons, long and narrow 
-islands of the Adriatic, Austria, govt. Trieste, between 
Lat. 44° 30/ and 45° 20’ N.. and Lon. 14° 15’ and 14° 30° 
E. separated from Istria by the Gulf of Quarnero; area, 
9 . m. Pop. of Cherso, 17,500; of Osero, 4,254, 

Cher'son. in European Russia. See Kuersoy. 

Cher’sonese, n. (Anc. Geog.) [Gr. chersos, land, and 
nesos,island.] A peninsula, united by an isthmus to the 
main-land. There were many C, of which the most 
celebrated are the Peloponnesus; the Thracian, at the 
R. of Thrace and W. of the Hellespont, where Miltiades 
led acolony of Athenians: the Taurica, now the Crimea, 
situate near the Palus Neotis; the fourth called Cim- 
brica, now Jütland. in the northern part of Germany; 
and the fifth, surnamed Aurea, now Malacca, in India, 
beyond the Ganges. 

Chert, n. (Min.) An impure variety of quartz, always 
massive, and having a kind of granular appearance and 
structure. 

Chert’y, a. Resembling, or containing, chert. 

Cher ub. n.; pl. CHERURS, CHERUBIM, and (wrongly) 
Crenvusms. [Heb. pl. cherubim, mighty ones; It. cheru- 
bina; Fr. chérubin) (Script) The name of a par- 
ticular order of angelic beings frequently mentioned 
in Scripture. They were placed with flaming swords 
to guard the garden of Eden when Adam and Eve 
were driven out of it; and when Moses was com- 
manded to make the ark of the covenant, he was te 
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place a cherub on each end of it so as to cover the Mercy- 
beat with their wings. What the form was under 
which the cherub was here represented we have no cer- 
tain account, and various conjectures have been thrown 
out on the subject. Many are of opinion that, as in 
Ezekiel’s vision, It was composed of parts of a man, lion, 
ox, and eagle. In art, cherubs are commonly represent- 
ed by a child’s head with wings; or as a human figure 
with wings at the shoulders, and w'ngs also in place of 
the lower extremities. $ 

—A beautiful child; as, a perfect cherub. 

Cheru’bie, Cheru’bical, a. Pertaining, or con- 
sisting of cherubs; angelic; as, “Cherubic songs.” Milton. 

Cherubim, n. The Hebrew plural of cherub. 

Cherubini, Luici ZENoBIO SALVATORE, founder of the 
French Conservatory and instructor of hundreds of 
eminent musicians, was B. at Florence in 1760. In his 
13th year, by his early compositions —a mass and an 
intermezzo—he attracted the attention of Sarti, who 
received him asa pupil. In the interval from 1780 to 
1788, he composed eleven Italian operas, including I- 
genia in Aulide, the most successful of the series. In 
1754 he visited London. After 1786, C. resided chiefly in 
Paris, whence his fame rapidly extended over Europe. 
Besides the enia, his chief pieces are Démophon 
(1788), Lodoiska (1791), Elisa (1704), Médée (1797), the 
Portuguese Inn (1798), Les Deux Journeées, and Anacreon. 
C. also composed church-music, chamber-music, &c., of 
singular beauty. with success. D. 1842. 

Cher’up, r.i. [See Caine.) To chirp; to utter a short, 
shrill sound, as a bird. 


Frame to thy song their cheerful cheruping."’ — Spenser. 


—v.a. To press forward or urge on by making a short, 
sharp, shrill sound. 
He cherupe brisk his ear-erecting steed.” — Cowper. 


—n. A short, sharp, quick sound or utterance. 

Cherus’ci, ( Hist..) a German tribe, chiefly memorable 
in connection with their great leader Arminius, or Her- 
mann, who, having formed an alliance with other Ger- 
man tribes, attacked and annihilated the Roman legions 
under Varus, in the forest of Tentoburg, 9 4. p. They are 
last mentioned Ly Claudian towards the close of the 4th 
century. 

Cher'vil, n. [A. S. cerfille; Lat. cherophyllum ; Gr 
chairephullm — chairo, to rejoice, and phullon, a leaf.) 
(Bot.) A garden pot-herb, Anthriscus cerefoliem, 

Chesaning’, or Cai<antno, in Michigan, a post- village 
and township of Saginaw co., on the Shiawassee River, 
about 45 m. N.E. of Lansing. 

Ches‘apeake, in Missouri, a pust-village of Lawrence 
co., 145 m. S. W. of Jefferson City 

Ches’: ake Bay, the largest inlet on the Atlantic 
coast of the U. States, being 200 m. long, and from 4 to 
40 broad, Its entrance, 12 m. wide, has, ou the N., Cape 
Charles, in Lat. 370 3’ N., and Lon. 76° 2’ W.; and on 
the S., Cape Henry, in Lat. 36° 56 N., and Lon. 76° 4’ 
W.; both promontories being in Virginia. C. B. has nu- 
merous arms, which receive many navigable rivers, such 
as the Susquehanna and the Patapsco on the N., through 
Maryland; the James on the S. W., from Virginia; and 
the Potomuc on the W., between these two States. Un- 
like the shallow sounds towards the 8, (see CAROLINA), 
this net-work of gulfs and æstuaries—to suy nothing of 
its chief feeders—affords depth of water for ships of any 
burden, virtually carrying the ocean up to the wharves 
of Baltimore and the arsenals of Washington. 

Chesapeake City, in Maryland, a post-village and 
township of Cecil co., near the moyth of Elk Kiver, 84 
m. N.E. of Annapolis. 

Cheshire, or CHESTER, a maritime co. of England, hav- 
ing N. the Irish Sea, the æstuary of the Mersey, Lan- 
cashire, and a portion of Yorkshire; E. the counties of 
Derby and Stafford; S. Salop, and a portion of Flint; 
and W. Wales, and the sstuary of the Dee. Area, 673,280 
acres. Surface. Generally level; watered by the Dee, 
Mersey, Weaver, and other rivers. This county pos- 
sesses mines of coul, copper, lead and cobalt, and an in- 
exhaustible supply of the finest rock-salt. Sil. Ex- 
tremely rich; C. being one of the finest grazing districts 
inthe kingdom, and fumous for the excellence of the 
cheese it produces. So fertile and productive is this coun- 
try, that it has been called for ages the Vale Royal of 
England. Manf. Cheese, salt, cottons, and silk. C. is a 
county palatine, from the sovereign power in it being 
formerly exercised by the earls of Chester, as fully as 
by the king. This title is now merged in the Crown, 
and borne bv the heir-apparent. Cap. Chester. Pup. 
in 1881, 643,237. 

Cheshire, in Connecticut, a post-village and township 
of New Ilaven co., 15 in. N. of New Haven. 

Cheshire, in Massachusetts. a post-village and township 
of Berkshire co., 120 m. W. by N. of Boston, 

Cheshire, in Michigan, a post-township of Allegan co., 
21 m. W. N. W. of Kalamazoo 

Cheshire, in New Hampshire, a S. W. county; area, 
770 sq. m. It is traversed by the Connecticut River, 
which is navigable by boats throughout the county. At 
Bellow’s Falls are several locks. The surface is hilly and 
beautifully diversified by a number of lakes and ponds; 
and there are some mountains of considerable elevation, 
the principal of which are Grand Monadnock and Ashue- 
lot. The soil is good, and very fertile, especially ut the 
river-bottoms. (up. Keene. Pop. (1881) 25,704. 

Cheshire, in New York, a post-village of Ontario co., 
200 m. N. of Albany. 

Cheshire, in Ohio, a post-village and township of Gal- 
lia co., about 12 m. from Gallipolis; pop. of township 


Ches‘ible, n. Same as CHASUBLE, q. v. 
Uhes’lip,n. Asmall vermin found under stones or tiles. 
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Chesnut, in Minois, a township of Knox co.; pop. abt. 
1,144. 

Chesnut Bluffs, in Tennessee, a post-office of Dyer 
co., 153 m. W. by S of Nashville. 

Chesnut Creek, in Alabama, a P.O. of Autauga co. 

Chesnut Fork, in Virginia, a P. O. of Bedford co. 

Chesnut Grove, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Lycoming co. 

Chesnut Grove, in Virginia, a village of Pittsylva- 
nia co., 173 m. W. S. W. of Richmond. 

Chesnut Hill, in /ndiana, a P. O. of Washington co. 

Chesnut Hill, in W. Virginia, a P. O. of Kanawha co. 

Chesnut Level, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Lan- 
caster Co. 

Chesnut Mound, in Tennessee, a P. O. of Smith co. 

Chesnut Ridge, in Missouri, a post-office of St. Gene- 
vieve co. 

Chesnut Ridge, in New York, a P. O. of Dutchess co. 

Chesnut Ridge, in N. Carolina, a P. O. of Yadkin co. 

Chess, n. Fr. échec; Sp. záque; from the cry of check, 
when the king (Hind. and Pers. shdh) is put in a condi- 
tion of being taken.] (Games.) An ingenious and highly 
scientific game played by two parties, each having at 
command 16 pieces, made of wood, bone, or ivory, upon 
a board divided into 64 squares, 8 on each of the four sides. 


Mo 


Fig. 576. — CHE88-BOARD. 


These squares are colored red and white, or black and 
white, alternately, and the pieces of each player are of 
different colors. On either side there are 8 superior and 8 
inferior pieces. The former consist of a king, a queen, 
2 bishops, 2 knights, and 2 rooks or castles; the latter 
consist of 8 pawns, or foot-soldiers, On commencing 
a game, the king and queen occupy the centre squares 
of the first or royal line, and are supported in regular 
succession by a bishop, a knight, and a rool, while before 
each piece stands a pawn. In placing the board, it is 
the custom to place a white square at the player's right- 
hand corner; and, in arranging the pieces, the queen is 
always placed on a square of her own color. 


are similarly styled queen’s bishop, &c. The pawns take 
their names from the pieces before which they stand; 
as, the king's pawn, king's rooks pawn, quern’s pawn, 
Kc. The pawn moves straight forward on ita own files; 


but captures its adversary obliquely or diagonally. The 


knight moves by leaping obliquely over an adjoining 
square to one of the next squares, of a different color 
from that which it leaves. The bishop moves diagonally 
forward or backward, over any number of squares at one 
time, if the course be open. The castle or rook moves 
straight forward, or backward, or sideways any number 


of squares at a time, provided these are unoccupied by 


other men. The queen can move either like a castle or 
a bishop, while the king moves only 1 square at a time, 
in any direction. The queen is the most powerful piece 
on the board, while the king, from the nature of the 
game, which does not admit of his exchange or capture, 
is the most important piece; the game depending upon 
his safety. The approximate value of the pieces has been 
given by a competent anthority, as, — queen, 9°94; rook, 
6-48; bishop, 3°50; knight, 305; pawn, 1:00. Towards 
the conclusion of a game, however, the pawn rises in 
value. When the king is directly attacked by any piece 
or pawn, he is said to be in check. If he is unable to 
place himself out of check, to interpose a piece to parry 
the check, or to capture the checking piece, he is said to 
be checkmated, and the game is lost. When neither player 
can give a checkmate, the game is said to be drawn. 
When one player has his king so situated that, not being 
then in check, he cannot play him without placing him in 
check, —and at the same time has no other piece or pawn 
to move instead, — he is said to be sfale-mated, and the 
game is considered drawn. — The game of chess is very 
ancient, and there is considerable dispute as to its origin. 
It seems to have been known immemorially in Hindos- 
tan by the name Chaturanga, or the four members of 
anarmy; namely, elephants, horsemen, chariots, and 
foot-soldiers. Since that time the game has undergone 
many alterations. It passed into Persia from Hindostan, 
and then into Arabia, where it was called Siatrang, or 
the ‘king's distress.’ In the 8th century the Arabs intro- 


duced the game into Spain, and from thence it passed| 


The pieces 
on the king’s side are called the king’s,—as king's 
bishop, I ing's night; while those on the queen’s side 
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into the rest of Europe. Chess is the noblest of games 
Monarchs like Haroun-al-Kaschid, Tamerlane, Charle 
magne, Charles XII., Frederick the Great, and Napoleor 
I.: and philosuphers, as Voltaire, Leibnitz, Rousseau, 
and Franklin, have found delight in its study, and plea 
sure in its practice. Aloneamong games, its use has been 
sanctioned by the priesthood of all beliefs — Catholic, 
Protestant, Buddhist, and Moslem. It is now cultivated 
by all civilized nations, and is the object of a large and 
pleasant literature. We regret that our limits forbid 
us to give even the names of the most famous writers 
and players of our time. We refer to Morphy's Games 
at Chess, the best book we know on the subject. 

(Bol.) The Bromus secalinus, a species of handsome 
grass, 3 ft. high, found in fields, often among wheat. — 
See Bromus, 

Chess-apple, n. (Bt.) See Cratacus. 

Chess-board, n. The checkered board used in the 
game of chess, 

“And cards are dealt, and chess-boards brought.” Prior. 
Ches’sel, n. A wooden vat in which cheese is pressed. 
Ches‘sex, n. [Fr.] (id.) The boards nsed for the floor- 

ing of a temporary military bridge. — Webster. 

Chess’-man, n. A piece used in the game of chess 

Ches‘som, u. Mellow earth. 

The tender chessom and mellow earth." — Bacon. 

Chess’-player, n. One who plays chess, or is skilled 
in that game. 

“Thus like a skilful chess-player he draws out his men. Dryden. 

Chess Springs, in Pennsylvania, u post-office of Cam- 
bria co. 

Chess'-trees, n. pl. (Naut.) Pieces of wood fitted to 
the sides of a vessel, abaft the fore-chains, with a sheave 
in them, to board the main-tack to. 

Chest, n. [A. S. cest, or cyst; Ger. kiste; Lat. cista: Gr. 
kist, from the root of case.) A case or coffer; u large, 
close box of wood or other material; as, a money-chest. 

—The THORAX, q. v. 

(m.) A case for the transportation of a certain com- 
modity; — hence the quantity therein contained; as, a 
chest of tea. 

Chest of drawers, an article of household furniture, 
containing loose boxes called drawers. 

r. u. To deposit in a chest; to hoard. 

Chest, in Yun. a p.-twp. of Clearfield co. 

Chestatee’, in Georgia, a small river in Lumpkin co., 
flows S. to the Chattahoochee, 

Chest Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters the W. branch 
of the Susquehanna in Clearfield co. 

Chest'ed, a. Having a chest; as, narrow-chested—De- 

wited in a chest. 

(Chester. un English county. See Cuesning. 

Ches'ter, a city and sca-port, cap. of Cheshire, (or the 

county palatine of Chester.) on the Dee, 17 m. S. by 

E. of Liverpool, and 164 N.W. of London. This city, 

one of the most venerable in England, is enclosed within 


Fig. 577. — NX TOWER, WAL 
(From which Charles I, viewed the battle of Rowton Heath.) 


an oblong quadrangle by walls of great antiquity, the 
foundations of which were built by the Romans. These 
walls are kept in perfect repair, and form a promenade 
for the citizens. It is almost impossible to attempt in 
a few words any realistic account of the antique fea4 
tures that characterize this city; it forms still, though 
much modernized, a tableau of the architectnral aspect 
of the Middle Ages. The Cathedral is a fine Gothic 
pile built in 1094, and in a crypt in St. John's Church, 
erected in 698, lies the body of Harold the “ Last of the 
Saxon Kings.” C. was formerly n port of considerable 
importance, but since the rise of Liverpool it has retro- 
graded. Manuf. Lead, iron-wares, chemicals, &c. C. is 
of Roman origin, and was for centuries regarded as one 
of the chief bulwarks of the kingdom agninst the tur- 
bulent Welsh. It stood a memorable siege in the Civil 


War, 1645. Pop. (1880) 86.788, 
Chester, in Alabama, a post-office of Jefferson co. 
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Ches’ter, in Connecticut, a post-village and township of 
Middiesex co, on Connecticut River, 20 m. N. U, by E. 
of New Haven, 

Chester, iu Georgia, a village of Gwinnett co., 25 m. 
EN. E. of Atlanta. 

Chester, in Illinois, a flourishing post-village, cap. of 
Randolph co., on the Mississippi, 149 m. 8. of Spring- 
field, 

Chester, in Indiana, a township of Wabash co.; pop. 
3.1633. 

—A post-office of Wayne co. 

—A township of Wells co. 

Chester, in Jowa, a village and township of Howard 


oO. 

Chester, in Maine, a township of Penobscot co., on the 
Penobscot River, 100 m. N.E. of Augusta, 

Chester, in Massachusetts, a post-village ard township 
of Hampden co., 119 m. W. by S. of Boston, 

Chester, in Michigan, a post-township of Eaton co., 20 
m. W.S.W. of Lansing. 

—A township of Ottawa co. 

Chester. in Mi»nesota, a post-office of Olmstead co. 

—A township of Wabashaw co. 

Chester, in New Hampshire, a post-village and town- 
ship of Rockingham co., 25 m. S.E. of Concord; pop. 
1,153. 

Chester, in New Jersey, a township of Burlington co.; 
pop. 2,586. 

—A post-village and township of Morris co., 12 m. W. by 
8. of Morristown. 

Chester, in New rk, a post-village and township of 
Orange co., 55 m. N. N. W. of New York city; pop. of 
township, 2.113. 

—A township of Warren co. 

Chester, in Nova Scotia, a maritime village, about 33 
m. W. of Halifax. 

Chester, in Ohio, a village of Butler co., 16 m. N. by E. 
of Cincinnati. 

—A township of Clinton co. 

—A township of Geauga co. 

—A post-village and township of Meigs co., about 100 m. 
S. E. of Columbus, 

A township of Morrow co. 

—A town-hip of Wayne co., 7 m. E. by N. of Wooster; 

op. I. 921. 

Chester, in Pennsylvania, a co. bounded & and 8. E. by 
Maryland and Delaware, N.E. by the Schuylkill River, 
W. by Octorara Creek. and drained by Freuch and Elk 
ereeks. Ths surface is much diversified, the soil gener- 
ally good, and agriculture is carried to great perfection. | 
Min. Chromate of iron, porcelain clay, gneiss, sandstone, 
red shale, copper, and abundance of lead and iron. Cup. 
West Chester. Pop. (1880) 83,480. 

—A post-township of Delaware co., on the Delaware River, | 
15 m. S.W. of Philadelphia; pop. (Chester borough in- 
cluded) 1,452. 

—A city of Delaware co., 15 m. S W. of Philadelphia, on 
the Delaware River. C. is the oldest place in the State, 
having been settled in 1643. Pop. (1880) 14,996, 

—A post-village of Wayne co., on the Delaware. 

Chester, in Soh Crrolina, a district in the N. part of 
the State: area, 570 xq. m. The Catawba River forms 
its E. and the Broad its W. boundary. It is drained by 
Fishing, Ricky, and Sandy creeks. The surface is varied, 
anil the soil fertile. Cap. Chesterville. Pop insu) 24,163. 

Chester, in Vermont, a post-village and township of 
Windsor co., 80 m. 8. of Montpelier. 

Chester, in Virginia, a twp. of Chesterfiéld co. 

Chester, in Wisconsin, a village und township of Dodge 
155 on Lake Horicon, 60 m. N.W. of Milwaukee; pop. 

876. 

Chester Centre, in Massachusetts, a post-office of 
Hampden co. 

Chester Court-House, in S. Carolina. See Cuxs- 
TeRVILLE, 

Chester Creek, in Pennsylvania, in the S.F. part of 
th: Stite, flows through Delaware co., and empties into 
the Delaware near the borough of Chester. 

Ches’ter Cross Roads, in Orio, a post-village of 
Ge mga co., 169 m. N. E. of Columbus. 

Chester Factory, in Massachusetts, a village of 
H vnp len co., 126 in. W. by S. of Boston. 

Ches'terfield, a market-town of England, co. Derby, 
20 m. N. of Derby, and N.W. by W. of London. Its 
trale is mainly agricultural. Pop (1881) 12,221. 

Chesterfield. P uP DiRMER STANHOPE, 4th EARL or, 

English statesman and literateur, B. 1694. After 
icin his youth with a zeal of which he afterwards 
thonght proper to be ashamed, he learned on the Conti- 
nent of Europe his polished smoothness of manners, his 
love of gvning, and his loose code of morality. He en- 
tered public life in 1715, and took an active part in the 
petty intrigues and party squabbles which make up the 
parliamentary and court history of the reign of George 
T. His diplomatic skill was made useful in two foreign 
embassies; and his lord-licutenancy in Ireland in 1745, 
though lasting only a few months, has always been men- 
tioned with distinguished praise, which is more than 
can be said of his coaduct toward Dr. Johnson, the lexi- 
cographer. After a sickly and melancholy period of old 
ace he b. in 1773. The only writings of this accom- 
plished person thatare at all remembered are his Letters 
to his natur son, remarkable for their ease of style and | 
their knowledze of society, but notoriously reprehensi— 
ble for the principles of conduct which they inculcate, 

Jhes'terfleld, in Gonmeticut, a post-village of New 
London co., abt. 6 m. N. N. W. of New London, 

Chesterfield, in //inois, a post-village of Macoupin 
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—A village of Greene co., 80 m. 8.W. of Indianapolis, 

—, (or West Usion,) in Judtana, a village of Madison co., 
40 m. N E. of Indianapolis, on White River. 

Ches'terfield, in Lousiana, a village of Madison par- 
ish, on Bayou Macon, 150 m. N. of Baton Rouge. 

Chesterfield, in Massachusetts, a post-towuship of 
Hampshire co., 90 m. W. of Boston, 

Chesterfield, in Michigan, a township of Macomb co., 
pop. 2,175. 

chesterfield, in Missouri, a village of St. Louis co., 
20 m. W of St. Louis. 

Chesterfield, in New Hampshire, a post-village and 
towuship ot Cheshire co., on the Counecticut River, op- 
posite Brattleborough, 65 miles S. W. of Concord; pop. 
1. 28. 

Chesterfield, in New Jersey, a township of Burling- 
ton co, 

Chesterfield, in New Fork, a township of Essex co., 
on Lake Champlain. 

Chesterfield, in Ohio, a post-township of Fulton co., 
about 35 m. W. by N. of Toledo, 

—A village of Morgan co. 

Chesterfield, in South Carolina, a N.E. district, bor- 
dering on N. Carolina; area, 568 sq. m. The Great Pe- 
dee River bounds it on the N.E , and Lynch's Creek on 
the S.W., and it is drained by Cedar and Black creeks. 
The surface is varied, and soil sandy, but fertile in the 
river-bottoms. Cup. Chesterville. She deed 16,345, 

—A post-village, cap. of the above dist., on Thompeon’s 
Creek, 105 m. N.E. of Columbia. 

Chesterfield, in Virgin, a X.E. county: area, 300 8q. 
m. It is bounded on the S. by the Appomattox. and 
N.E. by the James River, separating it trom the city of 
Richmond and Henrico co. The surface is irregular, and 
soil partially good. It has extensive coal-mines. Cup. 
Chesterfield Court-House. Pop. (1880) 23,778. 

Chesterfield Court-House, in Virginia, a post- 

village, cap. of the above co., about 12 m. 8.8.W. of 

Richmond. 

Chesterfield Factory, in New Hampshire, a post- 
office of Cheshire co. 

Chesterfield Inlet, in British America, a narrow 
inlet running N. from Hudson's Bay. Length 250 m.; 
width about 20 m.: Lat. 03° 30 N., Lon. 90° 40 W. 

in Ohio, a post-office of Morgan co. 
treet, a town of England, co. Durham, 
of that city, on the Wear. Manf. Nails, 
ropes, tiles. It lies in the midst of a great coal-field. 
Pop. 3.314. 

Ches‘ter River, rises in Kent co., Del., flows W. to 
Chesterton, Md., and thence running S.W. forms a bay 
which connects with the Chesapeake, between Kent and 
Queen Anne counties, 

Chester's District, in Georgia, a village of Burke 
co., 80 m. E. of Milledgeville. 

Ches'ter Springs, in /¢nnsylvania, (also called YEL- 
LoW SPRINGS.) a post-village and watering-place of Pike- 
land township, Chester co., 72 m. E. S. E. of Harrisburg. 

Chester Station, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Ches- 
ter township, Dodge co. 

Ches’tertown, in Maryland. a sea-port and cap. of 
Kent co., 54 m. N.E. of Annapolis, on Chester River, abt. 
30 m. from its mouth in Chesapeake Bay. Washington 
College is located here. 

Chestertown, in New York, a post-village of Warren 
co., 80 m. N. of Albany; pop. about 550. 

Chester Valley, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Chester co. 

Ches’ter Village, in Massachusetts, a post - village of 
Hampden co., 119m. W. by S. of Boston. 

Ches'terville, in Maine, a post-township of Franklin 
co., 25 m. N.W. of Augusta. 

Ches'terville, in Maryland, a P. O. of Kent co. 

Ches'terville, in Mississippi, a post-office of Pontotoc 
county. 

Ches’terville, in Ohio, a post-village of Morrow co., 
about 40 m. N. N. E. of Columbus, 

Ches’terville, in Pennsylrania,a village of Potter co., 
about 180 m. N.W. of Harrisburg, near the head of 
the Genesee River. 

Ches’terville, in & Carolina, a post-village, cap. of 
Chester district. 64 m. N. by W. of Columbia. 

Chest’-founder, n. (Furricry.) A disease in horses, 
in the form of a rheumatic affection of the muscles. 

Chestnut, (chesnut) n. [O. Fr. chastaigne; Fr. châ- 
taimr; Lat. castanea ; Gr. kastdnon, froin kastuna, a 
city of Poutus; O. Eng. chesteine-nut.] (Bot.) See Cas- 
ANT. 

—a. Being of the color of a chestnut; of a brown color; 
as, a chestnut horse. 


“ Merab s long hair was glossy chestnut - brown. — Cowley. 


Chestnut Hill, in Pennsylvania, a township of Mon- 
roe co, 24 m. N.W. from Easton, 

—A Village included within the chartered limits of Phila- 
delphia, 12 m. N. N. W. of the State-House. It is beau- 
tifully sitnated on the summit of a hill, and surrounded 
by elegant country-seats. It contains four churches. 

Chestnut Ridge, in Pennsylvania, a mountain 
range extending S.W. through Westmoreland and Fay- 
ette counties. — See LAUREL RIDGE. 

Ches’ton, n. [O. Eng. chesteine.| A kind ofrich-flavored 

um. 

cheaun'cook Lake, in Maine, in Piseataqnis co., is 
25 m. long, and between 2 and 4 wide. It ix regarded ax 
an expansion of the Penobscot River, which is supposed 
to flow through it. 

Cheta‘chee Creek, in Alabama, empties into the 


co, 50 m. 8 W. of Springfield. 
Chesterfield, in Indiana, a post-village of Madison 
co., on W hite River, 41 m. N.E. of Indianapolis. | 


Alabama River from the N.W. about 18 m. below 
Cahawba, 
Che'tah, n. (Zubl.) Same as Cuxrran, q. v. 


Chet’co, Curtcor, in Oregon, a post-village of Curry 
co., on Chetco River, 1 m. trom the ocean, and 40 8. 
of Ellensburg ; pop. 129. 

Chetimach’'es Lake, or GRAND LAKE, in Louisiona, 
in the S. part of the State, between the River Teche 
and Atchafalaya Bayou, formed by the overflowing of 
the latter, It is 40 in. lung and 10 wide, but not navi- 

able, 

chetvopah, in Kansas, a post-office of Labette co. 

Chet'vert, Chet’wert, n. | Kuss.) A Russian grain- 
measure, equal to O77 imperial Lushels, or seven-tenths 
ofan imp. quarter. 

Cheu'can, n. (Żoöl.) The Barking-hird, Pteroptochos 
rubecula, a curious bird frequenting the most gloomy 
and retired spots within the damp forests of the islande 
forming the Chonos archipelago. It ia held in super- 
stitious feur by the Chilotaus, on account of its strange 
und varied cries. 

Cheval’, u.; pl. CHEVAUX, (ae [Fr.] A horse. 

(Building.) A frame work or support. 

Cheval-de-frise, „. pl. CHEVAUX-DE-FRISE, (shéro- 

.) [Fr., from cheral, und Frise, Friesland.) ( Mil.) 
A square or octagonal beam of wood, from 6 to 9 ft. in 
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ets 6 ft. long, 
which are 
Fig. 578. — CHEVAL-DE-FRISE. 


pointed at 
each end, 
and shod 
with iron; 
the pickets 
are placed 6 
inches asunder, and pass through two opposite faces of 
the beam, in directions alternately at right angles to 
each other, the cheval resting on the ground at the 
lower extremity of the pickets. They are usually in- 
tended to resist cavalry, (It is sometimes called a turn- 
ps or tourniquet.) 
Cheval’-glass, n. A dressing-glass; a large, oblong 
mirror, constructed to swing in a frame. 
Chevalier, (s/¢r-a-lver’,) n. Fr., from cheral, a horse; 
literally, a horseman.) A knight; a cavalie 
young man; as, the Chevalier Bayard. — See 
“ Renowned Talbot... . the noble chevalier," — Shaks. 


A member of certain knightly orders; as, a chevalier of 

the order of St. John of Jerusalem. 
(Zodl.) See Totanus. 

Chevalier’, Micuet, an eminent French political econo- 
mist, B. at Limoges, 1806. After brilliant study at the 
Polytechnic School, he was first publicly employed in 
1825 as an engineer in the dep. Nord. About this time 
he became an ardent St. Simonian. He joined in the 
schism of the Pere Enfantin, was one of the preachers 
at Ménil-montant, and took part in editing the Livre Nou- 
veau, the future gospel of the doctrines of the sect. For 
his share in these proceedings he was condemned to a 
year’s imprisonment, as being guilty of an outrage to 
public morals, After 6 months’ confinement, one half of 
the sentence having been remitted. he retracted in the 
Globe all he had written against the Christian religion, 
marriage, and social institutions, and obtained from M. 
Thiers a special mission to the U. States to study the 
system of railroad and water communication in this 
country. The letters which during his journey he 
addressed to the Journal des Débats attracted much at- 
tention, served to remove many French prejudices on in- 
dustrial subjects, and were published separately in 1836 
under the title of Lettres sur V Amerique du Nord, ‘his 
brilliant work led to his being intrusted with a mission 
to England at the time of the great commercial panic of 
1837. On his return from London, in 1538, he published 
Des Intérêts Matérieis en France. This book, otten re- 
printed, contains a programme of industrial improve- 
ments. In 1840 he was made Professor of Political Econ- 
omy in the College of France. The revolution of 1848 
causing him to lose his various appointments, he threw 
himself into the ranks of the unti-revolutionists and re- 
plied to the attacks of the Socialists on the doctrines of 
political economy, and to those of his former co-religion- 
ists, in his Lettres sur U Organisation du Trarati et la 
Question des Travailleurs, published in 1848, In 1851 he 
was elected into the section of Political Economy in the 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences. After the coup 
d'état he was restored to his professorship in the College 
of France, and promoted to the rank of engineer-in-chief. 
He was created a senator in 1860, and is grand officer 
of the Légion d'Honneur. Mons, Cis the author of many 
works on political economy. In addition to those al- 
ready referred to, may be noticed as his principal works, 
Cours d Economie Politique (1842-50): Essais de Politique 
Industrielle (1843); and De la Baisse Probable de I Or, 
in 1859, which was translated into English by Mr. 
Cobden, under the title On the Probable Fall of Gold. 
C. published a pamphlet, L’ Expedition du Mezique in 
1862, and Le Méxique Ancien et Moderne, in 1863. The 
latter, and several of his other works, have been trans- 
luted into English and German. D. 1879. 

Chev'en, n. Fr. chevanne.) (Zoòl.) A river-fish; the 
chub.— See CYPRINUS. 

i laa n. Fr. chevreau, kid.] Soft kid-leather; kid- 

skin. 

“A sentence Is but as a cheveril glove to a good wit."—Shaks. 


—A soft, timid, pliable disposition or manner; as, “ A wit 
of chereril.“ — Shaks. 
. Possessing pliability, or the nature of yielding. 


“Which gifts... your soft cheveril conscience would receive, 
If you might please to stretch it," — Shaks. 


CHIA 


ea v.a To make soft and pliable as kid- 

eather. 

Che vet., n. (Arch.) The termination of a church be- 
hind the high altar, when of a semi-circular or polyg- 
onal form. 

Chev’iot, in Olio, a post-village of Hamilton co. 

Chev'iot Hills, or Tue Caeviors, a ridge of hills on 
the border between England and Scotland, lying partly 
in both countries. Their highest summit, Cheviot, 
in Northumberland, is 2,658 feet in height. The C. H. 
are mostly covered with a close greensward, and are 
pastured by the valuable and peculiar breed of sheep, 
called the “Cheviots,” now widely diffused over the 
kingdom. 

Chevrette, (sher-rét’,) n. ye from chèvre.) (Mil.) A 
machine or engine employed in the raising and deposit- 
ing of heavy ordnance upon their carriages. 

Chev’reul, Micuet Euaèxe, an eminent French chem- 
ist, B. 1786. In 1824, he was appointed director of the 
dyeing dep. in the govt. manufactory of the Gobelins, 
and in that capacity made many important discoveries 
in the chemical nature of colors, the results of which 
he published for the Academy of Sciences. In 1826, he 
was made a member of the Academy, and, in 1864 
director of the Museum of National History. In 1875, 
at the age of 88, he was still actively engaged lectur- 
ing on chemistry. 

Chev’reuse, MARIE DE ROHAN-MONTBAZON, DUCHESSE 
DE, a French lady celebrated for her wit, beauty, and 
political and amatory intrigues, B. 1600. At 17, she 
married Charles d’Albret, Duc de Luynes and Grand 
Constable of France. She, after his death, became the 
wife of Claude de Lorraine, Duc de Chevreuse, and as 
the friend and confidante of the queen, Anne of Austria, 
incurred the enmity of Cardinal Richelieu, who exiled 
her from the country. On the accession of Anne to the 
regency, the duchess returned to France, when her old 
spirit of intrigue again broke out, involving her again 
in disgrace and a second exile. After a desultory after- 
life of plotting and mischief-making, she n. in 1679. 

Chev’ron, n. [Fr.] (Mil) The distinguishing marks 
worn by non-commissioned army officers on the sleeves 
of their coat, as two for a corporal, three for a sergeant, 
and ¿hrez with an arc for a sergeant-major. 

(Arch.) A moulding consisting of a zigzag character, 
of the Norman 
style particu- 
larly, but some- 
times to be 
found with the 
pointed arch, 

(Her.) An 

rdinary, repre- 
* nti ae Whe Fig.579. — CHEVKON MOULDING, 
couples or rafters of a house, ( Fig. 578,) generally betok- 
ening the foundation of his own family by the bearer. 
Chevronel is half the size of the C. Per chevron, or party 
per cherron,is where the shield is divided by a line in the 


form of the C. 
LA 


Chevronel. Per Chevron. 


Fig. 580. 


Chevroned, (chév-rond’,) a. Having a chevron or zig- 
zug ornament. 

Cloth of silver cheveroned all over with lace," — Ben Jonson. 
Chev’ronel, n. A small chevron. 
Chevrotain’,n. (Zoöl.) See Moschus. 

Chev’'y, Chiv’y, v.a. To force about with a shiver- 
ing or canvulsive motion. 

Chev’y Chase. See OTTERBURN, 

Chew, (chô,) v.a. [A. S. ceowan. See CHaw.] To chaw; 
to crush and grind with the jaws and teeth; to masti- 
cate; to bite; to champ; as, to chew the cud. 

—To meditate; to turn over in the mind; to revolve in 
one’s thoughts; to ruminate. 

** Chewing the food of sweet and bitter fancy.” — Saks. 

=n. That which undergoes the operation of chewing; a 
morsel; a quid; as, a chew of tobacco. 

Chewal'la, in Tennessee, a post-village of Mc Nairy co. 

Chew'ink, n. (Zo0l.) The Grund- robin or TowHEE, q. v. 


Chew’s Landing, in Mio Jersey, a post- village of |- 


Camden co., 9 m. S. by E. of Camden. 

Chews’ ville, in Maryland, u post-village of Washing- 
ton co., 105 m. N.W. of Annapolis. 

Chew’town, in Pennsylvania, a village of Lawrence 
co., abt. 10 m. S.E. of Newcastle, on Beaver River. 

Cheyenne. in Wyoming, a town of Laramie co., cap. 
of the Territory, on Cow Creek, 516 m. W. of Omaha 
city, 5,921 ft. above the sea. It is one of the principal 
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rises in a volcanic range, and after taking a N.W. direc- 
tion, joins the Usumasinta, in Lat. 179 10 N., Lon. 91° 
55’ W. — On it is a town of the same nume, abt. 128 m. 
S. W. of Guatemala, 

Chiapa, (or Las CAT As,) a state of the republic of 
Mexico, in the 8. of that country, lying between Ta- 
basco and Guatemala, aud drained by the Usumasinta 
and Tabasco rivers. Area, 18,679sq.m. Prod. Cereals, 
vanilla, hemp, cocoa, pimeuto, indigo, sugar, and log- 
wood. Cup. Ciudad Real, (or San Cristoval.) Pop. 
193.987. 

Chia’pa dos Indios, a considerable inland town of 
Mexico, in the above state, near the Tabasco, 30 m. 
N.N.W. of Ciudad de Las Casas. It is chiefly inhabited 
by Indians (whence its name), and exports a good deal 
of logwood. Pip. Unknown. 

Chiaramonte, u thriving town of Sicily, prov. Syra- 
cuse, 12 m. N. N. W. of Modica. It has an extensive trade 
in wine. Pop. 9,894. 

Chiari, a town of N. Italy, prov. Brescia, on the Oglio, 
15 m. W by 8. of Brescia. Manuf. Silk and leather. 
Pop. 10,373. 

Chiaro-oscuro, CHIAR-O8CURO, Karty os'ku-ro,) n. 
[It. chiaro, light; oscuro, dark.) int.) That branch 
of painting which bas for its object the combination and 
arrangement of the light and shadow of a picture to 
the best advantage. Relief and depth, and what is gen- 
erally called the effect of a picture, are produced by C. 
Leonardo da Vinci was the first who reduced the art of 
C. to a system. Correggio afterwards improved it prac- 
tically; and it is said to have reached its perfection under 
Titian. 

Chias'tolite, n. [Gr. chiastos, marked with a cross, 
and lithos, a stone.) (Min.) A variety of ANDALUCITE, g. v. 

Chiavari, (ke’a-va're,) a maritime town of N. Italy, 
in the district of same name, prov. Genoa, at the hea 
of the Bay of Rapsllo, 22 m. E.S.E, of Genoa. It is 
handsome and flourishing, with a large trade in lace, silk, 
marble, and anchovies. Pop. 11,551. 

Chiavenna, (ka- ven“ na,) a walled town of N. Italy, 
in Lombardy, on the Maira, 20 m. W.N.W. of Sondrio. 
Manuf. Paper, cloth, pottery, silk, wine. C is an en- 
trepét for a considerable traffic with Switzerland. Pop. 
abt. 4,000, 

Chib’bal, Chibbol, n. [Fr. ciboule.] (Bot.) A small 
species of ONION, Q. v. 

Chibouque, Chibouk, (chi- b“) n. [Turk.] A 
tobacco-pipe, used in Oriental countries, composed gen- 
erally of a bowl of meerschaum or baked clay, a tube 
of cherry-stick or other aromatic wood, and a mouth- 
piece of amber, sometimes mounted with gold and jewels, 

“ Resign’d his gem-adorned chibouque.” — Byron. 

Chica, (chékd,\n. A red coloring substance, used by 
some of the North American Indian tribes to staiu their 
skins. It is extracted from the bignonia chica, by boil- 
ing its leaves in water, decanting the decoction, and 
allowing it to settle and cool, when a red matter is pre- 
cipitated, which is formed into cakes and dried, See 
BIGNONIACES. 

—Maize-beer. See ZEA. 

Chie'acole, a town of British India, in the Madras 
presidency, 107 miles from Ganjam, near the Bay of Ben- 
gal. It has a barrack, and some mosques. Manf. Mus- 
lins, which have long been held in high estimation. Pup. 
15,000. 

Chicago, (she-kaw'go,) in Illinois, one of the principal 
cities of the U. States, cap. of Cook co., at the embou- 
chure of the Chicago River, in the 8.W. corner of Lake 
Michigan; Lat. 429 N., Lon. 87°37’ W. The river, which 
is formed of two branches that unite about 34 m. from 
the lake, divides the town into three portions, the prin- 
cipal or business part being on the S. side of the main 
stream. Vessels can reach a distance of 4 m. from its 
outlet, and a wharfage of 16 to 18 m. is thus afforded. 
C. is the natural entrepôt for the trade between the 
flourishing states of the N.W. and the vast regions wa- 
tered by the great Lakes; its importance in this respect 
having been very greatly increased by its being united 
by the Illinois and Michigan Canal — one of the largest 
class — with the navigable waters of the Illinois River, 
an affluent of the Mississippi; so that it communicates 


stations on the Union Pacific R.R., during the construe SS: 


tion of which it attained its present size. Since the 
completion of the railroad its pop. has rapidly decreased, 
and was ouly 1,450 in 1870. 
Sorronne Indians, (hen,) a savage and turbulent 
n 


ian tribe inhabiting a portion of the territory lying 


E. and S. E. of the Rocky Mountains, and principally set- 
tled in the N.W. part of Kansas. 

Chiaca‘lacca, n. (Zoòl.) See PENELOPIDÆ. 

Chilan, n. [From 5 Pertaining, or relating, to 
Calos, an island of the Greek archipelago; as, Chian 
wine. 

Chlant'la, in Central America, a river of Guatemala, 
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directly, on the one hand, with New Orleans and the 
Mexican Gulf, and on the other, vid the Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence, with Quebec and the Atlantic Ocean. C., 
with respect to its unexampled growth, is perhaps the 
most extraordinary city in the world. Previous to 1831, 
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the site on which it stands was occupied by a frontier- 
fort anda few hunts only, containing, perhaps, a dozen 
families, exclusive of the small garrison. The town 
was organized Aug. 10, 1833, and its first charter grant- 
ed March 4, 1837. A census taken July 1, in the latter 
year, returned a pop. of 4,470: in 1850 it had gncrensed 
to 28,269; in 1853, to 60,352; in 1855, to 83,509; in 1460, 
to 110,973: in 1870, to 208,977, the incrense in 10 years be- 
ing 178 per cent., and in 1880 to 503,304. C. appears 
to be seated ona flat prairie; this is an illusion, the 
city being built upon a gradient surface, varying from 
5 to 24 feet above the level of the lake. Nevertheless, 
some parts of the city are so low, that within the last 
few years it has been found necessary to raise bodily 
entire blocks of buildings some 4 to 10 feet higher 
than their original elevation. in order to accomplish 
the working-out of an improved and thorough system 
of sewerage. C. ay penerally well built, with its streets 
at right angles, wide. Among the public buildings are 
the Custom-House and Post-Office, new City and County 
buildings, University, Dearborn Observatory. Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences, Douglas Monument, Medi- 
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cal College, together with the various hospitals, - 
lums, schools, literary institutions, &c., that testify to 
the philanthropic and intelligent spirit of the citizens, 
Seven fine public parks adorn the city and its en- 
virons, and with a opera-house, several theatres 
and Sere contribute to its ATRE and 
recreation. C. possesses some superb hotels, among 
which the largest are the Palmer House and the 
Grand Pacific, two of the largest hotels in the world. 
The Water-Works building is a splendid monument, 
from which is profusely distributed the pure water 
conducted thither by tunnels cut under the bed of 
the lake, 2 miles from the shore. From an intellec- 
tual point of view, C. bids fair to become the 
“Athens” of the N.W. division of the N. American 
continent, In newspapers she supports 7 dailies, 4 
tri-weeklies, and 88 weekly journals, along with 2 
semi-monthly, 20 monthly, and 2 quarterly reviews 
and magazines of a diversified character. Nor is re- 
ligion less cared for; this city possessing as many. as 
276 churches, chapels, synagogues, and meeting- 
houses, applicable to almost every known Christian 
sect and religious persuasion. Since the year 1854, 
C. has become the largest primary F t in the 
world, being as it were the focus of the radii formed 
by the at carca producing regions of the N.W. 
The first shipment of grain from C. of which there 
is any record, was made in 1838, when an enterprisin 

trader dispatched to a distant market a parcel o 

wheat to the extent of 78 bushels. In the year fol- 
lowing, over 4000 bushels were ship „in 1848 over 
3,000,000, and in 1877, 30,000,000 bushels. During the 
last-named period, C. exported, besides the aforesaid 
wheat in bulk, 47,500,000 bushels of maize, 22,000,000 
of oats, 4,700,000 of rye, and 4,200,000 bushels arley. 
The business of pork-packing has also become de- 
veloj to a vast extent in this city. In 1577, the 
number of cattle received in transit at C, and thence 
dispatched in various forms to the E. was 920,843. 
Lumber is another prominent feature of commercial 
business; which has expanded from receipts of 833,- 
000,000 ft. in 1847, to the immense quantity of 1,147,- 
193,432 ft. in 1876. The manufacturing interest of È. 
is represented chiefly by wrought-iron work, steam- 
engines, machinery, agricultural implements, brass 
and tin wares, wooden-ware, carriages and wagons, 
saddlery, boots and shoes, flour, oil, marble-work, 
furniture, &c., &c., yielding, in 1877, an aggregate 
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gross value of $80,000,000.—The assessed value of 
the property in C. for the year 1876 was: real, $290,- 
84,000, and personal, $88,200,000, or, together, $379,- 
040,090. CG. carries steam-commuunication, via the 
reat Lakes, with Buflalo, Cleveland, and Detroit, 
wake Superior, and Sarnia, Milwaukee, Green Bay, 
&c.; While the railroad system of which it is the 
centre, covers, in round numbers, over 9000 miles of 
track. The principal lines converging at this city 
are the Baltimore & Ohio (C. division); Chicago, Bur- 
lington_ & Quincy; Chicago, Clinton & Western; Chi- 
cago, Danville & Vincennes; Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul; Chicago, Pekin 4 Southwestern; Chicago, 
Ruck Island & Pacific; Chicago & Alton; Chicago & 
Northwestern (3 lines); Chicago & Pacific; Illinois 
Central; Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, This com- 
pany has erected a magnificent depot, upon the site 
of their old one. Michigan Central; Putsburg, Cin- 
cinnati & St. Louis; Pittsburg, Furt Wayne & Chicago. 
For C. fire, &c., see p. 708. 

Chiea’ga, in Arntuc a post-village of Marion co. 

Chica go. in Nebrus: n pv. of Douglas co. 

Chiea’go River, in %u, a small stream flowing 
into Lake Michigan, at Chicago. 

Chicane, (, n Fr. chicane; AS. swic; Dan. 
sviger, deceit.| An artifice or stratagem; a shift; turn; 
trick; subtertaye; an act of cavil or sophistry. 

“ His attornies have hardly one trick left; they are at the end 
of all their chicane.” —Arbuthnot, 

u. i. [A. S. swican; Ger. zwicken, to nip, pinch, cheat 
take in; I sevkia, to deceive; O. Ger, sudan, to de- 
ceive.) To invent or make use of shilts, subterfuges, 
cavils, or artifices. 

Chican/er, n. [0. Fr. sicenenr, related to Tent. swir, 
deceit; Fr. chicuneur.| Que who uses chicane or chi- 
canery. 

“To distinguish . .. a logical chicaner from a man of ester. 
Locke. 

Chienn'ery. n. [Fr. chicanerie.] Mean or unfair arti- 
fices of wrangling; trick; sophistry; quibble; strata- 
gem; as, the chicanery of the law. 

Chieh, u.; pl. Cen 

Chichen’, a village of Central America, in Yuca 
abt. 18 m. S.W. of Valladolid, on the site of an ancient 
Indian city, once very important if we judge by its ex- 
isting rni! mong Which are a temple 450 long, a 
pyramid 550 feet square at the base, and an editice called 
the House of the Caciques, surmounted by a dome, and 
covered with elaborate sculptures. 

Chichester, a city of England, co. Sussex, 55 m. S. W. 
by S. of London; it has a fine cathedral of the 13th cen- 
tury; pop. , 861. 

Chichester, in Michigan, a village of Muskegon co., 
abt. 12 m. E. of Muskegon. 

Chic ler, in New Hampshire, a post-township of 
Merriimwk co., 6 m. N.E. of Concord. ! 

Chich'ling, Chich’ling-veteh, n. (Bot.) See 
LATHYRUS. 

Chich’on, n. See Cassia. 

Chick, v. i. [O. Eng. chyken.] To germinate, sprout, or 
vegetate, aa a seed. 

—n. The same, in a literal and figurative sense, as 
CHICKEN, q. v. 

Chick’abiddy, n. A childish term for a chicken, — 
(U. States.) 

Chick’adee, n. (Z.) See Parus. 

Chiekahom'iny River, in Virginia, rises in 
Hanover co., and enters James River abt. 8 m. above 
Jamestown. It separates Henrico and Charles City 
counties from Hanover on the right, and New Kent and 
James City cos. on the left.—On the banks of this river, 
at Fair Oaks, about 7 m. from Richmond, the advance 
guard of the National army, under Gen. Casey, was nt- 
tacked by the Confederates under the command of Gen. 
Lee, May 31, 1862, and defeated with the loss of 19 guns 
and all their baggage and camp-equipage. The Union 
commander, however, pushing forward fresh bodies of 
troops, compelled the Confederates to take shelter in 
theirintrenchments before Richmond, June 1. — A sec- 
ond series of battles, sometimes styled the“ Seven Days 
of Richmond,” and fought near this rivera month later, 
are also called the battles of the Chickahominy. They 
commenced June 25, 1862, when the National army’s left 
wing. under Gen, Hooker (“Fighting Joe”), attacked 
the Confederates at White Oak Swamp, and encoun- 
tered a Vigorous resistance. Gen. “Stonewall” Jackson, 
on toe day following, attacked, in his turn, the Union) 
right wing at Mechanicsville, driving them across the 
river to Powhite Swamp. Gena. Hill and Longstreet 
crossed the river on the 27th, and being joined by Lee 
and Jackson, took up a position at Gaines’ Mill, where 
a desperate engagement took place, which resulted in 
the defeat and further retreat of Gen. McClellan, the 
National -ommander-in-chief. Gen. Lee occupied the 
Union headquarters, at White House, June . and 
McClellan commenced a retrograde movement towards 
the James River. He was, however, again attacked, on 
the 29th, by the Confederate general Hill, at Savage's 
Station; and another severe conflict took place on the 
James River, on the following day. On July 1, the 
next action, known as the battle of Malvern Hill, ter- 
minated the series of hostile encounters; McClellan hav- | 
ing taken up a position at Harrison's Bar, or Turkey 
Bend, where he was supported by the Union gnn-bonts. 
The total National loss in this chain of engagements 
was estimated at 20.000 men, 

Chickamau’ga Creek, rises in Walker co., Geor- 
gia. and taking a \.E. course, empties into the Tennes- 
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prisoners, 15,000 stand of small arms, and 51 guns, be- 
sides a serious addition of killed and wounded. Gen 
Bragg estimated his loss at two-fifths of his entire force, 
including several generals killed. 

Chick’aming, iv Michigan, u post-township of Ber- 
rien co, on Lake Michigan, abt. 10 m. N.E. of Michigan 
City ; pop. abt. 500. 

| Chick’aree, n. (Z.) See Scivnipa. 

Chick’asaw, in Alubuma, a village of Franklin co., 
on the Tennessee River, 140 m. N. by W. of Tuscaloosa. 

Chick’asaw, in Grid, a small stream of Baker co., 
flowing S. into the Ichawaynochaway River. 

Chiek’asaw, in J a N.E. county: area, 676 sq. m. 
It ix traversed by the Wapsipinicon and Middle Fork of 
Turkey River. Cap. New Hampton, 2% 41880) 14,534 

—A township of Chickasaw co.; 

Chick’asaw, in Mississippi, a N.E. county; area, 990 
sq. m. It is drained by the Loosascoona, Oktibbeha 
and Yallobusha rivers, the latter rising within it. The 
surface is qnite level, and the soil fertile. Cup. Hous- 
ton. . (1880) 17,904. 


|Chick’asaw Bayou, in Mississippi, a creek flowing 


from the Yazoo River, below Haines Bluff, aud empt 
ing into the Mississippi. Here, on Dec. 28, 1802, the 
Union forces under Gen. Sherman attacked the batte- 
ries and rifle-pits of the Confederates, defended by Gen. 
Pemberton; when, after a severe action, the Nationals 
were forced to retire with the loss of nearly 2,000 men; 
the Confederate loss being only 207. 

Chick’asaw Creek, in Alabama, Merengo co., en- 
ters Mobile River 6 m. from its mouth. 

Chick’asaw Indians, a N. American tribe of the 
once great Appalachian nation, formerly occupying the 
territory between the Ohio and the Teunessee rivers. 
They for a long time waged war against the early 
French settlers on the Mississippi. In 1818, they ceded 
to the U. States part of their lands W. of the Missis- 
ppi. and S. of the Tennessee river; and, in 1833, gave 
up the remainder for a money indemnity, and a special 
grant of land for their location E.of the Mississippi. In 
their new territory they became allied with the Choc- 
taws, and have since made considerable advances to- 
wards a superior state of civilization, by pursuing hab- 
its of agricultural industry, and methodical frugality. 
They are believed to number about 5,000, and to be one 
of the richest, and generally one of the best conducted, 
of the Indian peoples. 

Chickasaw’ha River, in Mississippi, rises in the 
E. part of the State, and flows S, uniting with Leaf 
River, in Greene co., to form the Pascagoula. 

Chick’elis, CHiCKEELIS, or Cuickaitis, a tribe of In- 
dians, north of the mouth of Columbia River. 

Chick’en, n. [A.S. cicen; formed from the sound. 
The young of various birds, especially of the domestic 
hen. — A young child; — used as a word of tenderness. 

Chick’cn-hearted, a. Timid; timorous; fearful; 
cowardly. 

“'Tis agreed by bullies, chicken-hearted." — Dryden, 

Chick’en-pox, n. (d.) An eruptive disease, usually 
ofa mild nature, and bearing some resemblance to 
small-pox. Some are of opinion that it is only a mild 
form of sinall-pox, but it is generally regarded as a dis- 
tinct disease. It is mostly confined to children, and is 
of a contagious nature, The premonitory fever is very 
slight, and the vesicles are filled with a watery fluid, 
rarely with yellow matter or pus, and pass away in the 
course of tour or five days; leaving only slight crusts or 
scales, Which fall off without leaving any permanent 
mark. The disease is rarely attended with danger, and, 
generally, all that is necessary is to put the patient 
upon spare diet, and to administer a dose or two ol sume 
mild aperient. 

Chick ies, in Pennsylvania, a » of Lancaster co. 

Chiek ling. n. A small chick or chicken. 

Chick’-pea, n. [See Crick.) (Bot.) See Cicer. 

Chick's Springs, iu S. Curolina, a post-village of 
Greenville dist., 10 m. N. of Greenville. Here is a much 
resorted to chalybeute spring. 

Chick’-weed, n. (Bot.) See STELLARIA. 

Chielana, « town of Spain, in Andalusia, prov. Cadiz. 
12 m. S. E. of the latter city. It is much resorted to asa 
pleasure-spot by the citizens of Cadiz. The battle of 
Barossa was fought near this place, in 1811, between the 
Anglo-Spanish army under Lord Lynedoch, and the 
French under Marshal Victor, in which the latter were 
defeated. Pop, 10,000, 

Chi'co. in California, a post-village and township of 
Butle co, on ico Creek, 6 m. E. of the Sacramento 
River, and W. of Oroville. 

Chico, in Patagonia, a river supposed to rise in an in- 
terior lake. It empties into the estuary of Santa Cruz. 

Chicopee’, (formerly CABOTVILLE, ) in Massachusetts, un 
important manufacturing village of Hampden co., in 
Chicopee township, at the entrance of Chicopee River 
inte the Connecticut; pop (L580) 11,825. 

Chicopee’ Falls, in Massachuset/s, a village of Hamp- 
den co., in Chicopee township, on the Chicopee River, 
51g m. N. of Springfield, It has a large manufactory 
of arms, and many other industrial establishments. 
Pip. abt. 3,500, 

Chi’cory, n. (Bot.) See Cicnonxruu. 

Chi'cot, in Arkansas, a S. E. county, bordering on Loni- 
sana, has an area of 820sq.m. It is bounded on the E. 
by the Mississippi, and drained by Bayou Boenf. The 
surface ix low; the soil generally good. Cap. Columbia. 
Pop (1880) 10.117. 

Chieso'i, in Guatemala, a river flowing into the Usu- 

masinta, It rises abt. 40 m. N of the city of Guatemala, 


see River, near Chattanooga. Here, Sept. 19-20, 1863, 
the Union troops sustained a defeat at the hands of the 
Coniederates commanded by Gen. Bragg, losing 8,000) 


flows N.W. a distance of 150 m., and enters the state of 
Chiapa, Mex., where it assumes the name of Chicoutimi. 
Chictawa ga, iu N. York, a twp. of Erie co. 
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|Chide, v. a. (imp. CHID; pp. empprx, CHID.) jas 
cidan; Finn. biduta, to make a harsh, shrill sound, to 
rattle, to complain; Swed. and Goth. Ai/wa, to scold, to 
altercate.) To rebuke in a sharp, shrill tone of voice; 
to censure; to reproach; to reprove; to scold; to quar- 
rel with; as, to chide a servant. 

* Chide him for faults, and do it reverently.""—Shaks. 


v. i. To utter words in anger, or by way of disapproba- 
tion; to contend in angry words; to find fault with. 
t What had he to do to chide at me? —Skaks. 


To make a loud, clamorous noise. 
As does a rock against a chiding flood.” — Shaks, 


—n. A gentle, murmurous noise. (k.) 

Chid’er, n. One who chides, rebukes, or clamors. 

“I love no chiders, sir. — Shaks, 
Chid@ingly, adv. Ina chiding or rebuk(ng manner. 
Chief, a. Fr. chef; It. cupo; Lat. caput; Goth. haw 

bith; Gr. kepha-lé ; Sansk. kapåla, the head.) Highest 
in office, rank, or position; principal; as, a chief se 
retary. 

Most eminent; first; supreme: leading or commanding 
in any quality or action; having most influence; most 
distinguished; most important; as, the c/aef considera- 
tion. 

* Your country, cħief in arms, abroad defend.” — Pope. 

—First in affection; most dear and familiar; as, chief 
friends. — Prov. xvi. 

—n. A leader; a commander; one who heads an army or 
body of men : as, a chief of the staff. 

“ Hail to the Chief who in triumph advances — Scott, 


—Principal part. person, or thing: the most or largest 

portion of anything ; as, the chief of our troubles, 

(Her.) The head or upper part of an escutcheon from 
side to side, cut off horizontally by a v 7 
plane, or any of the lines used in LL 
heraldry; it should contain a third 
part of the dimensions of the escut- 
cheon. In blazoning arms, the C. is 
generally last mentioned and described. 

In chief. At the hend: with su- 
preme command or influence; as, a 
commander-in-chief. — ( Her.) A term 
denoting an object to be borne on the 
chief; us, a lozenge in chirf, —(Eng. Law.) Held direct 
from the sovereign; as, a tenant in chief. 

Chief, adv. Chiefly. (u.) 

Chief-baron, n. (Png. Law.) The presiding or 
principal judge of one of the high courts of law; as, the 
Lord Chicf-Baron of the Exchequer. 

Chief’ess, n. A female chief. (R.) 

Chief -justice, n. The presiding or chief judge of a 
conrt of law; as, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the U. States. 

Chief-justiceship, n. The office of chief-justice. 

Chiefless, a. Without a chief, leader, or commander, 

Aud chiefiess armies dozed out the campaign.” — Pope, 


Chiefly, adv. In the first place; principally ; mainly; 
especially ; above all. 
But chiefly where those two fair creatures lodge.“ — Milton, 
Mostly; for the most part. 
Those parts ... where the estates of the dissenters chiefly lay.“ 
Swift. 


Chieftain, (c n. [From chief. See Captain.) 
A captain, leader, or commander; a chief; the head of 
a troop, army, or clan. The chieftains of the Highland 
clans of Scotland were the patriarchal and feudal heads 
of their respective clans. — See CLAN. 

Chieftaincy, Chieftainship, n- Headship; 
captaincy; the government over a clan, 

Chiettainry; n. Chieftainship; as, the chi¢ftainry 
of a clan. 

Chie’ri, (anc. Carrera Potentia,) an inland town of N. 
Italy, prov. Turin, 8 m. S.E. of Turin. Manf. Cotton 
and linen thread, and woollen cloths. Pop. 12.877. 

Chie'ti, a city of S. Italy, cap. of a prov. of same name, 
on the l'escara, 10 m. W. of the Adriatic. Manf. Wool- 
lens and silk. This is a very ancient place. Prp. 23,602. 

Chiffonier, (s/if-fo-nér’,) n. (Fr. chiffonier, a rag- 
picker. Originally, a receptacle for rags, shreds, and 
odds-and-ends.| A movable cupboard or receptacle; a 

iece of household furniture. 

In France, one who collects rags and bones; a rag: picker. 

Chig’oe, Chig're, n. [Fr. chique; Sp. chico.) (Zvil.) 
See APHANIPTERA. 

Chih, n. A Chinese measure of length, equivalent to 
14 Pg inches. 

Chih- le, or Pr-cnxrax, an important N. province of 
China, containing Pekin, the cap of the empire, and the 
centre of the imperial govt. Arra, 58,949 sq. m. Prod. 
Coal and salt. Pp. about 30,000,000, 

Cuin-Le, or Pe-cner-Le, (GULF or.) an inlet of the Yellow 
Sea, in China, between Lat. 87° 10’ and 89° 20’ N., and 
Lon. 118° und 121° E. Length and breadth, about 150 
m. each. The rivers Peicho on the W., and the Chan- 
toro on the N., find their outlet here. 

Chihuahua, (she-wah'wah.) a N. prov. of Mexico, 

lying between Lat. 25° 53’ 56” and 319 47’ N., and Lon. 

103° and 107° W. It is divided into 12 depts., and has 
an area of 107.500 sq.m. It is bounded E by Texas 
and Coahnila; N. by Arizona; W. by Sinaloa and Sonora; 
and S. by Durango. Surface, generally table-land, with 
here and there sterile plains, and detached moun- 
tain sierras. Wil. For the most part fertile, Prod. 

Chiefly mineral, embracing iron. lead, copper, bismuth, 

cobalt. arsenic. sulphur. and salt. Its rich silver mines 
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are among the most prolific in vield of any in Mexico. 
C. is much depredated at times by the Comanches, 
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Apaches, and the other Indian tribes on its confines. 
Cap. Chihuahua. Pop. 179,971. 

CHIHUAHUA, a city, cap. of the above state, 740 m. N. N. W. 
of Mexico city, 490 E. of Guaymas, and 500 from the 
mouth of the Rio Grande del Norte; Lat. 28° 47’ N., 
Lon. 1079 30’ W. It is situated in an arid plain, and is 
generally well built, and supplied with water. The 
town is chiefly supported by supplying necessaries to 
the surrounding mining districts; and from being a 
depot for goods to and from Guaymas. The country 
round about the city is occupied by extensive haciendas, 
or farms, on which large herds of cattle, sheep, and 
mules are pastured. Pop. 12,000. 

Chi'la, in Peru, a river, which, rising in the Andes, 


poset a W. course, and empties into the Pacific, about 


5 m. S. E. of Arequipa. 

Chilblain, n. From chill, and blain.] (ed.) An 
inflammatory affection of the skin, occasioned by ex- 
posure to sudden alternations of heat and cold, and 
usually affecting the hands or feet. 
more subject to it than adults, and females than males. 
The part affected is red and swollen, and is attended 
with heat and a great sense of itching. Chilblains are 

nerally produced in persons holding their hands or 
feet to the fire immediately after they have been ex- 
posed to great cold. This is to be carefully guarded 
against; and a uniform temperature, as far as possible, 
maintained by the use of warm socks aud gloves, The 
itching is best removed by frequently rubbing the part 
with some stimulating application, as camphorated spir- 
its of wine. One of the best means of removing chil- 
blains on the hands we have found to be washing them 
nightly before going to bed with warm water, which al- 
lays the heat and promotes the general circulation. If 
the parts should ulcerate, it is often very difficult to 
heal them; but the best application is spermaceti oint- 
ment. 

—v.a. To produce chilblains; to trouble with chilblains. 

Child, u., pl. Camprex. [A. S. cild, from cennan, part, 
ceanende, to bring forth, pp. CENNED, brought forth: 
Dan. kull, progeny; Ger. kind, allied to Gr. gennad, to 
beget, to bring forth; Lat. gigno; Goth. keinan, to ger- 
minate; Sansk. giye, to be born, from ganye.) An in- 
fant; ason or daughter; the descendant of parents in 
the first degree; the direct progeny of purents of the 
human kind. 

The child is father of the man." — Wordsworth. 

One who exhibits the qualities of a child or very young 
person, whether male or female ; as, a child in knowledge 
of the world. 

In wit a man, simplicity a child. ° — Pope. 

—One chosen and adopted by God; one whose principles 
and morals are the product of another; as, a child of 
God, a child of sin. 

* The child of misery, baptized in tears.” —Langhorne. 

—Descendants, whether near or remote; the inhabitants 
of a country: — used principally in the plural; as the 
children of Israel. 

Souls made of fire, and children of the sun.” — Young. 
(Taw.) Illegitimate or natural children are bastards. 
Legitimate children are those born in lawful wedlock. 
Posthumous chiliren are those born after the death of 
the father. Children born in lawful wedlock, of within 
a competent time afterwards, are presumed to be the 
issue of the father, and follow his condition. Those born 
out of lawful wedlock follow the condition of the mother. 
The father is bound to maintain his children, to 
educate them, and to protect them from injury. Chil- 
dren are not liable at common law for the support of 
infirm and indigent parents; but generally they are 
bound by statutory provisions to maintain their parents 
if in want, when they have sufficient ability to do so. 
To be with child.. To be pregnant. 
Let wives with child 
Pray that their burthen may not fall this day.”—Shaks. 

Child’-bearing, n. The act of bringing forth chil- 
dren; parturition. 

The timorous Sylvia has de murr'd, till she is past child-bear- 
ing.” — Addison. 

Child’-bed, n. The state of a woman in labor. 

Child’-birth, n. The act of bringing forth a child; 
parturition; travail; labor. 

“In the whole sex of women, God hath decreed the sharpest 
pains of child-birth.” — Jeremy Taylor. 

Childe, (child,) n. Formerly a noble youth;—acogno- 
men prefixed to the family name by the eldest son; as, 
Childe Harold. 

“The Childe departed from his father’s hall.“ — Byron. 

Childebert, the name of three kings of France. — C. I., 
one of the sons of Clovis L., obtained at his father’s death 
the central part of the divided territory, with Paris 
for his capital; D. 558.—C. II., son of Sigebert of Austra- 
sia and grandson of Clothaire II., was a child when his 
father wus assassinated by the partisans of Fredegonde, 
in 575; D. 596. — C. III., son of Theodore III., king of 
Neustria, succeeded his brother Clovis III. in 695, reigned 
nominally under Pepin de Heristal, mayor of the palace, 
who was the real monarch; D. 711. 

Chil’deric, the name of three kings of France. — C. I., 
son of Merovée or Merovig, who gave his name to the 
Merovingian dynasty, succeeded his father in 458, and 
was the father of the celebrated Clovis I.; D. 481.— C. 
II., son of Clovis II., reigned at first in Austrasia 

from 656; and afterwards in Neustria, after the death of 
his brother Clothaire ITI., in 670; p. 673.— C III., the 
last of the degenerate Merovingians, was placed on the 
throne in 742 by Carloman and Pepin, the sons of 
Cherles Martel, and consigned to a monastery in 752, 
when Pepin the Short assumed the title as well as the 
authority of king. 
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Chil’dermas-day, Hoty Iyxocents’ Dar, n. [From 
child, mass, and day. The pl. of A.S. cild is sometimes 
cildru.] (kecl.) Au anniversary of the Roman Catholic 
Church, heid on the 28th Dec., in commemoration of 
the children of Bethlehem slain by Herod. — C. is also a 
holiday of the Church of England. 

Childhood, n. (A. S. cildhad.} The state of a child, or 
the time in which persons are children, including the 
time from birth to puberty. 

“ Where once my careless childhood strayed." — Gray. 

Childish, a. Belonging to, or like, a child or children; 
puerile; trifling; foolish; silly; weak; unformed. 


It was a childish ignorance." — Hood. 

Child'ishly, adv. In a childish, trifling, weak, or fool- 
ish manner. 

Child ‘ishness, n. Quality or state of being childish; 
weakness vf intellect; simplicity. 

Second childishness, and mere oblivion.” — Shaks. 

Child“ less, a. Destitute of children or offspring; as, 
a childless wife. 

“* Childless thou art, childless remain 1“ — Milton. 
Child'lessness, n. State of being without children. 
Childlike, a. Like a child; becoming a child; do- 

cile; innocent; dutiful; without art or guile; as, child- 
like play. 

Children, n. pl. of Cum, q. v. 

Childs’burg, in Kentucky, a village of Fayette co., 32 
m. E. of Frankford. 

Childs'ville, in N. Carolina, a vill, of Mitchell co. 

Chilhow’ee, in Tennessee, a mountain ridge of Blount 
co., about 30 m. 8. of Knoxville. 

—A post-office of Blount co. 

Chilhowee, or CuLoweg, in Tennessee, a post-village 
of Blount co., on Little Tennessee River, about 30 m. 8. 
by W. of Knoxville. 

Chili, in California, a post-village of Calaveras co.,4 m. 
8. of Mokelumne Hill. 

Chili, in Ilinois, a post-village and township of Han- 
cock co., about 30 m. N.E. of Quincy. 

Chili, in Indiana, a post-village of Miami co., on Eel 
Kiver, about 9 m. N.N.E. of Peru. 

Chili, in New York, a post-village and township of Mon- 
roe co., 10 m. S. W. of Genesce, on Genesee River; pop. 
2,367. 

Chili, in Ohio, a post-village of Coshocton co., 92 m. 
N.E. of Columbus. 

Chili, in Wisconsin, a township of Fond du Lac co. 

Chili, or CmiLe, a republic of S. America, in the S. W. 
part of that continent, consisting of a long aud narrow 
strip of country between the Andes and the ocean, ex- 
tending from Lat. 25° 30’ to 56° S., and between Lon. 
69° and 74° W.; having N. the southern extremity of 
Bolivia; E. the territories of La Plata; S.E. and S. Pata- 
gonia and the Gulf of Ancud (which separates it from 
the archipelago of Chiloe); and W. the Pacific. Length, 
N. to S. 2,300 m.; average breadth, between 110 and 120 
m. Area, 139.355 sq.m. Div. C. is divided into the 16 

rovs. of Atacama, Coquimbo, Aconcagua, Valparaiso, 
Bentiego, Colcagua, Talca, Maule, Nuble, Concepcion, 
Arauco, Valdivia, Chiloe, Llanguihue, Magellanes, and 
Curico. Besides these, the islands of Juan Fernandez, 


Mocha, and some others in the Pacific ocean, belong to 
C. Desc. This country rises by successive gradients 
from the coast to the Great Cordillera of the Andes, 
which here attains a mean elevation of 13,000 to 14,000 
ft. above sea-level, but it presents many of a considera- 
ble greater height, the majority of which are of volcanic 
origin. The principal summit is that of Aconcagua, 
about Lat. 32° 10; 23,910 ft. high. N. of 330 30’ the Cor- 
dillera is divided into two separate ranges, enclosing the 
immense aT of Uspallata, so celebrated for its min- 
eral riches. The principal road across the Andes—from 
Santiago and the Val d’Aconcagua to Mendoza—crosses 
Uspallata; several other passes from Chili into the La 
Plata territories exist further 8. Between the ramifica- 
tions of the mountain chains and the sea, some small 
plains line the coast. The shores are mostly high, steep, 
and rocky; asin general along the whole of the W. coast 
of S. America. They have almost everywhere, however, 
deep water near them, and there are many tolerable har- 
bors, the best being those of Valparaiso, Valdivia, Con- 
cepcion, and Coquimbo; though some are safe only dur- 
ing certain seasons of the year. The rivers of the mid- 
dle and S. provs. are sufficiently numerous, but they are 
all small, and generally unfit for the purposes of trade. 
Some lakes, or rather lagoons, are pretty numerous in 
the S. provs., and a few of them are 60 or 70 m. in cir- 
cumference. Clim. The climate of C. is equable and 
healthy, and epidemic diseases are rare. The interior is 
hotter than the coast-line. Winter begins in June, and 
the rainy season lasts, at intervals, from April till Au- 
gust. In the prov. of Coquimbo no rain whatever falls, 
the want of it being occasionally supplied by heavy 
dews. The N. provinces being at a distance from the 
volcanoes of the Cordillera, which apparently act as 
safety-valves, are especially subject to earthquakes. 
Shocks are felt in some parts almost daily, and the coun- 
try is continually desolated by them, The last great 
convulsion occurred Aug. 13, 1868, and was severely felt 
at Talcahuano. Geol. and Min. The high chain of 
the Andes is chiefly composed of argillaceous schist; 
while the lower chains and mountain groups are prin- 
cipally granite. Sienitic, basaltic, and felspar porphyries, 
serpentines of various colors, quartz, hornblende, pud- 
ding-stone, and gypsum, abound in the Cordillera, and 
fine statuary marble is said to abound in the dep. of Co- 
piapo. C. is extremely rich in metals: silver is found 
there at a greater elevation than any other metal; gold 
is most frequently found in the “bowls” or valleys of 
the lower ranges, and perhaps few of the latter through- 
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out C are without it. The copper mines form one of the 
chief sources of national wealth; lead and iron are found 
in abundance, but neither is much sought after. Zinc, 
antimony, manganese, arsenic, tin, sulphur, (su pure as 
not to need refining,) alum, salt, and nitre, are plentiful. 
Cual- mines have been opened, and this mineral has 
already become 
a considerable 
article of trade 
at Valparaiso. 
Soil and Veget. 
The soil of the 
N. provinces is 
sandy and sa- 
line, but it be- 
comes progres- 
sively more stiff 
and loamy, and 
hence of in- 
creasing fertil- 
ity, us we pro- 
ceed S. Exten- 
sive forests 
cover Aruuca- 
nia and the 8. 
provinces, and 
the flanks of the 
Andes exhibit 
a profuse vege- 
tation. The 
mimosa and al- 
guroba trees, 
laurels, myr- 
tles, cypresses, 
and other ever- 
greens, grow to 
such a size as to 
be highly use- 
ful for their 
timber. C. pro- 
duces many 
hard woods, which, in a great measure, supersede the 
use of iron in the country. Most European fruits flour- 
ish, but tropical plants are few. Zub. The cougar, 
jaguar, llama, guanaco and monkeys, &c.,inhabit ©. A 
variety of beaver frequents the rivers, and the chinchilla 
abounds in the desert country of the N.: both are hunted 
for their fur, which is much prized. The great condor, 
several kinds of vultures, pelicans, and many other water- 
fowl, flocks of parrots, parroquets, &c.. are among the 
birds; and whales, dolphins, cod, pilchurds, &c. are 
caught around the coasts. The skunk, so noted for the 
intolerable odor it emits when pursued, is a native of C; 
but in other respects this country enjoys a singular 
freedom from savage quadrupeds, noxious insects, and 
venomous reptiles. Prod. Wheat is the staple cereal 
grown in C.; barley is grown in the S.; buckwheat and 
oats are but little raised, and rye is unknown. All kinds 
of pulse are common, and potatoes (of but poor flavor, 
however) are extensively cultivated. Hemp of good 
quality flourishes here. The sugur-cane has been tried, 
but does not succeed. Vines and olives grow well; the 
grapes are fine-flavored, and the oil yielded by the lat- 
ter is good, but ruined Ly a bad mode of treatment. and 
rendered unfit for foreign consumption. In the middle 
provs. the haciendas, or farms, feed immense herds of 
cattle, ranging from 10,000 to as many as 20,000 head. 
Coal and copper are largely mined in C., on the English 
system, and principally by English workmen. Com. and 
Manuf. The Chilefios are good potters, and make light 
and strong earthenware jars, which ring like metal. Hem- 
pen cloths, indifferent hemp, cordage, soap, leather. char- 
coal, and brandy, are among the chief articles mannfac- 
tured. C. is supposed to be the only American state, for- 
merly subject to Spain, whose commerce has increased 
since the separation from the mother country. Valparaiso 
is the chief port, and centre of the foreign trade, which is 
mainly carried on with Great Britain. The total value 
of exports for the year 1879 amounted to $29,212,764; 
imports, to $29,717,372. Of these flaures, the U. States 
absorbed of exports $1,253.55. and of imports. $642,715. 
During the same period, the shipping entering this coun- 
try from C gave a return of 2 bottoms, or 9.311 tons; 
while, on the other hand, the clearances showed 34 ves- 
sels, of an aggregate tonnage of 16,424.—But little ac- 
commodation exists for internal commerce. The only 
towns of any importance, except the cap. Santiago, viz., 
Valparaiso, Coquimbo, Concepcion. and Valdivia—are 
all near the sea, and at a great distynce from each other; 
and, except between Valparaiso and Santiago, and the 
latter city and Talca, there are no good road. Lat- 
terly, however, the want of ordinary roads has been to 
some extent mitigated by the construction of several 
railroads. In 1579, the total length of lines open for 
traffic was 977 m. In the same year the length of 
telegraph lines was 2,650 m., the whole of them belong- 
ing to the State. Govt. dr. The constitution of 1833 
established three authorities in the State—the legisla- 
tive, the executive, and the judicial. The first is vested 
in two assem)lies. called the Senate and the Clamber 
of Deputies. The former is composed of 20 members, 
elected for the term of 9 years; while the lower 
chamber, chosen for a period of 3 years, consists of one 
representative for every 20,000 of the pop. The ex- 
ecutive is exerc'sed by a president. elected for a term 
of 5 years He is assisted by a Council of State. »nd a 
ministry divided into the 4 depts. of Interior and 
Foreign Affairs: Finance; Justice aud Ecclesiastical 
Affairs; and lastly. War and Marine. The public debt, 
in 1868. amounted to $53,397,020. Army and Nury. 
In 1879, on the outbreak of hostilities with Bolivia and 
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Peru, the regular army of 3.500 was raised to 12,000, 
while the navy consi-ted of 10 screw steamers. and 2 
large and powertul ironclhids. Kelig. The national 
relizion is the Roman Catholic; other religions are 
tolerated; but the exercise of their public worship is 
net ahewed Znhab. The people of C. are mostly of 
Spanish and Indian descent, but there are some negroes 
and mulattoes. The Chileños have fewer vices than 
Most other Creoles. and possess many tra.ts of character 
in common with the Chinese, which people they some- 
what physiognomically resemble. Education has hith- 
erto made but little progress, Prp. in 1575 (including 
Araucania, Patagonia, and Terra del Fuego,) 2.063, 447 
Hist. Previously to the Spanish conquest, C. belonged 
to the Peruvian incas. In 1535, Pizarro sent Almagro 
tu invade the country, and, jn 1540, Valdivia; the latter 
of whom subjugated most of the country excepting 
Araucanin. (9. v.) The revolut_on which chf d the 
colony from Spain, broke ont in 1810. and in 1817 the 
victory of Maypa. gained by Gen. San Martin. perma 
nently secured the independence of © In 1875. C 
Joined Pern against Spain Valparaiso was bombarded? 
and over $10,000,000 said to have been destroyed; peace 
was obtained in 1871, through the meditation of the 
US. For the origin and principal events of the un- 
fortunate war between Chili on the one side, and Boli- 
via and Peru on the other (1879-1881), see article on 
Perv, page 1906. 

Chiliad, (kil'i-ad,) n. [Gr. chiltas—chiliados, from 
chilion, a thousand.) The number one thousand: a col- 
lection or sum containing n thousand individuals or par- 
ticulars; the period of a thousand years. 

Cycles and periods of years, as decades, centuries, chiliads." 
m Holder. 

Chil'iagon, n. Gr. chiliagānos.] (Geom.) A plane figure 
ota thousand angles and sides. 

Chiliahe'dron, n. [Gr. chili, and hedra, seat.](Geom.) 
A solid figure of a thousand sides and faces. 

„Aman, who speaks of a chiliahedron, or a body of a thousand 
sides. ` — Locke. 

Chiliarch, , -urk.) n. [Gr. chilim, a thousand, and 
arceos, chiel.) The military commander or chief of a 
thousand men. 

Chil'iarchy, n. A body consisting of a thousand men. 

Chiliasm, Citi.) W ae chiliusmos.] The doctrine 
of the re appearance of Christ upon earth during the 
millennium period. 

Chil iast,. u. A believer in chiliasm; a millenarian. 

Chilias tie, a. Relating to, or concerning, the millen- 
nium. 

Chilifac'tive, a. Same as CHYLIFACTIVE, g. v. 

Chiliol'itre. n. See KILOLITRE. 

Chiliom'etre, u. Same as KILOMETRE, g. v. 

Chilkeah, an inland town of Hindostan, prov. Delhi, 
on the borders of the Kumaon dist., 110 m. N.E. of Delhi; 
Lat. 209 24’ N., Lon. 790 5’ E. It is a chief mart of trade 
for the W. provinces, with Kumaon, Thibet, and Tartary ; 
but is abandoned on the approach of the unhealthy 
season, When dangerous malaria prevails. 

Chill, a. A. S. cle, cyl, a very great coldness; Du. kil ; 
Fris. kielde, cold; allied to Fr. geler, Lat. gel», to freeze, 
grli lus, icy cold.] Cool; moderately cold; tending to 
cause shivering; as, a chill utinosphere. 

* Noisome wiuds, and blasting vapours chill.” — Milton. 

—Distant; formal; not warm or cordial; as, a chill re- 
ception. 

“ Chill penury repress d their noble rage.” — Gray. 

—Affected Ly cold; having the sensation of cold. 

My heart and my chill veins freeze." — Rowe 

—Depressed: dejected ; discouraged ; dispirited. 

=n. A cold fit; a sensation of cold, or that which produces 

it; a rigor; a shivering with cold; as, to catch a chill. 

at which checks, damps, discourages, or dishearteus ; 
as, a chill came over our enthusiasm, 

—v.a. To make cold or cool; to cause to shiver; to affect 
with cold 

But winter lingering chills the lap of May. ~ Goldsmith. 

—To check motion, life, or action; to damp enthusiasm; 

to depress, deject, or discourage ; as, to chill one’s hopes. 
(Metal) To produce a hardness in fused cast-iron by 
su Iden cooling. 

Chillambaram’, a maritime town of S. Hindostan, 
prov. Carnatic, 34 m, S. of Pondicherry ; Lat. 11° 287 N., 
Lon. 79° 47’ E. In its vicinity are celebrated Hindoo 
temples of high antiquity. 

Chilled, %%% J. a. That which has passed through the 
proc ss of hardening by sudden cooling; as, chilled iron 

(Painting.) Possessing a clouded coolness of light, as 
seen in certain pictures. 

Chilli, n. (Sp. chili, chile] The pod of the Cayenne- 

Pepper. 

chillicothe, in Minois, a thriving post-village of 
Peoria co., at the head of Peoria Lake, on the Illinois 
River, 20 m. above Peoria City. 

Chillicothe’, in %, a post-vill, of Wapello co., on the 
Des Moines River, 72 m. S W. of Iowa City. 

Chillice e’, in Ohio, a city, cap. of Ross co., on the 
Scioto River, 96 m. N.E of Cincinnati, It is a fine and 
wealthy town, and the trading centre of the rich farm- 
ing country bordering on the Scioto; pop. (1880) 10,938, 

Chillicothe’, in Missouri, n post-vill, and twp., cap. of 
Livingston co., about 3 m. N.E. of Grand River, 76 m. E. 
0 ehh. 

Chill/iness, n. State of being chilly; a sensation of 
shivering; a rigor; a moderate degree of coldness. 

“A chilliness or shivering affects the body, — Arbuthnot. 

—A sensation of coolness: lack of enthusiasm or warmth. 

Chillingly, adr. In a chilling manner. 

Chillingworth, Wiiiam, an Euglish divine, B. 1602, 
who went to Douay for the purpose of embracing the 
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Catholic faith; but the letters of Bishop Land, his god- 
futher, caused him, in 1631, to return to England and 
the Protestant communion, 
attacked him with great severity, and he replied in a 
work entitled, The Religion of Protestants a Safe Way to 
Salvation, printed in 1638. The sume year be was made 
prebendary of Salisbury, and afterwards master of Wig- 
stou's Hospital, in Leicestershire. In the civil war he 
adhered to the royal cause, and, in 1643, served at the 
siege of Gloucester as au engineer. In the same year 
he was taken prisoner in Arundel Castle, Sussex, and 
conveyed to Chichester, Where he died at the bishop's 
palace in 1644. 

Chillisqua’que, in Pennsylvania, acreek which en- 
ters the Susquehanna, a few miles above Sunbury. 

—A post-towuship of Northumberland co., ou the Susque- 
hanna, abt. 7 m. N. of Sunbury. 

Chill' ness, n. State of being chill; a shivering; cool- 
ness; coldness; want of warmth, 

~ A generous chillness seizes ev'ry part. — Dryden. 


Chillon, (Castres or,) (shil/lawng.) a fortress of Switzer- 
land, in the canton Vand, 6 m. S.E, of Vevay. It stands 
on an isolated rock at the E. end of the Lake of Geneva, 
the waters of which are, according to Byron,— 

A thousand feet in depth below.” 


It was built in 1238, by Amadeus IV. of Savoy, and was 
long used as u state prison, In 1559 it was occupied as 
an arsenal, Near this castle Rousseau fixed the catastro- 
phe of his Helmse ; and in it, Bonnivard, Byron's Pris- 
oner of Chillon, was confined for several years. See 
BONNIVARD. 
Chilly, a. 


cool. 
A chilly sweat bedews my shuddering limbs.” — Philips. 


Chilmark, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Dukes 

co., on Martha’s Vineyard, 95 m. B.E. by B. of Boston; 
476. 

chlimarry, (Chalamari,) a town of Hindostan, prov. 
Bengal, dist. Rungpoor, on the Brahmapootra, 35 m. S. E. 
of Rungpoor. A festival is annually held here, which is 
usually attended by 60,000, and, sometimes, by 100,000 
Hindoo pilgrims, and others. 

Chi'lo, in Ohio, a post-village of Clermont co., 40 m. 
above Cincinnati, on the Ohio River, | 

Chiloe, (ISLAND AND ARCHIPELAGO OF,Y (cheel/’way,) a 
prov. of Chili, consisting of a large island in the S. Pa- 


Moderately chill; cold in a certain degree; 


cific, near the 8 coast of Chili, and the N.W. coast of 
Patagonia, between Lat. 40° 48“ and 43° 50’ S.; and hav- 
ing on its E. side 63 small islands, 36 of which are in- 
habited, The group, including the town of Maulin, on 
the main-land of the contineut, forms the most S. prov. 
of Chili. Shape of the island of C., oblong; length, N. 
to S., 120 m.; average breadth, 40. Area, 4,800 sq. m. 
The island is mountainous and wooded, chiefly with a 
bastard cedar, very durable, and exported in great 
quantities to Peru and Chili. There are several good 
harbors; in those of San Carlos (the cap.,in the N.E. 
part of the island), and Castro, vessels ride quite land- 
locked close to the shore, in good holding ground. Clim 
Healthy, but damp, having an almost constant rain-fall. 
Prod. Wheat, potatoes, and apples, which latter yield a 
large quantity of cider, Domestic animals are largely 
reared, Sheep are reared solely for their wool, and 
never used for food, The island swarms with hogs, and 
the hams of C. are celebrated in S. America. Poultry 
and fish are very abundant. Com. The principal ex- 
ports are planks, hams, brooms, hides, and woollen 
cloths, The archipelago possesses about 1,500 coasting 
vessels. Money is here nearly unknown, and traffic is 
conducted by barter, or payment in indigo, tea, salt, or 
cayenne pepper. The archipelago sends one member to 
the Chilian congress, Prin. towns. San Carlos (forti- 
fied), Castro, and Maulin. The inhabitants are passion- 
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of honor and trust under the Crown. 
signed immediately afterwards. 

Chilton, in Wisconsin, a township of Calumet co., abt 
3 m. E. of Lake Winnebago. 

A post-village, cap. of Calumet co., in the above town- 
ship, on the Manitowac Kiver, alt. 20 m, E of Oshkosh 
and 24 N. J 

Chil'ton's Mills, in Alabama, a village of Walker 
co., 125 m. N.W. of Montgomery. 

Chil'tonsville, in Missouri, a village, cap. of Shan- 
non co., about 60 m. S. W. of Ironton, 

Chil'ton ville, in Massachusetts, a post-office of Ply- 
mouth co. 

(Chimera. See CHIMERA. 

Chimee’ridte,n.pl. [From the fabulous monster Car- 
MERA, q. vd (Zoöl.) A family of cartilaginous fishes, dis- 
tinguished by having the head furnished with append- 
ages, and the tail terminating in a point. 

Chima‘nas, a cluster of islands in the Caribbean 
on ino cvast of Venezuela; Lat. 10° 19’ N., Lon. 64 

Vw. 

ha ene edhe n. [Gr. cheima, winter, and philos, to 
love.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, order Pyrolacee. The 
Prince’s pine or Pipsissiva, C. umbellata, and the spot- 
ted Winter-creen, C. maculata, readily distinguished from 
the preceding by its variegated leaves, are common and 
beautiful evergreens, with purple flowers on nodding 
pedicles, found from Canada to Gurolina in sandy woods, 
Both have tonic and diuretic properties. 

Chimay, (ma,) a principality in Belgium, prov. of 
Hainanlt, with a cap. of same name, arrond, of Charle- 
roi, on the river Blanche; pop. 3,500. Anciently the 
property of the lords of Croye, since the beginning of 
this century it has belonged to the noble French family, 
Riquet de Caraman. 

Chimay, (PRINCESSE DE). See TALLIEN. 

Chimb, n. (Du. kim, border; Ger. kimme, allied to Fr. 
cime, top, ridge; L. Lat. cima; Gr. kiima, for kuema, 
anything swollen, from Awd, to hold, contain.] The edge 
or brim of a cask, or tub; formed by the ends of the 
staves. (Written also CHIME.) 

Chimbaron’go, in Chili, a river in the prov. of Col- 
chagua, rises in the Andes, abt. Lat. 34° 55/ S., and flow- 
ing N.W., Lat. 34° 25°, joins the Tinguiririca, and the 
two united meet the Rapel. 

Chim ’bo, a town of Ecuador, at the foot of Chimborazo, 
50 m. N.E. of Guayaquil. 

Chimbora’zo, ChimDOrA SO: conical peak of 
the Andes, in Ecuador, Lat. 1° 30“ S., and Lon. 79° W.; 
height 21,420 feet above the sea, but only about 12,000 
above the level of its own table-land. Humboldt as- 
cended within 2,138 feet of the top, but the summit was 
only reached in 1880 by Wymper. See ANDES. 

Chime, n. [From Chaucer, chimbe; from cimbal or 
cimble of bells. See CyMbat.} A consonance of musical 
sounds; correspondence of sound; correspondence of 
proportion and relation of suund. 

“And all the way, to guide their chime, 
With falling oars they kept the time. -A. Marvell, 

— The sound of bells or of other musical instruments, in 

harmonious concert 

` We have heard the chimes at midnight.” — aks. 
—A set of bells harmoniously tuned to each other, placed 
in a church-tower, and rung by hammers which are 
moved by clock-work, or by hand. In the latter case 
they ure commonly termed carilions ; a name generally 
applied indiscriminately by the French to the tune 
played, and to the series of bells, whether sounded by 
machinery or by hand. Among the finest sets of chimes 
are those of Copenhagen, Westminster, Ghent, and Ams- 
terdam in Europe, and Chicago in America. — C. is used 
also in the same sense as CHIMB, 9. v. 
—v.t. To sound in consonance or harmony, as bells. 
To make the rough recital aptly chime.” — Prior. 
To harmonize; to correspond or agree; to cuincide with. 


The office is re 


ately fond of music and dancing, and in 1866 their num- 
bers amounted to 58,900. C. was the last possession 
held by Spain in the Pacific. 

Chilognatha, n. (Zoöl.) See MYRIAPODA. 

ChiVogram, n. See KILOGRAMME. 

Chilopod, n. (Zoöl.) See MYRIAPODA. 

Chil peric I., king of France, one of the 4 sons of Clo- 
thaire I., attempted, at his father’s death, to get posses- 
sion of the undivided sovereignty, but was compelled to 
content himself with the kingdom of Soissons, or Neus- 
tria, in 561. Having divorced his first wife and caused 
his second to be strangled, he raised to their place his 
former mistress, the infamous Fredegonde, and her in-“ 
fluence, in conjunction with his own ambition, plunged | 
him into a series of wars and crimes which only termi- 
nited with his assassination in 584. while engaged inan 
attempt to dispossess his brother Guntmun of Burgundy. 

Cutterrioc II., a reputed son of Childeric IL. who was 
Placed upon the throne of Neustria at the death of 
Dagobert III. in 715, was a tool in the hands of Charles 
Martel. D. 720. 

Chiltepec’, in Mexico, a river, tributary to the Tabas- 
co. It leaves the main stream at San Juan Bautista. 
and takinga N course of abt. 70 m. empties into the 
Gulf of Mexico, 30 m. W.S.W. of La Frontera. 

Chiltern a Or CHILTERNS, in England, is part 
of a ridge of low hills, hardly exceeding 900 feet above 
the level of the sea, running obliquely E. and W. 
through Buckinghamshire, This, once a place danger- 
ously infested by freebooters. had, like the N. and W. 
Marches, an officer, or steward, to guard and watch over 
the weltare of the neighborhood, The function of the 


office is now, however, obsolete; and it is merely re- 
tained to give a member of parliament a legal opportu- 
nity for resigning his seat (which he cannot do unless 


(Often preceding in.) 
He often chimed in with the discourse,” —Arbuthnot. 
—To jingle; to clatter; to make rough consonance of 
sounds. 
But with the meaner tribes I'm forced to chime.” — Smith. 
—v.a. To cause to sound in harmony; to strike or cause 
to sound, as a set of bells. 
And chime their sounding hammers in a row.” Dryden. 
Chimepani tick, in L. Canada, a river which 
enters the Gulf of St. Lawrence, about 20 m. 8.W. of 
Seven Island Bay. 
Chim/er, u One who, or that which, chimes, 
Chimera, Chimera, (/i-mé’ra,) n. [Lat. chimera ; 
Gr. chimaira, a she-goat, a monstrous beast.) (Myth.) 
A fabulous monster sprung from Echidna and Typhon. 
It had three heads, a lion’s, goat's, and dragon's, and 
continually vomited flames. The fore part of its body 
was that of a lion, the middle a goat, and the hinder a 
dragon. Its usual abode was Lycia, and in the reign of 
Jobates it was conquered by Bellerophon, mounted on 
the horse Pegasus. This fabulous tradition is explained 
by the account given of a burning mountain in Lycia, 
whose top was a desolate wilderness, the resort of lions, 
the middle, being fruitful, was frequented by goats; and, 
at the bottom, the marshy ground abounded with ser- 
pents. Bellerophon is said to have conquered the C., 
becanse he first made habitation on that mountain, 
Plutarch says that by it is meant a pirate captain, who 
adorned his ship with the images of a lion, a goat, and a 
dragon. 
—A vain or idle fancy; a visionary scheme; any wild 
stretch of imagination. 
“ Chimeras all, and more absurd, or less.” — Dryden. 
(Anl.) See STURIONIDÆ. 


in some way disqualified), it being regarded as a place 


Chimere’, n. See SIMAR. 
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Chimer’ical, a. Partaking of the nature of a chimera; 
wildly or vainly conceived; imaginary; fanciful; un- 
founded; as, a chimerical project. 

Culpar Tay adv. Fuucitully; fantastically; vain- 
y: wildly. 

Chim'inage, n. [From Fr. chemin, a way.) ( Law.) A 
toll exacted for right of way through a forest, 10.) 

Chim ‘ney, n.; pl Cuimxeys (sometimes wrongly writ- 
ten climnies). | Fr. cheminée; Lat. cuminus; Gir. kuminos, 
an oven, furnace, probably from Awi — kausi, to burn. 
The gullet, funnel, or passage, through which smoke is 
conveyed to the open air; a Hug. That part of the open- 
ing which faces the room is, properly, the fireplace, the 
stone or marble under which is called the hearth, that 
on a level with the hearth the sab; the vertical sides 
of the opening are the jambs; the head of the fire- 
place is the mantel; and the cavity, or hollow, from 
the fireplace to the outlet, is cated the funnel. The 
part of the funnel which contracts as it ascends is 
termed the gathering, or by sume it is called the gather- 
ing of the wings. The tube or cavity, usually of a par- 
allelogrammatic form in plan, from the puiut where the 
gathering ceases up to the top of the chimney, is specifi- 
cally called the flue, and the part between the gathering 
and the flue is called the troat. The part of the wall 
facing the room, and forming one side of the funnel 
paile thereto, or the part of the wall * the 
sides of the funnel, where there is more than one, is the 
breast. In external walis the side of the funnels oppo-| 
site the breast is called the back. When there is more 
than one C, in the same wall, the solil parts that divide 
them are called withes; and when several of such chim- 
neys are collected into one mias, ~ called a stuck of 
chimneys. The part which rises above the roof for dis- 
charging the smoke into the nir, ia called a chimney- 
shaft, whose horizontal upper surtace, allixed to prevent 
smoking, ia called the chimneg-lop. 

—A glass tube or funnel for a lamp: nea, a lamp-ehimney. 

—, (or SMOKESTACK.) (Ntram-Eaginerring.) A lofty C. regu- 
lated in sive for each boiler so ns to act in unison with 
the blast-pipe to pruduce a proper blast on the fire 
This is done by each exhaust oY steam from the ceylin- 
ders creating a partial vacuum in the C: hence a rash 
of air takes place through the fire and tubes to fill this 
vnenum; and these sne essive rushes of air blow the fire. 
This vacuum ranges from 2 to 8 inches of a water-gange. 

Chim'‘ney-board, n. A fireboard; a beard used to 
close up a fireplace. 

Chim’‘ney-corner, „. The corner ofn fire-place; 
the fireside; the side at cach end of th. fire-grate. 

p “Yet ame old m 
Tell stories of you in their chimney-corner. — Denham, 


Chim‘ney-hook, ». A hook to hold pots and kettles 
over a fire, 

Chimney- money. n. In England, hearth-money ; 
a tux formerly levied on each chimney in a house, 

(him ney- piece. u. A stelf of wood or stone erected 
over a fireplace; a mantel, or mantelpiece. 

Chimney Point, in bermont.a 1 of Shore 
ham township, Addison co., on Lake Champlain, 50 im. 
S. W. of Montpelier. 

Chim‘ney-swallow, n”. H, Seo Hinuxpiyine, 

Chim'‘ney-sweeper, Chim'ney-sweep, v. Ons 
who cleans chimneys; a person who cleanses chimneys 
of accumulate soot. 

Chimoman’thus, n. (Bol) See Cirreaytnacra. 

Chimpan’zee, n. ( A species of the Simiada, 
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genus Troglodytes; the monkey which, after the gorilla, 
approximates more nearly in its general conformation 
to the human mee, This animal is an inhabitant of | 
Africa, aud especially of the coasts of Congo and Angola, 
where they live in svuciely in the woods, constructing | 
hats of the leaves und branches of trees, walking up- 
right, and arming themselves with clubs, to resist) 
effvetually the attacks of the largest and most on- 
erful beasts, The C. attains a height exceeding four 
feet when in an erect position, Its body is covered with 
long black hair on the bead, shoulders, and back, but 
much thinner on the breast and belly; the arms aud 
legs are nut so disproportionate as those of the Oraug- 
Outang, the fore-tigers not quite touching the knees: 
when the animal stine upright, The upper part at the 
head ix very fat, with a retiring forehead, and a prom- 
inent bouy ridge over the eyebrows; the mouth is 
wide, the ears large, the nose flat, and the face of a 
Itaekish-brown culor, The great toe of the C ia shorter 
than the other toes, and opposed to them asa thumb, 
In u state of continement it exhibits, at least when 
unng, considerable gentleness nnd docility, and readily 
aris to imitate human actions, asin eating with a spoon, 
drinking out of a glass, Ace; and its habits and deport- 
ment are of peculiar interest, from the high degree in 
which inquisitiveness, perception, memory, and docility 
are manifested, Ite natural food consists chiefly of 
fruit and other vegetable substances: in confinement it 
exhibits a great fondness for sweetmeatas. and for wine. 
The differences, more or less important, that separate it 
from man, ure minutely examined under the general 
name Th GLODYTES. 


Chin. n. (AS ce Du. kin; Ger. and Icel. Hun; Swed. 


ami Goth, kind ; Goth, kiunus ; Sansk. gu mda, the cheek, 
gambha, the chin; cam=gam, to eat; alliod to Lat, gena, 
originally the lower part of the fice; Gr. yeneion, the 
upper jaw, the part covered by the beard.) The lower 
extremity of the fave noder the month, which, descend- 
ing by the motion of the lower jaw, cus the month 
ty open, for the purposes of speaking and of eating ; the 
point of the lower jaw. 


* Her lips were red, and one was thin, 
Compared with that was next her chin.“ — Sir J. Suckling. 


Chi'‘na, Eur or,) or, as ft ia sometimes termed, the 


CeLestTiL Empire, a vust country of B E. Asia, between 
Lat, 20° and 56° N., and Lon, 70° nnd 140° E.; in form 
nearly square, being bounded on the K. and S. E. by those 
arms of the Macific Ocean known as the Gulf of Turtury, 
the Sea of Japan, the Yellow Sea, the Strait of Formosa, 
the Chinese Sea, and the Gulf of Tonquin: on the land 

sides by Tonqnin, Lao and Barmah; S. W. and W. by 

Independent Tartary; and N. f r the immense space 
of $300 miles, by Asiatic Russia. Ite extent from 

the borders of Khokan ond Budukshan te the Sea of 

Okhotsk is 3.050 m and its greatest width from the 
frontiers of Daouria N. to Tonquin R., is 2,100 m.: in- 

closing altogether a space of about 4,153,000 sq.m. Thus 
the Chinese empire includes all the tabl-hind of E 

Asian—abont a third part of the whole continent — or 

a little less than a tenth part of the habitable globe; 
and contains, within its enormous area, the largest 
amount of population and of wealth united under one 
government in the world. The coust-line has an extent 
of above 3350 m. and the total circumference of the 
empire is about 12,550 m. In this article we shall limit) 
ourselves to treating of China Proper; referring our) 
readers, for particulars of the outlying portions of the 
empire, to their mention under the heads of MANTCHOORIA, 
Mongous, Tuine, Haiwan, Formosa, Tenusax, Loo- 
cnoo, Conga, Ac. According to the latest published 
statistics, the topographical distribution of the various 
provs, forming China Trope is as fulluwa:— 


DIVIstons AND POPULATION, 


Area. Estimated 
Ba. sq. m. Pup. | Capitals. 
Cuma Proven: 

N. Provinces, 
Pe-chi-li.... 
aus 
nen 
Shan-tung .. 


Provinces. 


30,000,000 Perr. 

15 000.080! Tul-quen-foo, 
15,001,000) S)-ngan-foo, 
25,000,000) Tsi nan-foo, 
16,000,000) Lan-chow-foo, 


40,000 000 Woo-ch ang-foo, 
7,000,000 Kwel-yang-foo. 
21,000 000 Chang chon-foo, 
28 000,000 Ching too-foo, 
80,010,000 Han g-choo-foo, 
19,000,000, Foo ehow-foo, 
34,000,000, Nan-chang-foo, 


23 000,000) Canton. 
8.000 000 Quel-ling-foo, 
6,000,000) ‘un-nan-foo, 


600.000 Ku-pi-kiu. 
941,000 Moukden, 


1,419,978) 490,449,000) 


54,450, 
74.176 


Tutat of C. Hruperr 


Gx. Deseo. Northern provs. The surface of these prove. 
is, on the whole, mountainous, and they have the Great 
Wall of C. intervening between them aud Mongolia 
The valleys are fertile, producing millet, wheat, and) 
pulse; und are watered by the considerable rivers Pei- 
ho, Hei-ho, and Thin-kiang. Central prevs, Ho-nan is) 
one of the most fertile provs. of the great plain, aud is 
called the giren of China, It is intersected by the 
great Hoang-ho ( )ellow He Kiane-se is surrounded | 
on three sides (W. S. and E.) by the Nan-ling range of 
mountains, but possesses many cultivated valleys, yield- 


0 
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ing rice, cotton, indigo, and sugar. This prov. is famons 
for its extensive manufacture of chinwware. Hoo-pit 
nnd HU-NAN are extremely fertile, being watered by the 
Yaug-tse-kiang. They produce n superior growth of 
tea, and largely fabricate bamboo-paper. These prova. 
are both within the limits of the great plain, Kwil- 
chow has been called the Switzerland of , being vecu- 
pe by the highest portion of the Nan-ling mountains. 
t is peopled by wild, intractable tribes, who preserve a 
sort of quasiindependence, even thongh in the centre 
of the empire. Mar, and S. provs. Suasx-runc = lying 
partly in the great plain, and partly consis! ota 
2 jutting into the Yellow Sea — is u poor, 
leak country, possessing, however, some valuable ronl- 
mines, which supply the whole empire with that article, 
KIANG-800 and GAS-HWAY are crossed Ly the great rivers 
Hoang-ho and Yang-tse-kiang, and owing to their agri- 
cultural resources, great manufuetores, thorough water- 
communications, and commercial position, may be es- 
teemed jointly the best territory of the empire. The 
staple products raised are grain, cotton, green teas, silk, 
and rice. Nankin, the S. capital of the empire, on the 
Yang-tee-kiany, is the chief city of this prosperons re- 
gion. Tene-K1ano is situated low, produces mnch tea, 
and carries onan active trade with Japan, FO-KIEN grows 
ten und the China orange to perfection; its maritime 
commerce is extensive, and its merchants monopolize 
the bulk of the Chinese shipping-trade. Kwane-Tuxe 
extends along the whole S. coast of the empire, is 
formed of many wide, fertile valleys, and is the only 
rov, Where foreigners are allowed to trade, It contains 
3 commercial emporiums, of which Canton (Awang- 
chov foo) is the greatest. KWwano-s» is divided from Hu- 
nan on the N. by the Nan-ling range, while its S. bor- 
ders on the Cochin-Chinese prov. of Tonquin; this 
prov. is very monntainous, and is said to contain gold 
and other metals, while the lowlands and valleys pro- 
duce rice, silk, and timber. Both the language and minn- 
ners differ from those of the Chinese generally. Yuy- 
NAN, the most W. of the X, provs., is conterminous on 
the S. with Cochin-China and the Burmese empire; and 
towards the W. with Thibet. Its remarkably high and 
bold mountains furnish the copper which supplies the 
Chinese currency. A high-road, running parallel with 
the Yang-tee-kiang through this prov., affords a line of 
direct communication between the heart of this empire 
and that of Burmah. Zhe W. prorince, Sar-cuven, is 
the largest in © Plains, the Yon-ling mountains, and 
extensive deserts are its principal components. It is 
divided throughout its whole extent by the Yang-tee- 
kiang and its constituents; and its inhabitants are toa 
certain degree Independent, and keep up a chronic state 
of rebellion.— Climate. The climate of C. varies between 
the extremes of heat and cold. The former prevails in 
the southern provinces, which experience a higher tem- 
perature than Bengal; while the vicinity of Pekin is 
colder than countries ander the same latitude in En- 
rope. In the 8, typhoons or hurricanes of wind are fre- 
quent, devastating the island of Hainan, but not extend- 
ing far to the N. of Canton. Although they usually 
lust only 24 hours, and seldom longer than 48, their ef- 
fects are terrific. — Z H. The universal cultivation of C, 
proper, and the density of its pop. have long ago ex- 
pelled most of the wild animals which infest the sur- 
rounding countries; there are ulso fewer dumestic ones 
than inhabit most civilized regions. Beasts of bur- 
den are, ina great degree, superseded by the means of 
transit so copiously afforded by the canal system, and 
by the coolie, or porter, element of the population. Add 
to this the deficiency of pasture land, the comparatively 
little animal diet indulged in by the Chinese, together 
with their singular aversion to butter and milk.—and the 
pen of cattle is at once accounted for. The Chinese 

orse, ass, and buffalo, are poor, spiritless animals. 
Wild cats are caught, ond cooked as a bonne-bouche. 
Dromedaries are much used for the carrying on of trafe 
with ‘Tartury ; and pigs, sheep, and goats wre largely and 
carefully reared. ga, rate, and monkeys are more nu- 
merous than is found agreeable. Of birds, C. presents 
tho cagle in mountainous districts; the Ve n kind 
of on considered imperial property; and the magpie, 
nlsô esteemed sacred to “the powers that be.” The cor- 
morant is here trained to catch fish, aod curlews and 
quails are found in great plenty; the latter bird being 
trained for fighting, as cocks are in other countries, 
Larks, gold aud silver pheasants, mandarin ducks, and 
the white Sitmese rice-Lird, are also among the feath- 
ered denizens of this country. F g^ of various kinds are 
abundantly obtained from the x and rivers, and oys- 
ters are successfully brod and fattened. Venumons ser- 
pens are comparatively unknown; mnong insecta, tho 
oecnst is the greatest scourge of this country, while the 
silk-worm, on the other hand, is its chier blessing, af- 
forling employment and riches to ancimmense quota of 
the population. Scorpions. centipedes, musquitues, pi- 
ders and ants, are unpleasantly common. — Vegel, dr. 
Arboraceons vegetation docs pot flourish in C., and large 
timber is, consequently, scarce. The fir, some kinds of 
the palm family, the laurel, cassia, and caper trees, form 
the principal woods, The tallow-tree is indigenous, ex- 
nding an unetuons substance which the natives convert 
into candles. The e, or varnish-tree, supplies a valn- 
able vil, and the camphor-laurel furnishes a large quan- 
tity of that drug. e homehoo, aynin, n specivs of syca- 
more, yiells a rind which is convertible into paper 
Mulberry trees, n» food for the silk-worm, are necessi- 
rily mnch cared for, We now come to theshrub which 
has brought ( into closer contact with foreign nations 
than anything else; — this, the ten-plant (called by the 
Chinese cha), forms the principal element of the exter- 
nal commercial prosperity of this country, and nearly 
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200 varieties are said by native writers to exist on this 
soil, though but two, ù k teu and green tea, ure known 
to the outside world, bacco, the cotton-plant, and 
sugarcane, are also profitably and very cuusiderably| 
cultivated, Vast quantities of edible vegetables (of | 
which fwod the people are very fond) nre raises, and 
there is scarcely any sort of grain but may be found in 
one or other part of this country; though rice, us a 
farinaceous product, is considered the ruling staple, and | 
is brought to greater perfection than iu, perhaps, any 
other land on the globe. Among the medical roots 
which thrive with peculiar vigor in C. are the ginseng, 
ti-twang, galangal, rhubarb, ginger, and poppy, the ex- 
pressed jnice of which is made » substitute for opinm,| 
and is largely cultivated despite all government prohi- 
bition. Min, Respecting the mineral development of 

Cc, Ww little is authentically known. The gold-mines 
worked by the govt. have their wherenbouts kept u 
profound secret, thongh they are surmised to be located | 
among, or near, the Kedei-choo and Yun-nan mountains, | 
Gold-dust ie found in the Vang-tse-kiaug during its} 
course through Sre-chuen. Iron ix produced generally, 
and val descriptions of copper are found in sbun- 
more particularly the pe-Aing, or white copper 
obtained in Lumnan. Mercury, arsenic, cobalt, and 
orpiment are common, and coal is mined in various 
parts of the empire. Lapis-laguli is met with in the W 

provs,, as also several var Wf gems, marble, porphy- 
ry, and jasper, and exce granite and quartz. Salt 
is an article of trade largely manipulated, and is col- 
lected from immense mounds, chiefly on the banks of 
the Pei-ho.— Trade and Cùm. The Chinese nre pre- 
eminent for their indefatigable industry. Of the im- 
mense territory peopled by them there is searcely a roud | 
of arable ground that is not assiduously cnltiv 1; and 
such importance do they attach to agriculture, that once 
a year the sovereign of the Celestial Empire —so sel- 
dom seen in public — exhibits himself holding a plough | 
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Unfortunately, however, their husbandry is, to a grent | 
extent, nullified by the rundo and ifl-adapted implements 
employed therefor, and also by the smallness of the 
farms. Hence, agriculture, na scientificall sidered 
is but little advanced, although the Chine stem of 
land-irrigation ia superior to that of any other people 
Aa n manufacturing pation, the Chinese are highly iis- 
tinguished; porcelain originate: 
the art of spinning silk they also gave to the Westerns 
The lac od ware produced in China, though very bean- 
tiful, must he considered inferior tothat of Japan; but in 
the more minute arts of carving (see fig. 49) and inlaying, 
this people has no superior, Their ivory and mother- 
of-pearl artistry is too well known to need descrip- 
tion. Gunpowder, though a Chinese invention, is little 
manufactured, and that littl of but indifferent quality, 
Paper is ingeniously fabricated of various materiale; it 
is, in general, thin, silky, and highly absorbent of ink, 
Chinese trade has the peculiarity of being for tye most 
part internal, the country supplying most: articles of 
subsistence or luxury; and it is carried on by means of 
canal and river navigation. The primitive expedient of 
bartor is still reserted to in f on account, perhaps, of 
the Inudaptibility of the circulating medium, Salt may 
therefore be designated the standard of currency, it be- 
ing the most extended of any article of comm ` 
Silver is not en wrily employed as a circulating 
medinm. hut rather as an olject of traffic, Gold is 
Also seldom need as currency; bot when it is, comes 
into the market beaten into thin leaves. Credit is 
little known, except at Canton; quently piper- 
money has a very limited ciren There are, how- | 
ever, hanks in seme of the large commercial towne 
which issue paper. The foreicn trade of C. is chiefly in 
the hands of the English and Americans. In 1834, the 
exclusive trade of the English Kast India Company with 
C. terminated, and the country was thrown open to! 
general traders, Th ening thus made was followed 
by a commercial treaty, in 1842, between the Briti+h and 
Chinese govts., by the terma of which 6 ports of the em- | 
pire were opened to foreign trac ta Canton, Amoy, 
í z these 5 ports 
ra, — namely, Swatow, 
Kin-kiang, Chin-kiang, For- 
mosa, and New chwaneg. — Arp, Ten, porcelain, raw and 
spon silk, «ager, rhubarb, embroidery, lacqaered wares, 
and carved articles of domestic ornament. — Jmp. Cot- 
ton and woollen goods, opium, raw cotton, furs, and edi 
ble birds-nests, which form an expensive article of lux- 
ury, and are held in great esteem. The total value of 
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commodities exported from China in 1805 reached the 

ure of $175,000,055, as against imports valued at 
$238, 504,520. Of the exports, tea is, of course, the chief, 
showing a total quantity of 223,679,182 Ibs, shipped, 
Taking next rank after tea comes raw silk, aggreguling 
40.726 bales; and cotton, 35,555,792 Ibs. The produc- 
tion of the last-numed staple is, however, steadily de- 
creasing: the quantity exported in 1567 having fallen 
to only 527,184 ibs. The total value of imports into the 
U. States from C. during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1867, amounted to $12,112,440; as nguinst direct exports, 
and re-exports, $0,540,208, Within the same period, 101 
vessels, of 07,850 tons, entered the U. States from this 
empire, while the clearances, rice versd, gave a return of 
77 vessels, or 59,881 tons — Gurt., dc. The form of govt. 
of the Chinese empire is strictly patriarchal, The em- 
peror, Who bears the various euphuistic titles of the 
Brother of the Sun aud Moon;” 7eén-tsye, or the“ Son 
of Heaven:“ Ta-hwang-+i, or the “Great Emperor; ” 
and Wansuy-yay, or the “Lord of a Myrind Yeurs,” is 
regarded ns the father of his people, and has unlimited 
power over all his suljecta The fundamental laws of 
the empire are laid down in the first of the“ Four Books” 
of Confucius, which prescribe the govt. of the state to be 
based upon the govt. of the family. The emperor is 
spiritual as well as temporal sovereign, and, aa high- 
priest of the empire, can alone, with his immediate 
representatives aud ministers, perform the great reli- 
gious ceremonies. No ecclesiastical hierarchy is main- 
tained at the public expense, nor any priesthood at- 
tached to the Confucian or State religion, The admin- 
istration of the empire is under the supreme direction 
of the “Interior Council Chamber,” comprising 4 mem- 
bers,—2 of Tartar, and 2 of Chinese origin,—besides 2 ns- 
sistants from the Hanin, or Great College, who have to 
see that nothing is done contrary to the fundamental laws 
of the empire, contained in the sacred books of Confucias, 
These members are denominated Tunis, or Ministers 
of State, Under their control are the e-poa, or 6 boards 
of government, They are: — 1. The bourd of civil ap- 


pointments, which tikes cognizance of the conduct and) | 


administration of all civil offices; 2. The beard nf rere- 
nurs, regulating all financial business; 3. The board af 
rites and ceremonirs, Which enforces the laws and cus- 
toms to he observed by the people; 4. The military 
board, superintending the administration of the army; 
5. The board of public worka; nnd 6, The high tribunal 
of judicial jurisdiction, Independent of the govt, and 
theoretical y above the central administration, is the 
Tu-che-yiven, or board of public censors, It consists of 
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Beers, Visitors, or inspectors; and the highest class are 
governors of 8 or viceruys. Each mandarin ex- 
ercises over those under him an anthority equally abso- 
Jute with that of the monarch. Besides ruling, be also 
preaches to the people; and strict instructions are 
transmitted from the imperial court as to the matter of 
his sermons. The penal code of C. is severe, und man 
offences are punished with death.— Kerenur. The esti- 
mates of the public revenue of C. vary greatly, and while 
they nre said by some authorities to exceed 000,00, 
are held by others not to reach half that amount It 
is mainly derived from 3 sources: viz., customs dutirs, 
licenses, and a taz upon land, The customs duties full 
More upon exports than imports : their total produce at 
the 15 treaty-ports open to foreign commerce amonnted 
to 8,138,102 tach, (or $13,565,05,) in 1864. & large por- 
tion of the land-tax is paid in kind, and the amount is 
chiefly discharged in rice, wheat, and pulse, which is 
kept by the govt. in immense grunuries in the suburbs 
of Pekin and Tung-choo,— Mil., de. The standing mili- 
tary force of C, consists nominally of 4 divisions the 
Mantchoos, in 678 companies of 100 men each, the Mon- 
gols, in 210 companies. and 106,000 Chinese, (all cavalry,) 
and 500,000 native infuntry: besides 125.000 irregular 
troops or militia; in all,$20.900 men, But recent re- 
pete state the Chinese army to be composed of only 
0% men, besides 200,000 Tartars. A standing army 
inthe European or American sense of the word, is nut 
in existence. The soldiers do not live in barracks, but 
in their own domicils, porsuing as their chief business 
sume civil occupation, frequeutly that of day-laborers, 
and are summoned to muster only on certain = pecial 
occasions. The navy consists of 1,900 ships of all Tings, 
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from 40 to 50 members, under 2 presidents: the one of | Is 


Tartar and the other of Chingse birth. By the ancient 
custom of the empire, all the members of this board are 
privileged to present any remonstrance tu the sovereign. 
One censor is to be present at the stings of each of 
the 6 government boards, without taking any part in the 
deliberations, and others have to travel through the va- 


iious provs. of the empire to inspect aud superintend | 


the administration of the chief public functionaries. 
The bamboo, as the chief instrument of govt., is applied, 
without distinction, to the highest and the lowest Chi- 
nese, Yet this govt. amidst the excess of its despotism, 


Fig. S87.— A CIVIL OFFICEN. 


presents. in many resperta, a mild aml moderate aspect 
quite unknown ty the other absolnte monarchies of 
Asia. — Mandarins, These are divided into 19 orders. 
The lowest is intrusted with the collection of the reve- 
nne. Others are governors of cities, on the maguitnde| 
of which their consequence depends; others are over-| 


Fig. 588,— THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 


which are manned by about 188,000 sailors — Public 
Works, As regards these, C. is remarkable. No nation 
can produce a parallel to the Great Canal, which. in 
actual length, is nearly 700 m. Like the other Chinese 
canala, it is not constructed on the same artificial and 
scientific principles as those of Europe and the U. States, 
nor composed, like them, of standing water, fed by reser- 
voirs elevated and lowered by locks, ‘The want of locks 
obliges the Chinese to conduct the canal, by a winding 
line, nronnd the different elevations which are encoun- 
terel in its course, The fertility of the soil. resulting 
from the internal irrigation supplied by the Great Canal 
anl its branches, renders the country through which it 
ix ent the most populous spot on the face of the globe. 
In different parts of the empire, lso, there occur 
Urilees, (see Fru. 418.) remarkable for their magnitude, 
and for the difficulties overcome in their construction, 
The great ronds are likewise magnificent works; but the 
most stupendous of all the public undertakings of ( is 
that known by the name of the Great Wall, This 
mighty rampart has been drmwn along the whole Ne, 
und part of the W. frontier, over a vast chain of moun- 
tains, the sinuosities of which it follows throughout a 
course of about 1400 m. On the plain it is 30 ft. high; 
but when carried over rocks, 15 or 20 ft. are fonud a 
sufficient height. The thickness of the whole wall at 
the base is 25 ft, diminishing 20 and 15 at the platform. 
It is defended by towers, placed at given distances, 40 ft. 
square at the bose, and newrly the some in height. 
This immense work was built about two hundred years 
before the Christian æra, as a defence against the wan- 
dering tribes of Turtars who have inhabited the wild 
country beyond it from time immemorial. Jt is con- 
structed of earth or rublish, cased on each side hy 
stone or Irick-work. C. is traversed iu all directions 
by 20,000 imperial roads, most of which, however, are 
buwily kept. There is, nevertheless, a postal service, 
bat of a very rude kind. The couriers who are dis- 
patched hy the local offichils are allowed to carry private 
letters for a small remuneration. Letters from Pekin 
reach Bhanghai in 17-20 days, and Canton in 40-50, and 
sometimes 60 days. The postage of a letter from Pekin 
to Shanghai (aay FOO villas is about 12 cents. The 
courier change horses every 20 m. — /n/abitants. The 
Chinese, in their physiognomy and general appearance, 
exhibit unequivocal proofs of Mongol origin, along with 
some features peculiar to themselves. The face is square 
anid flat, the nose small, but broad at the root, the eye 
elungated and oblique, aud the color a pale yellow. 
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Their long black hair is platted into a tail, reaching 
from the crown of the head to the waist. and sometimes 
to the calf of the leg, the rest of the scalp being closely 
shaven. The people in general are well clothed, the 
higher ranks in silks and satins, and the lower in cot- 
ton. Some of the boatmen, however, who ply on the 
shores of the Yellow Sea, are destitute even of such 
clothing as decency requires. They are extremely dirty 
in their persons, and seem to have a rooted aversion to 
cold water, either for drinking or ablution, — Manners 
and Customs. The national character seems to partake 
of a large share of that kind of watchful jealousy which 
might be supposed to be cherished under the eye of a 
constant though not a violent despotism. Every indi- 
cation of energetic or vehement action is studiously dis- 
couraged ; and the whole system of life seems reduced 
to an endless routine of parade and ceremony, legally 
regulated to its minutest points, by the application of 
the bamboo rod. To speak but seldom, and only on 
great occasions, is considered highly becoming; whilst 
a certain gravity sits upon the countenance, wholly at 
variance with European ideas of gayety. Dancing they 
bave not the remotest idea of. There are no fairs or 
meetings for the lower ranks; no balls, routs, or con- 
certs, for the higher. They cannot conceive how any 
one should find delight in the exercise of wrestling, 
boxing, or fencing, or in active games, such as cricket, 
golf, or tennis. The Tartars, indeed, delight in hunting; 
but this taste hus never been communicated to the Chi- 
nese. The only amusements, therefore, are their feasts, 
which are conducted in as grave and ceremonious a man- 
ner as can well be imagined. Public intoxication through 
strong liquors is of very rare occurrence, though they 
habitually indulge in the inebriating practice of smok- 
ing opium. Their greatest and best good quality is u 
steady and unremitting industry.— Keligion. Yu, the 
doctrine of Confucius, or KUNG-FU-TSE, q. v., is the only 
religion recognized by the State. But there are two 
other sects: Fo, or Buddhism, and Taou, or a Chinese 
form of “ Rationalism,” (see Fo aud Taou.) Religion, 
however, of whatever kind, has always been reckoned a 
matter of secondary importance in C. Many endeavors 
have been made to introduce Christianity into the 
empire, but with scant success. The Mohammedan, 
Jewish, and other religions are to be found here, but in 
a languishing condition. A semi-political, semi-religious 
movement, which broke out in this empire about 1550, 
and which, it is believed, threatened for a time the sub- 
version of the actual govt., was long attributed to the 
teaching of Christian missionaries. But this belief was 
scarcely founded on fact. The insurgents, commonly 
called Tae-pings, whatever their religious faith, were cer- 
tainly not Christians, for the many atrocious acts — acts 
inexcusable by the direst necessities of warfare—showed 
them entirely unacquainted with the divine precepts of 
Christ's gospel. This, too, was the conviction of the 
civilized world at large, and by British and American 
help, the Tae-pings were overthrown in 1856. — Edu- 
cation. The pursuit and cultivation of learning is more 
encouraged and favored in C. than in almost any other 
country; and such is the estimation in which it is held, 
that all state employments are given by competition as 
rewards to the best scholars. Schools are abundant in 
every part of the empire; and education is so general, and 
its cost so reasonable, that reading and writing may be 
almost said to be universal. Every literary honor cou- 
fers upon its recipient the title of mandarin, — Hist. The 
early history of C. is involved in obscurity. It is certain, 
however, that at an early period it attained toa great 
degree of civilization. The most memorable modern 
conquest was that of Genghis Khan, who in the llth 
cent. entered & in all the array of a barbarous conqneror, 
His successors, however, sought to improve by policy 
what they had acquired by arms, and diligently applied 
themselves to repair the ravages made by their first 
irruption. Their dynasty gradnally lost its energy. and 
was supplanted by one of native Chinese princes, called 
the dynasty of Ming. In 124, the first Catholic mis- 
sionnries appeared at Pekin. In the beginning of the 
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insurgents. In the following year they took Nankin 
and Amoy, which, however, were soon retaken by the 
imperial troops. In 1553, Shanghai, the next commer- 
cial city in importance to Canton, was captured, and 
success after success seemed to follow their arms in their 
progress towards Pekin. Here, however, their triumphs 
for the time ended. In 1856 a misunderstanding between 
C. and Great Britain arose on account of the Chinese 
boarding a vessel lying in the Canton River, with a 
British colonial register. This led to a new war, in 
which France took sides immediately with her British 
ally. Canton was bombarded, aud a strong demonstra- 
tion of the English and French against Pekin com- 
pelled the Chinese govt. to sign the treaty of June 26, 
1858, by which many new advantages were obtained, the 
greatest being: 1. The openiug of new ports to com- 
2. The toleration of Christianity and protection 
civil converts; und 3. The residence at Pekin of 
foreign official representatives. The same month (June 
18), a treaty of commerce and friendship was concluded 
between the Chinese plenipotentiaries and Mr. Reed, 
acting for the U. States, which obtained the signature 
of the Emperor on July 3d. This treaty contained the 
provision that all favors accorded to other nations 
shall, ipso fucto, extend to the U. States, and by Art. 1, 
China claims the good offices of the U. States in any 
future case of collision with foreign nations. In 1859 
un attempt was made to nullify the treaty of June 26; 
and the British euvoy was stopped in the Pei-ho on his 
way to Pekin. ‘This led to the occupation of that city 
by the allied British and French forces in 1860; and in 
Oct. of the same year the treaty was ratified. In 1861, 
a fresh Tae-ping rebellion broke out against the im- 
perial govt., which was suppressed in 1864, only to burst 
out anew in the year following, and continue with fluc- 
tuating success until 1868, when the insurgents were 
comparatively put down. In 1866, Mr, Anson Burlin- 
me was accredited by the U. S. govt. as its minister. 
fe did much to promote friendly relations. In 1867, 
after resigning as Am. Minister, Mr. Burlingame was 
appointed by C. their envoy-extraordinary, and chief 
of a special mission to the U. S. and the courts of Europe 
—the first ambassador ever sent by C. to any W. govt. 
July 4, 1868, u treaty was signed at Washington, by Mr. 
Burlingame and Mr. Seward, representing China and 
the U. S. respectively, by the terms of which Am. citi- 
zens were permitted to enjoy in C. the sume rights con- 
ceded to natives of C. in the U S. This treaty was ap- 
proved by the American senate; but Mr. Burlingame 
did not live to see the provisions of his diplomacy car- 
ried into effect.— The first railroad in C., Shanghai to 
Woosung, 11 m., was built in 1876, but subsequently 
taken up by the C. govt.; the first electric telegraph 
opened July, 1877.— In 1876, the rebellion, which ex- 
isted for ten years in Sungaria, was completely subdued, 
and the forces of the empire employed against (see Boul- 
tzer's Life of. Lond.,1878)Yacoob or Yakub Beg in Kash- 
gar, or East Turkistan, a Mohammedan empire of Cent. 
Asia (area abl, 574,000 sq. m.; pop. abt 1.000.000). Ya- 
coob Beg was a soldier of fortune, native of Khokan, 
aud first distinguished himself in the defence of that 
State against the Russians In 1863, allying himself with 
Buzurg Khan, of the family who formerly ruled Kash- 
guria, und had been exiled by G, they succeeded in rais- 
ing u rebellion in this province against (. Yacob Beg, 
or Yacoob Khan, as he afterwards called himself, for- 
sook his former ally, aud until his death, in May, 1876, 
headed this formidable insurrection. The war upon 
the part of China was carried on with great cruelty. 
Complications between the govt. of C. and Russia arose, 
growing out of the Kashgar rebellion, C., seemingly 
unable to maintain her authority in Kashgar, a por- 
tion of it was occupied by Russian troops, whom C. 
desired should vacate. In 1878-9, an embassy was sent 
to St. Petersburg, with a view to the settlement of this 
dimeulty. Latein 1879 the rebellion was finally crushed. 
In Jan., 1878, a fire broke ont in Tientsin, whereby nearly 
3,000 lives were reported lost.—See C. ARCHITECTURE, LAN- 
GUAGE AND LITERATURE. [See CHINA, 2d col., p. 705.) 


17th cent., this dynasty was overthrown in an irruapwChima, Chi‘na-ware,n. A species of fine porcelain, 


tion of the Mantchoo Tartars, who have ever since con- 
tinued to hold the sovereignty of the em 
the first Protestant missionary, Mr. Morrison, came to 
Canton, and translated the Bible into Chinese. From 
the 17th cent., Great Britain obtained a firm foothold 
in China; but the persistency with which the British 
endeavored to flood the conntry with opium from India 
so disgusted the Chinese govt., that an embassy under 
Lord Amherst sent to Pekin in 1816 was not admitted | 
into the presence of the Emperor, Earnestly desirous to 
put an end to this pernicious traffic, the Chinese govt. 
made the use of opium a capital crime, (1838;) and in 1839 
compelled the British merchants to deliver up their stock 
of opium, worth 820,000, 000. Theirritated British com- 
menced hostilities against China in 1840. which war, 
known as the “Opium War,” led to the treaty of Aug. 
29, 1842, by which commercial intercourse with Great 
Britain was restored, 5 ports opened to all nations, the 
island of Houg-Kong ceded, and an indemnification of 
$21,000,000 accorded to the British merchants. By a 
supplementary treaty, Oct. 9, 1843, Britixh merchants 
were allowed to lease real-estate at the above ports, to 
travel within certain limits, &c. Other nations followed 
in the steps of Great Britain. The U. States, in a treaty 
concluded July 4. 1844, obtained even greater wivan- 
tages than England; and France,ina treaty ratified Aug. 
25, 1845, stipulated for the toleration of Christianity in 
the 5 ports. In 1851 the great Tae-ping rebellion broke 
out in the empire. and many of the most important 
towns on the banks of the Yellow River, called by the 
Chinese the Girdle of China,” fell into the hands of the 


In 1807, Chi'na-aster, n. (Bol.) 
Chi'na-elay. n. See KAOLIN. 


|Chi'na-rose, n. (Bot) 


originally made in China; china-ware. See PORCELAIN. 
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Chi'na Ink, u. A finely divided carbon, probably 
lamp-black of some kind, mixed with gelatine, and 
formed into cakes or sticks. It is sometimes stated to 
be the desiccated ink of the cuttle-fish. 
called INDIAN INK.) 

Chi'nn-or'ange. n. The sweet orange;—brought origi- 
nally from China. 

Chi'na-pink, n. (Bot) See DIANTHUS. 

Chi'na-root, n. (Bot.) See SMILACE®, 

See HInisers. 

Chi'‘na Sea, that portion of the Pacific Ocean which 
has China and Siam on the W., the island of Formosa 
on the N.. the Philippines on the E., and Borneo on the 
S.; und which forms the great gulfs of Tonquin and Siam. 

Chinaub', (anc. Acesines,) in Hindostan, the largest 
river of the Panjab. Rising in the Himalayas, in abt 
Lat. 32° 10’ N., Lon. 37° 50’ E., it takes at first a N.W. 
and afterwards a S. W. course between the Ravee (Hy- 
draotes),and Jhylum (Hydaspes), uniting with the latter 
river below Ihung, and with the Sutlej (yphasts) near 
Ooch; after which it joins the Indus, in Lat. 29°, Lon. 
70° 30’. 

Chine’apin, or Curgvariy, n. (Hot.) The Dwarf- 
chestnut, Castanea pumila, n small nut-bearing tree, 
growing in sterile places from New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania to Georgia and Tennessee. See CASTANEA. 

Chin cha. a small sea-port of Peru, dep. of Lima, 115 m. 
8.8.E. of Lima. 


(Frequently 


| Chinch-bug, n. 
Chinchilla, n. 


Chinchoor’ 


Chined, (chind.) a. 


Chinese, (/shi-neze’,) a. 
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Chin cha Islands, a group of 3 small islands, off the 


coast of, and belonging to, Peru, in the S. Pacific Ocean, 
about 14 m. from the maiu-land; Lat. 18° 38 S., Lon. 
76° 28 W. These islands are famous for their vast de- 
posits of guano, or ordure of the countless flocks of sea- 
birds that haunt them. They are leased to an English 
company, Which has a large establishment here; the 
operation of loading the mauy vessels that resort hither 
for this article of commerce, is almost exclusively carried 
on by Chinese laborers. 

er See COREME. 

Zoiil.) A redentia of the Histricidæ 
family. This little Rodent animal, so highly valued on 
account of its fur, is a native of Chili and Peru, inhabiting 
the valleys in the high mountain districts, where the 
cold is often very severe. 
The color of the C. is clear 
gray above, passing into 
white on the under parts. 
It associates in numbers, 
and excavates burrows, in 
which it resides, feeding 
chiefly upon roots. In size 
and general form it much 
resembles the rabbit, with 
the exception of the tail, 
which turus up after the 
manner of a squirrel’s. The fur is of remarkably close 
and fine texture; and is, accordingly, much used for 
muffs, tippets, linings to cloaks, trimmings, &c. 

a town of Hindostan, prov. Aurungabad, 
10 m. N.N.W. of Poonah; chiefly noted for containing 
the residence of the Chintamun or Narrain Deo, whose 
honors are hereditary, and whom the Mahrattas believe 
to be an incarnation of the deity Goonputty. Pop. 5,000. 


Fig. 589. — CHINCHILLA. 


Chincorro’, (El.) in South America, a reef near the 


coast of Yucatan, 110 m. S. of the Cozume Islands. Length 
23 m.: greatest width, 9 m. 


Chin’cough, n. A convulsive cough; the whooping- 


cough. 


Chine, n. [Fr. échine; It. schiena; probably from Lat. 


spina, a thorn, and the backbone from its pointed pro- 
cesses.] The backbone or ridge of the back. 
“ She strake him... a blow upon his chine. — Sidney. 


—A piece of the backbone of an animal, with the adjoin- 


ing parts, cut for cooking. 


Cut out the burly-boned clown in chines of beef ere thou sleep.” 
Shaka. 


The chime ofa cask. See CHIME. 
—v.a. To cut through or divide the backbone, or eut it 


into chine pieces, as an ox. 

Pertaining to the back or back- 
(Used chiefly in poetry.) 

Relating, or pertaining, to 
China; as, the Chinese empire. 


bone. 


n. sing. and pl. A native or inhabitant of China. 
The language spoken in China. 
Chinese’ Architecture, n. It differs entirely in 


form and ornamentation from that of any other Eastern 
nation. The materials that are used in building consist 
chiefly of marble, stone, wood, brick, bamboo, and tiles 
of porcelain, which are glazed and colored. The erec- 
tion of all buildings in China, whether for public or 
private purposes, is carried on under the supervision of 
a surveyor; and the rank of the person who is to in- 
habit it has mnch to do with the form and size of the 
private dwelling-house. These consist principally of a 
ground-floor and first-floor; but houses of many floors 
are notuncommon. A great quantity of wood is used in 
building, which is richly colored and relieved with gild- 
ing, so that the house presents a gay and picturesque 
appearance. The walls of the apartments on the ground- 
floor are of tolerable solidity, and generally pierced with 
square or long and nariow windows. which are often 


Fig. 590.— CHINESE HOUSE. 


filled with elaborate trellis-work. On these walls wood- 
en columns are erected to support the roof, which is 
formed of bamboo, and for the most part turned up at 
the edges. The roof is sometimes made in two parts, 
resembling one roof rising ont of another. The walls 
are plastered nnd decorated with panels containing 
paintings and inscriptions in the Chinese symbolic char- 
acters. Balconies are generally formed in front of the 
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apartments on the first-floor, the front of which con- 
sists of trellis-work, The imperial palaces are of great 
extent; consisting of a sei jes of courts. with galleries and 
halls of audience, beautifully painted, The temples differ 
greatly in torin and size, | in many points of architec- 
tural construction and decoration, they resemble the 
dwelling-houses of a higher class. The ordinary temples, | 
or joss houses, Consist cach of one chamber containing an | 
idol. The Buddhist temples ar ger and more cab 
orate, consisting of a vestibule, which leads to courts con- | 
taining temples sometimes two stories in height, in which 
are seated colossal images of Buddha, The pagodas, 
which form a couspicuous feature in Chinese scenery, are | 
either monumental records, or are intended for the 
ception of some relic of Buddha. They are generally 
octagonal in form, and nine stories in height, and sur- 
mounted by a conical roof, from which an ornamental 
pole rises. Each story is less in size than the one below 
it, and is surrounded by a balcony, trom which a sort of 
penthouse projects, ornamented with bells at the corners. 
These pagodas are built of brick, and the exterior of 
some of them is coated with porcelain tiles, The walls) 
of their cities are high, and broad at the top, with square 
towers at intervals. Their castles are also square in 
form, being contracted in size towards the top, and sur- 
mounted, like the walls, with battlements. 

Chinese’ Camp. in California, a township of Tuo- 
lumne co., 10 m. S. of Sonora. 

Chinese’ “Grass, n. See BEÆEHMERIA. 

Chinese Language and Literature. The Chi- 
nese language belongs to that class of tonguesin Eastern | 
Asia that are commonly termed * monosyllabic,” 1. e. in 
which each word is pronounced by a single movement 
of the organs of speech, and each expresses a complete 
idea or object. The words all terminate either in a 
vowel or diphthong, or a nasal sound. Of such words | 
or roots th are about 450 in the language. Many of 
these words, however, are differently pronounced or 
accentuated, some ot them in 4 or 5 different w 
and having as many different meanings. There are, L 
sides, many words that, with the wune pronunciation, 

xpress very diferent things. The words undergo no 
changes of forn, aml the want of conjugation or de- 
clension is made up by particles, or by the position of 
the words in a sentence. There are numerous dialects of | 
the Chinese; but itis said to be spoken most purely 
and correctly at Nankin. The best grammars and dic- 
tionaries of the Chinese language are those of Morrison 
and Medhurst. In Chinese the alphebet is not composed 
of letters, but each word has a certain character pecu- 
liar to itselt: and hence the number of characters corre- 
sponds with the mimber of words in the language, As 
the same we differently pronounced express different 
objects, tho number of written ¢ eters must neces- 
Raily correspond; and hence it is said that the number 
of characters in the language exceeds 40,000. In its 
origin the Chinese language is hieroglyphic or pictorial, 
and to the original characters a number of symbolica, 
and conventional signs, have been added; by the union 
of which hieroglyphics and symbols, with an imperfect 
indication of the seund, the greater number of the Chi- 
nese characters nre Composer ative grunmarians di- 
vide their characters into six classes: the first compris- 
ing simple representations of sensible objects, as the 
Bun, moon, Mountain, tree, Ker, and including 605 char- 
acters. The second class includes such as are formed by 
the union of two or mo rogly pls, which give 
a more or less c aning intended to be! 
conveyed; as th i 
liglit: mouth and bird, that of song. OF this class there 
The (urd class is composed of such | 
as indicate a certain relation of place, as above, below, | 
the numerals, Kc of which there are 107. The finite! 
class Comprises such characters us, by being inverted, 
convey a contrary me: aning s, right, left, standing, 
aml contains 372. The characters of the /i/U 
class ure termed borrowed c: haraclers, us expressing wb- 
struct ideas or mental acts by means of representations 
of sensible objec is a heart sicnifying the spirit, a 
room woman; of these there nre 598, The sirthi class 
comprises those that are composed of a hieroglyph and 
a mark representing the sonnd. Almostall the names 
of animals, trees, plints, and many other objects which 
it would be too difficult to represent bieroglyphically 
are indicated in this way; their number is given at 
21,810. These, however, are merely repetitions of those 
of the other five classes; so that the entire number 010 
be reduced to 2.425; and if one| 
has learned these, he may be said to know all OF the 
great number of charters that are to be found in Chi- 
nese dictionaries, amounting to about 40,000, not more 
than a tenth part are in common use, In the arrange- 
ment of their dictionaries, the Chinese select a certain 
number of characters, usually about 214, which serve us| 
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was published by Mohl, Stuttgart, 18325) 2. The Schu- 
hing, or “ Book of Annals,’ which is impertect, compris- 
ing fragments of the early history of the people, (Chi- 
enese und Buglish, by Medburst, Shanghai, 1846. 
hing, “The Book of Songs.” (in German, by kite 
Altona, 1 ) +4. Tschün-thširu, “The History of 
tain King vms, fron 0 Bc. to the time of Confuciu 
5. Lihi, or “Book of Ceremonies,” which contains a se- 
ries of laws and directions extending down even to the) 
minutest details of life. The Zscheu-li, which has been 
translated into French by Biot (Paris, 1551), is a kind of! 
Official hanabook of the old Chinese empire. Next to 
the“ Kings“ in value and importance nre the 
or the four books which were written by Contucius and 
his disciple nd ure to be regarded as the most certain 
sources Te sarding that important school 
of philosophy which has in so marked a manner affected 
the whole intellectual and political condition of the 
Chinese. These tour books are rally known as the 
works of Confucius, and have been translated into vari- 
ons languages—into English by Collie (Malacca, 1828). 
Almost contemporary with Confucius was Lao-tse, also 
the founder of a wide-spread school of philosophy. In 
mythology they have The Bock of the Mountains and Seas, 
and the Ts au the Gils and Spirits. In jurisprudence, 
worthy of special notice is the general collection of laws, 
and the criminal code of the present ruling dynasty 
Chinese literature is also very rich in medical work 
and works on natural history, astronomy, uranograp 
geometry, agriculture, war, music, and all branches of 
technolusy and mechanics. (See Acsumé des Pinci- 
pour Traités Chinois sur la Culture des Múriers et U Eiu- 
im des Vers Nie, by Julien; Paris, 1537.) In phi- 
j, the first rank is due to their dictionaries, which 
have been prepared with great dili 
collected out of the whole treasury 
ture. The greatest work of this kind is the l. ctionary 
of the emperor Kang-hi, which is now regarded as the 
highest authority the forn, pronunciation, and sig- 
Nification of the characters, Equally rich and valuable 
is the encyclopaedic literature ot the Chinese; among 
which is the work of Ma-tuan-lin (A. D. 1500), entitled 
MH mii — i. e.. un accurate examination of 
the ancient documents, with rich supplements, — pre- 
senting un inexhaustible mine of the best materials for 
a thorengh knowledge of the Chinese and the neighbor- 
ing races, from the oldest to the most recent times, in 
every department of lite. But the most valuable de- 
partment of C Linese literature is undoubtedly the his- 
l and geographical, which are absolutely indis- 
tule to a thorough knowledge of Upper Asin. 
ma-thsian (B. €. 100) compiled his e, or “ Histo 
Memorials,’ from every available sonrce, and gives the 
history of China from Boe. 2637 to the commencement 
of the dynasty of Han, in the second century betore the 
Christian ara. tis work has been continned by the 
different dynasties, and forms a complete collection of 
the annals of the empire down to the end of the last 
dynasty of Ming, a. D. 16} The entire collection ot 
the official annals from 2608 Boe. to a. D. 1645, a period 
of 4945 years, and comprising 3,705 books, is to be 
found perfect in the library of Munich. Amongst 
their other Iabors, the Chinese have by no means 
neglected poetry, of which there are volunmnous col- 
lections that have yet to be made known to ns. As 
lyric poets, the names of To-su and Li-thai-pe, who 
flourished about the Sth century, are specially famous, 
Of their numerous poems little is as yet Known, — The 
romances of the Chinese are not characterized by any 
great flizhts of the imagination, but are valuable as 
giving an insight into the domestic life, and the modes 
of thinking, tecling, and acting of the people. Their 
dramatic poetry tollows peculiar rules, and approaches 
partly the romantic plays of the Germans, partly the 
conmedie delle arti ot the Italians. They have also n| 
kind of dialogue novels, which form a subordinate spe- 
cies of drama, The best-known collection of dramas is 
Yuen-dsehin-pe-tschimg, ie, the © Hundred Dramas 
from the Mongolian dynasty ” (1260-1341), out of which 
all the dramas that are yet Known to us have beep 
taken; as the Lamseng-urh, or an“ Heir in his Old Age, 
by Davis (London, 1817). The richest collectious of 
Chinese books in Europe are at Paris, London, Ber 
lin, Munich, and St. Petersburg. We possess as yet no 
history of Chinese literature, 1185 Chine e themselves 
have numerous works of this c but they are very 
meagre, and are almost entirely contine to bibliograp h- 
ical and erit sketches. 
Chinese’ Tallow, „ Bot.) See STILLINGIA, 
Chinese’ Wax, v. (Clem) The produce of an insect 
of the cochineal tribe, analogous in its chemical consti- 
tution to sperma When saponified by fnsiop with 
hydrate of potash. it yields cerotene or cerylie alcohol 


| 
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n sort of key, and answer same purpose as the lat- 
ters of our alphabet, — The CN TERATURE Ís un- 
doubtedly the richest, and, in u ge ical, historical, 
and ethnographical point of view, it is the most impor: | 
tant of the whole ot Asia. The printed catalogue of the! 
library of the emperor Kein-long consisted of 122 vols.; 
and a selection of the Chinese classics, with commen- 
taries and scholia, begun command of the same mon- 
arch, is stid to comprise 180,000 volumes. Tn the five 
canonical or classical books cailed the Aing, are cou- 
tained the oldest specimens of Chinese poetry, history, 
philosophy, end jurisprudence; some portions of which 
are probably among the oldest written monuments of the 
1 nt ‘They were collected from various sources 
by Confucius in the 6th century before Christ; and in 
this collection they have been handed down to as with 
apparent fidelity. The five“ Kings” are: —I. The FAU. 


(Coy ll5g0. 110.) corresponding to ethyl; and cerolic acid 
(HO.Ca ggg), Corresponding to palmitic acid. 
Chinese Yellow, n. (Puinting.) A color obtained 
from a very bright salphuret of arsenic brought trom 
China. 
|Chingleput, 
prov. Carnatic, | 
sected by Lon. 80O 


(ching: 
tw 


Je-put’,) a district of Hindostan, 
1 129 and 149 N. Lat. and inter- 
with the Bay of Bengal on the E.: 
area, sq.m. The country is not fertile, lying ge 

erally low, with here and there some hills. It 
town, of the same name, is on the river Palar, 
| from Madras. Jp. 580,000. C. was annexed by the 


Chin’-India, that part of Asia lying between China! 
and Hindos and comprising the Burman empire, Co- | 
chin-China, iam. and the peninsula of Malacca, — | 
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“Book of Changes,” (a Latin translation of which) Chink, (chingk,) n. [A. S. cina or cinu, a fissure; cinan, 


to gape; gyniun, to yawn; probably allied to Gr. chaind, 
to gape.) A gup; u fissure; a cleft; arent; a crack. 
“Pyramus and Thisbe did talk through the chink of a wall.“ Shaka. 

(A. S. cinan.) To gape; to chap; to open; to 
crack; to part und form a fissure. 

—v. 4. To open and form a fissure in.—To close the 
thinks of; us. to chink u floor. 

Chink, n. [Formed from the sound.) A short, acute 

he sound; as, the chink of money, 

A vulgarism for cash; money: as, plenty of chink, 

—v.a. | From the root of jingle, or formed trom the sound. 
To jingle; to cause to sound by shaking coins or smal 
pieces of metal. 

“He chinks his purse, and takes his sent of state — Pope. 

To make a short, sharp sound, as by the collision 

of little pieces of muney, or other sonorous bodies, 
“When not a guinea chinked on Martin's boards,” — Swift. 

Chink y. udr. Full of chinks or fissures: as, “ chinky 
hives.” — Dryden, 

Chinned, o. Havinga chin; generally in a compound 
sense, ns donblechinned, long chinned. 

Chinon, («/¢-nmy’,) a town of France, dep. Indre-et- 
Loire, on the Vienne, 26 m. S.W. of Tours. Manf. Linen 
and woollen stuffs. Near it Rabelais was born. Pop. 

Chinondeg pW, and OLD.) 2 contizuous towns in 
Nicaragua: pop, respectively 10,000 and 4,000, 

Chinook’, or Chinook City. ce CHENOOK CITY. 

hinquapin, n. (Bot.) See CHINCAPIN. 

Chinse, r.a. (Nout) To thrust oakum into a ship's 
seams with a small iron adapted to the purpose. 

Chintz, (chints.) n. | Wind. cet: Ar. chit ; Pers. chinz, 
spotted, stained.) (Manf.) A peculiar pattern upon 
printed calicoes, in which flowers and other devices are 
printed in d or 6 different colors, upon white and colored 
grounds, 

Chioge’nes, n. 
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if chim, snow: genns, offspring,—in 
allusion to its rgreen habit.) (Bot) A gen. of plants, 
order Ericacer, Ahe Mountain Boxberry, C. hispidula, 
isa delicate, woody creeper, tound in old shady woods 
from N. Eng. to Newtoundiand. Its leaves aud white 
berries have an were’ able spicy flavor, 

hioggia, (ke-o/y'r-a.) an old fortified town of N. Italy, 

on an island of the same name in the Adriatic, 15 m. 

S. of Venice. Pop. of the town, 26,742. 

hionan'thus, v. Cr. chien, snow, and anthos, a 

flower.| (Bot.) A genus of plants. order Oleucea. The 

Virginian Fringe-tree, C. Virgintca, is an ornamental 

shrub or small tree, S to 25 feet bigh, found on monn- 

tains from Pennsylvania to Tennessee. Leaves carin- 
ceous, smooth; flowers in rather dense, pendulous 
municles, 

Chione, (/i'o-ne.) (Myth. a daughter of Pædalion, of 

m Apollo and Mercury became enamoured. For 
conceiving herself more beautiful than Juno, that god- 
dess killed her, and changed her into a hawk, 

Chioppine, (cop pren’,) a high-heeled shoe formerly 
worn by ladies, and comeaguin into fashion of late years. 

Chios, %s.) See Scio. 

Chip. v a. [See Cuor.) [Fr. couper. to cut] To cnt or 
hew into small pieces or chips; to diminish by cutting 
away a little at a time. 5 
“Taught him to chip the wood, and hew the stone — Thomson. 

uv. i. To break, crack, or fly off in small pieces. 

=n. A small piece of wood, stone, or other substance cut 
or broken off from the body. 

—A material obtained from the leaves of the palm called 
Thrinax argentea, and used for plaiting iuto hats aud 
other articles of utility or ornament. 

Chip’-axe, u. An axe used tor chipping, or chopping 
wood. 

Chip’-bonnet, Chip’-hat, n. A 
made of thin chips of wood or straw. 

Chip’-munk, n. (%.) The striped squirrel. 
STRIPED SQUIRREL. 

Chippenham, (Jip'naim.) a town of England, 
Wiltshire, on the Avon, 13 m. from Bath: pop. 5.000, 
An English provincialis, having the 

same meaning as to chirp, or chirrup, (9. v ) 

—a. Pleasant; afable: talkative. (Eng. Prov.) 

Chippewa. in urou a N.E. connty 1 
Minn, ound E. by Red River, and “dr: 
Shyenne and Goose, 

(Chippewa. in Delaware, n P. O. of New Castle co. 

Chip’pewa, in Minois, n Village of Madison co., on the 
Mi ppi. 60 m. by S. of Vandalia. 

Chip’pewa, in rere a village of Fulton co., on the 
Tippecanoe River, 20 m. N. by E. of Logansport 

Chip’pewa, in % n river in Medi ‘o. rises in a 
small lake of ifs own name, and unites with the Tusca- 
rawas, abt, 12 m. N.N.W, of Massilon 

—A post-village and township of Wayne co, 100 m. N E 
of Columbns, on the Chippewa River; pop of township 

10, 

Chip’pewa, in Michigan, a small river entering Pine 
River, in Midland co. 

—A conuty in the E. extremity of the upper Peninsuln. 
bordering on lakes Superior and Huron, and separated 
from Camada West by the river St. Marx. It ix dinined 
by the Tequamenon and Monistic rivers. The surface 
is uneven, The underlying rocks are limestone and 
Potsdam sandston fup Sault St. Marie. 


c 
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head-covering 
See 
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-A townshipof Isabella co, 


Chip’pewa, in . a village of Chisago co., abt. 
55 m. N. by E. of St. Panl 

£ hip’ pewa, in Mississippi, n village of Pontotoc co. 

Chip’pewa, in Jvnnsylvania, a village and township 
af Beaver co, 


British in 1780. | 


called also the Peninsula beyond the Ganges. 


Chippewa, in prov. of Ontario, a village and port of 
entry, co. of Welland, at the junction uf the Chippewa 
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River with the Niagara, above the Falls, and abt. 50 m. 
S. E. of Toronto. Here n battle was fought, July 5 
between a portion of the American army under Gen, 
Brown, and the British forces under Gen. Riall, in which | 
the latter were defeated, with a loss of 138 killed, and 
365 wounded, Pop. 922. 

Chip’pewa, in Wisconsin, a river which rises near the 
N. part of the State, and flowing S.W. through Chippe-| 
wa ch., empties into the Mississippi at the foot of Lake) 
Pepin, abt. 85 m. below St. Paul, Minnesota. Its lengti | 
is abt. 200 m. 

AN. W. county: arra, abt. 4.200 sq. m. It is intersected 
by the Chippewa River and drained by many large afu- 
ents of the same. The surface is irregular and partly 
covered with forests, Sandstone is most abundant. 
Cap. Chippewa Falls, 

thip’pewa City, in Wisconsin, a post-village of | 
Chippewa co., on the Chippewa River, abt. 90 m. N. of | 
La Crosse. 

‘pewa Falls, in Wisconsin, a post-village, cap 
hippewa co on Chippewa River, abt. 155 m. N.W. 
of Madison, 

Chip’pewa Lake, in Minnesota, a post-office of 
Douglas co. 

Chip'pewas, or OJiBREWAYS, a tribe of North Ameri- 
can Indians, the type of the Algongnin stock, and the 
former occupants of the basin of Lake Superior, N. and 
S. The Care a tall, well developed, and good-looking 
race, and are distinguished for their proud bearing and 
easy manners. They were the most sincere allies of the 
French, and the imp mies of the Sioux. By 
treaties signed in 1854 and 1855, they ceded to the U. 
States nearly all of the land owned by them in Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, and the N. peninsula of Michigan. They 
are now dispersed over a vast territory, N. of Minne- 
sota, and their number is estimated at abt. 8,000, 

Chip’pewayan Fort. in Chippeway Territory, British | 
America, a commercial post, at the W. end of Lake 
Athabasca, Lat. 589 40° N., Lon. 1129 20 W. 

Chip'ping. „. A chip or fragment cut off. —( Pottery.) 
The breaking off short of small picces from the edges 
of earthenware or porcelain. 

Chip’ping-bird, n. .) See ZONOTRICINA. 

Chip’py, a. Waving many chips. 

Chipwan ‘ic, in dirnar, a creek in Fulton co., flows 
into the Tippecanoe River. 

‘hiquimula, (stunts or.) in Central America, to 
the N.E. of the peninsula of Yucatan, in Lon, 84° W 
Its breadth from the Caribhean Sea to the Pacific is 
about 150 miles — the greatest elevation not exceeding | 
2,000 feet. 

iquimula de la Sierra, n town of Guatemala, 
cap of a dep, about 55 m. E.N.E. of Guatemala city; 
pop. 7,000, 

Mhiquitos, (% he,) a territory of Bolivia, dep. of 
Santa Cruz, extending N. and S. of the eastern base of | 
the Andes. The country is generally uncultivated, and 
only partially inhabited. Lat. between 15° and 17° 8. | 

Chira’era, n. [Lat.; Gr. cheiragra.] (Med.) Gout in 
the hands. 

Chirag’ rical, a. Pertaining to the gout in the lands. 

Chiriqui, (cee, in Central America, State of 
Costa Rica, a river, lagoon, and archi The river 
flows N. and enters the lagoon, rated from! 
the Caribbean Sea by the archipelago. The Chiriqui 
lagoon has three entrances, and is capable of holding | 
the largest ships: it extends 90 miles along the coust 
with about 50 m. inland. Lat. 90° N., Lon. 829 0 W. 

Chirk, a. (From Cuine, Q. v.] Lively; buoyant; in 
good spirits. (Local, U. States.) 

b. q. To put into good spirits: to enliven. 

Chirograph, (47'ro-graf) n. Gr. cheir, the hand, 
and graphn, to write, to engrave.) (O. Law.) A deed 
or public instrument in writing, used in conveyancing. 
It was similar to that instrument which is now called a 
charter-party. — The last part of a fine of land.—In 
civil and canon law, an instrament written out and | 
signed by certain parties. — Iu Scots law, a written 
voucher for a debt. 

Chirog’rapher, n. One who practises or professes | 
the art of writing; a penman. 

Chirographie, Chirographiical, a. 
or pertaining, to chirography. 

Chirograp hist, H.) n. A chirographer. 

—A chiromancer; one who foretells by examination of 
the hand. 

„Let the chirographist behold his palm.” — Arbuthnot. 

Chirography, u. Handwriting; the art of writing: 
penmanship. 

Chirogym'uast. n. [Gr. cheir. the hand, and gym- 
nastes, a uyvmnast.] (. A mechanical apparatus for 
the exercising of a pianist's fingers. 

Chirolog‘ical. a. Belonging, or relating, to chirology. 

Chiro! ogist. „. Oue who speaks by sigus made with 
the hands and fingers. 

Chirology, n. Gr. cheir, and logos, speech] The 
art of commit ing dumb speech, d. e. by means of 
the hand and gers; speech rendered by signs, used in 
intercourse with the deaf and dumb: dactylology. 

Chiromancer, n. One who foretells future events | 
by an inspection and examination of the palm of the 
hand. 


Relating, 


Chironec'tes. n. 
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and the arm. 
practised by the observation of the hand and its parts: 
enychomancy (Trom onyx, a nail), ductylomancy (rom 
the fingers), KCC. C, was practised throughout antiquity, | 
and was regarded by Aristotle as a certain science, Dur- | 
ing the late middle ages it was chiefly in the hands of | 
gypsies, and was studied, like alchemy and astrology, 
such philosophers as Albertus Magnus, Cardan, K 
Bacon, and Paracelsus. It may be said that all passions, 
thonghts, and actions leave their traces on the body, and 
that irom the conformation of the hand, its furrows, | 
folds, colors, Veins, hardness or softness, an experienced 
and skiltul eye can determine the person's habits, social 
position, and the strange tendencies of his character. | 
In this ceutury the French Mile. Lenortmand has ac- 
quired great reputation as a chiromancer, and was incon- 
testably very remarkable for her penetration of mind. 

Chiromanist, Chiromantist, n. A chiro- 
mancer 

Chiroman’tic, Chiroman'tical, a. 
to chiromancy. 

Chiron, kien.) (Myth.) A centaur, half man and half 
horse, son of Philyra and Saturn, was famous for his 
knowledge of music, medicine, nnd shooting. He taught 
mankind the use of plants and medicinal herbs, and he 
instructed, in all the polite arts, the greatest heroes of 
his age, such as Achilles, Æsculapius, Hlerenles, &e. 
Having received from Hercules an incurable wound in 
the knee, he begged Jupiter to deprive him of immor 
tality. His prayers were heard, and he was placed by 
the god among the constellations, under the name of 
Sagittarius. In the ancient works of urt, the features of 
C, instead of expressing mere savage and sensual 
strength, as those of the Centaurs generally do, are 
marked by a mild wisdom in harmony with its Character, 

(Zol) The Hand-fishes, a genus of 
the Lap] or Angler family. 
mostly to the warm seas, and are distinguished by hav- 
ing a compressed head and body, verre yy cleft mouth, 
and fins suited to creeping. The smooth C, or Mouse- 
fish (C. lmvigatus of Cuvier) of the Atlantic coast of the 
U. States is from 2 to 4 inches long. — Tunney. 

Chiro'n in. n. (Bot) See Samarra. 

Chironom‘ic, a. Relating, or pertaining, to chiron- 
omy, 

Chironomy (hi-rén’o-me,) n. [Gr. chetronomia—cheir, 
and nomos, «| (Aehet.) The art of puntomimic move- 
mentor gesticulation of the hands. 

Chi'roplast, n. [From Gr. cheir, and plassein, to shape 
or mould.) (Mus.) Same as CHIROGYMNAST, 

Chi‘ropod, „ Gr. cheir, and podos, foot.) (Zodl.) A 
mammiterous animal possessing hands, 

Chirop'odist, , Gr. czer, and pous—podos, the foot.) 
One who extracts corns, or removes bunions, from the 
feet. 

Chiros‘ophist, „. [Gr. cheir, and sophistés, clever. 
See Sovitst.| A diviner; a fortune-teller. 

Chi'rotes, n. (Zl) A genus of reptiles, fam. Au- 
VHISBANIDA, Q. v. 

Chirp, v. i. faer. zirpen; probably formed from the 
sound.) To make the lively, cheertul noise of certain | 


Pertaining 


Varions other modes of divination were | 


The species belong, 


small birds, or of certain insects. 
“ No chirping lark the welkin sheen invokes. 
—v. a. To make cheerful; to enliven: to exhilarate. 
—n. A particular intonation of voice in certain birds or 
insects; a short, sharp, shrill note. 
And chirp went the grasshopper under our feet." — Spectator. 
Chirp’er, n. One that chirps or is cheerful; a chirping 
bird. 
Chirp‘ingly, adr. In a chirping manner. 
Chirrup, v.a. To cherup; to exhilarate by chirping. 
—v.a. To chirp. 
—n. The sound made by chirping: act of chirping. 
“ The sparrows chirrup on the roof.“ — Tennyson. 


Chi/rurgy, n. [Gr. cheir, a hand, and ergon, a work: 
Fr. chirurgie.) A term sometimes used in place of snr- 
gery. from surgical Operations being performed by the 
hand, See Surgery. 

Chisa’go, in Minnesota, an E. county, bordering on 
Wisconsin: area, abt. 420 sq. m. It is bounded E. by 
St. Croix, drained by Sun Lise Creek, and contains se 
eral small lakes. The surface is irregular, and covered | 
partly by forests. (up. Taylor's Falls. Pop. 4.358. 

—A pos lage of Chisago co, on a small lak 
N. N. E. of St. Paul. 

Chisn'go Lake, in Minnesota, a post-township of Chi- 

„., abt, 24 m. N. of Stillwater, and 5 W. of Tay- 
18. 
(chizi) n. [Fr. cisean, n graver: L. Lat. ci 
lus, a pair of tongs, pincers, from Lat. cado 
casus, to cut.) The name given tosome kinds of tools: 
having a cutting edge at the base of a metal blade, and 
bearing an upper portion adapted to receive an impulse 
either from the hand or a hammer. They are used in 
wood-work, masonry, sculpture, 

v. d. To cnt, gange, or engrave 
chisel marble. 

—To cheat; to get the better of ina bargain, &c. (Used 
in a cant sense ) 

Chisleu, n. [Web kislôu; Gr. chaselen; Ar. Fasila.) 
(Heh, Carin.) The ninth month of the Jews, beginning, 


— Gay. 


33 m. 


with a chisel; as, to 


“ To chiromancer's cheaper art repair.“ — Dryden. 
Chiromaney, r. n. Gr. cr. hand, and 
manteria, gift of divination | The imaginary art of divi- 
nation by the lines of the hand. According to the 
science of , the lines on the palm of the hand are di- 
vided into principal and inferior: the former are five — 
the line of life; the line of the liver or natural mean; | 
the line of the brain: the thoral line, or line of fortune : 
the dragon’s tail, or discriminal line, between the hand | 


with the new moon of December, 
Chis'ley, 4. [A S. ceosel, sand.] 
quantity of gravel or sandy particles; as, a chisley soil. 
Chiswell's Island, in Alaska, a group of desert} 
ishinds on the S. const; Lat. 60° 30’ N., Lon. 149° 2” W. 
Chiswick, (Mizz) n par. and village of England, co. 
Middlesex, on the Thames, 444 m. from London. This“ 
place is chietly notable for the superb mansion (and gar- | 


Containing a large 
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Burlington, (q. v.) Here the great statesmen Fox and 
Canning breathed their lust. Pop. of pur. 8.221. 

Chit, „ [A. S. %, a young twig or shoot, Etymology 
uncertain.) The shoot or sprout of a budding plant: 
as. the chit of barley. — A little baby; a lively, forward 
child; us, a pert chat, 

Chit-chat, „. Stall talk; prattle; familiar or trifling 
conversation. 

“Tama member of a female society, who call ourselves the 
chit-chat club." — Spectator. 

Chi'tine. „. (Chem.) The hard insoluble matter form- 
jug the shells and elytra of insects. 

Chitinous, 4. Of the nature of, or resembling. chitine. 

Chiton, % % n. (Zoöl.) A genus of gastropodous 
molluscs, Which have a series of testaceous symmetrical 
pieces implanted in the back part of the mouth, 

tore’, u city and strong fortress of Hindostan, prov. 

ajpootana, and formerly the cap. of the rajahship of 
Oey poor, 64 m. E of that city. This is an ancient 
and picturesque place, 

Chit tagong, ((/cturgrama,) a dist. of India beyond 
the Ganges and Brahmapootra, but included in the prov. 
of Bengal, It forms the S. E. extremity, lying chictly 
between Lat. 21° and 239 N., and Lon. 91° 30° and 9:50 
E., having N. Tipperah, E. the country of the indepen- 
dent Khyers; S. Aracun, and W. the Bay of Bengal. 
Length, N. to S, abt. 165 m.: breadth uncertain. Sur- 
Jace, on the coast, low and flat; in the iuterior, hilly, 
and much overgrown with jungle. Soil, very fertile, 
producing sugar cotton, indigo, tobacco, ginger, &c. The 
elephants of this region are particularly celebrated both 
for and excellence, Ci 
portion to its size. 


PTAGONG, Or ISLAMABAD, a city of Farther India, and 
cap. of above prov, on the Kurrumfuli, Lat. 22° 20’ N., 
Lon, 919 54 E. Trade unimportant. C. was captured 
by Aurungzebe, at the close of the 17th cent.; and be- 
came possessed by the British in 1764. 

Chitteldroog’, an inland town and fortress of Hindos— 


a New York, a post-village, pleasantly 

. in Sullivan township, Madison co., 14 m. E. of 

yracuse, 

Chittenango Creek, in New York, rises in Madison 
co.. flows N. N. W, and empties into Oneida Lake, on the 
boundary between Madison and Onondago counties. 

Chittenango Falls, iu New Jork, a post-office of 
Madison co. 

Chittenden, in Vermont, a N.W. county. area 517 sq. 
m. Take Champlain bounds it on the’ W., and it is 
drained by Lamoille and Onion rivers. The surface is 
generally level, and the soil productive. Cap. Burling- 
ton. 

—A township of Rutland co., 40 m. S. by E. of Montpelier; 
mop. abt. 900. 

Chit'terlings. n. pl. (Cookery.) Intestinal parts of 

swine and other animals, used for food; as, fried chitter- 

ings. 

Chit'tim. or Kittim. (Scrip.) The descendants of Ja- 
van, son of Japheth; and the land selected by them. 
(Gen. x. 4.) C. seems to denote primarily the island Cy- 
prus, and also to be employed in a wider sense, to desig- 
nate other islands and countries adjacent to the Medi- 
terranean; as, for instance, Macedonia (Dan. xi. 80) and 
Rome (Num, xxiv. 24). 

Chit'to Bayon, rising in Miss., flows S.E. into La., 
and enters Pearl River at the S.E., extremity of Wash- 
ington parish. 

Chit'ty, a. Sprouting: germinating chits. 

Chi/an, an idol worshipped by the Israelites in the 
desert (Amos v. 26; Acts vii. 43). It was most probably 
the planet Saturn, worshipped by eastern nations as an 
evil spirit to be propitiated by sacrifices. 

Chiu’sa, a town of N. Italy, prov. Coni, on the Pesio, 7 
m. S. E. of Coni. Manf. Silk goods, wine, and mirrors. 
Pop. 6,945. 

Chiusa, (LA,) a mountain-pass of N. Italy, 10 m. N.W. 
of Vero The river Adige, and one of the great routes 
to Switzerland, occupy this defile. 

Chiusa, (%) (ke-vo’sa,) a village of N. Italy, 18 m. 
N. W. of Turin, on the Dora Riparia, with an hospice for 
travellers, which for some time has been the place of 
sepulture for the royal family of Sardinia. 

Chin’‘sa, (La. a town of Sicily, prov. and 30 m. S.S. W. 
of Palermo ; pop. 4,319. 

Chivalric, (s/iv'al-rik,) a. Partaking of the character 
of chivalry; chivalrous; as, a chivalric knight. 

Chivatrous, (shiv'al-rus.) d. Pertaining to chivalry; 
warlike; bold; gallant; as, a chivalrous exploit. 

In brave pursuit of chivalrous emprise.” — Spenser. 
Chiv’alrously, air. Ina chivalrous manner or spirit. 
Chivalry, n. Fr. chevalerie, from chevalier, a knight, 

from cheral, a hor It. and Sp. caballeria.) The uses 
and customs pertaining to the order of Knighthood. 
The general system of manners and tone of sentiments 
which the institution of Knighthood, strictly pursued, 
was calculated to produce, and did in part produce, dur- 
ing the Middle Ages in Europe, is comprehended in 
ordinary langnage under the term of chiralry. 

(Hist) The origin of chivalry has often been traced 
to the German tribes; nor has its spirit ever penetrated 
very deeply into the usages of any country in which 
these tr have not either produced the ancestors of 
the great body of the nation, or at least the conquering 
and governing class, which transfused its habits and 


dens) of the Dukes of Devonshire, built by the Earl of 


sentiments into that body. Thus Germany, France, 
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and England, whose gentry derive their origin from 
both, have been the countries most distinguished for the 
prevalence of this ijustitution, The martial spirit of 
the Spaniards was indeed partly animated by it; but in 
their country it always bore something of the character 
of a foreign importation, modified by the circumstances 
of their juxtaposition with the Arab race. In Italy, it 
existed only among those classes which imitated the 
manners of France and Germany, and never entered | 
into the general character of the natives, notwithstand-| 
ing the popularity of the poetical romances of chivalry. 
Among the Slavonic vations it has never prevailed ex- 
tensively; although the feudal constitution of Polish 
society derived a certain tincture from it, it never pene- 
trated into Russia. It has been often remarked, that it 
is only within the last two or three generations that the 
nobility of that country, by their intercourse with the 
nations of Western Europe, have derived something of 
the spirit of the chivalrous code, so far as it still exists 
in civilized countries. The point of honor, and its pe-| 
culiar concomitant, the usage of the duel, were scarcely 
known in Russia before the present century. Chivalry 
originated in the feudal attachment of warriors to the 
person of their king or chief, which has been so often | 
described as characteristic of the ancient Germans. | 
Hence the English word knight, which, when the No 
man “chevaliers” were first known in England, 

spontancously used as the translation of their title, sig- 
Dified originally a servant or attendant, At what pre- 
cise time the devotional character was added to the! 
original martial impress of national usages, and the 
compound system of chivalry thus prod l, it is not 
easy to ascertain. It has been said that the investi- 
ture of the knight was purely military until the reign 
of Charlemagne; and it may be supposed that the wars 
of the Franks against the Saracens first blended the ar- 
dor of war and religion together, and that the Crusades 
completed the union. At the latter period were insti-) 
tuted the two celebrated military orders of monks, the 
TEMPLARS and FlosPITALLERS (which see), the code of 
whose government combined monastic and knightly | 
usages. After valor and devotion, the third character-| 
istic feature of chivalry was gallantry to the fair sex: 
and the source of this sentiment also has been traced! 
to the habits and feelings of the Northern tribes, among 
whom woman was looked on with a much more exalted | 
sense of her dignity than in the most civilized coun-| 
tries of antiquity. If the Crusades communicated to 
chivalry its de- 
votional char- 
acter, it is in 
the poetry of 
the Troubadors 
about the same 
period, in the 
12th and 13th 
centuries, that 
we find its pe- 
culiarity of de- 
votion to the 
female sex first 
developed. But 
in their verses 
it does not ap- 
pear clothed 
with the ro- 
mantic purity 
with which it 
was afterwards 
invested by the 
writers of the 
heroic tales of 
chivalry, and 
still Less in 
those of the 
contemporary 
French writers 
of the Fabli- 
aur, from 
whose composi- 
tions we draw 
the most an- 
thentic monu- 
ments which 
we possess in 
this curious 
branch of anti- 
quarian re 
search. The 
knight, or even 
the esquire, 
was bound to 
follow a single 
lady and dedi- 
cate himself to 
her service; but 
little delicacy 
is either inti- 
mated or en- 
joined in the re- 
lations which subsisted between them, and his devotion 
to her was conside as entitling him te every recom- 
pense love could bestow. The fourteenth century was 
the brilliant period of chivalry, when its usages, origi- 
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| 
Fig. 501. — KNIGHT'S costume (1272). 

(Prom the Library of MSS. at Paris.) | 


nally formed in the manners of the people, had become | Chivas’so, a town of N. Italy, prov. Turin, on the Po, 


fixed and embellished by the fictions of the writers of | 


romances; and when privces and chieftains, forming) Chives, or Cives, n. ( Hort.) See Oviox. 
their idea of the institution rather from the descriptions Chind’ni, Erxst FLORENS FRIEDRICH, a German phi- 


contained in them than from real life. songht to bring 
back their courts and camps to the likeness of those 
ideal models of perfection, There can be little doubt 
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that the peculiar ceremonies which in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries accompanied the creation of a 
knight — the vow of chivalry, the watching, prayer, 
fasting, &c. — were borrowed by romantic imaginations 
from such fabulous recitals, which were read and re- 
lated in every courtly company. Before that period, 
the manners of the knights and dames had exhibited | 
but little of that polish and refinement, their sentiments 
but little of that generosity, which were the subjects 
of so much imaginary description; and, in later times, 
chivalry gradually decayed. Its usages were main- 
tained with even more of magnificence than before; its 
various rites, titles, and distinctions existed for a long 
period in most European countries, and partly remain 
to this day; but the spirit of feudal devotedness was 
quenched by the multiplication of mercenary troops; 
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adherence to a feudal lord was superseded by the more 
general feelings of national patriotism (which was al- 
most wholly omitted in the chivalric code), and the ex- 
travugances into which the imaginary point of honor 
had led its votaries fell into discredit and ridicule. — It 
is, therefore, to the 14th century, and especially to thut 
part of its chronicles preserved by the true annalist of 
chivalry, Froissart, that we must look for the period 
when the line between real society and that represented 
in romances was most nearly broken down. When the 
usages of chivalry were most flourishing, all men of 
noble birth (except thy highest) were supposed to pass 
through three orders or gradations. They first lived as 
pages in the train of nobles and chiefs of high rank; 
next, as esquires, they attached themselves to the person 
of some individual knight, to whom they were bound 
by a strict law of obedience, and for whom they were 
bound to incur every danger, and, if necessary, sacrifice 
their lives; and thirdly, they were promoted to the rank 
of knighthood. (See Knicut.) It is sufficient to observe 
here, that, however great the distinction might be 
between knights in point of rank and wealth, cus- 
tom established a species of equality among all of the 
same order, which may be said to exist among gentle- 
men of the present day. They formed all over Europe} 
a common corporation, as it were, possessing certain | 
rights, and owing each other certain mutual duties and 
forbearances. They were united, not by the ties of coun- 
try, but by those of feudal obedience, which attached 
every knight to the banner of his liege lord, from whom | 
he held his fee; but little or rather no dishonor attached | 
to knights who were under no such feudal tie, if they 
chose their own chieftain wherever they thought fit: 
they were free adventurers, whose order was a passport 
in every service; and, in the actual conflict, the hostility 
of knights was moderated by usage. Thus, it was dis- 
honorable in any knight to take a knight's life if dis- 
armed, and not to set him free when a prisoner on re- 
ceiving a fitting ransom. In peace, also, knights of all 
countries were welcome visitors at the courts of chival- 
ric sovereigns; and all enjoyed the privilege of present- 
ing themselves at the tournament, and contending for 
the prize. Chivalrous honor was chiefly supported in 
two ways: first, by the single combat or duel, whether 
on account of serious provocation, or by way of trial of 
strength; secondly, by the performance of vows, often of 
the most frivolous and extravagant nature. These were 
generally undertaken for the honor of the ladies. Many 
historical instances of these absurd yet daring follies are 
recorded by Froissart. But the vows related not only 
to martial achievements, but to others of a more ex- 
travagant and grotesque character. We need only refer 
to Monstrelet's narrative of the company called * Galois ” 
of knights and ladies, who bound themselves, for love 
of each other, to follow a particular code of usages; of 
which a part consisted in wearing thick clothes in sum- 
mer and thin in winter, to show that the power of their 
love rendered them insensible to the differences of sea- 
sons, —a vow which was maintained with such perse- 
verance, that the greater part of the devoted company 
actually died of cold. The commencement of such ex- 
travagances, however, betokened the decline of the true 
spirit of chivalry. It decayed with the progress of mer- 
cenary armies und the decline of feudal institutions 
through the 15th century; in the 16th, it was a little 
more than a lively recollection of past ages, which 
knights such as Bayard, and sovereigns such as Francis 
I. and Henry VIII., strove to revive; and, finally, it be- 
came extinguished amid religions discords. leaving as its 
only relic the code of honor, which was still considered 
as governing the conduct of the gentleman. — The ac- 
companying engraving (fig. 591) represents the costume 
of a count Hohenschwangen, of the family of Welf, who 
died in 1272, and depicts the wearer in along, sleeveless, 
dark blue surcoat, with his armorial device: a white 
swan on a red field with a light red border. Under his 
coat he wears a c-p-a-pie suit of mail. The helmet is 
original, very like the Greek, with the furred mantle as 
we sev it in the seal of Richard, King of England. of the 
date of 1498. This helmet does not appear to be a tilt- 
ing helmet, which usually rests upon the shoulders; 
but one which would be fastened, like the visor with | 
the mailed hood, by an iron throat-brace, and a leather 
thong. Upon the covered helmet he wears the swan 
as a crest, The sword-hilt is of gold, the sheath black, 
the girdle white, the furred mantle is red, lined with 
white. See also fig. 192, representing a knight of the 
làth century, armed at all points. 


13 m. N. . of Turin; pop. 9,607. 


losopher, and the founder of acoustic science. B. 1756. 
He became professor of jurisprudence at Leipzig, but 


resigned his chair in order to apply himself to natural 
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philosophy. C. made some ingenious discoveries, the 
result of manifold experiments, on the nature and prop- 
erties of sound. His principal works are, Discoveries 
concerning the Theory of Sound (1787); Acoustics (1802); 
Contributions to Practical Acoustics, with Remarks on 
the making of Instruments (1822). D. 1827. 
Chlamyd'ern, „. (Zoél.) A genus of birds, fam. Stur- 
nide, including the Bower-bird of Australia, remarkable 
for its habit of making bower-like selections, and for 
adorning them with gay feathers, rags, bones, shells, and 
such other white or brightly colored objects as they can 
pick up. These bowers are not used as nests, and their 
use is not well understood. 
Chlamydosau’rus, n. (Zoŭl.) A genus of lizards. 
See LACERTIDÆ. 
horus. n. (Zovl.) An edentate quadruped, 
family £ffodientia, found in South America, in which 
several characters of different tribes are remarkably 
blended. Like the Armadillo, it has atessellated shield, 
the consistence of which is between horn and leather; 
but instead of being firmly attached by its whole under 
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surface to the integnments beneath, it is connected with 
the back only by a ridge of skin along the spine, and 
with the skull by two bony prominences from the fore- 
head. In the form of its feet, its imperfect eyes, the 
conical shape of its snout, and its general habits, it re- 
sembles the mole. It is a native of Chili, but is so rare 
even there as to be regarded by the natives as acnriosity. 
It is interesting from the analogy of its skeleton and 
coat of mail to those of the gigantic extinct Megathe- 
rium. it is very smali, being only 6 to 6 inches iong. 

Chia’mys, n. [Gr., a scarf.) (Antiq.) An outer gar- 
ment of the ancient Greek costume, closely resembling 
the Roman PALUDAMENTUM. q v. 

Chiapow ski.Dezyperyusz, a Polish general, n. 1788. 
He early entered the French army and distinguished 
himself in the German and Russian campaigns of Na 
leon I. On the rising of the Poles in 1830, C. commanded 
a division of the patriot army, fought at Grochow, and 
did good service against the Russians. After an unsuc- 
cessful invasion of Lithuania, C. retired into private life. 

Chlopicki,(klo-pits‘Ke,) Josep, a Polish general, n. 1772. 
He served under Kosciuszko, during the first revolt of 
the Poles (1794), and then engaged in Napoleon's service, 
under whom he took part in the battles of Eylau, Fried- 
land, Smolensk, and Moskowa. After the fall of Paris 
in 1814, C. conducted back to Poland the débris of the 
Polish-French contingent, and was created general of 
division by the Czar. On the outbreak of the Polish 
revolution of 1830, C. was elected Dictator, but soon 
resigned that office, fonght at Grochow and Wavre, and 
after the cessation of hostilities, retired into private 
life. D. 1854. 

Chlo’ra, n. (Bot.) The yellow-wort, a genus of plants, 
order Gentianacee, which yield a yellow dye. 


Chlorace'tie Acid, n. (hem.) A crystalline acid 


obtained by the action of the solar rays npon a mixtnre 
97 chlorine with the vapor of acetic acid. Form. HO.C, 
103. 
Chio’ral, n. (Chem.) A liquid composed of chlorine, 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, obtained by the action 
of chlorine upon absolute alcohol. See p. 704. 


Chlor’anile, PercnLoroki Nore. n. (Chem.) When kinole 


is acted on with hydrochloric acid and chlorate of 
tash, it is converted into a yellow crystalline bod 
nown us chloranile. Potash dissolves it when heated, 
giving a purple solution. Form. Cy9Cl,04. 

Chiorantha’cex, u. pl. (Bot.) An order of planta, 
alliance Piperales. Diag. A solitary carpel, a suspended 
ovule, a naked embryo, and opposite leaves with inter- 
mediate stipules. They are herbs or under-shrubs, with 
jointed stems, and spiked achlamydeons flowers, with 
scaly bracts. The typical genus Ciloranthus includes 
some useful species. The roots of C. officinalis and bra- 
chystachys have been employed in Java in malignant 
fevers. Theleaves of C. inconspicuus are used in China 
to perfume tea. Aromatic, stimulant properties are 
common to all the plants of this order, which consists of 
15 species arranged in 3 genera. 

Chloras'trolite, n. (in.) A pale bluish-green min- 
eral found on the shores of Isle Royale, Lake Superior, 
in small rounded water-worn pebbles, which have been 
derived from trap-rock. It is finely radiated or stellate 
in structure, with a pearly lustre, and ix chatoyant at 
the rounded sides. It is a hydrated silicate of alumina, 
iron, lime, and soda. 

Chlio’rate, n. (Chem.) A combination of chloric cid 
witha base., Chlorates resemble the nitrates in their oxi- 
dizing power, bat generally act at lower temperatures, 
in consequence of the greatest facility with which they 
part with their oxygen. The best known is the chlorate 
of potash. — See PutasH (CHLORATE or.) 
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Chloret' ie. a. Resembling or containing chlorite. 

Chiorhydrie Acid, n. (CU/em.) See lypRocuLoric 
ACID. 

Chlo'rhydrine, u. (Chem.) An vily liquid derived 
from glycerine by the action of hy drochloric acid. 
Frm. CoIIz0, Cl. 

Chilo’ric Acid, n. (Chem.) This acid has never been 
obtained in an isolated condition, it being as yet impos- 
sible to separate from it the last equivalent of water, 
Form. Clos. Its only compound which possesses any 
great practical importauce will be seen at Poras (CHL 
RATE OF). 

Chio’ride, n. (Chem.) Chlorine enters into combina- 
tion with the metals and the non-metallic elements, 
forming compounds of great importance. These will be 
treated of particularly under the heads of their respec- 
tive bases. They all, however, possess some common 
properties which it will be well to consider in this place. 
They are generally soluble in water. In many of their 
properties they closely resemble the oxides; and it is 
generally fonnd that a metal will enter into as many 
combinations with chlorine as it does with oxygen hey | | 
are all fusible at ordinary temperatures, and melt and 
dissolve with greater readiness than their corresponding | 
acids; most of the metallic chlorides nre decomposed 
when heated in a current of hydrogen, hydrochloric acid 
and the pure metal being the result. This is taken ad- 
vantage of in the formation of pure iron and several 
other metals. The chlorides of the nobler metals are 
generally decomposed by simple ignition, the metals re- 
maining behind in an uncombined form. When heated 
with black oxide of manganeso and sulphuric acid, they 
eliminate chlorine. 

Chlorld'ie, d. Pertaining to a chloride. 
Chlorim'eter, n. Au instrument similar to an alka- 
limeter, used in soine of the processes of chlorimetry 
Chlorim etry, n. | Chlorine, and Gr. metron, measure.) 
(Cvm.) The method of ascertaining the amount of 
available chlorine ia the chlorine of lime of commerce. 
There are several ways of effecting this. One of the 
simplest and most gene y employed is founded on the 
property possessed by ‘Lot turning asolution of 
a persalt of iron to a deep red. Known quantities of acetic 
acid, perchloride of iron, and bleach-liquors are mixed 
together, and the color produced is compared with those 
of twelve vials ranged in a frame containing similar in- 
gredients, submitted to known but varying properties 
of chlorine. In this instance the color indicates the ex- 
act amount of chlorine contained in the measured quan- 
tity of black liquid; from which data the percentage is 
easily calculated. The C. is an hourly operation with 
eatico-bleachers, it being important to Know the exact 
strength of the steeping liquor at each immersion of} 

fabric. 

Chlorine, D:PHLOGISTICATED MARINE ACID, OxyMuRI- 
ATIC Acip, a. [(Gr. chlaros, green. | (Chem.) A non-metallic 
element discovered by Schecla in 1774, while examining 
an oreof manganese, It was though first to be n com- 
pounded gas; but Gay-Lussac and Thenard suppose 
and Sir Humphrey Davy proved, that it was an elemen- 
tary body. It was the latter philosopher that bestowed 
upon it the name of chlorine, from chloros, green (Greek), 
on account of its color. It occurs in nature in great 
abundance, in combination with many mineral sub- 
stances, such as rock-salt; also in sea-water and sen- 
plants, as the chlorides of potassium and sodium. It. 
may be prepared in two ways, — either by heating black 
oxide of manganese with hydrochloric acid, or by heat- 
ing a mixture of black oxide of manganese, chloride of 
sodium, and dilute sulphuric acid. It is a transparent 
gas of a greenish-yellow color and a powerfully suffo- 
cating odor, which, even largely diluted with air, pro- 
duces great irritation of the air-passages. One hundred 
eubic inches weigh between 77 and 78 grains. It is, 
therefore, about two and a half times heavier than at- 
mospheric air. Water absorbs about twice its volume; 
it can, therefore, be only collected by displacement or 
over warm water. Under a pressure of four atmospheres 
it condenses into a yellow limpid liquid, rather heavier 
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chlorine, or hypochloric acid, C104; chloric acid, C105; 
perchloric acid, CO; all of which are described under 
their respective heads. With hydrogen it forms hydro- 
chloric acid, and with nitrogen «fearfully explosive sub- 
stance — perchloride rogen. With carbon it forms 
several chlorides. (See Caruon.) In many of its prop- 
erties it bears n very strong analogy to its congeuers 
bromine nul iodine, d. v. — Equivaleut 355; sp. grav. 
2H; symbol Cl. 

Chlorinated, a. Containing a certain proportion of 
chlorine, 

Chlo'rinized, a. Compounded with chlorine, 

Chlo'rine-water. n. (Chem.) Water at 60° absorbs 
two volumes of chlorine, When treshly made, this so- 
lution pos es all the properties of the gas. It gradu- 
ally becomes decomposed, liberating oxygen aud form- 
ing hydrochloric acid. 

Chlo'ris, . (Gr. % os. green.] The GKkEENFINCH, g. v. 

(Myth.) The goddess of tlowers, who married Zepliy- 
rus. The same ns Flora, 

| Chlo’rite, n. (Min.) A soft mineral of a green color, 
often found in cavities and veins in trap-rovks. It is a 
hydrated silicate of alumina and magne 

Chlorit'ic. o. Pertaining to, or containing chlorite. 

Chlorocarbon'ie Acid, n. (Chem.) It is formed by 

posing u. mixture of chlorine and carbonic oxide to the 
action of light. Form. C,OgCle- 

Chlorochrom'ie Acid, OxICHLORIDE or CHROMIUM, 
n. (Chem) A remarkable brown-red liquid, obtained by 
distilling 10 parts of common salt and 17 of bi-chromate 
of potash, previensly fused together and broken into 
fragments, with 40 parts of oil of vitriol, It much re- 
sembles bromine in appearance, and fuses very strongly 
in air, the moisture of which decomposes its red vapor, 
forming chromic and hydrochloric acids. It is a very 
powertul oxidizing agent, and inflames ammonia and 
alcoho) when brought in contact with them, Form. 
Cro. 

Chloroform. n. Gr. ciloros, green, and formyl.) 
(Chem.) A highly interesting compound, which is pro- 
duced by a variety of reactions. The most usual way of 
prepering it is by acting upon dilute alcohol with chlo- 
ride of lime. Six parts of chloride of lime are mixed 
with twenty-four parts of water, and one part of alcohol 
is added to the mixture; the whole is transferred to a 
capacious still, and the heat is quickly raised until it 
reaches 1809. The products, which consist of chloroform 
and watar, collect in two layers, the lower of which is 
chloroform, It is separated from the water by means 
of a pipette ter with sulphuric acid, and once 
more distilled. Chloroform is a colorless, volatile, mo- 
bile, highly refracting liquid, of specitic gravity 1497, 
and boiling at 1429 Fahr. It has un ethereal odor, and 
a sweetish. penetrating taste. It is readily soluble in 
ether and alcohol, but sparingly so in water. Coucen- 
trated sulphuric a has but little action on it, and po- 
tassium does not decompose it. It yields, however, to 
the action of light, and should be tested for alcohol and 
other products of decomposition before it is used for an- 
esthetic purposes. Pure chloroform, when dropped into 
water, should fall to the bottom without becoming 
milky. Alcohol is detected in it by its turning green on 
the addition of hichromate of potash and sulphuric acid. 
It should remain colorless when oil of vitriol is agitated 
with it, and the liquid itself should be perfectly color- 
Tess, and free from any chlorous odor, The vapor of 
chloroform has the remarkable property of rendering 
a person breathing it temporarily insensible to pain. 
(See AN.#sTHETICS.) Chloroiorm is an excellent solvent 
for sulphur, phosphorus, and iodine. It also readily 
dissolves fatty and resinous bodies. It is a perfect sol- 
vent of caocutchouc, which is left unaltered on evapora- 
tion. Chemists are at variance as to the real composi- 
tion of chloroform, some regarding it as a derivative of 
methyl, others as a terchloride of formyl, Form. CgHCl;. 

Chlorom’etry, n. The same as CHLORIMETRY, (œ v. 

Chloronit' rie Gas, n. ( Chem.) Peroxide ot nitrogen 
in which two equivalents of oxygen are replaced by two 
of chlorine. Yellowish red fumes are evolved when 


| 
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and rather stimulating diet, tonics, sea-bathing, and 
agreeable society. 
(Bot.) See SUPPLEMENT, 


Chlorot'ie, a. Pertaining to, or affected by, chlorosis. 
|Chlo'rous Acid, n. (Cuem.) One of the oxides of chlo- 


rine. It is a dark greenish-yellow gas, possessing a pun- 
gent odor and bleaching properties. IT heated to 1340 
Fahr. it explodes, being resolved into chlorine and 
oxygen; italso explodes when placed in contact with 
combustible substances. By intense cold and pressure 
it may be reduced to the torm of a red liquid. Water 
dissolves about six times its volume of the gus, the 
solution varying in color trom green to yellow. accord- 
ing to the de gree of saturation. C. A. has powerful 
bleaching properties, and combines with bases to form 
chlovites, many of which nre crystallizable, It is ex- 
pelled from its combinations by carbonic neid. It is 
prepared by heating nitric acid, chlorate of potash, and 
arsenious acid. The gas must be collected by displace- 
ment, as itacts both on mercury and Water. Firm. Ch 


chlorox“ ‘Ylon, . (Bot.) A gen. of trees, ord. Cedrela- 


cee. All the species have dotted leaves, which yield by 
distill ition an essential oil, C. Swietenia, a native of 
East India, furnishes the yellow, fragrant, close-grained, 
heavy and durable satin-wood much estimated by cabi- 
net-makers. 


Chmielnichi,(kme-el-nits'ke,) Box, a Cossack chief, 


B, 1593. In 1648, he put himself at the head of a formida- 
ble combination of Cossacks and Tartar tribes, and car- 
rying on a short but sanguinary war against the Polish 
monarchs Ladislaus IV. and John Casimir, made himself 
master of the Ukraine, und handed over the Cossack 
people to the Russian czars. D. 1657. 


Choak, v. d. and u. Au old spelling of CHORE, q. v. 
Cho‘anites, n. pl. ( Pal.) A genus ot extinct Zodphytes, 


so called on account of their fossil skeleton or polypary, 
presenting in general a funnel-shaped figure. They ap- 

enr to have been common in the upper beds of the chalk, 

oante, Rurus, an eminent American advocate and 
Jurist, B. at Essex, Mass., 1799. Admitted to the bar in 
1824, he commenced the practice of law at Danvers; 
passed some time at Salem, and removed to Boston in 
1834, having previously occupied a seat in the State senate 
and in the house of representatives as a member of Con- 
gress, In 1841 he succeeded Mr. Webster in the U. 
States senate, resigning in 1845, and with these excep- 
tions he has been exclusively engaged in the profession 
of the law. His claims to literary notice rest upon his 
speeches in congress and several addresses on public 
occasions, Which have been printed. Of his speeches, 
the most noted ones ure those on the tariff, the Oregon 
question, and the annexation of Texas. But it is lesa 
to his literary labors than to his forensic performances 
asa lawyer that Mr. C. owes his celebrity. Rapid and 
impetuous, self-possessed and remarkable for consum- 
mate judgment and unerring tactin the management of 
causes, the neatness of his statements, the grace and 
accuracy of his language, the quaint humor with which 
he contrives to decorate the dryest and seemingly the 
most hopeless subject, the charm of a brilliant and per- 
suasive rhetoric, always commanded the admiration of 
his hearers and the sympathies of the jury in cases 
where the law and the facts forbade him to win the assent 
of their understanding. As a lawyer, Mr. C. stood 
for mauy years at the head of the bar in New England, 
and as un advocate, especially, no man perhaps in the 
5.1058 country enjoyed so high and wide a reputation. 

858. 


choban do. or SERANDO, a town and Chinese frontier- 


post of Thibet, 230 m. E. N. E. of Lassa; Lat. 30° 17“ N., 
Lon. 95° 40’ E. 


Choechu'ma, in Mississippi, a village near Yallobusha 


River. in the S.E. part of Tallahatchie co. 


Chock, n. [See Cuoke.] (Naut.) A wedge to secure 


anything with, or for anything to rest upon; thn, the 
long-boat rests upon 2 large chocks when it is stowed. 


A collision; an encounter. See SHOCK. 


Chocks of the rudder. Pieces of timber used to stop the 
motion of the rudder, in cases of accident, &. 


than water. and remains flnid and untrozeu at a tem- — nitrohydrechloric acid is gently heated. un. d. To fasten as with a wedge, c.; as, to chock a block. 
perature of 220? Fahr. With water, chlorine forms a) Chloronit‘rous Gas, n. (Chem) Nitrous acid in v. i. To fill up, as any hollow place. 

definite hydrate, which, when subjected to cold of 329| which an equivalent of oxygen is replaced by one of |Choek’-fall, u. Filled to an inconvenient or superflu- 
Fahr., solidifies in the form of large yellow crystuls.| chlorine. Evolved when nitruhydrochloric acid is] ous extent. (Properly written CHOKE-FULL, . r.) 
Chlorine is not combustible, but supports combustion to) boiled. Cho eo, a bay and prov. of the U. States of Colombia, S. 
a certain degree. A wax taper burns in it with a red-| Chlo’rophane, n. [Gr. ros, green, and phaino, to| America. — The bay, forming part of the Gulf ot Darien, 
dish smoky flame, the hydrogen of the wax combining shine] (n.) A violet variety of fluor: -spar, Which emits,| receives the Atrato, (J. v.) a stream of note in connec- 
with the chlorine to form hydrochloric acid, and the] when heated, a bright, emerald- green light. tion with inter-oceanic communication. Its Lat. and 
carbon being set free. Chlorine, iu common with sev-|Chlo/rophyl, n. (Chem.) The green coloring-matter| Lon. are about 5° 30° N., and 77° 30’ W. — 2. The prov- 
eral other elementary bodies, has the property of re-| of plants. It isa resinous substance containing curbon,| ince forma the W. portion of the department of Cuuca. 
placing hydrogen in its organiccompounds. It is in this) hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen, which cannot be crys-| Chocolate, ch.) n. [Sp.; Fr. chocolat; It. ciocco 
minoer that chlorine bleaches textile fabrics. The a d or distilled, and has therefore never been ob-| lata.) This well-known article, used so extensively as & 
brewnness of the fabric is due to some brown organic} tained in so pure a condition that its composition could| beverage, is manufactured from the roasted beans of the 
substance, which, when submitted to the action off be accurately determined. When green leaves are] Theobroma cacao, and afterwards made into a paste by 
chlorine, parts with its hydrogen and assumes n color-| boiled with alcohol, the latter acquires a fine green] long trituration in a heated mortar, with sugar, vanilla, 
less form, containing chlorine. This fact is proved ona) color, and, when evaporated, deposits its chlorophyll. and cinnamon ; it is then poured into moulds, and leit to 
large scale by the action of chlorine on indigo. Another! Chloroph’yllite, n. [Gr. chloros, green, phyllon, a| dry or harden. C. is said to possess a peculiar, nitrogen- 
property of chlorine is that of destroying noxious| leaf, and Lithos, a stone.) (Min.) An altered variety of | ized principle, partaking of the active alkaloid of both 
vapors and miasmata. For the same reason, it is used| Iolite. It occurs at Haddam, in Connecticut, in large tea and coffoe— theine and caffiine; and on this account, 
as u disinfectant, the action being the same as that men-] prisms, or in foliated masses, of a grayish or brownish-| und from the presence of sugar, it is, toa certain extent, 
tioned above, For laboratory use, chlorine is best made green color — usually associated with Iolite in granite. nutritions, as well as being a grateful and stomuchic 
as follows: —Oil of vitriol and water, of each seven] The name has reference to the color and structure of beverage, From the addition of vanilla, and an astringent 
parts. Allow the mixture to cool, and add four parts of | the mineral. property in itself, chocolate acts in that manner or the 
chloride of sodium, mixed alternately with three parts | Chloro’sis, n. [Gr. chloros, green.) (Med.) A disease} system, and in weak, relaxed constitutions makes a 
of peroxide of manganese. The gas comes off slowly at to which young females are subject, and which is char-| most suitable beverage, by its binding effects on the 
first until the application of a gentle heat, when itim-| acterized by a peculiar sallow or greenish-yellow hue of | bowels. — This name is applied both to the pasty anb- 
mediately rushes forth in large quantities. The manu-| the countenance, and hence known as the green sick-| stance, and to the liquor or beverage made by dissolving 
facture of chlorine for bleaching purposes is described} ness. It is usually attended with great debility, palpi-| itin boiling water. 

under Biracting-Powbder. Chlorine is possessed of | tations of the heart, difficulty of breathing, pains in the -a. Like chocolate: having the color of chocolate. 
powerful affinities, and unites with all the metalloids] back and loins, and other distressing symptoms. The| Chocolate-house, u. A public house where choco- 
anıl metals, With oxygen it forms five compounds, —hy-| principal means to be employed in the cure of this dis-] late is drunk. 

pochlorcus acid, ClO; chlorous acid, ClOg; peroxide of | ease are gentle exercise in the open air, with nutritious | Choc/olate Lead, n. ( Painting.) A pigment prepared 
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by calcining oxide of lead with about one-third of that 
of copper, and reducing the compound to a uniform tint 
by levigution. 

Choe‘olate-nut, n. (Bot.) See THEOBROMA. 

Chocolo’chee, or Chocoloc co Creek, in Ala- 
bomu, rises in Benton co, nnd empties into Coosa River 
about lo m. N.W. of Talladega. 

Choe‘onat, in Junsylvama, a post-village and town- 
ship of Susquehanna co., about 14 m. S. W. of Bingham- 
ton. 

Choctaw, in Alabama, n W. county bordering on the 
Mississippi; area, about 800 sq. m. The Tombigbee 
River bounds it on the E. The surface is irregular; and 
soil partly fertile. /up. Butler, 

Choctaw, in Mississippi, a N. central county: area, 
990 sq. m. It is traversed by the Big Black River. 


forests. Cap. Greensborough. 

Choctaw Ageney, in Mississippi, a post-office of 
Oktibbeha co, 

Choctaw Agency, in Arkansas, a post-office of 
the Choctaw Nation. 

Choctaw Bayou 
Red River in the N.E. part of the co. 

Choctaw Bluff, in Alabama, a P. O. of Clark co, 

Choctaw Indians, a N. American tribe, formerly 
peopling the central part of Mississippi near the Yazoo 
River, and the W. portion of Alabama, They are now 
settled on their reservation in the Indian Territory on 
the banks of the Arkansas River. The Choctaws live 
there in a comparatively civilized state, devoting them- 
selves to farm-tillage and mechanical pursuits. They 
are closely allied with the Chickasaws, (J. v.,) and have 
a general council in common. 

Choe'tawhat‘chee River, rises in Barbonr co., 
Alabama, and flows 8. to the boundary, thence 8. 
throngh Florida, and falls into Choctawhatchee Bay. 

Chode. the old preterite of CHIDE, q. v. 

Choerilus, ius.) a tragic poet of Athens, who 
wrote 150 tragedies, of which 13 obtained the prize. — 
An historian of Samos. — The name of two other poets, 
one of whom was very intimate with Herodotus, and 
wrote a poem on the victory which the Athenians had 
obtained over Xerxes. On account of the excellence of 
the composition, he received a piece of gold for cach 
verse from the Athenians, and was publicly ranked with 
Homer as a poet. — The other was one of Alexander's 
flatterers. It is said that that prince promised him as 
many pieces of gold as there should be good verses in his 
poetry, and as many slaps on the forehead as there were 
bad. On examination, six of his verses were found enti- 
tled to the coins, while the rest were rewarded with cas- 
tigation. 

Choice, (is,) n. [From Croose, q. r.] Act of choos- 
ings selection; voluntary action of the mind in making 
a preference of one thing to another; election. 

There's small choice in rotten apples.” —Shaka. 

Power of choosing; option; preference; as, to toss for 
choice, í 

The soldier's virtue makes rather choice of loss." — Shaka. 

—Care in choosing or selecting; skill in making nice dis- 
tinction ; apt discrimination. 

“ They were collected with judgment and choice.” — Bacon. 

The thing chosen or selected; the thing taken or ap- 
proved in preference to others; object of choice. 

* Your choice is not so rich in birth as beauty.” — Shaka, 

—The best or most preferable part of anything; that 
which is more properly the object of choice. 

“ The choice and master-spirits of this age.” — Shake. 
To make choice of. To choose; to select; to take from 
several things proposed to one’s option. 
Wisdom of what herself approves makes choice.” — Denham. 
—a. Worthy of being chosen; select; rare; precious. 
My choicest hours of life are lost.“ — Swift. 

—Keeping or maintaining with care, as valuable; frugal; 
chary; as, to be choice of money. 

e that Is choice of his time. will also be choice of his com- 
pany. and choice of his actions.” — Taylor. 

—Selected with care; chosen with judgment and discrimi- 
nation. 

Choice words and measured phrase." — Wordsworth. 

Choice’-drawn, 2. Chosen or selected with special 
care. 

Thoice’fal, a. Unstable: changeable. 

Choice'less, a. Without the power of choosing; want- 
ing the right of choice; as, “that dead chotceless crea- 
ture.” — Hammond. 

Choice'ly, c. With nice discrimination; with apt re- 
gard to preference; with exact choice, 

“A band of men, 
Collected choicely from each county some.“ — Shaka. 

—Excellently: in a choice or preferable manner. 

“Old-fashioned poetry, but choicely good." — Walton. 

Choice’ness, n. Quality of being choice or preferable; 
nicety; particular value; intrinsic worth. 

Choir, (wir. n. (0. Fr. choéur ; Lat. chorus: Gr. chorar, 
a dance in a ring. Originally, a company of singers and 
dancers arranged in a ring.) That part of a church or 
cathedral where the singers or choristers chant or sing 
divine service, It is also applied to those whose special 
duty it is to perform the service to music. 
is divided into two parts, stationed on each side of the 
choir, in order to sing alternately, one side answering to 
the other, — It is also used to signily a band of singers 
in parts, or even the chorus itself. 

Choiseul, (shivaw-zool’,) the patronymic of a noble 
French family, distinguished in histo of ita more re- 
markable members were the followin 

C, Cesan, Due DE, und SEIGNEUR DU PLESSIS-PRASLIN, B. 
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soil is fertile, and the surface hilly, partly covered by | 
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1598. He was a distinguished soldier and diplomatist ; 
instructed Louis XIV. in the art of war, and aided Car- 
dinal Richelieu in his diplomatic successes. D. 1675. 

C., ETIENNE FRANÇOIS, Duc pe, a French statesman, B. 1719. 
As Grunt de Stainri/le, he, in 1753, was appointed French 
ambassador at Rome, and afterwards at Vienna. In 
1758 he succeeded Cardinal de Bernis as Minister ot 
Foreign Affairs, subsequently received the portfolios of 
war and marine, was created duke and peer of France, 
obtained high favor with Madame de Pompadour, aud, 
consequently, that of Louis XV. In 1761, C. concluded 
the hunous “ Family Compact,” or league of the Bour- 
bon monarchs of France, Spain, Parma, and Naples, 
and, in 1764, effected the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
France. His control of the war and marine depts. wax 
characterized by great vigor and economy ; and he devel- | 
oped and fostered the rising commerce of his country 
with India. CVs influence was felt and acknowledged at 
every court of continental Europe. On the advent of 
Madame du Barry, (q. v.,) he lost the favor of the king, 
and retired into private life. D. 1785. 

| C., GOUFFIER, MARIE GABRIEL FLORENT, (COMTE Dr.) B. 1752. 
He was French ambassador at Constantinople (1792), 
and the accomplished author of Voyage Pittoresque on 
Gréce. Proscribed during the revolution, he resided in 
Russia until the Restoration, when he returned to 
France, and was made a minister of state, D. 1817. 

Choiseul’, an island in the S. Pacific Ocean, belonging 
to the Solomon group. Lat. 7° 29” S., Lon. 157° 45’ E. 

Choke, v.a. A. S. aceocan; Icel. qroka, to swallow, 
from qvok, the throat; W. cegraw, to choke, from cey, the 
thront.] To throttle; to suffocate; to strangle by com- 
pressing the throat and so stopping the breath. 

‘*When to my good lord I prove untrue, I'll choke myself.” Sha. 

—To obstruct, hinder, or check; to clog; to block up; us, 
to choke a sewer, 

And crowds of mourners choke their sov'reign's way.” — Tickell. 

—To smother; to stifle; to extingnish: to overpower, 

„But oats and darnel choke the rising corn.” — Dryden. 

To take exception to; to cause um- 
Drage or offence, 

uv. i. To be suffocated; to have the 
windpipe stopped. 

To be obstructed or blocked up. — 
To be brought to a check, us if by a 
choking sensation. 

„The words choked in his throat.“ 
Sir W. Scott. 

—To take offence; to feel umbrage, 

Choke, n. A cant phrase for the 
internal part of an artichoke. 

Choke, n. ( Mining.) An adit is 
said to be choked when any earth 
or stone falls in and obstructs the 
current of water through it; the 
place or part so filled is called the 
choke. 

Choke’-cherry, n. (Bot.) The 
Prunus borealis, an astringent spe- 
cies of cherry. 

Choke’-damp, n. Noxious suffo- 
cating gus or vapor generated in 
wells, coal-mines, and other subter- 
ranean excavations. 

Chokeedar, (chö-ker-dar’,) n. 
(Hind. chauk:-dar.) In Hindostan, 
the name applied toa public watch- 
man, and also to a kind of custom- 
house officer, 


Choke’-f 


Fig. 593. 


a. Full to the verge A CHOKEEDAR, 
of choking; full to superfluity. See (Village watchman, 
CHOCK-FULL. Hindostan.) 

Choke’-pear, n. A kind of rough, harsh-flavored, un- 
palatable peur. — An aspersion or sarcasm used to 
silence another person. (Vulgar.) Johnson. 

Pardon me for going so low as to talk of giving choke-pears.” 
Richardson. 

CHok er; n. The person who, or thing which, chokes 
or chec . 

—Any incisive remark that is unanswerable ; as, his reply 
was a choker. 

A vulgarism for a cravat or neck-cloth; as, to wear a 

white choker. 

| Chok’ing, n. (Med.) An obstruction of the gullet, or 
of the passage leading to it, by morsels of food imper- 
fectly chewed, or other substances accidentally swal- | 
lowed. Theconsequences are sometimes serious, and will 
be considered in connection with the part principally 
concerned, — See PHARYNX, 

Chok’y, a. That tends to or has power to choke or 
suffocate. 

|\Chok’y, n. A slang phrase for a prison or place of 
dnrance; as, he was taken to choky. 

Chole‘doch, n. Gr. chole, bile, and doros, receiving. ] 
(Anat) The duct formed by the union of the hepatic 
and cystic ducts, which pours the hepatic and cystic bile 
inte the duodenum. —Dunglison, 

| Choledog’raphy, n. Gr. chole, and graphein, to de- 

scribe.) ( Med.) A description of what relates to the bile 

and biliary organs. 

| CholedoVogy, n. Gr. chole, and Taras, a discourse. | 
( Mel.) A treatise on the bile and biliary organs. 

Cholee’chel, an island of S. America, in the Argentine | 
Confederation, 220 m. from Carmen. It is formed by the | 
Rio Negro. 

Choler, r.) n. The bile. — Trasctbility: ill-humor: | 
anger: irritation of the passions: — formerly supposed 
to proceed from excess or acrimony of bile. 

It engenders choler, planteth anger Shake, 

Cholera, (kol’e-ra,) n. [Gr, from cholé, bile, and rhed, 
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to flow.] ( Med.) The Cholera-morbus, or sporadic C., is 
a disease accompanied by vomiting aud purging, with 
great pain and debility, and apparently arising from ex- 
cess or acrimony of bile: it is most common at the close 
of summer and beginning of autumn. and seems to be 
produced by cold, suppressed perspinudion, indigestible 
fruits, Ke. It generally commences with a sense of pain 
about the bowels, fever, thirst, an irregular pulse, and 
severe vomiting and purging of bilious matter; in 
favorable cases these symptoms subside in a few days 
with the aid of opiates, mucilaginous diluents, and mild 
aperients followed by tonics; but in severe cases great 
exhaustion ensues, attended by depression, anxiety, hur- 
ried respiration, cold sweats, Hiccup, low and fluttering 
pulse, Kc and the patients rapidly siuk. In such cases, 
warm fomentations sometimes relieve the pain, and ef- 
fervescent saline draughts check the sickness and en- 
able the stomach to bear large doses of opium.— Cq, 
Asiatic. The term Asiatic or Spasmodic C. has been ap- 
plied toa most appalling form of pestilential disease, 
which seems to have been but indistinctly known prior 
to the year 1817. It made its appearance in Aug. that 
year at Jessore, after having previously raged to a for- 
midable extent in the south of Bengal, and thence it 
spread over a great part of Asia, carrying off millions of 
human beings. In 1823 it broke out at Astrakhan, but 
did not at that time extend farther into Russia; in 1828, 
however, it appeared at Orenburg, and during the au- 
tumn of that year and spring of 1529 it spread over 
a considerable part of the Russian dominions. It raged 
at Moscow in Sept., 1830; and having been apparently 
carried by the Russian army into Poland, it propagated 
itself through different parts of Europe in 1852, and first 
appeared on this side of the Atlantic at Quebec, June 2, 
1532, and in New York. June 21, rapidly reaching most 
of the U. States. In 1834. 1849, 1850, aud 1854, it revis- 
ited this country, since which time it cannot be said 
to have reigned epidemically here, though it reap- 
peared frequently in Europe. The symptoms of this, as 
of other disorders, vary considerably at different times, 
and in different individuals. It commonly comes on 
without any warning, and the patient is frequently a 
corpse in a few hours. The attack usually begins with 
sickness and purging; the discharge in this case not 
being bilious, but a thin colorless fluid like rice-water, 
accompanied with great prostration of strength and cold 
clammy sweats. In a short time dreadful cramps assail 
the extremities and afterwards the abdomen, and other 
parts of the body; the body becomes bent, the limbs 
twisted, the conntenance cadaverous, the pulse almost 
imperceptible, the eyes sunken and surrounded by a 
dark circle, the patient sinks into a state of apathy, and, 
unless a favorable change speedily takes pluce, he soon 
expires. When reaction takes place, the pulse gradually 
returns, the natural warmth of the body is restored, nad 
the spasms and difficulty of breathing give way. Fre- 
quently, however, the reaction is accompanied by fever, 
closely snbling typhus, and which often terminates 
fatally, in from four to vight days. As regards the treat- 
ment of this disease, the only ndvice that can be given 
here is, to seek the aid of a medical man without delay. 

Cholera-morbus, n. ( Mei.) See CHOLERA. 

Cholerie, (4ol/er-ik,) a. Abounding with choler, or bile, 

“Our two great poets being... the one choleric and sanguine, 
the other phlegmatic und melancholic.’ - Dryden. 

—Irascible: easily irritated; prone to anger. 

Bull was an honest fellow, choleric, and of a very unconstant 
temper.""— Arbuthnot. 

—Angry; petulant; peevish; as, a choleric speech. 

Chol ericly, «~ir. In an angry or choleric manner. 

Chol erine, . (Wed.) The first stage of epidemic chol- 
era: also the precursory symptoms of cholera. Dunglison. 

Cholester'ic, a. [Fr. cholesterique.| Pertaining to, or 
composed of, cholesterine. 

Choles'terine, n. (% em.) A crystalline substance 
somewhat resembling fat. and often deposited in large 
quantity in the form of biliary calculi. It is a charac- 
teristic ingredient of bile; and is found also in peas, 
hene, &c. Firm. C5202 

Cholet, or Chollet. u town of France, dep. Maine- 
et-Loire, on the Maine, 12 m. S. S. E. of Beaupreau, 
Man. Cottons, woollens, linens, &c., are extensively 
carried on. Pop. 13.300. 

Cho'liamb, Choliam’bic, n. Fr. choliambique; 
Lat. choliambus.| (I.] In ancient poetry, an iambie 
verse whose last fuot, instead of an iambus, is a spondee 
ora trochee. 

Choltry, n. In Hindostan, an inn or caravansera. 

Cholu In. an inland town of Mexico, state of La Puebla, 

fertile plain S. of the Cordillera of the Malinche, 8 
N. W. of Puebla, and 64 S.E, of Mexico; Lat. 19° 
„ Lon. 089 13/15” W. C. was compared by Cortez, 
in the 16th century, with the most popnlous cities of 
Spain; but it declined with the rise of Puebla. It is still, 
however, a considerable place, and possesses some fine 
Aztec antiquities, the principal of which is a huge pyra- 
mid or tali, occupying an area almost double the base 
of the great Egyptian pyramid of Cheops, though its 
height is only 164 ft. Humboldt and other authorities 
regard it as bearing a remarkable analogy to the tem- 
ple of Belus, and other ancient structures of the Orien- 
tal wor Pop. Estimated at 14,000. 
Cho'mel, Avacste Fraxcots, an eminent French phy- 
inn. u. 1788; D. 1858. 

Chomer, n. See HOMER. 

Chomp,» i. Tochamp; to munch greedily ; to masticate 
CORTRE (Used in some parts of Eugland, and in U. 8.) 
(hon n. » town of Hindostan, prov. Gevalior, and 18 
m. N. W. of the latter city: Lat. 26° 27“ N.. Lon. 78° E. 
The British, under Lord Gough, won a great victory 

here over the Mahrattas, in 1843. 


CHOP 


Chon’‘drine, n. (Chem.) That form of gelatine which; 
is obtained from cartilage, and which differs from ori- 
nary gelatine in being precipitable by acetic and the: 
mineral acids, and by sulphate of alumina and potash, 

ersulpbate of iron, and acetate of lead. 

Chon‘drodite, n. (Gir. chondros, a grain.) (Min) A 
native silicite of magnesia, with part of the oxygen me! 
placed by Hun, and part uf the maguesia by protexide 
ofiron, The largest aud most crystalline masses are) 
found near Sparta in New Jersey, and near Edenville 
in New York. It is wund also in Fiuland, Sweden, Sux- 
ony, and the Ural, — See lun. 

Chon‘drold, . (Ur. clumdros, curtilage, and ridus, 
form.) Resewbling or partaking of the ature of car- 
tilage, 

Chondrology, n. [From Gr. chondros, and logos, 
speech.) (Med) A treatise on cartilages — Vungiisun. | 

Chondrom eter, a. (Ur. ciondros, grain, aid metron, 
measure.) A kind of steelyard, used iu the weighing of 

win. 

Chondropteryg lans. „ pl. (Gr. cine, carti- 
lage, and perys, a Wirt:; (Zodl.) The name of Cavier's 
last order of fishes, characterized by the gristly nature 
of all the spines which support the fins. The whole 
internal skeleton in this order is cartilaginous, 

Chon'drus, n. (Bot) A gen. of plants, urd. Coramiacer, 
The most important species is Co hd, commonly | 
called Carrageon or Irish moss, which is used medicinally 
for its nutritive, emollient, aud demulcent properties, 
being administered in the form of a decoction or jelly. 

Cho’nos Archipelago, « croup of barren te 
lying of the W. coast of Patazonias Lat. between 4 
and 4° 8, Lon. between 749 aud 759 W. | 

Chon'tales, a district of Nicaragua, N.B. of the lakes 
Nicaragua and Man gd, separated from Honduras by 
the district of Sguvra. 

Choose, (chö:,) (pret. cnose, pp. CHOSEN,) r.a. (A. S. 
commen; Ger, kiesen; O. Ger. kinsan ; Teel. kiese; Goth. | 
kinsan ; Swed. and Goth. kesas ; all signifying to test, to 
prove, and by consequence, to select; Sansk, gus, tu try, 
to taste] To take one thing in preference to another, 
or others; to prefer; to select: ty elect; to adopt. 

~ Choose an author as you choose a friend.”"— Roscommon. 

v. i. To prefer; to make a choice or selection, 

"The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest.” — Milton. 

—To possess the power of choice; to exercise the oppor- 
tunity of selection. 

For all ber haste, she could not choose but stay.” — Dryden, 

Chooser, n. One who chooses, or has the power of 
electivu. 

“ Each one may here a chooser be.” — Drayton. 


Choos'ingly, adr. By choice; in the way of choice. 
Chop, r.a. Ger- and Du. kuppen ; L. Lat. coppere, from 
Ur. kopta, to strike, second aorist A. from root hep.) 
To cut into small pieces; to mince; — usually preceding 
up; as, to chop ap meat. 
xo cut off or separate by striking or cleaving; to divide, 
(generally with off) 
“Within these three days his head is to be chapt of.” — Shake, 
—To ilevour or eat greedily; with up. 
“You are for chopping up your entertainment like an hungry 
clown.” — Dryden. 
To open or break into chinka; to chap off. —See Citar. 
—v. i, To do anything with a quick aud sudden move- 
ment; to strike unexpectedly, 
“He chops at the shadow, aud loses the substance.” — L Estrange. 


—To break up another person's conversation or discourse ; 
to intervene without ceremony. 
(Newt) To turn, vary, or shift suddenly; as, a chop- 
ping wind. | 
Chop, r.a. A. S. crapian, cypan ; Ger. kaufen; Goth. 
Kuh,. Ww transact business: allied to cheapen; Sent. 
cup, to exchange, to buy and sell, and to overturn.) 
To buy; to barter, truck, change, or exchange; to put; 
one thing in the place of another; ns, to chop a bargain. 
—To bandy; to change about; to give and take; us, to 
chop logic. 
We go on e ing and c 
14 L a. hanging our friends, as well as our 
=r. 1. To wrangle: to altercate; to bandy words, 
“t Let not the counsel at the bar chop with the judge.” — Bacon, 
n. A stroke; act of cleaving or chopping. 
“ Believe them at the first chop, whatsoever they say,” — Tyndall. 1 
—A piece chopped; a small piece of meat; as, a chop from 
the tender loin. 
“ Old Cross condemns all persons to be tops. 
That can't regale themselyes with mutton- chops.” — King, 
—A crack or cleft in anything. See Cmap, 
—The chap; the jaw. See Cv. 
Chop, n. [Chinese] (Com) Quulity: kind: brand; as, 
tea of the first chop — A cnstom-honse permit. 
pee 2 — — of chests of tea of the aime leaf 
ant make, — Grand chap, a ship's clearance certificate, 
Chop’-boat, n. (Chin. chop, quality. (Naut) A lighter 
licensed z the Chinese govt. to carry goods in transit 
from the hangs (warehouses) to vessels lying in harbor. 
Chop'-church, n. A sihing term for one who ex- 
changes one benefice for another. 
Cho'per, a river of Russia, which after a conree of 260 
n joins the Don near the village of Ust-Chopersk. 
ose r Having the lower chop 
tepressed : — hence, dejected; discon : f 
dispirited, — See Ca I. opts ann 1 
Chophouse, „. A homse w 
dressed are sold: a luncheon- 


here provisions ready 
place; a restanrant. 


“T lost my place at the clp Bause. where every 
pubite n masa of broth, or Gg of al Ie ess 8 


Cho'rally, air 
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(m) In China, a custom-house where certain tran- 
sit duties are levied, 

Chopin. „Fr. chopine; Ger, schoppen.) A liquid men- 
sure nsed in France, of nearly au English pint, Winches- 
ter measnre.—In Scotland, a quart ( Eng. wine measure), 
nearly half a Scottish pint, or 621017 cute inches.—A 
high-heeled shoe worn Ly ladies, Bee CHIOPPINE, 

Chopin. Freoinic, n distinguished Polish pianist and 
composer, u. near Warsaw, 1510; b. in Puris, 1549, Life 
of C, vy M. Karasowskit, 2 vols. (Dresden, 1877). 

Chop'ness, n. A kind of spade. 

Chop per, „, The person who, or thing which, chops; 
ns, a meatehopper, 

Chop'ping, „ Chubby; stout; plump; lusty. 

~ Both would own the fair sod chopping child.’ — Fenton, 


—Changing or veering about suddenly aud without anti- 
bete r, a Chopping sun. 

„ A chopin or chioppine — A cutting or mincing. 

Chop'ping-block, n. A block or log of wood on 
which anything is had to be chopped, 

(Brich-making.) A block of wood used for reducing 
bricks to their intended form by axing them; it is made 
of any chanece-piece thut can be oltained, and commonly 
from 6 to S inches square, supported generally upon two 
l-inch piers, if two men are to work at it; but if four 
men, the (. must be lengthened and supported by 
three piers, and se on, nevurding to the number; it is 
about 2 feet 3 inches in height, 

Chop'ping-knife, n. A knife for chopping or min- 
cng meat, 


“ Here comes Dormetus, with... a chopping knife under his 
girdle.” — Sidney e 
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eral strings, pi or voices. In practical music there 
are several of chords : d.en the fundamental chord, 
consisting of the third, Mith, and eighth of the fonda- 
mental bass, or their inversions ;— the accidental chars, 
which muy result trom either of two causes, viz, onti- 
ctiputim or retardation; — by anticipatum, when their 
construction assiities some note or nutes of a succeed- 
ing chord (a chor! not yet struck); by retardation, when 
one or mure putes are, by suspension, carried in to the 
composition of the succeeding chord;— the anomalous 
or , chord, in which some interval or intervals 
ure greater or lesser than those of the fundamental 
chord; — and the trans chord, in which some inter- 
iate notes are introduced to smoothen the tra 
from one chord to another, Lut which do not form any 
component parts of the findamental, and cannot be 
justly culled either anticipations or suspensions. 
(Geom,) The straight line which joins the two ex- 
tremities of the are of a curve; so called from the resem 
blance which the are and chord together have to a bow 
and its string, the chord representing the string In Aig. 
177, the line DD is the chord of the are I- fi D. The 
chord of a circular are is obtained by multiplying the 
ruling by twice the sine ot half the angle which the ark 
subltends at the centre. ‘Tables of chords are given in 
some of the older works on trigonometry ; but they have 
been superseded by the tables of sines, which are much 
more convenient for trizonometrical calenlations, 
—v. d. To string, or provide with resonant chords. 

“When Jubal struck the chorded shell.” — Dryden. 
'Chordee’.n. [Fr cordée.) ( Med.) A painful affection 
of the penis, attending gonerrhara, š 

ob of 


Chop'py, a. Chappy: full of clefts, crevices, or cracks ; 
as, a “choppy finger.” — Shaks, 

Chops, n. pl. See Cuor, 

Chop'stick, n. A Chinese instrument of wood or ivory, 
used in place of a fork or spoon, fur conveying food to 
the mouth, 

Chop'tank River. It rises in Kent co., Del., flows 
S.W. into Md, and empties into the Chesapeake. 

Chorag'ic, d. Pertaining to the nncient chorus, or 
choragus, 

Chorag'ic Monument, in ancient Greece, a monu- 
ment erected in honor 
ufone who hal gained 
a prize ns “chorgus,” 
or organizer of the 
play and chorus, The 
remains of two very 
fine monuments of 
this sort are still te be 
seen at Athens, viz.: 
those of Thrasyllus 
and of Lysicrates, the 
last popularly called 
the Lanternoj Dewor- 
thenes. (Fig. Ti 

Chora'gus, n. lat., 
from Gr. chorryos; 
choros, a chorus, and 
ago, tu lead.) The per- 
son who, mnong the 
ancient Athenians, su- 
perintended, or paid 
the expenses of a 
chorus, 

Choral, (kral) a. 

From Cnones, J. e) 
longing to, or com- 
posing, a choir or con- 
cert ; as, “ Choral sym- 
pone — Milim, 

Cho'ral, Chorale 
m. (Mas.) A sacred 
melody, of a simple 
and uniform charac- 
ter, corresponding to 
the ordiuary psalm- 
tunes. 

Cho'ralist, „ A 
member ofa choir; a 
musician. 


In 
the manner ofa chorus 
or choir, 

Cho'razin, one of 
the cities in which 
Christ's mighty works 
were done, but named 
only in his denuncia- 
tion ( Matt, xi.21; Luke 
X. 13.) It was known 
to St. Jerome, who 
describes it as on the 
shore of the lake, 2 m. 
from Capernaum. Robinson locates it at the modern 
Tell-hOn, 3 m. N.E, of Capernaum, but without good 
authority. 

Chord, börd.) n. (Lat. chorda; Gr. chor-de, originalty, 
a gut or intestinal cord.) The string of a musical in- 
strument, 

(Mus) The harmonions combination of three or more 
musical sounds heard together. Before the introduction 
of simultaneous sounds. the word C. was solely applica- | 
ble to a distended aonorons string: hut after the dis- | 
covery of counterpoint, and the formation and establish- | 
ment of varions combinations, a general term became 
necessary to express those combinations, and that which 
before applied only to a single string was now borrowed, 
and the sense extended to a union of the sounds of sev- 


Fig. 594. — MONUMENT OF LYM- 
CRATES. (ATHENS.) 


Chore, „ (Sume as Eng. Ciar, q.r.) A small 
work done about a house, (A familiar, colluquial word 
in the U. States.) 

Choren. n. [Lat.: from Gr. choreia, advancing.) ( Med.) 
‘Lhe disease commonly called St. Vitws's Dance. Tt shows 
itself by convulsive motions of the limbs, face, head, 
and trunk, varying extremely in extent and violence; 
the speech is often more or less affected, and frequently 
the mental energies become grievously impaired, It is 
most common in early life, as from the age of ten or 
twelve to puberty; and makes its aporosts gradually 
in persons chietly of debilitated constitutions; the appe- 
tite is generally ravenous at first, and the bowels cos- 
tive; various convalsive motions then ensue, and onl, 
cease during sleep, which, however, is seldom sonni 
This is one of those diseases which require special at- 
tention in their early stages, It usnally disappears under 
jili ions treatment, or as the patient grows up; but oc 
casivnally it terminates in epilepsy. puralysis, or idiocy. 
The proper mode of treatment is ty restore the tone of 
the system by tonics, a nourishing diet, and frequent 
exercise in the open nir. 

Choregraphic, Choregraphical, (ké-re-grif’- 
ikja. Relating, or pertuming, to choregraphy. 

Choreg’raphy, n. Gr. choreia, and grophein, to de 
pict.) The ort of representing dancing Ly signs, as sing- 
ing is represented by notes. 

Chorepis’copal, o. | (ir. chros, place, nnd episk 4 
bishop. Porcining wth power ofa local — on 
suffragan. 

Chorepis'copus, „ [Lat.: from Gr. choros, place, 
and epishopos, a bishop.) (Feel) A country bishop: a 

rson appointed by a bishop in the emily periods of 

hristianity to superintend the rural districts which ap- 
pertained to his divcese, but which were at an incon- 
— distance from the city in which be himself 
abode. 

Chorus. Choree’, n. Lat. choreus; Gr. choreiés. 
(Ane, Poet.) A foot of two syllables, the first long u 
the second short; a trochee, — Also a foot consisting of 
three short syllables; a tritrach, 

Chorlamb. Choriam’bus, Choriam’bic, n. 
Gr. choreios, & trochee, and tambes, inmbus.) (Ane. 
Poet.) A toot consisting of four syllables, of which the 
first und lust are long. and the others short; that is, a 
chorenus aud trochve, and an jambos united, 

Choriam’bic, a. (Lat. choriambicus.) Belonging to 
a choriamb, 

Cho'rie, a. Consisting of, or pertaining to, a chorus; 
as, a choric ode. 

Chorillos, iv Peru, a village and watering-place, 10 m. 
N. of Lima. It is much resorted to by the inhabitants 
of Lima, There are many ruins of Peruvian edifices, 

Cho'rion, ». Gre skin.) (Anat) The external mem- 
brane which envelops the fœtus im utero, between 
which and the amnion there is a gelatinous fluid. Its 
interior surface is smooth, but externally it is shaggy 
and vascular. 

Hut., The external membrane of the seeds of plants. 
Craig. 

Cho'rist, n. Fr. choriste; L. Lat. choruta, sane a 
chortalis, trom Lat. chorus.) A singer in a choir or con- 
cert, 

‘Chorister, (lor ur- ter.) n. A chorist; the lender of a 
choir. 

Choris'tie, a. Choral; pertaining to a choir. (u.) 

Chorley, » town of England, in Lancashire, 9 m. from 
. Manuf, Chiefly cotton goods and yarns. IV. 

5015 
Chorog’rapher, n. [See Cnoroorapny.] One who 
practises the art of chorograpliy. 
orograph ic, Chorograph‘ical, a. Relating 
to, or Consisting of, chorography. 
“LT have added a chorographical description of this terrestrial 
paradise,” — Raleigh. 

Chorograph ically, adv. In a chorographical man- 
ner. 

Chorography, (/4-rog’ra-/e,) n. [ Gr. chéros, place, 

and graph, to describe.) The description of a district, 
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in contradistinction to geography (the description of the 
earth or of countries), and topography (the description 
of particular spots). 

Cho’roid, a. (Gr. chorion, the chorion, and eidos, 
form. ( Anat.) A name given to several parts of the body, 
resembling the chorion in the multitude of their vessels. 

Choroid Membrane of the Eye. The second tunic of the 
eye lying under the sclerotic, with which it has a vascu- 
lar connection: it commences at the optic nerve, and 
passes forward with the sclerotic to the beginning of the | 
transparent cornea, where it firmly adheres to the scle- | 
rotic by acellular membrane, forming a white fringe 
called the cilliary circle; it then recedes trom the scle- 
rotic and cornea, forming a round colored disc called the 
tris, and its posterior surface is termed urea. It is very 
vascular, and its external stellated vessels are called | 
vasa verticosa. Its internal surface is covered by a 
black pigment, 

Choron’, ALExanpre ETIENNE, a French musical com- 
poser, B. at Caen, 1771. lle founded in 1817 a musical 
school for children, which afterwards took the name of 
Institution Royale de Musique Religieuse. His principal 
work is his Principes de Compositum des écoles d Italie. 
D. 1834. 

Cho’ros Islands, 3 islands off the coast of Chili. The 
largest is in Lat. 24° 17“ S., Lon. 719 36’ W. 

Chorus, (“Tue, n. (Lat. chorus; Gr. choros; W. cor, a 
round, a circle; Fr. chæur.| (Ant.) Among the Greeks, | 
it denoted a number of singers and dancers employed on 
festive occasions, and also in the performance of plays. 
During the most flourishing periods of Attic tragedy, 
the C consisted of a group of male and female person- 
ages, who remained on the stage as bystanders or spec- 
tators, and, during the intervals of the acting, chanted 
songs relating to the subject of the play. They some- 
times even took part in the performance, by advice, 
comfort, consolation, or dissuasion. In early times it con- 
sisted of a great number of persons, sometimes as many 
as 50; but it was afterwards limited to 15. The leader 
of the C. was called corypheus, and sometimes the 
©. was divided into 2 parts, which sang alternately. 
With the decline of ancient tragedy, the C. also fell into 
disuse. In recent times some attempts have been made 
to restore the ancient C, as in Schiller's Bride of Mes- 
sin 2. 

(Mus.) A composition of 2, 3, 4, or more parts, each 
of which is intended to be sung by a plurality of voices. 
Also, the performers who sing those parts, and form 
what is called a chorus, or choral part of an orchestra. 

Chose, imp. and pp. of CHOOSE. q. v. 

Chose, (U.) n. [Fr., Sp., and It. cosa ; from Lat. causa, 
a rete (Law.) Personal property; a thing. — Chose 
in possession. A personal thing in possession. — Chose in 
action, A personal property whereof the owner has not 
possession (in the technical sense), but only a right of 
action to recover it; as a debt on bond or covenant. 

Chosen, (choz’n,) pp. of Cuoose, (g. v.) 

Chos’roes l., or Kuoskou the Great, king of Persia, 
succeeded Cabades, a. D. 531. Ile was fierce and cruel, 
but possessed many good qualities, and encouraged the 
arts and sciences, He concluded a peace with the Ro- 
mans, but afterwards invaded their territories, and was 
repulsed by Belisarius. In the reign of Justinian II., he 
attacked the Romans again, but was defeated by Tiberius. 
D. of vexation, 579. 

Cuosroks TI., ascended the throne in 590, on the deposition 
of his father Hormidas, and is accused of having mur- 
dered him. His nobility conspired against him on ac- 
count of his cruelties, and obliged him to fly to the 
Romans, who replaced him on the throne. He after- 
wards carried his army into Judea, Syria, and Egypt, and 
male himself muster of Carthage, but was defeated by 
the Emperor Heraclius, and thrown into prison by his 
son, Where he D. 627. 

Ch ta, a town of Peru, cap. of a prov. of same name, in 
the dep. Libertad, on a tributary of the Marañon, abt. 130 
m. N. of Truxillo; pop. of prov. about 70,000. 

Cho'ta Nagpoor’, in Hindostan. See Nagroor. 

Chouans, (% /d.) n. pl. (Hist.) The name popularly 
given, during the Vendéan civil war in France, to the 
pessants of Brittany and Lower Maine. This nume was 
gradually extended to all the Vendéans, and was origi- 
nally derived from the ery of the screech-owl, (chat- 
huant,) an imitation of which was a signal used during 
their nightly meetings. See Venpér. 

Choangh, (tshuff.) n. A. S. ceogh.) (Zoöl.) The Pyrrho- 
coraz graculus, a bird of the fam. Corvide, somewhat 
larger and taller than the Juckdaw, whose habits it in 
many respects resembles. 

Choute, n. Same as Jowl, q. v. 

Choul'try, n. See CHOLTRY. 

Cho us, or Choe’us, n. (Antiq.) A Greek measure of 
liquids, corresponding to the Roman congius and con- 
taining about six English pints. 

Chouse, v.a. [Said to be from a Turkish word, chiaus, 
signifying an interpreter or envoy. A chiaus, who was 
sent by the Grand Signior to London in 1609, committed 
a gross fraud on the Turkish and Persian merchants 
residing in London, which obtained much notoriety. 
Hence, to chiaus came to signify to defraud, to cheat.) 
To cheat; to trick; to impose upon; to defraud. Gen- 
orally preceding of or out of; as, to be choused out of 
mouey. 

Freedom and zeal have choused you o'er and o'er.” — Dryden. 

—n. One easily cheated or imposed upon; a tool; a gull; a 
simpleton; as, A sottish chouse.’ —Hudibras, 

—A trick, sham, or imposition. 

Chout, n. (cm.) In India, a fourth part of the clear 
revenue. 

Chouteau’, Avucustz and Prerrg, 2 brothers, founders 
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Chow’an, in N. Carolina, a N.E. co., bordering on Albe- 
marle Sound, and bounded W. by the Chowan River; 
area, about 240 sq. m. Its surface is uearly level. Its 
name is derived from the Chowanokes, a tribe of Indians 
who inhabited that country. Cap. Edenton. Pop. 
in (188) 7,900. 

Chowbent', (sometimes called ATHERTON,) a thriving 
town of England, co. Lancaster, 10 m. W.N.W. of Man- 
chester, und 6 E.S. k. of Wigan, Munf. Machinery and 
nails. op. 8,117, 

Chow’-chow, a. Mixed; mingled together; as, chow- 
chow pickles. 

75050 A kind of mixed pickles, originally brought from 
China. 

Chow-chow-chop. In China, the last lighter-load of 
goods sent on board a ship to complete her lading. 

Chow’der, n. Sp. shode] (Cookery.) In the United 
States, a dish of fish boiled with biscuit, onions, &c. — 
In Spain, a paste made of milk, eggs, sugar, and four, 
(called chode.) 

—In some parts of England, a vender of fish. 

—v.a. To make a chowder. 

Chow’der-beer, u. A beverage made in the W. of 
England, by boiling black spruce in water, and mixing 
molasses with it. 

Chow’'ry, n. (Hind. chamri.] A fly-flapper; a brush, 
or whisk used in India, to keep off flies. 

Choy’-root, n. Same us CHAY-ROOT, q. v. 

Chrematis’ties, n. sing. (Gr. chrémata, wealth.) A 
name given by French economists to the science of 
wealth, considered as a branch of the science of politi- 
cal economy. 

Chreotech'nies, n. sing. [Gr. chreios, useful, and 
techne, art.] The science of the useful arts, as commerce, 
agriculture, mechanics, and manufactures, 

Chrestom’'athy, n. [Gr. chrestos, useful, and mathein, 
to learn.} Literally, that which is useful to learn. The 
Greeks frequently formed commonplace books by col- 
lecting the various passuges to which, in the course of 
reading, they had affixed the mark X (chrestos). Hence 
the name sometimes applied to a collection of useful 

vieces out of the best authors, 

Chrism, (krizm,) n. (Gr. chrisma, from chrid, chrizd, 
to anoint.) (rel.) The name given in the Roman Catho- 
lic and Greek churches to a mixture of oil and aromatic 
balsams consecrated with great formulity by the bishop 
on Holy Thursday, and used in baptism, confirmation, 
and ordination. That used in extreme unction, likewise 
consecrated, is merely pure oil. 

Chris’mal, a. Pertaining to chrism. 

Chrisma’'tion, n. Act of bestowing chrism. 


|Chris’matory,7. A vessel to hold the vil for chrism. 


Christ. (Gr. Christos, anointed, answering to Messiah 
in Heb.| The name given as a title of eminence to 
Jesus our Saviour, whom, in the words of St. Peter 
(Acts x. 38), “ God anointed,” as king, priest, and pro- 
phet, “ with the Holy Ghost and with power.” 

Christchurch, a town of England, in Hampshire, 
situated in the New Forest, 99 m. 8.W. of London. 
Manf. Ale, and clock-work springs. Pop. 10,304. 

Christ-cross-row, n. The alphabet; still some- 
times sv called from a former practice of writing it in 
the form of a cross, or from the cross often set before it. 

Christen, (kris’n,) v. a. [A. S. Cristman, from Gr. 
Christos, Christ.] To initiate into the Christian Church 
by naming and baptizing. 

To name; to give a name to; to denominate; as, to 
christen a ship. 

Chris'tendom, n. [A. S. Cristendom—Cristen, Chris- 
tian, and dom, rule, power, jurisdiction.) A word some- 
times employed in such a sense as to comprehend all 
nations in which Christianity prevails; more commonly 
all realms governed under Christian sovereigns and in- 
stitutions. Thus European Turkey, although three- 
fourths of its inhabitants are Christians, is not in ordi- 
nary language included within the term Christendom. 
The number of Christians inhabiting Europe and 
America, and scattered in the other parts of the globe, 
may be approximately estimated as follows: 

Roman Catholic Church. 
Protestant Church of all denominations. 
Greek and other Oriental Churches... . . 


—Countries or regions inhabited by Christians. 

“An older and a better soldier, none that Christendom gives 
out.“ — Shaks. 

—The whole body of Christians. 

Christian, (/7is'tyan,) n. [Gr. Christianas, from Chris- 
tos, Christ; Lat. Christianus.) A professed follower or 
disciple of Christ; a believer in the religion of Christ; 
one united to Christ. 

“ A Christian is God Almighty's gentleman." — Hare. 


—Inan extended sense, an inhabitant of Christendom; one 
born of Christian parents, in a Christian country. 

—a. Relating to Christ or Christianity; pertaining to, 
taught by, or received from Christ; as, the Christian re- 
ligion. — Professing the religion of Christ; as, a Chris- 
tian people. 

—Fcclesiastical: pertaining to the Church of Christ; as, 
a Christian court. 

Christian name, the name given in baptism, as distin- 
guished from the gentilitious or surname. 

Christ, (Order of.) n. (Hist.) On the abolition of the 
Templars by Clement V., in 1312, King Dionysius of 
Portugal preserved the order in his dominions, but 
changed its title in 1317 to that of The Knights of 
Christ, or The Ord~ of Our Lord Jesus Christ, This ar- 
rangement was sanctioned by Pope John XXL. or XXII., 


of the city of St, Lours, Mo., g. v., 1,764. 


in 1319. The seat of the order was transferred from 
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Castro-Marino to Thomar in 1366. The new order after 
„Wards attained such power that King Johu III. was 
obliged tu-obtain an edict from Pope Hadrian VI., 1522, 
by which the grand-mastership of the order became 
vested in the kings of Portugal. 

Christ, (Order of,) u. ( Hist.) 

A papal order of merit, created 
(un a branch of the Portuguese 
order of same name) by Pope 
John XXII. It consists of only 
one class, who wear a star and 
decoration, as represented in 
Fig. 505. 

Christian I., [Dan. Chris- 
tiern,] king of Denmark and 
Norway from 1448 to 1481. 

CHRISTIAN II., the Cruel, succeeded 
his father John, 1513. His 
cruelties and exactions caused 
his name to be universally 
execrated. The nation rallied 
round Gustavus Vasa, and C. 
was compelled to sign his own 
abdication, 1523. He began 
wandering over Europe in the 
hope of enlisting partisans to 
his cause, but was at lust taken 
prisoner, and thrown into con- 
finement, where he D. 1539. 

CnnisrTiAx IHI., succeeded his father 
Frederick L, and p. 1559. 

Cnnisriax IV., succeeded his father 
Frederick II. in 1588; spent his BADGE OF THE PAPAL 
life in the German wars, and D. ORDER OF CHRIST. 
1648. 

CuRISTIAN V., succeeded Frederick III. in 1670, and D. 1690, 
alter a long and fruitless war aguinst Sweden. 

Curistian VI., succeeded his father Frederick IV., 1730, 
and b. 1746. 

Curistian VII., succeeded his futher Frederick V. in 1766, 
and in the same year married Caroline Matilda, sister 
of George III. of Englund. The dissipations of his early 
life had enteebled his energies, and reudered bim unfit 
for government. The management of the state was, in 
consequence, seized by Count Bernstorff. who had pos- 
sessed the entire confidence of the king’s father. Berns- 
torff, however, was soon forced to retreat before Stru- 
ensee, Who exercised unbounded influence over the king 
and his imprudent young queen. But innovations of a 
despotic tendency soon drew npon this minister the 
hatred of the nation. The quecn-dowager seeing this, 
made it an occasion for satistying her ambitious nature, 
by attaching herself to the malcontents; and in 1772 
she succeeded in persuading the vacillating king to draw 
up an order of arrest for Struensee and the young queen. 
Bernstorff was recalled from Hamburg. In 1784, C. 
being incapacitated by mental disease, his son Frederick 
VI. came to the head of the government, as joint regent 
with the queen-mother. C. died 1808. 

CnnisTIAN VIII., Duke of Schleswig-Holstein and Lauen- 
burg, succeeded Frederick VI. in 1839, as king of Denmark 
only, and D. 1848, after an unimportant reign of 9 years. 

CHRISTIAN IX. (of SCHLESWIG - HOLSTEIN - SONDERBURG- 
GLÜCKSBURG,) B. 1818, succeeded Frederick VII. as king 
of Denmark, in 1863, and reigns as a popular and en- 
lightened monarch. His 2d son was, in 1863, elected 
king of Greece, and his two elder daughters are married 
to the heirs-apparent of the crowns of Great Britain 
and Russia. 

Chris'tian, in Arkansas, a township of Independence 
co. 

Christian, in Illinois, a S. central co.: area, 675 sq. 
m. It is bounded on the N. by the Sangamon River; 
its surface is nearly level, and the soil fertile. Cap. 
Taylorsville. 

Chris‘tian, in Kentucky, a S. W. co., bordering on Ten- 
nessee; area, 700 sq. m. It is drained by a number of 
small streams. The surface is undulating. The soil in 
the level parts is fertile; and the hills contain rich coal 
and iron mines, The rock underlying the county is 
cavernous limestone. There are here also several sub- 
terranean channels. Cap. Hopkinsville. 

Chris’tian, in Missouri. a S. W. county: area, abont 
500 sq.m. It is drained by James River; Swan Creek, 
and smaller streams. The surface is hilly; the soil is gen- 
erally well timbered, and fertile in the valleys. Iron, cop- 
per, and lead are found. Cap. Ozark. 

Christia’na, a river which rises in Cass co., Mich., and 
flows into the St. Joseph's River at Elkhart in Indiana. 

Christia’na, in Delaware, a hundred of New Castle 
co, 

—, or CHRISTIANA BRIDGE, a post-village of New Castle co, 
on e Creek, about 10 m. S. W. of Wilmington; 

p. 443. 

Christiana. in Minnesota, a post-village of Dakota 
co., 30 m. S. of Minneapolis, and 22 N. of Faribault. 

Christiana, in /*nnsylrania, a post-village of Lan- 
caster co., about 20 m. K. by S. of Lancaster. 

Christiana, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township 
of Dane co., on Koshkonong Creek, 20 m. S. E. of Madi- 
son. 

zii township of Vernon co., 8 m. N. of Viroqua; pop. 

Christiana Creek, in Delaware, New Castle co. 
formed abont 6 m. W. of Wilmington by the union of 
3 small creeks; it flows E., unites with the Brandywine 
at Wilmington, and enters Delaware Bay 2 m. below. 

Chris'tian Æra, n. (Chron.) Same as ANNO DOMINI, 


9. v. 
Christian Connection, n. (Eccl. Hist.) This de- 


nomination was originated in the early years of the 
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present century, by the union of three secessions from 
other churches—the “O'Kelly” secession from the Metho- 
dist Church in 1793; a secession from the Haptist Church 
in Vermont in 1800; and a secession from the Presbyte- 
rian Church in Kentucky and Tennessee,which took place 
in 1801, and formed the Springfield Presbytery. The 
General Conference meets every four years, At that 
of 1566 fifty conferences were represented. They were 
from the w England states, New York, New J 
Vennsylvania, Ohio, Hlinois, Indiana. Iowa, Michi 
Wisconsin, and Canada. A resolution reiterated: 
“That the name Christian is the only mame of distinc- 
tion which we take, and by which we, us a denomina- 
tion, desire to be known, and the Bible our only rule of 
faith and practice.” The government of the convention 
is congregational. The leading doctrines of the Evan-! 
gelical churches, with baptism by immersion, are gen- 
erally recognized. They have two colleges — Christian 
Union College, at Merom, Ind., and Grahnin College in 
N. Caroli academies at Wolforough, N. II., aud 
Starkey, N. Y., and several periodicals. 

Christia’nia, a seaport town. and cap. of the king- 
dom of Norway, on the Agger, at the head of a very deep 
gulf or fierd, to which it gives name; 162 m. E. ot 
Bergen, 242 8. by E. of Drontheim, and 255 W. by N. of 
Stockholm. The town is well laid ont, lies in a pic- 
turesque situation, and has some fine public buildings 
C. is the residence of the Norwegian viceroy, and the 
seat of the Diet. The Gulf of C. unites with the furthest 
N. point of the Skager-rack; thongh in parts narrow, 
and difficult of navigation, it has deep water throughout, 
there being 6to9 fathoms close to its quays. C.is the seat 
of a noble university, and has many scientific, educa- 
tional, and literary institutions. Ma Wuollens, glass, 
tobacco, hardware, soap, leather, cordage. Prin. Erp. 
Timber, deals, iron and nails, bones, bark, and salted 
fish. The deals shipped hence have always been held in 
the highest estimation, in consequence of the sap being 
carefully cut away. This city was built by Christian 
IV. of Denmark in 1621. 7% (1376) 112,977. 

Chris‘tianism, u Fr. christianisme.] The Christian 
doctrine; Christianity. 

Christianity, n. |L. Lat. Christianitas: Gr, Christi- 
anismos, trom Christos, the anointed one; It. Christi- 
ani i: Fr. Carélienté; Sp. Clhristiandad.) The religion 
instituted by Jesus Christ. From the period when the 
disciples * were called Christians first in Antioch,” (Acts 
xi. 26,) down to the present day, the main doctrines of 
the gospel, and the great moral principles which it re- 
veals and confirma, have been preserved without inter- 
ruption in the Church. But notwithstanding this sub- 
stantial unity. it cannot be denied that the character of 
the religion his been very materially colored through- 
out all its history by the circumstances and genius of 
different nations and ages. The first marked torms of 
opinions which acquired consistency among the general 
body ot Christians tended in two very different direc- 
tions. The Jwiaizing Christians clung to the ordinances 
of the elder religion; bnt although, under the names of 
Nazarenes, &c., they existed as late as the 4th century, 
they ceased after the Ist to exercise any very extensive 
influence on the Church. The Speculative Christians 
placed figurative interpretations both on the external 
facta and mysteries of the religion; or sought to connect 
it with the philosophical and theurgical systems of the 
ancient world. Apollos of Alexandria was the first 
teacher, it is commonly said, who introduced this specu- 
lative tendency into Christianity; and St. Paul, while he 
does not condemn Apollos, dwells on the evils produced 
by those who froin his teaching deduced as it were a 
separate body of doctrine, (l Cor. iii.) In this way arose: 
1. The early heretics, the Nicolaitanes and followers of 
Cerinthus, and the Gnostics, protessors of the “ knowl- 
edge falsely so called” (Yevddvupos yv@ots) of St. Panl. 
2. At a later peri the Manichaans, who imported into 
Christianity the notion of the rival principles of good} 
and evil, which continued for many s to possess ad- 
herents. 3. Within the Church itself, the Alexandrian 
School of Teology, which has exercised a more perma- 
nent influence. This school, in the 2d and dd centuri: 
became partially tinged with the sentiments of Platonic 
philosophy; and was characterized by the acute and re- 
fining spirit of the East. Like the Gnostics, its chief 
doctors encouraged the notion of a mystical or second 
meaning in the revelations of the faith, of which the key 
was in the possession of the learned only, (Clemens, 
Origen, Kc.) In the meantime, the main body of believ- 
ers, comparatively unaffected by the f science 
and speculation, was gradually acquiring new views of a 
differeut and more positive character. During the first 
3 centuries after the apostolical times, the opinions re- 
specting the authority of the priesthood, the attachment 
to forms and ordinances, the honor paid to individual 
purity of life, (and especially to constancy under per: 
cution,) gradually and steadily .nereased and strength- 
ened. In the West, and particularly in Africa, these 
tendencies became peculiarly strong. The Montanists, 
Donatists, and Novatians separated snecessively from 
the Church, on the score of its defection from an imagi- 
nary standard of personal purity; and when Africa be- 
gan to have a school of theology of her own (Tertullian, 
Cyprian, and others to Augustine), this was the di 
tion of its labors. In that theology all is dogmat 
nothing speculative. Everything is taken in its most 
literal and naked sense: God himself is not personal 
only, but invested almost with the attributes of a human 
agent. But doctrines and ordinances are as definite as | 
possible, and the utmost rigor of practice enjoined. The 
history of the African Church affords a momentous com- 
mentary on these strainings after imaginary perfection. | 
After 2 centuries of discord and decay from the time of | 
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Augustine, it was not only subdued but obliterated by 
the first assault of the Mohammedans. The early here-| 
tics had entertained theoretical notions respecting the 
inferiority of Christ to the Father; but the Arians, in 
the last half of the 3d century, were the first to preach 
it as the doctrine of the Church, and to seek to confirm 
it by appeal to antiquity. The Council of Nice (4. b. 825; 
condemned this opinion; but the Arians and other sects | 
differing from the Church by various shades of opinion 
on the same subject, continued to exist until the 6th 
century; during which these controversies partly died 
away in the West, amidst the misery and barbarism of 
th „and partly were extinguished by the authority 
of the Church, It was thus that the governors of the 
Church were first driven to protect its fundamental doc- 
trines by reducing them to formal propositions embod- 
ied in creeds and the canons of councils (especially the 
6 Ecumenical or general, which were held from a. D. 381 
to 680). From this period, the history of Christianity 
embraces that of the separation of the Eastern and 
Western Churches, X. D. 716 to the 11th century; that 
of the Western Reformation, which may be said to com- 
mence with the sectaries of the 13th century, and end 
with the establishment of Protestantism in the 16th; 
that of the struggle with Mohammedanism; of foreign 
missions; and of internal developments, — all too volu- 
minous for anything more than reference. All that 
concerns the dogmas or principles, and history, of the 
different Christian creeds, will be found under their 
proper heads. 
Christianiza'tion, n. 
ing to Christianity, 
Chris'tlanize, v. a. To convert to Christianity; to 
make Christian; as, to Christianize the heathen,—To 
impregnate or imbue with Christian principles. 
The principles of Platonic philosophy, as it is now Christian- 
ized.” — Dryden. 


Act or operation of convert- 


Becoming a Christian; as, a 
Christian-like mode of life. 

Chris'tianly, adv. Like a Christian; in a Christian 
manner, 

Christiansand, a fortified sea-port town of Norway, 
near its 8. extremity, dist. Mandal, on the Skager-rack, 
at the head of a deep fiord, 160 m. S W. of Christiania; 
Lat. 559 8“ N, Lon. 59 3' E. The harbor is very secure 
and well-sheltered. Hp. Timber, and immense quanti- 
ties of fish and lobsters. N Sail-cloth; ship-build-| 
ing is also an important branch of industry. C. ranks 
as the 4th town in Norway, and is the seat of a governor, 
It was fonnded in 1641 by Christian IV. of Denmark, 
who intended to make it the chief naval port of his 
dominions. Pop. 10.876. 

Christiansburg, in Kentucky, a post-village of Shel- 
by co., 33 m. E. from Louisville. 

Christiansburg, in Ohio, a village of Champaign 
co, nent 55 m. W. of Columbus, 

Christiansburg, in Virginia, a post-village, cap. of 
Montgomery co. 

Christiansoe, (Tres ] a group of islands in 
the Baltic, 12 m. from Bornholm; Lat. of light-bouse, 
550 19 N., Lon, 15° 12’ E. 

Chris'tianstad. a town of Sweden, 57 m. from Carls- 
cronn. Manf. Gloves, and linen and woollen fabrics. | 
Pop. 6,599, — Alxo, a district of which the town is the 
cap.; area, 2400 sq. m. It is generally fertile, and con- 
tains the valley of Helge. Prod. Hemp, flax, corn, and 
hops. Pop. 180,000, 

Christiansted, in the Danish West Indies, a town on 
the S.E. coast of the island of St. Croix. It is the seat 
of the Danish governor-general, and chief commercial 
townin the Danish islands; its port is of the first order, 
and well defended. Zop. ö. 700. 

Chris‘tiansville, in Virginia, a post-village of Meck- 
lenburg co., about 75 m. S. W. of Richmond. 

Chris'tiansville, in L. Canada, a village of Rouville, 
28 m. S.E. of Montreal; pop. about 1,300. 

Christic’olist, n. (rat: Chrisiicola ; Christos, and colo, 
to worship.) A worshipper of Christ. 

Chris'tiern, kings of Denmark. See CHRISTIAN. 

Christi'na, Qu or SWepEN, B. 1626. She was the 
daughter of the great Gustavus Adolphus, and on her 
father's death, in 1632, was crowned queen, being then 
only six years of age, with the five principal ministers 
of state appointed by parliament her guardians. C. was 
educated under the eye of the celebrated Swedish chan- 
cellor Oxenstiern, and early showed great avidity for 
learning, as well as a considerable share of moral eccen- 
tricity. She was fond of wearing men's apparel, and of 
following masculine habits and pursuits; hence she ac- 
quired quite an Amazonian reputation. On the termi- 
nation of her minority, in 1644, C. entered upon admin- 
istrative business with a zeal and an ability which 
astonished her people. She put an end to the war with 
Denmark, begun that year; and in 1645, by the treaty ot 
Brémsebro, obtained some new provinces. She next 
turned her attention to the promotion of the interests 
of commerce, education, and learning. She was herself, 
perhaps, the most accomplished woman of that age, un- 
derstanding no fewer than six langnages, and maintain- 
ing an autograph correspondence with the most learned 
men of foreign nations. Gassendi sent her his mathe- 
matical works; Descartes, Grotius, Salmasius, Bochart, 
Vossius, Meibom, and other learned men, sought her 
court, and were received with the most fluttering dis- 
tinction. Descartes ended his days at Stockholm; and 
Salmasius, under her patronage, entered the lists against 
the republicanism of Milton, C. studied chemistry, as- | 
tronomy, and even alchemy and astrology, with the 
most celebrated professors, Having, in 1649, settled the 
regal succession in favor of her cousin Prince Carl Gus- 
tav of Pfalz-Zweibriicken, she for some time conducted 
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her government in a manner that promised the sar- 
mounting of the temporary difficulties of the realm; 
but, having resolved to abandon Protestantism, sie, in 
1654, in an assembly of the states at Upsala, abdicated 
her crown, reserving to herself an annual income of 
200,000 dollars. She forthwith left Sweden, and trav- 
elle Lin male attire to Brussels, where she made a secret 
profession of the Roman Catholic faith. At Inuspruck, 
she machen more formal and public avowal of it. She 
next rode t ome, where the reception accorded to her 
was an ovation. There she did homage to Pope Alex- 
ander VII., and received the honor of his name, in ad- 
dition to her own, being thenceforward styled Christina 
Alexandra. In 1656 she went to France, where she 
lived principally at Fontainebleau, Compiègne, and Paris. 
During the year following, she excited universal horror 
and disgust by the cruel assassination of her master of 
the horse, the Marquis Monaldeschi, who had brought 
this fate npon himself by betraying the queen's secrets. 
In 1660 her successor of the Swedish throne died, and 
C. thereupon repaired to Sweden to claim it for herself; 
but her conversion to the Roman Catholic Church 
proved a bar to her resumption of the crown, and she 
was compelled to return to Rome in 1668, where she 
died in 1059, 

Christi’na, Marr, danghter of Francis I., king of the 
Two Sicilies, and mother of Isabella II, the dethroned 
quven of Spain, was B. 1806. She was married to Ferdi- 
nand VII. in 1829, and took an active part in the affairs 
of Spain from 1830 to 1854. As queen-regent she gov- 
erned arbitrarily, and in 1854 was obliged to abdicate. 
D 1778. See Caruist p.484. Also, MARIAC, p 1584. 

Christine de Pisan, a French poetess of Italian de 
scent, B. at Venice, 1363. She wrote « great number of 
works, of which the principal, her Acts and Manners of 
Charles V. of France, been published in the collec 
tions of Petitot and Michand. D. 1431, 

Christinos, (/ris-té’noz,) n. pl. (Hist) See CARLISTS. 

Christ'less, a. Without the knowledge of Christ; 
having no faith in the Redeemer. 

Christmas, (/ris’mas,) n. [Christ and mass.| (Chron.) 
The festival of Christ's nativity, observed annually on 
the 25th day of December — Christmas day, or the sea- 
son of Christmas; as, Christmas holidays. 

At Christmas play, and make good cheer, 

For Christmas comes but once a year.’ — Tuaser. M 
Christ'mas-box, „. A boxin which little presents 
are deposited at Christmas; the presents themselves. 

* When time comes round, a Christmas- bor they bear, 
And one day makes them rich for all the year.” — Way. 

Christ’mas-day, n. The 25th day of December; the 
day on which the festival of Christmas is celebrated. 

Christ‘mas-flower, Christ mas- rose, n. (Hot.) 
The black hellebore, Hell borns niger. 

Christ’mas Island, in the Pacific Ocean, was dis- 
covered by Capt. Cook, Dec. 24, 1777; Lat. 0° at the N. 
end, Lon. 1579 30’ W. 

Christmas Sound, ut the S. extremity of S. Amer- 
ica, 120 m. N.W. of Cape Horn, was discovered by Cook, 
1774. 

Christ’masville, in Tennesse, a village of Carroll 
c, ON the Obion River, 120 m. of Nashville. 

Christology, n. [Gr. Christos, and logos, discourse.) 
A discourse or treatise concerning Christ. 

Christophe, Hesri. King of Hayti, was an African 
slave. n. in Grenada, West Indies, 1767, who received his 
freedom as a reward of faithful service. On the outbreak 
of the negro insurrection in St. Domingo, 1801, C. be- 
came one of its leaders, and attracted by his energy and 
ability the attention of Toussaint Ouverture (g. v.), who 
conferred upon him a divisional military command. Af- 
ter the deposition of Toussaint, C. served under his suc- 
cessor, Dessalines, and waged a war of increasing ferocity 
against the French, who, in 1803, were compelled to 
evacuate the island. In 1811, C. obtained undisputed 
possession of a portion of the island with the title of 
King of Hayti. This mushroom monarch’s reign was 
that of a sanguinary despot, occasioning ultimately a 
successful revolt of his black subjects, whereupon C. 
committed suicide in 1820. 

Christopher I., Kixc or DENMARK, succeeded to the 
throne by election in 1252, and, dying in 1259, was suc- 
ceeded by his son Eric VII. 

CHRISTOPHER lI., Kina oF Denmark, son of Eric VII., u. 
276, succeeded his brother Eric VIII. in 4319. His 
reign was marked by continuous disputes with tho 
Church, the nobility, and his own family. In 1325. C. 
was compelled to abandon his kingdom, which he re- 
covered temporarily in 1350, was shortly after impris- 
oned by his nobles, and D. 1333. 

CHRISTOPHER JII., (or BAVARIA.) KING or DENMARK, NOR- 
WAY, and SWEDEN, was elected to these several thrones 
in 1440, 1441, and 1442, respectively. In 1441, he put 
down a formidable revolt in Jiitland; afterwards adopted 
many measures for the prosperity of bis kingdom. and 
by transferring the seat of royalty from Roskilde to 
Copenhagen, made the latter city the cap. of Denmark, 
and the rival of the Hanseatic towns in commercial im- 
portance. This able monarch n. in 1448. 

Christopher St.). a Christian martyr who is sup- 
posed to have lived in the 3d century of our æra. He 
was a native either of Syria or Palestine, and is believed 
to have suffered martyrdom by decapitation in the reign 
of the Roman emperor Decius. The Roman Catholic 
Church celebrates his festival on the 25th of July. 

Christopher's St.), in the West Indies. See Kirr'a. 
(Sr.) 

Christ's Hospital. a famous charitable educational 
establishment of London, founded in 1542, and com- 
monly called the Blue Coat School, 

Chroas'taces, n. pl. [Gr. chroa, color.) A genus of 
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pellucid rems, comprehending all those of various aaa 
us Viewed in dilletent lichte, (Not technical.) —Ogilete. | 

Chro'mate, s. (vem) Chromic acid combines with) 

bases to form three classes of sult, —busic, neutral, and | 

acid, Most of the chromates ure highly colored. Tho | 
more inportant are described nuder CUROM ACID, J. be. 
aromatic, a. |Fr.chromatigur; Grochromatikas, from 
chrom u culor.| Relating to color; as, achromatic tint 

( Mas.) Applied to a series of notes at the distance of 

A semitone Irom vach other, Such a series is produced 

Uy dividing the whole tones of the diatonic scale into) 

semitones, so that with the two diatonic semitones, al- 

realy in the natutal scale, the octave is divided inte l 

semitones, Ascending CL passages are formed by the 

Whole tones of the diatome scale being raised or ele-! 

vated by a sharp or a natural, according to key, and 

descending passages by their being lowered by a tat or 

a natural, It is usnal to speck of the C scale, but that | 
is wrong, as it is only a melodious progression of seimi- | 
tones, certara notes of which beloug to, and form the} 
diatonic scale, showing that the foundation of the sys-| 
tem of musie dees not rest on a C basis, but on the 
natural diatonic progression of sounds. — The term 7 
prooably denotes that the musical characters were writ- 

nggests the variety of shades which, 
erize the C. series of notes. 
Curomatic Crrnometer, Sov THStM METER, 

Chromat ically, %. In a chromatic manner. 

Chromaties, z. sng. (Optres.) That part of the 
science Which treats of the colors of light and of natural | 
bodies, This is a very important branch of physical 
science, and one which of late years has been prosecated 
with an assiduity every ¢ yarded by important dis- 
coveries. Desirous of availing ourselves of the latest 
possible information, we reler to the article SPECTRUM 
(Curowatic), for an account of that science, as it will) 
then stand, 

Chromatoz’raphy, n. Gr. chréma, color, and 
grap eta, to descrive.| A treatise on colors. 

Chromatology, n. Gr. chroma, and logos, a dis- 
course.| Sam as Chromatography. 

Chromat/ophore, „ Gr. chroma, and pherein, to 
carry.) One of the pigment cells in animals, — Dana. 

Chrome, „ See CHtuaicM 

Chrome Fron-ore, or Creowre, n. (Cem) An 
important ore of chromine, from which are obtained 
the salts of chromine used in commerce. The mineral, 
which consists of protoxide of iron and sesquioxide of 
chromium, is reduced to powder, fused in a reverber 
tory furuace with half its weight of nitro, and stirred 
continnilly. In this manner the chrominm is converted 
into chromate of potash. ie mass is dissolved out 
with hot water, and the silica and alumina are precipi- 
tated by some strong acil, which at the sime time con- 
verts the neutral chromate into the acid bichromate. 

Chrom?-green, n Painting.) A compound dark- 
green pigment of which chrome yellow is the principal 
coloring sulstuice. 

‘hrome’-orange, n. (Pain/ing.) Dichromate of lead, 

which is of a splen lid orange color, is obtained by add} 
ing toaa solution of nitrate of lead a solution of chro- 
mate of potash, to which an equivalent of h te of 
potash has been addled. It obtained of a still more 
brilliant color by fusing together five parts of nitre and 
one part of chromate of leuk Chromate of potash and | 
dichromite of lead are formed, and the former salt is 
removed by washing. 

Chrome’-red, „ | Painting.) A red pigment obtained 
from a preparation of red lead. 

Chrome’-yellow, n. (Puinting.) A modern yellow 
pigment, of which there are many varieties, mostly 
chromates of lead, in which the latter metal more or 
less abounds. They are distinguished by the purity, 
beauty, wad brilliancy of their colors. 

Chro’mie Acid, n. (Cem) This acid occurs in nature 
in combirction with lead as chrome-yellow, and with 
iron as chrome iron-ore, Itis prepared by adding one 
measure ofa warn saturated solution of bichromuate of 
potash to one and a half of concentrated sulphuric acid. 
The acid is added in small portions at a time, the solu- 
tion being allowed ty cool between each addition. 
Chromic acid crystallizes out, and bisulphate of potash 
remains in solu The erystals of chromic acid must 
be removed with platinum konife, and set to drain ina 
funnel stopped with asbestos. They must not be heated | 
or brought into contact with organic substances. As 
goon as the best part of the sulphuric acid has drained 
away, theerystulsaredisselved again and recrystallized 
under the air-pamp, Chromic acid crystallizes in fine 
red needles, which are very deliqnescent, and selable in 
Water. Although chromic acid is one of the most pow- 
erfal oxidizing agents Known, it is easily decomposed 
by licht and organic substances, When absolute aleohol 
is pours on erystals of chromic acid, the former is oxi- 
diz with sufficient energy to cause combustion, the 
chromic acid being reduced to sesquioxide of chromium, 
Sugar and other orgenic substances have the same 
power of decomposing chromic acid. Chromic acid, 
bears greit analogy to sulphuric acid, Both these acids 
are isomorphous: they are both monobasic, and they 
forin an acil and a nentral salt. The most useful of | 
these componnds of chromic acid is the biehromate of 
potash, which forms fine red tubular crystals, which are 
anhydrous, and remain anchanged by exposure to the! 
air. Bichromate of potash dissolves in ten parts of cold | 
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Water, the solution having a fine red color and an acid Chro’ 


reaction, The chromate is easily formed from the bi- 
chromate by neutralizing its solution with carbonate of | 
potash, and ervetullizing. Both the chromate and the 
Dichromate are extensively used in dyeing and calico- 
printing. Bichromate of potash is employed in con- 
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junction with sulphuric acid in the laboratory as an! 
oxidizing agent, and in Commerce in the same manner 
in bleaching sperm-oil, Lhe bichromate of ammo is 
used in photography. Except the chromate of lead, 
Which is described under CHKROME-YLLLOW, the other chro- 
mates and bichromates are unimportant, wm, (20. 

Chro’ See CHROME I RUN-OR j 

Chro’ s Cukomiem ORE, CHROME, n. (Gr. chroma, | 
color; Fr. chrome.) (Crem) A pretty rare clement, first | 
shown tobe a metal by Vauquelin, in 1797. Its most im- 
portant ore is the chrome iron-stone, a compound of 
protoxide of iron and sesqnioxide of chromium. Jt is 
also ound as chromate of lead, from which mineral | 
Vanquelin first obtained it in the metallic state. To; 
effect its reduction, Oxide of chromium is intimately 
mixed with powdered charcoal, aud made inte a paste 
with oil, It is then introduced into a crucible lined | 
with charcoal, and caretully luted down, The whole is| 
exposed to the action of a powerful wind-furnace for | 
several hours, and an impure mixture of carbou and 
chromium is formed in the crucible. Mr. Frenny has; 
Lately suceceded in procuring chromium in the form of 
cubical metallic masses, by passing the vapor of sodium 
over the sesquioxide heated to redness. By heating 
sesquichloride of chromium with potassium, a gray ue 
tallic powder is formed, which consists of chromium in 
an allotropic condition. Chromium is a light-gray 
metal, very brittle, non-volatile, and nou-magnetic As 
might be interred from the difficulty with which it is 
reduced, chromium, in the metallic state, has not yet 
received any useful application, Its oxide and many 
of the chromates have received usetul applications in 
ealicu-printing and china-painting. — Equivalent, 26 
sp- grav. 59; symbol, Cr. 

Orides of C. Chromium forms several compounds 
with oxygen, of which the most important are tour: — 
Protoxide, CrO; sesquioxide, CO chromic acid, CrOg; 
perchromic acid, C207. — L’returide of chiomtun 
only be obtained in the state of hydrate on adding caus- 
tic potash to a solution of the protochloride, It absorbs 
oxygen with great avidity, decomposing water aud set- 
ting free the hydrogen, becoming converted into a A= 
drated intermediate oxide. The protoxide of chrominm | 
forms adouble sulphate with sulphate of potash, closely 
corresponding to the double sulphate ot iron and pot- 
ash in form and composition, The crystals are of a fine 
blue color. — Nvsyatoride of chromium is easily obtained | 
as n grayish-green hydrate, by boiling with alcohol a 
solution of bichromate of potash acidulated with sul- 
phuric The aleohol seizes half the oxygen of the 
chromic ving the sesquioxide free to forma sul- 
phate with the sulphur id. On the addition of am- 
monia u bulky, gelatinous, grayish-green precipitate of | 

ted sesquioxide is produced, which, when dry, 
contains ten equivalents of water. In the bydrated | 
coulition it is readily soluble in acids, forming salts 
which do not crystallize. These salts, like the oxide, 
exist under several conditions, each condition giving 
rise to dissimilar properties. As this subject is rather 
complicated, the reader is referred to the article Iso- 
MERISM, Where the subject is fully treated. The anhy- 
drous green oxide is not decomposed by heat; hence it 
is of great use in chipa and enamel-panting. It is 
generally prepared for this purpose by exposing chro- 
mate of meren to a red heat. The difficulty with 
which this oxide is decomposed by ordinary chemical re- 
agents has rendered it useful as a pigment for printing 
bankers’ cheques and other important documents; but) 
a great objection to its use is the factof its being so hard | 
that the pens used for writing upon drafts printed by it 
are speedily worn out. Oxide of chromium is the color- 
ing-matter of the emerald, pyrope, grecustone, wand other 
minerals. — Chromic acid has already been considered, 
under that head.— Lerchromie acid is formed by adding 
an aqueous solution of peruxide of hydrogen to chromic 
acid. Thie liquid assumes a deep-blue color, but is 
rapidly decomposed with evolutions of oxygen, If 
however, the solution is agitated with ether, the per- 
chromic acid is isolated without decomposition, and may 
be made to form pretty stable salts with ammonia and 
certain organic bases. Strong acids decompose these 
salts, setting free the blue perchromic acid. 

Caorides of Co There are two principal chlorides of 
chromium, — the pretochloride, CrCl, and the sesqui- 
chloride, Cral. The former is formed by passing a dry 
current of hydrogen over the sesquichloride heated to 
redness; hydrochlorie acid is given off, and tbe proto- 
Chloride remains in the form of a white powder, soluble 
in water, with which it forms a bluish-green solution 
that rapidly absorbs oxygen from the air, — - 
ride of chrominm is formed in beautiful transparent 
plates of the color of pexch-blossoms by passing n cur- 
rent of dry chlorine over a mixture of sesquioxile of 
chrominm mixed with charcoal contained in a porcelain 
tube heated to redness. Being volatile, the sesyuichlo- | 
ride condenses at the cool end of the tube in the beauti- 
ful form just described. Thus prepared, itis quite in- 
soluble in water and acids. Solution of sesquichloride 
of chromium is prepared from the hydrated sesqnioxide 
by dissolving it in hydrochloric acid. The solution, on 
evaporation, yields green crystals, containing two equiv- 
dlents of hydrochloric acid and ten equivalents of water. 
It is a singular fact that only two-thirds «f the chlorine 
contained in the solution of this salt is precipitated by 
nitrate of silver. 

ograph, n. [Gr. chroma, color, and grapho, 
to write.) A colored engraving. 

Chro'mo-lithograph’ic, a. Relating to, or printed 
by, chromo-dithography, 

Chro'mo-lithog’raphy, n. An adaptation of litho- 
graphy to oil-printing. See LITHOGRAPHY. 


„ Chron'ogram. Chronograph. . 


Chro mule. „ ( Bol.) Same as CHLOROPRYL, q. v. 
Chronic, Chron ical. „ Fr. chronique : Gr. chroni- 
hos, trom t, ti,. duration.) Rebiting to time. 
(Med.) Continuing or remaining fora long time; op- 
posed to acute, and applied to all diseases which have 
assed their first or active stage without being cured. 
bronicte. (krone-kl,) n. (Fr. elroniyue.) ( Liter.) 

An historical account of facts or events du l chron- 

ologically or in the order of time. Most of the bis- 

torians of the Middle Ages were chroniclers who set 
down the events which happened within the range of 
their information, according to the succession of years. 

he name of two books in the canon of 

Seripture. They consist of an abridgment of sacred 
history from its commencement down to the return of 
the Jews from the Babylonish captivity, and are called 
by the Septuagint rapademoneva (lit. tengs omitted), be- 
cause they contain many supplemental relations omit- 
ted in the other historical books, It been supposed 
by Eichhorn, and many other writers, that the Chroni- 
cles were compiled by thouglr circumstances are 
not wanting to diminish the probability of this coujec- 
ture. 

—v u. To record facts or events in the order of time; to 
register; to Keep an account of; as, lo chronicle the his- 
tory of a reign, 

To suckle fools, and chronicle small beer.” — Shaks. 

Chronicler, (kron’'ikler,)n. A writer of a chronicle 
or chronicles; a historian; one who records facts and 
events. 

Such an honest chronicler as Griffith.” — Saks. 
{From Gr. 
chronos, tine, and gramma, a letter.) An inscription 
comprehending a date, which may be read by selecting 
all or some of the numeral letters, which are frequently 
written in these curious trifles in larger characters than 
the rest; as the motto of a medal struck by Gustavus 
Adolphus in 1632 
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“ChristVs DVX ergo trIVMphVs.” 


Chronogrammatic.Chronogrammatical, 
a. Belonging to, or containing, a chronogram. 

Chronogram mati n. A writer of chronograms, 

Chronog’rapher, „ Gr. chronos, and graphein, to 
write, One who writes concerning time, or the events of, 
time: u chronologis 

Chronog’raphy, „. The description of time past. 

Chronologer, Chronologist, v. [Sce CHRO- 
NoLOGY.)] One whostudies or is versed in chronology zone 
who attempts to discover the true dates of past events 
and transactions, and to arrange tbem under their 
pre per Jens. 

Chronologie. Chronological, a. Relating to 
chronology : necording to the order of time; as, in chron- 
ological succession. 

Chronology ica 


Cc 


adv. In a chronological manner. 

Chronology, . chronos, und l qos, doctrine.) The 
doctrine or science of time, or of computing dates: the 
method of ascertaining the true pe Is, or years, when 
past events to place, and arranging them in their 
proper order, according to their dates. 

" Transmit a true chronology to succeeding ages.“ — Holder. 
hronom’eter, n. Gr. chronos and mtron, measure.) 
A watch of peculiar construction, and great perfection 
of workmanship, used for determining geographical 
longitudes, or other purposes where time must be meas- 
ured with extreme acemi The (e differs from the 
ordinary watch in the principle of its escapement, which 
is so Constructed that the balance is entir free from 
the wheels during the greater part of its vibration: and 
also in having the balance compensated for variations 
of temperature. Marine C. generally beat halbsecouds, 
and are hung in gimbals, in boxes about 6 or 8 inches 
square. The pocket-C. does not difler in appearance 
from the ordinary watch, excepting that it is generally 
a little larger, (are of immense utility in navigation, 
and ships going on distant voyages are usually furnished 
with several, for the purpose of checking one another, 
and also to guard against the effects of accidental de- 
rangement in any single one. The accuracy with which 
C. have been found te perform is truly astonishing: the 
error in the mean daily rate inen two months’ voyage 
sometimes not exceeding two or three seconds, 

(e An instrument to measure the time of a musi- 
cal movement. 

Chronomet ric, Chronomet'rical. a. Pertain- 
ing to a chronometer; measured by a chronometer. 

Chronom etry, n. [Fr, chronanctrie.) The art of 
mvasuring time; the measuring of time by periods or 
divisions. 

Ch ron'oscope. n. Gr. chronos. and skopein, to observe, 
to view.) An instrument to measure the duration of 
luminous impressions on the retina. — Webster. 

Chrysalid, (ots'u-lid,) a. Pertaining to a chrysalis, 

Chrys’alid, n. See CHRYSALIS. 

Chrysalis, (/ ris’u-lis,) , pl. Enns, Gi. 
déz.) (Lat. chrysalis ; Gr. chrysallis, from chrysos, pold.) 
(Zol) The particular form whieh butterflies, moths, 
and some gt! insects assume, before they arrive at their 
winged or pe t state. (See 7% 538) It is also called 
aurelia, from vurum. gold. In this form, the animal is 
ina state of rest or insensibility : having no organs for 
taking nourishment, nor wings nor legs. The external 
covering is cartilaginous, and usually smooth and glossy, 
sometimes hairy. The name is taken from the yellow 
color of certain species; but they are of different colors, 
ns green, bhick, &. 

Chrysanilic Acid. u. (Chem) A Muish-red pre- 
cipitate formed when an acid is added to a solution of 
indigo in potash, 

Chrysan line, or ANILINE YeLLow See ROSANILINE. 
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Chrysanthemum. v. Lat, from Gr. chrysos, gold, 
and unthemon, a howe © CORYMBIFERA, 

Caryselepha tin (Gr. ehrysos, gold, and ele- 
phantinos, vom) Lor ivory | (Sept) A mune given 
by the Greek sculptors to those 
overlaid with ivory and gold. The most celebrated of 
these were the colossal wor ted by Phidias, in the 
age of Pericles: the greatest ng the Pallas of the 
Parthenon, 26 cubits high, and representing the goddess 
in armor covered with a long robe. 

Chrysid'ide. n. pl. (Kid. The Chrysis family, called 
also Gulden Wasps, a family of hymenopterous in- 
sects, most of which seek the nests of other 
wherein to deposit: their eggs. They are generally din: 
tinguished by a peculiar ‘brillianey of color 
active, and are seen flying about in the sunshine, set- 
tling upon old walls, palin, . KC. 

Chrysip’ pus a Stoic philosopher, B. at Soli, B. c. 280, 
He succesded Cleantha head of that school, and was 
looked on e of the Te. Ie combated the 
philosophy of the Epicureans and Academicians, his 
principal opponent being Carneades, His industry was 
great, and his erudition profound. He is said to have| 
left behind him 705 works, of which only some frag- 
ments have come down to ns. D. 207 B.C. 

Chrysobalanw eer, „. pl. [Gr. curysos, gold, baka- 
nos, a nnt.} An order of phints, alliance Resales. Diva. 
Polypetalous or apetulons flowers, which ar 
quite regular; a solitary carpel, and a style proceeding 
from its base. Th or shrubs, principally 
natives of the tropical parts of this continent or Atr 
Many of them produce edible drupaccous trnits. The 
typical genus Cor ysohalannsinchvles two valnable fruit- 
trees. C. icco yields the cocoa-plum of the W. Indies; 
and in Brazil the roots, bark, anl leaves are proscribed 
against diarrhcer awl other similar nukul C. luteus 
yields a fruit which is eaten in Sierra Leone. 

Chrys/oberyl, n. Gr. %% ild, and beryllos, a 
beryl.) (Min) An aluminat’ of glucina. composed of 
S0 2 alumini aud 195 glues It occurs in small 
rounded masses about the sizo of a pea, but sometimes 
crystallized in vight-sided prisms with ided 
mits which are transparent or translucent, very rd, 
and of various tints of greenish-yellow, sometimes with 
a bluish op tlescenee internall It is principally ob- 
tained in Brazil and Ceylon trom the alluvial deposits 
of the rivers. Though not much employed in jewelry, 
the C. sometimes forms a beautiful stone almost equal 
in appearance to the yellow diamond. The Coot the 
ancients sa diferent stone, probably the Clirysoprase 
of the moderns. 

Chrysochloris, n. (Z.) A species of mole, 

inhabiting the Cape of Good Hope, the tur ‘i 

h reflects most brilliant metallic hues of green aud 


gold. 
Chrys’ocolla, n. 


(Lt.; from Gr. 
chloros, gree! Min.) A hydrated silit 
The color is verdigris or emerald-green, passing into 
sky-blae, and inclining to brown wheu impure; witha 
shining or dull resinous lustre, and opaque or only 
slightly transincent. It occurs stalactitic, and massive, 
but oftener investing m idachite awl other ores of copper, 
It is fonnd in Wisconsin, Missouri, &e. 


c, gold, and 


silver and zoll. iu the soldering of the latter metal. — 
C. wag also the Greek name for boraz. 
Chrysog’raphy, n. | ir. ch, and graphs, to 
write.) The art of writing in letters of goll; alsa, a 
document or piece of writing executed in golden letters 
Chrysolite. n. [Gr crysis, and es, a ston 
(Min) The name applied to the paler and more trans 
parent kinds of Olivine. It rarely occurs crystallized, 
but generally in angular or rolled pieces of a green 
or golden-yellow color, imbedded in alt or lava. It is 
a silicate of magnesia and iron, aml is sometimes used 
in ry. — It is supposed to have been the topaz of 
the ane 
Chrysol' ogy, n. [Gr. ch, and logos, discon 
That department of political economy which refers to 
the production and accnmatetion of wealth, 
ChrysomelVidie, n. pl. (Zol) An extensive fam- 
ily, embracing beetles which ve an hemispherical or 
ovate forin, small and sunken head, and antenie in- 
serted wide apart. They are blus, green, and gold u. 
The genua e is very gayly colored. — Among 
found in the U. 


States is the 7 
der-beetle, Fg. 598.) The 
and under Se of its body 
the wing-coverts silvery white 
with small green spots on the sides, and 
a broad q trips along the suture or 
inner edges; the unten aml legs are 
rust red, and the wings are rose-colored, 
It is u beautiful object when flying, with 
its silvery wing-coverts embossed with 
green, raise Lup, and ifs rose-red wings spread ont he- 
neath them. These beetles inhabit the elm and lime-trees 
Chrysophyllum, „. Gr. chrysos, gold, . a 
leat.) (Bot) A penus of tropical trees, order Sue. 
The species C. cainito yields a delicious fruit known 
asthe Starapple. C. Boranteim furnishes the astrin 
gent bark called) Monesia bark, which has been much 
employed in Europe. 
ciple called monesine, Which is analogous to saponine 


literally the Lad- 
h 


aud, thorax, 
dick green, 
ornamented 


Fig. 598. LAD- 
D..R-BEFTLE. 
(C scalaris.) 


Chrysoprase. n. [Gr. c wl prason, n lee 
(Min) An apple-green or y of Clil- 
cedony, fonnd in Lower Silesia, and in Vermont, The! 
color is caused by oxide of nicken, Tt is much esteemed 


as an article of jewelry, and ts probably the stone called 


Chrysoberyl by the ancients. 


statnes which were! 


insects, | 


sume, 


It was so named) 
by the ancients, because it was employed, along with 


This bark contains an acrid prin-| 
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Chrysos’'tom, (St. John. (Gr. chrysostomos, golden- 
mouthed, —so named from the splendor of his eloquence, ] 
Was born at Antioch, of a noble family, A. b. 347. He 
was originally intended for the bar, but abandoned an 
already successful practice to become a teacher of Chris- 
tinnity. For six years © dwelt in monastic seclusion 
among the mountains, in company with other 


so mach so indeed that he was 


st rigorous austerity, 


Soon atter bis return he was 
1. In 386 . 


other mode of existence, 
ordained deacon by Meletius, in 
diuned presbyter by Flavian, bis 
| Which tme his reputation as a preacher became increas- 
„ dngly great, till it attuned a climax in his famous Dis- 
c OF the Naturs—iutter a popular riot in which the 
statnes of the Emperor Theodosius, and of the empress 
Were thrown down, Tn , C was consecrated bishop 
of Constantinople, in which position he effected strenu- 


answer to the charges alleged against him. ©. however, 
refused to attend, on the plea that the court was an in- 


from office, and banished him first to Bithynia, then te 
Cuensns, a city on the borders of Armenia and Cilic 
and finally to Pityus, a town of Pontus on the Ruxine, 
) where he D. in 407, — as the most cloquent though 
not the most learned of the Father: + Was more of 
the practical, ethical divine, than the logical theologian, 
conserving rather than advancing theols The work 
of C consist of commentaries, homilies, liturg 
tises, and epistles, The most valuable are the 


homilies 
on the New Testament and on the Psalms, most of which 
Dave been translated and published in the Oxford Li- 


y of the Fathers. The best 
is that of Montfangon, in 


nil most complete 
vols. fol, Paris, 17 


18- 
1735, — The Roman Catholic Church celebrates his festi- | 


val on the 27th of January. 

| Chrys‘oty pe, v. | Gr. chrusos, and typos, form.) (Photed) 
A %s ol taking pictures by photography, on paper 
impregnated with a neutral solution of chloride of gold, 
Ogilvie, — A picture pre Juced by this proce 

Chun’pa,a river of Ch It rises on the W. slope of 
the Andes, forms the boundary of the prov. of Cu- 

| quimbe, and enters the Pacific after a conrse of 125 m. 


Chub, „. A. S. copp; Ger. kopf, from the root of Lat. 
caput, the head.) (4-01) A river-fish, See Cyprinus. 
Chub’ bed, Chub’by, a. (Fr. jou flu. trom jour, the 


cheek, the uw. Ito; 
aie a large fat lace 


Ch 


full; plump; short and thick ; 
as, à chubby infant. 
‘bedness, „ State or condition of being thnbh; 
b’-faced.a. Having a plump, round, chubby 
Chow, in China, See Tenoo-tene00. 
Chuck, (chuk) v.a. (Formed from the sound] To make 
the cluck noise of a hen when she calls her chickens. 
To laugh in a jeering, offensive manner ; to chuckle. 
o call, as a hen her young. 
“Then crowing clapp'd his wings th’ appointed call 
To chuck his wives together iu the hail.” — Beau. and Fletcher, 
K. v.a. r. choquer; formed in imitation of a) 
small sharp sound, like that of pebbles when clashed | 
together.| To strike or hit gently : to tap; to pat. 
“ He chucked the barmaid under the chin.” — Irving. 
—To throw with quick motion; to pitch: to cast; 
chuck a stone at anything. (A vulgarisin.) 


0 


us, to 


(Mech) To place or hold by means of a chuck, as in 
turning. 
—n, The call ofa hen: the voice of a hen. 


—An appellation of tunduess or endearment; a modifica- 
tion of chick, 
Come. your promise. — What promise, chuck ? “—Shaka. 
A slight blow or pat under the chin. 
(Tur A piece of wood or metal affixed to the 
end of the mandril of a lathe tor keeping fast the body 
| to be turned. 
Chuek’aby, n. A term of childish fondness. 
Chuek’atuek, in %%, a post-village of Nanse-| 
mond co., 10 m, N. of Sutfolk. 
Chuck’-farthing, „. A game or play in which a 


gronnd. 
Chuck’-hole, n. 

wheel ofa w 
C ekle, (chuk 1) v. i. [From Tcel. kok, quak, the 
throat; Scot. chouks, the throat, the jaw.) To laugh in 
the throat; to laugh so as to produce n guttural sound; 
expressive of inward triumph or exultation. 
ome things are of that nature at to make 

One's faucy chuckle, while his heart doth ache.” 

„. A short, broken, and suppressed Lingh in the throat, 

as indicative of secret triumph or derision. 


A deep rut or hole made by the 


— Bunyan. 


—v. d. To call, asa hen her chickens; to chuck, 
“Tf these birds are within distance, here's that will chuckle ‘em 
together.” — Dryden. 
To cocker: to caress; to fondle. 


* Your con fey must chuckle you, and moan you." 


Chuck le-head, n. One who has n thick head (infer 
ring a scarcity or density of brain); a numskull ; a stupid 

| fellow, 

Chuck le-hended. a. Thick-heuded; obtuse; 
vant: stupid: as, a Chuc) le-deaded Iad. 

| Chuek’-will’s-wid'ow, , (Z üL) Bee G0AT-SUCKER 

Chucui'to. or Cute vr, in Bolivia, a town, cap, of 
province of the same name, dep, of Puño, Tt is situated 
on the W. border of Lake Titio 0 m 
and 85 E of Arequipa. Tt has beautiful remains of 

| antiquity, and in the province are gold and silver mines. 
Pop. of prov. $0,000, 


or. raden. 


igno- 


prose- | 
ytes, aud maintained during this tme a daily life of the | 


atiength obliged to return to Antioch, and begin an- © 


Wats or- 
hop of Antioch, trom 


ous measures of relorm Within the church, A tormi- 
dable opposition becoming organized against him, sifi- 
moned him to appear bei synod in 403, there to! 


competent one: Wherenpon the Emperor deposed him! 


farthing or other small coin is pitched into a hole in the} 


S. E. of Putio,! 
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| Chuen-pee’, a fo I 
in Canton River, 35 m. S.E. of Canton. 
the British in the war of 1841, 
(Bot). See CYPERUS 
n. [W. cyf, a stock or stem.] A clown: a rustic; a 
course, heavy, dull, or surly fellow; as, hut cans.” Shak. 
Il-tempered: coarse; surly; brutish, (Used as an 
int.) 
In a clownish or surly manner. 
Clownishuess ; surliness ; coarmeness. 
Fr. %% Fat; bloated; pulled out; 
Pas, chuffy-cheeked, 
—Blunt; surly; rude: coarse-mannered ; 
fellow. 
(Chi ganserai’, a small river and town of Afghanistan. 
Ihe former rises in Kafiristan, and connects with the 
Cabul near Jellalabad. The town is do m. N.E. of 
Cabul, in Lat. 34 V, Lon. 70° 8“ E. 
Chu'la Depot, in Voginia. a post-village of Amelia 
co, 830 m. W.S.W. of Richmond. 
Chulaho’ma, ip Mississippi. a post-village of Marshall 
co. 1 m. S. W. of Holy Springs. 
Chulas’Ky, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of North- 
umberland ro., 3 m. W. of Danville. 
Chu le. in Peru, a small port, department of Arequipa, 
about 60 m, S.E. of the city of that name. 
Chuluwan’, or Hory ISIN, a small island in the 
aam foue channel, S.E. coast of Africa, in Lat. 309 
s Lon. 340 53 E. 
1985 n. [Armoric choum. for chauma, to remain. fix 
one’s self, abide.) A chamber-fellow; one who shares 
the same room with avother; hence a close companion, 
a comrade: as, a college chum. 
“The merry days when we were chums together. — Praed. 
. i. To occupy a room jointly with another; as, to 
chum together, (Used in the U. States, and partially in 
England.) 
m'ba, a town of Hindostan, in the Punjub, on the 
yat the base of the Hima 120 m. N.E. of 
Lahore; Lat. 32 227 N., Lon. It is built of 
wood, and is a p of some import ince. Pop. abt. 6,000, 
Chum’'bul, in Hindostan, (supposed to be the Sambus 
of Arrian, )a river rising in Malwab prov., and emptying 
into the Jumna, about 20 m. below Etaweb, after a NE. 
course of about 500 m. 
Chu'mie, à range of moun S. Africa, Cape 
Colony, between Lat. 529 aml id near the me- 
ridian of 27° . Lon. — A river of same name, rises in 
this range and empties into the Keiskamma, after a 8. 
S. E. course. 
Chump, „. A short, thick, heavy piece of wood, less 
than a block in size. — A collop of butchers meat; as, 
a chump chop 
apawut’, n town of Hindostan, and former cap. 
of Kumaon, 35 m. S. E. of Almora. It has some curious 
Hindoo termiples. 
Chunam’, n. 
India. 
unargur', n fortified town of Hindostan, 
‘ngal, on the Ganges, 17 m. 


fortified sea-port of China, on an island 


It was taken by 


as, a huffy 


—r. 


> 
5. 


g 


ains in 


A stucco or calcareous cement used in 


prov. 
S. W. of Bevares; pop. abt 


‘chos, an Indian tribe of Central S. America, 

Eenador, dist. Jaen. 

d, an eminent Hindoo poet, of the Rajpoot nation, 
who lived in the 12th cent. His poems are still popu- 
lar among the Rajpoots. The principal one is a kind 
of heroic epic, said to contain 100,000 verses, in which 
he gives a general history of the times he lived in, and 
of the Kings and worthies who then flourished. 

Chunk, „. A short, thick piece of anything: as, a 
chunk of wood, a chunk ot bread. (Vulgurly used in the 
U. States, and in England.) 

Chun-khing’, a city of China, prov. Tze-chuen, on a 

butary of the Yang-tse-kia 115 m. E. of Ching-te-foo. 

k'y., 4. Squat; short; thick; lumpy; as, a chunky 

(American.) 

Chun-ning’ „a city of China, prov. of, and 170 m. from 
Yun-nan, 

| Chun-te, a city of China, prov. Chih-le, 220 m. 8.8. 
of Pekin. 

Chupat, in Patagonia, a river which empties into the 

Athintie, Lat. 149 15° S., Lon. 65° W. 

pee Creek, in Georgia. flows S. E. through Bibb 

ud Monroe cos, and runs iuto the Ocmulgee abt. 9 m. 
S. of Macon, 

Chup’parah, u town of Hindostan, British pres. of 
Bengal, 90 m . E. of Nagpoor. 

Chup’rah, in Hindostan, a town, in prov. Bahar. dist. 
Sarun, of which itis the cap, on the Ganges, 59 m. W. 
by N. of Patun. Lat. 4 N., Lon. di- 40’ E. Pop. 
abt, 40,000, 

aquaton’cha Creek, in Mississippi, in Chicka- 

v con eus into the Oklibbeha River. 

Chuquibam’ba, iu Peru, a town, 15 m. N W. of Are- 
quipa. at the foot of a mount of the same name, 
21,000 feet in height; Lat. 15° zo’ W. 


W. 


Chuquisrea, (commonly (chno'ke- 
sa'ka,) a city of S. America, cap. of republic of Bo- 
livia, on the N. bank of the Cachimaya, 55 m E.N_E. of 
Potosi, and 220 S.W. of Santa Cruz de la Sierra: Lat. 199 


20% S., Lon. (69 40 W. It is, generally, a handsome 
city, With public fountains and pleasant gardens. Ciim. 
Mild. but subjected to heavy nuns aud frequent storms. 
C. was founded in lau. alow. pop. 2000, II is also 
called CHaness, or LA PLATA 

Chur, or Corre, ( , a city of Switzerland, cap. of 
cant, ot Grisons, in the valley of the Upper Rhine; Lat 
469 50 N., Lon. 903V EH. It isa quaint, obl world plage, 

with manufactur zine-wares und cutlery Zop. b. 

nurch. „. Kyrta-hon, from . eth Lord, 

| doubtlul derivation ;) A. S. circe, cire, or eyric ; Du. 42715 
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Ger. kirche ; 
used in Various significations, answering to those of the 
Greek éxxAnoia (Fr. église); which, from its original 
meaning of a convened assembly, is employed, Ist, to 
denote the whole body of true believers, or the visible 
church; 2d, in addition to these, the spirits of the just 
made perfect, or the invisible Church ; 3d, any congre- 
gation of Christians met together in a single place, or 
the body of believers resident ina town or district; and 
4th, the edifice in which they mect for divine worship. 
To these we may add a fifth sense of the modern term 
church, when it is applied to a distinct religious commu- | 
nity; as, the Roman Catholic, the Lutherau, the Bap-| 
tist, &c. The true definition of the visible Church hus 
Deen a matter of much controversy, In this matter, as 
in any question relating to differences of Christian | 
creeds, we decline to enter the field. | 
rch.) Having described the forms of the earliest cc- 
elesiastical structures of the Christians under the term 
Basivics, and the general divisions of a church under the 
head of Citaepra, we have here but to add that the) 
churches are usually classed as follows in all countries | 
where distinctions are ygnized in them: pontifical, ns 
St. Peter's at Rome, where the Pope occasionally offi-, 
ciates; patriarchal, where the government of the church! 
is vested in a patriarch; metropolitan, when it is the see 
of an archbishop; cathedral, where a bishop presides ; | 
collegiate, when the building in question is attached to 
a college: perochial, when it is attached to a parish; 
and conrentual, when it is attached toa convent. 
( Hist.) Soe CHRISTIANITY. 

Church, Freperic Eowty, an eminent American artist, 
B. at Hartford. Conn, in 1526. In his walk of art — 
landscape-painting —C. holds a distinguished place both | 
in this country and in Europe. In 1 „ and, again, in| 
1857, he visited S. America, returning home ty enrich; 
American art with some choice examples of tropical | 
scenery Cs ct, however, is probably his 
noble picture of the “Falls of Niagara,” which com- 
manded the highest admiration in England and in 
France. as well as in his own country. Mr. C. has largely 
contributed to impress the Europeans with the convic- 
tion, somewhat new to them, that art is not confined to 
the Old World. 

Chureh’-ale, n. In England, a wake, or feast com- 
memoratory of the dedication of the church; when 
much ale is drank. 

Church’-attire, n. 
in divine service. 

Chureh’-anuthority, n. Ecclesiastical power; spirit- 
ual jurisdiction. 

* This point of church-authority I have sifted.” — Atterbury. 


Church’-bench, n. The seat or bench in the porch 
of a church. 2 

Chureh’-buria\, n. 
the Church. 

Church’-discipline, n. Discipline of the Church, 
intended to correct the olf nces its members, 

N n. Government or authority of the 

hurch, 

Church, (Fathers of the.) (El. Hist.) A title 
usually confined to those theologians who wrote during | 
the first five centuries of the Christian ara; but which is 
extended by some to writers who come down as low as 
the Lith century, or even later. They are classed necord- 
ing as they belonged to the Estern or Western Church 
or as they wrote in Greek, or in Latin, into the Gr 
fathers and the Latin fathers. There is a third division 
— those who lived in, or next to, the apostolic age, and ure 
distinguished by the name of the Apostolic Fathers: these 
are Barnabas, Clemens Romanus, Ignatius, Polycarp, 
and the unknown authors of two works, respectively en- 
titled Epistole al Diognetum, and Herme Pastor, In 
order to know how the first Christians opposed the at- 
tacks of their Gentile opponents, the writings of the 
ancient apologists, as they are termed from their Apolo- 
gia, or Vinekcations of Ciristianity, should be c fully 
studied. The chief apologists are Justin Martyr, Minu- 
tins Felix, Tertullian, Origen, against Celsus, and Euse- 
bins in his Preparatio et Denemstratio angelic 
Eusebius in Greek, and St. Augustine, D» Civitate De 
in Latin, have rifled the Gentile stores, and mado hea- 
then leari subservient to the overthrowing of the 
heathen religion; whilst in Justin Martyr's Dialogur with 
Trypho, the Jew, we see what weapons the first Chris- 
tians used against their opponents of that nation, The 
first disputes of the Christians among themselves were 
concerning the mysteries of our faith. The earlier here- 
sies, previously to the empire's becoming Christian un- 
der Constantine, were for the most part monstrous, not 
far extended, and short-lived. Irenæus and Epiphanius 

ay be advantageously consulted respecting them, The 
ul more abiding controversies may be studied in 
the ecclesiastical histories of Socrates (the scholastic), 
S men, and Theodoretus. As respects commentaries 
upon the New Testument, of all the works of the fathers, 
those or St. Chrysostom are the most valuable. A plain, 
brief, and clear epitome of his Commentaries has been | 
drawn up by Theophylact, who flourished about the be- 
ginning of the 13th century. 

Church’-founder, u. He that builds or endows a 
church. 

Church’-goer, n. A habitual attendant at church. 
Chureh’-going, n. Going regularly tochurch; usually 
attending church. — Calling or summoning to church. 

“The sound of the chureh-going bell. — Cowper. 

Church Hill, in Kentucky, a post-vill. of Christian co. 

Church Hill, in Maryland, n post-office of Queen 


The habitin which men officiate 


Burial according to the rites of 


CHUR 


literally, the Lord's house.] This word is|}Chureh Hill, in Ohio, a post-village of Trumbull co. | Chureh’y,a. Rel 
po: F: 


Chureh’-history, . Ecclesiastical history; history | 
of the Christian Church, 

Church'iIl. Cuances, an English poet and satirist, B. 
1731. He entered the Church of England, but find- 
ing himself ill-adapted for that sacred profession, he 
shook off its trammels, and entered upon a career as an 
idler about townand man of letters. His first contribu- | 
tion to literature was the Rosciud, a pungent satire upon | 
the theatrical Wiuminati of the time. In 1762, forming 
an intimacy with the celebrated John Wilkes (q. v.), C. 
wrote many articles for his famous journal the North 
Britm; and achieved his poetical acmeé in the Prophecy 
of Famine, à satirical onslanght against Lord Butes 
govt. and Scotchmen in general. D. at Boulogne, France, 
in 1764. 

Churchill, Joux. See MARLBOROUGH, (DUKE OF.) 

Churchill, in Nerada, a W. central co.; area, about 
S. % sq. m. Its W. part is intersected by the Car- 
son River. The surface is irregular, and partly moun- 
teinous; the soil poor. Its streams are small, and are 
dried up by the sandy desert. Silver mines are worked, | 
and ure productive. up. 196. 

Chureh’ing, n. The act or form of offering thanks in 
church after childbirth; us, the churching of women. 

Church'ism, n. Fanaticism, or ultra-attachment to 
the forms or tenets of some particular Church. 

Chareh’-judicatories, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) A term 
applied to designate the ecclesiastical courts of the 
Church of $ and; viz, hirk-sessions ; presbyteries ; 
provincial synods; aud general assemblies. 

Chureh’-land, „. Land belonging to a church; land 
vested in an ecclesiastical body or chapter. 

Chureh land, in Virginia, a P. O. of Norfolk co. 

Church'less, a. Destitute of a church; deprived of 

ious influences, 
ke, a. Becoming the Church. 
ness, n. Regard for a universal Church. 
Webster. 

Church’man, „. A clergyman or ecclesiastic: one | 
who administers the rites and ceremonies of the Church.“ 

— Au Episcopalian; — used in contradistinetion toa Pres- | 
byterian or Congregationalist ; as, a staunch churchman. | 

Church’manly. a. Becoming a churchman. 

Chureh'manship, n. State or position of being a 
churchman. 

Church’-member, n. A professor of religion; a 
member in communion with a Church. 

Church’-membership, n. Stute or quality of 
being a church-member, 

Chuarch-militant, n. The Church 
against spiritual evil of whatsoever kind. 

Chureh’-modes, n. / (is.) The modes formerly 
used as scales in church-music 

Chureh’-musie, n. Music suited to church-service; 
the service of singing or chanting in a church, 

Church of God. (Eccl. Hist.) This Christian sect 
originated in 1830, in a movement in which John Wine- 
brenner, previously a minister in the German Reformed 
Church, was most prominent. A new society was organ- 
ized by him, and others who accepted his views, which 
took the mame of the Church of God. It exists princi- 
pally in Pennsylvania and the W. States,and there is an 
eldership in Texas. The Church has a college at Cen- 
tralia, Kansas, Its periodicals are the Church Advocate, 
at Lancaster, Pa., and a Sunday-school periodical, The 
govt. of the C. of G. is Congregational, with a supervis- 
ing Church Council, composed of the preachers in charge, 
the elders, and deacons, Associations, or conferences of 
Churches, called Elderships, meet annually, and a Gen- 
eral Eldership meets every three years. The C. of G. 
holds the doctrines of the Evangelical churches, with 
baptism by immersion only, subsequent to faith; feet- 
washing; the administration of the Lord's Supper in the 
evening; all tho instrumentalities of revivals; and pro- 
tests against the traffic in intoxicating drinks. In 1881 
there were 569 churches, 498 ordained ministers, aud 

20% 0 % members, 

> A tax formerly levied on parishes 
in England for ring, maintaining, &. the churches 
of the Establishment, This tax, as a compulsory assess- 
ment, has been abolished within the last few years, and 
the payment of church-rates is now altogether voluntary. 

Chureh’-service, n. The ritual of public worship 
performed according to the forms of the Anglican Church, 

Church'ship. „. Institution of the church, 

Church’town, in California, a village of Shasta co., 
7 m. N.E. of Shasta, 

Church’‘town, in New Fork, a P. O. of Columbia co. 

Church'town, in Pennsylvania, a village of Cumber- 
Jand co. 

—A post-village of Lancaster co., 52 m. E. of Harrisburg. 

Chureh'view, in Virginia, a P.O, of Middlesex co. 

Chareh’ville, in Maryland, a post-villuge of Hartford 
ceo., 30 m. N.E. of Baltimore. 

Churchville, in Missouri, a village of Clarke co., near 
the month ot the Des Moines River. 

Church'ville. in New York, a post-village of Monroe 
co., 15 m. W.8.W. of Rochester. 

Churchville, in Virginia, a post-village of Augusta 
co., 128 m. N.W. of Richmond. 

Church'-warden, n. A keeper or guardian of the 
church, and a representative of the parish. 

—A clay tobacco-pipe with a long, slender tube, made at 
Broseley in England. 

„A church-warden pipe, and pot of beer.“ — Wolcot. 

Chureh’-way, n. The road, street, or passage leading 
to n church. 

Church'-work, n. Work performed in behalf of n 


as warring 


Anne co, nbout 45 m. E.N.E. of Annapolis. 
Church Hill, in Mississippi, a P.O. of Jefferson co. 


church; — hence, a proverbial metaphor for work slowly 
executed. 


Churn, n. 


CHYM 


ating to a church. 

Chareh’-yard, n. The yard or enclosed grownd ad- 
joining to a church, in which the dead ure interred; a 
cemetery. 

Churl, (chérl,) n. [A. S. cworl; Ger. kerl; Dan. karle; 
Icel. karl, a boor; O. Ger. karl, a man, a husband, a 
lover; allied to Lat. vir. u man: Goth. vair; W. gwr; 
Sansk. vira, a man.) A countryman; a rustic; a bus- 
bandman; a bumpkin. 

‘Prepares the country-churls to mischief, hate, and wars.“ 
Dryden 

A rude, surly, ill-bred man; a boor. 

“ A churl’s courtesy rarely comes but... for falsehood."- Sidney 

A miser; a niggard; a covetous, selfish person. 

“O churl, drink all and leave no friendly drop.“ —Shaks. 


Churlish, a. Like a churl: surly; sullen; boorish ; 
unfeeling; rude; as, n churlish answer. — Avaricious; 
selfish; narrow-minded. — Intractable; unmanageable; 
harsh; cross-grained; unyielding; as, a churlish hunks, 
Unpliant; unmalleable; hard; as, a churlish metal. 

Charlishiy; adv. In a churlish manner; roughly; 
rudely. 

Churlishness, n. Quality of being churlish; rude 
ness of manners or temper; indisposition to kindness ot 
courtesy; sullenness. 

Better is the churlishness of a man than a courteous woman.“ 
Eccles. xiii. 14. 

[A. S. cerene, ciern, from cyran, cerran, to 
turn.) A vessel or machine in which cream is turned, 
agitated, or beaten, in order to produce butter. 

—v. a. To stir or agitate cream in the operation of making 
butter. 

To shake or agitate with violence or continued motion. 

“ Churned in his teeth the foamy venom rose.“ — Addison. 


Churn'ing. n. The operation of making butter from 
cream by continued agitation. 

—As much butter as is made at once; as, cream enough 
for one churning. 

Churn’-staff, n. A staff or instrument used in churn- 
ing. 

Churubus’eo, a village of Mexico, on the Rio de 
Churubusco, about 6m. S. of the city of Mexico. At this 

place, and at Contreras, 7 m. distant, 2 battles were 

fought, 20th of Aug., 1847, between the American army 

commanded by Gen. Scott, and the Mexicans under 
Santa Anna, in both of which the former achieved a de- 
cisive victory. At Contreras, the Mexic: were badly 
beaten, with a loss of 1,700 men killed and wounded, 800 
prisoners, and 22 pieces of artillery, besides 500 pack- 
mules, and a large amount of munitions of war. The 
action at C, fought shortly afterwards, was hotly con- 
tested, but ended eventually in a stampede of the Mexi- 
can army, Who again lost heavily,—4,000 killed and 
wounded, 3.000 prisoners, including 8 generals, and 37 
guns being left by them on the field, or in the hands of 
the victors. The American losses in both engugements 
Dumbered 1,053, of whom 139 were killed, including 16 
officers. 

Churubus' co. in Indiana, a post-village of Whitley 
co., 16 m. N.W. of Fort Wayne. 

‘Churubusco, in New Fork, a P. O. of Clinton co. 

Chusan’, the principal of a group of islands on the E. 
coast of China, prov. Che-kiang, 45 m. N.E. of Ningpo, 
opposite the wstuary of the Yang-tse-kiang, Lat. 30° 40 
N., Lon. 121° 48’ E. It is mountainons, has a circuit of 
about 50 m., and has some fine, fertile, well-cultivated 
valleys. Prod, Tea, camphor, bamboo, Ke. Clim. Tem- 
perate during nine months of the year. Cap. Ting-hai, 
taken by the British in 1840 and 18¢0, successively. 

Chus/han-Rishatha‘im, king of Mesopotamia, 
who oppressed the Israelites 8 years, A. M. 2591-9, but 
was defeated by Othniel, Caleo’s nephew. (Judg. iii. 8-10.) 

| Chute, (% et.) n. (Fr. chute; Pg. caruta.} A fall or de- 
scent ina river.—An aperture in a mill-dam. See Snoor. 

Chyla’ceous, a. Belonging to, or consisting of, chyle. 

Chyla‘queous, a. [Lat. %s, chyle, and aqua, 
unter.] Consisting of chyle highly diluted with water. 

Chy le. (Il.) n. (Physiol) A thin milky liquid, which is 
the concentrated essence of the chyme, and the nutrient 
principle of all nourishment taken into the system. It 
is composed, like the blood, of a fluid, liquor chyli, and 
of ehyle corpuscles or globules, the average size of 
which is about 1-4600th of an inch. See CHYMIFICATION, 

Chylifac’tion, n. Same as Cayitrication. 

Chylifac’'tive. Chylif ie. Chylifica’tory, a. 
Forming or changing into chyle; having the power to 
make chyle. 

Chyliferous, a. Gr. chylos, and Lat. fero.] Transmit- 
ting chyle, as the chyliferaus vessels. 

Chy lifiea’tion, n. (% i. Formation of chyle 
during the digestive processes. See CUYMIFICATION. 

Chy lopoetic, CH a. (Gr. chylos, and poi- 
ein. to make.) Chylifuctive; making chyle; having the 

ower to change into chyle. 

Chylous, Js.) a. [Fr. che .] Consisting, or par- 
taking of, chyle. 

Chyme, (ITV) n. (Gr. mos. juice.) (Phystol.) One of 
the most important fluids in the human body. It is of 
a thick, creamy consistence, of a grayish-white appear- 
ance, obtained by the process of CHYMIFICATION, q. v. 

Chy mifica‘tion, . (Phystol.) Next to the circula- 
tion of the blood, if not of equal importance with it, is 
the system of nutrition, or the circulation of the lignid un- 
triment obtained from the food digested in the stomach. 
This fluid, which contains all the elements of which the 
body is composed, both solid and fluid, and is the source 
and fountain of the blood itself, is called in the first in- 
stance the che, the process by which it is separated 
from the food being denominated chymifiention, — the 
stomach being the enly organ concerned in this stage 


| 
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of the process. The food received into the stomach is 
collected in one heap in the lowest and widest part of 
that organ, where it is surrounded by the gustric juice, 
asharp, pungent fluid, of an extremely acid character, 
which has the power of dissulving or so far softening 
all the substances taken into the stomach, that in n 
space of time varying from four to eight hours, the 


whole is converted into a soft, semi-fluid pulp, which, | 


passing through the lower or pyloric opening of the 
stomach, enters the commencement of the intestines, or 


Fig. 597. — CHYLE-VESSELS OF THE MESENTERY. 


1. aorta; 2. thoracic canal; 3, lymphatics; 4, radicles of the chyle- 
vessels; 5, intestine ; 6, mesentery ; 7, lymphatic vessels. 


the duodenum. —This pulpy mass, now called the chyme, 
is in the duodenum subjected to the influence of two 
other fluids, the secretion from the liver (the bile), and 
that from the pancreas (the pancreatic juice). These 
two fluids act on the chyme much as rennet does on 
milk, separating it into two distinct parts —a white, 
creamy fluid, the quintessence of the nutriment, called 
CHYLE, und a brown. solid, feculent matter, from which 
almost all the chyle has been extracted, but which, in 
its steady progress through the rest of the alimentary 
tube, is everywhere surrounded by a number of small 
vessels, called lacteals, whose open mouths absorb every 
particle of nutriment which may have escaped with the 
mass vut of the duodenum; till evacuation of the mass 
per anum. The juice from the chyme in the duode- 
num is immediately absorbed by the surrounding lac- 
teal vessels, and carried to a fine, delicate membrane 
connecting the bowels to the spine, the mesentery (see 
Fig. 597). where all the more remote lacteals from the 
small and large intestines join or anastomose with thein., 
The lacteals thus united diverge in several groups, each 
group or set of vessels entering a gland (2, Fig. 597), from 
which gland they re-issue on the opposite side, fewer in 
number but larger in size; when, after forming a second 
intimate union, they enter a second system of glands 
(3, Fig. 597), from whence they converge, and, uniting the 
receplaculum chyli, or the reservoir of the chyle, — made 
up of the lymphatic vessels from all the lower parts of 
the body,—then proceed upwards to form the thoracic 
canal, or the great trunk of the absorbent system. The 
thoracic canal, or duct, the replenisher of the heart, 
loaded with its nutrient fluid, ascends through the abdo- 
men and chest to the commencement of the neck; when, 
receiving the lymphatics of the superior extremities 
and the head, it enters the left subclavian vein, mingles 
with the venous blood, and is immediately carried to 
the right side of the heart, to be sent from thence to 
the lungs, there to be vitalized with the oxygen of the 
air. The organs employed in the process of chylification 
are the duodenum, small intestines, liver, and pancreas. 
The process by which chyme is obtained from the di- 
gested food, (ce is separated from the chyme, and is 
eventually converted into blood.) is called assimilation. 
Chyle, the product of the last process of digestion, isan 
albuminous fluid. composed of innumerable granules or 
corpuscles, consisting of albumen, fatty matter, and 
water. The chyle, in the whole of its course from the 
duodenum to the vein that carries it to the heart. i 
constantly going through some higher degree of chan 
thus, after passing the first set of mesenteric glands. 
is found to be more highly organized than it was before 
entering them. In the same way, a further change ix 
observed afier traversing the second set of glands. and 
ro on, till the chyle, having reached the upper part of 
the thoracic duct, attains its final organization, and be- 
comes exactly an ogaus — except in the red coloring- 
matter —to the blood, with which it is directly after 
mingled, 

Chymify, Gim FI.) r.a. Lat. chymus, from Gr. chy- 
mas, awl fucio, to make.) To form or become chy me. 

Chym ‘istry. See CHEMISTRY. 

Chymous, (kim’us,) a. Pertaining to chyme. 

Cialdini, Enrico. (che.) a distinguished Italian 
general, u. 1811. He marched with Gen. Zucchi to aid 
the Romagna insurrectionists in 1831, and, after the 
Austrian intervention in Central Italy, was compelled 
to emigrate to Puris, where he studied chemistry, aud 
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offer to go to Spain, where he took part in the War of 
Succession. When the revolution of 1848 broke out, he 
was a lieut.-colonel in the Spanish service. Being called 
by Mazzini, he came to Italy, joined the army of Charles 
Albert, and was severely wounded at Vicenza. In 1556 
he was sent to the Crimea by the Sardinian government 
with the rank of general, and distinguished himself in 
the battle of Tchernaya. In the war in Italy, in 1859, 
C. was the first in the allied army who fired a shot at 
the enemy, executing the passage of the Sesia under the 
fire of the Austrians, whom he drove from their posi- 
tion. His corps Warmer then weut into the mountains 
to act in Tyrol. The peace of Villafranca checked him 
in his career. In 1860 he defeated the Papal army under | 
Gen. Lamoriciére, at the battle of Castelfidardo; and, in 
1861, he took Gaéta after a bombardment of 17 days, and 
captured the citadel of Messina a fortnight after. He 
had been made a major-general after the campaign of 
Umbria, and after the capture of Messina the king nomi- 
nated him general of the army, a rank equivalent to 
thut of field-marshal. In 1861 C. was appointed Vice- 
roy of Naples, was made a senntor in 1864, and took a 
Prominent part in the campaign against Austria in 
1866. He was sent as ambassador to Paris in 1876, and 
was recalled in 1581. 

Ciba’o, a principal mountain in Hayti, in the central 
part of the island, celebrated for the rich gold mines it 
formerly contained, It is about 4,590 feet. 

Ciba’rious, a. [Lat. cibarius, from cibus, food.) Per- 
taining to food; useful for food; edible. 

Cib’ber, Caius GABRIEL, an eminent sculptor, B. at 
Flensborg, Denmark, 1630. Among his finest works are 
the figures of Melancholy aud Raring Madness. D. 1700. 

Cib’ber, Cottey, son of the preceding, and a celebrated 
English dramatist, B. 1671. His principal works are the 
well-known plays The Careless Husband ; the Nonjuror ; 
and his Apology for my Life, published in 1740, which 
has been frequently reprinted, D. 1757. 

Cib‘ol, n. A kind of small onion used in salads.—See 
Oxiox. 

Cibolo, in Tezas, a small river rising near the W. part 
of Comal co., flows S. E. and enters the San Antonio. 

Cibo’rium, ,; pl. Civoria. [Lat., trom Gr. kiborion, 
the Egyptian bean, and a drivking-cup made of its 
leaves.) (Arch.) An isolated erection, open ou each side, 
with arches, and having a dome of an ogee form sup- 
ported by four columns. It is placed on the altar of 
Roman Catholic churches, and contains the Host, or 
consecrated wafer. 

| Cibo’tium, . (Bot.) A genus of ferns. order Filices, 
including several species which produce silky hairs use- 
ful to man. The styptic called penawar, which is often 
used in Holland and Germany, consists of the fine hairs 
from the caudex of C. Barometz, the “Scythian lamb” 
of old writers. These hairs are imported from Sumatra, 
and are sometimes employed for stuffing cushions. 
Similar hairs are brought from the Sandwich Islands, 
and are known under the name of pulu. Three differ- 
ent species are suid to yield pulu. 

Cieada’rize, n. pl. [From Lat. cicada, grasshopper; 
French cigule,] (Zoél.) A family of hemipterous in- 
sects, common in tropical and warm, temperate regions, 
and remarkable for the loudness of the sounds they emit. 
The organs that produce these shrill sounds consist of 
membranes and fibres connected with powertul muscles, 
and situated on the under side of the abdomen. The 
largest insect of this genus dors not exceed un inch in 
length; yet it is asserted that they may be heard in the 
still night at a distance of at least half a mile, and that 
the sound they emit is like grinding a knife on a whet- 
stone. The Seventeen-year Cicada is said to appear in 
the same localities,only at intervals of 17 years,and hence 
its specific name. It makes its appearance in the early 
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part of summer. Sometimes the C. of this species come 
in such immense swarms us 
to bend, and even break, the 
limbs of the furest-tree upon 
which they alight, and the 
woods are filled from morn- 
ing till night with the noise 
of their rattling drums. The 
Dog-day- or Harvest-tly, (C. 
canicularts,) has the body 
black above, ornamented 
with olive-green, and = the 
under side covered more or 
less with a white substance 
resembling flour. It makes 
its appearance with the be- 
ginning of dog-days, and its 
singing may be heard among 
the trees through the mid- 
dle of the day. The pups 
of this species, as well as of 
the preceding, as they come 
out of the ground and crawl 
up the trees, look like 
large beetles. — The C. have 
lwen celebrated in all ages 
for their powers of song or shrill sound: — from Virgil: 
l cantu querule rumpent arbusta cicada."—Georgics III. 


down to Lord Byron — 
“The shrill Cicada, 


Cie‘atrice, Cicernix. u.; pl. CICATRICES. {tat cicatriz ; 

Fr creatrice ) A scar, seam, or mark left behind on the 
| skin after the skinning over of a wound or abrasion. 
CV ecatricle, (sil'a-trik-l,) n. [ Fr. cicatricule. from Lat. 
cicatrix, n scar.) The germinating or fetal point in the 
embryo of a seed, or yolk of an egg. — Ogilvie. 


Fig. 598. 
DOG-DAY HARVEST-PLY. 
(C. canicularis.) 


people of the pine.” 
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was preparing to study medicine, when he accepted an|Cie’atrisive, a. Tending to promote the formation 


of a cicatrice. 

Cle'atrizant. Cic'atrisant, n. (ed.) An applica- 
tion that induces a cicatrice. — Johnson. 

Cientrizn'tion, n. | Fr. cica/risatim.) The healing, or 
skinning over, of an ulcer or broken surface of the skin. 

Cic'atrize, v. u. Fr. cicutriser, from L. Lat. cicatrico ; 
Lat. cicatriz, u scar.) To heal, or induce the formation 
of a cicatrix or scar, in wounded or ulcerated flesh. 

r. i. To heal or be healed; to be skinned over. 

Cie’ely, „. ( Bot.) See OSMORRHIZA. 

Cicer, n. [From Gr. kikys, strength, in reference to ite 
qualities.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Fubacer. C. 
aricinum, a native of the countries around the Medi- 
terranean, produces the edible seeds called chick-peas. 
These are extensively used as food, either boiled or 
roasted, and are the most common parched pulse of the 
East. The herbage affords a nutritious food for cattle. 

Cie’ero, Marcus TULLIUS, B. at Arpinum, an ancient city 
of Latium, B.C. 106; the same year which gave birth to 
Pompey. He was educated at Rome under the best 
masters of the time; and, B.C. 89, he served his first and 
only campaign under Pompeins Strabo. Having thus 
complied with the custom of his age, C. devoted the 
next 6 years to the studies which were necessary to raise 
him to distinction asa lawyer and an orator. At the 
age of 25 he came forward asa pleader, und, even at the 
risk of incurring the displeasure of Sulla, defended cli- 
ents who were obnoxious to the dictator. But his 
health, which was naturally feeble, gave way under in- 
cessantapplication to 
study; and, for the pur- 
pose of invigorating his 
constitution, as well us 
correcting certain defects 
in his style of oratory, he 
visited Athens (B. c. 79), 
made a tour of Asin Mi- 
nor, and for some time re- 
sumed his studies at 
Rhodes, under Molo, from 
whom he had received in- 
structions at Rome. After 
an absence of 2 years, he 
returned to Rome with 
renewed health and en- 
larged knowledge, and E 
speedily placed himself at Fig. 599. — cicero. 
the head of the Roman bar. He was elected quæstor in 
B. O. 76, and reached the consulship in B. c. 63. During 
his consulship he was called upon to grapple with the 
famous Catilinarinn conspiracy: and the courage, pru- 
dence, and decision whieh he manifested in directing 
the difficult and complicated investigations that led to 
the detection and punishment of the conspirators, called 
forth the encomiums of all classes of the citizens. The 
public enthusiasm heaped upon him nowonted honors ; 
in the senate and in the forum he was saluted as parens 
patria (the father of his country); thanksgivings in his 
name were voted to the gods; and all Italy united 
in testifying their admiration and gratitude. But bis 
unexampled good fortune had excited the jealousy of 
many of the leading nobility; and his irrepressible van- 
ity exposed him to the ridicnle and assaults of his 
enemies. It had been jndged necessary to put to death 
5 of the ringleaders in the conspiracy; and though this 
was done in virtue of the dictatorial authority with 
which the consuls were invested by the senate, and 
with the consent and approval of that body, C. was in- 
dicted for having put a Roman citizen to death untried, 
and forced to go into banishment in April, k. o. 58. But 
private malice soon expended itself, and public feeling, 
reverting to his signal services in rescuing his country 
from impending ruin, recalled him after an interval of 
17 months. His reception at Rome cheered his dejected 
spirits; but the circumstances which led to his banish- 
ment prevented him from ever after recovering his 
former position. In B.C. 53 he was admitted a member 
of the college of augurs, and towards the end of B. c. 52 
he was appointed proconsul of Cilicia. He administered 
the affairs of his province with the strictest impartiality, 
and realized in practice the precepts which he had in- 
culcated in his writings. He returned to Italy in n. c. 
49, at the commencement of the civil war between 
Cæsar and Pompey, and finally resolving to espouse the 
cause of the Jatter, followed him to Greece, After the 
battle of Vharsalin, B. €. 48, at which he was not present, 
he again returned to Italy, and was received into favor 
by Cæsar. Separating himself now entirely from all 
parties in the State, he arranged and published during 
the next 3 years nearly all his most important works on 
rhetoric and philosophy. But the tumults excited by 
Antony after the murder of Cæsar, B C. 44, again drew 
him from his seclusion: and Augustus, knowing the 
valne of such an ally, and carefully concealing from him 
his real intentions, gladly availed himself of his services 
as leader of the senate. C.'s zenl, which was not always 
tempered with discretion, now exhibited itself in his 
famous philippics against Antony, which awin made 
him the idol of the Roman people. But the formation 
of the second triumvirate sealed the fate of the great 
Roman orator. His name appeared in the list of the 
proscribed, having been placed there by Antony as ono 
of the conditions of the leagne; and after an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to escape, he stretched forward his head to 
his executioners, and called npon them to strike (n. o. 43). 
His head and hands were couveyed to Rome, and, by 
the orders of Antony, nailed to the rostra. After his 
admirable Orations, his principal works are his treatises 
De Oratore, De Republica, De Legibus, De Natura Deo- 
rum, De Senectute, De Amicitia, De Officiis, Ac. They 
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have been repeatedly published, both as a whole and in 
detached portions. 

Cicero, in IM,, a post-township of Cook co, 3 m. 
W. of Chicago. 

Cicero, or Cic erotown, in /ndiana, n post-village 
ot Hamilton co. ou Cicero Creek, 26 m, N, ot Indian- 
apolis, 

—A township of Tipton co., containing Tipton, the county 

seat, 

Cicero, in New York, n post-village and township of 
Ononiiga co., 10 m. N.E. of Syracuse, on the S. W. shore 
of Lake Oneida, 

Cicero Creek, in Indiana, of Hamilton co, enters 

- White River near Noblesville, 

Cicerone, He-, n. [It from Cicero.) A name 
originally given by the Italians to those persons who 
pointed out to travellers the interesting objects with 
which Italy abonuds; batapplied universally at present 
to any one who acts as a guide, This application of the 
term cicerone has probably its origin in the well-Kuown 
garrulity of the Italan guides, 

Cicero’nian, s. Relating to Cicero; after the manner 
ot Cicero: as, a Cleeronion style, 

Cicero nianism, „ linitation of, or resemblance to, 
the style or manner of Cicero, | 

Cichoraceous, (sik-o-rã'shus,) a. (Bot.) Having the 
qualities of snccory, or chicory. 

Cicho’rium, „ (/ot.) A genus of plants, order Aste- 
rarer, ‘The species C. intybus is the Wild Chicory or 
succory, an European plant, having numerous hewls of 
Uright-blue handsome flowers, It is extensively cul- 
tivated for the sake of its roots, which are sliced, roasted, | 
and ground, to form the chicory of the shops, which is 
suld us a substitute for, or more frequently as an addi- 
tion to, ground coffee, Nearly 100,000,000 Ibs. are an- 
uni consumed in Europe, Though so extonsively 
used instead of coffee, C.— nearly unknown in the U. 
States — does not possess in any degree the poculiar ex- 
citing, suuthing, aud luuger-staying properties of that 
valuable product, A bloe dye may be prepared from 
the leaves, Co endiva is the garden snecory or enlive, 
the leaves of which, when blanched, forin a wholesome 
salad. 

Cicindela, „ Cieindelide. „ pl, (Zal) The 
Tiger-beetle, a genus anil family of coleopterous insects, 
remarkable for the celerity 
and vigor of their flight; 
characterized by the great 
projection of the eyes, long 
and sharply pointed jaws; 
thorax depressed and pearly 
square; nnd the legs and an- 
tennæ long and slender. They 
are generally seen on the 
wing in the hottest part of the 
day; chiefly frequenting dry 
meadows, sandy plains or 
heatha, or the banks of rivers. 
One of the most striking genera 
is the Manticora, tuund in 
South Africa. The common 
green tiger-beetle (Ciciuiea 
campestris), One Of most com- 
mon of our specios, is a highly Fig. 600 
beautiful insect, being of u a yi 
bright grass-green, with the MANTICORA-MAXILLOSA, 
elytra each marked by five small, round, cream-colored 
spots; the head, thorax, and limbs are of u rich gilded 
cast; the eyes black and prominent ; the legs long and) 
slender, The larva of this insect lives in cylindrical 
burrows, excavated by itself, and varying from six 
inches toa foot in depth, The head is very hurge, and 
slightly concave: the jaws are curved and strong; and 
the body is hamped near the middle of the back, at 
which part there are two hooked tubercles. Tn the pro- 
cess of excavation they use their jaws and feet, and, 
load the concave back of their heads with the grains of 
earth which they have detached: thus lowded, they as- 
cend backwards, resting at intervals, nod umx them- 
selves to the inner walls of their burrow by the assist- 
ance of the two hooked tubercles on the back; and when | 
arrived at the orifice, they jerk off their load to a dis- 
tance. The Cicindele are all voracions; and when their 
prey comes within their reach, they rush upon it with 
great ferocity. 

Cicis bels. n. State or occupation of a cicisbeo, 

Cicishbeo, (che-chis'bā-o) n. iit) A dangler abont fe 
males; a name given since the th century, in Italy, 
to the professed gallant of a married woman, 

“The word was formerly a cicisheo, 
But that is pow growo vulgar aod indecent." — Byron. 

Cinco'nia,n Cinco'nide, n.p [Lat, a stork.) 
Suu A genus and family of Grallatures, — see STORK, 

Cleu'.a, „ ( Bot.) A genus of plants, order Apiacer. C. 
trosa, the Water-hemlock, or Cow-bane, is of a trgal 
poisonons nature, ( maculata, common in wet mend- 
ows, in the U. States, has very poisonous roots, which, 
from having been mistaken for those of harmless Uin- 
bell fore, have not anfrequently led to fatal results. 

Cid Campe'‘ador, The.) (#d,) Arab. eid, lord, ) 
whose real name was Don Kopaiao Diaz pe Bivar, the 
national hero of Spain. was B. at Burgos abt, 1040, The 
fucts of his career bave been wrapped by his adimiring 
countrymen in such a haze of glorifying myths that it 
is scarcely possible to detect them, His life, however, 
appears to have been entirely spent in fierce warfare 
with the Moors, then masters of a grent part of Spain. 
His exploits are set forth in n special chronicle, and in a 
poem of considerable interest, written not long after his 
death. His last achievement was the capture of Valen- 
cia, where he died in 1099. — His exploits are celebrated 


' Ci-devant, («f-da-vdny’,) u, Fr.] Formerly; bereto- 
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in a Spanish poem supposed to have been published 
in the 12th or 13th century, from which Corneille has: 
taken the subject of his masterpiece, Le Cid. 
Cider, n. |Fr. cidre; It. siro; Sp. sidra; Gr. sikera, and 
Lat, sicere, strong drink.) A cool and refreshing bev- 
erage made by pressing the juice from apples; almost 
all varieties of apples are used, but to insure good (, 
they should be sound. The fruit, having been gath-| 
ered, is ground in a strong mill, the pulp pr und 
the juice forewl into vats; it is then kept ata certain 
temperature to ferment (in case fermentation is de- 
sired, much. being drunk without fermentation), and 
lastly to fine, and then is drawn into casks, and kept 


in a cool place, when it is drawn offinto fresh casks, or 
bottled for use. To persons in health, and when taken 
in moderation, C. isa refreshing, wholesomedrink, and 
very grateful in hot weather, but should be sparingly 


taken at — 6 time by persons of weak digestion, Cis 
largely produced in the U. States and Canada, and in 
Normandy, France. Champagne or kling C. has 
become a large article of manufacture in the U. States, 

Citer eand; n. A spirituous liquid distilled from 
cider. 

Ci'derist, n. A muker of cider. 

Ci'derkin, n. The liquor made of the gross matter of 
apples, after the cider is pressed out, and a quantity of 
boiling water is ndded; the whole steeping 48 hours, 


fore; previously existing; quondam; us, a ci-devant 
governor. 

Cienfuegos, n sen-port town of Cuba, dept, Centro; 
Lat. near 229 15° N, Lon. 819 W. % about 5,000, 

Cierge, „n. r.] A wax candle used in tho cele- 
bration of religious rites. 

Cie'za, or Zieza, (unc. Calina or Curtela,) a town of 
Spain, prov. Murcia, ou the Segura, 24 m. N.W. of the 
ca; pop. 10,467. 

Cigar’, (sometimes written SEGAR,) n. [Fr. cigare; Sp. 
ciyarro.) A small roll of tobacco, made into an elliptic 
torun, and used for smoking; as, a Havana cigar. Sev 
Tau seco. ‘ 

er ete | (eien. A small cigar; a small quan- 
tity of mild tobacco rolled in prepared paper for smok- 
ing. See Tonacco. 

Cigar’-ship, „ (Naut.) An iron screw steam-yacht, 
constracted in the form of a cigar, was launched at Mill- 
wall, England, in 1866, und named the Ross Winans, 

Civery, „. (Arch.) The drapery or leafage that is 
Wreught upon the beads of pillars. 

Cilia, n, [Lat. pl. of cilium, un eyelash.) (Phystol.) The 
hair which grows from the margin of the eyelids. — The 
term is also applied to microscopic filaments, or plates 
which project from animal membranes ond ure endowed 


with quick vibratile motion. In most of the lower ani- 
of the Acrites move by a similar mechanism; aud it has 
in the highest classes of the animal kingdom, where they 
of the brain. 
lectorum. 
tp the eyelids, or to processes resembling them in ani- 
cilia. 
£ 
the eyelashes. 
Cilicia, „u. (Ane. Geog.) Anancient division of 
on the N., the Cilician Sea on the E., the Gult of Issus 
Cili’cian, a. Relating to Cilicia. 
Ciliogra’da, n. ) An order of Cicalepha, formed 
contractile bodies are provided ; — organs which possess 
Ciliiform, a. Fine and slender; resembling the form 
tremulous ;—n trembling which, in some ceses, is called 
Cima, n. (Arch.) See Crus. 
Very little is Known of his lile, but he is snid to buve 
natural drawing of the Byzantine school, studied nature 
Riivellai chapel, in the church of Santa Maria Novella, 


mals the a function is effected by means of the 
vibratile cilin; many animalcules and the gemmules 
recently been ascertained that vibratile cilia have a 
shure in the performance of some important functions 
have been detected on the membrane lining the female 
generative aud respiratory passages, and the ventricles 

(Bot.) The long hairs situated upon the margin of a 
vegetable body, as on the leaves of the Sempervivum 

Ciliary, o. Fr. ciliaire, from Lat. clium, an eyelid; al- 
lied to Gr. kyla, the parts under the eyes.) Belonging 
mals or vegetables: as, “ciliary ligaments," — Ray. 

CiViate, Ciliated, d. From Cita.) Provided with 

( Bot.) Applied to the leaves, stem, or other parts 
plant, when furnished with long and fringed hairs, 

Cilice, n. A bair-cloth garment worn instead of a shirt 

b, votees. 
Asia Minor, now comprised in the Turkish pashmlie It- 
„in. Formerly, ite boundaries were the Taurus range 
on the S. and Pamphylia on the W.: Lat, between 36° 
and 38° N., Lon. between 32° 10° and 37° 8’ E. 

Cilicious, a. [Gr. kilikien; Lut. cilicium, a cloth made 
of Cilician goat's-hair.]) Made, or consisting, of bair. 
by Linnæns, and including all the species distinguished 
by their continually agitating the cilia with which their 
the phosphorescent faculty in a very high degree, as the 
Heroe nnd Medusw. 

0 ta. 

Cil to, n. (Gr. kio, to move.) ( Med.) A name sometimes 
applied to persons whose upper eyelid is perpetually 
Lifes blood, Vogel calls it cillosis, 

Cillo'sis, n. ( Med.) See Cie. 

Cimabue, Gion ANI, (or Giovani GAVLTIERL) (sima 
borai,) n very distinguished Florentine pointer, B. 1240. 
been a disciple of Giunta of Pisa; and he was one of the 
earliest painters who left off copying the hard and un- 
for himself, and contributed powerfully to" the revival 
efart. The colossal Madonna, which he painted for the 
Florence, is said to have excited extraordinary enthasi- 
nsm, und to have been carried in procession to the 
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church, where it still remains. It was C. who first dis- 
covered the genius of Giotto. D. about 1302. - 

Ci'mar, n. (Ecl ) See SIMAR, 

Cimaro’'sa, Domexivo, a celebrated musical composer, 
B at Aversa, in S. Ily, in 1758. Iu 1759, he was ap- 
pointed by the empress Catharine II. direetor of the 
Imperial opera at St Petersburg and chamber-musician 
to the empress, lu 1792, he went to Vieuna to fill the 
post of directur of the Court opera there, In the politi- 
cal troubles that disturbed Naples towards the cluse of 
the lust century, ©. became involved; an event which 
Jed to his incarceration in prison for a year. D. at Venice 
in 1501. C's greatest works are his operas, Il Matrimo- 
nin Segreto; Il Gmeito di Putra, A C. wrote alto- 
gether about 80 operas, besides an almost countless 
number of masses, sacred cantatas, Kg. 

Cim'bia, Cima. n. (Arch) A filet or band placed 
round the shaft ofa column to strengthen it, 

Cim'bri, „ pl. (Hist) This Celtic tribe, inhabiting Jut- 
land, having joined with the Teutones, entered Illy ria, 
where they defeated Cn. Mapirius Carbo, at the head of a 
consular army, B. ©. 11S, After this triumph they advanced 
jute Gaul. B. C. 112, passed into Spain, and, reappearing 
in the frontiers of Transalpine Ganl, defeated two Roman 
armies D. C. 109 and 107. ‘They inflicted a terrible defeat 
at Auruusio ou another Koman army led by two con- 
suls, Oct. 6, p. c. 105, after which they withdrew into 
Spain. The Celtiberians drove them out B. c. 103; where- 
upon the Cimbri returned into Gaul. Marius collected 
a large army and went to oppose them. The Cimbri 
andl Tentones separated into two bodies, the former 
taking the road through Helvetia, and the latter pross- 
ing forward to assnil the Roman army. Their intention 
was to renuite their forces on the Lombard plains. The 
Teutones were attacked and overwhelmed by the Ro- 
mans, nnd 100,000 men are said to have perished on that 
occasion, B. C. 102, The Cimbri in the meantime had 
reached the valley of the Adige, where they defeated 
the Roman army under Quintus Catulus. He formed a 
junction with Marius and allured them into an uofavor- 
able position, in which they were defeated and exter- 
minated, n. C. 101, The women, having put their chil- 
dren to death, committed suicide. 

Cim’'brie, a. Pertaining, or relating, to the CINERI, q.r. 

Cim'eter, u. See Scimitar. 

Ci'mex, n.; CIA, n. pl. (Zoŭl.) A family of Hemip- 
tera comprising bugs which have the body very flat, and 
their anteune terminating abruptly in the form of a 
seta. The genus Cimer contains the Bed-bug. — See Bua. 

Cial aga n. [Lat. cimer, u bug, and Fuga, to 
drive away ; alluding to its offensive odor.) (Hat.) A 
genus of plants, order Ranunculacee. C, racemosa, the 
Dluck-snake-root, or Lug-wort of America, found in up- 
land woods, is a tall, leafy plant, with the aspect of an 
Acta: stem 4-8 tt. high, with long, panicled racemes 
of white sepalled and monogynous flowers; 4-6 small 
petals; about 100 stamens to each flower. giving thu 
raceme the appearance of a slender plum; flowers very 
fetid in June and July. 

Cimme'’rii, Ciu{e’'tiss. ( Aist.) This nomadic race, in- 
habiting the Crimea, and ports of the neighboring coun- 
try, having been expelled by the Scythians, passed along 
the shores of the Enxine, invaded Asia Minor, aud pillaged 
Sardis, the cap of Lydia, u. C. 655. In that country they 
were said to have remnined until about B. c. 617, when 
they were defeated and driven out of Asia Minor, Little 
authentic is known of this people. Homer refers to 
another people of the same name, fabled to have dwelt 
in a land of perpetual darkness. Hence the term Cim- 
merian gloom. 

Cim'olite, n. See FuLLeR's EARTH. 

Ci'mon, « famous Athenian statesman, and general, was 
the son of Miltiades (q. v.), and n. 519 b. c. C. brongbt 
himself into notice on the invasion of Greece by Xerxes; 
bot his first memorable exploit was the capture of the 
ignportant town of Eion on the Strymon, 476 B. ©. His 
next, and most brilliant success was at the Eurymedon 
in Pamphylia, 466 B, c where he destroyed a large 
Persian Nevet, then disembarked his men, defeated the 
army which was drawn upon shore Ro peon the ships, 
and fivally entrapped ond destroyed a squadron ol 
Phænician ships which was on ite way to reinfurce the 
Versions, As the leader of the oligarchy, C. was for 
some years the most powerful citizen in Athens, but 
the democratic party headed by Pericles, eventually be- 
came strong enough to procure sentence of banishment 
aguinest € for ten years, 461 B. o. Five years afterwards 
he was recalled by a decrve proposed by Pericles him- 
self. In 450, a peace was concluded between Athens and 
Sparta, mainly through (Vs influence, and next year 
the war with Persia being renewed, C set sail for Cyprus 
and besieged Citium, where he died, u C. 449, 

Cinalo'a, or Siyavo’s, in Mexico, a state, reaching from 
the river Mayo to the river Bayona, or about 220 m., be- 
tween the Gulf of California and Durango; area, 35,721 
sq.m. The surface is cut throngh by mountains almost 
barren ; the soil sandy along the coast. Cap, Culiacan. 
Dap. 161,157. 

—A town in the aboye Stute, on a small stream, 50 m. 
froin the Gulf of California, about 300 m. N W. of Du- 
rungo. Pop. abt. 9,000. Lat. 220 43 N., Lon. 1089 37° W. 

Cincho'na, n. (%,, The typical genns of the order 
Cinchonacer, The tante of this genus nre natives of 
the intertroptenl valleys of the Andes, and are found 
principally on the eastern face of the Cordilleras, row- 

nonly at heights varying from about 4.000 to 
2,000 feet above the level of the sea. The cir- 
chonas region extends from Sant: Erne de in Sierra, in 
Bolivia, in about 1% 8. Lat., through Peru and Colombian, 
nearly to Caracas, in about 10° N. Lat. The plants 
ure small shrubs or large forest-trees, with evergreen 
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leaves, and, commonly, showy flowers. They appear to 
uire great moisture, and a mean temperature of about 
. The cultivation of these plants has lately been 
commenced in India. The barks of several species and 
varieties are extensively used in medicine, and are un- 
doubtedly the most valuable drugs known. They are 
imported into this country under the names of (inchona, 
Prruvian and Jesuits bark. 36 different varieties have 
been described by Pereira; and Weddell has enumerated 
no Jess than 39. The most important are Lora, or crown 
bark; gray-silver.or Hwrnuco bark; Calisaya, or yellow 
bark; and red bark. These four are officinal in our 
pharmacopeeina, and are the principal sources of the 
precions alkaloids quina or quinine, cinchonia, and 
quinidia, which are all used in medicine, and possess in 
an eminent degree tonic, febrifugal, and antiperiodic 
properties. The barks themselves have similar pro- 
perties, and are, moreover, slightly astringent. 
pame cinchona was given to the genus by Linnans, in 
compliment to the countess of Cinchon, w husband 
was the viceroy of Peru. She had derived great benefit 
from the bark during her residence in 8. America; and 
on her return to Europe, in 1699, she brought with 
her several specimens, The native names, curiously 
enough, are very similar to the scientific one, being 
joguina und quina-quina. The medicinal use of the 
was firat made known in Europe by the Jesuita, 

Cinchona’cer, n». pl, (Bol.) An order of plants, 
alliance Cinchonales, Dias, Epi ons stamens, straight 
anthers bursting longitudinally, and leaves with inter- 
petiolar stipulas.— They are trees, shrnbs, or herbs, 
with Se simple, entire leaves, and stipules be- 
tween * lenf-stalks on each side (interpetiolur). The 
calyx is superior, the corolla regular; the stamens are 

nal in number to the teeth of the calyx and segments 

the corolla, being alternate with the latter; they are 
attached to tbe corolla (epipetalous). The ovary is in- 
ferior, aud 2 or more-celled: the fruit inferior, with one 
seed, or sometimes more than one. The Cinchonacer 
are Almost exclusively natives of tropical and warm re- 
gions. They yield many valuable medicinal agents, the 
most Important being quinine (see Cixcioxa) and ipe- 
cacnanha (see CEPHAELIS). They also furnish man with 
many substances useful in the arts and domestic econ- 
omy: such at dye-stuffa, tanning agents, edible fruits 
and seeds, and ornamental woods. Tho coffee-plant be- 
longs to this extensive order, (See Correa.) Most of 
the plants have beantifnl and fragrant flowers, amd many 
have been introduced into our stores, The order includes 
about 2,550 epecies, which are grouped into 313 genera. 

Cinchonaceous, (sin-ko-na'shus,\ a. Of, or pertaining 
to, cinchona; having the qualities of cinchona, 

Cinchonates, n.p. (Bot) Annitiance of Epigynons 
exogen plants. Drag. Dichlamydeous monopetalous 
flowera, and a minute embryo lying in u large quantity 
of albumen, The plants of this important and numerous 
alliance are grou into the five orders VACCINEACES®, 
COLUMELLIACEÆ, Cincnonaces, CAPUFOLIACES, and GAL- 
LIACER, q. v. 

Cinchon’‘icine, n. (en.) When a salt of cinchonia 
is exposed to heat, with certain precautions, the alka- 
loid is changed into unother, isomeric with itself, to 
which this nume has been given. C. and its sulphate 
possess the same medical properties as cinchonia and its 
salta, — Dunglison, 

Cinchon idine. n. (Cm.) An alkaloid existing in 
small quantity in many cinchona barks, but abundantly 
in those of Maracaibo and Bogota. Itcrystallizes readily 
and forms crystalline salts with acids. 

Cin‘chonine, n. (Clem) The active principle of 
Cinchmia lancifolia. Bee Quixine. 

Cinch minine, n. (d.) A new salt rring 
in beautifnl white amorphous scales, in which, it is said, 
are secured the whole of the active febrifuge and tonic 
99 of the cinchona barks, without the inert, 

miky liquor, gum, and other interfering or inert mat- 
ters, which render the use of natural bark inconvenient 
or inadmissible in many cases, 

Cincinnati, in diana, a village of Greene co., 66 m. 
S. W. of Indianapolis. 

Cincinnati, in mwa, a post-office of Appannose co. 

Cincinnati, in Missouri, a village of Ralls co., 100 m. 
N.E. of Jefferson city, on Salt River. 

Cincinnati, in Nebraska. a post-village of Pawnee co., 
abont 38 m. S S.W. of Brownville, on the S. fork of the 
Nemaha River. 
neinnatl, in Ohio, a large and important city, 2 

ton co., and the principal town in the State, is 
situnte on the N. bank of the Ohio River, opposite the 
mouth of the Licking, 100 m. N. of Lexington, Ky., 120 
g. W. of Columbus, 340 E. of St. Louis, 280 S.E. of Chi- 
cago, ant 610 m. W. by N. of Washington; Lat. 30° 6° 
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Cincinnati, (Society or THE). 
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professional, in a co nding educational ratio; 
several public libraries, es literary, scientific, 
and benevolent institutions, corresponding to the 
wealth and intelligence ofa pitos of such magnitude. 
Theatres, muse music-halls, &c., contribute to 
the relaxation of the citizens; while their spirit of 
public intelligence is kept alive by a powerfully rep- 
resented press, compri. some l4 daily newspapers, 
9of them English and 4 . Gis 

supplied with water, and well lighted by gas. Its, 
streets are traversed a, railways, and the 
city is connected with Kentuck by 3 bridges; the 
splendid suspension b long, and the 
magnificent wrought-iron ge, joining C. with 
Covington and E, R. 


Newport, described under 


| Cineinna’tus, in Indian 


Fig, 001,— THE NEWPORT AND CINCINNATI DRIDGE. 


885. C has several fine cemeteries, Spring Grov 
one of the handsomest in the West, contains | 
and is approached by a handsome avenue, 100 
ft. wide. For the suppl 
water of the Ohio has been ſiſted into reservoirs, that of 
Eden Park alone holding 100,000,000 gala, The city is 
divided into 5 districts, with 5 Trustees and 30 Alder- 
men, being 1 Trustee and 6 Aldermen for each district. 
The Ohio river is 600 yards wide at C., and is navigable 
for small steamers us far us Pittsburgh, 464. m. higher 
up. Civcinuati is, in competition with Chicago, the pork- 
market of the Union, The abattoirs for this branch of 
trade are very extensive, and occupy many acres Total 
value of manufactures for 1877 over $200,000.00, cunsist- 
ing of iron-work, machinery, cabinet-work, cotton and 
woollen fabrics, hats, flour, liquors, &e.  Ship-building 
8 river) is also largely carried on. The city 

, owing both to its central position and its immen: 
commercial interests, necessarily the entrepôt of a 


pres railway system, connecting with all parts of the|Cin’der, n. 


nion. C. was first settled in 1788-4, and contained in 
1800 a . of only 500, which in 1820 bad increased to 
9 600, and in 1 to 161,044; while, according to the 
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France and America.” (See fig. 602.) The Order, because 
of its being an hereditary distinction, was rded by 
many eminently wise and patrivtic men of that day as 
containing the germ of a future aristocracy, and danger- 
ons to the character of the Republic, and was therefore 
most viviently attacked, 1t, nevertheless, stau tour- 
ishes in several of the States, Its members assemble 
annually on the 4th day of July. 


abundantly Cincinaa’tus, Lucius Quintus, a famous Roman con- 


sul, and a model of integrity and simplicity of manners, 
was h. about 519 B, c. In 47 B.C. * p Aachen consul 
in the room of P. Valerius; and when the messengers 
went to announce his election, they found him cultivat- 
ing his farm with his own bands. after, in 456 B.C., 
he was again called to leave his rural obscurity and ae 
sume the dictatorship, in consequence of the perilous 
position in which the consu) andl army had been 
placed by the Equi. C. rescued the army, inflicted a 
signal defeat upon the enemy, and then returned to bis 
farm alter bolding the office of dictator for only 16 days. 
He was a second time appointed dictator at the of 
80 (n. c. 439), for the purpose of — the alleged 
seditions machinations of Sp. Mælius. 

* village of Hendricks ço., 
us, in New York, a post-village and town- 
2 Cortland co., 30 m. N. of Binghamton; pop, 


2 m. M. by 8. of Indiana 
t 


Cincli'ne, n. pl. (Zul.) In the classification of Gray, 


a snb-family of birds, corresponding to the family Hæ- 
MATOPODIDA, g- v. 


inge nid n pi (Zu) A family of binds of the 


order Grallatores ; the STORK, q. v. 


of the inhabitants, the Cin’co-Seile’res, in Mexico, a town of the State of 


Durango, and 106 m. N. by W. of that city, It was a 
ee Aaaa of the Jesuits, and was inhabited by 
ndians. 


Cine’ture, n. Fr. crinture ; Lat. cinctura. from cinga 


cinctus, to surround, to gird.] A belt, a girdle, or some- 
thing worn round the body. 


He binds the sacred cincture round bis breast.” — Pope. 


An inclosure; anything which surrounds or incloses, 


The court and prison being within the cincture of 9 
con. 
(Arch.) A ring, list, or fillet. at the top and bottom of 
a column. serving to divide the shaft from the capital 
and ita base, 


Cine'tared, o. Having a cincture or girdle. 


(Chiefly used in the plural, einders.) [Fr. 

crndre; Lat. einis—cineris, ushes: allied to Gr. bonis, 

* dust, ashes.) The dross or refuse of burned coals, 
c. 


two last official uses, the . was 216,259 in 1870, —4 hot coal that has ceased to flume: an ember, 
and 255,708 in 1880. The Zoological Garden and the New |—A scale or chip of metal struck uff in the forging of metal, 


Music are objects of 

C, 1877, $23,334,701. The debt in 1866 was $5,203,000, 
in Oregon, a village of Polk co., on the 
Willamette River. 


Cincinnati, in 7rras, a village of Walker co., on Trin- 


ity River, abt. 14 m. N. of Huntsville. 
An association formed 
by officers of the American army, 
to perpetuate the remembrance oi 
war, and the mutual friendships formed under the 
pressure of common danger, and, in many instances, ce- 
mented by the blood of the parties. The Suviety was 
named in veneration for the character of Lucius Qnin- 
tius Cincinnatns; us the officers, following bis example, 
resolved to return to their citizenship and its peaceful 
ursuits, The principles which form the basis of the 
Boctety, are: Ist, An incessant attention to preserve in- 
violate those exalted rights and national liberties for 
which they fought and bled; 2d, An unalterable deter- 
mination to perpetuate and cherish the union of the 
respective States and the honor of the American nation; 


jalinterest, Total debt of |Cin’der-frame, n. (Siram Engineering.) In a locomo- 


live engine, a wire-work frame 
tubes, to arrest the ascent of In 


laced in front of the 
pieces of ignited coke, 


Cin‘der-wench, Cin‘der-wom‘an. n. 


* — 5 
JSomiére.) A woman who rakes into heaps of ashes 
search of cinders. 

“In the black form of cinder-wench she came. — Gay. 


May Sth, 1783.) Cin’dery, a. Resembling cinders, or composed of them. 
the revolutionary | Cim/eas, an eminent Thessulian orator, the friend and 


minister of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. He was the most 
eloquent man of his day, and Pyrrhus was wont to sa 
that “ the words of C. had won him more towns than all 
bis own armies.” He was a strenuons advocate of peace 
with the Romans, and was sent to Rome with proposals 
for a treaty after the battle of Hernclen, 280 f. c. Two 
years later C. wns sent a second time te negotiate a 
ag but without effect, and appears to have D. soon 
after. 


Cinematic, Cinematical, a. Belonging, or re- 


lating, to cinematics. 
Cinematic curves. Curves made by machinery. 


3d, To render permanent the cordial affection subsisting | Cinemat ‘ies, n. zing. (Gr. Lined, to move.) Bee K- 


among the members, and to extend substantial acts of be 
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neficence towards unfortnuate officers and their families. | Cinera‘ceous, Cine’reous, a. [Lat. cinereus, from 


It included officers ut the revo- 
lution, the eldest male lineal 
descendants, if elected, of thuse 
who were members, and a lim- 
ited number of honorary mem- 
bers, under certain restrictions, 
The badge of the Society was 
designed by Major L'Enfant, 
and consists of a bald eagle of 
got cart ying on its breast the 

lowing emblems: — “The 
principal figure Cincinnatus ; 
three senators presenting him 


Cin’erary, a. 


Cineritiou 


cinis—cineris.) Like ashes; ashy; 


ving the color of 
wood-nashes; gray. 


Cinera’ria, n. [Lat. cinis, cineris, ashes.) (Bot.) A 


genus of exotic plants, order Asieracem, ro cnlled on nc- 
count of the soft white down on the lower surface of the 
leaves. — Loudon. : 
[Lat. cinerarius, from cinis, cineris.) 
Pertaining to ashes; ns, cincrury particles. 

Cinrrary urns, Bee Unxs. 


Cinera’‘tion, u. The reducing of anything to ashes 


by combustion, 
(uin. e ruh us.) a, [Lat. cinericius.] 
Having the color of ashes; containing ashy substance. 


N., Lon. 84° 27’ W. The city is built on two inclined 
— rising from the river, one about 50 feet higher 

m the other, on the north side of the Ohio, which 
separates it from the suburban towns of Covington and 
Newport, Ky., located on the S. and divided from each 
other by the Licking River, (Cis builton a site of roman- 
tie beanty. in the centre of an amphitheatre backed by a 
circular horizon of wooded hills, rising to an altitude of 
some 300 ft. around. The city is regularly laid out; 
atreets wide and clean, and intersecting each other, 
mostly at right angles, The houses are generally spa- 
claus and built chiefly of brick. C. maintains her early 
title of “ The Queen City ofthe West.“ Public edifices 
are the new U.S. Courts, Custom House, P.O., County 
C. H., City Hall, Masonic Temple, C. Hospital, The Ty- 
ler Davidson Fountain, cost $200,000, is the most no- 
table work ofartin C e public parks are Eden, 216 
acres, Burnett, 170, Lincoln, 18, Kc. 150 churches of 
all denominations, with schools both elementary und 
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with a sword and other mili- Cingalese, (sin-ga-lééz’,) a. Pertaining, or relating, to 
tury ensigna: on a field, in the ~ Elea, or to its inhabitants, ng, g, 
background, his wife standing e, sso th —in. sing. and pl.) A native or inhabitant of the island 
at the door of their cottage, TA | of Ceylon; n Ceylonese, 

near it a plough and instru- . | Cin’gle, n. (Saddlery.) Bee Sunctnaie. 

ments of husbandry; and Cin’gulum, n.: pl. Civauta. [Lat.] (Zu.) A name 
round the Whole the motto, applied to the neck of a tooth, or to that more or less 
Omnia reliquit servare rem- distinct construction which sej tes the erown from 
publicam. — On the reverse: the fang. The term cingula also given to the tra- 
A rising snn, n city with open verse series of bony pieces connected by tegumentery 
gates, and vessels entering the flexile joints, as the middle part of the armor of the 
port; Tame crowning Cincin- Armadillo. 

natus with a wreath, inscribed | Cin’na, Lees CorxeLtus, a Roman patrician, an arso- 
Firtutis premium. Below— PADON OF THE O. & ciate of Marins, and the lender of the popular party 
hands joined. supporting a heart, with the motto, Een during the absence of Sulla in the K. In & R.c, he was 
perpetua; nnd round the whole, Societas Cincinnato-| elected consnl along with Cn. Octaving, and in violation 
rum, instituta A. D. ITRI” Tt is worn at the third bnt-| of his oath to Sylla, C. attempted to overpower the sen- 
ton-hole, “suspended by a deep Wine ribbon two inches] ate, and to procure the recall of Marins and his party 
wide, edged with white, descriptivo of the union of| from banishment. In the contest which ensued, he was 


0 
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defeated by his colleague and driven from the city. His 
office thus became vacant, and the senate appointed 
another consul in his stead. He soon returned, how- 
ever, along with Marius, and laid siege to Rome. The 
senate were forced to capitulate; but while the votes of 
the people were being taken for the repeal of the sen- 
tence against Marius, he broke into the city, massacred 
the friends of Sulla, und allowed his partisans to com- 
mit frightful excesses. C. was consul for the next 3 
years; but Sulla, having brought the Mithridatic war 
to a close, resolved (84 B. c.) to return to Italy to inflict 
condign punishment on his enemies. C. prepared to re- 
sist him by force of arms, but was prematurely slain by 
a mutiny among his own troops. 

Cin' nn, n. ( Bot.) A genns of plants, order Graminacee. 
C. arundinacea, 3-5 feet high, is a beautiful grass, found 
in rich shady soils in the U. States, and sought by cattle. 

Cin’/nabar, n. [Gr. kinnabari; Lat. cinnabaris; Fr. 
cinabre.| (Min.) An Indian name given, according to 
Pliny, to a mixture of the blood uf the dragon and ele- 
phant, and to other substances of similar color. It is 
now exclusively applied to the red pigment called ver- 
milion, and to the mineral of which the former is an arti- 
ficin! preparation. The ore from which the mercury of 
commerce is obtained is a protosulphide of mercury, com- 
posed, when pure, of 86-21 per cent. of mercury, and 13:79 
ofsulphor. The principal mines of this mineral are those 
of Idria in Carniola, and Almaden in Spain; but it is 
also abundant in China, at New Almaden in California, 
in Mexico, and in Tuscany. 

Cin’nabarine, a. Fr. cinabarin.] Containing cin- 
nabar, or relating to the same; consisting of ciunabar. 

Cinnam’'ie Acid, n. (Chem.) When the essential oil 
of cinnamon is exposed to air, it gradually absorbs oxy- 
gen. aud deposits crystals of cinnamic acid = CygHg9. It 
much resembles benzvic acid, into which it is converted 
when mixed with bichromate of potash and salphuric 
acid. This acid is found, together with benzoic acid, in 
Peruvian and in Tulu balsam, from the latter of which 
it is readily obtained. 

Cin’naminson, in New Jersey, a post-township of 
Burlington co., ubt. 5 m. above Camden, on the Dela- 
ware; pop. abt. 350. 

Cinnamo’mum, n. [See CIxxAMON.] A genus of 
plants, or- 
der Laura- 
cee, includ- 
ing many 
species re- 
markable 
for their 
aromatic 
properties, 
. zylani- 
cum, for- 
merly Lau- 
rus cinna- 
momum, 
the Cinna- 
mon-tree,a 
native of 
Ceylon, is 
extensive- 
ly cultivat- 
ed in that 
island, niso 
on the Mal- 
abar coast, 
and in Java 
and Ca y- 
enne for 
the sake of the aromatic bark of the young branches, 
which forms the true cinnamon of commerce. Cinnamon 
is much employed as a spice, and medicinally us a 
cordial, stimulant, carminative, astringent, anti-spas- 
modic agent, and as an adjunct to other medicines. 
It owes its properties to the presence of a volatile oil 
and tannin. The volatile oil is imported from Ceylon, 
where it is obtained from the rejected bark by distilla- 
tion. It is known by the name of otl of cinnamon, and 
used medicinally as a stimulant, and by cooks and confec- 
tioners for flavoring. From the leaves of the tree another 
volatile oil, similar to oil of cloves in odor and taste, 
is prepared. From the ripe fruits a concrete fatty sub- 
stance, called cinnamon-surt, is obtained by expression. 
The cinnamon-tree is the “ kinneman” or “kintnan ” of 
the Bible. C. cassia,a native of China, yields the cassia 
bark of commerce, which possesses analogous properties 
to those of cinnamon. From this bark the fragrant oil 
of cassia is obtuined. The cassia buds of commerce, 
which are now much used as a condiment, are said to 
be the flower-buds of this plant. The cassia-tree is the 
“kiddah” or cassia of the Bible. Several other species 
of C. yield aromatic barks. 

Cin/namon,n. [Gr. kinnamon, kinnamémon; Tat. 
cinnamomum ; Heb. kimamon. Etymology uncertain.) 
See CINNAMOMUM. 

Cin’namon-stone, n. (Min.) A variety of lime-gar- 
net, of a clear cinnamon-brown color. It is very abun- 
dant in Ceylon, and is occasionally cut and polished for 
jewelry; in fact, most of the stones sold ns hyacinths 
are in reality G-. It is a silicate of alumina and lead. 

Cin/namyle, n. (Chem.) The supposed radical of oil 
of cinnamon, of which the oil isthe hydruret. The for- 
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Fig. 603. — cINNAMON-TREE. 
(C. zeylanicum.) 
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court by Cardinal de Richelieu, and soon obtained the 
favor of Louis XIII., to whom he became Master of the 
Horse. Chafing at the restraint under which Richelieu 
held him, and ambitious of political power, C. framed a 
conspiracy to overthrow the cardinal, of which the king 
himself, and his brother Gaston, duke d’Orleans, were 
members. But Louis was weak and fickle, Gaston per- 
fidious, and Richelieu not the man to be put down by a 
youth just turned of 20. C. was delivered up to the 
cardinal, and beheaded at Lyons, along with his friend, 
the councillor De Thou, Sept. 12, 1642. C. is the hero 
of a splendid historical novel by Alfred de Vigny. 
Cinquecento, (ci e chen tu,) n. (It. five hun- 
dred; an abbreviation for mille cinquecento, or fifteen 
hundred.) (Hine Arts.) A term applied to designate the 
art styles of the 16th century, or such as were developed 
about, or after, 1500. In like manner the terms trecento 
and guatrocento denote art of the 14th and 15th centu- 


ries. The C. is the period of the highest perfection of 

the arts of the Revival or Renaissance. 
Cinque’-foil, n. (Cinque, and Lat. folium, It. fog- 

lia, Fr. feuille, a leaf.) (Bot.) The 

name of a species of the genus Po- 

TENTILLA, g. v., Which have fingered 

leaves. 

(Arch.) An ornamental foliation 
or feathering, used iu the arches of 
the lights and tracery of windows, 

anelling, ete. 

Cinque’-pace, n. [Fr. cing, five, 
und pas, a step.) ( Dancing.) A kind 
of grave, stately dance, in which 
the steps were regulated by the 
number 5. 

Cinque’ Ports, (“Five Ports.”) 
(Eug. Hist.) The sea-port towns of Dover, Sandwich, 
Hastings, Hythe, and Romney; to which three others 
were afterwards added,viz., Winchelsea, Rye, and Seaford. 
These towns are incorporated, with peculiar privileges; 
are under the government of a lord warden, to whom 
writs for the return of members to parliament from 
them are directed; and the members so returned are 


Fig. 604. 
CINQUE-FOIL. 


termed Barons of the Cinque Ports. 

Cinque’-spotted, a. Mowing five spots. 

“On her left breast a mole, cingue-spotted." — aks. 

Cintra, (żin’ira,) a small town of Portugal, prov. of Es- 
tremadura, picturesquely situated on the declivity of the 
Sierra da Cintra, 15 m. W. N. W. of Lisbon; pop. 4,500, 
Here was concluded, between the French and English, 
Aug. 22d, 1808, the convention by which the former 
agreed to evacuate Portugal. 

Cintre, (sin'ter,) n. (Arch.) The timber framing erect- 
ed in apertures between piers, to support voussoirs, or 
materials of an arch while building. See CenTRING. 

Ci on. See Scion. 

Ciotat, (La.) (se’o-td,) a town of France, dep. Bouches- 
du-Khone, on a bay in the Mediterranean, 15 m. S. E. of 
Marseilles, in the midst of a district clad with olive, 
orange, and pomegranate plantations. Pop. 10,017, 

Ci’pers, n. [From Cyprus.] A kind of fiue gauze, origi- 
nally from Cyprus. 

Ci'per-tun' nel. n. (Arch.) A false chimney placed on 
a house by way of ornament. 

Cipher, (formerly written CYPHER,) (st'fer.) n. [L. Lat. 
ciphre; zipheræ, numeral marks or characters; Fr. 
chiffre; It. cifra; Heb. saphar, to number.] (Arith.) 
Any arithmetical character or mark; any mark used in 
numbering; an arithmetical character, thus (0), which, 
standing by itself, expresses nothing; but which, placed 
on the right hand of other figures, increases their value 
in a tenfold degree; and when placed on the lelt, in 
decimal arithmetic, diminishes the value of other figures 
in the same proportion. 

—An intertexture of letters as the initials of a name; a 
device; a monogram; as, an engraver’s cipher. 

—A secret or disguised method of writing; a secret char- 
acter used for this mode of writing. 

“This book. . . in cipher writ, or new-made idioms.""— Donne. 

—A person without influence or force of character; as, he 
is a mere cipher. 

—v. i. To compute by figures; to practise arithmetic. 

‘Twas certain he could write and cipher too."—Goldsmith. 

—v.a. To write in secret or occult characters. 

His notes he cipher d with Greek characters." — Hayward. 

Ci pherkey, n. A key to guide the reader of a letter 
in cipher. 

Cip’olin, Cipollino, (ch --.) n. [It.] A name 
given by the Italians to an impure marble, containing 
veins of schistose, which decomposes and falls off in 
flakes like the coats of an onion. 

Cir'eæ, n. [From Circe, 9. v., who was supposed to have 
used these plants in her enchantments.] (Bot.) A genus 
of plants, ord. Onagracee. The species C. Lutetiana, 
Large Enchanter’s Nightshade, found from Carolina W. 
to Illinois, in damp shades and thickets, has a stem 1 to 2 
feet high, sparingly branched, tumid at the nodes; leaves 
dark-green. smooth, and small; rose-colored flowers, in 
long, terminal, and axillary racemes: fruit obcordate, 
with conspicnous hooks, C. Alpina, Alpine Enchanter’s 
Nightshade, is a common plant in rocky woodlands, from 
Canada W. to Oregon. 

Cir’car, n. [Hind. sarkdr.] In India, a province or ter- 
ritory. 


mula of C. is CygHyO2, and that of oll of cinnamon, Cir’ears, in Hindostan. See NORTHERN CIRCARS, 


CisII202 ＋ H. 

Cinque, (singk,) n. Lat. quinqua; It. cinque; Fr. 
70 40 P five of anything; the number five upon dice, or 
n eards. 
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Cireas’sia, (or TCRERKESSIA,)a country of Asia, occupy- 
ing a great part of the territory between the Black and 
Caspian seas. It comprises the northern, and part of 
the southern declivity of the Cancasns, and is now em- 
braced within the limits of the Russian empire. Drsc. 


in France, 1620. At the age of 18 he was presented at 


Mountainous, intersected by extensive fertile valleys, 
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producing wheat, grapes, and most of the fruits of the 
temperate zone. Cattle-rearing, however, is the princi- 
pal branch of industry, and the breed of horses is of 
superior quality. Minerals. Iron, lead, nitre, and salt. 
Manf. Unimportant. Pop. Perhaps 230,000. The Cir- 
cassians are distinguished by the elegance of their ap- 
pearance. The men are tall, and of an athletic, though 
slender form; their features are expressive, and their air 
haughty and martial. The beauty of the females has 
long been celebrated thronghout Europe: and Circas- 
sian captives are considered as the brightest ornaments 
of an Eastern seraglio. This people are famous for 
their long and fruitless strnggle to maintain their inde- 
endence against the aggression of Russia. —See Asia. 


Cireassian, (sir-kdsh’yan,) a. Relating, or pertaining, 


to Circassia. 
n. A native or inhabitant of Circassia. 


Cip’pus, u.; pl.Crrri. [Lat.] (Antiq.) A name applied 


to man sepulchral monuments which consisted of a 
low column, whether round or rectangular. Cippi, with 
distances engraved upon them, served also as milestones. 


Fig. 605. — cirrus. 


Cir’ce, or Cir'cæ. ( Myth.) A daughter of Sol and Perse, 
celebrated for her skill in magic and poisonous herbs. 
She married a Surmatian prince of Colchis, whom she 
murdered to obtain the kingdom, but was expelled by 
her subjects, and carried, by her father, to an island 
called Æa, on the coast of Italy. Ulysses, on his return 
from the Trojan war, visited her coasts; und all his com- 
panions, who ran headlong into pleasure and voluptuous- 
ness, were changed by C.’s potions into swine. Ulysses, 
fortified against all enchantments by an herb called moly, 
which he had received from Mercury, demanded from C. 
the restoration of his companions to their former state. 
She complied, loading the hero with honors: and, for one 
whole year, he forgot his glory in his devotion to pleas- 
ure. 

Ciree’an, a. Relating to Cx, q. v. Beguiling; se- 
ducing. 

Circen’sial, Cireen'slan. a. [Lat. eircenser, from 
circus.) Pertaining to the Roman Circus; as, a circensian 
show. 

Cir’einal, Cir'einate, a. [Fr. circinal, from Lat. 
circinus.] (Bot.) Applied to a leaf when spirally rolled 
up from the apex towards the base, as in ferns.—Gray. 

Cir’cinate, r.a. [Lat. circinare, to make round.) To 
make a circle; to compass. 

Cir’cinus, n. [Lat.; from Gr. kirkinos, a circle.) 
(Astron.) The Compasses; u constellation of four stars 
near the S. Pole. 

Cir’cium, n. (Bot.) A name of the gen. CARDUUS, q. v. 

Circle. (si’kl,) n. [Fr. cercle; Lat. circulus, from circa, 
or circum, around: Gr. krikos, kirkos, a ring, a circle; 
Heb. kikkar, a ring, a circle, from karar, to go or move 
in a circle.) (Geom.) A circle is, according to Locke's 
definition, a “line continned till it ends where it began, 
having ull its parts equidistant from a common centre,” 
(Fig. 606.) The bounding line is called the circum fer- 
ence or periphery. Any straight line, as A B. DC, drawn 
through the centre and terminating in the circumfer- 
ence, is called a diameter. The C. is one of the elements 
of plane geometry, the 
right line being the oth- 
er; und those construc- 
tions only are regarded as 
geometrical which can be 
made by the aid of these 
two elements. In modern 
geometry, however, a C. is 
classed with the conical 
sections among quadrics 
or curves of the 2d order, 
which have the property 
of cntting every line in Fig. 606, 
two real or imaginary 
parts. The C. derives its chief importance from its 
application in trigonometry to the measurement of 
angles. This application is dependent on the fact, 
that if circles of the same radii be described from 
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the vertices of angles as centres, the ares of the cir- 
cles intercepted between the sides are always propor- 
tional to the angles. It is for this reason that the 
almost always employed to Compare angles with 
other. For this purpose the circumference of the x 
divided into dur equal parts, each of which is called a 
quadrant; vach quadrant is divided into 90 equal parts, 
called degrees; each degree is divided iuto 60 equal 
parts, called jutes; each minute into 60 equal parts, | 
called seconds. — The rectification of the C, or the de- 
termination of the ratio of the circumference to the 
diameter, is a problem which has exercised the ingenuity 
of mathematicians in all ages. It cannot be expressed 
in finite numbers: but numerous series have been in- 
ventel from which it may be computed to any required 
degree of precision. Archimedes, in his treatise Je De 
mensione Circali, proved that if the diameter is expressed 
by 7, the circuinterence is very nearly 22. A nearer 
ratio, which is generally used in ordinary measurements, 
is 113 to 35% and it has the advantage of being easily 
remembered, the numbers being formed of the first 3 odd | 
numbers, each repeated. — Circle of Contact, or Oscula- 
tory Cercle. The circle which fds closest to any given 
curve ata given point. A circle being determined by 3 
points, we can only demand from it that it shall have 3 
consecutive points in common with the curve; the con- 
tact, therefore, will be (iree-peintic, or of the second 
arter. In genera, the circle of contact will cut the 
carve.—Circle of Curvature. The circle whose curva- 
ture, or amount of bending, is the same as that of a 
given curve at any given point. 

(Astron.) Instruments used to measure angles. — See 
Murat CIRCLE, MERIDIAN, QUADRANT, TRANSIT INSTRU- 
MENT. 

(Lagic.) A kind of false reasoning, in which the prin- 
ciple is supposed which it is intended to prove, and after- 
wards the principle is proved by the thing which it 
seemed to have proved. The same fault takes place in 
definitions, when an ides is defined by others which sup- 
pose the Knowledge of the first. 

Circuit; enclosure; compass; as, a Druidical circle. 
„ Obscured in the circle of the forest." — Shaka. 
A class, company, or society; a coterie; a clique; a set. 
Ever since that time Lysander visits in every circle.” — Tatler. 
—A province; a territorial division; as, a Circle of Ger- 
mony. 

(Astron. and Geng.) Circle of a sphere, a circle which 
cuts the mun lame sphere and has its periphery either 
on its movable su as the meridian; or in another 
immovable, conterminous, or equi-distaut surface, as 
the ecliptic, equator, and its parallels. —Cirele of al- 
tit ue, or Almacantar, u circle parallel to the hori- 
zon, having its pole in the zenith, and diminisbing as 
it approaches the zenith. — Circle of latitwile, a great 
circle perpendicular to the plane of the ecliptic, pass- 
ing through its poles and through every star and 
plaust. — Circle of Lingitud, a lesser circle parallel to 
the ecliptic, diminishing as it recedes from it. — Cir- 
ele of perpetual apparition, one of the lesser circles, 
p rallel to the equator, described by any point of the 
sphere touching the northern point of the horizon, and 
carried about with the diurnal motion, The stars within 
this tle never set. — Circle of perpetual occultation, 
another lesser circle at a like distance from the equator, 
which includes all the stars which never appear in our 
hemisphere. — Diurnal circle, an immovable circle snp- 
posal to be described by the several stars and other 
points in the heavens, in their diurnal rotation round 
the earth, or rather in the rotation of the earth around 
its axis. — Hor ıry circles, in Dialing. the lines which 
show the hours on di . — Circle of curvature, or circle 
of equi-curetture, a circle having the same curvature 
with a given curve at a certain point. — Great circle of 
the splere, n circle male by a plane passing through the 
centre of the sphere. H nce all great circles of the same 
sphere are u. and any two of them bisect each other. 
A section of a sphere, by a plane not passing through 
the centre, is called a less circle or a small circle of the 
sphere. — Circles of declination are great circles, which 
are secondaries to the equator, and which pass through 
the poles of the world. — Horary circle, or hour-circle, 
in the globe, is a small brass circle fixed to the N. pole, 
divided into 2b hours, and furnished with an index to 
point them out. — Circle of position, circles passing 
through the intersectious of the horizon and meridian, 
and through any degree of the ecliptic, or the centre of 
any star, or any other point in the heavens, They are 
used for finling out the situation or position of any star. 
Druitical circles, (Area.) Ancient enclosures formed 
by ru le circles circularly arranged, See STONEHENGE. 

Majic circle, The circle or space within which magicians 
worked their enchantments, and which were believed to 
protect them from the evil spirits which they raised. 

—v. a. To move or revolve around. 
„Another Cynthia her new journey rans, 
And other planets circle other suns. — Pope. 
—To encircle; to encompass; to surround; to enclose. 
A power whose morning drum-beat . . . . circlea the earth with 
ene continueus and unbroken strain of the martial aire of Eng- 
land.” — Daniel Webster, 
To circle in, To hem in; to make compact; to keep 
together: to confine. 
Do uot require .. . another body to limit and circle them tn." 
Dighy. 
=v. i. To move circularly; to end at the beginning; as, 
the circling glass, 
“The well-fraught bowl circles incessant.” — Philipa. 
Cir’eled, a. Having the form of a circle; round. 
“ Th’ inconstant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb.“ Shake. 


| Circleville, in Indiana, a village of Cass con opposite 
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Cireular'ity, n. [I. Lat. circularitas.) State of being 
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Cirelet, n. A little circle; a circle; an orb, as of gold, 


„Tin Hesperus display'd 
His goldeu circlet iu the western shade.“ — Pope. 
A circular mat or piece of wood, used to support a dish 
at table. 
Circleville, in Minois, a post-village of Tazewell co. 


Lewisburg, and 8 m. E. of Logausport, on Wabash River. 
Circleville, in New York, a post-ottice of Orange co. 
Mreleville, in Ohio,a twp.and important manufact- 

uring town, cap. of Pickaway co., 25 m. S. of Columbus 

and 20 N. of Chillicothe, on the Scioto R. P (180 6,441 

Cireleville, iu Virginia, a post-office of Loudoun co. 

Cir’eosele, n. See UIkSuCELR, 

Cireuit, dit, n. [Fr. circuit: Lat. circuitus — 
circa, circum, und eo, itum, to gu.) Act of going. mov- 
ing, or passing round; as, “ his periodical circuit round 
the sun. — Watts. 

—-The space enclosed in a circle, or within certain limits. 

Space or extent measured by travelling round. 

The lake of Bolsena is reckoned one-and-tweaty miles in cir- 
cuit." — Addison. 

—That which encircles, as a ring or coronet, 

“ The golden circuit on my head." — Shaks, 

(Law.) A division of a country, appointed for a par- 
ticular judge to visit for the trial of causes, or for the 
administration of justice, The U. States are divided 
into nine circuits.—The term is more generullx applied 
to the periodical journeys of the judges through their 
Various circuits. 

Circuit Courts. The term is applied distinctively to a 
class of the Federal courts of the U. States, of which 
terms are held in two or more places successively, in the 
various cirenits into which the whole country is divided 
for the purpose; — and, in some of the States, to courts 
of general jurisdiction, of which terms are held in the 
various counties or districts of the State. Such courts 
sit in some instances as courts of nisi prius; in others, 
either as nisi prius or in banco. They may have an 


equity as well as a common-law jurisdiction, and may 
be both civil and criminal courts. The systems of the 
various States are very different in these respects. 

Cir’euit, va. To move round in. 

Circuiteer’,n. One who travels a circuit; — a travel- 
ling advocate. 

Cireu'itous, a. Going in a circuit; round-about; not 
direct; as, a circuitous road. 

Circu’itously, odv. In a circuitous manner. 

Cireu ‘ity, u. Au indirect course; a motion in, or round, 
a circle. 

Cir’‘culable, a. That which may be circulated. 

Cir’eular, a. [Fr. circulaire ; Lat. circularis. trom cir- 
culus,a circle.) In the form of a circle; round; per- 
taining to, or circumscribed by, a circle.— Successive in 
order; always returning; repeating itself. 

From whence th’ innumerable race of things 
By circular successivn order springs.” — Auscommon. 

—Addressed to a circle, or to a number of persons having 
a common interest; as, a circular note. 

—Vulgar: mean; circumforancous; as, “a circular poet.” 

Dennis. 
Circular Lines. (Geom.) Straight lines divided from 

the divisions made in the arc of a circle, as sines, tan- 
gents, aud secants, &c. — Circulur arc, any part of the 
circumference of a circle. — Circular instruments, mathe- 
matical instruments for the udmeasurement of angles.— 
Circular saw, a saw revolving upon au axis, which has 
the advantage of acting continually in the same direc- 
tion, and no force is lost by u backward stroke; it is 
also susceptible of much greater velocity than the re- 
ciprocating saw, an advantage which enables it to cut 
More smoothly; it is used principally for cutting ma- 
hogany for vencering, and for other woods cut into thin 
layers. — Circular sailing. (Naut,) That mode of sail- 
iug performed in the arc of a great circle. — Circular 
numbers. (Arith.) Those numbers whose powers eud in 
the same digits as the roots themselves, 

—n. A letter or printed paper addressed to a number of 
individuals 80 as to circulate among them; as, a trade- 
circular. 


circular. 

Cir'eularly, aiv. In a circular manner. 

Trade, which, like blood, should cireudarly flow," — Dryden. 

Cir’eulate, v.i. Fr circuler; Lat. circulo — circulatus, 
from circulus, a circle.) To move in a circle; to run 
around; to move round, and return to the same point. 

Our knowledge like our blood must circulate." — Denham. 

To spread; to be dispersed; to have currency ; as, news 
circulates. 

Circulating medium, See Menrom.—C. decimal, (Arith.) 
Bee DECIMAL. — C. library. Sce LIBRARY. 

r. a. To cause to move round; to put abont; to spread; 
to propagate; to give currency to; as, to circulate a 
report, 

In the civil wars, the money spent on both sides was circu- 
lated at home."—Swi/t. 

Cireula’tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. circulation.) Act of 
circulating; state of being circulated; circular motion; 
as, the ctrculstion of the blood.— Act of going and re- 
turning. or of passing from place to place, or from per- 
son to person, 

To deny us the blessings of prace, and to keep us in a circu- 
lation of miseries.” — King Charles J. 

—Diffusion; dissemina ; propagation; as, the circula- 
tim of a newspaper. 

Currency; circulating coin, or notes, bills, &c., current 
for coin. 


Circulation of the blood, n. (Physiol) Tue 
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course of the blond through the body, from the heart to 
the capillaries, and from the capillaries back again to the 
heart. This, after respiration, is the most important 
function performed by the body, if between the two 
there can be any difference in the degree of their impor 
tance, as one caunot exist for a moment without the 
other. That this most interesting vitd function should 
be clearly and thoroughly understood, we must autici- 
sin a slight degree, some of our remarks on the 
t. Thongh the wucients had some vague idea about 
the up and down motion of the blood, and had acquired 
a tolerably correct opinion of the course of that fluid as 
far us the abdominal organs and particularly the liver 
was concerned, yet the kuowledge of the great and beau- 
titul fact that the blood performed a perfect circuit 
through the body, was left to the immortal Harvey (J v.) 
to discover. The heart (see fig. 201), which may be 
called the great reservoir of the blood, is divided into 
aright und lett side, each side having two cavities or 
receptacles, one being situated above the other. The 
two upper cavities are called respectively the right and 
lett auricle : and the two lower receptacles the right and 
left ventricle. All the impure blood coursing in the 
veins of the lower extremities is collected in one large 
vein, the vena cava ascendens ; und all the venous blood 
in the upper extremities, including that from the head, 
neck, arms, and chest, is received also in one large ves- 
sel. called the vera cara desendens. These two large 
tubes, carrying all the venous or purple Llood of the 
body, pour their contents into the upper chamber on the 
right side of the heart — the right auricle; by meane of 
a valve between the upper and lower chamber, the blood 
passes froin the auricle into the right ventricle. From 
the side of this latter cavity rises a large versel called 
the pulmonary artery,— though in reality a vein, — 
which, receiving all the blood from the right ventricle, 
carries it to the lungs, where it becomes purified by ab- 
sorbing oxygen from the air and giving off its carbon in 
the form of carbonic neid, and being re-collected by the 
pulmonary vein (properly artery), is brought Luck to the 
heart in the form of a bright scarlet fluid, loaded with 
all the elements of vitality; but instead of returning to 
the locality from which the pulmonary artery started, 
it terminates in the third chamber, or left anricle, thus 
completing one circle — the lesser, or. as it ix called, the 
pulmonic circulation. The arterial blood poured into 
the left auricle from the lungs, passes by means of a 
valve into the space below it, or the left ren,“, trom 
the upper side of which arises the great parent artery 
of the body, the aorta (see fies. 120 and zul), by which 
the blood is conveyed upwards and downwards to every 
portion of the body, to build up the frame, repair defi- 
cicncies, give heat to the system, and supply those fluid 
secretions so perpetually required to maintain the 
healthy economy of the system. The arteries having 
carried their blood to the skin, muscles, bones. and every 
tissue of the body, and expended in the journey all ite 
Vital and constructive properties, the capillaries collect 
the refuse blood, and then, merging into the veins. these 
in turn, after collecting the impure stream from all 
quarters, briug it back by the two laige veins, the as- 
cending and descending vena rara, to the right auricle 
of the heart, from which, as belore stated, it passes into 
the right ventricle, the opposite cavity to that from 
which the aorta started, thus completing the second 
great circle, or the systematic circulation of the blood, 
—See ARTERY, AORTA, BRONCHI, BLOOD, HEART, LUNGS, 
RESPIRATION, &c. 

Cir'culative, a. 
circulation, (R.) 

Seren n. The person who, or thing which, cir- 
culates. 

Circulatory, a. [Fr. circulatoire.) Circular; as, a 
circulalury letter. — Johnson. — Circulating. 

—n. A chemical vessel, in which that which rises from 
the vessel on the fire is collected and cooled in another 
fixed upon it, and falls down again. — Johnson. 

Circulus, n. (Dim. of Lat. circus, a circle.) (Anat. 
Any part of the body, which is round or annular, as C. 
oculi, the globe or orb of the eye. It is also applied to 
objects which by no means form a circle, as to the C of 
Willis, which is an anastomotic circle at the base of the 
brain formed by the anterior and the posterior cerebral 
arteries, and the communicating arteries of Willis. 

Circum, prep. (lat, around.) Used as a prefix in 
many English words. 

Circumag ‘itate, v.a. [Lat. circum, and Eng. agitate.) 
To shake round; to agitate on all sides, 

Circumam'biency, n. The act of encompassing. 

Clreumam'bient, o. [Lat. circum, and umbiens, 
going round, from ambio — m; Gr. amphi, round, and 
eo, to go.) Going round about; surrounding, encom- 

assing, inclosing, or being on all sides; as, “circumam- 
hient coldness “ — Wilkins. 

Circumam’bulate, v.i. [Lat. circumambulo — eir- 
cum, and ambulv, ambulatum, to walk.) To walk round 
about. 

Civocmambule tom, n. The act of walking round 
about, 

Circamben‘dibus, n. A vulgarism, denoting a cir- 
cnitous route. 

Cireumcel lion, (Hel. Hist.) a disciple of Donatus, 
bishop of Carthage ; one of a number sent by him in 342, 
into different parts of Africa. to preach his peculiar doc- 
trines at fairs, markets, and places of public resort. They 
were called cireumcrliiones, or vagrants, from the celle, 
cottages of the peasants, Where, having no fixed residence, 
they sought a refuge. Having committed various ex- 
cesses, they were punished with great severity, 

Cir’cumeise, v.a. Fr. circoncise ; It. cerconcidere; Lat, 
circumcido, carcumcisus — circum, and cede, to cut.) T0 


Circulating; tending to increase 
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cut off the prepuce or foreskin, according to the Jewish 
law. 
“They came to circumcise the child. Luke. 

Cir’cameiser, n. One who performs the rite of cir- 
cumcision. 

Cireumei’‘sion, (rir-kum-sizh'un,) 4, An operation 
consisting in removing circularly the prepuce of infants. 
— God commanded Abraham to use C., as a sign of his 
covenant; and in obedience to this order, the patriarch 
at 99 years of age was circumcised, as also his son Ish- 
mael, and all the males of his household, (Gen. xvii. 19- 
12.) God repeated the precept to Moses, and ordered 
that all who intended to partake of the Paschal sacrifice 
should receive G; and that this rite should be per- 
formed on children on the eighth day after their birth, 

Ex. xii.44.) The Jews und all the other nations sprung 

om Abraham, as the Ishmaclites, the Arabians, &c., 
have always been very exact in observing this ceremony. 
At the present day it is an essential rite of the Mohuaim- 
medan religion, and though not enjoined in the Koran, 
prevails wherever this religion is fonnd. A similar op- 
eration is performed, among the Egyptians, Arabians, 
and Persians, on the fernales.— The Jews esteemed un- 
circumcision as a very great impurity; and the greatest 
offence they could receive was to be called uncircumcised. 
Paul frequently mentions the Gentiles under this term, 
not opprobrivusly (Rom. ii. 26), but in opposition to the 
Jews, whom he names “the circumcision,” &c. 

Feast of ©. A festival observed in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, and in some other denominatious, in com- 
memorution of the Circumcision of Jesus Christ. It is 
held on the 8th day of Christmas, or the Ist of January. 

Cireumelu’sion, n. [Lat. circumcludere.] Act of 
inclosing on all sides, 

Cireumduet', v. a. [Lat. circumducere.] To lead 
about or astray. 

(Law.) To contravene; to nullify. 

Cireumdue'tion, n. [Lat. circumductio.] A leading 
about or astray. (k.) 

(Law.) Nullification; cancellation. 

Cilreum'ferenee, n. (Lat. circum ferentia — circum, 
and fero, ferens, to carry or bear.) The line that is car- 
ried or goes round or encompasses a figure; a periphery. 

This be thy just circumference, O world!“ — Milton. 

—The bounding line of a circle's sphere, or round body; 
the space inclosed in a circle. Seve CIRCLE. 

The whole circumference a mile around.’ — Dryden. 

The external surface of an orbicular body. 

“If the clouds were viewed through it, the colour at its circum- 
erence would be blue.” — Browne, 

Circumferen’‘tial, a. [Fr. circonference ; It. circon- 
Serenza ; Sp. ciromferencia ; Lat. circumferentia.) Per- 
taining, or relating, to the circumference, 

Cireumferen’tor, n. ¶ Lat. circum/ferre, from circum, 
and ferre, to bear.) An instrument used in surveying 
for measuring angles, consisting of a brass circle, an 
index with sights, and a compass, and mounted on a 
staff with a ball and socket. 

Cir’cumfiect, v.a. To place the circumflex on a word. 

Cireumflex, (sir’kum-ficks,) n. (Lat. circumflexus— 
circum, and fizcto, flexus, to bend.) A character or ac- 
cent denoting a rise and fall of the voice on thb same 
long syllable, marked in Greek thus ~, and in Latin 
thus ^. In French it is marked as in Latin, and indicates 

- a full broad sound, as in Rhône (Rhdne), 

—A wavering or modulation of the voice. 

(Anat.) A professional term applied to such arteries, 
nerves, or other tubes as wind round a joint, or any 
particular part, and of which there are several varieties. 

. a. To mark or pronounce with the accent celled u cir- 
cumflex. 

—a. Moving or turning round. (n.) 

Circumflex’ion, n. The act of giving a circular di- 
rection or figure. , 

—A circuity ; a winding about. 

Circum’fluence, n. A flowing round on all sides, as 
of waters. 

Cireum’fluent, Circum’fluo a. [Lat. cir- 
cumfluens— circum, and fluo, to flow.] Flowing round; 
surrounding, as a fluid. 

Cireumfora‘nean, Circumfora’neons, a. 
Ce circumforan-us — circum, aud forum, a market.] 

Vulking, wandering, or strolling about from market to 
market, or from house to house. 

Cirecumfuse’, v.a. Lat. circumfusus — circum, and 
Jundo, fusus, to pour.) To pour around, as a fluid; to 
spread around: to surround. 

Wird all his winding waters circum/fus'd.” Addison. 

Circumfus‘ile, a. [Lat. circum, and fusilis, from 
fundo.) That may be poured and spread round; as, “ cir- 
cumfusile gold.” — Pipe. 

Cireumfu’sion, n. (Lat. circumfusio.] Act of pour- 
ing or spreading round: the state of being poured around. 

Cireumgy’rate, Circumgyre’, v.a. (Lat. circum, 
and gyratus, from gyro, to turn, or wheel round.) To roll 
around; to make a rotatory or circular motion. 

Cireumgyra’‘tion, n. Act of turning, rolling, or 
whirling around; the turning of a limb in its socket. 

Cireuminees‘sion, n. [Lat circum, and incessus, a 
walking. ] (T'ħeol.) The reciprocal existence in each other 
of the three persons of the Trinity. — Webster. 

Circumja’cence, n. Condition of being circumjacent. 

Circumja’cent, a. [Lat. circumjacens — circum, and 
Jaco, to lie.] Lying round about; bordering on every 
Bide, 

Cireumlit’toral, a. [Lat. circum, and littus, store.) 
Adjvining the shore. 

Cireumlocu'tion, n. [Lat. circumlocutio — circum, 
and loquor, locutus, to spea .] A circuitous mode of ex- 
pression, used either when the proper term for express- 
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ing an idea does not naturally and immediately occur, 
or when a person wishes to avoid expressing in direct 
terms something disagreeable or inconvenient. 
Circumilocu'tional, a. Periphrastic; circuitous; 
containing circumlocations, 
Cirecumloe’utory, a. Pertaining to circumlocution ; 
periphrastic ; as, circumlocutory language. 
clreummured’, a. [Lat. circum, and Eng. mured.) 
Walled round, or encompassed with a wall. 
He hath a garden circummured with bricks.” — Shaka, 


Circumnav’igable, a. That may be sailed around. 

Circumnav igate, v.a. ¶ Lat. circumnavigo—circum, 
nnd nuvigo, naviyatus, to sail over, to navigate.) To nav- 
igute or sail round; to pass round by water; as, to cir- 
cumnavigate the globe. 

Clreumnaviga’'tion, u. Act of circumnavigating, 
or of sailing round; usually applied to the act of 
sailing round the world. The first to circumnavigate 
the world was Magellan, or Magalhaens, a Portuguese, 
in 1519. Fifty years ago the C. of the globe was still 
looked upon as a great enterprise, but it is now become 
a matter of common performance. 

Cireumnav'igator, n. One who sails around the 
world. 

Circumplica‘tion, n. [Lat. circumplicare — circum, 
und plicure, to jold.] State of being wrapped or folded 
round. 

Circampo'ar, a. [Lat. circum, and Eng. polar.) Sit- 
uated about or near the pole. 

(Astron.) C. stars are stars which are so near the pole, 
N. or 8., as to revolve aronnd it without setting. Their 
number varies according to the latitude of the observer. 

Circumposi'tion, n. [Lat. circumpositio.] The act 
of placing anything in a circular position. 

“Now is your season for circumposition, by tiles or baskets 
of earth.” — Evelyn. 

Cireumrota'tion, n. [ Lat. circum, and rotatio, from 
roto, rotatus, to turn round, as a wheel, from rola, a 
wheel.) Act of turning, rolling, or revolving round, as a 
wheel; circumvolution ; the state of being whirled round. 

Circumro‘tatory, Circumreo'tary, a. Turning, 
rolling, or whirling round, as a wheel. 

Circumscis’sile, a. | Lat. circumscindere.] (Bot.) Ap- 
pa to pods which open by a circular 5 
horizontal line cutting off the upper 
part of a lid, as in the fruit of the 

Purstane (fig. 607). A pod character- 
ized by this mode of dehiscence is 
called Pyxisor Pyridium. 

Circumscrib‘able, a. Capable 
of being circumscribed. 

Cireumseribe', v. a. [Lat. cir- 
cumscribo — circum, and scribo, to 
write.) To write or inscribe around; 
to draw a line or lines round. — To 
inclose within a certain limit; to Fig. 607. 
13 to bound; to contine; to re- FRUIT OF PURSLANE. 
strict. 

“ You are above 
Tho little forms which circumscribe your sex." Southern. 

E n. He who, or that which, circum- 
scribes. 

Circumscrip’tible, a That which may be limited 
or circumscribed, 

Cireumserip'tion, n. Act of circumscribing; a 
circular inscription. (x.) — The line that limits; deter- 
mination of particular form or magnitude. 

In the circumscription of many leaves... nature affeets a 
regular figure.’ — Ray. 

—Limitation; bound; confinement; margin. 

“I would not any unhoused free condition 
Put into circumscription and confine.” — Shaka. 

Clreumserip'tive, a. Defining the outward form 
or limit; inclosing the superficies of n body. 

Cireumscrip'tively, adv. In a limited manner. 

Cir’cumspeet, a. Fr. circonspect, from Lat. circum- 
spectus — circum, and specio, spectus, to look or view.) 
Looking around cautiously ; watchful on all sides; can- 
tions; prudent; wary; thoughtful; as, circumspect 
behavior. 

Cireumspee'tion, n. [Fr. circonspection, from Lat. 
circumspectin.} A looking around cautiously; caution; 
watchfulness; deliberation: wariness ; thoughtfulness ; 
as, with sly circumspection.” — Millon, 

Circumspec’tive, a. Looking around every way; 
attentive; wary; vigilunt; cautious 

All sly, slow things, with circumspeetive eyes." — Pope, 

Cireumspec'tively, adr. Cautiously; warily; 
watchfully; vigilantly; carefully. 

Circumspectly, adv. With watchfulness every way; 
cautiously; attentively; warily; as, to examine a matter 
circumspectly. 

Cir‘eumspectness, n. Quality of being circum- 
spect: caution; vigilance; circumspection. 

Circumstance, n. Fr. circonstance ; It, circostanza ; 
Lat. circumstantio — circum, and sto, stans, to stand.) 
Something attending, appendant, or relative toa main 
fact or case; adjunct of a fact; somethiug adventitious ; 
accident; incident; event. 

Aud breasts the blows of circumstance.’ — Tennyson. 
—Condition of things surrounding or attending an event. 
Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war."’—Shaka, 
—pl. State of affairs; one’s state or condition in life; sta- 

tion; situation; as, to be in good circumstances. 

—v. a. To place in a particular situation, or in relation to 
certain things. 

And such as they are circumstanc'd they be. — Donne. 


Cir’cumstant, a. [Lat. circumstans.) Surrounding ; 
environing; as, “ circumstant bodies.” — Digby. (u.) 
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Cireumstan’‘tial, a. Consisting in, or pertaining to, 
circumstances ; attending; relating to; casual; as, cir- 
cumstantial evidence. — Abounding with circumstances; 
minute; particular; detailed; as, “circumstantial re- 
citals.” — Prior. 

Circumstantial evidence. ( Law.) See EVIDENCE. 

—n. Anything incidental to the main subject, and there- 
fore of minor importance; in contradistinction to an 
essential; — used generally in the plural; as, the cir- 
cumstantials of religion. . 

Cireumstantial'ity. u. The appendage of circum- 
stances ; the state of anything as modified by circum- 
stances. — Johnson. 

—Minuteness; particularization; detail. 

Cireumstan’‘tially, adv. According to circam- 
stances; not essentially; accidentally. — Minutely ; 
with exactness; in every particular or circumstance, 

“Lucian agrees with Homer in every point circumstantially.” 


Broome. 

Circumstan’‘tiate, r. a. To place in particular cir- 
cumstances, 

To describe particularly, exactly, or minutely ; to assure 
or confirm by circumstances; as, to circumstantiate 
evidence. 

Circumterra’‘neous, a. [Lat. circum, and terra, 
eurth.| Dwelling or moving around the earth. 

Circumun‘dulate, v.a. [Lat. circum, and undu- 
latus — undi, wave.| To flow around, as waves. (ey 

Cirecumval tate, v.a. To surround with a wall or 
rampart; toenclose with a trench or fortification. 

Cireumvalla'tion, n. [From Lat. circum, and val- 
lo— vallum, u palisaded rampart, an intrenchment, from 
vallus, a stake, a pale.) ( Fort.) A series of works sur- 
rounding a place when under siege; not to serve offen- 
sively against the place, but to defend the besiegers 
from an attack from without. It usually consists of a 
chain of redoubts, either isolated or connected by a line 
of parapets. Such lines were much used in the sieges of 
the ancient and Middle Ages; but in modern times they 
are not so necessary, because the use of artillery lessens 
the duration of a siege, and also because the besiegers 
have generally a corps of observation in the open field, 
ready to repel any force of the enemy about to succor 
the Lijst,- Ch, Ency. 

Circumvent, v.a. [Lat. circumvenin— circum, and 
venio — ventum, to come.) To come round about; to 
encompass; to beset; to guin advantage over another ; to 
ensnare; to deceive; to delnde; to impose on; to cheat. 

“ Should man 
Fall circumvented thus by fraud ? " Milton. 

Cireumven’tion, n. Act of circumventing; decep- 
tion; fraud; imposture; delusion. 

Circumven’tive, a. Deceiving by artifices; deluding. 

Circumvest’, v.u. To cover around, as witha garment. 

Circumvola‘tion, n. [Lat., from circum, and volare, 
to fly.] The act of flying around, 

Cireumvolu’tion, n. [Fr. circonvolutio ; It. circon- 
rolusione. See CiRcUMVOLVE.) Act of turning or rolling 
around; the state of being rolled; the thing rolled 
around another. 

Circumvolve’, v. a. [Lat. circumvolvo — circum, and 
volvo, to roll.) To roll around; to cause to revolye; to 
put into a circular motion. 

v. i. To roll around; to revolve, 

Circus. u.; pl. Eng. Crrcuses, pl. Lat. Circi. [ Lat.; 

ee CiRCLE.) (Roman Antiq.) A round or 


Gr. kirkos. 
oval-shaped edifice, which was used for the exhibiting 
of games and shows called circuses. The C. was more 
especially adapted for races, an amusement of which the 
Romans were passionately fond. The Ludus Trje was 
amock conflict between young men on horseback. A 
regular battle was sometimes represented ( Pugna Eques- 
tris et Pedestriz). By the formation of canals and the in- 
troduction of vessels, a Naumachia, or sea-fight, was o0- 
casionally 
ex hibited; 
but, under 
the empire, 
this species 
of exhibi- 
tion. as well 
as the Vena- 
tio, was 
gradually 
transferred 
to the Am- 
phitbeatre, 
J. u., to 
which the 
circus wits 
generally 
alike in its 
inner dis- 

os i tions. 

here were 
many circi 
iv Rome, of 
which the 
Maximus and C. Agonatis were probably the largest. 
According to different authorities, the former was capa- 
ble of holding between 200,000 and 400,000 spectators, 
The C. of Nero was begun by Caligula: part of its site 
is now occupied by the Basilica of St. Peter's. All the 
circi which existed in ancient Rome are completely de- 
stroyed; but near the tomb of Cacilia Metellus, not far 
from the Appian Way, about two miles from Rome, 
there is a G, commonly called the @ of Caracalla, in a 
high state of preservation; it is small in size, but proba- 
bly resembles closely the larger circi in general form. 
In length, the C. of Caracalla is abont 1,300 feet, and 
300 feet wide. The long sides are not quite parallel; 


Fig, 608.— NAUMACHIA, OF NAVAL CIRCUS. 
(Ancient Rome.) 
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one end is semi-circular, and the carceres, or covered 
stalls, furnished with gates, are there situated. In the 
carceres the chariots and horses remained till the starter 
gave the signal, when the gates were opened. Modern 
circuses of different form and distinction exist in France, 
England, Italy, and Spain; the largest being that of 
Madrid, for bull-fights (Fig. 447), which affords room for 
12,000 spectators. 

The term C. is also popularly applied to the company 
of persons who perform in a circus. with their appur- 
tenances and equipage; as, an equestrian circus. See 
CIRQUE. 

(Zoöl.) A genus of birds, fam. Fulconidæ, including the 
Marsh-hawk, or Harrier, C. hudsmius, of N. America and 
Cuba, which is from 19 to 21 inches loug. Its upper parts 
and breast are pale, bluish-cinereous ; the upper tail-cov- 
erts and under parts, white. 

Cirencester, (sis'is-ter,) a town of England, in Glou- 
cestershire, on the Churn, 16 m. S. E. of Gloucester. Mun. 
Carpets, woollens, and cutlery. Pop. 6,326. 

Cirl’-bunting, u. (Zodl.) See PLECTROPHANES. 

Cirque, (ein. The French orthography of circus; 
as, the Cirque Olympique, Paris. 

Cir'rhose, Cir’rhous, Cia'kosz. See CInnous. 

Cirriferous, a. [Lit. cirrus, a curl, aud ferre, to 
bear.] Producing tendrils, as a plant. 

Cir’riform, a. [Lat. cirrus, aud forma, form.) Of 
tendril-like orm. 

Cirrig’erous, a. [Lat. cirrus, and gerere, to carry.] 
Having curled locks of hair. 

Cirrigrade, a. [Lat. cirrus, and gradi, to walk. 
Moved by cirrvus, or curl-like appendages. 

Cir’riped, n. One of the cirripedia. 

Cirripe‘dia, Cirripe' des. Cirrhipe‘dia, Cir- 
rhopo’da, n. pl. (Lat., from cirrus, a curl, and pes, 
pedis, a tvot.) (Zoöl.) A sub-class of crustaceous ani- 
mals. so named from the curled and ciliate branchiæ 
which protrude from the ovate aperture of the shells. 
The Barnacles and Balani, or Acorn-shells, are the most 
familiar examples of C. 

Cirro-cu’mulus, n. (Lat. cirrus, and cumulus.) (Me- 
teor.) See CLoup. 

Cir’rose, a. See Cinnous. 

Cirro-stra’tus, n. [Lat. cirrus, and stratus, d. v.] 
( Meteor.) The wave-cloud. See Coup. 

Cir’rous, a [Lat. cirrus, a curl.) (Bot.) Terminating 
in a curl or tendril, as a leaf. Also written Cirrhose, 
Cirrhous, and Cirrose. 

Cir’rus, n. [lat.; probably from crinis, hair.) (Bot.) A 
clasper or tendril; a lung spiral body issuing from va- 
rious parts of plants. 

hing A lock of curling hair, as in the acorn- 
shells, 

( Meteor.) See CLoup. 

Cir’socele, „. [Gr. kirsokele, from kirsos, a blood-ves- 
sel, and kél@, a hernia.) (A.) The varicose dilatation 
of the spermatic veins. — Pott. 

Cirsot’omy, n. [From Gr. kirsos, and tom, an inci- 
sion.] (Surg.) Any operation for the removal of varices 
by incision. 

Cis, n. [r. kis, a wood-worm.] (Zodl.) A genus of co- 
lvopterous insects, 

Cisal’pina (Gallia). (Anc. Geog.) A part of Gaul, 
called also Cdrrivr and Togata. Its farthest boundary 
was near the Rubicon, and it touched the Alps on the 
Italian side. 

Cisal’pine, a. pe Cisalpinus, from cis, on this side, 

and Alpinus, Alpine, from Alpes, the Alps.] On the side 

of the Alps nearest to Rome, or, in other words, on the 

8. side of the Alps;—in contradistinction to transal- 
ine, i. e., on the further, or N. side. 

Ipine Republic. ( Hist.) A former State of Italy, 
comprising parts of Mantua, Milan, the Valteline, the 
Venetian territory W. and S. of the Adige, Modena, and 
the N. part of the Pontifical States. It was founded by 
Napoleon in 1797, and in 1802 was named the Italian 
Republic. In 1805, it formed the greater part of the 
kingdom of Italy. 

Cisatlan’tic, a. [Lat. cis, on the hither side, and At- 
lanticus, the Atlantic.) On the hither or American side 
of the Atlantic,—in opposition to transatlantic, q. v. 

Cisco, n. (Z It.) A fish of the herring kind, found in 
Lake Ontario. — Bartlett. 

Cisean, (,) n. [ers from Lat. scindere, scissum, to 
cut.) (Surg.) An instrument. composed of a flattened 
rod of metal, sharpened at one extremity, and used in 
anatomical preparations, and in certain surgical opera- 
tions, for dividing bones. 

Cis’matan,n. See Cassta. 

Cismon’tane, a. On this, or the hither, side of the 
mountains. 

Cis’padane, a. [Lat. cis, and Padanus, from Padus, 
the river Po, in Italy.] On the S. side of the Po, as re- 
lating to Rome. 

Cis’padane Republic. (Hist.) In 1796, Napoleon 
I. conceived the design of forming two republics from 
the Italian territories, wrested from Austria and other 
states. They were called the Cispadane and Transpa- 
dane Republics, and were both merged, in 1797, in the 
Cisalpine Republic, (q. v.) 

Cissani pelos, n. [Gr. kissos, ivy, ampelos, a vine.) 
( Bot.) genus of plants, order Menispermacear. The 
root of C. Pareira, aclimbing plant indigenous in Brazil, 
is an article of the Materia medica, and is commonly 
known as Fureira brava. It possesses bitter, tonic, and 
diuretic properties, which are chiefly due to the pres- 
ence of an uncrystallizable alkaloid named cissampe- 
line or pelosine. 

Cis’soid, n. 1 kissosidés.) (Gem.) A curve line of 
the second order, invented by Diocles. with a view to 
the solution of the famous problem of the duplication 
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of the cube, or the insertion of two mean proportions 
between two given straight lines. 

Cis'sus, Aurklorsis, n. [Gr. kissos, ivy.) (Bot.) A 
genus of plants, order Vitacee. The Woodbine, C. quin- 
quefolia, found wild in woods and thickets, is a vigorous 
climber, supporting itself firmly upon trees by means 
of its radiating tendrils, and ascending to the height of 
50 ft. In the same manner it ascends and overspreads 
walls and buildings. The large quinate leaves cousti- 
tute a luxuriant foliage of dark, glossy green. Flowers 
inconspicuous, greenish, in dichotomous clusters. Ber- 
ries dark blue, smaller than peas, acid. 

Cist, (sist,)n. [Gr. kisté. See CHEST.) (Arche@ol.) A stone 
coffin of the Bronze period, or place of interment, formed 
of two parallel rows of stones placed on their ends, aud 
covered by similar flat stones, in length about 7 feet. 

Cist, Cis'ta, n. Par from Gr. kislé.] (Rom. Antiq.) 
A small box or chest, carried in procession in the festi- 
vals of Ceres or Bucchus. These boxes, which were al- 
ways kept closed in the public processions, contained 
sacred things connected with the worship of these dei- 
ties. In the representations of Dionysixc processions 
on ancieut vases, women carrying ciste are frequently 
introduced.— The C. was also the name of the ballot- 
box, into which those who voted in the comitia and in 
the courts of justice cast their tabellæ. — See Cyst. 

Cista/‘cere, n. pl. [Gr. kiste, a Cisx, q. r.] (B..) The 
Rock-rose family, an order of plants, alliance Cistales. 
Disa Trimerous or pentamerous flowers, stamens never 
tetradynamous, closed up fruit, and albuminous seeds.— 
They are shrubs or herbs, chiefly natives of the S. of 
Europe and North of Afri- 
cu. The leaves are entire; 
the sepals and petals have 
a ternary or quinary ar- 
rangement, and are twisted 
in estivation, the former 
being persistent and the 
latter caducous: the sta- 
mens are hypogynous and 
distinct; the ovary has 
parietal placentas, and a 
single style with a simple 
stigma; the fruit is capsu- 
lar; the seeds have mealy 
albumen and embryos in- 
verted, curved, or spiral. 
The Cistacee have resinous 
and balsamic properties. 
From species of the typical 

enus Cistus, a fragrant 3 
renne substance, called ig. 609. — ROCK-ROSE, 
Ladanum, is obtained in the (Cistus purpurens.) 
Levant. This is used medicinally as an expectorant and 
emmenagogue, and is much esteemed by the Turks us a 
perfume. A gum called Kuteera, which is sometimes 
substituted in India for tragacanth, is the produce of a 
plant of this order, named Cochl rmum Gossypium, 
Cistus purpurens, a sub-evergreen low bush of the Le- 
vant, is ove of the most beautiful species in this order. 
It is 3-4 feet high, and has large brigbt-reddish purple 
flowers, with a yellow spot ut the base. The order con- 
sists of 7 genera and 185 species. 

Cista‘les, n. pl. (Bot.) An alliance of hypogynous ex- 
ogen plants. Drao. Monodichlamydeous flowers, pari- 
etal or sutural placentæ, anda curved or spiral embryo, 
with little or no albumen. The cistal alliance consists 
of the 4 orders Cislacee, Brassicaceae, Hesedacea, and 
Capparidacee. 

Cistſed, a. Inclosed in a cist, or bag. 

Cister’cians, Cister’cian Monks, n. pl. { Eccl. 
Hist.) This religious order was founded in 1098, by Rob- 
ert, a Benedictine abbot of Molesme, in Burgundy, and 
received its name from Citeaux, in which forest, near 
Dijon, the first convent was situated. Its members in- 
creased rapidly, although their rules were extremely | 
severe. They hada dispute with the Cluniacs or Clunia- 
censians, who accused them of too great austerity, while 
the C. in return taxed the Cluniacs with baving aban- 
doned their regular discipline. The C. followed the 
rule of St. Benedict, and having been reformed early in 
the 12th cent.. by Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux, were 
afterwards called BERNARDINES, (g. v.) There were nuns 
of this order, 

Cis’tern, n. [Lat. cisterna, from cista; Gr. kisté, a chest 
or box.] An artificial reservoir or receptacle for holding 
water or other liqnids. 

—A natural reservoir; a hollow place containing water. 
In the wide cisterns of the lakes confined.” — Blackmore. 
(Steam Engineering.) The vessel which surrounds the 

condenser of a steam-engine, and contains the injection 
water. 

Cis‘tern, in Teras. a post-office of Fayette co. 

Cis tie. a. See Cystic. 

Cis’tus, u.; Eng. pl. Crsruses; Lat. pl. Cisti. (Bot.) See 
Cistacea. 

Cit, n. [An abbreviated form of citizen.) A citizen; a 
burgher : a pert, smug townsman ; — used in a contempt- 
uous sense. 

“Your family will dwindle into cits or squires, or run up into 

Tatler. 


wits or madmen." — 

Citable, a. That which may be cited or quoted. 

Citadel, n. Fr. citadelle; It. cittadella, dim. of citta, 
a city.] A fortress or castle in or near a city, intended 
for keeping the inhabitants in subjection; or, in case of 
a siege, to form a place of retreat for the defenders, and 
enable them to hold out after the rest of the town has 
been captured. * A C. must command the other fortifi- 
cations of the city. 

Citadel“ la, a town of N. Italy, on the Brentella, 14 m. 


N.E. of Vicenza; pop. 7,742. 
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Ci’tal, n. [From CITE, q. v.] A summons to appear in 
court. — Quotation; citation. (x.) 

Cita’ra, a town of the U. States of Colombia, dep, 
Cauca, on the Atrato River, about 80 m. S.W. of Antio- 
quia; 3.500. 

Cita’tion, n. Fr.; from Lat. citatio, from cito, citatus, to 
cite, to call.] (Law.) A writ issued out of a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, commanding a person therein named 
to appear on a day appointed and do something therein 
mentioned, or show cause why he should not.— The act 
by which a person is so summoned or cited. — Bouvier. 

—A reference to an authority or precedent in the course 
of a pleadiug. — Hence, the common use of the word in 
the same sense with quotation, allegation of instances, 


c. 

Cita’tor, n. One who cites. (n.) 

Ci‘tatory, a. Citing; calling; having the power or 
form of citation. 
“Though an appeal be inhibited in the letters citatory.”—Agliffe.. 

Cite, v.a. [Lat. cito, from cieo, anciently cio, to cause to 
go.] To summon to in a court of law or juris- 
diction; to call authoritatively. — To quote, or sepeat 
upon the authority of a book, or the words of another 
person. 

“ That passage from Plato, which I cited before.” — Bacon. 

—To bring forward or produce, in support, proof, or con- 
firmation of; as, to cite a case in point. ` 

Citer, n. One who cites or summons into court. 

—One who quotes or repeats from another. 

Cit ess, n. A city woman; the wife of a eit or citizen. (u.) 

Cithee’ron, a king who gave his name toa mountain 
of Beeotia. This mvuntnin was at the south of the river 
Asopus. It was sacred to Jupiter and the Muses. Ac- 
tæon was torn to pieces by his own dogs upon it; and 
Hercules there killed an immense lion. It is now called 
Helatea, and forms a part of the boundary between 
Attica and Thebes. Height, 4,620 feet. 

Cith’ara, n. [Lat.] (us.) See CITHERN. 

Citharis’tic, a. Pertaining to the cithara, or eithern. 

Cith’ern, Cit'tern, Cith’ara, n. [Lat. cithara ; 
Gr. hithara.| (Mus.) A kind of stringed musical in- 
strument, unciently used. Its precise construction is 
not well known, but it is supposed to have resembled the 
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lyre. 

| Ci¥ieism, n. [From cit.] The manners or habits of a 

| cit, or citizen. 

| Cit/ico, in Tennessee, a post-office of Monroe co. 

Citied, a. Resembling, or pertaining to, a city; as, 
“Smoky, citied towns.” —Draytm. 

it iner, n. A person born and bred in a city. Webster. 

Citiole, n. (0. Sp. cithola,a cittern.] (s.) A dui- 
cimer; a stringed musical instrument. 

Citizen, n. [Fr. citoyen ; It.cittadino, from citta, a city.) 
A freeman of a city; one who possesses the privileges 
acquired by citizenship; a person who enjoys a city 
franchise ;—as opposed to an alien inhabitant, foreigner, 
or slave. 

“All inhabitants within these walls are not properly citizens, 
but only such as are called freemen. — Sir W. Raleigh. 

—A townsman; an inhabitant; a dweller or trader in any 
place. 

“Sweep on, you fat and greasy citizens."—Shaks. 

—(U. States.) A person, whether native-born or natural- 
ized, who, under the Constitution and laws of this 
country, has a right to vote for representatives in Con- 
ir o and other public officers, and who is qualified to 

11 offices in the gift of the people. Native C. may fill 
any office; naturalized C. may be elected or appointed 
to any office under the Constitution of the U. States, ex- 
cept the offices of president and vice-president. The 
Constitution provides that “ the citizens of each State 
shall be entitled to all the privileges and immunities of 
citizens in the several States.“ U. & Const., Art. 4, 8. 2. 

—a. Having the qualities of a citizen ; as, a citizen-guard. 

Citizeness,n. A female citizen. (n.) 

Citizenship, n. State of being vested with the rights 
and privileges of a citizen. 

Cit’rate, n. (From Lat. citrus, citron.] (em.) A salt 
formed by the combination of citric with a base. Bee 
Crrric ACID. 

Cit'rie Acid, n. (Chem.) A powerful tribasic acid 

found principally in the lemon, lime, orange, and other 

members of the Aurantiacee fam. It also occurs in 
other acid fruits, such as the gooseberry, raspberry, 
strawberry, and tamarind, It is procured by neutral- 
izing lemon or lime juice with chalk, and decomposing 
the insoluble citrate thus formed with sulphuric acid. 
Citric acid is very soluble in water. It crystallizes in 
transparent, colorless, rhombic prisms, which bave an 
agreeable acid taste. Citric acid is a tribasic acid, and 
forms three citrates of soda; for instance, containing 
one, two, and three equivalents of acid united to an 
equivalent of base. The alkaline citrates are all soluble 
in water; so also are many of the metallic citrates. The 
most important of these is the citrate of lime, by the 
decomposition of which citric acid is formed. When 
subjected to destructive distillation, citric acid under- 
goes a remarkable change. It first melts, sad parts with 
its water of crystallization, At 350° Fahr. decomposi- 
tion commences, gases are given off, and the residue 
consists of aconitic acid, an acid found in aconite. If 
the heat be continued, téaconic acid is formed. Citric 
acid may be looked upon as the hydrated teroxide of 
cetryl, a hypothetical radicle. Citric acid is very valu- 
able as a mordant in calico-printing; it is also used in 
pharmacy, in the manufacture of lemonade and syrups, 
and occasionally in photography. Combinations of citric 
acid with iron and ammonia are much used in medicine. 

It is also used in the preparation of effervescing dranghts. 

The anti-scorbutic properties of lemon-juice are due te 

the presence of citric acid. Form. CyHg0y,. 


CITY 


Citrina’tion,n [Lat. citrinatio.] The process of 
turning to a yellow color. — Chaucer. 

Citrine, a. [Fr.citrin.) (Puinting.) Lemon or citron 
color; the first of the tertinry class of colors, or ultimate 
compounds of the primary triad—yellow, red, and blue, 
in which yellow is the archeus or predominating color, 
and blue the extreme subordinate; for, C. being an im- 
mediate compound of tha secondaries, orange and green, 
of both of which yellow is a constituent, the Jutter color 
is of doubtful occurrence therein, while the other two 
primaries enter singly into the composition of C; its 
meaner middle hne comprehending 8 blue, 5 red, and 6 
yellow, of equal intensities. 

Citrine Like, a durable and bitter dyeing species of 
brown pink, prepared from the quercitron bark. 

Citrine ointment, 2 An ointment containing ni- 
trate of mercury; it has a lemon-yellow color. The 
tunjuentum hydrargyri nitratis of the pharmacopoeia. 

Citron, n. [Fr., from Lat. citreum.] The fruit of the 
citron-tree. 

Citronelle’, in Alabama, a post-village of Mobile co., 
33 m. N.N.W. of Mobile. 

Cit/ron-tree, n. (H.) The Citrus medica. See CITRUS. 

Cit’ral, n. (Bot.) The Pumpkin. See CUCURBITA. 

Cit’ras, n. (B.) A genus of plants, order Aurentiacee. 
The different species and varieties of this genus yield 
the fruits known under the names of orange, lemon, 
lime, shaddock, pompelmons, forbidden fruit, kumquat, 
and citron. The species C. Aurantium (fig. 239), and its 
varieties, produce all the various descriptions of sweet 
oranges. C. Bigaradia, or vulgaris, yields the bitter, or 
Seville orange. The orange-tree is remarkable for its 
prolificness; thus a single plant will sometimes produce 
as many as 20,000 good oranges. The small unripe 
fruits of C. Aurantium, as well as those of C. Bigaradia, 
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City. in New York, a post-office of Dutchess co. 

Cit'y- court, n. In the U. States, the municipal court 
having jurisdiction over a city, constituted of the mayor 
and aldermen. 

City Island, in New York, a P. O. of Westchester co. 

City of David. (Script.) It usually denotes Mount 

Zion, the S. W. section of Jerusulein, which David took 

from the Jebusites, and occupied by a palace and city 

called by his own name. In Luke ii. II. this name is 
applied to Bethlehem, the native city of David. 

| City of God. (Script.) A nume of Jerusalem. (Deut. 
xii. 5; Psalms xlvi.) 

City of Rocks, in Idaho, a village, abt. 165 m. S. S. E. 
of Idaho City, near the S. boundary of the Territory. 
City Point, in Virginia, n post-village and port of 
entry in Prince George co., on the James, at the mouth 
of the Appomattox, 34 m. S. E. of Richmond, and 10 E. 
N.E. of Petersburg. It commands a large trade both 
from Richmond, Petersburg, and from other places. This 
lace was occupied by a Union force under Gen, Butler, 

n 1801. 

City West, in Indiana, a village of Porter co.,on Lake 
Michigan, abt. 33 m. by water 8.E. of Chicago. 

Ciuda Della, (% d dailla.) a town of Minorea, 
on its N.W. coast, about 30 m. N.W. of Port Mahon. The 
cathedral is a spacious and imposing edifice. Pop. 
about 8.000. 

Ciudad Real, (the'oo-dath rai‘al,) in Mexico, a town 

of the dep. Chinpe, in a plain on the Rio de los Teldales, 

285 m. S. E. of Vera Cruz; Lat. 16° 30’ N., Lon. 92° 40’ 

W. Pop. about 8,000. 

Ciudad Real, a mountainous and generally sterile 

province of Spain, occupying the S. of New Castile, and 

enclosed by Toledo on the N., Albacete on the E.. Cor- 
dova and Jaen on the 8., and Badajos and Caceres on 


are used for flavoring curagoa, being called orange-ber- 
ries; when polished in a lathe, they constitute the ordi- 
nary issue-peas of the shops. The leaves of both species, 
when distilled with water, yield a volatile oil, which is 
called vil of orange-leaf, or essence de petit grain. Their 
flowers yield the fragrant oil known as oil of Neroli. 
which is the most important ingredient in eau-de-Co- 
logne. The distilled water of the flowers is named 
orange-flrwer water. By distilling the rind of the ripe, 
“sweet orange with water, a fragrant oil, named essential 
oil of sweet oranye, is obtained. The rind itself is used 
in medicine as an aromatic, stimulant, and tonic. The 
juice of the fruit forms a refreshing beverage, and in 
medicine a valuable refrigerant. The bitter orange is 
chiefly used for making marmalade. Its rind yields a 
volatile oil called essential oil of bitter orange, and is 
used medicinally, and for making candied ora L. 
C. Limonum and its varieties produce the fruits called 
lemons, the chief varieties of which are, the wax-lemon, 
the imperial lemon, and the Gaeta lemon. Both the 
rind and juice are employed in medicine, the former as 
an aromatic and stomachic, and the latter for its refrig- 
erant and antiscorbutie effects. The juice contains a 
large quantity of citric atid, and is extensively used for 
flavoring; and to form the refreshing beverage called 
lemonade. The rind contains a large quantity of essen- 
tial oil, which is obtained from it by expression and by 
distillation, and is known as the essential oil, or essence 
of lemon. This oil is principally used as a flavoring 
agent in confectionery and medicine, and occasionally 
in perfumery. Cundied lemon-peel is a common ingre- 
dient in puddings and cakes. C. Limettars produces 
the lime. Its juice is employed, with that of the 
lemon, in the preparation of citric acid. C. Medica 
geie the fruit called the citron, which is supposed to 
the Hebrew tappuarh. This word is translated in the 
English version of the Old Testament as “apple.” The 
rind of the citron is imported in a preserved state, and 
is used in confectionery. The pulp is less acid and juicy 
than that of the lemon. Two essential oils used in per- 
fumery are obtained from C. medica. They are named 
respectively essence, or essential oil of citron, and essence 
of cedrat, or cedra. The citron, lime, and lemon are 
istinguished from the orange by their adherent rinds, 
their more lengthened form, and by the occurrence of a 
more or less prominent protuberance at the apex. C. 
Bergamia, which yields the Bergamot orange, so largely 
used in perfumery, is generally regarded as a mere va- 
riety of C. Limetta, (See BERGAMOT.) Besides the above 
fruits obtained from the genns Citrus, we have the shad- 
dock, from the species C. decumana ; the forbidden fruit, 
C. Paradisi; the pompelmous, from C. Pompelmous ; 
and the kumqnat of China, from C. Japonica, — The 
orange, lemon, lime, citron, and shaddock, are all suc- 
cessfully produced in Florida, Lonisiana, and California. 
Immense quantities are also imported from the West 
Indies. The citron is commercially known in the U. 
States as a preserved confection, imported from the 
Mediterranean in oblong boxes, weighing from 20 to 25 
pounds each, and is used by families as an addition to 
‘fruit-cake, pies, &c, 
Citta Vecchia, (chert'ta veket; a strong inland 
town of Malta, 6 m. from Valetta ; pop. 4,364. 
Ct“ tern, n. ( Mus.) See Ciruxnx. 
Cit‘tern-head, n. A dunce; a blockhead. (R.) 
city, n. (Fr. cité; Lat. civitas — civitatis, from civis, n 
citizen.] A town, or collective body of inhabitants, in- 
corporated and governed by a mayor and aldermen. 
— The collective body of citizens, or the ‘inhabitants of 
a city. 
“I do suspect I have done some offence 
That seems disgracions in the city's eyes.” — Shake. 


—In England, a corporate town or borough ; properly one 


the W. Area, 11.768 sq. m. Pop. 247,991. 

Ciupap REAL, the capital of the above province, 97 m. S. 
of Madrid, Manuf, Woollens and glove-leather. Pep. 
9,000. 

Ciudad’ Rod'rigo. a fortified town of Spain, in Leon, 
on the Agueda, crossed here by a magnificent bridge, 30 
m. N.E. of Coimbra; . 5,000. It was taken by the 
French in 1810, and retaken by the British in_1812, after 
a memorable siege. 

Civ'et, n. (Zoöl.) A genus of carnivorous quadrupeds 
of the family 
Viverridæ. The 
Viverra - civrt- 
ta, commonly 
called Civet- 
cat, a native of 
Africa and In- 
din, is about 2 
feet 6 inches in 
length, and 10 
er 12 inches in 
height; head 
long; muzzle 
sharp, as in the 
weasel, and a 
narrow, bristly 
mane runs 
from the poll of the neck to the tail. 
brownish-gray, with black bands and spots. 


Fig. 610. — AMERICAN CIVET-CAT. 

Its color is 
It is a car- 

nivorous animal, and preys on birds, small quadrupeds, 


and reptiles. The true Cs most remarkable feature 
consists of a sort of pouch between the anus and sexual 


organs, in which collects an odorous liquid of consider- | 
For the sake of this 


able value in the perfume market. 
it is very commonly kept in confinement. 
is removed from the pouch about twice a week. 
quantity yielded is xbouta drachm at each removal. 
any quantity the odor is overpoweringly disgusting ; 
but diluted infinitesimally, its perfume is most agree- 
able. It has been extensively used by perfumers. The 
American variety, found from Texas to California, is 
arboreal and easily taimed. 

Civ’et, v.a. To scent or perfume with civet. 

Civ‘iale, Jeax, an eminent French physician, B. 1792. 
About 1807 he studied under Dupuytren at the Hôtel 
Dieu in Paris, and soon obtained great reputation for his 
skill in operations for the stone. He first performed 
lithotrity in 1826; an operation since known by his 
name. Two prizes of 6,000 and 10,000 frs. were awarded 
to him in 1826 and 1827. He was elected member of the 
Academy of Medicine in 1833: anda member of the Acad- 
emv of Sciences in 1847. Among his works, which are 
numerous, we quote here his Traité de la Lithotritie, ou 
du Broiement de la Pierre dans la vessie (1826); and his 
Traité de U Uretrotomie, qu de quelques procédés peu usités 
de traiter les Rétrécissements 45 T Helle, (1849.) D. 1867. 

Civ'ie, a. [Lat. civicus.] Pertaining toa city or citizen; 
civil; municipal; relating to civil affairs or honors; as, a 
civic feast. 

Civic crown. (Rom, Antiq.) A garland of oak-leaves, 
given as a coronal of honor to a soldier who had saved 
the life of a citizen in battle. 

Civida'le, a town of N. Italy, 10 m. E. N. E. of Udine, 
on the Natisone; pop. 6,925. 

Civil. a. [Fr., from Lat. cirilis, from civis, n citizen.] 
Of, or pertaining to, citizens; relating to a public com- 
munity, or to the polity and government of a city or 
state; (used as distinct from military,) as, civil govern- 
ment, civil law, &c.; municipal; pertaining to an order 
of citizens, or any organized community ; as, civil power, 

What dire effects from civil discord rise." — Addison. 

Having refinement of manners, or the manners of a city; 

urbane; polished; well-bred; courteous; complaisant: 


The perfume 
The 


which is, or has been, the seat of a bishop, or the capital 
‘of his episcopal see. 
~a. Pertaining to a city; relating to a city. 


with manners, habits, and customs,—as opposed to 
those of rustics, and uncivilized persons. 
Aud civil life was by the Muses taught.” — Roscommon. 


In 
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rave; sober; not gay or showy; habit or deportment 

distinguishing a private citizen from a soldier, &c. 
Thus night oft see me fn thy pale career, 
Till civil suited morn appear.” — Milton. 

—Relating to domestic law, or actions at law other than 
military or criminal suits. 

Civil Ae'tion, n. (Law.) In civil law, a personal ac- 
tion which is instituted to compel payment; or the doing 
some other thing which is purely civil. At common law, 
an action which has for its object the recovery of private 
or civil rights, or compensation for their Infraction. 

Civil Architecture, n. That class of architecture 
applicable to the civil and domestic requirements of so- 
ciety : —in contradistinction to military, religious, and 
naval architecture. 

Civila’‘tion, n. A cant term for intoxication. (u) 

Civil Commo'tion, n. (Law.) A general insurrec- 
tion of the people; though it may not amount to rebel- 
lion, where a usurped power is ruling. 

Civil Death, n. (Law.) That change of state of a 
person, which is considered in the eye of the law as 
equivalent to actual demise. 

Civil Engineering, n. The art or science of con- 
structing such public works as are necessary to the civil 
requirements of society, as canals, docks, railroads, 
bridges, &c. (Used in contradistinction to military en- 

ineering, which is exclusively devoted to war purposes. 

Civilian, n. One skilled in the civil law; 8 re 
in law and government. 

“ The professors of that law, called civilians, because the civil law 
is their guide. — Bacon. 

—One engaged in civil, not military or clerical pursuits; 
as, the “ garb of a civilian.” 

A university student of the civil law. 

Civ'ilist, n. A civilian. (x.) 

Civility, n. [Lat. civilitas, from civilis, pertaining to 
citizens, civil.] Quality of being civil; good breeding; 
politeness; urbanity; courtesy; complaisance; refine- 
ment. 

Arts, learning, and civility were spread," — Derham. 

—(pl.) Acts of good breeding or politeness; kindly cour- 
tesies. 

„Aud shame, with Jove at strife, 

Soon taught the sweet civilities of life.” —Dryden. 
Civ'ilizable, a. Susceptible of being civilized. 
Civiliza’tion, n. (Fr. civilisation; It. civilizzazione; 

Sp. civilizacion.) One of those words in common use 
which it is difficult accurately to define in words. It is 
derived from the Latin word civis, a citizen, probably 
from those who live in cities being more civilized than 
those who inhabit country parts, or from the living in 
cities being one of the great characteristics of civilized 
life. “Whatever,” says J. 8. Mill, “be the characteris- 
tics of what we call savage life, the contrary of these, or 
the qualities which society puts on as it throws off these, 
constitute civilization.” According to Guizot, the fun- 
damental idea of C. is progress or development,—the 
perfecting of civil life or of society, properly so called; 
but comprising, also, the development of the individual 
internal life, the development of man himself, of his 
faculties, his sentiments, his ideas. Hence C. subsists 
on two conditions, und manifests itself by two symp- 
toms— the development of social activity, and that of 
individual activity,—the progress of society, and the 
progress of humanity. C. denotes a state of advance- 
ment from the savage state to that higher and more 
perfect condition which both reason and revelation lead 
us to believe to be the ultimate destiny of the human 
race. The history of C. is the history of this progress, 
either in nations or in the race. It is a subject of the 
utmost importance, and, as yet, little has been done 
towards its elucidation. 


Civ’ilize, v.a. [Fr.civiliser.] To reclaim from a rude, 
savage, or barbarous state; to introduce civility and 
manners among a people, and instruct them in the arts 
and occupations of regular life; to refine. 

Civ'ilized, a. Reclaimed from savage life and man- 
ners; instructed in arts. learning, and civil observances ; 
as, a civilized community. 

Civ’ilizer, n. He who reclaims others from a wild and 
savage life; one who teaches the rules and customs of 
civilized society. 

“The civilizers ! the disturbers say ; 
The robbers, the corrupters of mankind.” — Philips. 

—That which tends to reclaim from savagery. 

Civil Law. (Law.) By this term is generally desig- 
nated the Roman jurisprudence, Jus cirile Romanorum, 
In France, previously to the introduction of the Code 
Civil, as in many other countries, the Roman law was 
the common law; and even at the present time it exer- 
cises dominion in every state in Europe except England. 
In America, it is the foundation of the law of Lonisiana, 
Canada, Mexico, and of all the republics of 8. America, 
Its influence on the formation of the common law of 
England is evident, and it is generally admitted that the 
whole equity jurisprudence prevailing in England and 
the United States is mainly based on the civil law. See 
Roman Law. 

Civil List. n. (Polit.) A term applied in Europe to 
the money allowance granted by the parliament, diet, 
or national chamber of representatives of a conetitu- 
tional State, for the maintenance of a reigning mon- 
arch’s household. 

| Ciw‘illy, adv. In a civil or courteous manner; with 
civility. 

“I will deal civilly with his poem. — Dryden. 

In a manner concerning private rights or immunities; 
—used in opposition to criminally. 

„That accusation is either civilly commenoed for the private 
satisfaction of the party injured: or else criminally, that is for 
some public punishment. "—Ayliffe. 
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Not according to nature, but by force of law. 
** Civilly defunct, before naturally dead. Fuller. 


In a manner relating to government, or to the rights or 
character of a member of the community, — Johnson. 
Civil nem'edy, n. (Law.) The remedy which a 
party injured ly the commission of a tortuous act has 
by action against the party committing it; as distin- 
guished from the proceeding by indictment, by which 
the wronz-doer is made to expiate the injury done to 

society. — Bouvier. 

Civil Ser’vice, n. (Polit.) The term applied in Eng- 
lund to the entire body of men by whose labors the ex- 
ecutive business of that country is carried on;— used 
in contradistinction to the naval and military se 

Civil State, n. (lit.) The whole of the body-politic, 
not included under the states military, naval, and eccle- 
siastical. 

Civil Suit, n. (Law.) See Civil ACTION. 

Civil War, u. Au internecine war, or a conflict entered 
into between citizens of the same country: — in op- 
position to a furcign war, or a struggle with another 
nation. The wars of the Roses, and the war between 
Charles I. and the Parliament, in England: and, in this 
country, the stupendous wur caused by the secession of 
the Southern States, are the most notable civil wars of 
modern times. 

Civil Year, n. Sce Year. 

Civ'ism, n. (Fr. civisme.] State of citizenship. 
Civita Castellana, (the anc. Fulerium Fetus,) a 
town of Central Italy, 30 m. N.E of Rome; pop. 4,436. 
Civita de Penne, (the anc. Pina Vestina,) a town of 
8. Italy, 10 m. W. of Pescara; noted for its munufactures 

of silk flowers. Pop. 11,000. 

Ci'vita San Angelo. a town of S. Italy, near the 
Adriatic, 25 m. S E. of Terano; pop. 7,455. 

Civita Vecchia, (che're-ta vek’ke-a.) (the anc. Centum 
Cellr,) a town of Central Italy, on the Mediterranean, 38 
m. W. N. W. of Rome: Lat. 42° 4“ N.. Lon. 11° 45’ E. The 
harbor, which is excellent, and was constructed by the 
Emperor Trajan, is formed by two artificial moles pro- 
jecting into the sea, while a third, constructed between 
the two, serves to protect the harbor from the heavy sea; 
upon this third and outward mole there is a good light- 
house, some 80 feet above the level of the sea. Within 
the port, there is a small dock, and an arsenal. The 
town of C. VF.is small, and has no buildings of note. 
The streets are ill paved and narrow, and the inhabitants 
poor. It is a free port, and is regularly visited by steam- 
packets from Marseilles, Leghorn, Naples, Genoa, Messi- 
na, and Malta; while the majority of travellers visiting 
Rome land here. Pop. 10,000. 

Civitel'la del Tron’to, a town ofS. Italy, 10 m. N. 
of Terano. Here in 1053, Robert Guiscard gained a com- 
plete victory over the forces of Pope Leo IX., and the 
Emperor Ilenry III. of Germany. Fop. 6,186. 

Clab’ber, „. Same ns BONNY-CLABBER, g. v. 

Clachan, (Jan.) [Scot., from Gael. clach, a Druidical 
stone.) In Scotland.a small hamlet containing a church ; 
as, the clachan of Aberfoyle. — Scott. 

Clack, (kla‘,) n. [W. clec, a sharp noise; Fr. claquet, the 
clapper of a mill; formed from the sound.] A sharp ab- 
rupt sound continually repeated, made b) striking an- 
other object; a click. 


His tongue with its everlasting clack.”—Hudibras. 


An instrument resembling a bell, used in a mill by way 
of a signal. 


“And mark the clack how justly it will sound.”"—Betterton. 


—Continual or excessive talk; prate; chatter; as, a wo- 
man’s clack. 

—v.a. To clink; to click; to make a sharp, sudden, ab- 
rupt noise. — To gabble; to chatter rapidly and emptily. 

—In England, to erase the mark ona sheep, occasioning 
it to weigh less, and, hence, yield less duty; as, to clack 
wool. 

r. i. Fr. claquer.] To click; to clink; to make a noise 
like that of a clock; to make a sharp, abrupt, monoto- 
nous sound: as, the clack of a whip 

—To talk glibly and incessantly: to chatter continually. 

Clack’amag, in Oregon, a river rising in the W. ridge 
of the Cascade Range, and joining the Willamette. 

—A N. W. county, bounded W. by the Columbia River, N. 
by the Willamette River, and E. by the Cascade Range. 
Cup. Oregon City. 

Clack’-box, n. (ich.) In locomotive engines, the 
box fitted on to the boiler where a ball-clack is placed, 
to close the orifice of the feed-pipe, and prevent steam 
or hot water reaching the pumps. The ball of the clack 
is raised from its seat by the stroke of the pnmp-plunger 
forcing the water against it, which water then passes 
into the boiler, while the instant fall of the ball prevents 
egress from the boiler. 

Clack’-dish, n. A dish with a movable lid for clack- 
ing, used by beggars in former times. 

Clack’-door, n. (Mech) A square iron plate screwed 
on to the side of a bottom- pump, or small bore for con- 
venience of changing the clack or valve. 

Clack’er, n. He, or that which, clacks. 

Clackman’‘naushire, a co. of Scotland, bounded 
S.E. by Fife, S. and S.W. by the river Forth, W. by Alva, 
and on every other side by Perthshire; area, 48 sq. m.: 
pop, 23,742.—CLACKMANNAN, cap. of the co., is 7 m. from 
Stirling, near the confluence of the Devon with the 
Forth; pop. 7,114. d 

Clacks, n. pl. (Mach.) In locomotive engines, the com- 
plete valves of the pumps where the ball-valve is en- 
close! in a frame or cage, to limit its rise, and guide its 
fall into the steam-tight seat of the orifice of the pipe. 

Claek’-seats, n. pl. (Mach.) Two recesses in each 
pump of a locomotive engine for the clacks to fit into. 
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Clack’-valve, n. (Mech.) A flat valve in the cold- 
water pump of a steam-engine. with a hinge joint. 

Clad, pp. [See CIOrHE.] Cluthed; invested; covered, as 
with a garment. 

“The courtiers were all most magnificently clad.” — Swift. 

Cla’dium, n. (Bet.) The Bog-rush,a genus of plants, 
order Cyperucee. They are generally unimportant herbs. 

Clado‘nia, n. (t.) A gen. of Lichens. C. rangiferima 
is the Reindeer-moss, so termed from constituting the 
principal tuod of the reindeer. C. pyxidata is commonly 
termed Cup-moss ; it hus been employed as a remedy in 
whovping-cough, 

Cla'genfurth, (Ger. Klagenfurt,] a town of Austria, 
in Illyria, gov. Laybach, cap. duchy of Carinthia, on the 
Glan, in an extensive plain, 21 m. E. of Villach. Many. 
Fine woollen and silk fabrics, white lead. Pop. 13,479. 

Clai’borne, in Alabama, a twp.. cap. of Monroe co., on 
the Alabama, abt. 209 m S. W. of Montgomery. 

Clai/borne, in Louisiana, a N. parish, bordering on 
Arkansas; area, 1.200 sq. m. It is bounded W. by the 
Danchite, or Dorcheat River, and intersected by branches 
of the Bayou d' Arbonne. Surface, uneven; soil, fertile. 
Cap. Homer. 

Clai’borne, in Mississippi, a W. county; area 740 sq. 
m. It is bounded W. by the Mississippi, separating it 
from La., N.W. by the Big Black River, and is traversed 
by the Bayou Pierre. The surface is undulating, and 
the soil fertile. Cap. Port Gilson, 

—A post-village of Jasper co., abt. S0. E. S. E. of Jackson. 

Clai'borne, in Tennessee, a N. N. E. county, bordering 
on Virginia; area, about 350 sq. m. It is bounded S.E. 
by Clinch River, and drained by Powell’s River. The 
surface is elevated, und the soil generally fertile. The 
co. contains zinc, lead, and an abundance of iron ore. 
Cap. Tazewell. 

Claiborne Bee, n. (Geol.) See TERTIARY PERIOD, ĝ 

cene. 

Claim, v.a. (O. Fr. clamer, from Lat. clamo, frequenta- 
tive of O. L. calo, to call; allied to Gr. kaled, kalonmai, 
to Eng. cull, aud probably to Ger. hell.) To call upon; 
to call for; to challenge as aright; to demand as due; 
to require; to ask tor; to maintain as a right. 

Poets have undoubted right to claim, 
If not the greatest, the most lasting name.“ — Congreve. 

—v.i. To possess a claim; to be justly entitled to some- 
thing; as, to claim one's rights. 

—n, A demand as of a right or supposed right; a demand 
for something due; as, to claim an inheritance. 

“I first return, and then disprove thy claim.” — Dryden. 

—A title to something in the possession of another; a 
right; a title; a pretension. 

“ The claims of long descent.” — Tennyson. 

—The thing claimed or demanded, as by right of settle- 
ment, or possession ; as, a miner's claim. 

Claim‘able; a. That may be claimed or demanded as 
due. 

Claim/ant, n. One who claims anything as a due or 
right; as, a claimant to a throne. 

—One who possesses a right of claim. 

imer. n. A claimant; one who claims as due. 
Im less, a. Without a claim: having no claim. 

Clair’ae, a town of France, dep. Lot-et-Garonne, on the 
Lot, 16 m. N. W. of Agen; pop. 4,890. 

Clair'aut, Avexis CLAUDE, (A/air’o,)a French mathema- 
tician and astronomer, B. at Paris, 1713. He studied the 
higher mathematics at 10 years of age, at 13 wrote a 
memoir on curves, and at 16 produced one of his most re- 
markable works, the Recherches sur les courbes a double 
courbure. This was in 1729, and in 1731, although under 
age, he was received into the Academy of Sciences. He 
took part in the measurement of a degree of the meri- 
dian in Lapland, and made important discoveries re- 
specting lunar motions and the motions of comets. D. 
1765. 

Clair earn; in Ohio, a township of Union co.; pop. 
1.947. 

Claire, (St.,) or Santa CLARA, B. 1193, of a noble family 
of Assisi, in the duchy of Spoleto. Attracted by the elo- 
quence and piety of St. Francis of Assisi, she abandoned 
the pleasures of social life, and betook herself to soli- 
tude, prayer, and mystic meditation: founded an order 
of nuns in 121%; p. at Assisi, Aug. 11, 1253, and was can- 
onized by Alexander IV. in 1255. The nuns of the 
order of St. Claire at first observed the rule of St. Bene- 
dict, but in 1224 the austerity of this rule was mitigated 
by St. Francis, and again modified by Urban IV. in 1264. 
Those who followed the rule as modified by Urban, are 
called Urbanists ; the other and ansterer portion of the 
sisterhood, Damanists. The order rapidly increased; 
and convents are numerous xt the present day in France, 
Belginm, Bavaria, Asia, and America. The nung devote 
themselves chiefly to the education of the young. 

Claire (St.) Deville, Henri ETIENNE, a French chem- 
ist, B. 1818 at St. Thomas, W. Indies. He studied in 
France, and. in 1844, was intrusted with the organiza- 
tion of the Faculty of Science at Besancon. In 1851, he 
became professor of Chemistry in the Normal School of 
Paris, succeeded M. Dumas as professor in the Faculty 
of Sciences, in 1859, and was elected a member of that 
Academy in 1861. In 1853 he discovered a new method 
of mineral analysis, and he since made several impor- 
tant chemical discoveries. D. 1876, 

Clair-obscure, n. [Fr.clair-obscur.] (Painting.) See 
CHIARO-OSCURO. 

Clairon, CLAIRE JOSEPHINE DE LA Tupe, (Hair'ateng.) a 
distingnished French actress, B. 1723. She made her 
first appearance on the stage in her 12th year, and sub- 
sequently became the greatest tragic performer of her 
age and country, bnt lived a licentious life. D. 1803. 

Clair, (St.,) in America. See Sr. CLAIR. 
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Clairvaux. (ler-) a village of France, dep. Aube, on 
the Aube, 10 m. above Bar-sur-Aube. It is the site of the 
once famous Cistercian abbey (Clara Vallis) founded in 
1114 by St. Bernard, who was buried init. The abbey, 
at one time immensely rich, was suppressed at the revo- 
lution, und the extensive buildings are now used as a 
house of correction. . 

Clairvoy'ance, n. [Fr., from clair, clear, and voir, to 
see; clear-seeing.] See SOMNAMBULISM. 

Clairvoy’ant, a. (Fr., from clair, clear, from Lat. 
clarus, and voyant, secing.] Pertaining to the act of 
clairvoyance, 

—n. One who sees, in a mesmeric state, objects not other- 
wise apparent to the senses. 

Clallam, in Washington Territory, a N.W. county, con- 
taining about 1,750 sq. miles. The strait Juan de Fuca 
forms its N., and the Pacific Ocean its W. boundary. It 
is intersected by the Dungeness and Ohahlat rivers. Sur- 
Jace, mountainous. Cap. New Dungeness. 

ClaVlams, an Indian tribe, in Washington Territory, 
near the strait of Juan de Fuca, N. of Columbia River. 
Clam, v.a. [A. S. clamiun, from gelimon, to glue, or 
fasten together.] To clog or smear with glutinous or 

viscous matter; to lime; to glue. 

The sprigs were all daubed with lime, and the birds clammed 
and taken.“ — L Estrange. 

r. i. To stick to; to adhere; to attach by viscous 
agency. 

Clam, n. (Z öl.) Same as CHAMA, g. v. 

(Her.) A term for an escallop or cockle-shell, snpposed 
to indicate that the bearer had been a crusader, or had 
made long voyages by sea. 

—pl. (Ship-building.) A pair of strong pincers for ex- 
tracting nails. 

—pl. (Mech.) A kind of wooden vice. 

Clam, n. [An abridgment of clamor.) A final clashing 
of a set of bells all sounded discordantly together. (;.) 
r. i. e To make a clam, or clamorous 

sound, 

Cla‘mant, a. [Lat. clamans, from clamo, to cry.) Cry- 
ing aloud ; beseeching. 

Clama' tion, n. Act of crying out, as in supplication. 

Clam ‘atores, n. pl. (Zobl.) A sub-order of birds, ord. 
Incessores, comprising birds which have 3 toes before 
and 1 behind, and the latter not versatile; the primaries 
10, the first nearly as long as the second; and the tail- 
feathers usually 12. 

Clam’ber, v.i. (Ger. klammern, to clasp, to cling to; 
frequentative or intensive of klemmen, to jam, to press 
hard; allied to clamp and cin. To mount up by 
clutching or catching hold with the hands and feet, or 
with the claws; to climb with difficulty, or with hands 
and feet.—Often preceding up; us, to clamber up a wall. 

‘* Clamber not you up to the casements then.” —Shaks. 
Clam’miness, n. State of being clammy or viscous; 

viscosity; stickiness. 
“A greasy pipkin will spoil the clamminess of the glue."—Mozon. 

(lam my. a. [From clam.] Sticky; thick; viscous; 
adhesive: soft and sticky ; glutinous; tenacious; as, a 
clammy hand, 

Cla’mo, in Wisconsin, a twp. of Green co. 

Clam/or, Clam'our, n. [Lat. clamor, from clama, to 
call or cry out. See CLAIM.) A loud call, shout, or cry; 
continued vociferetion; outcry. 

The people then grew exorbitant in their clamours for justice.” 
King Charles I. 

Loud and continued noise and complaint; noise; up- 
roar. 

„Immortal Jove's dread clamours counterfeit."—Shaks. 
—v.a. To approach or greet with noise or uproar; as, 

* Clamouring their God with praise.” — Milton. 

—To confound, deafen. or stun with noise. 

(Campanology.) To produce a loud clang by multi- 
plicity of strokes; as, to clamor bells. 

—r. i. To call or cry out loud; to talk loud: to utter ina 
loud voice repeatedly; to vociferate; to make impor- 
tunate demands; as, to clamor for justice. 

The obscure bird clamour d the live-long night.”—Shaks, 
Clamorer. u. lle who, or that which, clamors. 
Clam’oroas, a. Full of clamor; speaking and re- 

peating loud words; noisy; vociferous; turbulent ; bois- 
terous: as, aclumvrous mob. 

“He kiss'd her lips with such a clamorous smack.” —Shaks, 
Clam’orously, adv With loud noise or words, 
Clam/orousness, n. State or quality of being clam- 

orous. 

Clamp. n. [A. S. clam, a bandage, what bolds or ro- 
tains; Du. klamp; Ger. klammer, klemmen, to pinch, to 
squeeze; W. clymu, to tie. See CLAM.] Something that 
stiffens, fastens, binds, or strengthens; a piece of tim- 
ber or iron used to strengthen anything, or to fasten 
work together. 

(Brick-making.) A kiln built above the ground. for 
the purpose of burning bricks in.— A mass of bricks 
piled up for kiln-burning. 

Metal.) A quantity of ore set apart for fusion. 

Caronti A piece of wood fixed to the end of a 
board by mortise and tenon, or by groove and tongue, 
so that the fibres of the one piece, thus fixed, traverse 
those of the board, nnd by this means prevent it from 
casting; the piece at the end is called a clamp, and the 
board is said to be clamped. 

(Ship-builling.) A thick plank placed in a ship's side 
to support the ends of the beams. 

(Mech.) A movable piece of lead to cover the jaws of 
a vice. 

A heavy footfall; a tramp; a clumsy tread. 

—v.a. To fasten or strengthen with clamps; as, to camp 
a board. 

v. 1. To tread with a heavy, clumsy step. 
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Clammp‘er, n. An iron apparatus with sharp prongs, 

affixed to the heel or sole of a boot, to enable the wearer 
to get n firm foothold upon ice. 

Clamping, n. (Joivery.) The operation of fitting a 
board with the grain to the end of another board across 
the grain. 

Clamp’-nails, n. pl. (Ship-building.) Nails used to 
fasten on clamps. 

Clamps, u. pl. (Ship-butlding.) Thick planks placed 
ina ships side, to sustain the ends of the beams. 

Clan, n. Ir. cland; Gael. clann, clainne, offspring, a 
family, children.) In Scotland, a tribe or collection of 
families united under a chieftain, whose rule is heredi- 
tary. The clans of the Scottish Highlands are tribes 
consisting, of many families, all bearing the same sur- 
name, which according to tradition descends from a com- 
mon ancestor. But it is more probable that most C. 
were formed of an aggregate of different families, the 
inferior standing to the superior in the sume sort of | 
relation as the Roman clients to their patrons, and by 
degrees assuming the same name. Some G, however, 
are divided into branches, each possessing a distinct 
surname, The chieftainship of every C. descends regularly 
through heirs male; but in the earlier times of their 
history the rights of primogeniture were not very dis- 
tinctly defined. The Gaelic C. occupy the N. and W. 
with part of the central shires of the country. 

—A clique; a sect; a particular body of persons identified 
by some common interest or understauding. (Generally 
used in a deprecintory sense.) 


* Partridge and the rest of his clan may hoot me for a cheat, if 
I fail in any particular."— Swift. > 
Clandes’tine, a. [Lat. clandestinus, from clam, hid- 
den, secretly : allied to celo, celatum, to hide.) Private; 
underhand ; done secretly, and wrongfully or unlaw- 
fully; as, a clandestine amour. 
Clandes’tinely, adr. Secretly; privately. 
Clandes’tineness, n. State of secrecy or conceal- 
ment. 
Cc destin‘ity, n. Secrecy ; concealment. (n.) 
Clang. v.a. (Lat. clango; Gr. klaz6, to make a sharp, 
piercing sound; formed in imitation of a lond, clear, 
shrill sound, and radically the same with clank, clink.) 
To make s sharp, shrill sound, as by striking metallic 
substances. 
The fierce Curetes .. clang'd their sounding arms.“ — Prior. 
—v. í. To cause a sharp noise, or shrill sound. 
„Have I not heard loud 'larums .. . and trumpets clang?" 


aks. 

—n. [Lat. clangor; Gr. klan-gë, any sharp sound.] A 
sharp, shrill sonnd, made by striking or clashing to- 
gether metallic or sonorous bodies, or any like sound; 
as, the clang of arms. 

Clan’gor, Clan’gour, n. [Lat. clangor.) A clang; 
a sharp, shrill, harsh, clashing sound. 

And hear the trumpets’ clangour pierce the sky.“ — Dryden. 

Clan’gorous, a. Sharp or harsh in sound; with 
clangor. 

Clan gous, a. [0. Fr. clangeur.] Making a changing 
sound; us, “bi of harsh and clangous throats.” 

Browne, 

Clank, (/langk,) n. [Lat. clangor. See Cuanc.) The 
loud, shrill, sharp sound made by the collision of me- 
tallic or other sonorous bodies. 

** The melodious clank of marrow-bone and cleaver." — Spectator, 

—v.a. To occasion a sharp, shrill, clanging sound; to 
strike with a sharp sound: as, to clan chains together. 

—v.t. To clang; to make a ringing sound, as by collision 
of metallic bodies. 

Clan'nish, a. Closely united, like a clan; disposed to 
adhere closely, as the members of a clan; as, a clannish 
state of society. 

Clan nishly. adr. In a clannish manner. 

Clan'nishness, n. Close udberence, or disposition to 
unite und amalgamate ns a clan. 

Clan’ship, n. A state of union, as in a family or clan; 
an association under the sway of a chieftain 

Clans’man, n.; pl. CLansmen. One who is a member 
of a certain clan. 

And Evan's, Donald's fame rings ineach elan man's enrs.” 
Byron. 

Clanwilliam, a town of Cape Colony, S. Africa, cap. 
of a district of sume name, about 140 m. from Cape 
Town: pop. 3.000. 

Clap, v. a (imp. and pp. CLAPPED, or cLAPT.) [A. S. cap- 
pan; Du. klappen, klappen; Ger. klappern, klopfen ; 


formed from the sound.) To strike together with a 
quick motion, so as to make anoise. 


“Glad of a quarrel, straight I clap the door, 
Sir, let mê see your works, and you no more.“ — Pope, 


To thrust to; to drive together; to shut hastily; to 
strike against, or bring into contact suddenly. 
His friends would have clapp'd him into bedlam. —-Spectator. 
To applaud by striking the hands together: to manifes 
approbation by patting of the hands; aa, to clap a popu 
lar speech or performance. 
—To infect with a venereal disorder. 
“ Who'd force his pepper where his guests Cre clapt / King. 
To clap up, to complete suddenly without due pre- 
caution. 
Was ever match elapt up so suddenly? Shas. 
=v. i. To move or drive together suddenly with noise. 
“The doors around me clapt.” — Dryden. 
—To enter upon with briskness and alacrity. 
Come, a song. Shall we clap into 't roundly ?“ — Shaks. 
~To strike the hands together by way of applause. 
„All the best men are ours... when tbe ladies bid ‘em ry 
Sh 
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-n. A noise made by sndden collision. 
“Give the door such a clap... as will shake the room.” — Swift. 
—A burst of sonnd; a violent concussive nolse; an explo- 
sion: as, a clap of thunder, 
A thrust; sudden or unexpected act or motion. 
What, fifty of my followers ata clap /" — Shaka, 
—Act of applause; a striking together of hands to express 
approbation ; as, “unexpected claps or hisses.” — Addison. 
10. Fr. clupoir.| (Med.) Gonorrhea impura. 
(Faleonry.) The nether part of the beak of a hawk. 
Johnson. 
Clapboard, (kidb/bord,) n. A thin board or stave for 
making casks, — In the U. States, a strip of board or 
scanutling used for the roofs and sides of log or frame 
houses, &c. 
—v.a. To cover with clapboards. (Used in the U. States.) 
Clap’-bread, Clap’-cake. In some parts of Eng- 
land, a thin onten cake baked hard on a girdle. 
Clap’-dish, n. Saime as CLACEK-DISH, J. v. 
Clap’-net, u. A net or seine used tor catching birds, 
and made to clap together suddenly. 
Clap’per, n. One who applauds by clapping of hands. 
—The tongue of a bell, or of a mill-hopper. 
„A heart as sound as a bell, and his tongue is the clapper." Shaks. 
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Claremont Wharf, in Virginia, à P. O. of Surtey on 

Clar’enee, n. A kind of close four-wheeled car 

Clar’ence, in Pwu, a post-village of Cedar co., 35 m. 
E S. E. of Cedar Rapids. 

Clarence, in Michigan, a post-township of Culhoun co, 
abt. 12 m. N.E. of Marshall, 

Clarence, in Missouri, a post-village of Bhelby co., 59 
m, W. of Hannibal. 

Clarence, in New York, a post-township of Erie co, 
16 m. N.E. of Buffalo. 

Clarence, in Wisconsin, a village of Green co, on 
Bugar River, abt. 87 m. 8. of Madison. 

Clar’ence Centre, in New Jurk, a P. O. of Erie co. 

Clar’ence Harbor, or Port, in Alaska, on the E. side 
of Behring Strait, 45 m. R.E. of Cape Prince of Wales. 

Clar’ence Island, in South America, W. of Terra 
del Fuego. Lat. 54 10’ R., Lon. 71° 20 w. It is abt. 
62 m. long from E. to W., and 23 wide. 

Clar’ence Island, in the Pacific, N. of Navigator 
Island, Lat. 8°10’ 8., Lon. 172010 W. 

Clar'enee Lake, or Great Lake, in Van Diemen's 
Land, and in Norfolk Plains, abt. 9 m, long, and 4 wide. 

Clar’ence River, in E. Australia, enters the Pacific 
Ocean at Shoal Bay, Lat. 29° 20’ S. 

Clar’ence Strait, in Alaska, between Duke of York 


Clap’per-claw, v. d. [clap and claw.) To scratch ; to 
maul with one’s fingers. 

“ They are clapper-clawing one another. I'll look on.“ — Shaka. 

To scold; to brow-beut; to abuse with the tongue. 

" They've always been... at one another clupper-clawing.” 
Hudibras, 

Clap’perton, Huon, an African traveller, B. in Scot- 
land, 1788. In 1822 he accompanied Lieutenant Den- 
ham and Dr. Qudney on an expedition to Central Africa, 
and on his return received a captaincy. In this enter- 
prise he and Denham determined the positions of Bour- 
nou, Houssa, and Mandara; Oudney had died at an early 
stage of the journey, iu 1824. The priucipal object ot 
the expedition had been to ascertain the course and the 
termination of the Niger; but, as they were unsuccess- 
ful, he was dispatched again, in 1825, on the same jour- 
ney. He and bis party landed, in the month of Novem- 
ber, in the Bight of Benin; but they were all more or 
less attacked with a sickness which proved fatal to sev- 
eral of them. He had proceeded to Chungary, a village 
four miles from Soccatoo, when he was seized with dys- 
entery, Which carried him off. D. 1827. 

Clapp'ville, in Mussachusetts, a post-village of Wor- 
cester co. 

Clap'ton, a village of Middlesex, England, and a sub- 

urb of London, 

Clap’-trap, n. A trap for clapping in theatres; hence, 
a trick or device to gain applause. 

—a. Ensnaring; deceithul; artful; simulated; counter- 
feit; as, a clup-trap speech. 

Claqua’to, in Washing! Territory, a post- village, cap. 
of Lewis co., on Newaukum River, 35 m. S. by W. of 
Olympia. 2 

Claque, (%,) v. a. [Fr., from claquer, to clap the hands. 
The name given to the means by which public perform- 
ances are secured a favorable reception. In Paris, one 
M. Santon established, in 1820, an office for the assur- 
auce of dramatic success, and was thus the originator of 
the so-called Parisiun claqne. Sometimes, when the suc- 
cess of a piece is very doubtful, as many as from 800 to 
500 claqueurs are sent to applaud it. They are even fre- 
quently instructed in the details of the picce, and shown 
beforehand what parts they are to applaud. They have 
also particular parts assigned to them; the laughers 
(rirurs) must laugh at every joke, the weepers (pleur- 
eurs) weep at all the moving passages. the chatouillers 
seek to keep their neighbors in good humor, while the 
bisseurs encore particular parts of the performance, 

Cla’‘ra, in Pennsylvania, a post-towuship of Potter co., 
7 m. N.W. of Caudersport, 

Cla’ra Villa, a town of Cuba, 45 m. N.W. of Trinidad, 
in a sugar district; pop. about 6,132. 

Clare, (Onver or ST.) See Claink, ST. 

Clare, in Ireland, a maritime co., province of Munster. 
It is separated by the river Shannon from the county of 
Limerick on the 8 E.: the Atlantic Ocean bounds it on 
the W., the Bay of Galway on the N., and a portion of 
the counties of Galway and Tipperary on the ER. Area, 
1,294 square miles. The surface is mountainous, and the 
soil light, but very fertile, producing potatoes, oats, and 
barley. Cap. Ennis. It is watered by the Fergus and 
its ulllnents. p. in 1871, 147,864, in 1881, 141,210. 

Clare, or CARE Caste, a town in the above co., on the 
Fergus, 2 m. S. of Ennis; pop. about 925. 

Clare, or Clara, an island off the W. coast of Ireland, 
at the entrance of Clew Bay, belonging to the county 
Mayo. It is abt. 444 m. long. and 2 m. broad. 

Clare, in Michigan, a N. central co.: area, 650 sq. m.; 
the co. is traversed by the Muskegon River, and the snr- 
face is heavily timbered; cup.bui witi; pop. (1550) 4, 187. 

Clare, in New York, atownship of St. Lawrence co. 

Clare Gal'way,a ish of Ireland, co. Galway, 6 
m. from Galway; pep. 2.500 

Clare’mont, in England, a mansion at Esher, connty 
Surrey, inhabited by the ex-king Louis Philippe, of 
France, after the revolution of February, 1848, till his 
death, 1850. It is now the seat of the Comte de Paris. 

Clare'mont, in Minois, a post-village of Richland co., 
123 m. E. of St. Louis. 

Claremont, in Minnesota, a post-village and township 
of Dodge co., abt. 27 m. W. of Rochester, on a branch of 
Zuinbro River, 

Claremont, in New Hampshire, a flourishing post- 
village and township of Sullivan co., on the Connecticut 


Island and Prince of Wales Archipelago. 

Clarence Strait, in Australia, N.W. coast. It is the 
channel separating Melville Island from the coast. It is 
abt. 12 m. wide, und full of small islets and rocks. x 

Clar’encieux, n. (Her.) In England, the second king- 
at-arms. This name was first given to a herald of the 
bil of Clarence, during the reign of Edward 11I., 1327- 
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Clar’endon, Epwarp Hype, EARL or, Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England, B. at Dinton in Wiltshire, 1008. Dur- 
ing the civil wars he zealously attached himself to the 
royal cause, was made successively Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and privy councillor, nud was the chief ad- 
viser of the king. Alter the failure of the royalist arms 
he took refuge in Jersey, and then joined Prince Charles 
in Holland. C. contributed to the Restoration, accompa- 
nied Charles TI. to London, and was made lord chancellor, 
Iu his judicial capacity his conduct was irreproachable, 
and he was the detender of his country’s freedom against 
the abuses of the royal power. But he at length be 
came unpopular, was removed from his high employ- 
ments, and banished by act of parliament. His Hut ry 
of the Rebellion, although considered by some as n partial, 
inaccurate, and untrustworthy narrative, is one of the 
most remarkable works in the literature of his time.— 
His duuphter Anne was married to the Duke of York, 
afterwards James II., and z daughters, Anne and Mary, 
the fruit of this marriage, both ascended the English 
throne. D. at Rouen, 1674. 

Clarendon, GEORGE WILLIAM FREDERICK VILLIERS, 4th 
EARL or, B. 1800. He was Minister Plenipotentiary at 
the court of Madrid from 1833 to 1839, In 1847 he be- 
came Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, which post he held 
until 1852. He was appointed secretary for foreign af- 
fairs in 1853, which office he beld till the retirement of 
Lord Palmerston in 1859. In 1864 he joined Lord Pal- 
merston's 2d government, retiring with his colleagues in 
June, 1866; and, in 1868, on the accession of the Glad- 
stone ministry to power. he was again appointed Foreign 
Secretary. Lord C., who was descended from the brother 
of Villiers, the favorite of James L, and maternally from 
Lord Clarendon (see above), was brother of Charles Pel- 
ham Villiers, the advocate of Free-Trade. D. 1870. 

Clar’endon, in Arkansas, a post-village of Monroe co., 
on White River, 60 m, E. of Little Rock. 

Clarendon, Constitutions OR STATUTES or. See CLAR- 
ENDON PARK, also ALDERRBURY, p. 66. 

Clarendon, in Mich., a twp. in S. E. of Calhoun co. 

Clarendon, in N. Y., a p.-v. and twp. of Orleans co. 

Clarendon. in S. Coralina, an E. central district; area, 
about 700 sq.m. The Santee River bounds it on the 8. 
and W., and it is drained by Black River and Lynch's 
Creek. Surface, nearly even; soil, moderately fertile 
Cap. Manning. 

Clarendon, in Vermont, a post-village and townshi. 
of Rutland co., on Otter Creek, 55 m. B.W. by S. of 
Montpelier. 

Clarendon, n. (Typography.) Types with a some 
what bolder and heavier face than common fonts; viz.: 


This line is set in Clarendon. 


Clar’endon Park, anciently a royal forest of Eng- 
land, in Wiltshire, 3 m. trom Salisbury; area, 4,160 
acres. In this park there are still to be seen the ves- 
tiges of a hunting-seat, or royal palace, in which Henry 
II., with his council, enacted, in 1164, the “ Constitutions 
of Clarendon,” designed to check the power and privi- 
leges of the clergy. The earldom belongs how to the 
Villiers family. 

Clar’endon Springs, in Vermont, a post-office of 
Rutland co. 

Clar’ens, a village of Switzerland, on the Lake of Geneva. 
It commands a fine view on the lake, and 1s immortalized 
by the writings of Rousseau. 

Clare’-obsecure, n. (Painting.) Bee CHIARO-OSCURO. 

Cliar'et, n. See BORDEAUX, (WINES OF.) 

Clar'ibelln, n. (Mus.) A stop, or set of pipes in an 
organ. — Webster. 

Clar'icord, n. [From Lat. clarus, clear, and chorda, 
string.] ( Mus.) An ancient musical instrument resem- 
bling a spinet. 

Clar’idon, in Ohio. a post-twp. of Geauga co, 

A township of Marion co, 

Clarifica’tion, n. [Lat. clarificatio. See CLARIFY. 


River. abt. 48 m. W. by N. of Concord. 
Claremont, in S. Carolina, a P. O. of Pickens district; 


Act of clearing or fining liquid substances by ch 
means, 
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Clarifier, n. That which clarifies or purifies. 

A vessel used for clarifying, as in sugar-worka. 

Clarify, v.a. Fr. clarifier, from Lat. clarifico — clarus, 
elear, and facio, to make.) To make clear; to purify 
from feculent matter; to defecate; to fine; as, to clarify 
sugar. 
To brighten; to illuminate. (k.) 

o clarify his reason, and to rectify his will.” — South. 
=v. t. To grow clear or bright; to grow or become clear, 
ure, or fine, as a liquor. To grow bright; to clear up. 

Clarin’da, in mwa, a post-village, cap. of Page co., 75 
miles N. of St. Joseph’s, on the Nodaway River. Pop. 
1,022. 

Clarinet, Clar‘ionet, n. Fr. clarinette, dim. of 
elarim.| (Mus.) A wooden musical wind-instrument, 


whose mouth partakes of the trumpet form, and which 


is played by holes and keys; said to have been invented 


Fig. 611. — CLARINET. 


about the year 1600 by John Christopher Denner of 
Leipsic. Like the oboe, it is played with a reed mouth- 
jece, though it is of a somewhat different form, 
arington, in Ohio, a post-village of Monroe co., 135 
m. E. of Columbus, on the Ohio River. 
Clarington, in Peunsy!vania, a P. O. of Forest co. 
Clar’ion, n. [Fr. claron, from clair; Lat. clarus, clear, 
shrill.) (Aus.) A kind of trumpet whose tube is nar- 
rower thau that of the common trumpet, and its tone 
more acute and sbrill. 
Clarion, in I/ Ius, a township of Bureau co., abt. 50 
m. N.E. of Princeton. 
—A post-vill. of Grundy co., 140 m. N.N E. of Springfield. 
Clarion, in Pennsylrania,aN.W. county; area, 600 sq. 
m. It is bounded on the S. W. by the Alleghany River, 
and on the S. by Red Bank Creek. Surface, hilly; soil, 
fertile, Tron, bituminous coal, and limestone are found 


here. Cap. Clarion. 

—A twp. and borough, cap. of the above co., on Clarion 
River, abt. 75 m. N. N. E. of Pittsburg. $ 

Clarion, or Cioun's Istanp, in the N. Pacific, off the 
W. coast of Mexico; Lat. 180° N., Lon. 114° 50’ W. 

Clar'ionet, n. ( Mus.) See CLARINET. 

Clarion River, (or Tony's River,) in Pennsylvania, 
rises in McKean co., and flowing S. W. fulls into the 
Alleghany in Clarion co. 

Clark, Ann aH, one of the signers of the Declart tion 
of Independence, B. at Elizabethtown, N. J., 1726; n. 1794. 

Clark, Sin James, first physician to Queen Victoria, B. 
in Banffshire, 1788, He is the author of works on cli- 
mate, and on consumption. D. 1870. 

Clark, WititaM, an American general and explorer, B. 
in Va., 1770, and emigrated to Kentucky in 1784. In 
1803 the U. States govt. organized an expedition to ex- 
plore the vast region acquired by their recent purchase 
of Louisiana; and President Jefferson offered C. the rank 
of captain of engineers, and the joint command of the 

arty, with Capt. Meriwether Lewis. The expedition 
eft St. Louis in March, 1804; ascended the Missouri to 
its source; crossed the Rocky Mountains; struck one 
of the upper branches of the Columbia, and descended 
that river to the ic Ocean. They returned in the 
autumn of 1806, having performed the most extensive 
and important exploration ever undertaken by the 
American govt. C.'s journal was published in 1814. C. 
was afterwards made superintendent of Iudiun Affairs, 
and D. in 1838. 
r in Indiana, a township of Johnson co.; pop. 
ATS. 

A township of Montgomery co. 

A township of Perry co. 

Clark, in Jara, a township of Tama co. 

Clark, in Okio, an E. township of Browne co.; pop. 
1,691, 

—A 8. township of Clinton co. 

Clark, in Wisconsin, a N.W. central county, area, 1,548 
sq. m. It is intersected by the Black River, and drained 
by Fau Claire and Little Eau Plaine rivers, Surface, 
irregular; soil, fertile. Cap. Neilsville. 

Clark, or CIARR's Cirr, in Michigan, a village of Mon- 

roe co., 28 m. S. W. of Detroit, on Swan Creek. 

Clarke, Apa. B. in Ireland, 1762. At the early age of 
18, he became a travelling preacher in the Wesleyan 
Methodist connection, and for 20 years continued to be 
such. But, though he was very popular as a preacher, it 
is chiefly as a writer that he demands notice here. He 
published a very useful Bibliographical Dictionary; u 
supplement to that work; a most laborious Commen- 
tary on the Bible; a Narrative of the last Hintes and 
Death of Richard Porson; Memoirs of the Wesley Fim- 
1885 and several other religious works. D. of the cholera, 
832. 

Clarke, Epwarp Dantet, an English traveller and min- 
oruloxist, B. 1769. A complete edition of his works has 
been printed in 11 vols. D 1822. 

Clarke, Euan, an American general, B. in N. Carolina. 
He distinguished himself in engagements with Indians 
on the frontiers of Georgia, was made brigadier-general, 
defeated the British at Musgrave’s Hill and Blackstocks, 
and contributed greatly to the capture of Augusta, in 
1780. He was accused, in 1794, of « design to establish 
an indevendent government in the Indian Creek nation, 
and is said to have finally held a commission in the 
French service. D. 1800. 
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Clarke, Mary Victoria Cowpen, an English authoress, 
B. 1809. Her Concordance of Shakspeare, published in 
1845, has obtained, deservedly, a great success, She is 
also the author of some novels, 

Clarke, Samvet, an English theologian and natural 
philosopher, B. in Norwich, 1675. He became chaplain 
to the bishop of Norwich, and in 1699 published Three 
Practical Essays on Baptism, Confirmation, and Repent-| 
ance. By this work he established his reputation as an 
able writer; and he now entered the lists as a contro- 
versialist, by publishing Aeflections on a book by Toland, 
entitled Amyntor.” In 1704-5 be was appointed Boyle 
Lecturer, and took for the subjects of his sixteen ser- 
mons, The Being and Attributes of God, and The Evi- 
dences of Natural and Revealed Religum. In 1712 he 
published a valuable edition of Casur's Commentaries, 
and his celebrated work The Scripture Doctrine of the 
Trinity. This work involved him in a controversy. in 
which his principal opponent was Dr. Waterland; and 
the heterodoxy ot Dr. Clarke was made the subject of a 
complaint in the lower house of Convocation. Subse- 
quently, he had a controversy with Leibnitz ou tne 
principles of religion and natural philosophy. Although 
his alleged heterodoxy had deprived him of all chance 
of rising in the Church, he had so just n sense of what 
was due to his protession, that when offered the master- 
ship of the mint, on the death of Sir Isaac Newton, he 
declined it as incompatible with the clerical office and 
character, The latter part of his life was distinguished 
by his letter to Hoadley, On the Proportion of Velocity 
and Force in Bodies in Motion, and his edition of Ho- 
mer’s Iliad, with a Latin version. After his death, his 
sermous, in 10 vols., were published by his son. D. 
1729. 

Clarke, in Alabama, a 8 W. co., area, 1,270 sq. m. It 
is bounded on the W. by the Tombigbee, and on the 
S. E. by the Alabama River. The surtace is hilly; the 
soil is partly fertile. Cap. Clarkesville. 

Clarke, in Arkonsas, n S.W. central co., area, 941 sq.m. 
The Washita forms its E. boundary, and the Little Mis- 
souri the S.E. The surface is hilly, and soil sandy, but 
productive. Cap. Arkadelphia. 

Clarke, in Georgia, n N.E. central co., area, 280 sq. m. 
It is bounded on the W. by the Appalachve, and watered 
by the Oconee and its branches, and the Cedar, Shoal, 
and Sandy creeks. The surface is irregular; the soil in 
the valleys, fertile. Cap. Watkinsville. 

Clarke, in Illinois, an E. co., bordering on Indiana, 
area, 460 sq.m. The Wabash River bounds it on the 
S. E. It is traversed by the N. fork of the Embarras 
River, and Fox and Crane creeks, The surface is varied 
with forests and prairies; the soil is fertile. Stone- 
coal is found pear the Wabash River. Cup. Marshall. 
‘Pop. (1850) 21,900. 

Clarke, in Jndiana,a S. co., bordering on Kentucky, 
area, 400 sq. m. It is bounded on the S. E. by the Ohio 
River, and cut by Silver Creek. The surface is gener- 
ally even; the soil good and well cultivated. Iron-ore, 
marble, limestone, and hydraulic cement are found. 


vers risi 
this county; and the E. fork of Grand River travers 
through it. The surface is nearly level, and the soil 
fertile. Cap. Osceola. 

Clarke, iu Kentycky, an E. central co., area 210 sq. m. 
The Kentucky and Red rivers form its entire S. bonn- 
dary, and it is intersected by Stoner’s and Howard 
creeks, The surface is irregular; the soil in some parts 
very productive. Cap. Wiuchester. 

Clarke, in Missouri, a N.E. co., area 516 sq.m. It is 
separated from Illinois by the Mississippi, and from 
Iowa by the Des Moines, which forms its N.E. boun- 
dary; it is also traversed by the Wyaconda and Fox 
rivers. The surface is nearly even, and consists of rich 
prairie-Jand. Cup. Waterloo. 

Clarke, in Mississippi, an E. S. E. co.; area, abt. 650 sq. 
m. Itis traversed by the Chickasawha, a branch of the 
Pascagoula. Th- surface is nearly level. Cap. Quitman. 
Pop. ) 15,022. 

Clarke, in Ohio, a 8.W. central co.; area, 380 sq. m. 
It is traversed by Mad River, and drained by the sources 
of the Little Miami, and by Lagonda Creek. The surface 
is undulating, and the soil very fertile. Cap. Springfield. 
Pop. (1880) 41,947. 

Clarke, or CLARK, in Ohio, a township of Coshocton co.; 
pop. . 

Clarke, in Virginia, a N.E. co.: area, 208 sq.m. It is 
intersected by the Shenandoah River. C. is a part of the 
great valley of Virginia which stretches out from the 
N.W. range of the Blue Ridge. The surface is undu- 
lating, and the soil, overlying blue limestone, is very fer- 
tile. Cap. Berryville. 

Clarke, in Washington Territory, a S. W. co.; area, abt. 
1,400 sq. m. The Columbia River, which separates it 
from Oregon, forms its S. and S. W. boundary; and the 
Cathlapootle River and other streams drain the connty. 
The surface is irregular, and the soil fertile. Cap. Van- 
couver. 

Clarke’s Point, a peninsnia S. W. of New Bedford 
Bay. At its extremity is a fixed light, 52 ft. above the 
sea, Lat. 419 35 30” N., Lon. 70° 54’ 12” W. 

Clarke’s River, or FLATHEAD River, in Washington 
Territory, rises in the Rocky Mountains, in about 45°} 
30“ N. Lat. It takes a N. course of about 200 m., then 
flows N.W. and enters the Columbia in Lat. abt. 48° 507 
N., and Lon. 117945’ W. The Blackfoot and the Riviere 
à Jacques, are its principal affluents. Its length is abt. 
650 m. 


Clarke, HENRI JACQUES GUILLAUME. See FELTRE, (Duke 
DE.) 


Clarkes’ ville, in Georgia, a post-village, capital of 
Habersham co., 133 m. N. of Milledgeville. The Blue 
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Ridge and other mountains in the vicinity make it a 
pleasant summer resort. 

Clark “'in. n. (Named in honor of Gen. Clark.) ( Bot.) A 
genus of plants, ord. Onagrucee. The beautiful Clarkia, 
C. pulchella, found in Oregon and California, is a hand 
some annual garden-plant, with lilac-purple or white 
axillary flowers. 

Clark’s, in Ohio, a post-office of Coshocton co. 

Clarks’borough, in New Jersey, u post-village of 
Gloucester co, 5m. S. W. of Woodbury. 

Clark’s Bridge, in New York, a village of Erie co, 8 
m. E. by N. ot Buffalo. 

Clarks’burg, in /ndiana, a village of Daviess co., 16 m. 
N.E. of Washington, the county-seat, 

—A post-village of Decatur co., 50 m. N. of Madison. 

—A village of Johnson co., 18 m. S. E. of Indianapolis. 
Clarks burg, in Kentucky, a village, cap. of Lewis co., 
Am, from the Ohio River, and 90 E.N.E. of Frankfort. 
Clarks'burg, in Maryland, a township of Montgomery 

co., 60 m. W.N.W. of Annapolis. 

Clarks’burg, in Massachusetts, a township of Berk- 
shire co., 105 m. N.W. by W. of Boston. 

Clarks burg. in New Jersey, a post-village of Mon- 
mouth co., 20 m. E. of Trenton. 

Clarks’burg, in New York, a post-office. of Erie co., 
300 m. W. of Albany. 

Clarks’burg. in Pennsy/rania, a post- village of Indi- 
ana co., 170 m. W. of Harrisburg. 

Clarksburg, in Ohio, a village of Belmont co., abont 
30 m. W. of Wheeling. 

A village of Clarke co., 48 m. W. of Columbns. 

—A post-village of Ross co., abt. 18 m. N.W. of Chillicothe. 

Clarks’burg, iv W. Virgima. a post-village, capital of 
Harrison co., 300 m. W. of Baltimore. 

Clarks'burgh, in Michigan, a P. O. of Marquette co. 

Clarksburgh, in Missouri. a P. O. of Moniteau co. 

Clark’s Corners, in Oh:0, a village of Ashtabula co., 
165 m. N.E. of Columbus. 

Clark’s Corners, in Pennsylvania, a village of Lu- 
zerne co. 

Clark’s Creek, in Pennsy!rania, Dauphin co.. flows 
into the Susquehanna River, abt, 10 m. N. of Harrisburg. 

Clark’s Creek, in N. Carolina, a post-office of Mont- 
gomery co. 

Clark’s Faetory, in New York, a P.O. of Delaware co, 

Clarks field, in 0%, a post-township of Huron co.; 

pop. 1,062, 

clark’s Green, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Lu- 
zerne co. 

Clark’s Grove, in Minnescta, a post-villuge of Free- 
born co., 40 m, S. of Faribault. 

Clark’s Island, in Banks's Strait, the most S. of the 
Furneaux islands, off the N.E. side of Van Diemen's 
Land. The 8. end of the istand is in abt. Lat. 40° 34 8. 

In the N. Pacific Ocean. Lat. 270 48’ N., Lon. 176° W. 

Clark’s (Sir George) Isle, in the Arctic Ocean, 10 
m. off the coast of British N. America, in Lat. 69° 20’ N., 
Lon, 115° 40’ W. 

Clark’s Mills, in New Fork, a flourishing village of 
5 8 co., about 12 m. S. W. of New York, on Oriskany 
Creek. 

Clark’s Mills, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Mani- 
towoc co. It is a manufacturing village. 

Clark’s Mills, in U. Canada, a village, co. of Adding- 
ton, 21 m. W. of Kingston, on the Napanee River; pop, 
about 500, 

Clark’son, in New Fork, a post-township of Monroe 
20. 16 m. N.W. of Rochester, on Luke Ontario; pop, 

Clark’son, Troms, an English philanthropist, whose 
whole life may almost be said to have passed in labor- 
ing to effect the extinction of the slave-trade, B. 17 60 
at Wisbeach in Cambridgeshire; p. in 1846. 

Clarkson, in Ohio, a post-village of Columbiana co., 
about 165 m. N.E. of Columbns. 

Clarkson Centre, in New Fork, a village of Monroe 
co., 215 m. W. by N. of Albany. 

Clark's Prairie, in /ndiana, a P. O. of Daviess co. 

Clark’s River, in Kentucky, rises near the 8. part of 
the State, flows N. and N.W., and enters the Ohio at 
Paducah, near the mouth of the Tennessee. 

—In Washington Territory, See CLARKE'S RIVER. 
Clark’s Run, in California, a small stream of Yuba 
co., enters Yuba River, about 20 m. above Marysville. 
Clarks'ton. in Michigan, a post-village of Independence 
township, Oakland co., 36 m. N.W. of Detroit, on Kears- 

ley Creek. 

Clarks’town, in New Fork, a post-township of Rock- 
land co., 122 m. below Albany, on the Hudson River; 
pop. 4.137 

clarks ville, in Alabama, a post-village, cap. of Clarke 
co., 134 m. S. by W. of Tuscaloosa, 

Clarks’ ville, in Arkansas, a post-village, cap. of John- 
son co., about 100 m. N.W. of Little Rock, on Spadra 
Creek. 

Clarks’ville, in Q:lifornia, a post- village of El Do 
rado co., 18 m. W. by E. of Placerville. 

Clarks’ville, in Indiana. a village of Clarke co., on 
the Ohio River, about 4 m. above New Albany. 

—A post-office of Hamilton co. 

Clarks’ville, in g. a post-village of Butler co., 24 
m. N. W. of Cedar Falls, and 12 W. N. W. of Waverly, ou 
Shell Rock River. 

—A village of Monroe co., 94 m. S.W. of Iowa City. 

Clarks’villle, in Minnesota, n village of Le Sueur co, 
opposite Henderson, on Minnesota River. 

Clarksville, in Missouri, a post-village of Pike co. 
abont 100 m. above St. Lonis, 

Clarks’ville, in New Hampshire, a post-township of 
8 co., on the Connecticut River, 120 m. N. of 
cord. 
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Clarks’ville, in New Jersey,a post- village of Hunter- 
don co., 14 m. N. of Flemington. 

Clarksville, in New %K. a vill. of Altany co. 

—A township of Alleghany co., 67 m. E.S.E. of Buffalo; 
pop. 74. 

—A village of Brook field twp., Madison co. 

Clarksville, in Ohio, a post-village of Clinton co., 81 
m. 8 W. of Columbus. 

—A village of Defiance co., on St. Joseph's River. 

Clarksville, in /nnsy/rania, a village of Mercer co., 
245 m. W. N. W. of Harrisburg. 

—A village of Wayne co., 152 m. N. B. of Harrisburg, and 
8 W. of Honesdale. 

—A post-village of Greene co, 12 m. N. E. of Waynesburg, 
on Ten Mile Creek. 

Clarksville, in Tennessee, a post-village, cap. of Mont- 
gomery co., on the Cumberland, near the mouth of the 
Red River, 50 m. N.W. of Nashville, 

Clarksville, in Trac, a post-village, cap. of Red 
River co., about 15 m. S. W. of Red River, and 330 N.E. 
of Austin City; 

Clarksville, in Virginia, a post-village of Mecklen- 
burg co., on the Roanoke River, 102 m. S. W. of Rich- 
mond. Its chief trade is in tobacco, 

Clar’no, in Wisconsin, a township of Green co., 2 m. S. 
of Monroe. Ses CLAMO. 

Cla'ro-obseu'ro, n. (Painting.) Same as CHIARO- 
OSCURO, Q. v. 

Clart, r. a. [From Armorican, kalas, mud.] An English 

rovincialism for to daub, to dirty, &c, 

Clart’y, a. Muddy; dirty; filthy; foul. (Vulgar.) 

(Ia ry. n. ( Bol.) See SALVIA. 

Cla’ry ville, in New Fork, a post-office of Sullivan co. 

Cla’ry-water, n. A liquid compound of brandy, sugar, 
clary-flowers, and cinnamon, with a little ambergris; 
supposed to be useful in assisting digestion. — Craig. 

Clash, v.i. [Polish Alaskanic ; Ger. klatschen ; Gr. Ai; 
formed from the sound.) To make a noise by mutual 
collision; to strike one against another in a noisy man- 
ner; as, the clash of weapons. 

—To meet in opposition: to be contrary; to act in a con- 
trary direction ; to interfere; as, to clash in opinion. 

“Wherever there are men, there will be clashing sometime or 
other. — L' Estrange. 

—r.a. To strike one thing against another so as to pro- 
duce sound or noise. 

“The nodding statue clash'd his arms.“ — Dryden. 

—n. A striking together with noise; collision, or noisy con- 
taet of bodies. 

War and slaughter, and the clash of arms.“ — Pope. 

—Opposition ; contradiction; contention, as of thoughts, 
opinions, or interests ; as, 

“ The clashes between popes and kings.” — Denham. 

Clash‘ingly, adv. In a clashing manner. 

Clasp, ». [From A. S. clyppan, to clip, clasp, or em- 
brace; Gael. claspa, a clasp, a buckle, clasp, to button, 
to tie.] A hook for fastening; a catch for holding some- 
thing together; as, the clasp of a belt. 

That book,... that in gold clasps locks in the golden 15 
Shaks. 

—A throwing of the arms around; a hug; a clip; a close 
embrace. 

The gross tlaspa of a lascivious Moor.“ — Shaks. 

—v.a. To clip; to embrace; to hug; to grasp; as, to clasp 
a lady's waist. 

™ I beg, and clasp thy knees.” — Milton, 

To shut or fasten together with a clasp. 

One clasp'd in wood, and one in strong cow-hide.""—Pope. 

—To catch and hold by twining; to surround and cling 
to; to inclose within the hands. 

“ Direct the clasping ivy where to climb.” —Milton, 

Clasp’er, n. One who, or the thing which, clasps, as 
the tendril of a vine, or other plant. 

Clasp’ered, a. Possessed of tendrils. 

Clasp’-Knife,n. A knife, the blade of which folds 
into the sheath of the handle. 

Clasp’-lock, u. A self-acting lock witha spring. 

Clasp’-nails, n. pl. (Joinery.) Nails with small, ar- 
row-shaped heads, so as to sink in the wood, 

Class, n. Fr. classe, from Lat. classis; probably from 
Gr. Leis, for kalesis, from baled, ke 6, to call, to call 
together.) A company or order of citizens; an order or 
rank of persons assembled together as having charac- 
teristics or interests in common; as, the upper class of 
society. 

—A number of students or pnpils of the same standing, or 
pursuing the same studies at the sume college or school ; 
as, a Greek class. 

* This lower class in the school of knowledge.“ — Watts. 

-A sct of beings or things having something in common, 


-) The second division of the animal kingdom. 
The animals grouped in a class possess the general char- 
acter of the branch to which they belong, but they are 
divided by complicatic more or less ent in the 
general plan of structure; hence the division of a class 
into as many orders as these complications present va- 
rictivs, 

(Bot.) A group of alliances possessing some impor- 
tant structural characters in common. In the system 
adopted throughout this work, the vegetable kingdom 
is divided into seven classes, beginning with the Thal- 
logens, Which are the simplest plants, existing without 
the distinctions of leaf and stem, and ulso destitute of 
flowers; and ascending with the Acrogens, Rhizogens, 
Endogens, Dictyogens, and Gymnogens, up to the Ero- 
gens, or perfect plants. 

—v.a. To form or arrange into a class or classes; to 
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arrange in sets or ranks, according to some method 
founded on natural distinction; as, to cluss passages. 
—To distribute; to rank; to place in sets or divisions, as 
painters that study in the same school of art. 
—v. i. To be classed, grouped, or distributed into sets. 
Clas'sen's Corner, in /undiana, a village of La Porte 
co., 5m. W. S. W. of La Porte. 
Class‘ible, d. Susceptible of classification. 
Clas'sie, Clas’sical, a. and n. [Lat classicus ; Fr. 
classique.) (Lu) In antiquity, the Roman people were 
divided into classes, and the highest order were, by pre- 
eminence, termed classici. Hence the name came to be 
applied figuratively to writers of the highest rank, and 
this is the sense in which it is commonly used at the 
present day. The highest and purest class of writers in | 
any language are termed the classics; but, in a more: 
limited sense, the name is given to the best writers of 
ancient Greece and Rome. In another sense, and as 
opposed to modern, it is applied to the productions of 
ancient Greece and Rome. — See Romantic. 

(Fine Arts.) A term denoting that the principle of the 
arrangement of a subject is such as would have sug- 
gested itself to the minds of architects, or artists, of the 
early, and the more decidedly classical, period; in which 
the accessories or the parts of a design are suitable to 
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repented acute and rattling sounds by being struck to- 

gether, 

“ Their clattering arms with the fleroe shocks resound.” Glanville 

—To talk fast and idly; to chatter noisily; to prate glibly 
and emptily; to bounce. 

‘All those airy speculations were only a noise clattering 
of words.” — Decay 15 Piety à sal 

—v. a. To strike und make a rattling noise. 

“You clatter still your brazen kettle.” — Swift. 

—n. A rattling or confused noise made by the collision of 
metallic or other sonorous bodies; tumultuous and con- 
fused noise; a repetition of abrupt, sharp sounds; as, 
“musical clatter.” — Swift, 

lat terer. n. One who clatters; a prater; a babbler. 

Clat‘teringly, adv. With a clattering manner. 

Claude Lorrain, (/iawd’,) a celebrated landscape 

inter, B. in Lorraine, 1600. His real name was CLaupE 

eLfr, and he was the son of poor parents, who put him 
apprentice to a pastry-cook. The love of art, however, 
prevailed over the circumstances in which he was placed, 
and having received some instructions in drawing from 
his brother, who was a wood-engraver, he went to Rome, 
and was employed as cook and color-grinder by the 
painter Tassi, from whom he received instructions in the 


its general character, and such that nothing can be in- 
troduced which does not strictly belong to the particu- 
lar class under which it is placed. 

Classical. a. Pertaining to the first rank or class in 
modern literature and art; conforming to the chief 
order of talent and highest authority in taste; pure; 
refined ; as, a clussical style. 

(Tecl.) Pertaining to a classis, or ecclesiastical judi- 
catory. 

Clas‘siealism, n. A classic idiom or style. 

Classical ity, Clas’sicalness, n. State or quality 
of being classical. 

Clas’sically, a. In a classical or refined manner; 
after the manner of classic authors, 

—Belonging to the manner of classes, or method of classi- 
fication. 

Clas'sicism, n. A classicalism; a chaste or correct 
style, idiom, or expression. 

Clas’sicist, n. A classic scholar; one versed in classi- 
cal knowledge, or in the classics. 

Clas'sifiable, a. That which may be classified; as, a 
elussifiahle population. 

Classifvie, a. Constituting a class or classes; arrange- 
ment into distinct orders; distribution into sets. 

Classifica’tion, n. Fr.] This word, in a general 
sense, denotes the arrangement of a variety of objects 
into groups or classes, according to their resemblances 
or differences. Itis from the power of abstraction in 
the human mind,—the power of considering certain 
qualities or attributes of an object, apart from the rest, 
that classification is possible. No assortment or ar- 
rangement can be formed among things not perfectly 
alike, but by losing sight of their individual or lesser 


fundamental principles of his art. He gradually won his 
way upwards to independence and fame, and by 1630 
was known asa good landscape-painter. Sandrart was 
his intimate companion, and first led him to paint from 
nature. In the study of nature he was unwenried ; pass- 
ing entire days in the fields, noting every change in the 
aspect of nature from sunrise to sunset, The fruits of this 
patient observation nre seen, especially in his admirable 
treatment of aérial perspective. One of his most cele- 
brated landscapes represents a little grove of the Villa 
Madama near Rome, for which Pope Clement XI. offered 
as much gold as would be required to cover the surface 
of the painting. According to the most general opinion, 
he p. in Rome, 1682. 

Clau‘dent, a. [Lat. claudens.] Shutting; enclosing; 
confining. 

Claude, (St.,) a town of France, dep. Jura, at the con- 
fluence of the Bienne and Tacon, 25 m. S. of Lous-le-Saul- 
nier. Manf. Cotton, paper, musical boxes, toys, &c. 
Pop. 6.809, 

Claudia'nus, Ciavprus, a Latin poet, B. at Alexan- 
dria, flourished under the reigns of Theodosius, Arca- 
dius, and Honorius; was patronized by Stillicho, and had 
a statue erected to his honor in the forum of Trajan. 
His larger poems lose some of their value from being 
courtly panegyrics; but in all his poems he displayed a 
brilliant fancy and much polished elegance. 

Clau‘dicant, a. [Lat., from claudicare.| Limping; 
halting in gait. (n.) 

Claudica'tion, n. [Lat. claudicatio.] Habit of halt- 
ing or limping. 

Claudius I., Tiserrvs Drusus Nero, surnamed GER- 
MANICUS, and BRITANNICUS, 4th emperor of Rome, B. at 
Lyons B. C. 10. After spending 50 years of his life in a 


peculiarities, and limiting the attention to those which 
they have in common, The properties that may be 
adopted as the basis of classification are very various, as 


may be seen in the numerous botanical, geological, and 
other systems. When the properties on which the clas- 
sification is based are arbitrarily selected, the system is 
said to be artificial; when they lie in the essential na- 
ture of the objects themselves, it is natural. The ends 
of scientific (or natural) classification are best answered 
when the objects are formed into groups, respecting 
which a greater number of general propositions can be 
made; and those propositions more important than could 
be made respecting any other groups into which the 
same things could be distributed. The properties, there- 
fore, according to which objects are classified, should, 
if possible, be those which are causes of many other 
properties, or, at any rate, which are sure marks of 
them. The end of Cas an instrument for the investi- 


private station, unhonored. and but little known, he 
was, on the murder of Caligula, his nephew, 4. p. 41, 
proclaimed emperor by the soldiers, and confirmed in 
the sovereignty by the senate. At first he performed 
some praiseworthy acts, but he soon became contempti- 
ble for his debauchery and voluptuousness: and he died, 
A. D. 54, of poison administered by his 2d wile, Agrip- 
pina. Claudius went to Britain two years after his 
accession, and made it a Roman province. He built the 
port of Ostia, the Claudian aqueduct, aud executed other 
great works. 

Cravupius II., Marcus AURELIUS Flavius, surnamed Gorm- 
cvs, Roman emperor, B. in Illyria 4. D. 214, was raised to 
the throne on the death of Gallienus, in 268, and by his 
virtues as well as by his splendid victories over the Gotha, 
he proved himself worthy of his exalted station. D. 270 


A.D. 
Claudius Appius, a Roman decemvir. See APPIUS, 


gation of nature, is to make us think of those objects 
together which have the greatest number of important 
common properties, and which, therefore, we have 
oftenest occasion, in the course of our inductions, for 
taking into joint consideration, Our ideas of objects 
are thus bronght into the order most conducive to the 
successful prosecution of inductive inquiries generally. 

Classifica’‘tory, a. Pertaining to, or admitting of, 
classification, 

Clas’sify, v.a. [Fr. classifier, from L. Lat. classis, and 
facio, to make.) To form into a class or classes; to dis- 
tribute into classes: to arrange in sets according to some 
properties or characters: to systematize; to place in 
order of natural affinity; as, to classify mankind. 

Clas’sis, u.: pl. Crasses. [Lat. Seo Chass.) (Eecl.) An 
ecclesiastical judicatory, or association having judicial 
powers and privileges in certain Churches. 

Class’man, u.: pl. CiassmeN. At Oxford University, 
England, a scholar or student who undergoes examina- 
tion for his degree by order of merit; —synonymous to 
the terms wrangler and optime at Cambridge, the sister 
university. 

Class’mate, n. A fellow-collegian; one who belongs to 
the same class with another; a brother-student. 

Clath’rate, a. [Gr. klélira, lattice.) (Bot.) Cancel- 
late; lattice-shaped. 

Clat'sop. in Oregon, a N.W. county. The Columbia 
River bounds it on the N., and the Pacific Ocean on the 


W. Several small streams pass through the co., empty- 
ing into the Pacific. The soil is generally good. Cap. 
Astoria. 


Clat'ter. v. i. [A. 8. clatrung, anything that makes a 
clattering; Du. kateren; formed from the sound, and 


Claudius PFul' cher. Punitus, a profligate Roman 
patrician, especially known as the enemy of Cicero. He 
served as a soldier in Asia for some years, and being at 
Rome in 65 B. C., persecuted Catiline, and took a bribe to 
drop the proceedings. Ile became most notorious by his 
daring entrance, dressed as a woman, into the house of 
Cesar, during the celebration of the mysteries of the 
Bona Dea, in 62 h. c. On his trial, the evidence of Cicero 
was decisive against him, and thenceforth his aim was 
revenge on Cicero. From a patrician he became a ple- 
beian, in order to be eligible for a tribune, and procured 
the banishment of his great enemy. who was however 
soon recalled. He afterwards went about the city with 
a band of gladiators, and had frequent combats with 
Milo and his band. It was in one of these combats that 
he was at last killed, B. c. 52. 

Clause, (klaw:,) n. [Fr. clause; Lat. clausus, from claudo, 
to shut, to inclose; allied to Gr. lei, kletsé, to shut. 
An article, or a distinct part of a contract, will, deed o 
agreement, &c.; astipulation or proviso in any legal 
document; as, a clause in an indenture. 

“ The clause is untrue concerning the bishop.” — Hooker. 
(Gram.) A member or subdivision of a period or sen- 
tence: so much of a sentence as may be construed to- 
ether. 

Clausel, BERTRAND, Cour, (LI,) a distinguished 
French soldier, B. at Mirepoix, 1772. He had already 
gained distinction in the army of the Pyrenees, at St. 
Domingo, in Italy, and Dalmatia, when he went to Spain 
in 1810, under Junot and Massena. He besieged Cindad 
Rodrigo, was wounded at Salamanca, and having saved 
during a retreat, (memorable in military annals,) the 


allied to clack, clap.) To make rattling or repeated 
sharp sounds, as by striking sonorous bodies; to utter 


army of Portugal, and led it into Spain, was appointed 
commander-in-chief in the N. of Spain, in 1813. He 


| 
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‘wns one of the last to lay down arms in 1814; and 
among the first to declare himself in favor of Bonaparte 
during the Hundred Days, when he tuok the command 
of Bordeaux, and established the imperial government 
without striking a blow.. Banished on the return of the 
Bourbons in 1815, he retired to the U. States, where he 
remained some years. After the revolution of 1830 he 
was appointed commander-in-chief of the forces in Al- 
geria: but in consequence of some misunderstanding 
“with the home government, he returned to France in 
1831, received the marshal’s baton, and, in 1835, returned 
to Algeria as governur-general of the colony; but the 
check he sustained at Constantine, in 1836, led to his 
resignation, and the rest of his days were passed in re- 
tirement. D. 1842. 

Clau'sen, Henrik Nicotal, a Danish theological writer 
and politician, B. 1793. In 1807 he published Apologete 
Ecclesia Christiane Antetheodosiani Platonis ejusque 
Philosophie Arbitri,a work remarkable for its boldness 
pf style. In 1820 he was appointed Professor of Theol- 
ogy in the University of Copenhagen. In 1837 appeared 
his Popular Discourses on the Reformation ; in 1843, De- 
velopment of the Fundamental Dogmas of Christianity ; 
and in 1851, The Confession of Augsburg Erplained His- 
torically and Dogmatically. In politics, C. is astrong ad- 
vocate of Danish nationality, was made a member of the 
Council of State in 1848, and assisted in drawing up the 
Danish constitution of 1849. 

Clau’senburg. Seo KLAUSENBURG. 

Clausilia, n, (Zool.) A genus of Mollusca, chiefly in- 
habiting mosses at the foot of trees; so muned because 
the aperture of the shell is closed internally by a spiral 
lid. 

Claus'selville, in Alabama, a village of Monroe co., 
90 m. S. W. of Montgomery. 

Clauss'ville, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of Lehigh 
co., 83 m. E. N. E. of Harrisburg. 

Clausthal. Sce KLAUSTHAL. 

Claus’tral, a. (Fr. claustral, from Lat. claustrum, en- 
closure.) Pertaining, or relating, to a cloister, or reli- 
gious house; as, a claustral prior. 

Claus'ular, a. [From Lat. claudere, to shut.] Possess- 
ing clauses; pertaining to clauses. 

Claus’ure, n. [Lat. clausura.] The act of confining, 
closing, or shutting “p: 20 

Cla vate, Cla’ vated, a. (Bol. and Zoél.) Club- shaped; 
as when a body is linear at the base, but towards the 
apex grows gradually broader. 
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one broad and the other narrow, denominated respec- 
tively clavus latus und clavus angustus. The former was 
a single broad band of purple, extending perpendicu- 
larly from the neck down to the centre of the tunic; 
the latter probably consisted of two narrow purple slips, 
running parallel to exch from the top to the bottom of 
the tunic, one from each shoulder. The lutus clavus 
was a distinctive badge of the senatorian order: and 
hence it is used to signify the senatorial dignity, and 
laticlavius, the person who enjoys it. The angustus cla- 
vus was the decoration of the equestrian order; but the 
right of wearing the latus clavus wus ulso given to the 
children of equestrians, at least in the time of Augus- 
tus, as a prelude to entering the senate-house. 
(Med.) A severe pain in the forehead, compared to 

the driving of a nail into the skull. 

Cla’vy,n. (Arch.) A mantel or chimney-piece. 

Claw, (kiaw,) n. [A. B. claw; Du. klaauw ; Ger. klaue ; 
Icel. klo; Dan. klo; probably allied to clutch. The root 
is found in Ger. klieben, to cleave, to epit] The sharp, 
hooked nail of a beast, bird, or other animal; as, a bear's 
claw. 


“ He softens the harsh rigour of the laws, 
Blunts their keen edge, and grinds their harpy claws.""— Garth. 


The whole foot of an animal, armed with hooked nails 
or talons; as, the claws of Satan. 

—The nail of a finger of the human hand. (Sometimes 
applied in a vulgar sense.) 

—Anything resembling the claw of an animal; as, the 
claw of a hammer. 

(Bot.) The narrow part of the base of a petal which 
takes the place of the foot-stalk of a leaf, of which it is 
a modification ; — called also Unguis. 

v. a. [A. S. cluwven.] To scratch, scrape, pull, or tear 
with the nails or talons. 

„Look if the wither’d elder hath not his poll clawed like a par- 
rot.” — Shuks. 

To scratch or tickle, so as to afford relief from some un- 
easy sensation ; hence, by implication, to fawn upon; to 
flatter ; to cringe to. 

“ I must laugh when I am merry, and claw no man in his 
humor.” — Shake. 

To escape; to effect an exit; to get away. 

To claw off or away. To scold, revile, or rail at. 

“« The jade fortune is to be claw'd away for t. — L' Estrange. 

To claw off. (Naut.) To beat to windward, to avoid 
hugging a lee-shore. 

Claw’back, n. A flatterer ; a sycophant; a lickspittle. 
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in his 21st year he was admitted to the bar, and com- 
menced practice at Lexington, Ky. His success was 
signal and immediate ; with a competent amount of legal 
learning, he became one of the most popular advocates 
that ever addressed a jury. Abont 1804, he entered the 
arena of politics, and, in 1806, became U. S. senator for 
a single year, to fill the uvexpired term of Mr. Adair; 
and in 1811 was elected to, and chosen speaker of, the 
House of Representatives, remaining in that post till 
1814, when he was sent abroad as one of the commis- 
sioners to negotiate the treaty of peace with England at 
Ghent. On his return be was again sent to Congress, 
and re-elected to his old position as speaker. C. at this 
time took an active part in acknowledging the inde- 
pendence of the Hispano-American republics, and the en- 
couragement of American industry by n protective tariff. 
He had also a prominent share in the vehement discus- 
sions about slavery which were excited in 1820 by the 
question respecting the admission ot Missouri into the 
Union; and he was, (if not the author,) the earnest advo- 
cate of the famous “ compromise” on that subject, which 
established the line of 36° 30 as the N. limit of slave- 
holding territory. In 1824 C. was a cundidate for the 

residency against J. Q. Adams, Gen. Jackson, and W. 
I. Crawford ; und, no choice being effected in the Elec- 
toral College, when the matter came up to the House of 
Representatives, C.and his friends voted for Mr. Adams, 
thereby securing his election. During the entire period 
of the Adams administration, 1825-9, C. was Secretary 
of State, and performed the duties of that office with 
consummate ability. In 1831, he returned to the U. 
States senate, and became the leader of the opposition 
to General Juckson’s govt., and strove, but ineffectually, 
against the removal of the deposits from the U. 8. Bank. 
Through his influence also, the “Compromise Bill,” as 
it was called, was passed through Congress, which put 
an end to the Nullification controversy, by a partial aban- 
donment of the protective system. In 1832, C. was 
aguin the candidate of his party for the presidency, 
though with little chance of success, owing to the over- 
whelming popularity of General Jackson, who was re- 
elected. In March, 1842, he resigned his seat in the 
senate, and retired into private life, until 1844, when he 
came forward a third time as a candidate for the presi- 
dential chair. In one of the most exciting political con- 
tests that ever occurred in this country, C. was again de- 
feated, but by a very small numerical majority, obtained 
mainly through the influence of the administration — 
then in the hands of his political opponents. and the ob- 


Clav'eeln, n. [Fr.] (Mus.) The harpsichord. 

Cla’vel, n. Sce CLExx. 

Clav’ellated, a. [L. Lat. clavellatus, from clava, a 
club.) (Chem.) Relating to potash in its divers forms; 
so applied in allusion to its being obtained from billets 
or clubs of wood. — Worcester. 

Clav’er, v. i. [Scot.] To talk loudly and sociably. 

n. Social conversation; chat. (Scottish.) 

“(Wi clavers, an' havers.“ — Burns. 


Clish-ma-claver. [Scot.] Idle talk. — Burns. 


“The Pope's clawbacks.” — Bishop Jewel. 
Clawed, (klawd,) a. Equipped with claws. 
Claw’less, a. Wanting, or without claws. 
Claw’-sickness, n. The foot-rot in sheep. 

Clay, n. [A.8.cleg; Frisian, klai; North Fris. klay ; 
Ger. klei. The root is formed in A. S. clifian ; Ger. kle- 
ben; O. Ger. klebjan, gakliban, to adhere. Allied to Icel, 
klistr, glue, clay, Lat. gluten, and Gr. gioivs, any sticky, 
clammy stuff, as mud, gloia, glue; Sansk. lip, to be- 
smear.) (Chem.) Clay is formed from the disintegration 


stinacy of the so-called “ liberty party.” The immediate 
consequence of this, his third defeat. was the annexa- 
tion of Texas, a measure to which he had given his 
strenuous opposition. This was virtually the termina- 
tion of C.'s public career, though, in 1849, he consented 
to resume his seat in the senate, in view of the perilous 
contest which was then impending between the slave- 
holding party and its opponents, on the California and 
territorial questions. C. was the author of the celebrated 


Clav’erack, in New Fork, a post-township of Colum- 
bia co., 4 m, E. of Hudson; pop. abt. 3,477. 
Cla’viary, n. [Fr. clavier.) (Aus.) A scale of lines 


and spaces. 

Clav'lehora, n. Same as CLARICHORD, q. v. 

Clav’icle, n. [Lat. clavicula, dim. of clavis, a key; 
Fr. clavicule.] (Anat.) The bone situated between the 
sternum, or 
breast - bone, 
and the acro- 
mion process 
ofthe scapula 
or blade- 
bone: serving 
to keep the 
shoulders 
apart,that the 
arm may en- 
joy a freer | 
and wider ¢ 
Tange of mo- 
tion. It takes 
its name from 
its resem- 
blance to the ancient Roman key; and it is curved 
somewhat in the form of an italic f. Its sternal end is 
thick, strong, and expanded, while the acromial end is 
broad and flattened, and presents an oblong surface, in 
order to articulate with the acromion process of the 
scapula, 

Clavicor’nes, n. pl. [Lat., club-horned.] (n.) In 
some systems, a family of coleopterous insects, of the 
section Pentamera, distinguished by the club-shaped ter- 
mination of the antennw, which are larger than the 
maxillary palpi. 

Clavie’ular, a. Pertaining to, or consisting of, the 
collar-bone. 

Clavier, n. (Mus.) The key-board of a pianoforte, or- 
gan, Kc. 

Clav'iſorm. a. 
(Bot.) Club-shap 
of plants, 

weary. Ap n. [Lat. clavis, key, or clava, and gerere, to 
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A1 clava, club, and forma, form.] 
used in reference to components 


curry. ] A person who holds the keys of any building. — 
One who carries a club, 
Clavig’erous, a. Carrying a club or a key. 
Cla’vis, n. Lat. pl. Cuaves; Eng. pl. Ciavises. [Lat. 
A key; a guide to the elucidation of anything; a glos- 
sary. 
Cla’vus,n. [Lat.] (Antiq.) Among the Romans, an 
article of dress, which seems to have been a purple band 


worn upon the tunic and toga, and was of two fushions,| 


of felspathic rocks by the combined action of the air and 
water. It necessarily varies in its composition, but its 
fundamental constituent, according to the researches of 
Brogniart, Malaguti, and others, may be represented by 
the formula AZ,03,2Si0g+2 aq. This is us nearly as 
possible the composition of the fine fire-clay of the Staf- 
fordshire coul-measures. Ordinary clay contains, in ad- 
dition, small portions of undecomposed rock, potash, 
oxide of iron, lime, and magnesia, the character of the 
clay being much modified by the preponderance of one 
or other of these ingredients. One of the great charac- 
teristics of clay in its hydrated condition is its plasticity, 
and its capability of being made hard by heat, — prop- 
erties which render the different kinds of this substance 
available for various fictile purposes, The purest kind 
of clay is kaolin, or china-clay, which is formed by the 
disintegration of felspathic rocks. This species was 
originally found in China; but a similar description is 
obtained from deposits near St. Austell, inCornwall, and 
St. Yrieix, near Limoges, in France. Kaolin is nearly 
pure silicate of alumina. Such clays are obtained in 
this country at Brunswick, Maine, at Haddam, Connec- 
ticut, and other places. (See PORCELAIN MANUFACTURE.) 
Pipe-clay is a white clay nearly free from iron. Com- 
mon potter’s clay contains a considerable amount of iron. 
In New Jersey, near Woodbridge, and also at South Am- 
boy, beds of clay are worked to a great extent for the 
manufacture of stone ware. Similar deposits also com- 
pose the banks of the Delaware River, between Borden- 
town and Burlington. They all belong to the series of 
upper secondary rocks, underlying the green sand beds. 
Brick-ciay contains varying proportions of iron; hence 
different countries build houses of different colors. Clay- 
beds found in Wisconsin, near Lake Michigan, are 80 
free from this coloring matter, that the bricks are of a 
straw color. They are so much esteemed as to be trans- 
ported from Milwankee to New York city.— Marl is clay 
containing a notable proportion of carbonate of lime. 
The colors known as umber and sienna are clays colored 
by the peroxides of iron and manganese.— Fuller's-earth 
is a clay of a peculiar kind, which, when dried, pos- 
sesses the property of absorbing grease from woollen 
fabrics, and is employed for that purpose. It contains a 
small percentage of magnesia. 

(Lit. and Script.) Earth in general:—used as a meta- 
phor with reference to the elementary particles of the 
human body. 

The precious porcelain of human clay." — Byron. 
—v. a. To cover, smear over, or mannre with clay. 
—To purify and whiten with clay, as sugar. 
Clay, Henry, an illustrious American orator and states- 
man, n. in Virginia, 1777. Becoming a student of law, 


“Compromise of 1850,” as it was termed, by which, 
after a long and vehement struggle, this dispute was, 
for the time being, adjusted. This was the third occa- 
sion in his career in which, by giving the whole weight 
of his abilities and influence to an intermediate course 
between two extremes, he put an end to a violent con- 
flict of opinion, which menaced the peace of the country, 
and the duration of the Union. On the question of sla- 
very, C. always favored moderate counsels, and a pacifica- 
tory policy. The excitement and exhaustion occasioned 
by this last great controversy gave the final blow to his 
already enfeebled constitution, and he p. at Washington, 
June 29, 1852, leaving behind him the reputation of an 
able and patriotic statesman whose public life had been 
without a stain. 

Clay, in Florida, a N.E. co.; area, 550 sq. m. St. John’s 
River forms its eastern boundary. Surface, even; cap. 
Green Cove Springs; pop. (1880) 2,838. 

Clay, in Georgia, a W.S W. co., bounded on the W. by 
the Chattanooga River, which separates it from Ala- 
bama. Surface, nearly even; soil, fertile. Cup. Fort 
Gaines. 

Clay. in Illinois, a S.E. co.; area, 440 sq m. It is trav- 
ersed by Little Wabash River and Elm Creek. Surface, 
somewhat undulating; sùl, productive. Cap. Louisville. 
Pop. (1880) 16,198, 

Clay, in /ndiana, a W. co.; area, 700 sq. m. It is trav- 
ersed by Kel River; its surface is nearly even, and the 
soil fertile. Iron ore and numerous coal-beds are found, 
Cap. Bowling Green. 

Clay, in /ndiana, a township of Bartholomew co. ; pop. 
778. 

A township of Carroll eo. 

—A township of Cass co. 

—A village of Cass co., 85 m. N. of Indianapolis, 

—A township of Dearborn co. 

A township of Decatur co. 

A township of Hamilton co. 

—A township of Hendricks co. 

—A township of Howard co. 

—A township of La Grange co. 

—A township of Miami co. 

—A township of Morgan co. 

A township of Owen co. 

—A township of Pike co. 

—A township of Spencer co. 

A township of St. Joseph's co. 

—A township of Wayne co. 

Clay, in Jowa, a N.W. co.; area, 600 sq. m; drained by 
Lizard and Little Sioux rivers.. Cap. Peterson. Pop, 
(1880) 4, 248. 

Clay, in Iowa. a township of Hardin co. 

—A township of Harrison co. 
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Clay, in wa, a township of Jones co. 

—A township of Marion co. 

—A township of Washington co. 

— A township of Wayne co. 

Clay, in Kansas, a NN. E. co.: area, 650 sq.m. It is 
traversed by the Republican River. which divides it into 
two parts. Soil, fertile. Cup. Clay Centre. 

Clay, in Kentue/y, a S. E. co.; area, about 700 sq. m. It 
is intersected by the S. Fork of Kentucky River; has an 
extensive salt manufactory ; and is abundantly supplied 
with coal and iron ore. Cap. Manchester. 

Clay, in Michigan, a township of St. Clair co., on the 
St. Clair River, 

Clay, in Minnesota, a W. N. W. co., bordering on Dakota; 
area, 1,080 sq.m. It is bounded by the Red River on 
the W., and drained by Buffalo River. Surface, even; 
oil, alluvial, and fertile. Cap. Georgetown. 

Clay, in Missouri, a twp. of Lafayette co. 

Clay, in Nebraska, a S. E. co.; area, 576 sq. m. It is 
page by eps sod bas Big Nemaha rivers. Sur- 

face, uneven; soil, vari ut productive. Cap. Clayton. 
‘Pop. (1880) 11,294 PERS 

Clay, in New Fork, a post-township of Onondaga co., 10 
m. N. of Syracuse, on Oswego River. It is connected 
with 8 and Syracuse by a canal. 

Clay, in Ohio, a township of Auglaize co. 

A township of Gallia co. 

—A township of Highland co. 

A township of Knox co. 

A township of Muskingum co. 

—A township of Montgomery co, 

—A township of Ottawa co. 

A township of Scioto co. 

—A township of Tuscarawas co. 

Clay. in nsylvania, a township of Butler co.; pop. 

A township of Lancaster co. 

Clay, in Teras, a N. co., bordering on Indian Territory; 
area, about 1,100 sq.m. It is bounded on the N. by Red 

River. Cup. Butier’s Landing; pop. (1580) 6,vsa. 

Clay. in W. Virginia, a central co.; area, about 400 sq. m. 
Intersected by Elk River, and Sycamore and Big Buffalo 
creeks. Surface, varied. Cup. Marshall. 

Clay Bank, in Michigan, a post-village and township, 
cap. of Oceana co., 60 m. N. W. of Grand Rapids, on Lake 
Michigan, 

Clay Banks, in Wisconsin, a post-twp. of Door co., abt. 
5 m. 8. of Sturgeon Bay, on Lake Michigan. 

Clay’burgh, in New York, a post-office of Clinton co. 

Clay Centre, in Kansas, a township, cap. of Clay co.; 


fr. 1,134. 
Clay’-cold, a. Cold as clay or earth; lifeless. 
“I wash'd his clay-cold corse with holy drops.” — Rowe. 


Clay’ey, a. Consisting of, or abounding with, clay; par- 
taking of clay ; resembling clay. 

Clay’ey soil. (Agric.) Soil in which clay is the prin- 
cipul earthy ingredient. Soils of this description, when 
first subjected to cultivation, are expensive to work, 
and uncertain in their produce; but after they have 
been well drained, cultivated, limed, aud manured, they 
become the most fertile of all soils, producing immense 
crops of wheat, beans, clover, rye-grass, &c. Great im- 
provement is also effected in them by partially burning 
them. 

Clay Furnace, in Pennsylvania, a vill. of Mercer co. 

Clay I'ronstone, n. (Min.) The name commonly 

iven to the compact kinds of Siderite or carbonate of 
ron, Which are rendered impure by an admixture of clay. 
These occur chiefly as flattened spheroidal masses of va- 
rious sizes, in many clay formations, more especially 
among those of the coal-measures. The color of this ore 
is generally yellowish-brown or W 0 f the frac- 
ture is finely granular; it is easily scratched, and gives 
out an argillaceous odor when breathed upon. 

Clay’ish, a. Partaking of the nature of clay; as, 
“elayish water.” — Harvey. 

Clay Lick, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Franklin co. 

Clay’-marl, n. A whitish, smooth, chalky clay. 

Clay mont, in Delaware, a post-village of 
New Castle co., 8 m. N.E. of Wilmington, in 
Delaware co. 

Clay’more, n. [Gael. cla) am] 

Arm. klaé, everything made of iron, pl. 
kladion, offensive weapons.] A large two- 
handed broadsword, formerly the national 
weapon of the Scottish Highlanders. 

Wich dirk, claymore, or rusty trigger.""—Burns. 

Clay Pool, in Indiana, a post-village of 
Kosciusko co., 100 m. N. N. E- of Indianapo- 
lis. 

Clay Port, in Indiana, a village of Kos- 
ciusko co., 100 m. N. by E. of Indianapolis. 

er Bar, in Califirnia, a village of 
115 averas co., 17 m. S. W. of Mokelumne 

ill. 

Clays’burg, in Ohio, a village of Preble 
co, about 35 m. W. of Dayton, 

Clay Slate, n. See SLATE. 

Clays’ville, in Alabama, à post-village 
of Marshall co., abt. 133 m. N. N. E. of Tus- 
caloosa, on the Tennessee River. 

Clays’ville, in Indiana, a village of Hen- 
dricks co., 21 m. W.8.W. of Indianapolis. 

—A post-village of Washington co., 90 m, S. 
by W. of Indianapolis. 

Clays’ ville, in Keniucky, a twp. and post- 
village of Harrison co.. 47 m. N.E. of Frank- 
fort, on Licking River. 

Clays ville. in Maryland, a village of 
Montgomery co. 
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ci „ville. in Ohio, a village of Clinton co., 48 m. 
S. W. of Columbus. 

—A village of Greene co., 10 m. from Xenia. 

—A post-village of Guernsey co., 80 m. E. of Columbus. 

Clays’ ville, in Pennsylvania, a post-borough of Wash- 
ington co., 22 m. E. of Wheeling. 

Clays'ville, in W. Virginia, u village of Wood co.,7 m. 
S. E. of Parkersburg, on Little Kanawha River. 

Clay’ton, Jons MIDDLETON, an American statesman, B. 
in Sussex co., Delaware, in 1796, was chosen senator to 
Congress in 1829, and held office till the close of 1836, 
when he resigned. He was then appointed chief-justice 
of his native State, and continued on the bench for 
nearly 3 years. In 1845, he was again sent to the U. 
States senate, and remaiued there till March, 1849, when 
he became secretary of state under Gen. Taylor. In this 
capacity he negotiated the Bulwer-Clayton Treaty (q. v.), 
adjusting the respective claims of Great Britain and this 
country in Central America. C, resigned office on Gen. 
Taylor's death in 1850, but remained in the senate till 
his decease, Nov. 9th, 1856. He was a zealous Whig, an 
able debater, and a statesman of high talent and up- 
right character. 

Clay’ton, in Alabama, a post-village, cap. of Barbour 
co. 75 m. S. E. of Montgomery; pop. ubout 450. 

Clayton, in California, a post- village of Contra Costa 
co., 32 m. E. N. E. of San Francisco. 

—A village of Yuba co., 40 m. N. NE. of Marysville. 

Clayton, in Georgia, a post-village, cap. of Rabun co., 
175 m. N. of Milledgeville ; pop. 70. 

mA ee county; intersected by Flint piyer: arac: 

aried. Soil. Generally good. Cup. Jonesborou; 5 
(1880) 8,028. z ? ait 

Clay’ton, in Illincis, a township of Adams county; 
pop. 2,063. 

A township of Woodford co. 

—A post-villuge of Adams co., 28 m. E.N.E. of Quincy, and 
89 W. of Springfield. 

Clay’ton, in Jndiana, a thriving post: village of Hen- 
dricks co., 20 m. W.8.W. of Indianapolis. 

Clay’ton, in Jowa, an E.N.E. co., bordering on Wiscon- 
sin; area, 760 sq.m. It is bounded on the E, by the 
Mississippi River; and drained by the Turkey and S. fork 
of the Turkey River. Surface, varied by woodlands and 
prairies; soil, fertile, and climate healthy. Lead mines 
are in operation in the S.E. part of the co. Cap. El Ka- 

er. 

—A thriving post-village of Clayton co., 50 m. above Du- 
buque, on Mississippi River. It is an extensive trading- 
port, and lead mines are worked here. 

—A township of Taylor vo. 

Clay’ton, in Maryland, a post-office of Harford co. 

Clay son, in Michigan, a township of Genessee co. ; pop. 


047. 

A post-village of Lenawee co., 11 m. W. by 8. of Adrian. 

Clayton. in Nebraska, a village, cap. of Clay co., 48 m. 
W. by 8. of Nebraska City. 

Clay ton. in New Jersey, a post-twp. of Gloucester co., 
containing the village of Glassboro, f 

Clay’ton, in New York, a post-village and township of 
Jefferson co., on Chaumont and St. Lawrence rivers, 20 
m. N. N. W. of Watertown, It hasa landing on the St. 
Lawrence. 

Clay'ton, in Ohio, a village of Adams co., 9 m. S.W. of 
West Union. 

—A post-village of Miami co. 

—A post-village of Montgomery co., 75 m. W. by S. of 
Columbus. 

A village of Morgan co. 

—A township of Perry co. 

Clay’ton, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Berks co. 

Clay'ton, in Wisconsin, a township of Crawford co.; 


pop. 1,416. 

—A township of Winnebago co. 

Clay to'na, in Ohio, a village of Morgan co., 75 m. E.S. 
E. of Columbus. 

Clay’ton Cen’tre, in New York, a post-office of Jeffer- 
on co. 

Clayto’nia, n. amed in honor of John Clayton, a 
botanist of Virginia.) (Bot) A genus of plants, order 
Elatinacee, The Spring Beauty, C. Caroliniana and 
Virginica, are delicate, small, fleshy, early-flowering 
plants, flowering in April, andcommon in woods, and on 
rocky hills, from Canada to Carolina. The flowersare in 
a terminal cluster, white, with a slight tinge of red or 
rose-color, with deeper colored veins. 

Clay‘tonville, in Kansas, a post-village and township 
of Brown co., 60 m. N. by E. of Topeka. 

Claytonville, in N. Carolina, a post-village of Hen- 
derson co., 28 m. 8. by W. of Ashville. 

Clay Village, in Kentucky, a post-village of Shelby 
co., 16 m. W. of Frankfort; pop. about 350. 

Clay’ ville, in New York, a post-villuge of Oneida co., 10 
m, S. of Utica. 

Claw’son, in Wisconsin, a village of Manitowoc co., 12 
m. W. of Manitowoc. 

Clazome’n:ze. See Vurta. 

Clead’ing, n. [Scot., clothing.] (Mach.) A covering- 
piece, or Ekot used in locomotive engines, and made 
of narrow strips of wood neatly fitted round the boiler 
and fire-box to prevent the radiation of the heat. Ex- 
tornully, this is sometimes covered with zinc, and a 
coating of dry hair-felt is commonly placed between the 
boiler and the wood, for the same purpose. 

Clean, a. [A. S. clen; Icel. glan, the brightness of 
things polished; Ger. glatt, smooth, polished; W. and 
Gael. glan, pure, clean, fair.) Free from dirt and impu- 
rity; as, clean linen. — Free from moral stain, mark, 
defilement, or pollution; chaste; innocent; guiltless; 
sinless; pure; as, a clean conscience. — Free from what- 
ever is foul, injurious, or defective; as, a clean patch of 
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land.— Free from awkwardness, unwieldy action, o1 
bungling; fentsome; clever; dexterous; adroit; as, a 
clean boxer; a clean swindle. — Free from check, lmita- 
tion, or restraint; thorough; complete; as, to show a 
pursuer a clean pair of heels, — Uninfected with foul 
pollution or loathsome disease, as leprosy. 

“If the plague be somewhat dark, and spread not in the skin 
the priest shull pronounce him clean.” — Lev. xiii. 6. 

(Seip. ) Clean and unclean are terms in the Bible in 
a ceremonial sense, assigned to certain animals, and to 
men in certain cases, by the luw of Moses, (Jev. xi. 15; 
Num. xix.; Deut. xiv.) A distinction between clean and 
unclean animals existed before the deluge, (Gen. vii. 2. 
The Mosaic law was not merely arbitrary, but ground 
on reasons connected with animal sacrifices, with health, 
with the separation of the Jews from other nations, and 
their practice of moral purity ; (Lev. xi. 43-45 ; xx. 24-26; 
Deut. xiv. 2, 3,21.) The ritnal law was still observed in 
the time of Christ, but under the gospel it was annulled, 
(Acts x. 9-16.) Ceremonial uncleanness was contracted 
by the Jews in various ways, voluntarily and involun- 
tarily. It was removed, usually in the evening of the 
same day, by bathing. In other cases a week, or even 
forty or fifty days, and some sacrificial offerings, were 
required. 

Clean, «dv. Quite; perfectly ; thoroughly ; fully ; wholly; 
entirely. 

“ Domestic broils clean overblown.” — Shaks. 
In a dexterous manner; without check or miscarriage. 
“ Pope came off clean with Homer; but they say, 
Broome went before, and kindly swept the way.” — Henley. 

—v.a. [A.8.clanan.] To purify: to cleanse; to remove 
all impure, noxious, or extraneous matter from; as, to 
clean a stable. 

Clean’er, n. One who cleans; the thing which cleans; 
as, a knife-cleaner. 

Clean’ing, n. The act of making clean, or freeing 
from dirt or impurity. — The after-birth of certain do- 
mestic animals, ns cows, &c. 

Cleanlily, (klén‘li-le,) adv. In a cleanly manner. (x) 

Clean’-limbed, a. Having well-proportioned limbs; 
with limbs without flaw or blemish; as, a clean-limbed 
athlete. 

Clean’liness, n. State of being cleanly; freedom from 
dirt, filth, or any foul extraneous matter; as, the clean- 
liness of a city. 

—Neatness of person or dress; purity;—as opposed to 
negligence of attire and foulness of person. 

„Having no adorning but cleanliness." — Sidney. 

Clean ly, a. (Comp. CLEANLIER; sup. CLEANLIEST.) [A. 
clæntic.) Clean-like; clean by habit or inclination; 
free from dirt, filth, or any foul matter; neat. 

Some plain but cleanly country maid.” — Dryden. 

—Carefully avoiding dirt or pollution; pure; innocent; 
immaculate. 

“ Sweetly relishing and cleanly joys." — Granville. 

—Cleansiug; making clean or neat; as, “cleanly powder.” 

rior. 

—Evincing adroitness; free from bungling or clumsiness; 
dexterous; artful; showing nice address, 

„Through his fine handling, and his cleanly play.” — Spenser. 

—adv. [A. S. clenlice.] In a cleanly manner; neatly. 

„In leave sack, and live cleanly, as a nobleman should." —Shaks, 

Clean’ness, n. State or quality of being clean; free- 
dom from dirt, filth, and extraneous matter; neatness of 

rson or dress; as, cleanness of habit. 

rity; innocence. 

The cleanness and purity of one's mind.” — Pope. 

—Freedom from infectious or foul disease. 

Freedom from error; exactness ; correctness; easy cer 
titude. 

“ He minded only . . . the cleanness of expression.” — Dryden. 


Cleansable, (klnz’a-bl,) a. That may be cleansed, 

Cleanse, (klenz,) v.a. [A. S. clansian.| To purify; to 
make clean or pure; to remove filth or foul matter; to 
frea from guilt, crime, or pollution; as, to cleanse from 
evil. 

Not all her od'rous tears can cleanse her crime.” —Dryden. 

Cleanser, (klenz/er,) n. The person who, or thing 
which, cleanses; a detergent. 

Clean’thes, a Greek Stoic philosopher of the 3d cent. 
B. 0. He was a native of Assus. in Lydia; but, visiting 
Athens, he became a zealous disciple of Zeno; and to 
enable him to attend on that master in the day, he was 
accustomed to labor by night. His mental and bodily 
strength was immense, and despite all obstacles, he 
studied so successfully as to become, B. ©. 263, Zeno's 
successor. Of his writings only some fragments re- 
main, among which is his noble Hymn to Zeus. 

Clear, n. (Arch.) Extent of inside work; as, a gallery 
60 feet long in the clear. 

Clear, a. Ger. klar; Du. klaar ; Icel. klár; Dan. and 
Swed. klar ; Fr. clair; Lat. clarus ; It. chiaro ; W.claer. 
The root is found in Eng. glare, to emit a full or strong 
light.] Transparent; bright; brilliant; luminous; pel- 
lucid; unclouded; undimmed; unobscured; without 
opaqueness or nebulosity; as, a clear sky. 

„The stream is so transparent, pure, and clear.” — Denham. 

—Distinct; apparent; manifest; evident; perspicuous; 
plain; as, n clear understanding. 

“Many men reason clear and rightly, who know not how te 
make a syllogism." — Locke. 

—Distinct in sound; canorons; shrill; plainly articu- 
lated ; audible; as, a clear soprano voice. 

As clear as a whistle.""— Byron. 
Quick in discernment; acute; prompt; discriminating 


“i Mother of science! now I feel thy power 
Within me clear." — Milton. 
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—~Unencumbered; free from debt, distress, impediment, 
obstruction, incumbrance, embarrassment, obligation, 
or accusation; as, a clear course in life. 

Five pounds, if rightly tipp'd, would set me clear." — Gay. 

—Free from deductions or charges; exempt; in full; 
without drawback or diminution; net; as, a cleur dis- 
charge. 

Hope is clear gain as long as it lasts.” — Collier. 

—Free from guilt, stain, or blemish; unspotted; irre- 
proachable. 

In action faithful, and in honour clear." — Pope. 

—Serene; eneerful; unclouded ; free from care or anxiety; 
as, aclear conscience. 

Free from mixture, alloy, or impurity ; unmixed; pure; 
as, clear water. 

“Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull.“ Denham. 

—Without external defect, flaw, or blemish; as, a clear 
skin, a clear picture. 

—adr. Plainly; manifestly; clearly; self-evident ;— op- 
posed to obscure. 

Now clear I understand 


What oft my steadiest thoughts have search’d in vain.” —Milton. 

—Free from limitation; quite; wholly: entirely; indicat- 
ing complete separation; ns, to get clear off. 

—v. a. To make clear or bright; to free the sight from 
opaque obstructions or influences; to brighten. 

“ He sweeps the skies, and clears the cloudy North.“ — Dryden. 

—To fine; to purify: to clarify: to free from impurity, 
mixture, or deleterious matter; as, to clear liquors. 

—To free from obscurity, ambiguity, or perplexity; to 
make evident and comprehensible; as, to cleara mystery. 

“ Many knotty points there are 
Which all discuss, but few can clear.“ — Pope. 

—To free from anything noxious and injurions; to remove 
au impediment, encumbrance, obstruction, or embarrass- 
ment; as, to clear one’s self from liability; to clear 
timbered land. f 

This one mighty sum has clear'd the debt.“ Dryden. 

—To remove any impediment to sound or hearing; to 
make audible ; as, to clear the voice, 

—To free; to exonerate from the imputation of reproach 
or guilt; to justify; to vindicate; to acquit; as, the 
prisoner was cleared. 

“How! would'st thon clear rebellion ? — Addison. 

To make gain or profit beyond all expenses and charges ; 
to realize; to net; as, to clear a fortune. 

He cleared but two hundred thousand crowns a year." Addison. 

—To leap over without touching; as, to clear a snag, to 
clear a fence. 

To remove anything in order to leave behind a free, 
open, unobstructed place; as, to clear away soil or 
rubbish. 

To clear a ship at the Custom-house. (Chm.) To per- 
form the necessary routine prescribed by the govern- 
ment Customs authorities in order to obtain permission 
for a ship to leave port for a stated voyage. — Th clear 
the deads. ( Mining.) To clear a shaft or drift. (Used in 
Cornwall, Eng.) — To clear for action. (Naut.) To re- 


move all articles which obstruct the decks of a ship, 
preparatory to an engagement. — To clear the land. To 
get sufficient sea-room, and prevent danger of running 
ashore. 

—v. i. To become clear; to become free from cloud or fog ; 
to become fair; frequently preceding up, off, or away ; 
as, the weather clears up. 

—To become free, disentangled, disengaged, and unen- 
cumbered. 

He that clears at once will relapse." — Bacon, 

(cm.) In banking operations, to settle balances and 
exchange differences, by a system adopted among 
bankers. 

To clear out. To depart; to leave; to make exit; as, 
to clear out bag and baggage. (Used colloquially.) 

Clear’age, n. Clearance: removal. (n.) 

Clearance, n. Act of clearance or removal; as, to 
effect a rapid clearance of goods. 

(Com.) A certificate that a ship has been cleared at 
the Custom-house; and, hence, obtained permission to 
proceed to sea, 

—Clear or net profit. — Webster. 

Clear Creek, in California, in Shasta co., enters the 
Sacramento River 2 m. below Shasta City. 

Clear Creek, in Colorado, a N. central co., area 375 
sq. m. It is watered by Clear Creek. Its surface is moun- 
a containing rich gold and silver mines, Cap. 

jaho. 

Clear Creek, in Illinois, in the S. part of the State, 
falls into the Mississippi. 

—A township of Clark co.—now included in Wabash twp. 

—A twp. of Cumberland co.—now included in Neoga twp. 

Clear Creek, in Indiand, a small stream of Hunting- 
don co., enters Wabash River.—Another, in Monroe co., 
unites with Salt Creek. 

—A township of Huntingdon co. 

—A township of Monroe co. 

hear Creek, in Jowa, a township of Jasper co.; pop. 

125. 

—A township of Johnson co. 

—A township of Keokuk co. 

Clenr Creek; in Kansas, a township of Nemaha co.; 

p. 367. 

‘lear Creek, in Missouri, a village of Bates co. 

—A village of Daviess co. 

Clear Creek, in New York, a post-village of Chautau- 
qua co., 320 m. W. by S. of Albany. 

Clear Creek, in Ohio, a township of Ashland co.; 
pop. 1,198. 
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—A township of Warren co. 

Clear Creek, in Tru a post-office of Greene co. 

Clearfield, in Wisconsin, a towuship of Juneau co.; 
pop. abt. 350. 

Clear Creek Landing, in Illinois, a post-village 
of Alexander co., 215 m. 8. of Springfield. 

Clear’edness, n. State or quality of being cleared. 

Clearer, n. That which clears, purifies, or enlightens ; 
a brightener. 

Gold is a wonderful clearer of the understanding. - Addison. 
(Naut.) A sailmaker’s tool. 

Clear’tield, in Pennsylvania, a W. central co., mostly 
sitnated on the W. declivity of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains; area, 1,150 sq. m. It is washed by the W. branch 
of the Susquehanna River (which receives here the wa- 
ters of Clearfield Creek,) and by Mushannon Creek. The 
soil near the large streams is fertile, and the uplands af- 
ford good pasture. The forests furnish large quantities 
of pine, oak, poplar, and cherry, which are conveyed 
down the river by means of rafts. Min. Chiefly hard 
coal and iron. Cap. Clearfield. 

—A post-village, cap. of the above co., in Lawrence town- 
ship, on the W. branch of the Susquehanna, 120 m. 
W.N.W. of Harrisburg. | 

—A post-village and township of Butler co. 

Clear’-headed, a. Having a clear head or understand- 
ing; as, a clear-headed man. 

Clear'ing, n. Act of making clear; justification ; vin- 
dication. 

—An Americanism fora tract of land cleared of timber 
for tillage and cultivation. 

(Hm.) In banking, a method in use among bankers 


and financiers to settle balances, and regulate the ad- 
justment of exchange operations. 
clearing-heuse, n. (Com.) The office or place 
wherein is conducted the operation of clearing of bal- 
ances and accounta between bankers of the same place, 
for avoiding the inconvenience of carrying about large 
sums in currency or negotiable paper. Each bank sends 
to the clearing-office a clerk, whose duty it ix to draw 
out an abstract of the checks upon other houses, and at 
the clearance to exchange them against those on his 
own bank. The balance is paid in cash. The first clear- 
ing-house established in the U. States was that in New 
York, in 1853, including 58 of the banks of that city. 

Clearing-nut, n. (Bot.) See Strycuis. 

Clear Lake, in California, in Lake co.; length, abt. 
20 m.; width, from 2 to 6 m. Near it are found gold 
and copper. 

—A township of Lake co.; pop. about 1,200. 

Clear Lake, in Minnesota, a township of Sherburne 
co., about 10 m. below St. Cloud. 

Clear’ly, odv. Iu a clear manner; plainly; evidently; 
fully; distinetly; obviously; explicitly; luminously; 
as, to be clearly in the wrong. 

Clear’ness, n. State of being clear; purity; bright- 
ness; transparency; splendor; lustre; openness; plain- 
ness; sincerity; distinctness: acuteness; quick discere- 
ment; as, clearness of expression. 

Clear Port, in Ohio, a post-office of Fairfield co. 


Clear’-seeing, a. Having a clear sight; intelligent. 

Clear’-shining, a. Shining with unclouded bright- 
ness. 

Clear’-sighted, a. Secing with clearness; having 
acnteneas of sight; discerning; perspicacious; as, a 
clear-sighted lawyer. 

“i Clear-sighted reason wisdom's judgment leads. Denham. 

Clear’sightedness, n. State of being clear-sighted; 
acute discernment. 

Clear Spring, in Indiana, a village of Jackson co., 
64 m. 8. of Indianapolis. 

—A village of Kosciusko co., 14 m. S.E. of Warsaw. 

—A township of La Grange co. 

Clear Spring, in Maryland, a post- village and twp. of 
Washington co., 110 m. N.W. of Annapuvlis. 

Clear Spring, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of York co. 

Clear’-starch, v.a. To stiffen with starch, and then 
clear by alternately clapping and stretching between 
the hands. 

“(A widow, who washes, and can clear-starch his bands. Addison. 


Clear stargher; n. One who practises clear-starch- 

ng. 

Clear’-story, n. (Arch.) See CLERESTORY. 

Clear’-stuff, n. (Carp.) Boards, scantling, &c., free 
from knots. 

Clenr'ville, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Bedford co. 

Clear Water, in Minnesota, a post-village of Wright co., 
17 m. N.W. of Monticello, on the Mississi 

Clear’ water, in Wisconsin, a village of 


ppi.. 

‘hippewa co., 
on Chippewa River, at the mouth of L' Eau Claire River. 

Clear Water River, in Idaho Territory, rises in the 
Rocky Mts., and flowing W., forms the N. boundary of 


Nez Percé co. Called also the Kooskoosta. 

Clear’water (or Wasnacuwmoo) River, in Brit. N. 
America, connecting Lake Methye with the river Atha- 
baska; Lat. 56° 30’ N., Lon. 110° W. 

Cleat, n. (Carp.) A short, narrow strip of wood, fast- 
ened to a piece of timber-work, to hold it in a certain 
position. 

(Naut.) A piece of wood used on board ship, in vari- 
ous forms, to belay ropes to. 

An iron toc- or heel-piece affixed to shoes, to lessen their 
wear. 

—r. a. To strengthen or support with a cleat. 

Cleav’able, a. That may be cleft or divided. 

Cleav’age, n. [Fr. clivage.] Act or manner of cleaving 
or splitting. 

Min.) A condition of rocks in which they are capable 


~A post-township of Fairfield co., 30 m. S. by E. of Co- 
lumbus. 


of being split into parallel plates indefinitely thin. The 
property of cleavage, in the strict sense of the word, is 
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confined to argillaceous rocks, and of all these the slates 
show the most perfect specimens. Mechanical compres- 
sion appears to produce, on substances exposed to it, 
conditions so like those of cleavage, that it is hardly 
possible to resist the conclusion that to this cause chiefly 
the phenomenon is due. 

Cleave, v. i. (imp. CLEAVED, old spelling CLAVE; pp. 
CLEAVED.) IA. B. clegfan, clifian; Ger. kleben; O. Ger. 
klebén, klelgan, from kleb, glue; Sansk. lip, to besmear. 
Bee Chay.) To stick; to hold to; to adhere closely. 

“The thin chameleon, fed with air, receives 
The color of the thing to which he cleaves. — Dryden, 
—To fit; to unite aptly; to cohere; to match; to suit. 
Our strange garments cleave not to their mould.” — Shake, 

—To unite by closeness of feeling or interest; to adhere 
to with strong attachment; as, to cleave to a wife. 

“ We cannot imagine, that... 
and forsake the other.” = Toer. eee 

—v. g. (imp. CLOVS, or CLEFT; pp. CLOVEN, or CLEFT.) [A. S. 
cleafan; D. kloren; O. Ger. kliuban; Swed. and Goth. 
klyfwa ; Icel. hlitifa, to split. Probably allied to Gr. 
klad, to break off or in pieces.] To split: to rive; to 
part, separate, or divide by force; as, to cleare a carcass. 

And cleave a giant at a random blow.” — Tickell. 

rae divide or part naturally; to open orsever without vio- 

ence. 
Aud every beast that parteth the hoof, and cleaveth the cleft 
into two claws.""—Deut. xiv. 6. 
—v.i, To part asunder; to open; to crack ; to separate. 
He cut the cleaving sky." — Pope. 

Cleave land. PARKER, LL.D., a distinguished Ameri- 
can mineralogist, B. in Muss., 1780. He graduated at 
Harvard Coll., in 1799, and six years later was appointed 
professor of chemistry, mineralogy, and natural philoso- 
phy, in Bowdoin Coll., Maine, a position which he honor- 
ubly held for half a century. C. was the pioneer of nat- 
ural science in this country, and, in 1816, published his 
principal work, The Elements of Mineralogy and Geology, 
founded on the systems of Brongniart and Hatiy. This 
work passed into a 2d edition in 1822. D. Oct. 15, 1858. 

Cleave'land, in New York and Ohio. See CLEVELAND. 

Cleaveland, in Tenn., a post-village, cap. of Bradley co. 

Cleave’landite, n. (Min.) A name given to ALBITE, 

v., in honor of CLEAVELAND, (PARKER,) Q. v. 

Cleav’er,2. One who cleaves; that which cleaves, as 

a butcher's hatchet or chopper. 
(Bot.) A climbing plant. 

(lea vers. n. (Bet.) See GALIUM. 

Cle‘burne, in Arkansas, a post-village, cap. of Cross co. 

Cle’burne, in Tus, a post-village, cap. of Johnson co. 

Cleche, (hleech,)n. [Fr. cléché.| (Her.) A kind of cross 
charged with another cross of the same figure, but of 
the color of the field.—Cruig. 

Cledge, ((%, n. [A.S. clæg, clay. ] (Mining.) The upper 
stratum of fuller’s earth. 

Clea Y, a. Tenacious; unyielding; stiff; as, a cledgy 
and, 

Cleek’s Mills, in Virginia, a post-office of Rath co. 

Clef, n. Fr. clef, from Lat. clavis, a key; Gr. kleis, from 
kleid, to close. ] (Mus.) A character prefixed to a staff in 
music to determine the local names of the notes, nnd the 
sounds which they represent. There are three kinds of 


Fig. 
614. 


0 0 F 
clefs now in use: viz. (fig. 614), the G. placed on the 
second line; the C, on the third line; and the F, on the 


fourth line. The C clef (fig. 615) is a fifth below the @ 
clef, anda fifth above the F clef. The C clef is «iso placed 
on the fourth line for some instruments, and for the tener 

90 ae vocal tine 85 
eft, imp. and pp. oi FAVE, q. v. 

Cleft, n. [From CLEAVx.] =e 
A space, aperture, or open- 
ing made by splitting; a 
crack ; a crevice; a fissure; 
a chink; as, a cleft in a 
rock. 

—A piece split off; as, a 
cleft of wood. 

(Farriery.) A disease in 
the form of a crack on a 
horse's pastern. 

(Bot.) When the inci- 
sions cut in the leaf ex- 
tend to about the middle 
of the blade, or somewhat 
deeper, and especially if 
the sinuses are acute, the 
leaf is said to be cleft (fig. 
616); and the terms two- 
cleft, three-cleft (or in the 
Latin form, bifid, brifid, &c.) 
designate the number of 
the segments. — Gray. 

Cleft’-footed, a. Having a cleft or cloven foot. 

Cleft'-graft, v.a. To engraft by cleaving the stuck of 
a tree, and inserting a branch or scion. 

“u Filberts may be eleft-grafted on the common nut. - Mortimer. 

Cleft’-grafting, n. (ort.) The operation of insert- 
ing a scion into a cleft made in the stock of a tree. See 
GRAFTING. 


Fig. 616.—a CLEFT LEAF. 
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Cleom’brotus, king of Sparta, gave battle, at Leuctra, 
to the Thebans, beaded by Epuminondas, and was there 
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a crusade against the Saracens; D. 1191, and was suc- 


Cleg, n. See GLEG. 
ceeded by Coclestine III. 


Clem, v.i. [A.8.chlemmian; Icel. klemma, to emaci- 


ate.] To starve by deprivation of food. (Used in some 
parts of England.) 
r. a. To famish; to starve; to be without food. (Prov. 
Eng.) 
“What! will he clem me and my followers? "— Ben Jonson. 
Clema tere, n. pl. (Bot.) A tribe of plants, order Ra- 
nunculacer. Dtac. Calyx valvate, or induplicate. 
Clematis, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, tribe Clematee. 
The White-vine Clematis, C. vitalba, is a deciduous 
climber of vigorous growth. Height 15-30 feet. Flowers 
white in Aug.; common in France and Englund, The 


French gardeners make very neat baskets with its twigs. 


Fig. 617.— CLEMATIS VITALBA. 


In gardens and plantations the plant is valuable for the 
rapidity with which it may be made to cover naked 
walls, low buildings and arbors. A nearly similar species 
is the Virgin’s Bower, C. Virgintana, common in hedges 
and thickets in the north of the U. States. 

Clem/’ence, n. [Fr. clémence, clemency.] Used poeti- 
cally for clemency. 

Clémence, Isaure, (klai’mawnce,) a wealthy and illus- 
trious lady of Toulouse, France, who was descended, it 
is supposed, from the counts of that city. Towards 
the year 1490, she instituted at Toulouse the “Jeux 
Floranx ” (Floral Fétes), and left considerable revenues 
for the support of these gatherings. B. about 1450; D. 
1500 or 1513. These fétes were established to encourage 
the art of poesy, and at them were distributed, for 
the best effusions, prizes consisting of different flowers 
in gold or silver. Something of the same kind had 
been commenced in 1322, and, in 1695, an academy was 
founded from the funds, and still exists at this day. 

Clem/ency, n. [Lat. clementia, from clemens. Etymol. 
unknown.) Calmness; mildness; placidness; tranquil- 
lity ; gentleness ; lenity; indulgence; tenderness ; a readi- 
ness to pardon, forgive, or spare; as, the clemency of the 
Almighty. 

—Mildness, softness, in relation to the elements; as, the 
clemency of a climate, 

Clemens. Titus Flavius, known as CLEMENT OF ALEX- 
ANDRIA, one of the fathers of the Church, B. about the 
middle of the 2d century. Of his early career so little 
is known, that it is doubtful whether he was born at 
Alexandria or at Athens; but about the year 189 he suc- 
ceeded Pantenus in the catechetical school of the for- 
mer city, and taught there until 202, when the edict of 
Severus compelled him to seek a new abode. In 210 he 
was in Cappadocia. D. about 220. 


CLEMENT IV, (Guido Fulcodi,) succeeded Urban IV. in 1265. 
He signed, with St. Louis of France, the “ Pragmatic 
Sanction,” which put an end to the differences existing 
between Rome and France. D. at Viterbo, 1268. His 
death was followed by a long interregnum. 

CLEMENT V.,(Bertrand de Gut,) succeeded Benedict XI. in 
1305, and removed the residence of the popes from Rome 
to Aviguon. He was the tool of Philip the Fair of 
France, and, at his desire, suppressed the order of 
Knights Templars. D. 1314, aud had no immediate 
successor. 

Ciement VI., Pierre Roger, )a native of Limousin, succeed- 
ed Benedict XII. in 1542. During his pontificate, Rienzi 
attempted to establish the republic at Rome. His learn- 
ing and eloquence are applauded by Petrarch. D. at 
Avignon, 1352. His successor was Innocent VI. 

Cement VII.,(Giulio de Medici,)nephew of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, and cousin of Leo X., succeeded Adrian 
VI. in 1523. He entered into the “holy league” with 
Francis I. of France, the Italian princes, and Henry 
VIII. of England, against the Emperor Charles V. In 
the war which ensued, Rome was taken and plundered, 
and the pope himself was shut up in the castle of St. An- 
gelo. He had, consequently, to make terms with Charles. 
Subsequently, Henry VIII. having repudiated Catha- 
rine of Aragon and married Anne Boleyn, Clement ex- 
communicated him in 1534. This occasioned a schism, 
and ultimately resulted in the separation of England 
from the Romish Church. D. 1534, and was succeeded 
by Paul III. 

Ciement VIII. (dito Aldobrandini,)s. at Fano, 1536, 
was elected in 1592, succeeding Innocent IX. He ab- 
solved Henry IV. of France, upon that monarch making 
public profession of Catholicism, and was chiefly instru- 
mental in bringing about the peace of Vervins, in 1598. 
He elevated to the rank of cardinal, Baronius, Bellar- 
mine, and other distinguished men, and was a learned 
and sagacivus pontiff. D. 1605, and was succeeded by 
Leo XI. 

CLEMENT IX.,(Giulio Rospigliosi,) B. at Pistoia, 1000. suc- 
ceeded Alexander VII., 1667. During his pontificate, 
Candia was taken from the Venetians by the Turks. D. 
1666, and was succeeded by 

CLEMENT X.,(Emilio Altieri,)B. 1590. Being of great age, 
the government was left in the hands of Cardinal Paluzzi, 
a distant relative. D. 1676, and was succeeded by Iuno- 
cent XI. 

Ciement XI., (Giovanni Francesco Albani, ) x. at Pesaro, 
1649, succeeded Innocent XII., 1700. His pontificate 
was disturbed by the quarrels of the Jesuits and the 
Jansenists, and on issuing the famous bull “ Unigen- 
itus,” a schism was produced, which lasted many years, 
between France and Rome. D. 1721, and was succeeded 
by Innocent XIII. 

CLEMENT XII.,(Lorenzo di Corsini,)B. at Florence, 1652, 
succeeded Benedict XIII. in 1730, and reformed many 
abuses of the Church. D. 1740, and was succeeded by 
Benedict XIV. 

CLEMENT XIII.,(Curlo Rezzonico,) B. at Venice, 168%, suc- 
ceeded Benedict XIV., 1758. The Jesuits having been 
expelled from France, Spain, Portugal, and Naples, he 
made great but useless efforts to reinstate them. In 
1768 he lost Avignon and Benevento. D. 1769. — There 
is a splendid mausoleum to him in St. Peter's, executed 
by Canova, who was eight years employed on it. He 
was succeeded by 

CLEMENT XIV.,(Giovanni Vincenzo Antonio Ganganelli,)B. 
at St. Arcangelo, 1705, Being ofa conciliating disposition, 
he lived on good terms with all the European courts, and 
recovered Avignon and Benevento, which had been lost 
under the preceding pontiff. Pressed to decide the ques- 
tion of the abolition of the order of the Jesuits, he, in 
1773, after temporizing for several years, issued the bull 
orduining their suppression. D. 1774, and was succeeded 
by Pius VI. 

Clement, Jacques, a French regicide. See Henry III. 

Clement, a. (Lut. clemens.) Calm; mild; placid; mild 
in temper and disposition; lenient; indulgent; kind; 
merciful; gracious; disposed to forgive, pardon, or 
spare: as, n clement ruler. 

Clement of Alexandria. See CLEMENS. 


Cleopa 


Cleopatra’s Needle 
Cleostra’tus, an eminent Greek astronomer and 


killed, 371 s.c. This battle, when the Spartan army 
was almost entirely destroyed, put an end to the pre- 
eminence of Sparta in Greece. 


Cleo’me,n. (%.) A genus of plants, order Capparida. 


cee. The Spider-wort, (“ pungens, 3-4 feet high, is a 
common garden - plant, with curious purple flowers, 
blossoming in July. 


Cleom'enes III., king of Sparta, succeeded his father 


Leonidas. He was of an enterprising spirit, and resolved 
to restore the ancient discipline of Lycurgus in its full 
force, by banishing luxury and intemperance. He made 
war against the Achwans, and attempted to destroy their 
league. Aratus, the general of the Achæans, who sup- 
ed himself inferior to his enemy, called Antigonus to 
is assistance; and Cleomenes, when he had fought the 
unfortunate battle of Sellasia, 222 B. c., retired into 
Egypt, to the court of Ptolemy Euergetes, where his 
wife and children had gone before him. Ptolemy re- 
ceived him with great cordiality: but his successor, weak 
and suspicious, soon expressed his jealousy of this noble 
stranger, and imprisoned him. Cleomenes killed bim- 
self, and his body was flnyed and exposed on a cross, 
220 n. c.— There were others of this name, but of in- 
ferior note, 


Cle’on, a celebrated Athenian popular leader, was the 


son of Cleænetus, and was by trade a tanner. He was 
the opponent of the measures of Pericles, on whose death 
he became the popular favorite. His character and de- 
signs have been represented in the most contradictory 
colors; and the controversy whether he is to be regarded 
as an earnest defender of popular rights. or a vulgar, 
factious mob-leader, is still unsettled. He is severely 
treated by Thucydides, and is the object of the most 
merciless satire of Aristophanes. The massacre of the 
Mitylenwan prisoners at Athens, in B. C. 427, was chiefly 
owing to his influence. Two years afterwards he gained 
great distinction by his capture of the Spartans in the 
island of Sphacteria, opposite to the fort of Pylos. In 422 
he commanded an expedition against Brasidas in Thrace, 
and was defeated and killed in the battle before Am- 
phipolis. 


Cleo’na, in Dwa, a township of Scott co. ; pop. abt. 347. 
Cle/opas, one of the two disciples who were going to 


Emmaus on the day of the resurrection, when Jesus 
himself drew near and talked with them, (Luke xxiv. 
18.) It is a question whether C. is to be considered as 
identical with Cleophas or Alpheus in John xix. 25.— 
See ALPH4&us. 

tra, queen of Egypt. She was the daughter of 
Ptolemy Auletes, who, at his death, left his crown to 
her and her younger brother, Ptolemy: but being mi- 
nors, they were placed under the guardianship of Poth- 
inus and Achilles, who —— 
deprived Cleopatra of g 
her share of the govern- 
ment. Cæsar, however, 
who had met her at 
Alexandria, being 
struck with her youth- 
ful charms, — she was 
then about 17, — took 
up her canse and pro- 
claimed her queen of 
Egypt; and for some 
time Cleopatra made 
the conqueror the bond- 
slave of her beauty. 
She followed him to Fig. 618. — CLEOPATRA. 
Rome, and was there (Bronze coin. Cabinet of 
at the time of his mur- Medals, Paris.) 
der. After Cæsar’s death 
she captivated the triumvir, Mark Antony; who, after 
marrying Octavia, left her for the sake of Cleopatra. 
The latter was with Antony at the fatal battle of Actium, 
and failing to fascinate Augustus, and determined not 
to be his prisoner, she put an end to her existence by 
applying an asp to her arm, the bite of which caused 
her immediate death, B. c. 30, aged 39. Cleopatra had 
a son by and several children by Antany. 
See ALEXANDRIA. 


mathematician, a native of Tenedos. He first arranged 
the signs of the zodiac, and corrected the error in the 
length of the Grecian year, by introducing the period 
termed Octaeteris. He flourished in the 6th century B. o. 


CLEMENS, SAMUEL LANGHORNE, See MARK Twain, p. 1725. 
Clem/ent I., Clemens Romanus, Pope, and one of the 
apostolic fathers, B. about 4. D. 30. It is supposed that 
he is the same Clement mentioned by St. Paul (Phil. iv. 


Clemen'ti, Muzio, an Italian composer, B. in Rome, 
1752, spent the greater part of his life in England. He 
1 106 sonatas, several symphonies, overtures, 


c., and a large work entitled Gradus ad Parnassum, Cle 


3) as one of his fellow-laborers, The identity is asserted 
in Euseb. (H. E. iii. 4), Origen (vol. i. p. 262, ed. Lom- 
matzsch), and Jerome Cae iene Eccl. p. 176). He was, 
according to Catholic tradition, baptized by St. Peter, | 
and ordained bishop of Rome in 91, succeeding to Ana- 
cletus. Among the writings which are attributed to| 


him are, one epistle exhorting to unity (generally ad- 
mitted as genuine); two other epistles preserved by the 
Syriac Church; the two collections of apostolical canons 
and constitutions; and the Clementines, a narrative of 
his life, and of his connection and journeys with St. 
Peter. Heis accounted a saint and martyr in the Roman 
calendar, his festival being Nov. 23. D. about 100, and 
was succeeded by Evaristus. In 1875,a part of the Ist 
and 2d Epistle, hitherto lost, were found in the library 
of the Holy Sepulchre in Constantinople, and shortly 
after, an ancient Syriac version of both Epistles was 
foundin Paris. See St. C.of Rome, by Lightfoot. Lond. 1877. 

CLEMENT II.,(.Suidger,) was of Saxon birth, and, in 1046, 
succeeded Gregory VI., who was pope during the dy- 
nusty of Benedict IX. He crowned Henry III. empe- 
ror, and p, 1047; and at his death, Benedict was restored 
to the papal see. 

Cuzment III. succeeded Gregory VIII. in 1187, preached 


on the art of pianoforte-playing. D. 1832. 
(lem'entine, a. Pertaining to St. Clement, or to the 
constitution of Clement V. 
Clem’ently, adv. With clemency ; mercifully. 
Clem’enton, in New Jersey, a village of Camden co., 
13 m. S. S. E. of Camden. 


Clementaburg. in Kentucky, a village of Crittenden 


co., on the Ohio, m. W. by 8. of Frankfort. 

Clem'’monsville, in North Carolina, a village of 
Davidson co. 

Clench, v.a. See CLINCH. 

Cle'obis and Bi’ton. (t.) Two youths, sons of 
Cydippe, the priestess of Juno, at Argos. When oxen 
could not be procured to draw their mother’s chariot to 
the temple of Juno, they put themselves under the yoke, 
and drew it, amidst the acclamations of the multitude, 
who congratulated the mother on the piety of her sons. 
Cydippe entreated the goddess to reward them with the 
best gift that could be granted to mortals. When Cy- 
dippe came forth from the temple, she found her sons 
“asleep for ever“ in each other's arms. 

Cleobulus, one of the seven wise men of Greece, was 
a native of the Isle of Rhodes, and lived in the 6th cen- 
tury B. o. 


„ v. a. 
designate. (o 


“ Ere I could make thee .. . clepe thyself my love.“ —SRals. 


* S. clipian, to call.) To name, call, or 


—v. i. To cry out in an appealing manner. 


“Cleping for vengeance of this treachery. Mirror for Magistrates. 


Clep’sydra, n. [Lat., from Gr. klepsydra — kleptō, to 


steal, and /yddr, water.] A water-clock ; a time-piece 
used by the ancients, which measured time by the dis- 
charge of a certain quantity of water, which stole gradu- 
ally and insensibly away through an orifice of a deter- 
minate magnitude. Clepsydras were first brought into 
use in Egypt under the reigns of the Ptolemies, and seem 
to have been common in Rome, though they were em- 
ployed chiefly in winter; in summer, sun-dials were 
used. Though clepsydras ure attended with several fn- 
conveniences, the principal of which is the uneqnal 
rapidity of the flow caused either by a variation in the 
depth of the water in the containing vessel, or of tem- 
perature, or barometric pressure, they are nevertheless 
susceptible of considerable accuracy ; and before the in- 
vention of clocks and watches, astronomers could de- 
pend only on clepsydras for measuring small portions 
of time. At present they are abandoned, because 
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pendulum clocks and watches are much more convenient, | 
as well as infinitely more exact. In one case, however. 
it has been proposed to revive their use; namely, for 
the accurate measurement of very short intervals of 
time by the flowing of mercury from a small orifice in 
the bottom of a vessel kept constantly filled to a fixed 
height. The stream is intercepted at the moment of 
noting any event, and diverted aside into a receiver, 
into which it continues to run till the moment of noting 
any other event, when the intercepting cause is sud- 
denly removed. The stream then flows in its original 
course, and ceases to run into the receiver. ‘The weight 
of mercury received, compared with the weight of that 
which passes through the orifice in a given time, ob- 
served by the clock, gives the interval between the 
events. A form of water-clock has also recently been 
devised for communicating the necessary motion to 
telescopes equatorially mounted. 

Clere. See LECLERO. 

Clere’-story, Clear’-story. (Arch.) An upper 
story, or row of windows in a Gothic church, rising 
clear above the adjoining parts of the building. 

Clergy, (klér'je,) n. pl. (Fr. clergé; Lat. clericus, clerus ; 
Gr. klerikos, from kléros, a lot, portion, inheritance, from 
the manner in which Matthias was elected by lot to the 
apostleship.] The body or order of men chosen or set 
apart to the service of God, iu the Christian Church; — 
in contradistinction to the lay worshippers, or laity. 
This nse of the term is very ancient, and appears to have 
gradually become prevalent, as the ministers of religion 
more and more exclusively, instead of the members of 
the Christian Church equally, bes cy to be regarded as 
God's “ heritage” and “ priesthood” (I Pet. ii. 9, and v. 3), 
consecrated to him, and peculiarly his. The distinction 
between the C. and the laity became more marked 
through the multiplication of offices and titles among 
the C., the ascription to them of a place in the Christian 
Church similar to that of the priests and Levites in the 
Jewish Church, with peculiar rights and privileges; the 
growth of monastic institutions, and the introduction 
ofcelibacy. In harmony with the notions on which this 
distinction is founded, is that of an indelible character 
derived from ordination, so that a renunciation of the 
clerical office is either viewed as an impossibility, or a 
sort of Apostasy. These notions in their highest degree 
belong to the Roman Catholic Church. In the Protes- 
tant churches, the distinction between C. and laity is 
much less wide; and although the same terms are often 
used, it is rather conventionally than in their full signi- 
fication. Among the privileges accorded to the C. by the 
Roman emperors, and in the Middle Ages, was exemp- 
tion from civil offices; among the rights asserted by 
them, and which caused much dispute, was exemption | 
from lay-jurisdiction, even in cases of felony. The term| 
Scular C. is the designation of priests of the Roman 
Catholic Church who are not of any religious order, but 
have the care of parishes. Monks who are in holy or- 
ders are designated Regular C. 

Cler’gyable, a. Admitting the benefit of clergy, or 
entitled to the same; as, a clergyable felony. —Blackstone. 

Clergyman, n.: pl. CLERGYMEN. One of the clergy; 
aman in holy orders; a person regularly qualified and 
authorized to preach the Gospel and administer its ordi- 
nances. 

“It seems to be in the power of a reasonable cler, 
the most ignorant mao comprehend his duty. — 


Cleric, n. [Lat. clericus.] A clerk, or clergyman; a 
clerical person. 

Cler'ie, Clerical, a. Belonging to the clergy; be- 
fitting the clergy, or a clergyman ; as, clerical duties. — 
Pertaining to a clerk or writer; as, a clerical error. 

Clerie'ity, n. State or condition of a clergyman. 

Cler'isy, n. [See CLERGY.] The literary or well-edu- 
cated element of society. 

Clerk, n. IA. S. clerc, cleric, from Lat. clericus; Gr. 
klerikos.) In its primary sense, it was the legal ap- 
pellation of a clergyman. The clergy being exclusively 
the learned part of the community of the Middle Ages, 
the word hence came to signify an educated person; and 
thus acquired the sense of a scribe or writer in France 
and England. 

A man of letters; a scholar. (o.) 

—One who is employed under another person as a writer 
or an accountant: a scribe; a penman; as, a merchant's 
clerk; the clerk of a court, &c. 

A clerk foredoom'd his father’s soul to cross, 
Who pens a stanza when he should engross.” — Pope. 

An assistant in a shop or store, who acts as a salesman, 
&c.; one who attends only to a part of the business of 
a merchant, while the merchant himself superintends 
the whole. (U. States.) 

In England, a Jay functionary who reads the responses 
in a church; as, a parish-clerk, 

Clerk’-ale, n. In England, a village festival held in 
honor of the parish-clerk, 


man to make 


Clerk (less. a. Illiterate; ignorant; without learning. 

Clerk liness, n. State or quality of being clerkly; 
scholarship. 

Clerk’ly, a. Scholarly; literate: learned. 

Clerk’ship, n. State of being a member of the minis- 
try of the Church. 

—Scholarship ; literary qualifications; learning. 

—Office or business of a clerk; as, a clerkship in the Trea- 
sury.— Function of a lay church-officer; as, a parish- 


clerkship. 

Clermont’. [Lat. clarus mms, airy mountain.] The 
name of many small French towns and villages. 

Clermont, in /ndiana, a post-village of Marion co., 10 
m. W. N. W. of Indianapolis. 

Clermont’, in Jowa, a post-village and township of 
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Fayette co., 28 m. W. of Prairie du Chien, and 36 S. S. W. 
of Lansing, on Turkey River, 

Clermont, in New York,a post-township of Columbia 
15 m. S. by W. of Hudson, on Hudson River; pop. 

021. 

Clermont’, in Ohio, a S. W. co.; area, 402 sq.m. It is 
bounded on the S. W. by the Ohio, on the W. by the Lit- 
tle Miami River, and drained by the E. turk of Little 
Miami. Surface, irregular; soil, fertile. C. had, in 1867: 
horses, 9,255; cattle, 13,180 ; mules, 9,915; sheep, 16,960; 
hogs, 20,508. Cup. Batavia. 

Clermont, in Tennessee, a village of Warren co., about 
60 m. S. E. of Nashville. 

Clermont-Ferrand. (anc. Augustonemetum,) n city 
of France, cap. of dep. Puysle- Done, on an affluent of 
the Allier, 82 m. W. of Lyons and 208 m. 8. by W. of 
Paris. It is finely situated on an eminence, surrounded 
on the S. and W. by an amphitheatre of mountains, of 
which the Puy-de-Dôme is the culminating point, and 
overlooking on the N. and E. the picturesque and 
fertile plain of the Limagne. anf. Linen, woollen 
cloths, paper, &c. Anterior to the Roman conquest, this 
city was named Nemosus, and was the cap. of the Ar- 
verni. It is the birthplace of Gregory of Tours, Pascal, 
Delille, Desaix, &c. Ip. 37, 600. 

Clermont l'Hérault, a town of France, dep. Hé- 
rault, 23 m. W.N.W. of Montpellier. It has extensive 
manufactures of woollen cloth. Pup. 6.050. 

Clermont Mills, in Maryland, a post-office of Hart- 
ford co. 

Clermont-Tonnerre, Antoine JULES DE, a French 
cardinal, B. 1749. He was an active member of the 
States-general; but is chiefly remembered as author of 
the interesting Journal T what occurred at the Temple 
during the Captivity of Louis XVI. D. 1830, 

Clermont-Tonnerre, SraxisLAS. COMTE DE, was one 
of the first among the nobility to side with the popular 

ty in the opening scenes of the French revolution. 
aving at length given umbrage to his party, he was 
mt to death in 1704. 

Clermont -Tonnerre. an island of the Pacific, in 
the Low Island group, in Lat. 18° 32’ 49” S., Lon. 136° 
21/12” W. Surface low; 10 m. long, and 114 wide. It was 
discovered by the French admiral Duperré in 1825. 

Clermont’ville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
McKean co., 194 m..N. W. of Harrisburg. 

Cler‘omancy, n. [Fr. cléromancie, from Gr. kléros, 
lot, and manteia, prophesying.] Art of divination by 
the tossing of dice or other marked cubes. 

Cleron“omy. n. [Gr. kléros, and nemesithai, to pos- 
sess.) Heritage; patrimony; hereditary position; in- 
heritance. 

Cler’-story, n. (Arch.) See CLere-story. 

Cle’rus, n., Cler‘idie, n. pl. (Zoöl.) A genus and 
family of Coleopterous insects, of small extent; gener- 
ally handsomely variegated in their colors, and seldom 
exceeding aninch in length. The 
species of the genus Clerus are 
amongst the largest of the family; 
having the elytra generally of a 
bright red color, ornamented with 
purple spots. The perfect insects ex- 
tract the honey from flowers; but 
their larvee, which are of a bright 
red color, are very destructive to 
bees and wasps, in the nests of 
which the females deposit their eggs, 
during the absence of those insects, 
upon whose grubs the larve of the 
Clerus prey; they begin in the cell 
where they were hatched, and pro- 
ceed from cell to cell, devouring 
each inhabitant until they arrive at 
maturity. 


Cleth’ra, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Ericaceae. 


Fig. 619. 
HIVE-BEETLE. 
. apiarius.) 


The Sweet-pepper 
Bush, C. alni/olia, 
is a deciduous 
shrub, 4 to 8 feet 
high, growing in 
swamps; leaves al- 
ternate, petiolate; 
peduncles and ca- 
lyx hoary - pubes- 
cent; corolla white, 
spreading, about 
equalling the sta- 
mens and styles ; 
blossoming inJuly. 
Cle’to Creek, in 
Texas, Goliad co., 
flows S. into the 
San Antonio. 
Cleve’land, 
6 Fig. 020. — SWEET PEPPER-BUSH. 
thor, B. 1802. In (C. alnifolia.) 
1823 he entered Dartmouth Coll., and wrote The Moral 
Characters of Theophrastus, with a Translation and 
Critical Notes, and an Epitome of Grecian Antiquities, 
in 1827, both works having been published before he 
took his degree. His First Lessons in Latinupon a New 
Plan, and a work entitled The National Orator, ap- 
peared in 1828, and his edition of Xenophon’s Anabasis, 
with English Notes, in 1830; in which year he was elected 
to the professorship of the Latin and Greek Languages 
in Dickinson Coll. In 1831 he published A Compendium 
of Grecian Antiquities. In 1832 he was appointed Profes- 
sor of Latin in the University of New York, and in 1834 
he established a young ladies’ school in Philadelphia. 
In addition to other educational works, he published, 
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in 1848, A Compendium of English Literature, from Sir 

John Mandeville to William Cowper, and a continuation 

of the work under the title of English Literature of the 

Nineteenth Century, Prof. C. was author of other works, 

including an edition of Miltom’s Poetical Works, with Life, 

Draertution on each Foem, Notes, and Copious Indices. 
. 1869. 

Cleveland. in Georgia, n village of Meriwether co. 
100 m. W. by S. of Milledgeville. 

—A post-viliage, cap. of White co. 

Cleveland, in J/inois, a village of Boone co. 

Cleveland, in Indiand, a towuship of Elkhart co.; 
pop. 549. 

—A village of Tippecanoe co., 54 m. N.E. of Indianapolis. 

—A p.-v. of Hancock co., 28 m. E. of Indianapolis. 

—A township of Whitley co, 

Cleveland, in Minnesota,a post-township of Le Sueur co., 
7 m. E. of St. Peter, and 12 N.E. of Mankato; pop. 1,052. 

Cleveland, in New York, a post-village of Constantia 
township, Oswego co., on Oneida Lake, 48 m. W. by N. 
of Utica. 

Cleveland, in North Carolina, a S. W. co., bordering on 
S. C.; area, 660 sq.m. It is traversed by the First 
Broad River. Surface irregular, and marked by several 
considerable elevations, the principal of whichis King's 
Mountain, in the 8. E. part of the co. The soil is gen- 
erally fertile. Cap. Shelby. 

Cleve'land, in Ohio, a large city and port of entry, 
cap. Cuyahoga co., on Luke Erie, at the mouth of Cuya- 
hoga River, 255 m. N.E. of Cincinnati, 195 m. S.W. of 
Buffalo, and 135 E.N.E. of Columbus; Lat. 41° 31/7” N., 
and Lon. 81° 45/57” W. This fine city (the second in 
the State in size, wealth, and importance) is situated 
ona high bluff elevated some 80 ft. ab. the lake, has 
broad, rectangular streets, well shaded with trees 
(whence it is called the“ Forest City”), several public 
squares, and a number of bandsume public edifices, 
Among them are the U. S. buildings, the Co. Court- 
House, U. S. Marine Hospital, Charity Hospital, City 
Hall, the High Schoo), the Viaduct, crossing the river, 
costing $2,200,000, and the Union R.R. depot; about 
135 churches of various denominations, St. Paul's 
(Epis.) and First Meth. nre worthy of special mention; 
a large number of excellent schools, colleges, literary 
and theatrical institutions, &c. In the centre of the 
principal square adorning this city is a magnificent 
marble statue of Commodore Perry, the hero of Lake 
Erie. Wade Park, private grounds of 250 acres, is open 
to the public, situated on Euclid Ave., one of the finest 
streets in the U. 8. The major portion of C. is built of 
brick and stone, and it is generally esteemed a dry and 
healthy place. There are here several handsome ceme- 
teries, as the City, Lake View, Riverside, the Woodland, 
the Roman Catholic, &c. From the commanding posi- 
tion this city occupies on Lake Erie, it necessarily fol- 
lows that it is a place of the highest commercial im- 
portance, both as a railroad centre and as the entrepôt 
of a lurge trade with Canada. The Great Ohio Canal, 
connecting with the Ohio River, has here its chief out- 
let; while the principal lines of railroad communication 
meeting in C. are the Atlantic and Great Western, 
Cleveland and Mahoning, Cleveland and Toledo, Clevelan 
Columbus, Cincinnati, and Indianapolis, Cleveland an 
Pittsburg, Cleveland and Erie, Lake Shore and Mich. 
S., and Lake Shore and T. Vulley. Street railways 
abound. The large and important traffic carried on 
between C. and Canada, and the regions about Lake 
Superior, employs a great steam fivet; while sailing- 
vessels of a light draught hold a regular communication 
with Liverpool, Eng., via the Lakes, Welland Canal, 
and the river St. Lawrence. C. is the entrepôt of the 
copper and iron ore brought from Lake Superior; an 
on the other hand, forms the shipping-port for the coal 
and agricultural produce of the great State of Ohio, to 
Canada, and foreign countries. Total amount of the 
shipments for 1877, $37,857,726: imports, $29,039,667. 
Vessels cleared hence, 3,136, with tonnage of 1,290.641. 
Entries, 2,955; tonnage, 1,276,554. An extensive break- 
water is being constructed by the U. S, designed fora 
harbor of refuge. The principal manufacturing in- 
terests of this flourishing city consist in copper-smelt- 
ing, boiler-making, iron-founding, wood-wares, leather, 
brick-making, coal-oil distilling, manf. of sewing-ma- 
chines, &c.— Lumber, wool, and salt provisions also 
form a prominent feature of its industrial prosperity. 
The assessed value of property, in 1578, was $71,246,122. 
Bonded debt, $6,061,000, The city is governed by a 
mayor, and 2 councilmen from each of the 18 wards. 
C. was laid out in Oct., 1796, and incorporated in 1836. 
Even in this country there are few examples of such 
rapid city-growth as is evidenced in the case of C. with- 
in the last few years. In 1830, its population was 1,100; 
in 1840, 6,071 : in 1850, 17,034; in 1560, 42,618; in 1870, 
92,846; in 1880, 160.142. 

In Tenn., a twp. and vill., cap. of Bradley co. 

Ciev’enger, Snosat VAIL, an American sculptor, B. at 
Middleton, Ohio, 1812. Ile executed the busts of Web- 
ster, Clay, Van Buren, Kc. D. 1843. 

Clever, a. [A. S. gleawferith, from glaw, skilful, sa- 
gucious; O. Ger. glaw ; Icel. gliggr, acute, sharp; Goth. 


Hagar, with accuracy, with care.) Sayacious: perspi- 

cacious; skilful; talented; dexterous; adroit; able; 

acute; expert; as, a clever uuthor. 

Boe good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever."—C. Kingsley. 
—Executed with ability, dexterity, skill, and success; as, 

a clever performance. 

It was the cleverer mockery of the two." — L' Estrange, 
—Possessing fitness, appropriateness, suitability, or pro- 
riety. 
ii “I can't but think 'twould sound more clever, 
To me, and to my heirs for ever.” — Pope. 
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—Handsome; well-shaped; attractive. 

The girl was a Ught clever wench as any was.” —Arbuthnot. 

—An Americaulem, denoting agreeable; good-natured ; 
amiable; obliging; ns, a clerer fellow. 

Clev‘erish, a. Clever in a moderate sense. (u.) 

Cleverly, adr. lu a clever, expert, or able manner; 
ns, the book is cleverly written. 

A rogue may take n man’s head off as cleverly as an a 

Cleverness, n. Quality of being clever; ability; 
adroituess ; dexterity: skill. 

—Agreeableness of disposition; amiability; courtesy: ob 
ligingness: good-nature. (Used exclusively in the U. 8.) 

Cleves, e town of Prusein, prov. Rhine, formerly the 
cap. of the duchy of Cleves, on the rivulet Kermisdal, 
within 2 m. from the Rhine. Manuf. Flannel and cot- 
ton; it has also iron-foundries. . 10,000, 

Cleves, or Cleves‘town, in Olin, a post-village of 
Hamilton co., abt. 12 m. W. by N. of Cincinnati. 

Clev'is, Clev’y, n. [0. Eng. clewe.] An iron bent in 
the form of au ox-bow, with the two ends perforated to 
receive a pin, used on the end of a tongue of a wagon, 
cart, or plough, to draw it by. — Webster. 

Clew, (frequently written CLOR) m. UA. S. clamo, lie; 
Du. kiawen ; O. Ger_kloben ; Lat. glotus ; allied to W. ciob, 
a round knob,a lump.) A ball of thread; the thread 
that forms a ball. 

„They see small clews draw vastest weights along.” —Dryden. 

—The thread that guides a person fo a labyrinth. 

“ While guided by some olem of beav'aly thread, 
The perplex'd labyrioth we back ward tread." — Roscommon, 

—Anything that guides or directs one in an intricate case, 
or when vne is in doubt. 

“No clew to guide mè thro’ this gloomy maze. — Smith, 
(Nuut ) The lower corner of square sails, and the after 
corner of a fore-and-aft sail. 

—v. u. To direct, as by a thread. 

(Naut.) To truss up suils to the yard, in order to furl- 
ing; as, to claw the muin-topsail. 

Clew Bay, in Ireland, an inlet of the Atlantic, in co. 
Mays, Connaught, Lat. 59° 56’ N., Lon. 9° 40° W., ex- 
tending inland for abt. 15 m., with a nearly uniform 
breadth of 8 m. 

Clew’-garnets, Clae-garnets, „ pl. (Nant) 
Ropes tor bauling up the clews of the fore-sail or main- 
sail of a square-riggm! vessel, 

Clew'-lines, Clue’-lines, n.p. (Nuut) Ropes used 
on board ship for hauling up the clews of a square sail. 

Cliché, (kle-sha’) [ Fr.) (Motul) The ms i 


Cliché casting, n mole of casting whereby the mould ds 


forced perpendicalarly down upon the metal while in a 
stite of fusion. 

Clich'y-la-Garenne, a village of Fange, dep. 
Seine, formerly 5 m. N.W. Paris, but now coutiguous to 
the fortifications of the capital, Here, on March 30, 
1814, an en; ment took place between the allies and 
the National Guard under Marshal Moncey. 

Click, v. i [Formed from the sound. See Crack, of 
which click may be regarded as a weakened 2 
To make a small, sharp noise, or rather a succession oi 
such sounds, as by a gentle striking. 

“ The varulsh d clock that olicka behind the door.”"— Goldamith. 

—v. a. To snatch or seize in a hurried manner. (Used in 
some parts of Englund.) 

=n. (o. Er. cliche.) ( Mach.) A pall, or small piece of iron 
falling with a clicking sound into a notched or ratchet- 
wheel. 

—The latch of a door. (An English provincialism.) 

m small, sharp sound; as, a clice of the tougue. Bee 

LUCK, 

Click'er, n. A cant term for a salesman or trader's 

servant, who stands at the door to invite * 


nson, 

Click’et, n. [O. Fr. cliquet.] The knocker of a door. — 
The latch-key of a door. 

Cliency, n. State or condition of a client, 

Client. n. [Fr. client; Lat. clirns, from Gr. Mud, to 
hear, to comply with, obey; found in aus-cul-to, to give 
ear to: Sansk. fru, to hear.) Among the ancient Ro- 
mans, the clients were a numerous body of the Roman cit- 
izens, so termed relatively to their patrons or protectors. 
This relation was in many aspects similar to that of a 
serf to his feudal lord, but bore a much milder form. It 
was the duty of the patron to watch over the interests of 
his clients, protect them from aggression, and appear 
for them in law-suits. He also frequently made them 
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Client'al, a. Dependent; as, A cliental ange 
—Of, or relating to, a client; as, the “ cliental chair.” 


Dickens. 
Cliented, a. Supplied with clients. 
The worse-conditioned and least-cliented pettifoggers.” Carew. 
Client’elage, n. A body of depeudent persons; the 
followers of n nobleman. 
Cli‘entship, „ Condition of a client; state of de- 
pendency upon a patron. 
“ Patronage and clientehip among the Romans always descend- 


4. — 
‘Clifden, in /daho, a mining village of Alturas co, on 
Feather River, about 14 m. Rocky Bar. 


Clifden, in Ireland, a seaport-town of Connaught, dist., 


Connemara, co, and 43 m. W. N. W. of Galway, on uu in- cL 
1 
A 250%. from clifian, clegſtun. to 


let of Ardbear harbor ; 
Cliff, n. [A. S. clif, cl 


Pig. 621. — LIZARD POINT, 
(Cornwall, England.) 


cleave.] The precipitons side of a rocky mountain; a 
| steep bank; a high and abrupt rock (fig. 621); any 
precipice, 
** As some tall elif, that lifts its awful form.” — Goldsmith. 

(Eum, n. (Mus.) See Cièr. 

| Cliff-limestone, n. (Grol.) In the States west of 
New York, the limestone lies directly npon the Clinton 
limestone. In the peninsula of Michigan the thickness 
is about 100 ft. ( Winchell.) In Ohio, Indiana, and Mlinois, 
this rock and the corniferous strata overlying it have 
beon called the Clif-limestone, because it often stands in 
bold bluffs along the river-valleys. Such bluff are a 
common feature in all limestone regions where the 


Clif ford, in /ndiana, a post- village of Bartholomew co., 

en Flat Rock Creek, about 8 m. N. by E. of Columbus. 

Clifford, in /*nnxylrania, a post-townehip of Busque- 
hanna co, 10 m. N. of Carbondale, 

Cliffy, a. Having clilfs; broken; craggy; as, “ Vesta’s 
cli fy isle." — Dyer. 

Clift, n. [See Ciirr.) A fissure, crack, or cleft. 

" High growing on the top of rocky clit.” — Spenser. 

ClifVed, a. Broken; fractured; fissured. 

Clifton, a favorite watering-place of England, forming 
the W. suburb of Bristol. It has tepid springs of 75°, 
which contain much carbonic acid and salts of mag- 
nesia, and were brought into notice about 1675. Pop. 
17,897. — ISTOL, 

Clifton, in Minois, a post-village of Iroquois co., 69 m. 
8. by W. of Chicago. 

Clifton, in Jndiana, a township of Boone co.; pop. 
1,220. 
ifton, in Jowa, a post- village of Louisa co., 22 m. E. W. 
of Muscatine. 

Clifton, in Kansas, a post-village of Washington co., 
about 50 m. N.W. of Manhattan. 

Clifton, in Kentucky, u village of Woodford co,, on the 
Kentucky River. 

Cliften, in Maine, a township of Penobscot co.; pop. 

Clifton, in Michigan, a P.O. of Keweenaw co. 

Clifton, in Minnesota, a village of Bt. Louis co., on Lake 

rior, about 12 m. N.E. of Du Lath. 


nts of land on lease, In return theclient was bound to | Clifton, in Missouri, a village of Jefferson co., on the 


end his patron, and contribute tuwards any extraor- 
diuary expenses he might be subject to; asthe portion- 
ing his daughters, the payment of a fine imposed on 
the estate, 40. He might not appear as accuser or wit- 
ness against him in judicial proceedings; a prohibition 
which was reciprocal. The body of clients was in- 
creased by the institution by which foreigners, who, as 
allies of Rome, had a share of its franchise, might choose 
themselves patrons on their coming to settle in the city, 
The obligations of clients were hereditary, and — 
not be shaken off unless through the decay of the family 
of the patron. The clients have by some been distin- 
guished from the plebeians; by others they have been 
regarded as plebeians who of their own will entered into 
certain relations with the patrician families. — Among 
the other duties of a Roman patron towards his client 
was that of maintaining his canse gratuitously in legal 
proceedings. Hence the term client has become appro- 
priated in modern times to one whose cause is prose- 


cuted, or defended, and his person represented by an al- | 


vocate, counsellor, or lawyer, —though it cannot be said 
that such representations be at all gratuitous. 
Cli’entage, u. A body, or the business, of clients, 


Mississippi River, 26 m. S. by W. of St. Louis, 

Clifton, in Nerada, a village of Lander co., on the 
Troiyabe Mountain range, In Reese River mining dis- 
trict, 1 m. W. of Austin. 

Clifton, in New York, a twp, of St. Lawrence co, 

—A village of Richmond co., on New York Bay, about 7 m. 
8.8.W. of New York city. 

Clifton, In Ohio, a vi of Clarke co., about 50 m. 
S. W. of Columbus. 

—A post-village of Greene co., on the Little Miami River, 
75 m. N.E. of Cincinnati. 

Clifton, in Pransylrania, a village of Carbon co., N. of 
the Lehigh River, about 120 m. N.E. of Harrisburg. 

—A post-village of Lazerneco., abt. 16 m. S. E. of Scranton. 

(Clifton, in Trnnessee, a post-village of Wayne cu. 

| Clifton, in W. Virginia, a post-office of Mason oo, 

Clifton, in Wisconsin, a village of Dane c, on the Wis- 
consin River, about 24 m. N.W. of Madison. $ 

—A township of Grant co. 

=A post-township of Monroe co., about 22 m. E.8.E. of 

parta. 

—A township of Pierce co, on the St. Croix River, 5 m. 

above Prescott. 


strata aro nearly horizontal and in heavy beds.—Dana. | 
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Linon Dale, in Massachusetts, a P. O. of Essex co. 

(Clifton Fo „ in Virginia, a P O. of Alleghany co 

(Clifton Hill, in Missouri, a post-office of Randolph c 

Clifton Park, in New York, a post-township of Sane 
tuga co., 17 m. N. by W. of Albany, bordering vn the Mo- 
hawk River and Erie Canal, 

Clifton Spri „iu New York, a poat-village of On- 
tario co., A m. E.3.E. of Rochester, - 

EA in Jndiana, a township of Bartholomew co.; pop, 


Clifty, in Indiana, a post-village of Decatur co., 45 m. 
S. E. of Indianapolis. 

ciay Creek, iu Alabama, flows 8. into Sipsey River, 
in Walker co. 


lenr Creek, in Indiana, Jefferson co., falls into 

| the Ohio I m. below Madison. 

ifty Creek, in /ndiana, rises in Rush co., flows S. W. 
about 50 m.and enters the Driftwood Fork of White 
River, 3 m. below Columbus. 

Clifty Creek, in Arntucky, flows through the B. R. 
part of Muhlenberg co, into Muddy Creek. 

Climac'ter, n. Sume as CLIMACTERIC. 

Cimac'terie, n. (Gr. Klimakter, adj. of klimaktérikoa, 
from klimax, a ladder, a staircase, from xn, to make 
to slope or , By this word was formerly 
understood a crit period i: 


mman life; when a cer- 
tain stage or progress in life had been accomplished, and 
when the frame was considered more susceptible of ax- 
ternal im; ns than at other times; and after 
if passed with sufety, the body was likely (except from 
special circumstances) to escape the of mor. 
tality. The ancients, who fully entertained and impli 
citly believed in these periodical changes, divided them 
into certain epochs; the first taking place at the end of 
the Tth year, and the sulsequent answering to 
the numbers resulting from the multiplication of 3, 7, 
and 9 into each other—as the Zist, the 49th, the 
and the Slst. It is supposed that Pythagoras deri 
the doctrine of the C. s: m from the Egyptians; but 
rdr, the c j ges that be pede pinhead 
sev: are very important, and are of two oppo- 
site kinds — the one ol renovation, the other of decay. 
It is seldom, in such an artificial life as a high state of 
civilization entails, that the of decay which 
mark the two lust epochs can be carefully stutlied; sumo 
disease or other consequent on an artificial state of ex- 
istence occurring, under which, when chronic, as ia gen- 
erally the case, all the gradual advances of nature towards 
absolute exhaustion are lost sight of and remain un- 
noticed, till their concentrated effects are developed in 
what is known by the popular phrase of a “ breakin, 
up of the physical and mental strength.” When this 
decay comes on naturally, it is found to show itself more 

uently, and always more strongly, in the man than 
in the woman; the reason of this is self-evident, from the 
more active, exciting, and exhausting career of the man 
than that of the woman. By the C. system, 7 years was 
declared to be the termination of childhood ; 14 the term 
of pu ; 21 of adult nge; and 35, or five times seven, 
as the height of physical and bodily ES at seven 
times seven, or 49, the person was said to have reached 
the height of his mental strength, or intellectual pow- 
ers; at 63, or nine times seven, he was said to have 
reached the grand climacteric; and at the tenth return 
of the seventh or Toth year of age, the ordinary 
limit of human life was said to be reached. 

Climacter‘ical, a. Relating to, or denoting, a criti- 
cal period of human life; climacteric, 

Cli'matal,a. Pertaining to, or caused by, climate; as, 
a climatul disense. 

Ciimatar’chio, a. [From Gr. klimatos, and archein, 
to be chief] Presiding over climates, 

Climate, n. [Fr. climal; Gr. klima, klimatos, from 
Mind, keklimas, to wake to bend, slope, or incline.) 
(Anc. Geng.) A region or zone of the earth's — 
said by the ancients to decline towards the equator, an 
incline towards the poles. 

(Clim.) Climate, in its most general acceptation, em- 
braces all those modifications of the atmosphere by which 
our organs are sensibly affected : such as temperature, hu- 
midity, variations of barometric pressure, the tranquillity 
of the atmosphere or the effects of winds, the purity of 
the air, or its mixture with gaseous emanations more or 
Jess salubrious; and lastly, the habitual diaphanity of the 
atmosphere — that piepe d of the sky so important on 
account of the inflaence which it exercises not only on 
the development of organic tissues in vegetables and the 
ripening of fruits, but also on the ensemblr of moral sen- 
sations which mankind experience in the different zones. 
There are two general causes on whieh the climate 
culiar to any country principally depends — Ist. its dis- 
tance from the equator; 2d, its altitude above the level 
of the sea; but their effect ia generally modified by 
many circumstances Sepa da partial influence. Among 
these may be enumerated t ration and oxtent 
of the country; its inclination and local exposure; the 
direction of the chains of mountains by which it is in- 
tersected, or which are in ite vicinity; the nature of the 
soil as it is more or less favorable to radiation, absorp- 
tion, and evaporation; the proximity to, or distance 
from seas; the action of winds blending the tempera- 
tures of different latitudes; and even the changes pro- 
duced by cultivation, The appreciation of all these 
causes, which modify the results deduced from the con- 
sideration of latitade and elevation alone, and the effect 
produced by their combined operation, constitutes the 
science of Giimatology. The actual system of climatolo- 
gy may be briefly explained. The land takes up heat 
rapidly in summer, and, in the north, becomes frozen 
and snow-clad in winter. Land winds may, conse- 
quently, be intensely hot or intensely culd; and hence 
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lands have a tendency to produce extremes of climate. 
A place on the continents having a mean January tem- 
perature of 5% (u very warm temperatare for that sen- 
son) is to be found only in warm latitudes, and one with 
a mean July temperature of 50° (x cold temperature tor 
the season) only in the colder zones of the globe. The 
mean January temperature of New York is 311° F., 
while the mean July temperature is 73°. Now, in 
North America the January isethermai lina of 40°) 
almost touches the Gulf of Mexico, and the July 
line of 50° passes near the mouth of Mackenzie River, 
or the arctic circle, — the extreme winters and tense | 
summers causing this great change. In Asia, again, the 
January line of 50° runs just north of Canton, near 26° 
Nand the July line of 50° touches the Arctic Ocean 
at the mouth of the Lena, iu 72 N., making n difference 
of 46° of latitude, or nearly 3,000 miles, as the effect of 

the land on the climate. The waters of the ocean re- 
main unfrozen even far into the arctic, unless crowded 
with lands, their perpetual movement tending to pro- 
duce a uniformity of temperature over the globe; and 
hence winds from the oceans or any large body of water 
are moderating aud never very cold. They produce what 
is called an insular climate. Absence of land from high 
latitudes is equivalent to an absence of the source of 

extreme cold; and from tropical latitudes, that of ex- 
treme heat: and the sinking of all lands would diminish 
greatly both extremes. But sinking high-latitude lands 
also diminish the extreme of heut, since the lands 
become very much heated in summer, and this heat is 
diffused by the winds. The mean temperature of the 
Northern hemisphere is stated by Dove at 60° F., and 
that of the Southern at 56° F., while the extremes for 
the globe, taking the annnal means, are 80° F. and zero. 
If there were no land, the mean temperature would 
probably be but little above what it is bow, or not far 
from + 0° for the whole globe. 

( Physiol.) The faculty with which man can adapt him- 
self to every contingency of climate, and not only ex- 
ist, but flourish, under the most opposite extremes of 
heat or cold, wet or dry, is one of the most remarkable 
circumstances connected with the history of human life; 
and yet the means by which nature has provided for} 
these vicissitudes of temperature are as simple as they 
are beautiful. Although nature has been thus bounti- 
ful in enabling man to live with safety under the gloom | 
of an arctic winter, or on the scorching plains of a tor- 
rid zone, some judgment and prudence are demanded 
from the man himself, if he hopes to pass through his 
probation iu either condition with comfort and safety. 
That he may not err in his yption of such necessary 
Tules, he is assisted by a species of instinct and by a 
number of examples, which, if he exercise the reason- 
ing properties with which he has been so largely en- 
dowed, can only through ignorance or inattention cause 
him to do other than always turn such evidences to his 
benefit and guidance. The first of these is the natural 
craving of the system for a dietary in accordance with 
the temperature of the country in which the individual 
is placed —that is, according as the stomach and imagi- 
nation are left unfettered by prejudice or custom to 
follow an independent course of action. Thus, under a 
vertical sun, when the exhaustion from heat is exces- 
sive,and the circulation of the blood is in advance of the 
Natural course, a full and stimulating diet of animal 
food is itself not only highly injudicious and uncalled 
for, bnt, when persevered in, becomes actually hurtful, 
and may be, under certain conditions, dangerous to the 
integrity of the system. Again, if, under the crushing 
influence of perpetual frost and snow, a man attempt to 
keep up his animal heat and resist the depressing po- 
tency of benumbing cold, by an Asiatic or vegetarian 
dietary, the consequences would be equally dangerous, 
and even more rapidly fatal, In the same manner, the 
color of the natural clothing of the wild animals of the 
region should appeal to the judgment of man, and in- 
struct him always to dress as nearly as possible in the 
same tone as that of the native denizens of the bush or 
phin, the ice-floe or the jungle. Why man can endure 
with impunity ranges of temperature that, described by 
the readings of the thermometer, would to many appear 
perfectly absurd, proceeds entirely from the balance of 
power kept up between the temperature of the skin and 
that of the surrounding atmosphere, by the circulation 
of the blood throngh the lungs raising the temperature, 
by the absorption and mixture of oxygen from the air 
with the carbon in the blood, and the giving off of car- 
bonic acid gas: animal heat being created by the instan- 
taneous change. The more frequently a man breathes, 
as in running, the greater is the amount of heat the 
individual experiences. It is from this fact — the gene- 
ration of an extra amount of animal heat, with a corre- 
sponding evaporation from the surface of the body — that 
the man who some years ago, in France, exhibited him- 
self seated in a baker's oven, while his dinner was being 
cooked at his feet, was enabled to endure without dan- 
ger so higha temperature, and for so comparatively long 
a period of time. 

( Med.) The influence of climate on the human life is 
now so universally allowed, that it is quite unnecessary 
for us to say a word respecting its beneficial action on 
the animal economy; the benefit resulting from the 
change from a cold, humid atmosphere, to a warm, dry 
one, is also as well understood, and as marked in its ef- 
fects, as a change of treatment from an ignorant to a 
scientific system is satisfactory and apparent. The in- 
fluence exercised on the respiratory organs and the skin 
byn bland atmosphere is not only immediate, but appar- 
ent—not merely confined to those organs. hut, by the 
improved condition of the blood, resulting from such a 
change, reciprocating the benefit acquired on the brain, 
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by the quicker and livelier state of the imagination — 
on the nutritive system, by a fuller condition of the body 


from a perfect digestion; and on the nervous tempera- Clin, 


ment, by the more regular and natural pertormance of 
all the functions of the body — the best. indication at 
all times of sound physical health. 

Climatic, Climat'ienl, a. Pertaining toa climate; 
limited by a climate. 

Climatie’ity, n. The property of climatizing. 

cl atize, v. u. Same us ACCLIMATIZE, J. v. 

Climatog’raphy, n. [Gr. klima, and graphein, to 
describe.) A description of climates. 

Climatolog‘ical, d. Pertaining to climatology. 

Climatologist, n. Que skilled in the study of cli- 
mates. 

Climatology, n. [Fr. climatologie, from Gr. klima, 
and logus, doctrine.) The science of climates; a discourse 
or treatise on climates. Bee CLIMATE, 

Cli'max, n. (Gr. Alimaz, from klind, to make to bend, 
slope, or slant.) The highest point or degree; as, “The 
elimaz of earthly good.” — Bishop Taylor. 

(Jeet) A figure by which several propositions, or 
several objects, are placed before the mind of the hearer, 
or reader, in such an order that the proposition, or object, 
calculated to produce the least impression, shall strike 
it first, and that the rest shall follow in regular grada- 
tion. —Anti-climax is the converse figure, in which the 
ideas sink in succession. This forms a principal cause 
of that vice of composition of which so many ludicrous 
illustrations have been given under the name of bathos. 

Cli‘max, in Michigan, u post-towuship of Kalamazoo 


co. 
Climb, v.i. (imp. and pp. CLIMBED; CLOMB is used by 
poetical license.) | A.S. climan or climban ; Ger. klimmen ; 
allied to clamber, cling, and clutch.) To rise or ascend by 
clinging to, clutching. or holding fast; to mount or as- 
cend with labor and difficulty, 
“Ab! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame's proud temple shines afar." — Beattie. 
—v.a. To ascend; to mount or ascend with labor, or by a 
slow motion, 
“ Climb the steep mountain, in the cavern lie." — Prior, 
Climbable, a. That which may be climbed; as, a climb- 
able hill. 
Climber, n. One who climbs, mounts, or ascends 
by the uction of hands and feet. 


“Lowliness is young ambitiou's ladder, 
Whereto the climber upward turns his face.""—Shaks. 
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Cling’stone, n. (Bol.) A varicty of peach, with the 
pulp adhering closely to the stone. 

M. a. Apt to cling; adhesive. 

Clin‘ias, the father of Alcibiades, slain at. the battle of 
Coronea, 447 B. C. — Alsc, a Pythagorean philosopher, a 
contemporary and friend of Plato; lived about 410 B.C, 

Clin‘ic, Clin‘ieal, a. Fr. clinical, from Gr. I linie, 
from Alinë, a bed, from klind, to cause to recline or lie 
down.) Pertaining to a bed; relating to a sick-bed; 
confined to bed; bed-ridden; as, a “ clinical convert.” 

Jeremy Taylor, 
(Med.) Applied to the observation and treatment 
of diseases at the bedside of the sick; hence, clinical 
lectures are such us are given at the bedside of the pa- 
tient, or trom notes and observations made at the bed- 
side. ‘This is the most valuable mode of instructing in 
the art of medicine; the students are taken to the bed- 
side of the patients in a public hospital, and there prac- 
tically instructed in the various phenomena of disease, 
taught to observe the characteristics of each individual 
case, and to study the effects of the various modes of 
treatment. In modern times, at least, clinical medicine 
was entirely neglected till about the middle of the 17th 
century; and it was not till the beginning of the 18th 
that it began, by Boerhaave, to be systematically carried 
out. Since that time it hus come into general use, and 
now every good school has an establishment for clinical 
Medicine in connection with it.— Clinic is also used as 
a substantive. See CLINIQUE. 
Clinical buptism. Baptism as administered to persons 
on a sick-bed, or who are bed-ridden. 

—n. A person bed-ridden, or confined to bed by sickness, 

Clin/ically, a. In a clinical manner; by the bed-side. 

Clinique, n. [Fr. clinique.) (Med.) A school in which 
Medicine is taught by examining diseases with the pa- 
tients in person before the class. Thus the French say, 
“La clinique de la charité” (the cligical school of the 
hospital La Charité), The term has been introduced into 
this country, and anglicized CLINIC, q. v. 

Clin‘ium, u. See CLINANTHIUM. 

Clink, v.a. [Ger. klingen; Swed. and Goth. klinga, 
anciently klinka, formed from the sound, and allied 
to clang, clank.] ‘Yo cause to ring or jingle; to strike 


so as to make a small sharp sound, or a succession 
of such sounds; to make to ring as by the concussion 
of sonorous bodies. 

Five years! a long lease for the clinking of pewter.” — Shaks. 
i. To ring: to jingle: to tinkle; to clank. 

Saſe thro’ the wet on clinking pattens tread." — Gay. 


—v. 


(Bot.) A plant that climbs and rises by some support; 
as, “Ivy, honeysuckles, and other climbers.” « Mortimer. 
(Zub) See Scansores. 
Climbing Perch, n. (Zoll.) See ANABASIDÆ. 
Clime, n. [Lat. e/ima, from Gr. klima, a climate.] A 
climate; a tract or region of the earth. 
The cold in clime are cold in blood.“ — Byron. 


Clinan’thium, n. [Gr., a bed, and anthos, a flower.] 
(Bot.) The receptacle of a composite plant. It is the 
dilated apex of a flowering branch covered over by small 
flowers enclosed within an involucre. 

Clinch, Clench, v. a. [Du. Alinken, from link, a 
rivet, a latch; Swed. and Goth. klinka, the latch of a 
door.) To fix or fasten; to rivet; to grasp or gripe 
with the hand; to bend the fingers inward to the palm; 
to bind; as, to clinch a nail, to clinch the fist. 

“í Heroes whose... hands yet ... clinch the pointed spear.“ 
Dryden. 

To make firm; to determine; to render conclusive; to 

establish; as, to clinch an argument. 


—n. Act or process of clutching or holding fast; as, to 
get the clinch of a weapon. 
—Any word used with a double or ambiguous meaning. 
Pure clinches the suburban muso aflurds." — Dryden. 


(Naut.) The great ring attached to the mooring- 
chain.— A half-hitch of rope fastened to its own part. 
Clinch, in Georgia, a S. co. bordering on Florida; area, 
about 1,000 sq. m. It is bounded on the W. by Allapaha 
River. The surface is level, and partly covered with 

swamps. Cap. Magnolia. 

Clinch Dale, in 7ennessee, a village of Hawkins co., 
250 m. E. of Nashville. 

Clinch River. It rises in the S. W. part of Virginia, 
flows S. W. through Tennessee into the Tennessee River, 
after a course of about 200 m, 

Clinch’er, n. He who, or that which, clinches any- 
thing. 

—A cramp or holdfast.—A smart, decisive reply in argu- 
ment, or the person who makes it; us, his rejoinder was 
a clincher, 

Clinch/er-built, a. (Nau!) See CLINKER-BUILT. 

Clinch’er-work, n. (Naut.) See CLINKER-WORK. 

Cling, v. i (imp. and pp. CLUNG.) ling, and Goth. 
klanga, to climb, grasp, lay hold on.] (Cling, from A. S. 
clingan, to wither, is obsolete.) To hang upon by turn- 
ing round; to adhere closely; to.stick to; to hold ſust 
round; to infold; to embrace. 

As two spent swimmers that do cling together.“ — Shaka. 

—To adhere or attach closely to, as by interest or affec- 
tion; as, to cling to old traditions. 


„Most popular he is grown... how the rout cling to him!“ 
Ben Jonson, 


—v. a. To cause to closely and firmly adhere, as by twin- 

ing round or embracing. 
“I clung my legs as close to his side as T could.” — Swift, 

Cling’man’s Peak, in N. C. said to be the highest 
perk of the Blick Mountains, and the most elevated 
land E. of the Mississippi, being 6,051 ft. above the level 
of the sea. It is situated about 3 m. N. of Mitchell's 
Peak, und is named in honor of the Hon. Thos. L. Cling- 
man, who determined its altitude in Sept., 1855, 


0 


—n. A short, sharp sound made by the collisiou of small 
souerous bodies. 
“I heard the clink and fall of swords." — Shaks. 


The knocker of a door; as, behind the wicket’s clink.” 


Spenser. 

Clink’/ant, n. See CLINQUANT. 

Clink/er, u. (Min.) Black oxide of iron, obtained in 
scales from red-hot iron while in process of forging. — 
In common parlance, the term is applied to the slaggy 
ferruginous masses that form in furnaces and stoves from 
the vitrification of the silica and iron contained in the 
coal. See Brick. 

—pl. (Brick-making.) A term used for bricks, which by 
the violence of the heat are run together and glazed 
over. Hard bricks, as made in Holland. are thus called. 

Clink’er-bar, n. (ch.) The bar fixed across the 
ash-pit of a steam-engine, for supporting the rods used 
for clewing the fire-bars. 

Clink’er-built, Clinch’er-built, a. (Naut.) 
Constructed of clinker-work ; as, a c/iniver-butlt ship. 
Clink’er-work, Clinch’er-work, n. (Nuut.) 
A disposition of the planks in the side of a ship, in 
which every upper plank overlaps the lower, like slates 

on the roof of a house. 

Clink’stone, n. ( Min.) A grayish-green felepathic rock, 
occurring in volcanic districts. and remarkable for its 
tendency to lamination, which is sometimes such that 
it affords tiles for roofing. 

Clinodiag’onal, a. [Gr. Kinein, to incline, and di- 
agonal.) (Crystallog.) That belongs to, or is in the 
direction of, the clinodiagonal. 

—n. The name given to the lateral axis which, in a mono- 
clinic crystal, makes an oblique augle with the vertical 
axis. 

Clin‘/odome, n. [Gr. klinein, to incline, and dome.) An 
horizontal prism or dome, parallel to the clinodiagonal. 

Clinograph ‘ie, a. Gr. klinein, to incline, and gra- 
phein, to write.) (Crystall-g.) Pertaining to that mode 
of projection in drawing, in which the rays of light are 
supposed to fall obliquely on the plane of projection. 

Webster. 

Cli’noid, n. [Gr. Vine, a bed, and eidos, form.] (Anat.) 
Something resembling a bed. A nume given to certain 
processes, or projections, like bed-posts.—In the sphe- 
noid bone, one of the bones forming the base of the 
skull: there are four of these two anterior and two 
posterior to the sella Turcica, or Turkish saddle. 

Clinom’eter, n. [Gr. klino, to slope, and metro, a 
measure.] (Geol.) An instrument constructed to enable 
a geological observer to determine the dip of beds. 

Brande. 

Clinomet’ric, Clinomet’rical, a. (Grol.) Re- 
lating to clinometry. 

Clinom'etry. n. The art of measuring the dip of min- 
eral strata. — Brande. 

Cling’uant, Clink’ant, n. [Fr.] Tinsel finery; 
false glitter. 

—a. Glittering; showy; dressed gandily, or in tinsel 
finery. 

Clinton. De Wrrr. governor of the State of New York, 
B. in Orange co., in that State, in 1769, In 1798 he was 
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elected a senator in the N. Y. legislature, and, in 1802, 
U. S. senator to Congress. In 1803, C. was appointed 
mayor of the city of New York, which post he occupied 


oe the exceptions of the years 1409 and 1810) till) 


815. During this period he laid the foundations of sev- 
eral of the most important public institutions of that 
city; among them the Orphan Asylum, the Academy 
of Arts, and the Historical Society. At (es suggestion, 
the New York legislature, in 1817, authorized the con- 
struction of the Erie Canal, to connect the Hudson River 
with Lake Erie. He was president of the board of canal 
commissioners in 1823-4, and in 1826 inaugurated the 
completion of this great undertaking. 
monument to his enterprise and sagacity ; and its bene- | 
ficial results to the State, and, indeed, to the country at 
large, have more than realized his highest expectations. 
D. 1828. 

Clinton, GeorGe, nn American general and statesman, 
B. in Ulster co., New York, Aug. 9, 1739; D. in April 1812. 
He first served under Gen. Amherst against the French, 
and. after the conquest of Canada, devoted himself to the 
study of law. In 1773, he was a member of the colonial 
assembly; and being made brigudier-general, he suc-| 
ceeded, though he hud a very inferior force, in prevent- 
ing Sir Henry Clinton from aiding Gen. Burgoyne. Clin- 
ton was gov. of N. V. State from 1777 to 1779, and 1801 
to 1803, and was also elected vice-president of the U.S. 

Clinton, ilexgy FyNes,an English chronologist, B. in 
Nottinghamshire, 1781, Exempted from pecuniary cares 
by the possession of a large fortune, he devoted himself 
entirely to his chosen task. The extent and quantity 
of his classical readings were prodigious, and the fruits 
of his labor are shown in his Fasti Hellenici and his 
Fasti Romni, which have become authorities. Useful 
“ Epitomes” of these works were afterwards published. 
D. 152. 

Clinton, Sm Hevyry, an English general. He succeeded 
Sir Willism Howe as commander-in-chief in America; 
and his ill success in 1781, und 1782, was so severely ani- 
madverted upon in England, that he thought it neces- 
sary to exculpate himself through the medium of the 
press. After his return from America, he was for some 
time governor of Limerick, and had just been appointed 
governor of Gibraltar, where he died, 1795. 
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nebec co., 25 m, N. by E. of Augusta, on the E. side of 
Kennebec River. 

Clinton, in Massachusetts, a manufacturing town of 
Worcester co., on the Nashua River, 35 in. W. by N. of 
Boston. anf. Brussels und Wilton carpets, Lancaster 


hoop-skirts, horn combs, wire cloth, machinery, &c. The 

townshin covers an area of about 5,000 acres. Pop. 

(1880) 8,030. 

|Clin’ton, in Michigan, a central co.; area, about 576 

sq. m. It is drained by 
lass rivers. The surface is level and 
he soil is fertile. Cap. St. John. 


eavily timbered. 


m. N. by E. of Adrian. 

—A township of Macomb co. 

| Clinton, in Minnesota, a village of Steele co., about 12 

in. >. of Faribault. 

| Clinton, in Mississippi, a post-village of Hinds co., 10 
m. W. of Jackson. It is the seat of Mississippi College. 
Piy. about 350. 

Clinton, in Missouri, a N.W. co.; area, about 460 sq. 
m. It is drained by Smith's Fork and Little Platte 
River, and by Castile Creek. The general surface is 
level, and the soil fertile. The county has a large pro- 
pertion of prairie. Limestone and sandstone are the 
principal rocks. Cap. Plattsburg. 

—A village of Monroe co., on the N. Fork of Salt River, 
Sm. N. of Jefferson City. 

Clinton, (formerly Rives Court-Hovse,) in Missouri. a 
post-village, cap. of Henry co., a few m. N. of Grand 
River, (of the Osuge,) and 107 m. W. by 8. of Jefferson 
City. 


| Clinton, in N. Curolina, a village of Davie co., on the 


Yadkin River, about 105 m. W. of Raleigh. 
—A post-village, township, and cap. of Sampson co., 35 
m. E. of Fayetteville, 
Clinton, in Nevada, a mining-village of Lander co., in 
the Smoky Valley district, 15 m. 8.E. of Austin. 
bag in New Jersey, a township of Essex co.; pop. 
—A post-village and township of Hunterdon co., on the 8. 
branch of Raritan River, about 19 m. N. of Flemington: 
. 789; of the township, 3,134. 


Clinton, in Alabama, a township of Greene co., about 
120 m. W.N.W. of Montgomery. 

Clinton, in Arkansas, a post-village, cap.of Van Buren 
co., on Little Red River, about 60 m. N. by W. of Little 
Rock. 

Clinton, in California, a mining-village of Amador co., 
about 50 m. N.E. of Stockton. 

Clinton, in Conn-cticut, n post-xillage and township of 
Middlesex co.,on Long Island Sound, 23 m. E. of New 
Haven; pap. 1,404. 

Clinton, in Georgia, a village of Gwinnett co. 

—A_ post-village, cap. of Jones co., about 20 m. W. by S. 
of Milledgeville : 

Clinton, in Mlinsis,a S. central co.; area, 420 sq. m. 
It is intersected by the Kaskaskia River and by Shoal 
Creek, and also drained by Beaver and Crooked creeks. 
The surface is generally level, and the soil fertile. It 
contains a number of prairies alternating with tracts of 
timber. Cap. Carlyle. 

—A township of De Kalb co. 

A post-village of De Witt co., 50 m. E. N. E. of Springfield, 
and 23 m. S. of Bloomington. 

—A township of Kane co. 

Clinton, in Indiana, a N.W. county; area, abt. 432 8q. 
m. It is drained by the forks of Wildcat River and Sn- 
gar Creek. This co., which lies in the fertile valley of 
the Wabash. has a level surface and an alluvial soil. It 
contains prairie 12 m. long and 4 m. wide. Cup. Frank- 

fort. 

—A township of Cass co. 

—A township of Decatur co. 

—A township of Elkhart co. 

—A township of La Porte co. 

—A township of Putnam co. 

—A post-village and township of Vermilion co., on the W. 
1 of Wabash River, 16 m. S. of Newport; pop. about 

0. 

Clinton, in Dwa, an E. county, bordering on IIIinois: 
area, 636 sq. m, The Mississippi River forms its E. 
boundary; the Wapsipinicon traverses the W. part. and 
forms the S. boundary. The co. has considerable timber 
and prairie, and the soil is fertile. Cap. De Witt. Pop. 
in 1050 30,704. 

—A post-village and township of Clinton co., on the Mis- 
sissippi River, abt. 42 m. above Davenport, 137 m. from 
Chicago. and neariy opposite Fulton, Ill. 

—A township of Franklin co. 

—A township of Linn co. 

—A village of Madison co., about 37 m. S.W. of Des Moines. 

—A township of Wayne co. 

Clinton, in Kansas, a post-village and township of 
Douglas co., near the Wakarusa River, 11 m. W. S. W. of 
Lawrence, 

Clinton, iu Kentucky, a S. county, bordering on Ten- 
nessee; arra, about 350 sq.m. Cumberland River washes 
its N. border, and it is drained by Wolf River and Indian 
Creek. The surface is hilly and undulating; Poplar 
Mountain, « spur of Cumberland Mountain, rises in the 
E. part of this co. to a height of 1,000 feet or more, The 
soil is fertile, and iron ore and coal abound in the high- 
lands. Cap. Albany. 

—A post-villuge, cap. of Hickman co,, abont 10 m. from 
the Mississippi River, aud 300 m. W.S.W. of Frankfort; 
pop. 1,044, 

Clinton, in Louisiana, a post-village, cap. of E. Felici- 
ann parish, 32 N. of Baton Ronge. 

Clinton, jn Muine, a post-village und township of Ken- 


Clinton, in New York, a N.E. co.; area, about 950 sq. 
m. It is bounded on the E. by Lake Champlain, and on 
the S. by the Riviére-au-Sable, and is drained by the 
Saranac and Chazy rivers, and other small streams. In 
the E. the surface is generally level, and the soil fertile. 
The W. part of the co. is mountainous, and abounds in 
iron orer Cup, Plattsburg. 

—A township of Clinton co., 30 m. N.W. of Plattsburg; 
pop. 2,206, 

—A township of Dutchess co. 

—A post-village of Kirkland township, Oneida co., sit. on 
the Oriskany Creek, 9 m. S. W. of Utica, and 100 m. W. 
N.W. of Albany. It is the seat of Hamilton College, 
connected with which is one of the finest observatories 
in the U. States. 

Clinton, in Ohio, a S.W. co.; area, abont 467 sq.m. It 
is drained by the E. Fork of Little Miami, by Ander- 
son’s Fork, and by Todd’s and Rattlesnake creeks. The 
surface is undulating, and the soil very fertile. Cap. 
Wilmington. 

—A township of Franklin co. 

—A township of Fuiton co. 

—A village of Huron co.. about 14 m. 8.8.E. of Norwalk. 

—A township of Knox co. 

—A township of Seneca co, 

—A township of Shelby co. 

—A post-village of Summit co., 118 m. E. of Columbus. 

—A township of Vinton co. 

—A village of Wayne co., in Clinton township, about 9 m. 
S. S. W. of Wooster co. g 

Clinton, in Pennsylvania, a N. central co.; area, abt. 
1,000 sq. m. It is intersected by the W. Branch of the 
Susquehanna River, and also drained by the Bald Eagle 
and Kettle creeks, The surface is mountainous. The 
soil of the limestone valleys is productive. There is 
abundance of iron-ore and bituminous coal. Cap. Lock 
Haven. 

—A post-village of Alleghany co., 15 m. W. of Pittsburg. 

—A village of Armstrong co., on the Alleghany River, 33 
m. above Pittsburg. 

—A township of Butler co. 

—A vilinge of Centre township, Greene co., about 6 m. W. 
of Waynesburg. 

—A township of Lycoming co. 

—A ownship of Venango co. 

—A township of Wayne co. 

—A township of Wyoming co. 

Clinton, in S. Carolina, a post-village of Laurens dis- 
trict, about 70 m. W. N. W. of Columbia. 

Clinton, in Tennessee, a post-village, cap. of Anderson 
co., on the Clinch River, 18 m. N.W. of Knoxville, and 
175 E. of Nashville; 

Clinton, in 7vras, a post-village, cap. of De Witt co., 
about 94 m. S. by K. of Austin. The lands of the Gua- 
dalupe Valley are said to be extremely fertile, and the 
uplands are roiling and diversified in scenery, 

Clinton, in W. Virginia, a P. O. of Ohio co. 

Clinton, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Clinton town- 
ship, Rock co., sit, 14 m. 8. K. of Janesville, 60 m. W. by 
S. of Racine, and 10 in. E. N. E. of Beloit. 

—A village of Dane co., on the Koshkonong River, 24 m. 
E. by 8. of Madison. 

—A poxst-township of Rock co., bordering on Illinois, con- 
tains the village of Clinton, The greater part of Jeffer- 
son prairie is included in it. 

—A township of Vernon co., about 10 m. N.E. of Viroqua. 


ginghams, figured counterpanes, Clinton gala-plaids,| 


CLIP 


Clin’ton-Col’den Lake, in British N. America, com 
nected with Lake Aylmer on the N. W., and with Artil- 
lery Lake on the S., is intersected by the parallel of 64° 
N., und by the meridian of 107° 30’ W. 

Clinton Corners, iu New Jork, a P.O. of Dutchess co. 

Clinton Corners, in Pennsylvania, a post-oftice of 
Wyoming co. 

Clin’‘tondale, in New York, a post-office of Ulster co. 

Clinton Falls, in Minnesota, a post-township of Steele 
co., 2 or 83 m. of Owatonna, 


the Grand, Hapis and Looking-|Clinton Hill, in inis, a village of St. Clair co., 5 


or 6 m. N. of Bellville. 
Minton Hollow, in New York, à P. O. of Dutchess co. 


—A post-village of Lewanee co., on the Raisin River, 15|\Clinton Lake, in Minnesota, a township of Sherburne 


co. 

Clinto’nia, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Cam- 
punulacee. They are procumbent herbs with small 
leaves, and axillary, solitary flowers. C. elrgans is a 
beautiful annual, with flowers of the most brilliant 
blue, and native of the Rocky Mountains. 

Clintonia, in Jilinois, a township of Dewitt co., con- 
tains Clinton the county seat. 

Clinton Mills, in New York, a P. O. of Clinton co. 

Clinton Point, in New York, a P. O. of Dutchess co. 

Clinton River, in Michigan, has its source in the 
numerous small lakes of Oakland co., and flows through 
Macomb co., into Lake St. Clair, 6 m. from Mount 
Clemens. Its length is about 50 m. 

Clinton Station, in N. Jersey, a P.O. of Hunterdon co, 

Clinton Station, in Ovio, a P. O. of Clinton co. 

Clinton Valley, in Ohio, a P. O. of Clinton co. 

Clin‘tonville, in Kentucky, a township of Bourbon 
co., 9 m. S. of Paris, the county seat. 

Clintonville, in Missouri, a post-village of Cedar co., 
about 65 m. N.W. of Springfieid. 

Clintonville, in New York. a post-village of Au Sable 
township, Clinton co., on Au Sable River, about 150 m. 
N. of Albany, 

—A village of Onondaga co., 4 or 5 m. E.8.E. of Skaneateles. 

Clintonville, in Ohio, a post-village of Franklin co., 
5 m. N. of Columbus. 

Clintonville, in Pennsylvania, a village of Lycoming 
co.. 10 m. S. E. of Williamsport, and 80 m. N. of Harrisburg. 

SA post-village of Venango co., 175 m. W.N.W. of Harris- 
mrg. 

Clintonville, in W. Virginia, a post-village of Green- 
brier co., 231 m. W. of Richmond. 

Cli’o. [Lat., from Gr. 
kleio, kleios, glory, re- 
nown.) (Myth.) The 
muse of history and 
epic poetry, repre- 
sented as bearing a 
balf-opened roll of a 
book. Daughter of 
Jupiter and Mne- 
mosyne, she was the 
mother of Hyacin- 
thus and Hy menæus. 

Clio, n., CLIONIDæ, 

n. pl. (Zoölogy.) A 
genns and family of 
naked marine mol- 
luscs, belonging to 
the order Pteropoda. 
They are particularly 
distinguished by hav- 
ing a pair of fin-like 
organs, or wings, con- 
sisting of an expan- 
sion of the mantle on 
each side of the neck, 
and furnished with 
muscular fibres: — a 
peculiarity of struc- 
ture by which they 
are enabled to propel 
themselves rapidly 


through the water. 
So numerous are they CLIO, THE MUSE OF HISTORY. 


in the Northern and (After a statue of the Parthenon.) 

Southern oceans, that the water appears literally alive 
with them; they are called whale’s food, and the sea is 
sometimes 80 glutted with the Clios that the whales can 


Fig. 623. — CL10 BOREALIS, 


scarcely open their mouths without ingulfing thou 
sands of them. The Clio borealis abounds in the Arcti¢ 
seas, and the Clio australis appears to be equally abune 
dant in the polar regions of the 8. hemisphere. 

Cli’o, in S. Carolina, a post-village in Marlborough dis- 
triet, abont 120 m. N.E. of Columbia. 

Clip,v.a. A. S. c n, to clasp, make much of: Swed. 
clippa; Icel. klippi; klippa ; Swed. and Goth. klippa ; 
Dan. klippe, to shear, to crop, to shave ; allied to clasp.) 
To embrace, by throwing the arms around; as, to clip 
one’s sweetheart. 

“Now runs and takes her in his cligping arms.” — Sidney. 


CLIV 


To nip, cut, shear, or divide; to cut off with shears or 
rer ota tu separate by a cutting stroke; as, to clip the 
ir. 
“ Philosophy will clip an angel's wings.” — Keats. 
-To diminish by cutting uf; to cut short; to curtail; as, 
to clip coin. 
Urs Mayoress clipped the king's English." —Addison. 
. 1. (Sports) In Fulcoury, to move swiftly; usually 
followed by it. 
Some falcon . 


„ Ales at check, and, clips it down the wind.” 
Dryden. 


—n. An embrace, or act of throwing the arms arvund; a 
hug; a clasp, 

-—Act of cutting or shearing sheep. —The product of 
sheep-shearing ; as, a goxi clip of wool. 

—In the U. States, a quick blow or stroke given by the 
hand ; as, tu hit one a clip. 

( Furriery.) The hanmered-out upper edge of a horse's 
shoe, turned up to protect the lower part of the crust. 
flip’per, n. One who clips: more particularly, one 

why debases coin by cutting AT « portion; as, a money- 


7 aut.) A cargo ship, especially constructed for speed. | 


They were built in the first instance for the conveyance 
of perishable goods, aud the fruit-clippers and slave-| 


CLOD 


enthusiastically received, and created (by an Irish peer- 
age, Lord Cand baron of Plassey. Io 1.64 he was a third 
time sent vut to India, where he bonorably distinguished 
himself by his exertions in the more difficult and in- 
Vidieus duty of reforming the cross abuses that abounded 
in the Indian administration, This made him many 
enemies; and on his final return to England, in 1767, 
he became the object of incessant attack in the public 
press, and ultimately in the House of Commons. Clive 
was, in fact, far from being n faultless man, Throughout 
his career in the Rust, be had, in his negotiatious and dip- 
lomatic dealings, acted on the maxim, that it was quite 
allowable to fight the cunning and faithless natives with 
their own weapons. He said, in his defence, that it was 
a matter of true policy and justice to deceive such vil- 
lains. Acts of chicanery, aud even of forgery, could 
thus be truly charged against Clive. But his fearless 
defence of himself in parliament was very effective. The 
maguitude of bis services was undeniable; and the 
louse of Commons, after a long debate on 23d May, 
1773, refused to vote that Lord Clive had abused his 
power, and came to the resolution, that“ Lord Clive hus 
rendered great and meritorious services to his country.” 
Hat though thus hovorably acquitted by parliament, 
Clive’s haughty spirit sullered deeply from the attacks 
aimed at him; his health aleo was impaired, and he fear- 


CLOI 579 


-The ground ; the earth; the soil. 
“ The clod 
Where once their sultan’s borse has trod. — Swift. 
—That which is base and earthy, or of a worldly nature, 
by comparison with things spiritual. 
“ The spirit of man, 


Which God inspired, cauuot together perish 
With this corporeal ciod." —, nhen. 


—A dull, stupid, thick-headed, obtuse, gross, empty-brained 
fellow. 
“The vulgar! a scarce animated clod, 
Ne‘er picased with aught above em. — Dryden. 
—v. i. Tocollect into concretions, or a thick mass; to clot. 
“Wash off tho clodded gore.” — Milton. 
—v. a. To pelt with clods; us, tu clod u policeman, 
Clod’-erusher, n. (Agric.) An implement used for 
crushing and pressing the soil. In its general form, it 
consists of a cylindrical roller divided into many pieces, 
all strung upon one axle. These pieces actually consti- 
tute a numberof independent wheels, which are notched 
on the outer edge, and su formed as to prevent the tear- 
ing up of the land, which, when the common roller was 
employed in rolling a growing crop, was a serious objec- 
tion. 
pe de a. Consisting of clods; as, a cloddy piece of 
ground, 


fully aggravated both his mental and physical prostra- 
tion by the immoderate use of opium. On the 22d Nov, 
1774, he committed suicide. 
Cliv’ers, n. See CLeavens. 
Cliw’ity, n. Inclination or declination ; gradient. 
Cloa‘ca, u.; pl. CU. [Lat a sewer.) A common 
sewer, or conduit carried underground. 
—A water-closet ; a privy. 
(Anti Rome was intersected by numerous sewers, | 
some of which were of an immense size; the most cele- | 


Pig. G24.—A CLIPPER SHIP, 


clippers became known as the fastest vessels afloat., Of 
Inte years, the finest clippers are those of American 
build, which are employed in the Atlantic. Clippers are | 
usnally of narrow beam, with sharply curved bows and 
of generally an elliptical shape, having a deep draught 
and lofty raking masta. 

Clipper Gay, in Cilifornia, a post-village of Placer 
C 43 m. N.K. of Sacramento, 

Clipper Mills, in Culifornia, a post-village of Butte 
cn., 30 m, E. of Oroville. 

Clip'ping, n. The act of encircling with the arms; 
embracing. 

Act or operation of cutting off, curtailing, or diminishing. 

—A piece of anything separated by clipping; as, the 
clippings of our beards.” — Lacke. 

Clique, (Keek) n. Fr. Etymol. unknown.) A party; 
a coterie: a set; u faction; a cabal; a gung: as, a clique 
of ee (Used, for the most part, in a disreputable 
sense). 

Cliq‘aish, a. Belonging. or relating, to a clique or 
coterie: as, cliquish interests. 

Cliq'nism, n. Party spirit; the feeling of associating 
or banding together in cliques, sots, or factions. 

Clish’-eclash, v. n. Tosound like theclashing of words; 
to elash, — Worcester. 

Clisthenes, an Athenian of the family of Alemæon. 
It is sail that he invented the ostracism, and that he 
was the first who was banished by that institution. 

Clith’eroe, a town of England, in Lancashire, on the 
Kibble, 28 m. from Manchester, anf. Cotton fabrics. 
Pop, 14,000, 

Clito’ria, n. (Bot) A genus of twining and generally 
unimportant plants. order Fubacem. 

Cli’'toris, n. (Anat.) A small round organ, situate at 
the upper part of the vulva, and separated by a small 
apace from the anterior commissure of the labia. 

Cli'tus. « distinguished Macedonian general, who saved 
the lifeof Alexander the Great at the battle of Granicus, 
but who, having expostalated with his imperial master 
when the latter was ina fit of intoxication, was slain by 
him, B. d. 328. 

Clive, (or PLasser,) Rosert, LORD, an English general, n. 
1725. He greatly distinguished himself in 1751 against 
the French in India, The state of his health having com- 
pelled him to return to England in 1753, he was received 
with great honor; and in 1755 he was sent out agnin to 
India as lieut.-colonel in the army. He destroyed some 
nests of pirates on the Coromandel coast, and reached 
Madras on the 2th June, 1746. On that very day 
the English in Bengal experienced the heavy disaster 
of the capture of Calcutta by Surajah Dowlah, Clive 
sailed from Madras to the Hooghly to save the Eng- 
lish power in Bengal. He drove the enemy out of Cal- 
ent ta, and a temporary treaty was made; but hostilities 
soon recommenced, and on the 23d June, 1757. C, with 
8,000 men, utterly routed the nabob's army of 50,000, in 
the battle of Plassey, This decisive victory secured for 
the English not only the mastery of Bengal, but a 

rmanent ascendancy over the East. C. gained other 

. Important military advantages, and returned to Eng- 
land in 1760, louded with wealth and glory. He was 


brated of them was the clouca marima, the construction | 


Pig. 025. — CLOACA Maxima. 


of which is attributed to Tarquinus Priscus. It was 
formed by three tiers of arches, one within the other, 
the innermost of which is a semicircular vault of 14 ft. 
in diameter. The manner of its construction is shown 
in Fig. 625. 

( Physiol.) The pouch at the extremity of the intestinal 
canal, in which the solid and liquid excretions are com- 
mingled in birds, fish, and reptiles, 

Cloa'cal, a. Belonging, or relating. to a cloaca. 


over the cloacæ ; the goddess of purification; one of the 
numerous names given to Venus. 

Cloak, (old spelling Croke.) [A. S. lach; Flem. Flocke; 
Ar. khalit, n loose robe.) A loose outer garment worn 
indiscriminately by man or woman; a mantle; a cover- 
ing against bad weather. 

„He lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around bim.” — Wolfe, 

—A disguise; a pretext; anything intended to hide or con- 
ceal ; an excuse; a fair-seeming pretence; na, a cloak to sin. 

“No man js esteemed who wears religion otherwise than as a 
cloak ! — South. 

—v.a. To cover with a cloak;—metaphorically, to con- 
ceal; to hide; to cover; to mask: to veil; as, to cloak 
drunkenness under the guise of teetotalism. 

Cloak’-bag, n. A valise; a portmanteau; a bagin which 
clothes are carried. 

“Why dost thou converse with that.. . stuffed pores Seem 


Cloak’edly, adr. In a cloaked or concenled manner. 
Cloak ing. n. Act of hiding or concealing anything to 


be ashamed of: as, “ dissemblings and cloakings.” Strype.| Clog her, in Ireland, a deca; 


—Cloth or material adapted for makng cloaks. 

Clock, n. [A. S. clugga, clucga; Fris. klokke; D. klok; 
Ger glocke; Icel. klucka; Dan. klokke; W. clach; Ar- 
moric kléch; Fr. cloche; O Ger. al ku, from klochôn ; 
A. S. clocean, to sound, to strike, to give forth a sound.] 
A machine which measures time and its divisions, by 
means of a pendulum and wheels moved by weights, 
springs, and sometimes by magnetic power, and so named 


from its striking the hours on a bell; any horological 
contrivance for keeping record of time. See Honotoax. 

— flowered or figured work about the ankle of a stock- 
ng. 

- tite stockings with silver clocks were ravish'd from bim.“ Swift. 
What o'clock is it? A contraction and corruption of 
what hour of the clock is it? 
“What is't o'clock P 
Upon the stroke of four.” — Shake. 

Clock, v. a. and v.i. See CLUCK. 

Cloek’-work, n. Machinery and movements of a 
clock; any machinery resembling that of a clock; well- 
adjusted work; as, it acta like cloct-work, 

(lock “ville. in N. IL. a post-township of Madison co. 

Clod, n. A. S. dud; D. kluit; Ger. Alors; Teel. cod, So 
Cot.) A concreted mass or lump; a hard lump of earth 
of any kind; a mass of coheriug earth or clay; turf. 

“ Who pounds with rakes the crumbling cloda?" Dryden. 


—Earthy: mean; gross; bare. 
© Turning... the meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold.” Shaks. 
Clod hopper. „ A countryman; a bowpkin; a 
boor; a clown; adolt; a ploughman; as, as vulgar asa 


clod-hopper. 

Clod’oald. See Coun, (Sr.) 

Cledomir , (/lo’do-meer,) son of Clovis, succeeded, on 
the death of his father in 51 1, to the kingdom of Orleana. 
He fought aguinst Sigismund, king of B ndy, took 
lim prisoner, and put him to death. He himself was 
afterwards slain in a tattle with Gondomar, Sigismund's 
successor, in 524. He lett three children, of whom two 
were murdered by their uncle, and the third, Clodoald, 
saved himself by fight. 

ioe paté; n. A dolt; a thick-pated fellow; a num 
skull. 

Clod pated, a. Thick-headed ; assish; stupid; without 
brains. 

Clod poll. n. Identically the same as CLoppate, Q. v. 

“This letter being so exceliently ignorant, he will fod that ft 
comes from a clodpoll.” — Shaka. 

Clo. See Crovon. 

Clog, r.a. [From Goth. ligan, A 8. licgan, to lie, comes 
the v. a. galagjan. tu lay, to place upon, whence the Eng. 
clog, something laid on, a burden, impediment.) To load 
or fill with something that retards or hinders motion; 
to impede ; to obstruct; to choke up; as, to cl-ga gutter. 

“His majesty's ahipa were over-clogged with great ordnance,” 


To overburden; to encumber, as with a load ; to hamper, 
“The wings of birds were clogg'd with ice and snow,” — Dryden. 
—To embarrass; to himler, confuse, or restrain. 
The clogging burtheu of a guilty soul.” — Shaka, 
. 1. To be loaded or encumbered with anything; as, a 
clogging saw. 


Cloaci'na, ( Myth.) A goddess of Rome, who presided — To coalesce; to unite and adhere ; as, to cg like reeda. 


—n. A kind of heavy shov, usually made of wood. (Called 
in France, sabot.) 
In France, the middie sort makes use of wooden clogs.” 
Harvey (1642). 
—Anything put, or laid on, which hinders or retards mo- 
tion; a hindrance; an embarrassment; a stumbling- 
block. 
“ Weariness of the flesh is a beavy clog to the will.” — Hooker. 
—A weight attached to the leg of an animal to prevent ite 
going astray. 
“Anadog... 
ny chance breaks loose, and quits his clog." — Hudibras. 
barr pima n. State of being hampered or clogged; 
state of wearing clogs. ikä () 
Ch ng, n. The thing which clogs. (r. 
Gane a.’ That clogs or has power to clog; thick; 
gross; lumpy: adhesive; as, c soil. 
Clog’-head, n. (Arc) A round tower of center ye 
tions, attached to sundry old churches in Irela. 
cle heen, in Ireland. a town of Munster, co. Tipperary, 
1344 m. W. S. W. of Clonmel; „2.111. 
episcopal city, and die 
franchised — — borough, in Ulster, co. Tyrone; 
„ about 523. 
Clois‘ter, n. Fr. clvitre A. S. claustr ; Lat. cla 
from claudo, clausus, to shut or close, to shut up or in. 


Fig. b. — cl uisiEAH OF AKLES, ( France.) 


CLOS 


A monastery, either inhabited by monks, or by nuns, who 
are enclosed or shut up from the world, Ina more re- 
stricted sense, the term is applied to a covered passage 
running round the walls of certain portions of monas- 
teries, It is usually found extending over three sides of 
a square or quadrangle, with the outer walls consisting 
of pillars and arches, and the roof frequently arched 
and ornamented with tracery. In the ancient monas- 
teries the cloisters were used for several purposes. The 
monks held their lectures in them, and at certain hours 
of the day met there and conversed together. 

—v.a. To shut up or confine in a cloister or monastery; 
to confine closely within walls; to immure. 

Go cloister thee in some religious house.”"—Shaks. 

Clois’‘teral, Clois‘tral, a. Confined to a cloister; 
retired from the world; recluse; secluded; as, “ cfoisteral 
men.” — Walton. 

Cloistered, a. Dwelling in cloisters; solitary; se- 
cluded; retired from the world. 

“ I cannot praise a fugitive and cloister'd virtue. — Milton. 

—Enclosed; built aronnd with arcades, piazzas, &c. 

“The Greeks and Romans bad commonly two cloistered open 
courts." — Wotton. 

Clois‘terer, n. One who belongs to a cloister. 

€lois’tress, n. A nun; a female who has vowed re- 
ligious retirement. — Jonson. (R.) 

„Like a cloistress she will veiled walk.“ — Shake, 

Cloke, 2. See CAK. 

Clomb, (n.) imp. of CLIMB, q. v. 

Clomp, n. Sime as Crave, q. v. 

Clon, a prefix to numerons places in Ireland. It signi- 
fies a fertile strip of land entirely enclosed by a bog. or 
by water on the one side, and a bog on the other, The 
number of names with which it is allied is about 90. 

Clonakilty, a town of Ireland, co, Cork, situated in 
a bay of the Atlantic, called Clonakilty Bay, 20 m. S. W. 
ot Cork; pop. 3,108. 

Clonard’, a town of Ireland, co. Meath, 11 m. from 
Trim; pop. 4,000. 

Clones. a town of Ireland, co, Monaghan, 10 m. S. W. 
of Monaghan; pop. 2.555, 

Clon fert. a parish and village of Ireland. co, Galway, 
36 m. from (alw Pop. 3.854.—T. ame also of two 
bogs in the same c, traversed by the Great Canal, 

Clon ie. 4. Fr. donnus, from Gr. kimas, any violent, 
confused motion.) (MeL) Irreguiarconvalsive motions z 
convulsions with alternate relaxation ; in contradistinc- 
tion to tonic, which signifies a constant rigidity. 

Dunglison. 

Clonmel’, a town of Ireland, cos. Waterford and Tip- 
perary, pleasantly sitnated on the river Suir, 14 m. S. S. E. 
of Cashel. Man., Cotton fabrics. Pop. 16,000. 

Clonmell’, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Lancaster co. 

Clontarf’, «village of Ireland, prov. Leinster, co. Dub- 
lin, 214 m. from the castle of Dublin: pop. 200. Here, 
April 23, 1094, Brian Boru, king of Ireland, with a force 
of 20,000 men, defeated 21,000 Danes, under King Sitric. 
7.000 Irish, including Brianand his son, fellin the action, 
The Danish loss amounted to 13,000. 

Clon’thal, or Klon'thal. a lake of Switzerland, 3 
m. from Glarus. It is 2m. long by 1 broad, aud is ele- 
vated 2,526 fect above the sea. 

Cloop, n. [From the sound.) The sound made when a 
cork is wrenched from the mouth of a bottle. 

Clootz, Jeax Bapriste br, a Prussian baron, better 
known as ANAcHARSIS CLoorz, one of the wildest and 
most violent actors in the early scenes of the French 
Revolution. He was born at Cleves, in 1755, and very 
early dissipated the greater portion of his fortune. In 
1790, being at Paris, he presented himself at the bar of 
the National Assembly, attended by a number of men 
dressed to represent various foreign nations; and, de- 
scribing himself as the “orator of the human race.” he 
demanded the right of confederation. After making 
himself conspicuous by a variety of foolish projects sot 
forth in no less foolish speeches, he was in 1792 sent to 
the ional Convention as deputy froin the department 
of the Oise. As might be expected from his previous 
conduct, he was among those who voted for the death 
of the unfortunate Lonis XVI. His course, however, was 
now wellnigh run, for, becoming an object of suspicion 
to Robespierre, he was arrest 

Cloquet, Jukes GERMAIN, (-./o-kay’,) a French physician, 
member of the Institute and of the Academy of Medi- 
cine, B. in Paris, 1790, is brother of the celebrated anato- 
mist. M Hippolyte Cloquet, who D, in 1843. He studied 
medicine in Paris, took his degree of doctor in 1517, and 
after some competition, was, in 1831, elected to the chair 
of Pathological Surgery. In addition to various theses, 
which have received high commendation, he is the an- 
thor of Anatomie de Homme, 182 2 of Pathologie 
Chiruryicale, &, in 1851, and other works. 
contributed largely to the Dictionnaire de Médecin, is a 
skilful operator, aud has invented various useful surgi- 
cal instruments. 

Close, (%,) v.a. [Lat. clausus, from claudo, to shut; 
Fr. clos.] To shut; to move or bring as near as possible 
together; to make fast hy pressing together, or by stop- 
ping an open place; to shut up; to block up; as, to 
cluse one’s eyes. 

t Now stir the fire and close the shutters fast.” — Cowper. 

To end; to finish: to conclude; to complete; to bring 
to an end or period; as, to close an account. 

“ One frugal supper did our studies close." — Dryden. 

To inclose: to encompass; to confine; to gather round, 

“According ta the gift which bounteous nature hath lu him 
closed.” — Shuks. 

=r. í. To come close together: to nnite: to coalesce: as, 


CLOS 


To close on, or upon. To agree upon; to join in; to 
come to a mutual understanding or agreement; as, “lo 
close upon some measures between them.” — Temple. 

To close with, To accede to; to come to an agreement 
with; to comply with; us, to cluse with certain propo- 
sitivns.—To make an agreement with; to unite with. 

“ir would become me better, than fo close 
In terius of friendship with thine enemies," — Shake. 


To grapple with in wrestling. 


j—n. | Lat. clausula, frum claudo.) A closing; conclusion ; 


teruunation ; ual end; as, the close of a war. 
Speedy death, 

The close of all my miseries aud the balm,” — Milton. 
—Manner of shutting: junction; as, the close of a door. 
—A grapple in wrestling; as, to make one’s adversary 

come to the close. 
( Mas.) End of a musical strain; a double bar mark- 
ing the end; rest. 

“~ At ev'ry close she made, th’ attending throng 

Replied, and bore the burden of the soug, — Dryden. 
Close, (klés,) n. Fr. chs; Lat. clansus, from cludo, to 
shut. An inclosed space: specifically, a small field or 
square of land surrounded by a feuce, rail, or wall; as, a 
cathedral close. 
„have a tree which grows here in my close. —Shaks. 
— In England, a narrow way or passage leading from one 
street to another, or to a court of houses. 
(Law.) Au interest in the soil, or in trees or growing 
crops. 
— d. Shut or made fast; tight; closed so as to have no 
opening; as, a close windo 
—Contined; stagnant; oppressive; having no vent; with- 
out ventilation; causing lassitude; as, close weather. 
Secret; hidden; confined; secluded; private; pent up. 
„Nor could his acts too close a vizard wear."— Dryden. 
—Compact; solid; dense; having all the parts amal- 
gumated, 
~ Theinward substance of the earth is of itself an uniform mass, 
close aud compact.” — Burnet. 
—Viscous; glutinous; tenacious; not volatile. 
“This oil... is supposed of so close and tenacious a sub- 
stance.” — Wilkins, 
—Disposed to be secretive; wary; reticent; cautious ; 
taciturn. 


Constant you are and for secrecy, no lady closer.” — Shaks. 


Land guillotined in 1794. p Closely, adv. 


He has 


--Penurious; stingy; biggardly; parsimonious; us, a 
close old hunks, 
—Near to; adjacent; adjoining; brought into the same 
neighborhood ; — often preceding to; us, close tow wall. 
Some dire misfortune follows close behind." — Pope. 
—Familiar; intimate; confidential ; brought into contact. 
“ Mutual amity, so strait, 0 close.” — Milton, 
—Strictly adhering to the original; without deviation ; 
literal; strict; ax, a close copy.— Precise; careful; at- 
tentive; accurate; as, a close observer. — In doubt; 
evenly balanced; about equal; as, a close Contest, 

Vr.) Applied to a bird, when its wings are down and 
close to the body. 

Cose corporation, A corporate body whose officers are 
unattainable by the general public. — Close-rowel. A 
vowel pronounced by a contraction of the lips, — Close 
to the wind. (Naut.) Said of a vessel when sailing chose- 
hauled, or as near as possible to the point whence the 
wind blows. 

Close, adv. 
ingly. 


Closely; nearly; densely; secretly; press- 


“ Close following pace for pace.” — Milton 
Close’-banded, a. In close order: closely united. 
Close’-barred, 4. Firmly closed by bars. 
Close’-bodied, d. Setting or fitting close to the body; 

as, a close-bodied coat.” — Ayliffe. 
Close’-compacted, a. Being in compact order. 
Close’-fisted, a. Griping: covetous; niggardly; 
stingy: as, a rlose-fisted employer. 
Close’-handed, a. Covetous; penurious; parsimoni- 
ons; close-fisted. 
Close'-handedness, n. Covetousness; stinginess. 
Ciose'-hħhauled,n (Navt.) A term applied to a ship 
sailing with her yards braced up so as to get as much as 
possible to windward. 
In a close manner; nearly; pressingly. 
Follow Fluellen closely at the heels. — Shaka. 
Clos’en, v.a. To fasten, bind, or make close. (k.) 
“ His friends closen the tie by claiming relationship to him.” 
Brit. Quart. Rev. 
Close ness. n. unlity of being close: com- 
put ness; neart pstinginess ; oppressiveness : 
literalness; narrowness; earnestness; as, closeness of the 
atmosphere, closeness of disposition, closeness of neigh- 
horhood, closeness of imitation, &. 
Closer, n. The person or thing which closes; a fin- 
isher: a concluder. 

(Building.) A brick-bat inserted where the distance 
will not permit of a brick in length. — The term is also 
applied to mason’s work, and it signifies in that case the 
piece of stone introduced to fill up a course of ashlaring 
around a building in such a manner as to secure the 
breaking of the bond. 

Close’-stool, n. A chamber-utensil; a bidet, (q. v.) 
„And his high helmet was a close-stool han.“ — Garth. 
Closet. n., (dim. of close.) A small room or private 

apartment. 
“The taper burneth in your closet.” — Shaka. 
—Any small room intended for privacy; a cabinet; a pri- 
yate repository. 
“ He furnishes her closet first, and fills 
The crowded shelves with rarities of shells." — Dryden, 


to dose n wound, — To end; to terminate, or come toa 
period; as, the poll closes at five o'clock. 


—v.a. To shut up or conceal in a closet. 
“| The beat of thy great love... doth closet up itself.” — Herbert. 


CLOT 


To take into a private apartment for consultation. 
„About this time began the project of closeting.” t. 
Close’-tongued, a. keticent; keeping silence; caw 
tious in speech. 
Clos’et-sin, n. 
Closh, n. (Farricry.) 
FOUNDER. 
(Games.) Skittles; the game of nine-pins. (Sometimes 
written clushey.) 
Clos'ter, in New Jerszy, a post-village of Bergen co., 
abt. 20 m. N. by W. of New York. 
Clos'ure, n. [Lat. cliusura.| Act or operation of shut- 
ting; us, the closure of a chink, 
—That which closes or shuts; that by which separate 
parts are made to adhere, 
^ Without a seal, wafer, or any closure whatever.” — Pope, 


Au inclosure; that which incloses or confines. 
„Within the guilty closure of thy walls.” — Shaks, 


A conclusion; an end. 
„And make a mutual closure of our house.” —Shaks. 


Privately committed sin. 


A distemper in cattle, See 


‘Clot. n. D. kluit, I lt; Ger. kloss. The root is found in 


W. cloddiaw, to dig.] A concretion; a mass of soft or 
fluid matter concreted: as, a clot of blood. 

(Chem.) Yn a few minutes after the blood has been 
drawn, it begins to assume a gelatinous appearance, and 
the semi-solid mass thus formed separates into a red 
solid portion or el, which continues to shrink for 10 or 
12 hours, and n clear yellow liquid or serum. It might 
be supposed that this coagulation is dne to the cooling 
of the blood. but it is found by experiment to take place 
even more rapidly when the temperature of the blood 
is raised one or two degrees after it has been drawn; 
and, on the other band, if it be artificially cooled, its 
coagulation is retarded. The reason of this remarkable 
behavior of the blood is not yet understood. 

Clot, v. i. To form into clots or clods; to hang together. 
To concrete; to coagulate; to gather into concretions, 
To be defiled, or become gross. 

„The soul grows clotted by contagion.” — Milton, 


Clot’-buar, n. (.) The Burdock. 

Cloth. „. Regular pl. Cromus: but written when used 
in relation to garments, CLoturs. [A. S. ct, Ger. 
kleud; Swed. and Goth. / lade, cloth, a garment; allied 
to W clyd, warm, sheltered, and elydtam, to make warm 
or comfortable. Derived by “Junius,” from Gr. k/othd, 
to spin.) A manufactured substance consisting of wool, 
hair, cotton, flax, and bemp, or other vegetable filaments, 
It is formed by weaving or interlacing threads, and is 
used for making garments or other coverings, The term 
cloth, when used alone, is generally employed to dis- 
tinguish woollen cloth from falries made of any other 
textile material. See Wootten MANUFACTURE, 

A piece of any woven fabric set apart for a particular use: 
as, a tablecloth, 

Any texture used as a covering; as, the green cloth of a 
billiard-table. 

—A term given to the clerical profession generally, by 
virtue of their peculiar garb; as,a brother of the cloth, 

Clothaire I., (A/o-air’)king of France, B. 497, was the 
son of Clovis and Clotilda. He, at first, was only king 
of Soissons, in 511; but became, i 58, master of the 
whole of France, on the death of his brothers. D. 561, 

CLorname II., B. about 575, succeeded his father, Chil- 
peric I., in the kingdom of Soissons, at the age of four 
months. His mother maintained the kingdom for him 
against the efforts of Childebert, and afterwards becom- 

x i signed over the whole 
of the kingdom. 

CLOTHAIRE III., B. 
in 655, on the death of his father, Clovis II. Baiilda, 
his mother, governed during his minority with great 
wisdom. D. 670. 

CLotuure IV., reigned only in name from 717 to 720, 
Charles Martel, mayor of the palace, having the real 
power. D.720. 

Clothe, v. d. (imp. and pp. CLOTRED or CLAD.) [From 
the noun.) To put clothes or garments on. To covor 
with dress. To furnish with r»iment.— To put on; 
to invest: to cover; to surround; to encompass; to 
cover or spread ove 

. To wear clothes. — Shaka. 

‘lothes, n. pl. of Cr. Covering for the body. What- 
ever covering is worn, or made to be worn, for decency 
or comfort. Garments; raiment: attire; dress; vest 
ments; apparel. — Blankets, &c., put upon a bed. 

Clothes’-horse, „ A frame that is used for hanging 
clothes on to dry, after they are washed.—Green, 

Clothes’-press, „. A depository for clothes. 

Clothier, n. A maker or seller of cloths or clothes. 
One who dresses or fulls cloth. 

Clothing, 4. Covering with. or putting on vestments 
of any kind: providing with garments: covering. 

—n. Garments in general; clothes; dress; ruimeut; 
covering. 

Cloth’-moth, n (Z Vl.) See Tinta. 

Clo'tho, n. (Zé!) A genus of spiders which inhabit 
Egypt and S. Europe, the best known species of which, 
C. Daranti—above half an inch long, long-legged, 

brown, with black abdomen, marked with five yellowish 

spota — is interesting on acconnt of its habits, and the 
sort of tent which it spins for itself. This curions struc- 

ture is in shape like a limpet-shell, about an inch in di- 

ameter, and is fastened to the under side of stones or in 

crevices of rocks, not by its whole circumference, but by 
seven or eight points only. Within this the eggs are de- 
posited in several bags of lenticular form. The parent 


ereeps in and out under the edges of her tent, and sup 
plies the young with food till they are uble to dispense 
with the maternal care. 


CLOU 


CLOV 


CLUB 581 


Cloth’-shearer, n. One who trims the cloth and|Cloud’age, n. The state of being cloudy; cloudiness. (R.)'\Clo’verport, in Kentucky, post- village and township 


levels the nap. — aber toll. 

8 n. A thickskull; a clodpoll.—Shaks. 

Clot’ „ p-a. Formed iuto clots; concreted into a 
mass; adhering in a lump. 

Clotting, n. Same as clot. (R.)— Full of clots, or small 
hard masses. 

Cloud, n. [A. S. Mid, gellid; Ger. liet, a cover; A. 8. 
hlidan, to cover. pp. gehlidad, gehlyd, covered ; similarly 
the Lat. nubes, a cloud, is from vubere, to veil, to cover.) 
That which covers, obscures, or darkens. — A collection 
of watery particles, in the state of visible vapor, sus- 
pended in the air at some height, obscuring the sun, and 
throwing the earth into shade.— A coilection of smoke 
or dust rising or floating in the air.— Anything resem- 
bling a cloud or clouds. — State of obscurity, gloom, or 


Cloud’berry, n. (Bot.) See Ruwus. 

Cloud’-capt, n. Topped with clouds. —Shaks. 

Cloud’-compeller, n. Que who collects clouds; a 
poetical name given to Jupiter. 

Cloud’-compelling, a. An epithet of Jupiter, by 
whom clouds were said to be collected. 

Cloud’-ecli +a. Eclipsed by a cloud. 

Cloud’-girt, a. Girt with clouds. — Ogilvie. 

Cloud ‘ily, adv. With clouds; darkly; obscurely. 

Cloud’iness, n. State of being cloudy; obscurity; 
gloom; want of brightness. — Appearance of gloom or 
sullenness. 

Cloud less, a. 


clear; bright. 
Cloud'let, n. A little cloud. 


Being without a cloud; unclouded; 


darkness. 
Tho poets may of inspiration boast, 
Their rage, ill govern'd, in the clouds is lost.“ — Waller. 
=À great multitude; a crowd; as, “a cloud of witnesses.” 
Alterbury. 

( Meteorol.) C. differ from fogs or mists ouly in occu- 
ying a more elevated position; in all cases the origin 
the same, namely, the vapors which rise from collec- 
tions of water, and indeed from the whole surface of the 
earth. These aqueous vapors are condensed in the higher 
and colder regions of the atmosphere, and thus lose their 
transparency and become visible. C. differ very greatly 
in respect of form, magnitude, density, &c. These dif- 
ferences depend on the quantity of vapor of which they 
are composed, and the situations which they take as 
they unite with one another; and are determined ina 
great measure by the direction and velocity of the mo- 
tion communicated to them by the wind. The height at 
which they float in the atmosphere is determined by 
their specific gravity, and consequently varies with their 
density. Thin light C. are observed higher than the 
summits of the loftiest mountains, while those which 
are dense and thick rise only to a small distance above 
the surface of the earth. It is very difficult to deter- 
mine their average elevation: it is supposed to be be- 
tween two and three miles, but it varies at different 
times of the year. C. ure generally distributed into 3 
primary formations — the Cirrus, the Cumulus, und the 
Stratus. But besides these there are 4 other varieties — 
the Cirro-cumulus, the Cirro-stratus, the Cumulo-stratus, 
and the Cumuo-cirrostratus or Nimbus. The Cirrus 
consists of fibres or curling streaks, which diverge in all 
directions. It ocenpies the highest region, and is fre- 
quently the first cloud which is seen after a continuance 
of clear weather. The Cumulus is a convex aggregate 
of watery particles, increasing upwards from a horizon- 
tal base, and assuming more or less of a conical figure, 
The Stratus consists of horizontal layers, and compre- 
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Cloud, St.,) (C,) or CLODOALD, son of Clodomir, and 

ndson of Clovis, king of France. After the death of 

is father, and the murder of his two brothers (see 

CLopomir), he became a monk, and found refuge ina 

monastery near Paris, which took from him the name of 
St. Cloud. D. at St. Cloud, 560. 

Cloud, (St..) a parish aud town of France, dep. Seine- 
et-Oise, on the limit of Paris; pop. 5,248. The historical 
associations of this place are intimately connected with 
the royalty of France. Its palace, which is very beau- 
tiful, was originally the property of the dukes of Or- 
leans, and, for a long period, was a summer residence of 
the kings of France. Its fountains are extremely ele- 
gant, and its park extensive. Here, in 1799, Napoleon 
I. dismissed the Assembly of Five Hundred, and caused 
himself to be proclaimed first consul ; and here, in 1830, 
Charles X. put his signature to the ordinances which 
cost him his throne. See SUPPLEMENT. 

Cloud’-topt, a. Crowned with clouds; cloud-capt. 

Cloud’y, adv. Overcast or obscured with clouds, Con- 
sisting of a cloud or clouds.—Obscure ; dark; not easily 
understood.—Indicating gloom, anxiety, sullenness, or 
ill-nature.—Marked with veins or spots, as marble.—Not 
bright. 

Clough, (kluf.)n. es from cleofian, to cleave, to 


split.) A cleft in a hill; a precipice or rugged ascent, 

Clout, n. (A. S. clui, from clean, to cleave, to divide 
or separate.) A patch of cloth, leather, &c.; a rag; a 
piece of cloth for mean purposes. — An iron plate on an 
axletree. 

—v.a. To patch; to mend by sewing on a piece or patch. 
To cover with a piece of cloth.—To juin clumsily. 

—To cover or arm with an iron plate. 

Clout’ed, p.a. Covered witha clout; patched ; mended 
clumsily. 

Clouted, or Clotted Cream. A kind of cream produced 

by setting a pan of new milk on a hot hearth. 

Clou'tierville, in Louisiana, a post-village of Natchi- 
toches parish, on the N. bank of Red River, 85 m. W. by 
S. of Concordia. Here, on April 23, 1864, an engage- 
ment took place between the rear-guard of the National 
army under Gen. T. Kilby Smith, and the Confederates, 


Fig. 627.— 8TRATUS. 


hends fogs and mists. It is the lowest of the clouds, its 
under surface usually resting on the earth or water; 
and it is considered as the precursor of fine weather. 
The Cirro-cumulus is intermediate between the cirrus 
and cumulus, and is composed of small well-defined 
masses closely arranged. The Cirro-stratus, intermediate 
between the cirrus and stratus, consists of horizontal 
masses separated into groups, with which the sky is 
sometimes so mottled as to suggest the idea of resem- 
blance to the back of the mackerel. The prevalence of 
the cirro-stratus is usually followed by bad weather. 
The Cumulo-stratus, or twain-cloud, partakes of the ap- 
pearance of the cumulus and stratus or cirro-stratus. 
The Nimbus, or rain-cloud, is that into which the others 
resolve themselves when rain falls. The above nomen- 
clature is sufficiently fanciful: nevertheless it enables 
the meteorologist to convey more precise ideas in de- 
scribing the diversified forms under which masses of 
clouds present themselves, and their connection with 
the changes of the weather. These forms are, however, 
frequently so indefinite and shapeless, that it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to refer them to any one of the pre- 
ceding modifications. A tendency, however, to one or 
more of them may in general be traced. 

Cloud, v.a. To overspread with a cloud or clouds; to 
obscure; to darken. 

What sullen fury clouds his scornful brow! "' — Pope. 

—To variegate with colors resembling clouds.— To give 
the appearance of sullenness or gloom to. — To tarnish; 
to sully. 

—v.n. To grow cloudy; to become obscure with clouds. 


in which the latter were repulsed with a loss of 100 men. 
Clout’-nail, n. A wrought-iron nail, short, and with a 
| large head, used for the soles of strong shoes, or where 


|| clinching is necessary. 


Clo’vate, a. [See CLove.] (Zul.) Applied to a shell 


|| that is thicker at the top than at the base. — Clarke. 


| Clove, one of the two preterites of CLEave, q. v. (Used 

| principally in poetry.) 

Clove, n. [See CLoucu.] A ravine; a gap; a break in 
| land. 

Clove, n. [Fr. clou: Sp. claro, from Lat. clavus, a nail.) 
The dried spicy bud of an East Indian tree, so called 
from its resemblance to a nail. See CARYOPHYLLUS. 

[A. S. clufe, from cleofian, to split, to divide.) (Bot.) 

ne of the small bulbs formed in the axilla of the scales 
of amother bulb, as in garlic. — Brande. 

In some parts of England, a term used fora weight of 
quantity; as, a clove of wool (about 7 Ibs). 

Clove’-gilly flower, Clove Pink, n. (Bot.) See 
DIANTHUS. 

Clove’-hiteh, n. (Naut.) Two half hitches formed 
round a spur or other rope. 

Clove’-hoek, n. (Naut.) An iron clasp, in two parts, 
moving upon the same pivot and overlapping one anoth- 
er, used for bending chain-sheets to the clues of sails. 

'Clo’ven, pp. of CLEAVE, g. v. 

Clo’ven - footed, Clo’ven-hoofed, a. Having 
the foot or hvof cleft or divided into two parts, as the ox. 

The cloven- footed fiend is banished from us." — Dryden. 

Clo’ver, Clo’ver-grass, n. [A. S. cloefer, from clro- 
Jian, to cleave.) (Bot.) Trefoil, a grass, of which the 
leaf appears as if cleft into three lobes or divisions. See 
TRIFOLIUM. 

Clo’vered, a. Covered with clover. 

Clo’ver, in Minois, a township of Henry co. 

Clover, in Pennsylvania, a township of Jefferson co.; 


p. 868. 

clover Creek, in Pennsylvania, traverses Blair co., 
and falls into the Juniata River. 

Clo'verdale, in California, a post-village and town- 
ship of Sonoma co., on Russian River, 34 m. N.N.W. of 
Santa Rosa, 

Cloverdale, in Indiana, a post-village and township 
of Putnam co., 10 m. S. of Greencastle . 

Cloverdale, in Virginia, a post-office of Botetourt co. 

Clo'ver Hill, in New Jersey, a post-village of Hunter- 
don co., 35 m. N. of Trenton. 

Clover Hill, in Tennessee, a village of Blount co., 25 
m. S. W. of Knoxville. 

Clover Hill, in Virginia, a village, cap. of Appomat- 
tox co., 20 m. E. of Lynchburg. 


of Breckinridge co., on the Ohio River, 110 m. below 

Louisville, Coal is abundant, and 4 m. from the village 

are the White Sulphur Springs. 

Clo’ver-weevil, n. (.) See CurcuLIONIDA. 

Cloves’ville, in New York, a post-village of Delaware 
co., 60 m. S.W. of Albany. 

Clove- wort, n. (Bot.) See CARYOPHYLLACER. 

Clo’vis I., King or THE FRANKS, usually called the 
founder of the French monarchy, was born in 467. He 
was the son of Childeric I., aud succeeded him in 481. 
During bis reign he recovered from the Romans all their 
possessions in Gaul. He defeated Singrius, near Sois- 
sons, in 486, compelled Alaric, king of the Visigoths, to 
surrender himself, and had him put to death. C. married 
Clotilda, niece of Gundebald, king of the Burgundians, 
and through her influence was gradually led to renounce 
paganism, and profess Christianity. His final decision 
was made after his great victory over the Alemanni, at 
Tolbiac, in 496; and he was baptized by St. Remi, with 
3.000 of his suljects. In the following year the Armori- 
cans united themselves with tbe Franks. C. pursued a 
crafty policy with the king of the Bargundians and his 
brother, on the principle * divide and conquer.” In 507 
he made war on Alaric II., king of the Visigoths, and to- 
tally defeated him at the battle of Vougle, killing him 
with his own hand. C. thus added the whole south-west 
part of Gaul to his dominions. At Tours he soon after- 
ward received ambassadors from Anastasius, emperor ` 
of the East, who gave him the titles of patrician and 
consul. C, abont that time, settled at Paris, and made 
it the capital city. He disgraced himself by the unjust 
and cruel measures he took to get rid of several of his 
kindred, possible competitors for the crown. I, at Paris, 
in 511, after dividing his kingdom between his four sons. 

Crovis II., second son of Dagobert, king of Neustria and 
Burgundy, whom he succeeded in 638. D. 655. 

Crovis III., son of Thierry III,, king of France, whom he 
succeeded in 691,at the age of nine, and reigned five 
years, under the guardianship of Pepin d’Heristal, mayor 
of the palace. D. 695. 

Clown, n. [Dan. klont; L. Sax. klunt : Swed. and Goth. 
kluns, a lump, a clod, a clot.) A country fellow; a rus- 
tic; a husbandman. 

“ He came with all his clowns, horsed upon cart-jades.""—Sidney. 
A churl; a coarse, ignorant, ill-bred man. 

In youth a coxcomb, and in age a clown.""—Spectator. 

—A buffoon; a mimic; a professional fool; a jester ina 
circus, &c. 

—v. i. To net as a clown — generally preceding it. 

Clown‘ish, a. Resembling a clown; coarse; ill-bred ; 
rude; rustic; awkward; uncultivated; as, clownish 
manners, 

Clown'‘ishly, adv. After the manner of clowns; 
rudely; swkwardly ; churlishly. 

Clown/ishness, n. Quality of being clownish ; awk- 
wardness, or rusticity of manner; courseness of be- 
havior. - 

“Wipe off that plainness which the a-la-mode people call 
clownishiness."’ — Locke. 

Cloy, v.a. [O. Fr. encloyer; Fr. enclouer, to spike, to 
drive a nail into the touch-hole of a cannon, to renderit 
useless, from clou, Lat. clavus, a nail; allied to clog.) 
To glut; to satiate ; to surfeit; to fill to repletion; as, 
to cloy the appetite. 

“Nor pinch'd with want, nor cloy'd with wanton ease." Roscommon. 
Cloy'less, a. That which is unable to cloy or satiate. 
Cloyne’, a town of Ireland, co. Cork, 12 m. S. E. of Cork; 
pop. 1,800. 

Club, n. (Ger. kolben ; O. Gr. kolba ; Icel. kylfa, kol fr, the 
bulb of a root; Swed. klubba ; probally akin to L. Sax. 
kloppen, Ger. klopfen, to strike ; W. clob, n boss, a knob; 
Lat. clava.) A short, heavy, massy stick, of sufficieut 
dimensions for the hand to grasp at one end, and thick- 
ening at the other; a cudgel; a mace; a bludgeon. 

“ Arm'd with a knotty club, another came.” —Dryden. 

A suit at cards, marked with a figure in form of a club, 

or, rather, a clover-leaf. (Used generally in the plural.) 
“ Ensanguin'd hearts, clubs typical of strife.” - Cowper. 

Club, r. i. [A. S. clenfian, to cleave, to ndhere.] To join 
or contribute a certain share or proportion toa common 
expense, 

—To join or unite together for some common end. 

„Let sugar, wine, and cream together club, 
To make that gentle viand, syllabub.“ — King. 

—v. a. To forma club; to unite for the accomplishment 
of a common end. 

“Every part of the body seems to club and contribute to the 
seed.” — Ray. 

—To pay an equal proportion or quota of a common reck- 
oning or expense. 

—n. An association of persons united for the promotion of 
some common object, as for good-fellowshi,, promotion 
of literature, science, politics, &c.; as, the Atheuwam 
Club. 

ne division or quota of expense incurred at a club or 
social meeting. 

© We dined at a French house, but paid ten shillings for our 
part of the club. — Pepys. 

Clubbed, a. Collected into a sum and averaged, as 
different expenses; as, the amount was clubbed awoug 
them. 

Club'ber, Club’bist, n. One who frequents a club; 
a member of a club, or association. 

Club’bing, n. (Naut.) Drifting down the current with 
an anchor out; — spoken of a ship. 

(Hort.) Bee CABBAGE. ¢ 

Club Creek, in Virginia, flows S. through Charlotte 


Clo’verland, in /ndiana, a post-village of Clay co., 10 
m. E. N. E. of Terre Haute. 


co., and enters Staunton River a few miles 8.W. of 
Marysville. 
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Clab’-fist, n. A large, heavy fist; hence, a coarse, 
brutal fellow. 

Club’-fisted, a. Having a large, heavy fist. 

Club/-foot, n. (Surg.) A distortion of the foot, occa- 
sioned by the greater contraction of some muscles than 
others, by which means the foot is drawn out of its 
natural position: it may be inwards or outwards, with 
the elevation of the heel and depression of the toes, or 
the depression of the heel and elevation of the toes and 
fore part of the fvot. Such deformities are usually con- 
genital; but sometimes they may arise from some dis- 
ordered state of the system, or be occasioned by conval- 
sions. This deformity may now, in almost every case, 
be cured by a careful subcutaneous division of the con- 
tracted tendons. 

Club’-footed, a. Having short, crooked, or deformed 
feet; as, a club-footed person. 

Club’/-grass, n. (Bt.) A species of European grass, 
Corynephorus caneseus, tribe Avene. 

Club’-haul, v. a. (a.) To bring a vessel's head 
round on the other tack, by letting go the lee anchor, 
and cutting or slipping the cable. 

Club’-headed, a. Hliving a thick head; as, “ club- 
heaved anterinw.” — Derham. 

Club’-house, n. A house where a club ora select 
number of individuals meet, each contributing an equal 
share of the expenses. 

Cluab’-law, u. Government by violence; the law of 
brute force; anarchy. 

Club’man, n. One who wields or carries a club, 

Club moss. n. (Bot.) See Lycoropiaces®. 

Club’-room, n. The apartment in which a club meets. 

Club-rush, n. ( Bot.) See Scirpus. 

Cluck, v.i 2 S. cloccan ; formed from the sound.] To 
make the noise, or utter the voice, of the domestic hen, 
when calling chickens. 

=r. a. To call chickens, as a hen. 

—n. A peculiar articulation of the voice; a clicking sound. 

Clack’ing, 7. Utterance like the voice of a sitting 
hen ; act of calling chickens. 

Clue, n. See Ciew. 

Clump, n. (Ger. klump. See Lump.) A thick, short, 
shapeless piece of wood or other solid substance. — A 
cluster of trees or shrubs. 

—The compressed clay of coal-strata. — Brande. 

—v.t. To tramp, clamp, or clatter ;— used as an English 
provincialisin. 

Clumpys, n. s. 
stupid fellow. 

Clump’sy, a. Consisting of clumps; massive; ag- 
glomerated. (Used in some parts of England.) 

Clum’sily, adv. In a clumsy manner; awkwardly. 

“ He walks very clumsily and ridiculously.” — Ray. 

Clumsiness, n. Quality of being awkward or clumsy ; 
want of readiness, grace, or dexterity. 

Clum’sy, a. [From clump.) Lumpish: heavy; mas- 
sive; unwieldy; unhandy; awkward; without grace, 
dexterity, or readiness ; as, clumsy fingers. 

That ciw outside of a porter, 
How could Ít thus conceal a courtier ?“ — Swift. 

—Ill-made; badly constructed or executed; as, “ cli 
verse.” — Dryden. 

Cluneh, n. (Geol.) The hard and often dirty-looking 
bed of the lower chalk. In the C. the silicious particles 
that were removed to form beds of flint in the white 
upper chalk are generally found disseminated among 
the chalk itself, giving it a grayer color and harsher 
feel. It rests on the upper green sand (an arenaceous 
bed), and often contains clay. 

Clung, imp. of CLING, q. v. 

Cluny, v.i. To shrink, contract, or shrivel up, as wood. 
See CLING. 

—a. Shrivelled; shrank; wasted. 

Clu'niac, n. One of the reformed Benedictines of 
CLUNY, q. v. 

Clu'niae. Cluniacen’'sian, a. Of, or pertaining 
to, the discipline of the Benedictine monks of Cluny. 

Cluny. ne,) (anc. Cluniacum.) A town of France, 
dep. Sa5ne-et-Loire, on the Grone, 46 m. N. of Lyons. 
There are seen the ruins of the celebrated abbey men- 
tioned below, Pop. 4,253. 

Cluny, (Monks or THE ORDER oF.) were the first branch 
of the order of Benedictines, and took their name from 
the above town, where they were first established. The 
Benedictines having become very lax in their discipline, 
St. Odo, abbot of Cluny, in 927, not only insisted on a 
‘rigorous observance of the rules by the monks under 
him, but likewise introduced new ceremonies of a se- 
verer nature. These new rules soon came to be ob- 
served in the principal monasteries in France, Spain, 
Italy, Germany, and Britain; and by the 12th century 
the order numbered 2,009 cloisters in different parts of 
Europe. The order was abolished in 1790. 

Clape’a, n.. CLUPEIDE, n. pl. (et) A genus and 
family of Malacopterygious fishes; distingnished by 
their wanting the adipose fin, by having the upper jaw 
composed of the intermaxillary bones in the middle, and 
the maxillaries at the sides, and by the body being al- 
“ways covered with scales. To the genus Clupea belong 
the Herring, Sprat, Shad, Whitebait, &c., 9. v. To it 
also belongs the Brit, a small fish, 1 to 4 inches long, 
found abundantly on the coasts of New England. 

Clusia, (Tue After Charlos de L Ecluse, a French 
botanist.) (Bot.) A genus of trees, order Clusiacee. 
The Balsam-tree of Jainaica is C. flava ; and this, with 
ithe species C. alba and rosea (Fig. 628). yield a glatinous, 
resinous matter, used in some parts of the West Indies 
in place of pitch. In Nevis and St. Kitt’s the three 
species are known indiscriminately by the names of fut 

rk, monkey appl, and mountain or wild mango, 
usia’ces, GUTTIFERES, n. pl. (Bot.) An order of 


[From clump.] A numskull; a dolt; a 


Clutch. (k/uch,) v.a. [From A S. geleccan, from laccan, 


CLUT 


pom alliance Guttiferales. Diac. Simple, opposite 
eaves, without stipules, symmetrical flowers, equilat- 
eral petais, aduate beuklees anthers, solitary or few 
seeds, and sessile radiating stigmas. They consist of 
tropical trees and shrubs, natives of 8. America and 8. 
Africa. They are chiefly remarkable for yielding a 


Fig. 628. — CLUSIA ROSEA. 

1, an expanded flower; 2, a calyx seen from below: 3, the ovary 
wan a part of the calyx cut away; 4, a transverse section of a 
ruit. 
yellow gum-resin of an acrid and purgative nature. In 
many cases, however, the fruits are edible, and are held 
in high estimation for their delicious flavor. There are 
32 genera, including 150 species. — See GARCINIA, MAM- 
MEA, MESUA. 

Clu’sius, (CHARLES DE L’Ectuse,) a French botanist, n. 
nt Arras, 1526. He travelled extensively in Europe in 
pursuit of his favorite science, and by over-exertion and 
numerous grave accidents, he ruined his health and be- 
came acripple. He was made keeper of the Botanical 
Gardens at Vienna, and in 1593 accepted the chair of 
Botany at Leyden. His principal works are, Rariorum 
Piantorum Historia; Exoticorum libri X. : and Histoire 
des Plantes, a translation from Dodoens. D. 1609. 

Clusone, (kloo-so/nsi,) a town of N. Italy, 18 m. from 
Bergamo. Pop. 5,675.—A river of Italy, joining the 
Po 18 m. from Turin. 

Clus’ter, n. [A. 8. cluster, clyster; Icel. klistr, glue ; 
klistra, to glue together; Swed. and Goth. klister, glue ; 
Du. klister, from klissen, to adhere, to stick together.] 
A bunch, as of grapes; a number of things of the same 
kind growing, or joined, together. 

—A number of similar things massed, or collected to- 
gether, or found contiguvus to each other; as, a cluster 
of islands. 

—A number of individuals brought together; a knot of 
people; a crowd; as, “ among the cluster of a mob.” 

Addison. 

—v. i. To be or to keep close together; to grow in clus- 
ters or bunches ; to collect together in masses. 

Forth flourish'd thick the clustering vine.” — Milton. 

—v.a. To collect into a cluster, close body, or mass; as 
a clustering crowd. 

Clus’tered ol 
umns, (COMPOUND | 
Prers,) n. pl. (Arch) 
A pier which consists 
of several columns or 
shafts clustered togeth- 
er. They are one of the 
richest features of Gothic 
ecclesiastical architec- 
ture. The columns or 
shafts are sometimes at- 
tached to each other 
thronghout their whole 
length, (A, Fig. 629.) 
sometimes only at the 
base and capital. 

Clus’ter- grape, n. 
A small black grape. = 
(Sometimes called the 
currant-qrape.) i 

Clas teringiy, adv. In Fig, 629.— GOTHIC CAURCH, 
a clustering manner. 

cius'tery, a. Growing E 
in clusters. — Prolific of clusters. 


to seize; Scot. leiht. to catch, as by a hook; cleck, an iron 
hook.) To grip; to grasp; to catch or seize hold of. 
And lives to clutch the golden keys.” — Tennyson. 
—To clinch tightly with the hand; to hold closely. 
Fot that T have the power to cluteh my hand. 
When his fair angels would salute my palm.” — Shaks. 
—n. A grip: n grasp: a seizure; something that catches 
or holds fast; ns, “ The clutch of poverty.” — Cowper. 
—pl. The paws or claws of a rapacious animal: — hence 
the hands, when used as instruments of rapacity, cru- 


CO 


(Mach.) An apparatus for engaging ot disengaging 
two shafts; it consists of two pieces of metal formed so, 
that, when iplaced together, projecting pieces on one 
(made to slide to and fro on the shaft, but turn with it) 
fit into recesses in the other, which is fixed on the driv- 
ing shaft, so that the first being pulled back, ite shaft 
will remain at rest. 

Clut'ter, n. (See CLATTER.) A clatter; a confused 
noise; bustle: disorder. 

Prithee, Tim, why all this clutter?" — Swift. 

—v. a. To crowd together in disorder; to fill with things 
in confusion ; as, to clutter a house. 

—v. i. To clatter; to make a bustle, or fill with confusion. 

Clu’ver, = Pmurp, (CLUVERIUS,) a learned German geog- 
rapher, B. at Dantzig, 1580. He travelled through the 
principal countries of Europe, and published the fruits 
of his researches in his Germania Antiqua ; Sicilia An- 
tique libri II.; Italia Antiqua, Kc. He is said to have 
spoken with fluency nine languages. D. at Leyden, 1023. 

Clwyd, Gia river of N. Wales, England, running 
through Denbighshire and Flintshire, and falling into the 
Irish Sea, about 6m. N. W. of St. Asaph. The tract of 
country which it waters, called the Vale of (Hd. is 
one of the most fertile and picturesque in Great Britain. 

Clyde, one of the largest rivers of Scotland, rising in the 
8. part of Lanarkshire, and forming an arm of the sea, 
called the Prith of Clyde, near the castle of Dumbarton. 
It becomes navigable at the cily of Glasgow. Length, 
from its source, near Rodger Law, to Glasgow, 70 in.; 
from Glasgow to the S. point of the island of Bute, 40. 
i i parish of Lanark are the Fails of the Clyde, 230 
feet high. 

Clyde, Coin CAMPBELL, LORD, d. C. f., a distinguished 
British general, B. 1792. He was the son of a Glasgow 
tradesman, and early entering upon a military career, 
served throughout the Peninsular war, in the U. States 
in 1814. and in China in 1842. In 1848-52 he fonght in 
the Indian campaigns, and in 1854 commanded the High- 
land brigade of the British army in the battles of Alma, 
Balaklava, and Inkerman. In 1857, Sir Colin pro- 
ceeded to India as commander-in-chief, and while there 
relieved Lucknow during the Sepoy mutiny, and finally 
suppressed that revolt. For his long and brilliant ser- 


vices, he was raised to the peerage, as Lord Clyde, in 
1859, and p. 1863. 

Clyde, in Jwa, a post-office of Jasper co. 

ciyde, in Michigan, a township of Alleghan co.; pop. 


—A township of St. Clair co. 

Clyde, in New Fork, a post-village in Galen township, 
cee co., 186 m. N.W. by W. of Albany, on the Clyde 

ver. 

Clyde, in Ohio, a post-village of Sandusky co., abt. 120 
m. N. of Columbus. 

Clyde, in Wisconsin, a township of Iowa co., on the 8. 
side of the Wisconsin River, about 44 m. W. by N. of 
Madison. 

Clyde Mills, in Michigan, a post-village of St. Clair 
ch., 55 m. N. N. E. of Detroit. 

Clyde River, in New York, formed by the junction 
of Flint and Mud creeks, traverses Wayne co., and 
flows into Seneca River. 

Clyde River, in Vermont, rises in Essex co., und falls 
into Memphremagog Lake, in Orleans co. 

Clyde River, in British North America, falling into 
Baftin’s Bay, Lat 70° 1v N., Lon. 69° W. 

Cly’man, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Dodge co., 

shout a S. of Juneau, and 8 m. N. of Watertown ; 

1, 

y'mer, GEORGE, B. of a good family, in Philadelphia, in 

1759. He was chairman of the committee which pre- 

vented the tea sent out by the English govt. from being 

sold in (hat city; and was also a signer of the Declara- 

tion of American Independence. D. 1813. 

imer. in New ors, a post-village and township of 

| Chautanqua co., 18 m. S. W. of Maysville. 

Cymer; in Pennsylvania, a township of Tioga co.; pop. 

„079. 

Cly peas'tridæ, n. pl. [Lat. clypeus, a buckle, and 
astrum, a star.) (Zodl.) A family of the erder Echinoids, 
containing sea-urchins which have the ambulacra peta- 
loid, and peristome central. 

Clyp’eate, a. (Bot.) Shield-shaped; sentate. 

Clyp‘eiform, a. 1 clypeus, shield, and forma, 
forin.) Shield-shaped; clypeate. 

Clys’mian, a. [From Gr. k/yszien, to wash out.] Re- 
lating, or pertaining, to the deluge. 

Clys'mic, a. Cleansing; washing out; as. a clysmic 
apparatus. 

Clys’ter, n. [Gr. kluzo, I wash out.] (Ad.) A name 
given to certain medicines administered in n liqnid form, 
by means of an injecting syringe, by the rectum, for the 
purpose of procuring evacuation of the bowels, or other- 
wise affecting the intestines or the system generally. — 
See INJECTION. 

Clys’ter-pipe, n. A tube used in injecting clysters. 

Clys’terwise, a. After the manner of a clyster. 

Clytemnes'tra, a daughter of Tyndarus, king of 
Sparta, by Leda, and the wife of the king of Argos, Aqa- 
MEMNON, J. v. 

Cnicus, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants. order Asferacea. 
The Blessed Thistle, C. edictus, native of Persia and 
Greece, 2 feet high, with yellow flowers, was formerly 
held in great estimation in medicine, but is now con- 
sidered worthless. 

Cnidium, (nid’e-um,) n. (Bot.) A gen. of deciduous her- 
baceous plants, order Apiacet. 

Co-, a prefix, denoting with; in conjunction; together. 

See Con, 


c 


elty, or power. 
“Gainst those who have us in their clutches.” — Hudibras. 


Co., a contracted method of writing the term company, 
when applied in a commercial sense ; as, Smith and Co. 


COAD 


Co, Coos, and Cos, one of the Cyclades, situate near 

the coust of Asia, about 15 m. from Halicaruassus. It 

ve birth to Hippocrates and Apelles, and was famous 

for its fertility, and the wine and silk- worms which it pro- 
duced, The Turks nume it Stanco. 

Coacer’vate, v.a. [Lat. coacervare.] To heap up, or 
pile together. (R.) 

—a. Heaped; piled up; raised into a mass. (o.) 

Coacerva' tion, n. [Lat. coacervatio.| The act of heap- 
ing on, or piling up or together. (o.) 

Coach, (Ce, n. Fr. coche, carrurse; It. cocchio, car- 
reechio, carrozza, from Lat. carriica, a sort of four- 
wheeled travelling chariot; Celt. car, a vehicle.] A car- 
riage of pleasure or state, distinguished from a chariot 
by having seats fronting each other; a close four-wheeled 
vehicle for commodious travelling. — Though covered 
wagons or carriages were known to the Egyptians and 
Romans, the vehicle we denominate by the name of 
coach appears to have been an Hungarian invention, 
about 1350. Isabella, wife of Charles VI. of France, was 
the first who used a coach in that country, hung in 
leathers. In Francis I.’s time they had become more 


improved, but were only used by ladies, and men too 
heavy or incapacitated by disease for riding on horse- 
back. In 1540, the first carriages on springs were used 
in Paris, only three of them being in existence; under 
Henry III. the fourth coach was introduced. In 1599, 
the first C. with glass windows was brought from Italy 
into France. In 1658, there were 520 C. in Paris. In 
Germany, the emperors used coaches much earlier ; in- 
deed, the middle of the 15th century suw them in gen- 
eral use by the royalty in that part of Europe. The first 
C. ever seen in England is said to have been one made 
in 1555 by Walter Rippon for the Earl of Rutland; and 
in 1564 the same builder made for Qneen Elizabeth the 
showy vehicle represented in Fig. 630. It is believed to 
have been in the time of Louis XIV. that C. were first 
suspended by leather straps, in order to insure ease of 
motion. 

—A term applied at Cambridge University, Eng., toa private 
tutor, or one who takes special supervision of the studies 
of an undergraduate, preparatory to examination-term. 
It is also used by English university men to denote a 
person who instructs them in rowing. 

(Naut.) (Sometimes written Concent} A room in a 
man-of-war, the roof of which is formed by the poop. 
Hackney-coach, a four-wheeled coach for public hire. 
(Called indifferently car, cab, and hack.) 
Mail-coach, a four-horsed coach for carrying the 
public mails. 
Stage-coach, Ree STAGE. 
—v.a. To convey or carry in a coach. 
“ The needy poet sticks to all he meets, 
Coach d, carted, trod upon." — Pope. 

lo privately prepare a student for examination for hon- 
ors. (Used colloquially at Cambridge University, Eng.) 

she for a boating-crew; as, to coach the University 

ight. 

Coach’-box, n. The driver's seat on a coach. 

Coach’ee, n. A slang term for n coachman. 

Coach’-fellow, n. A horse doing duty with another 
in drawing a carriage or coach. 

—A person who is on very close terms with another, 

Coach’-hire,». Money paid for the use of a hired coach. 
(Synonymous with cab-fure.) 

Coach’-house, n. The enclosure or apartment in 
which a coach or other vehicle is kept from the weather, 

Coach’-maker, n. One whose trade is to make 
couches, carriages, &c. 

Conch man, „. One who drives a coach; he who 
handles the reins in driving. 

“I heard thy anxious coachman say, 
It cost thee more in whips than hay.“ — Prior. 


Coach’manship, u. Skill in driving horses attached 
to coaches, 

Coach-whip Snake, n. (Zél.) See Masricopn'e. 

Coace’tion, n. Compulsion; force, either in restraining 
or impelling. — Johnson. 

Coact’ive, a. Having the force of restraint or impul- 
sion; as, coactire power. 

Acting conjointly or in concurrence, (x.) 

Coact’ively, adv. In a coactive manner. 

Coactiv’ity, n. Unity or conjunction of action. 

Coadapta tion, n. Concurrent adaptation. 

Coadapted, a. Adapted mutually, or one to another. 

Cond fast on n. Mutual aid; reciprocal assistance. 


Coadjust’, r.a. To adjust by mutual adaptation. 

Coadjust’'ment, n. State or circumstance of being 
concurrently adjusted. 

Con d jutant. a. [Lat. con, and adjutans, from adjuto, 
frequentative from adjuro — ad, and juro, to help or 
assist.| Co-operating ; mutually helping or assisting. 


|Coagulability, n. Capacity of being coagulated; 
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Coad jutant, n. A fellow-helper or assistant; an as- 
sociale, 

Coad'juting, a. Co-operating ; mutually helping. 

Coad jutive, a. Rendering co-operutivn or mutual 
assistance. 

Coadju'tor, n. One who co-operates with another; a 
fellow-belper or assistant ; a colleague. 

“ Away the friendly coadjutor flies. — Garth. 

—One who is empowered or appointed to the duties of 
another; a proxy. 

(Eccl. Hist.) In the Roman Catholic Church, the as- 
sistant of a bishop or other prelate. A C. was equal in 
rank to the dignitary whose functions he might on oc- 
casion supply; hence the C. of a bishop was himself 
consecrated a bishop in partibus infidelium. The cele- 

brated Cardinal de Retz was known by the title of the 
Coudjutor of Paris guring the most active period of his 
career, having the administration of the temporalities | 
of that see, which belonged to his uncle, the Archlishop 
de Retz. C. usually succeeded their principals in their 
dignities; hence arose an abuse which tended to make 
ecclesiastical dignities hereditary; nephews and other 
relatives of bishops being named their coadjutors. ‘The 
institution of C. to bishoprics is preserved by the French 
Concordat of 1801. 

l.) In the Roman Catholic Church, one who acts 
as assistant to a bishop; a joint prelate. 

Coadju’torship, n. Co-assistance; state or quality 
ot a coadjutor, 

Coadju’tress, Coadju’trix,n. A female helper, 
assistant, or proxy. 

Coadju’vant, n. (Med.) That ingredient in a pre- 
scription which concurs or unites with another. 

Coadju'vaney, n. Joint or concurrent help; co- 
operation, 

Coad'unate, a. (Bot.) Two or more parts united at 
the base. 

Coaduni'tion, n. [See Unirion.] The conjunction 
of different substances into one cohesive mass; as, “ the 
coadunition of particles.” — Hale. 

Coadven’'ture, n. An adventure or speculation in 
which more than one participate. 

Coad ven‘turer, n. A ſellow- adventurer; a co-partner, 

Coaffor’est, r.a. [Sce Forest.) To turn into a forest, 
as ground, (Opposed to disafjorest.) 

Con gene, n. Joint agency; association in common. 

Coa’gent, n. A fellow-agent; an assistant or associate 
in an act, 7 


capable of concretion or congelatiou. 

Coag’ulable, a. That may be coagulated ; capable of 
being concreted or curdled. x 
Coag’ulant, „. [Lat. coagulans.) Any substance sus- 

ceptible of coagulation. 

Cong ulate, v.a. [Lat. coagulo, coagulatus, from cogo, 
con, and ago, to move, to drive, to urge.] To concrete; 
to curdle; to congeal, as liquids. 

“The milk. . which is coagulated by the rennet." —Arbuthnot, 


v. i. To turn from a fluid into a fixed state; to undergo 
the process of coagulation. 

Coagula’‘tion, n. (Lat. coagulatio.) Act of coagulat- 
ing; state of being coagulated; the body formed by co- 
ugulation; concretion, 

Coag’ulative, a. That which has the quality of cans- 
ing concretion or coagulation ; as, “ a coagulative power.” 

Coag’ulator, n. That which causes coagulation. 

Coag'ulatory, a. Serving to coagulate, 

Coag’ulum, n. [Lat., from cogo. See Coagutate.] A 
curdled or consistent mass, like a jelly, separated from 
some fluid; as, the coagulum of milk—curds; of the 
blood—the clot; and of albumen, as the white of an egg, 
when coagulated by heat, alcohol, or acids. 

conor „in Mississippi, a W. N. W. co., bordering on 
the Mississippi River, which separates it from Arkansas, 
Area, abt. 750 sq. m. Drained by the Sunflower River. 
The surface is flat and low, and the W. part frequently 
overflowed by the Mississippi. Soil, fertile. Cap. Delta. 
Pop. (1880) 13.563. 

Coahuila, or Cohauila, (L-. la.) a State of 
Mexico, bounded N. by Texas, from which it is separated 
by the Rio Grande, E. by Texas and New Leon, S. by 
Zacatecas, and W. by Chihuahua and Durango; area. 
30,740 sq. m. C. is a mountainous country intersected 
by fertile valleys, although cattle-rearing is the princi- 
pal branch of industry. {t has some silver mines. Lat. 
24°—30° N., Lon. 100°—102° W. C. Saltillo. Pop. 67,961. 

Co-nid', n. A fellow-helper; an assistant. 

Coariti. (Zoöl.) See Cori. 

Conk. n. (Naut) The metalled hole in the sheave of 
a ship’s block. 

(Ship-building.) A cylindrical piece of spar See CoakINd. 
(Min.) See Coxe. 

—v. a. (Ship-building.) To fasten by coaking, (J. v.) 

Coak’ing, n. (Ship-building.) The actof uniting pieces 
of a spar by means of tabular projections, formed by 
cutting away the solid of one piece intu a hollow, so as 
to makea projection in the other in such a manner that 
they may correctly fit, the butts preventing the pieces 
from drawing asunder. 

Coal, n. [A. S. col; Ger. kohle; Icel. and Swed. kal; the | 
root being found in the obsolete Ger. kol, fire; Swed. and 
Goth. kol; West Goth. kylla, to kindle, allied to Lat. 
calor, heat, caleo, to be warm; Heb, kala, to parch, to 
roast; gachal, to kindle.] Any combustible thing in 
a state of igniti a picce of wood or other combustible 
substance partially burned ; charcoal. 

And bis face kindled like a burning coal." — Dryden. 
(in.) A mineral which appears to have been formed 
by a peculiar decomposition or fermentation of buried 
vegetable matter, characterized by the presence of car- 
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bon as a largely predominant constitnent, associated 
with small quantities of hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, 
sulphur, and certain mineral matters which composo 
the ash. The term coal is applied to various sub- 
stances, as lignite, bituminous coal, anthracite, &c., each 
of which will be elaborately and minutely treated, both 
in a scientific sense, and as important features of natural 
roduction, under the general term MINERAL Coal, 9. u 
e also CARBONIFEROUS AGE, Coal Perion, See Chul, 
tts History and Uses, ed. by Prof. Thorpe. (Lond. 1878.) 
Coal, v.a. To burn to coal or charcoal; to char; as, 
“ charcoal coaled into great pieces” — Bacun. 
To make or delineate with cou) or charcoal. 
He coal d out rhymes upon the wall, near to the picture.” 
Camden. 
To supply or furnish with coal; as, to coal a steamer. 
—v.t. Tu take in coal; as, the steamer coaled at St. Thomas. 
Coal, in Jennsylrania, a township of Northumberland 
co.; pop. about 2,200, 
Coal Bank, in Washington Territory, a post-village 
of Thurston co., 16 m. from Olympia. 
Coal’-black, a. Blick as u coal ; intensely black. 
“* Coal-black his colour, but like jet it shone.” — Dryden. 
Coal'-box, n. A box used for holding coals to supply 
a fire. (Often called coal-scuttle.) 
Coal burgh, in Ohio, n post-office of Trumbull co. 
Coalburgh, in W. Virginia, a P. O. of Kanawha co. 
Coal Creek, in Indiana, traverses Fountain co, and 
enters the Wabash a little below the outlet of the Ver- 
milion River. Rich mines of coal are found near its 
mouth, 
Coal Creek, in Indiana, a township of Montgomery 
co. 
Coal Creek, in Jowa, a post-office of Keokuk co. 
Coal Creek, in Kansas, u post-office of Ottawa co. 
Coalery, n. See COLLIERY. 


| Coalesee, (kd-al-¢x’,) v. i. [Lat. coalesco—con, and ales- 


co, to grow up, from alo, to nourish.) To grow together; 
to join; to unite, as separate bodies into one body. — To 
unite or adhere in one body or mass by spontaneous at- 
traction; as,“ vapors when they begin to coalesce.” 
Newton. 

—To associate; to confederate; to amalgamate; as, two 
political parties coalesce. 

Conales‘cence, n. Act of coalescing ; concretion; state 
of being united; amalgamation. 

(Surg.) The adhesion or union of parts previously sep- 
arated, as in case of wounds and preternatural adhe- 
sions or malformations. 

Coales’cent, a. Coalescing; joined ; united; as, co- 
alescent bodies. 

Coal’-field, n. A bed or stratum of fossil coal. — A dis- 
trict of country where coal is abundant; as, the Lacka- 
wanna coal-field, 

Coal’-fish, n. (Zoöl.) See Gapus. 

Coal fitter, n. In England. n person who acts as bro- 
ker between the coul-proprietor und a merchant-shipper. 

Coal-forma’‘tion, n. ( Geol.) See CAkBONIFEKOUS AGE. 

Coal’-gas, n. (Chem.) See Gas. 

Coal Grove, in Arntucky, a village of Pike co. 

Coal Grove, in Ohio, a post-villaze of Luwrence co, 
on the Ohio River, about 10 m. below Burlington. 

Coal’-heaver, n. A laborer employed in loading and 
discharging coul into and out of a ship; a cval-carrier. 

Coal’-hod, n. Sime as COAL-SCUTTLE, q. v. 

Costing; n. Act of taking in coal; as, the coaling of 
a ship. 

Coalition, (ko-al-ish’un,) n. Fr., from L. Lat. coalitio. 
See Coatesce.} Act of coalescing ; a coming together and 
uniting, as of separate bodies and parts; as, a “coalition 
of atoms.” — Bentley. 

(Polit.) In the beginning of the French Revolntion, 
C.cume to be used by the French authors by way of 
contempt for the alliance of the other powers against 
France, Since that time the word bas come into com- 
mon use; bnt there is generally some idea of reproach 
implied in it. Diplomatists make this distinction be- 
tween alliance and coalition, — that the former is more 
general, while the latter is directed aguinst a particular 
enemy for a particular object. C. is also frequently uscd 
in the sense of a union of several parties, or their lead- 
ers, uguinst another party; but it still carries with it 
the idem of reproach. 

(French Law.) An unlawfol agreement among several 
persons not to do a thing except on some conditions 
agreed upon. 

Coali'tionist, Coali'tloner, n. One who joins 
or promotes a coalition, 

Co-ally’, n. [Co tor con, and ally.) A joint ally; as, the 
French and English were co-allies. 

Coal’-measure, n. The measure used in determiving 
quantities of coal. 

—pl. (Geol.) Beds or strata of coal. See Coat Perron. 

Coal’-meter, n. A person appointed to ascertain the 
measurement of coals. 

Coal-mine, n. A mine or pit containing mineral coal. 

Coal Mines, in California, a village of Contra-Costa 
co, 15 m. N E. of Martinez. The most productive coul- 
mines in the State are in this vicinity. 

‘oal’mont, in Prnsylrania, a P. O. of Huntingdon co. 
Coal Mountain, in Georgia, a P. O. of Forsyth co. 
Coal’-mouse, n. (Zovl.) A small kind of black-headed 

titmouse. 

Coal’-passer, n. One who passes coal to the stoker of 
a kteam-engine furnace. 

Coal Period. n. (Geol.) The coal, or carboniferous 
period, succeeding to the sub-carboni ferous period, q. v., 
opened with a marked change over the American conti- 
nent. The sub-carboniferous limestones and shales, 
which were formed upon the submerged land, became 
covered with extensive graves or pebble-beds, or de 
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posits of sand; the beds of that epoch, hardened into a 
gritty rock, wake up the — and sundstone 
which underlie the coal-measures. milar conglomer- 
ates and sandstones were formed afterwards in the course 
of the coal-measures; but the rock is prominent tor 
its extent, and for marking the commencement of the 
coal æra. The curboniferous areas of N. America have 
been pointed out under Cansonirenvus AGE, (9. v.) The 


regions corresponding to the coal period are: — J. The 


great Appalachian cval-fiell, coverin; rta of Penn- 

sylvania, Ohio, Virginia, E. Kentucky, . ennessee, and 

Alabama. The workable area is estimated at 60,000 sq. 

m. The whole thickness of the formation is 2,500 or 

3,000 feet. In the centre of Penusylvauia, between 

Pottsville and Wyoming, are the famous anthracite beds, 

divided into many distinct patches; and in the W. part 

commences the great bituminous cval-field, which 
is into Ohio and stretches on S. to Alabama. 2. 

e Illingis and Missouri, covering a very considerable 
part of Indiana and Kentucky, and W. of the Missis- 
sippi, portions of Towa, Missouri, Kansas, and Arkansas, 

Estimated urea, 60.000 sq. m. 3. The Michigan, situated 

about the centre of the peninsula. Estimated area, abt. 

5,000 m. 4 The Texas, covering several of the N. 

and N.W. counties. 5, The Rhode nd, lying between 
Providence aud Worcester, in Mass, and opened at Cum- 
berland, north of Providence; at Portsmouth, 23 m. 8., 
aml also showing thin seams at Newport and elsewhere 
in Mass.; out-cropping at Mansfield, 15 m. N.E. of Provi- 
dence, at Wrentham, ô m, from Mansfield, and at Wor- 
cester. Estiinuted area, 1,000 sq. m. 6. The New Bruns- 
wick, covering part of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island, and Newfoundland. Estimated 
area, 18,000 mj. m. The total namber of sq. m, of all 
the productive coal-ficide of the U States, E. of the 
Rocky Mountains, ia 125,00. The coal-menenres include) 
stratified rocks of all kinds,—sandstones, conglomerates, 
shales, shaly sandstones, MMI ti and the limestones 
are generally impure, or magnesian, They contain gen- 
erally 50 feet or more of beds of rock to me fnot of coal 
The abundance of fossil plants iy the most striking char- 
acter of the C. P.: they afford evidences of progress in 
the Jife of the globe, and reveal an expansion of some 
departments of the vegetable kingdom, whieh would not | 
have been suspected, were it not for the evidence ip the 
rocks, These 
plants belong, 

jerally, to— 

Gymnosperms, 
the inferior class 
of Flowering 
plants; 2, Qula- 
mites; 3, Acro- 
gens (Fig. 631), 
the superior 
class of Flower- 
less plants. The 
animal life of the 
coal-measures is 
either of land or 
fresh water, or 
of marine origin. 
Most of the lime- 
stones and some 
of thesandstones 
and shales con- 
tain marine fos- 
sils; while, onthe 
contrary, other 
deposits of sand and clay bear evidence that they are 
not of the sea, any more than is the vegetation which 
covered the lands, Though a Palmoxoic cast is apparent 
throughout the animal life, a rise above the peculiarly 
Palwozoic, grade in some departments, Thus, among 
Articulata, the Trilobites are rare, and there are insects 
and Myriapods (Contipedes); and among Vertebrata, 
there are some air-breathing reptiles — new types, pro- 
phetic of the Reptilian age which was next to follow.— 
According to the reading of the records, the C, P. was 
atime of great forests aud jungles, and of magnificent 
foliage, but of few or inconspicuous flowers; of marsh- 
loving insects, but not the higher insects that live among 
flowers ; of Amphibians, and some inferior species of true 
reptiles, but no birds, no mammals. Thus far had the 
world progressed by the close of the coal-period—Dana, 

Coal’-pit, n. A pit where coal is dug. — Ln the United 
Stites, a place where charcoal is made, 

Coal-plant, „ (Grol) An impression of a plant found 
in fossil coul. See Coat PERIOD. 

Coal port. in Ohio, a village of Meigs co., on the Ohio 
River, 100 m, S. H. of Columbus, and 1 m, from Pomeroy. 
Immense beds of coal are worked here on the river-bank. 

Coal Port, in Pennsylvania, n village of Alleghany co. 

Coal River, in 8 rises in Fayette co,, and 
flowing generally N.W., empties into the Great Kana- 
wha River, in Kanawha co., after a course of abt. 00 m. 

Coal Run, in Kentucky, a post-office of Pike co. 

Coal Run. in Ohio, a post-office of Washington co, 

Coals Biudy, in Peansyloanin, a post-office of Wash- 
ington co. 

Coal'-seuttle, n. A box or utensil for holding coal, 
and carrying it to feed a fire. (Sometimes called 
ch 

Coal’-ship, n. (Naud) A vessel employed for the stor- 
age x „ and from which other ships draw their 
supplies. 

Conis'mouth, in W. Virginia, a post-village of Kana- 
wha co, on the Kanawha River, abt. 16 m. below 
Charleston. 

Coal'-stone, n. A kind of cannel-coal. 

Coal’-tar n. See Tar. 
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Coal Valley, in Minois, a post-township of Rock 
Island co. 

Coal Valley, in Pennsylvania, a P.O. of Alleghany co, 

Conl-whipper, u. lu Englund, « person who raises 
coal frum a ship's hold. 

Coal-work, n. A colliery; a coal-pit, with all build- 
ings, machinery, and appurtenances 1 thereto. 
Conl y. a. Like cval ; containing coal ; pertaining to coal. 
Ou coaly Tyne, or ancient hallowed Dee.” — Milton. 
Coam’‘ings, „ pl. (Naut) Raised work around the 
hatches of u ship, to prevent water from getting down 
into the hold. (Sometimes improperly written combings.) 

Co-annex’, r.a. To annex or attach with something 
else, 

Coan’za, a large river of Congo, W. Africa. After a 
rapid course of abt, 500 m., it into the Atlantic in 
Lat. 10’ S., Lun, 14° 22’ E. 0 

5 v. d. To apprebend with another 
person. (u. 

Ae n. [Lat. coaplatio.) The adaptation of 
two or more parts to each other; as, “ the judicious 
coaptation of the words, — Broome, 

(Surg.) The act of adapting the two extremities of a 
fractui bone to each other; or of restoring a luxated 
Lone to its place. 

Con'ri, a river of Brazil, which has its whole course in 
the prov. Alto Amazonas. It divides near Alvellos into 
2arms, which join the Amazons, Total length, 285 m. 

Coarse, ((r a. | Lat. crassus.) Thick; bulky; gross ; 
rough; as, course bread, coarse hair, coarse canvas, 

—Crass; crude; unpolished ; inelegant; mean; indelicate ; 
not fine; unrefined; not purified ; as, coarse language, 
coarse Manners. 

"1 feel of what coarse metal ye are moulded. — Shake. 

Coarse’-grained, a. Having a coarse grain; — 
hence, deficient in polish or refinement; as, a coarse- 
grained person, 

Coarsely, ade. 
Manner, 

* The gen cannot be too much honoured, nor the bad too coarsely 
Bred.” — Dryden 

Conrsen, (r, r.a. 
ished, (R.) 

Conrse'ness, n. Quality or state of being course; 
grossness; rode; roughness; want of polish or refine 
ment; as, the coarseness of an illustration. 

There appears a coarseness and vulgarity in all the pro- 
ceedings of the assembly.” — Burke 

Coarticula'tion, n. (Anut.) The structure of the 
bones in forming n joint. 

Co-assess’or,n. A joint-nssemor. 

Co-assume’, e. a. To assume in concert with another. 

Coast, n. Ger. kite; Swed. kust; Dan. kust; Fr. 
cite, for conte; Lat, costa, a rib, a side.) The seaside or 
sen-shore; the seaboard of a country; the land adjoin- 
ing the seashore; margin of the land next to the sen, 


In a course, inelegant, unrefined 


To render coarse and unpol- 


lett the shore. 

—vr. i. To suil by or near a coast or shure, or in sight of 

land, 
nut steer my vessel with a steady hand, 
And coast along the shore In sight of land. — Dryden. 

—To sail from port to port in the mme country. 

—In the U. States, to slide down a bill on a sleigh upon 
snow or ice, — Webster, 

Lr. u. T duct by sailing along a coast or ri ashore. 

Coaster, n. He, or that which, sails alung a coast or 
shore; specifically, a cousting-vessel. 

In our small skiif we mast not launch too far, 
We here but coasters, not discoverers are.” — Dryden. 

Const ing. r.n. Sailing along or near a coust, or from 
port to port on a certain coust, 

Coasting-trade, (Com.) The trade which is carried on 
between in the same country. Differ®nt laws 
regulate this department of trade in different countries, 
but, generally, the policy has been maintained of ex- 
cluding foreigners from all participation in it. 

Coasting-vessel, (or Onaster.) ( Naut.) A vessel that 
performs cousting-voyages only;—opposed to a sea- 
going ship. 

Coast-line, n. The shore-line or sea-board of a coun- 
try; outline of a coast ; as, a bold coast-line, 

Coast Range, or Coast Mountains, in California, a 
Tange of mountains extending from the Oregon boun- 
dary to the town of Los Angelos, and almost parallel 
with the Pacific enast, The principal peaks aro Mt. 
Ripley, 7,500 ft. high, In lat. 39° 05’, Mt. San Bernar- 
dino, 11,600 ft., lat. 20’; Mt. San Gorgonio, 7,000 ft 
lat. 33° 487. 

Coast Survey, See page 2323, 

Coast'-waiter,n. An English custom-house officer, 
who inspects and reporta upon the discharge or sbip- 
ment of in the coasting-trade. 

Const w a. By way of the coast; along-shore; 
as, u Voyage Comstwise. 

Coat, n. "fir. come; It. cotta, from Alleman, kutte; O. 
Ger, kotæ ; Bohem. küs; the root is found ju Fatho- 
nian, baitan, to cover, to clothe: 8 up- yt. to cover, 
to cover over anything; allied to Gr. chifon, a coat: 
Finn. katto, a coveriog.| An upper or ontside garment 
worn by men; us, a dress-coat, an overcoat, &c. 

—The habit or vesture of men, worn as an indication of 
oflice. 

“ Men of his coat should be minding thelr pray'rs.” — Swift. 

— External hair or fur-coverings of animals; as, a horse's 
coat. 

Or. as the anake, with youthful coat repaid.” — Milton, 

—Any covering, membrane, or integument; as, the mat 
of the stomach; the cout of an onion; n coat of paint, &c. 

“ The eye le defeaded With four coats or skins.” — Peacham. 
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( Her.) That on which ensigns armorial are portrayed; 
as, wabarmor. 
” Cropped are the fower-de-loces tu your arms; 
Of England's ovat one-half is cut away.” — Shake, 
—One of the figured playing-carda, on which a king, queen. 
or knave appears; a cour 
Coat of arms, ( Her.) A tunic or habit formerly worn 
by knights over their suit of armor, embroidered with 
their armorial ensigns and devices. — The surcoat worn 
by the knight, represented in Fig. 601, is n coat of arms. 
A delineation of armorial bearings; any beraldic blazon 


or device. ee 
“Dis large 
Their master's coat-of arms 2 Tacke charge. — Dryden. 
Out of mail. A body-coat of chain-armor covering the 
up 8 the body of a mailed knight. (Bee Pigs. 
102 and 691.) 
. a, To cover with a coat or upper garment. 
—To cover or spread over with a layer of any substance; 
as, to coat a ceiling; to chat an innuendo. 


|Coat’-armor, n. (Her.) Armorial ensigns; coats of 


arms; heraldic blazonry. 
Coat’-eard, n. A pluying-card bearing a court-figure; 
i. ¢, a king, queen, or knave. 
“Tam a coat-card indeed.” — Rowley. 
Contee’, n. A little coat; a short, close coat; a coat 
with short flaps. 
Contes ville. in Indiana, a post-village of Hendricks 
co., 11 m. E. N. E. of Greencastle. 
Coatesville, in Pennsylvania, n post-village of Chester 
e Creek, 36 m. W. of 


co on the W. branch of Brandy 
Vhilndelphin, 

Conti, or Coa’'ti-mondl, n. (Zl) A quadruped 
of the fam. Uretde, bearing some affinity to the 
racoon, except that the neck and body are 
longer, the tur ia shorter, and the eyes are 
smaller; but it is more particularly distin- 
guished by th mgation of its snout, to which 
its scientific name pasua refers. By the nasist- 
ance of this long flexible snout, which is soms- 
what truncated at the end, it roota up the 
earth, in the manner of a hog, in quest of 

earth-worms, Ac. 
It also preys on 
the smaller quad- 
rupeds; bat it 


The const is clear, The danger is past; the enemy bas 


lives more upon 
trees than upon 
the ground, and 
is a destructive 
enemy of birds, 
their and 
unf young. 
It is equal in size 
to a large cat; its 
neral color is a 
cinereons brown; the tail, which is of very considera- 
ble length, is annulated with distinct circles of black; 
the ears are round, like those of a rat, and covered 
with short bair externally, but internally with long 
whitish hair; the mouth is large, and the under jaw 
nch shorter than the upper. It is a native of Brazil. 
Coating, „ A covering; any substance spread over 
for cover, defence, or protection; as, the coating of n 
phia, 
| Broth for conte; as, a Tweed coating. 
Coat’-link, n. A pair of buttons connected bya link, 
for holding together the lappels of a coat, 


Pr tte 
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Coats’burg, iv „inne, a post-village of Adams co., 17 
m. N. EK. of Quincy, 

Coatzacoal’co, in Mexico, a river which, rising in the 
Sierra Mudra, dep. of Oajaca, flows N between Vera Cruz 
and Tabasco, and enters the Bay of Coutzacualeo (Carib- 
bean Sea) 130 m. S. E. of Vera Cruz, in Lat. 18° 8“ 20- 
N., Lon, 4° 37 50%. 

Conx, (kdks,) v. a. [From cog or cozen.) To wheedle: to 
flatter; to soothe; to fawn upon; to appease or persuade 
by fondling and wheedling; as, a coaxing wife. 

"J enaz! I wheedie! I'm above it." — Farquhar. 


Coaxa‘tion, n. [Lat. coarere, to croak.) Act of croak- 
ing. (n.) 
Coarer, n. A wheedler; a beguiler; a flatterer; a 

gentle persunder, 

Coaxinelys ude. By coaxing. 

Cob, n. |W. cob, a knock, a thump; cobiaw, to thump; 
AS. cop; Ger. kopf, a cap, top.) A blow; a knock or 
thump; as, a cob from a stick. — The top or head; any- 
thing large, round, or bulky.—A lump or mass of any- 
thing; a cobblestone; as, a cob of brick.—A strong, 
stiff-built pony nsed for carrying heavy persons in the 
saddle; as, a cob with good action. (Used almost ex- 
clusively in England.)— A small loaf of bread; a bun; 
as, a penny-cob, — A spider; (whence the term cob-web.) 
Chastisement inflicted on the dorsal extremity of a per- 
son's body, by means of ae —Clay mixed with straw, 
used in building huts. — A kind of wicker-basket for the 
arm. 

Zoli.) [It. and.] A sea-gull.—A Spanish coin 
ie 28 ie d= spike that bears grains 
of maize; as, a corn-cob, (Peculiar to the U. States.) 

—v. a. To chastise a person by pulling the ears or bair, 
or by striking on the head; as, to give a boy a cobling. 

Mining.) In Cornwall, Eng, to break or bruise ore. 

(Now! To inflict punishment on board ship by ap- 

plying 

Cobre'a, 


a strap to the buttocks, 
n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order PoLemonia- 

CRA, q. v. 
Co’ te n. Ger. kobalt, from kobold, a goblin; L. Lat. 
obelinus; Gr. kobdlos, an impudent rogue, an arrant 
nave; —the name of certain mischievous demons who 
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were supposed to haunt mines, and to manufacture 
those ores which looked rich to the eye, but were really 
of little value. Amoug these were supposed to be the 
ores of this metal, and hence its name.] (Chem.) Cobalt 
is n metal very similar to nickel in its physical and 
chemical properties. It generally occurs in the same 
ore as nickel, and the separation of the two metals is a 
task requiring great patience and expertness. ( is ob- 
tained as a metal either by reducing the oxide by hydro- 
gee or by calcining the oxalate. In the metallic state 
t closely resembles steel. It fuses with great diffi- 
culty, and oxidizes at a high temperature. It re- 
mains analtered in moist air, dissolves slowly in snl- 
es and hydrochloric acid, but readily in nitric acid. 
t is reddish-gray in color, and ia said to be magnetic. 
It is obtained ming aap from two ores — Speiss cobalt, 
and Cobalt glance. The compounds of € ure remarkable 
for their beauty of color. The two colors, zaffreand smalt, 
are compounds of ©. Zaffre is an impure oxide of this 
metal, made by calcining the crushed ore in a reverbe- 
ratory furnace. The sulphur and arsenic are thus roasted 
off, and the impure oxide remaining is ground to an 
ar yay powder with two or three parts of fine sand. 
re is used largely in the manufacture of stained 
nsa, and in the ornamentation of pottery. Smalt isa 
nely-powdered blue glass colored with cobalt. C. ore 
is roasted, and combined with an equal quan- 
tity of nate of potush and twice its weight of well- 
ground quartz. The whole is melted in suitable pots in 
a furnace, silicate of potash being furmed, in which the 
oxide of cobalt melts, the other impurities falling to the 
bottom. The clear blue glass is ludled out, poured into 
water, and ground, when cool, into an impalpable pow- 
der, Smalt is used by paper-stainers, With oxygen, 
cobalt forms a protoxide and a sesquioxide. The anhy- 
drous protozide is obtained by calcining the hydrate or 
carbonate, It is a black powder, which, when heated in 
the air, changes into an intermediate oxide, C00. 
Oxide of C. gives to glass a very intense blue, which re- 
sists the action of a very high temperature. Dissolved 
in ammonia, it ra a fine red liquid. Fused with pot- 
ash, a brilliant blue compound is obtained, With mag- 
nesia, alumina, and oxide of sinc, it produces, when 
fuse at a high temperature, pink, blue, and green com- 
unds. The last two are used as pigments, The hy- 
ted oxide is a pink precipitate thrown down by add- 
ing a solution of potash to the solution of C. salt. Pro- 
toxide of C. forma salts with the acida, which are light 
blue when hydrated, but turn red when the water is 
driven off Ly heat. Protonitrate of C. is obtained by 
dissolving the oxide or the metal in nitric acid. It crys- 
tallizes in small deliquescent crystals containing six 
equivalents of water. A solution of this salt is often 


1 asa sympathetic ink, being light blue when 
cold, 


bat bright red when the water of hydration is 
driven off bya gentle heat. The sulphate of C. is generally 
employed as the source of salts of this metal. The ses- 
quiozide of C. is a brownish powder obtained by passing 
chlorine through a dilute solution of potash, in which 
the protoxide is mechanically suspended. Its salts are 
at present unknown, (Chloride of C. is prepared by dis- 
solving the oxide in hydrochle acid; the pink solu- 
tion resulting yields, on evaporation, rose-colored octa- 

hedra of the hydrated chloride. The other salts of C. 

are uninteresting. A solution of the nitrate is used in 

blowpipe analysis. A small quantity of the substance 
to be examined is to be moistened with the solution, and 
heated in the blowpipe flame; a pink color indicates 

Magnesia, and a green and blue, zine and alumina re- 

spectively. Fremy has formed some interesting com- 

pounds by combining the sesquioxide of C. with 4, öl. and 

6 eqnivalents of ammonia, forming brown, red, and yel- 

low salts. These double bases he names fuscobaltia, 

roseocohaltia, and Lluteocobaltia, Thénard’s blue is n 

beantiful pale-bine pigment, consisting of a mixture of 
hosphate of C. and phosphate of alumina, uivalent 
5; sp. gr. 85; symbol, CO.— Cobalt ares. The prin- 

cipal ores of C. are while cobalt ore, which is the most 
common; (it contains C. associated with arsenic, iron, 
and sulphur ;) gray cobalt ore, containing arsenic, iron, 
cobalt, and silica; and glance cobalt, which is a double 
bisulphide of arsenic and C. All the ores of C. contain 
more or less nickel. 

Cobalt, in Connecticut, a post-office of Middlesex co. 

Cobalt'ic, a. [Fr. cobultique.] Pertaining to cobalt, or 
consisting of it: resembling cobalt. 

Cobalticyan’ogen, n. (Chen) Reo CYANOGEN, 

Cobnit'ine, n. (Min.) An nrsenical ore of cobalt, also 
containing sulphur. It occurs in reddish silver-white 
trapezohedral crystals, at the mines of Wehna,in Sweden. 
It contains 33 to 37 per cent. of metal. 

Co'ban, a town of Guatemala, Central America, 60 m. 
NN. W. of Guatemala, and cap, of the dept, of Vera Paz, 
ou the Rio Dulce; pop. about 15,000, mostly Indians. 

Cobb, in Georgia, a W. N. W. county; area, about 450 sq. 
m it is bounded on the S.E. by the Chattahoochee 
River, and drained by Sweetwater, Powder Spring, Pump- 
kin, Vine, Vickery’s, and other creeks. The surface is 
elevated, and, in some parts, mountainous; Kenesaw 
Mountain rising 1,828 feet above sea-level. The soil is 
generally fertile. Granite abounds, and gold, silver, cop- 
per. iron, and lead are found. Cap. Marietta. i 
(188) 20,748. 

Cobb. in Illinois, a post-office of Randolph co. 

Cobb, in Wisconsin, « post-office of lowa co. 

Cob'bett, WII. an English political writer, n. at 
Faruham. 1762, Early in life, he served as a private 
in the army, and devoted all his spare hours to self- 
education, In 1792, he went to the U. States, and settled 
in Philadelphia, where he commenced his literary ca- 
reer. In 1500 he returned to England, and, in 1802, 


Population. 
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brought out his famous wy Political Register, which 
for 33 years became the leading journal of advanced 
Radicalism. In 1810, he was prosecuted for a libel on 
the govt., sehteuced to imprisonment, and to pay a fine 
of $5,000. In 1532, he was returned to the British House 
of Commons, and died in 1835. Among C.'s best-known 
works are his English Grammar, Colluge Economy, and 
Parliamentary History of England. C.'s reputation rests 
principally upon his pure and idiomatic use of the Eug- 
lish language, of which many of his works are models in 
composition. 
Cob ble. n. (Naut.) See COBLE. 

Cob'ble, Cob’ble-stone, n. A cob, or large, heavy 
pebble, or fragment of stone; —used in paving streets. 
—A lump of coal, frum the size of an egg to that of a foot- 

ball. —Brande. 
Cob’ble, v. a. (Dan. kobler, to mend shoes; Heb. chabal, 
to bind, to bind fast; probably allied to couple; Ger. 
.] To make, mend, or renovate coarsely; to 
botch in a clumsy manner; as, to cobble shoes. 


It you be out, sir, lean mend you.—Why, sir, cobble you." Shaks. 


—To make or do anything clumsily, unbandily, or in al 


botchy manner. 
“Give thy base poets back their cobbled rhymes.” —Dryden. 


Cob’bler, n. A coarse mender of shoes.— A clumsy, 
botechy workman. 

“To of a fine workman, I am bu ald 1 
— n 
—A liquor or beverage. prepared by a mixture of constitu- 

ent pri; as wine, lemon, sugar, and ice; as, a sherry- 
ler. 
Cob’bler-fish, n. (Z.) See BLEPRARIS. 
Cobbossee'contee Waters, in Mazine, a beautiful 
lake of Kennebec co, connected with a number of 
smaller pools. Length about 7 m. The Cobbosseecon- 
ora River, which rises in this lake, flows into the Kenne- 


Cob'cal,n. An Oriental sandal worn by females. 

Cob’-coals, n. pl. (Sometimes written Conntrs.) Large, 
spherical lumps of coal. 

Cobden, Ricnarn, an eminent English political econo- 
mist, u. at Dunford, near Midhurst, in Sussex, 1504. Af- 
ter serving anapprenticeship in a London warehouse, and 
acting a short time as commercial traveller, he became, 
in 1830, partner ina firm in the cotton trade at Man- 
chester. In 1834 he set ont on a tour throngh t, 
Greece, Turkey, und the U. States; and on hia return he 
commenced his career as political economist by the pub- 
lication of pamphlets, entitled, England, Ireland, and 
America. and Russia. About the same time he took an 
active part in founding the Manchester * Atheneum,” 
and in procuring the incorporation of that borough. In 
1838 the “ Anti-Corn-Law League” was formed, and to 
the furtherance of its object C. devoted himself with in- 
tense earnestness and unintermitting labor. In 1841 he 
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entered the House of Commons as member for Stock- 
port. His mastery of his chosen theme, his full knowl- 
edge, logical precision, good sense, and entire sincerity 
made him at once a man of weight in parliament; and 
in 1546 he saw the grand struggle ended by the conver- 
sion of Sir Robert Peel, and the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
He then made a European tour, and was received in the 
chief cities with high honors, His conntrymen made ac- 
knowledgment of his services bya national testimonial of 
8 50.0%, and during his absence he was elected M. P. 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire, 1847. As a member 
of the Peace Society he attended congresses at Paris, 
Frankfort, and London, and steadily arlvocated the doc- 
trine of nom intervention. His course in reference to the 
Crimean war, and the war with China, was opposed to 
the sentiments of the majority of his countrymen, and 
on the dissolution of parliament, in 1857, he was not re- 
elected, C. then again visited the U. States, and while 
absent was elected for Rochdale. In 1859 he was offered 
by Lord Palmerston the presidentship of the Board of 
Trade, which he courteously but conscientiously de 
clined. The latest, and not the least, service he rendered 
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his country was the successful negotiation of the Treaty 
of Commerce with France. D. in London, 1865. 

Cobden, in //lincis, a station on the Cental R.R., in 
Union co., 42 m. N. of Cairo. 

Co-bellig’erent, a. Engaging in, and carrying on, 
war in conjunction with another power, 

—n. A nation, state, or power, that engages in hostilities 
in unison with another, 

Cobent’zel, Lupwic, Count vox, an Austrian diploma- 
tist, u. in Brussels, 1753. At the early age of 27 he was 
intrusted with a mission to Catharine I. of Russia, and 
his gallantry and compliance with her taste for theatri- 
cals made him a great favorite with her. From 1795 he 
was concerned in many of the important negotiations bo- 
tween Austria and other powers, until the treaty of 
Luneville, in 1801. That treaty restoring peace bet ween 
Austrin und France, he was shortly afterwards made min- 
ister of state for foreign affairs at Vienna. In 1805 hə 
was dismissed from this office, and he p. 1508, 

— ba roe lvania, n re of Warren co. 

Cobham, in Virginia, a post- v of Albemarle co. 
14 m. E. of Charlottesville. * 2 

Co'bi, Desert or. See Gosi. 

Contra. the only legal sea-port of Bolivia, in the dep. 
La , 112 m, from Atacama, Lat. 22° 34’ S., Lon, 70° 
ae W. It is a depôt for or yea ores, coin, &., 

les mercury, woollen stuffs, and pepper. . 2,350, 
Destroyed by an earthquake in may, 1577. Sig 

Cob'iron, n. [Cob aud irm.) Au andiron with a 
knobby head. 

Co-b ‘op, n. A joint bishop; a bishop-coadjntor. 

“Valerius . . made use of Austin as a co-bishop, for the bene- 
fit of the church of Hippo.” — Ale. 

Cobi'tis, n. (Zul.) See Loara. 

Cob'le. Cobble, n. A. S. be og | (Naut) A fish- 
ing-smack : a buss; a vessel used in the herring-fishery. 

Coblentz, (anc. Confluentes,) a city of Rhenish Prussia, 
cap. of a govt. of same name, beautifully situated at the 


wark of Germany agaiust France. C. is defended by ex- 
tensive fortifications, forming a military camp capable 
of affording accommodation for 100,000 men. For de- 
fensive purposes, Cis connected with the almost impreg- 
nable castle of Ehrenbreitstein (see Fig. 634). on the 
opposite side of the Rhine, Several detached forts also 
guard the city at various points. C in a free port, and 
its favorable position secures it a very active commerce 
in wine, corn, iron, mineral waters, millstones, &r. Ite 
principal manufactures are linen and cotton fabrics, ja- 
pan-ware, and furniture. 7%, 27,112. 

Cobleskill, or Co’nusxit1, in New York, a creck in 
Schobarie co., rises in a natural well, and following a 
subterranean passage through several miles of its course, 
falls into the Schoharie River, 

—A post-village and twp. of Schoharie co., 4 m. W. of Ar 
bany; drained by Cobleskill Creek , 

Cobloaf, n. See Con. 

Cob Moo Sa, in Michigan, a post-office of Oceana co. 

Cob'nut, „. 4 kind of large nut.—A game played 
with nuts by children. —The conquering nut iu the game. 

pn. (Naut.) See CABOOSE. 


Co’bourg., or Conung, in prov. of Ontario, a town and 


rt of entry, cap. of the united counties of Northum- 
rland and Durham, on the N. shore of Lake Ontario, 91 
m. W. 3 S. of Kingston. Pop. 4,442. 

Cobra de Capello, n. (Zil.) See VIPERIDS.. 

Co'bras, in Brazil, an island and fort in the bay of Rio 
de Janeiro, about 1 m. from the city of Rio, of which the 
fort is one of the principal defences, 

Co'bre, in Cuba, a town of the E, department, famons 
for its copper mines (whence the name Cobre) ; pop. abt. 
2.876, . 

Cob'stone, n. See Connie. 

Cob'swan, n. The head or leading swan. 

Co’burg. a town of central Germany, cap. of a prov. of 
same name in the duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, on the 
Itz, Lat. 508 15’ N., Lon. 10° 58 E. In the old castle of 
the dukes of Coburg are still exhibited the room and bed 
which Luther occupied when in concealment here in 
1530. Manf. Woollens, linen, cotton, gold and silver 
articles, Ac. Pop. 11.438. 

Coburg. FREDERICK Jostas, DVR or Saxe, an Austrian 
general in the coalition against France, B. 1737. He 
gained the battle of Neerwinde over Dumouries, 1793; 
and was defeated by Moreau at Tourcoing, and by Jour- 
dan at Wattignies, 1795. D. 1815. 

Coburg, in New Jersey, a post-office of Monmouth co, 

Coburg Peninsula, an irregular strip in Australia 
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separated from Melville Island by Dundas Strait, and 
connected with the mainland by a narrow isthmus. 
Ert. 50 m. long, by 20 broad. Lat. 119 22’ S., Lon. 132° 
10’ E. 

Co’burn’‘s Store, in N. Carolina, a village of Meck- 
lenburg co. 

Cob’-wall, n. A wall constructed of uuburnt clay, in- 
termixed with straw. 

Cob'web, n. [See Cos.] A spider’s net or web. — Any 
snare, or insidious trap or inveiglement. 

“ Laws are like cobwebs, which may catch small flies, but let 
wasps and hornets break through. — Swift. 

—Anything rubbishy or worthless; as, “the cobwebs of 
that uncivil age.” — Sir P. Sidney. 

Cob'webbed, a. Covered with cobwebs ; as, acobwebbed 
wall. 

(Bot.) Covered with loose hair resembling cobwebs, 
asa plant. 

Cob’webby, a. Covered with cobwebs, or anything 
of the same character. 

Coen, n. See ERYTHROXYLACES. 

Coca/es,/Annatat. Dr.) in Brazil, a mining village, prov. 
Minas Gernes; abt. Lat. 20° S.. Lon. 44° W. 

Cocaigne, Cocagn, Cockagne, ((du, ) n. [O. 
Fr. cocuigne.) In the old French romances, a land of 
imaginary Inxury and delight—In modern parlance, a 
cant term for the City of London, — i. e. Cockney-land. 
See COCKNEY. 

Ooc’aine, n. (Chem.) Same as Cooa. 

Cocealico, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Lancaster co. 

Coc’ceians, n. pl. (Ecel. Har) A theological school 
which arose towards the middle of the 17th century, 

and took its name from its fonnder John Cocceius, pro- 
fessor of divinity in the University of Leyden. He re- 
gurded the history of the Old Testament as a mirror 
which held forth an accurate view of the transactions 
and events that were to happenin the Church under the 
dispensation of the New Testament, and unto the endof 
the world. Phe greater part of the ancient prophecies 
he maintained, were to be received in a literal manner, 
and by the very sense of the words used in these pre- 
dictions. In fact, his whole system was an attempt to 
Judaize Christianity. He was a man of considerable 
learning, aud has most fully expounded his views in bis 
Summa Doctrine de Fæiere et Testamento, Leyden, 1648. 
His great opponents were Desmarets and Voetius, His 
views found for a time many supporters in Holland, and 
other parts. 

Cocciferous, a. [Lat. coccum, a berry, and ferre, to 
bear.) Berry-bearing; bacciferous; as, a cocciferous 
plant, 

Coccinella, n., Coceinel lida, n. pl. (From Gr. 


ko. kinos, scarlet.) 
(Zoil.) A genus and fam- W 


ily of Coleopterous in- 
Fig. 635. 


sects, including many 
LADY-BIRD, WITH LARVA & PUPA. 


small species, usually 
ornamented with scar- 
(Coccinella Septempunctata.) 


let spots, and familiarly 
kuown as lady- birds, 
lady-cows, Ke. In 
France, these small bee- 
tles are called Béles du 
bon Dieu (Beasts of the 

‘ood God). They are, 
n fact, of great service 
to the agriculturist. and 
especially to the hop- 
grower: for they de 
stroy the Aphides, or plant-lice, in vast numbers, feed- 
ing on them both in the larva and perfect state. 

Coe‘colite, n. Gr. hokkos, a grain, and lithos, a stone.] 
(Min.) A kind of Pyroxene found in small translucent 
granules of various shades of green, which are slightly 
coherent, and hard enough to seratch glas.. It is chiefly 
met with in the iron mines of Sweden and Norway. 

Coccolo’ba, n. [r. kokkas, a berry, lobos, a lobe.) 
(Bot.) A genus of plants, order Polygonacew, From 
the leaves, wood, and bark of C. uvifera, a very astrin- 
gent extract, commonly known as Jamaica kino, is ob- 
tained. The fruit, called the seaside grape, is edible, 
and has an agreeable acid flavor. 

Coc’eulus, n. (H.) A genus of plants, order Meni- 
spermacee. The flowers in this genus have 12 sepals and 
petals, disposed in four rows. The male and female 
flowers are on separate plants. The C. palmatus fur- 
nishes the CaLumBa, q. v. The plant is not cultivated; 
the root is collected where it grows wild in dense for- 
ests. The very poisonous seed kuown by the name of 
CocevLus Inptcus (J. v.), belongs to a plant of a differ- 
ent but allied genus. 

Coccoste’us, n. [Gr. kokkos, and ostron, bone. (ma) 
A genus of Placoganoid Devonian fishes in which the 
external ganoid surface of the buckler plates is orna- 
mented with small hemispherical tubercles, whence the 
generic name. 

Coc’culus In‘dicus, n. (Lat. Indian-berry.] (Bot.) 
The fruit of the Anamirta paniculata. It has some re- 
semblance to the bay-berry, and is largely imported from 
the Eastern archipelago. C. J. is chicfly nsed for ndul- 
terating cheap beer; and it is really wonderful in how 
many ways it is fitted todisguise a liquid prepared from 
insufficient quantities of malt and hops; thus, it im- 


parts to the sophisticated liquor an intensely bitter 
taste, a darkness of color, and a fulness of body, while 
It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to state that itis never used by respectable brew- 
In large doses it is poisonous to all animals, and 
it has been used by poachers for stupefying fish and 


it adds to its inebriating qualities. 
ers. 


game. In medicine it has been used as an external 


remedy for certain skin-diseases. 
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properties to a very poisonous crystalline alkaloid called 
picroloxine, (CaO ) The names Levant nut and 
Bacca Orientals are sometimes applied to this narcotic 
berry. From the pericarp of the sume fruit has been 
extracted the no Jess formidable alkaloid principle Meni- 
rmine.— The genus Anamirta belongs to the order 
lrnispermacee, aud is closely allied to the genus Coo- 
COLUS, q. v. 

Coc eus, n.; pl. Cocci. [From Gr. kokkos.] (Zoél.) A 
genus of Hemipterous insects, in which the males are 
much smaller than the females, and ure furnished with 
wings, of which the females are destitute. The cocci are 
found on the leaves and bark of various plants; hence 
they become injurious to many exotics in hot-houses 
and conservatories, They are allied to the APHIS, q. v., 
although in many respects very different. By tar the 
most important of all is the Coccus cacti, or Cocul- 
NEAL, q. v. 

( Bot.) The name given to the closed carpels into which 
many fruits split, as those of Euphorbia and Verbena. 
Grey. 

Coe ey x, Coccyais-Bong, n. [Gr. kokkyz, cuckoo, whose 
Dill it is said to resemble.] (Anat.) The last bone in the 
spinal column (or more properly an assemblage of small 
bones), the termination of what is called the sacrum, 
and, bending inwards, assists to close the cavity of the 

lvis below, aud support the various organs contained 
In that space, It is in this bone where the acute pain 
is felt from a kick, or the sudden fall backwards of a 
rson, when he comes in contact with a stone or other 
ard substance, 

Cocecy’zus, n. [From Gr. kokkyz.] (Zotl.) A genus of 
birds, family CUCULIDÆ, 9. v. 

Cochabam’ba, in Bolivia, a river which rises near 
the parallel of 18° S., flows S.E., and after receiving 
numerous tributaries, assumes the name of Kio Grande 
in Lat. 19° 42’ 8., Lon. 64° W. 

A dep. inclosed by the departments La Paz, Sacre, and 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra. Area, 55,120 sq. m. Desc. 
Fertile, producing sugar, cotton, dye-woods, timber, and 
the precious metals. Lat between 17° and 19° 8., Lon. 
between 65° und 68° W. Pop. 349,892. 

—A town, cap. of the above dep., at the foot of the Andes, 
145m.N.W.of Chuquisaca, on both sides of the Rio de 
Rocha. Manf. Cotton fabrics and gluss-wure. It is the 
most important city of Bolivia. Pop. 40,678. 

Coche, (késh,) in S. America, a small island of Venezn- 
ela, between the island of Margarita and the mainland. 

Cochec’ton, in New York, a post-township of Sullivan 
co., on the Delaware River, about 100 m. S. W. of Albany, 
and 141 m. from New York city. 

Coches’ett, in Massachusetts, a P. O. of Plymouth co. 

Coch'in Chi'na, or Anam, (sometimes written AN- 

NAM,) an enipire uf 8. W. Asia, occupying the E. portion 

of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, and separated from that 

of Malacca by the Gulf of Siam; lying between Lat. 9° 

40 and 23° 2X N., and Lon. 102° and 109° 30’ E. It is 

bounded by China on the N., by the Gulf of Tonquin 

and the China Sea on the E., by the latter also on the 

S., and on the W. by Laos and Siam. Length from N. 

to S., abt. 965 m., with a breadth varying from 85 to 400 

m. — C. C. is divided into 4 great territories, viz. : Cochin 

China proper, Tonquin, Tsiampa, and Cambodia. Gen. 

Desc. The entire coast of this empire presents a succes- 

sion of bold headlands, and safe and commodious bays, 

and is fringed with numerous clusters of small islands, 

A mountaip~hain of considerable altitude skirts the sen- 

board in a parallel direction, and throws off many 

branches. Tonquin, the N. prov., is mountainous to the 

N. W., but looking E. forms an extensive alluvial plain, 

watered by the river Sung-koi, falling into the Gulf of 

Siam. It is also drained by the Tonquin and Rok-bok 

rivers, and by numerous canals, which fertilize the soil, 

and tend to its production of rice, cotton, ginger, and 
other spices, fruits. &c. Tonquin possesses much min- 
eral wealth, yielding gold, silver, copper, and iron, the 
mines of which are extensively worked, Extremes of 
oppressive heat, and piercing cold, are the characteris- 
tics of the climate, and the country is subject to heavy 
rain-falls (occasioning general inundations), and violent 
typhoons. The capital of this division of the empire is 

esho, on the Sang-koi River, abt. 100 m. N.W. of its 
embouchure into the Tonquin Gulf.— C. C. Proper is 
bounded on the W. by a high, unexplored range of 
mountains, and is, for the most part, sandy and sterile; 
though favored tracts are here and there met with 
which produce cereals, legumes, sugur, and excellent 
cinnamon. This proy. has neither rivers nor minerals 
of any importance. Its chief town, Hué, is also the cap. 
of the empire. Cambodia, or Cumboja, has about half 
only of its territorial area, within the limits of this em- 
pire. Its surface is generally level, and its soil exces- 
sively fertile, It is watered by the great river Me-kung. 
or Cambodia, and may be considered the garden and 
granary of the empire. Tropical vegetation is found 
here in rich luxuriance; the areca palm, teak, and other 
hard and dye-woods flourish, and the mulberry-tree is 
largely cultivated, Among its natural productions are 
betel, gamboge, stick-lac, anise, and other drugs, and 
great quantities of rice. Climate. Temperate, but liable 
to much rain, and occasional typhoons. — Tstampa, or 

Champa, the 8. prov. of this country, is extremely ste- 

rile, consisting chiefly of sandy elevations and rocky 

débris. Its only valuable product is eagle-wood (ale V- 

lum agallochum), much esteemed for its fragrant prop- 

erties, This division bas on ita coast-line numerous 

excellent harbors, the principal of which is Saigon, a 

place where the French have established a flourishing 

settlement. Prod. Calumba, eagle-wood, ebony, rose, 


It owes its uctive 


iron, and sandal woods, teak, bamboo, &c.; silk, tea, 
sugar, tobacco, cotton, indigo, grain, fruits, vegetables, 


Cochin-China Fowl, n. See 
Cochineal, (kich’e-nél,) n. [Sp. cochinilla ; Fr. coche- 
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&c. — Zoðl. Tigers, elephants, leopards, wolves, rhinoce- 
roses, apes, &c.; serpents and other pestiferous reptiles; 
eugles, parroqueta, and many kinds of wild game. 
Among the domesticated animals are the Indian cow. 
buffalo, hog, goat, dog, &c. Fish is found everywhere 
in the greatest abnn- os 
dance. — Inhab. The 
natives of this country 
differ in no essential 
from their Chinese 
neighbors, and like 
them ure divided into 
the three religious 
sects of Confucius, 
Buddha, and Taou; 
although, since the 
advent of the French, 
and their establish- 
ment in the 8. portion 
of this country, the 
Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries have, it is 
said, made some half 
a million converts to 
Christianity. The lan- 
guage, laws, and polit- 
ical system are almost 
identical with those 
of the Chinese empire. 
Hist. Tonquin, prior 
to the Mongol inva- 
sion of China, formed 
a part of the latter 
empire, and, even at 
the present. the Anna- 
mese sovereign bears 
a nominal vassalago A NOBLE OF COCHIN-CHINA, 

to the Emperor of China. In 1778 the British failed in 
an endeavor to open commercial intercourse with C. C. 
In 1801, the rightful monarch, Gia-long, (who had been 
beforetime dispossessed of his throne,) recovered his 
kingdom, by the aid of the French, and added Tonquin 
thereto: and, in the following year, assumed the title 
of Emperor of Annam. In 1804, the English East India 
Company again failed in an attempt to open trade. In 
1809, the emperor annexed a part of Cambodia to his 
dominions, and p. in 1819. In 1825, and succeeding 
years, the French missionaries suffered great persecu- 
tions at the hands of the new emperor and his govt., 
and, in 1847, a French squadron destroyed the batteries 
and native fleet at Tonrann. In 1856, the emperor re- 
fused a French envoy to land in his territories, and, in 
the year following, cruelly put to death many Catholic 
missionaries, and destroyed their churches. Conse- 
quently, in 1858, a joint French and Spanish expedition 
was dispatched to this country, which, in 1859, bom- 
barded daigou, opening ittotrade. 1863, Saigon with its 
surrounding territory was ceded to France. 1874, A. 
became an independent kingdom under French protec- 
tion, and several ports opened to foreign trade A. em- 
braces all Cochin-China,except the six provinces ceded 0 
France in 1862-3. Pop., est. 1878, 21,000,000. See Saigon, 
ALLUS. 


nille.) (Zodl.) An insect of the genus coccus, C. cacti, or 
cochineal cactus, celebrated for the beauty of the color 
which it yields. It is a native of 8. America, and was 


Fig. 637.— COCHINEAL INSECT. 
(Coccus cacti.) 
a, Male; b, Female; e, Females feeding on a portion of nopal. 


for a long time confined to Mexico, where it feeds on the 
nopal, a species of Opuntia, q. v. The female officinal 
C. insect, in its full-grown pregnant or torpid state, 
swells or grows to such a size, in proportion to that of 
its first or creeping state, that the legs, antennw. and 
proboscis, are so small with respect to the rest of the 
animal as hardly to be discovered by the naked eye: s0 
that on a general view it bears a great resemblance toa 
seed or berry; hence arose that difference of opinion 
which at one period snbsisted among writers; some 
maintaining that C. was a berry, while others contended 
that it was an insect. When the female insect is 
arrived at its full size, it fixes itself to the surface of the 
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leaf, and envelops itselfina kind of white down, which | Coch’ransville, in Tennessee, a post-village of Mar- 


it spins or draws through its proboscis in a continued 
double filament. The male isa small and rather slender 
two-winged fly, about the size of a flea, with jointed 
antenne and large white wings in proportion to the 
body, which is of a red color, with two long filaments 
ine from the tail. When the female insect has 

— all its eggs, it becomes a mere husk, and 
dies; so that great care is taken to kill the insects before 
that time, to prevent the young from escaping. The 
operation of collecting the insects, which is exceedingly 
tedious, is performed by women. Wild C. is collected 
six times in the year; but that which is cultivated is 
only collected thrice during the same period, The in- 
sects, of which there are about 70,000 in a pound, being 
detached from the plants on which they feed, by a blunt 
pm are put into bags, aud dipped in boiling water to 

ill them, after which they are dried in the sun. It is 
principally used in the dyeing of scarlet, crimson, and 
other esteemed colors, (See Carmine and CARMINIC 
Acb.) It is imported in bags, each containing about 200 
lbs., and has the ap; nce of small, dry, shrivelled, 
rugose berries or seed The best have a se gg i 
color, the blackish varieties being less valuable, ©. is 
sometimes adulterated by the admixture of a mannufac- 


tured article composed of colored dough. This is de- 
tected by the action of boilimg water, which dissolves 
and disintegrates the imitation, but has little effect upon 
the real insect. A variety found in Todd’s Valley, Cali- 
fornia, hus all the properties of the C. of Brazil and the 
8. parts of Mexico, the only apparent difference being 
that the article found in California is a light pink, while 
that of other regions is of a deep scarlet. 

Cochineal-fig, n. (Bot.) The nopal, on which the 
cochineal insect feeds. See Opuntia. 

Cochit' unte. in Massachusetts, a post-village of Way- 
land township, Middlesex co., about 16 m. from Boston. 
Near it is the small Cochituate Lake, from which the 

plied with water. 

n. [Lat.; Gr. kochlias, a snail with 
spiral shell.) Canad) portion of the internal ear, 
which in mammals is shaped like the common snail- 
shell, with its base resting on the bottom of the internal 
meatns, and perforated to receive some filaments of the 
acoustic nerve. It is traversed by a conical column, 
called modiolus, around which a spiral canal makes two 
turns and u half. This canal is divided into two ramps, or 
scale, by a partition of bone called the lamina spiralis. 
At the base of the cochlea one scala communicates with 
the vestibule, the other with the tympanum; they com- 
municate with each other at the apex of the cochlea. 

Coch’‘lean, Cocutear, a. [Lat cochlea, a screw.) (Bot.) 
A term used in describing the wstivation of a flower, to 
express one piece being larger than the others, and hol- 
lowed like a helmet or bowl, covering all the others, as 
in Aconitum, &c. — Brande. 

Cochlea’re, n. [Lat., from cochlea, a cockle; the bowl 
of aspoon being supposed to resemble one of the valves 
of that shell.) (Med.) C. magnum, C. medium, C. mini- 
22 are professional terms used by physicians in writ- 
ing their prescriptions, and signifying a table-, dessert-, 
and tea-spoonful. 


9 (koch-le-a’re-ah,) n. ¶ Lat. cochlearium, from 


r. kochliarim, a spoon : referring to the concave leaves. ] 
(Bot.) A genus of plants, order Brassicacea. They ure 
merally natives of N40 C. armoracia, the Horse 
ish, is a common garden-herb, stem 2-3 feet high, 
angular, smooth, branching ; radical leaves nearly a foot 
long, on long, channelled petioles ; flowers small, white, 
in corymbose racemes. The root, fleshy, large, white, 
very acid, is a well-known condiment for roast-beef and 
other viands. C. officinalis, the Scurvy-grass, has an 
acrid and penetrating taste, and, when rubbed, it evolves 
a pungent odor. It has been long esteemed for its an- 
tiscorbutic properties. 

Cochlea‘riform, a. Spoon-shaped. 

Cochlea’ris, n. (Anat.) A gelntinous-looking tissue, 
seen on opening the cochlea, by which the membranous 
zone is connected, at its outer or convex margin, with 
the outer wall. — ere 

Cochlleary. Coch lente, Coch leated, a. [lat. 
cochleatus, trom cochlea ; Gr. kochlos, a shell-fish with a 

iral shell.) Twisted like a snail-shell; having the 
rm of a screw; spiral; as, “cochleary turnings.” 
Browne. 
(Bot.) A term used in describing the general form of 
bodies, to denote any that are twisted in a short spire, 
80 as to resemble the convolutions of a snail-shell; as 
ths pod of Medicago cochleata. It also means a concave 
body like that of one of the valves of a cockle-shell, as 
in Epidendrum cochleutum. 

Coch lite. n. (Gr. kochlias, a snail, and lithos, a stone.) 

(Pal) A fossil shell having a mouth like that of — 
Clarke. 

Cochran, in Indiana, a post - village of Dearborn co., 
2m. W. of Aurora, 

Coch’rane, Lord. See DUNDONALD, (EARL OF.) 

Coch’rane, Captain Jons Dunpas, an eccentric Eng- 
lish traveller, who performed a pedestrian journey 
through France and the peninsula; and afterwards 
through Russia and Siberia, as fur as Petro-paulovski, 
in Kamtschatka; whence, having married a young 
lady of the country, he returned to England. His 
travels were published in 1824. Having engaged in 
mining enterprises, he went to Colombia, where he 
D. 1825, when he contemplated a journey on foot through 
the whole of 8. America. 

Coch’‘ran’s Grove, in Ine, village of Shelby 
co., about 70 m. E.S.E. of Springfield. 

Cochran’s Mills, in Penna., a P.O. of Armstrong co. 

Cech’ransville, in Pennsylvania, a P.O. of Chester co. 


shall co., 48 m. S. of Nashville. 

Coch’ranton, in Ohio, a post-village of Marion co., 56 
m. N. by W. of Columbus. 

Cochranton, in Penna., a post. vill. of Crawford co., on 
French Creek, 11 mi. S. E. of Meadville, 

Cochranville, or Cocuransvit.e, in Pennsylvania, a 
village of Chester co., 60 m. S.E. of Harrisburg. 

Cocin'ie Acid, n. (Cm.) A crystalline fatty acid 
into which the fatty matter of cocoa-nut oil is converted 
by saponification, Form. Cas Hog04. 

Cock, n. [A. S. coce ; cog.] The male of the common do- 
mestic fowl, or dunghill-cock.—See Gaius. 

—The male of any other bird; us, a turkey-cock, a black- 
cock, a cock-sparrow. 

—A weathercock ; a vane in the shape of a cock. 

A person having uny of the characteristics of a cock; a 
chief man; a leader ; as, the cock of the company. 

“ At fists I was always the cock of the school." — Swift. 


—A valve for drawing off or discharging liquids; a stop- 


cock; as, the cock of a tap. 

—The brim or projecting curve of a hat; as, the Ramilies 
cock. 

The gnomon or style of a dial. 

—tThe needle of n balance, 


—The act of setting or turning up anything, and the effect 


thereby produced; as, a cock of the eye, nose, or hat. 
—the protecting piece of a balance in a watch. 
A cap or conical pile of new-mown hay. 


—The top loft of a house, over the garret—See Cock-Lorr. 


(Mil.) That part of the lock of a musket or fowling- 
piece which holds the flint, or is the hammer of a per- 
cussion lock; as, a gun at half-cock. 

(Naut.) A skiff; a small boat. See Cock-noat. 

Cock-a-hoop. Fr. coq-d-la-huppe, crested cock.) Ex- 
ultiug; triumphant. 

„Aud having routed the whole troop, 
With victory was cock-a-hoop | — Hudibras. 

Mel and. bull. A tedious, doubtful, or fictitious asser- 
tion or narrative; as, a cock-and-bull story. 

—v. d. To sit erect, as a cock holds his head; to turn up. 
„Dick would cock his nose in scorn.” — Swift, 
To set the brim of a hat so as to make sharp corners. 
—To fix the hat upon the head in a fashion indicating 
pertness and menace. 
It two roisterers met, they cocked their hats lu ench other's faces.” 
Macaulay. 
—To set or draw back the cock of a gun in order to fire. 
—To raise hay in small conical heaps; as, “under the 
cocked hay.” — Spenser. 

—v.t. To hold the head erect menacingly; to strut ina 
pert or jaunty manner; to look big and self-conceited. 
Exery one cocks and struts upon it, and pretends to overlook us.” 

Addison. 
—To train or use fighting-cocks. 
“ Cries out ‘gainst cocking, since he cannot bet.” — Ben Jonson. 
Cockade’, n. [Fr. cocarde, a corruption of coquarde, 
from cog, a cock. Polish and Hungarian soldiers wearing 
a plume of cock’s feathers in their caps.) A ribbon or 
knot of ribbon, or something similar, worn on the hat 
by officers, but frequently assumed by others as a badge 
or party symbol.—In France, a C. in the shape of a flat 
disc of metal, with the eagle and the national colors dis- 
posed concentrically, is an essential part of the military 
equipment.—The White Cockade was the device assumed 
by the adherents of the Stuart dynasty in England, 
Cockad’ed, n. Wearing a cockade; as, a cockaded hat. 
Cock’al, n. A game played with sheep's bones instead 
of dice.—The bone used in playing the game. 
Cock nato, . pl. (Z ul.] A genus of birds of the 
Psittaci/e, or Parrot family. They are distinguished 
from all other parrots by a crest, or tuft of elegant 


Fig. 638. — nROAD-CRESTED COCKATOO. 
(Puttacus cristatus.) 
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feathers, on the head, which they can raise or depress at 
pleasure. They are in general vatives of Australia and 
the Indian islands, inhabiting the woods, and feeding 
upon seeds and fruits. They make their nests in de- 
cayed trees, and if taken at an early age, are easily aimed. 
One of the most elegant specimens is the Broad-crested 
Cockatoo, Psittacus cristatus, (fig. 638.) It is about th 
size of a common fowl; the color white, with a faint 
tinge of rose-color on the head and breast, and of yellow 
ou the inner wing-coverts and tail-feathers; on the heao 
is a very ample crest, consisting of lurge and long 
feathers arching over the whole head, which the bird 
can readily raise or depress; these feathers are white 
above, but of a fine scarlet hue beneath; the tail ja 
short in proportion to the size of the body, and even at 
the end; the bill very large, strong, and of a bluish 
black; the orbits of the eyes bare, and of a deep-ash 
color, and the legs deep cinercous. It is of a mild and 
docile disposition, but can rarely be tunght to articulate 
any other word than its own name, which it pronounces 
with great distinctness. New-Holland is its locality. 
Cock’atrice, n. [A. S. coce, a cock, and attr, utter, 
an adder; Fr. cocatriz, from cog.) A fabulous serpent 
imagined to be incubated by a serpent from a cock's 
egg; whose breath and look were by the ancients es- 
teemed to be fatal: the basilisk. 
“They will kill one another by the look, like cocatrices.”—Shaks, 


—A cant term applied to a pert brawling woman by way 
of reproach, 

„My wife! ‘tis she, the very cockatrice ! — Congreve. 

Cock bill, v.a. (Naut.) To place the yards at an 
angle with the deck,—To suspend an anchor to the 
cat-head by the ring only. — Dana, 

Cock’boat, n. (Naut.) A small boat; acock.—A toy- 
boat for children. 

Cock’brained, a. Rash; impulsive; giddy. 

Cock’-broth, „. (CŒokery.) Broth made by boiling 
a cock; chicken-broth, 

Cockburn, Sm George, an English admiral. B. 1772. 
Hecntered the navy in 1801, and served with distinction 
in the East Indies, and in the Mediterranean and West 
India stations. In 1813-1814, he was actively engaged 
in the war against the U. States, taking a conspicuous 
part in the burning of the capitol at Washington. Upon 
the close of the war, he was deputed to convey Napoleon 
to his living tomb of St. Helena, and entered iament 
in 1818. D. 1853. 

Cock’chafer, (MAY-BEETLE, MAY-BUG,) n. [Scot. clock. 
a beetle, aud cha fer See Caaren.] A beetle, numerous 
varieties of which compose the genus Lachnosferna, fam- 
ily Scarabaida. The May-beetle or cockchafer, fonnd 
in summer on most of the deciduous trees, is about an 
inch long, chestnut-brown, smooth, but finely punc- 
tured, and each wing-case has 3 slightly elevated longi- 
tudinal lines; breast clothed with yellowish down, The 
grub is white, with a brownish head, attains almost the 
size of one’s little finger, and feeds upon grass roots, 
committing ravage among these vegetables, so as some- 
times to totally d int the best-founded hopes of the 
hostundman. 

Cock’crow, Cock’crowing, n. Early morning; 
the time at which cocks crow. 

Cocke, in Tennessee, an E. co., ordering on N. Carolina. 
Area, abt, 270 sq. m. Itis traversed by Big Pigeon River, 
and bounded N.E. by French. Broad River. Surface, 
mostly mountainous, me, near the S. E. boundary, 
which is formed by the Iron or Smoky Mountain. Cap. 
Newport. Pup, (1580) 14,808. 

Cocker. v. a. [W. cocru, to indulge; O. Fr. coqueliner.] 
To fondle; to indulge; to treat with tenderness; to pam- 


Post children’s constitutions are spoiled by cockering.— Locke. 

—n, One who follows the sport of cock-fighting. 

—A kind of brogue or country-made half-boot. 

“ His cockers were of cordiwin ! — Drayton. 

—A small kind of spaniel, used for starting feathered game, 
as woodcovks, &c. 

Cock’erel, n. A young cock. Specifically, a young 
cock trained to fight. 

“ What wilt thou be, young cockerel, when spurs are grown 
to sharpness.” — Shake. thy er 
Cock’ermouth, a town of England, in Cumberland, 
25 m. S. W. of Carlisle, at the confluence of the Derwent 
with the Cocker, which takes its rise in Lake Butter- 
mere. Manf. Hats, coarse woollen cloths, &. Pop. 

8,000, It is the birthplace of the poet Wordsworth, 

Cock’erwit, in Nova Scotia, a seaport in the S. W. of 
Shelburne co.,about 125 m. S. W. of Halifax. 

Cock’et, n. (Law.) In English law, a custom-house 
docament certifying to the proper entry of, and pay- 
ment on, goods liable to duty.— A room ina custom- 
house where such goods are entered. 

Cock’et-bread, n. The finest kind of wheaten bread. 

Cock’eye, n. A squinting eye. 

Cock’eysville, in Maryland, a post-village of Balti- 
more co., 40 m. N. of Annapolis. 

Cock’-feather, n. (Sports.) That feather upon an ar- 
row which stands in the cock, or notch. 
Cock’-fight, Cock’-fighting, n. (Sports) A bat- 
tle, main, or match of game-cocks. It is said to have 
been a common pastime in Athens and other parts of 
Greece, and it seems to have been afterwards adopted 
from that country by the Romans. It is probable that 
cock-fighting was first introduced by the Romans into 
England, where it became a great national sport; and 
thongh more than once prohibited, it received encour- 
agement and countenance from several of the crowned 
heads. The celebrated national cock-pit at Westminster 
is said to have been erected by Henry VIIT., and James 
I. and Charles II. were beth encouragers of the sport. 
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It was forbidden by one of the acts of Cromwell. At 
resent, cock-fighting is prohibited under penalty, but 
tis still largely carried on, particularly in the colliery 

districts in the N. of England. II is also a favorite 
sport in the island of Cue, and occasionally in some of 
the U. States. Cocks for fighting are selected with the 
greatest judgment, aud trained with the utmost care. 
For the combat, they are carefully trimmed and armed 
with steel or silver spurs. The place appropriated for 
fighting is called the pit; and the battle is conducted 
by two setters, who place the cocks beak to beak. When 
once pitted, neither of the setters can touch his cock so 
long ws they continue to fight, unless their weapons get 
entangled. In what is called the “ Welsh main,” a num- 
ber of cocks are pitted against each other, and then the 
conquerors are pitted against each other, until only one 
remains alive. (For those who wish further informa- 
tion on this subject, we may refer to Blaine’s Encyclo- 
pedia of Rural Sports.) 

Cock horse, n. A child's rocking-horse.— A high, 
tall horse. (u) 

—a. Lifted up as one is on horseback. 

—Elevated in one’s own esteem; proud; upstart; self- 
complacent; as, “ Cock-horse peasantry.” — Marlowe, 

Cock ing, n. A main of cocks; cock-fighting. 

Cock le. .) a. [(A. S. cocerl, probably from accocan, 
to choke.] (Bot.) See CORN-OOCKLE. 

Cockle, n. [Fr. coque, coquille; Lut. cochlea, a spiral; 
Gr. k chlas, a shell-fish with a spiral shell; kongché, a 
mussel or cockle; Sansk. cankls.| (Zodl.) See CARDIUM. 

(Min.) Among Cornish miners, the name given toa 
laminated mineral substance of a blackish-brown color, 
like tin; shorl. (Called in Sweden, ctrl; and in Ger- 
many, schorl.) 

—The body, or fire-place of an air-stove. 

—A kiln for drying hops. 

—v.a. To contract into wrinkles; to shrink, pucker, 
wrinkle, as cloth, or the shell of a cockle. 

“ Show'rs soon drench the camlet’s cockled grain.” — Gay. 


—v. i. To assume a wrinkled or ridgy form; as, a cockling 

sen. 
Cock led, a. Cochleary; wrinkled; turbinated. 

“ Love's feeling is more soft and sensible 
Than are the teuder horns of cockled snails."'—Shaks. 

Cock le-oast. n. The fire-place of an oast or hop-kiln. 
Cock ler. x. One who gathers or sells cockle-fish. 
Cock’'le-shell, n. The shelly covering of a cockle. 
Cock le-stairs. n. pl. Stairs made winding or spiral. 
Cock loft, n. The top loft of a house or building; the 

upper room over the garret; a cock; a lumber-room. 

„My cock-lofta, Indeed, are very indifferently furnished," — Swift 


Cock’-master, n. A person who breeds game-cocks. 

“A cock-master bought a partridge, and turned it among the 
fighting-cocks.""—ZL' Sstrange. 

Cock’-match, n. A cock-fight; a match of cocks. 

Cock’ney, n. A nickname, or term of contempt, ap- 
plied to a Londoner, which has been long in use, occur- 
ring in verse as early ns the reign of Henry II. Its ori- 
gin is doubtful. According to some, it is derived from 
coquina, a kitchen, and denoted the luxuriousness for 
which London was celebrated even in early times; or 
from Cokrigne,or Cocaigne (probably from the same root), 
the name of a Utopian country of luxury und ease. Ac- 
cording to some, it denotes one coaxed or cockered, and 
made a fool or nestle-cock of; according to others, one 
utterly ignorant of rural affairs or husbandry. The lat- 
ter probably originated in the well-known story of the 
Londoner, who, when on a visit to the conntry, being 
told that the horse neighs, afterwards spoke of the cock 
neighing, hence cockneiyh, cockney. The modern mark 
of cockneyism is an abuse of the letters A and r; as, 
Nair for air, sofur for sofa. The Cockney school of liter- 
ature was a term applied in the earlier numbers of“ Black- 
wood's Magazine,” to Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, Keats, and 
other young authors. The King of the Cockneys was an 
important personage in the sports and shows formerly 
heldin the hall of the Middle Temple on Childermas-day, 
and had his marshal, butler, constable, and other offi- 
cers, who were ordered to be entertained with due ser- 
vice in “ honest manner and good order.” See COCAIGNE. 

—An effeminate, ignorant, despicable citizen. 

“Iam afraid this great lubber the world will prove a cockney.” 

Shake. 

Cock’ney, a. Resembling, or relating to, a cockney, or 
cockneys. 

Cock neydom, n. The native region of cockneys; 
cocaigne. 

Cock’ney fy, v. i. 
type, of a cock ney. 

Cock’neyish, a. Cockney-like; after the cockney 
manner. 

Cock neyism. n. Quality, condition, or manners of 
a cockney; a cockney idiom or phrase. 

8 u. (Zoöl.) The Scottish term for the 
Inmp-fish ( Cyclopterida: lumpus). 

Jock’-pit,n. A pit or arena where game-cocks fight 
one another, 

—In England, the privy-conncil chamber at Westmin- 
ster; — s0 called because built on the site of the old cock- 
pit of Whitehall palace. 

(Naut.) An apartment in a ship of war appropri- 
ated to the use of the surgeon, being the place where he 
dresses the wounded; it is near the hatchway under the 
lower gun-deck. 

Cock of the Plain, Cock of the Woods, n. 
(Zbl) See Grouse. 

Cock’roach, n. (Z.) See BLATTDÆ. 

Cock rum, in Mississippi, a village of De Soto co., 
abt. 200 m. N. of Jackson. 


or 


To form on the model, or after the 
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Cock’s-comb, n. The comb of a cock.— A fop; a 
dandy; a vain fellow, See Coxcoms. 
| (3 „.) Bee CELOSIA. 
Cock’s-foot Grass, n. (Bot.) The orchard grass. See 
DacTYL:S. 
Cock's' head, n. A popular name of SAINFOIN, 9. v. 
|Cock'spur,n. The spur attached to the leg of a game- 
cock. 
(Bot.) See CRATÆGUS. 
Cock’sure, a. Confidently certain; without doubt or 
fear, (Vulgar.) 
„I thought myself cocksure of his horse, which he readily pro- 
mised me."— Pope. 
Cockswain, (koks'n,) n. (CV., or cock, a small boat, 
and swain, a boy, a servant.) (Naut.) Au officer on 
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len ves, and male and female flowers on the same tree; 
the female flowers at the base of each spadix: a simple 
3-celled ovary, which is succeeded by a coarse, fibrous 
l-celled drupe, two of the cells becoming abortive 
There areabout 18 known species, the most important of 
which, C. nucifera, is found all over the tropical regions; 
but generally growing within the reach or influence of 
the sea or salt water, and often taking root on sand- 
banks or thinly covered reefs, almost directly after they 
appear above high-water. The tree rises from 60 to 90 
feet in height, und affords fuod, drink, oil, clothing. and 
shelter to the natives; has a soft, fibrous stem. marked 
on its bark by rings, produced by the fall of its leaves, 
two leaves falling off annually; so that the age of a 
tree can always be told by counting its rings, half the 


bourd a ship, who has charge of a boat and crew; as, 
the captain's cockswain.—'The person who steers, and 
directs the course of n row-boat, 

Cock’-water, n. ( Mining.) Among English miners, 
a stream of water brought into a trough to wash away 
the sand from tin-ore. 

Cocles, (K Klee,) Honatrus, a hero of ancient Rome, 


who alone, in 506 B.C., opposed the whole army of Por- 
senna at the head of a bridge, while his companions were 
destroying it behind him. When this was effected, C., 
though wounded by the darts of the enemy, and impeded 
by his arms and armor, leaped into the Tiber, and swam 
safely across. 
“ Still is the story told.— 

How well Horatius kept the bridge 

In the brave days of old.” — Macaulay. 

Co con. or Ca' eno, n. (Bot.) Tre chocolate-tree. See 
THEOBROMA, 

(A corruption of, and often spelled Cacao, 9. r.) A pre- 
paration, made from the ground-nuts of the chocolate- 
tree, and used as a beverage. 

Co con. or Co'co-nut, n. See Cocos. 

Cocoa-nut Fibre, n. (Manf.) The seeds of the cocoa- 
nut palm (cocos nucifera), well known under the name 
of Cocoa-nuts, are contained in a large husk composed 
of solid woody fibres. These fibres were woven into fab- 
rics of various sorts by the natives of Ceylon and India 
from time immemorial ; but it is only within the last 20 
years that this material has been used in Europe and in 
this country. It is now applied most successfully to the 
manufacture of mats, matting, cordage, brushes, brooms, 

- &c., Ac. Latterly, a method of introducing color into 
the manufacture has been devised by dyeing the fibre; 
and some very fine combinations of color have been 
formed, which contrast successfully with similar manu- 
factures in the finest hemp. Cocoa-nut fibre has been 
used for bedding with great advantage. It does not be- 
come knotty or hard, does not harbor vermin, and is not 
affected by variation of climate. The refuse of the husk 
forms a perfect material for fern-beds, being much less 
liable to give out an offensive odor than spent tan, which 
is often used for this purpose. Cocoa-nut fibre is also 
called Corr (q. v.), and has long been used for ropes and 
cordage under this name. 

rie Bayou, or CrocopiLe Bayou, in Louisiana, 
traverses Concordia parish, between the Washita and 

Mississippi rivers. and is connected with Red River. 

Co coe, n. pl. (B.) A tribe of plants, ord, Palmacea, 
of which the genns Cocos is the type. — See Cocos. 

Cocolamus Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters the Ju- 
niata in Perry co. 

Cocoon’, n. Fr. cocon, from Gr. kokkos, a berry or ker- 
nel.] The silky, oblong ball or case in which the silk- 
worm involves itself during the period of its metamor- 

hosis. See Si.K-worM, 

—The envelope of the larve of other insects. 

Cocoon’ery,n. A place set for silk-worms while en- 


0 


gaged in forming cocoons, 
Cocos, n. Gr. kokkos, a kernel.) (Bot.) A genus of 
trees, order Palmaceæ, distinguished by having primate 


number of the whole giving its age. The top of the tree 
is always crowned by a plume of from 12 to 15 long 
leaves, like gigantic ostrich-feathers, about 15 fl. long. 
The fruit, or nut, hangs in clusters under the crowning 
plume, and consists of a shell, enveloped in a strong fi- 
brous pericarp, or capsule, In hot climates, every part 
of the tree is made use of: the natives chew the root as 
a substitute for the areca; the stem is used as uprights 
and supports for houses, and for fashioning many do- 
mestic implements; the leaves form a thatch, or are 
made into umbrellas, baskets, buckets, and lanterns; 
their ashes yield potash in abundance, and their mid- 
ribs are used as ours and even brushes. The fibre from 
the nut is wc.en into cloth, ropes, mats, sacking, and 
even cloths (see Cocoa-nut FIBRE). By fermentation the 
juice of the stem is made into a palm-oil, and by distilla- 
tion into an ardent spirit. and also a coarse sugar, culled 
Jegghery ; while the pith, dried, ground, and washed, 
forms a farinaceous food similar to sago. The jagghery, 
or course sugar, When mixed with lime, forms a nile 
compost that takes a polish like marble, The fruit it- 
self is a wholesome food, and its milk a cooling bever- 
age, and forms the chief aliment of many of the natives, 
The fibre of the shell, called chr, is used also for 
brushes; the shell is turned and polished into driuking- 
cups and measures, while the substance of the nut itself, 
when pressed, yields a large quantity of oil, which is 
used largely for lamps and flambeaux; and, lastly, the 
unexpanded buds, when boiled, form a delicate and 
much esteemed food. 

Cocos Islands, two small islands named Horsburgh 
and Keeling, near the W. coast of Sumatra, Lat. 12° 5 
S. Lon. 96° 53’ E. They were discovered in 1609 by 
Keeling. — The name also of several small islands in the 
Pacific and Indian oceans. 

Co’cos-wood, n. A wood brought from the W. Indies, 
and principally used in the manufacture of musical 
reed-instruments, 

Coct’ible, a. That which is capable of being baked or 
boiled, 

Coctile, a. [Lat. coctilo, from coquo, to cook.) Made 
by baking, or by exposing to heat, as a brick. 

|\Coction, (Ku. n. Lat. coctio, from coquo, to ook. ] 
Act of boiling, or exposing to the action of heated liquor. 
(Med.) A word sometimes: used to express the func- 

tion of digestion, so far as the process of chymification, 
or the formation of chyme, is concerned. 

|\Cocy’tus. (Myth.) One of the rivers of Hades; — ac 
cording to Homer, a branch of the Styx. 

C. O. D D abbrev. for collect or cash on delivery. 

Cod, ‘fish, n. [L. Lat. cadus ; Gr. gados.) (Zoiil.) 
The common name of the genus Morr/ua, the true cod. 
The American cod, M. Americana, is from 24 to 36 inches 
long, olive-green above, dusky-white beneath, and the 
back and sides marked with yellowish spots, There are 
several varieties, differing in the color markings.—This 
fish is, per- 
haps, the most 
important to 
the human 
family, of all 
the inhabi- 


Fig. 639.—cocoa-NUT TREE. 
(Cocos nucifera.) 


tants of the 
deep. It affords 
labor and food 
for thousands 
of men, and is 
one of the most 
important national resources, —one which, owing to the 
wonderful provision of nature with regard to the fecun- 
dity of this fish, is not likely to diminish for a consider- 
able period. For more than four centuries has the cod-fish- 
ery been carried on, without any interruption; yet the 
supply at the present day is something stupendous. A 
single fisherman has been known to capture 500 of this 
fish in a day of ten hours. Now, as the cod frequently 
attains a weight of 50 lbs., this haul of the fisherman, 
even setting it down at a moderate rate, must have 
amounted to something like 20.000 Ibs, of fish; and mul- 
tiply this by several thousand, and we get the amount of 
cod which is daily obtained during the season. The great 
supply of cod is from the ports of Newfoundland, Can- 
ada, Nova Scotia, and from most of the towns of 
the Massachusetts coast between Cape Ann and Cupe 
Cod; and in the Pacific, chiefly from the coasts of Wash- 
ington territory. There are more than 2.000 vessels, 
with a tonnage of over 100,000 tons, and employing up- 
wards of 10,000 men and boys, engaged in the bank- or 
cod-fishery of the U. States. The product of these is annu- 
ally about 600,000 cwt. of fish, valued at about $2,000,000; 
the oil from the livers is valued at $1,000,000, All the 
cod is caught by hooks and lines; the bait used com- 
monly consists of limpets, whelks, and pieces of various 
fishes. Our wonder at the extraordinary supply of this 
fish is considerably diminished when we examine the 
roe of the cod. By those who have taken the trouble te 


Fig. 640.— AMERICAN COD. 
(Morrhua Americana.) 
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satisfy themselves, it has heen calenlated, that, when one 
devours a cod’s roe, he also devours no less than about 
180,000,000 Ibs, of food, supposing it were allowed to ar- 
rive at maturity. One’s brain reels at the bare idea of 
reckoning what might be the condition of cod dom if 
these fishes were left alone for a few years. The cod is 
a very voracious fish. It is not particular in its diet, 
but devours indiscriminately all the small fish it can 
catch. For the deepsea fishing very long lines are 
used; these are fixed to the bottom by means of a 
small anchor, the other end being supported by a buoy, 
and the hooks are placed at the extremiues of short 
lines, usually about six feet in length. attached at in- 
tervals to the main line. The long lines are usually 
left for about six hours, or for a whole tide, when they 
are taken up and examined, Since (1880) however. there 
has beep introduced in this country the Norwegian gill 
net, with which no bait is needed. With it as already 
improved by American fishermen, much more and larger 
fish are caught than with bait. See Cop-Liver OIL. 
Cod, n, (A. S. codd; W. cod, cwd ; Icel. kode; Swed. 
and Goth. 4% lz, a little sack; Scot. cod, a pillow. Ety- 
mol. uncertain.) Any husk, envelope, or case containing 
the seeds of a plant ; a pod. 
“ Where in full cods last year rich peas did grow.“ — May. 
(Anat.) The scrotum. 
—In some districts of England, a pad, pillow, or cushion. 
Co du. n. [I., tail] (MA.) The passage which serves to 
close or eud a movement, after the regular form hns 
been completed. In some cases it consists of merely 
one phrase, in others it is ried to a great extent. 
At the conclusion of a canon, it often serves to end the 
piece, which might otherwise be carried on to infinity. 
Coda’rium, „ Gr. kodarion,aleathern pouch. | ( Bot.) 
A gen. of plants, sub-order Cesalpinicr. C, acutifolium 
and obtusifolium, both natives of Sierra Leone, yield 
fruits known as the brown and the velvet tamarinds. The 
pulp of each kind is eaten, and has an agreeable taste. 
Cod’ded, a. Inclosed or enveloped in a cod. 
Cod‘der, n. Ono who gathers peas-cods, 
Cod’dle, r. a. [From cuwdle ; Fr. chaud; Lat. culidus, 
warm.) To parboil, or make soft by heated water, 
—To fondle; to pumper or make delicate by over-nursing. 
Cod'dy addy, n. A gull in its first year’s feathers, | 
Code, n. Fr. code Lat. coder, etuder.) A compilation 
of laws made by public authority. Several collections 
of the Roman law are designated by this mune, the 
chief of which are: the Gregorian and Hermogenian 
codes, made by two celebrated jurisconsults, Gregorius 
and Hermogenes, and contaming the constitutions of 
the emperors from Hadrian to Constantine: the Tiro- 
dosian code, publishedin 428 by command of the emperor 
Theodosius II.; and the Justinian code, prepared by 
command of the emperor Justini: 1 first published 
in 52, and asccond time, atter re in 534. There are 
several of the modern systematic ¢ ns of laws des- 
ignated by the title of code, the chief of which are the 
code of Frederick the Great of Prussia: that of Catharine 
of Russia (confined to criminal jurisprudence); that of 
Joseph LL of Austria; and the celebrated Code Napoléon 
in France. In the latter country, before 1789, there was 
no uniform system of legislation; in some parts the 
Roman law prevailed, in others ancient custom, both 
being supplemented by royal ordinances. These having 
been abrogated at the revolution, several attempts were 
made to form » code of laws in accordance with their 
altered circumstances; but, on account of the unsettled 
state of society at that period, nothing of a satisfactory 
nature was effected. At length Napoleon, after he be- 
came first consul, appointed certain commissioners to 
draw up a project of a civil code, which was printed in 
the early part of 1801, and copies thereof transmitted to 
the different courts of France for their observations and 
suggestions. The whole was then laid before the legis- 
lative section of the council of state, and various points 
successively discussed, Napoleon himself taking an ac- 
tive part in the debates, After being submitted to the 
tribunate, it was at length promulgated as the civil law 
of France, in 1801. When Napoleon was raised to the 
empire, the titloof Code civil des Francais waschanged to 
Code Napoleon, Tu 181% the former tithe was restored, 
and in 1852 the title of Gale Napolém was again given 
toit. This code, which regulates the civil rights of the 
people, as regards person and property, in its general 
arrangement and distribution resembles the Institutions 
of Justinian. It is divided into three books, the first of 
which treats of the civil relations of individuals; the 
second, of property in its various kinds and modifications ; 
and the third, of the various modes in which property is 
legally acquired, Besides the Code civil, the French 
written law comprises five other codes, The Code de 
Procédure civile relates to the forms of process and the 
modes of procedure before the various civil courts. The 
Code de Commerce, us its name indicates, bears upon com- 
mercial transactions. It consists of four books, the first 
of which treats of commerce in general, of the various 
classes of commercial men, of partnerships, &c.: the sec- 
ond, of maritime commerce; the third, of bankruptcies; 
and the fourth, ofcommercial tribunals. Code d’ Justruc- 
tion criminelle regulates the forms of procedure in 
criminal cases. The Code pénal defines the various kinds 
of crimes, and their several punishments. This and 
the preceding were promulgated in 1810; but important | 
changes have been made upon them by subsequent 
enactments, particularly in 1832. The sixth and last 
of these is the Oxie forestier, which was published in 
1827, and relates to the administration of the woods aud 
forests. In this country the most complete code which 
has been e ‘dis that of Louisiana. This State was 
at one time a French, at another a Spanish colony; and 


Co'difier, n. 
Co'dify, v. a. Fr. codifier; Lat. codex, and facio, to 
make.) To reduce to a code, 


CodilVta, n. 


Coe 
Co'd 
Cod’ 
Cod 


Cod ling, n. A young codfish, 
Cod- 


after its cession to the U. States a radical revision of its 
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Taw became necessary, 
seded by that of 1824, the chiet part in the compilation 
of which was the work of Mr. Edward Livingston. It 
is based on the Code Napoléon, nud contain 22 articles 
numbered like those of the French codes, in one series, 
for greater convenience of refer „ In several other 
States, where the common law has preva , revisions 
of the statutes have been repeatedly made, in which 
many modifications of the common law have been in- 
corporated. One of the more complete revisions of this 
kind is the Revised Stututes of the State of New York. 

Code’ine, n. Gr. % koden poppy-head.] (Cem. ) 
An alkaline substance, discovered in 1832 by Robiquet 
in opium. Form. Calig NOg. 

Codet'ta, n. [It. dim., of coda] (Music.) A short 
passage which connects one section with another, and 
not composing part of a regular section. 

Codex, I.; pl. Copices, [Lat, a manuscript.) In its 
original sense, the inner bark of a (ree, which was used 
for the purpose of writing. The word was thence trans- 
ferred by the Romans to signify a piece of writing, on 
whatever material; e. g. with the stylus on tablets lined 
with wax, or on a roll of parchment or paper. In 
modern Latin, a manuscript volume, Codex resertplus 
or palinpsestus is a Manuscript consisting of leaves, 
from which some earlier writing bas been erased in 
order to afford room for the insertion of more recent 
writing. 
perfect nature of the erasing process, the earlier writing 
has in some instances been restored. 

( Med.) Lacta a book ;— a collection of laws.) A col- 
lection of approved medical formula, with the processes 
necessary for forming the compounds referred to in it. 
The French Pharmacopoeia is styled Codex medicamen- 
tarius. 

Cod'tish, n. See Cop. 

Cod’-fisher, n. A person or ship employed in the cod- 
fishery. 

Cod'-fishery, n. The occupation or business of fishing 
for cod; as, the Newfoundland cod fishery. 

Codger, n. [Possibly a corruption of cottager. Etym. 
uncertain.) A singular, odd, or eccentric old man; 
as, a queer codger, 

—A covetous, mean, or penurious person; a hunks. 

Co'dical, 4. Pertaining to, or consisting ot, a code or 
codex, 

Codlieil. u. [I. Lat. codicillus, dim. from codex.) (Law.) 
Au addition or supplement to a will, for the purpose of 
altering, explhining, or adding to its contents, Of C., as 
of wills, the latter prevails where it contains provisions 
contradictory to those of a former. E C. must be 
executed jn the same manner as is thereby made requi- 
site in the case of a will; v signed by the testator in 
the presence of two witnesses at one time, 

CodiciViary After the manner of a codicil; of the 
nature of a codicil; as, a codiciliary testament. 

Codifica’tion, n. [Fr.] Act or process of reducing 
laws to a code, 

One who reduces laws to a code. 


[From Lat. cauda, a tail.] (Com.) The 
coarsest fibre of hemp or flax ;— used in making some 
kinds of cordage. 


Codille, n. Fr.; Sp. codillo.] (Games.) A term used 


in playing at ombre, when the game is won, 
ist, n. A framer of codes; a codifier, 
. Same us CODDLE, q. v. 
n, Cod'ling, 2. An apple not quite ripe; a 
cooking-apple. 
-Iine. n. An 18-thread line, used in the cod-fishery. 


ver Oil. n. (%.) The oil obtained from the 
liver of the common cod (q. v.), and other allied species, 
has long been a popular remedy for rheumatism and some 
other complaints, but its use by medical practitioners is 
of comparatively recent date. The market is almost 
entirely supplied with this article from Newfoundland, 
where the fishing begins in June and October. The 
livers are either pressed, or they are boiled in w 

and the oil afterwards filtered, the color of it varying 
according to the mode of preparation and the species of 
fish from which it is derived. Besides the usual con- 
stituents of fish-oil, traces of bromine and of iodine 
(iodide of copper) are said to have been discovered in it, 
and to theseagents its efficacy may perhaps be ascribed, 
though it has often been doubted whether it possesses 
any Virtues beyond those of fat oils in general. In the 
dose of a tablespoontul or two daily, it generally acts 
slightly on the bowels; and though nauseous and dis- 
agreeable at first, the repugnance to it is soon overcome. 
Rheumatism, scrofula, chronic gout, skin affections, 
phthisis, and mesenteric emaciation are the diseases in 
which it has been principally prescribed. One or two 
tablespoonfuls twice or three times a day for adults, and 
a teaspoonful night and morning for young children, are 
the usual doses, Coffee, warm table-beer, dill, peppe 
mint, and other aromatic waters, are the best Vehicles 
for covering its nauseous flavor, 


Co’do, in Brazil, a town of the prov. of Maranhfo, at the 
confluence of the Codo with the Itapicurd, 50 m. N.W. 
of Caxias. 

Codogno, (ko-dine’yo,) a town of N. Italy, prov. Milan, 
cap. of dist. in a fertilecountry between the rivers Po and 
Ceddo, 15 m. B.E. of Lodi. It is well built, and has 
manufactures of silk stuffs. It is the principal mart in 
Italy for the cheese misnamed Parmesan. Jopulation 
10,982. 


y 
\Codo’rus Creek, in Pennsylvania, traverses York co., 


and flows into the Susquehanna about 10 m. from Co- 
lumbia. 


The first code (1808) was ruper- | Cod’piece, u. 


Many such codices exist; and from the im- 


Coe‘hor 
CorlVacanth, 4. 
Co-eld’er, „. 


Co-elec'tion, n. 
Cœlentera'ta. n. (Gr. kvilos, hollow, teras, an anom- 


Coeliac, Celiac, a. 


Coe'locline, n. 


Cœlosperm' us. a. 


Cor’ 


Coenesthe'sis, n. 
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A part of male attire formerly worn in 
front of the person. 

Codrington, Siu EDWARD, G. C. n., an English admiral, 
B. 1770. At the age of 13 he entered the navy, and in 
1805 commanded a line-of-battlestip at the battle of 
Tratalgar. He subsequently assisted at the bombmrd- 
ment of Flushing, served in the Sebeldt expedition, and 
defended Cadiz when besieged by the French, In 1814. 
C. participated in the attack on New Orleans, and, in 
1826, he was appointed to command the English fleet, 
thut. in conjunction with those of France wid Russia, 
destroyed the Turco-Eyyptian fleet at the battle of Na- 
varing, in 1827. PD. in London, 1851. 


Co drus, the 17th und lust mythical king of Athens. 


When the Heraclida invaded Attica, C. devoted his life 
to suve his country. He went, unknown, into the midst 
of the army of the Heraclida, and was slain; a sacrifice 
he was led to make by the oracle, which prononneed 
that the leader of the conquering army must fall. At 
his death, it is said that the Athenians, deeming no one 
worthy to be the successor of their patriotic monarch, 
established the government by archons, D, about 1070 
B. C., according to tradition, 

Coe, in Michigan, a township of Isabella co.; pop. about 
322. 

Co- ef fleney. n. The power of two or more things unit- 
ing together to produce an effect: joint eflicacy, 

Co-efli’ciency, . Operation; the state of acting 
together to some single end. 

ient, a. [Lat. con, and ¢fficiens — efiicia, to 

effect — c. and facia, to make.) Jointly efficient; co- 
operating; acting in unison to the sime end. 

-n. That which co-operates, or joins in action with some- 
thing else to produce the same effect. 

(.tlgebra.) One of two, simple or compound. factors 
whose product constitutes aterm, Thus in the term 
2abec, 2 is the co-cticient ofe 2a of Hr, nud 2 of alte, 
In the latter case, 2 is frequently called the numerical 
co-eflicient of the term, the others being distinguished as 
literal coeficients. In un algebraical expression. and es- 
pecially in quanties whose terms involve constant as 
well as variable factors, it is nsual to restrict the term 
creflicient to the former, und to refer to the latter as 
Sacients, 

Co-etti'ciently, adv. In co-operation; by a method 
of joint action, 

. Co‘horn, n. (Mil) A small mortar made 

named from its inventor, COHORN, q. v. 

r. K,. hollow, nnd acanthos, 

(Jnũt.) Hollow-spined. as some fishes, 

An elder possessing equal rank and sta- 

tion with another, 


of bronz 


spine, 


Joint election. 


uly.) (Zoöl.) A new subdivision of the Radiata of 
Cuvier, corresponding to the /o/ypt of other writers, 
and including mostot the curious stationary creatures 
which are introduced into marine aquaria, as the sea- 
anemones and sertularia, 


Corle-Syria, (se‘le-sir’ed,) a valley of Syria, between 


the mountain-ranges of Anti-Libanus and Lebanon, It 
is traversed by the river Libany, the ancient Leontes, 
and contains the town of Balbec, and other towns of 
less importance. 

(Lat. celiacus ; Gr. keiliakos, 
from kilia, the belly.) (Surg. ane Med.) Appertaining 
to the belly. 

C. Artery. The first branch given off from the aorta 
in the cavity of the abdomen. It sends branches to the 
diaphragm, stomach, liver, pylorus, duodeuum, omen- 
tum, and spleen, 

C. Flur, C. Passion, A species of diarrhea, in which 
the food is discharged by the bowels in an undigested 
condition. It is, in general, symptomatic of tubercular 
disease of the mesenteric glands. 

C. Plenus, is tormed of numerous nervous filaments, 
which proceed from the semilunar ganglia of the great 
sympathetic; and it is seated around the trunk of the 
coeliac artery, behind the stomach, — Dunglison, 

( Bot.) A genus of plants, order Ana- 
nage. The species C. polycarpa is the Berberine, or 
yellow dye-tree of Soudan. Its bark yields a beautiful 
yellow color, which is much used for dyeing in certain 
parts of Africa, When reduced to a coarse powder, this 
bark is a valuable topical remedy in the treatment of 
ulcers. It contains the alkaloid berberine, to which ite 
medicinal virtues are probably due. 

(Gr. hotles, and sperma, seed.) 
(Bot.) Having seeds curved on the inner side, by the 
bending inward toward each other of the top and bot- 
tom, as some umbelliferous plants, — Webster. 


Coe'lum, n. (Arch.) According to Vitruvius, a soffit or 


ceiling. 

s.or Ura’nus. (Mvth.) The heavens personi- 
fied, and the most ancient of the gods, was, at the same 
time, the offspring and the husband of Terra, the carth, 
by whom he had eighteen children, Among them were 
Saturn, the Cyclops, and the Titans. His children re- 
belling against him, wounded hint; and from the blood 
which sprinkled the ground, sprang the giants, furies, 
and nymphs. 


Coemp'tion, n. [lat. coemptio—coemere.] The act 


of buying up the whole quantity of anything. 


“ Monopolies and coemption of wares for re-sale, are great means 
to enrich. “ — Bacon. 


Ceenac’ulum, n. [Lat.] (Antiq.) The eating- or sup- 


per-room of the Romans. 

Ge. koinos, common, and aisthesis, 
sensation.) ( Physiol.) A sixth sense, which, according 
to some writers, is the feeling of self-existence or indi 


| viduality, and is manifested by the sense of buoyuucy eg 
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depression, which we experience without any known 
cause ;— by involuntary shuddering, feeling of chill or 
glow, &c. — Lunglison. 

Co-enjoy’, v.a. To enjoy in concert with another. 

Coe bite, n. See CENOBITE. 

Co-e dual. a. (Lat. con, and equalis.) 
equal to another person or thing; of the same rank, 
power, or dignity ; as, his cap co-equal with the crown 

Shaks, 

—One who is equal to, or in parity with, another. 

Co-equality, n. [Lat. coajualitas.]) The state of 
being on a term of equality with another ; as, co-eqguality 
of station, 

Co-e’qually, adv. With joint equality. 

Coerce’, v.u. [Lit. coerceo — em, and arceo, to shut up, 
to inclose, to keep at a distance — root arc, to keep, 
to cover, to ward off; Sansk, raksh, to keep, defend, rule, 
allied to Gr. arke, to ward off.) To restrain; to confine; 
to repress; as, to coerce obedience to the law. 

A prisoner of war is to be on no account coerced with fetters,” 
Sir W. Scott. 

Coer’cible, a. That may or ought to be restrained or 
compelled. 

Coer’cibleness, n. State of being coercible. 

Coer‘cion, n. Act of coercing; restraint; check; 
force; compulsion. 

“ Government has coercion . . . upon such as neglect their duty. 
South. 
Coer’citive, a. Having power to coerce or restrain. 
Corrcitive. or Coercive Furce. (Magnetism.) The power 
or force which in iron or steel produces a slowness or 
difficulty in imparting magnetism to it, aud also inter- 
poses an obstacle to the return of a bar to its natural 
state when active magnetism has ceased. It plainly de- 
pends on the molecular constitution of the metal. Nichol. 

Coer’ecive, a. That which has power to coerce; com- 
pulsory: constraining; forcing; as, coercive measures. 

Coer’cively, adv. By constraint or compulsion. 

Coesse’, in /ndiana, a post-village of Whitley co., about 
15 m. W.N.W. of Fort Wayne; pop. 192. 

Co- essential, a. Jointly essential; partaking of the 
same essence. 

“ We bless and magnify that co-essential spirit... which is the 
Holy Ghost.“ — Hooker. 
Co-essential'ity, n. 

sence. 

Co-essen’tially, adv. In a co-essential manner. 

Co-estab'lishment, u. A joint establishment. 

Co-estate’, n. An estate of equality of rank; au estate 
held by two or more persons in conjunction. 

Co-eta'neous, a. (lat. coœtaneus con, and ætas, 
age.) Ot the same age with another; contemporary in 
origin: — generally followed by to or with. 

Every fault hath penal effects, co-etaneous to the net.“ 
Govt. of the Tongue. 

Of or from the same age or 


Participation of the same es- 


Co-eta’neously, adv. 
origin. 
Co-eter' nal, a. Equally eternal with another. 
Or of the eternal co - eternal beam ! — Milton. 


Co-eter’nally, adv. With equal eternity. 
“Arius had dishonored his co-eternally begotten sou.“ — Hooker. 


Co- eter'nity, n. Equal eternity; existence from eter- 
nity equal with another eternal being. 

Coeur D'Alene. [Fr. awi-hearts.] A tribe of Indians 
of the Selish family, who inhabit Idaho and Wash- 
ington Territories, and call themselves Skizoomish, 
or Skitzuish. In 1870, their number was reduced to 
300. 

Coeur, Jacques, (kir,) a merchant and royal treas- 
urer of France, B. towards the end of the lith cen- 
tury. His vast commercial enterprise attracted the at- 
tention of Charles VII., who appointed him treasurer 
and intrusted him with diplomatic missions in Italy. 
C. contributed $200,000 to help the king in rescuing 
Normandy from the English. His influence became so 
great as to give offence to envious persons. They un- 
justly charged him with having poisoned Agnes Sorel, 
the mistress of the king, and caused him to be arrested, 
and his vast property to be confiscated, 1451. In 1455, 
he effected his escape from prison, and repaired to 
Rome, where he was kindly received by Pope Calixtus 
III., who selected him as captain-general of a fleet 
against the Turks. C. died it this expedition, 1456. 

Coe’val, Coe’vous, d. [Lat. coevus — con, and erum, 
uninterrupted, never-ending time, eternity, age.] Of 
the same duration or age: co-existent ; contemporary; 
contemporaneous ; — commonly preceding with or lo. 


* Silence, coeval with eternity!" — Pope. 


—n. One of the same age; one who begins to exist at the 
same time: as, “ All your coevals in wit.” — Pope. 


Jointly equal ; | 
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Co-exten’‘sion, n. Act or state of extending through 
the same spice or duration with another. 

Co-exten’sive, a. Having equal extent with another. 
“ Consciousness is not co-extensive with kuowledge. - Hamilton. 


Co-exten’sively, adv. Of equal extent. 

Co-exten’siveness, n. Equally extensive. 

Coey’mans, in New Fork, a post-village of Albany co.; 
pop, 3.077. 

Coeymans Hollow, in V. Fork. a P.O. of Albany co 

Céfer, n. (Mining.) A small wooden trough, used by 
the Cornish miners to receive the tin when cleansed from 
its slime or impurities. 

Coff, n. A term used by English fishermen to denote the 
offal of pilchards, 

Coffachique’, or Coracniqu, in Kansas, a village of 
Allen co., on the Neosho River, abt. 6m. N. of Humboldt. 

' Coffade'liah, in Mississippi. Bee COFFODELIAH. 

Cofffe’a, n. [Probably from Caffa,a province of Abys- 
sinia.} (BU, A genus of plants, order Cinchonaceæ. 
The species C. arabica is the coffee-plant, or cahwa of the 
Arabs, the seeds of 
which, when roasted 
und ground, are used 
to prepare the daily 
and most cherished 
drink of probably 
more than a hundred 
millions of human 
beings. The plant is 
said to be a native 
of Arabia Felix and 
Southern Abyssinia. 
From the former re- 
gion it has been car- 
ried to various coun- 
tries within the trop- 
ics, and at the pres- 
ent time it is culti- 
vated wherever the 
climate is suitable. 
In some countries it 
seldom attains a 
greater height than 
8 or 10 feet; but in 
others, its average 
height, when full-grown, is from 15 to 20 ft. It is cov- 
ered with dark, smooth, shining, and evergreen foliage. 
It is raised from the seed in nurseries, and is trans- 
planted when about 6 months old. In 3 years, it comes 
into full bearing, and, under favorable circumstances, 
will continue to bear for 20 years, It blossoms through- 
out the year, so that mature fruit and opening flower- 
buds may be seen at the same time. The roasted seed 
or bean has been used to form a beverage in Abyssinia 
from time immemorial. In Persia it is known to have 
been in use as early as the year 875. From Abyssinia it 
was introduced into Arabia in the beginning of the 15th 
century, and about the middle of the following century 
it began to be used in Constantinople, where, in spite 
of the violent opposition of the priests, it soon became 
an article of general consumption. In 1652. the first 
London coffee-house was opened in George Yard, Lom- 
bard Street, by a Greek named Pasqua; and 20 years 
after, the first in France was established at Marseilles. 
Its culture was introduced into Java from Arabia by the 
Dutch between 1680 and 1690, and it was thence ex- 
tended throughout the East India islands. In 1715, 
Louis XIV. received from the magistrates of Amster- 
dam a fine coffee-tree, then bearing both green and ripe 
fruit. This, according to Du Tour, was the stock of the 
West India coffee. Since the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury. both the culture and consumption of coffee have 
continually increased. The U. States imported in the 
year 18/7, 331,639,723 lbs., valued at $53,634,991. The 
Arabia or Mocha coffee is small, and of a dark yellow 
color; the Java and East India are larger and of a paler 
yellow; the Ceylon, West India, and Brazilian (or Rio), 
have a bluish or greenish-gray tint. The best coffee of 
commerce is the Mocha, and next to this the Java; but 
the principal supply of the U. States is derived from 
Brazil, which furnishes 75 per cent. of the whole import. 
C. owes its valuable properties chiefly to the presence 
of an alkaloid called caffeine, and a volatile oil. It is 
remarkable that tea should contain precisely the same 
principle, theine and caffeine being identical. The sen- 
sible properties and effects of C., like those of tea, are 
too well known to require to be stated in detail. It ex- 
hilarates. arouses, and keeps awake; it counteracts the 
stupor occasioned by disease, by fatigue, or by opium; it 
alluys hunger to a certain extent; gives to the weary in- 
creased strength and vigor, and imparts a feeling of 
comfort and repose. Its physiological effects upon the 


Fig. 641. — COFFEA ARABICA. 


Co-exec’utor, n. A joint executor; one who acts as 
executor in concert with another. 

Co-exee’utrix, n. A joint executrix. 

Co-exist’, v. i. To exist together; to exist at the same 
time with another ; — followed by with. 

Co-exist/ence, n. Existence at the same time with 
another ;— preceding with. 
“ We can demonstrate . . . their co-existence with him.” — Grew. 


Co-exist/ent, a. Existing at the same time with an- 
other, 
“ The law of co-existent vibrations.” — Whewell, 


Co-existing, a. Existing at the same time with an- 
other person or thing. (Always preceding with.) 

Co-expand’, v. i. To expand to an equal extent. 

Co-exiend!. v. a. To extend equally; toextend through 
the sume space or duration with another. 


“Every motion is, in some sort, co-extended with the body 
moved." — Grew. 


system, so far as they have been investigated, xppear to 
be, that, while it makes the brain more active, it soothes 
the body generally, makes the change and waste of 
matter slower, and the demand for food in consequence 
less. In Sumatra and some of the neighboring islands 
an infusion of the roasted leaf is used as a substitute for 
tea, and is called coffee-ten. The leaf contains the same 
principles as the seed, and therefore has analogous 
properties. Besides the real C. Arabica, some other 
species are cultivated for their seeds; as, C. Ghenqalensis, 
grown in Nepanl; C. Mozambicana, on the coast of Mo- 
zambique; and C, Mauritiana, in the Mauritius. P. 706. 

Coffee, n. Ar. cahwa, from kdwat, strength, vigor: 
Turk. cahaeh; Du. coffij; Ger. kafee; Fr. café; It. 
caffe |] The seeds of the ca, or coffee-tree. — Also the 
invigorating Leverage made by a decoction from those 
seeds roasted and ground, — See Correa, 

Coffee, in Alabama, a8. co. bordering on Florida. Area, 
abt. 900 sq. m. It is intersected by the Pea River. The 
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surface is moderately uneven ; the soil mostly sandy and 
unproductive. Pine timber is abundant. Cap. Elba 
Pup. (1880) 8,861. 

Cottee, in Georgia, a S. co. Area, abt. 1,000 sq. m. It 
is bounded on the N, by the Ocmulgee River, on the 8. 
W. by Allapaha, and also drained by the satilla River. 
The surtuce is nearly level, and the soil sandy. Cap. 
Douglas. 

Coffee, in Indiana, a post-office of Clay co. 

Coffee, in Tennessee, a S.E. co, Area, abt. 300 sq. m. It 
is drained by the head streams of Duck River. The 
surface is diversified and elevated, the county occupyin, 
the lower plateau of Cumberland Mountain. The soi 
is fertile. Cap. Manchester, 

Coffee Creek, in Jndiuna, a post-office of Porter co. 

| Coffee-house, n. [Fr. café.] A house where coffee and 

other retreshments are supplied; a house of public en- 

tertaimment; an inn. 

|\Coffee Landing, in Tennessez, a P.O. of Hardin co. 

Cotiee-man, u. The keeper of a coffee-house. 

*“ Did you ever hear that they preferred a coffee-man to Agest- 
laus ? — Addison. 

Coffee-mill, n. An apparatus for grinding coffee. 

Cotfee-pot, n. A covered pot in which coffee is boiled, 
or in which it is served at table. 

Coffee-room, n. A public room in an inn or hotel 
where guests are supplied with coffee or other refresh- 
ments; a reading-room. 

Coffee Run, in Pennsylvania, a P.O. of Huntingdon co. 

Cof feeville, in Alabamu, a post-village and township 
of Clarke co., on the E. bank of the Tombigbee River, 
131 m. S. by W. of Tuscaloosa. 

Coffeeville, in Mississippi, a post-village, cap. of Yal- 
lobusha co., 130 m. N. by E. of Jackson; pop. abt. 800, 
Coffer, n. Fr. coffre; Ger. koffer; Gael. and Ir. kofra, 
armor; koufr, from kof, the belly; W. caf, a void or 
hollow.) A hollow trunk; a chest or box ; specifically, a 
chest used as a repository for money or other valuables, 

The lining of bis coffers shall make coats 
To deck our soldiers for these Irish wars.“ — Shake, 

—(Used figuratively.) Treasure; funds; bullion. 

‘He would discharge it without any burtben to the queen's 
coffers.’ — Bacon. 

—A lock for receiving a barge. 

(Arch A sunken or deeply indented panel in a dome. 

(Fortif.) A particular kind of CAPONIERE, g. v. 

—v. a. To deposit in a coffer, us money. x 

Treasure, as a war might draw forth, so a peace succeeding 
might coffer up.” — Bacon. 

Coffer-dam, n. (Civil Engineering.) A hollow space 
formed by a donble range of piles, made water-tight 
with clay rammed in between, for the purpose of con- 
structing an entrance-lock to a canal, dock, or basin, or 
for the piers of a bridge. 

Cof’fterer, n. One who deposits in a coffer. 

Cofferer of the Royal Household, In England, a for- 
mer officer of state, subject to the comptroller, charged 
with the supervision of the subordinate officers of the 
household. This office is now absorbed in that of Treas- 
urer of the Household. 

Coffey, in Kansas, a S.E. co. Area, abt. 576 sq. m. It 
is intersected by the Neosho River, which divides itinto 
two nearly equal parts, and also drained by several 
creeks. The surface is undulating, and the soil very 
fertile. This county contains extensive prairies, and has 
a growth of timber along its streams; coal and lime- 
stone are abundant in it. Cap. Hampden. 

Cof’fin, n. [Fr. coffre, a coffer; O. Fr. cofin, a basket, 
from Lat. cophinus, Gr. kophinos.a basket; A. S. cof, a 
cove, a cave, a repository.] The chest, box, or case in 
which a dead human body is buried or entombed. 

»The ship their cofin, and the sea their grave. — Waller. 

a hollow, or which incloses in the manner of a 
coffin. 

(Cookery.) The raised mould of paste for a pie. 

* Of the paste a cofin will I rear, 

And make two pasties of your shameful heads.“ — Shake. 

—A Sonica! paper case used by grocers, for holding 
sugar, &c. 

Farriery.) The hollow part of a horse’s hoof, 

Mining.) A term applied in Cornwall, Eng., to old 
tin-workings which were all worked open to grass, 
without any shafts. by digging and casting up the thin 
stuff from one stall of boards to another. 

v. a. To put into, or inclose in, a coffin; to confine; to 
cover. 

Coffin-bone, n. (Farriery.) The foot-bone of a horse, 
enclosed within the coffin of the hoof. 

Cof'finless, a. Without a coffin, 

Coffin’s Grove, in Iowa, a post-township of Delaware 
co., 60 m. N. of Iowa City. 

Coſlin's Island, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, one of 
the Magdalen Islands; Lat. 440 3“ N., Lon. 640 38 W. It 
is the largest of the group, being 25 m. long, and, in 
some places, 3 m. wide. 

Coflle, («6/'l,) n. [Ar. kafala, a caravan of persons.] A 
gang of African slaves sent to market. 

Coffode'liah, in Mississippi, a post- village of Neshoba 
county. 

Co-found’er,n. A joint founder. 

Cog, v.a. [W. coegiaw, to make void, to deceive; from 
coeg, empty, vain.) To delude; to wheedle ; to seduce by 
artifice; to soothe by adulation. 

»In mountebank their loves, 
Cog their hearts from them, and come home beloved.“ — Saks. 

—To obtrude by deception or falsehood, 

“Paustian tragedies... have been cogged upon the town for 
master- pieces. — Dennis. 

To cog a die. To cheat in playing dice; to secure a die 
80 as to direct its fall. 

But then my study was to cog the dice." — Dryden. 
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b. 1. To deceive; to cheat; to lie; to wheedle. 
“Mrs, Ford, I cannot coy; I cannot prate, Mrs, Ford.“ — Shaks. 


Cog. n. (Swed. kugge, the cog of a wheel; Swed, and 
Goth. kugg, « prominence, a cog.) (A,.) The wooden 
tooth of a large wheel. Cog teeth are formed of dif- 
ferent material from the body of a wheel; a timber 
tooth ona cog-wheel is one made of wood, when the 
teeth stand perpendicularly to the plane of the wheel, 

—v. a. To fix a cog iuto the rim of a wheel; to furnish 
with cogs. 

Cog, Coggle, n. W. cawg; Gael. cogan ; Swed. and 
Goth. koyg, a kind of boat] A kindof yawl or fishing- 
bout. 

Co’'gan House, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of 
Lycoming co.; pop. 599. 

Cogency, „. (Lat. cogens, from cogo—con, and ago, to 
drive.] Quality of being cogent; urgency ; united force; 
strength: conviction; compelling power; as, a cogent 
argument. 

Cogent, a. 


The cogent force of nature. 


Forcible; resistless ; powerful ; urging. 
Prior. 


—Convincing; pressing on the mind: forcible; demon- 
strative; having the power to compel conviction; us, u 
cogent uns wor. 

‘* This most cogent proof of a deity.” — Bentley. 
Co’gently, ado. With resistless force; forcibly; con- 
vinciugly. 
Cog ger, n. 

deluder. 

Cog gery. n. Deception; dissimulation ; artifice ; false- 
hood. 

Cog’gle, n. 


—A small boat. 


One who practises cogging; a wheedler; a 


A small stone. See COBBLE. 


See Cos. 


Cogitabil'ity, z. Conceivableness; capacity of being | 


meditated, 

Cog'itable, g. [Lat. cogitabilis.] That which may 
suggest thought, conception, or meditation, 

Coeg’itabund, a. (Lat., from cogitare, to think.] Full 
of thought. (R.) 

Cogitate, r.i. [Lat. cogitare.] To think; to meditate ; 
to reflect ; to engage in earnest and protracted thought. 
“He that employeth the faculty of his fancy, also cogitateth.” 

Bacon. 

Cogita’tion, n. Act of thinking; thought, medita- 

tion, or reflection ; contemplation, 
“His cogitative faculties immersed 
In cogitabundity of cogitation." — Carey. 

Cog’itative, a. Thinking much; having the power of 
thinking, meditating, or reflecting; as, “ cogilutive sub- 
stance,” — Bentley. 

—Given to thought and deep meditation ; as, a “ cogitative 
nature,” — Wotton. 

Cog’ma n. A vender of coarse cloths. 

Cognac, (kiner-ydk.) a town aud river-port of France, 
dep. Charente, lon the navigable river Cha- 
rente, 22 m. W. by f Angoulème. The brandy for 
which this town is celebrated, and which is everywhere 
known by its name, is made from white wine, that made 
from red wine being very interior. In good years, wine 
yields about 1-5th parts of its volume of eau-de-vie, 
whereas, in bud years, it does not yield more than from 
1-9th to 1-llth part. All the brandy of Charente is 
sold under the nume of Cognac; but the best qualities 
are produced in the canton of that name, and in those 
of Blausac, Jarnac, Rouillac, Aigre, and Ruffec. Francis 
I. of France was B. here, in 1494. Pop. 9,412. 

Cognate, t. a. lat. cognatus— con, and nas- 
cor, natus, to be born.] Sprung from the same source ; 
allied by blood or birth; akin. — Related to in origin; 
of the same nature; allied by natural affinity; as, a cog- 
nate idea. 

—n. (Law.) In civil and Scots law, a relation through 

side, One related to another by blood rela- 
tionship. — Any of a kindred origin to another; as, a 
engruite letter. 

Cog’nateness,n. Cognation; state of being cognate. 

Cogna ti. ». pl [tak] (Law.) Collateral heirs through 
females; relations in the line of the mother, — Bouvier. 

Cogna'tion, n. [Lat. cognatio.) Kindred; relation 
by descent from the same source, Natural affinity; 
participation of the same nature. 

(Law.) Consanguinity between persons descended 
from the same parents ;— used in contradistinction to 
AGNATION, q. v. 

Cogni'tion, n. Lat. cognitio, from cognosco, cognitius 
con, and nasco, to know.] A taking pains to acquire 
knowledge or information. — Knowledge, or complete 
conviction, as from personal view or experience. 

“1 will not be myself, nor have coynition 
Of what I feel,” Shaks. 

Cog’nitive, a. Having the power of knowing or ap- 
prehending by the understanding. 

Cog’nizable, a. Fr. connaissable.) That may be 
known, perceived, or apprehended; that falls or may 
fall under notice or observation. — That which may be 
noticed, tried, or determined judicially; as, a cognizable 
offence. 

Cog’ nizably, adv. In a cognizable manner. 
Cog'nizance, n. [Fr. connaissance.] Knowledge; 
observation ; perception ; comprehension ; recognition. 
—Judicial notice, Knowledge, or jurisdiction; trial, or 

right to try and determine; as, the cognizance of the law. 

(Her) A crest, cont of arms, or similar badge of dis- 
tinction, appertaining to a person or family. 

(Law.) An acknowledgment of a fine. of taking a 
distress, &. — The power which a court has to hear and 
determine a particnlir species of snit. 

Cognizant, a. Having knowledge of; as, to be cogni- 
zant of a mischief. 
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Cogno'men, n. [Lat. con, and nomen, name.] The 
last of the three names by which all Romans, at least 
those of good family, were designated, e. g., Dublias 
Virgilus Muro. It served to mark the house (see 
Familia) to which they belonged, as the other two 
names, viz, the pranomen (Publius), and nomen, served 
respectively to denote the individual aud the class 
(see GENS) to Which his family belonged. 

Cognom/inal, a. (lat. con, and nominalis, from 
numen.) Pertaining to a cognutmen or surnaine, 

Cognomina'tion, n. [Lat. cognominutio.] A sur- 
name, or family name, 

—A name added to a nomenclature proper, by some acci- 
dent or quality. 

“Pompey deserved the name Great; Alexander, of the same 
cognomination, was generalissimo of Greece. — Browne. 

Cognos’cenee, n. (I. Lat. cognoscentia.] Knowl- 
edge; act or state of knowing. 

Cognoscen’'te, u.; pl. Cocxoscen’tr, It., from Lat. 
cognoscere, to know.] A connoisseur, a virtuoso; a per- 
son of much knowledge. (Generally in the plural.) 

Cognoseibil’ity, u. State or quality of being cog- 
noscible. 

Cognos’cible, a. That which is known or noticed, — 
Susceptible to judicial observation and jurisdiction ; as, 

scible crime. 
it, u. Sce Cogxtriox.] (Lau) A confession 
eu defendant admits that the plaintitf’s cause 
of action against him is just (cognovit actiovem), and 
suffers judgment to be entered against him without trial. 

Cogs’ well, in Mincis, a village of McHenry co., 140 m. 
N. N. E. of Springfield. 

Cog’-tooth, u. (.) 

Co- guardian, n. A joint guardian; one who is 
guardian in association with another. 

Cogue, .) n. [See Cog.) A small wooden vessel, 

Cog’ ware, n. A kind of course frieze worn by the Bng- 
lish peasantry in the 16th century, 

Cog-wheel, n. (Mach.) An iron wheel with wooden 
tecth or cogs. 
Cohabit, v. i. 
dwell or live toge 
to inhabit and a 
“The Philistines . 


See Cos. 


[Lat. con, and habito, to dwell.) To 
; to dwell with or live together: 
side in company in the same place. 

. were not able to cohabit with that holy thing.” 

South, 

—To live together as husband and wife, though not legally 
married. 

“ He knew her not to be his own wife, and yet had a design to 
cohabit with ber as such.” — Fiddes. 

Cohab'itant, n. lat. cohabitans.) One who resides 
with another; an inhabitant of the same place, 

“The oppressed Indians protest against that heaven where 
the Spaniards are to be their cohabitants.”” — Decay of Piety. 
Cohabita’tion, n. Act or state of cohabiting, as 
man aud wile; state of inhabiting the same place with 

another. 

Cohab'iter, n. 
another, 

Cohahui'la, in Mexico, a state bounded on the E. and 
N.E. by the Rio Bravo del Norte, (which separates it 
from Texas,) E. by Nuevo Leon, S. by ttecas, and W. 
by Chihuahua and Durango, bet. Lut. 24° 17° and 30° 6% 
N., and Lon. 100° and 1049 W.; length 390 m.; greatest 
breadth 270 m. Arca, 56,570 sq. m. The vegetation is 
in general scanty, and the soil is nowhere extensively | 
cultivated. Cap. Saltillo. Pop. 67,691. 

Cohahuila, or MoxteLovez, in Mexico, a town of the} 
State of Cohahuila, about 150 m. N. of Monterey; pop. 
4,000, 

Cohan ’sey, in New Jersey, a river rising in the 8. E. 
part of Salem co., flows first S., and then W. falls into 
Delaware Bay in Cumberland co. 

Cohansey, in New Jersey, a township of Cumberland 
co.; merged in 1868 in Bridgeton township. 

Cohas’set, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Norfolk 
co., 15 m. X.E. of Boston. 

Co-heir, n. [Lat. cohæres—con, and heres, an heir.) 
A joint heir; one who inherits along with another or 
others; as, co-heirs in Christ, 

Co-heir’ess, n. A joint heiress. 

Co-her'nld, n. A joint herald. 

Cohere’, v.i. [Lat. cohwreo con, and herrea, to stick, 
to cleave ] To stick, cleave, or hang together; to hold 
fast together by mutnal attraction; to remain in con- 
tact; to adhere, as parts of the muss. 

“ None want a place: for all, their centro found, 
Hung to the goddess, and coher'd around. — Pope. 

—To be suited in connection or by sympathy; to be fitted 
or suitable; to follow regularly in order, as a discourse. 
“Had time coker'd with place, or place with wishing.” — Shake. 

Cohe’rence, Cohe’rency, n. Union of parts of 
the same body, or a cleaving together of two bodies, by 
means of attraction. 

“The middle degrees between extreme fixedness and coherency.” 
Bentley. 

—Connection; dependence; consistency; cohesion; mu- 
tual relation of parts or things to each other; as, a " co- 
herence of discourse.” — Locke. 

Coherent. a. Sticking or cleaving together, as the 
parts of bodies, solid or fluid. 

“ Where all must fall, or not coherent be.“ — Pope. 

—Connected; united; consistent; observing due order and 
arrangement. 

“A coherent thinker and a strict reasoner is not to be made at 
once by a set of rules. — Watts, 

Suitable or suited; regularly adapted. 


“Instruct my daughter, 
That time and place.. may prove coherent." — Saal. 


A cohabitant; one who resides with 


Coherentific, a. Pertaining, or inducing cohesion; 
as, “ coherentific force.” — Coleridge. 


| Coif, n. 


COIL 


Cohe’rently, a. In a coherent or connected manner. 

Cohesibil ity, n. Cohesiveness 5 colesion, 

Cohe'sible, u. (See Courre.} That which is able to 
cohere. 

Cohesion, n. Fr. cohésion ; Lat. con, and haren, hesum, 
to stick, to cleave] Act of sticking together; state 
of being united by natural attraction — Convection; 
dependence; coherence; as, “natural cohesion of ideas.” 

Locke, 

(Physics.) The force orattraction with which the par- 
ticles of homogeneous bodies are kept attached to each 
other, or with which they resist separation. Cohesion 
is thus distinguished from adhesion: the latter term 
denoting the attractive force existing between two dif- 
ferent bodies brought into contact, as a drop of water 
on a plate of glass; or between two bodies of the same 
matter, as two lumps of lead when their smooth sure 
faces have been pressed together. The three different 
forms which matter assumies—solid, liquid. and gaseous— 
are determined by the degree of coliesive furce existing 
among the elementary particles, In solids this torce is 
greatest, and, in fact, is that which causes solidity; in 
liquids it is less powertul, but still sufficiently manifest 
in the drops or globular forms assumed by small quan- 
tities of water or mercury poured on a table. Iu the 
case of aériform fluids, it may be regarded as negative, 
the particles having a tendency to repel each other. 
The cohesive torce of the elementary particles of matter 
depends on the distances of the particles from cach other; 
but of the law according to which its intensity increases 
or diminishes nothing is known, excepting that the 
force decreases rapidly as the distance increases, and 
vanishes altogether when the distance Lecomes so great 
as to be appreciable to the senses, It is a problem of 
very great importance to determine the cohesive power 
of the materials employed in mechanical structures. 
Many experiments have been made for this purpose; 
and their results have not only a practical utility, but 
throw much light on the constitution of bodies, When 
a bar of metala beam of wood, or a rope, is stretched 
lengthwise, the tension which it bears, or the cohesive 
power exerted, is equal to the accumulated attraction of 
all the particles in any transverse section. The longi- 
tudinal distention which takes place before distuption 
is at first proportional to this attraction, but afterwards 
increases in a more rapid progression. A bar of soft 
iron will stretch uniformly by continuing to append to 
it equal weights till it be loaded with half as mach as it 
can bear; beyond that limit, however, its extension will 
become doubled by each addition of the eighth part of 
the disruptive force. Suppose the bar to be an inch 
square, and 1,000 inches in length; 36,000 lbs. aveirdue 
pois will draw it out one inch, but 45,000 Lbs, will stretch 
it 2 inches, 54,000 Ibs, 4 inches, 65.000 Ibs. S inches, and 
72,000 Ibs. 16 inches, where it would finaly break- 

Cohe'‘sive, a. That has the power ot stic’ g g or coher- 
ing; tending to unite in a muss, and to re: separation, 

Jolson. 
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Cohe'sively, a/v. In a cohesive manner. 

Cohe’siveness, n. Quality of cohering, or being co— 
hesive; act of adhering topether, as two natural bodies, 

Cohoe'tah, in Michigan, apost-township of Livingston 
co., abt. 28 m. E. of Lansing. 

Cohoe’ton, in N. Ihre, a twp. of Steuben co, 

Coheoes, in New York. Sve CAHOES. 

Co‘horn, n. See Cornory. 

Cohorn, Menno, Baron VAN, an engineer, surnamed 
the Dutch Vanban, B. at Friesland, 1641. The tertifica- 
tions at Bergen-op-Zoom are considered his master- 
piece. D. 1704. 

Co/hort, n. Lat. cohors, cohortis; anciently, chors; 
allied to Gr. chortos, an inclosed place; Fr. cohorte.] 
(Rom. Antiq.) A company of soldiers numbering about 
500 men, or the tenth part of a legion. The Pratorian O. 
was a body of picked troops who attended the general, 
and is said to have been first instituted by Scipio Alrica- 
nus. 

A body of warriors, (Used poetically.) 

And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold.“ — Byron. 

Cohut'tah Springs, in Georgia, a post-village of 
Murray co., at the base of the Cohuttah Mountain, 90 
m. N. by W. of Atlanta. 

(Fr. cife; Armor. koef. hood; Lat. caput, Gr. 
kepha-le, the head; Sansk. Lapdla.] A kind of caul, 
cap, or covering worn on the head; as, a judge's coif. 

—v. a. To cover or dress with a coif. 

Coiffure. n. [Fr., from coffe. See Corr.) A head-dress. 
“Tam pleased with the coifure now in fashion.” — Addison, 

Coigne, (koin,) n. See Quorn. 

Coigne, n. Money obtained by extortion. (A term for- 
merly used in Ireland.) 

‘Extortion of coign nd livery, and pay."— Davies. 

Coil, v.a. Fr. curillir; Lat. colligo— con, and lego, to 
gather.) To gather, as a line or cord, into a circular 
form; to wind into a ring, a8 @ rope or serpent; as, to 
coil a hawser. 

n. A rope gathered intoa ring; a convolution of a series 
of rings into which a thing is wound; as, the coils of a 
grapevine. 

—Tumult; turmoil; bastle; confusion; noise. 

“ When we have shuffled off this mortal coil.” — Shake 

Chil of a gun. Is formed by winding a bar of iron, at a 
welding heat, round a mandrel, which is after ds re- 
moved, The rough coil so formed is welded, bored, and 
turned to the required size. A great part of the Arm- 
strong gun is formed of these coils 

Coila, in New York, a P. O. of Washington co. 

Coiling. n. (Naut.) Aserpentine winding of ropes, &e., 
by which they occupy but a small space, and are not 
liable to be entangled in working the sails of a ship. 
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Coimbatoor’, a British prov. of S. Hindostan, 
Madras, between Lat, 10° 8“ and 12° 4 N., aud Um. 
76° 40’ and 759 10 E, having N. the Mysore dominions, | 
E. Salem and the Carnatic, and W. Cochin and Malabar, 
Surface, Generally open and flat: but skirted by the 
Ghants and Neiigherry hills. Prin. Rivers. Cave Bow- 
any, Kc. Mil, Fertile, producing rice and tobacco. Cli- 
mate. Healthy and pleasant. Min. Balt and nitre 
Manuf. Coarse cloths. 
worshipped by the natives. 
Estimated at 1,009,000. 

Coiwsaroor, an inland town of S. Hindostan, and cap, of 
above prov, on an affine ‘nt of the Cuvery, 90 m. > 

wre, and 2 of Madras; Lat. 10° 5. 

ably well built, and has 

built by Tippoo Saib, who sometimes resided here. 
1753, C. was taken by the British. 

Coim’bra, a walled city of Portugal, prov. Beira, built 
on a steep precipice, 115 m. N. N. E. of Lisbon. This is a 
very ancient, ill-built, dirty place, but possesses a good 
university. which is the only one in Portugal, Manf. 
Earthenware, woollens, and linen cloths. 7%. 18,147. 

Coin, n. Sp. cura; Fr. coin. a corner, a die, a wedge; 
L. Lat. cornus, a die for stamping money; Lat. cuneus, a 

Money stamped; a piece of metal, as gold, sil- 
ver, coppe r, K., legally stamped, and made current as 
money, See Money, and NUMISMA ICS. 

—That which serves for payment or compensation. 

“ The loss of present advantage to flesh and blood is repaid ina 
nobler cvin.” — Hummond. 
(Building and Arch.) See Quoin. 

-A wege. See QUOIN, 

—v. a, To stamp a piece of metal legally, and convert it 
into money; to mint; to fashion or torm by stamping ; 
as, to coin silver. 

—To make; to invent; to forge: to fabricate; to origi- 
nat to coin an idea, to coin a falsehood. 

A term is coined to make the conveyance easy.""—Atterbury. 


Cap. Cvimbatoor, Ly. 


a mosque | 


In 


Coinnge. n. The act, art, or practice of stamping 
metallic money. Bee MINT. 

Gold pieces of different coinages.''—Sir W. Scott. 
—Metal legally stamped and rendered current as money; 

coin; coins of a particular staup. 
“ This is belleved to be a coinage of some Jews.” — Browne. 

—Expense or cost of coining money. 

—New production; invention ; fabrication ; as, coinage of 
words, 

“ This is the very coinage of your brain.“ — SRaR⁸. 
Coincida‘tion, n. Many symptoms bewwkening the 

same canse. 

Coincide’, v.i. [Fr. coincider, from Lat. coincido—cm, 
in, and cado, to fall.) To fall in or meet and agree to- 
gether, as two things; to fall upon and agree with the 
gaine point, line, or surface; to agree in position ;— 
sometimes before with. 

“If the equator and the ecliptic had coincided, it would have 
rendered the aunual revolution of the earth useless,""—Cheyne. 
—To concur; to agree with; to be consistent with; as, to 

coincide in opinion. 
** The rules of right judgment, and of good ratiocination, often 
coincide with each other.” — Watts. 

Coincidence, n. Act of coinciding, or agreeing in po- 
sition; as, “the coincidence of infinite centres.” Bentley. 

—Act of concurrence; consistency; agreement; corre- 
spondence of even 

“ A ‘strange coincidence,’ to use n phrase, 

By which such thiugs are settled now-a-days," 
Coin’cidency, n. Coincidence. 
Coincident, a. [Lat. coincidens.] Having coinci- 

dence; falling on thesame poiut; meeting and agreeing, 
as lines, surtaces, or bodies; concurrent; corresponding ; 
consistent; accordant ; — often followed by with. 
* Coincident with the ruling principles of a virtuous mani © 
South. 

Coinciden’tal, a. Coincident; having a coincidence. 

Coin’cidently, adv. Ina coincident manner; with 
coincidence, 

Coincid’er, n. One who, or that which, coincides. 
Coin’er, n. A person employedin amint in the making 
of money, — A fabricator of base or counterfeit coin, 

Ther bad acquired a less honorable renown as coiners of bad 
money.” — Macaulay. 

one who invents or newly produces; as, a coiner of ety- 
molog — Camden. 

Co-inhab'itant, n. A person dwelling with another, 
or with others. 

Co-inher'itance, n. Joint inheritance. 

Co-inher'itor, „. A co-heir; one who inherits jointly 
with another 

Coin'ing, u. The nct or art of stamping metal into 
money ; coinage, — In a modern sense, it is generally in- 
terpreted to signify the act of fubricating bad or coun- 
terfeit money. 

" They cauuot touch me for coining; I am the king.” — Saks. 


Coin Jock. in N. Curolina, a P. O. of Currituck co. 
Co-instanta’neous, a. Happening ut the same in- 
stant. 
Coir, n. See Cocos-xur FIBRE, 
Coire, in Switzerland. See CHUR. 
Cois'tril, „. [Probably a corruption of KESTREL, q. v.] 
A menan young fellow; u poltroon: a knave. 
‘He ‘a a coward and a coistril that will not drink to my niece." 


Shake. 
Coit. „ and n, See Q. 
Coition, ()o-ish'un,) n. | Lat. coitio — con, and en, itum, 
to go.) A 
ual intercourse, 
Coits’ ville, in Ohio, n post-township, forming the N.E. 
extremity of Mahoning co, 


— Byron. 


coming or meeting together; copulation; sex- 


Coke, (x,) n. 


COLA 


cal plants, order Graminacer. The hard stony fruits of 
C. luchryma, Job's-teurs, have been supposed to be 
strengthening and diuretic. 

Co-join’, v.a. To join with another in the same office. 
(u.) — Johnson. 


Co- juror. „. A fellow-juror; one who swears to anoth- 


ers credibility. 


In parts of this prov. the ox ix) Cojutepee, (ko-hoo'te-paik.) a town of San Salvador, | 


Central America, It is situated 15 m, S. of the city of | 

San Salvador, Pop. 15,000, — At the distance of a few 

miles, u lake of the sune name measures 12 m. in length. 

by 5 m. in average breadth; and in windy weather it 
assumes a green hue, often casting on its shores vast 
quantities of dead fish. 

[Probably from Lat. coquo, to cook, 
to bake, to burn, to parch; Icel. kocir, a cook; Swed. 
and Goth. J. to cook.) Mineral coal burned to char- 
coal, or fossil coal charred and deprived of volatile mat- 
ter. The most valuable of the secondary products of a 
gas establishment is ©. The best kind is obtained from 
coal when carbonized in large masses, in ovens con- 
structed on purpose. In a gus manufactory, the pro- 
duction of C. being of minor importance to the forma- 
tion of good gas, it is generally of an inferior quality to 
that made in ovens, Where it is the primary, and 
indeed sole object for which the coal is carbonized, But 
gas-coke is excellent for many purposes in the arts and 
manufactures, producing as clear a fire as that of the 
first quality, though it is neither so lasting nor so free 
from slag; for domestic use, however, it is unobjection- 
able, and may be burnt both in the drawing-room and 
kitchen with economy and comfort, The distinguishing 
characters of good C. are: First, a clean, granular frac- 
ture in any direction, with a pe: arly lustre, inclining to 
that exhibited by cast-iron, 8. mdly, density, or close 
proximity of its particles, which adhere together in 
masses, and a specific gravity of 1:10, or rather higher. 
Thirdly, when exposed to a white heat, it consumes en- 
tirely away, without leaving either slag or ashes, It is 
invarinbly the case that the quality of the C. is inversely 
as that of the gas, The manufacturer must not expect 
to produce both of the best quality, The process by 
which the best gus is made generally leaves the C. light, 
spongy, and friable, althongh an increase of quantity is 
gained; for the simple reason, that the degree of beat 
and other circumstances required to form perfect C 
must be entirely changed when gas of a high specific 
gravity is to be obtained. Thus . masses of coal ex- 
posed to ared heat in close vessels are acted upon by 
slow degrees, the external portions preventing heat 
from penetrating into the interior until most of the bi- 
tuminous portions are given off in condensable vapor, or 
as chareval and frec hydrogen; the after products being 
light carburetted hydrogen, carbonic oxide, and car- 
bonic acid gases. The residue is a carbon of a dense 
granular composition. 

—r. a. To convert into coke, as coal. 

Coke, Sin Epwarp, an eminent English legist, and insti- 
tutional writer, B. in Norfolk, 1552. He was called to 
the bar in 1578. Next year he be “gan his career of fame 
and practice by being appointed recorder of Lyons Inn. 
He was appointed recorder of N hin 1 and of 
London in 15 had not, however, held the office 
for a year, when he resigned it on be ing appointed solic- 
itor-general. In 1594 he became attorney-general. He 
had in such difficult times much very serious and labori- 
ous business to transact as a crown lawyer, He has been 
subject not unjustly to reproach for his overbearing and 
insulting demeanor to the unfortunate ims of the 
crown prosecutions, and especially towards Sir Walter 

i He was a man of haughty manners, 

t, and irritable temper, and he had little toleration 
for anything standing in the path of what he deemed 
his duty. But his severity was not dictated by subser- 
vieney to the court, and no influence in the corrupt 
reign of James could prompt him to go out of the line 
of his duty. He was made chiefjustice of the common 
pleas in 1606, and of the king's bench in 1613. After 
spending his old age in wealthy retirement, he died in 
1653. His celebrated Ingtitutes of the Laws of England, 
which grew out of a commentary on “ Littleton's Trea- 
tise on Tenures,” has made him the great oracle of Eng- 
lish law. His expressions, however antiquated they 


muy appear, are deemed sacred, and are always embodicd | 


where their substance has not been superseded by 
changes of the law, in the works of subsequent commen- 
tators, 

Coker Creek, in Tennessee, a village of Monroe co., 
155 m. E.S.E. of Nashville. 

Co'ker-nut, n. (Com.) A corrupted spelling of Cocoa- 
NUT, 9. v. 

Cokes’bury, in S. Carolina, a village and township 
of Abbeville district, 50 m. S. of Greenville. 

Col. n. [Fr., a neck.] The name, with various postfixes, 
of many passes ncross the Alps of Savoy and Piedmont: 
as, the Co de Balme. 

Colamo’Ka, or KOLEMOKFE CREFK, in Georgia, traverses 
Early co., and enters the Chattahoochee River a few m. 
below Fort Gaines, 

CoVander, n. Lat. colum.astrainer, a vessel for strain- 
ing: colo, c, to filter, to strain.) A culinary uten- 
sil used for straining liquors, Ker: n sieve, 

Colapoor’, a small iship of Hind pres. Bom- 
bay, divided by the W. Ghauts, ceded to Great Britain 
i —C OLAPOOR, cap. OF above dist,.in asemi-circular 

2. of Poonah; Lat. 16° 19 N., Lon. 749 
The town is neatly Luilt and well fortified, 
o'lar.a town of Hindostan, in Mysore, 40 m. N.E. from 
Bangalore, in Lat, 159 d' N., Lon. 78° 10’ E. It contains 
bout 700 houses, 


COLC 


pres. Cox. n. [Lat. and Gr., a palm.] (Bot.) A genus of tropi-'Col ar'co. [Tt.] (Mus.) With the bow, in contradistino 


tion to prezicato, 

CoVarin, n. (Arch.) The small frieze of the capital of 
the Tuscan wna Doric column, placed between the as- 
tragal and the annulets. 

Cola‘tion, n. The act of filtering or straining liquor by 
passing it through a colander, or other perforated utensil, 

Co-latitude, n. The complement of the latitude, or 
the difference between this and 909, — Webster. 

ColVature,n. Act of straining; colation. —The matter 
strained, 

Col’ berg, a fortified sea-port town of Prussia, reg. Cos- 
lin, in Pome a on the Persante, near its embouchure 
into the Baltic Sea. Shipping, und tie salmon and lam- 
prey fisheries form its chief sources of trade. Pop. 12.936. 


(Colbert, Jeax Baptiste, MARQUIS DE SEIGNELAY, a 


French statesman, B. at Rouen, 1619. He served his ap- 
prenticeship in a woollen-draper's shop, and afterwards 
went to Paris, where his talents introduced him to Ma- 
garin, who soon employed him in most important affairs 
of state, On his death-bed, Mazarin warmly recom- 
mended C, to Louis XIV., who, in 1661, appointed him 
controller-general of finances. Cs administration be- 
came a blessing to France. Order was restored in the 
neces, the revenue increased, and the royal treasury 
oon enabled to furnish the means for foreign wars 
as well as for internal improvements, Commerce was 
extended, and roads and cunals — including that of 
Languedoc—were made, He organized anew the colonies 
in Canada, Martinique, and St. Domingo, and founded 
others at Cayenne and Madagascar. Made minister of 
marine in 1469, he found France with a few old rotten 
ships; three years later, she had a fleet of 60 ships of 
the line, and 40 frigates, C. improved the civil code, in- 
troduced a marine code of laws, ns well as the so-called 
Code Noir for the colonies ; and statistical tables of the 
population were first made out by his orders. While at- 
tending to material interests, he did not neglect the arts 
and sciences; all men of learning and genius found in C.a 
generous patron, The Academics of Inscriptions, Science, 
and Architecture were founded by him, In short, C was 
the patron of industry, commerce, art, science, and lite- 
rature—the founder of n new epoch in France. Not- 
withstanding the ingenuity of C, the unbounded ex- 
travagance of his master led him to raise money in ways 
objectionable to his judgment, and to maintain war-taxes 
in time of peace, He p. 1683, bitterly disappointed, be- 
cause his great services were but ill appreciated by the 
king. The people, enraged at the oppressive taxes, 
would have torn (.’s dead body in pieces, but for the inter- 
vention of the military, and his burial by night. Abso- 
lutein his temper, repelling in his manners, and desti- 
tute of feeling in carrying out his plans, C. was, how- 
ever, n great man, and posterity has placed him among 
the moat eminent statesmen of any age or country. 

COLBERT, JEAN BAPTISTE, MARQUIS DE SEIGNELAY, son of the 

above, B. 1651, sneceeded his father as minister of ma- 

rine, and minister of the king's household. By his 
capacity and energy, he raised the French navy to its 
highest power, and in 1684 he led in person the mar- 

itime expedition against Genoa, D, 1690, 

Mbert, in Mississippi, a village of Lowndes co., on the 
mmbighee River. 

Col barn, Warnes, an American mathematician, B. at 
Dedham, Mass., 1793. He is the author of a series of 
valuable text-books on elementary mathematics, the 
best of which is his First Lessons in Intellectual Arith- 
metic. D. 1833. 

Col by ville, in Kentucky, a post- village of Clarke co., 
89 m. S. E. of Frankfort. 

Colcha'gua, a dep. of Chili, lying mostly between Lat. 
34° and 36° S., stretching trom the Andes to the Pacific 
Ocean: having N. and S. the departments of Santiago 
and Maule. Area, 8,120 sq. m. Its plains are fertile, 
and watered by the Maule and Maypu rivers. Pup. 
142.438. 

Col chester, a borough, and sea-port of England. co. 
Essex, 50 m. N.E. of London. This is a very ancient and 
flourishing place, and possesses some fine architectural 
remains. Man/. Silk. It has a large oyster-fishing trade, 
and exports of corn and malt. In 1648, C. stood a mem- 
orable siege of 11 weeks against the parliamentary * 
who eventnally starved out the royalist garrison, an 
hung the leaders. 7%. (1881), 28,398. 

Col chester, in Connecticut, a post-village and town- 
ship of New London co., 20 m. N. W. of New London; 
pup. 3,383. 

Colchester. in New Fork, a post-township of Delaware 
co., on the Popactun River, about 20 m. S. of Delhi; pep. 
2,652, 

Colchester, in Vermont. a post-township of Chittenden 
355 on Lake Champlain, 35 m. N. W. of Montpelier; pop. 

911. 

Colchester, a co. of Nova Scotia, bordering on Mines 
and Colgnid bays, and extending W. along Mines Channel 
to the Bay of Fundy. The interior is mostly level, though 
its shores are roc k} Cap. Truro. Pap. 23331. 

Col'chicine, n. (Gem.) An alkaloid obtained from, 
and probably constituting, the active principle of the 
Colchicum autumnele. 

Colchicum, % ν. [After Colchis, its native 
country.) (Bot) A genus of perennial plants, order 
Meanthacer, They are indigenous in most parts of N. 
Europe. The name C. is generally applied to the corm 
or bulb of the Goleloram autumnale or Meadow Saffron, 
which is largely collected tor medical use. C. bears cro- 
c flowers in autumn, followed in spring by shin- 
ing sword-shaped leaves. It was much employed for- 
merly asn dinretie in dropsy ; it then fell into disuse, but 
it has been recently again largely prescribed for the cure 
of gout, the fact having been ascertained that the cele- 
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COLD 


brated French remedy for gout, called Eau Medicinale 
d Hussou, was a tincture of C. 

Col’chis, or Colchos, a former country of Asia, to the 
8. of Asiatic Sarmatia, E. of the Euxine Sea, N. of Ar- 
menia, and W. of Iberia. In ancient history it is famous 
for the expedition of the Argonauts, and for being the 
birth-place of Medea. It wus fruitful in poisonous 
herbs, and produced excellent flax. In the 15th cent., 
it was subdivided into several principalities, and is now 
comprised in the Russian govt. of Trans Caucusus. 

Col'cothar, n. (Chem.) A red oxide of iron, being the 
residue of the distillation of green vitriol and sulphate 
of iron. 

Cold, nf i g. ceald ; Frisian, kald; Icel. kaldr ; Dan. 
koud; Ger. kalt; Swed. and Goth. kall; Goth. kalds ; 
Lat. gelidus, from gelu ; Sansk. gala, cold, from root kil, 
to be cold.] Not warm or hot; stiffening; gelid ; frigid ; 
deprived of heat; us, a cold dinner. 


“ And the cold marble leapt to life a god. Dean Milman, 


—Chill; chilly; shivering; without the sensation of 
warmth; as, a cold day. 

—Having cold qualities; not volatile nor acrid; as, a cold 
plant. 

—Frigid ; indifferent: reserved; wanting in ardor, warmth, 
passion, zeal, or sympathy; spiritless; unconcerned ; 
inactive; as, a cold heart. 

No cold relation is a zealous citizen.” — Burke. 


—Stoical; unaffecting; exciting no interest or feeling; 
dull; ineffectual ; wanting power of motion, stimulus, 
or excitement: as, a cold reply, a cold spectutor. 

‘ The cold neutrality of an impartial judge.” — Burke. 

—Chaste; prudish; virtuous; free from vicious appetite ; 
as, a cold coquette. 

In cold blood. Deliberately, without hesitation, oxcite- 
ment, or passion ; as, killed in cold blood. 

Cold shoulder, Premeditated avoidance or neglect ; as, 
to give an acquaintance the cold shoulder, 

—n. (A. S. cele, cyl, cyle.] Absence or privation of heat. 
See Hear. 

“ Pair lined slippers for the cold. — Saks. 

—Sensation produced by the escape of heat; cause of the 
sensation; coldness; chillness. 

“ A deadly cold ran shiv'ring to her heart.""— Dryden. 
( Med.) A disease or indisposition of theanimal system 
occasioned by cold; a CATARREH, 9. v. 

Cold’-bi „a. Having cold blood, — Hard-heart- 
ed; without sensibility or feeling; callous; as, a cold- 
blooded murder. 

Cold’brook, in New York, a post-village of Herkimer 
co., 90 m. N.W. of Albany. 

Coldbrook Springs, in Massachusetts, a post- 
village of Worcester co., on a small stream of the same 
name. 

Cold-chis/el, n. A piece of steel flattened and sharp- 
ened at one end, which is properly tempered, so that it 
may be used for cutting metal. 

Cold Cream, u. A term applied to a preparation of 
fatty substances, which is used as a mild and cooling 
dressing for the skin. It may be prepared by heating 
gently fonr parts of olive-oil, and one part of white wax, 
till a uniform liquid mass is obtained, whena little color 
and scent may be added; the mixture is then allowed to 
cool, but must be stirred the whole time, so as to pre- 
vent the concretion and consequent separation of the 
wax. Another variety is prepared with the addition of 
hog’s lard, bnt the latter sometimes contains common 
salt, and is liable to become more or less rancid. C. C. 
softens the skin, and tends to promote the healing of 
wounds and of chapped hands. 

Cold Creek, in Indiana, enters the White River, abt. 
15 m. above Indianapolis. 

Cold’en, in New York, a post-township of Erie co., abt. 
20 m. S.E of Buffalo. 

Cold Fire Creek, in Alabama, traverses Pickens co., 
and falls into the Tombigbee River. 

Cold Harbor. in Virginia, a village of Hanover co., 
abt 10 m. N.E. of Richmond. See Cool ARBOR. 

Cold’-hearted, a. Wanting feeling; indifferent; 
callons: insensible to passion or sympathy. 

Cold’-heartedness, n. Want ofsensibility or warmth 
of feeling; indifference: callousness. 

Cold ‘ish, a. Cool; somewhat cold. 

Colditz, or Koxprtz, a town of Saxony, on the Mulde, 
24 m. from Leipzig; pop. 5,000, 

Cold ly. adv. Inacold manner; indifferently; negl- 
gently; without animation, feeling, or expression. 

80 idly spoken, and so coldly heard."—Bulwer Lytton. 

Cold’ness, n. State or quality of being cold; want of 
hent; as, the coldness of ice. 

“ Dryness moisture, coldness heat resists.""— Denham. 

—Fricidity of temper or disposition; disregard; uncon- 
cern; indifference; as, coldness of manner. 
le betrayed itself im .. . coldnese to her best friends.” Addison. 

—Chastity: coyness; prudery; exemption from sensual 
appetites. 

The sister stream her virgin coldness keeps.""— Pope. 

Cold’-short, a. Brittle and impure when cold; as, 
cold-short iron. 

Cold Spring, in Georgia, a village of Meriwether co., 
abt. 90 m. S.W. of Milledgeville, 

Cold Spring. in Llinois, a t-township of Shelby 
co., abt. 25 m. N. by E. of Vandalia. 


Cold Spring, in Kentucky, a township of Campbell 
0. 


co. 

Cold Spring, in Massachusetts, a post-office of Berk - 
shire co, 

Cold Spring, in Minnesota, a post-village of Stearns 
co,, on Sauk River, abt. 16 m. S. W. of Saint Cloud. 
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Cold Spring, in Missouri, a post-village of Daviess 
co.. abt. 150 m. N.W. of Jefferson City. 

Cold Spring, in Missouri, a post-office of Phelps co. 

Cold Spring, in New Jersey, u post-village of Lower 
township, Cape May co., abt. 10 m. S. S. W. of Cape May 
C. H.; pop. abt. 500. 

Cold Spring, in New York, a township of Cattarau- 
gus co. 

Cold Spring, 
town township, 
3,086. 

Cold Spring, in Pennsylvania.a P. O. of Wayne co. 

Cold Spring, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Jefferson 
co., about 36 m. from Madison, 

Cold Spring City, in California, a post-village of 
El Dorado co., about ö m. W. of Placerville. 

Cold Spring Harbor, in New York, a post-village, 
and port of entry of Suffolk co., on the bay of Long 
Island Sound, about 35 m. E. by N. of New York city. 

Cold Spring Mills, in New York, a viilage of Steu- 
ben co., about 4 m. N.E. of Bath, 

Cold Springs, in /ndiana, a post-office of Noble co. 

Cold’stream, a border town of Scotland, co. Kerwick- 
on-the-Tweed, 14 m. S. W. of Berwick-on-Tweed. This 
place was the scene of many memorable historical 
events. The ford of Tweed, so celebrated in history as 
the crossing-place of the former armies of England and 
Scotland, is in the vicinity. Pop. 1,834. 

Coldstream, in W. Virginia, a post-village of Hamp- 
shire co., about 20 m. N.W. of Winchester, 

Coldstream Guards. (+il.) The oldest regiment 
of English Foot-Guards, raised by Gen. Monk, in 1660. 

Cold’water, in Michigan, a township and town of 
Branch co., on the k. branch of Coldwater River, 115 m. 
W. by 8. of Detroit. 

Coldwater, in Missouri, a post-village of Wayne co. 

Coldwater, in Ohio, a post-office of Mercer co. 

Coldwater, iv Tennessee, a village of Lincoln co. 

Coldwater Creek, in N. Carolina, enters Rocky 
River 10 m. S: of Concord, in Cabarras co. 

Cold’water-pump, n. (Steam-Engineering.) The 
pump for supplying the water for condensation. 

Coldwater River, in Michigan, traverses Branch 
co., and enters the St. Joseph River. 

Coldwater River, in Mississippi, rises in the N. part 
of the State, and flowing W.S.W. and 8. enters the Tal- 
lahatchee River in Tallahatchee co. 

Cold'well's Store, in Kentucky, a post-office of An- 
derson co. 

Cole, n. 


in New York, a post-village of Phillips- 
Putnam co., on the Hudson River ; pop. 


A. S. caul, cawl, or cawel; Lat. caulis ; Gr. 

kau a] (Hort.) A variety of cabbage (Brassica napus), 
which has heart-shaped leaves. 

Cole, Thomas, an American landscape-painter, B. in Lan- 
cashire, England, 1801. His futher, in 181%, emigrated 
to the U. States, and C. early evincing a predilection for 
art, established himself at Philadelphia, in 1823, as a 
landscape-painter. In 1825 he removed to New York, 
where he speedily attained distinction in his art. 
In 1831 he visited Italy, and, again, in 1841. D. 
1848, His principal works are, the Course of Empire, 
Dream of Arcadia, Voyage of Life, Garden of Eden, and 
the Expulsion. Critics have, however, averred that his 
chief excellence lay in his fine pictures of American 
scenery. notably those taken in the country about the 
Hudson River. 

Cole, in Missouri, a central co.; area, abont 410 sq. m. 
It is bounded on the N.E. by the Missouri River, and 
B.E. by the Osage, and is also drained by Moreau Creek. 
The soil is in some parts fertile, but generally the sur- 
face is rocky and broken. Limestone and Larrstoue 
are abundant. Cap. Jefferson City. Pop. (1880) 15,519. 

Colborne, in prov. of Ontario, a village of Northun- 
berland co., about 16 m. from Cobourg. 

Cole’brook, in Connecticut, a post-township of Litch- 
field co., about 31 m, N.W. of Hartford. 

Colebrook, in New Hampshire, a post-village and 
township of Coos co., on the Connecticut River, 110 m, 
N. of Concord. 

Colebrook, in Ohio, a township of Ashtabula co.; 


prp. 800, 8 A 
Colebrook, in Pennsylvania, a township of Clinton 


co. 

—A village of Lancaster co. 

—A post-office of Lebanon co, 

Cole’brookdale, in Pennsylvania, a post-township 
of Berks co., 17 m. E. of Beading. 

Cole’brooke, in prov of Ontario, a village of Adding- 
ton co., 21 m. N.W. of Kingston; pop. about 100. 

Colebrook Furnace, in Pennsylvania, a village of 
Lancaster co. 

Colebrook River, in Connecticut. n post-village of 
Litchfield co., on the Farmington River, about 3 m. 
N.W. of Hartford. 

Cole Camp, in Missouri, a post-village of Benton co., 
about 66 m. W. by S. of Jefferson City. 

Cole Creek, in Indiana, a post-township of Mont- 
gomery co.: pop. about 1,600, 

Cole Creek, in N. Carolina, flows S. through David- 
“son co., into the Yadkin River. 

Co-legatee’, n. One who is joint legatee with another. 

Cole’grove, in Pennsylvania, a P.O. of McKean co. 

Colegrove’s Point, in cultſornia, a post-office of 
Sutter co. e A 

Coleman, in Teras, a W. centrul co.; area, 950 eq. m. 
lt is watered by affluents of the Colorado; cap. Camp 

Colorado; pop. (1880) 3,603, 

Cole'mansyille, in Kentucky, u post-village of Har- 
rison co., on the 8. Fork of Licking River, about 50 m. 
N.E. of Frankfort. 

Colen'so, Jons WILLIAM, an English theologian, B. 
1814, was made bishop of Natal in 1854. His Pentateych 
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and Book of Joshua Critically Eramined (1862), in which 
he denies the divine origin of the first books of the Old 
Testament, caused his deposition from his episcopal see. 
Coleoph’yllous, a. [Gr. koleos, sheath, and phyllon, 
leaf.) (Hut.) Having the leaves inclosed within a sheath. 
Coleop’tera, n. pl. [Or. Koleos, and pieron, a wing] 
(Zonl.) The Beetles, a sub-ord. of insects, comprehending 
those in which the 1st pair of wings have the consistence 
of horn, and serve as defensive coverings to the 2d pair 
or true wings, which are of large size and folded trans- 
versely when not in use. By means of this mechanism 
the Coleoptera are enabled to burrow in the soil, or bore 
the trunks of trees, without injury to their delicate 
organs of flight, which are the true or second pair of 
wings. These, being of ample size, are peculiarly 


Fig. 643, — HORN-BUG. 
(Lucanus dama.) 

folded, being bent at nearly right angles, 30 as to pack 
up in small compass beneath the elytra or wing covers, 
when the beetle is at rest. In some species the mem- 
branous wings are wanting, but the elytra are always 
present ; although in this case, as they are never required 
to be extended for flight, they are generally soldered to- 
gether by a straight suture atthe middle line. In or- 
dinary cases the inner straight margins of the wing 
covers are simply but accurately applied to each other. 
The Qileopterans ure of all the sub-orders of insects the 
most numerous, and the best known. Their singular 
forms, the brilliant and handsome colors which many 
of them present, the large size of some of the species, 
the solid consistence of their iuteguments, which renders 
their preservation eusy, and the regulur series of affini- 
ties traceable through several of the groups, all com- 
bine to render them objects of peculiar interest and 
attention, The head supports two antennæ of va- 
rious forms, but »lmost always consisting of eleven 
joints. They have two compound eyes, but no ocelli. The 
mouth is composed of six principal pieces: of which four, 
called the mandibule and maxillæ, move transversely 
in pairs, while the remaining two are fixed, and close the 
mouth vertically. The uppermost of the two vertical 
pieces is called the labrum ; the lowermost is termed 
the labium, and is itself subdivided into the mentum and 
lingua, und together with the maxillz or the lowest of 
the vertical pieces supports a pair of articulated pro- 
cesses. called palpi or feelers. The anterior segment of 
the thorax, or manitrunk, supports the first pair of feet, 
and greatly surpasses in extent the two other segmenta ` 
which form the alitrunk. The abdomen is sessile, and 
is united to the trunk by a great part of its breadth. It 
is externally composed of six or seven rings. The farsi 
vary as to the number of their joints, in some Col 
having but three, in others four, in others five — modi- 
fications upon which Latreille founds his primary di- 
vision of the order: Pentamera, Tetramera, Trimera, 
The C. undergo complete metamorphosis. The larva 
resembles a worm; the head is encased in a firm horny 
substance; the mouth is analogous in the number aud 
functions of its parts to that of the perfect insects ; it has 
also generally six feet, but some species have ingtead 
only simple tubercles, When perfect, the larva gener- 
ally burrows in the earth, and excavates an oval cell, 
within which it undergoes its change into an inactive 
pupa ; this is generally of a whitish color, with the wings 
and legs folded upon the breast. The habitation and 
manner of life of these insects vary much, both in their 
immature and perfect stages. In this work, the class’ 
fication of Le Conté hus been adopted, 
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Coleop’teral, Coleop’terous, a. (Zoil.) Having 
wings covered with u case or sheath, us insects of the 
beetle tribe. 

Coleop’teran,n. One of the COLEOPTERA, 3 v. 

Coleop'terist, n. One learued in the study of cole- 


opterous insects. 

Cole’-perch, n. (Zodl) A small species of perch. 

Cole’rain, in Georgiu, a village of Cumden co., on St. 
Marys River, abt. 24 m. W. of St. Marys. 

Colerain, in Ohio, a post-towuship of Belmont co.; 

. 15308. 

A vihe and township of Hamilton co., abt. 16 m. N. 
W. of Cincinnati. 

—A township in Ross co. 

Colerain, in Pennsylvunia, a township of Bedford co.; 

. 1,204. 

Coleraine’. a flourishing seaport of Ireland, co. Lon- 
donderry, on the Lower Bann, 47 m. N. NW. of Belfast. 
C. has a large export of Irish produce. and a valuable 
fishing-trade Manuf Linens. A fine and safe harbor 
has been formed at Portrush, in its vicinity. Pep. 7.251, 

Coleraine, in Massachuretts, a post-village and town- 
ship of Franklin co, on a branch of the Deerfield River, 
abt, 100 m. W.N.W. of Boston, 

Coleraine, in N. Carolina, a township of Bertie co., on 
the Chowan River, 140 m. E. by N. of Raleigh, and 22 
N. of Plymouth. 

Coleraine. in Pennsylvania, a post-township of Lan- 
caster co., on Octorara Creek, 18 m. S. E. of Lancaster; 
pop. 1,655. 

Cole’rain Forge, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of 
Huntingdon co., Abt. 106 m, W. of Harrisburg. 

Coleridge, HAnrtiey, au English poet, the eldest son 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, B. at Clevedon, 1796. Im- 
agination was predominant in him, and he displayed it 
when a boy in the composition of long and extraordi- 
pary romances. He entered Oxford University in 1815, 
and became Fellow of Oriel. Unhappily, he soon lost 
his fellowship, chiefly through a habit of intemperance, 
and his fortunes were blighted. After a brief stay in 


London, he went back to the north, tried his hand at 

the task of schoolmaster, but failed, and spent his re- 

maining years in literary labors, His poems, many of 

which are of rare excellence, and his Worthies of York- 

shire und Lancushire, with two volumes of Essays ond 

17 inalia, are the only written remains of his sud lite. 
. 1849. 

Cole’ridge, Samvet TAYLOR, an English poet, philoso- 
her, and theologian, B. 1772. He was educated at 
hrist's Hospital, London, and at Jesus Coll., Cambridge, 

early distinguishing himself by his classical acquire- 
ments, and an extraordinary passion for metaphysical 
studies. Quitting Cambridge in 1792, he settled soon 
after at Bristol, aud projected with Southey. and others, 
a model colony, Pantisocracy,” on the banks of the 
Susquehanna; but, eventually, stayed in England and 
devoted himself to a literary life. He visited Germany 
to acquaint himself more fully with the German lan- 
guage and literatnre, and then settled in the Lake Dis- 
trict. He visited Malta in 1804, and in 1810 he left his 
family at Keswick and went to London, and soon after 
entered the house of his friend Gillman, at Highgate, 
where he spent the rest of his life. The literary life of 
C. begun with the publication of his poems, in 1794. 
His first volume was soon followed by others. Remorse, 
a tragedy, The Ancient Mariner, and Christabel, are 
among the best known of his poems. He published also 
avery admirable translation of Schillers Piccolomini, 
and Death uf Wallenstein, He projected a periodical 
entitled The Watchman, which did not succeed; 
preached occasionally, give populir lectures, and con- 
tributed political and literary articles to sume of the 
newspapers. The Friend began to appear as a periodical 
in 1809, and after his settlement in London appeared the 
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tive, he was yet a bold speculator on the highest themes, 
and a genuine liberal in sentiment towards the good 
and great of all parties. For long years his life was 
saddened by ill health and pecuniary difficulties. He 
suffered much, too, from the habit of taking opium, 
which grew up from an innocent beginning, and became 
unconquerable. Pure love of truth, rare simplicity of 
nature, warm affections, love of social intercourse, and 
a most extraordinary power of eloquent talking without 
premeditation, were some of his most striking charac- 
teristics. D. 25th July, 1834. 

Coles, in Milinis, a S. E. central co.; area, abt. 550 sq. m. 
The Kaskaskia and Embarrass rivers traverse it. The 
surface is mostly rolling prairie almost destitute of trees. 
Can Charleston. p. (1880) 27,055. : 

Coles’burg, in Jowa, a post-village of Delaware co., 35 
m. W.N.W. of Dubuque. 

Colesburg, in Kentucky, a village of Hardin co., on the 
Rolling Fork and Salt River. 

Colesburgh, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Potter co. 

Cole’s Corners, in Indiana, a P. O. of De Kalb co. 

Cole’s Creek, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Columbia co. 

Cole’-seed, n. (Bot.) Cabbage-seed. 

Cole’s Ferry, in Virginia, a P. O. of Charlotte co. 

Co-lessee’,n. A partner in a lease taken of property. 

Co-lessor’, n. A partner in the granting of a lease. 

Coles’town, in New Jersey, u village of Burlington co., 
about 12 m. S. W. of Mount Holly. 

Cole’-staff, n. See CoaL’-starr. 

Coles’ville, in N. Carolina, a post-office of Stokes co. 

Coles’ville, in Maryland, a post-villuge of Montgomery 
co., about 40 m. W. by N. of Annapolis. 

Coles’ville, in New Jersey, a post-office of Sussex co. 

Coles' ville, in New York, a post-township of Broome 
co., on the Susquehanna River, 10 m. N.E. of Binghamp- 
ton. 

Colet'to Creek, in Teras, rises in De Witt co., and 
flows S. E. iuto the Guadalupe River, abt. 8 In. S. of Vic- 
toria. 

Cole’-wort, n. [A. S. cawlwyrt. Bee Cotk.] A young 
cabbage, cut before the head is properly indurated. 

Colfax, SCHUYLER, an American statesman, and Vice- 
President of the U. States, B. in New York City, March 
23, 1823. He was grandson of Gen. Wm. Colfax, who 
commanded Gen. Washingtons Life-Guard during the 
Revolutionary war, and losing his father before his birth, 
was in early life placed in a mercantile store in New 
York. In 1836 his family removed to Indiana, nnd set- 
tled at New Carlisle, in that State, where ( again took 
employment as a clerk. In this position he remained 
till 1840, in which year he was appointed deputy county 
auditor. Afterwards, removing his place of residence 
to South Bend, he there commenced the study of the 
State laws, and in 1545 became editor and proprietor 
of a journal called “The St. Joseph Valley Register.” 
In 1848, C. was appointed delegate to, and secretary of, 
the Whig National Convention, which nominated Gen. 
Taylor for the Presidency ; and, in 1850, became a mém- 
ber of the Constitutional Convention of Indiana. In 
1852, C. was a member of the Whig National Conven- 
tion, promoted the candidature of Gen. Scott for the 
Presidency, and shbsequently strongly exerted himself 
in favor of Mr. Pierce’s election to the same office. In 
1854, C. was chosen representative in Congress for his 
district, and re-elected in 1858. In 1860 he espoused the 
nomination of Mr. Lincoln to the Presidential chair, 
and largely contributed to the consequent success of 

Republican principles achieved by his election. In Dec., 

1863, C. was chosen Speaker of the House of Representa- 

tives, and in this office comported himself with dignit 

and ability. In Nov., 1868, C. was elected Vice. reel. 
dent of the U. States, in conjunction with the presidency 
of Gen, Grant. 


completed work, the Biographia Literaria, Lay Sins, Colfax, in ndima, a post-village of Clinton co., abt. 


Aids to Reflcti, &c. Other works remained unpub- 


2 m. S.E. of Lafayette. 


lished till after his death : these are the Confessions of | Colfax, in Nebraska, a new co. organized 1869. 
an Inquiring Spirit, Livrary Remains, and Table. Tull, Colias, n. (Zoöl.) A genus of Butterflies, family Pie- 


edited by his nephew and son in-law, Henry Nelson 
Coleridge; and Essays on his own Times, and Notes on 
e and the Dramatists, edited by his daughter, 
Sara Coleridge. As philosopher and theologian, the 
influence of C. has been very great, and probably is ao 
still, notwithstanding the apparent predominance of a 


Fig. 644. — COLERIDOE’S OOTTAGE, 


Jess spiritnal philosophy than his. Although he did not 
live to complete the grand system of religious philoso- 

hy which he appears to have projected, the “ massive 
agents he has left us suffice toshow more than the 


outlines of the vast whole. Churchman and conserva- 


ride, containing the common yellow butterfly, C. philo- 
dice, seen in great numbers in fields and by rond-sides. 
The caterpillars, found npon clover and allied plants, 
are green, slightly downy, and form a straw-colored 
chrysalis. 

Colibri, n. See HUMMING-BIRD, 

Colic, n. [Lat. colicus; Gr. kolikos, from kolm, the 
colon, part of the great intestines extending from the 
cecum to the rectum.) (d.) A name given to sev- 
eral diseases which are characterized by severe pain of 
the bowels, with distention or flatulence, sickness, and 
sometimes vomiting; and as the hardness and disten- 
tion of the belly increases, cramps or spasms occur, 
either in the abdominal muscles, or in those of the 
thighs and legs. Theonly disease with which colic can be 
confounded are cholera and inflammation of the bowels. 
From the first it is distinguished by the absence of diar- 
rhoea; and from the last by the pain being relieved by 
pressure ; and finally, from all painful affections of the 
abdomen, by the twisting pain at the navel, There are 
few diseases attended with more pain and inconvenience 
than this comparatively harmless affection; for though 
its symptoms are very urgent and even severe, C. very 
seldom proves fatal. Physicians have made almost as 
many varieties of G, with a distinctive name to each 
variety, as there are symptoms to the disease. Avoiding 
this unnecessary confusion of terms, we shall confine 
our remarks to the common colic. — The exciting causes 
are extremely numerons, and may be either external 
or internal, Of the first, the sudden application of a 
wet or damp portion of clothing next to the skin of 
the abdomen, cold or wet feet, or unbuttoning the coat 
when violently heated, and admitting cold air to the 
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part, are among the most general of the external causes 
inducing this disease. The internal are either from par- 
taking of too much unripe or acid fruit, from an accu- 
mulation of undigested tood in the stomach, acid driuks, 
an excess of bile in the system, crude vegetable aliment, 
the eating of poisonous fungi, worms, and trem a long 
costive state of the bowels. The treatment will, in cach 
case, depend very much upon the cause; generally, the 
first object is to procure an evacuation of the bowels by 
mild and unirritating aperients. Opiates may be re- 
sorted to in order to allay the spasms, and the warm 
bath and ſomeutations are often of great service. It is 
usually necessury to persist in a course of mild ape- 
rients for some time, and all irritating substances in the 
food arv to be avoided. 
Printers’ Colic. See Lean, 
Colic, Colical, a. Affecting the bowels. 


“Intestine stone and ulcer, colic pangs.” — Milton. 


CoVicky, a. Affected with, or pertaining to, colic. 
Colig’ny, GASPARD DE CHRTILLON, Sire ve, admiral of 
France, and Jeader of the Huguenots in the civil war, 
was B. in 1517. lis father, also named Gaspard, was 
marshal of France, and took part in the invasion of 
Italy by Charles VIII., and in the conquest of the Mil- 
anese by Louis XII. and Francis I. His mother was a 
Montmorency. lle entered the army at an early age, 
distinguished himself at the battle of Cerisole, at the 
taking of Carignan, and at the battle of Rentz, He was 
made admiral of France in 1552, by Henry II. At the 
siege of St. Quentin he was taken prisoner by the Span- 
lards. On the death of Henry II. he returned to his 
estates, becume a convert to the reformed faith. and when 
the war broke out put himself at the head of the Pro- 
- testants, with the Prince of Condé. They were defeated 
by the Duke de Guise at the battle of Dreux ; the inde- 
cisive battle of St. Denis followed, and the Protestants 
were defeated at Jarnac, and Moncontour. In 1570, 
after the treaty of St. Germain, C. was flatteringly re 
ecived by Catherine de Medici, and a few days later his 
assassination was attempted by an emissary of the Duke 
de Guise. The king, Charles IX., visited him and pro- 
fessed his regret. On the signal being given for the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, Aug. 24, 1572, De Guise, 
with a party of assussins, went to the house of the Ad- 
miral ; by these he was stabbed and thrown out of a 
window at the feet of the Duke. The corpse was ex- 
posed for three days to the mob, and then hung head 
downwards. See Besant's Life of (C. (N. Y. 1879.) 
Coli/ma, a name of various application in Mexico.—1. 
A volcano of the Cordilleras, with an elevation of about 
12,000 feet, in Lat. 20° N., and not far from the western 
coast of the republic.—2. A territory of the Confedera- 
tion, containing 48,649 inhabitants, extending about 100 
miles along the shores of the Pacific, in Lat, 19°-20° N. 
3 The capital of the territory, comprising 31,000 mem- 
bers of its population, stands in a fertile plain to the 
south-west of the volcano. — 4. A seaport on the Pacific, 
about 40 miles to the south-west of the capital. 
Col'in. n. (Z. Ul.) See Ortrx. 


Colise’um, Colosse'um, n. [From Lat. colosseus, 


colossal.) (Antiq.) The nume given to the theatre of 
Vespasian, at Rome, either from its magnitude, or from 
the colossal statue of Nero it contains. See AMPHITHEATRE. 
This term is also applied to certain large public build- 
ings of modern construction. 

Colitis, n. See CoLoNITIS. 

Collaboration, n. Joint labor. 

Collab’orator, n. [Fr. collaborateur, from Lat. con, 
and lub«ro, laboratus, to labor.] An associate in labor, 
particularly literary and scientific. 

CoVlaburgh, in New York,a post-office of Orange co. 

Collamer, in Qmnecticul, a post-village of M iudham 
co., abt. 45 m. E. by N. of Hartford. 

Collamer, in /in s, a village of Kane co., abt. 160 m. 
N. N. E. of Springfield. 

Collamer, in Indiana, a post-village of Whitley co, 
on Eel River. 30 m. W. of Fort Wayne. 

Collamer, in New York, a post-office of Onondaga co, 

Collamer, in Ohio, a post-office of Cuyahoga co. 

Collamer, in Pennsylvania, n post-office of Chester co. 

Collamer, in Wisconsin, n village of Sauk co., on the 
Wisconsin hiver. 

Collapse’, n. [Lat. collapsus, from collabor—eon, and 
lubar, lapsus, to slide or fall.) A filling together: a 
closing by falling together; as, the collapse of a scheme. 

(Ad.) A wasting of the body, or a sudden or ex- 
treme depression of its strength and energies. 

—v. 1. To fall together, as the two sides of u hollow ves- 
sel; toclose by falling together, 

Collap’sion, n. [Lat. col/apsio.] Act of closing or eol- 
lupsing ; state of shrinking. 

Collar, n. [Lat. collare, from ehllum, the neck.) Some- 
thing worn round the neck as part of a person’s dress, 
or an animal’s harness; a necklace or something in the 
form of a collar, or resembling it, used as an ornament 
or yoke; as, a shirt-collar, a horse’s collar, &c. 

“ His locked, lettered. braw brass collar, 
Shewed himself the gentleman and scholar." — Burne. 

(Her.) An ornament worn round the neck by mem- 
bers of a knightly order, from which a badge or jewelled 
device is generally dependent; as, the collar of the 
Golden Fleece. 

(Arch.) The astragal of a column. — A cincture. 

(Turnery.) A ring inserted in the puppet for holding 
the end of the mandril next the chuck, in order to make 
the spindle run freely and exactly. 

(Mach.) A plate of metal screwed down upon the 
stuffing-box of a steam-enxine, with a hole to allow the 
piston-rod to pass through. 

(Aining.) The timber and boarding used to secure 
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8 uppermost part of a shaft in loose rubble from fall- 
Bg in. 
(Bot.) Same as COLLET, g. v. 
Wan The colored riug round the neck of birds. 
Naut.) An eye in the end or bight of a shroud or 
stay, to go over the mast-head. — A strap formed of rope 
to which the deadeyes ure secured, 
Collar of brawn, The quantity of brawn. or epiced 
boar's head, packed up in one parcel. (Eugland.) 
To slip the collar. To get free; to escape; to get away 
from any difficulty or entanglement. 
—v. a. To seize or hold by the collar; as, to collar a thief. 
—To put a collar on; as, to collar a dog. 
To collar beef, or ether meat, To roll it up, and bind it 
hard and close with a string or cord. (Used in England.) 
Col'larage, n. A tax formerly levied ou horses’ collars 
in England. 
Col'lar-beam, n. (Arch.) A beam framed across and 
between-two principal rafters. 
Col lar-bone, n. (Anat.) The CLAVICLE, q. v. 
Col'lar-day, n. A day on which knights wearing 
orders are appointed to attend court in their collars of 
knighthood; us, a collar-day at St. James's. 
Collared, a. Havinga collar on the neck; wearing 
the collar of a knightly order. 
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To gather or deduce from certain premises; to infer as a 
consequence, 
“Which consequence, I conceive, is very ill collected." — Locke. 
To collect one’s self, to recover from surprise or em- 
barrassment; to regain self-control and composure, 
Be collected uo more amazement.” — Shaka. 
v. 1. Torun together; to accumulate; as, water collects 
in a pool. — To infer; to dednce ; to conclude. 
Collect, n. A short comprehensive prayer in church- 
service, collected out of the epistle and gospel of the 
a short prayer adapted to a particular day or occa- 


thology. 

Collecta/‘neous, a. [Lat. collectaneus.] Collected; 
gathered ; compiled, 

Collect’ed, a. Cool; firm; composed; not discon- 
certed; as, n collected rejoinder, 

Collect’edly, adv. In a composed or collected manner, 

Collect/edness, n. A collected state of mind; re- 
covery from embarrassment or surprise. 

Colleet/ible, a. That may be collected, deduced, or 
inferred. 

Collection, n. [Lat. collectio, collectionis.) Act of 


—Rolled up into a cylindrical form, and bound with a 
string; as, collared brawn, beef, eels, &c. (Used in Eng- 
land.) 

Collat'able, a. That may be collated. 

Collate’, r. 4. [Lat. collatum, collatus, from emfero— 
con, and fero, latum, to bear, carry, or bring.) To bring 
or lay together and cumpare, by examimug, as manu- 
scripts, books, &c. 

must collate it . . with the original Hebrew.” — Coleridge. 

—To confer; to bestow. 

The spirit of God, there consigned, exhibited, and collated." 

Tuylor. 

—To collect and place in form, as the sheets of u book for 
binding. 

(Eccl.) To present to a benefice; (followed by (0;) as, 
to be collated to a divcese, 

He thrust out the invader, and collated Amsdorf to the bene- 
fice."— Atterbury. 

Dr. i. To place in a benefice, as by a bishop. 

Collateral, a. [Lat. colluteralis cn, and latus, late- 
ris, a side.] Being by or on the side of; placed side by 
side; runniug parallel or together; not direct; us, col- 
lateral tacts. 

In his bright radiance and collateral tight.” — Saks. 

—In a genealogical sense, descending from the same stock 
or ancestor, but not one from the other; — used in con- 
tradistinction to lin: as, a collateral heir. 

—Concurrent; connected; conjoined; as, collateral 
strength. 

Collateral assurance, That which is over and above 
the deed itself. — Collateral issue. Law.) An issue taken 
upon some matter aside from the general issue in the 
case, — Cillaleral security. A separate obligation at- 
tached to another contract to guarantee its perform- 
ance, — The transfer of property, or of other contracts 
to insure the performance of « principal engagement. 

—n. A collateral relation or kinsman. — Security given 
over and above the bond. 

Collat/erally, adv. In a collateral manner or rela- 
tion; not lineally.—Side by side, or by the side; indi- 


Collat eralness, n. State of being collateral. 

Colla’tion, . (iat, collation, See CoLLATE.) Act of 
collating; that which is collated; comparison and ex- 
amination of books, manuscripts, &c.— Act of confer- 
ring or bestowing a gilt. 

(Eecl.) Act of presenting to a benefice, as a clergy- 
man to a bishop. — (Law.) The comparison of a copy 
with its original, in order to ascertain its correctness 
and conformity. —The report of the officer who made the 
comparison, — The supposed or real return to the mass 
of the succession, which an heir makes of the property 
he received in advance of his share or otherwise, in order 
that such property may be divided together with the 
other effects of the succession. Bouvier. 

—A collection of several kinds of food or provisions for a 
repast; a luncheon taken between regular meals; as, a 
cold collation, 

Colla'tioner, n. (Printing.) One who examines the 
sheets of a newly printed book, to verify their correct- 


tive, a. Relating to church-livings, where the 
p and patron are one and the same person. 
tor, u. One who collates, compares, or bestows, 


„To read the titles they give an editor or collator of a manu- 
script, you would take him for the glory of letters. - Addison. 


Collé, a town of Italy. in Tuscany, on the Elsa, 22 m. 
8.8.W. of Florence; pop. 6.576. 

Col league, n. [Lat. collega — con, and lega; Gr. lego, 
to choose.] A partner or associate in office, employ- 
ment, &c. ; a coadjutor; a collaborator. 

“The regents upon demise of the crown, would keep the peace 
without colleagues. — Swift. 

=v. 1. To unite with in the same duty; to associate with 
another or others. 

*“ Colleagued with this dream of this advantage.” — Shake. 


Colleagucehip, n. Partnership in office; coadju- 

torship. 

Collect’, v.a. [Lat. liga, collectum con, and lego, 
to gather.) To gather or bring together; to gather or 
bring into one body, place, or sum; to assemble; to 
muster; to amass ; as, to collect subscriptions of money. 

To gain by observation or information. 

The reverent care I bear unto my lord, 
Made me collect these dangers in the duke.” — Shaka. 


collecting or gathering together. — That which is col- 
lected; an assemblage; a compilation; a gathering to- 
gether; as, a cet of facts, a collection of pictures. 

“ Fairest collection of thy sex's charma.” — Prior. 

—A contribution; a sum gathered together for a benevo- 
lent purpose: as, a collection at church. Act of deduc- 
ing from certain premises; ratiocination; corollary; 
conclusion ; consequence. 

These her collections, not the senses are. — Davies. 


Collect'ive, a. [Lat. collectirns.] Formed by gather- 
ing; gathered into a mass, sum, or body; congregated 
or aggregated ; united; as, a collective idea. 

“The people collective or representative, who may be called 
the commons.“ — Swift. 

—Reasoning: inferring; deducing consequences; as, “ criti- 
cal and collective reason.” — Browne. 

(Gram.) Expressing a number or multitude united; 
as, a collective noun. 

—Tending to collect. 

„A central point, collective of his sons. — Young. 


Collectively, adv. Ina mass or body; in a collected 
state; in a state of combination; unitedly; in the ag- 
gregute. 

“ Although we cannot be free from all sin collectively." — Hooker. 

Collect‘iveness,n. A mass; in un aggregate state: 
union. 

Collector, n. One who collects, gathers, or com- 
piles; as, a collector of books. 

(Polit.) One who collects revenue duties, taxes, &c.; 
as, a collector of customs, 

—At Oxford University, Eng., a bachelor of arts who di- 
rects certain scholastic duties during Lent Term. 

—(pl.) (Bot.) Dense hairs covering the styles of some 
species of composite. &c., and acting as brushes to clear 
the pollen out of the cells of the anther. — Brande, 

Collect’orate, Colleetorship. n. The office of 
a collector of customs-duties, taxes, &: as, the collector- 
ship of New York, the collectin ute of Poonah, (India.) 

Colleg’atary, n. [Lat collrgatarius.| One who is 
left a legucy in common with one or more persons. 

College, n. [Fr., from Lat. collegium, from ch — 
can, and lego, to choose. See CoLteacue.| Primarily, 
this word denoted an asseciation or body of men united 
together by the same Jaws or customs, or in the same 
office or employment. Hence, among the Romans, 
we find the word applied not only to corporations en- 
joying certain rights, as the priests, augurs, &c., but to 
men in the same office, as consuls, queestors, tribunes, 
— to any body of merchants or mechanics, or even to an 
assemblage of the meanest citizens orslaves. Ina more 
limited sense it was applied to a corporation or associa- 
tion of persons, of which there were many at Rome, and 
which required confirmation by special enactment. They 
Possessed property ns a corporate body, aud had a com- 
mon chest. In modern acceptation, a college is a society 
of persons existing as a corporate body, either by pre- 
scription or by grant of the sovereien, and frequently 
possessing peculinr or exclusive privileges: as the col- 
leges of physicians and surgeons in Englund, or the C 
of the cardinala at Rome. A Cir also an academical 
institution, endowed with revenues, and subject to a 
Private code of laws. Its particular form and constitu- 
tion depend upon the terms of the foundation. The C. 
of France nre very different from those of this country, 
being educational institutions established thronghout 
the country, and bearing some resemblance to the Ger- 
man gymnasia. There are nbont 320 in all, and they 
are under the control of the University of France. In 
general, a C. is an institution for the advancemert of 
learning; a university is for the conferring of degrees: 
but both terms are now often confounded, and in the 
usage of the U. States there is no fixed distinction be- 
tween colleges and universities. All American C. confer 
degrees in the arts, and the older and more flourishing 
of them have faculties and give instruction also either 
in medicine, divinity, or law. or in a few instances in all 
the professional studies. 

CoVlege, in D, a township of Linn eo. 

College, in Ohio, a township of Knox co. 

College Corner, in Ohio. a post-village of Butler 
co., abont 35 m. N. N. W. of Cincinnati. 

College Hill, in Massachusetts, a post-office of Mid- 

erex co. 


College Hill, in Ohio, a post-village of Hamilton co., 
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about 6 m. N. of Cincinnati. Farmers’ College and the 
Ohio Female College ure here located. Pip. about 700. 

College of Justice. In Scottish law, a term applied 
to the supreme civil courts, composed of the lords of 
council and session; together with the advocates, clerka 
of session, clerks of the bills, writers of the signet, &c. 

College of New Jersey. Sece PRINCETON. 

College of St. James, in Maryland, a village of 
Washington co., about 6 m. S.E. of Haserstown. It re- 
ceives ils name frum the Protestant Episcopal college 
here located. 

College Point, in New York, a P. O. of Queens co. 

“ollege Springs, in Zawa, a P. O. of Page co. 

Collegeville, in Arkansas. a post-village of Saline 

co., about 14 m. S. W. of Little Rock. 

Colle’gial, a. Relating, or pertaining, to a college; 
possessed by a college. 

Colle’gian, n. A member of a college; an inhabitant 
of a college: an undergraduate; a university man. 

Colle giants, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) A religions sect 
formed among the Arminians and Baptists in Holland 
about the beginning of the 17th century. They received 
the nume of C. because they called their assemblages 
colleges They assemble twice a week, and any one is 
allowed to expound the Scriptures or offer up prayer. 
They hold sacred conventions twice a year at Rheins- 
burg, near Leyden; whence they are sometimes called 
Rheinsbergers. 

Collegiate, a. Pertaining toa college; containing a 
college; instituted after the manner of a college; as, a 
colleviate school, a collegiate society. 

Collegiate church. (Eccl.) A church built and en- 
dowed for a body corporate, as an adjunct to a cathedral, 
and presided over by a dean, canons, and prebendarivs. 
Inthe U. States, a church in community with others un- 
der the joint pastorate of several ministers. 

—n. A collegian ; a member ofa college; a university man. 

Collet, „. (Fr. collet, from lat. collum, the neck] The 
part of a ring in which the stone is set, nud which sur- 
rounds the stone as a collar does the neck. 

(Bol.) The line of junction between the primary stem 
and root. 

Collete’rial, a. Of, or pertaining to, the colleterium 
of insects 

Collete’rium, n. (Z v.) An organ containing a whit 
ish. glutinous matter for cementing together the ejected 
ova found in the females of insects. —Dana. 

Collette, o. (Lat colleticus: Gr. Lolletikos, from kolla, 
glue.) An agglutinant; a viscous substance producing 
cohesion, 

CoWVtetan,inu S. Carolina, aS. dist., bordering on the At- 
lantic Ocean; area, about 1,670 sq. m. It is drained by 
the Edisto, the Salkehatchee, the Ashepoo, and the Com- 
bahee rivers, the latter of which forms its S. boundary. 
The surface is level, and the soil alluvial. Cup. Walter- 
borough. Pop. (1880) 36,390. 

CoVletsville, in N. Carolina, a post-village of Caldwell 
co.. about 106 m. W. by N. of Raleigh. 

Colley, in Pennsylvania, n post-office of Sullivan co. 

Collide’, r. 1. [lat. collide - con. und lads, to strike.) 
To strike or dash against each other; to come into cok 
lision : — generally preceding with. 

Collie. u. A dog. See Coty. 

Collier, n. [From coal.) A worker in a coal-mine; a 
digger or getter of coal. (Smart.)— A coal-merchant; a 
coal-vender; a dealer in coal. Basen. 

(Naut.) A vessel employed in the coal carrying-trade; 
as, a Tyne collier. 

Collier's, in New York, a village of Otsego co., on the 
Susquehanna River, about 73 m. W. by S. of Allany. 

Collier's Mill, in New Jersey, n P.O. of Ocean co. 

CoVlierstown, in li,. a post-village of Rock- 
bridge co., abont 154 m. W. of Richmond. 

Col liersville, in New Yori, u village of Sullivan co., 
nbout 75 m. W, by S. of Albany. 

Col liersville, in Tmnes:ee, a post-village of Shelby 
co., abont 30 m. E. of Memphis. 

Collier. Coal’ery, n. A conl-mine, with all build- 
ings, machinery, and all appurtenances belonging there- 
to. — See MINE, 

(Com.) The coal-trade, 

Col liflower, n. Old spelling of CAULIFLOWER, q. v. 

Colliga’tion,n. A binding together; us, the “colliga- 
tion of vessels.’ — Browne, 

| Col’ limating, a. ( Optics.) Pertaining to collimation, 

Cllimating eyepiece. See EYE- PILCE, 

Collima'tion, n. Lat c., to nim. ] The act of 
aiming «ta mark; aim; act of fixing the eye on a di- 
rect object. 

(Astron.) The line of C. in a telescope, is the line of 
siglit. or straight line which passes throngh the centre 
of the object-glass and the intersection of the wires 
placed in its focus. The error of collinistion is the dif- 
ference between the actual line of sight and the position 
which that line ought to have in reference to the in- 
strument. 

Collima''tor. n. (Astron.) A fixed telescope with u 
system of wires at its focus. If the cross wires of the G. 
be illuminated, the rays from them will issue parallel, 
and consequently be in a fit state to be bronght toa 
focus by the olject-class of any other telescope, iu which 
they will form an image as if they came from s celestial 
object. Hence the intersection of the cross-wires of the 
C. may be naed as a standard point of reference, always 
visible, and the lenst change in the position of a mova- 
ble instrument in any direction observed. In lurge ob- 
servatories the transit C. are arranged opposite to each 
other, so that when the large telescope is raised, the image 
of the cross-wires of the other is viewed superposed, or 
nearly so. on the system proper to each when the lurga 
telescope is in position, it can look into both. By these 
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means, in a reversible instrument, all errors or changes | Colliquefac’tion, n. 


of position may be detected. 

Collin, or Kou, a town of Austria, in Bohemia, on the 
Elbe, 30 m. E.S.E. of Prague; pop. 7,727. In the vicinity 
was fought, 1757, the battle in which Frederick the 
Great was defeated by the allied Austrian aud Saxon ar- 
mies under Marshal Daun. 

Collin, in Nas, a N co.: area, 9168q.m. It is drained 
by the E. fork of Trinity River, und Little Elm and 
Pilot Grove creeks. The surface consists of prairie and 
timber land. Cap. McKinney. Pop. (1880) 23,985, 

Collin’ear, a. (Geom.) Two figures, or systems of 

wints, are said to be C when the relation between them 
is such that to any point in either system corresponds 
but one point in the other, while to the several points 
of a right line in either system correspond those of a 
right line in the other system. In establishing such a 
relation between two plane figures, four pairs of corre- 
sponding points may be chosen arbitrarily; this being 
done, however, all other pairs are defined. It is always 
possible to give the planes of two collinear figures such 
a position, that the one figure shall be the projection of 
the other with respect to some centre of projection in 
space. The term C. includes the relations of affinity and 
similarity, and is identical with the homographic rela- 
tion. 

Collinea'tion, n. Same as CoLLIMATION, q. v. 

Collington, in Maryland, a P. O. of Prince George co. 

Collin’gaal, a From Lat. cov, and lingua, the 
tongue.) Having, or pertaining to, the same tongue 
or language. 

Collingwood, Corunenr, Lord. an English admiral, 
B. 1750. tle distinguished himself at tha blockade of 
Tonlon, the battle of Cape St. Vincent, the blockade of 


Brest, and especially at Trafalgar, where he succeeded 
to the command on the death of Lord Nelson. D. 1810. 
Collingwood, in Ontario, a town of Simcoe co., on 
Nottawasaga Bay, 95 m. N. N. W. of Toronto; pop. 2, O2. 

Collingwood, in New York, a P. O. of Onondaga co. 

Collins, Aru vr. an English free-thinker, B. at Hes- 
ton, Middlesex, 1676. He was the intimate friend of 
Locke, who very highly esteemed him; he had a long 
controversy with Dr. Samuel Clarke, and provoked by 
somo of his writings innumerable replies, His principal 
works ure, Priestcraft in Perfection; Essay on the Thirty- 
Nine Articles; Discmrse on Frer- Thinking, which was 
savagely attacked by Bentley; Philosophical Inquiry 
concerning Liberty and Necessity ; and Grounds and Rea- 
sons of the Christin Religion. D. 1729. 

Collins, WiLura{ WILKIE, a popular English novelist, B. 
in London, 1824. He has written the following popular 
works of fiction: — Antonina, or tie Pill of Rome; Bu- 
sil; After Dark; The Dead Secret; and The Queen of 
Hearts. In 1859-60 his Woman in White appeared in 
“ All the Year Round,” followed by No Name. His latest 
works are: Armadale (1866); The Moonstone (1868); Man 
and Wife (1870); Poor Miss Finch (1872), and The Law 
and the Lady (1875). In 1874, C. made a successful Jec- 
turing tour of the United States. 

Collins, WiLuam{, a distinguished English painter, n. 
in London, 1797. His most popular works are, Happy 
asa King, Ti Stray Kitten, Putting Salt on the Bird's 
Tul, and The Newly-Fiund Nest. D. 187. 

Collings, in wz, a township of Story co. 

Collins, in New Fork, a post-village and township of 


Erie co., on Cattaraugus Creek, about 22 m. S. of Buffalo; 
pop. 2, 100. 

Collins, in Pennsylrania, a township of Alleghany co.; 
now a part of Pittsburg city. 

Col Iinsburg. in Louisiana, a post-office of Bossier oo. 

Collins Centre, in Vu York, a post-village of Erie 
co., about 25 m. 8. of Buffalo. 

Collins Depot, in Massachusetts, a post-office of 
Hampden co. 

Collinso'nla. n. (Hot.) A genus of plants, order La- 
miner, incluling the Horse Balm, C. canadensis, a 
tall herb with large leaves and yellow flowers, in com- 
pound racemes; fonnd in woods and fields, from Canada 
to Kentucky and the Carolinas, 

Collins River, in TMunessre, a P. O. of Grundy co. 

Collins River, in Tanrsser, traverses Warren co., and 
enters the Caney fork of Cumberland River. 

Collinsville, in % ham . a P. O of Baine co. 

Collinsville, in % rnit n village of Solano co., on 
the N.E. shore of Suisun Bay, about 60 m. N.E. of San 
Francisco. 

Collinsville, in Coanecticut, a post- village in Canton 
township, Hartford co.,on the Farmington River, about 
15 m. N.W. by W. of Hartford, 

Collinsville, in Zlin»is, a post- village of Madison co., 
46 m S. by W. of Springfield, and 14 m. E. N. k. of St. 
Tonis. 

Collinsville, in New Fork, a post-village of Lewis co., 
near Black River, about 37 m. N. by W. of Utica. 

—A post-office of Otsego co. 

Collinsville, in Ohio, a post - village of Butler co., abt. 

ali. 5 of Hamilton. 

neville, in Pennsyl a vil of Blair co 
about 122 m. W. of ae tage 5 

—A t-office of Lycoming co. 

Colliquament, (i ment, ) the first generative 
rudiments of an embryo. 

Colliqua'tion, n. Act of melting. 


„Glass may be made by the bare colliguation of the salt and 
earth remaining in the ashes of a burnt plant.” — Boyle. 


Colliq’uative, a. (d.) Melting; dissolvent: cans- 
ing rapid waste. Excessive evacuations are so termed, 
which appear to melt down the strength and substance 
of the body. 
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[From Lat. colliquefacere, to 
melt.] A melting or fusion of bodies into one mass. 
“The incorporation of metals by simple colliquefaction.”—Bacon. 

Collision, (kdl-lizh'un.) n. [Lat. colmo. See CouLipe.} 
Act of meeting and striking tugether; the meeting and 
mutual striking of two or more bodies; state of coming 
into violent contact together; as, a railroad collision. 

—State of contrariety and interference; conflict ; clashing 
of will or opinion; encounter, 

“The mutual collision of well-meant zeal." — Decay of Piety. 

(Mech.) The impact of two bodies, one or both of 
which were previously in motion. The laws of the 
direct impact of two spherical bodies ure deduced from 
the principle that the sum of the momenta of the im- 
pinging bodies, estimated in a fixed direction along the 
line of motion, is net altered by the collision. The 
velocities of the bodies after impact, however, depend 
upon the hardness and elasticity of these bodies. If 
perfectly hard, they will move, after impact, as one body 
with a velocity, and in a direction which is ascertained 
by dividing the algebraical sum of their previous mo- 
menta by that of their masses. If nut pertectly hard, a 
certain compression takes place on collision, and is im- 
mediately followed by a more or less perfect restitution 
of form, according to the degrees of elasticity which the 
Lodies possess. In the case of perfectly elastic bodies, 
this force of restitution is equal to that of compression, 
and the loss or gain in the velocity of each body which 
occurred at the moment of collision or commencement 
of compression, at which moment the bodies may still 
be regarded us perfectly hard, is precisely repeated. In 
all cases of collision the state of the centre of gravity, 
whether at rest or in motion, remains the same after the 
impact as it was before. If it was at rest, it remains in 
that state; and if it was in motion, it continues to move 
in the same direction with the same velocity, notwith- 
standing the impact. This is the case both in respect 
of non-elustic and elastic bodies: and it is a constant 
law, in whatever manner the bodies act on each other, 
and whatever be their respective natures. 

Collit'igant, n. One who engages in litigation with 
another, 

Col locate, v. a. [Lat. colloen, collocatus —con, and 
loco, to place or set.) To set or place together; to set; to 
station; to place. 

u. Set; placed; stationed. 

“Take the parts wherein that virtue Is collocate.” — Bacon. 

Colloca’tion, n. Lt. collocutio.) Act of collocating; 
a setting: the act of placing; disposition in place. 

—State of being placed, or placed with something else. 


In the collocation of the spirits in bodies, the collocation is 
equal or unequal.""— Bacon. 


Collo’dion, n. [From Gr. kolla, glue, and eidos, re- 
semblance.) (Chem.) A solution of pyroxylon in a mix- 
ture of ether and alcohol. When this solution is exposed 
to the air, the ether and alcohol evaporate, leaving be- 
hind a thin, tough pellicle. It is used exciusively in 
pharmacy, for forming an artificial skin on excoriated 
surfaces, and in PHOTOGRAPHY, q. v. 

Collo‘dionize, v.a. Io treat with collodion; to form 
with collodion. 

Collogue’, vr. a. (See CO] ocUrIox.] To address in a 
whvedling or flattering manner. 

—v. i. To talk privately; to address with delusive inten- 
tions. 

He had been colloguing with my wife." — Thackeray. 

Colloid’, n. [Or. kolla, glue, and eidos, form.) Resem- 
bling glue, or any gelatinous substance. 

Col lop, n. (aer. klopps, from klopfen, to beat; Swed. 
and Goth. Tue.] A small slice or chop of meat, made 
tender by beating, and to be cooked on the coals; as, 
minced collops. 

* What signifies Scotch collops to a feast 7?" — King. 

A fleshy piece of any animal; a lump of flesh. 

“The lion isupon his death-bed ; not an enemy that does not 
apply for a collop of him." - Estrange. 

A part or piece of anything; a slice; a share. 

“ This... cut two good collops out of the crown-land.” — Fuller. 

Collo’quial, «. Pertaining to colloquy. familiar con- 
versation, or mutual discourse ; — used in contradistinc- 
tion to formal or stilted conversation; as, colloquial 
talents. 

Collo’quialism, n. A colloquial form of expression; 
n familiar figure of speech. 

Collo’quially, adv. By mutual conversation. 

Col loquist, n. One who speaks in a dialogue. 

Colloquy, n. [Lat. colloquium —con, and loquar, to 
speak.| A speaking together; mutual discourse of two 
or more; dialogue; conversation; conference. 

In that celestial colloquy sublime.” — Milton. 

Collore’do, a noble Austrian family, originating in 
the 10th cent., and taking their name from the castle of 
Colloredo, in Friuli. Several members of the tvo 
branches, C-Mansfeld and C-Wenzel, greatly distin- 

nished themselves as field-marshals, chiefly during the 
ven Years’ War, and in that against Napoleon I. The 
C-Mansfeld rank as princes of the empire. 

Collot D’Herbois, Jean Marte, (Hl dair-bwaw,) 
one of the most sanguinary leaders in the French 
revolution, B. at Paris, 1750. Before the revolution he 
was a clever strolling player. He joined the elub of the 
Jacobins, and soon gained a great ascendancy; won the 
prize for his Almanach du Pere Gerard ; und became a 
member of the Convention, and of the Committee of 
Public Safety. He was charged with several provincial 
missions, and made himself a name of infamy by his 
execution of them. In 1793 he went to Lyons, where 
he had more than 16,000 persons put to death, and made 
it a capital crime to look sad or pitiful. An attempt 
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was made to assassinate him, which only made him more 
popular, and he contributed powertully to the fall of 

obesplerre. He was svon after denounced, arrested, 
end in) March, 1795, transported to Cayenne, where he 
D. 1796. 

Col'low, n. and v. See Coty, 

Collude’, v. i. [Lat. colludo—con, and ludo, to play.] 
To play into the hand of each other; to conspire in a 
fraud; to act in concert; as, “ colluding with sedition.” 

Burke, 

Collud ‘er, n. One who participates in a frand. 

Collum, n. (Bol.) See CoLLaR. 

Collu'sion, n. [Lat. cllusio.) Act of colluding: a 
secret agreement and co-operation fur a fraudulent pur- 
pose; artifice; fraud by concert, 

“These miracles were done... in the face of the world, that 
there might be no room to suspect artifice or collusion.” Alter bury. 

Collu’sive, a. Partaking of collusion; tricky: frau- 
dulently concerted between two or more; as, a collusive 
divorce, 

Collu’sively, adv. By collusion, or secret fraudulent 
understanding. 

Collu’siveness, n. State or quality of being collusive, 

Collu’‘sory, a. (Lat. collusorius.) Collusive. 

Colla’vies, n. sing. and pl. [It. colluere — con, and 
luere, to wash.] Filth; refuse matier; a mass of garbage. 

Colly, Col low, n. The smut of coal or burnt wood. 

* Besmeared with soot, colly, perfumed with opoponax.” — Burton, 


—v.a. To grime or besmirch with coal or soot. 
*“ Brief as the lightning in the collied night.” — Shake. 


Col'ly, Collie, n. In Scotland, a shepherd's dog. 

Col ly, in Missouri, a villuge of Pulaski co., abt. 60 m. 
8. ot Jefferson City. 

Collyr’io, n. (Zoöl.) A genus of birds of the Lanida 
family, distinguished by having the Lill shorter than the 
head, the tip of the lower mandible bent upward, legs 
stout, wings rounded, and claws very sharp. The Creat 
Northern Shrike, or Butcher-bird, C. borealis, of North 
America.“ Fig. 15:2), is nearly Yin, ong, tne color above 
light-blnish ash, and the under parts white. It has the 
power of imitating the sounds of other birds, especially 
those indicating distress; and has the singular habit of 
impaling birds and insects upon the points of twigs and 
thorns; but far what object is not well understood. 

Colly rium. n.; pl. CoLLYRIA. Lat., from Gr. hollyrion, 
a liquid exe-salve.] (ed.) A topical remedy for tho 
eyes. 

Col'man, GEorGE, an English dramatist, B. abt. 1733, 
at Florence, while his father was the British minister 
there. He is remembered as the author of two stock 
comedies, The Jealous Wife, and The Ciandestine Mar- 
riage, the latter of which was in part written by Gar- 
rick. D. 1794.—C., GEORGE, his son, B. 1762, followed the 
sume career, aud with no less success. Possession of 
the stage is still kept by some of his comedies and farces, 
such as John Bull; The Irom Chest; The Mountaineers ; 
The Heir at Law. D. 1836. 

Colmar, a city of Germany, cap. of Upper Alsace (for- 
merly of the French dep. Haut Rhin), on the Ill, 36 m. 
N. E. of Strasbourg. This is a well-built and handsome 
city. Manuf. Cotton stuffs, silks, ribbons, &c. In 1871 
it was annexed to Germany, with the rest of Alsace. 

Prp. 23,069. 

Colmar, in Minois, a post-village of McDonough co., 
abt. 45 m. N.E. of Quincy. 

Colmen de Ore’ja, a town of Spain, prov. Madrid, 
13 m. E. N. E. of Aranjuez. Aus. Woollens, pottery, 
and millstones. Fop. 6,316. 

Colne, (k6n,) a manufacturing town of England, co. 
Lancaster, on the Colne, 26 m. N. of Manchester, and 
239 N. of London. This is an ancient town, and one 
that has of late years become important through its ex- 
tensive cotton manufactures. Pip. 10,414. 

Colo’bus, n. (Gr. holobos, mutilated.) (Zobl.) A genns 
of long-tailed Quadrumanes, or monkeys; so called, be- 
cause the fore-bands are deficient in, and. as it were, 
mutilated of, a thumb. In this respect the Cobi, which 
are exclusively limited to the African continent, re- 
semble the spider- monkeys (Ateles) of South America ; 
but they have not a prehensile tail to compensate for 
the imperfection of the hands; their long caudal ap- 
Pair is, on the contrary, terminated by a tuft of 

air. The Qo/obi differ also from the Ateles in having 
five molar teeth instead of six on each side of each jaw, 
and in having cheek-povches. 

Coloca’sia, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Ara- 
cee. The species C. esculenta and others have large 
fleshy corms, which are much used as food in Madeira 
and the West Indies, where they are known as cocves, 
eddoes, or yams. (See Dioscorea for the true yams.) C. 
himalensis has also edible corms, which are used ns food 
in the Himalayas. C. antiquorum in Egypt, and C. ma- 
crorhiza in the South Sea Islands, also yield corms which 
are eaten. 

Colocotro’nis, Tnroponos. a Greek patriot, and com- 
mander in the revolution which established the inde- 
pendence of Greece. B. 1770; D. 1843. 

Coloeynth. (kol/o-sinth,) n. [Gr. kolokynthis—kélon, 
the colon, or koilia, the belly, and kined, to move. ] (And.) 
The pith of the bitter-apple; the fruit of the Citrullus 
Colocynthus, which is violently purgative. It is imported 
dried, and generally peeled, from Turkey, and is rarely 
used alone. One of the most valuable purgutives is the 
compound extract of C., which is a combination of this 
drug with aloes, scammony, cardamom, seeds, and soap. 
In large doses, C. is an irritant poison. 

Colocynth’‘ine, n. (Chem.) The bitter, purging 
principle of colocynth, 

Cologne’, Ger. Ken) anancient and celebrated city of 
Germany, in Prussia, formerly the cap. of the electorate 
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of the same name, and now of the Rhine provs., on the 
left bank of the Rhine. C, one of the most prosperous 
cities of Prussia, is connected by a magnificent iron 
bridge with the town of Deutz on the opposite shore of 
the Rhine. It is built in the form of a crescent, and is 
strongly fortified and garrisoned. This city bears, gener- 
ally, a medieval aspect, and possesses some fine old 
structures, conspicuous among which is the Cathedral, or 
Minster. of St. Peter, a vast and imposing Gothic edi- 
fice, begun about 1248. It is about 400 feet in length, 
and the choir rises to the height of 180 ft. It was com- 
pletet in 1880, and inaugurated (Oct. 15) in presence of 
the Emperor, and most of the ruling princes of Ger- 
many. Its total cost is abont $10,000,000 C. formerly 
bore a very unsavoryreputation among travellers with 
sensitive olfactory organs. if the poet Coleridge is to be 
believed, who writes of this city: 
“The river Rhine, It is well known, 
Doth wash your city of Cologne ; 
But tell me, oympbs ! what power divine 
Bhail henceforth wash the river Rhine ? 


C. is well furnished with those literary, social, and edu- 
cational institutions applicable to a large and populous 
city, and has also a good port on the Rhine, being the 
principal entrepôt of the extensive and increasing com- 
merce between the Netherlands and the countries of 
the German Zollverein Man/. Cotton yarn, and stuffs, 
stockings, bonnets, velvets. silks, hats, lace, thread, 
clocks, tobacco, and soap. The most esteemed product 
of the numerous distilleries here is the well-known Eau- 
de-Cologne, (q. v.) C. was an ancient Roman colony, 
and in the Middle Ages was much more populons and 
wealthy than at present. It was for a lengthened pe- 
riod one of the most important cities belonging to the 
Hanseatic League. The population of C, in 1876, was 
135,371. 

ne, Cologne-water, (n,) n. See Eau- 

Cologne’-earth, n. [From Mlogne.] ee A 
pigment similar to the Vandyke brown in its use and 

roperties as a color. 

Col olite, n. Jan kolon, colon, nnd lithos, a stone. ] ( Pal.) 
A worm-like fossil; petrified intestines of fishes. 

Buckland. 

Colo’lo, in S. America, a mountain-peak of the Andes, 
near the boundary of Peru and Bolivia, in Lat. 14° 57’ S., 
Lon. 69° 10° W. It is about 17,930 feet high. 

Colo’ma, in California, a post-village and township of 
El Dorado co., on the S. fork of the American River, 10 
m. N.W of Placerville. 

Coloma, in Indiana, a post-office of Parke co. 

Coloma, in Jwa, a village of Marion co., about 34 m. 
8.8. E. of Des Moines. 

Coloma, in Kansas, a post-office of Woodson co. 

Coloma, in Michigan, a post-office of Berrien co. 

Coloma, in Missouri, a post-village of Carroll co., about 
12 m. N. of Carrollton. 

Coloma, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Waushara 
co. 

Colombia. (United States of.) or New GRANADA, 
a republic of S. America, forming the N.W. corner of 
that continent, and lying between the River Orinoco and 
the Pacific Ocean, having N. the Caribbean Sea, with 
the gulfs of Santa Marta and Darien, and on the W. the 
Pacific, with the bays of Panama and Choco; on the N.W. 
it touches the coufines of Costa Rica; Venezuela and 
Brazil form its E. and S.E. boundaries, and the republic 
of Ecuador its S. frontier. This republic extends from 
the equator to 12° 20’ N. Lat., and from 60° 10 to 82° 45’ 
W. Lon.; having a maximum length, N. to S., of 845 m., 
by a breadth of 675. Area, 475,000 sq. m.—Gen. Desc. 
This conntry is cut through by the Andes chain of 
mountains, which trifurcate into 3 minor ranges, the E. 
central, and W. Andes, forming in their interstices, 
beautiful and highly fertile valleys. This mountain- 
ous character applies mainly to the W. and central por- 
tions of the States; those in the N. and E. consisting of 
lanos. or grassy plains. The highest mountain summit 
is the Peak of Tolima, rising to an altitude of 18,200 feet 
above sea-level. C. is watered principally by the Mag- 
dulena and Cauca rivers, which take a N. course, and 
find their outlet in the Caribbean Sea; those watering 
the E. and 8. parts are all aff_luents of the Amazons aud 
Orinoco. —Sotl. Fertile, but without proper cultivation; 
grain may be sown at any time of the year, and the 
chief productions may be summed up as coffee, sugar, 
tobacco, rice, cotton, wheat, and maize. Tropical fruits 
flourish in this, their native zone, in great varicty and 
unqualified richness. Peruvian bark, many kinds of 
dye-woods, and drugs are produced in plenty, and, with 
hides, form considerable items of export. The climate 
of C. is variable; on the higher plateaux, it is that of 
perennial spring, while on the coast, and in the low 
river-Lottoms, it is excessively hot, rife with malaria, 
and at certain seasons of the year, very unhealthy, — as 
in the summer when yellow fever makes its regular 
ravages. The fauna of this country is similar to that 
of most inter-tropical regions; bears lurk in the moun- 
tains and ravines, deer browse on the plains and table- 
lands, and vast herds of wild cattle have their habitat 
on the llanos. The streams are generally infested with 
alligators, while the entomological nuisances peculiar to 
hot climates, as mosquitoes, centipedes, sand-flies, gal- 
linippers. &c., swarm in anything but agreeable pro- 
fusion. C. few good roads, and but two rail- 
ways, viz.: the Panama Isthmus line, ard a short read 
in the State of Bolivia. In the mountainous defiles, 
Indians are used for tho purpose of carrying travellers 
over the rough and dangerous localities. possesses 
considerable mineral wealth, as gold, silver, copper, &c., 
but all this is, as yet, unproductive, enterprise being in 
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a stagnant state; and the country, speaking generally, a 
hundred years behind the times. The inhabitants of C. 
comprise the usual Hispano-Aimerican varieties of race ; 
aud to the educated Creole class must be conceded the 
merit of being in the first rank of native S. Americans 
in point of mental culture. This republic is divided into 
nine states; viz, Antioquia, Bolivar, Boyaco, Cau 
Cundinamarca, Magdalena, Panamá, Santander, an 
Tolima, The Roman Catholic religion is that of the 
State, but other creeds are tolerated. — Prin. towns. 
Bogot& (the capital), Popayan, Medellin, Cartagena, 
Santa Marta, Tunja, Chagres, and the sea ports of 
Aspinwall and bunnmä on the Panama Isthmus.— 
Hist. New Granada was discovered by Ojeda in 1499, 
and the first settlement was made by the Spaniards in 
1510. The people proclaimed their independence in 1811. 
The State was united with Venezuela and culled COLOM- 
BIA, in 1819, und with other S. American States in 1823. 
This union was dissolved in 1829. New Granada then 
became an independent republic, and Gen. Santander 
was installed president in 1833. A new treaty of union 
was concluded by the plenipotentiaries of the States of 
New Granada, in 1861, when the republic took the name 
of the Unitep States or CoLomBIa. Proposals being 
made to Ecuador to join this union, and rejected, a war 
ensued, which resulted in the triumph of New Granada. 
and a treaty of peace, signed Dec. 30, 1863, by which Gen. 
Mosquera, on the part of C., abandoned the project of 
bringing in Ecuador by force. 1864 to 1875, C. has been 
scarcely free from civil war. In 1877, the law indem- 
nifying the clergy for the secularization of church prop- 
erty was repealed, and several bishops exiled for insur- 
rection, The Church is now supported by free gifts. Pop. 
(1871). 2,913,343, excluding 100,000 uncivilized Indians. 

Colombo, or Col unno, a fortified sea-port town of 
Ceylon, the modern cap. of the island, and seat of govt., 
on the S. extremity of the W. coast of the island; Lat. 
6° 55’ N., Lon. 79° 45’ E. The town within the walls is 
regularly laid out in the European style, with one-sto- 
ried houses, faced with verandahs. It possesses some 
fine public buildings, and is, taken altogether, a hand- 
some and flourishing place. Its harbor is not at ull 
times accessible for large tonnaged ships, by reason of a 
bar of shifting sands stretching across the mouth of 
the bay. Were C. more favored in this respect, it 
would be the most eligible port in the islind, being 
the depot for nearly all the foreign trade, nnd also pos- 
sessing a large up-country traffic carried on by the ca- 
nals. C. is healthy, but ill-supplied with water, The 
Dutch were dispossvssed of this place by the British in 
1796. Pop. Estimated at 55,000, 

Colon, n. [Fr., from Gr. kolon.) (Anat.) The central 
and the largest portion of the large intestine. The C. 
commences at the cecum, and, ascending up the right 
side of the abdomen, crosses in front of the stomach, 
and then descending on the left side, after a zigzag 
curve terminates in the rectum. See INTESTINIS. 

(Gram.) A point or character formed thus (:), and is 
used to mark a pause less than that of a period, and 
greater than that of a semicolon; or rather it may be 
said to be used where the sense of a passage is complete, 
but the sentence is not concluded. It distinguishes a 
member of a sentence which would make a complete 
sentence of itself, but is followed by an additional part, 
making it more full and complete. It is also used 
before passages, etc., to which direct mention has been 
made. In practice, even among the best writers of the 
present day, the colon and semicolon are frequently 
confounded; and, indeed, the former is now going very 
much out of use. 

Colon’, in Central America. Seo ASPINWALL. 

Colon, in Michigan, u post-village nnd township 
Joseph co., about 32 m. S. W. of Marshall, and 144 
W. of St. Joseph River. 

Colo’na, or Cotona STATION, in Illinois, a township of 
Henry co., about 12 m. E. of Rock Island. Pop. 1,223. 
Colonel, (kur’nel,) n. [Fr, colone/, from colonne— Lut. 
columna, a column. Literally, the commander of a col- 
umn of troops.) (.) The chief commander of a regi- 
ment of troops next in rank below a brigadier-general, 

and above a lieutenant-colonel. 
Captain, or colonel, or knight in arms.“ — Milton. 

Colonelcy, Colonelship, (/ér’nel-se, kér’nel-ship,) 
n. (Mil.) The office, rank, or commission of a colonel; 
as, colonel by brevet. 

Colonel's Creek, in S. Carolina, enters the Wateree 
from Richland district. 

Colonel’s Fork, in & Carolina, a post-village of 
Pickens’ district. 

Colonial, a. Pertaining, or relating, to a colony; as, 
colonial trade. 

Colo’nial Law, n. The name applied to the body uf 
law in force in the colonies of America at the time of 
the commencement of her independence, which was, in 
genn the common law of England, with such modi- 

cations as colonial experience had introduced. The 
C. L. is thus a transition state through which our pres- 
ent law is derived from the English common law. 

Colonist, n. An inhabitant of a colony. 

Coloni'tis, n. (ad.) Inflammation of the colon; co- 
litis; dysentery.— Dunglison. 

Coloniza’tion, n. [Fr. colonisation.) Act of colonizing, 
or state of being colonized; as, the colonization of Liberia. 

Colonization Society, n. A society founded in 
1816, in the U. States, with a view “ to promote and exe- 
cute a plan for colonizing (with their consent) the free 
people of color residing in this country, either in Africa 
or some other place, as Congress shall deem expedient.” 
Its principal work has been the colonization of Liberia, 
to which word we refer for more ample information. 

Coloniza’tionist, n. One who favors colonization. 
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Colonize, v.a. To plant or establish a colony in; to 
form a colony; as, to colonize n newly discovered country. 

—r. i. To migrate to or settle in a new country, as inhab- 
itants. 

Colon Mills, in Michigan, a post-village of Colon 
township, St. Joseph co., on Swan Creek, about 135 m. 
W. by S. of Detroit. 

Colon’na, a village in the Papal States, which gave its 
name to one of the most powerful and celebrated aris- 
tocratic Roman families. The Colonna produced in the 
Middle Ages many distinguished members, «mong whom, 
besides Pope Martin V. (9. v.), we quote the following: 

C., Prospero, son of Antonio Colonna, prince of Salerno. 
He assisted Charles VIII. of France to conquer Naples, 
but subsequently aided in retaking it for the House of 
Aragon. He served under the great Gonsalvo, and was 
charged by him to conduct Cesare Borgia prisoner to 
Spain. In 1513, Prospero defeated the Venetians near 
Vicenza, was captured by the French two years later, but 
won several victories over them in 1521 and the follow- 
ing years. D. 1523. 

C., POMPEO, nephew of the above, a restless and intriguing 
Roman cardinal. He quarrelled in succession with the 
Popes Julius IL, Leo X., and Clement VII., and had 
part in all the troubles of the Court of Rome. When 
Clement VIL was the prisoner of the Constable de Bour- 
bon, Pompeo exerted hia influence for his liberation. 
He ut length became viceroy of Naples. D. 1532. 

C., VITTORIA, an Italian poetess, daughter of Fabrizio Co- 
lonna, bigh constable of Nuples, B. 1490. When 4 years 
old, she was betrothed to a boy of the same age, Fer- 
nando d’Avalos, son of the Marchese di Pescara. At 17 
they were married. After her husband's death in the 
battle of Pavia, (1525,) Vittoria C. found her chief con- 
solation in solitude,and the cultivation of her poetical 
genins. During 7 years of her widowhood, she resided 
alternately at Naples and Ischia, and then removed to the 
convent of Orvieto, and afterwards to that of Viterbo. 
In her later years, she left the convent, and resided in 
Rome, whereshedied in Feb. 1547. Her poems were chiefly 
devoted to the memory of her husband, (see AVALOS.) 
Among them, the Rime Spirituali (Venice, 1/48) are re- 
markable for truth of sentiment and enlightened piety. 
— The C. palace (It. Palazz» C.) situated at the base of 
the Quirinal at Rome, is celebrated for its splendid 
picture-gallery and magnificent gardens. 

Colonnade’, n. It. nate, from colomna, a column 
(Arch.) A row of columns which are generally place 
in front of a large building, und support a roof project- 
ing from the building itself; thus forming a portico. 
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Fig. 645. — oo ADR OF THs 1^UVRE, 


When a colonnade is continued around the whole of the 
exterior of a building, or the interior, if it be a quad- 
rangle with a court in the centre, it is called a peristyle. 
The most celebrated modern C., is that of the Louvre, at 
Paris, constructed by Perrault. 

Colony, n. [Fr. colmie ; Lat. colonia, from colo, to cul- 
tivate.] An establishment formed in foreign countries 
by a body of men who emigrate from their mother-coun- 
try, but retain with it a certain political connection. The 
name is applied either to the body of inhabitants iu a ter- 
ritory colonized, or to the territory itself. Various mo- 
tives have, at different periods, led to the formation of col- 
onies. Sometimes, as in the case of most parts of the an- 
cient Greek colonies, they wero formed by citizens driven 
from their native country by the violence of political fac- 
tions; sometimes, as in the case of the Roman colonies, 
they were formed for the purpose of bridling subjugated 
provinces; the latter, indeed, were a species of camps 
or military stations, forming, as it were, the advanced 
posts of that mighty army which had its head quarters 
at Rome. Sometimes, again, as in the case of the Phœ- 
nician colonies, and of most of those established in 
modern times, they have been formed for commercial 
purposes, or in the view of enriching the mother coun- 
try, by opening new markets from which she might, if 
she chose, exclude foreigners. Most of the Greek colo- 
nies being founded by private adventurers, who received 
no assistance from the government of the parent state, 
were reaily independent; the duty which they owed to 
their metropolis being such only as is due to kinsmen 
and friends, and not that due by subjects to their rulers. 
The Roman colonies, on the othae hand, being founded 
by the State foran important political purpose, were al- 
ways dependent upon Rome. They formed the great 
bulwarks of the empire. Nor was the conquest of any 
province ever supposed to be completed, till colonies 

ad been established in it, and roads had rendered it ac- 
cessible to the legions. The colonies established for com- 
mercial purposes have generally been subjected to such 
regulations as were deemed most for the advantage of 
the parent state. Their growth has thus in many in- 
stances been retarded; and they have been rendered 
less serviceable to their founders than they would bave 
been had they been treated with greater liberality. 

Colony, in Missouri, a post - village of Knox co., about 
36 m. M. S. W. of Keokuk. 

Sorong: in Jowa, a post-township of Delaware co.; pop- 
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Coloph' any. See Cotornoxr. 

Col'ophene, n. (Chem.) A liquid obtained by the dis- 
tillation of colophony. It boils at 600°, and its sp. gr. 
is 0-940, being so much heavier than turpentine, from 
which it is also distinguished by its indigo-blue color, 
when seen obliquely, though it is colorless by directly 
transmitted light. 

Colophon. (Anc. Geog.) A town of Tonia, at a 
small distance from the sea, first built by Mopsus, the 
son of Manto, and colonized by the suns of Codrus. It 
was the native country of Mimnermus, Nicauder, and 
Xenophanes, and one of the cities which claimed the 
honor of having given birth to Homer. Apollo hada 
temple in it. 

Colophon, n. [From the Greek proverb, “to put the 
Colophon to it;“ i. e., to terminate an affair; in allusion 
to that famous Colophonian cavalry, whose charge was 
usually the finishing-stroke in battle.) (Bibliog.) An 
inscription on the last page of a book, before title- 
pages were used, containing the place or year, or both, 
of its publication, the printer’s name, &c. 

Coloph'onite, n. (in.) A course, granular variety 
of Garnet, of a resinous Instre. — Dana. 

Coloph’ony, n. (Chem.) Common resin, or rosin. The 
non-volatile portion of crude turpentine, so named after 
Colophon, in Ionia, whence resin was obtained by the 
Greeks. 

Coloquin’tida, n. Same as CoLocrnth, g. v. 

Color, Colour, (kul'er,) n. (Lat. coli; Fr. couleur ; 
etymol. uncertain.) The appearance which bodies pre- 
sent to the eye, or a sensation caused by the rays of 
light reflected from bodies; as, a gay colr ; a sad color. 

—Specious appearance to the mind; semblance; false 
show; palliation; pretext; pretence; superficial aspect: 
that which conceals the real character or quality of 
anything. 

Their sin admitted no colour or excuse." — King Charles I. 

Kind; species; variety of character. 

Boys and women are, for the most part, cattle of this N 


—In the U. States, the distinguishing title applied to peo- 
ple of pure or mixed black blood ; as, a person of color, 

—Any hne or tint other than white. Colors are divided 
into primary, secomdary, and tertiary. The first are red. 
blue, and yellow; the second are orange, green, and 
purple; the third, citrine, olive, and russet; all of which 
exist in a great variety of tints or hues. See PRIMARY 
Coors. 

—Paint: dye; pigment; that which is used to give color; 
as, painters’ colors, 

(Painting.) That quality of a body which affects our 
sensation in regard to its hue, Local colors are those 
which are natural to a particalar object in a picture, 
and by which it is distinguished from other objects. Mu- 
tral colors are those in which the hue is broken by par- 
taking of the reflected colors of the objects which sur- 
round them. Positive colors are those unbroken by such 
accidents as affect neutral colors. See Corn -MATTERS. 

M. ( Mil.) The banners or flags of regiments of infantry, 
on which are borne the devices, distinctions, badge, and 
motto of the regiment, and its number, in gold charac- 
ters. The colors of a regiment are always saluted with 
the utmost respect by a guard, and it is customary for 
officers on the staff to salute colors when they are borne 
past ata review, The banners of regiments of dragoons 
are called guidons, and those of other cavalry regiments 
stawiards. 

Color, v.a. To give some kind of color to; to tint; to 
dye; to tinge; to paint; to stain; as, to color a photo- 
graph. 

The rays, to speak properly, are not coloured. — Newton. 

To give a specions uppearance to; to set in a fair light; 
to palliate; to excuse; to make plausible; to exaggerate 
in representation; us, to c-lor a description, 

“I would not favour or colour in any sort his former puge 

Raleigh. 


To color a stranger's goods. To allow a foreigner to 
enter goods at the custom-house in the name of acitizen, 
to avoid the alien's duty. — Webster. 

r. 1. To show color as a sign of confusion; to turn red 
in the face ; to blush. 

Col orable, a. Designed to cover or conceal; specious ; 
plausible. 

“They have now a colourable pretence to withstand Innova. 
tions.” — Spenser. 

ColVorableness, n. Plausibility; speciousness, 

Colorably, a/v. Spscionaly:; p taning. 

Colora’do, a W. central state of the U. States, bounded 
N. by Dakota Ter. and the State of Nebraska, E. by the 
latter and Kansas, S. by the territory of New Mexico, 
and on the W. by Utah. This territory lies between 
Lat. 379 and 41° N., and Lon. 102° and 109° W., 
having a length, E. to W, of about 375 m., by a width of 
275 N.to8. Area, 103,475 sq. m, or 67,723,250 acres. 
Gen. Desc. C. presents, for the most part, a mountainous 
enrface, being pierced through its centre by the Snowy 
Range of the Rocky Mountain chain, About 60 peaks 
are found in C. over 14,000 feet above sea level—Pike's 
Peak, for instance, having an altitude of 14,186 feet. 
Several of the higher summits woar a cap of eternal 
snow. Elevated plains, or plateaux, cover the E. and 
N.W. portions of this territory; while, between the 
ramifying an’enna@ of the chief mountain system, large, 
and fertile valleys occur, which bear the local nume of 
Parks.,“ and present the appearance of vast elliptical 
bowls of verdure. Of thexe parka, the most noticeable 
are the “ North,” “Sonth,” and “ Middle, — named ac- 
cording to their geographical position. The South 
Park, covering in length about 60 m. of good pasture 
land, is, perhaps, the most familiarly known, although 
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as yet entirely uncultivated, save where a few patches 
bordering on the river-banks have tempted a partial | 
husbandry. Geviogically speaking, the San Luis Park | 
rowises to far surpass its above-mentioned congeners | 
n importance ; this tract of country presents a concave 
area of 18,000 sq. m.. with a perfectly flat bottom, honey- 
combed (so to speak) by not less than 35 mountain 
streams, and scarped in by an almost circular wall or 
“ barranca,” culminating in high mountain-peaks. This 
batural amphitheatre is well timbered with pine, fir, 
spruce, hemlock, oak, cedar, and other furest-trees of 
enormous size, and broken up in numberless sections 
of rich meadow land, covered with heavy aud nutritious 
grasses. The geological aspect of this“ Park” is rich 
in the extreme; from the primary rocks to the sedi- 
meutary drift around San Luis Lake, all the elements 
of the geologic series seem to be represented. The crev- 
ices of the secondary rocks on the mountain sides are 
charged with the richest ores; the source of the golden 
detritus found in the gulches below. These deposits 
become diluted and impoverished as the slope of the 
mountain descends. The downward terraces possess a 
fauna aud flora increasing in richness and variety; 
cereals, flax, vegetables, and fruits flourish upon the 
bottom plain, and sheep and cattle attain a superior 
development upon the grassy acclivities., The products 
of the dairy, the orchard, and the garden give promise 
of future value to be realized by a systematic industry. 
Beneath the surface is a sub-soil of almost inexhaustible 
t. This“ Park is irrigated principally by the rivers 

jo del Norte, Culebra, and Costilla, and their affluents. 
The elements of C. us an agricultural country are as yet 
variously reported, but it is unquestionably the fact that 
extensive yields of cereals have resulted from its hitherto 
imperfect farming. Seventy bushels of wheat per acre 
is a crop that has been turned out in several localities. 
It is estimated that the quantity of land, claimed and 
under present improvement, is 400,000 acres, of which 
about one-fourth is under active and good cultivation. 
The average out-crop of wheat, barley, and oats, may be 
approximately taken at 50 bushels to the acre; while 
heavy growths of wild varieties of clover, rye, and bar- 
ley, cover many of the valleys and river-bottoms, Plum- 
and cherry-trees are also found growing in wild luxuri- 
ance, and the apple and pear take kindly root, and 
are being successfully cultivated. The mineral wealth 
of C. is extraordinary. Gold is plentifully found in 
Boulder, Gilpin, Clear Creek, Summit, and Jefferson 
counties. No accurate estimates can be made of the 
amount of gold obtained from C. during the earlier 
days; but probably not less than $30,000,000 between 
1859.68. Since 1868 to 1878 the total yield is estimated 
at $100,000,000, Silver is also found associated with the 
gold-bearing strata. In 1866 immense veins were found 
separated from the gold, upon the W. of the Rocky 
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Mountains. It is found from the head-waters of Snake 
and Swan rivers to the South Platte. The ore averages 
$121.64 to the ton of 2000 Ibs., in some instances $600, 
The yield for 1875 was over $5,000,000, In 1874, the 
total value of coal mined was abt. $5,000,000. Gypsum, 
lignite, iron, copper, limestone, and salt are other min- 
eruls, which only require labor to develop. The State 
is drained by the Colorado, Arkansas, the Platte, Bear, 
Kansas, and Grand Rivers. — Polit. Div. C. has 26 cos., 
viz.: Arapahoe, Bent, Boulder, Clear Creek, Conejos, 
Costilla, Douglas, Elbert, El Paso, Fremont, Gilpin, 
Grand, Hinsdale, Huerfano, Jefferson, Lake, La Plata, 
Larimer, Las Animos, Park, Pueblo, Rio Grande, Sagu- 
ache, San Juan, Summit, Weld. — Chief Towns. Denver 
{tbe cap.), Golden, Central City, Colorado Springs, 

reeley, Evans, Fort Collins, Del Norte, Longmont, 
Granada, Trinidad, Fairplay. Black Hawk, Georgetown, 
Cafion City, Boulder, and San Luis, The climate of C. 
is reported beneficial for lung and throat troubles, The 
range of the thermometer at Denver (1873) was from 
—17° to 100° average rainfall for 3 years, 14 inches. 
The Denver and Rio Grande R R. crosses the Veta Pass 
at an elevation of 9,339 feet above tide water, said to be 
the highest point reached by any R.R in North America. 
The maximum grade is 211 feet per mile. — Hist, Gold 
was discovered in C,in 1857. C. was organized into a 
territory in March 1861, and admitted into the Union 
Feb. 1875. A Constitution was ratified July 1876; the 
legislature meets biennially after 1879. The Judiciary 
is elective. C. has one representative in Congress. Fup. 
(1870), 39,864. See p. 707. 
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Colorado. in Tezas, a S. E. co.: area, abt. 1,020 sq. m. 
The Colorado River traverses it. The soil is in parte 
alluvial and very fertile. Cap. Columbus, 

Colorado Springs, in (Hud, cap. El Paso co., on 
the Denver and Rio Grande R.R.,75 m. S. of Denver. 
and 5,975 feet above tide. Much beautiinl scenery and 
fine residences adorn this city, with Pike's Peak in close 
view. Pop. (1880) 4,220. 

Colorado, or Rio Colorado., (sometimes called, 
also. the COLORADO or THE West, to distinguish it from 
the Texan Colorado,) a large river of the U. States, 
rising in the Rocky Mountains, and having its head- 
waters in Colorado Territory. W. of that chain, forming 
two forks, the Green and Grand rivers, which meet 
together in about Lat. 35° 30 N.. and Lon. 112° 45’ W. 
Thence, taking successively a S. W., V. and due 8. 
course, this river emerges into the sea at the head of 
the Gulf of California, in about Lat. 32°10’ N., Lon 114° 
20 W. Ite length, including its chief ufflnent, Green 
River, is estimated at about 1,200 m. The name of 
Rio Colorado,” by which it is not unfrequently known, 
is derived from the generally red color of its waters, the 
result of the disintegration of the reddish-clayey soil 
which they drain in their course. From its embouchure 
at Port Isabel, the C. runs through an open, and well- 
timbered, and seemingly fertile country; which, as it 
approaches Fort Yuma, assumes a high r, but still cul- 
tivable, surfuce. The navigation of the stream hither 
has the advantage of flood-tides for the greater part of 
the distance, but is constantly liable to be impeded by 
shifting sand-bars. Ascending to La Paz. the C. presents 
a very crooked course, with a width of channel varying 
from {th to “a of a mile, and an average depth of from 
47 to 8 feet. Fertile bottoms fringe its sides in this 
locality, until reaching the Barriers, the first rapids are 
met with, about half-way to La Paz. At the Barriers, 
navigation is practicable by two channels, one of which, 
usable at low water, is abont 10@Teet wide, and has con- 
siderable depth, with a rapid current. Past the rapids, 
the country on either side consists of an elevated, 
gravelly plateau, called the “ Mesa,” breaking off here 
and there into fertile gulches. Botton-lands character- 
ize the remainder of the way up to La Paz. After 
leaving this place, we find the stream acquiring a trifle 
greater width and lesser curvature, but with an ofca- 
sional series of sund-bars, This aspect continues without 
change as far as Mohave Cañon. Here, the river cuts its 
way through almost perpendicular cliffs for several 
miles, and then flows on between accumulated rocky 
débris, still, however, preserving a navigable channel, 
having deep water to the very feet of the rocks on either 
hand. Above the Cafion, and up to Fort Mohave, this 
state of things is not varied, but after leaving the fort 
behind, low mesas, sparely vegetated, «kirt the banks in 
somè places, while in others, fine, low, and wooded 
farm-lands come inte appearance. The river continues 
passable to Cottonwe sland, now flowing through a 
poor country, and taking a straight aud easy position. 
About this island, a fertile, grassy, and well-wooded 
tract of land prevails. After passing El Dorado Cufion, 
we reach the fumous Roaring Rapids, where the waters 
make a clean shoot through a narrow channel in their 
centre. Higher up are more rapids, but not of any con- 
sequence. The river now takes a smooth, slack current, 
through but an indifferently fertile territory, as far as 
Callville, Ata short distance from Gracton, higher up, 
the C. becomes lost in a sequence of cafions, or, more 
properly speaking, a single one in reality, viz., the 
Grand Cañon. An expedition under the command of 
Col. Powell left Chicago in the spring of 1868, to explore 
the upper waters of the C., and more particularly the 
great cafion system attaching to it. He reports that he 
descended the Great Cafion for a distance of 400 m., 
where the river flowed on either side through a vast 
gorge overhung by precipitous walls of rock from 2,500 
to 4,000 feet above the bed of the stream; and, further, 
that the territory in which this cañon is located, pre- 
sents an almost indescribable barren and worthless 
aspect, and is, therefore, quite impracticable for purposes 
of cultivation and settlement. Again, Col. P. further 
reported his inability to find any indications of mineral 
wealth, excepting an odd deposit of marble, and that in- 
accessible to working. What truth may be contained in 
these statements, we are not prepared to discuss iu this 
place, but we may state that their tenor appears to be 
quite controverted by Mr. Samuel Adams, a gentleman 
who had previously been engaged in exploring the same 
localities under govt. authority. In opposition to the 
above assertions, he, on his side, alleges that the height 
of the walls of the Grand Cañon is not more than from 
800 to 1,800 feet, or about one-half of Col. Powell's esti- 
mate; and that, so far from the circumjacent country 
being sterile and valueless, he discovered. in his passage 
down the river, a concatenation of fertile vistas and 
valley-lands, covered with a natural growth of cereals 
and grasses, and plentifully dotted with patches of heavy 
timber, as oak and cedar. This, at present, vexed ques- 
tion we leave as it stands, as the course of time and 
the spirit of enterprise will no doubt, ere long, bring a 
more sxtisfactory solution. 

Colorado River, in Teras, rises in the San Saba 
Mountains, Lat. 32° N., Lon. 109° 30’ W.; flows for the first 
200 m. in an E., then in a S. E. direction, until it empties 
into Matagorda Bay, and by a small branch directly 
into the Mexican Gulf, after a course of over 900 m., 
during which its average width is about 250 feet. It ia 
beautiful, clear stream, flowing through a highly fertile 
region. It may be navigated, during a portion of the 
year only, as far up as Austin by steamers of light 
draught. 

Colorado River, Cosu Levso, or CoBU Leorv RIVER. 
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in the Argentine Republic, rises in the Andeg, near 
Lat. 36° 8., flows S.E. through an imperfectly known 
country, and enters the Atlantic in Lat. 39 51’ S, Lon. 
62° 4’ W. In its upper portion it is also known as the 
Mendoza and the Desuguadero. Its total length is about 
900 miles. 

Colora dus, (Los,) in the Gulf of Mexico, a cluster of 
rocks and islets off the N.W. side of the island of Cuba, 
in Lat. 22° 15’ N., Lon. 84° 40’ W. 

Colora’tion, n. Act or practice of coloring. (x.) 

Col orature, n. | Lat. coloratura.) (Aus.) Graces in 
music from variation of tone. — Smart. 

* a. Having au indistinct perception of 
color. 

Col'or-blindness, or AcHRoMAToPsY, n. cm) A 
curions affection, which renders one incapable of dis- 
tinguishing colors, or, at any rate, certain colors. In 
some cases the insensibility is complete, while in others 
some colors only can be well distinguished. Persons 
affected in this manner can distinguish the outlines of 
bodies without difficulty, and they can also discriminate 
between Jight and shade, but they are unable to distin- 
guish the different tints. 

Colored, Coloured, a. Having color ; dyed ; tinged, 
painted, or stained ; streak.ed; striped; as, a colored en- 
graving. 

—Having a specious or p'avsible appearance. 

Colored people, people possessing African or negro 
blood, whether pure or mixed. 

Col’or-guard, n. (%.) A body of corporals told off 
for the service of protecting regimental colors. 

Colorif'ic, a. [Fr. colorifique ; Lat. color, and facio, to 
make.] Producing or communicating color; able to give 
color or tint to other bodies. 

Coloring, n. | Fr. Tee (Painting.) That part of the 
art which especially regards the effect of colors; the art 
of disposing colors so as to produce the desired effect. — 
Worcester. — Specious appearance; as, “ the crafty color- 
ing of this mischief.”— Foz. 

Col oring-matters, n. pl. (Fuinting.) All nature 
abounds in these principles, and art has added to the 
number. The colored appearance is not an inherent 
property of the body itself, but due to its effect upon 
ordinary light, which, as is well known, is composed of 
raysofall colors. Ifa body absorbs nearly all the light, 
it appears black, If it absorbs scarcely any, but reflects 
it or throws it off, it will appear white. But if the body 
contains any substance (pigment) that has the power of 
decomposing white light, its color will depend upon 
which of the rays it abserbs and which it reflects. 
Strictly speaking, therefore, the color of a pigment is due 
to light which it cannot absorb, and which is reflected to 
the eye of an observer.—See PRIMABY COLORS. 

CoVorist, n. [From Lat. colorare, to color.) One who 
colors: specifically, a painter whose pictures excel in 
coloring. 

Colorless, a. Destitute of color; undistinguished by 
hue ; transparent; as, u colorless face. 

Color-man, n. A vender of paints, colors, &c. 

Co or sere net n. (MiL) A non-commissioned army 
officer who acts as color-bearer of a regiment of infantry, 
or brigade of artillery. 

Colos’sal, Colosse’an, a. [See Corossus.] Like a 
5 ; gigantic; huge; very large; as, a colossal 

gure. 

(Fine Arts.) The term colossal is applied to any work 
of art remarkable for its extraordinary dimensions. It 
is, however, more applied to works in Sculpture than in 
the other arts. It seems probable that C. statues had 
their origin from the attempt to astonish by size at a 
period when the science of proportion and that of imi- 
tation were in their infancy. C. statues of the divinities 
were common both in Asia and Egypt. By the descri 
tion of the palace or temple attributed to Semiramis, it 
abounded with C. statues, among which was one forty 
feet in height. In Babylon we learn from Daniel 
that the palaces were filled with statnes of immense 
size, and in the present day the ruins of India present 
us with statues of extraordinary dimensions. The 
Egyptians ufer the Asiuties in these gigantic monu- 
ments; considering the beautiful finish they gave to 
such a hard material as granite. Sesostris is said to 
have been the first who raised these C. masses; the 
statues of himself and his wife having been 30 cubits in 
height. This example was imitated by his successors, 
as the ruins of Thebes sufficiently testify, the two Mem- 
nons being still in existence. The taste for C. statues 
prevailed alsoamong the Greeks. The statue of the Sun 
at Rhodes was executed by Chares, a disciple of Lysip- 


pus; and the great Phidias contributed several works of 
this order. The colossus at Tarentum by Lysippus was 
no less than 40 cubits in height; and the difficulty of 
removing it, rather than the moderation of the con- 
queror, prevented Fabius carrying it off with the Her- 
cules from thesamecity. Before the time of the Romans, 
C. statues were frequently executed in Italy. The first 
monument of this nature set upin Rome was one placed 
in the capitol by Sp. Carvilins after his victory over the 
Samnites. This was succeeded in after-times by many 
others, of which those now on Monte Cavallo, said to be 
of Custor and Pollux, are well known to most persons. 
The principal Roman colossus was the figure of himself, 
as the Sun, set up by Nero, before the Golden House, 


near the site of the temple of Venus at Rome; it was in 


bronze, the work of Zenodorus, and if, as Pliny says, it 
was 110 feet high, it was larger than the colossus of 
Rhodes. The great Roman amphitheatre known as the 
Colosseum is supposed to have been go called because it 
was built on the site or place of this figure. In modern 
times, the largest that have been erected are those of 
San Carlo Borromeo, at Arona near Milan, and the 
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bronze Bavaria of Schwanthaler at Munich, cast by 
Stiglmayer, nearly 60 feet high. 

Colos’se, or (oLoss&. (Anc. Geng.) A city of Phrygia, 
situated on a hill near the junction of the Lycus with 
the Meander, and not farfrom the cities Hierapolis and 
Laodicea, at a small distance from the modern village 
Chimas. It was destroyed by an earthquake about A. D. 
65, while Paul was yet living. 

Colos’see, in New York, u post-village of Oswego co., 
abt. -O m. E. of Oswego. 

Colosse’um, n. See AMPHITHEATRE, COLISEUM, and 
Colossal. 

Colos’sians, (EPISTLE ro THE.) (Eccl. Hist.) One of the 
smaller canonical epistles of the New Testament, ad- 
dressed by St. Paul to the Christians of Colossa. a city 
of Phrygia. The evidences in favor of the wuthenticity 
of this epistle ure so strong, that few even of the ex- 
treme rationalists of the present day have ventured to 
deny it. It is generally believed to have been written 
by the apostle Paul from Rome about a. D. 62. There is 
a very close connection between this epistle and that 
addressed to the Ephesians. They were both written 
about the same time, and the condition of both churches 
was somewhat similar, The chief object of the apostle 
in this epistle was evidently to counteract certain phil- 
osophic or Judaistic doctrines that had crept into the 
Colossian church, and which he regarded as endangering 
the purity of the Christian religion. He exhorts them 
steadfastly to adhere to the doctrines which he taught, 
and to reject all such errors, From theallusions made 

to them in this epistle, we gather that in many respects 
they resembled the dreamy speculations of the Jewish 
Essenes, moulded and extended by contact with the 

* false philosophy which, under the form and name of 
Gnosticism, prevailed over the East. 

Colos‘sus, n.: Lat. pl. Col Ossi, Eng. pl. CoLossuses. 
(Lat.; Gr. kolossos.] A gigantic brazen statue at Rhodes, 
and formerly esteemed one of the seven wonders of the 
world. Its feet rested on two moles, which formed the 


entrance of Rhodes harbor, and ships passed full sail 
between its legs. It was 70 cubits, or 105 feet high. A 
winding staircase ran to the top, from which it is said 
that. by the help of glasses, the shores of Asia Minor 
could be discerned. It was partly demolished by an 
earthquake, 224 B.C, and remained in ruins for nearly 
900 years, In 672 it was sold by the Saracens, who 
were masters of the island, to a Jewish merchant, who 
loaded 900 camels with the brass, the value of which 
has been estimated at $150,000. 

—Any statue or figure of giant-like proportions. — See 
COLOSSAL. 

Colos'trum, n. [Lat.] (ed.) The first lacteal secre- 
tion after confinement; the thin, saline, and laxative 
milk formed in the mother’s breast after every delivery; 
and intended by nature to act as an aperient on the in- 
fant, and cleanse its stomach and bowels, and prepare 
both for the richer aliment secreted by the breasts on 
the following days. 

Colportage, (kol'põr-tãj,) n. pr, from colporteur.) 
The system of distributing religious and moral tracts, 
K., by the agency of colporteurs. 

Colporteur, Colporter, (kol-pér’ter,) n. [Fr. col- 
porteur, trom Lat. colum, the neck, and porto, to carry.) 
Originally, a pedlar who carried his goods in a pack sus- 
pended from his neck. A term applied, in late years, to 
persons who travel for the purpose of selling and dis- 
tributing tracts and religious books. 

Colquitt, in Georgia, a S. W. co.; area, abt. 600 sq. m. 
It is bounded on the E. by Little River, and is also 
drained by the Ocklockonee River. The surface is 
nearly level. Cup. Moultrie, Pop. (1880) 2,527. 

—A post-village, cap. of Miller co., abt. 100 m. E. of Co- 
lumbus. 

—A village of Montgomery co., at the forks of the Oconee 
and Ocmulgee rivers, abt. 100 m. W. by 8. of Savannah. 
Colstaff, Cole’-staff, n. [From Lat. collum, the 
neck, and Eng. stuff.) A staff or pole used by two per- 

sons for the carriage of loads upon their shoulders, 

Colt, n. [A. S. colt; Swed. and Goth. kullt, a boy; prob- 
ably allied to A. S. cild, cold.] A young male of the 
equine genus, or horse kind; — opposed to filly; as, a 
two-year-old colt. 

„To break the stubborn colt, to bend the bow.“ — Dryden. 


A young, foolish fellow; a harum-scarum lad, a hobble- 
dehoy. 
“ Ay, that's a colt, indeed; for he doth nothing but talk of his 
horse.” — Shaks. 


Colt, Samvet, an American inventor, B. at Hartford, 
Connecticut, 1814, is chiefly known as the inventor of the 
REVOLVER, q. v. Mr. C. was also one of the inventors of 
the submarine telegraphic cable, having laid and operat- 
ed with perfect success, in 1844, such acable from Coney 
Island and Fire Island to the city of New York, and from 
the Merchants’ Exchange to the mouth of the harbor. 
D. 1862. 

Colt/er, Coult'er, n. [A. S. cultor; O. Fr. coultre, from 
Lat. culter, a ploughshare, from colo, to till; W.cylltawr, 
from cwll, that which separates.) (Agric.) The cutter; 
the fore cutting-iron of a plough. 

Colt’-evil, n. (Farriery.) A disease of young horses, 
which consists in a swelling of the sheath, 

Colt harp's, in Teras, a P. O. of Houston co. 

Colt'ish, a. Likeacolt: wanton; frolicsome: frisky ; gay. 

Colton, Cares C., an English author, n. 1780, was edu- 
cated at Eton, and King's Coll., Cambridge, where he 
graduated and obtained a fellowship. He wrote a satiri- 
cal poem, entitled Hypocrisy, and another on Napoleon, 
but he obtained his chief reputation from Lacon, or 
Many Things in Few Words, which he published in 1820, 


Though a beneficed clergyman, holding the vicarage of 
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Kew, with Petersham in Surrey, he was a well-known 
frequenter of the gumiug-table; and having absconded, 
to avoid his creditors, in 1828, a successor was appointed 
to his living. He then went to America; but subse- 
quently lived in Puris, a professed gamester; and it is 
said that he gained by this vicious course of life, in two 
years only, the sum of $125,000. He blew out his brains 
while on a visit to a friend at Fontaineblean, in 1832. 
Wecopy from his own Lacen the following apophthegm : 
“The gamester, if he die a martyr to his profession, is 
doubly ruined, He adds his soul to every other loss. and, 
by the act of suicide, renounces earth to forfeit heaven !” 

Colton, WALTER, an American author, B. in Rutland, 
Vt., 1797. In 1822, he was ordained a Congregational 
clergyman. In 1828, he became editor of the American 
Spectutor, published at Washington, and an intimate 
frier? of General Jackson, who gave him a chaplainey 
in the navy. After several voyages, he was ordered to 
the squadron for the Pacific. and, a short time after bis 
arrival at Monterey, he was appointed alcalde of the city. 
He also established the “Californian,” the first news- 
paper printed in California. Besides other works, he is 
the author of the following popular volumes of travels: 
Ships and Shore; Visit to Constantin ple and Athens; 
Deck and Port; Three Years in Califirnia; Land a 
Lee, and the Sa and the Sailor. D. 1851. 

Colton, in New York, a_post-village and township of 
St. Lawrence co., on the Racket River, abt. 7 m. S. by B. 
of Potsdam. 

Colton, in Ohio, a post-office of Henry co. 

Colt’s Foot, n. (Bot.) See TussiLAdo. 

Colt's Neck, in New Jersey, a post-village of Mon- 
mouth co., abt. 5 m. N.E. of Freehold. 

Colt's Station, in Pennsylvania, a village of Erie coy 
about 15 m. E. of Erie. 

Colt's-tooth, n. An imperfect or superfluous tooth in 
young horses. — A love of youthful pleasures. 

** Your colt’s-tooth is not cast yet? — Shaks. 

CoVuber, n. [Lat., a serpent.) (Zotl.) A family of 
Ophidian reptiles comprising all serpents, whether ven- 
omous or not, whose scales beneath the tail are arranged 
in pairs; but restricted, according to Cuvier's arrange- 
ment, to the harmless snakes. Among the genera, which 
are very numerous, is the genus Bascanion, contaiving 
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Fig. 647.— BLACK 8NAKE. 
(Bascanion constrictor.) 


the Black Snakes. The common Black Snake, B. constric- 
tor, is found throughout the U. States. The color is black, 
inclining to slate-color beneath, with the throat and lips 
white. It grows to the length of six feet; the scales are 
smooth, and its motions are rapid. It climbs trees and 
branches, and devours the young of birds, but is per- 
fectly harmless to man. 

Colu’bridæ, n. pl. (Zodl.) The Coluber family. See 
COLUBER. 

Col'ubrine, a. Serpent-like; crafty; cunning. 

— Relating to the coluber, or to serpents generally. 

Col'uguape, in Patagonia, a lake in Lat. 47° 8., Lon. 
72 Length abt. 35 m. It is supposed to be the 
source of Port Desire River. 

Colum’ba, n. See CALUMBA. 

Colum’ba, n. (Zoŭl.) A genns of birds of the Colum- 
bidæ family, distinguished by having the head large, and 
the tail short, broad, and rounded. It comprises the 
Band-tailed Pigeon, C. fusciata ; the Red-billed Dove, C. 
Aavirostris; and the White-headed Pigeon, C. leuco- 

hala, of Florida Keys. 

Colum’be, n. pl. (Zoöl.) The Doves, a sub-order of 
birds, order Rasores, comprising those which have the 
bill shorter than the head, the basal portion covered by 
a soft skin in which the nostrils are situated, the hind 
toe on the same level as the others, and the anterior toe 
without a basal membrane. They live in pairs, lay 
generally but two eggs for a brood, but breed often, and 
feed their young. which are hatched in a very feeble 
condition, with macerated food from their own crops. 
This eub-order is chiefly represented by the Columbida 


or Dove family. 
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Columba, (St..) often called the patron-saint of the 
Scots Highlanders, k. in Ireland about 521. In 505 he 
Jett his country with the intention of preaching the 
gospel to the Picts, and established bimself in the Island 
of Hy, which was given to him by Bridius, the Pictish 
king, and afterwards called Ioua, in allusion to his name; 
Iona being derived from a Hebrew name signifying a 
dove. After having accomplished many miracles, he 
buried in his island two Scottish kings — Couvallins and 
Kinnatil, — and crowned a third. He D. abt. 597. Many 
years atter, his body was translated to Down, and depos- 
ited beside the remains of St. Patrick and St. Bridget. 

Colum’ba Noa’‘chi, n. (Adron.) A small coustella- 
tion formed by Halley in the 8. hemisphere, near the 
hinder feet of “ Canis Major.” 

Colum’banus, St.,) a monk, B. in Ireland about 540. 
He went to France in 590, and founded the celebrat- 
ed monastery of Luxenil, over which he presided for 
20 years. The enmity of Queen Brunehaut caused 
him to be ordered back to Ireland, from whence he 
journeyed into Italy, where he founded the monastery of 
Bobbio in 615. The order of the Columbans was united 
to that of the Benedictines in the beginning of the 8th 
century. 

Columba’rium, u.: pl. Co.umparis. (Arch.) A sub- 
terranean sepulchre, or crypt, in the walls of which 
were recesses for cinerary urns. — Also, applied to the 
recesses themselves — Tue holes left in the walls of a 
building for the insertion of the ends of timbers; 80 
called from resembling the niches of a pigeon-house. 


Fig. 648. — coLUMBARIUM. 
(Discovered at the Villa Ruffini, 1822.) 

Col“ umbary. n. [Lat. columbinus, from columba, a 
dove.] A dove-cot; a pigeon- house. 

The earth of columbaries, or dove-houses, is much desired in 
the artifice of saltpetre.” — Browne. 

Colum’bate, n. Fr. colombate.] (Chem.) A salt formed 
of columbic acid and a base. 

Colum’bia, a name given to the United States. 

Columbia, in Alabama, a township of Henry co., on 
the Chattahoochee, 120 m. from Montgomery. 

Colum’bia, in Arkansas, a S.W. co., adjoining Louisi- 
ana. The Dorcheat River and other smaller streams 
drain it. Surface level, and soil productive. Cup. Mag- 
nolia, . (1880) 14,087. 

—A post-village, cap. of Chicot co., on the Mississippi 
River, abt. 115 m. 8.8.E. of Little Rock. 

Columbia, in California, a post-town of Tuolumne 
rey on the Stanislaus River, 4 m. N. of Sonora; pop. 
2,192. 

Columbia, in Connecticut, a post- village and township 
of Tolland co., 20 m. E. by S. of Hartford. 

Columbia, in Florida, a N.E. co, adjoining Georgia; 
area, abt. 1,000 sq.m. The Suwanee River forms its W. 
and N.W. boundary, as the Santa Fé does its S. The 
surface is mostly level and covered with pine timber, 
and the soil sandy. Cap. Alligator. Pop.(1880) 9,587. 

Columbia, in Georgia, an E. co.; area, abt. 580 sq. m. 
The Savannah River, which bounds it on the N. E., also 
separates it from S. Carolina. The surface is uneven 
and the soil moderately fertile. Gold has been found 
Cap. Appling. Pop.(1880) 10,465. 

-A village of Columbia co. 

Colum bia, in /linois, a post- village of Monroe co., abt 
200 m. 8. by W. of Springfield. 

Columbia, in Indiana, a township of Du Bois co.: pop. 
1,622. 

—A post-village and township of Fayette co., abt. 5 mile 
E. S. E. of Indianapolis. 

—A township of Gibson co. 

—A township of Jennings co. 

—4 5 5 of Manin co. F 

—A township o ey co.; „Including the vill 
of Columbia, 1,271. shih s Gg 

—A post-village, cap. of Whitley co., on a branch of the 
Mel River, about 105 miles N.N.E. of Indianapolis; pop. 

Columbia, in Jwa, a post-office of Marion ca 

—A township of Tama co. 

—A village and township of Wapello co., on the Des Moines 
ner abt. 70 m. S.W. of lowa City; pop. of township, 

101. 

Columbia, in Kentucky, a township, cap. of Adair co., 
abt. 100 m. S. S. W. of Frankfort. 

Columbia, or Columbus, in Louisiana, a post-vil- 
lage, cap. of Caldwell parish, on the Washita River, abt. 
230 m. N. by E. of Baton Rouge. 

Columbia, in Maine, a post-village and township of 
Washington co,, on Pleasant River, abt. 130 m. E. by N. 
of Augusta. 

Colum bia, in Michigan, a vill 


of Ingham co., on 
Grand River, about 12 m. 8. by 


. of Lansing. 
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Colam’bia, or CoLUMBIAVILLE, a post. village of Lapeer 
co., on Flint River, about 40 m, N. by W. of Pontiac. 

—A post-touwnship of Jackson co. 

—A township of Tuscola co. 

—A ship of Van Buren ce. 

Colu bia, in Mississippi, a post-village, cap. of Marion 
co., on Pearl River, 90 m. S. by E. of Jackson. 

Columbia, in Missouri, a township and post-village, 
cap. of Boone co., about 35 m. N.N.W. of Jefferson City, 
and about 10 from the Missouri River. It is the seat of 
the State University 

—A village of St. Louis co., at the mouth of Missouri River. 

Columbia, in N. Carolina, a township of Randolph co., 
on Deep River, a few m. from Ashborough. 

—A twp. of Tyrrel co.,abt.1>2 m. E. of Raleigh. 

Columbia, in New Hampshire, a post-township of Coos 
co., on the Connecticut River, about 110 m. N. of Con- 


cord. 8 

Columbia, in New Jersey. a village of Chatham town- 
ship, Morris co., about 13 m. W. of Newark. 

—A village of Mercer co., about 17 m. N. of Trenton. 

—A post-village of Warren co., on the Delaware River, by 
Paulinskill Creek, about 10 m. N. of Belvidere. 

Columbia, in New York, an E. S. E. co.; area, about 
620 sq. m. It adjoins Massachusetts on the E., and is 
bounded by the Hudson River on the W. In the E. part 
the surface is hilly; the W., generally level and fertile. 
Iron and lead ores are found; also limestone, slate, and 
marble. The warm springs of New Lebanon, in the 
N.E. part, are a favorite public resort. Cup. Hudson. 
Pop. (1880) 47.925. 

—A post-township of Herkimer co., about 70 m. W. by N. 
of Albany. 

Columbia, in Ohio, a post-village and township of 
Hamilton co., on the Ohio River, about b m. above Cin- 
cinnati; pop. about 4,000. 

—A village of Licking co., 16 m. E. of Columbus. 

—A township of Lorain co. 

—A township of Meigs co. 

—A village of Putnam co., 45 m. N.N.W. of Bellefontaine. 

Columbia, in Oregon, a N.W. co.; area, about 600 sq. 
m. It borders on Washington Territory onthe N., from 
which it is separated by the Columbia River. It is trav- 
ersed by the Klaskunine and Scappoose rivers. The 
surface is varied by mountains and valleys; the former 
being covered with forests of hemlock. cedar, fir, and 
maple. The soil in the valleys is very fertile. Iron ore 
is found in large quantities, and salt springs abound. 
Cap. Saint Helen. 

Columbia, in Pennsylvania, an E. central co.; area, 
about 375 sq.m. The N. branch of the Susquehanna 
River, and the Catawissa and Fishing creeks, traverse it. 
The surface is broken by the Knob and Catawissa moun- 
tains, and the Muncey Hills of the Alleghany range. 
The limestone basis of the valleys renders the soil very 
fertile. cup. Bloomsburg. Pp. (1880) 32.408, 

A village and township of Bradford co., 24 m. W. by N. 
of Towanda. 

—A post-borough in W. Hempfield township, Lancaster 
co,, on the Susquehanna River (which is here nearly a 
mile wide), about 28 miles S.E. of Harrisburg; pop. 
6,401. 

—A post-office of Lancaster co. 

Columbia, in S. Carolina, a city, cap. of the State, 
and seat of justice for Richland district, on the E. bank 
of the Congaree River, below the junction of the Broad 
and Saluda rivers, 124 m. N.N.W. of Charleston, and 500 
from Washington. Lat. 35° 57’ N., Lon, 819 7’ W. It is 
built in a fine situation, and is one of the handsomest 
towns in the State, being well laid out with rectangular 
streets and squares, and covering an area of over 2 m. 
The greater part of the houses are built of wood, shel- 
tered by parterres of trees. C. is the seat of the College 
of S. Carolina, founded in 1804, which is enriched Ly good 
endowments, and contains a large and valuable library. 
The other noticenble public buildings are, the State 
House, Insane Asylum, Court House, Market House, 
many fine churches (of various denominations), 3 banks, 
and the State Arsenal. Eight newspapers are in flourish- 
ing existence, and the city possesses several literary and 
educational institutions. C. is at the head of river-navi- 


gation, and connects with . Wilmington, Au- 


gusta, &c , by various lines of railroad. R (1880) 10,040. 

Columbia, in Tennessee, a township and post-village, 
cap. of Maury co., on Duck River, 41 m. 8. by W. of 
Nashville. 

Columbia, in Teras, a post-vill. and twp. of Brazoria 
co on the Brazos River. í 

Columbia, in Virginia, a township of Fluvanna co,, ati 
the junction of the Rivanna and James rivers, about 52 
m. W. by N. of Richmond. 

Columbia, in Wisconsin, a 8. central co.; area, about 
727 sq.m. ‘The Wisconsin and Neenah rivers traverse 
it. The surface is undulating, and the soil fertile. Cap- 
Portage city Pop (1880) 28.065. 

Columbia, (British.) un extensive tract of almost 
uninhabited country, on the N.W. coast of N. America, 
in Lat. 490-550 N., Lon. 1150-132 W. It is bounded on 
the W. by the Pacific, and Queen Charlotte's Sound; on 
the E. by the Rocky Mountains; and on the S. by Wash- 
ington Territory.— Ezt. 800 m. long. and nearly 400 
broad, exclusive of Vanconver’s Island, which is treated 
of elsewhere. Aren, 820,000 sq. m.— Desc. The country 
may be described as divided into three great districts, by 
ranges running parallel to each other, and with the 
Rocky Mountains. The two K. districts are broken up 
into immense valleys, and are watered by the river Co- 
lumbia, whilst the W. district is watered by the Frazer. 
For nearly half a century before being drawn within the 
pale of civilization, British C. had largely yielded, more 
especially to the Hudson's Bay Company, skins of va- 
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rious kinds, salmon of excellent quality, and timber of 
magnificent proportions. Beyond a garden, or here and 
there the semblance of a farm, little or nothing bad been 
done for the cultivation of the soil. Nor bas agriculture 
even now made much progress. In most parts of the 
colony, the arable surface — scanty, as a whole, at best — 
often amounts, in single spots, only to infinitesimal 
tches, and those probably liable to inundation. Graz- 
ng-ground appears to be more abundant, especially on 
the Middle Frazer River, and on the affluents of the 
Columbia. But, as the command of water power every- 
where affords unusual facilities for lumbering, more land 
will doubtless be gradually rendered available both for 
pasturage and for tillage. The grand obstacle, however, 
in the way of all such improvements, centres in the 
more attractive character of mining than of „ny more 
regular pursuit. Independently of silver, which has 
been discovered in the lower basin of the Frazer, and of 
copper, which is known to exist immediately to the E. 
of the same, gold may be said to be universally diffused. 
In addition to gold, silver, and copper, abundance of 
coal and iron likewise exist. To its mineral resources, 
British C. mainly owes its present position. It was the 
discovery of gold in 1857 — coinciding as it did with the 
expiration of the Hudson's Bay Company's licensed mo- 
nopoly — that led to the establishment of the colony in 
1855. In connection with this same cause, adventurers 
from the U. States, from Great Britain and its depen- 
dencies, and even from China, have flocked to this land 
of promise. But, according to an apparently universal 
law, the aborigines have suffered from the influx of races 
superior to themselves. Preferring the “diggings” to 
the hunting and fishing, which were sure to supply them 
with both food and raiment, they have hed, in a 
considerable proportion, by famine and disease. B. G 
became a province of the Dominion of Caneda on July 
lst, 1871. Population in 1881. 60.0. Till ulture 
shall have taken root, and spread forth branches, there 
can scarcely be said to be, in the proper sense of the 
word, any population at all. Beyond the towns, or 
rather villages— purely mercantile appendages of the 
Pg the extrinsic sojourners, restless and fluctu- 
ating in summer, disappear altogether during winter. 
In 1868, Victoria, in the island of Vancouver, was made 
the cap. of this colony. which, in 1871, was admitted 
into the dominion of Canada. 5 

Columbia College. An important seat of learning 
in the city of New York, chartered in Oct., 1754, under 
the name of King’s College, which name was changed 
to Columbia College in 1784. The institution comprises 
an academic department, law school, medical school, 
and schvol of mines. 

Colum’biad, n. [From Columbia, or the U. States.] 
(Gun.) A kind of heavy cannon, invented by the Ameri- 
can Col. Bomford, and combining certain qualities of 
the gun, howitzer, and mortar. It was used in the war 
of 1812, but is now out of use, at least in its original form, 

Columbia, (District of.) See District or Co- 
LUMBIA. 

Colum’bia Falls, in Maine, a twp. of Washington 
co.: pop. 608. 

Colum’bian, a. [From Columbus, the discoverer of 
ae) Pertaining to America, or to the U. States, 

Columbla'na, in Ala., a twp. of Shelby co. 

Columbiana, in Minois, a village of Greene co., on 
the Illinois River, about 78 m. S. W. of Springfield. 

Columbiana, in Ohio, an E. N. E. county, bordering 
on the Ohio River, which separates it from Pennsylva- 
nia; area, about 490 sq. m. It is intersected by the 
Little Beaver River and the Sandy and Yellow creeks, 
The surface is partly level and partly undulating. The 
soil is very fertile. Limestone, iron ore, and stone coal 
are found. Cap. New Lisbon. Pop.(1880) 48,603, 

Columbian College, Washington, D. C. Incorpo- 
rated in 1821. In 1873, its name was changed to that 
of CoLuMBIAN UNIVERSITY. 

Columbian Grove, in Virginia, a post-township of 
Lunenburg co. 

Columbia River, or OREGON, the largest stream on 
the W. side of N. America, with an extremely tortuous 
course. It rises in the Rocky Mountains, in about 51° 
N. Lat., and 116° W. Lon. It takes a course first N.W. 
till about 53° N. Lat.; and then nearly S. for abt. 245 m., 
till its junction with the Flathead or Clarke’s River. It 
then pursues a W.S.W. course, veine precipitated over 
some very high falls, till it reaches Fort O`Kanegan, in 
about 48° N. Lat. and 120° W. Lon., when it flows S. to 
Fort Nez Perces, a distance of 125 m., where it is joined 
by the Great Snake River from the S.E. After receiving 
the latter, the C. turns to the W.; and pursuing that 
direction during the remainder of its course, falls into 
the Pacific Ocean, between Cape Disappointment on the 
N., and Point Adams on the S.; in 46° 18’ N. Lat., and 
124° W. Lon. Its embouchure is 5 or 6 m. in width. It 
has not, where deepest, more than from 41% to 5 fathoms 
water over its bar, on which the sea breaks with con- 
siderable violence, making its ingress and egress, to sail- 
ing-vessels, a work always of much difficulty, and prac- 
ticable only, it is said, at certain seasons. Vessels may 
ascend the C. to Fort Vancouver about 100 m. direct 
from its mouth; and vessels of very light draught may 
advance about 80 m. further. 

Columbia Station, in Ohio, a P. O. of Lorain co. 

Columbia Village, in New York, a villuge of St. 
Lawrence co., on the Grass River, about 21 m. E. by N. 
of Ogdensburg. 

Columbiaville, in Indiana. a village of Martin co., 
about 95 m. S. S. W. of Indianapolis. 

Columbiaville. in New York, a village of Stockport 
township. Columbia co.. at the confluence of the Kinder- 
hook and Claverack creeks, a few m. N. of Hudson. 
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Colum bide, n. pl. [From Lat. columba, a dove.) (Zul.) 
Tie Dove family, sub-order Columba, comping doves 
which have the bill horny at the tip, 12 aud some 
times 14 tail-feathers, and the plumage more or less 
adorned with metallic lustre. About a dozen species 
are found in N. America, and all but 2 or 3 belung to the 
S. or S. W. States. See Pidkox. 

Columbine, „. (Lai. olumbinus, from columba, a 
dove.) A little dove. 

1852 Bee AQUILEGIA. 
Dramatic.) In pantomimes, the name given to the 
female performer in the harlequinado, 

—a. Like, or pertaining to, a pigeun or dove; of a dove- 
color, or like the neck of a dove. 

Colum bite. n. [Fr. colombite.) (Min.) A rare, dark- 
gray, hard, crystalline mineral, containing nitric acid 
combined with the oxides of iron and manganese, 

Colum’biam, n. [From Columbia, America.) (Chem.) 
The former name of Niowtre, g. v. 

Columbo, n. See CALUNBA. 

Columbus. CuristopneR. [The Latinized form of the 
It. Colombo; Sp. Com.) The discoverer of America. B. 
in Genou, 1435 or 1436, (others say 1440.) It is said that 
his father followed the trade of wool-comber, but, in 
fact, we have no definite information about the family 
and early life of (r, He went to sea at the age of 14. 
Little is known of him till we find him at Lisbon, in 
Ir. He was then about 35 years of age, tall, and well- 
formed, of dignified carriage, aud engaging manners 
ous fig. 103). Already his Imir had become quite white; 

ubtiess in consequence of the hardships and anxieties 
of his early days, About this time he married Felepé 
Monis de Palestrello, daughter of a deceased Italian 
navigator. He now occupied himself in constructing 
maps and charts, made several voyages to the coust of 
Africa, visited the Canaries and Agures, and, eager to 
pu the bounds of existing knowledge, muule a voyage, 
n 1477, to the northward of Iceland. Before thistime, 
however, he bad conceived the design of reaching India 
by a westward course. Judging m the latest and 
Dest accounta, he gave by far too great an extension to 
the east of Asia; and, on high authority, took the size of 
a degree considerably below the truth, thus greatly un- 
der-estimating the earth's size. It followed that the At- 
lantic might easily be traversed. The scheme was a 
maguificent one; but it is difficult fur us now, in the 
advanced state of our knowledge, to look at it in all its 
grandeur and boldness. He supported his views by the 
authority of Aristotle and other ancient writers, who 
had suggested that India might be reached by going 
west from the Pillars of Hercules; and by traditions 
and rumors concerning land to the west, and objects 
seen floating in the Atlantic, or cast ashore hy westerly 
winds, Copious memoranda of all the grounds of his 


persuasion were found among his pence: To reach In- 


dia by sea was still the great problem of geography. C. 
offered to John II. of Portugal to solve it by sailing 
westwards; and would most probably have prevailed 
upon the king to send ont an expedition, had it not been 
for the secret counterplotting of some of the council, 
whose duplicity, winked at by the monarch, so disgusted 
C., that he took his departure for Spain. This was in 
1454 or 1485; his only companion was hia son Diego, 
then about eleven years old, his wife having died some 
time viously, Though entering Spain in t pov- 
erty, he soon made friends, and got an introduction to 
the king and queen. They hesitated to undertake so 
great an enterprise, and several councils reported unfa- 
vorably; still C. persevered in new applications, and for 
seven years was kept in a painful state of suspense. At 
nagia, after a last trial, in February, 1492, he left the 
residence of the court, and set out on his way to France, 
Two of his friends got an immediate interview with the 
queen — overcame her scruples —and © was brought 
back, Isabella had offered to pledge her jewels, but the 
king was afterwards prevailed upon to furnish the greater 


part of the funds, C. himself undertaking an eighth, and 
getting the same part of the profits. He was to have 
one-eighth of all metals, gems, and merchandise, the of- 
fice of admiral, with descent of title, and to be viceroy 
and governor-general of the new lands. The articles of 
agreement were signed on April 17, 1492. On Friday, 
Angust 3, 1492, the expedition sailed from Palos, near 
Moguer on the Tinto; it consisted of three small vessels, 
two without decks (see fig. 104), and 120 men, who had 
been procured with the utmost difficulty, owing to the 
— dread of the voyage. The celebrated brothers 

nzon commanded the two smaller vessels, of about 
fifty tons each, named the Pinta and Nina; the admiral, 
the Santa Maria. The only difficulty encountered was 
the mutinous tendency of the crews, excited by their 
terrors. C. repressed these with extraordinary tact; he 
was, besides, a skilful sailor, and had helps which a few 
years before did not exist. The com had been re- 
ceiving more attention, and the astrolabe, an instrument 
like our sextant, had been nay introduced.— Sitting 
on the high Bree of his vessel, at 10 o'clock on the night 
of Oct. 11, 1492, gazing earnestly ahead, C. plainly saw 
moving lights upon some land. Four hours of most ex- 
citing suspense followed. At 2 4. u., Rodrigo Triana, a 
sailor in the Pinta, which was a little in advance, saw 
the land itself. Dawn revealed a lovely island —Gua- 
mihani, or San Salvador, one of the Bahamas. He after- 
wards discovered Cabaand Hayti; and deeming all these 
portions of Asia,— a delusion under which he labored 
till his latest hour,— he called the inhabitants Indians; 
a name which became general before the truth was 
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seventeen ships and 1,500 men, and discovered the Wind- 
ward Isles, Jamaica, Porto Rico, Kc, and founded a cul- 
ony in Hispaniola, Disappointed in their hopes of muk- 
ing rapid fortunes, many of the adventurers who went 
out with him became discontented, and returning bome, 
spread calumnies against the admiral, Leaving his 
brother Bartholomew governor, he returned home, was 
received with favor, aml refuted all the charges preferred 
by his enemies. His third voyage, entered upon Ma, 
80, 1498, was rewarded by the discovery of Trini 
the Orinoco. and the coastof Paria, He fonnd the new 
colony in a disorganized state, and remained some time 
to restore order, Complaints, however, still reached 
Spain, and a commissioner named Bobadilla was sent 
out to institute inquiries. He exceeded his powers, and 
sent C. home in irons, with his two brothers, Bartholo- 
mew and Diego, There was a general burst of indigna- 
tion in Spain; the king disclaimed complicity, and the 
queen bestowed her usual favor, Bobadilla was recalled, 
but the admiral was not reinstated. This favor he long 
sought in vain, and till the day of his death he got no 
redress, though there was not the semblance of proof 
against him. C. had served the king's paras, who 
now repented that he had bestowed such powers and 
privileges. The admiral was, however, sent upon a 
fourth voyage, May 9, 1502, to search for a passage from 
the Caribbean Sea into what was supposed to be the 
great Indian Sea, from which Vasco de Gama had re- 
cently returned laden with the richest treasure. The 
vo: was disastrous; and the constitution of C, on 
which the infirmities of age had already made inroads, 
never recovered from the shock which it sustained. In 
coasting Central America, he got a hint, which, if fol- 
lowed up, might have led to the discovery of Mexicoand 
the Pacific, and shed new lustre on bis declining years. 
He returned at the end of the year 1504, and renewed 
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Colum’bua, a flourishing city of Georgia, cap. of Mus- 
cogee co., on the E. bank of the Chattahoochee River, 90 
m. W. S. W. of Macon, 128 M. W. of Milledgeville, and 
200 W. of Savannah, The Chattahoochee is navigable 
hence to Apalachicola, on the Mexican Gulf, during 8 
mouths of the year, and couveys vast quantities of cot- 
ton to that port for foreign shipment, C, asa city and 
nucleus of trade, muks about third in the State; it is 
well and handsomely built, and the streets (of rectaugu- 
lar furm) are pleasantly shaded by foliage. A fine brid, 
spans the river here, and connects the city with the vil- 
lage of Girard, on its opposite bank. C. coutsins some 
spacious end handsome public buildings, and has manu. 
factures of cuttons, woollens, paper, implements of farm- 
husbandry, Ac, besides possessing an active business in 
iron-founding. Several railroads have their termini in 
this city. Php. (1880) 6,162. 

in pv. and twp. of Adams co., 15 m. N. R of Quincy. 

—io Ind., n v. of Adams co., abt. 100 m. W. of Springfield, 

—A post-village, of Bartholomew co., on the E. fork. 
of White River, 41 miles S S. K. of Indianapolis. 

—A township of Bartholomew co. 

—A village of Madison co., about 6 m. S. E. of Anderson. 
Columbus, iu Jowa, n post-village of Allamakes co. 
on the Mississippi River, about 85 m, above Dubuque. 
—A twp. of Loni c -A vill. in this twp., abt. 22m. S. W. 

of Muscatine, and abont 3 m. W. of the Iowa River, 

—in Kansas, a village of Doniphan co., on the Missourt 
River, about 10 m. N.N W. of St. Joseph, Missouri. 

—in Kentucky, a pev. and twp. of Hickman co., on the 
Mississippi River, about 300 m. W. S. W. of Frankfort. 

Columbus, in Michigan, a p.-v. and twp. of St. Clair 
co., on Belle River, about 40 m. N. N. E. of Detroit, 

—A village of Ingham co., on Grande River, about 12 m. 
8. by W. of Lansing. 

Columbus. in Minnesota, a village of Columbus twp., 


his appeals to the justice and generosity of the king.“ Anoka co., about 22 m. N. of St. Paul. 


While urging them in 
brother, and other friends, he was seized with a violent 
attack of gout, and expired on May 20, 1506, in full pos- 
session of his faculties, and in a very pious frame of 
mind. In his latter days, his connection with, and neg- 
lect of, Beatrice Enriquez, of Seville, mother of his 
natural son Fernando, “ weighed heavily on his con- 


Fig. 649. — NOUSE IN WHICH COLUMBOS DIED, (at Seville.) 


science,” and on his death-bed he made provision for 
her. Fernando was now eighteen years of age; he be- 
came the biographer of his father, by whom he bad al- 
ways been treated with the same affectionate rd as 
his other son. The latter, Don Diego, renewed the ap- 
plication for redress; and, at length, commenced a law 
rocess against the king, before the “ high council of the 
Indies. This court decided against his majesty; and, 
about the same time, a mutual attachment baving 
sprung up between the young admiral and the Donna 
aria de Toledo, niece of the celebrated duke of Alva, 
who was cousin-german to Ferdinand, and high in his 
favor, such influence was brought to bear, that the king 
was obliged to yield; though not so far us to restore fully 
the dignities and privileges at first conferred. As vice 
queen of Hispaniola, this lady behaved with great dig- 
nity, propriety, and spirit, and did excellent service to 
her husband, who, like his father, was never free from 
the persecution of enemies. Her eldest son, Don Luis, 
resigned all claim to the former titles for n handsome 
pension, with the titles of Duke of Veragua and Mar- 
uis of Jamaica. His eldest daughter married Don 
Diego, her cousin; and they jointly enjoyed the honors 
and estates, but died without issue;—and the legiti- 
mate male line became extinct. At length, in 1608, the 
roperty and titles passed into a branch of the house of 
raganza, in the person of Don NuBez de Portugallo, 
who was grandson of Isabella, third 5 of Don 
Diego C., by his wife, Donna Maria de To . The re- 
mains of C. were taken in 1536 to Santo Domingo, and 
deposited in the cathedral of that city, whence they were 
conveyed with great pomp in 1798 to the cathedral of 
Havana. It has been, however, lately alle, that the 
bones conveyed to Havana are those of Diego, sun of 
Christopher, and that the true remains of the great C. 
are those contained in a crypt discovered in 1877 in the 
cathedral of San Domingo, The transference of the 
remains in 1795 was made with so much caution and 
solemnity, that it would require overwhelming proof 
to conclude that a blunder was then made, and the 
wrong body carried away. 


rson, or by means of his on. Columbus. in Mississippi, a town, cap. of Lowndes co, 


on a“ River, about 140 m. N.E. of Jackson; 
Columbus, in Missouri, a post-village and township of 
Johnson co., about 106 m. N. by W. of Jefferson City; 


. 1,394. 

Columbus, in North Curolina, n 8. co., bordering on 8. 
Carolina ; area, about 600 sq. m. The Lumber River 
bounds it on the N.W., and it is also drained by the 
Waccamaw River. The surface is level, and in some 
parts marshy, Cup. Whitesville. F. (1880) 14,439, 

„ cap. of Polk co., about 90 m. W. of Char- 
Dl 

Columbus, in Nebraska, a 22 and village, 
cap. of Piatte co., on the Loupe fork of Platte River, 
about 86 m. W. by N. of Omaha City, 

Columbus, in Nevada, a P. O. of Esmeralda ch. 

Columbus, in New J „a post-village of Mansfeld 
township, Burlington co, about 12 m, S.S.K. of Trenton, 

Columbus, in Nao Vork, a pust-township of Chenango 
co., on the Unadilla River, about 33 m. S.W. of Utica; 


. 1.197. 

Columbus, the capital of Ohio, and seat of justice 
of Franklin co., is pleasantly located on the E, bank of 
the Scioto River, 90 m. from its outlet, 116 m. N.E. of 
Cincinnati, and 350 m. from Washington; Lat, 30° 67“ 
N., Lon. 83°’ W. C. may be deemed the third city of 
the State in point of size and importance, yielding only, 
in these essentials, to Cincinnati and Cleveland, It was 
laid out in 1812, and established as the sent of govt.; and 
in 1834 was incorporated as a city. Itis built on the rec- 
tangular plan, and laid out with considerable taste and 
uniformity. Its finest porik edifice is, undoubtedly, 
the State House, or Capitol. This is a noble structure, 
having dimensions of 304 ft. in length, by a width of 
134, and covers un area of 55,936 sq. ft. It is reared of 
gray limestone, giving it the appearance of a marble 
structure, and presents a chaste and elegant outside 
appearance quality in no wise deteriorated from in 

e aspect and arrangements of its interior fittings and 
accommodations. Besides this, @ brings forward to 
notice the U. S. Barracks and her fine and extremely 
well-ordered Penitentiary. Asylums for the deaf and 
dumb, the blind, the idiotic, and the lunatic, are here 
conducted on the largest and most improved scale; 
while some 30 churches, the Starling Medical Col 
the State University, and an uasortment of literary, edu- 
cational, and scientific institutions, attest the patriotic 
vigor and mental spirit of her citizens. C. keepa pace 

th her sister cities, requiring for her intell t needs 
not fewer than 3 daily ne 15 weeklies, and 6 
monthly Journala; besides being intersected by eleven 
different railroad lines, A branch of the great Ohio 
Canal also keeps this city in inter-commanication with 
the major part of the State. G, as the centre of a rich 
farming country, ia, naturally, a place of active and 
8 business operations, Her manufacturing 
nterests are large and steadily increasing, and include 
blast-furnaces, rolling-mills, terra-cotta pipe works, car 
works, Ac. C is regularly laid ont, the streets crossing 
at right angles, many of them being adorned with fine 
shade trees, Jp. in 1870, 31,274; in 1880, 61,666. 

Columbus, in Pennsylvania, a post-village and town- 

opa Warren co., on Coffee Creek, about 33 m. E.. E. 

of Erie; pop. about 2,500. : 

Columbus, in Tennessee, a vil of Jackson co. 

—A vill of Polk co on the Hiawassee River, about 
170 m. ES. k. of Nashville. 

Columbus. in Teras, a twp. of Colorado co., on the 
Colorado, about 95 m. S.E, of Austin City. 


known. The discovery produced an extraordinary se Columbus, in Arkansas, a village of Hempstead co, Columbus, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township 


sation in Europe: and C was received by the bovervigns, 


and in every part of Spain, with the highest honor. —|Columbus, in Plorida, n post-village of 


On Sept. 25, 1493 he sulled from Cadiz with a fleet of 
46 


about 10 m. W. of Washington, the county seat. 
Jumbla co., 


on the Suwanee River, about do m. E of Tullabassee. 


‘ 


of “olumbia co., on Crawfish River, on the Milwaukee 
and St. Paul R.R., about 30 m. N.E. of Madison, It con- 
tains 2 banks. 
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Columbus City, in Jwa, a village and township of 
Louisa co. ; also called COLUMBUS, g. v. 

Columbus Grove, in Ohio, n post-village of Putnam 
wo, about 100 m. N W. of Columbus, 

Columella, n. [From Lat, columen, n column.) (Bot.) 
The axis, or central column, of spos or spore-cuse, 

(Zoōl.) The central column, ing its rise from the 

basal centre, iu most of the uuivalve shells. 

Columellia’cem, n. pl. (Bot.) A small order of 
plauta, alliance (inchonales, Diao. Epipetalous sta- 
mens, sinuous anthers bursting longitudinally, and un- 
symmetrical flowers,— The order consists of u single 
genus, Guia, which includes 3 species of evergreen 
shrubs, natives of Mexico and Peru. Their properties 
and nses ure unknown. 

Columel'liform, a. Of the shape of a columella, or 
small column, 


Column, (um,) n. [Lat. columna, columen; W. 


colofn, trom colaf, a stem or stalk, u prop or mappata 


Arch.) A member of a cylindrical form, ph 
or support of — 

buildings, ponat 

ly wrought in 
— and made 
decorative in con- 
formity to the 
order and style of 


sists of a base, a 
shaft or body, and 
acapital, and dif- 
fers from the pi- 
laster, which is 
usare on the 
an, The Greeks 
and Romans cut 
their C. in such a 
manner as to 
make them swell 
out slightly at 
about one-third 
of the entire 
height from the 
base. This was 
called the entasis 
of the C, and was 
effected by means 
of a sliding rule 
known us the rulo 
of Nicomedes. The 
— and 
proportion o! 
were regulated 
the diameter 
the lower end 
of the shaft, 
_— was divid- 
nto two parts 
su i—f, lower a;—9, e 
— 8 cur; — 19, paii 8 aa 
Ten eabdivided Sua Peewee Ie 
into thirty min- 
utes, Peculiarities in the ©. used in the architecture of 
different countries and periods will be noticed in the 
articles devoted to each style of architecture, and to 
each part of a C. as pointed ont in Pig. 650. — Among 
the most celebrated triumphal columns of antiquity is 
' Trajan’s column, erect- 
ed in Rome, in the cen- 
tre of the Forum Tra- 
jani; dedicated to the 
emperor n, as a 
commemoration of his 
victory over the Dna- 
cians, and executed, na 
it is believed, by Apol- 
lodorus. a. b. IIS. It 
is of the Doric order, 
and 132 feet in height, 
The shaft is constructed 
of 34 pieces of Greek 
marble, joined with 
scraps of bronze, i 
—— 3 pon bone 
jegance of proportio: 
is considered a — 4 
piece of art, 2,500 fig- & 
ures are aculptured 
on the entire work; 
they are 2 feet inff 
height at the shaft, and 


Ener of increase to a 
top. 


4 feet at the 


~An erect or elevated - aS 
structure resembling , 651. — 2 
a column; any body Mi PER OP E 
pressing perpendicularly on its base; as, a column of 
water, the vertebral column. 

(Mil) A lurge body of troops drawn up in deep files, 
Bo as to ta narrow front. The term “in column” 
is diametrically opposed to thatof “in line,” when troops 

tan extended front, 

(ant.) A fleet of ships arranged in sailing line of 
om Printin ) A perpend ion of 

inting. dicular section of a . 

{arin} wt 40 of arithmetical 5 ſor 
addition in a tabulated form: as, a column of flunres. 

(Hot.) The consolidated stamens and pistils of Orchi- 
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(Anat.) The term is applied to longitndinal portions 
or tracts of the myclon, of which there are three in each 
lateral moiety, culled, from their situation in the up- 


— jd posture of mun, anterior, middle, and posterwr 


nmns. 

Colum'nar, a. [Lat. ee 
umns; baving the form of columns; lik 
column; us, columnar spar, 

Columnar ity, n. State or position of being columnar. 

Column „a. Columned; having columns. 

Columned, (Kol'umd,) a. Possessing columns; col- 
umnated. 

Column-rale, n. (Printing.) A thin rule of brass, 
used to divide vertically columns of printed matter. 

Colure’,n. (Gr. kalouros — kulas, mutilated, and ours, 
rl (Astron.) One of the two imaginary great circles 
of the celestial sphere intersecting the poles of the 
world: one passing throngh the equinoctial points of 
Aries and Libra and the pole of the equator; and the 
other through the solstitial points of Cancer and Capri- 
corn, and the poles both of the ecliptic and equator. 
For this reason the first is called the equ:noctial, and the 
second the selstitial colure, The name is supposed to 
have been given to them because a portion of these 
circles is always concealed from view under the hori- 
zon. — Brande, 

Coolux, in California. a N.W. co.; area, abont 2,890 sq. 
m. The Sacramento River bounds it on the E as does 
the Red Creek, partly on the N. It is also drained by 
the Elder, Tombs, Stone, and Syracuse creeks. The 
const range passes along ite W. border. Soil, Fertile, 
Cap. Colusa. 

—A post-town, cap. of the above co., about 90 m. NN. E. 
of Benicia, 

Colute’a, n. (Bol) A genus of planta, order Fuleorr 
They are shrubs with unequally pinnate leaves. ( ør- 
borescens, the Diadder-onna, is a hardy, free-tlowering 
shrub, native of Italy, KG And growing nimost alone on 
the summits of Mount Vesuvius, Ita leaves aro used 
instead of senna, 

Col ville, in Nentucky, a post-office of Bourbon eo. 

Colville Valley, in Wusrivgton Territury, derives 


Formed in col- 
e the shaft of a 


its name from un English fort in Columbia, Lat. 488. 


It is about 50 m. lonz, and 3 wide. nnd large quantities 
of very rich land are unvecupied. Pinckney City (oled 


also Colville) bas recently beon established, and already | 


has a pop. of over 300. Near it are the U. States mili- 

tary post (Fort Colville), and the Indian reservation 

This vicinity, since 18-4, has attracted much attention 

as a gold-mining region. Gold is fonnd in all the 
streams and bars from the Spokane River to the N 
boundary, and up the Pen d'Oreille to the Catholic 
Mission. 

Col'vin's Creek, in N. Gurolina, a post-office of New 
ILanover co. 

Colym'bide. n. pl. (Z The Divers, a family of 
birds, order Natutores, They inhabit the northern re- 
gions, and are distinguished by their legs being placed 
so far back, that 
they always as- 
sume an erect po- 
sition when stand- 
ing. Their feetare 
large and webbed; 
they are rapid and 
powerful divers; 
and they feed 
both on fish and 
vegetables. —The 
genus = Colymbus, 
or Divers proper, 
has the bill com- 
preased and acute, 
tail short and 
rounded. Birds of 
this genus excel 
all others in div- 
ing, and in — 
ing progress 
neath the surface 
of the water. 
They aro solitary, keen-sighted, and wary, The Great 
Northern Diver, or Loon, C. torquatus, of N. America, is 
31 inches long, und the wing 14 inches. The Black- 
throated Diver, C. arcticus, of the northern regions, ix 
about 28 inches long, and the wing 12 inches. — The 


Pig. 652, — wack-THKOATED DIVER, 
(Colymbua glacialis.) 


genns Podiorps, or Grebos, has the bill long, slender, ) 


and pointed; the heal in the spring ornamented with 
tuits. These birds frequent lakes, rivers. and the sea 
coast. When alarmed, they remain beneath the surface 
of the water, 
of N. America, J? crista/ns, sometimes called Cargoose, ix 
23 inches long, umber brown above, silvery white below. 

Colza,n. See Rare, 

Com-, a Latin prefix, used in composition for cum, be- 
fore the letters, b, p, und m, signifying tu, with, or againat. 
Bee Cox. 

Co’ma, n. [Or. hima, from d. to lull or hush te 
sleep.) (Med.) A state of drowsy insensibility, in which 
the patient, as if overcome by a deadly sleep, is incapa- 
ble of being roused, C., though frequently the result 
of a congested #tute of the brain, as in apoplexy, may 
arise from the narcotic influence of opium, hemlock, 


exposing only the bill, The Created Grebe) 


belladonna, and other drugs acting on the nervous sys- 
tom: from large quantities of spirits taken into the 
stomach: or from the formation of abscess on the brain, 
and the effusion of pnas or sernam on the surface of that or- 
gan: or it may proceed from injury tothe skull or hend. 
as from fills, blows, ĝo. C., in whatever state found, ie 
always a mere symptom, ite treatment falling onder that 
pursued in apoplexy, poisoning by narcotic drags, &c. 


COMA 


n. [Lat.; Gr. komë, tail of a comet.) 
‘The nebulous atmosphere surrounding the nu 
comet. 

(Bot.) The assemblage of branches forming the head 
of a forest-tree.— Also used to denote bracts that are 
empty and terminate an inflorescence, as in Salvia Her- 
minum, 

Coma Beren‘icas, n. Astron.) A constellation 
of the N. hemisphere, abt, 6° of the equinoctial colure, 
and midway between Cor Carat on the N. E, and Dene 
bola on the S. W. The principal stars are of the 4th and 
Sth magnitude. 

Comacchio, (una fortified town of Central 
Italy, 30 m. K.B.E. of Ferrara; pop. 6,000, 

Co’mack, in New York, n post-villuge of Suffolk co, 
abt. 187 m. SS. E. of Albany. 

Comal’, in Texas, a W. central co,; area, abt. 1,080 sq. 
m. It is drained by the Gundalnpe and Cibolo rivers, 
and by Comal Creek, an affluent of the Gundalu 
The surface is generally hilly, Cap. New Braunfels. 
(1880) 5,546, 1 

Comal Town, in Tras, a village of the above co., 
— — the junction of Comal Creek with the Guadalupe 

ver. 

Coma’na, (Anc. Grp») a city of Cappadocia, (supposed 
to be the modern 8 the ‘iver Siren cele 
brated in antiquity for its temple of Artemis Tauropolia, 

—A city of Pontus, (now Tokat,) equally celebrated for 
its devotion to the goddess Artemis. 

Comanche, in Tu,, central co. ; area, abt. 1,000 sq. 
m. Itis traversed by the Leon River, and the Rush and 
Buckeye creeks, Cup, Comanche, 

—A post-vilinge, cap, of the above co, 

Comanche Indians, the largest and most warlike 
Indinn nation on the N. American continent, are a po- 
mad rece, roaming at large from the coast of the Mexi- 
can Gulf to the K. slope of the Rocky Mountains, They 
have ne Villages or fixed location; Lut are usually found 
in W, Texas and New Mexico, more particularly in the 
vieinage of the Rio Beco, Rio Grande del Norte, and the 
Colorado, Brazos, and Sun Antonio rivers. They nre met 
with sometimes as far N. as Sunta Fe. and they make an 
annual raid into Mexico, often penetrating as far S. as 
Durango, committing grent depredations, and Ieuan 
returning to their own hunting-lodges laden with spoil 
and Mexican female captives (contemptoonsly known 
as“ yaller-bellies.”) This kind of razzia is so periodical 


cleus cfs 


Fig. 053,— COMANCHE BEARING AWAY A CAPTIVE. 


in its orenrrence, as to have acquired the name of the 
“ Mexican Moon.” Their range is variously estimated; 
Dnt it is believed that ita trae limits may be pnt down 
us from 800 to 000 m. N. to S. and from È. to about 

on the “war path,” their sphere of action 

, almost Indefinably extended. The Coman- 
ches are. perhaps, the finest horsemen in the world; they, 
in fact, ire in the saldie, and consider it beneath their 
dignity to walk on “terra firma.” This nation jè swp- 
posed to be the richest, and most numerons, as well as 
powerful, of all the redskins Infesting this continent, 
and at the same time the flercest and most intractable, 
Physically, too, they far surpass all the other aboriginal 
tribes belonging to this country ; this, however, may be 
partly attributable to the fet, that they eteadfuetly ig- 
nore the use of epirituous liquors, being the only Indian 
nation proof against the fuscination of whisky. They 
aro essentially warlike, but cruel and treacherous, make 
no male prisoners, and cherish a profound contempt for 
Mexicans, negroes, and many of their Indian congeners. 
Their numbers cannot be stated with nny approach to 
accuracy, bnt as nenrly as can be ascertained, they con- 
sist pranon 20.000 aa ang can muster on the war- 
path from 2.500 to 3,000 ors, Well woun armed, 
and disciplined. 1 


COMB 


COMB 


Coman’dra, n. Gr. komi, hair, and andres, stamens.}]| Comber, Gim“ r,) n. One who combs; a wool-comber ; 


(Bet.) A genus of plants, order Santalacer, They are 
very smooth, suffruticose plants of America; ped 
axillary and terminal; flowers small, umbellate. C. 
umbrilata, the Bastard Toad-flax, is found in rocky woods 
throughout the U. States, 

Co mnn's Well, in Virginia, a P. O. of Sussex co. 

Coma’‘rum, n. Gr. komaros, the strawberry-tree, 
which this plant resembles.) (Bot) A genus of plants, 
order Rosaceæ. C. palustre, the Marsh cinquctoil, is 
found in swamps from Wisconsin to the Arctic Circle, 

Co/mate, d. lat. comatus, trom coma, hair.) Hairy; 
encompassed with a bushy appearance, like hair, 

Co-mate’, n. A fellow-companion; a comrade. 

My co-mates and brothers in exile." — Shuks. 

Comatose, Co matous, a. [From Lat. cdma, leth- 
argy.] Relating to, or resembling, coma; preternaturally 
disposed to sleep; lethargic; drowsy ; as, comatose tever. 

Comaya’gua, (formerly Nj ud.) the cap. of the 
republic of Honduras and of a dep. of same name, on the 
Ulloa River, 192 m. E. of Guatemala; Lat. 14° 23’ N., 
Lon. 879 39’ E.; pop. about 8,000. 

Comb, Combe, Coomb, Coombe, n. (A. S. comb; 
Gr. kumbos W. com, a hollow, a deep valley.) A valley; 
a hollow depression of laud; a circular dell; as, Ilfra- 
combe. 

—One of the cells in which bees lodge their honey ; an 
assemblage of such cells; as, a honey-comb. 

Comb, (cam,) n. [A.S.; Du. kam; Ger. kumm; O. Ger. 
kump; Icel, kambr. Probably from ancient Ger. kam, 
the hand: applied to things having incisions similar to 
the hand, such as a comb, the crest of a cock, &.] An 
instrument with teeth, for separating and adjusting 
hair, wool, or flax; as, a hair-comb, a curry-comb. 

“ By fair Ligea’s golden comb.” — Milton. 

—The red, fleshy crest of a cock, so culled from its pecti- 
pated indentations. 

“ High was his comb, and coral-red withal.” — Dryden. 

—Any instrument resembling a comb. 

—In England, a dry measure containing four bushels. 
(Sometimes written Cooma.) 

Tuo top or crest of a wave; a comber. 

—v. a. To separate, disentangle, cleanse, and adjust with 
acomb; as, to comb wool. 

“ She with ribbons tied 

His tender neck, and comb d his silken hide. - Dryden. 

To comb the noddle or hair. A cant expression, de- 
noting to assault, or inflict blows upon the head, as a 
virago attacking her husband. 

“Her care shall be 
To comb your noddle with a three-legg'd stool."—Shaks. 

—v.t. (Naut.) To roll over; to present a curving ridge; 
to break into masses of white foam; a comber; as, a 
combing wave. X 

Comba'hee, in S. Carolina, a small river forming the 
boundary between Beaufort and Colleton districts, and 
entering the Atlantic throngh St. Helena Sound. 

Com bat. v.i. Fr. combuttre—cm for con, and battre, to 
bent.] To contend with an opposing force; to resist; to 
contest; to actin opposition; as, to combat injustice, 

Pardon me, I will not combat in my shirt.” —Shaks. 

—v. a. To oppose by force; to contend aguinst; to resist; 
as, to combul an enemy. 

„Love yields at last, thus combated by pride.” — Lansdowne. 

—n. A fight; a battle; a contest; an engagement; a duel. 

»The combat deepens. On, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory, or the grave.” — Campbell. 

Single combat. A duel; a contest fought between 
two persons. 

Com batable, a. Fr. combattable.] That may be com- 
bated, disputed, or opposed. 

Combatant, a. Contending; disposed to contend. 

(Her.) Applied to two beasts which, in a coat of arms, 
have their faces to each other. inan attitude of fighting. 

—n. One who combats; a fighter; a champion; a duellist. 

Men become combatants for those opinions.” — Locke. 

Com’bater, n. One who combats: a combatant. 

e a. Disposed or inclined to combat; pug- 
nucious. 

Combat’iveness, n. (hren. ) Disposition or propen- 
sity to fight or contend. 

Comb’-broach, n. The tooth of a wool-comb. 

Comb’-brush, n. A brush used forcleaning combs. 

Combe, Avpgew. an English physician and writer on 
hygiene, &c.: B. at Edinburgh, 1797. His principal 
works are, The Moral and Physical Management of m- 
Jancy; The Principles of Physiology applied to the Pre- 
servatton of Health and to Education; and The Physiol- 
ogy of Digestim. D. 1847. 

Combe, George, brother of the preceding, B. at Edin- 
burgh, 1788; was educated for the legal profession, in 
which he practised for upwards of 20 years. In 1816 he 
became a convert to the views of Dr. Spurzheim, who 
was then on a visit to Edinburgh, and in the course 
of years had so familiarized himself with the subject 
that he published Essays on Phrenology. which he after- 
wards expanded into his System of Phrenology ; and, in 
1824, founded the Phrenological Journal as the means of 

romulgating his views. In 1528 he gave to the world 

is ablest work, the nin of Man. This work 
excited a wide and deep impression. In 1837, C. devoted 
himself exclusively to literature, visited the U. States 
and Germany, and though himself in delicate health, 
devoted his whole time to the promulgation of his 
moral, social, and philosophical views by means of lec- 
tures and the press. Besides the above works, C. is the 
author of Notes on America, 1841; Notes on the Refor- 
mation in Germany, 1846; the Life of his brother, Dr. 
Andrew Combe, and various other works. D. 1858. 


one who combs fax, &c. 

—A high-crested wave rolling over and breaking into 
foam. — See BEACH-COMBER. 

Com'bermere, STAPLETON Corton, Viscount, an Eng- 
lish tield-marshal, B. 1773. He served in India. and af- 
terwards in the Peninsular war, in which he commanded 
the British cavalry, participated in the great battles of 
Talavera, Fuentes d'Onor, aud Salamanca (where he was 


severely wounded), the Pyrenees, Orthes, and Toulouse; j 


and attained great distinction for the brilliant courage, 
and skilful strategy he displayed throughout the cam- 
paign. Lord C. was raised to the peerage in 1814. In 
1822, he was appointed commander-iu-chicf in India, and 
in that position captured the important and almost im- 
pregnable city of Bhurtpore. In 1852, Lord C. was ap- 
pointed Constable of the Tower of London, and in 1509 
made a field-marshal. D. 1865, 

Combin, (kom’bd,) one of the culminating peaks of the 
Pennine Alps, 9 m. from Marigny. Height, 14,124 feet. 

Combin’able, a. That may be combined. 

Com bi mableness, n. State or quality of being com- 

nable. 

Combin’ant, n. (Math.) According to Sylvester, a 
covariant (or invariant) of two or more quantica, which 
possesses the additional property of remaining unal- 
tered, a factor excepted, when the quantics are replaced 
by linear functions of themselves, 

Combina‘tion, n. [Lat. combinatio.) State of being 
combined; union of two or more persons or things to 
accomplish some object; alliance; confederacy; associ- 
ation; coalition; as, a combination of forces. 

(Chem.) Union of two or more substances in such a 
manner as to form a new compound, — For the laws of 
C., see Atomic THEORY. 

(Algebra.) pl. The different arrangements of a num- 
ber of objects (letters) into groups of a given nature. In 
combinations, no regard is paid to the order in which 
the objects are arranged in each gronp; whilst in varia- 
tions and permutations this order is respected. 

imbination room. An apartment in colleges at Cam- 
bridge University, England, used by the tellows as a 
withdrawing-room, or snuggery. 


|Combin’‘ative, Combi‘natory, a. Tending to, 


or influencing combination. (n.) 

Combine’, r.a. [Fr. combiner, from L. Lat. combino — 
com, and bint, two und two, or double.) To unite or join 
two or more things together; to link closely together; 
to cause to nnite; to bring into union or confederacy. 

“ And all combin'd, save what thou must combine 
By holy marriage. Shaks, 


To come into close union; to unite, agree, or coa- 
lesce; to league together; to confederate. 
“ When bad men combine, the good must associate.” —Burke. 


To unite chemically by natural affinity, and form a new 
compound, 

Combiners n. The person who, or thing which, com- 

ines. 

Combing, n. Act of using a comb; as, the combing 
of wool. 

—Fualse hair combed over the forehead where bald. 

Comb ’ings, n. pl. (Naut.) See Coamines. 

Comb ‘less, a. Wanting a comb or crest. 

Com boloio, (kom-bo-lé'yo.) A rosary of 99 beads used 
by Mohammedans. 

And by her comboloio lies 
A Koran of illumined dyes." —Byron. 

Combooco’num, a town of Hindostan, prov. Car- 
natic, dist. Tanjore, 20 m. N.E. of the latter city. C. was 
anciently the cap. of the Cholas, one of the most famous 
of the old Hindoo dynasties. and who gave their name to 
the whole coast of Cholamundu or Coromandel. It 
presents many remains of its former splendor. Pup. Es- 
timated at 140,000. 

Com’bourg. a town of France, dep, Ile-et-Vilaine, 20 
m. S. S. E. of St. Malo; pop. 5,434. 

Combreta’cere, 1. pi. (Bot.) The Myrobalans, an 
ord. of plants. alliance Myrtales. Diaa. 1-celled ovary, 
pendulous ovules, dotless leaves, seeds without albumen, 
and convolute cotyledons, There are 22 genera, and nbt. 
200 species, which are exclusively natives of the tropical 
parts of America, Africa, and Asia. ‘Trees or shrubs 
with exstipulate entire leaves, and flowers either per- 
fect or unisexunl. In the flower we may remark a sn- 
perior calyx, with a 4-5-lobed deciduous limb; petals 
equal in number to, and alternate with, the lobes of 
the calyx: stamens inserted with the petals on the 
calyx, generally twice as numerous as the lobes of 
that part, though sometimes thrice as many, and some- 
times equal to them in number. The order is remark- 
able for the presence of an astringent principle, which 
renders the barks of some species, and the fruits and 
flowers of others, useful for tanning and dyeing. — 


Combretum butyrosum, a native of S.W. Africa, produces 
a kind of vegetable wax, which is called Chiquita by the 
Caffres, who make use of it to dress their victuals. 

Comb’-shaped, a. (Bot.) Pectinate; toothed like a 
comb. 2 

Combustible, a. Fr. combustible, from Lat. comburo, 
combustos — con, and burn - uri, to burn.) That will 
take fire and burn: capable of catching fire; inflam- 
mable; as, combustible materials. 

Sin is to the soul like fire to combustible matter.“ South. 

—Hot-tempered; quick to take offence; easily excited; 
irascible; as, a combustible temper. 

—n. A substance easily set on fire, or that readily takes 
fire and burns. 

Combus'tibleness. Combustibility, n. Qual- 
ity of being combustible; capability of taking fire and 
burning; aptness to kindle. 
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Combus'tion, n. [Lat. combustio.] The operation of 
fire on inflammable substances, by which it smokes, 
flames, and is reduced to ashes. 

(Chem.) This term is generally applied to the phe- 
nomena exhibited by burning bodies, and which depend 
upon the rapid union of the combustible with the oxygen 
of the air. The evolution of heat and light which nt- 
tends this process announces intense chemical action; 
and we consequently find that ( is always attended by 
the production of new compounds. — Sec HEAT. 

Spontaneous human C., is n subject that bas from time 
to time given rise to a considerable nmount of discussion 
among its believers and disbelievers. Numerous ap- 
parently well-authenticated cases are given of this phe- 
nomenon: but the difficulties of nccounting for the 
chemical changes involved in such a case have cansed 
many eminent persons to reject the whole matter, and 
contend that none of the cases bave been sufficiently 
well authenticated. Ona point where ductors differ 80 
much, we may well refrain from giving av opinion. The 
cause to which it is usually traced is gross intemperance, 
The victim is almost invariably a woman, fat, and rarely 
under 60 years of age. The flame is described as of a 
bluish color, obscure in the light, and extinguished with 
difficulty by water. Sometimes the body is said to have 
been consumed so as to crumble to pieces when moved, 
without the clothes being burned ; in other cases the G 
has extended to neighboring objects. The ashes are 
always a fatty kind of soot: and a similar greasy matter, 
of feetid odor, is deposited on objects around, 

Combus' tive, a. Inflammable ; combustible; easy to 
tuke fire. 

Come, (kum,) v. i. (imp. CAME: pp. COME.) [A. S. cuman, 
can; Ger. kommen ; Goth. griman, komen ; O. Ger. 
quemin; probably from Sansk. gam, to go.) To move 
toward or hitherward; to draw nigh; to approach: to 
advance nearer from any distance ; —in contradistinction 
togo. i 

90 “ Come one, come all! this rock shall fly 

From its frm base as soon as . — Sir W. Scott. 

—To arrive ; to reach; to be present; to advance from one 
stage or condition to another; to attain to any state or 
character; to arrive at some hubit or disposition; to 
happen; to fall vut; to occur. 

Come what come may, 
Time and the hour runs through the roughest day.” — Shaka, 

—To appear; to appear in sight; to become manifest or 
evident. 

“She comes unlook'd for, if she comes at all.” — Pope. 

To come, in the future; yet to arrive ; as, in days t come, 

To come about, to come to pass; to arrive; to take its 
place in the order of occurrences ; to fall out. 

Aud let me speak ... how these things come about." — Shaka. 

—To change; to come round; as, the ship comes alind. 

They are come about, and won to the true side.""— Ben Junson, 

To come again, to return. — To come after, to follow; 
to succeed. 

It any man will come after me, let him deny himself." 

Matt. xvi. 24. 

To come to obtain, or procure ; as, to come after a runa- 
way wife.. To come at, to reach; to get within reach of; 
to obtain; to gain; as, to come at knowledge. 

“ We always prize those women most who are hardest to come 
at.” — Addison. 

—To come toward, in ettack or onslaught. 

To come away, to depurt; to leave; to part company 
with.— To come by, to acquire; to gnin ; to possess; as, lo 
come by a fortune. 

“ Love is like a child 
That longs for everything that he can come by." — Shake. 

Ta come down with, to pay over; to hand over to 
another; us, he came down with the money. — To come 
home, to come or press Closely; to touch one’s interest, 
reason, or sympathies; to recoil upon; as, “ Lies like 
chickens come home to roost.” Eng. Proverb — ( Naut.) 
Said of an anchor when it is loosened from the ground, 
and drags: as, the anchor comes home. 

To come in, to comply; to yield; to hold out no longer; 
as, deserters come in by hundreds.—To come into tash 
ion; to become the mode; to be bronght into use. 

Silken garments did not come in till late.“ — Dryden, 

To come in for, to inherit; to nequire ashare of; to gc- 
crue from: as, to come in for a wood thing. — To come in- 
to, to join with; to take part in; to bring help to; to 
agree; to comply with; as, fo come into a scheme.— 
In come nigh or near, to approach in place; to be equal 
to; to resemble in excellence. 

„With such admirable invention that nothing ancient or mod- 
ern seems to come near it.“ — Temple. 

To ceme of, to proceed or issue from. as a descendant 
from an ancestor.—To issue trom, as effect from cause, 

“I told you what would come of this." — Shaks. 

To come off, to escape; to get away from; to be car- 
ried through. 

“If they come of safe, call their deliverance a miracle.” Addison. 

To take place; as, the wedding comes off-next week. 

Came off with glory and success.” — Hudibras. 

To come on, to advance; to make progress; to thrive; 
as, he comes on well. 

“Come on, and do the worst you can.” 

“They mend their pace as night comes on. 

To come over, to pass from one side to another. 

“A man in changing his side, . . . is seldom esteemed by those 
he comes over to. — Addison. 

—To rise, and pass over, in distillation. 

Liquor that is wont to come over in this analysis.” — Boyle, 

To come out, to be made public; to be revealed; as, 
a new book has come out.— To come to an issue; as, 
to come out well in the end. — To come oul with, to dis- 
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close; to give publicity to; to reveal, or publish; as, fo 
come out with a story.— Ih come short, to be wanting ; as, 
he came short of his dinner.—7» come to, to consent or 
yield ; to become reconciled again, 

„What is this, if any parson will not come to? — Shaks. 

To come fo, to umount to: as, it comes to a large sum. 
To come to one’s self, to recover; to be restored to con- 
sciousness or composure. 

„I shall leave him till he comes to himself.” — Sir W. Temple. 

To come to pass, to fall out; to occur; to happen.— To 
come up, to rise; to ascend.— To spring up; to shoot 
above the gronnd; as, a flower comes up.—To come iuto 
use, as a style, mode, or fashion; as, velvet coats are 
coming up again. 

To come up. (Naut.) To slack off a rope or tackle. — 

To come up the capstan, to re its proper action, 60 
as to slacken a rope or hawser.—Z» come up the taci le- 
fall, to gently ease off the tackle.—T7o come up to, to rise 
to; to be ona par with; to vie with; as, to come up to 
another in dress or appearance.—To come up with, to 
overtake; as, to come up with a ship at sea.—To come 
upon, to fall on; to make an attack or onslaught; to 
invade ; as, to come upon the enemy. 

„When old age comes upon him, it comes alone.” — South. 

(In the imperatire, come is often used interjectionally, 
to encourage, excite, or command attention.) 

Comedian, n. Fr. comédien. See ComeDy.) A comic 
actor or player;—(opposed to tragedian;) as, “The 
famous comedian Roscius.” — Middleton, 

—A writer of comedies. (0. and R.) 

“ Scaliger willeth us to admire Plautus as a comedian.” Peacham. 

Comedy. n. [Lat. comedia; Gr. kemédia, probably 
from ké-mé, a village, and 6-dZ, a song. Originally, a 
song or metrical composition of a mirthful character, | 
which was sung or recited from village to village, by 
strolling actors.) (Lit.) A species of drama, of which 
the characteris- 
tics in modern 
nsage are, that its 
incidents and lan- 
guage approach 
nearly to those of 
ordinary life; 
that the termina- 
tion of its intrigue 
is huppy: and that 
it is distinguished 
by greater length, 
and greater com- 
plexity of plot, 
from the lighter 
theatrical piece 
entitled a farce. 
The original Attic 
C. wasa burlesque 
tragedy in form, 
in substance A sa- 
tire on individu- 
als, and fonnded 
on political or 
other matters of 
public inte The modern C. is derived from the new 
C. of the Greeks, of which Menander and Philemon were 
the principal authors, and which hns been preserved to 
us throngh the Latin imitations of Plautus and Terence. | 
The object of C is to expose to censure and rilicule the 
follies and vices of mankind. It naturally divides itse!f 
into two kinds — C. of character, and C. of intrigue. In 
the former the display of some peculiar character is 
chiefly aimed at; and the action is contrived with a view 
to this end, and is treat as subordinate to it. In the 
latter the plot or action of the play is made the princi- 
pal object. The French C. are chiefly C. of character; 
the English and Ame 1 mostly @ of intrigue. In 
good C. both characteristics should be properly mixed 
together. 

Comelily, (kum’le-le,) a. In a fit, suitable, or beseeming | 
mi er. 


SCENE OF A GREEK COMEDY. 
(British Museum.) 
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ess, n. State or quality of being comely; 

that which is becoming, fit, or suitable in form or man- 

ner: gracefulness; symmetry; harmony of attractive 
parts. 

„A careless comeliness with comely care! 

Come'ly, a. 
priate. 

„This is a happier and more comely time.“ — Shake. 

—Handsome; graceful ; attractive; well-proportioned ; as, 
a comely lass. 

Thou art a comely, young, and valiant knight.” — Dryden. 

Come'ly, adv. In a comely manner; handsomely; 
gracefully. 

“To ride comely, ...to dance comely, be very necessary for a 
courtly gentleman.” — Ascham. 

Come-off’, n. Evasion; subterfuge: excuse. 

Come-out'er, n. A term used in the United States to 
denote one who comes out or withdraws from a regular | 
church, or other organization, under the pretence of its 
being corrupt; a radical reformer— Webster. 

Comer, n. One who comes. 

It is natural to be kind to the last comer.” — L’ Estrange. 

Comessa’'tion, n. [Lat. comessatio.] Revelry ; feast- 
ing ; debauch. 

Comes'tibhles, n. pl. Fr., from Lat. com, and edere, to 
ent.] Eatables; viands; food. 

Comet. n. [Lat. conta; Gr. kométés, from komé, hair.]| 
( Astron.) A name given to lnminous celestial bodies which 
occasionally appear in the heavens; consisting of a round 
body, termed the head, to which a long stream of licht 
is generally appended, called the tail, which stretches 


* — Sir P. Sidney. 
Becoming; fit; suitable; decent; appro- 
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across the heavens for some considerable distance. The 
head consists, for the most part, of an ill-defined Jumi- 
nous haze, with a bright mass of light in the centre, called 
the nucleus, which resembles a star or small planet in 
apparent size and appearance. The tail is a long train 
of light, streaming out like hair behind the head, whence 
the name comet. In some comets, the head is without 
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any nuclens whatever, and others have the luminous 
head without any tail appended to it. The tail is often 
of great length; that of the C. of 1858, called Dounti's 
C., being about 50,000,000 miles in length, while that of 
the comet of 1843, one of the most brilliant ever ob- 
served, was quite three times as long. These bodies 
travel round the sun in the path of an ellipse, having 
the sun as one of its foci; or in a parabolic curve. They 
are only seen when they are at their perihelion, and the 
tail isalways turned away from the sun. C. differ consid- 
erably from each other in form, some being without any 
tail, as has been said; but they generally have a broad, 
luminous tail, slightly curved in shape, which trails be- 
hind the head. They were supposed by the ancients to 
prognosticate some disastrous event, and they were con- 
sidered to be within the region of the atmosphere that 
surrounds the earth. Tycho Brahe proved, however, 
that they were situated beyond the earth’s orbit, and 
Newton showed that they travelled in elliptical orbits 
of great eccentricity, the curvature of which did not 
differ much from that of a parabola, Considering this 
to be the case, and assuming the path of the C. of 1682 
to be parabolic in form, the astronomer Halley calculat- 
ed its orbit from Newton's observations, and predicted 
its re-nppearance about the end of 1758 or the curly part 
of 1759, making allowances for the disturbing action of 
the planet Jupiter. Halley’s prediction was verified. 
When it reappeared, it was first observed on Christmas- 
day, 1758, by n German astronomer, and it passed its 
perihelion in March, 1759, thus adding to Halley’s fame 
as an astronomer, und confirming the theory that New- 
ton had advanced respecting the revolution of these 
bodies. This C., now known as Halley’s C., which had 
been noticed in 1378, 1456, 1531, 1607, 1682, and 1759. 
appeared again in 1855, and, assuming 76 years to be the 
mean time that elapses between its successive appear- 
ances at its perihelion, it will be seen again in 1910. 
The comets of Encke, De Vico, Biela, and Faye and 
Brorsen, have also reappeared at the time calculated for 
their return to their perihelion, the last in May, 1868. 
Of the comets whose returns to the sun in successive rev- 
olutions have been verified by observation, the first that 
we have to wait for are D'Arrest's C., iu Oct., 1870, and 
Méchain’s G., in Oct., 1871. The large and brilliant C. 
of 16-0, which is supposed to be the one that appeared 
in the year 44 B. C., just before the death of Julius Cæ- 
sar, and from which Newton derived the data which led 
him to assert that C. revolved around the sun in elliptic 
or parabolic orbits, was one of the most remarkable that 
has ever been observed. It presented an appearance of 
surpassing splendor; its tail appeared to extend over an 
arc of 40°, and it approached nearer to the sun than any 
that have yet been noticed, except the C. of 1843. which 
is also considered to have surpassed it in magnificence 
and lustre. It is beyond the bounds of possibility to 
state how many comets there are revolving around the 
sun, which is the centre of our solar system: but it may 
be said that more than two hundred have been observed 
up to the present time, the orbits of which have been 
calculated. Of these, about fifty revolve in elliptic or- 
bits, and six at least have been observed at several suc- 
cessive appearances at their perihelion. With respect 
to their dimensions, it was nscertained by micrometric 
measurement that the great comet of 1811, which is sup- 
posed to arrive at its perihelion abont once in 8,000 
years, had a head 1,270,000 miles in diameter, with a 
nucleus in the centre, the diameter of which was about 
2,640 miles, and a tail 100,000,009 miles in length. The 
nucleus of Donati’s C. was 800 miles in diameter, while 
the diameter of the surrounding nebulous haze was abt. 
100,000 miles, and the tail 51,000,000 miles at its greatest 
length. It is not known of what substance G consist; 
but it is evident that, whatever it may be, it must be 
extremely thin and withont any sensible weight, as 
stars have been observed shining through comets with 
undiminished lustre, which a slight fog would altogether 
hide from view. Newton considered the nucleus ofa C. 
to be a solid body; but no astronomer has ever yet ob- 
served the passage of the nucleus of any C. over a star, 
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which would decide the question whether they are solid 
or not. The great C. of 1843 was only 475,000 miles dis- 
tant from the sun at its perihelion, and is considered to 
have been exposed to a heat more thun 2.000 times 
greater than that of red-hot iron. It is not known what 
causes the tail of the C; but it is supposed to be formed 
by a repulsive force acting on it from the sun, which 
drives particles thrown of from the nucleus to a great 
distance into space, in a direction proceeding away from 
the sup. It has been ascertained that the tails of C. in- 
crease in length and volume as they approach the sun, 
and decrease as they move away from it, their maximum 
length being attained when at their perihelion —A new 
C. (II. 1868) was discovered on June 13, 1868, by Dr Win- 
necke, at Carlsruhe. It was also independently dis- 
covered the same night, at the Marseilles observatory. 
On the 20th, the tail was more than 3° in length About 
that time the C. was just visible to the naked eye, and 
when brightest, was comparable to a star of the 6th mag- 
nitude. One of the most brilliant C. in record crossed 
the northern skies in the spring of 1881. It was con- 
jectured that it was the great C. of 181], in the track 
of which it was nearly moving, but its ideutity with 
that body has not been ascertained. 

Cometa’rium, Com/etary, n. (Asfron.) A ma- 
chine constructed to represent the revolution of a comet 
around the sun. — Crabbe, 

Com’etary, a. Relating to a comet. 

Cometic, a. Cometary. (R.)— Johnson, 

Cometog’raphy, n. [Gr. komélés, a comet, and 
grapho, to write.} The history and description of comets. 

Com ‘fit, n. [Lat. conficio, confectus, to make up to- 
gether; Sp. confite ; Fr. confiture ; It. confettura.] A dry 
sweetmeat; a confect. 

—v. a. To preserve dry with sugar. 

Comfort, n. That which gives strength, enconrage- 
ment, and support in distress; consolation; encourage- 
ment; solace. 

Ense; rest; relief; that which gives consolation; tran- 
quil enjoyment; freedom from that which disturbs or 
annoys. 

(Law.) Support; assistance; countenance; as, to give 
comfort to rebels. 

—A comfortable or comforter; a woollen wrap: a wadded 
quilt. (Used in the U. States.) See COMFORTER. 

—v.a. Fr. conforter, from L. Lat. con forto—con (intensive), 
and fortis, strong.) To strengthen, encourage, solace, 
console, or cheer, 

(Law.) To assist; to relieve, as an accessory. 

Comfortable, a. Susceptible of comfort; possessing 
comfort; being in a state of ease or moderate enjoy- 
ment; that affords or may afford comfort, ease, or enjoy- 
ment: as, a comfortable bed. 

“ A comfortable provision made for their subsistence.” — Dryden. 

—Tranquil; without actual pain or discomposure ;—used 
of an invalid or sick person. 


For my sake be comfortable ; hold death 
A while at the arm's end.” — Shakes. 


Comfortable, n. In the U. States, a wadded bed- 
quilt: a comforter. 
Comfortably, adv. In a comfortable or easy manner. 
Comforter, n. One who, or the thing which, admin- 
isters comfort; a consoler: a strengthencr and supporter 
of the mind in time of sickness or trouble. 
„Miserable comforters are ye all.” — Job xvi. 2. 


(Scrip.) The Almighty, with regard to his power of 
affording strength and support to those who believe. 
The Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost.""— John xiv. 26. 


A knitted woollen wrap or tippet to encircle the throat 
and neck.—In the U. S., a comfort; a wadded bed-quilt. 

Com’fortless. a. Destitute of comfort; forlorn; 
wretched; miserable. 
Aud eat my heart in com/fortless despair.” — Spenser. 
Com’fortlessness, n. State of being comfortless. 
Com ſortress, n. A female who administers com- 
fort. (R.) 

Comfrey, n. [Corrupted from Lat. confirmo— con, and 
firmo, to strengthen.) (Bot.) See Sympuitum. 

Comic, Comical, a. [Lat. comicus.) Relating to 
comedy, in opposition to tragedy: as, the comic muse. 
„A comic subject loves an humble verse. — Fart of Roscommon. 

—Exciting or raising mirth: fitted to canse merriment; 
diverting: sportive; ludicrous; as, a comic song, a comi- 
cal adventure. 

‘Stately triumphs, mirthful comic shows.” — Shaks. 

Comical'ity. n. That which is mirthful, comical, or 
ludicrous; as, the com:calities of a buffoon. 

Com’‘ically, adv. Ina comical, or mirth-provoking 
manner. 

Com‘icalness, n. State or quality of being comical. 

Com'iery. n. Comicality; art or power of exciting 
merriment; as, “ Cheerful comicry.” — Giles. 

Comines’, PHILIPPE DE, a French stetesman and histo- 
rian, B. at the castle of Comines, near Lille, 1445. He 
entered the service of Charles the Bold, duke of Bur- 

undy. In 1472 he was sent by Charles to the French 

Court, entered the service of Louis X1., and remained in 
it till the king's death, in 1483. Litigation then arose 
respecting some estates given him by Louis, and he was 
imprisoned. On his release he was made a councillor by 
Charles VIII., whom he followed in his invasion of Italy. 
He retired in 1498. and p. 1511. His Mémvires present a 
very vivid and authentic portraiture of the court of 
Louis XI., and of the principal events and general char 
acter of the age in which he lived. D. 1509, at his do 
main of Argenton. 

Com/ing-in, n. That which comes, as revenue or in 
come 

What are thy rents? what are thy cominge- in — Shake, 
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-amtranes; arrival. 
“I know thy going-out and thy coming - in.“ —2 Kinge xix. 97. 

Comitan’, or Couir'rax, in Mexico, a town of the 
State of Chiapa, on the Grijalva River, 40 m. S. E. of 
Ciudad Real. Pop. 10,000. 

Comite, iu Louisiana, a small river, rising in E. Félici- 
ana parish, and flowing 8. into the Amité, about 15 m, 
E. of Baton Rouge. 

Comitia, (ko-mish'ya,) n. pl. par sing. comitium, from 
comen, for che. (Rom. Hest.) The public assemblies 
of the Roman people, at which all the most important 
business of the State was transacted, as the election 
of magistrates, the passing of laws, the declaring of war, 
the making of peace, and, in some cases, the trial of per- 
sons charged with public crimes. There were 3 kinds 
of G. according to the 3 different divisions of the Roman 
people, viz.: 1. The Comitia Curiata, or assembly of the 
Curie, the institution of which is assigned to Romulus; 
2. The Comitia Centuriata, or assembly of the centuries, 
in which the people gave their votes according to the 
classification instituted by Servius Tullius; 3. The Co- 
mitia Trihutu, or assembly of the people according to their 
division into the local tribes. The first 2 required the au- 
thority of the senate, and could not be held without tak- 
ing the auspices; the last did not require these sanctions, 

Comitial, a. [Lat. comitial’s.] Relating, or pertaining, 
to the comitia. — Of, or pertaining to, assemblies of the 
people, 

Com’ ity, n. Fr. comité, from Lat. comitas, from comis ; 
probably from com for con, and mitis, mild.) Mild- 
ness; affability ; suavity of manners; courtesy; civility ; 
politeness; as, the comity of nations. 

Com mn. n. [Gr. komma, from kopt, to chop or cut 
off.] In punctuation, the point marked thus (,), noting 
the subordinate clauses of a sentence, or the shortest 
pause in reading. 

(Mus.) A small interval in music, as the difference 
between a major and a minor half-stop. 

Command, v.a. [Fr. commander; Lat. con (intensive), 
and mando— manus, the hand, and do, to give.) To com- 
mit or intrust to the care of another; to enjoin authori- 
tatively; to bid; to direct; to order; to charge; to 
dictate to; to lay injunction upon. 

“ We will sacrifice to the Lord our God, as he shall command 
us." — Exod, viii. 27. 

—To have supreme power and authority over; to hold in 
subjection or obedience ; to govern ; to lead, as a general; 
as, to command an army. 

Those he commands move only in command, 
Nothiug in love.” — Shaks. 

To overlook; to be subject to the eye; to have within 

a sphere of control or influence; as, a commanding view. 
“ His eye might there command." — Milton, 

—To claim; to challenge; tosecure; to exact or enforce 
by moral power or influence; as, to command esteem, 
„is not in mortals to command success. — Addison. 

—v. i. To have or to exercise supreme authority; to pos- 

sess the chief power; tu govern. 
“ Those two commanding powers of the soul, the understanding 
and the will.“ — South. 

—n, Supreme power or authority; control; sway; influ- 
ence, 

“ He assumed an absolute command over his readers.” —Dryden. 

—Mandate; order; charge; direction; injunction; au- 
thoritative message. 

“Aa there is no prohibition of it, so no command for it.”— Taylor. 

Act or exercise of control or authority. 

~ Command and force may often create, but can never cure, an 
aversion.” — Locke. 

—Power of overlooking; subjection to the scope of vision; 
ability to watch, survey, or control; as, command of 
eyesight. — A body of troops; any division of naval or 
military forces, forming a particular officer's charge; as, 
the command of the Army of the Potomac. 

„While yet my soldiers are in my command. — Shakes, 


Command’able, a. That may be commanded, 

Commandant, n. [Fr] A commander ; a command- 
ing officer of a place, or of a body of troops; as, lieuten- 
ant-colonel commandant. 

Command’er, n. One who commands; a lender; a 
chief; the chief officer of an army or of any division 
thereof; as, a commander-in-chief. 

Supreme commander both of sea and land.“ Waller. 


(Naral.) An officer in the navy who ranks between 

a lieutenant and captain; as, a post-commander, 

—A pavior's beetle, or heavy wooden mallet, used in 
paving. 

—The chief of certain orders of knighthood; as, a com- 
mander of Malta. : 

Command ership, n. Office of a commander. 

Commandery, Command ry, n. Fr. comman- 
derie.] The manorial demesne, and all rights and privi- 
leges pertaining thereto, belonging to an order or body 
of Knights: as, a commander of Knights Templars. 
(Sometimes called PRECEPTORY.) 

Commanding, a. Calculated to overawe, influence, 
or control: as, a commanding presence. 

Command ingly, adv. In acommanding manner. 

Com’mandite, n. (French Law.) A partnership in 
which one furnishes money, and another, or others, their 
experience, skill, and labor in lieu of capital; a special 
or LIMITED PARTNERSHIP, 9. v. 

Command'ment, n. A command, mandate, charge, 
bidding, or precept given by authority. 

„They plainly require some special commandment for that 

which is exacted at their hands." — Hooker. 

Authority; vse of controlling or coercive power. 

“ Therefore put I on the countenance 
Of stern commandment." —Shaks. 
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(Script.) One of the laws of the decalogue given by 
God to Moses. 

Aud he wrote upon the tables the words of the covenant, and 
the ten commandments." — Exod, XXXiv. 28. 

The ten commandments. A cant expression for the 
nails of the ten fingers. 

“ Could I come near your beauty with my nails, 
I'd set my ten commandments in your face." — Shaka. 

Command’ress, n. A woman invested with supreme 
authority. 

“Queen or sovereign commandress, over all other virtues.” Hooker. 

Com’matism, n. [From comma.) Conciseness or 
brevity in writing. 

Commeasurable, (/:om-mézh'ur-abl.) a. [Lat. con, 
and Eng. measurable.) Commensurate; reducible to the 
saime measure; as, “ a commeasurable grief.’ — Walton. 

Commelyna'cee, n. pl. (Bot.) An order of plants, 
alliance Ayridults. Diac. 3 sepals opposite the carpels, 
3 petals, 6 or 3 stamens, axile placentae, and a trochlear 
embryo half immersed in fleshy albumen. Thereare 16 
genera, which include 260 species, chiefly natives of 

ndia, Africa, Australia, and the West Indies. They 
have flattened, narrow, and usually sheathing leaves. 
The perianth is inferior, more or less irregular, in six 
parts, arranged in two whorls; the outer parts being 
green, persistent, and opposite to the carpels; the inner 
petaloid. There are 6 or 3 stamens hypogynous, some 
being generally abortive; their properties are unim- 
portant. The rhizomes of some species, as Commelyna 
tuberosa, angustifolia, and striata, contain much starch, 
and in a cooked state are edible. Some species have 
been reputed astringent and vulnerary, and others 
emmenagogue. 

Commem'orable. a. [Lat. com me moruhilis.] Worthy 
to be commemorated or remembered; memorable; de- 
serving of honorable mention. 

Commem orate, v. a. [Lat. commemoro, commemo- 
ratus — con, and memoro, from memor, mindful.] To keep 
or preserve in the mind; to call to remembrance by a 
solemn act; to celebrate with honor and solemnity. 

Such is the divine mercy which we now commemorate ; and, 
if we commemorate it, we shall rejoice in the Lord.” — Fiddes. 

Commemora’'tion, n. [Lat. commemoration.) An act 
of public celebration; act of publicly honoring some 
person or event; as, the commemoration of peace. 

Commemorative, a. Tending to preserve the re- 
membrance of some person or event. 

“ The original use of sacrifice was commemorative of the origi- 
nal revelation.” Forbes. 
Commem orator, n. 

memorates. 

Commem oratory, a. Commemorative; tending to 
commemorate. 

Commence’, v.i. Fr. commencer, from Lat. con, and 
initio, initiatus, to begin, to originate; It. cominciare.) 
To make the first motion or step; to begin to take rise 
or origin; to begin to be; as, to commence operations. 

“Man...cannot be without concern for that state that is to 
commence after this life." — Rogers. 

—To take the first degree in a university. 

—v. a. To begin; to enter upon; to originate; as, to 
commence law-proceedings. 

Most shallowly did you these arms commence." — Shaka. 

—To initiate; to perform the first act of; to begin to 
appear; as, the play is about to commence. 

Wo commence judges ourselves.“ — Coleridge. 

Commence' ment. . Beginning; rise; origin; first 
existence; as, the commencement of a new state of 
things. 

“The third day from the commencement of the creation.” 
Woodward. 

—The first day of a university term, when degrees are 
conferred upon students and others. 

Commend’, v.a. [Lat. commendo—con and mando. 
See Command.) To intrust or commit to the care, cus- 
tody, or charge of another; to deliver up to with con- 
fidence. 

To thee I do commend my watchful soul.“ — Saks. 

—To recommend; to represent as worthy of notice, re- 
gard, or assistance; as, to commend a theory. 

—To praise; to mention with approbation. 

Something to blame, and something to commend.” — Pope. 

—To make acceptable; to recommend to kindly reception 
or remembrance. 

„Signor Antonio commends him to you.” — Shaks. 


Commend’able, a. That may be commended ; wor- 
thy of praise or approbation; laudable, as; a commend- 
able act. 

Commend’ableness, n. 
commendation. 

Commend ‘ably, adv. 
manner. 

Commen’dam, n. [From L. Lat. commendare.) ( Eccl.) 
The holding of a vacant benefice interim, before the col- 
lation of a new incumbent. 

The intrusting of the revenues of a benefice to a layman 
for a certain time and purpose. — Webster. 

Commend'atary. n. [Fr. commendataire,] One who 
holds a church-living in commendam. 

Commenda'tion, n. [Lat. commendatio.] Act of 
commending; praise; eulogy; recommendation ; ap- 
proval. 

Good nature is the most godlike commendation of a man." 
Dryden. 

A message of love or respect; a complimentary service. 
Mrs. Page has her hearty commendations to you too. —Shaks. 

Commend ator. n. [It. commendulore.] The holder 
of a benefice in commendam. 

Commend’atory, a. [Lit. commendatorius.] That 


One who, or that which, com- 


State of being worthy of 


Laudably ; in a praiseworthy 
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serves to commend; presenting to favorable notice or 
reception; containing praise or recommendation; as, 
“ Letters commendatory.” (Bucun.) — Holding a church- 
living in commendam ; as, n commendatory priest. 

—n. A eulogy; a recommendation; a favorable report. 

** Commendatories to our affection.” — Sharp. 

Commend’er, n. One who praises or commends ; as, 
“The same commenders and disprovers. — Wotton. 

Commensurability, n. [Fr. commensurabilité] 
The capacity of being commeasurable, or of being mea- 
sured by another, or of having a common measure. 

Commen’surable, u. [Fr.; from Lat. con, and men- 
sura, measure, from metior, mensus, to measure.) That 
has a common measure; that may be measured by the 
same number or quantity, as two or more numbers or 
quantities, 

C. numbers or quantities. ( Math.) Two or more qnan- 
tities of the sume kind are said to be commensurable 
when each contains an exact number of times, some 
other quantity ofa like kind. Hence C. quantities are 
always proportional to certain whole numbers, and, con- 
versely, all quantities are C, which are proportional to 
any series of whole numbers, or, we may add, fractions; 
since the latter, after a reduction to n common denomi- 
nator, are proportional to their numerators. In the ex- 
pression of quantities by numbers, therefore, the com- 
mensurability of the former is tacitly assumed, whereas 
it ean be shown that, in general, they are not so. No 
measure of the side of a square, for instance, however 
small the sume may be, is contuined an exact number of 
times in its diagonal. Hence arises an impertection in 
the application of ulgebra, or arithmetic to geometry; 
an imperfection which Euclid has avoided in his adimi- 
rable fifth book. It is evident that the sum or difference 
of any multiples of two C. quantities must be C. with 
each; and, on the other hund, that every common mea- 
sure of one or two quantities, and the sum of difference 
of any multiples of these quantities, must also be a 
measure of the second quantity, See INcOMMENSUR ABLE. 

Commen'surableness, 1. Commensurability ; 
proportion. 

“ There is no commensurableness between this object and a 
created understanding. — Sir Matthew Hale. 

Commen’surably, adv. In a commensurable man- 
ner. 

Commen’surate, a. [L. Lat. commensuratus ] Com- 
mensurable; having a common measure; reducible to 
a common measure or proportion; as, commensurate 
quantities. 

—Eyqual; proportional; having equal measure or extent. 

Matter and gravity are always commensurate." — Bentley. 

—v.a. [Lat. commensurare.] To reduce to a common 
measure. 

“ The aptest terms to commensurate the longitude of places.“ 
Browne, 

Commen’‘surately, adv. In a commensurate man- 
ner; with the capacity of measuring, or being measured 
by, some other thing. — With equal measure or extent. 

Commen’surateness, n. Quality of being com- 
mensurable, 

Commensura'tion, n. State of having a common 
Measure; proportion; or proportion in measure. 

All fitness lies in a particular commensuration, or proportion 
of one thing to another.” — South. 

Comment, v.i. [Lat. commentor, intensive of com- 
me. commentus—con, and mens, mentis, the mind.] 
To write notes on an author’s productions; to explain; 
to annotate; to expound; to make remarks, observa- 
tions, or criticisms; preceding on or upon ; as, his con- 
duct is commented upon. 

—n. An expository or explanatory note; annotation; ex- 
planation; exposition; that which explains or illus- 
trates; remark ; observation ; criticism ; as, a Scriptural 
comment. 

And let your comment be the Mantuan muse."—Pope. 

Com’mentary, n. [Lat. commentarius ; Fr. commen 
taire.) A comment; exposition; explanation; illustra 
tion; a book of comments or annotations. 

“Tn religion, Scripture is the best rule; and the Church's uni 
versal practice the best commentary." — King Charles I. 

—A memoir or narrative of a particular occurrence ot 
transaction: as, Cresar’s Commentaries. 

Commentary, Com’/mentate, v.i. To comment 
upon, or annotate. (k.) 

Commenta'tion. n. Act or process of commenting, 
criticising, or annotating. 


“ The spirit of commentation turns to questions of taste.” 
Whewell. 


—The results of an annotator or commentator. 

Com’/mentaior, n. One who comments; an annota- 
tor; one who writes criticisms, or expositions. 

How commentators each dark passage shun, 
And hold their farthing candle to the sun.“ — Young. 

Commentato’rial, a. Pertaining to the making of 
commentaries. 

Comment.torship, n. Office or duty of a commen 
tator. 

Commenter, n. 
comments. 

“Slily as any commenter goes by 
Hard words or sense.” — Donne. 

Commentitious, (köm-men-tish'us.) a. Fictitious 
imaginary; unreal; invented; as, “commentitious iu- 
anity.” —Glanville. 

Commerce. n. Fr. commerce: Lat. commercium — con, 
and mer z, mercis, goods, wares, merchandise.) An inter- 
change or mutual change of goods, wares, productions, 
&c., between nations or individuals, either by barter, cr 
by purchase and sale; trade; traffic; mercantile trans- 
actions. 


A commentator; one who makes 
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—Social intercourse; dealings of one class of society with 
another: fellowship; familiar interchange of the social 
observances of commun life. 

“ The ordinary commerce and occurrences of life."—Addison, 

—Sexual intercourse; coition. 

(Games.) A gume ut curds, which is played thus: — 
Each player deposits an equal stake in the pool, and the 
banker (dealer) gives 3 cards all round, and asks, “ Who'll 
trade?” The players, beginning with the elder hand, 
either “trade for ready money,” or “barter.” By the 
first is meant, giving a card and counter to the dealer, 
who places the card under the remainder of the pack, 
which is called the “stock,” and gives a card from the 
top lu exchange. The counter is passed to the banker, 
who» then trades with the stock free of expense. “Bar- 
ter” means exchanging a card with the right-hand 
player. Barter cannot be refused, unless the player of 
whom the exchange is requested decides to stand on his 
cards without trading or bartering. The trading and 
bartering is concluded by one having the highest 
“tricon,’ which wins the pool. The object of the trud- 
ing or bartering is to obtain—1, a tricon (three like 
cards, like a pair-royal in cribbage); 2, a sequence, or 3 
following cards of the sume suit; 3, a point, or the small- 
est number of pips on 3 cards of the same suit. The ace 
reckons for 11, the tens and court-cards for 10 each, and 
the other cards according to the number of their pips. 
The highest tricon wins the pool; if no tricon is shown, 
then the highest sequence, or the best point in failure 
of a sequence. The banker reckons as eldest hand in 
case of ties; and if he holds a lower ¢ricon or sequence 
than either of the others, he loses the game, and pays a 
counter to each player higher than himself, 

—v.a. To hold intercourse with. 

And looks commercing with the skles, 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes." —Milton. 

Com’‘meree, in Michigan, a post-village of Commerce 
township, Oakland co., on the Huron River, abt. 32 m. 
N.W. of Detroit. 

Com'merce, in Mississippi, a post- village of Tunica 
co., on the Mississippi River, about 200 m. N. by W. of 
Jackson. 

Commeree, in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of Scott co., 
on the Mississippi River, about 35 m. above Cairo, III., 
and 170 below St. Louis. 

Commerce, in Tennessee, a township of Wilson co. 
about 35 m. E. of Nashville. 

Commercial, a. Pertaining to commerce or trade; 
Mercantile; trading: proceeding from trade; as, com- 
mercial statistics, commercial interests. 

Commercially, adv. In a commercial manner or 
view, 

Com mer'cial Town, in Ohio, a village of Adams co., 
about 15 m. S. W. of Portsmouth. 

Commercy, (om-mer-se’,) a town of France, dept, 
Meuso, on the river Meuse, 20 m. E. of Bar-le-Duc ; pop. 
4,099. 

Commere, (kom'mar,) n. [Fr.] A godmother; a foster- 
mother; a gossipy old woman. 

Com merson. l'HILIBERT, a French traveller and bot- 
anist, B. 1727. To him we are indebted for the beautiful 
flower Hortensia, which came originally from China. D. 
1 


ettsburg, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
ashington co. 

Com migrate, v. i. To move or migrate in a body 
from one country to another, 

Commigra’‘tion, n. [Lat. commigratio— con, and mi- 
gro, migratus, to migrate.] A migrating together; mi- 
gration in a body. 

‘* Both the inhabitants of that, and of our world, lost all memory 
of their commigration thence.“ — Woodward. 

Commina'tion, n. [Lat. commination—con, and 
minor, minatus, to threaten] A threat or threatening; 
a dennociation of punishment or vengeance. 

Those thunders of commination... die away in fruitless 
echoes." — Taylor. 

(Ferl.) The recital of God's threatenings, made on 
stated days. 

Commin'atory. a. Threatening; denouncing punish- 
ment: as, a comminatory sermon. 

Commingle, (om-ming’g!,) v.a. [Lat. com for con, 
and mingle.) To mingle or mix together in one mass, or 
intimately; to blend. 

“ Blest are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled." — Shaks. 

To mix or unite together. as different substances. 

Com'minute, v. a. [Lat. comminuo, comminutis — 
em, aud minuo, to lessen, from minus, less.] To make 
small or fine; to pulverize; to triturate. 

Com minuted. p.a. (Surg.) Anything broken very 
small. A comminuted fracture is when a bone, by 
means of a heavy wheel passing over it, or some other 
cause, is broken into minute splinters. Such accidents, 
es uly when occurring to the hip and thigh, are very 

serious, generally resulting in amputation, and fre- 
quently in death. 

Comminu'tion, n. Act of comminuting, or of reduc- 
ing to a fine powder, or to small particles; trituration; 
as, comminution of meat.— Attenuation, by gradual ab- 
straction of particles, 

“ The jejuneness or extreme comminution of spirits.” - Bacon. 


Commis'erable. a. Worthy of compassion or com- 
miseration ; pitiable; deserving to excite sorrow or sym- 
pathy; as, a commiserable person. 

Commis’erate, v.a. [Lat. commiseror, commiseratus 
—con, and misereor, to pity.] To feel sorrow, pain, or 
regret for another in distress; to pity; to compassion- 
ate; to feel for; to condole with; as, to commiserate the 
poor. 
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Commiserna’‘tion, n. Act of commiserating: a a 
pathetic feeling of pain or sorrow for the wants, afflic- 
tions, or distresses of uthers; pity; compassion ; fellow- 
feeling. 

“ Partly out of commiseration, and partly out of curiosity. Swift. 

Commis’erative, a. Feeling or showing commis- 
eration or sympathy. 

Commis’eratively, adv. 
ately. 

Commis’erator, n. 
Of Compassion, 

Commissa'rial, a. Pertaining to a commissary; us, 
a commissurial department. 

Commissa'riat, n. [Fr.; Sp. comisaridto.) (Mil.) 
Ultice or employment of a commissary; or, the whole 
body of officers in the commissary’s department. — Thut 
branch of a military service which has the charge of 
supplying provisions for the troops. 

Com'missary, n. [Fr. commissaire; from Lat. com- 
mitto, commissus — con, and mitto, to send.) Que to 
whom anything is committed or intrusted; a commis- 
sioner; n delegate; a deputy. 

(£cl.) An officer belonging to an episcopate, who 
exercises ecclesiastical jurisdiction in remote parts of a 
diocese. 

(Mil.) The term is applied to officers holding various 
positions, and exercising different offices, — especially 
to those charged with furnishing provisions, &c., for an 
army. 

Com mi general. n. (i.) The head or 
chiefor the department of provisions, military stores, &c. 

Com'missaryship, n. Office or duties of a com- 
missary. 

Commission, (kom-mish’un,) n. [Fr. commission ; 
Lat. cummissio, frum committo, commissus. See ComM- 
Mit.) Act of committing, doing, performing, or perpe- 
trating ;— generally understood in a bad sense; as, the 
commission of crime. (The antithesis to omission.) 

-A formal act of trust; a warrant by which any trust is 
held or authority exercised ; office; employment; as, a 
divine commission. 

* He bore his great commission in his loo! 

—A written document, investing a person with an office, 
a certain rank, or authority. 

—A certificate issued by authority by which a military 
officer is constituted ; as, a captain’s commission. 

—A body of persons joined in an office or trust, or their 
appointment; as, a lunacy commission, 

A commission was at once appointed to examine into the 
matter. — Prescott, 

(cm.) Order or authority by which one person trades 
for another; as, a commission to buy cotton, — Broker- 
age, allowance, or compensation made to a factor, agent, 
&., for transacting the business of another; as, one per 
cent. commission on sales. — See DELCREDERE. 

Ommission of Bankruptcy. (Law.) A commission 
appointed to investigate the facts relative to an alleged 
bankruptcy, and to secure all available assets and ef- 
fects for the creditors concerned. 

To put a ship into commission. (Naut.) To send 
forth a vessel of war on public service, after laying up 
in ordinary, and being repaired and refitted. 

To put the Great Seal into commission, to place the 
seal of State in the hands of empowered commissioners 
during the period, ad interim, that the office of Lord 
Chancellor is vacant. (Eng.) 

. a. To commit to; to give a commission to; as, a com- 
misstoned officer. 

—To send with a mandate or authority; to appoint; to 
depute; to authorize; to empower; as, to commisston an 
agent. 

He first commissions to the Latin land“ — Dryden. 


Commis’sion - agenti, Commis’sion - mer- 
chant, n. ((om.) Anagent, merchant, or broker who 
transacts business for others, at a certain percentage, 
as commission and recompense for his services. 

Commis’sional, Commis’sionary, Ap- 
pointed by warrant, authority, or commission, 

Commis’sioner, n. One who has a commission or 
warrant from proper authority to perform some office 
or execute some business; as, a boundary commissioner. 

An officer of state who has charge and control of a de- 
partment of the public service; as, a commissioner of 
taxes, a commissioner of patents, &c. 

Commissioners af Highways. Officers having certain 
powers and duties concerning the highways within the 
limits of their jurisdiction. In some of the States they 
are county officers, and their jurisdiction is co-extensive 
with the county. In others, as in New York, Michigan, 
Illinois, and Wisconsin, they are town or township offi- 
cers. They have power to establish, repair, or vacate 
highways, and it is their duty to cause them to be kept 
in gowl order. 

Commis’sioner’s Creek, in Georgia, traverses 
Wilkinson co., into the Oconee River, about 10 m. E. of 
Irwinton. 

Commis‘sionship, n. Office or station of a com- 
missioner, 

Commis'sive, a. Committing. 

Commis‘sural, a. Belonging, or relating, to a com- 
missure or a joining. 

Com’'missure, n. [Lat. commissura, from committo, 
commissus. See COMMIT.) (Arch.) In masonry, the joints 
between two stones. 

—A joint, seam, or closure; the place where two bodies 
or parts of a body meet and unite; an interstice or cleft 
between particles or parts. 

(Anat.) An anatomical phrase, signifying a seam or 
fold in a membrane, as in those of the brain, forming a 
process which, depending into the substance of the brain, 


Feelingly ; compassion- 


One who entertains a feeling 


a. 
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separates the right from the left hemisphere.—See 
BRAIN, aud Duna MATER. 

(Bot.) The inner face of the carpels of umbelliſoræ; 

also a point where many parts ure united together. 

Commit, v.a. [Lat. committo—con, and milo, to dend. ] 
To put into the hands or power of another; to intrust; 
to consign; to deposit; to send to prison; as, to commit 
one’s self te God. 

“ Bid him farewell, commit him to the grave." — Shaks. 
—To do; to enact; to perform; to perpetrate; to effect; 

as, to commit a felony. 

‘A creeping young fellow committed matrimony with a brisk, 

gamesome lass. — L' Estrange. 

—To endanger; to put to hazard; to place beyond one’s 
control; to pledge by some act or step; used, for the 
most part, reflexively ; as, he is commited to his party. 

“ You might have satisfied every duty of political friendship with- 
out committing the honor of your sovereign." — Junius. 

To join, as for a contest; to match. 

“Seasonably commit the opponent with the respondent.""—More. 

To commit a bill, (in legislation,) to transfer a bill over 

to the consideration of a special committee. 

To commit to memory, to learn anything by heart. 
r. i. To be guilty of incontinence or adultery. 
Commit'ment, n. Act of committing, or placing in 

safe custody; more especially, the act of sending to 
prison. 

An order for the incarceration or imprisonment of & 
person. 

Act of handing over, or referring toa special committee 
for consideration aud report. 

Commission or perpetration of something wrong or in- 
excusable, as a crime or blunder. 

Act of pledging and exposing one's self to ulterior con- 
sequences. 

Commit'tal, n. Act of committing: state of being com- 
min to custody ; as, the magistrate signed his com- 
mitlal. 

—A pledge actually given, or implied. 

Committee, n. [Fr. comité.) The person or persons 
to whom anything is committed. A body of persons 
appointed to examine, consider, manage, or report on 
any matter; as, to move for a special committee. 

Committee of the whole House, is when the entire legis- 

lative body of the House of Representatives resolves it- 
self into a committee; in such cases the speaker leaves 
the chair, which is occupied, for the time being, by one 
of the members, denominated the chairman of committee. 

(Law.) A guardian, charged with the safe custody of 

another. 

Committee of Public Safety, n. (Hist.) 8ce 
SaLuT Puntie, (COMITÉ DE.) 

Commit'teeship, n. Office or power of a committee. 

Commit'ter, n. One who commits; one who does or 
perpetrates: as, a committer of burglary. 

Commit'tible, a. Liable to be committed; that may 
be committed. 

Besides the mistakes committible in the solary compute.” Browne. 

Commix’, v.a. [Lat. commisco, commiztus—con, and 
misceo, to nix.] To mix or mingle together; to blend; 
to mix, as different substances. 

„A dram of copper in aqua fortis commized." — Bacon. 

Commix’tion, n. [Lat. commiztio.] Union or mixture 
of various substances in one muss; incorporation into 
one compound. 

Commix’ture, n. Act of mixing together; the state 
of being mingled; incorporation ; union in one mass. 
—The mass formed by mingling different things; com- 

position ; compound. 

„There is scarcely any rising but by a commizture of good and 

evil arts,” — Bacon. 

Com'modate, n. (Scots Law.) A loan, gratuitously 
rendered. ‘ 

Commode’, n. [Fr.; Lat. commodus. See Com.] 
A convenient article of household furniture; as, a night 
commode, 

—A kind of small sideboard with drawers, shelves, &c. 

—A kind of head-dress formerly worn by ladies. 

Commo‘dious, a. [Lat. commodus — con. and modus, 
a proper measure; Fr. commode.) Adapted to its use or 
purpose; convenient; suitable; fit; proper; useful; com- 
fortable; as, 1 commodious house. 

Muro's muse . . . commodious precepta gives.” — Philips. 
Commodiously, adv. In a commodious manner; 

conveniently; suitably; fitly. 

Commo'diousness,n. State of being commodious ; 
suitableness for its purpose: fitness; convenience; as, 
the “ commodiousness of the harbor.” — Jonson. ` 

Commodity, n. [Fr. cmmodité; Lat. commoditas, 
from commodus - en. and modus.) That which affords 
convenience or advantage; any article of commerce; 
everything mevable that is bought or sold 

—p!.) Merchandise; wares: goods; produce of lands and 
manufactures; as, excisable commodities. 


Com modo. an Italian painter, B. at Florence, 1560, 
where he passed the greater part of his life, and D. in 
1638, The General Judgment is called his masterpiece. 

Commodore, n. It. commandatore; L. Lat. com 
mendalor — con, and mindo. See COMMAND. (Nant.) In 
the English navy, the officer who commands a squadron 
or detachment of ships, sent on a particular service, — 
He holds the temporary rank of rear-admiral. It is 
also a title of courtesy given to the senior captain, when 
two or more ships of war are cruising in company.—The 
leading ship in a fleet of merchantmen.—In the navy 
of the United States, an officer who ranks next below 
rear-admiral. 

Com’‘modus Antoni’nus, Lucius AURELIUS, a Ro 
man emperor, B. 161 A. D., was the son of the wise und 
virtuous Marcus Aurelius. He wus most carefully 
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educated, and accompanied his father on several military 
expeditions. He succeeded him in 180. and, after a short 
period of orderly government, he dismissed his wisest 
counsellors, and gave himself up to the lowest society, 
and the most shameless habits. The administration was 
in the hands of a series of his favorites, and confisca- 
tions and murders were the ordinary occurrences of the 
day. He went so far in defiance of decency as to fight 
in the circus like a gladiator, and then gave himself out 
to be a god, and would be worshipped as Hercules. He 
was at lust poisoned by Marcia, (one of his concubines, 
whose life he had intended to take,) and then strangled 
by an athlete. The vices and misgovernment of Com- 
modus contributed powerfully to hasten the fall of the 
empire. D. Dec. 31, 192. 

Com mon, a. [Lat. communis m, and munus, a 
duty, a gift. à service, a favor; Fr. commun.) That be- 
longs as u privilege or right equally to more than one, 
to many, or to the public at large ; free to all; general; 
universal; public; having no separate owner: as, the 
common weal. — Popular; usual; customary; habitual ; 
frequent; often met with; as, a common occurrence. — 
Ordinary; ignoble; mean; vulgar; trite; of little value; 
not scarce; as, the common people. — Prostitute; given 
to lewd and abandoned habits; as, a common harlot. 

(Lao) Chi. Fictitious sureties entered in the 
proper office of the court. — Common bar, a plea to com- 
pel the plaintiff to assign the particular place where a 
trespass has been committed. — C. bench, the ancient 
name of the court of C. Pleas. — C. carrier, see CARRIER. 
C. council, the more numerous house of the municipal 
legislative assembly in some American cities. — C. high- 
way, see HIGHWAY. — C. informer, see INFORMER. — C. 
lawyer, one who is learned in common law. 

(Gram.) See GENDER, Noun, VERB, &c. 

(Math.) C. measure, a quantity which is contained an 
exact number of times in each of two or more given 
quantities. — C. divisor, see Divison. 

In common, to be participated in equally by a certain 
number; equally with another or others; as, to share 
things in common. 

Com’mon, n. An open tract of ground, the use of 
which is not appropriated to one individual, but belongs 
to the public, or to a number of persons. 

“ Does any one respect a common as much as he does his erie! 
uth. 

(Law.) An incorporated hereditament, consisting in 
a profit which one man has in connection with oue or 
many others in the landof another. C.is chiefly of four 
kinds: — 1. C. of pasture, itself divided in appendant, ap- 
purtenant, because of vicinage, and ingross. 2. C.of pis- 
cary. 3. C.of turbary. 4. C. of estouviers, for which 
consult“ Washburn, on Real Property,’ &c. 

Dr. i. To have a joint right with others in common ground. 

—To ent at table in common; as, the students cum moned 
together. 

Common, adv. Commonly; ordinarily. 

“Iam more than common tall.” — Shaks, 


Com'monable, a. Held in common. 
“ Forests and chases, and other commonable places." — Bacon 


—That may be pastured on common land; as, “ common- 
able beasts.” — Blackstone. 
Com’'monage, n. The right of pasturing on a common; 
the joint right of using anything in common with others, 
Com monalty, n. The common people, as distin- 
guished from the nobility; the bulk of mankind. 
„Bid him strive to gain the love o th’ commonalty.”—Shaks. 


Com’moner, n. One of the common people; a person 
under the degree of nobility. 

“This commoner has worth and parts. — Prior. 

—A member of the English House of Commons; a mem- 
ber of Parliament; as, Pitt, the great Commoner. — One 
who has a joint right in common ground. 

—A student of the second rank in the university of Ox- 
ford, England; as, a gentleman-commoner. — A prosti- 
tute; a common woman. 

Common Law, n. This term, somewhat ambiguous, 
is used in various senses, according to the objects with 
which it is contrasted; it being so contradistinguished, 
sometimes from the statute law, sometimes from the 
canon law, sometimes from the mercantile law, and 
frequently from equity. Many use it to designate simply 
a law common to all the country. The English, which 
is the base of the American common law in all the 
States except Louisiana, traces its origin to the early 
usages and customs of the aboriginal Britons, and was 
necessarily angmented, in different ages, by the admix- 
ture of some of the laws and usages of the Romans, the 
Picts, the Saxons, the Danes, and the Normans, who 
spread themselves over the country. “The English 
law,” says Hallam (Mid. Ages, ii. 465), “ becoming as 
mixed as the English language.” — The common law 
includes those principles, usages, and rules of action, 
applicable to the government and security of person and 
property, which do not rest for their authority upon 
any express or positive declaration of the will of the 
legislature. In many of the States, the C. law and the 
statutes of England in force in the colony at the time 
of its independence, are by the State constitution de- 
clared to be the law of the State until repealed. Hence, 
when a question in the courts of one State turns upon 
the laws of a sister State, if no proof of such liw is 
offered, it is, in general. presumed that the common 
law, as it existed at the time of the separation of this 
country from England, prevails in such State. 

Com’/monly, adr. Usually; generally: ordinarily; 
frequently; tor the most part; as, that thing is com- 
monly done. 

Com’/monness, n. State or quality of being common 
or usual; frequent occurrence. 
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—Equal participation among many. 

“ Now can the commonness of the guilt obviate the censure.” 
Govt, of the Tongue. 

{Common place, a, Ordinary; common; trite; not 
hew or striking; as, a commonplace action. 

—n. A common topic; an idea common to different sub- 
jects; a source of argument, or ground of proof.—A 
usual or ordinary remark on any topic ; a memorandum ; 
a trite expression. 

Com/monplace-book, n. A book in which things 
to be remembered are recorded, and ranged under gen- 
eral heads. 

I turned to my common-place-book and found his case." Tatler. 

Com’‘monplaceness, n. State or quality of being 
trite or commonplace. 

Common Pleas, n. (Law.) Pleas brought by pri- 
vate persons against private persons, or by the govern- 
ment, when the cause of action is of a civil nature. — In 
England, and in many States of the U. States, a court 
having jurisdiction generally in civil actions. 

Common Prayer Book, n. (cl.) A book or 
formulary of pubiic worship; especially, the book con- 
taining the forms of public worship and administration 
of the sacraments, and other rites und ceremonies accord- 
ing to the use of the Church of England. 

Com’‘mons, n. pl. The commonalty, or common people, 
as distinguished from the nobility or titled classes. 
(England.) 

“ Hath he not passed the nobles and the commons?" — Shake. 

—In England, the lower body of Parliament, consisting 
of the representatives of counties, universities, and bor- 
ougha, elected by those of the people who possess a 
voting qualification; as, the House of Commons. See 
PARLIAMENT. 

—Food or fare provided at a common table; as, to dine at 
commons. (Used at the English universities.) — A club 
or society where all the members take their meals at a 


common table. 
“The doctor likes both his company and commons. — Swift. 
To be on short commons. A colloquialism, denoting to 
be placed on astinted allowance of food. 
Doctors’ Commons. In London, the British metropolis, 
a former court composed of doctors of civil law, who 
exercised jurisdiction in all matters pertaining to pro- 
bate of wills, marriaye-licenses, and divorce-cases. 
Common Sense, n. That degree of intelligence, 
sagacity, and prudence, which is common to most people. 
Common Time, n. (Mus.) That time in which every 
measure or bar contains an even number of sub-divi- 
sions, such, for example, as two minims, four crotchets, 
eight quavers, and so on. It is marked thus: 


Fig. 656. 
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Com monty. (Scots Law.) The common right of 
pasturage exercised on land belonging to two or more 
proprietors. 

Commonweal’, Commonwealth, n. [Common 
and weal; A. S. wela, wela, prosperity, bliss. The 
public good, prosperity, and happiness.) A State or body 
politic; a form of government (generally republican) 
conducted on terms of universal equality and co-oper- 
ation. 

“ Commonwealtha were nothing more in their original than 
free cities.” — Temple. 

—The whole body of people in a State; the citizens or 
public at large; as, the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 

( Hist.) The name given to that form of government 
established in England on the death of Charles I., in 
1649, and which existed during the protectorate of 
Oliver Cromwell and his son Richard, until the abdica- 
tion of the latter and the restoration of monarchy again 
in the person of Charles II., in 1660. 

Com’/monwealth’s-man, n. (Eng. Hist.) A sup- 
porter of the policy of Oliver Cromwell, and of the 
Commonwealth established by him; a republican. 

Com morance, Com'morancy, n. Habitation ; 
abode; residence; place of dwelling. 

“The very quality, carriage, and place of commorance.” —Hale. 

(Amer. Law.) Temporary residence. 

Com’‘morant, a. [Lat., from commarari, to abide.) 
(Law.) Abiding; resident; dwelling; inhabiting. — 
(Amer. Law.) One residing in a particular town, city, or 
district. — Bouvier. 

Com'mother, n. [Lat. com for con, and mother.) A 
godmother; a gossip. (R.) 

Commo' tion, n. [Lat. commotio—con, and moro, 


motus, to move. ] Violent motion or agitation of the 

elements, or of human passions; as, commotion of the 

waters. 

Some strange commotion 
Is in his brain; he bites his lips, and starts.” —Shaka. 

—Tumult; popular agitation, disturbance, or disorder ; 

public excitement or perturbation. 

“When ye shall hear of wars and commotions, be not terrified.” 
Luke xxi. 9. 

Commo'tioner, n. A disturber of the peace; one 

who causes commotions. (R.) 
Commove’, v.a. To put into violent motion; to dis- 

turb; to agitate; to unsettle. (R.) 

“ Commov'd around, in gathering eddies play.” — Thomson. 
Communal, a. Pertaining to a commune. 
Commune, v.i. [Fr. communier; Lat. communico. 

See Communtcate.] To converse; to confer; to talk to- 
gether familiarly; to communicate; to hold mental in- 
tercourse with one’s self; to meditate, 
“T will commune with you of such things 
That want no ears but yours.” Shaks. 
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—To receive the holy communion; to partake of the 
Lord’s Supper. 

Com’/mune, n. [Fr.] In France, a small territorial 
subdivision of the country, less than a canton, and cor- 
responding in some measure to an English parish. A 
C. includes sometimes a single town, and sometimes sev- 
eral villages; and each has a mayor and a communal 
municipality, There are upwards of 37,000 C. in France. 

Commune’ of Paris (The). See FRANCE, p. 1U33. 

Communicability, n. The quality of being com- 
municable.—Capability to be imparted. 

Communicable, a. [Fr., from Lat. ee 
That may be communicated ; capable of being imparts 
from one to another.—That may be narrated or re 
counted to another. 

Commu ’'nicableness, n. State of being communi- 
cable; communicability. 

Communicably, adv. With communication. 

Commu'nicant, n. [Lat. communicans.) One who 
communicates. 

—A partaker, with others, at the Lord's table; one who is 
entitled to partake of the sacrament of the Lord's Sup- 
per; a church-member, 

“ A never-failing monthly communicant." —Atterbuty. 

Communicate, v. a. Fr. communique; Lut. commu- 
nico, communicutus, from communis, common.) To make 
common; to cause to be common to others; to bestow; 
to confer, as a joint possession; as, to communicate a 
disease. — To disclose; to impart, as information; to 
publish, as knowledge; as, to communicate intelligence; 
— generally before to, 

—v.t. To share, participate, or enjoy in common with 
others. 

—To have a communication, passage, or means of inter- 
course from one to another. 

A system of such canals which all communicate with one an- 
otber.” —Arbuthnot. 

—To partake of the holy sacrament. 

„The primitive Christians communicated every day.” — Taylor. 

Communication, n. [Lat. communicatio.) Act of 
communicating or imparting; that which is communi- 
cated or imparted; participation; intercourse; informa- 
tion; correspondence. 

“The reception and communication of learned knowledge." Holder. 


—Means whereby intercourse is carried on; a passage or 
means of passing from one place to another; as, an easy 
communication. 

—Intelligence; news; interchange of knowledge or infor- 
mation ; as, to send a written communication to a person. 

(Rhet.) A trope, in which we is used for you or J. 

Communicatim-valves. ( Mach.) The valves ina steam- 
pipe which connect two boilers of an engine, for cutting 
off communication between either boiler and the engine. 

Commu nicative, a. [Fr. communicatif.] Ready to 
communicate or impart; inclined to impart or disclose; 
unreserved; open; free of speech; as, a communicative 
tongue. 

Commu ’nicativeness, n. Quality of being com- 
municative, or of imparting knowledge or intelligence 
to others; freedom from reserve. 

Communicator, n. One who, or that which, com- 
municates. 

Commu '‘nicatory, a. Imparting knowledge or in- 
formation. 

Commun ‘ion, n. [Fr., from Lat. communio, from 
communis, common.] A mutual participation in any- 
thing; mutual intercourse; interchange of transactions 
or offices; a state of giving or receiving; fellowship; 


union ; agreement; concord; converse. 
“They eat, they drink, and in communion sweet 
Quaff immortality and joy. Ailton. 

—Union in religious worship, or in doctrine and discipline; 
— hence a person is said to be in C. with a church who 
declares his acquiescence in its doctrine, and participates 
in its worship. 

A body of Christians, having one faith and discipline; as, 
the Baptist Communion. — Different churches, too, are 
said to be in C. when they are united in doctrine and 
principle. 

—The Lord’s Supper; celebration or participation of the 
Eucharist or Holy Sacrament; as, to administer the 
Communion, See EUCHARIST. 

Communion-table, (Eccl.) See ALTAR. 

Commun ‘ionist, n. A member of the same com- 
munion. 

Commu ’nipaw, in New Jersey, a village of Bergen 
co., on the W. shore of New York Bay, about 2 m. 8. of 
Jersey city. 

Com munism, n. See Socratism. 

Com/munist, n. (II.) One who advocates the doc- 
trine of community of things, or the abrogation of all 
individual rights of property. See SOCIALISM. 

Communis'tic, a. Relating, or pertaining, to com- 
munism: as, a communistic arrangement, 

Community, n. (Fr. communauté; Lat. communitas, 
from communis, common.) Common possession or en- 
joyment; fellowship; mutual participation and enjoy- 
ment ;—used in an opposite sense to appropriation; as, 
a community of goods. 

—The commonwealth; the body politic; society at large. 

“The love of our country is impressed on our minds for the 
preservation of the community.” — Addison. 

A society or association of persons living under the 
same laws and social regulations; as, a monastic com- 
munity. 

(French Law.) A species of partnership that man 
and woman contract when they are lawfully married 
to each other. The @ embraces the profits of all the 
effects of which the husband has the administration and 
enjoyment, either of right or fact; of the produce of the 
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reciprycal industry and labor of both husband and wife, 
and of the estates that they may acquire, either by do- 
nation or purchase. The debts contracted during the 
marriage enter into the G, und must be acquitted out 
of the common fund. Legal C is that which takes place 
by virtue of the contract of marriage. It is the com- 
mon lawin France. Conrentional C. is that which is 
formed by express agreement in the contract of marriage. 


Commutabil ity, n. Quality of being commutable. | 


Commutable, a. [Lat. commutabilis.) That may 
be commuted, or exchanged, or mutually changed; that 
may be given for another. 

Commuta'tion, u. [Lat.commutatio.] Act of giving 
one thihg for another; barter, 

“ The whole universe is supported by giving and returning, by 
commerce aud commutation." — South. 

Act of passing from one state to another; change; al- 
teration. 

“Bo great is the commutation, that the soul then hated only 
that which now only it loves. — South. 

—Any sum paid down as an equivalent for a pro rata 
payment; as, a commutation of church-tithes. — The 
purchase in lump of any vested privilege, in licu of pay- 
ing fr the same in instalments; us, a commutation of 
railroad-fare for a year, 

(Law.) The substitution of a less for a greater degree 
of punishment; as, a commutation of sentence. 

(Astron.) The angle of C. of a planet is the angle 
formed at the earth by a straight line drawn from the 
earth to the sun, and the orthographic projection on 
the plano of the ecliptic of the straight line which joins 
the earth with the planet. It is measured by the dif- 
ference between the sun’s longitude and the concentric 
longitude of the planet. 

Commuta’tion, a. Pertaining to, or obtained by, 
acquired right of commuting ; as, a commutation-ticket. 

Commutation of Tithes, „. See TITHES. 

Commutative, a. (Fr. commutatif.) Relating to 
exchange; interchangeable; mutually passing from one 
to another; as, “ commutative justice.” — Burke, 

Commut'atively, adv. By way of reciprocity of 
exchange. 

Commute’, v.a. [Fr. commuer ; Sp. commutar ; Lat. 
commuto — con,and muto, to change.} To put one thing 
in the place of another; to give or receive one thing for 
another; to change; to exchange; — generally used in 
the sense of to exchange one punishment or penalty for 
another of less severity; as, to commute a sentence of 
death to imprisonment for life. — To pay a less sum in 
the aggregate than would be required in separate pay- 
ments; — used in reference to periodical travelling; as, 
to commute a year’s passage Ly steam-boat. 

—v. i. To atone; to bargain for exemption. 

—To enter into an arrangement to pay in a lump sum; as, 
to commute a half-year’s passage-money. 

Commuter, n. One who commutes for travelling ex- 
penses. 

Commutual, a. [Lat. com — con. and mutual, q. v.] 
Reciprocal ; mutual. (Used mostly in poetry.) 

Comne'n us, a celebrated Byzantine family, who fur- 
nished 6 emperors to Constantinople, 1 to Heraclea, 
and 10 to Trebizond. The 6 emperors vf Constantinople 
are: Isaac C, 1057-1059; Alexis C. J., 1081-1118; John 
C., 1118-1143; Manuel C., 1143-1180; Alexis C. II., 1150- 
1188; and Andronicus C., 1183-1185. (See ALEXIS, 
Isaac, &c.) Andronicus was dethroned by Isaac An- 
gelus, and his family lost forever the throne of Constan- 
tinople. David, his grandson, became kiug of Paphla- 
gonia, Heraclea, and Pontus; at the same time thata third 
Alexis C. founded at Trebizond the dynasty of princes 
who ruled in that city till its conquest by Mohammed 
II., 1462. Some members of this family took refuge in 
the Morea and in Corsica; and at the beginning of the 

resent century some descendants of it were yet living in 
rance, and in Italy. See ABRANTES. 

Co mo, (anc. Larius Lacus,) a lake of N. Italy, in Lom- 
bardy, lying at the foot of the Lepontine and Rhiwtian 
Alps, chiefly formed by the river Adda, which enters it 
at its N. and issues from its 8 E. extremity. The total 
length of the lake from C. to Riva is about 35 m. About 
15 m. from its N. extremity, the promontory of Bellagio 
divides it into two branches, the longer of which is 


Fig. 657.— LAKE or Como, 


between 18 and 20 m.; the other branch is about 12 m. 
long. The three arms of the lake sometimes receive 
different names—the upper part, as far ns Bellagio, 
being called the Lake of Bellano ; the longer branch, on 
which the town of C. is built, the Lake of Como; nnd 
the shorter, the Lake of Lecco, Lake Como, however, 
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is the general designation. The greatest breadth of the 
lake is not more than 3 m.; and through the principal 
part of its length it is much less. The beauty of the 
surrounding scenery, and the salubrity of the climate, 
have made the Lake of C. the most celebrated and most 
resorted to in Italy; its shores being every where studded 
with fine villas. 

Como, (ane, Comum Norum,) an old city, at the S. ex- 
tremity of the above lake, 20 m. N. of Milan. Manuf. 
Velvet, taffetas, gloves, stockings, &c. Pop. 20, 826. 

Como, in Iihnois, a post-village of Whitesides co., on 
Rick River, about 150 m. N. of Springfield. 

Como, or Como Deport, in Mississippi, u post-village of 
De Soto co., about 44 m. S. of Memphis. 

Como, in Nevada, a mining village of Lyon co., about 
10 m. S E. of Dayton, 

Como, in Tennessee, a post-office of Henry co. 

Comodo, an island of the Malayan Archipelago, occu- 
pying nearly the entire width of the strait which sepu- 
rates the much larger islands of Sumbawa on the W., 
and Flores on the E.; Lat. of N.E. extremity, 8° 22’ S., 
Lon. 119° 37’ E. It is 35 m.in length, and 16 m. in aver- 
age breadth. 

Com'orin, (Cape.) Soe CAPE Comorin. 

Co'morn, or Komorn, (Magyar Aom’aron,) a royal free 
town of Hungary, 48 m. N.W. of Buda. Tts citadel has 
the reputation of being impregnable, and justified it in 
the Hungarian war, when tbo Austrians besieged it in 
vain from Oct. 1848 to Sept. 1449, and only became mas- 
ters of it at last by virtue of a capitulation. — Mary. 
Woollens and leather. 4. 11,951. 

Co’morn, in Virginia, a post-office of King George co. 

Como’ro Islands, or Comoros, a group in the Mozam- 
bique Channel, between Madagascar and Africa. It con- 
sists of several mountainons and fertile islands, produc- 
ing all the crops of a tropical climate, Large herds of 
cattle are reared upon them, and the rivers abound in 
fish. Lat. between 11° and 13° 8., Lon. between 43° and 
45° 30’ E. The islands, which are of volcanic origin, are 
called Angaziga (or Great Comoro), Anjouan (or Jo- 
hanna), Mayotta, and Mohilla. 

Comose’, d. [Lat. comosus, hairy.) (Bot.) Ending in 
a tuft or kind of brush. 

Compact’, a. [Lat. compactus, from compingo— con, 
and pango, pactus, to fasten, fix, or drive on.] Joined, 
united, or fastened together, closely and fixedly; firm; 


ey dense; as, a compact arrangement, a compact 
$ The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact. — Saks. 
—Brief; pithy; close; not diffuse or verbose; as, a com- 
pact treatise. 
“Where a foreign tongue is elegant, expressive, close, and com- 
pact, we must study the utmost force of our language." — Felton. 
Com’pact, n. [Lat. compactum, from compaciscor — 
con, and paciscor, pactus, to make a bargain.) An agree- 
ment or bargain made with any one; n union, league, 
treaty, covenant, or contract, — whether of individuals 
or of states. 
“ Wedlock is described as the indissoluble compact. Macaulay. 
—v. a. To thrust, drive, or press closely together; to join 
firmly ; to consolidate ; to make close. 
Now the bright sun compacts the precious stone.”—Blackmore, 
—To unite or connect firmly; to mass into a system. 


„We see the world so compacted, that each thing preserveth 
other things, and also itself.“ — Hooker. 


Compact'edly, adv. Closely; in a compact manner. 

Compact’edness, n. State of being compact; close 
union of purts; closeness; firmness ; density. 

“Sticking or compactedness being natural to density.""— Digby. 
Compact’er, n. One who enters into a compact. 
Compactible, a. Susceptible of being compacted. 
Compac'tion, n. [Lat. compactio.] State of being 

made compact. 

Compact'ly, adv. Closely; densely; with close union 
of parts. 

Compact’ness, n. State of being compact; close 
union of parts; closeness; firmness; density. 

By reason of the compactness of terrestrial matter. Woodward. 

Compages, (hom-pa-jez,) n. sing. 1 oi [Lat. Seo Cox- 
PACT.) A system of many parts united. 

“The organs in animal bodies are only a regular compages of 

pipes and vessels.” — Ray. 

Compan'ion, n. [Fr. compagnon; Sp. compafton ; L. 
Lat. compagus, compaganus — cm, and paganus, from 
pagus, a district, a village.] A comrade ; one who kee 
company with another; one whom a person frequently 
associates and converses with; a fellow; a cham; an asso- 
ciate; a mate; a partner; a confederate ; an accomplice. 

“When, musing on companions gone. 
We doubly feel ourselves alone.” — Scott, 


Companion, or Companion-ladder. (Naut.) Thestair- 


case in a ship hy which officers descend into the cabin, 
aud ascend to the quarter-deck. — Companion-hatch, the 
wooden porch, or cover over the entrance to the stair- 
case of a ship's cabin, — Companion-way, the front stair- 
case to a ship's cabin. — Knights Companions. ( Her.) 
Members of a knightly order, in rank next below 
Knights Commanders. 

Compan‘ionable. a. Qualified to be an agreeable 
companion; fit for good-fellowship; sociable; enter- 
taining. 

Compan ’ionableness, n. Sociableness; qualifica- 
tion of being companionable. 

Companionably, adv. In a companionable manner. 

Compan’iontless, a. Without a companion. 

Companionship, n. Fellowship; association; close 
intimacy. 

It shall hold companionship in peace 
With honour, as in war.“ — Shaka, 
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—In England, the lowest rank of a kuightly order; as, 
the Companionship of the Bath. 

Company; retinue ; train. 

“ Alcibiades, and some twenty horse, 
All of companionship.” — Shaka. 

Company, (kim’pd-ne,) n. [It. compagnia; Fr. com · 
pagnie. See ComPanton.] A number of persous associated 
together, or assembled together, for mutual pleasure or 
entertainment; society; à group; a circle; as, a com: 
pany of wits. 

A crowd is not company." — Bacon. 

An association; a firm; a corporation of persons united 
for the purpose of carrying on some enterprise for the 
common benefit; as, the Union Pacific Railroad Company. 
See Jomnt-Stock COMPANY; PARTNERSHIP. 

—Certain persons united in a trading firm, but whose names 
are not included in the published title; as, Smith, 
Jones & Company (abbreviated Co). 

—State of being a companion or intimate associate; act 
of accompanying ; society ; fellowship ; as, to sail in com- 


pany. 
—A body of persons associated, whether in a permanent 
or transient state; as, a company of actors. 

(Mil.) A subdivision of u regiment, consisting of 
from 60 to 100 men, under the command of a captain; 
as, a grenadier company. 

(Naut.) The entire complement of a ship's crew, in- 
cluding the officers; as, to pay off a ship’s company. 

i bear company. To accompany; to attend; to go 
with. 

“ His faithful dog shall bear him company.” — Pope. 

To keep company. To bein intimate relations with; 
to frequently associate with; to accompany ; to attend; 
as, lo keep company with one's betrothed wife. 

“Why should he call her company ? "—Shaks. 


Jo frequent taverns, or places of public entertainment. 

—v.a. To associate with. 

I wrote to you not to company with fornicators.” — 1 Cor. v. 9. 

—To have sexual intercourse. 

Company’s Shops, in N. Carolina, a post-office of 
Alamance co. 

Com’parable, a. [Fr., from Lat. comparabilis.] That 
may be compared; worthy of comparison; being of equal 
regard. 

* There is no blessing of life comparable to the enjoyment of a 
discrect and virtuous friend." —Addison. 

Com’parableness, n. Quality of being comparable. 

Com ’parably, adv. In a manner or degree worthy to 
be compared, or of equal regard; as, when one thing is 
comparably better than another. 

Com’parate, n. (Logic.) One of two things compared 
together. 

Comparative, a. [Lat. comparatirus.] Estimated by 
comparison; not positive or absolute; as, a comparative 


—Having the power of comparing different things. 
“Tt is the comparative faculty which notes it.“ —Glanville. 
(Gram.) Expressing more or less, as distinguished 
from positive and superlative. See COMPARISON, 
Omnparative Anatomy. See ANATOMY. 


Comparatively, adv. In a state of comparison. 
Wien but comparatively few exceptions." Prescott. 


Compare’, v.a. [Lat.comparo— con, and paro, to make 
equal, from par, equal; Fr. comparer] To set or bring 
things together, to examine the relations they bear 
to each other, with a view to ascertain their agreement 
or disagreement, their relative proportions, quantities, 
or qualities ; to measure or estimate one thiug by another. 

To compare small things with greatest.” —Milton. 

—To liken; to represent as similar; as, to compare a beau- 
tiful woman to Venus, 

(Gram.) To form an adjective in its several degrees of 
signification; as, light, lighter, lightest. 

—v.i. To hold comparison; to be like or equal. 

*“ I should compare with him in excellence.” —Shaks. 


—n. State of being compared; possibility of entering into 
comparison; comparative estimate; comparison. 
“Oh, things without compare —Sir John Suckling. 


Compar’er, n. One who makes a comparison, or com- 
pares one thing with another or others. 

Comparison, n. [Fr. comparaison.) Act of compar- 
ing; state of being compared; comparative estimate; 
proportion. 

(Rhet.) A figure of speech, which appears to differ 
from metaphor only in form: the resemblance being 
stated in the first case, while it is implied in the second. 
This is the sense in which the term C is used and de- 
fined by Aristotle, in his Art of Rhetoric. Frequently 
the same idea furnishes at the eame time both C. and 
metaphor; as in the following line, “They melted from 
the field as snow.” The word melted is used by trans- 
ferring the property of the snow to a multitude of indi- 
viduals: so tar, therefore, the phrase is a metaphor; but 
the additional words “as snow,” transform it into a di- 
rect comparison. It will generally be found that in 
every language the earliest writers, especially th, poets, 
are the most addicted to the use of comparisons and 
metaphors of a highly figurative and bold character. as 
is especially observable with respect to the poetry of the 
Old Testament, and to Homer: while as language ad- 
vances in cultivation, the metaphor comes more and 
more into ordinary use, and forms, as it were, the basis 
of composition, while at the same time it gradually loses 
the energetic and poetical cast which at first distin- 
guished it. 

(Gram.) The means by which is denoted the degree 
in which the quality expressed by an adjective is pos- 
sessed by the substantive with which it is coupled. There 
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are three degrees of C.: the positive, comparative, and 
superlative. The positive expresses the quality singly, 
Without any G; as good, wise, prudent: and, hence, 
some do not consider this as a degree of C. The com- 
parative expresses that the quality is possessed in a 
higher degree by that object than another; as, John is 
taller than James. The superlative expresses the pos- 
session of this quality in the highest degree, or in a 
higher degree than it is possessed by a number of others: 
as, Solomon wis the wisest man; James is the best 
scholar in his class. In English, there are two ways of 
expressing these degrees; either by an inflexion or 
change on the word itself, as wise, wiser, wisest ; or by 
the addition of a word, as prudent, more prudent, most 
prudent, In many cases vither form may be adopted; 
but where the former would produce a harsh word, or 
one difficult to be pronounced, the latter mode is 
adopted. Adverbs are compared in the sume way us ad- 
jectives. 8 

Compart’, v. a. Fr. compartir, from Lat. compartire.] 
To divide, or mark into several parts, sections, or sub- 
divisions. 

“I make haste to the casting and comparting of the whole 
work. — Wotton, 

Compartition, (kom-par-tish'un,) n. [Lat. con, and 
partitio, from partior, to divide, from pars, a part, a 
share.] Act of dividing into parts. — Division; part di- 
vided; a separate part. 

(Arch.) Division or distribution of the ground-plan of 
an edifice into its various apartments. 
“Their temples and amphitheatrea needed no compartitions.” 
i Wotton. 

Compartment, n. A division or separate part of a 
general design; a design composed of diiferent figures, 
disposed with symmetry, for ornament ; as, the compart- 
ment of a wall. 


lu the miadle was a large compartment composed of grotesque 
work. — Curew. 


(Shrp-building.) Separate divisions of a ship’s hull; as, 
water-tight compartments. 

Com’pass, n. Fr. compas—com for con, and pas, a 
pace, a step; Lat. passus.) A moving or passing round; 
a circle; a circuit or circular course. 

“My life has run its compass. — Shaks. 

—Limit or boundary of time or space, and the space in- 
cluded; space; inclosure; circumference ; as, within the 
compass of a year. 

And in that compass all the world contains." — Dryden. 

Moderate bounds; due limits; as, “I speak within com- 

s3.” — Daries. 

( Mus.) Extent or limit of the voice, or of sound; range 
of notes in a musical instrument. 

“ Through all the compass of the notes it ran " Dryden. 

(Nani) A name given to instruments contrived to 
indicate the magnetic meridian, or the position of ob- 
jects with regard to that meridian. According to the 
purposes to which the instrument is chiefly applied, it 
becomes the muriner’s compass, the azimuth compass, and 
the variation compass, each particular application requir- 
ing some peculiarity of construction; but whatever mod- 
ifications it may receive, the essential parts are the same 
in all cases. These are a magnetized bar of steel, called 
the needle, having (fitted to it at its centre) a cap, which 
is supported on an upright pivot, made sharp at the 
point in order to diminish the friction as much as pos- 
sible, and allow the needle to turn with the slightest 
force, The mariner's compass has a circular card at- 
tached to its needle, which turns with it, and on the 


Fig. 658. — MARINER'S COMPASS. 


circumference of which are marked the degrees, and also 
the 32 points, or rhumbs, likewise divided into half and 
quarter points. The pivot rises from the centre of the 
bottom of u circular box, called the compass-boz, or bin- 
nacle, which contains the needle and its card, and is 
covered with a glass top to prevent the needle from be- 
ing disturbed by the agitation of the air. The compass- 
box is suspended within a large box, by means of two 
concentric brass circles or gimbals; the outer one being 
fixed by horizontal pivots, both to the inner circle which 
carries the compass-box, and also to the outer box; the 
two sets of axes being at right angles to each other. 
By means of this arrangement the inner circle, with the 
compass-box, needle, and card, always retains a hori- 
zontal position, notwithstanding the rolling of the ship. 
In the diagram on the card, the circle represents the 
horizon, and the person using the compass must im- 
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agine himself to be standing within it. The entire cir- 
cumference is divided into 32 equal portions by lines di- 
verging from the centre, called points, or rhumbs. The 
points marke” N. S. E. W. are called the cardinal points, 
(q. v.) The XN. point is distinguished by n fleur-de-lis. 
It will be readily seen, on an inspection of the diagram, 
( Fig. 658,) how the notation of the points between any 
2 of the cardinal points is managed; thus the point mid- 
way between N. and W. is called N.W., or north-west, — 
a combination of the letters of the cardinal poiuts be- 
tween which it lies being used to denote it; that be- 
tween N.W. und N. is called N. N. W., or north-porth- 
west; and that between N. and N.N.W., N.W., or N. by 
W., as it is usually written, meaning north by west. It 
may be remarked that whenever a hyphen or connecting 
murk is used between any two letters in the diagrum, the 
word “by” must be expressed when reading the points 
ot the compass ; and it will be seen that the points which 
lie on either side of the cardinal points, and the points 
that ure midway between these, must be read in this 
way. The angular distance between any two points is 
11° 15’, as the horizon is divided into 360°, and each 
space between the rhumbs is consequently represented 
by 360° divided by 32. Different shapes have been 
adopted for the needle at various times; but it seems to 
be now acknowledged that it should be as light as pos- 
sible, and in the shape of a very thin prism, placed in 
such a manner that its narrow sides are turned upwards 
and downwards; one towurds the eye of the spectator, 
and the other towards the card. The great requisites in 
a good compass are, that the motion of its needle should 
be steady, as well as active and sensible, without oscilla- 
tion; and that it should be so contrived that it may be 
easily corrected when deviation is caused by any local 
attraction. Many attempts have been made to correct 
disturbances arising from local causes,—chiefly from the 
iron used in the construction of vessels,—by surrounding 
the compass with bars of soft iron or magnets, that will 
attract the needle in a contrary direction to that in 
which it is drawn by the metal on board, and so coun- 
teract and neutralize its effects; but the correction of 
local attraction seems, under any circumstances, to be 
attended with considerable difficulty and uncertainty. 
Generally, when compasses have been placed on board a 
vessel, they are corrected, for the influence of local at- 
traction, by what is termed “swinging” the ship. The 
ship’s head is brought round to every point of the com- 
pass successively, and the differences in the bearings, 
indicated by the compass on board and an azimuth com- 
pass on shore, under the charge of an intelligent officer, 
are carefully noted and registered. The results thus 
obtained form what is called a correcting card for the 
vessel in question. The Chinese assert that the mari- 
ner’s compass was invented by the Emperor Houang-ti, 
about 2634 B.C., and that it was then used to enable 
them to direct their course to any distant point on land. 
The sailors who navigated the Indian Ocean and Enst- 
ern seas were well acquainted with its use in the third 
century after the Christian era, when it was quite un- 
known in Europe, where it is said to have been intro- 
duced by Marco Polo on his return from his travels in 
the East, about 1260. Flavio Gioja, a Neapolitan sailor, 
effected considerable improvements in it, and brought it 
into the form in which we now have it, about 1300. 
Columbus is said to have discovered the variation of the 
compass in 1492; but this is considered to be doubtful. 
The inclination or dip of the needle (see Nevpux, Dir- 
PING) was found out by Robert Norman, of London, in 
1576.—The azimuth compass, being intended to show 
the bearing of objects in respect of the magnetic meri- 
dian, has its circle divided merely into degrees, instead of 
the rhumbs used in navigation; and is provided with 
sights to allow the angles to be taken more accurately. 
— The variation compass is designed to exhibit the diur- 
nal changes in the deviation of the magnetic from the 
true meridian; and the needle is generally made of 
much greater length than in the muriner's compass, in 
order to render minute variations more sensible. 

—pl. (The use of pl. is motived by the two similar parts of 
the instrument, as in scissors, &c.) ( Math.) Compasses are 
mathematical instruments, principally used for drawing 
circles, arcs of circles, ellipses, &c., and for measuring 
and transferring distances. The common compasses con- 
sist of two pointed legs, connected by a pivot-joint; the 
lower part of one leg is generally movable, to admit of 
the substitution of a drawing-pen or pencil. Triangular 
compasses have 3 legs working on 2 pivots; so that the 
distances between the 3 points of any triangle can be 
measured at once and transferred. Proportional com- 
passes consist of two legs, pointed at either end, fastened 
together by a clamping screw, und presenting the form 
of the letter X when open. The length of the legs can 
be regulated by means of a scale engraved on the side, 
and set to measure and transfer distances in any desired 
proportion. The beam compass is a bar, on which two 
sliding sockets travel, that can be fixed at pleasure, and 
are provided with pen, pencil, and steel points. ‘They 
are used for measuring long distances, and describing 
the ares of large circles in the projections of maps. — See 
CALIPERS. 

Compass, v. a. To pass, go, or move round; to stretch 
round; as, to compass a city. 

“ And compassed by the inviolate sea.” — Tennyson. 

—To enclose; to encircle; to surround; to environ;— 
sometimes preceding around or about, 

The crowds that compass him around.“ — Dryden. 

—To beleaguer; to besiege; to block; to invest; as, to 
compass an enemy's camp. — To obtain; to attain to; to 


procure; to get within reach, or within one's power; to 


accomplish. 
Ho can you hope to compass your designs?" — Dryden. 
c 
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—To purpose; to plot; to contrive; as, to compass a per- 
son’s death. 

Com passable, a. Susceptible of being compassed or 
attained. 

Com pass-enrd. n. (Naut.) The circle-card of a 
mariner's compass, Whereon are marked the 32 points. 
Com’pass-dial, n. A small pocket-compass, fitted 

with an horvlogical dial. 

Com passes. n. pl. (Math.) See Compass. 

Com pass-headed, a. Circular ; — used in ancient 
architecture. 

Com passing, n. 
into a curved form, 

Compas'sion, u. [Fr., from Lat. compassio — con, and 
patior, passus, to suffer.) A suffering with another; 
fellow-suffering; fellow-feeling ; pity; sympathy ; com- 
miseration. 

Compas’sionate, a. Inclined to compassion ; ready 
to pity: piteous; sympathizing; merciful; tender- 
hearted. 

—v. a. To have compassion for; to pity; to commiserate. 
“ Compassionates my pains, and pities me." — Addison. 
Compas'sionately, adv. With compassion; mer- 

cilully. 

Compas‘sionateness, n. 
passionate and pitiful. 

Com’passless, a. Having no compass. 

Com’pass-plane, n. (er.) A tool similar to the 


Act or process of bending timber 


Quality of being com- 


smvuothiug-plane in size and shape, but with a convex 
sole, and the convexity in the direction of the length of 
the plane. The use of the C. is to form a concave cylin- 
drical surface, when the wood to be wrought upon is 
bent with the fibres in the direction of the curve, which 
isin a plane surface perpendicular to the axis of the 
cylinder; consequently, C. must be of various sizes, in 
order to accommodate different diameters. 

Com’pass-roof, „. (Arch.) A roof in which the braces 
of the timbers are inclined so as to form a sort of arch. 

Com W. n. (Joinery.) A tool for cutting the 
surfaces of wood into curved surfaces; for this purpose it 
is narrow, without a back, thicker on the cutting-edge, 
as the teeth have no set; the plate is about an inch 
broad next to the handle, and diminishes to about a 
quarter of an inch at the other extremity; there are 
about five teeth in theinch; the handle is single. 

Com’pass-signal, n. (Naut.) A signal denoting a 
point of the compass. 

Com’pass-timber, n. (Ship-building.) Curved tim- 
ber or bends. 

pater tac gaat window, n. (Arch.) A bay-window, or 
oriel. 

Compatinitity n. [Fr. compatibilité.] Quality of 
being fit, compatible, or congruous; as, a compatibility 
of properties. 

Compat’ible, a. [Fr. compatible, from compatir ; 
Lat. con, and patior, to bear or suffer.) That may abide 
or agree together; that muy bear or endure with; that 
may exist with; not incongruous ; consistent; suitable; 
fit; agreeable. 

“ The object of the will is such a good as is compatible to an in- 
tellectual nature.“ — Hale. . 

Compat’ibleness, n. Compatibility; fitness; con- 
gruity. 

Compatiibly, adv. Fitly: suitably; consistently; as, 
compatibly with common sense, 

Compa’triot, n. (Fr. compatriote ; Lat. compatriota, 
from con, with, and patria, one’s country.) A fellow- 
patriot; one of the same country, and having like im 
terests and feelings. 

—a. Of the same race and country. 

Britain rears to freedom an undaunted race, 
Compatriot, zealous, hospitable, kind.“ — Thomson. 

Compa'triotism, n. State or condition of being a 
compatriot. 

Compeer’, n. [Lat. compar—con, and par, equal.) 
An equal; a companion; an associate; a mate; a col- 
league. 

Base servitude, and his dethroned compeers. — Philips, 

v. a. To be equal with; to vie with; to match. 

By me invested, he compeers the best.“ — Shaks. 

Compel’,v. a. [Lat. compello — con, and pello, to drive.) 
To drive or cause to move together; to drive or urge 
with force, or irresistibly ; to force ; to constrain ; to ne- 
cessitate ; as, to compel obedience, to compel payment. 

To take by force or violence; to seize; as, to compel a 
subsidy. — To seize, hold, or overpower. 

But easy sleep their weary limbs compell'd.” - Dryden. 

Compel'lable, a. That may be driven, forced, or 
constrained, 

Compel'lably, adv. By constraint or compulsion, 

Compella‘tion, n. [Lat. compellatio, from compello 
—compellatus, to accost, to address.) An addressing or 
accosting ; a ceremonious appellation, as Sire, &c. 

“The style best fitted for all persons... to use, is the compel- 
lation of Fatber, which our Saviour first taught.“ — uppa. 

Compellative, n. (Gram.) The title by which a 
person is addressed or accosted. 

Compel latory, a. Compulsory; without option. 

Compelter, n. One who forces or compels another. 

Com’pend, Compendium, n. [Lat. compendium 
—con, and pendo, to weigh.) A saving; an abridg- 
ment; a summary; an epitome; a brief compilation or 
composition. 

“í Abstract them Into brief compends."* Watts. 
A short system or compendium of n science.” — Watts. 

Compendious, a. Of the nature of a compendinm; 
short; summary: abridged; comprehensive; brief; con- 
cise ; not circnitous: as, a com ious method of writing. 


Compendiously, adv. Ina short or brief manner; 
summarily ; in brief; in epitome. 
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Compen’diousness, n. Shortness; conciseness; 
brevity; comprehension in a narrow compass. 

Compendium, n. See COMrEND. 

Com’pensate, v.u. [Fr. compenser; It. compensere ; 
Sp. compensar; Lat. compenso con, and penso, to weigh 
carefully, from pendo, to weigh.) A balance; to give an 
equivalent in value to; to make equal return to; to re- 
compense ; to requite; to remunerate; as, to compensate 
a person for his labor or trouble — To make amends 
for; to be equal in effect to; to make good; to counter- 
balance; to be equivalent in value to. 

„The pleasures of life do not compensate the miseries.” — Prior. 
v. i. To make amends for; to render an equivalent; (pre- 
ceding for ;) ns, to compensate you for my negligence. 
Compensation, n. [Fr., from Lat. compensatio.) Act 

of compensating. 

—Something given or obtained as an equivalent; recom- 
pense; equilibrium; remuneration; iudemnification; 
amends; as, compensatioa for injury. 

(Civil Law.) A doctrine of the law of Scotland, France, 
and other States of Europe, corresponding to the com- 
mon law sef-o/ It provides that when two parties are 
mutually creditors and debtors, their debts shall extin- 
guish each other, if equal, and if unequal, leave only a 
balance due. 

Compensation balance, See PENDULUM. 

Compen’‘sative, a. Granting or alfording compensa- 
tion. 

Compen’satory, a. Serving for compensation ; mak- 
ing amends; as, a compensatory clause, 

Compete, v. i. | Lat. competo —con, and peta, to seek.) 
To carry on competition or rivalry; to strive; to con- 
tend; to claim to be equal; to come into competition 
with; as, to compete for a public office. 

Competence, Com’petency, n. Fr. comp/tence, 
from Lat. competentia.| Agreement; suitableness; fit- 
ness; ability; adequacy. 

“To make them zealously is not in the competence of law." Burke. 

Sufficiency of worldly goods without superfluity; such 
means of subsistence as are necessary for the common 
comforts of life; sufficiency; as, a modest competence. 

„ Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence." — Pope. 

(Law.) The legal fitness or ability of a witness to be 
heard in the trial of a cause. The quality of written or 
other evidence, which renders it proper to be given on 
the trial of aca —( French Law.) The rightin a court 
to exercise jurisdiction in a particular case. 

Competent. 4. [Lat. competeus, from competo.] Fit; 
convenient; sufficient; adequate; qualified; as, a com- 
petent judge. 

“ The clergy have gained... a competent knowledge of the world.” 
Atterbury. 

—Belonging; having adequate power or right; falling 
within the competency of; incident; consistent with ;— 
preceding fo. 

“ The Innite Author of things, who .. . is not competent to ony 
finite being.” — Locke. 

Com’petently, adv. Sufficiently; adequately; suita- 
bly: reasonably. x 

“I think it hath been competently proved." — Bentley. 


Com’petine, in Jwa, a post-township of Wapollo co., 
abt. $ or 9 m. N.E. of Ottumwa; pop. 1,033. 

Competition. n. Fr. compétition, from L. Lat. compe- 
titin, from competo.) Mutual contest for the same object ; 
strife for gain or superiority: rivalry; rivalship; con- 
tention; emulation; double claim; or, according to the 
excellent definition of Dr. Johnson, “the act of endeav- 
oring to gain what another endeavors to gain at the 
same time.” 

(Pol. Eron.) People work, or embark in trade, avow- 
edly for the purpose of making money. Itis the object 
of the law of the land, as well as of religion and morality, 
to prevent money-making by immoral means; but within 
the bounds thus drawn around it, money-making is the 
object of man’s exertion. When the money is made, the 
next point, always within the same bounds, is to make 
it go as far as it will. C. works through the co-opera- 
tion of these motives. The purchaser wants the best 
article he can get at the lowest price; the producer 
strives to beat all his fellows, and offer the best article 
for the price. Asa result of ©, we seo the necessaries 
and comforts of life every day increasing, and the wealth 
of the community in incessant progression, There are, 
doubtless, evils connected with C, and of these, perhaps, 
the chief is the propensity which some tradesmen have 
to carry rivalry to the extent of vicions ¢ 
to endeavor rather to get the better of each other than 
to make their separate fortunes. From this spirit. it 
frequently happens that when one man has established 
a successful business in some new locality, another, in- 
stead of trying a different business in the same place, or 
the same business in some other and similar place, sets 
himself down as a rival, and ruins both, But, wherever 
C.is not, monopoly exists, and monopoly, in all its forms, 
is the taxation of the industrious for the support of in- 
dolence, if not of rapacity. On the establishment of the 
French provisional government of 1848, an attempt was 
made to do away with a natural system of @ among 
workmen, and to remunerate a number of workmen 
alike, but the experiment was very unsuccessful. Louis 
Blane, in his Organisation du Trarail, supposes three 
competitors for a job. A has a wife and family; he 
wants $5 as wages. B has a wife only: St will suf- 
fice him. But Cis a bachelor, who can subsist on $3: 
theretore, he gets the job, and the others starve. But 
he leaves ont entirely one side of the bargain. Employ- 
ers compete to get work, as muchas workinen compete 
for employment. If the work of B or © he worth, in the 
market, $5, they will get that, whether they bave fami- 
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lies or not; and it is not the practice of the working- 

man, any more than of the restof the human species, to 

give his work at a third less than its value, because he 
is a bachelor.—See SOCIALISM. 

Competition, in issvuri, a post-office of Towa co, 

Competition, in Virginia, a post-sillage of Pittsylva- 
nia co., on a branch of the Banister River, 100 m. S.W. 
of Richmond. 

| Competitive, a. Relating to, or making, competition. 

Competitor, n. [Lat.] One who competes; a rival; 
an opponent. 

Compet'itory, a. 
emulation, 

Competitress, Compet'itrix, n. A female com- 
petitor. 

Compiègne, (Kom'pe-ain.)a town of France, dep. Oise, 
on the Oise, 35 in. from Beauvais. This place has a con- 
siderable historical importance. Its palace was built by 
Louis XV., after designs by Gabriel, and restored by Na- 
poleon I. The parks and forests by which it is cucom- 
passed cover 30,900 acres. The other chief buildings are 
the abbey of St. Corneille, the Pout Neuf, and the Hôtel- 
de-Ville. Here Joan of Arc was, in 1430, made prisoner, 
and sold to the English; and here Napoleon I., in 1810, 
married the archduchess of Austria, 4. 12.882. 

Compilation, n. [ Lat. compiiatio. Bee COMPILE.] 
Act or method of compiling, or collecting together from 
Various sources; as, the compilation of a book. 

—That which is compiled; a collection guthered from va- 
rious authors; a literary work made up of parts col- 
lected from sundry authors or sources. — C. is an ob- 
ject of copyright, when it requires in its execution taste, 
learning, and intellectual labor. 

Compile’, r.a. [Lat. compilo—con, and pila, to pil- 
lage.) To collect or gather from various sources, in 
order to form an aggregate. To form a literary work, 
by collecting parts from the same or from different au- 
thors; to compose: to arrange, 

“In poetry they compile the praises of virtuous men and ac 
tions, and satires aguinst vice.” — Temple. 

Compile’ment, n. Coacervation; act of piling to- 
gether, or of heaping up; as, “a natural or urtificial 
compilement.” - Wotton. 

Compiler, n. One who compiles; a person who makes 
a collection from the works of authors, and forms a 
book of them: as, a painstaking compiler. 

Compla‘cence, Compla'ceney, n. [L. Lat. com- 
placentia—con, and placeo, to please; Fr. complaisance.) 
State of being pleased or gratified; pleasure; gratifica- 
tion; satisfaction. 

“Others proclaim the infirmities of a great man with compla- 
cency. — Addison, 

The cause of pleasure, satisfaction, or joy. 

O thou, my sole complacence ! — Milton, 

—Complaisance; civility; softness or urbanity of man- 
hers, 

Compla’‘cent, a. Pleasing; civil; affable; kind; 
complaisant; displaying gratification ; as, a cumplucent 
air. 

“They look up witha sort of complacent awe to kings.” — Burke. 
Complacen’'tial, a. Marked by complacence. 
Complacen’tially, adv. lu an accommodating 

manner. 

Compla'cently, adv. Softly; in a complacent man- 
ner. 

Complain’, v.i. [Fr.complaindre, from Lat. con, and 
plango, plangere, to strike, from the root plag.) To 
proclaim, express, or manifest grief, sorrow, pain, or 
distress; to lament: to bewail; to repine; to murmur; 
to grieve; to express dissatisfaction, or a sense of injury 
or wrong; — generally preceding of; as, to complain of 
one's misfortune, 

“I will complain in the bitterness of my soul." — Job vil. 11. 

—To muke a charge; to bring a formal accusation; to ns- 
sert a sense of wrong or injury; (with ef before the 
cause of sorrow;) us, to complain of a person to others. 

“ Now, Master Shallow, you'll complain of me to the souna 
Shaks. 
That which may be complained 


Acting in competition; out of 


Complain‘able, a. 

of. (R.) 
Complain'nnt, n. 

makes complaint. 

(Law.) One who commences a legal prosecution by 
complaint against another or others. — The party who 
urges a suit in equity, uuswering to the plaintiff at 
common law, 
Complain’er, n. One who complains, Jaments, or 
murmurs, 

“ Complainers never succeed at court, though railers do.“ - Swift. 
Complain’'ful, a. Full of complaint. (R.) 
Complaint, n. [Fr. complainte ; L. Lat. omaa] 

Representation of pains or injuries; expression of grief, 

regret, pain, censure, or resentment; lamentation; mur- 

muring; a finding fanlt; us, a person full of complaint. 
“ Against the goddess these complaints he made.” — Dryden. 


Cause or subject of complaint or fault-finding. — Cause 
of bodily complaint, pain, or uneasiness: illness; mal- 
addy; disease: sickness; as, bowel complaint. (Usually 
denoting the milder forms of disorders. 

(Law.) The allegation made to a magistrate or proper 
officer that some person, whether known or unknown, 
has been guilty of a designated offence, with nn offer to 
prove the fact, and a request that the offender may be 
punished. — Bouvier. 

|Com’plaisance, n. [Fr.] Complacence; a pleasing 

deportment: desire of pleasing : courtesy; civility; con- 

descension ; urbunity; politeness. 

“ In complaisance poor Cupid mourn'd." — Prior, 


Com’plaisant, a. [Fr.] Attentive and pleasing in 


[Fr. complaignant.] One who 
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manners; desirous to please; courteous; affable; civil; 
obliging; polite; as, a complaisant courtier. 

Com’'plaisantly, adv. With complaisance or cour- 
tesy. 

Com'plaisantness, n. Quality of complaisance. (n.) 

Com planate, a. [From Lat. complunare.}] Reduced 
to a level surface. 

Com'planate, Complane’, v. a. [Lat. compla- 
nare.) To make level; to reduce or flatten to an even 
surface, 

“ The vertebre of the neck and back-bone are made short and 
complanated,”’ — Derham. 

Com’plement, n. [Lat. complementum—con, and pleo, 
to til | hat which fills up or completes; completion; 
what is wanting to complete or fill up; full quantity 
or number; us, a ship's complement of sailors. 

“ His complement of stores and total war.” — Pope. 


—An appendage, or something adventitiously added by 
way of ornamentation. 

(Astron.) The distance of a star from the zenith, as 
compared with its altitude. — Johns. 

(Her.) The full moon; as, “azure the moon in her 
complement.” — Davies and Ick. 

(Mus.) The necessary interval for completing the 
octave; as, the fourth is the complement of the fifth, the 
sixth of the third, &c. 

(n. The complement of any magnitude is a 
second magnitude which, added to the first, gives a sum 
equal to a given third magnitude. This third magni- 
tude is purely arbitrary and conventional, Thus the 
complement of an angle is its defect from a right angle. 
The complement of a common logarithm is its detect 
from 10 thus:— comp. log. 2 10— -30103 = 969897. 
The arithmetical complement of a number is its defect 
from the next higher power of ten; thus: ar. comp. 
873 == 1000 — 873 27. 

Complement'al, d. That fills up or completes; sup- 
plying n deficiency; completing. 

Complementary, a. Completing: supplying a de- 
ficiency; complemental; as, complementury numbers. 

C. Colors. (Optics.) Two colors are said to be C. to 
each other when they are such that the blending to- 
gether of the two gives rise to the perception of white- 
ness. Thus the red and green colors of the prismatic 
spectrum give, when blended together, white light, as 
do also blue and orange. 

Complete’, a. [Lat. completus, from complea — con, 


and pleo, to till.) Filled up or full; having no deficiency ; 
brought to an end, or conclusion; as, everything is pow 
complete. — Finished; perfected; entire; absolute; per- 
fect; as, the work is a complele success. 

(Bot.) A complete flower consists of the essential 
organs of reproduction (viz., stamens and pistils), sur- 
rounded by two sets of leaves or envelupes which pro- 
tect them. — Gray. 

uv. a. [Fr. completer; Lat. compleo, completus — con, and 
pleo, to fill.) To finish; to end; to perfect; to accom- 
plish; to perform; to consummate ; as, to complete a job 
of work, 

—To effect ; to execute; to achieve; to fulfil; to perform. 


“He... completes the nation’s hope. — Blackmore. 


Complete'ly, adv. Fully; perfectly: entirely. 

Complete‘ness, n. State of being complete; perfec- 
tion. 

These parts go to make up the completeness of any a 

"atts. 

Comple'tion, n. [Lat. completin.) Act of complet- 
ing; state of being complete; as, the completion of a 
serial novel. 

“ The divine prediction, receiving their completion in giste 

South. 

—Fnlfilment: accomplishment; utmost extent; perfect 
state; realization, 

Comple‘tive, a. [Fr. completif.] Making complete; 
as, completive touches. 

Comple'tory, a. Fulfilling; accomplishing. 

(Fecl.) In the Roman Catholic Church, the com- 
pline, or evening service, 

Complex. a. [Fr. complere; Sp. complezxo ; Lat. m- 
plexus, from complector — con, and plecto, to plait, braid, 
or interweave, from plico, to fold: Gr. plek.) Made up 
of two or more particulars or parts; connected; com- 
posite; net simple; as, a complex idea.— Knit or con- 
nected together; interwoven; intricate; involved; com- 
plicated; as, a complex subject. 

—n. Complication ; collection: muss. 

“This parable comprehends in it the whole complez of all the 
blessings . exhibited by the gospel. '— South. 

Complexed’, a. Same as COMPLEX, J. v. 

Complex’edness, „. Complication; involution of 
many particular parts in one integral mass; intricacy. 

Complex’ion, n. A complex state; combination; 
texture; connection: involution; connection of parts; 
ag, the complexion of an argument. 

General appearance of any thing, or eireumstance; as, 
the complexion of the sky, the complerion of an affair, 
—The color of the face and skin; as, a fair complexion, — 
Formerly, and, we believe, more properly, the term C. 
was applied to the temperament, and natural disposition 

of the body. 

(Physiol) Formerly, the human skin was supposed 
to consist of only two parts, — the cuticle, or epidermis, 
and the entis, or real skin; but Mulpighi showed that 
between these two was a soft gelatinous cellular tex- 
ture, which he distinguished by the title re mucosum. 
On this discovery that anatomist offered a suggestion as 
to the color of negroes, The rete mucosum is of very 
different color in different nations; and the difference 
of its color corresponds so exactly with the difference of 
their complexions, that there can be little doubt that 
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it is the principal seat of the color of the human com- 
plexion. The different colors observed among mankind 
may be classified as follows: — Black, — Africans under 
the line, and the inhabitants of New Guinea and New 
Holland. Swarthy, — the Moors in the northwest parts 
of Africa, aud the Hottentots in the southern parts. 
Copper-colored, — the East-Indians, Red-colored, — the 
American Iudians. Brown-colcred, — the Turtars, Per- 
sians. Arabs, Africans on the Mediterranean coast, and 
Chinese. Browuish, — the inhabitants of Southern 
Europe, Sicilians, Spaniards; and also the Abyssinians 
in Africa. The Turks, Samoiedes, and Laplanders are 
also brownish. White, — n. ust of the European nations, 
including the Swedes, Danes, Poles, Germans, French, 
English, &., together with the inhabitants of the Rus- 
sian provinces of the Caucasus. 

Complex’ional, a. Depending on, or having relation 
to, complexion ; us, a complexional prejudice. 

Complex’ionally, adv. By complexion. 

Complex ionary, a. Pertaining to the complexion. 

Complex'ioned, a. Having a complexion, or a cer- 
tain temperament or state; as, “a flower is the best- 
compl-xioned grass.” — Fuller. 

Complex’ity, n. State of being complex; complex- 
ness; intricucy; as, the complexity of human affairs. 

Burke. 

Com’plexly, aiv. In a complex manner; not simply. 

Com’plexness, n. State of being complexed; com- 
plexity. 

Complex’ure, n. The involution or complication of 
one thing with others. — Johnson. 

Complex’us Musculus. n. Lat.] (Ana/.) A muscle, 
situate at the hind part of the neck, where it extends 
from the interval that separates the two prominent ridges 
on the posterior surface of the os occipitis, to the trans- 
verse und articular processes of the last six cervical verte- 
bra, us well as to those of the first five dorsal. It serves 
to straighten, incline, and turn the head. — Dunglison. 

Compli’able, a. Compliant; apt to yield. 

Compliance, n. (See Comety.) Act of complying or 
yiel ; submission; concession; assent or consent; 
obedience ; performance. 

Compliant, 4. Complying; yielding; bending ; sub- 
missive; as, “ The complica boughs.” — Milton. 

Complaisant: civil; obliging; yielding to others. 

Compli‘antly, ade. Ina yielding manner. 

Com'plicacy, u. State of being complex or intricate. 

Complicate, v.a. [Lat. complicate, complico—em, and 
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Com luten’sian, a. Relating to the Complutensian 

ible, (4. v.) 

Complutensian Bible, n. (Bibliol.) A polyglot 
Bible published at Alcala de Henares, the ancient Com- 
plutum.—Sve ALCALA DE HENARES. 

Complu’vium, n. [Lat.] (Arch.) In ancient archi- 
tecture, the interval between the roofs of porticoes which 
surrounded the centre or caveedium of Roman houses. 
The raia was admitted through this opening and fell 
upon the area below, which wus termed by some authors 
the impluvium. 

Comply’, v.i. [Lat. com for con, and ply, (d. v.) ] To 
bend to the wishes of another; to act in accordance 
with the will or wishes of another; to yield or assent 
to; to fulfil, perform, or execute; to accord, to be obse- 
quious; to acquiesce. (Followed by with.) 

Compone’, a. (Her.) See Compony. 

Component, a. [Lat. componens, fromcompono—con, 
and pono, to set or place.) Composing; constituting ; 
forming one of the elements of a compound. 

The component parts of natural bodies."—Newton. 

—n. A constituent part, as of a compound. 

Compo’ny, Compone’, or Gobo'ny, a. (Her.) 
Applied to a bordure, pale, bend, or other ordinary, when 
made up of two rows of small squares, consisting of al- 
ternate metals and colors. 

Comport, v.i. [Fr. comporter; Lat. comporto — con. 
and porto, to bear or carry.) To agree with; to suit; to 
accord; — sometimes preceding wilh. 

„How far... charity may comport with prudence.” —L' Estrange. 

—v.a. To bear or carry one's self; to behave or conduct; 
— used with the reciprocal pronoun. 

““Comport yourself at this rantipole rate! — Congreve. 

Comportable, a. Consistent; fit; suitable; as, a 
comportable method, 

Com pose’, v.a. [Fr. composer; It. comporre; Sp. com- 
por ; Lat, compons, compositus — con, und pono, to set, 

place, or lay.) To put, lay, set, or place together; te 

form a compound, or one entire body. 
“Zeal ought to be composed of the highest degrees of all plous 
affections.” —Sprat, 

—To form; to place anything according to its proper form 

or method; to make up; to constitute; as, to compose an 

alloy. 

—To invent and put together in order, as words, sentences, 

&c.; to make, as a discourse or writing; to write and 

invent, as an author; as, to compose a poem, &c. 


plicn, to fold.) To fold together; to interweave; to fold 
and twist together; as, complicated sinews. 

—To make complex; to involve: to entangle; to make in- 
tricate; as, a complieated state of affairs. 

Com’plicate, a. Complex ; complicated. 

Com plicately, adv. In a complicate manner. 

Com’plicateness, n. State of being complicated; in- 
tricacy ; perplexity. 

Complica’‘tion,n. Act ofcomplicating; state of being 
complicated; that which consists of many things in- 
volved, or mutually united; entanglement; involution; 
intricacy ; as, a complication of ideas, a complication of 
diseases. 

( Med.) C. means the presence of several diseases, or of 
several adventitious circumstances foreign to the pri- 
mary disease. 

Com’plicative, a. Tending to involve. 

Complice, (is,) n. [Fr.] See ACCOMPLICE, 

Complic'ity, n. [Fr. complicité.] State or condition of 
being an accomplice. 

Compli’er, n. One who complies, yields, or obeys. 

Compliment, n. [Fr. See Compiy.] A courteous com- 
pliance with the will or wishes of another; an expres- 
sion that pleases or gratifies; act or expression of 
civility, respect, or regard; delicate flattery; n present 
or favor bestowed; as, a genteel compliment. 

To stand on compliment, to treat ceremoniously. 

r. a. To address witbrex pressions of approbation, esteem, 
or respect; to pay a compliment to; to congratulate ; 
to bestow a present or favor; to delicately flatter; to 
praise ; as, to compliment a woman on her looks. 

“Monarchs... should compliment their foes and shun their 

frieuds.""— Prior, 

o. i. To utter or exchange compliments; to use cere- 
monions or conventional expressions of esteem, respect, 
or regard; to employ adulatory language. 

Compliment'al. a. Expressive of respect or civility ; 
implying a compliment; as, a complimental phrase. 

Compliment‘ally, adv. In the nature of a compli- 
ment: civilly; with ceremonious respect. 

Complimentary, 4. Containing compliment; ex- 
pressing civility, regurd, or praise; gratulatory ; flat- 
tering ; as, a complimentary address. 

Complimentative, a. Complimentary. (R.) 

Com’plimenter, n. One given to compliments; a 


flatterer. 
Com'pline, Com’plin, n. [Fr. compline. from Lat. 
complere) (Br) The last act of daily service in the 
Roman Catholic Church; the last prayer at night, to be 
recited at eight o'clock. 
Com’plot, n. [Fr., con or com, and plot.] A plotting 
together; a joint plot; a conspiracy; a confederacy. 
“I know their complot is to have my life.”"—Shaks. 
Complot’. v.a. and i. To conspire ; to plot together; to 
enter into a confederacy in some concealed design, 
To plot, contrive, or complot any ill.”"—Shake. 


Complot’ment, n. Conspiracy; a plotting together. 
(R.) 

Complot’ter, u. A joint plotter; a conspirator ; a con- 
federate. 

Complot'tingly, adv. By complotting; in a com- 
plotting manner. 


—To calm; to quiet; to appease; to tranquillize; to 
soothe; to make free from agitation; as, to compose one's 
nerves. 

We beseech thee to compose her thoughts.""— Swit. 

o settle; to adjust; to regulate: to put in proper form; 

to reduce to order; us, to compose a difference. 
A hearty desire to compose all feuds," — Bishop Taylor. 
(Printing.) To place in proper order for printing, as 
types; as, to compose from copy. 
( Music.) To form or invent an air or piece of music, 
according to the specific laws of melody, time, and har- 


„ p-a. Calm; serions; tranquil; quieted ; 
free from agitation or mental disturbance; as, a com- 
posed mind. 

Compos’edly, adv. Calmly; seriously; sedately; as, 
to answer composedly. 

Compos’edness, n. State of being composed; calm- 
ness; sedateness; tranquillity. 

Com er, n. One who composes; an author, espe- 
cially a musical author; as, a composer of operas. 

—One who appeases, calms, or soothes; one who puts to 
rights a difference, misunderstanding, or difticulty. 

“ Sweet composers of the pensive soul.” —Gay. 


Composite. n. pl. [Lat., compounded.) (Bet.) A 
Linnean order of plants, corresponding to the ASTER- 
ACER, q. v. 

Composite, (kom-pas'it,) a. [Lat. compositus. See 
Compose.) Compounded; made up of parts; as, a com- 
posite language. 

(Arch.) A term denoting the last of the five orders of 
Architecture. As its name implies, it is composed of 2 
orders, the Corinthian, and the Ionic. Its capital is a 
vase with two tiers 
of acanthus leaves, 
like the Corinthian; 
but, instead of stalks, 
the shoots appear 
small, and adhere to 
the vase, bending 
round towards the 
middle of the face of 
the capital; the vase 
is terminated by a fil- 
let, over which is an as- 
tragal crowned by an 
ovolo. The volutes roll 
themselves over the 
ovolo, to meet the tops 
or the upper row of 
leaves, whereon they 
seem torest. The cor- 
ners of the abacus are 
supported by an acan- 
thus leaf bent up- 
wards; and the abacus 
itself resembles that of 
the Corinthian capi- 
tal. In detail, the Com- 
posite is richer than 
the Corinthian, but 
it is less light and Fig. 659. — COMPOSITE ORDER. 
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delicate in its proportions. Its architrave has only two 
fuscim, und the cornice varies from the Corinthian in 
having double modillions. The column is 10 diameters 
high. The principal ancient examples of this order are 
the temple of Bacchus at Rome, the arch of Septimius 
Severus, that of Titus,and the baths of Diocletian. The 
example in Fiz. 659 is from the arch of Titus.—Compos- 
tle arch. See POINTED ARCH. 

(Aruh.) A number which can be divided by some 
other number greater than 1, in opposition to a prime 
number, which cannot be thus divided. Thus, 12,15, and 
27 are composite numbers; whilst 11, 47, 89, are not 
composite, 

—n. Composition; combination; that which consists of 
an aggregate of parts. 

Com ‘ing, n. (Printing.) That branch of the art 
which consists in taking the type from the cases, and 
setting them up in such an order as to fit them for the 
press. The instrument in which they are set up and 
adjusted is called a composing-stick, and the workman 
who arranges them a compositor, To facilitate the ar- 
rangement and the removal of the types, a piece of brass 
rule, as wide as the types are high, cut to the length of 
the line, and called composing-rule, is luid in the com- 
posing-stick. 

Composition, (kom-po-zish'un,) n. [Lat. compositio.] 
Act of composing or compounding, or forming a whole 
or integral; that which is composed; the whole body, 
mass, or compound, formed of different things, parts, or 
ingredients; as, the composition of matter. 

—Adjustment; agreement; orderly disposition of parts or 
things; regulation ; combination; conjunction; state of 
being put together, united, or composed; as, a chemical 
composition. — Mutual agreement to terms or conditions, 
for the adjustment of a difference, difficulty, or coutro- 
versy. 
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“ I crave our composition may be written 
And sealed between us.” —Shaks. 
—Consistency ; congruity. 
There is on composition in these news, 
That gives them credit."—Shaks. 

(Law.) An agreement entered into, upon a sufficient 
consideration between a debtor and creditor, whereby 
the latter agrees to accept a portion of the debt due to 
him in full satisfaction of the whole; as, a deed of com- 

ition, 

. and Math.) Synthesis, as opposed to analysis. 

Mech.) C. of forces, or motion, signifies combining or 
uniting several forces or motions, and determining the 
result of the whole. If a body is solicited by two forces 
which act in the same direction, the resulting force, or 
resultant, is equal to the sum of both; that is to say, 
the effect produced is the same ns would be produced by 
a single force acting in the same direction, and equal to 
their sum. If the two forces act in opposite directions, 
the resultant is equal to their difference, and the body 
will move in the direction of the greater. If the lines 
of direction of the two forces make an angle with each 
other, the resultant will be a mean force in an interme- 
diate direction. 

(Painting.) A tasteful and proper distribution of the 
objects of a picture; in grouping, in the attitudes, in the 
draperies, and in the management of the perspective. 

(Arch.) The several parts which constitute an edifice 
ought to be subject to the laws of symmetry, the prin- 
ciples of which should be familiar to all who profess the 
architectural art. Symmetry results from proportion, 
which, in the Greek, is termed analogy. Proportion is 
the commensuration of the various constituent parts 
with the whole, in the existence of which symmetry is 
found to consist, for no building can possess the attri- 
butes of C., in which symmetry und proportion are dis- 
regarded, nor unless that perfect conformation of parts 
exists which may be observed in a well-formed human 
being. 

(Mus.) The art of disposing and arranging musical 
sounds into airs, songs, &c., either in one or more parts, 
for voices, or instruments, or both. Zarlino defines it 
to be the art of joining and combining concords and dis- 
cords, which are the matter of music. 

(Gram,) The joining of two words together, or pre- 
fixing a particle to a word, to augment, diminish, or 
change its signification. 

(Lit.) The art of forming and combining ideas, and 
clothing them with language suitable to the nature of 
the subject. 

(Print.) Arrangement of, or act of setting types ina 
composing-stick. 

Compoys itive, a. [Lat. compositivus.] Compounded; 
having the power of compounding or composing. 

— n. [Lat.] One who composes or sets in 
Order. 

rining) A type-setter. Bee Composina, 

Com'pos Men’tis, a. [Lat. compos, having the mastery, 
control, or power over, and mento, mentis, the mind. 
Of sound mind. See INSANITY. 

Compos'sible, a. Able to exist along with another 


thing. (R.) 
Com post, n. [It. composta ; Lat. compositum, from 
A manure in which the dung of animals, or 


ar Pe A composition or mixture, (R. 

(Agric. 
other organic matter, is mixed largely with earth, mould, 
lime, and other inorganic substances. See MANURE. 

—a. Combined; mixed together. 

—v.a. To apply compost to land as a manure. 

Compostel'in, or St. JAGO DE COMPOSTELLA, a town of 
Spain, in Galicia, on the Soria, 98 m. from Astorga. The 
principal church is the cathedral, in which it is asserted 
that St. James (Sp., St. Jago) was buried. It has a uni- 
versity founded in 1532. yp. 15,000, 

Com postel'la, or CourosrzlA, à town of Mexico, for 
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merly cap. of the dep. Jalisco, 100 m. W. of Guadalajara. 
lt has silver mines, but is nearly deserted on account of 
its unhealthy climate. 

Compostel'la, Sr. Jaco pr, or Sr. JAMES OP THE 
Sworp, an ancient order of knighthood in Spain, the 
chief of the four military orders (Compostella, Calatrava, 
Alcantara, Manten, probably founded either by Al- 
phonse IX. of Castile (1158, 1214), or Ferdinand II. of 
Leon (1157, 1188). It originally began from the volun- 
tary association of certain knights to defend the great 
road leading to the celebrated shrine of St. James, de- 
posited in the cathedral of Compostella, Pope Alexan- 
der III. gave the order its rules of government. In most 
of the great battles between the Christians und Moors, 
the red cross of St. Jago was conspicuous. The order 
possessed at one period eighty-four commanderies, with 
two cities, and numerous burghs and 
Villages. This immense wealth and 
power of the order excited the jeal- 
ousy of the crown, in which, in 1522, 
the grand-mastership was perma- 
nently vested by the pope. Having 
thus become merely honorary and 
dependent on the crown, the order 
rapidly decreased in importance, The 
knights take the vows of poverty, 
obedience, and chastity. 

Compos'to. |It.] (aus.) Com- 
pounded or doubled, 

Compos'ure,n [From compose.] 

Act of composing ; a composition or 
compound, 
“Their own forms nre not like to be 
sound . . as forms of public composure.” Cross of the order of 
King Charles I. St. James of Calatrava. 

A settled frame of mind; calmness ; 

mental equilibrium; tranquillity; sedateness. 
“To whom the virgin majesty of Rve,... 
With sweet, austere composure thus replied.” — Milton, 

Compota‘tion, n. The act of drinking, fuddling, or 
lippling together. (u.) 

“ The fashion of compotation was still occasionally practised in 
Scotland.” — Sir W. Scott. 

Com’potator, Compo’tor, n. A fellow-tippler; 

one who has a drinking-bout with another. (n.) 
Our companions aud compotators.” — Pope, 


Com’pote, n. [Fr.] A jelly, or preparation of fruity 
syrup. 

Compound, v. a. [Fr. composer ; It. comporre; Sp. 
componer ; Lat, compono—con, and pono.) To put, lay. 
or place together, as things, parts, or ingredients; to 
combine; to mix or mingle; to unite; as, to compound 
a medicine, 5 

—To arrange or settle amicably; to adjust, settle, or pay 
by agreement ; to discharge a debt by payiug a part, or 
giving some equivalent; as, to compound with one's 
creditors. 

—To unite two or more words so as to form one; as, to 
compound a substantive. 

To compound a felony. (Eng. Law.) To enter into an 
agreement with a felon, that he shall not be prosecuted 
on the condition that he surrenders, the objects of his 
felony ; to take a reward for forbearing to prosecute. 

—v.i. To agree upon concession; to come to terms; to 
bargain; to agree: to come to terms by granting some- 
thing on each side; to settle by compromise; generally 
with for or with ; as, to compound for a ransom. 

Com pound, a. Composed of two or more ingre- 
dients, parts, divisions, or elements; not simple; as, a 
compound word, a compound metal. 

(Arch.) A G arch is that which has the archivolt 
moulded or formed into a series of square recesses and 
angles, on the principle, according to Prof. Willis, that 
“it may be resolved into a number of concentric arch- 
ways, successively placed within and behind each other.” 

(This adj. is found prefixed to many other scientific 
words, under which proper definitions will be found.) 

Com pound. n. A mass or body composed or formed 
of two or more elements, ingredients, or different sub- 
stances! the result of composition; as, a chemical com- 

ound, 
From Pg. campania.) A term given in India to the en- 
closed spuce around a building or bungalow. 

Compound’able, a. That may be compounded. 

Compound er, . One who compounds or mixes to- 
gether; as, a compounder of drugs.—One who endea- 
vors to bring parties tu terms of agreement, 

“ Bweeteners, compounders, and expedient-mongers.” — Swift, 


—One who compounds a debt, obligation, or felony. 

—A collegian of a university who pays double fees before 
taking a degree. 

Comprador’, n. [Sp., buyer.] In China and the E. 
Indies, a domestic officer who performs the duties of a 
purveyor or house-steward, and paymaster to a house- 
hold. It is sometimes applied to a shipping-master, or 
a person through whose agency ships are furnished 
with seamen. 

Comprehend’, v. a. Fr. comprendre; It. comprendere ; 
Sp. comprender; Lat. compreiendo, to hold, contain: 
pomy allied to Goth. handas, Mana; Icel. hönd ; 

n. haand, the hand.] To comprise: to embrace within 
limits; to contain; to include by construction or im- 
Plication; to imply; as, nature comprehends all things. 
Au art whioh comprehends sò many different parts.” — Dryden. 

To take into or contain in the mind; to apprehend; to 
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Comprehen’sible, a. [Fr.; from Lat. comprehen- 
sites.) That may be comprehended, comprised, or in- 
cluded; as, “any part not comprehensible by axiom.” 
Bacon, — Capwble of being comprehended or understood; 
intelligible; con able by the mind. 

Comprehen’‘sibleness, n. Capability of being com- 
prehended or seized by the mind. 

Comprehen'sibly,. adv. With comprehension. 

Comprehen’'sion, n. [Fr. compréhension ; Lat. com- 
prehensio.) Act or quality of comprehending, including, 
or comprising. 

The comprehension of an idea regards all essential modes and 
E of it; so a body, in its comprehension, takes in so- 
idity, figure, quautity, mobility.” — Watts. 

—An including or containing anything within a narrow 
compass; summary; epitome; compendium; abstract; 
abridgment. 

“The sum and comprehension of all (human happiness).” Rogers. 

—Power of comprehending; mental power or capacity to 
understand, and to admit knowledge; power of the 
mind to seize hold of and contain ideas; as, it lies within 
ordinary comprehension. 

(Phil.) That act of the mind whereby it apprehends, 
or knows, any object presented to it on all the sides on 
which it is capable of Leing apprehended or known, 

(2het.) A figure by which the name of a whole is put 
for a part, or that of a part for a whole, or a definite 
number for un indefinite. — Johnson, 

Comprehensive, a. Having the quality of com- 
prehending or comprising much, or including a great 
extent; capacious; extensivo; large; wide; compen- 
dious; as, “ comprehensive ideas.” — Channing. 

—liaving the power to comprehend or understand many 
things at once: ns, a comprehensive nature, 

“ His comprehensive head all interests weigh'd.“ — Pope. 

Comprehen’sively, adv. In a comprehensive man- 
ner. 

Comprehen’siveness, n. Quality of being com- 
prehensive, or of comprising a large exteut; as, the 
comprehensiveness of the eyesight. 

—Quality of much in a small compass, or few words, 

~ Compare the beauty and comprehensivencss of legends on an- 
clent coins.” — Addison, 

Compress’, v.a. [Lat. compress-us, from comprimo— 
con, aud premo, pressus, to press; Fr. comprimer.) To 
press or squeeze together by force; to condense or force 
into a smaller compass or space; to crowd; to press; to 
squeeze; ax, to compress air. 8 

„Events of centuries... . compressed within the compass of a 
single life.” — D. Webster. 

—To embrace sexually or carnally. 

Aud in his cave the yielding nymph comprest.“ — Pope. 

Com'pess, n. (%.) A bolster of soit linen cloth, 
with s. veral folds, used in surgical operations, aud so 
contrived as to make a due pressure upon any part, 

Compressibil ity, n. (Fr. c siiid] The qual- 
ity of bodies in virtue of which they can be reduced to 
small dimensions, All bodies, in consequence of the 
porosity of matter, are compressible, though liquids re- 
sist compression with immense force; quality of being 
capable of compression into a smaller space or compass. 

Compressible, a. Capable of being compressed, 
forced, or driven into a narrower compass. 

Compres’sibleness, n. Compressibility; suscepti- 
bili: y to close pressure. 

Compres’sion, n. Act of compressing; state of being 
colpressed ; condensation. 

Compres'sive, a. Having power to compress. 

Compressor, n. That which serves or is adapted to 
compress. 

(Anal.) A name applied to those muscles which press 
together the parts on which they act.—C. naris is a tuus- 
cle of the nose, which compresses the ale towards the 
septum nasi, particularly when we want tosmell acutely. 
It also corrugates the nose, und assists in expressing cer- 
tain passions. 

(Surg.) An instrument invented by Dupuytren, for 
compressing the femoral artery. 

Compres’sure, n. The act or force of one body 
pressing against another. 

“ We tried whether heat would, notwithstanding so forcible a 
compreseure, dilate it,” — Bacon, 

Comprint’, v.i. To print together. 

Com print, n. (Luw.) The surreptitious printing of a 
work belonging to another. — The work so printed. 

Compris‘al, n. Act of comprising or comprehending ; 
an epitome, 

Comprise’, x a. Fr. compris, pp. of comprendre ; Lat. 
comprehendo, See ComPREHEND.| To comprehend or in- 
clude within itself; to embrace; to contain; to inclose. 

“Friendship does two souls lu one comprise." — Roscommon. 

Com' promise. n. [Fr. compromis, from Lut. com- 
promissum. See the verb.] (Law.) A mutual promise 
of parties in controversy to refer their differences to the 
decision of arbitrators. — An amicable agreement to 
settle differences by mutual concessions; mutual agree- 
ment; adjustment, 

—v. a, [Lat. compromitto, compromissus — con, and pro- 
milta, to promise.) To promise mutually to abide Ly the 
decision of an arbitrator or referee, or to settle differences 
by mutual concessions; as, to compromise n case. 

—To involve; to commit; to put to hazard; to pledge by 
some act or declaration; as, to compromise one’s char- 
acter. 

“All who had been compromised in the late disturbances.” Motley. 


conceive; to have mental perception of; to understand; | Com'promiser, n. One who compromises. 


to grasp the meaning of; us, to comprehend a learned 
disquisition, 

Comprehensibil'ity, n. State of being compre- 
hensible. 


Compromisso’rial, a. 
compromise. (k.) 


Relating or pertaining toa 


Com’promit, v. a. [Fr. compromettre; It. compro- 
meltere; Lat. compromitlo.] To promise, pledge, or eu- 
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gage, by some act or declaration. —— To risk or hazard, 
by some previous and irrevocab'e step; as, to compromi? 
the honor of a family. 

Comprovin’cial, n. One who belongs to the same 
archiepiscopal province. 

—a. Belonging or pertaining to the same province. 

Compton, in pr. of Quebec, a co. bordering on Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont. Its surface is diversified, 
and the soil moderately fertile. Cap. Compton, a village 
abt. 11 m. S. S. E. of Sherbrooke. Pop. of co. 13,665. 

Compton, in Georgia, a village of Jasper co., on the 
Ocmulgee River, abt. 40 m. W. N. W. of Milledgeville. 

Compto’nia, n. [From Henry Compton, Lord Bisho) 
of London, who was very fond of Botany, and p. 1713. 
(Bot.) A genus of pivnts, order Salicacee. The Sweet 
Fern, C. asplenifilia, is a well-known, handsome, aro- 
matic shrub, 2 feet high, common in dry woods and bills. 
The main stem is covered with a rusty, brown bark, 
which becomes reddish in the branches, and white 
downy in the young shoots. Leaves numerous, on short 
peduncles, divided nearly to the mid-vein into numerous, 
rounded lobes sous to resemble those of the spleenwort 
Stipules in pairs, acuminate. Barren flowers in ercet, 
cylindric catkins, terminal and lateral. Fertile flowers 
in a dense, rounded burr or head, situated below the 
barren ones. Fruit, a small, ovate, brown, 1-celled nut 
It blossoms in May. 

Comptrol. Sce CONTROL. 

Comptroller, (kon-trdl’er,)n. (Law.) A controller; a 
director; a supervisor ; an intendant; a public ofticer ap- 
pointed to examine, Check, and verily certain accounts; 
— so written when used in a legal or technical sense. 

Compulsative, a. Compulsutory. (n.) 

Compul'satively, adv. By compulsion or constraint. 

Compul’satory, d. Having the power of compelling ; 
coactive n.): as, “ compulsatory terms.“ — Shaks. 

Compulsion, n. [Fr., from L. Lat. compulsio, from 
compello, ompulsus, See COM EL.] A driving or urging 
by force or constraint; act of compelling; violence, 
force, or constraint applied; forcible agency. — State of 
being forcibly constrained or compelled; as, to do any- 
thing under compulsion. 

Compulsive, a. Having power to enforce or compel; 
driving; urging; constraining; as, compulsive motives. 

Com pulsively, adv. By compulsion or force. 

Compul'sorily, adv. In a compulsory or forcible 
manner: by force, violence, or constraint, 

Compulsory. a. Having the power or quality of 
compelling; forcible; driving by violence; constrain- 
ing: as, to adopt compulsory measures. 

Compune'tion, n. [Fr. componction; It. compun- 
zione; Lut. compunctio, from compungo—con, and pungo, 
punctus, to prick.) A pricking of conscience; remorse ; 
contrition; penitential sorrow. 

„ne acknowledged his disloyalty to the king, with expressions 
of great compunction." — Clarendon. 

Compune'tionless, a. Without compunction. 

Compunce'tious, a. Pricking the conscience; giv- 
ing pain for offeuces committed; repentant. 

Compune'tiously, av. Remorsefully; with com- 
punction. 

Compurga'tion, n. [Lat. compurgo—con, and purgo, 
purgatus, to purge.) In England, an ancient practice 
of justifying a man's veracity by the oath of others, 

Compurgn’tor, n. One who bears testimony or 
swears to the veracity or innocence of another, 

Comput' able. a. Capable of being computed; as 
computable numbers. 

Computa'tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. computatio.] Act 
or process of computing, numbering, reckoning, or esti- 
mating; reckoning; calculation; estimate; account; 
sum; umount. 

By just computation of the time.“ — Shaka. 


Compute’, v. a. [Fr. computer; Lat. computo — con, 
und puto, to reckon, to count. ] To sum up; to reckon; to 
calculate; to count; to number; to estimate; to enu- 
merate; to rate; as, to compule an account. 

“ What's done we partly may compute.” — Burns. 


Computer, Comput'ist, n. One who computes; 
a reckoner; a calculator. 

Comrade, n. [Fr. camarade; It. camerata, from ca- 
mera, n chamber.) A chamber-fellow; a companion; 
an associate; a chum: a fellow: a mate. 

Comrade Bayou, in Luisiana, of Rapides parish, 
flows E, into Calcasieu River, 

Com’radeship, n. State of being a comrade or com- 
rades. 

Coms, Cooms, Coomes, or Curves, n, pl. The points 
ot the radicles of malted grain, which after kilu-drxing 
drop off during the process of turning. They are sold by 
maltsters under the name of malt dust, and are consid- 
ered excellent manure, 

Comstock, in /owa, a post-office of Wapello co, 

Comstock, in Michigin, a post-village and township 
of Kalamazoo co., on the Kalamazoo River, abt. 136 m. 
W. of Detroit; pop. 2,018, 

Comstock, in New York, a post- village of Washington 
co, about 70 m. N. of Albany. 

Comte, Avavuste. a French philosopher, and the founder 
of the School of Positivism, B. ut Montpelier, 1798. On 
leaving college he became acquainted with the celebrated 
Saint-Simon, and joined the band of brilliant disciples 
which the genius nud ambition of that distinguished 
social reformer gathered around him On the death of 
its founder, in 1825, Comte deserted the Saint-Simonian 
school, to found one of his own; and during the next 20 
years devoted himself to the elwboration of an original 
system of scientific thought — since known as the Posi- 
tive Philosophy. The great text-book of his system, en- 
titled urs de Philosophie Positive, extending to six 
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thick volumes, gradually appeared at intervals between 
the years 1830 and 1842. During this titne he led a quiet, 
scientific life, as professor of mathematics in the 
Évole Polytechnique. Whatever may be thought of the 
Positive Philosopy, it cannot be denied that to Comte 
belongs the honor of being the first who grasped the true 
principle for the co-ordination of the sciences; that in 
au age of vast speculative and scientific activity he first 
rose from the empirical classification of tacts to a genu- 
ine science of principles. The serious detect of his sys- 
tem on the moral side, its omission to recoguize and 
provide for the N element in man, was felt at last 
by Comte himself. In 

effort to remedy it by proj ng a new worship. His 
Culte Systematique de UHumanité is an elaborate at- 
tempt to actualize the vague idea of hero-worship. He 
expounded his views on this worship of man by man still 
further in the Catéchisme Pusitiviste, and the Traité de 
Sociologie, and gave himself out to be chief priest of 
the new religion. A condensed translation of M. Comte's 
great work has been published by Miss Martineau, An 
important work, entitled Auguste Comte and Positivism, 
by John Stuart Mill, was published in 1865. D. 1857. 

Co mus., n. (½/½% ).) The god of revelry, feasting, and 
nocturnal entertainments. He is representee a youth, 
flushed with drinking, and crowned with ro: 

Con, an abbreviation of Lat. contra, against; as, to dis- 
cuss a matter pro and con, i.e, for and against. 

Con-, a Latin preposition used as an inseparable prefix, 
and signifying mith or aguinst. 

Con, v.a. [A. S. cunnan, to know, know how, to be 
able; cunnian, to inquire, search into; O. Ger. kunnen; 
Goth. kunnin, to know; Sansk. gan. to shine.) To 
learn: to study; to make one’s self master of; to fix in 
the mind or commit to memory; as, to con a lesson, 

Con-a’ere, v.a. To sub-let a portion of a farm, for a 
single crop. 

—a. Relating to the partial sub-letting of a farm. 

Con Amore. It., with love.] (i.) With expres- 
sion; with sentiment. 

Cona'tion, n. The faculty of voluntary agency. 

Sir W. Hamilton. 

Co’native, a. [From Lat. ematus, to attempt.) At- 
tempting; endeavoring: us,“ The exertive and conative 
powers.“ — Sir W. Humilton, 

Conn'tus. n. [Lat to attempt.] An attempt, effort, 
or endeavor.—The tendency of a body towards any 
given point. 

Concam’erate, v a. [lat. concamerare. See CHAM- 
BER.) To arch over; to vanit; to Iny a concave over. 
Concamera'tion, n. [Lat. concamerativ.} (Archi) 

Arched work: an arch or vault. 

Concan’, a narrow tract of country of S. India, prov. 
Bombay, comprising a portion of the ancient Hindoo 
subdivision of Kankana, whence its name. It is bounded 
E. by the Western Ghauts, and W. by the Arabian Sea. 
Ert. 340 m. long, with a varying breadth of from 25 to 
52. Lon., between 72° 52 and 739 45’ E. Ragged, rocky. 
and intersected by ravines; the country is covered with 
jungles, und the fields are fertile in rice. Pup. Unascer- 
tained 

Concat’enate, v.a. [L. Lat. concateno, concatenatus 
—Lat. con, und catena, a chain.) To link together; to 
unite in a successive series or chain, as things depending 
on each other, 

Concatena’'tion, n. Act of linking; a series of links; 
as,“ A concttenation of causes,” — Goldsmith. 

Concava'tion, n. Act of making concave. 

Con enve, a. | Lit. concavus, con, and carus, hollow. 
See Cave.) Hollow; without elevations or protuber- 
ances, as the inner surface of a bowl or sphere; vaulted ; 
arched ; — opposed to convex ns, A concave recess. 

(Math, and Optics.) A curve or surface is said to be 
concave on the side on which straight lines drawn from 
point to point in it fall between the curve, or surface, 
and the spectator; that side is convex on which the 
curve, or surface, falls between the lines and the specta- 
tor. Thus, the inner surface of a hollow sphere is con- 
cave, while the outer surface is convex.— The terms 
concavo-concare, or double concave, are applied to lenses 
which are concave on both sides; when one side is plane 
and the other concave, the lens is said to be plano-con- 
care. — The terms concavo-conrex, or meniscus, are ap- 
plied to a lens having one side concave and the other 
convex. When one side is plane and the other convex, 
the lens is suid to be plano-convex ; and if both sides 
are convex, it is a double conver, 

Con cave, n. A hollow; a cavity; an arch or vault. 

p to the flery concave towering high.” — Milton. 


—v.a. To make arched or hollow. 

Con’caveness, n. Hollowness. 

Coneav'ity, n. [Fr. concavité; It. concarita ; L. Lat. 
concavitas.| A hollow; a cavity; the internal surface 
of a hollow spherical or spheroidal body; as, the con- 
cavity of a mould, 

Conea’vous, a. [Lat. concanus.] Concave. 

Conca’vously, adv. With hollowness; after the 
manner of a concave surface, 

Conceal’, v. a 


withdraw from observation ; as, to conceal a treasure. 
“ Double griefs afflict concealing hearts.” — Spenser. 


—To keep secret or hidden; to withhold from knowledge 
or observation. 

Conceal able, a. That may be concealed, or kept close, 

Concealedly, adv. In a manner to prevent detection. 

Conceal’edness, n. State or condition of being con- 
cealed: privacy. 

Concealer. n. One who, or that which, conceals. 

“The concealer of the crime was equally guilty.” — Clarendon, 


a his lust years he made a desperate | 


€ [L. Lat. concelo—con, and celo, to hide.] h 
To hide completely; to hide; to cover; to screen: to 
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Conceal’ment, n. Act of concealing; state of being 
concealed or kept out of sight. 
She never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i’ th’ bad, 
Feed on her dumask d cheek." — Shaka, 

—Hiding-place: privacy; retreat from sight; secrecy, 

(Law.) The improper suppression of any fact or cir- 
cumstance by one of the parties to a contract from the 
other, which in justice ought to be known, When 
fraudulent, it avoids the contract, or renders the party 
refusing it liable tor the damage arising in consequence 
thereof. 

Concede’, v.a. [Fr. conceder; Lat. concedo—con, and 
cedo, to go or walk.) To yield, give up, or surrender ; 
as, a conceded authority. 

“ This must not be conceded without limitation.” — Boyle, 

—To grant, allow, or admit ; to suffer to pass unquestioned ; 
as, to concede a point in argument. 

—v. i. To admit; to graut; to make concession to. 

“I wished you to concede to America, at a time when she prayed 
concession at our feet.” — Burke. 

Conceição, (Aon-sa-sa’o,) in Brazil, a village, prov. of 
Alagous, on the Curaripe, abt. 4 m, from the sea, 

—A city on the Palma River, 340 m. N. N. E. of Goyaz, Lat. 
12° S., Lon, 480 a’ W. 

Conceig&ivo-da-Serra, a town of Brazil, prov. Es- 
pirito-Sente, pear Victoria ; pop. 2,000. 

Conceigno-de-Lago’a, a town of Brazil, on the 
island Of Santa Catherina, E. of Desterro; pop. 4,000. 

Conceição-de-Nogue ga, a town of Brazil, prov. 
Minas Geraes, abt. 80 m. N. N. E. ot Ouro Preto; pop. 
1,800. 

Conceic&o d'Itamar’'ca, a town of Brazil, prov. 
Pernambuco, ubt, 16 m. N. of Olinda, Pop. of the dis- 
trict of Itumarca et which this town is the cap.), 15,000. 

Conceig&o-do- erro, u town of Brazil, prov. Minas 
Geraes, 

Conceit, n. 0. Fr. Bria It. concetto; Lat. concep- 
tum, from concipio, con, and capio, to take.) That which 
is taken hold of within the mind; conception; idea: 
thought; imagination. 

His grace looks cheerfully and smooth this morning, 
There 's some conceit, or other, likes him well. — Shaka. 

—A fantastical whim or notion; a pleasant fancy; an odd 
or quaint sentiment or freak; as, a lively conceit. 

“His wit is as thick as Tewkesbury mustard; there is no more 
conceit in him than is in a mallet.” — Shaks. 

Favorable or self-flattering opinion ; a lofty or vain con- 
ception of one’s own person or consequence; as, self- 
conceit. 

Wiser in his own conceit than seven men that can render a 
reason.” — Prov, xxvi. 16. 

Out of conceit with, no longer pleased with. 

To put a person out of conceit with, to cause him to 
look unfavore apon a thing. 

—v. d. Toconceive; to imagine; to invent; to fancy. 

“He conceits himself to be struck at, when he is not so much as 
thought of. — L Estrange. 

Conceited, a. Having conceit; entertaining a flat- 
tering opinion of one’s self; vain; boastful; assuming; 
egotistical ; ax, a conceited fop, 

Conceit’edly, adv. In a conceited or self-sufficient 
manner; fantastically. 

Conceitledness, n. State or quality of being con- 
ceited; conceit; vanity ; self-esteem. 

Conceiv’able, a. That may be conceived ; that may be 
thought or imagined; capable of being formed in the 
mind; that may be understood or believed. 

Conceiv’‘ableness, n. State or quality of being con- 
ceivable. 

Conceiv’ably, adv. 
manner. 

Conceive’, v. a. [Fr. concevoir; Lat. concipio—em, and 
capio, to take.] To adinit into the womb, to torm the 
embryo of in the womb, 

“Twas shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive 
me. — Psalms li. 5. 

—To take in, or hold within the mind; to form a full idea 
of in the mind; to devise; as, to conceive an idea, — To 
comprehend; to apprehend ; to perceive ; to imagine; to 
suppose; to understand; to believe; to think; as, to 
conceive the driit of an argument, the plot of a novel, &c. 

—v.t. To become pregnant; to breed in the womb. 

“ The beauteous maid... 
Conceiving as she slept, her fruitful womb 
Swell'd with the founder of immortal Rome.“ — Addison. 

—To have or form an idea; to understand, comprehend, 
or mentally picture ; to have a complete idea ut; followed 
by of. 

“ Conceive of things orderly, or in a proper method.” — Watts. 


Conceiv’er, x. One who, or the thing which, conceives, 
or comprebends. 

Concent, n. (Lat. concentus, from con, with, and cano, to 
sing.] Concert of voices: harmony; concord of sounds; 
as, “concent of notes. Bucon. 

Concentrate, v. d. [Fr. concentrer; Lat. con, and 
centrum, centre.] To force or cause to move to a common 
centre, or to a closer union: to bring nearer to each 
other; to increase the density of; as, to concentrate 
bodies of troops. 

Concen’'trated, p.a. Brought together or toa centre; 
as, “ the concentrated beams of the sun.”—Boyle—Con- 
densed into a small compass, as the active principle or 
ingredient of any drug. 

(Med.) C essences are medicinal preparations in which 
the strength of the medicine is so condensed, that a few 
drops mixed with half a pint of water yield a compound 
possessing all the usual strength of that quantity of an 
infusion or decoction, with this advantage, that a mix- 
ture can be thus instantly prepared which in the usual 


In a conceivable or intelligible 
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course would take hours to effect. Quinine and mor- 
phia, the active principles of bark aud opium, ure, in 
this sense, C. essences of those drugs. 

Concentra'tion, n. Act of concentrating: state of 
being concentrated; condensation; Compression into a 
narrow compass ; as, concentration of light. 

(Chem.) Reduction of a liquid substance to its greatest 
deusity or strength, by evaporation or otherwise. 

Concentrative, d. Tending to concentrate; as, a 
concrntrutive net. 

Concen'trativeness. n. (hren. ) The organ demon- 
strating the presence of intellectual force ; as, the bump 
of concentrativeness, 

Concen tre, v. i. [Fr. concentrer, See CONCENTRATE] 
‘To come ur tend to a centre or point, or to meet in a 
common centre. 

All is concentred in a life intense. — Byron. 

—v.a. To concentrate; to contract towards a common 
centre. 

In the concentring all their precious beams. Milton. 

Concentric, Concen’'trieal, d. [Fr. concentrique; 
It. concentrico; Lat. con, and rum.] Having a com- 
mon centre: as, a concentric circle. 

For they are all concentric uuto thee." — Donne. 


Concen'trically, adv. In a concentric manner. 

Concentric’ity, u. State or quality of being con- 
centric. 

Concent’aal, a. Having harmony. (n.) 

Concepcion, (/on-thep’the-m,) a city of Chili, cap. of 
u prov. of same name, on the Biobio, S m. E. from its 
mouth, and about 270 m. S.S. W. of Santiago; Lat, 300 
43’ 25” S., Lon. 730 5 33” W. It was formerly a flourish- 
ing city, but it has suffered much from Indian attacks, 
and from earthquakes. 10. 13,958. — The Bay of (Lisa 
large square inlet, open on the N. by a mouth divided 
into 2 channels by the island Quirinquina, which lies 
across it. 

Concep’cion, or Coxoeption, in Central America, an 
island and headland on the N. side of the Isthmus of 
Panama, about 78 m. E. of Puerto Bello. 

Concepcion, a town of Bolivia, prov. Tarija or Tariha, 

2% in. S. E. of Chugnisaca: pop 2,500, 

—Anvther town, prov. Chiquitos, 145 m. N.E. of Santa- 
Cruz-de-la-Sierra; pop. 3,000. 

Concepcion, a town of the U. States of Colombia, on 
thy froutier of Costa Kica, 70 m W.S. W. of Chagres. 

Concepcion, a town of the Argentine Republic, prov. 
Cordova; pop. 500. 

—Anvther town, prov. Corrientes, near the Uruguay River, 
190 m. W. by 8. of the city of Corrientes. 

Concepcion, or VILLA REAL UE LA CONCEPCION, a town 
of Paraguay, cap. of a department of its own name, 
on the Paraguay River, 135 m. N. N. E. of . ssumption; 
pop. 2,500. 

Concepcion -del - Arroy’o- de -la - China, 
a town of the Argeutine Republic, prev. Entre-Rivs, on 
the Uruguay River, 197 m. N. W. of Montevideo; pop. 
about 5,000. 

Concepcion-del-Pao, a town of Venezuela, 110 m. 
8. of Barcelona. 

Concept. „. A thing conceived; a conception; an 
idea; a notion. — A concept is the result of the act or 
process of conception or mental representation, as dis- 
tinguished from the process. 

Concep'tacle, n. That in which anything is con- 
tained; a vessel. 

(Bot) A name applied to the capsular fruits of many 
cryptogamous plants. Thus itis given to a second form 
of fruit which occurs in the rose-colored sea-weeds dis- 
tinct from tetrasperms; to certain organs in fungi con- 
taining both spores and their accessories; and sometimes 
even to the cases containing the spores of ferns. 

Conception, (hon-srp'shun,) n. [Lat. conceptio, from 
concipio— com, and capio, to take. See Concetve.| Act 
of conceiving, or a becoming pregnant. 

“Thy sorrow I will greatly multiply 
By thy conception." Ailton. 
—State of being conceived; the thing conceived. 
Joy had the like conerption in our eves, 
And at that instant, like a babe sprung up.“ —Shaks. 

—Act of forming an image, idea, or nction in the mind; 
apprehension, 

Consult the acutest poets and speakers, and they will confess 
that their quickest, most admired conceptions were suci as darted 
iuto their minds, like sudden Hashes of ligutuing. Saut. 

Image, notion, or iden formed within the mind; senti- 
ment: rational belief or judgment. 

(Pial.) The simple apprehension or perception that we 
have of any object, without proceeding to affirm or deny 
anything regarding it. 

Conception, or Concepcion, in the West Indies, an 
island of the Bahamas, 25 m. S.E. of San Salvador, 

Concep'tion Bay, in N. America, an inlet of New- 
fonudiand, on its E. coast, N.W. of St. John's. Lat. 48° 
N., Lon. ö W. Its principal harbor is Harbor-Grace, 

Conception Strait, in S. America, an inlet of Terra- 
del-Fuego, between Hanover Island and Madre Archi- 
pelago, and continnous with Mesier Channel, 

Concep'tionalist, n. A couceptualist: 

Conception, (IMMACULATE.) (Zheol.) See IMMACULATE 

| _ CONCEPTION, 

|Concep'tive, a. Susceptible of conceiving; as, a “con- 
ceptive constitution.” —Browne, 

Conceptual, a. Relating, or pertaining, to conception. 

|Concept‘ualism, z. Lat. conceptus.) (Phil.) The 

system which, in the scholastic philosophy of the Middle 

Ages, allowed the real existence of universals, but only 

as ideas conceived by the mind, This was the system 

of Abelard, as distinguished from the nominalism of 

Roscelin (who denied the existence of any universals 
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except as words or propositions), and the realism of the 
Greek philosophers. 


Conceptualist, n. An upholder of the theory of |\Conces’sionist, n. 


conceptualisin, 

Concern’, v.a. 1 concerner, from Lat. con, and cerno, 
to separate, to sift.) To relate or belong to; to affect 
the interest of. 

“ Count Claudio may hear; for what J would speak of concerns 
bim. —Shaks. 

—To awaken interest or feeling in; to touch nearly; to be 
of importance to. 

“ Our wars with France have... concerned us more than those 
with any other nation,” — Addison. 

—To engage by feeling or sentiment; to make interested. 

“They think themselves... no longer concerned to solicit bis 
favor." — Rogera. 

—To make anxious, disturbed, or uneasy; as, to be con- 
cerned for another's welfare. 

To concern one's self. To busy one's self in another 
person's affairs; to intermeddle. 

=n. That which relates or belongs to one; business: 
affair; as, the concerns of every-day life, 

Let early care thy main concerns secure, 
Things of less moment may delays endure.” — Denham. 

Interest; care; importance; moment; solicitude; con- 
sequence; regard; anxiety. 

“Tis all mankind's concern that he should live.""— Dryden. 

(Com.) Persons connected in business, or their affairs 
in general; ns, a solvent concern. 

Concern’edly, adv. Interestedly ; solicitously; ina 
concerned manner. 

Concerning, prep. Pertaining to; regarding; re- 
specting; having relution to. 

“I am free from all doubt concerning li. — Tillotson. 

Concern’ment, z. The thing in which one is con- 
cerned or interested; affair; business; interest; concern. 

Leaving our great concernment to the last.” — Denham, 

A particular relation to, or interest in, anything. 

He justly fears a peace with me would prove 
OF ill concermment to his haughty love.“ —Dryden, 

—Concern; interposition; meddling with regurd to what 
Delongs to another. 

“ Without auy other approbation .. . or concernment in It.“ 

Lord Clarendon. 

—Mental emotion, passion, or solicitude. 

* Their ambition is manifest in their concernment.” — Dryden. 

Concert’, v.a. [Fr. concerter; It. concertare; Lat. con- 
sero, consertus — em, and sero, to join or bind together, 
from Gr. riré, to tie, join, or ſusten.] To tie, join, or bind 
into a whole; to frame by mutual communication of 
Opinions or propositions. 

"And we, with Nature's heart in tune 
Concerted harmonies.” —Motherwell. 
—To plan, contrive, arrange, settle, or udjust, 
Mark how, already, In his working brain, 
He forms the well-concerted scheme of mischlef.“ —Rowe. 
=r. i. To consult with; to contrive; to combine in bar- 
mony. 

Concert. u. Agreement in a design or plan; union 
formed by mutual communication of views and opin- 
jons; accordance in a scheme; co-establishment of mea- 
sures. 

‘All those discontents ... have arisen from the want of a due 
communication and concert. — Swift. 

—Harmony; musical accordar 

“Visit by night your lady's chamber-window, 
With some sweet concert.“ —Shaks. 

(Mus.) A musical entertainment, in which a number 
of musicians, both vocal and instrumental, unite in the 
exercise of their various talents. Concerts sometimes 
consist of vocal music only. These are distinguished by 
the name of vocal concerts. 

Concertante, n. It., from concerto.) ( Mus.) A term 
expressive of those parts of a musical composition that 
are especially prominent throughout the piece; as dis- 
tinguished from those that play only in accompaniment, 
or subordinate parts. 

Concert'ed. p.a. Mutually planned or contrived. 

Concerted Piece. ( Mux.) A composition wherein several 
solo voices or instruments take prominent parts. 

Concertina, n. It. from concerto.) (Mus.) A musi- 
cal instrument of modern invention, the sounds of which 
are produced by free vibrating springs of metal, as in 
the accordion. The scale of the concertina is very com- 
plete and extensive, beginning with th est note of 
the violin, G, nod ascending chromatically for three and 
a half octaves to C. Violin music can be performed on 
the concertina with good effect. Every sound in the 
scale is double, and can be produced either by pulling 
the bellows open, or by pressing them together, 

Concer'tion, n. Act or quality of concerting. (n.) 

Concer’to, n.: „/ Concertos. It. See © ERT.) 
(Mus.) A piece composed for a particular instrument, 
such as the pianoforte, violin, clarinet, &., which bears 
the chief part in it, and is usually accompanied by the 
full band. The ©. consists of three movements, each of 
which, like the whole, has a certain character, and, like 
the symphony or the sonata, requires a clear develop- 
ment and treatment of the motives, and a strict adher- 
ence to the rules of form. When the form is in any 
way abridged, it is then called a concertino. 

Con’cert-piteh, n. (Mus) The pitch generally adopt- 
ed for some one given note, and by which every other 
note is governed. 

Conces’‘sion, n. [Lat. concessio, from concedo, See 
Conxcepe.| Act of conceding, granting, or yielding. — 
The thing yielded ; a grant. 

—In France, a right or privilege granted by government 
to some company engaged in the formation or construc- 
tion of a public work. 
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Concessionary, a. [Fr. concessionaire.) Formed by 
Concession. 

An advocate of concessionary 
measures. 

Conces'sive,a. Implying concession. 
Conces'sively. adr. By way of concession; yleldingly, 
Some bave written... concessively."’ — Browne. 

Coneces'sory, a. Conceding ; yielding; granting. 

Concet'tism, n. [It. concetto.) Affected conceits found 
in poetry. (R.) 

Concet’to, u.; pl. Coxcetti. [It. See Conceit.] (Lit.) 
Ingenious thought or tarn of expression, point, jeu d'es- 
prit, Kc. in serious composition. In the 16th century, 
the taste for this species of brilliancy, often false, and 
always dangerous, spread rapidly in the poetical com- 
positions of European nations, especially in Spain and 
Italy. Tasso is not free from concetti. After his thine 
they became offensively prominent in Italian poetry. In 
France, the mode of concetti was equally prevalent in 
the 17th century, and was peculiarly in vogue with 
the fair critics of the Hotel Rambouillet, so well known 
by Molières Précieuses Ridicules. In England, Donue 
and Cowley are instances of a style full of concetti, 

Conch, (iongh,) n. | Lat. concha; Gr. kong-ché: Sansk. 
cunkhi.) A marine shell. — One of the inhabitants of 
the Bahamas and adjacent islands; so called from the 
commonness of the conch-shell there. (Collog.) Webster. 

(Arch.) The concave ribless surface of a vault. (Some- 
times written concha.) 

Concha, „. [lat.] (Anat.) The winding cavity in the 
temporal bone, forming a portion of the organization of 
the inner ear, See Ear. 

Con cha. Don Jost pz LA, Marquis of Havuna, a Spanish 
general, B. 1800, After twice holding the office of Cap- 
tain4éeneral of Cuba, he became Spanish war minister, 
and, in 1864, president of the Senate. — His brother, 
Don M\ÑUEL GUTIERREZ DE La CONCHA, MARQUIS DEL 
Durno, B. 1808, after holding high command in the first 
Carlist war, was made field - marshal in 1840, and in 
1845 he compelled Espartero to resign the regency of 
the kingdom. In Sept., 1868, he was appointed by the 
Queen prime minister, but too late to save her throne, 
In 1873, he aided in the Bourbon restoration. 

Con chifer. n. (Zoöl.) One of the CoNCHIPERA, 9. v. 

Conchifera, n. pl. 1240 (Ami) A name applied by 
Lamarck, Schweigger, and Latreille, to all molluscs 
which are protected by a bivalve shell. See LAMELLI- 
BRANCHIATA, und BRANCHIOPODA. 

Conchiferous, . It. cuncha, shell, and fero, to 
benr.] Producing or having shells. 

Con’chiform, a. [at. cmcha, and forma, form.] 
Conch-shaped ; having the form of a conch, 

Con chite. n. [Fr., trom Lat. concha.) (Pal.) A pet- 
rifled shell or conch. 

Con cho, in Jas, a W. central co., bonnded on the 
N.E. by the Colorado River, and also drained by the Rio 
Concho. 

Con'choid, n. [Lat. concha, shell, and Gr. eidos, form.] 
(Geom.) The name given to a curve invented by Nico- 
medes in thenttempted solution of the two famous geo- 
metrical problems of antiquity — the duplication of the 
cube, and the trisection of an angle. 

Conchoid‘al, a. (n.) A term denoting that the 
fractured surface of a mineral exhibits curved concavi- 
ties, more or less deep, and bearing a resemblance to the 
valve of a shell. Many of the brittle minerals, as Flint, 
Rock-crystal, Sulphur, Anthracite, &c., exhibit this ap- 
pearance in avery perfect manner. 

Concholeg’ieal, d. Reiating to conchology. 

Conchologist, n. One who is versed in conchology. 

Conchol’ogy, n. (Gr. konchos, a shell, and /ogos, n dis- 
course.) The science of shells: that department of Mala- 
cology which treats of the nature, formation, physiologi- 
cal relations, and classification of the hard parts or skele- 
tons of the molluscous animals, The presence or absence 
of a shell having been found not to constitute one of the 
most important characters which distinguish different 
classes of molluscs. C. is now considered as of little 
importance in the study of molluscous animals. Yet 
the relations between shells and the molluscs which 
possess them are such, that the labors of the merest 
conchologists have contributed to the real advancement 
of science, both zoölogical and geological. It is upon 
the knowledge of these relations that many of the con- 
clusions of the geologist are fonnded. In systems of C., 
shells were usually divided into three orders, Uniralres, 
Biralves, and Multivalres, according to the number of 
pieces — one, two, or more—of which they are com- 
posed. See MoLLU 

Conchom'eter. n. Gr. konchos, and melren, measnre,] 
An instrument used to measure the spiral angle of shells. 

Con cho-spiral, n. A kind of spiral curve found in 
shells. 

Conchu’cos, a town of Pern, cap. of a province of its 
own name, on the W. slope of the Andes, and ona branch 
of Santa River, abt. 85 m. S. E. of Truxillo. Pup. of prov. 
about 60,000, 

Conchyalaiccons, a. Belonging to, or consisting of, 
shells. 

Conchylin ceous, a. Resembling, or pertaining to, 
A shell. 

Conchyliologist, n. Same as CONCHOLOGIST, 9. v. 

Conchyliol'ogy, n. See Coxcrooor. 

ConchyVious, a. Of the nature of shells, or their spe- 
cies. 

Concia'tor, n. [Lat. concia, to assemble together.) 
(Glass Manuf.) One who proportions the materials to 
be made into glass, and who works and tempers them. 

Buchanan, 

Concierge, (kon-s4rj.) n. [Fr. from Lat. mA. 

A hall-porter; a janitor; a custodian; a door-keeper. 
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Coneil“iabule, n. [Lat. conciliabulum.] An obscure 
council of ecclesiastics. 

Conciliate, r. a. [Lat. concilio, concilictus, from con- 
cilium, from coneieo, to bring or assemble togethet — 
con, and cieo, to make to go, to move or put in motion.) 
To guin over; to win, as the favor, affections, or consent; 
to bring to a state of friendship; to reconcile; to pro- 
pitiate; to pacify. 

“It was accounted a philtre, or plants that conciliate affection.” 
Browne. 

Concilia‘tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. conciliatio} Act of 
conciliating, or of winning or gaining, as estee, favor, 

| or affection: reconciliation. 

Toner ator, z. [Lat.] One who conciliates or recon- 

ciles, 

[Concil'iatory, a. [It. cemciliatorio.] Pacific; tend- 
ing to conciliate; kind; winning; engaging; persuasive; 
as, a conciliatory policy. 

Conci'ni, Coxcixo. See ANcRE, (MARSHAL D.) 
Concin'nity, n. Mutual fitness or adaptation of parts. 
An exact concinnity and evenness of fancy.” — Howell. 
Concin’nous, a. Becoming; pleasant; barmonious; 

agreeable. (R.) 

(Mus.) Applied to a performance in concert, which is 
executed with delicacy, grace, and spirit. — Maunder. 

| Con’cionative, a. Relating to public preaching. (x.) 

Concise’, a. [Fr. concis, concise; Lat. concisus, from 
cocido — con, and uin. casus, to cut.) Shortened ; brief; 
short; abbreviated; abridged; comprehensive ; as, a con- 
cise remark, 

“The concise style, which expresses not enough, but leaves 
somewhat to be understood.” — Ben Jonson. 

Concise'ly, adv. Briefly; in few words; comprehen- 
sively. 

Concise’ness, n. Quality of being concise; brevity in 
speaking or writing. 

„That version, which has more of the majesty of Virgil, has less 
of his conciseness." — Dryden. 

Conci’sion, n. [Lat. concisio.| A cutting off or separat- 
ing; excision ; — hence, a fraction. 

(S-ript.) A term of reproach, applied to certain Juda- 
izing teachers at Philippi, as mere cutters of the flesh; 
in contrast with the true circumcision. (Phil. iii. 2.) 

Concita‘tion, n. | Lat. concitatio.) The act of stirring 
up, or putting in motion ; as, “concitation of humors.” 

Browne, 

Concit/izen, n. [Lat. con, and citizen.) A joint citizen; 
a fellow-citizen, (R.) 

Con’clave, n. [Lat. con, and claris, a key ] (Eccl.) The 
assembly of cardinals, especially so called when they meet 
for the election of a pope. It begins the day following 
the funeral of the deceased pontiff. The cardinals are 
locked up in separate apartments, and meet once a day 
in the chapel of the Vatican (or other pontifical palace), 
where their votes, given on a slip of paper, are examined, 
This continues until two-thirds of the votes are found to 
be in favor of a particular candidate. The ambassadors 
of France, Austria, and Spain have each the right to put 
in a veto against the election of one cardinal, who may 
be unacceptable to their respective courts. 

—A private mecting; a close assembly ;fas, a conclave of 
politicians. See Cartwrights Papui Concluves, 

Con'clavist, n. An attendant whom a cardinal takes 
with him into the conclave for choosing a pope. 

Concli' mate, v.a. To acclimate. (R.) 

Conclude’, v. a. [Fr. conclure; Lat. concludo — con, 
and claudo, to shut.] To collect by ratiocination ; to de- 
duce; to infer; to determine or close, as an argument, 

“ But no frail man, however great or high, 
Can be concluded best before he die.” —Addison. 

—To end, finish, or close. 

“I will conclude this part with the speech of a counsellor of 
state.“ — Bacon. 

—To mike a final judgment; to decide or determine; to 
bring to a definite end; as, to conclude n peace. 

v. i. To come to a conclusion; to end; to infer, as a 
consequence; to close or terminate.— To determine ; to 
settle opinion; to form a final judgment. 

* We'll tell when ‘tis enough, 
Or if it wants the nice ccncluding bout.“ — King. 

Conclud’er, n. One who concludes. 

Conclud ingly, adv. Ina conclusive manner ; incon- 
trovertibly. 

“Examine whether the opinion 
strated or not. — Dighy. 

Conclu’sion, n. [Fr., from Lat. conclusio.] That which 
is concluded; determination; close; termination. 

0. most lame and impotent conclusion ! — Shaks, 

—Final determination, decision, or result. 

“ But this denoted a foregone conclusion.” — Shakes. 


—Collection from premises; consequence; inference; de- 
duction. 


«aes be concludingly demon- 


“Then doth the wit 

Bring fond conclusions on those idle grounds." — Davies. 

—Experiment; that from which a conclusion may be 
drawn. 

“ Rhe has pursned conclusions infinite 
Of easy ways to dle. — Sake. 

(Law) Making the last argument or address to the 
court or jury. — An estoppel; a bar; the act of a man 
by which he has confessed a matter or thing which he 
ean no longer deny, — Bourrier. 

Conclusive, u. conclusive.] That con- 
cludes or determin final; ending debate or 
discussion; convincing; consequential; as, a conelusive 
argument., 

Conclusive evidence, (Law.) That evidence which ia 
incontrovertible, or uncontrollable by any other. — n- 
clusive presumption. (Law.) A rule of law determining 
the quantity of evidence requisite for the support uf $ 
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particular averment which is not permitted to be over- 
come by any proot that the fact is otherwise. 

Conclu’sively, adv. Decisively ; with final result or 
determination. 

Concin sivenees; n. Quality of being conclusive or 

ecisive. 

Conclu’sory, a. Conclusive; convincing. (n.) 

Concoag’u 1 5 v. d. ‘Lo curdle or congeul one thing 
with another. (R.) 

Concoagu wtion, n. [ Lat. con, and coagulation, q. v.] 
A coagulation, as of different budies iuto one mass. (R.) 

Concoct’, v. a. [Lat. concoquo, concoclum —cm, and 
coquo, to cook, to boil.) To dissolve or digest by the 
stomach, so us to convert food into nutriment; as,“ The 
food is concocted.” — Cheyne. 

—To bring to perfection; to mature; to ripen; to purify 
or sublime by heat; as, “ High concocted venom.” 

Thomson, 
—To devise; to plot; to plan; to devise, form, and pre- 
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of Lexington, was shed perhaps the first blood in defence 
of American independence. A granite obelisk, 28 feet 
high, was erected in 1835, on the spot where it is said 
that the first British soldiers fell. 

Concord, in Michigan, a post-office of Concord town- 
ship, Jackson co., on the Kalamazoo River, about 90 m. 
W. of Detroit. 

—A township of Jackson co. 

Concord, in Minnesota, a township of Dodge co., on a 
branch of the Zumbro River, about 22 m. W. N. W. of 
Rochester, 

Concord, in Mississippi, a post-office of Calhoun co. 

Concord, in Missouri, a post-village of Callaway co., 
ubout 33 m. N. N. E. of Jefferson City. 

Concord, in Nebraska, u village of Cedar co., on the 
Missouri River, about 44 m. W. N. W. of Dakota. 

Concord, in V. Carolina, a township and village, cap. 
of Cabarrus co., on an affluent of Rocky River, about 
145 m. W. by S. of Raleigh. 

Concord, iu New Humpshire, a city, seat of justice of 


Pare, as a scheme or any undertaking; as, to concoct a 

conspiracy. 

„He was... unable to concoct any great fortune,” — Hayward. 
Concoct'er, n. A person who cuncocts or devises. 
Concoc tion, n. [Lat. concectio.| Digestion or solu- 

tion of food in the stomach. — Maturation ; act of ripen- 

ing or bringing to maturity. 
From crudity to perfect concoction." — Bacon. 

—Act or process of devisiug or preparing anything; as, 
the concoction of a plot. 

Concoct'ive, a. Digestive; having the power of di- 
gesting or maturing. 

Concom'itanee, Concom'‘itaney, n. [Fr. con- 
comitunce; L. Lat. concomitantia — con, and comitor, co- 
mitans.) State of being concomitant; accompaniment ; 
a going or being together, or in connection with another 
thing. 

Fo argue from a concomitancy to a causality, is not infallibly 
conclusive.” — Glanville. 

Concomitant, a. [Fr., from Lat. con, and comitans, 
comitor, to accompany, from comes, one who goes with 
another.] Accompanying; conjoined with; concurrent ; 
attending; as, bottled stout is concomitant with oysters. 

(Math.) A term of modern algebra, applied to a quan- 
tic which is related to a given system ot quantics. 

Concomitant, n. That which accompanies, or goes 
and tomes with; that which is conjoined with, or col- 
laterally connected with; a companion; a person or 
thing that accompanies auother, or is collaterally con- 


nected. 
“ And for tobacco, who could bear It? 
Filthy concomitant of claret." — Prior. 


Concomitantly, adr. In company with others; 
bearing relation to another. 

Con’cord, n». [Fr. concorde; Lat. concordia, from con- 
cors —con, and cor, cordis, the heart.| Union in feelings, | 
sentiments, opinions, &c.; agreement; harmony; peace; 
unity; state of mutual * guod- -will; harmony between 
persons or things. 

“Till heart with heart in concord beats.“ — Wordsworth. 

—Compact; treaty; agreement by stipulation. 

„It appeareth by the concord made between Henry and Rode- 
rick the Irish king.” —Davies. 


Gram.) Agreement of words in construction. 

Mus.) The union of one or more musical sounds, 
which, by harmonizing and agreeing together, produce 
an agreeable effect upon the ear. When any two single 
sounds bear so much relation to one another that, on 
being sounded together, they make a compound sound, 
that relation is called concord. Concords are of two 
kinds, — perfect and imperfect. Perfect concords consist 
of the fifth and eighth, and imperfect concords of the 


third and sixth. These last have another distinction,— 
that of the greater and lesser third and sixth. Concords 
are again divided into consonant aud dissonant. The 
consonant concords are the perfect concords and their 
derivatives; every other is dissonant. This term is also 
often applied to voices or instruments, with respect to 
their tuning: as, for instance, we say, “That instru- 
ment is not in concord,” or “not in tune;” “Those 
voices do not harmonize and agree.” 

Con cord. in Alabama, u post-oftice of Lawrence co. 

Concord. in Delaware, a post- village of Sussex co., abt. 
46 m. S. of Dover. 

Concord. in Georgia, a village of Baker co., about 28 
m. W. of Albany. 

Con’cord, in /llinois, a township of Adams co.; 
1,140. 

—A township of Bureau co. 

—A township of Iroquois co. 

—A village of Iroquois co., on the Iroquois River, abt. 11 
m. E. by N. of Middleport. 

—A twp. of Morgan co., d0 m. W. of Springfield, 

Concord, in /idiana, a township of De Kalb co.; pop. 
1,472. 

—A township of Elkhart co. 

=À post-village of Tippecanoe co., about 11 m. 8.8.E. of 
Lafayette, 

Concord, in Jowa, a township of Dubuque co.; pop. 
1,109. 

—A village and township of Louisa co., on the Iowa River, 
18 m S.W. of Muscatine. 

Concord, in Arntucky, a post-village and twp. of Lewis 
co., on the Ohio River, 6 m. above Maysville, 

Concord, in Mame, a post-village and township of 
Somerset co., about 50 miles N. by W. of Augusta; pop. 
452. 

Concord, in Massachusetts, a township of Middlesex 
co., on Concord River, 20 miles N.W. of Boston. Munf. 
Cotton and woollen flannels, black-lead pencils, car- 
riages, &c. Here, on April 19, 1775, the day of the battle 


pop. 


Merrimac co., and cap. of the State. It is situate on 
the right bank of the Merrimac River, 59 m. N.N.W. 
of Boston. The town consists chiefly of two streets, ex- 
tending for above 2 m. along the river, which is here 
crossed by two bridges. It contains the State-Haouse, a 
handsome stone building, and the State prison. It is 
the centre of a considerable trade. 1%. (1880) 13,838. 

Concord, in New York, a township of Erie county ; pop. 

„171. 

Concord, in Ohio, a township of Delaware co.; pop. 
1,092. 

—A township of Champaign co. 

A village of Clarke co., about 8 m. S S. E. of Springfield. 

—A township of Fayette co, 

—A towuship of Highland co. 

—A post-township of Lake co. 

A village of Licking co., about 27 m. N.E. of Columbus. 

—A township of Miami co. 

—A village of Muskingum co., about 14 miles E. by N. of 
Zanesville. 

—A tow nship of Ross co. 

Concord, in Pennsylvania, a township of Butler co.; 
pop. 926, 

—A pust-township of Delaware co., 22 miles W. by S. of 
Philadelphia, 

—A township of Erie co. 

—A village of Erie co., about 6 m. W. S. W. of Corry. 

—A post-township of Frauklin co., in Path Valley, 28 m. 
N. of Chambersburg. 

—A village of Lancaster co. 

Concord, iu Jennesser,a post-village of Knox co., near 
the Tennessee River, about 13 m. W.S.W. of Knoxville. 
—A post-village of Lincoln co, about 70 m. S. by E. of 

Nashville. 

|Concord, in Teras, a post-office of Hardin co. 

Concord, in Vermont, a post-village and township of 
Essex co,, on the Connecticut River, 40 m. E. by N. of 
Montpelier, 

Concord, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township of 
Jefferson co., abt. 44 m. E. of Madison. 

Concord’able, a. [Lat. concordabilis.] Susceptible 
of concord; harmonious; disposed to agreement. 

Concord ‘ably, adv. With concord or agreement. 

Concord’anee, u. [Fr., from L. Lat. concorduntia, 
from concordo, to harmonize, to agree mutually. See 
Concorb.]} State or quality of being accordant; agree- 
ment; accordance, 

“ Contrasts, and yet concordances." — Carlyle. 

(Lit.) A dictionary or index of all the principal 
words in the Bible, with the book, chapter, and verse in 
which each occurs. ‘Ihe importance of this class of works 
was curly appreciated, and a vast deal of labor has been 
expended in compiling them. Concordances have been 
made of the Greek Septuagint, the Greek Testament, the 
Latin Vulgate, and the English Old and New Testa- 
ments; a full list of which will be found in Watt's Bib- 
liotheca Britannica, and in Orme’s Biblio, Biblica, The 
first Concordance was compiled by Hugues de St. Cher, 
who died in 1262. The best English Concordance is 
that of Cruden, which appeared iu 1737, and still main- 
tains its ground as an authority, 

Concor‘dancy, n. Agreement. 

Concor’dant, a. [Lat. concordans, from concordo; 
Fr. concordant.) Agreeing together; united; agreeable ; 
harmonious; correspondent; consonant; as, concordant 
points of argument. 

—n, Concordance, that which is apposite or harmonious, 

Concor'dantly, adv. In conjuuction; in an accord- 
ant manner. 

Concordat, n. (Eccl, Hist.) Any covenant, compact, 
or agreement entered into. An agreement or conven- 
tion upon ecclesiastical matters made between the Pope 
and some temporal sovereign, as that between Pius 
VII. and Napoleon I. in 1802, by which the Roman 
Catholic religion was re-established in France; on which 
occasion the Pope recognized the new division of France 
into sixty sees, instead of the much greater number 
which had existed before the revolution; the payment 
of the clergy from the national revenues, and the ap- 
pointment of the bishops by the civil authority. Origi- 
nally the term was applied to agreements regulating 
mutual rights between bishops, abbots, priors, &c. 
Many of the German powers possess concordats with 
the see of Rome; but the most celebrated is that of Au- 
gust 18, 1855, between Austria and the Pope. By it the 
papal power was widely extended over all the Austrian 
dominions, and greater privileges conceded to it than 
had ever before been granted by any German sovereign. 
By it not only, has the Church sole power in ecclesiasti- 
cal matters, independent of the State, but all institu- 
tions for educational purposes are under Its control; and 
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it has the power of preventing the dissemination of 
works of a dangerous character, The execution of this 
C. gave rise to so many difficulties, that the Eroperor 
of Austria abrogated it without asking the consent of 
the Pope, in 1870. 

Concord. in Vermont, a village and township of 
Essex county, about 38 m. W. by N. of Montpelier. 
It has important manufactures, and a pop. of about 
1,300. 

Coneor’dia, in Kentucky, a village of Meade co., on 
the Ohio River, about 110 m. W. by S. of Frankfort. 

Concor'dia, in Louisiana, a N E. parish on the W. 
bank of the Mississippi River. Areu, about 790 m. It is 
bounded on the W. aud S. W. by the Washita and Red 
rivers. The surface is low and frequently inundated. 
Cap. Vidalia. 

Concordia, in Missouri, a post-office of La Fayette co. 

Concordia, in Vio, a village of Darke co., about 38 
m. N.W. of Drayton. 

Concordia, in Trnnesser, a township of Fayette co, 
abt. 170 m. S.W. of Nashville. 

Concor’dia. (t. The Roman goddess of Peace. 
The dictator Camillus first raised a temple to her. She 
was generally represented as a matron holding in her 
right hand an olive-branch, and in her left hand a cor- 
nucopia, Her symbols were 2 hands clasped together, 
and 2 serpents entwined about a wand. 

Concordia Village, in Lousiana, See VIDALIA. 

Concord ist, u. One who conipiles a concordance. 

Concord River, in Massachusetts, is formed by the 
junction of the Assabet and Sudbury rivers, and traverses 
Middlesex co. in a N.E., then by a N. course to the Mer- 
rimac River, which it enters at Lowell. 

Concord Station, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Erie co, 

Con’cordville, in Pennsylrania, a post. village of 
Delaware co., about 83 m. E.S.E. of Harrisburg. 

Concor'porate, v.i. To unite into one body. (R.) 


„Thus we chastise the god of wince... 
Until the cooler nymph abate 
His wrath, and so concurporate.” — Cleveland. 


Concorpora‘tion, n. Union in one mass; close ad- 
mixture. (R.) 

Con course, n. Fr. concours; Lat. concursus —con, 
and curro, cursum, to run.) A moving, flowing, or run- 
ning together; confluence. 

With such a concourse comes the flood of ill." Dryden. 


—A meeting; an assembly of persons; an assemblage of 
things; as. a concourse of people. 
“The noise and busy concourse of the mart." — Dryden. 


Concreate’, v. a. [From Lat. con, and creare, to cre- 
ate.) To create at one and the same time. 

God did concreate grace with Adam.” — Bp. Taylor. 

Con“ erement, n. [Lat. concrementum. See Concrete. ] 
A mass formed by coneretion; a collection of spontane- 
ous growth ; as, the “ concr ement on a pebble of flint.” 

Hale, 

Concres’cence, n. [Lat. concrescentia —con, and 
cresco, to grow.) Growth or increase; act of growing by 
spontuneous union, or the coalescence of separate par- 
ticles. 

Concres’cible, a. 
cretion, 

Coneres’cive, a. Growing spontaneously together, or 
into union. 

Con’erete, a. [Lat. concretus, from concresen.] United 
together; composed of particles or parts united in one 
mass; congealed; coagulated; as, a concrete mass or 
matter, 

(Logic.) A term is so called when the notion of an at- 
tribute is regarded in conjuuction with the olject that 
furnished the notion; as foolish, or fool. When the 
attribute is regarded in itself, it is called an abstract 
term; as folly. 

-n. A mass formed by concretion; a compound. 

(Masonry.) A hard mass formed by mixing lime, sand, 
pebbles, &c., together, — used for the foundation of 
buildings. Åc. 

Concrete’, v.n. To grow together ; to unite or coalesce, 
as separate particles, into a mass or solid body, chiefly 
by spontaneous cohesion, or other natural process, 

r. a. To form into a mass by the cohesion or coalescence 
of separate particles. 

Concrete'ly, adv. 

Concréte'ness, n. 
lation. 

Conere'tion, u. Act or process of concreting ; state 
of being concreted, — A mass concreted ; a clot; a lump, 

(Med.) A calculus or solid substance formed within 
the body. See CALCULUS. 

Conere'tionary, a. Pertaining to, made up of, or 
producing concretions. 

Concre'tive, a. Causing to concrete; having power 
to produce concretion; tending to form a solid mass 
from separate particles. 

Concre’tively, adv. In a coneretive manner. 

Conceu’binacy, n. The practice of concubinage ; for- 
nication, 

Concu’binage, n. [Fr. See Concuntne.] The state or 
practice of living together as husband and wife without 
being married 

(Hist.) In early times this was a common practice ; 
and men of means had frequently, besides several 
wives, a number of concubines, as we read of in the Old 
Testament. The latter did not enjoy the same rights as 
a wife, and could be repudiated and dismissed at any 
time. Bothamong the Greeks and Romans concubinage 
was allowed; but it was not legally sanctioned among 
the latter until the time of Augustus. By the Lex 


Capable of congelation or con- 


In a concrete manner. 


State of being concrete; coagu- 
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Julia and the Lex Papia Poppæa concubinage was le- 
gally permitted to unmarried men; but not more than 
one concubine was allowed, and sbe must be a person of 
mean descent —an actress or the like. The children 
were not considered as legitimate, but were called nalu- 
ral, and the right of inheritance was very much limited. 
With the introduction of Christianity, concubinage 
censed, and Constantine the Great made laws against it. 
In all Christian countries it is now considered unlawful ; 
yet there exists in Germany a peculiar kind of institu- 
tion under the name of haif-marriage, or left-hand mar- | 
riage, in allusion to the manner of its being contracted, | 
the man giving the woman his left hand iustead of his 
right. It is a real marriage so far ns the parties are 
bound to each other for life; but the woman cannot 
bear the husband's name or title, neither can her chil- 
dren succeed to his property: The common law of Ger- 
many permits to princes and the nobility this kind of 
marriage, also called morganatic marriage. 
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to his former health. — Thongh bleeding is the chief 
agent on which the medical man depends for the recov- 
ery of his patient, the greatest Judgment is necessary in 
knowing when, and how much blood to take away; for, 
should he bleed jore reaction has set in, and same 
amount of consciousness is reslured, he is morally certain 
to exlinguish the life of his patient, 

(Civil Law.) The unlawful forcing of another by 
threats, or by the abuse of office or rank, tu yield up 
something of value. 

Concus’sive, a. Having the power or quality of shak- 
ing; agitating. 

Concus’sy, 4. (Cm.) Applied, in the timber trade, to 
the knots which are at the roots of limbs that have de- 
cayed, aud are destitute of bark; in consequence of 
which the rottenness extends to the trunk, and into the 
heart of the tree. (Local U. N.) 

Condé, (Aon-dai,) a town of France, dep. Nord, at the 
confluence of the Hague with the Escuut (Scheldt), 25 
m. >E, of Lille. The town is strongly fortified by works 
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to blame; to reprehend; to reprove; to reprobate; te 
disallow; to disapprove; to reject. —To declare to be 
forfeited. — To doum or adjudge to punishment or pen- 
ally; to sentence. 

(Mar, Law.) To declare a vessel a prize. 
A Vessel unfit for the service. 

Condem'nable, a. That may be condemned; blam- 
able; culpable, 

Condemnation, n. [Lat. condemnatio; Fr. condam 
nation.) Act of condemning ; state of being condemned. 
Sentence of punishment. — Blame; censure; cause of 
blame, 

(Civil Law.) A sentence or judgment which condemns 
some one to do, to give, or to pay something, or that de- 
Clares that his claims are unfounded 

(Mar, Law.) The sentence of a competent tribunal 
which declares a ship unfit for service.— The sentence 
or judgment of a court of Competent jurisdiction that a 
ship or vessel taken as a prize on the high seus was lja- 


To declare 


ble to capture, and was properly and legully captured 
and held as prize. 

Condem'natory, a. Condemning; bearing condem- 
nation or censure. 

Condem nedly, adv. In a manner to be condemned. R. 


Concu'binal, a. Pertaining to concubinage, 

Coneu'binary, a. Relating to concubinage. 

—n. One who practises concubinage. 

Con’/cubine, n. [Fr.; Lat. concubina. from concuh — 
em, and cubo, cubitum, to lic.] A woman who cohabits 


constructed by Vauban, 7%. 6255, 

Con‘de, in Brazil, a town and sea-port at the mouth of | 
the Inhumbugue, prov. Banin; pop. 2,500, 

—A town in prov. Varahiba, between the Japoquinha and 


with a man, but who is not his wife; a mistress. 

Coneu'piscenee, . (Fr., from Lat. concupiscentia, 
from concupisco — con, and cupio, to desire] An eager 
desire or longing for; unlawfal or irregular desire of 
sexual pleasure; inclination for unlawful enjoyiments. 

Coneu’piscent, 4. [Fr.] Libidinous; lecherous, 

Concur, v. n. (Lat. concurro — con, and curro, to run; 
Fr. concourir.) To run together; to meet in the same 
point; to join or unite, as in an action or opinion; to 
agree; to unite; to combine ; to coincide; to acquiesce; 
to assent to, 

Concurrence, Concur’rency, n. [Fr. concur- 
rencz.| Act or state of concurring; a meeting or coming 
together ; union; conjunction; agreement; combina- 
tion. 

(French Law.) The equality of rights, or privilege 
which several persons have over the same thing. 

Concur’ rent, a. [Lat. concurrens.) Concurring; meet- 
ing; uniting; acting in conjuuction: agreeing in the 
Bame act; accompanying ; Conjoined; associated; coin- 
cident; united. 

—n. That which concurs; joint or contributory cause. 

“ To all affairs of importance there are three necessary concur- 
rents ...; time, industry, aud faculties.” — Decay of Piety. 

Concurrently, adv. With concurrence; unitedly, 
Joncur’rentness, u. Stateof being concurrent. 

Concurring, p. a. Running or acting together; 
uniting in action; consenting; agreeing; meeting in 
the same point, 

Concus’sion, n. [Fr., from Lat concussio, from con- 
cutio, concussus — con, and quitio, to shake.) Act of 
shiking violently by the stroke or impulse of another 
body; state of being shaken; a shock; agitation, 

( Med.) A violent commotion or shock communicated 
to the brain, or the whole nervous system, by collision 
of the body with some external object. It is one of the 
most serions accidents to which the head is subject. 
The causes of are very numerous; à slight accident, 
such as the slipping off a step, may produce it effec- 
tually as the violent collision of two railway trains. Tt 
may also be induced by a blow, a fall, or anything that 
violently shakes the body. The symptoms differ with 
the violence of the cause, and are in proportion to it. 
Usually all sense and power of motion are instantly sus- 
pended, the pulse is reduced to a thread, the breathing 
is imperceptible, the pupils dilated, and the body cold. — 
All cases of complete C. are divided into three stages :— 
In the Ist, there is total insensibility, the patient ca 
not feel the pinching of his skin, or hear the loudest 
noises, though made at his car: the pulse intermits, and 
the extremities become cold. In the 2d stage, the pulse 
is a little more regular, the breathing more evident, a 
slight degree of warmth is diffused aver the body, the 
skin becomes slightly sensible to pain, and the patient 
can bear, but is inattentive to sounds unless bawled 
into the ear, when he will reply for an instant if the 
question concerns his sufferings: if not, he answers in- 
coherently, The 3d stage is indicated by the passing 
offof much of the stupor and insensibility, and the set- 
ting in of the inflammutory stage, alv the most 
critical of the three. Vomiting generally su n 
of the brain, and the contents both of the bowels and 
bladder are at ditferent periods passed unconsciously, In 
Bomo cases, the patient, after a few hours’ insensibility, 
recovers entire consciousness, the body being restored 
to complete health without one adverse circumstance ; 
in others, the coma and insensibility enduro for a dozen 
or fourteen days, and the patient is ever alter affected 
with a partial or complete loss of memory, or an irrita- 
bility of stomach that defies all ordinary treatment. — 
As any interference with the patient while in the firat, 
or insensible stage, would be highly dangerous, he must 
be left till reaction sets in, un nature begins to rens- 
sert her empire. by the freer breathing, increased 
warmth, and returning consciousness. To expedite this 
certain effort of nature, it was formerly the enstom to 
give stimulants, or, rather, force them down the passive 
throat; but as this was generally fonnd to increase the 
danger of the third stage, it has very properly been dis- 
continued, and bottles of water, or hot bricks, applied to 
the feet and body of the patient, is now all, except in 
rare cases, that is done till the inflammatory period sets 
in. when bleeding both from the system and the head, 
cold applications to the scalp, hot bricks to the feet, a 
low and unexciting diet, with a dark room, absolute re- 

ose, and solitude, become the sole means and remedies 

y which we have any chance of resturing the patient 


Japoca rivers; pop. 1,000, 

—A town in prov. Vara, on the Tocanfine River. 

Condé, the 
of the Bourbons, who took their name from the town 
of Condé, dep, Nord, One Godfrey de C. 
1200, Was in possession of a part of the barony of Condé 
His great-grauddaughter, Jeanne de C., married in J: 
Jacques de Bourbon, Comte de la Marche, and the bar- 
ony of C. went to their second sen, Louis de Bourbon, 
Comte de Vendoine, whose great-grandson, Louis de 
Bourbon, Prince of Cin virtue of his blood-relution- 
ship to the royal family, assumed the title of prince, 
and is regarded as the founder of the new house of this 
name. Its more celebrated members in history are the 
following: 


C, Lous I. pë BOURBON, Prince DE, son of Charles, duke 


de Vendôme, was born in 1550. He married the grand- 
niece of the Constable de Montmorenci. He served his 


early campaigns in Piedmont, but first distinguished | 


hiinself at the defence of Metz, besieged by Charles V. 

in 1552. Affronted at court, and bated by the Guises, he 

j d his brother, the King of Navarre, nt Nérac, and 

wame n Protestant. In 1560 he was arrested and seu- 
tenced to death, but was discharged after the death of 
Francis L He soon after appeared as head of the Pro- 
testants, and was defeated and captured at the battle of 
Dreux. He was again wronged and insulted by the re- 
fusal of the office of heutenant-general of the kingdom, 
to which he was entitled. In 1507 he fought the battle 
of St. Denis withont decisive result, ‘wo years later 
the Protestants were defeated, uud Condé was slain at 
Jarnac. 

C., Henri II., PRINCE DE, who at the request of Henry IV. be- 
came a Catholic, was born in 1558, In 1616 he was sent 
to the Bastile. where he remained for three years, After 
the death of Louis XIII. the prince was liberated, and 
was nade minister of state to the regent. D. 1646. 

C., Lovis II. DE BOURBON, Prince DE, called THe Great, 
was son of the preceding; B. at Paris, 1021. He mar- 
ried a niece of Cardinal Richelieu, and was at first 
known as the Dne d'Enghien. His first great achieve- 
ment was the victory over the Spanish army at Rocroi, 
in 1643. The capture of Thionville soon followed. The 
following vear was marked by the battle of Freiburg, 
which lasted three days, and the great victory over the 
Imperialists at Nordlingen, After taking Dunkirk, in 
1646, Condé was, through envy, sent into Catalonia, 
where, with inferior troops, success forsook him. It was 
necessary soon to recall him to Flanders, where he won 
the victory of Lens over the archduke Leopold, in 1648, 
Having offended the first minister, Cardinal Mazarin, h 
Was imprisoned for more thana year, and after his liber- 
ation he led the army of the Frondr, began the siege of 
Paris, and encountered Turenne and the royalists in the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, Soon after he entered the ser- 
vice of Spain. and contended with varying success 
against his countrymen in Flanders. After the Peace 
of the Pyrénées he returned to Paris, and was employed 
in the conquest of Franche Comté. In the war with 
Holland, in 1672, he was wounded at the passage of the 
Rhine, the only time he received a wound, His last 
great exploit was the victory over William, Prince ot 
Orange (William III.), at Senef, in 1674. A martyr tothe 
gout, he retired in the following year to his charming 
seat at Chantilly, enjoying there the society of some of 
the most eminent men of letters, among them Racine, 
Boilean, and Molière. D. 1686. Bossuet delivered his 
funeral oration, which is considered a masterpiece of 
eloquence, 

„ LOUIS JOSEPH, PRINCE DE, B. at Paris, 1736, was brought 
up by his uncle, the Count of Charolais, served in the 
Seven Years’ War, and distinguished himself at the bat- 
tles of Hastenbeck, Minden, and Johannisberg. He 
became the associate of the Dauphin, and ocenpied him- 
self with literary and scientific pursuits. After the fall 
of the Bustile he emigrated, watching every opportunity 
for assisting the partisans of the mon: Them 
of his young grandson, the Due D 
leon, affected him profoundly. At the Restor 
returned with Lonis XVIIL to France, lived again at 
Chantilly, and was the author of an Fssat sur la rie du 
grand H D. 1818. — The great family of Condé 
became miserably extinct, Ang. 27, 1830, in the person 
of the Duc de Bournon, Lovis HENRI JOSEPH, g. v. 

Condemin’, r.a. (Lat. condemno — con, and damna, to 
doom; Fr. condamner ; It. condannare.) » declare or 
pronounce to be utterly wrong or guilty. — To censure ; 


ame of n French family, the younger branch | 


„about the year | 


Condem'ner, n. One who condemns or censures; u 
censurer, 

Condensability, u. 
able to le condensed, 

Condens'able, d. Capable of being condensed. 

Conden’'sate, v.a. [Lat. condenso.] To condense; to 
thicken. (R.) 

Condensation, a. [Fr., from L. Lat. condensatio, 
from chmee, condensatus.) The rendering of a body 
More compact, denser, or of more specific gravity, by 
causing its particles to come into closer contact. The 
term is usually applied to the process of converting a 
vapor or gas into a fluid by application of cold or pres- 
sure, 

eee a. Having the power or tendency to 
condense, 


Fr. condensabilité.] That is 


| Condense’, v. a. [Fr. condenser ; Lat. condenso — con, 


and denso, to make thick or dense, from densus, thick, 
close, See DRNSE.] To make very dense, close, thick, or 
compact; to cause the particles of a body to approach 
or to unite more closely; to reduce into a smaller com- 
pass or bulk. — To thicken; to crowd; to compress; to 
contract. 

r. n. To become very dense, close, or compact, — To ap- 
proach or unite more closely, — To grow thick. 

Condenser, n. He who, or that which, condenses. 

(Chem) Any apparatus used for cooling heated vapors 
and reducing them to aliquid form, In ordinary distilla- 
tion, the worm-tub is the condenser most generally 
adopted, It consists ofaspiral tube, which passes through 
a tub constantly filled with cold water. The vapor ent 
the tube at the top, and being condensed in its passage, 
runs out as Jiqnid at the bottom. The condenser of a 
steam-engine is that part attached to the cylinder where 
the steam is condensed. The pneumatic condenser is n 
syringe worked on the same principle as the force-pump, 
by which a large quantity of air can be forced into a 
given space. 

Condens'ing. p.a. Making very dense, close, or com- 
pact; compressing ; thickening; growing dense or more 
dense, 

Conden’sity,n. Denseness ; density. (R.) 

Condescend’, r.n». Fr. condescendre; It. condescen- 
dere; Lat. con, and descendo, to descend. Bee DESCEND.) 
To descend or come down to the level of another. — To 
descend from the privileges of superior rank or dignity; 
to submit or yield, as ar rior. To descend ; to stoop; 
to yield; to submit; to dei, 

“Can they think... my mind ever 

Will condescend to such absurd commands? "— Milton, 

Condescend ence, n. [Fr. condescendance; It. con- 
descrndenza ; Sp. condescendencia.) Voluntary submission 
to a state of equality with inferiors. (R.) 

Condescend ing, a. Yielding tointeriors ; courteous; 
obliging; kind; accommodating. 

Condescend ingly, adv. By way of yielding to in- 
feriors ; by way of kind concession ; courteously. 

Condescen'sion, „ Act of condescending ; voluntary 
descent from superiority ; kind and courteous submission 
to inferiors ; courtesy; complaisance. 

Con'de-sur-Noireau', a town of France, dep. Cal- 
vados, 28 mi. S. S. W. of Caen. Manf. Woollen, cotton, 
and linen articles. Pop. 6,643. 

Condign, (-d |Lat. condignus—con, and dig- 
nus, worthy.) Wholly deserving or deserved; very wor- 
thy; well merited; suitable. (It is only used of some- 
thing deserved by crimes.) 

“ Unless li were a bloody murtherer, 
I never gave them condign punishment. ”—Shaks, 

Condign’'ly. adv. According to merit. 

Condillac, Erexse Bonnor De, (kon-de'-yak,)a French 
philosopher, B. at Grenoble, 1715. He was early attached 
to metaphysical stud and adopted the system of 
Locke, carrying, however, the doctrines of the Bensa- 
tional School further than his master did. He was of 
very grave manners, and lived mostly in studious retire- 
ment. Rousseau and Diderot were among his friends, 
He was named tutor to the young duke of Parma, 
grandson of Louis XV.. and was admitted to the French 
Academy. His principal works are: Essai sur l’ Origine 
des Comnarssances Humaines; Traité des Sensations : and 
Cours d’ Etwle du Prince de Parme, A French work, en- 
titled Gmdillac l’ Empirisme et le Rationalisme, by F. 
Réthoréswas published in 1865. D. 1780. 


Con'diment. n. Fr., from Lat. condimentum, from 


condio, to make savory, from condo — em, and da, da- 
tum, to give.] Seasoning; sauce; that which is used to 


COND 


relish to meat or other food, and to the 
as sait, pepper, cinnamon, Ac. Almost all the con- 
diments are of stimulant properties, 
'p e,n. |Fr., from Lat. condisci, 
iscipulus, a disciple.| A school- 
Cet in Ohio post-office of Dela 
t, in Ohio, a 0 ware co. 
Condit, in Oregon, a post-village of Marion co., 12 m. 
S. K. of Salem. 8 
Condite’, v.a. [Lat. condio ; It. condire.) To pickle, to 
preserve. (R.) 1 
Condition, (kon-dish'un,) n. [Lat. conditio, from 
condo, to put or place together—con, and do, datum, to 
give.) A putting or setting together; state in which 
things are put together or fixed.—State: qag; attri- 
bute; property.—A particular mode of being; ex 
circumstances. — Situation; position; station; rank; 
case; predicament.—Temper; temperament. 

(Ciril Law.) A restraint annexed to a thing, so that 
by the non-performance the party to itshall receive pre- 
judice and loss; and by the performance, commodity and 
advantage; or it is a restriction uf an act, qualifying or 
suspending it, and making it uncertain whether it shall 
take effect or not; also, it is defined to be what is re 
ferred to an uncertain chance which may happen or not 
happen, There are conditions of divers kinds; viz., con- 
ditions in deed and in law, conditions 

, conditions inherent and collaterul, &, for which 
consult Washburn, On Real Property; Parsons, On Con- 


tracts. 

Condi'tion, v.n. To make terms; to stipulate; to 
bargain. 

Condi'tional, a. Containing or depending on a con- 
dition, or conditions; made with limitations; not absu- 
lute; made or granted on certain terms. 

(Logic awl Gram.) A coniitional proposition is one 
which asserts the dependence of one categorical pro- 
position on another: eg. “Lf the wind changes, it will 
rain.” The proposition from which the other results is 
termed the anéecelent; the resulting proposition, the 
consequent. A conditional syllogism is one in which the 
reasoning depends on a conditional proposition, It is 
of two sorts, constructive and destructive ; as, 1. If A=B, 
then C=D; but A=B, therefore CD. 2. If A=B, then 
C=D; but C is not equal to D, therefore A is not equal 
to B. The connection between the antecedentand con- 
sequent of a conditional proposition is termed the con- 
sequence. 

Condi'tionally, adr. With certain limitations; on 
particnlir terms or stipulations; not absolutely or posi- 
tively. 

Conii'tionate, v.a. To make conditional. 

Condi'tioned, a. Having a certain condition, state, or 

ality. 
a r The dearest friend to me, the kindest man, 
The best condition'd.”"—Shaks. 

Condi'tioned, pp. Containing a condition or condi- 
tions: stipalated ; containing terms to be performed, 

— Having « certain condition, state, or 8 

Conditlonlng. ppr. Miking terms or conditions, 

Condolatory, a. Expressing condolence. 

Condole’, r. n. | Lat, cn n., and dolen, to grieve.) 
To grieve or lament with another or others; to feel pain, 
or to grieve, at the distress or misfortunes of another; 
to sympathize. (Followed by with.) 

Con clement, n. Act of condoling; condolence; 
sympathetic grief. 1 

Con lol'enee. n. Act of condoling; grief felt or ex- 
birt for the sorrows of another; sympathy; commis- 
eration. 

Condoler, n. One who condoles. 

Condol ing, n. Expression of condolence; condolence. 

Con dom, a town of France, dep. Gers, on a height, the 
foot of which is washed by the ae, 23m. N.W. by N. 
of Auch. It has n brisk trade in corn, wines, and bran- 
dy. It was formerly the seat of a bishopric, once filled 
by Bussuct. Pop. 8,140, 

Condona'tion, n. [Lat. condonatio.) The act of par- 
doning; forgiveness. — It is chiefly applied, ns a legal 
term, to the conditional forgiveness or remission, by a 
husband or wife, of a matrimonial offence which the 
other has committed, as — Ei 

Condone’, v.a. Lat, condo.) To pardon ; to forgive.(n.) 

“The public will gladly condone his earlier errors. — Qu. Rev. 


Con dor. n. Sp.] (Zol.) The largest of known birds, 
belonging to the gen. Vulture, and wund in the highest 
and most inaccessible parts of the Andes. It is gener- 
ally ¢ ft. long, and has a spread of wing of 9 ft.; but it is 
said that in some cases the spread is 14 t. Their habi- 
tations are almost invariably on overhanging ledges of 
high and perpendicular cliffs, where they both sleep and 
breed, sometimes in pairs, but frequently in colonies of 
20 or 30 together. ey make no nest, but lay 2 large 
white on the bare rock. The young ones cannot 
use their wings for flight until many months after they 
are hatched ; being covered, during that time, with only 
a blackish down, like that of a gosling. They remain 
on the cliff, where they were hatched, long after having 
acquired the fall power of flight, roosting aad hunting in 
company with the parent birds. Their food consists of 
carcasses of guanacos, deer, cattle, and other animals. 
The condors may often be seen at n creat height, sonr- 
ing over a certain spot in the most graceful spires and 
circles, Besides feeding on carrion, they will frequently 
attack young gouts and limbs: hence the shepherd-dogs 
are trained, the moment the enemy passes over, to run 
out, and looking up, to bark violently. The people of 


us — om, 
low ; a fel- 


Chili destrov and catch great numbers. Two methods: 


ars nsed: one is to place a carcass within an enclosure 
of sticks, on a level piece of ground; and when the con- 


precedent and gu- 


Conducibility, n. 
Condu‘cible, o. { Lat. conducthilis.) Having the power 
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dors are gorged, to gallop up on horseback to the en- 
trance, nnd thus enclose them; for when this bird has 
not space to run, it cannot give its body sufficient mo- 
mentum to rise from the ground. The second method 
is to mark the trees in which, frequeutly to the number 
of five or six together, they roust, and then at uight to 
climb up and noose them. They are such heavy sleep- 
ers, that this is by vo means a difficult task, The ©. 
like all the vulture tribe, discovers his food at a great 
distance ; the body of an animal is frequently surrounded 
by a dogen of them, ulmust as soon as it has dropped 


m S 
Fig. 061. — CONDOR, 


dead, although, five minutes before, there wns not a sin- 
gle bird in view. Whether this power is to be attri- 
buted to the keenness of his olfactory or his visunl or- 
gans, is a matter atill in dispnte; although it is believed, 
from a minute observation of its habits in confinement, 
to be rather uwing to its quickness of sight. 


Condorcet, Marie Jean ANTOINE NICOLAS pe CARITAT, 


Maui pe, (-d, a French mathematician 
parel ppp per m. at Ribemont, Picardy, 1743, was edn- 
cated at the college of Navarre, When only 22 yenrs of 
age he distinguished himself among mathematicians by 
the publication of his work Du Calcul Intégral. Two 
years afterwards he published the treatise Du Probléme 
des. Trois Corps, and the following year his Essai 
d'Analyse. In 1760 he was chosen member of the Acad- 
emy, and in 1773 became its secretary, in which situa- 
tion he distinguished himself by the elegance of his Blo 
ges. In 1791, he became a member of the National As- 
sembly, and of the Jacobin Club; and he soon became 
as noted for his political violence as he had already been 
eminent for his scientific genius. When proscribed by 
Robespierre, he voluntarily left the house of the friend 
who had received him, and wandered about for some 
time in the country. He was at last recognized, ar- 
rested, and thrown into prison, where, on the third 
morning. (March 28th.) he was found dead in his bed, 
having taken poison, which he carried abont him, Asa 
hilosopher and social reformer, ( was a devoted fol- 
ower of Voltaire, He expounded his own views on the 
pasians Esquisse Historique de U Esprit Humain. D. 
‘ 


Condottie’ri, n. pl. It., leaders.) (Jt. Hist.) A class 


of mercenary adventurers in the lath and 15th centu- 
ries, Who commanded military bands, amounting to nr- 
mies, on their own account, and sold their services for 
tempo: engagements to sovercign princes and states, 
The bands under command of the C. were well armed 
and equipped. Their leaders had in many instances 
considerable military skill; but, as they took no inter- 
est in national contests, ex to receive pecuniary ad- 
vantages, the wars between them became a sort of blood- 
less contests, in which the only object of each party was 
to take as many prisoners as possible for the sake of the 
ransom. This singular system of warfare was only put 
an end to by the more serious military operations of the 
French, who invaded Italy under Charles VIII. Al- 
thongh many C. acquired much honor as well as emolu- 
ment, one only attained to high rank and independent 
power; this was Francesco Sforza, originally a pensant, 
who in 1451 made himself duke of Milan, and trans- 
mitted that sovereignty to his descendants. 


Conduce’, r. n. | Lat. conduco — em, nnd dum, to lead: 


Fr. conduire.| To draw, to bring, or lead together: to 
lead or direct to the same end or purpose; to tend to 
some end or object; to contribute; to promote; to sub- 
serve, (Often followed by to.) 

“ He was sent to conduce hither the princess.” — Wotton. 
Quality of being conducible. (u.) 


of conceding. leading or tending to; promoting; con- 

ve. 

Condu'cibleness, n. Quality of being conducible; 
conducibility. (n.) 

Condu'cive, a. That may conduce or contribute; 
having a tendency to promote. 

An action conducive to the good of our country.” — Addison, 

Condu'civeness, n. The quality of being conducive; 
conducibleness. 

Conduct. n. [Lat. conductus, from conduca—con, and 
duco, ductum, to lead; Fr. conduite; Sp. conducta.) Act 
of leading; guidance; command.— Guidance of one’s 


to escort, — To manage; 
| ern; to command. — To behave, — To convey; to 
a 10. 
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self; personal behavior; carriage ; deportment ; manner 

of lite; demeanor, — Management; administration, — 
Convoy; escort; as, a letter of sale-conduct. 

Conduct’, r.a. [ Lat, conduco, conductus Fr. conduire.) 

To accompany as a leader or guide. — To lead, bring 

along, or guide. asa peneral, — To guard on the way; 

to direct; to regulate; py He 

wn 


passage 
Conductibility, n. Quality of being conductible. 
Conduct'ible, a. That may be conducted or con- 


vey 

Conducting, p.a. Leading; escorting ; commanding ; 
— managing : transmitting; conveying. 

Conduc’'tion, n. Lat. conductio.] Faye Trans- 
mission by a conductor; Lain age A by which certain bod- 
ies transmit heat or electricity through their substance, 

Conductive, a. (Act.) That conducts; nou-elec- 
tric, and conducting electricity.— Smart, 

Conductivity, n. The quality of being conductive. 

Conductor. „. One who conducts; a leader; a 
guide; a chief; a commander; a director; a manager; 
an overseer, — One who has charge of a public travelling 
ecarri as a car, or train of cars, on «railroad. ( Wur- 
cester.) — Something that conducts or guides; as, a 
lightning-conductor, 

(Mus.) The person placed at the head of a band of 
musicians to lead the formance aud beat the time, 
In Germany, the term Dirigent is used, which ix more 
a The French name is chief of the orchestra 
( Y d Orchestre), 

(Elect.) C. and non-C. of electricity are terms applied 
to substances according to whether they receive and 
communicate electricity, or not. When a rod of metal 
is made to touch the prime C, of an electric machine 
after it has been charged, all the electricity passes 
through the rod, and through the body of the ex- 
perimenter into the ground. The metal in this case is 
said to be a conductor. If, however, a rod composed of 
glasa or shell-lnc is nsed, the electricity will not be 
carried off. In this care the glass or shell-inc is snid to 
be a non-conductor, All substances conduct electricity 
in the sume manner from metals to lac and guses, but 
in different j and the term nomconductor only 
signifies that substance bes a very low power of 
conducting. In electricity, the best con- 
ductors are the after which come graphite, sen- 

ser ruin-water. Ive is a worse C, 
than flui ether, paper. dry wool, and 
straw are also inferior aoid. Among the pnb- 
stances reckoned as nop-conductors are shell-loc, amber, 
resin, sulphur, glass, silk, wool, hair, feathers, de. In 
punan electricity the substances that are found te con- 

vet frictional electricity in a feeble manner nre almost, 
if not altogether, non-conductors ; and the metals which 
are nearly alike in conveying frictional electricity differ 
widely in their powers of conveying that obtained from 
the galvanic battery, When heated, the conducting 
power of metal» is weakened; but in nearly all other 
substances the effect of heat is to increase the power of 
conduction. Shell-lac, wax, amber, and sulphur become 
conductors when fured; and glass conducts rewlily at a 
red heat, A C. is said to be insulated when it reste 
upon nen-condnucting supports, In electrical apparatus 
glass is the non-conductor most employed. Ji requires 
to be kept very dry, as any moisture on its surfice 
wenkens its insulating power, The discovery of the 
identity of lightning and electricity has pot been without 
its practical results; amongst which may be reckoned 
the application of lightning-conductors to buildings and 
ships. For buildings, Franklin's origins! proposition is 
that abgames | adopted. It consists in erecting a con- 
tinnons metallic rod by the side of any building, The 
rod is pointed at each end, and extended above the 
highest part of the place to be protected at ope extrem- 
ity, the other penetrating deep inte the earth, or iu con- 
tuct with water, The highest point of the rod ix gen- 
erally made of copper, which does not rust. Iron points 
are very liable ta acquire a cowoting of rust, which is a 
non-conductor, and diminishes their efficacy, 

Conduc'tress, n. A female who leads or directs; a 
directress, 

Conduit, (on'dit,) n. [Fr. conduit ; Lat. conduca, com- 
ductus — con, and duco, to lead, | That which leals or 
conducts, — A channel or pipe to convey water, &c., or 
to drain off filth. 

(Arch.) An intermural or subterranean passage for 
secret communication between apartments. — Hranie. 
Condu'plicate, a. (Bt)  boubled or folded to- 

gether, as some leaves in the bud. — P. Cyc, 

Condur'rite, n. (Min) An arsenite of copper, named 
after the Condurrow Mine in Cornwall, England, where 
it was originally discovered. 

Con‘dyle, „ Gr. kondylos, the knuckle.) (Anat) 
The epiphysis or knuckle portion seen to protrude in 
sume of the long bones, The most prominent of there 
condyles is that at the inner side of the elbow, on the 
bone of the arm; a blow on which produces a very be- 
numbing sensation, It is this process that is so fre 
quently fractured with young children, as, till 10 or 12 
Years of age, the condyles are seldom completely oxsitied, 
being merely attached to the bone by cartilage. 

Con'dytoid, a, (Gr. A nnd eidos, form.) ( Anat.) 
Perta ning to, or resembling, a condyle. 

Condylo ma. „, [From Gr. kendylos, a knot, an emj- 
nenre.| (Med.) A soft, fleshy excrescence, of an indo- 
lent character, which appears near the orifice of the gen- 
ital organs and rectum, and occasionally on the fingers 
and toes. It is a consequence of the syphilitic virus. 

Con dy lop. CondyVo sa. [Gr. An. and 
pous, podos, a foot.) (Zoðl.) A name given by Latreille 
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to that subdivision of encephalous articulate animals Conesus Lake, in New York,in the central part of Confer'vn, u.; pl. Conrerva. (Bot.) Same as Con. 


which have jointed feet. The acephalous Cirripeds are 
excluded from this group, which consequently includes 
the Myriapods, Insects, Arachnidans, and Crustaceans. 
Condylu’ra, n. [Gr. kondylos, a joint, and oyra, a 
tuil.) (Zoöl.) A genus of the Tulpide or Mole family, 
native of N. America, and distinguished by the fringe 
of elongated caruncles encircling the end of the nose. 
Cone, n. [Fr. cône; Lat. conus; Gr. komos.) (Geom. 
A surface generated by a right line of unlimited length 
which moves in any manner so as always to pass throngh 
a fixed point. The right line is termed the generator, 
side, or edge of the cone, and the fixed point its vertex. 
—There are various kinds of cones, but the term is 
usnally applied only to those having circular bases. 
The most common kind of circular C. is the right C., 
which may be conceived as being generated by the revo- 
lution of a right-angled triangle round one of its legs. 
The line from the apex of a C. to the centre of the base 
is called the aziz, and, in the right C. it is perpendicular 
to the base. In the oblique C. the axis is inclined to the 
plane of the base at an angle other than a right angle. 
A truncated C. is the lower part of a C. cut by a plane 
parallel to the base.— Four curves, called the Conic 
Sections, may be formed by cutting the right C. in dif- 
ferent directions. If the C. be cut by a plane parallel 
to the base, the section is circle; if the plane cut the 
C. across, making any angle other than a right angle 
with its axis, the section is an ellipse; if the cutting 
plane be parallel to the side of the C., the section will be 
a parabola. In every other case than those stated, the 
section will be a hyperbola. (See Fig. 932.) 
(Bot.) A collective more or less elongated fruit, com- 
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Fig. 662. — PITCH-PINE. 
(Pinus rigida.) 


po of a number of indurated scales, each of which 

ears one or more naked seeds. The fruit is seen in the 
fir, larch, spruce, and many other plants of the order 
Pinacee, (see Fig. 662.) 

Coneco’cheague Creek, in Pennsylvania, rises in 
the 8. part of Franklin co., and flowing S. through Mary- 
land, enters the Potomac at Williamsport. 

Con’ecuh, in Alabama, a S. co.; area, abt. 1,430 sq. m. 
It borders on Florida, and is drained by the Sepulga 
and Conecuh ah 9p froni the lator of which it receives 

ta name. Surface, broken; soil, poor. Cap. Sparta. 
Pop. (1880) 12,606. PO cere 

—A small river, which rises in Pike co., and, flowing S. W. 
into Florida, joins the Escambia near the boundary of 
the two States. 

Conedogwin'it Creek, in Pennsylvania, rises in 
Franklin co., and, after traversing Cumberland co, en- 
ters the Susquehanna River at Harrisburg. 

Conegliano, (ko-nel-ya'no,) a town of Ñ Italy, 15 m. 
N. of Treviso; pop. 7,000. 

Conejos, (To- bs.) in Colorado, a S. W. co.; area, about 
6,000 sq.m. The Rio Grande del Norte bounds it on 
the E., and it is also drained by the Rio San Juan and 
several of its branches. The Sierra La Plata traverses 
its central part. 

—A post-village, cap. of the above co, 

Conemaugh, (kon'e-maw,) in Pennsylvania, a post- 
borough of Cambria co., abt. 170 m. W. of Harrisburg; 
pop. 2,336. 

—A township of Cambria co. 

—A township of Indiana co. 

—A township of Somerset co, 

Con’emaugh River, in Pennsylvania, rises in Cam- 
bria co., flows W. between Indiana and Westmoreland 
counties, into the Loyalhanna River, near Saltzburg. 

Cone of Rays, n. ( Optics.) It includes all the rays 
which fall from a near luminous point, or from a single 
point of a near luminous object, upon a given surface; 
for example, the object-glass of a telescope; also the rays 
thrown by the object-glass to its focus, 

Co'ne-Pale, C%NE-PATL, n. (Zodl.) A Brazilian name 
for the American skunk, 

Conequenes'‘sing Creek, in Pennsylvania, rises in 
Butler co., and joins Slippery Rock Creek in Mercer co. 

fonesto’ga, in Pennsylvania, a village and township 
of Lancaster co., on the Susquehanua River, abt. 36 m 
S. E. of Harrisburg, 

Conestoga Creek, in Pennsylvania, traverses Lan- 
caster co., and enters the Susquehanna abt. 12 m. below 
Columbia, 

Cone'sus, in New Fork, a post-village and township of 
Livingston co., bordering on Conesus and Hemlock lakes, 
abt. 10 m. S. E. of Genesee, 


Livingston co., 8 m. long, and abt. I wide. 
Cones’ ville, in Ohio, a village of Coshocton co., on the 
Muskingum River, abt. 8 m. S. by W. of Coshocton. 
Conesville, in N. York, a post-village and township of 
Schoharie co., abt. 40 m. S. W. of Albany, 
Conewa'go, in Pennsylvania, a township of Adams co., 
pop. 1,029. 


)|—A township of Dauphin co. 


A township of York co. 

—A village of York co., 10 m. N. of York. 

Conewago Creek, in Pennsylvania, rising in Adams 
co., flows through York co. to the Susquehanna River 
below York Haven. 

Conewan’go, in New York, a post-village and town- 
ship of Cattaraugus co., about 45 m. S. by W. of Buffalo, 
on the Conewango Creek, 

Conewanke, in Pennsylvania, a township of Warren 
co ; pop. 1.212 

Conewango Creek, in New Fork, rises in Cattarau- 
gus co., and enters the Alleghany River in Warren co,, 
Pennsylvania. 

Conewin'go, in Maryland, a village of Cecil co., near 
the Susquehanna River, 

Coney, n. See Cony. 

Coney Island, in New Fork, at the S.W. extremity 
of Long Island, abt. 11 m. S. of New York city. It is 
abt. 144 m. long, and half a mile wide. 

Con ſab, n. A colloquial contraction from CONPABULA- 
TION, g. v. 

Confab’‘ular, a. That relates to talk; conversational. (x.) 
Con ſab'ulate, v.a. [See Cox rahULATIOX.] To talk 
easily or carelessly together; to chat; to prattle. (u.) 
Confabula ‘tion, u. [Lat. confubulatio ; from confabu- 
lator—con, and fabulor, fabulatus, to speak.) Familiar 

talk; easy, unrestrained conversation; chat. 

Con‘falon, n. (Eccl.) In the Roman Catholic Church, 
u member of the confraternity of the seculars PENITENTS, 


q. v. 

Confeet’, v.a. [ Lat. conficio; Fr. confire.) To make up 
into sweetmeuts; to preserve with sugar. 

—n. A sweetmeat; a confection. — Hervey. 

Conſec' tion. u. [ Lat. confectio—con, and facio, factum, 
to make.] Anything prepared by mixing certain ingre- 
dients together; a mixture; a sweetmeat; a preserve. 

Confee’tionary,. Made in the form of a confection. 

—n. Same as CONFECTIONER, g. v. 

Confec’tionery, n. A place where sweetmeats and 
similar things are made, kept, or sold; sweetmeats in 
general. 

Confee'tioner, n. One whose occupation is to make 
or sell sweetmeats, &c. 

Confee'tory, a. Relating to confections. 

Confed’eracy, n. [L. Lat. confederatio—con, and 
JSadero, federatus, from fedus, a league; Fr. confédéra- 
tion.] A league, covenant, or treaty between two or 
more persons, parties, or states; a contract; a compact; 
a combination; an alliance; a confederation. 

“ Judas sent them to Rome, to make a league of amity and 
confederacy with them." —1 Mace. viii. 17. 

—The persons or States united by a league. 

C. of the Southern States. (Amer. Hist.) See SECESSION. 

Confederate, v.a. [Fr. confédérer ; It. confederarsi ; 
from Lat. con, with, and fædero, to establish by league. | 
To unite in a league; to join in a mutual contract or 
covenant. 

—v.n. To unite in a league; to be allied. 

Confed’erate, a. [Fr. confédéré; L. Lat. confædera- 
tus.) United in a league; allied by treaty; engaged in 
a confederacy, 

C. States of America, See Secession. 

—n. One who is united with others in a league; a per- 
son or nation engaged in a confederacy. 

Confed’erated, p.a. United ina league or confed- 
eration ; allied, 

Confed’erating, n. Alliance. — Atter 3 

Confedera'tion, n. [Fr. confédération.) Act of 
confederating; a league; a compact for mutual sup- 
port; alliance, particularly of princes, nations, or states. 
The states united by a confederacy. 

Confederation of the Rhine. (Hist.) A con- 
federacy of 34 of the secondary states of Germany, 
formed in 1806 under the protection of Napoleon I. On 
the fall of the emperor of the French, these united with 
the other German states to constitute the Germanic 
Confederation. 

Confederation, (THE Germanic.) See GERMANIC CON- 
FEDERATION. 

Confed’erator, n. One who confederates; a con- 
federate. 

Confer’, v.n. [Lat. confero—con, and fero, to bear, to 
bring; Fr. conférer.] To consult together; to counsel 
or advise with. 

“ When they had commanded them to go aside out of the coun- 
cil, they conferred among themselves." — Acts iv. 15. 

—v.a. To give or bestow; to grant; to present. 

Con ſerence, n. [Fr. con ſerence. Act of conferring; 
a formal or serious discourse between two or more; 
oral discussion; conversation; a discoursing between 
two or more for the purpose of instruction, consulta- 
tion, or deliberation ; a meeting for consultation, discus- 
sion, or instruction, or for the adjustment of differences, 

Conſeren tial, a. Relating to a conference. (u.) 

Confer’rable, a. That may be conferred —Edin. Rev. 

Conferree’, n. One who is conferred with. 

Confer’rer, n. He that bestows; n bestower. 

Confer’ring, n. The act of bestowing. 

“ The conferring of this honor upon him." — Clarendon. 

Conferru’minate, Conferru’minated, a. 
[Lat. conferrumino, to cement.) (Bot.) Noting parts 
30 united together that they are inseparable. 


FERVACER, q. v. 

Conferva'ceæ, n. pl. Lat., from conferveo, to heal.) 
The confervas, an order of plants, alliance Algales.— 
Diac. Vesicular, filamentary or membranous bodies, mul- 
tiplied by zobspores generated in tlie interior, at the 
expense of their green matter. — They are water-plants 


Fig. 663. — OBCILLATORIA DISTORTA. 
a, natural size; b, magnified, 


not commonly of a green color, but occasionally olive, 
violet, and red, inhabiting the ocean in some instances, 
but more commonly found in fresh water. Cells soli- 
tary or many, globose, elliptical, cylindrical, or tubular; 
sometimes variously branched; sometimes formed in 
slimy matter, in which they are scattered, or irregularly 
shaped. 

Confer’void, a. Lat. conferva, a marine plant, and 
Gr. eidos, form.] 5 ot.) Resembling a conferva, 

Confess’, v.a. (Fr. confesser ; Lat. confiteor, confessus 
con, and fateor, from fari, to speak, from Gr, phad, to 
make known or evident, as by words.] To acknowledge, 
as a crime, a fault, a charge, a debt.— To own; to ad- 
mit; to grant; to recognize; to avow; to assent.— To 
disclose the state of the conscience to a priest. — Pub- 
licly to declare a belief in, and adherence to. — To de- 
clare to be true; not to deny. — To hear a confession, as 
a pricst. 

—v. n. To make confession; to disclose. 

Confess’edly, adv. By confession or acknowledg- 
ment; avowedly; undeniably. 

Confess’er,n. A CONFESSOR, q. v. 

Confes’sion, u. Act of confessing; that which is con- 
fessed. — Acknowledgment of a crime or fault; open de- 
claration of guilt, failure, debt, accusation, &£c.—Avowal ; 
profession. — Disclosure of sins or faults to a priest. — 
A formulary of articles of faith; a creed. 

(Theol.) The verbal acknowledgment which a peni- 
tent makes of his sins to God, or to a fellow-creature. 
Among the Jews, it was the custom on the annual feast 
of expiation for the high-priest to make confession of 
sins to God, in the name of the whole people. Besides 
this general confession, the Jews were enjoined, if their 
sins were a breach of the first table of the law, to make 
confession of them to God; but violations of the second 
table were to be acknowledged to their brethren. Con- 
fession seems to have been early introduced into the 
Christian church ; but at first it took place openly, and 
was chiefly in the case of such us had apostatized them- 
selves or been guilty of any flagrant offence, and were 
desirous of being re-admitted into the Church. The 
practice of private or auricular confession seems to have 
py. crept in about the 5th century ; and Innocent 

II., in the fourth Lateran council (1215), made it obli- 
gatory on every adult person to confess his sins toa 

riest at least once a year. The person confessing is al- 
owed to conceal no sin—at least no mortal sin—that he 
remembers to have committed, and not to have already 
confessed, and the father confessor is bound to perpetual 
secrecy. Confession obtains also in the Lutheran church, 
but with this difference, that, while in the former case it 
is obligatory. it is here only recommended as a means 
by which a contrite sinner may obtain advice and con- 
solation. 

(Law.) C. is where a prisoner indicted of an offence, 
and brought to the bar to be arraigned, upon the indict- 
ment being read to him, and the court demanding what 
he can say thereto, confesses the offence and indict- 
ment to be true. Confession, in civil cases, is where the 
defendant confesses the plaintiffs right; or. in prosecu- 
tions under penal statutes, by which confession there 
may be a mitigation of a fine aguinst the penalty of a 
statute, though not after a verdict. 

Confes‘sional, Confes'sionary, n. The seat 
where a priest or confessor sits to hear confessions, 

Confes’sionalist, n. One who sits in the confes- 
sional; a confessor. 

Confes’sor, n. [Fr. confesseur; Sp. confesor.) One 
who confesses; one who acknowledges his sins. — One 
who makes a profession of his faith in the Christian re- 
ligion. — A priest who hears the confessions of others, 
and has power to grant them nbsolution. 

(Eccl. Hist.) The title given to those who have under- 
gone persecution for Christianity short of death. They 
were peculiarly honored in the primitive church, to- 
gether with the memory of those who had actually suf- 
ered (martyrs). 

Confes’sorship, n. The office of a confessor. 

Confest’, pp. or a. Confessed. 

Con‘fidant, u. m. Con'fidante, n. f. Fr. confident, 
confidente. See Conripe.] One in whom another con- 
1155 x one intrusted with secrets ; a confidential or bosom- 

en 
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Confide’, v.n. [Lat. confido —con, and fido, to trust.) 
To trust wholly ; to rely or depend upon; to have a firin 
faith in; to credit: to give credit to; to believe in with 
assurance. (Followed by in.) 

He alone won't betray, in whom none will confide." — Congreve. 

—v.a. To intrust: to commit to the charge of, with a 
firm belief in the fidelity of, the person intrusted. 

Confidence, n. [Lat. con fidentia, from confidens, from 
confido ; Fr. confiance.) A firm trust or reliance; firm 
belief in the integrity, stability, or veracity of another, 
or in the truth and reality of a fact.—Self-reliance; bold- 
ness; courage. — He, or that which, supports; assur- 
ance of safety; security. — Excessive boldness; assur- 
ance; audacity, 

Con'fidence, in bwa, a post-office of Wayno co. 

Confident, a. [Fr., from Lat. confidens.) Having con- 
fidence; having full belief; trusting; relying; fully as- 
sured; positive; dogmatical; without suspicion; having 
an excess of assurance. 

—n. One intrusted with secrets; a confidant. 

Confidential, a. Enjoying the confidence of another; 
trusty; that is to be treated or kept in confidence; pri- 
vate; as, confidential correspondence.—Admitted to fpe- 
cial confidence ; as, a confidential friend. 

Confiden’tially, adv. In confidence; in reliance on 
secrecy. 

Con fidently, adv. In a confident manner; with firm 
trust: with streng assurance; positively. 

Con’fidentness, n. Confidence. 

Confid’er, n. One who coufides; one who intrusts to 
another, 

Confid'ing, p.a. Trusting; reposing confidence; as, 
a confiding heart. 

Con ſid ingness, n. 
trustfulness. 

Config’urate, v.n. [Lat. configurare, from con, and 

figurare, to forin.] To take form or position, as the parts 
of a complex structure, or as the aspects of heavenly 
bodies with reference to each other, — Webster. 

Configuration, u. [Fr.; Lat. configuratio, from con- 

figuro, emfiguratus —con, and figuro, from figura, n 
form, shape, or figure. See Ficure.] Resemblance of 
one figure to another; external form, figure, shape; the 
figure which bounds a body. 

“Different effects... result from the so differing configuration 
and agitation of the particles." — Granville. 

(Asfron.) The position which the plauets occupy rela- 
tively to each other. 

Config’ure, v.a. [See Conriaurate.] To dispose into 
any form, by adaptation. 

„Mother Earth brought forth legs, arms, and other members of 
the body, .. which, coming together, cementing, and so consigur- 
ing themselves into human shape, made lusty man." — Bentley. 

Confin’able, a. That may be confined or limited. 

Con ine, n. [Fr. confins; Lat. confinis. See the verb.] 
A border adjoining another border; a common boun- 
dary : limit; edge; exterior part. (Generally used in the 
plural.) 

" Distances beyond the confines of the world.“ — Locke, 

Confine’, v.a. Fr. confiner; Lat. con, and finis, a 
boundary, a limit.) To restrain within limits; to bound ; 
to limit; to shut up; to imprison; to restrain. — To re- 
strict; to tie up; toinclose; to keepclose; to fasten in, 

“Fie! you confine yourself most unreasonably ; 
Come, you must go visit the good lad, Shaks. 

Confined, p. a. Restrained within limits; imprisoned; 
limited; secluded ; close. 

Con fineless. a. Boundless; unlimited; without end. 

Con fine“ ment, n. Act of confining; state of being 
confined ; restraint within limits; imprisonment. 

—Any restraint of liberty; voluntary restraint; restric- 
tion. 

Confin’er, n. He who, or that which, confines.— A 
borderer; one who lives upon territorial confines; a 
near neighbor, 

Confin’ity, n. [Fr. confinité.] Nearness; neighbor- 
hood ; contiguity. (R.) 

Confirm’, v.a. [Lat. confirmo— con, and firmo, from 

firmus, firm.) To make firm or more firm; to add 
strength to; to fix more firmly; to settle or establish ; 
to make certain by additional evidence; to corroborate ; 
to put past doubt; to fix.—To strengthen; to verify; 
to ratify. — To admit to the full privileges of a Chris- 
tian, by imposition of hands. 

Confirm'able, a. That may be confirmed, established, 
or ratified. 

Confirmation, z. Act of confirming: that which 
confirms. — Additional evidence: proof; convincing tes- 
timony. -- Assurance; establishment. — Ratification; as, 
the confirmation of a treaty. 

(Theol.) The laying on of hands by the bishop, for the 
conferring of the grace of the Holy Spirit; a rite by 
which a person arrived at years of discretion takes upon 
himself the performance of the baptismal vow made 
for him by his sponsors. In the early ages this cere- 
Mony seems to have been accompanied very generally 
with the unction of the forehead. It is retained in the 
Christian church generally, and is regarded as a sacra- 
ment by the church of Rome. 

(Law.) A deed of conveyance at common law, 
whereby an estate or right which is voidable is made 
sure and unavoidable, or a particular state is increased, 
or a possession made perfect; and, it is a strengthening 
of un estate formerly made which is voidable, though 
not presently void. 

Confirmative, a. Fr. confirmatif, from Lat. confirma- 

tirus.) ‘That has power to confirm. 

Confirma’tor, n. [Lat.] A confirmer- — Browne. 

Confirm’atory, a. That serves to confirm: giving 
additional strength, force, or stability; assurance or 
evidence. 


Quality of being confident; 
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Confirmed’, p. a. Made more firm; strengthened; 
established, — Having received contirmation. 

Contirm’edness, n. State of being confirmed. 

Contirmee’, n. (Law.) Oue to whom anything is con- 
firmed. — Ashe. 

Confirm’er, u. He or that which confirms. 

Confirm ingly, adv. In a corroborative manner. 

Confirm’or, u. (Law.) One who confirms something 
to some one. . 

Confis’cable, a. That may be confiscated; liable to 
forfeiture. 

Con'fiscate, v.a. [Lat. confisco, confiscatus — con, and 
Jiscus, a basket or bag, a money-busket or bag, the staute 
treasury, tho public revenue; Fr. confisquer ; It. conjis- 
care; Sp. confiscar.) To seize as forfeited to the public 
treasury, or to the government, or state.-—In the U. 
States the broad principle has been assumed, “ that war 
gives to the sovereign full right to take the persons, and 
confiscate the property of the enemy, wherever found. 
The mitigations of this rigid rule, which the policy of 
modern times has introduced into practice, will more or 
less affect the exercise of this right, but cannot impair 
the right itself” —8 Cranch, 122. 
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Conform/’able, a. Having the same or a similar form 
or shape as another; correspondent; like; resembling. 
— In accordance or uniformity. — Adapted; agreeable ; 
suitable; consistent; compliant. 

Conſorm'ableness, n. State of being conform- 
able. 

Conform/’ably, adv. 
ably; agreeably. 

(Geol.) When after the deposit of mineral matter the 
mass of deposits has consolidated itself, and assumed the 
definite features that distinguish it from other rocks, it 
frequently undergoes a change of position before an- 
other deposit is thrown down upon it. If the new de- 
posit is parallel to the old one, it is said to be conform- 
ably upon it; if it is not parallel, it is described as un 
conformable. These terms ure in common use among 
gevlogists in reference to all stratified formations. The 
same terms are used whether the want of conforma- 
bility is caused by elevation, or by denudation of the 
lower bed. 

Conformance, n. Act of conforming: conformity. (x.) 

Confor’mate, a. It. conformato.} That hus the same 
form ; conforinable. 


With or in conformity ; suit- 


Con’fiscate, a. Adjudged to the public treasury, as for- 
feited goods or estates. 
“ Thy lands and goods 
Are, by the laws of Venice, confiscate 
Unto the state of Venice.” — Shaks. 

Con ſiseated, p. a. Same as CONFISCATE, q. v. 

Con fiscating. ppr. Adjudging to the public use. 

Confisea'tion, . [Fr.] Act of confiscating, or con- 
demning as forteited. 

(Civil Law.) The punishment of forfeiture of goods or 
land to the public purse. 

Con fiscator, n. One who confiscates. 

Confis’catory, a. Consigning to forfeiture. 

Confla’grant, a. (See CONFLAGRATION.) Burning to- 
gether; as, “the conflagrant mass.” 

Conflagra’tion, u. Fr., from Lat. conflagratio, from 
conflagro, conjlagratus — con, and flagro, to flame, blaze, 
or burn. See FLAGRANT.) A burning up; a great fire 
a great burning, as of many houses or a forest.— The 
general burning of the world at the consummation of all 
things. 

Confin’grative, a. Producing conflagration. 

Confla’'tion, n. [ Lat. conflatio—trom con, and flo, 
Jlatus, to blow.) The act of blowing many instruments 
together. — A casting or melting of metal, 

Con fliet, n. [Lat. conflictus, trom confligo ; Fr. conflit.) 
A violent collision, or opposition, as of two substances 
undergoing a chemical change. — A striking or dashing 
against each other: violent collision ; a combat; a fight- 
ing; a fight between two, (It is seldom used of a general 


battle.) 
“It is my father’s face, 
Whom in this conflict I unawares have killed.” — Shaks, 
—A striving to overcome; contest; contention. 
—Mental struggle; distress; anxiety; agony; pang. 
“With what labor and conflict must he accomplish it!“ — Rogers. 
Om flict of laws. The opposition between the muni- 
cipal laws of different countries, in the case of an indi- 
vidual who may have acquired rights, or become subject 
to duties, within the limits of more than one state. 
Brande. 
Conflict’, v. n. To strike or dash against. — To meet in 
opposition. — To fight ; to contend or contest; tu resist. — 
To strive and struggle for victory. — To be in oppositio 
Conflicting, p. a. Being in opposition; contrary; 
contradictory, 
Con’fluence, n. [Lat. confluentia, from confluo, con flu- 
ens — cim, and fluo, to flow.] The meeting or junction, 
or place of junction, of two or more streams or rivers; 


Conforma’'tion, n. Fr., from Lat. conformatio, from 
conformo.) A fashioning, forming, or putting together; 
the manner in which a body is formed ; form ; structure; 
particular make or construction. 

“Varieties are found in the several conformations of the or- 
gans. — Holder. p 

Act of conforming, or of producing suitableness or con- 

formity ; with to. 


“The conformation of our hearts to the duties ef religion.” Watts. 


Conformed, p.a. Maile to resemble; reduced to a 
likeness of; made agreeable to; suited. 

Conform’er, n. One who conforms. 

¢onform ‘ing, p.a. Adapting ; complying with: yield- 
ing: adhering. 

Conform ist, n. [Fr.conformiste.] One who conforms ; 
one who complies with the worship of the Church of 
England, 

Conformity, n. State of being conformed; likeness ; 
correspondence: resemblance; agreement; cong y; 
consistency; compliance with. 

Confound’, v. a. [Fr. con/indre ; Lat. confunda — con, 
and fundo, to pour.) To pour, mingle, or mix together; 
to mingle or blend, so that the things are no longer 
distinguishable; to confuse; to disorder. — To perplex; 
to abash; to disconcert. — To dismay; to astonish; to 
amaze; to stupefy. — To destroy: to overthrow. 

“Let them be confounded in all their power and might, and 
let their strength be broken." — Daniel xxl. 

Con ſound'ed. p.a. Mixed or blended in disorder; 
perplexed; stupefied ; abashed; dismayed ; put to shame 
and silence; astonished. — Hateful ; detestable; odious. 
(Vulgar.) 

He was a most confounded Tory. — Swift. 

Confound edly, adv. Hatefully ; shamefully. (Vul- 
gar.) „ 

Con found edness, n. State of being confounded; 
confusion, > 

Con founder, n. One who confounds. 

Confrater’nity, n. [Fr. confraternité ; It. confrater- 
nita; Lat. con, and fraternitas, frôm Srater, a brother.] 
A brotherhood: a society or body of men united for 
some purpose, or belonging to some profession, 

Confrica‘tion, n. time confricatio, from con, and 
frico, fricatus, to rub.] The act of rubbing against any- 
thing: friction. — Bacon. 

Confront, v.a. Fr. confronter ; It. confrontare ; Lat. 
con, and frons, frontis. front.) To stand front to front, 
or face to face, in presence of; to face ; to stand in direct 


as, “ the confluence of Tigris and Euphrates.” Brerewood. 

—The act of crowding to a place. 

“You see this confluence, this great flood of visitors.” — Shaks. 

—A concourse; a multitude crowded into one place. 
This will draw a confluence of people from all parts.” — Temple. 

—Collection; concurrence ; union. 

“ The confluence, perfection, and perpetuity of all true joys." Boyle. 

Con’fluent, a. [Fr., from Lat. confluens.] Flowing to- 
gether; meeting in their course, as two streams; run- 
ning together and spreading. 

(Bot.) Running into one another, or growing together. 
Loudon, 

(Med.) Applied to eruptive diseases in which the pim- 

ples or pustules are not detached, but are so numerous 

as to form conflnent patches, or even to cover the whole 

surface of the body ; hence the term confluent small-por. 

—n. A stream or river running into a larger one, 

Con flux. n. [Lat. conflurio, from cue. conflurum.} 
A flowing together: a meeting of two or more currents 
of a fluid; a confluence. — A concourse; a collection; a 
crowd. 

“To the gates cast round thine eye, and ses 
What conjtuz issuing forth, and entering in.” — Milton. 

Confluxibility, Conflux’ibleness, n. Ten- 

dency or aptness to flow or run together, as fluids. 
Worcester, 

Conflux’ible, a. Having a tendency to run or flow 
together. 

Conform’, v. a. Lat. conformo — em, with, and forma, 
to form, from forma, form; Fr. cmformer.| To shape, 
form, fashion, or put together; to canse to be of the 
same form as another; to make like in external ap- 
pearance; to reduce to a like shape or form with rome- 
thing else. — To adapt; to make suitable; to make to 
be in uniformity with. 

—v.n. To be of the same form or likeness as another. — 


To comply with, or yield to. — To live or act according 
to; to obey, (Followed by to.) 


opposition to; to oppose: to set face to face. — To bring 
into the presence of; to set together for comparison; to 
compare. 

Confronta’tion, n. [Fr.] Act ofconfronting; a stand- 
ing or setting face to face. 

(Law.) The act by which a witness is brought into the 
presence of the accused, so that the latter may object to 
him, if he can, and the former may know and identify 
the accused and maintain the truth in his presence. No 
man can be a witness unless confronted with the ac- 
cused, except by consent. —Bourter. 

Confront’er, n. One who confronts. 

Confront’ment, n. The act of confronting. — Todd. 

Confu’cian, a. Belonging to Confucius. 

Con ſueian, Conſucian'ist, n. A follower of Con- 
fucius 

Confu’cius, the Chinese philosopher. See KUNG-FU- 
TSR. 

Con Fu’ria, a. [It.] Furiously. 

Confus’able, a. That may be confused. 

Confusabil ity, n. The capacity of being confused. 

Confuse’, v. a. [Lat. confusus, from confundo. See 
Conround.] To pour or mingle together; to mix or 
blend things, so that they cannot be distinguished.— 
To throw into disorder. — To perplex; to render indis- 
tinct; to derange; to obscure. — To abash ; to confound, 
— To disconcert; to stupefy. 

Confused’, d. That is in confusion; mixed so as not to 
be distinguishable. 

Confus’edly, adr. In a confused manner. 

Confus’edness, n. Want of distinctness; want of 
clearness; as,“ The confusedness of our notions.” Norris, 

Confusion, n. Fr.] State of being confused; irregular 
mixture; tumultuous medley; indistinct combination. 

By tongues confusion was to ruin brought.“ — Davies. 


Disorder; tumu'*; disturbance; perturbation. 


od is not a God of sedition aud confusion, but of order and 
peace, "— Hooker, 
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—Overthrow; destruction; ruin, 
“ The strength of their illusion 
Shall draw him to his confusion." — Shake. 
—Astonishment; distraction of mind. 
“ Confusion dwelt in every face, 
And fear in every heart.” — Spectator. 
—Abashment; shame. 
Confu table, a. That may be disproved or confuted. 
Confu’tant, n. One who confutes. 
Confuta‘tion, n. Act of confuting; disproving, or 
proving to be false or invalid; refutation; overthrow, 
Confu'tative, a. That tends to confute; disproving. 
Confute’, v. a. (Fr. confuter ; Lat. confulo—con, and 
Jutis, a water-vessel, from fundo, to pour.) To abate, 
check, or repel the force of argument; to prove to be 
false, weak, Wrong, or fallacious; to convict or convince 
of error: to disprove; to overthrow; to refute. 
Confut’ed, p.a. Disproved; proved to be false, defect- 
ive, or unsound; overthrown by argument, fact, or 


proof, 
Confut'er, n. One who confutes. 
Cong. n. See Coxdius. 


Congaree’ Creek, in & Curolina, traverses Lexing- 
ton district, and enters the Congaree River near Colum- 
bia. 

Congaree River, in South Carolina, is formed by the 
Saluda and Broad Rivers, and after a S. E. course of abt. 
50 m. it joins the Wateree to form the Santee. 

Con ge, n. Fr. engé; from Lat. commeatus, a going to 
and fro, passage, leave of absence, furlough, from com- 
mzo, to go and come—con, and eo, to go.) Leave; li- 
cense; farewell; parting ceremony; act of reverence or 
civility; courtesy; parting bow. 

(Arch.) A name applied to the echinus or quarter- 
round, (swelling conge,) and to the cavetto, (hollow 
conge.) 

—v. n. To take leave with the customary civilities; te 
bow or courtesy. 

“I have congeed with the duke, and done my adieu wich his 
nearest. — Shakes, 

Con’geable, a. [Fr., from congé, permission, leave. ] 
(Law.) Lawful, or lawfully done; done with permis- 
sion; as, congeable entry. 

Congeal’, v.a. [Lat. congelo — con, and gelo, from gelur, 
icy coldness, frost, cold; Fr. congeler.) To cause to 
freeze wholly; to turn into ice; to turn by frost, or 
cold; cooling from a fluid to a solid state. — To bind 
or fix, as with cold. 

“Too much sadness bath congeal'd your pied.” — Maz. 

—v. n. To freeze wholly; to be turned into ice, as a liquid; 
to grow hard, stiff. or thick from loss of heat; to pass 
from a fluid to « solid state; to concrete into a solid mass. 

e a. Fr. congeluble.] That may be con- 
gealed. 

Congeal’ableness, n. Quality of being geen 

oyle. 

Congealed’, p.a. Frozen; converted into ice, or a solid 
mass, by the loss of heat or other process; concreted. 

Congealedngss, n. State of being congealed.— More. 

Congeal/ing, p. a. Changing into ice, or from a 
liquid to a solid state; concreting. 

Congenl'ment. n Act of congealing: congelation. 
A clot or concretion; that which is formed by congela- 
tion. Pi 

Tell them your feats, whilst they with joyful tears 
Wash the congealment from your wounds.“ — Shaka. 

Congé d'é'lire, n. Fr., leave to choose.) (Eccl.) In 
England, the sovereign’s writ or license to the dean and 
chapter to choose a bishop in the time of vacancy of the 
see; a mere formal proceeding. 

Congee’, n. Water in which rice has been boiled. — 
In India, a jail, a lock-up. 

Congela’tion, n. [Fr. congélatim; Lat. congelatio.] 
Act or process of congealing; state of being congealed; 
a change from a fluid to a solid state by cold or cooling. 
The mass congealed; concretion. 

(Chem.) C. is the process of passing from a fluid toa 
solid state, whether through the effect of pressure or the 
lowering of the temperature. Until lately, the latter 
canse was held to be the chief reason of C. It is now 
very apparent that temperature is only one element. 
Water may be cooled many degrees below 32° Fahr., and 
yet retain its liquid state, — See Ick. 

Con gener. n. Lat. congener—con, and genus, generis, 
origin, race, kind; Fr. congénére.] One of the same 
origin or kind; a thing of the same genus, kind, or 
nature. 

Congener'ie, Congener‘ical, a. 
same genus, kind, or nature. 

Conge'nial, a. [Fr. congénial ; from Lat. com, and geni- 
alis, from genius, fondness for good living, taste, appe- 
tite, inclination.) Of similar taste and inclination.—Par- 
taking of the same kindor nature with another.—Simi- 
lar; kindred ; cognate. — Belonging to the nature; nat- 
ural ; adapted. 

“t Smit with the love of sister arts we came. 
Aud met congenial, mingling flame with flame.“ — Pope- 


Congeniality, n. State or quality of being conge- 
nial; participation of the same genus, nature, or origin. 
—Cognation; natural affinity ; suitableness. 

Conge'nialize, v.a. To render congenial. 

Conge'nialness, n. Congeniality, — Bailey. 

Conge'nions. a. Of the same kind; congeneric. (R.) 

Congenital, Congen'ite. a. Fr. emaénital; Lat. 
congenitus—em, and genitus, from gigno, to beget.) Of 
the same birth; born with another; cognate ; begotten 

together. — Pertaining to an individual from his birth. 
( Med.) Applied to the diseases which infants have at 

birth; hence, C. affections are those that depend on 
faulty conformation, as C. hernia, &c. — Dunglison. 


Being of the 


Con ger, Con’ger-eel, n. (Zotl.) Seo Ext. 

Con geries, n. sing. and pl. Lat., from congero, to 
bring together—con, and gero, to bear, carry, or bring.) 
A heap, pile, or mass ; a collection of several particles or 
small bodies in one mass or aggregate. 

Conges'tion, n. Fr.; Lat. congestio, from congero, I 
amass.) (Med.) When there is an unnatural accumu- 
lation of blood in the capillary vessels of any part of 
the sanguiferous system, the organ in which it takes 
place is said to suffer under congestion ; it induces a mor- 
bid condition of the vessels of the purt affected, which 
when once established is difficult of removal. Conges- 
tion of the brain, liver, or lungs is a frequent effect of 
fevers, though generai!y consequent upon a previous 
morbid condition of the organs. 

Congestive, a. Indicating congestion, or an accumu- 
lation of blood in some part of the body. 

Con’‘gius, n. (Antiq.) A Roman liquid measure, which 
contained 6 sextarii, or the Sth part of the amphora= 
59471 piuts Eng. In the early times of the Roman re- 
public the congius wus the usual measure of oil or wine, 
which was, on certain occasions, distributed among the 
people; and thus congiartum became a name for liberal 
donations to the people in general, whether consisting 
of oil, wine, corn, money, or other things; while dona- 
tions made to the soldiers were called donativa. 

( Med.) A professional term for a gallon, or four quarts ; 
often written cong. 

Conglacia'tion, n. Same as CONGELATION, g. v. 

Conglob'ate, a. [Lat. conglobatus—con, and globo, 
globatus, from globus, a ball or globe.) Formed or 
gathered into a bull or globe. 

—v.a. To gather, collect, or form into a ball, or hard 
round substance. 

Conglob'ated, p. a. (Bot.) Collected into a spherical 
form. 

Conglob‘ately, adv. In a spherical form. 

Congloba'tion, n. Act of forming into a ball; a 
round body, 

Conglob’ulate, v.n. [Lat. con, and globulus, dimin. 
of globus.) To gather into a little round mass or globule 

Cong'leton, a town of England, co. Chester, on the 
Dane, 8 m. S. W. of Macclesfield. Manf. Silks, ribbons, 
and cottons. Pop. 12,981. 

Conglomerate, v.a. [Fr. conglomérer; Lat. con- 
glomero, conglomeratus, from con, and glomus, glomeris, a 
ball or clue.) To roll, wind, or gather into a ball or 

anà body; æ collect into a round mass. 

A. (Geol.) à rock made up of rounded fragments of 
various rocks cemented together and re-formed. Con- 
glomerates are sometimes called PUDDING-sTONES, q. v. 
The cementing medium of a C. may be carbonate of 
lime, silica, or oxide of iron. Sometimes the cement is 
strong enough to hold the stones and rocks together 80 
firmly that they break more readily than the cement. 
Conglomerates are of no special geological age, but are 
met with in various formations. 

—a. Rolled, gathered, or wound into a ball or round body. 

(Anat.) Applied to glands which are made up of 
many small glands, the ducts of which unite into one, 
as the salivary glands. 

(Bot.) Thickly clustered ; crowded together. 

Conglomera’'tion, n. Act of conglomerating ; state 
of being conglomerated ; collection ; accumulation. 

Conglu'tinant. a. Gluing together; uniting ; healing. 

—n. (Med.) A healing medicine; one that tends to unite 
parts disjointed by accident. 

Conglu'tinate, v. a. . conglutiner ; from Lat. con- 
glutino, conglutinatus, from em, and gluten, glutinis, 
glue.) To glue together; to unite by some glutinous 
or tenacious substauce. 

—v.n. To coalesce, 

Conglu’'tinate, a. Glued together; united by a tena- 
cious substance. 

Conglutina'tion, n. [Fr.] Act of gluing together; a 
joining by means of some tenacious substance. 

(Med.) A healing by uniting the parts of a wound; 
nnion, 

Conglu’'tinative, a [Er conglutinatif.| Having the 
power of uniting by glue, or other substance of like 
nature. 

Conglu’tinator, n. That which has the power of 
uniting wounds. 

Con’go, a country of S.W. Africa, to which various 
boundaries have been assigned both by the old and by 
modern travellers. The Portuguese, who discovered it in 
1487, included in Congo all the coast of W. Africa from 
Cape Lopez Gonsalvo (Loango), in Lat. 0° 37’ 8.. Lon. 5° 
35/ E., to Cape Negro, in Lat. 15° 50“ 8., Lon. 119 55’ E.; 
for they found the whole of that tract inhabited by 
negro tribes, resembling each other in every respect, 
and subjected to one paramount chief, called Mani-Congo 
(Sovereign of Congo); but in process of time this empire 
became dismembered, and inferior chiefs threw off their 
allegiance and erected separate kingdoms, which are at 
present known as Angola (a name now more frequently 
applied to the district over which all these kingdoms 
extend), Loango, Benguela, and lastly Congo proper. The 
boundaries of Congo proper nre at present marked N. by 
the river Congo or Zaire. which at about Lat. 6° 5’ se 
arates it from Loango: S. by the river Dando, in Lat. 8° 
20 S., dividing it from Angola; W. the Congoese coast 
is washed by the S. Atlantic ocean, while to the E. it 
has the unknown countries of Fugeno and Matamba, the 
Monntains of the Sun, Ke. C. consists of two different 
regions; that next to the sea is low and flat, is traversed 
by many streams, and abounds in sandy deserts, but is 
elsewhere very fertile. The climate in this region is ex- 
ceedingly unfavorable ; and pestilential exhalations, and 
swarms of noxious animals, expose the lives of the in- 

habitants to perpetual danger. The other region con- 
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sists of the terraces or acclivities, ascending from the 
plain to the high table-land in the interior. This is by 
fur the finest part of the country, and the richest and 
Most populous. The river Zaire, which descends trom 
the interior to the coast, forms its great cuturacts in pass- 
ing through this region. The ontmalsand natural pro- 
ductions appear to be chiefly those which are foand in 
every part of Central Africa. The plant of most im- 
ortance to the natives is the oil-palm (Heis guiniensis 
rom which is extracted the best palm-wine. Gort. an 
pop. C. is now split up into an infinite number of petty 
States or chenouships, each governed by a Chenu or 
chief, under the nominal dependence of a principal sov- 
ereign, called Lindy or Klindy N Congo, residing at 
Banza Congo. The Congoese are certuinly one of the 
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least favored negro varieties. Speaking generally, they 
are incorrigilly indolent, and wear little or no clothing; 
and, though they raise Indian corn, agriculture is in the 
lowest state, and they frequently suffer the extremity of 
famine. Their religion is the grossest species of fetichism, 
and they somewhat exhibit in their religious ceremonies 
an odious mixture of Christianity aud idolatry. They are 
prone to all sorts of debauchery, but are said to be sin- 
cere, hospitable, and compassionate. Having been lon 

a principal seat of the slave-trade, a considerable part of 
the disorders that preva in the country is with much 
probability ascribed to the enormities growing ont of that 
detestable traffic. But, admitting the influence of that 
cause, still it may be apprehended that the intellectual 
inferiority of the Congo race is the real cause of their 
degraded condition. The country contains only small 
villages, and its pop. is unknown, Weare indebted to 
Mr. Stanley (q. v.) for the latest account of this region. 

Con’go, n. (Com.) A species of black tea from China. 
Also written Congou. 

Congon’has-de-Saba’ra, (ARRIAL br,) a mining vil 
lage of Brazil, prov. Minas-Geraes ; pop. 2.500. 

Congonh o-Cam ‘po, a town of Brazil, prov. 
Minas-Geraes, about 16 m. W. of Queluz ; pop. 4.000. 

Congoon’, a sea-port town of Persia, prov. Fars, on the 
Persian Gulf, 130 m. S. by E. of Shiraz. Estimated 
pop. 7,000. 

Congo River, See Zaire, p. 2537, and Lualaba, p. 1546, 

Congo Snake, n. (Z dd.) See PSEUDOSAURIA. 

Congou, n. See Coneo. 

Congrat'ulant. a. Rejoicing in participation; ex- 
pressing participation in another's joy. 

Congratulate, v.a. Fr. congratul-r ; from Lat. con, 
with, and gratulor, to wish joy to.] To express one’s sym- 
pathy in the good fortune or happiness of another; to 
profess one’s pleasure or joy to another on account of an 
event deemed hippy or fortunate; to felicitate. 

—v.n. To rejoice in participation; to shure another's Joy. 

Congratula’tion, n. [Fr.] Act of congratulating; an 
expressed wish of sympathetic joy at the happiness or 
good fortune of another; felicitation. 

Congratulator, n. It. congratulutore.] One who 
offers congratulation. 

Congrat'ulatory, a. Containing or expressing con- 
gratulation. 

Con’gregate, v.a. Lat. congrega, congregatus, from 
con, and grex, gregis, a flock or herd.) To assemble or 
collect together, as a flock or herd; to collect separate 
persons or things into an assemblage ; to ussembie ; to 
gather. 

—v. n. To come together; to assemble ; to meet. 

Con’gregate, a. Collected; assembled in one place; 
clustered together. (n.) 

Con’gregating, p.a. Collecting; assembling; com- 
ing together. 

Congregation, n. Act of congregating or assembling ; 

a collection; an assemblage; an assembly; a company. 
(Zecl.) An assembly of persons met together for the 

purpose of religious worship. In the Roman Catholic 

Church it is applied to certain boards of cardinals, pre- 

lates, and others intrusted with the management of par- 

ticular branches of the affairs of the Church There are 

21 of these C., 15 for spiritual and 6 for temporal pur- 

poses; the chief of them being the C.de Propayandad 

Fide for consulting as to the advancement of the Catho- 

lic religion throughout the world; the C. of the Indez, 

for examining books, and deciding upon their fitness 
for general perusal; the C. of Sacred Rites, for regu- 
lating all matters relating to ceremonies and rites of 
worship: the C. of Relics, for inquiring into the genu- 
ineness of sacred relics; the C. of the Holy Officg or 
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Inquisition, for taking cognizance of heresies and all 
novel opinions; the C. of Religious Discipline; and the 
Consistorial C. These congregations act as a check to 
the power of the pope; for though their proceedings are 
usually sanctioned by him, he cannot put a veto upon 
them without weighty reasons.—A company of mouks 
or religious persons, forming a subdivision of an order, 
is also called, in the Roman Catholic Church, a C. “ The 
C. of the Lord” was a title assumed by the first Scotch 
Presbyterian reformers, iu contradlistinction to the 
Church of England, which they called the * C. of Satan.” 
They appeared first in 1557 under the Earl of Argyll, 
and at a later period were led by John Knox. 

Congregational, a. Pertaining to a congregation 
or assembly. — Pertaining to Congregationalisin. 

Congrega'tionalism, n. That form of church govt. 
which mint eins the independence of each particular 
congregation of Christians, aud their sufficiency to per- 
form all needful ecclesiastical acts. This policy, in its 
general principles, may be connected with any form of 
worship, and is adopted by different sects, as the Bap- 
tists, American Unitarians and Universalists, &c.; bat 
the term is usually only applied to the doctrine of the 
CoNGREGATION ALISTS, 9. v. 

Congregational „ n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) A large 
and influential Christian sect, which, like the Jndrpen- 
dents in England, from which they have sprung, held that 
every single congregation of Christians, when properly 
constituted with deacons and a pastor, forms an indepen- 
dent body, competent to its own direction and govt., with- 
out interference from any other church, or any presby- 
teries, bishops, Ke. They therefore hold that each con- 
gregativn hus iuherent in itself power tu fix itsown tenets 
and formof religious worship, and to exercise ecclesi- 
astical government. They hold a Christian church to 
be a congregation of true believers; d. e., persons who 
both openly profess their faith in the essential doctrines 
of the Gospel, and evince the earnestness of their belief 
by acorresponding change of disposition and demeanor, 
They have only two descriptions of church offic 
pastors and deacons; tho former to promote the spirit- 
ual, the latter to advance the temporal welfare of the 
church. In the selection of its minister, an independent 
church is not restricted to a special class prepared for 
the office; religious exhortation is permitted and en- 
couraged in all those who, having gifts appropriate, feel 
prompted to use them, Congregationalists. on the con 
trary, are very strict in the training, election, and or. 
dination of their ministers, The only valid call to the pas- 
torate is held to be an invitation to that office by an in- 
dividual church; and to a person so invited, no license nor 
ordination is considered req te, in order to confer au- 
thority to preach or to administer the sacraments. Still. 
after this election by an individual church, an ordination 
by ministers of the neighboring churches is general, 
when the newly chosen pastor makes a profession of his 
belief, and receives traternal recognition from the other 
pastors present. The doctrines of the Congregational 
churches are almost identical with those embodied in 
the Articles of the Presbyterian Church, interpreted ac- 
cording to their Calvinistic meaning. Every individual 
church has its own creed and articles of taith; never- 
theless the Congregational body of churches is distin- 
guished by a singular degree of uniformity in faith and 
practice. As to the origin of Independency, it is prob- 
able that some conventicles were secretly established 
in England soon after the accession of Elizabeth; but 
the first prominent advocate of Congregational princi- 
ples appeared in 1580, in the person of Robert Brown. 
(See Brownists.) His followers rapidly increased; so 
much so indeed, that an Act of Parliament was passed 
in 1493, specially directed against them. They were 
treated with great rigor, and several suffered martyr- 
dom for their opinions in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Many fled to the more tolerant Continent, and 
churches were established at Amsterdam, Leyden, and 
other parts; Mr. Robinson, who was pastor of the church 
at Leyden, being frequently regarded as the real founder 
of Congregationalism, as he modified many of the prin- 
ciples of the Brownists. Mr. Jacob, one of the exiles, 
returned to England in 1616, and established a Congre- 
gational church in London. During the Long Parlia- 
ment, they enjoyed a seison of comparative freedom, 
meeting openly, and gathering strength; and when 
Cromwell (himself an Independent) assumed supreme 
authority, their principles obtained a potent recognition, 
and a general toleration Was in a great measure etfected. 
With the Restoration, however, their prosperity came 
to anend, and by the Act of Uniformity in 1662, about 
2,000 non-conforming clergymen were excluded from 
their places in the Church, The Revolution of 1658 
again -brought them comparative freedom, which was 
confirmed by the Toleration Act of the following year. 
Yet, for some time after this, Congregationalism did not 
flourish; and indeed it was not till the revival of re- 
ligion, excited by the labors of Wesley and Whitfield, 
that it again began to prosper; and since that time it 
has gona on, greatly increasing the number of its adhe- 
rents. In 186), they had in Great Britain, and its depen- 
dencies, 3.442 churches, with 1,852 out-stations and mis- 

sions; 2,898 ministers; 75 associations and unions; and 

30 colleges and institutes. — The Plymouth and Massa- 

chnsetts Bay settlements in this conntry were founded 

by Congregational pilgrims in 1620 and 1628; and others, 

a few ars afterwards, in Massachusetts and Connecti- 

cut. Congregationalism gave Now England the distinc- 

tive character it bears in history, and. in return, the de- 
velopment of the New Enghind churches, and the teach- 
ings of their pastors, gave Congregationalism snbstan- 
tially its form. From the earli settlement of New 


England, there was a definite but peculiar relation be- 
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tween the churches and the State. It was neither that 
in which the State rules the Church, nor that in which 
the Church rules the State, but rather a peculiar blend- 
ing of the two. Townships were incorporated with a 
view to ability to maintain a settled ministry, and to 
the convenience of the people in attending public wor- 
ship. Provision was made by law for tue support of 
pastors, and for all necessary expenses. The choice of 
a pastor belonged to the Church.“ (McClintock and 
Strong's Cyclopedia; art, Congregationalists.) Through- 
out the whole of the early history of New England, the 
affairs and discussions of Church and State were blended 
in what would now seem an extremely curious manuer. 
C. differ essentially from Independents in that, without 
admitting any rights of churches to exercise authority 
and control over each other, they maintain that any 
church may call a council by letters missive and ad- 
dressed to neighboring churches, to give advice on a 
particular matter; and that a council thus convened, oon- 
sisting of a delegate from each church invited, must be 
regarded as a representative of all the churches. Deny- 
ing the authority of any standing judicatory, C.recognize 
the necessity and desirableness of occasional synods for 
deliberation and advice on great public interests.” Only 
four such General Synods bad been held. The first 
met in 1637, at Cambridge, Mass. It consisted of “all 
the teaching elders through the country,” and of “ mes- 
sengers from the churches.” The second synod met at 
Cambridge in 1646. „It declared its approval of the 
Westminster Assembly's Contession of Faith, and set 
forth an elaborate statement of Church polity, known as 
the Cambridge Platform,’ which bas always — though 
latterly with modifications — been regarded as an 1m- 
portant standard.” The third met at Albany in 18 
and dissolved the © Plan of Union between Presbyte 
and Congregationnlists,” agreed upon by the 1 ) 
terian Church and the General Association of Connecticut 
in 1801. The fourth synod, styled * National Council,” 
in Boston, Mass., in 1865, It considered the duties 
rising out of the war of the rebellion of the Southern 
States, and put forth a Declaration of Faith, and a re- 
vised platform of Church polity. Until within the lust 
few years the Congregational churches had not made 
rapid growth west of the Hudson River; but latterly, 
Movements to spread the sect in all parts of the U. 8. 
have been pushed with great energy, and the churches 
have increased rapidly, In 1877, there were in the U. 


8. 3,406 ministers, and 3,564 churches, attended by 365,- 
695 members, which includes only those who have 
made a pnblic profession. Pupils in S. schools, 420,523 ; 
total contributions (1877), $3,500,000; Theo. Sem., 7. 
“The National Council of C Churches of the U. S.“ 
was organized Nov. 17, 1871. See Mannal of the Prin- 
ciples, Doctrines, de.. of C. Churches, by Dr. Roy. 
Congrehoy, (hén-gre-ho/ee,) in Central Ame nriver 
of Guatemala, prov. of Honduras, entering the Caribbean 
Sea about 55 m. W Truxillo, a few miles below 
a peak of the same name, 7,500 ft. high. 
y gress, n. | Lat. congressus, from congredior — em. 
with, and gradior, to step, to go; Fr. congrès; It. con- 
gresso; Sp. congreso.) (V.) A meeting of the sov- 
ereigns of States, or their representatives for the pur- 
pose of arranging international matters. The first gen- 
eral European congress was after the conclusion of the 
Thirty Years’ War in Germany, at Miinster and Osna- 
brick, 148, which was followed by the peace of Westpha- 
1 Of remarkable general congresses there have been, 
viz:— 1. Of the Pyrenees, 1659; 2. Aix-la-Chapelle, 1068; 
3. Nimeguen, 1676; 4. Ryswick. 1697; 5. Utrecht, 17 
6. Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748; 7. Teschen, 1779; 8. Paris, 17 
9. Versailles, 17 10. The Hague, 1790; 11. Rastadt, 17 
12. Erfurt, 1808; 13. Vienna, 1514, concluded at Paris, 1815; 
14. Aix-la-Chapelle, 1818 ; 15. Troppau, 1820; 16. Laylach, 
1821; 17. Verona, 18 18. Paris, 1856; 19. Frankfort, 


1863; 20. Berlin, 1878.—Sometimes applied to an as- 
sembly of persons meeting for the promotion of some 
object of general interest; as, “a peace congress.” 
Congress, (United States.) The title of the na- 
tional legislature of this country. It consists of a House 
of Representatives, and of a Senate. The former is com- 
posed of members chosen every second year. The quali- 
fication of electors is the same with that required in 
their respective States for electors to the lower house in 
the State Legislature. The number of representatives in 
Congress is fixed by law at 23°, and they are apportioned 
according to the population of each State, and is altered 
every ten years, when the census is taken by authority. 
No person can be a representative until he has at- 
tained the age of twenty-five years, and has been seven 
years a citizen of the United States, and is at the time 
of his election a citizen and inhabitant of the State in 
which he is chosen. — The Senate is composed of two 
members from each State; the senators are chosen for 
six years by the legislature of the State.—The House of 
Representatives chooses its own spenker; the Vice-Pre- 
sident of the United States is, ex officio, president of the 
Senate. Bills for revenue purposes must originate in 
the House of Representatives; but are liable te the pro- 
posal of amendments by the Senate. The Senute has 
the sole power of trying impeachments; but it can only 
convict by a majority of two-thirds of the members pres- 
ent. and its sentence extends only to removal from 
office, and incapacitation for holding it. The regular 
meeting of Congress ison the first Monday in December, 
annually. Ev bill which passes the two Honses is 
sent to the President for approval or disapproval ; in the 
latter case, he returns it. with his reasons, to the House 
in which it originated ; if. on reconsideration, it is passed 
again by a majority of two-thirds in cach Honse, it be- 


Con gruousness. n. 


comes law. In Congress are invested all the legis- 
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in art. 1, s. 8, and separated from those of the varions 
Stute legislatures.. History, The delegates from 12 colo- 
nies, to the number of 55, assembled in Philadelphia, 
September 5, 1774. They passed a declaration of rights, 
and other measures, und separated October 26. The 
second Congress met May 10, 1775, and issued the De- 
claration of Independence, July 4, 1776. The Congress 
removed to Baltimore towards the end of 1776. The first 
Congress of the United States met in New York in 1789. 
Its sittings were transferred to Philadelphia in 1790, 
and were removed to Washington, where they bave 
been since held, in 1800. 

Congress, in Ohio, a township of Morrow co.; pop. 

—A post-village and township of Wayne co, about 85.m. 
N.E. by E of Columbus. 

Congres'sion, n. [Lat. congressio.] A meeting to- 
gether; an assembly. (n.) 

Congres'sional, a. Pertaining to a congress: more 
especially to the Congress of the United States, and cor- 
responding to the word parliamentury in England. 

Congres'sive, a. Coming together; meeting; en- 
countering. 

Con gressman, n. 
congress, 

Con greve, Wiliam, an English dramatist, n. near 
Leeds, 1670. He entered himself asa student at the Mid- 
dle Temple, but, like many more, both before und since, 
abandoned the law for literature. His first piece, writ- 
ten nt the age of 17, was a romauce, entitled /neognito, 
or Lore and Duty Reconciled. In 1693, being then only 
23 years old, he wrote his first comedy, The Old Bache- 
lor, This produced him not only great reputation, but 
also the substantial benefit of a commissionership in 
the hackney-couch office, which was given to him by the 
Earl of Halifax, who afterwards still further patronized 
and favored lum. He wrote also Love for Love, The 
Double Dealer, The Mourning Bride, The Way of the 
World, an opera ; and some poems. Died, 1729. Witty 
and spirited as Congreve’s plays are, they are too licen- 
tious to keep possession of the stage at the present day; 
and in his own time they received severe castigation 
from the celebrated Jeremy Collier, 

Con’greve, Six WILLIAM, BART.. son of an English lieu- 
tenunt-general,and the inventor of the Congreve rockets, 
was born in 1772, and early entered the military ser- 
vice, in which he obtained the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, Ile possessed much inventive talent, which he 
applied te the mechanic arts; and for several yeurs the 
rocket Which bears his name, and which was first used 
in the attack on Boulogne in 1806, was considered a 
grand auxiliary in warlike operations, although it bas 
now fallen into comparative disrepute, D. 1528, 

Con’greve,n. A kindof match, called also congrere 
light, prepared with phosphorus, chlorate of potash, sul- 
phur, and sugar, and lighted by friction, 

(on greve Rocket, n. Bee Rocket. 

Con’gruence, „. (at. conyruentia, from congruo; 
probably from con, and ruo, to rush, hasten, with g inter- 
posed.) A rushing or hastening tog@ther; agreement ; 
fitness ; suitableness of one thing to another; consistency. 

Congru’ency, n. Agreement. — Moore. 

Con’gruent, d. Suitable; fit; agreeing ; harmonious; 
correspondent. 

Congru’ity, n. [Fr. congruité, from L. Lat. congrui- 
tu. State of being congruous; agreealleness; suit- 
ableness; the relation of agreement between things; 
fitness; pertinence ; sufficient reason ; consistency. 


A member of the United States 


„A whole sentence may fail of its congruity by wanting one 
particle.” — Sidney. 
(Geom.) A term applied to lines and figures which 
exactly correspond when laid over one another. 
Congrulity, in Pennsylvania, a post-ollice of West- 
moreland co, 
Con’gruous, a. [Lat. congruus.] Accordant; concor- 
dant; suitable; consistent; agreeable to; rational; fit. 
(Arith.) Two numbers are said to be C., with respect 
to a third, when their difference is exactly divisible by 
it. Thus, 12 and 7 are © with respect to 5; 
12 --7 27 — 12 
— 23. 
5 
The numbers considered must be whole numbers. When 
two numbers are C. to a third, either is called a residual 
of the other with respect to the third. C. numbers pos- 
sess many curious properties, which have been applied 
by Gauss and other writers in the investigation of the 
properties of numbers. 
Con’gruously, adv. 
ably ; consistently. 


= 1; and so are 27 and 12, as 


Suitably ; pertinently ; agree- 


Fitness; congruity. 

Conhoc'ton, in New York, a township ot Steuben co.; 
pop. abt. 4.000. 

Conhocton River, in New York, rises in Steuben 
co, and unites with the Tioga to form the Chemung Riv. 

Co ni. Cu’neo, a town of N. Italy. in Piedmont, cap, 
of a prov. of its own name, standsat the junction of the 
Stura and the Gesso, in a pleasant, fruitful, and well 
cultivated district, 48 m. S. W. of Turin. The principal 
street is handsome, with arched piazzas; and there ue 
several large churches, convents, and palaces. Its chief 
manufactures are silk and woollen cloths. Owing to its 
position on the road between Nice and Turin, it enjoys 
a brisk traffic, and is the entrepot for merchandise from 
Nice destined for Lombardy, Switzerland, and Germany, 
Co was once a fortified pl: and had to undergo sev- 
eral sieges, After being taken and retaken, the victory 
of Marengo gave it into the hands of the French, who 
demolished the fortifications and turned them inte 
promenade Pop. 21.142. 


lative powers granted by the Constitution, enumerated | Coni’ah, a king of Judah. See JEN0IACHIN. 
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Con ie. Conical. a. [Lat. conicus. See Coxk.] Hav- 
ing the form of u coue; pertaining to a cune, or tu the 
sections of a cone. 

Jon‘ieally, adc. In the form of a cone. 

Con‘icalness, „. The state or quality of being conical. 


Con ‘iceo-cylin’drical, a. Formed as a cylinder, but 


tapering to a point. 
Con ico-hemispher'ical, a. 
tween conceal aud spherical 
Con‘ico-o' vate, u. Being between egg-shaped and 
conical. 
Con’‘ico-su’bulate, a. 
tapering to a point. 
Con ies, n. ( Math.) That part of geometry which treats 
of the cone, and the curves which arise from its sections. 
Conic See'tions, n. pl. (G-om.) The curves formed by 
the intersection of a right or oblique cone and a plane. 
See Cone, CIRCLE, ELLIPSE, PARABOLA, and HyPERBOLA. 
Conid’ia, n. (Bol) A term sometimes used in describ- | 
ing Lichens, to denote the bodies which constitute the 
powdery matter called soredia, lying upon the surlace 
of the thalli. By others they are called the propugula. 
Also the little reproductive cells of certain fungi. 
Conifera, x. pl. | Lat. conus, a cone, and frre, to bear.) 
(Bot. The Pine family, an important order of phints, 
described in this work under the name PIX ACEA, adopted 


Having a form be- 


Awl-shaped and conical; 


nif erous, a. [Lat. conifer, coniferus — conns, and 
sar or produc Bearing cones, or seed-vessels 
| figure, as the pine, fir, &. 
In the forin of a cone; conical, 

Fr. coneine, from N. Lat. conium; Gr., 

hemlovk.| cen.) Au alkaloid existing in hemlock 

(Conium maculatum). It is n colorless volatile oil of 

powerful odor und acrid taste, obtained by distillation 

of the plant with alkaline water. It is intensely poi- 
sonous 

Coniros’ter, n. (Zu.) One of the CONIROSTRES, g. v. 

Coniros'tral, a. (/.) Havinga thick, conical beak, 

sirds of the tribe Controstres. 

ros tres, n. pl. (Lat. conus, cone, and rostrum, 
ak.] Hubi. A tribe of birds, of the order Incessores, or 
Pusseres, including those birds which have a strong 
conical bill, the margin of which is not toothed or in- 
dented. The greater part of these are omnivorous ; but 
some are exclusively granivorous, Cuvier observes that 
they live more or less exclusively upon seeds, in propor- 
tion as their bill is more or less thick, Crows, Star- 

lings, and Finches are examples of this tribe. 

Co'nite, n. Gr. konis, powder.) (Min.) A magnesian 
carbonate of lime, found associated with certain 206 
lites, in the form of a powder, 

Co’nium, n. (B%.) The Hemlock, a genus of plants, 
ord, Apiacee, The most impurtaut species is C. macu- 
litum, an indigenous plant, which is extensively em- 
ployed in medicine to relieve pain, relax spasm, and 
compose general nervous irritation. It owes its prop- 
erties chiefly to the presence of a colorless oily liquid, 
with a penetrating mouse-like odor, to which the name 
of Conia has been given. In improper doses, hemlock is 
a powertul poison, and many fatal accidents have arisen 
from its having been mistaken for harmless umbellifer- 
ous plants; it may, however, be readily distinguished 
by its botanical characters. The stem is large, round. 
and smooth, with spots npon it of a purplish-black color, 
the leaves are dark green, and shining; the general in- 
volucre consists of from 3 to 7 leaflets, the partial invo- 
lucre of 3 leaflets; the fruit has undulated, crenated 
primary ridges. and contains no vita; and the whole 
herb, when bruised, evolves a disagreeable smell, which 
has heen likened by some to that of mice, and by others 
to that of cat’s urine. No chemical antidote is known 
for hemlock. 

Conject‘urable, a. 
guessed. 

Conjeetural, a. [Lat. conjecturalis.] Depending on 
emj ; done or said by guess. 

Conjeet'uralist, n. One who deals in conjectures. 

Worcester. 

State of being conjectural, 

By conjecture; by guess, 

[Fr.; Lat. conjectura, from conjicio, 

A casting about 


That may be conjectured or 


Conjeet'urally, adv. 
Conjecture, n. 
eonjectus — con, and jario, to throw.) 
in the mind for something unknown; a presumption; a 
guess; supposition; opinion without proof; surmise; 


Lanes. n. 


idea; notion. 

Conjecture, r. a. To forma conjecture or conjectures 
concerning; to judge by guess, or on slight evidence ; 
to entertain an opinion of upon bare probability; to 
guess; to surmise; to suppose or imagine. 

—v. n. To form conjectures, 

Conjeect‘ured, pp. Guessed; surmised. 

Conject’urer, n. One who forms an opinion without 
proof. 

Conjoin’, v. a. [Fr. conjoindre, from Lat. con, with, and 
jungo, to yoke.) To join closely together; to unite in 
close connection; to unite in marriage. — To associate 
or connect, 

uv. u. To league; to unite. 

Conjoined, p.a. Joined together; joined to or with; 
united; associated. 

Conjoint’, a. United; connected; associated. 

( Mus.) C. degrees, a term used of two or more notes 
which immediately follow each other in the order of the 
seale. — C. tetrachords, two tetrachords or fourths, in| 
which the same note is the highest of one and the low- | 
est of the other, 

Conjoint ly, adv. 
gether, 

Conjugal, a. [Fr., from Lat. conjugalis, from con, and 


Jointly; unitedly ; in union; to- 


jugum, a yoke, a bond.) Pertaining to the marriage- bond 
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or union by marriage; belonging to marriage ; matri- 

monial; connubial; as, conjugal rights. 
The conjugal state. (n.) 
3 Matrimonuially ; connubially. 

Con . conjuyn, conjuyutus — con, and 
jugum, a yoke, a } To distribute the parts or iu- 
flectious of a verb into the several voices, moods, tenses, 
numbers, and persons. 

—n. A word agreeing in derivation with another word, 

Jonson. 

—a. (Bot.) Joined in pairs, as leaves. 

(Gram,) Noting words of the same stock or derivation. 

(Geom.) Applied to an axis or diameter which is 
parallel to a tangent at the vertex of the principal or 
transverse axis, as in the ellipse. 

(Math.) Frequently used in pure and applied mathe- 
matics, with reference to two quantities, points, lines, 
curves, Åc, which present themselves simultaneously, 
and have reciprocal properties. 

Conjugation, n. (Lat. conjugatio; Fr. emjugaism.] 
(Gram.) A regular distribution of the several inflee- 
tions of verbs into their different voices, moods, tenses, 
numbers, and persous, See Vers. 

Conjuga’tional, a. Relating to conjugation. 

gial, a. [Lat. conjugials, equiv. to conjugalis.} 
NJUGAL, 

Conjunet’, a. [Lat. conjunctus; pp. of conjungere.] 

Conjoined; concurrent; united. (x.) 


Conjune’tion, . [Lat. conjunct, from conjungo, emn- 


junctus; Fr. conjonction, See Consuin,] Act of joining 
together; state of being joined or united; union; con- 
nection; association; Congress, 

(Gram) Au indeclinable word or particle which 
serves to unite words, sentences, or clauses of a sen- 
tence, and to show their relationship or dependence 
upon one another; as, “Day ends, and night begins. 
William and John learn Latin, Charles and James car- 
ried the basket between them.” In the first sentence, 
and connects two separate affirmations into one com- 
pound sentence. The same is true in the second — the 
separate affirmations being“ William learns Latin,” and 
“Jolm learns Latin.’ In the third sentence, and con- 
nects only the two words, “ Charles“ and“ James,” as it 
cannot be wdfirmed of either of them alone that he“ car- 
ried the basket.” In most cases, however, it can be 
shown that, logically ut least, two affirmations are in- 
volved, and that the conjunction really connects the 
affirmations. It is not easy to distinguish C. from ad- 
verbs. In fact, C. were all originally other parts of 
speech; and the greater purt of them are still really ad- 
verbs, and owe their conjunctive effect to their signifi- 
cation as adverbs, In and and but, whatever may have 
been the original meaning, we now attend only to the 
conjunctive effect; or is a shortened form of the pro- 
nominal adjective other ; and nor is or with the negative 
prefixed. In such a sentence as, “I believe that you 
are wrong,” that is the demonstrative pronoun, equiva- 
lent to — I believe this, viz., vou are wrong.” This is 
clearly seen in the corresponding words in other lan- 
guages: Ger. dass, Fr. que, Lat. quod (for the relatives 
were originally demonstrative pronouns). All the rest 
might be called Adverbial C, or Conjunctive Adverbs. 
Ex., “ He is industrious; therefore he is happy“ — that 
is, “heis happy for that.” This adverb, or adverbial 
phrase, expressive of the cause of the happiness, by re- 
ferring us back for its meaning to the former assertion, 
has the effect of connecting the two assertions in the 
mind. Again, “ The messenger arrived while he was 
speaking.” Here while is equivalent to at the time at 
which (he was speaking). Asan adverbial phrase, this 
simply indicates the time of the act of “arriving ;” but 
as it also expresses that the speaking was going on at 
the same time, it thus conjoins the two assertions. 

(Astron.) When two heavenly bodies have the same 
Jongitule or right ascension (see ASCENSION), they are 
suid to bein C. If they also had the same declination, 
or latitude, N. or S. of the celestial equator, the nearer 
heavenly body would apparently cover the disc of that 
which is more remote. When any heavenly body is in 
a line between the earth and the sun, it is said to be in 
C. with the latter; but it is said to be in opposition to it 
when the carth comes between the body in question and 
the sun, Geocentric C. is the C of two heavenly bodies 
as viewed from the earth; but when heliocentric C. is 
spoken of, the C. is understood to be considered as if 
viewed from the sun. True C. is the observation at the 
earth's surface reduced to what it would be if witnessed 
from the centre of the earth. 

Co ne’'tional, a. That relates to a conjunction. 
e’tiva, n. [Lat.] (Anat.) A thin, transparent, 
delicate membrane, that lines the internal superficies of 
one eyelid, and is reflected from thence over the anterior 
part of the bulb, then reflected ngain to the edge of the 
other eyelid. That portion which covers the transpar- 
ent cornea cannot, without much difficulty, be separated 
from it. Inflammation of this membrane is called oph- 
thalmia, 
Conjune'tive, a. Closely united; connecting to- 
gether; subjunctive; uniting; serving to unite. (R.) 
“She's so conjunctive to my life aud soul, 
That as tho star moves not but in bis sphere, 
I could not but by her.“ — Shaks, 

C. mood, (Gram.) That modification of the verb which 
expresses the dependence of the event intended on cer- 
tain conditions; the SUBJUNCTIVE, J. v. 

Conjune'tively, adv. In union or conjunction. 
junce’tiveness, n. The quality of joining or 


etvly, adv. In union; jointly; together. 
Conjunet‘ure, n. [Fr. conjoncture — Lat. con, and 
junctura, a joining, from jungo, junctus, to join.) A 
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joining together; a combination, or union; connection; 

concurrence. 

“ To perceive the conjunctures of letters in words." — Holden. 
—A combination of important events, or critical circum- 

stunces, 

“I never met with more unhappy conjunctures of affairs.” 
+A f ok King Charles. 

A critical time; a crisis; an occasion. 

Such ceusures always attend such conjunctures.”” —Clarendon. 
Conjura‘tion, n. (Fr., from Lat. conjurativ.) The 

form or act of suumouing another in some sacred nume. 

We charge you, in the name of God, take heed; 
Under this conjuration speak, my lord.” — Shaka, 

—A magical flow of words; an incantation; an enchant- 

ment, 

“ Your conjuration, fair knight, is too strong for my poor spirits 

to disobey." — Sidney. en $ 7: 
—A plot, bargain, or compact, made by a number of per- 

sous under oath, to do some public harm; a conspiracy. 
Conjura’‘tor, u. (0. Eng. Law.) One bound by oath 

with others; a conjuror. 


Conjure, (kin'jiir,) v.a. [Fr. conjure; Lat. conjuro— 


con, and juro, to swear.) To call upon or summon by a 

sacred name; to enjoin solemnly, or by the most bind- 

ing sanctions. 

* I conjure you! Let him know 
Whate'er was doue agalust him, Cato did it.“ —Addison. 

—To act upon by conjuration or by supernatural influence; 

to bewitch; to charm; to enchant.— To.summon up 

by invocations and enchantments. 


“ What black magician conjures up this fiend, 
To stop devoted charitable deeds? —Shaks, 


r. n. To practise the art of a cunjuror; to use charms, 
magic, or sorcery. 

Con Jurer, n. One who practises conjuration; an en- 
chanter; a juggler. 

Conjur’or, x. (Law.) One bound by oath with others. 

Conkey’s Store, in Illinois, a P.O. of Vermilion co. 

Conk’lin, in New York, a village and township of 
Broome co. 

Conklin Centre, in New York, a post-village of 
Broome co., 110 m. S.W. of Albany. 

Conklingville, in New York, a post-office of Sara- 
togt co. 

Con'logue,in Indiana, a post-office of Jackson co. 

—A post-office of Edgar co. 

Connas’cence, Connas’cency, n. [Lat. con, and 
L. Lat. nascentia, from nascor, to be born.) State of be- 
ing born at the same time with another; a common 
birth or origin. 

( Bot.) A growing together. 

Connas’cent, a. Born together; produced at the same 
time. —Craig. 

Con nate, a. [Lat. con, and natus, from nascor, to be 
born.) Born with another; being of the same birth; 
united in origin. 

(Vol.) Applied to the congenial union of homogeneous 
parts, or to the coalescence of heterogeneous parts. 

(Anat.) Applied to the condition under which the 
ossification of the common fibrous or cartilaginous bases 
of two bones proceed from one point or centre, and so 
converts such bones into one bone; as, e.g., the radius 
and ulna, or the tibia and fibula of the frog. These 
structures are each to the eye single bones; but the 
mind transcending the senses, recognizes such single 
bond as being essentially two, The centrums of the two 
middle segments of the skull in fishes are connate. 

Con’nate-perfo'liate, a. (Bel.) Applied to oppo- 
site sessile leaves united at their bases around the stem, 
80 that the latter appears to grow through them, as the 
upper leaves of the honeysuckle (fig. 509), 

Connat'ural, a. Of the same nature with another; 
connected by nature; united in nature; born with an- 
other. 

Connaturality, n. Participation of the same na- 
ture; natural inseparability. 

Connat'uralize, v.a. To make natural. 

Connat'urally, adv. In coéxistence with nature; 
originally. 

* Notions connaturally engraved in the soul.“ — Hale. 
(onnat'uralness. u. Same as CONNATURALITY, . v. 
Connaught, a prov. of Ireland, bounded E. by Leins- 

ter, W. by the Atluntic Ocean, N. and N.W. by the Ocean 
and Ulster, and S. by Munster. Its extent is about 130 
m. long, and 84 broad. C. is mountainous in the W., N., 
and S., but almost level in the centre. On the W. shore 
there are a great many peninsulas indented with bays, 
while off the coast are numerous islands. Rivers. The 
Arrow, Bonnes, Moy, Clare, Renicon, and the Shannon, 
Lakes. The Conn, Corrib, Carra, and Mask. Prod. The 
usual cerealia, vegetables, and roots. This was formerly 
one of the kingdoms of the Irish heptarchy. In 1490 
it was brought under the administration of the English, 
and divided into the counties Galway, Leitrim, Mayo, 
Roscommon, and Sligo. P. (1871) 845,993 ; (1881) 817,197, 


Con'neaut. in Ohio, a post-borough and township of 


Ashtabula co., on a creek of its own name, and 2 m. from 
Lake Erie. 


Conneaut, in Pennsylvania, a township of Crawford 


co. 


—A township of Erie co, 


on'nenut Creek, in Pennsylrania, rises in Craw- 

ford co, and flows N. into Lake Erie near the village of 

Conneaut. 
Conneaut’ ville, in Pennsylvania, a post-borough of 
Spring township, Crawford co., about 105 m. N. N. W. of 
Pittsburgh, 

nect’, v.a. Lat. connecto — con, and necto, to bind, 

tic. or fasten.) To knit, fasten, tie, or link together; to 
conjoin; to unite; to combine; to join; to associate. 


c 
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—v.n. To join, unite, or cohere together. — To have a 
close relation. 

Coanect/ed, p.a. Linked together; united. 

Connect/edly, adv. Ina connected manner. 

Connecticut, one of the smallest of the U. States, and 
one of the 13 original States, between Lat. 40° 58’ and 
42° 21° N., Lon. 71° 53’ and 78° 50’ W., having N. Massa- 
chusetts, E. Rhode Island, W. New York, and S. Long 
Island Sound. Its length E. to W. is 90 m.; and its aver- 
age breadth, about 52 m. — Area, 4,730 sq. m. — Desc. 
The surface is generally undulating. The Green Moun- 
tains, entering by the N.W, from Massachusetts, run in 
a succession of detached eminences, through the W. part 
of the State. These mountains, the Talcet or Green- 
woods range, which cross the State in the N., and a ridge 
E. of the Connecticut River that appears to be a con- 
tinuution of the White Mountains of New Hampshire, 
are of inconsiderable height. Most of the State is 
drained by 3 principal rivers with their branches, the 
Connecticut in the central, the Housatonic in the west- 
ern, and the Thames in the eastern parts. Besides these, 
there ure various small streams which flow into Long 
Island Sound. Of these, the Quinepiack, which rises 
between Farmington and New Britain, and empties into 
N. Haven harbor, is the largest, and the only one which 
extends half across the State. The soil of the central val- 
ley of C. is alluvial and diluvial, and embraces the most 
fertile and the poorest land in the State. The alluvial 
of the C. and Farmington River valleys is a rich loam 
seldom equalled for continuous tillage and productive- 
ness. Much of the remainder is a diluvial, light, sandy 
or gravelly soil, especially towards New Haven, aud un- 
productive, unless artificially fertilized. The section of 
the State watered by the Housatonic River, extending 
into New York and Massachusetts, is very broken and 
mountainous; the craggy mountains and hills are still 
covered with woods, but yet large portions afford excel- 
lent pasturage for cattle, sheep, and horses. The whole 
seacoast, except across New Haven harbor, is of primi- 
tive formation, and difficult of cultivation, Much of it 
is suitable for grazing, but it is the most valuable for 
the production of fruit and vegetables. Him. The cli- 
mate is very variable; an extreme degree of heat and 
cold is experienced at different seasons; but the sky is 
usually serene, and the country healthy. Observations 
covering a period of 20 years show the mean tempera- 


ture in winter to be 29.929; summer, 69.279; range for 
any month, 55.88°.— Min. C. is rich in mineral re- 
sources. Gold has been found in Middlesex county, and 
silver is obtained from the argentiferous lead ore of the 
Middletown mines, which ure extensively worked. The 
copper mines of Bristol are among the richest in the U. 
States. Lend occurs in different localities. Iron is 
mined at Salisbury. Bismuth is found, chiefly at Mon- 
roe; and cobalt and nickel are the objects of extensive 
mining operations near the town of Chatham. There are 
also other precious or rare metals, such as Chrysoberyl, 
Beryl, Columbite, &c.— Mineral Waters. There is a 
mineral spring at Stafford, 24 m. from Ilartford, which 
has obtained more celebrity than any one in New Eng- 
Jand. Its principal ingredients are iron and carbonic 
acid. It, consequently, belongs to the class of acidulous 
chalybeates. —Agric. The principal products of C. are 
butter and cheese, live stock, Indian corn, oats, rye, 
market products, tobacco, wool, and Irish potatoes. The 
official statistics give the following figures for the crop 
of 1867 and that of 1880. (For statistics of 1870, see p. 
708.) The reader will observe that the usual farm 
crops present but little variation, comparing the three 
several returns for the years 1867, 1870, and 1880, but 
that the cultivation of tobacco has greatly increased. 
In this, C ranks ninth among her sister States. 


Amount of | Amount of | Total acre- 
crop, 1867. | crop. 1880. age, 1880. 


2,242,000 1,924,794 
75,000 


sl 38,742 
931.000 


370,732 
2.878.000 1,009,706 
19,000 


12,286 
216,000 


137,623 
6,664,000 | 14,044,652 


In 1868, the total number of live-stock was: 38.000 
horses, 149,749 oxen and other cattle; 131,143 milch 
cows, 173,243 sheep, 50,196 hogs. The same were re- 
turned in 1880. as follows; horses, 44.940; mules and 
asses, 539; working-oxen, 28,418; milch cows, 116,319; 
other cattle, 82,149; sheep, 59,431; swine, 63,699. 

Industry. The natives of C. have ever been distinguished 
for their disposition to traffic, and indefatigable enter- 
prise. It is their genius to attend to a multiplicity of 
pursuits, and it may be said that nearly all the inhabi- 
tants are directly or indirectly interested in some kind 
of manufacture. The most enterprising manufactures 
are those of iron, clocks, carriages, India-rubber goods, 
cotton and woollen goods, Ship-building is also an im- 
portant item of industry. The clocks manufactured in 
C. command the market all over the country, and in 
a great part of the civilized world; the Collin axes are 
unsurpassed; the Colt's revolvers and Sharp’s rifles have 
a world-wide celebrity; and in the manufacture of car- 
riages, C. may compete with any other of the U. States. 
The other most noticeable manufactures are those of 
agricultural and mechanical implements, wooden-ware, 
combs, buttons, leather, boots and shoes, paper, saddlery, 
cabinet furniture, silver and plated ware, jewelry, pow- 
der, glass, soap, &c. Besides the coasting-trade, which 
is considerable, C. has a large trade with the W. Indies 
and other foreign countries, chiefly carried throngh the 
ports of New York and Boston. The chief articles of 
export are cattle, horses, grain, fish, soap, butter, cheese, 
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and manufactured goods. — Counties and Towns. The 
State is divided into the § following counties: 

Fairfield, Litchfield, New Haven, Tolland, 
Hartford, Middlesex, New London, Windham. 
There are in the State 163 towns, the principal of which 
are New Haven, Hartford (the capital), Norwich, New 
London, Middletown, Bridgeport, Waterbury, Norwalk, 
Meriden, Stamford, Greenwich, New Britain, Winches- 
ter, Fairfield, and Stonington.—Educa. The school-fund, 
founded in 1821, is among the most considerable of any 
in the Union; the capital amounted as early as 1868 to 
$2,046,035. The amount expended in the year 1880 
by Connecticut for public schools was $1,408,375; and) 
the total number of pupils enrolled 120,000, out of a 
total school population of 140,225. Besides the public 
schools, there are numerous private schools of a high 
order, there are 3 colleges in C., Yale (h. 2530) in New 
Haven, Trinity College in Hartford, and Wesleyan Uni- 
versity in Middletown, Yale College, founded in 1700, 
one of the most numerously attended of any college in the 
U. States, has perhaps the finest cabinet of minerals in 
the Union, aud a library of 100,000 volumes. There is a 
Normal school under the patronage of the State at New 
Britain; and the literary institutions are numerous. — 
Religion. C. has 832 churches, of which 114 belong to 
the Baptists; 289 to the Congregationalists; 112 to the 
Episcopalians; 188 to the Methodists; 13 to the Presby- 
terians; 43 to the Roman Catholics; 18 to the Univer- 
sulists; and the rest to the Adventists, Free-will and 
Seventh-day Baptists, Christians, Friends, Jews, Spirit- 
ualists, and Unitarians. The Baptists have a literary 
institution in Saffield; the Congregational Union has 
a theological seminary in Hartford.— Public institu- 
tions. The more noticeable are the State Reform School 
for the instruction and reformation of juvenile offenders 
under 16 years of age, founded in 1851; the Retreat for 
the Insane at Hartford; the Deaf and Dumb Asylum iu 
the same town; and the State Prison at Wethersfield. — 
Government, The legislature consists of a Senate of 21 
members elected for two years, and a House of 241 
members. The representatives, governor, and lieut - 
governor, are all elected every year, by the vote of all 
male citizens who have resided one year in the State, 
and have attained the age of 21. The judiciary con- 
sists of a supreme and superior court, composed of one 
chief and four associate judges, who are appointed by 
the assembly, and hold their offices during good behav- 
jor, or until they are 70 years of age, when they must 
retire. One term of the superior court is held trienni- 
ally in each county bya single judge; and the supreme 
court, composed of 5 judges, meets annually in each 
county. 2. Of county courts, held in each county three 
times a year, by one judge. C. sends 4 representatives 
and two senators to Congress. It contributes 6 elec- 
tors to the presidential election — Finances. The 
debt of the State was, on March 31, 1868, $7,324,136, 
which had been reduced to $4,967,600 on December 1, 
1881. The amount raised by State taxation in 1880 was 
$1,466,263.— His- 
tory. This State 
derives its name 
from its chief riv- 
er, the Connecti- 
cut, a name 
which, in the In- 
dian language, 
means the long 
river. The C. river 
was discovered in 
1613, by Block, a 
Dutch navigator, 
and, in 1631, Dutch 
traders built a fort 
and trading-house 
at Hartford. Nev- 
ertheless,the Eng- 
lish colony found- 
ed at Windsor in 
1633, is generally considered the first settlement in 
0. Hartford was founded by English emigrants in 
1633; Wethersfield in 1636; and New Haven in 1638. 
In 1637, the settlers were much annoyed by the Pe- 
quod Indians, but the savages were almost destroyed 
in different engagements at Mystic and Fairfield, and 
since then no serious trouble occurred in the colony. 
In 1661, Charles II. granted a charter to C. In 1686, 
Sir Edmund Andros was sent over by King James II. 
to resume the charters granted to the colony. In Oct., 
1687, he came to Hartford, while the Assembly was 
sitting, and demanded the charter. It was produced 
and laid over the table. The discussion was protracted 
into the evening. Suddenly the lights were extinguished, 
and Capt. Joseph Wadsworth seized and carried away 
the charter, and hid it in the famous charter-oak (fig. 666) 
which stood in 
the city of Hart- 
ford, till August, 
1856, when a 
storm blew it 
down. The char- 
ter, resumed after 
the death of 
James IL, and 
the consequent 
deposition of An- 
dros, continued 
in force till the 
adoption of the 
present constitu- 
tion in 1818. © 
distinguished it- 


Fig. 665.—SEAL OF THE STATE. 


Fig. 606, — THE OMARTER-OAK. 
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self in the war of independence, as much by the bra- 
very of its soldiers, as by the wisdom of its statesmen, 
Since then, her history is one of incessant progress and 
uninterrupted prosperity. — Pop. In 1800, the pop. of 
C. was 251,002; 460,147 in 1860; 537,454 im 1870; 622 - 
683 in 1880. See page 708. 

Connecticut Farms, or Union, in New Jersey, 
a village of Essex co., abt. 6 m. S.W. of Newark. 

Connecticut Lake, in New Hampshire, a post 
office of Coos co. 

Connecticut River, [IxD., Quon-ct-to-cut, or quon- 
ek-ta-cut, the long, or without-end, river.) The largest 
river iu New England, rises at 1,600 feet ubove the level 
of the sea, a few miles N. of Connecticut Lake near 
Canada, and flowing between Vermont und New Hamp- 
shire, and through Nee lde and Connecticut, dis- 
charges its waters into Long Island Sound, at Saybrook, 
in Lat. 419 16’ 15” N., Lon. 72° 21’ W. Its total length 
is about 410 m. Its principal affluents are: on the W., 
the Passumpsic, the White River, the Deer field, the 
Westfield, and the Farmington ; on the E. the Ammon- 
oosuck, the Miller's, and the Chicopee. C. is naviguble 
to Hartford for vessels of 8 feet draught, und to Mid 
dletown for vessels drawing 10 feet of water, Shad of 
superior quality is taken in large quantities in this river, 
and forms the object of an important trade, 

Connecting, p.a. Uniting; conjoining. 

Connection, n. [Lat.connexio ; Fr. connexion.) Act 
of connecting; state of being connected; union; coher- 
ence ; junction; association; dependence ; intercourse; 
commerce; communication. — A relation by blood or 
marriage ; affinity; relationship. 

Connee’‘tive, a. Having the power of connecting; 
tending to connect. 

—n. (Gram.) Something which connects; a word that 
connects other words and sentences ; a conjunction, 

(Bot.) That portion of the stamen which connects 
the cells of the anther. 

Connec'tively, adv. In conjunction. 

Connector, n. He or that which connects. 

Con’‘nelsville, in Prvsylvania. a post-borough and 
twp. of Fayette co., on the Youghiogheny River, 57 m. 
S. S. E. of Pittsburg. It is connected with New Haven 
by a bridge. 

Connema’ra, a district of Ireland. occupying the W. 
portion of the co. Galway, and consisting mostly of bogs, 
mountains, and lakes. It is 30 m. long, with a varying 
breadth of 15 to 20, and its pop. is extremely scattered, 

Connequenessing, in /ennsylvana, a township of 
Butler co.; pop. about 1,400. 

Con‘ner, n. (Zoöl.) See CTENOLABRUS. 

Conner, Davin, a distingnished officer in the U. 8. 
navy, B. at Harrisburg, Dauphin co., Pa., about 1792. 
He entered the navy as midshipman in 1809, aud, Feb. 
24, 1813, as acting lieutenant, he took part in the action 
between the Hornet and the Peacock. The Pencock 
surrendered in a sinking condition, and C., charged with 
the dangerous duty of removing the prisoners, sneceeded 
in suving most of them, and was one of the Jast to leave 
the vessel, after having lost 3 of hisanen. He became 
lieutenant in 1813, was dangerously wounded in the ac- 
tion against the Penguin in 1815, and, for his gallant 
conduct in that action, he was presented with a medal 
by Congress, and a sword by the legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania, He was promoted to the rank of captain in 1835, 
and, at the opening of the Mexican war, being then in 
command of the squadron of the W. India station, he 
rendered the most efficient service. In May, 1846, he 
blockaded the Mexican ports on the gulf; captured the 
port of Tampico on Nov. 14, and, on March 9, 1847, directed 
the landing of the army under Gen. Scott, at Vera Cruz. 
His impaired health compelled him to return home, He 
took atterwards the command of the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard, and D. 1856. 

Conner’s Creek, in Michigan, a P. 0. of Wayne co. 

Conner’s Creek, in S. Carolina, traverses Pickens 
district and enters the Kiowee River, about 8 m. S. W. 
of Pendleton. 

Conner’s Mills, in Missouri, a P. O. of Cooper co. 

Con’‘nersville, in Indiana, u post-village and town- 
ship, cap of Fayette co., on the Whitewater River, 56 m. 
E. S. E. of Indianapolis, 

Connersville, in Kentucky, a P. O. of Harrison co, 

Connesau’ga River, in Georgia, rises in Gilmer 
co., near the Blue Ridge, and joins the Coosawattee near 
New Echota to form the Oostenaula, 

Connex ion, n. Same as connection. 

Connexive, a. Same as connective. 

Conniv‘ance, n. [Fr. connivence, from Lat. conni- 
ventia. See Connive.| Act of winking or conniving 
at; voluntary blindness toan act; pretended ignorance ; 
intentional forbearance to see, generally implying con- 
sent. 

“Every vice interprets a connivance in approbation." — South. 
(Law.) An agreement or consent. indirectly given, 
that something unlawful shall be done by another. 

Connive’, v.n. [Fr. conniver, from Lat. connireo— 
con, and niven, allied to nico, to beckon, and nicto, to 
wink.] To close the eyes ; to wink; to tolerate, permit, 
or allow by pretending ignorance or blindness; to for- 
bear to see; to overlook a fault. (Generally followed 
by at.) 

Conniv’ency, n. Connivance. 

Conniv’ent, d. (Bot.) Used figuratively in describing 
the direction of organs, to denote a gradual inward di- 
rection. as in many petals. It is the sameas converging. 

(Anat.) Applied to those valvular folds of the lining 
membrane of canals which are so disposed as to retard, 
while at the same time they permit, and, as it were, 
connive at, the passage of the contents of such canals as 
the valvulæ conniventes in the human intestine. 
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Conniv’er, n. One who connives. 
Conniv'ing, v.u. 
pass uncensured, 

( Bot.) Same as connivent, 
Connoissement, . 
% noisseur, „e) n. 


crit judge or master of any art, particularly of paint- 
ing and sculpture, 

Cor isseur’ship, n. The skill of a connoisseur, 

Co otate, v.a. Lat. con, and notare, notatum, to 
mark. To designate something besides itself; to imply ; 
to infer. 

Connota'tion, n. Fr.] Implication of something be- 

itselt; inference ; ilation. 
Otative, a. [Sp. connotative.] Connoting; de- 
noting: implying; attributive. 

Con note. v.a. To imply; to betoken ; to inchide. 

s Creek, in diana. a post-ottice of Shelby co. 
n's Creek, in Missouri, a villigo of Camden co., 
1 50 m. S by W. of Jefferson City. 

Con nu bial, a. Lat connabialis, trom con, and nubo, 
tu marry.) Pertaining to marriage; nuptial; conjugal: 
matrimonial. 

“ Should second love a pleasing flame inspire, 
And the chaste queen connubial rites require.”"— Pope, 

Connumera tion, n. [ Lat. cornumero, connumeratus, 
to number with.] A reckoning together. 

Connutri'tious, a. Nutritious by force of habit. 

co y, d. A. S. c O. ng. emne, to Know, to be 
able.) Brave; fine: pretty. (Used in the N. of England.) 

Co'no, in Jwa, a township of Buchanan co.; pop, about 
242. 

Conocardinm.n ( Pal.) A genus of fossil bivalves, 
distinguished by their long siphonal tube, 

Conoear' pus, „. (Bot) The Button-tree, a genns of 
tr rder Combretacee. The differeut species, chictly 
nati of the W. Indies, yield an excelent timber, 

Conococheague, iu Maryland, a host: olle of Wash- 
ington co 

Conohe'lix, n. [Gr. konos, a cone, and elir. a spiral | 
(Zu.) A genus of turbinated mollusca, intermediate 
between the cones and the volutes.—Swainson, 

Co'noid, n. (Gir. T, — konos, and eidos, torri- 
(Geom.) A body or figure resembling a cone; a solit 
rt by the revolution of a conie section about its nxis. 

Co'noid, Conoid’al, a, Resembling a cone; pertain- 
ing to a conoid. 

Conoid ‘ic, Conoid'ieal, a. Approaching to a conic 
forin ; conoidal, 

Conoloway Creek, in Pennsylrania, rises in Fulton 
co., and joins the Potomac in Washington co., Maryland 

Conominee’, . [From co for con, and nominee, q. v.] 
A joint nominee. 

Co non. an Athenian general, was the son of Timotheus. 
Having been deteated in a naval engagement at Ægos- 
potunos by by for atime went intoexile; but 
being aided by Artuxerxes, king of Persia, he returned 
and defeated the S4 r Cnidos, 394 n.c. C. then 
began to rebuild the tortifications of Athens, and re- 
stored it to liberty and security; but being sent on a 
political mission to Tirtbazus, a Persian satrap, he was 
imprisoned, and it is not known what became of him. 

Co nops, „. Gr. Ke, a gnat.) (Zl) A Linnean, 
genus of Dipterous insects, Characterized by having an 
elongated, slender, pointed proboscis. 

Conot ten, in Oi», n post-village of Harrison co., abt. 
32 m. W. of Stenbenville. 

Conotten Creek, in Ohio, riscs in the E. part of the 
State, and enters the Tuscarawas River near Dover. 


Conover, in Ohio, a post-village of Miami co., 10 m. E. 


of Piqua, 
Conowin go. in Mr. a post-office of Cecil co. 


Coney. in Pennsylvania, a village aud towuship of Lan- 


caster co, on the Susquehanna, about 18 m. S.E. of 
Hariisburg, 

Conquat'rate, v.a. [Lat. conquadratus, pp. of con- 
quadrare, trom con, and quadrare, to make square.) Tu 
redace to a square. (R.) 

Con quer. r.a. Fr. conquérir; Lat. conquero — con, 
and qurro, to seek.) To gain, acquire, or take by force; 
to vanquish; to subdue, 

“We conquer'd France, but felt our captive's charms; 
Their arts victorious triumpl'd o'er out arms," — Pope, 

To surmount; to overcome by a mental effort; as, “he 
conjpurred his reluctance.” 

=v. „. To overcome; to gain the victory. 

“And both resolved to conquer or to dle.“ Waller. 

Con’‘querable, a. That may be conquered, overcome, 
or sualued. 

Con’querableness, n. The quality of being con- 
querable, 

Conquered, p.a. Overcome; subdued ; vanquished ; 

“ined; won. 


Closing the eyes against faults to 


(French Law.) A bill of lading. 
(Fr., trom Lat. ceg- 
nose re— con, und nosco, to Know.) A knowing or skil- 
ful person; one who is well versed in any subject; a 
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Conquest. in New York, a post-village and township| 
ot Cayuga co, about 15 m, N. of Auburn, on the Seneca 
River; pop. 1,881. 

Conrad I., Count or FRANCONIA. In 911 he waselected 
king of Germany, but Arnulf, duke of Bavaria, and 
Henry, duke of Saxony, disputed his title, and engaged | 
the Huns to overrun Germany. Conrad is said to have! 
received a mortal wound in combat with these revolted 
chiets. D. 918. n 

Conkav I., son of Henry, duke of Franconia, was elected | 
king of Germany in 1044. Attempts were made to dis- 
place bim, but without success, and in 1027 Was crowned 
emperor at Rome, in the presence of Canute, king of 
England, and Kudolph, king of Burgundy, As heir to 
Rudolph, who died in 1033, Conrad became king of Bur- 
gundy. D. 1029. 

Cox up III., duke of Franconia, of the house of Hohen- 
stantfen, B. in 1003, was elected emperor in 1138. His 
title was disputed by Henry the Proud, duke of Saxony, 
and the rivalry of these two princes was the germ of the 
factions afterwards so famous under the names of Guelfs 
and Ghibellines. In 1146, at the diet held at Spire, 
Conrad was persuaded by the eloquence of St. Bernard 
to undertake a crusade, on which he set out the follow- 
ing year. It was fruitless and disastrous, and Conrad 
returned with the wreck of his army in 1149. D. 1152. 

Conrad 1V., duke of Suabia, chosen king of the Romans 
in 1237, was son of the great Emperor Frederick IL, and 
like him was excommunicated by the pope, Innocent 
1\V., who set up a rival emperor in William, count of 
Holland. On the death of his father, in 1250, Conrad 
marched inte Italy to recover the towns which had de- 
clared against him. He took Naples, but could not get 
the investiture of the kingdom of Sicily from the pope. 
Died suddenly in Italy, 1254. See CONRADIN. 

Con’rad, Kouent T., an American author, B. in Philadel- 
phia, 1810. He studied the law, and was successively 
judze, president of an important Western railroad, and | 
Mayor of the city of Philadelphia, While attending to 
his public duties, he wrote several poems aml tragedies, 
His tragedy of Aylmere has been very successful on the 
stage, both in America and England. D. 1 

Conrad, Jixorny Abbott, an American conchologist 
and palwontolugist, B. in New Jersey, 1803; is author 
of Fossil Shells of the Tertiary Formations of the United 
States (1832); Menography of the Unionidae of the United 
States GSA Pulwontology of the State of New York, 
(1535-40); Palaontology of the Pacific Railroad Sur- 
vey in California (1554); and Fulæontology of the 
Mesican Boundary Survey (1854). 

Con'radin, the sou of Conrad IV., Duke of Suabia, 
and the last of the house of Hohenstanffen, B. 1252. As 
the greatest part of the possessions of his family had 
been swept away, C accepted the invitation of the Ital- 
ian Ghibellines to place himself at their head. He 
crossed the Alps with 10,000 men; was well received at 
Verona, and, notwithstanding the treason of his rela- 
tives Meinhard and Louis of Bavaria, who left him with 


but 3,000 men, he entered South Italy, Charles d'Anjou, 
on whom the crown of Naples had been bestowed by 
Pope Urban IV., met Coat Tagliacozzo, defeated him, 
and caused him to be beheaded, 1268, C. was only 16 
years old. 

Consanguin’eal, a. 
ghineous. (R.) 

Consanguin’eous, a. [Lat. consanguineus, from 
con, and sanguis, sanguinis, blood; Fr. consanguin.) Of 
the same blood;-related by birth; descended from the 
same parent or ancestor. 

Consanguin’ity, n. [Fr. consanguinité; Lat. con- 
sunguinitas.| (Law.) The relationship between per- 
sons descended from a common ancestor; and is either 
lineal, between persons of whom one is descended ina 
direct line from the other (son, father, grandtather, &c.), 
or e eral, between such as lineally descend from the 
same ancestor (brothers, cousins, &c.). In lineal con- 
sanguinity, the father is related in the first degree to 
the son, the grandfather in the second, and so forth. In 
collateral, the computation is by beginning at the com- 
mon stor and reckoning downward to the more re- 
mote of the p ns compared; thus brothers are kin 
dred in the f degree; uncle and nephew, or first 
cousins, in the second degree, and so forth. 

Conscience, n. Fr., from Lat. conscientia, from con, 
and scio, sciens, scientis, to know; Ger. gewissen.) A 
knowing of a thing dong with another or others; joint 
or twofold: Knowledge—the one of a divine law or rule 
felt in the heart, and the other of a man’s own act; in- 
ternal knowledge or judgment of right and wrong. — 
The moral sense; the faculty within us by which our 
actions are tried and judged by the divine law or stand- 
ard, cither revealed or written in the heart, and by 
which they are instantly approved or condemned. Tho 
estimate or determination of conscience ; justice; hon- 
esty; real sentiment; private thoughts; truth. 


Of the same blood; consan- 


Con’science, (Co 
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actions, Thus a judgment and an emotion lie at the 
root of what is known as the conscience; for not only 
are men accustomed to sty, * My conscience cannot ap- 
prove of such and such conduct,” but they likewise own 
to being disturbed by certain “qualms of conscience” 
on occasion of auy violation of rectitude, either in their 
own or in others’ experience, Thus conscience and the 
moal faculty mean almost the sume thing; although 
the former, as it is unquestionably the more ancient 
term, soit seems to be the one which is ordinarily em- 
ployed in common conversation instead of its heavier 
and more learned rivals of the moral sense, the moral 
nature, and so forth. Nearly all writers are agreed as 
to the existence of some sort of a conscience in human 
nature, Whether or not they are prepared to subscribe 
to the moral faculties, and moral senses, and moral 
natures of other writers, The ethical philosopher, of 
course, is bound to inquire into the nature of the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong in human conduct, 
aud into the complexion and character of those feelings 
with which right and wrong are contemplated Ly man; 
but conscience, in so far as it is a portion either of ethics 
or of the practical conduct of man, merely requires to 
ascertain that there is such a principle as right and 
wrong in human nature, and that there are such feel- 
ings as those of responsibility and of remorse, which 
approve or disapprove of human actions, As to the pre- 
cise theory of the moral sentiments which may be main- 
tained, or as to the exact criterion of morality which 
may be held, the inquirer into the nature of conscience, 
as such. gives himself but little trouble. Suffice it to 
say, that this principle in human nature has been ana- 
lyzed into a judgment and an emotion; one gives him- 
self little anxiety as to the ultimate origin of this judg- 
ment, or as to the final elements of which this affection 
may be composed, The unrepented pleasure, accord- 
ingly, of Socrates; the variously modified views of hu- 
an happiness of Plato and Aristotle; the mere rever- 
ence for morality or bare acts of duty of the Stoies; the 
pleasure theory of Epicurus and his school; the human 
will and the Divine will of the schoolmen ; the greatest 
happiness principle of Jeremy Bentham; the eternal 
fitness of Clarke; the refined view of the selfish system 
of Leibnitz, &c., are all views, more or less precise, more 
or less closely allied to the truth, of the real theory 
of our moral nature, be it what it may. The moral 
faculty or conscience is the supremely regulative princi- 
ple of our constitution, Give the laws which govern its 
activity free scope, the most beuntitul harmony and pro- 
pricty of conduct will ensue; violate these laws, and the 
direst confusion in character and in conduct is the result. 
ts of ) in England, were courts 
for the recovery of small debts, They have been recently 
abolished, and replaced by the county courts, whose 
jurisdiction extends to the recovery of debts under £50. 


Conscience, HENDRIK, a very distinguished Flemish 


novelist, B. at Antwerp, 1812. To grutify, as much as 
possible, his avidity for reading, C. became a private 
teacher, and was thus engaged when the Belgian revolu- 
tion of 1830 broke out, upon which be entered the army, 
and served six years as a volunteer. An active military 
life had a wholesome effect on his dreamy disposition, 
and he became the poet of the army. His French songs, 
full of point and spirit, were very popular amongst his 
comrades. He was discharged in 1836, after having 
attained the rank of sergeant-major; but through some 
misunderstanding he quarrelled with his tamily. He 
was by turns a working gardener, an employée in the 
archives of Antwerp, and clerk to an academy of arts, 
Alter quitting the military service, he allied himself to 
a party which had in view the establishment of a Flem- 
ish literature, in opposition to the French literature of 
the 18th century. To this tusk he devoted all his powers, 
and his first work, The Jar of Miracles, published in 1837, 
contains a series of brilliant dramatic pictures of the 
Spanish rule in Flanders. It was received by the public 
with great favor. The success of this publication ex- 
cited the resentment of his father, who renounced him 
completely ; but, by the kindness of x friend, the painter 
Wapper obtained a small pension from Leopold I., 
which saved him from destitution, and enabled him to 
publish in 1837 another volume, Phantasia, a collection 
of Flemish poctry and legends; Leeuw ran Viundern, 
(the “ Lion of Flanders,”) a truly original work, which 
will sustain bis reputation as a national romance writer, 
appeared iu 1538, In 1545 he obtained the appointment 
of Assistant Professor in the University of Ghent, where 
he instructed the royal children in the Flemish language 
and literature. C, has produced a varicty of interesting 
sketches, illustrative of Flemish manners, such as Eren- 
ing Hours; The Executioner’s Child ; The New Niobe; 
The Conscript; The Poor Gentleman; Quintin Matsys; 
Punes from the Book of Nature; Jacob van Artevelie; 
Blind Kosa, &c., which have been translated into Eng- 
lish, German, Danish, and even the Italian, 


a‘queress, n. She who conqners, 
Conquering, p.a. Overcoming ; subduing ; vanquish- 
ing: obtaining. 


(Ethics.) According to its ancient usage among the 
Latins, the word conscientia was primarily applied to 
being privy to, together with another; andin its secon- 


Con’scienced, a. Having conscience, 
Con’'scienceless, a. Having no conscience. 
Conscien’tious, a. Governed bya strict regard to 


Con'qneringly, adr. In a conquering manner. 
Conqueror, „ Ono who conquers; a vanguisher, 
Con'quest, n. [Fr. ce, tor ste; L. Lat. con- 
ata; Lat. conquisitus, from conquiro.) Act of conquer- 
suecess in arms; the overcoming of opposition, — 


That which is conquered; possession gained by force; al 


gaining or regaining by effort or struggle; victory; 
suliusation; subjection, 


Tie Conquest. (Hist) The name usually given to the 


invasion of England by Willem of Normandy, who, 
having overcome Harold II. at the battle of Hastings, 
Oct. 
came the founder of the Normun dynasty, 


TA, Wet, obtained the crown of England, and be- 


dary meaning it bore a moral signification, or knowledge 
of one's own conduct, whether right or wrong. The 
modern use of the word is more extensive in its sense, 
denoting not only what the Latin moralists signified by 
it, not only the sense of the difference between right 
and wrong in our own and others’ conduct, but contain- 
ing likewise the important element of the feeling of 
human responsibility. Thus conscience, as it is at pres- 
ent accepted, is not only applied to the moral judgment 
Which accompanies all moral actions, as to whether 
they are right or wrong, but it denotes, besides, that 
feeling of approbation or disapprobation, of rectitude 
or contrition, Which invariably accompanies all moral 


Conscien'tio 


Couscien’tiousness, . 


Con'scious, . 


the dictates of conscience; regulated by conscience; 
serupnlons; just; exact. 
. adv. According to the dictates 
of conscience; with a strict regard to right and wrong. 
Quality of being conscien- 
tions; a scrupulous regard to the decisions of con- 
science; n sense Of justice. 
[Lat conseins, from con, and sein, to 
know.] Knowing something along with another or oth- 
ers, or by one's sell; selt knowing: possessing the fac- 
ulty or power of knowing one’s own thoughts or mental 
Opt tons. 

„Matter is not cons tous of it. own existence.“ — Bentley. 


CONS 


—Knowing from memory. 
“ The damsel then to Tancred sent, 
Who, conscious of th’ occasion, feared th’ event.” — Dryden. 
—Knowing by consciousness, or internal perception or 
persuasion; apprised; aware ; sensible. 
“The queen was conscious to herself that he had been encouraged 
by her." — Clarendon. 


Con seiously. adv. In a conscious manner. 

Consciousness. n. Fr. conscience; Ger. bewusstsein.] 
State of being conscious; knowledge or perception of 
what passes in one’s own mind. The act of the mind 
which makes known an internal object. Internal seuse 
or knowledge of guilt or innocence. 

(Philo.) C. is the recognition by the mind of itrown 
acts. While it is thus a comprehensive term for the 
complement of all our mental energies, it, nevertheless, 
from its high generality, cannot at all be defined. It is 
so elementary that it is impossible to resolve it into uny 
notion more simple than itself. But while C cannot 
logically be defined, it may still be philosophically ana- 
lyzed. The forms under which this condition of all 
thinking operates, are: [know that T know, I know that 
I feel, and I know that [desire ; or, in other words, Jam 
conscious that L know, feel, and desire. And while this 
is so, the act necessarily involves, I. a knowing mind; 
2, a known object; 3, a recognition by the mind of its 
object. It accordingly appears that C. und knowledge 
mutually involye each other; they are not opposed as 
really diverse. It is somewhat remarkable, that aterm 
in all ways so important and convenient, should have 
escaped the subtile Greeks and the rhetorical Latins, and 
that it should have been reserved for Descartes, a French- 

> man, to introduce the term conscientia, or consciousness, 
in its modern signification. An instance or two of the 
modern use of the word may, no doubt, be found in Quin- 
tilian and the Latin fathers; but no consistent adoption 
of it is to be met with before the time just specified. 
Among the Romans, if two individuals or more hada 
common knowledge of some circumstance, such a knowl- 
edge was called conscientia, (or con-scio,) hnnwledge toe 
gether with ; but, except this, the term was always em- 
ployed in a moral sense, as equivalent to our word con- 
science. The general condi s that attach to C, in ils 
modern acceptation, are obvious and palpable: 1. That 
the knowledge which it implies is actual, and not 
merely potential. For example, if I say of my friend 
that he knows the shape of the dome of the Capitol in 
Washington, that it is round, and not square, I mean 
that he is not conscious of the fact at the present mo- 
ment, but that he may be rendered conscious of it by 
having his attention drawn to the circumstance. We 
are, in truth, conscious only of the present. 2, The 
knowledge which it implies is immediate, and not dis- 
tant. Thus, while I am conscious of the dome of St. 
Paul's while I look at it, I am anconscions of it when it 
is out of my mind, having to ransack the arcana of mem- 
ory to bring it up into consciousness us often as I wish 
to recall it. Again, in the third place, I am only con- 
scious in so far as I am conscious of some definite object, 
as contrasted either with no object, or with another ob- 
ject different from the present one in its qualities and 
modifications. Thus, suppose L am conscious of the 
desk at which I write, I am only so as taking the present 
desk in contrast with some other supposable desk, such 
as one of a banking-house, at which several men write 
at the same time, In the fourth place, there is always 
judgment in every act of consciousness, or the affirma- 
tion or negation of one thing being or not being, hav- 
ing or wanting the qualifications of another. We can- 
not, in trath, discriminate without judging; so that this 
fourth condition might stand as a corollary to the third. 
Every act of mind, in truth, implies a judgment, as every 
act of consciousness implies an act of affirmation or ne- 
gation. The fifth undeniable act of consciousness is 
memory; for I cannot be conscious of an object without 
discriminating it from another state of mind to which 
the present one was only a successful phenomenon, I 
must distinguish all the separate acts of consciousness, 
and I can only distinguish them by the aid of memory, 
as I can only discriminate them by the help of judg- 
ment. As the fourth condition of C, this one holds the 
position of being a second corollary to the third. Leib- 
nitz truly has remarked, in his Nouveaux Essais (lib. ii. 
c. 27, s. 13), that “if onr immediate internal experience 
is not certain, there can be no truth of fact of which we 
can be assured.” All speculators agree in this, both 
sceptical aud dogmatical. But not only is consciousness 
the evidence and authority of all legitimate speculation ; 
it is likewise the source and spring from which it flows. 
As the criterion of philosophy, it must be clear and un- 
adulterated; and hence, there emerge three great laws 
that regulate its legitimate development. These are: 
1, that it be charged with no fact but what is simple 
and ultimate; 2, that all the facts ascribed to conscious- 
ness be taken without reserve in coming to any conclu- 
sion; and 3, that nothing but the facts, or what these 
data imply, be accepted as legitimate in any process of 
inquiry. As one illustration of the fertility of accept- 
ing or of rejecting these leading laws, may be mentioned 
the circuinstance, that on the duality or unity of the 
first fact of consciousness hangs altogether the entire 
system of speculation which any inquirer may adopt. 
If, in saying that J perceive a stone, Í do not recognize 
that there are two independent objects in this act, my 
perceiving mind, and the stone which I perceive, as two 
separate independent existences, but maintain, with 
Berkeley, Fichte, and Ferrier, that what seems a stone is 
not really a stone, but only a mode of my mind or of 
some other mind, then I deny the duality of the sub- 
stances, and assert their unity. And if I do so, I deny 
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the doctrines of realism, and accept those of idealism, 
and, possibly, of pantheism. 

Con/‘script, a. | Lat. conscriptus, from conseribo — con, 
and scribo, to write.) Written down together; regis- 
tered; enrolled. 

Conscript Fathers pattes conscripti), in Roman an- 
tiquity, was an appellation of the senators, trom their 
names being registered together. 

—n. One enrolled to serve us a soldier in the army. See 
CONSCRIPTION. 

Conscrip' tion, n. [Lat. conscriptio.] An enrolling 
or registering; a compulsory enrolment of individuals 
for military or naval service. — The G in the Roman 
commouwealth was made, not by lot, but by arbitrary 
selection by the consuls from among the bulk of the 
citizens when a levy was required. In France, the C. 
was established during the Revolution, before which 
period the armies of that country had been recruited 
by voluntary enlistment. The word is first used ina 
law of 1798. According to the law as at present estab- 
lished, all citizens are linble to the C. at the age of 20. 
Fach arrondissement has its contingent allotted to it 
out of the total number required for the service, and 
this number is filled up by lot from the youths liable to 
the C. There are, however, various claims for exemp- 
tion recognized by the law. A similar system was occa- 
sionally resorted to in this country, during the civil war. 

Con’‘secon, in Canada W., a post-village of Prince Ed- 
ward. co., abt. 22 m. W. of Belleville, aud 15 m. from 
Brighton; pop. abt. 350. 

Con'secrate, v. a. [Lat. consecro, consecratus — con, 
and sacro, from sacer, sacred; Fr. consacrer.) To make 
or declare to be sacred. — Tu appropriate to sacred uses ; 
to set apart, dedicate, hallow, or devote to the service of 
God. — To canonize. 

Con'seerate, a. Sacred; devoted; consecrated. 

“ That consecrate place.” — Milton. 


Con’secrated, p.a. Made sacred; separated from a 

common to a sacred use; dedicated to the service of God. 
That consecrated roof." — Shaks. 

Con’secratedness, n. State of being consecrated. 

Con’‘seerater, n. Same us Cons! CRATUR, q. v. 

Con secrating, ppr. or a. Making sacred; appro- 
priating to n sacred use; dedicating to the service of 
God ; devoting. 

Consecra‘tion, n. Act of consecrating, or of sepa- 
rating from a common to a sacred use, or of devoting 
and dedicating a person or thing to the service and wor- 
ship of God. — Canonization. 

(kecl.) A newly-built church is consecrated with cer- 
tain ceremonies, varying in different communities. The 
admission of a bishop to his office is culled his con- 
secration, 

Con’secrator, n. One who consecrates. 

Con’‘secratory, a. That makes sacred. (R.) 

Consecta’‘neous, a. [Lat. consectuneus. See INPRA.) 
That follows of course. — Blount. 

Con’‘sectary, a. [Lat. conseclarius, from conseclari, to 
follow after eagerly, from con, and sectari, to follow 
eagerly, from segut, secutus, to follow.) Consequent ; 
consequential ; following by consequence. (R.) 

Con'sectary, n. Deduction trom premises; conse- 
quence ; corollary. 

Consecu’'tion, n. [Lat. consecutio—con, and sequor, 
secutus, to follow.) A following of one tuning after 
another; a following or sequel; train of consequences 
or deductions ; succession. 

Consec’utive, a. [Fr. consécutif; It. consecutivo.) 
Following in train; succeeding one another in a regu- 
lar order; successive; following; consequential; suc- 
ceeding. 

“ The actions of man, consecutive to volition.” —. e 

Consec'utively, adv. By way of consequence or 
succession, 

Consec’utiveness, n. Quality of being consecutive. 

Consegui' na, or Quesicuina, in Central America. a 
volcano of Nicaragua, on the E. side of Conchagua Gulf. 
Its height is abt. 4,000 feet from the mean level. The 
last eruption occurred in January, 1835. 

Consenes’cence, Consenes’cency, n. ‘om 
Lat. consenescens, ppr. of consenescere, to grow old toge- 
ther, from con, and senescere, to grow old.] Decay, in all 
parts, through age. — Worcester. 

Consen’sual, a. [Lat. consensus, to agree.) (Civil 
Law.) A contract is consensual when completed by the 


consent of the parties merely, without any further act. 

(Piysiol.) When one motion gives rise to the produc- 
tion of another motion contrary to or independent of 
the will, the latter is called a consensual movement ; as, 
e.g., the contraction of the iris when the eye is volun- 
tarily directed inwards. 

Consent’, n. [Lat. consensus. See the verb.] A sense or 
feeling in unison with that of another. — An agreement 
or yielding of the mind or will to what is proposed ; ac- 
cord of minds; unity of opinion or sentiment; agree- 
ment; harmony; sympathy, concord; assent; acquies- 
cence; concurrence ; joint operation. 

(Law.) C.is implied in every agreement. It snpposes 
a physical power to act, a moral power of acting, and a 
serious, determined, and free use of these powers. C. is 
erpress, When directly given, either viva roce or in 
writing. It isimplied, when manifested by signs, actions, 
or facts, or by inaction or silence, which raise a pre- 
sumption that the C has been given. 

—v. n. [Lat. consentio — con, and sentio, to discover by the 
senses, to think, to feel; Fr. consentir.) To think in 
unison with another: to be of the same mind: to agree 
or accord; to harmonize. — To yield; to accede; to ac- 
quiesce ; to assent; to comply; to allow; to admit; to 
grant; to congedo. 
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Consentane‘ity, n. Mutual agreement; consentane- 
ousness. 

Consenta’‘neous, a. Agreeable to; consistent with. 

Consenta'neously, adv. Agreeably ; consistently ; 
suitably, 

Consenta’neousness, n. Agreement; consistence. 

Consenter, n. One who consents. 

Consen‘tient, a. (Lat. consentiens.) Consenting; 
agreeing in mind; accordant in opinion. 

Consent'ing, n. Theact of one who consents. “Avoid- 
able consentings.” — Bp. Taylor, ( Worcester.) 

Consentingly, adv. In a consenting manner. 

Consequence, . [Lat. consequentia, from cen, and 
sequor, sequens, to follow.) That which follows from any 
act, cause, principle, or series of actions; an event or 
effect produced by some preceding act or cause; a re- 
sult, or issue. — Inference ; deduction; connection of 
cause and effect. — Importance; moment; distinction; 
as, u person of consequence. 

„The anger of Achilles was of such consequence, that it em- 
broiled the kings of Greece.” — Addison, RA 

(Tegie.) The conclusion of a syllogism, or that which 
results from the premises. 

Con’‘sequent, a [Fr., from 
ing, as the natural effect. 

(Logic.) Following by necessary inference or rational 
deduction. 

—n. That which follows a cause; effect ; result; conse- 
quence, 

(Logic.) Inference; deduction ; consequence. Usedin 
opposition to antecedent. 

( Math.) The second term of a ratio. 

Consequen’tial, a. Following as the effect or con- 
sequence. — Assuming the air of a person of couse- 
quence; vainglorious; conceited; pompous. 

(Log.) Having the consequence justly connected with 
the premises ; conclusive. 

Consequen’tially, adv. With just deduction of 
consequences ; by consequence; not immediately; event 
ually. 

—With assumed importance; with conceit. 

Consequen’tialness, n. Quality of being conse- 
quential. 

Con‘sequently, adr. By conseqnence; in conse 
quence of something; according; therefore. 

Con’‘sequentness, n Regular connection of propo- 
sitions; consecution of discourse. 

Conser’'tion, n. [Lat. consertio, from conserere, om- 
sertum, to join together, from con, and serere, to join.) 
Junction; adaptation. (k.) 

Conserv’able, a. That may be kept or preserved 
from decay or injury. 

Conservancy... [L. Lat. conserrantia, from Lat. con- 
servans, from conservo, to preserve.) Conservation ; pres- 
ervation. 

Conserv'nnt. a. [Lat. conservans.) Preserving: hav- 
ing the power or quality of preserving from decay, or 
destruction. 

Conservation, u. [Fr., from Lat. conservatio.] Act 
of conserving or preserving, guarding, or protecting; 
preservation; the keeping of a thing in a safe or entire 
state. 

Conserva'tional, a. That tends to preserve; pre- 
servative. (R.) 

Conserv’atism, n. [For conservativism, from conserva- 
tire.] (Polit.) The principles of the conservative party. 

Conservative, a. Preservative; having power to 
preserve in a safe and entire state, or from loss, waste, 
or injury.— Adhering to existing institutions; opposed 
to political changes. 

—n. (Polit.) One who aims to preserve from ruin, inno- 
vation, injury, or radical change; one opposed to politi- 
cal changes in the state or government. 

Conserv’atoire, n. [Fr., from It. 3 A 
name given to schools instituted fur the purpose of ad- 
vancing the study of music, and maintaining its purity. 
The most celebrated is the French C. de Musique, founded 
in Paris, 1784. The course of study is divided over 66 
different classes, in which all appertaining to music and 
also declamation is taught by the best masters. The 
elementary works published by this C. for all instru» 
ments are known over the whole world. Next to the C. 
of France come those of Milan, Warsaw, P. e, Brus 
sels, and Vienna, which last was established in 1816. 
In 1842, a C. was established in Leipsic, under the au- 
spices of Mendelssohn, which is reckoned the most im- 
portant in Germany at the present day. In Cologne a 
similar C. was founded in 1849. 

Con’servator, n. [Lat.; Fr. conservateur.) A pre- 
server; one who preserves from injury or violation. 

(Law.) A guardian. (Bo used in Connecticut.) 

Conservatory, n. A place for preserving anything 
in a state desired, 

Hart.) A glass house for the reception of tender 
plants that require protection from the weather. A 
conservatory requires a little artificial heat from a 
stove placed within it in winter only; and this con- 
stitutes the chief point of difference between the con- 
servatory and hot-house, which is heated by pipes, and 
an apparatus for the transmission of hot air, through- 
out the year, as well as by a bark-bed. Conservatories 
are often rendered an ornamental feature in a building 
when attached to it, and connected with one of the prin- 
cipal apartments, or forming the entrance. 

A gratuitous school of music and declamation, See Con- 
SERVATOIRE. 

Conserv'atrix, n. [Lat.] 
from injury, &c. 

Conserve’, r. 4. [Fr. conserver ; Lat. conservo — con, 

and servo, to save, to preserve, to keep.) To keep to` 

gether; to keep in a safe or sound state; to save; to 


Lat. consequens.] Follow- 


A woman who preserves 
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preserve.— To defend.—To candy or pickle for preser- 
vation. 

Con serve, n. That which is conserved, or preserved, | 
particularly fruits, by means of sugar, &c. ; a preserve. 
Conserver, n. Oue who conserves or preserves; one 

who prepares conserves. 

Cons ohock'en, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of 
Montgomery co., on tbe Schuylkill Kiver, abt. 13 m. N. 
W. of Philadelphia; pop. about 2, 

Consider, v.a. [Fr. considérer; Lat. considero, from 
con, and the root sid, allied to Gr. eidd, ido, to see, to 
perceive, to know.] ‘To look ut closely, earnestly, care- 
fully; to observe and examine; to view with care and 
attention; to fix the mind on; to reflect or meditate on 
carefully; to weigh; to ponder; to revolve; to study; 
to contemplate. — To have respect or regard to; to re- 
spect or regard; to take into view or account. 

—v.n. To think seriously, maturely, or carefully; to re- 
volve in the mind; to deliberate: to reflect; to ponder. 

Consid’erable, a. Fr. considérable.) That may be 
considered; worthy of consideration.— Worthy of re- 
gard, respect, or attention.— Deserving of notice; of 
some distinction. — Important; valuable. — Moderately 
large; not small; more than little. 

Consid’erableness, n. Importance; dignity; mo- 
ment; value; desert; a claim to notice. 

„By being heirs, they acquire a considerableness, and are forci- 
bly imposed upon the compaguy."’— Govt. of the Tongue. 

Consid’erably, adv. In a degree deserving notice; 
in a degree not trifling or unimportant. 

Consid’erance, n. [Lat. considerantia; Pr. conside- 
ransa ; It. consideranza.] Quality of being considerable. 


R.) 

cSnsid'erate, a. ¶ Lat. consideratus, from considero. 
See Consiper.} Given to consideration, or to sober re- 
flection; circumspect; careful; thoughtful; serious; 
prudent; deliberate; moderate. 
“ The expediency may appear to every considerate man. Addison. 


Consid’erately, adv. In a considerate manner. 

Consid’erateness, n. The quality of being consider- 
ate; prudence. 

Considera'tien, n. [Lat. consideratio.) Act of con- 
sidering; mental view; mature thought; serious delib- 
eration. 

“Let us think with consideration, and consider with acknowl- 
edgiug, and acknowledge with admiration.” — Sidney. 

—Contemplation; meditation upon any thing; as, “the 
consideration of her virtues.” — Sidney. 

Importance; claim to notice; worthiness of regard; re- 
spect ; as, “an author of consideration.” — Addison, 

Motive of action; ground of conduct. 

“He was obliged, antecedent to all other considerations, to 
search an asylum.” — Dryden. 

—Equivalent ; compensation. 

** We are provident enough not to 
able to our bodies under a good 
count of our souls. — Ray. 

(Law.) The material cause of a contract, without 
which it is not binding on the party. ©. is said to be 
either ezpresse/ or implied. An express C. is whore the 
motive or inducement of the parties to the contract is 
distinctly declared by its term, as where a man bar- 
gains to sell his land for $100. It is implied, where an 
act is done, or a legal demand forborne, at the request 
of another, without an express stipulation; in which 
case, the law presumes an adequate C. for the act or for- 
bearance to have been the inducement of the one party, 
and the offer of the other; as where a person comes to 
an inn and makes nse of it, intention to pay for the ac- 
commodation is presumed. C. is also either valuable, 
that is, for money or an equivalent; or it is of natural 
affection, certain degrees of relationship affording in 
some cases sufficient consideration for a gift. 

Censid’erator, n. One who considers or reflects. (n.) 

Consid’erer, n. A man of reflection; a thinker. 

Considering, prep. Taking into account or consid- 
eration; making allowance for. 

—n. The act of pondering or reflecting; thought; re- 
flection. — Worcester. 

Consid'eringly, adv. 
eration. 

Consign’, v.a. [Lat. igno — con, and signo, from 


rt with any thing service- 
ration, but make little ac- 


With consideration or delib- 
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Consim‘ilar, a. [Lat. con, and En 
That has a common resemblance. (R.) 

Consimilitude, a. [Fr. consimilitude. See SmI- 
TUDE.) Joint resemblance; similitude. (R.) 

Consist’ v. n. [Fr. consister; Lat. consisto — con, and 
sisto, to cause to stand, from sto, to stand; Gr. histémi, 
to cause to stand; Sans. tishtâmi, from std, to stand.] 
To stand or stay together; to be in a fixed or permanent 
state, as n body composed of parts in union or connec- 
tion; to subsist: to remain coherent; to be comprised ; 
to lie; to be composed or made up; to co-exist; to be 
compatible ; to agree. 

Consist’ence, Consistency, n. [Fr. consistance.) 
A standing or staying together; a being fixed in union; 
that state of a body in which component parts remain 
fixed. — A degree of density ; substance ; make. — Firm- 
ness of constitution; agreement or harmony of parts ; 
agreement or harmony with one's self, or with itself; 
congruity ; uniformity ; accordancy. 

Consist/ent, a. [Fr., from Lat. consistens.] Standing 
or staying together; fixed; firm; not fluid; not contra- 
dictory ; compatible; congruous; suitable; uniform ; ac- 
cordant; consonant; conformable, 

Consist/ently, adv. In a consistent manner. 

Consisto’rial, Con’sistory, a. Pertaining or re- 
lating to a consistory. 

Consisto’rian, a. Relating to an order of Presbyterian 
assemLJies. (n.) 

Consisto’rium, n. [Lat.] See Coxsisrokr. 

Con’sistory, n. [Lat. cosistorium, from consisto ; Fr. 
consistoire.) An assembly of ecclesiastical persons ; also 
certain spiritnal courts holden by the bishops in each 
diocese. At Rome the consistory denotes the judicial 
court constituted by the college of cardinals. The rep- 
resentative body of the reformed church in France is 

Lat. consocio, consociatus—con, and 


styled consiatory. 

| Conso’ciate, v. a. 
socius, a companion.| To unite or join together; to as- 
sociate; to cement or hold in close union. 

v. n. To unite; to coalesce. 

—n. A partner; an associate. (x.) 

Consocia’tion, n. Act of consociating ; intimate union 
of persons; association ; fellowship ; alliance; companion- 
ship ; union of things. 

—In the U. States, a anion of Congregational churches by 
their pastors und delegates; an ecclesiastical body or 
convention.— Worcester. 

Consocia’tional, a. That relates to a consocintion. 

Consol’able, a. That may be consoled or comforted. 

Consola’‘tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. consolatio, from con- 
solor, consolatus. See CoxsoLE.] A consoling or soothing; 
solace; comfort; alleviation of misery or distress of 
mind; refreshment of mind or spirits ; that which com- 
forts; the cause of comfort. 

Consola’tion, in Kentucky, a post-village of Shelby 
co., about 41 m. E, of Louisville. 

Consola’to del Ma’re, n. [It., the consulate of the 
sea.) (Marit. Law.) A code of sea-laws compiled by 
order of the ancient kings of Aragon. This code has 
been translated into every language of Europe, and was 
reprinted, Paris, 1831, in the collection of Lois mari- 
times, by J. M. Pardessns ; a collection of sea-laws which 
is very complete.— Bouvier. 

Con’solator, n. [Lat ; It. consolatore ; Fr. consolateur.] 
One who consoles ; a comforter. (R.) 

Consol’atory, a. [Lat. consolatorius.) Tending to 
give solace, consolation, or comfort; refreshing to the 
mind; assuaging grief. 

Console’, v. a. [Fr. consoler; Lat. consolor — con, and 
solor, to comfort, to solace. See SolAck.] To give solace 
to another ; to comfort; to cheer the mind in distress or 
depression ; to alleviate grief; to soothe ; to encourage ; 
to support. 

Console, n. Fr., from Lat. consolidare, to make firm or 
solid —con, and solidus, solid.] (Arch) A richly orna- 
mented bracket in the form of acorbel (see CORBEL), 


g. similar, q. v.] 


consigno 
signum, a sign, seal, or mark.] To deliver over to an- 
other by a formal agreement; to transfer; to give in 
trust; to commit, as a charge or trust; to intrust; to 
give, grant, or deliver ; to commit; to deposit. 

Consig’nature, n. (0. Fr.] A full or joint signa- 
ture or stamping. 

Consigne, (kdng'sin,) n. [Fr.] (i.) Countersign; 
watchword ; a sentinel. 

Consignee’, n. [Fr. consigné, pp. of consigner.) One 
to whom a consignment is made. 

Consign’er, n. One who consigns ; a consignor. 

Consignificant, a. Expressing joint signification. 

Consignifica’tion, n. [Lat. con, Eng. signification, 
q. v.] Joint signification. 

Consignificative,a. [Lat. cm, and Eng. significa- 
tive, q. v.] That has the same meaning. 

—n. A word, syllable, or character which has the same 
signification as some other. — Worcester. 

Consig’nify,. v.a. [Lat. con, and significare, from sig- 
num, a sign, facere, to mako.) To mark or denote in con- 
nection with something else. 

Consigniment, n. Act of consigning ; the thing con- 
signed. 

(Om.) Goods sent or delivered to a factor for sale-— 

The writing by which anything is consigned. 

Consignor’, n. One who makes a consignment. 

Consilience, n. [Lat con, and salire, to leap.) Co- 
incidence ; concurrence. 


fastened toa wall to form a support for busts, statuettes, 
candelabra, &c., or used to support a cornice as a mo- 
dillion. — The name console-table is applied to a semicir- 
cular table projecting from the wall, and supported on 
brackets terminating in a solid foot, or fixed to the wall. 
There are other forms of console-tables, but this is the 
most common. 

Consol'idant. a. [Lat. consolidans, ppr. of consoli- 
dare; Fr. consolidant.) That tends to consolidate. 
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Consolidate, v. a. (Fr. comsolider ; Lat. consolido, con- 
solidatus—con, and solidus, sulid.] To make wholly solid 
or firm; to press together loose or separate and 
form a compact muss; to harden or make dense and 
firm; to unite into one; to unite parts that have been 
separated ; to compact: to compress; to combine. 

. u. To grow solid; to grow firm and hard; to unite and 
become solid. 

—a. Consolidated. (u.) 

o p-a. Made solid, hard, or compact; 
united. 

Consolidation. n. Act of consolidating; state of 
being consolidated ; solidification. 

Consol idative, a. [Fr. consolidatif; Pr. consolidatiu ; 
Sp. and It. consolidativo.] ( Med.) A consolidating medi- 
cine. — Bailey. 

Con’sols, n. [From Consouipatg. Fr. consolidés. 
The chief English funded government security form 
of the three per cent. consolidated annuities: i. e. an- 
nuities payable to bond-holders by way of interest on 
their deposits in the public funds, and bearing interest 
at par of three per cent. (‘They are colloquially termed 
in England the three per cents.) 

Con’‘sonance, Con'sonaney, n. [Fr., from Lat. 
consonuntiu — con, aud sono, sonans, to sound.] Agree- 
ment; consistency ; unison ; congruity ; suitalleness. 

(Mus.) A sounding together or in unison; accord or 
agreement of simuliancous sounds; concord; harmony. 

Con’sonant, a. [Lat. consmans.] Having agreement 
or consistency ; congruous ; suitable ;—usually preceding 
with or to; as, cmsonant to nature. 

ia) Composed of consopances ; accordant; harmo- 
nious. 

—n. A letter sounded along with a vowel, and which can- 
not be sounded by itself. 

( Physiol.) A breath, or sound produced in the larynx, 
which suffers more or Jess interruption in its passage 
through the vocal tube. — Dunglison. 

Consonant'al, a. Relating to, or partaking of the 
nature of, a Consonant. 

Con’sonantly, adv. By consonance ; consistently; in 
agreement. 

Con’sonantness, n. Consistency; congruity; state 
ot being consonant or harmonious. 

Con’‘sonous, a. [iat consonus.) Agreeing in sound ; 
symphonions. — Johnson, 

Con Sordi'ni, It., with teansa] (Mus.) A direction 
to perform a passage, if on a pianoforte, with the dam- 
pers down, or on a violin with the mute on; it is usually 
written short, C. &. 

Consort, n. [Lat. consors — con, and sors, sortis, lot.) 
He, she, or that which shares the same lot with another; 
u companion; a partner; an intimate associate; a wife 
or husband ;—applied in a modern sense chiefly to per- 
sons of royal degree or position, in countries where 
women are able to reign; as, a queen-consort ; a prince- 
consort; i.e. the wife of a Neigung monarch, or spouse 
of a queen-regnant. 

(Naut.) A term applied to a ship sailing in company 
with another, 

(Eng. Law.) The queen consort, the wife of the reign- 
ing king, is, in all legal proceedings, looked upon as a 
single, not as a married woman, She may purchase and 
convey lands, grant leases, and do other acts of owner- 
ship without the intervention of the king. She may 
also sue and be sued in her separate person. and 
sesses courts and officers distinct Irom those of the 
She pays no toll, and is free from any fine which a court 
could impose upon women in general; but in other re- 
spects she is on a similar footing with the other suljects 
of the king. In her life and person, however, she enjoys 
the same protection as the king, it being high treason to 
design the death of either. The husband of a queen 
regnant is not endowed by the constitution with any 
distinctive rights or privileges. All his privileges and 
honors, therefore, must emanate from the crown, under 
the form of warrant, grant, patent, &c., or else be con- 
ferred by act of parliament introduced after a royal 
message on the subject. Up to 1857, when the title of 
Prince Consort was bestowed upon him by letters-patent, 
the late Prince Albert possessed no distinctive title and 
no place in court ceremonial but such as was accorded 
to him by courtesy. 

—v. i. To partuke of the same lot with another; to write 
in company; to keep company with; to associate ;— 
preceding with; as, to consort with bad company. 

—v.a, To unite or join, as in affection, marriage, com- 
pany, Kc. 

Con sortsliip, n. State or condition of a consort; fel- 
Ows b. 

Con'seund n, (Bot.) See SYMPHITUM. 

Conspeeific, a. Belonging, or pertaining to, the same 
species, 

Cons; tus, n. [Lat.] A synopsis, epitome, or general 
sketch of any subject. 

Conspicu'ity, n. Brightness; clearness of comprehen- 
sion to the vision. 

Conspic’uous, a. [Lat. conspicuus, from conspicio 
con, and specio, to see.) Visible; open to the view; o 
vious to the eye; easy to be seen; apparent; manifest. 

—Clearly perceived or understood mentally; prominent; 
eminent; illustrious; distinguished; as, a conspicuous 
fault, or virtue. 

Conspic'uously, adv. In a conspicuous manner; 
prominently. 

Conspic’uousness, n. State of being conspicuous ; 
openness or exposure to the view; a state of being visi- 
ble at a distance. 

— Eminence; distinction ; celebrity; renown. 


“ Their writings attract more readers dy the author's conte 
ousnces. '— Boyle. 


ng. 
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Conspiracy, n. Fr. conspiration; Lat. conspiratio, 


from conspiro, consptralus. See CONSPIRE.) A plot; a 
cabal; a confederacy ; a combination committed to an 
evil or nefarious purpose; as, “ faction and opirao 

yden. 


—A concurrence; a general tendency of two or more 

causes to an event; as, “ morbific conspiracy.” - Harvey. 
(Law.) In the strictest sense, an agreement of two or 

more persons falsely to indict one, or procure him to be 
indicted tor felony; who, after his ucquittal, may bave 
his writ of conspiracy. In a more general sense, many 
species of combinations to injure another are termed 
conspiracies ; as to procure one W be arrested, to defraud 
under certain circumstances, &c. C. is au indictable ot- 
feuce; and two at least of the persons indicted must be 
found guilty to produce conviction, as otherwise the 
offence is not proved agaiust any one. 

Conspira’‘tion, n. [Fr.] Au agreement of two or 
more persons for one end or object; conspiracy. — Huar- 
monious operation. (x.) 

Conspirator, n. (Fr. conspirateur.) One who con- 
spires; one who euguges in a piot or conspiracy. 

Conspire’, v. i. 18 conspira— con, und spiro, to 
breathe, to blow; Fr. conspirer.) To agree together; to 
unite; to plot; to confederate; to combine for some evil 
purpose; to hatch treason, sedition, or rebellion; as, to 
conspire agninst the state. 

—To concur or tend to one end; as, all things conspire to 
make you happy. 

The press, the pulpit, and the stage, 
Conspire to censure and expose our age.” — Roscommon, 

—v.a. To combine to a certain end; to hatch a plot; to 
concur in; as, to conspire one's death. 

Conspir'er, u. A conspirator; one who conspires; a 
plotter. 

“ Where conspirers are, 
Macbeth shall never vanquished be.” —Shaks. 


Conspiringly, adv. By, or after the manner of a 


conspiracy. 

Constable, n. [Fr. connétable; O. Fr. connestable ; 
Lat. comes stabuli.} In the Middle Ages, an officer under 
certain Eurupean crowns, who had the command of the 
army, and the coguizance of military matters, and who 
was judge of the court of chivalry; as, the Constable of 
Frauce, Lord High Constable of England, Constable of the 
Tower of London, &c. 

(Eng. Law.) A police officer or person placed in charge 
of the public peace; more properly applied, at the pres- 
ent time, to a petty officer who keeps the peace in a par- 
ish or rural district. 

(Amer. Law.) In the U. States, generally, a petty offi- 
cer, whose duties include a limited judicial power as 
conservator of the peace, a ministerial power for the 
service of writs, &c., and some other duties not strictly 
referable to either of these heads. They are authorized 


to arrest, without warrant, on a reasonable suspicion of 
felony, for offences ugainst the peace committed in their 
presence, and in various other cases. 

Con'stable, Joux, à distinguished English landscape- 
painter, B. in Suffolk, 1776. Among his best works are 
the Valley Farn, in the Vernon Gallery, and the Corn 
Field, in the National Gallery, England. D. 1837. 

Con’stable, in New York, a township of Franklin co.; 
pop. 1,546, 

Con’stablery, n. See CONSTABULARY. 

Con stableship, n. State or office of a constable. 

Con’stableville, in New Fork, a post-village of Lewis 
co., abt 138 m. N.W. of Albany. 

Con’stablewick, n. Jurisdiction of a constable. 

Constab’ulary, Con’stablery, n. [Lat. constabu- 
larius.| The 9805 constables at large; us, the Irish 
mounted constabulary. 

—a. Pertaining to, or consisting of, constables. 

Con’stance. (Ger. Konstanz, or Kostnitz ; anc. Constan- 
tia.) A city of the grand-duchy of Baden, the capital 
of the circle of the Lake, situate on the Lake of Con- 
stance, 35 miles from Zurich. It is the see of a bishop, 
and contains an old episcopal castle, with a cathedral 
church, in which are several fine specimens of Gothic 
sculpture. Min,. Silk and cotton goods, and watches. 
The house where Huss was arrested, and where there 
is a bust of him, ia still shown. The annexation of C. 
to the Austrian dominions took place in 1549, and to 
Baden in 1805. Pop. 7,000. 

C., Council of. (Eccl. Hist.) A celebrated council 
held at the above city, between 1414 and 1418. It was 
summoned at the request of the emperor Sigismund to 
put an end to the great schism in the Charch arising 
from the contest between Jolin XXIII., Gregory XIL, 
and Benedict XIII, for the papal chair : and also to pre- 
vent the spread of the doctrines of John Huss. There 
were assembled, besides the emperor and Pope John 
XXIIL, twenty-six princes, one hundred and forty 
counts, twenty cardinals, seven patriarchs, twenty arch- 
bishops, ninety-one bishops, six hundred prelates and 
doctors, and about 4,000 priests, This council deposed 
the three rival popes, and elected Martin V. as head of 
the Church, and tried and condemned to the stake both 
John Huss aud Jerome of Prague. 

, LAKE or. lies between Suabia and Switzerland, and is 
traversed from E. to W. by the Rhine. Ext. 42 miles 
long, with an extreme breadth of 9. Area, 200 sq. m. 
At its N.W. it divides into two branches, each about 14 
miles in length. It is subject to the phenomenon of 
suddenly rising and falling, and only freezes when the 
winters are very severe. Its banks, which are very 
fertile, are also remarkable for the many picturesque 
views they present. 

Constance, in Kentucky, n post-office of Boone co. 

Con'stancy, n. [Lat. constantia — con, and sto, stans, 
to stand.] A standing or holding firmly, fixedly, or 
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steadily; immutability ; unalterable continuance; a 
manent state; stability; as, the constancy of creation. 

—Firmuess ; fixedness; steadiness; steadfastness; perse- 
vering resolution; enduring or lasting affection; as, 
constancy of purpose. 

Con‘stans I., Flavius JULIUS, one of the sons of Con- 
stantine the Great, and his successor in the sovereignty 
of Africa, Italy, and Western Illyricum, A. D. 337. His 
brother Constantine endeavored to dispossess him of it, 
but being deteated aud slain in the attempt, C. became 
master of the whole empire. His conduct was, however, 
so offensive to the people, that the standard of revolt 
was hoisted, and Constans was put to death, A. D. 350. 

Con’stant, a. [Fr, from Lat. constans.) Firm; fixed: 
steadfast; steady; unvaried ; unchanging; permanent ; 
unalterable; immutable; unshaken. 

“ Both loving one fuir maid, they yet remained constant friends,” 
Sidney. 

(Math.) Applied to a quantity which remains the same 
for all cases of the problem, in opposition to a variable. 
Thus, in questions about the fall of bodies in given 
times, the force of gravity is a C. quantity. In the in- 
tegral calculus, the name of C. is given to those quanti- 
ties which, after integration, are annexed to the integral. 

—n. That which remains unchanged or invariable. 

(Math.) A quantity which remains the same through- 
out a problem. 

Con’stant, ve REBECQUE, Bensamin. There are few 
names in the political and literary history of France, 
since the first revolution, which present us with a more 
curious subject of speculation, than that of Benjamin 
Constant; but the leading facts of his career, and avery 
summary judgment upon them, is all that we can give 
here. He was the descendant of a French family, de- 
naturalized by the Edict of Nantes, und was B. in Lau- 
sanne, 1767. He came to Parisin the heat of the revo- 
lutionary period, and his philosophical spirit led him 
into allinnce with the most talented men of that period. 
In 1796 he brought himself into notice by a work enti- 
tled, De la Force du Gouvernement Actuel de la France et 
dela Necesnté de s'y Rallier, being an appeal in support 
of the Directory. The year following he claimed the 
rights of a French citizen, and procured a degree which 
restored the descendants of the religious exiles of France 
to their proper country; increasing his literary fame 
about the same period, by his treatises on political reac- 
tion, and on the effects of terror. Though an influential 
member of the political circle, C. was not called upon to 
exercise any public function until the ascendancy of Na- 
poleon was established, when he became a member of 
the tribunate, and aspiring to lead the opposition, was 
ordered to quit France in 1802. Madame de Staël, with 
whom he was politically connected, being ordered into 
exile at the same time, they left the capital together, 
and travelled over many parts of Europe, at length fix- 
ing their abode in Germany, where they cultivated an 
acquaintance with its rising literature, and enjoyed the 
intimacy of Schlegel. It was here that C. wrote his fa- 
mous work On the Spirit of Conquest and Usurpation, 
bis tragedy of Walstein, &c.; and besides courting the 
Muses, contrived to form an alliance with the daughter 
of the Prussian minister, Prince Hardenberg. On the 
fall of Napoleon, in 1814, C. returned to Paris, and not 
only advocated the alliance of the Bourbons, as he 
hoped, with the institutions achieved by the people, but 
denounced in bitter language the conqueror, who was 
even then returning to reclaim his authority. By what- 
ever arguments he was won over to the cause of Napo- 
leon — and there is reason to believe they leave no stain 
on his patriotism — this singular politician figured as a 
counsellor of state during the hundred days, and though 
he quitted France at the crisis of the second restoration, 
he appeared again as a deputy under Louis XVIII. B. 
Constant, Manuel, and Lafayette, in the chamber of rep- 
resentatives (1819), boded no gvod to the royalists, and 
the murder of the Duc de Berry, followed by the discus- 
sion of the electoral laws, was the signal for a new con- 
flict, and for that brilliant opposition which ended in 
the revolution of 1830. During this interval, B. Constant, 
besides taking a leading part in the discussions of the 
chambers, contributed many political and other works 
to the literature of his country; and was also actively 
engaged as one of the editors of The Minerva, The pre- 
sumed cause of his death, which happened within six 
months after the abdication of Charles X., was the fa- 
tigue and exposure which he underwent during the tu- 
mults of July; and it is singular to add, that he closed 
his career by accepting favors from Louis Philippe. The 
problem for the biographer is to reconcile his loyalty to 
constitutional principles, and his cosmopolitan views 
with his versatile conduct asa politician, We are in- 
clined to believe that he was trustful beyond what would 
be esteemed political propriety, and hoped, it may be, 
too mnch. lence he was disposed to accept the fait 
accompli, and make the best of it, and only when his too 
generous expectations were disappointed, commenced 
those chivalrous attacks which appear so extraordinary 
in contrast with his liaisons in the camp of the enemy. 
His philosophical refinement, his dramatic tastes, and 
his high sense of honor when placed on a side, in the 
scale of royalty, as it was natural they should be, 
weighed too much against his political sagacity, on the 
other. His romance of Adolphe exercised a great influ- 
ence on the youth of his time. 

Constantia, (kon-stan’she-d,) n. A choice wine grown 
in S. Africa, Cape Colony. It much resembles sherry, 
and when obtained in a pure state, appears both as a 
white and a red wine, of an extremely smooth flavor and 
delicate bouquet. The vine whence it is derived origi- 
nally came from Shiraz, in Persia. The quantity of this 
wine, when produced in the best years, does not exceed 
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22,000 imp. gallons ; consequently, every season’s growth 
is sold beforehand, and it is almost impossible otherwise 
to obtain it. 

Constantia, in New York, a post-village and town- 
ship of Oswego co., on Oneida Lake, abt, 115 m. W. N. W. 
of Albany, 

Constantia, in Olio, n post-office of Delaware co. 


|Constantia Centre, in New York, a post-office of 


Oswego co. 
Constanti’na, a town of Spain, defended by a strong 
castle, 40 m. from Seville; pop. 7,832. 
Con’stantine, an inland city of N. Africa, in Algeria, 
cup. of its E. prov., beyond the Lesser Atlas chain, on a 
eninsulated height, surrounded on three sides by the 
ommell, or Wad-el-Kebir (the ancient Ampsrga), which 
partly runs through a deep ravine, crossed by an ancient 
ridge, 114 yards above the water, and 113 in length; 
190 m. E.S.E of Algiers. Lat. 36° 24’ N., Lon. 6° d“ E. 
C. is strongly fortified, us well by art as by nature, hav- 
ing walls on the landward side casemated, and 5 feet in 
thickness. It has 4 gates; and on the N., or more ele- 
vated side of the plateau, on which the city is built, is 
the Kasba, or citadel. C. contains many mosques, and 
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a fine palace; other than these, there are few buildings 
of any architectural beauty or importance. Manf. Sad- 
diery, boots, coarse blankets, 4c. C. carries on an ac- 
tive trade with the 5 in 1536, C. was attacked by the 
French, who then sustained a repulse; but in the fol- 
lowing year took it by storm, after a vigorous resist- 
ance. It has since remained in French occupation. 
Pop., census 1876, 34,726: 8,742 French, 3,581 other 
Euro; 8, 4,925 Jews, and 17,478 native Mussulmeu. 

Con’stantine, in Michigan, a post-village and town- 
ship of St. Joseph co., on the St. Joseph River, abt. 89 m. 
S. W. of Lansing. 

Constantine I., FLAVIUS VALERIUS, surnamed THE 
Great, a Roman emperor, son of Constantius Chlorus, 
by Helena, born 4. D, 272 On the death of his father, 
306, C. was proclaimed emperor, and married Fausta, the 
daughter of Maximian, but was soon involved in a war 
with his father-in-law, who assumed the title of empe- 
ror. The usurper’s reign was brief, and on hie being 
taken prisoner, C. caused him to be strangled. This in- 
volved him in a war with Maxentius, son of Maximian, 
in which the latter was defeated and drowned in the 
Tiber. It is said that, as he was going to fight against 
Maxentius, he saw a cross in the sky, with this inscrip- 
tion: ev rovrw vexa —in hoc signo vinces,(by this sign thou 
shalt conquer). In the year 312, he became a convert 
to Christianity, and obtained an eusy victory, ever 
after adopting a cross or labarum as his standard. 
Being then sole emperor, he began to reform the state, 
He prohibited nocturnal assemblies, and abolished 
many of the obscenities of paganism. In 321 he or- 
dered the observance of the Sunday, and abstinence from 
work on that day; caused the Christian churches which 
war bad destroyed to be rebnilt, and in 325 assembled 
the first universal council of Nicwa: abolished the con- 
sulting of oracles, and the fights of gladiators; but in 
326, upon a false accusation, caused his son Crispus to 
be beheaded for attempting to seduce Fausta, his own 
stepmother, She herself, however, was afterwards put 
to death. In 323 he founded the city where Byzantium 
formerly stood, and called it by his own name, Constan- 
tinopolis. Here he transported of the Roman sen- 
ate; and, by keeping his court in it, raised it to be the 
rival of Rome, in population and magnificence. From 
that time tbe two Imperial capitals began to look upon 
each other with an eye of envy; and soon after the age 
of C, a separation was made of the two empires, and 
Rome was called the capital of the western, and Con- 
stantinopolis the capital of the eastern. D. at Nicomedia, 
337. having been baptized only a few days before. — This 
emperor has been distinguished for personal courage, 
and praised for the protection he extended to the Chris- 
tians: but the murder of his son Crispus has been de- 
servedly censured. His remains were carried to Con- 
stantinopolis, where he was sumptuously interred. He 
was placed by the senate of Rome among the gods, and 
by the Christians of the East, among the saints. His 
festival is celebrated on the 2lst of May by the Greek, 
Russian, and Coptic churches. He left three sons, Con- 
stantinus, Constans, and Constantius, among whom he 
divided his empire. 

Constantine II., called the Younger, eldest son of the 
above, received, as his share of the empire, on the death 
of his futher, Gaul, Spain, and Britain. Being desirous, 
however, of possessing himself of the territory of his 
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brother Constans, he was killed in Italy, 340. 
Constantine III, ( Nowus,) n. 612 4. b.; D. 641. 
Constantine IV. emperor of the East, surnamed 


tus, or the Bearded, was son of Constans II., whom he 


succeeded in 668, His two brothers, Tiberius and Hera- 
clius, shared the title of Augustus, but bud little or no 
share in the government, and towards the close of his 
reign, (i, under the influence of suspicion, hud them 
mutilated and put to death. Constantinople was unsac- 
cvesfally attacked by the Mussulmans in Wund the six 
following years; and it was during these wars that the 
famous “Greek fire” was invented. C. convoked and 
took in the sixth general council held at Constan- 
ti at which the doctrine of the Monothelites was 
col ned. D. 685. 

Constantine V. ay 33 ad the East, succeeded his father, 
Lev the Isanrlan, n748. Heasided with the Iconoclasts, 
who hurled down the images of the mints, and perse- 
cuted the followers of the Roman Catholic Church. D. of 
the plague, in an expedition against the Bulgarians, 775, 

Coysrantine Vi,emperor of the East, was son of Leo IV., 
whom he succeeded iu 780. Being ouly 10 years old 
when bis father died, his mother Irene was his guardian 
and regent of the empire. On arriving at a mature age 
he wished to assume the government himself; but 
Irene, made cruel by ambition, had him imprisoned. He 

in 790, exiled his mother, recalled ber, and 
finally, ruined by his licentious living, and despised by 
his subjects, a conspiracy was formed against him, Irene 
taking the lead in it; and being imprisoned, his eyes 
were put out by her orders, The blind prince languished 
tome time in . — and p. in 797. 

Constantine VII, was named emperor in 868, during the 
lifetime of his father, Basilius L, but D. before him, 878. 

Consrantine VIEL, surnamed Phrphyrogenitus, emperor 
of the East, succeeded Leo the Wise in 95, He was 
1 and devoted himselfchiefly to study. 
He ad · uittod colleagues to the throne, so thatat last five 
émperors were reigning ther. C. left a treatise on 
state affairs, n geography of the empire, and the Life of 
tir Basilius, the Macedonian, D. 959, poisoned, 
it is by his son Romanus, 

Constantine IX., son of Romanus I., reigned with his 
father and his two brothers, from 919 to 945, during the 
time that Porphyrogenitus was deposed. 

Constantine X., son of Romanus II., succeeded John Ze- 
misces, and waa proclaimed emperor of the East, with 
his brother, Basilius I, who held the principal author- 
ity till 1025, when he died. ©. was, after that, sole em- 
peror. D. 1028, 

Constantine XI., surnamed the Gladiator, obtained the 
empire in 1042, having married the empress Zoe, widow 
of Romanus III. This prince is known alone for his 
debaucheries. He allowed the Turks to increase their 
territories at his expense, and to establish themselves 
in Persia, 

Covstantine XII., surnamed Dusas, succeeded, in 1059, 
Isanc Comnenus, who had — ng him, In his reign 
the Scythians ravaged the y re, and some cities wore 
destroyed b, uakes. D. 1067, 

CONSTANTINE II., the last of the Greek em suc- 
ceeded to the throne in 1448. He was killed in bravely 
22 Constantinople against Mabomet II, who, in 
1453, egel the city with 300,000 men. The heroic 
valor e by C in this unequal contest demands 
our admiration; but valor was of po avail, the city was 
taken by storm, and thus ended the Greek empire. 

Constantine, Flavius Jutivs, a private soldier, who 
was raised by the army in Brit»in to the imperial dig- 
nity in 409, on which he crossed over to Gaul, and con- 

uered that country and Spain. He fixed his court at 

ries, where he was besieged by Coustantins, the general 
of the emperor Honorias, to whom he surrendered on 
the promise that his life should be spared; but it was 
eeu violated, and both C. aud his sou were pat to 
death, A. b. 411. 

Constantine I., king of Scotland from 458 to 479. — 
G II., king from 458 to 871. — C. III., king from 903 to 
943. — C. IV., usurped the throne, aud was killed by the 
brother of Kenneth. 1082. 

Constantine, a pope who was elected in 708, and p. 
714.— There was also an anti-pope of this name, who 
usurped the holy office in 107. 

papery shape nla age | the second son of the em- 

Paul of Russia, u. 1779. In the wars against 

6 himself by his personal bravery, 
though not by his capacity for command. He was the 
elder brother of the emperor Nicholas, to whom he 
ceded the crown on the death of the emperor Alexander 
L, their brother, C. was afterwards made viceroy of 
Poland, and ruled that nufortanate country with great 
severity. D. of cholera, 1531. 

Constantine, Nixovarviren, the second son of the 
Emperor Nicholas of Russia, and brother of the Emperor 
Alexander II., grand-duke and great admiral of Russia. 
B. 1827. In the war of 1454-56, he had the defences of 
the Baltic intrusted to his care, in conjunction with 
Admiral Lütke; but 5 of the Emperor hardly 
allowed the prince any display of courage or ability. 
He was made Viceroy of Poland in 1802. 

ee angry pie, [o called from ita restorer, Con- 
stantine the Great; rk. Stampoun, or Tu. and 
the anc. Byzantium,) a famous city of S. Europe, cap. 
of the Turkish empire, and the first city of the Moham- 
medan world,—a distinction which it has held since 
1453, when it censed to be the cap. of the Eastern em- 
pire. The situation of ©, whether considered in a com- 
mercial or political point of view, is the finest imagi- 
nable. Itoccupies a foe pom promontory near the E. 
extremity of the prov, of Ronmelin (anc, Thrace), nt the 
Junction of the Sea of Murmora with the Thracian Bos- 
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phorus, or channel of Constantinople, being separated 
by its subarbs of Galata, Pera, and Cassim-Pasha, by the 
noble harbor called the Golden Horn ; Lat. 410 W 12” N., 
Lon. 28° 60 2" E. C. standing, as it does, on the nar- 
row straits uniting the Mediterranean and Euxine sens, 
at unce commands, and is the entrepôt for, the commerce 
between them. The harbor is excellent, having suf- 
cient depth of water to float the largest ships, and can 
necommodate more than 1,000 sail. The distance across 
from Sernglio Point (where there is n light-house), to 
the opposite suburb of Scutari, on the Asiatic coast, is 
rather more than an Eng. mile, Near the latter place 


Pig. d. — VIEW OF CONSTANTINOPLE AT THE END OF 
THE 17TH CENTURY, 


there is also a well-situated licht honse. Foreigners re- 
side in Galata, Pera, and the salurba on the E. side of 
the harbor, and it is there, consequently, that the chief 
commerce of the place is carried on, The quays are 
good, and ships lie close alongside. The city of C. proper 
is shaped somewhat in the form of a harp, with a 


length E. to W. of abt. 316 m. and a varying breadth | 


of from 1 to Am Its circult is believed to be aht. 13 m, 
Like Rome, ( stands upon 7 hills, rising progressively 


from the water one above the other, and each crowned | 


by some noble and conspicuons edifice, This amphi- 
theatre of peopled hills, with its innumerable cupolas 
and minarets, interspersed with tall, dark cypresses, and 
its almost unrivalled port, presents a coup-d' aul of in- 
comparable magnificence as seen fromthe exterior, The 
city once entered, however, the illusion vanishes, The 
streets are narrow, mean, and dirty, and only redeemed 
from alolute ugliness by the numerous palaces, 
mosques, bazaars, khans, fountains, e, that constitute 
its sole internal attractions. C. uins, at present, 14 
royal and 332 other mosques, 40 Moslem colleges, 183 
hospitals, 36 Christian churches, several synagogues, 130 
public baths, newrly 200 * khang” or inn», besides innn- 
nierable caravanserss, baxurs, coffeehouses, and public 
fountains, Besides these, ( is tolerably rich in fine 
Greek monumental remains, and other antiquities. C. 
was originally surrounded by walle flanked by towers, 
which now only partially exist in n perfect state; and 
2 besides, 43 gates, of which but 7 now remain, 

he honses for the most part are built of wood, and the 
streets being inconceivably narrow, disn«trous fires have 
heen, consequently, of 5 occurrence, The Srog- 
lio (or chief residence of the Bultan) consists of a vast 
agglomeration of npartments, mosques, kiosks, gardens, 
groves, &c., walled in for a circuit of 3 m. The princi- 
pal entrance to this imperial quarter is by the gate 
called Bal-a-hoomajin, or “ Sublime Porte,” guarded 
by 50 mon, and having a niche on either side in front. in 
which the hends of state offenders are publicly exposed, 
The Seraglio contains some very magnificent buildings, 
and is estimated to contain about 10,000 inmates. The 
mosques of Care, generally speaking, very magnificent 
structures, more expecially those of St. Sophia (see fig. 
458), Solyman the Magnificent, nnd Sultan Achmet I. 
The suburb of Galata is, as it were, Christendom in 
Turkey; taverns are tolerated, and the Turks them- 
selves resort thither to take a social glass. Topkanah 
contains an arsenal, artillery-lwrracks«, magazines, and 
A cannon-foondry. Pera ia heantifally situated, but ir- 
regularly built and ill paved. It ls abt. 2 m.in length; 
its population is almost wholly Frank, and it contains 
the residences of most of the European ambassadors, 
that of the U. States minister, besides 1 Greek and 4 Cath- 
olle churches, a monastery of dervishes, nnd a Moam- 
medan college. In ISTI it suffered severely from a fire, 
which destroyed 10,000 houses, among which were the 
Dances of nearly all the ambassadors, and property 
estimated at $8,000,000. The other adjoining suburh, 
Castim-Pasha, contains the great naval arsenal, dock- 
yards, barracks, the palace of the Capndan-Pasha, &e. 
The manufactures of C. are few: the principal are those 
of silk and cotton fabrics, arms, morocco leather, sad- 
dlery, shoes, meerschaum pipes, Ac. The foreign trade, 
however, ia very considerable, more particularly in im- 
ports of corn, iron, timber, tallow, furs, textile fabrics, 
ron-ware and catlery, furniture, drugs, Ac, and coffee. 
The exports are less important, comprising, chiefly, silk, 
carpets, hides, wool, gouts’-hair, potash, wax, galls, bul- 
lion, and diamonds The trade is almost entirely in the 
hands of English, French, American, Armenian, Greek, 
and Jew merchants, C. is the residence of a Greek, an 
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Armenian, and a Catholic-Armenian patriarch. Ele 
mentary schools are common. and in every quarter there 
are Turkish free-echvols for the poor, the cost of which 
is defrayed out of the revenue of the mosques, There 
are 16 public libraries, the greater number of which 
are attached to the royal mosques, and © ts distin- 
guished from every other European capital by baving 
no names to its streets, no humps, and no post-office. — 
C. was originally founded by Byzas, 656 b. C., from whom 
it derived its olden name of Byzantium; and having 
been destroyed by Severus, was rebuilt, 4. D. 328, by the 
emperor Constantine, who made it the exp. of the Ro- 
man empire. Ou the suljjugation of the Eastern empire 
by the Usmaniis, or Turks, C. continued to be the cap. 
of the Eastern or Ottoman Empire. Its wealth and 
magnificence were celebrated during the Middle Ages. 
It has sustained numerous sieges, but has only been 
twice taken: first, in 1204, by the Crusaders, who re 
tained possession till 1261; and, Instly, by the Turks, 
under Mohammed II- in 1453, when the last remnant 
of the Roman empire was finally suppressed. Fop 
1879, est. 600,000, 

Constantius I., surnamed Chlorus (the Pale), 
Roman emperor, was the son of Eutropins and Claudia, 
niece of Claudius II. He distinguished himself as a 
soldier under the emperors Aurelian and Probus. In 
292 he was made Cæsar and governor of the Gauls, 
Spain, and Brituin. Ile reconquered Britain, long in 
revolt under Caurausius and Allectus; won a great 
victory over the Alemanni in 300; became Augustus in 
305, and died at York in the following year. By Helena, 
his first wile, C. was futher of Constantine the Great. G 
ruled his provinces with great justice and pradence, and 
won the esteem of all classes of his subjects, 

Constantius, Flavius Julius, Roman emperor, son of Con- 
stantine the Great, was made Cesar in 323, and elected 


emperor in 337. The soldiers, tò secure the throne to 
the three sons of Constantine, massacred the uncles and 
cousins of those princes, with the exception of Julian, 
“the Apostate,” and his brother Gallus. After this the 
sous of Constantine divided the empire, Constantius 
taking the enst for his share, Magnentius, governor of 
Rhætin, murdered Constans, who hnd gnod over 
Italy 13 years; on which Constantius marched against 
the murderer, whom be defeated, and bis elder brother 
being also dead, he became sole emperor. He died on 
his march against Julian, who had assumed the purple. 

Con stantly. adv. In a constant manner; invariably; 
without change. 

Constant. n. lat., it appears.) (Lu) A certificate by 
an officer that certain matters therein stated appear on 
record, 

Con'stellate, v.i. To ez in radiance; to shine in 
one general splendor. (R. 

—To unite in one general lustre or radiance, (u.) 

—To adorn or gem with stars or constellations. 

Constellation, n. [Fr., from Lut. constellatio—con, 
and stella, a * (Astron.) In order to distinguish 
with greater facility the different stars, it hns been the 
practice of observers, from time immemorial, to separate 
them into groups or clusters, which have received the 
name of constellations, These are represented by the 
fizures of men or animals, or other objects to which they 
were fancied to have some resemblance. H. 
called them Asferiems ; Aristotle and Hyginus, Bi dies ; 
Proclus, Animals ; — mite 1 the —— c- 
stellation has been long establ y 
The origin of these figures and names Eee ‘In 
impenetrable obscurity. By most authors the 12 Cof 
the zodiac are supposed to have been established ubout 
1,700 years before our æra, either by the Fgyptians or 
the Chaldeans. Dupuis supposes them to have had an 
incomparably more ancient origin, and that their names 
are significative of the climate of Egypt at the 
when the solstice was in Capricorn; that fs, t 
15,000 before Christ. But even on this hypothesis, 
namely, that the names of the godiacal C, or signs, as 


Fig. — CONSTELLATION OF LEO. 


they are frequently called, are significative of the sea- 
sons, it may be supposed that reference was made to the 
sign Opposite to the sun, instead of that which the sun 
occupied; in which case the origin of the names would 
be referable to an epoch preceding our wra by abont 
2,000 or 3,000 years. This arises from the motion of the 
equinoctial points, which regress or go backward annn- 
ally among the stars, accomplishing belf a revolution 
in abont 12,500 years. Aratus and Ptolemy among the 


ancients, and Bayer, Helvetius, and Lacalle, fn more 
modern times, are the principal astronomers who have 
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3 the stars into C Tycho Brahe, Lemonier, 

-zobut, and Halley, have added five more, which are 
recognized Many more have been named by these and 
other astronomers, Which are nuot admitted into the list 
of acknowledged C. Bayer commenced the notation of 
the stars in the various C. by the Greek alphabet, mark- 
ing the brightest star by the first letter, and su on; 
and when there were more stars than Greek letters, he 
denoted the rest by small italics. The stars were num- 
bered in each C. by Flumsteed, in the order of their 
right ascension, and this is the plan usually adopted in 
the catalogues of Bradley, Lacaille, and others. There 
are 48 C. given by Aratus and Ptolemy, which are de- 
picted on the celestial globe, and in star maps; but as 
many more have been added since the time of Ptolemy, 
some of which are rejected; so that the acknowledged 
number is about 90. 

—An assemblage of excellences or splendors; as, a constel- 
luim of female beauty. 

Consterna’'tion, „. [Fr., from Lat. consternatio, from 
consterno, consternatus — con, sterno, to spread out, to ex- 
tend, to throw down, from the root ster, whence Gr. 
storennymi, to spread or stretch out; Sansk. ! A 
prustratiou of the mind; a state of terrur that con- 
founds the faculties, and incapacitates a person for con- 
sultation and execution; horror; amazement ; astonish- 
ment; surprise; wonder; perturbation. 

Con'stipate, v. a. Lat. constipo, constipatus —con, 
and stipo, to compress; allied to Gr, stezbd, to tread or 
stamp on.] To crowl; to thicken; to condense; to 
cram into a narrow compass ; to stop by filling a passage. 

“It may, by amassing. cooling, and constipating of waters, turn 
them into rain.” — Ray. 

To make or render costive; as, a constipated condition of 
the bowels, 

Constipa'tion, n. Act of constipating; condensa- 
tion; a crowding or filling to hardness of the intestinal 
canal. 

(Med.) A, or costiveness, is a torpitude or sluggish- 
ness of the bowels, occasioned by an excessive action of 
the absorbents of the bowels, or defective secretion of 
the juices of the intestines, by which the fmces become 
hardened, or by an impuired peristaltic action of the in- 
testines. (See Dicestion.) It arises most frequeutly 
from a deficiency or vitiated secretion of the bile, which 
is the natural stimulus of the bowels. Sedentary habits 
predispose to G, as does also the use of certain kinds of 
food. When severe and obstinate, it gives rise to in- 
flummation of the bowels, and may soon prove fatal. 
The treatment consists in moving the bowels by means 
of purgatives, or injections of tepid water, then restor- 
ing the natural state of the system by means of active ex- 
orcise in the open air, sea-bathing, and the use of food of 
a laxative nature; as brown bread, green vegetables, &c. 

Con’stitu’cion, La, a sea-port town of Chili, in the 
department of Maule, abont 115 m. N.E. of Concepcion. 

Constituency, n. The body of electoral constitu- 
ents; as, a county constituency. 

Constituent, a. [Lat. constituens, from constituo. 
See C .natitute | Constituting; having the power of set- 
ting together firmly; necessary or essential; elemental; 
that which composes or forms, as an essential. 

“ Body, soul, and reason, are the three parts necessarily con- 
atituent of a man." — Dryden. 

—Having the power of constituting, electing, or appoint- 
ing; as, n constituent assembly. 

—n. He or that which sets, fixes, forms, constitutes, or 
composes.— An essential or elementary part; that 
which is necessary to the formation or subsistence of 
any thing; as, food is n constituent of life. 

—One who constitutes, appoints, or elects, as a delegate, 
ngent, or representative; as, a senator addresses his con- 
stituents. 

i (Law.) He who gives authority to another to act for 

im. 

Constituent Assembly. (French Hist.) See 
NATIONAL A4sEMBLY. 

Constituigao, (kon-ste-too-r-sa’o,.) in S. America, a town 
of Brazil, about 115 m. N.E. of San Paulo, on the Pira- 
cicnba ; pop. about 2.500. 

Con’stitute, v. a. (Lat. constituo, constitutus — con 
ani status, to set.] To canse to be; ta set up; to fix, 
settle, erect, establish, or confirm. 


“it win be necessary to consider how at first those several 
churches were constituted." — Pearson. 


—To ordain; to give formal existence to; to form or com- 
pose; as, to constitute a code of laws, 

—To depute, appoint, or elect; to make and empower; as, 
to constitute a body of electors. 

Conlaticater, n. He or that which constitutes or ap- 
points, ° 

Constitution, n., Act of constituting, enacting, 
forming, or establishing. — State or form of being: 
natural qualities; the particular frame or temperament 
of the human body; frame or temper of mind, affec- 
tions, or passions. 

“Beauty is nothing else hnt n just accord and harmony of the 
Members, animated by a heulthful constitution,” — Dryden. 
he established form of government in a state, kingdom, 
or country; a system of fundamental laws, rules, prin- 
ciples, and ordinances for the government of a state, 
nation, community, or society; as, the Constitution of 
the U. States. 

—A particular law, ordinance, or regulation, made by 
authority of a superior, cithor civil or ecclesiastical. 
The decrees and decisions of the Roman emperors were 
called Constitutions, and in the Roman Church this name 
is given to a decree of the pope in matters of doctrine. 

C. of the U. States. The C. was framed by the conve 
tion of the representatives of the people, assembled iu 
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Philadelphia, Sept. 17, 1787, and became the law of the 
couutry trom the 4th of March, 1759, the day when it was 
ratified by Congress. It is divided into 7 articles, of which 
a succinct analysis follows. I. The legislative power is 
in Congress. — Rules for the formation of the 
House of Representatives, and who shall be elected, — 
Orgunization of the Senate, with exclusive rights to it 
of tryiug nnpeachmeuts. — Times and places of holding 
elections, and time of meeting of Congress. — Power oi 
the respective houses, — Provision tor a compensation to 
Members of Congress, their satety from arrests, aud their 
disqualification trom holding certain oltices. — Manner 
of passing bills. —Powers vested in Congress. — The | 
migration or ituportation of a certain class ol persons not 
to be prohibited prior to the year 1505, — Ahe writ ot 
habeas corpus not to be suspended, except in particular 
cases. — No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be 
passed, — Manner of laying taxes. — Mauer of drawing 
money out of the treasury. — Titles of nobility forbidden. 
— No officer shall receive a present from a foreign gov- 
ernment. — Enumeration of powers forbidden to the re 
spective States. — 2. Executive power vested in the 
President. Rule (as amended) for his nomination and 
thut of the Vice-President. — Various powers conterred 
on the President.— Definition of his dutics. — Rules for 
the impeachment of the President, Vice-President, aud 
all civil officers of the U. States.—3. Judicial power vested 
in sundry courts. — Provisions for the tenure of offices 
by the judges, und for their compensation. — Extent of 
the judicial power. — Original jurisdiction in certain 
cases vested in the Supreme Court. — Manner of trying 
crimes. — Definition of treason, and power vested in Con- 
gress to declare its punishment.—4. Faith that State 
records, &. shall have in other States. The rights of 
citizens in the several States are secured. — Rules tor the 
admission of new States and the government of the 
Territories. — Guarantee of the republican form of gov- 
ernment to every State in the Union, and protection 
from invasion and domestic violence. — 5. Provision for 
amendments to the Constitution, which must be ratified 
by three-fourths of the several States, — 6. The C. and 
treaties made under the confederation shall be the su- 
preme law of the land. — Public officers shall be required 
by oath or affirmation to support the C.of the U. Stites. 
— No religious test shall be required as u qualification 
for office. — 7. Directions on what shall be a sutticient 
ratification of this wy the States. — In pursuance of | 
article 5, 15 articles, in addition to, or amendment 
of the C., have been successively proposed by Congress, 
aud ratified by the several States. They relate to: L 
Religious freedom; liberty of the press; right of the 
people to assemble and to petition for redress of griev- 
ances. — 2. Right by the people to bear arms, —3. 
Quartering of soldiers. — 4. Regulation of the right of 
search, and of the manner of arrest on criminal charges. 
— 5. Manner of being held to answer for crimes, and 
provision for the security of the life, liberty, and prop- 
erty of the citizens.— U. Right by the accused to a fair 
trial by jury.—7. Trial by jury in civil cases.— 8. 
Excessive bail not to be required; nor excessive fines 
imposed; nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 
— 9. Rights retained by the people are secured to them. 
— 10. Reservation to the States respectively, or to the 
people, of the powers not delegated to the U. States by 
the C, nor prohibited by it to the States. — 11. Limita- 
tion of the powers of the courts as to suits against one 
of the States.— 12. Regulation in the manner of elect- 
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Constitu’tionally, adv. Naturally; according to 
the physical constitution. - In consistency with the con- 
stitution or established frame of government. 

Constitu’tionary, a. Sume us CONSTITUTIONAL, 9. v. 

Constitu'tionist, n. One who adheres to the estab- 
lished system of government peculiar to his country. 

Con’stitutive, a. That which constitutes; elemental; 

essential, 
“ The elements and constitutive parts of a schismatic.” 
Decay vs Piety. 

—Instituting; having the power or faculty to enact, es- 
tablish, or create; as, constitutive authority. 

Constitu’tively, adr. ln a constitutive manner. 

Constrain’, v.u. Fr. contraindre ; Lat. constringo — 
con, und stringo, to bind, akin to Gr. strang-go; Ger. 
strdngen, to draw, bind, or tie tight.) To hinder by 
force; to restrain; to repress, 8 

— o compel; to urge ſorwurd; to impel; to forcibly 
oblige; to necessitate. 

he rest besieg'd, but we constrain'd the town. Dryden. 

—To draw, press, or bind close together; to compress. 

* How the straight stays the slender waist constrain ! - Gay. 

—To fasten by bonds; to confine; to imprison, 

“ Constrain’d him in a bird, and made him fly 

With parti colored plumes, a chatteriug pye."—Dryden. 

Constrain' able, a. That may be constrained; sue 
ceptible of restraint, 

Constrain’edly, adv. By constraint, compression, or 
compulsion, 

Constrain/er, n. He who, or that which, constrains, 

Constraint’, n. [Fr. contrainte, from contraindre.) A 
constraining; state of being constrained; confinement; 
restraint. 

~“ His limbs were waxen weak and raw, 

Thro’ long imprisoument, and bard constraint.” — Spenser, 

—Irresistible force or its effect; compulsion; violence; 
force. 

“1 did suppose it should be on constraint ; 

But, Heav'u be thank’d, it is but voluntary.“ — Shakes. 

Constrain'tive, a. Impelling; having power to con- 
strain. 

Constrict, v.a. [Lat. constringo, constrictus. See CoN- 
STRAIN.) To draw or bind close together; to bind; to 
cramp; to coutract or cause tu shrink. 

Such things as constrict the fibres, and strengthen the solid 
parts. — Arbuthnot. 

Constrict’ed, p.a. Drawn together; bound; con- 
tracted, 

(%.) Contracted or tightened so as to be smaller in 
some parts than in others. — Worcester. 

Constric'tion Actof constricting; a drawing to- 
gether or contraction ; compression ; as, constriction of 
the air. 

Constric'tive, a. Tending to contract or compress. 

Constrictor, „. That which constricts, draws to- 
gether, or contracts, 

(Anat) A muscle that closes an orifice; as, the con- 
strictors of the eyelids. 

(Zoil.) A uame applied to the larger serpents, which 
overcome and destroy a struggling prey Ly throwing 
themselves round it in overlapping folds, and crushing 
it by their muscular force, as generally the species of 
the family Boipa, q. v. 

Constringe’, v.a. To force to contract; to compress; 
to bind. 

Constrin’gent, a. Having the quality of binding or 
compressing. 


ing the President and Vice-President, — 13. Prohibition 
of slavery in the U. States. — 14. All persons born or 
naturalized in the U. States are citizens. Disqualifica- 
tion of certain persons from holding offices. — 15. Abso- 
lute equality of rights to every class of citizens, 

(Mrd.) The state of all the organs of the human body 
considered in regard to their special and relative arrange- 
ment, order, and activity. Any want of equilibrium in 
their development and energy forms a difference in the 
A man is said to be of a good or robust, a delicate or 
weak C., when he is commonly healthy, or commonly 
laboring or unusually susceptible of disease.—Dunglison, 

Constitu’tion, in Ohio, a post-village of Washingtou 
co., on the Ohio River, abt. 6 m. S. W. of Marietta. 

Constitution, in /nnsylvania, u P. O. of York co. 

Constitutional. a. [Fr. consfitutionnel.| Bred or 
inherent in the constitution, or in the natural frame of 
body or mind; as, a constitutional malady. 

—Consistent with, or authorized by the civil or political 
constitution; legal; as, constitutional means. 

—Attaching to, or regulated by, a constitution; as, con- 
stitutional government. — Relating to a constitution or 
recognized form of government; as, cemstitutronal tra- 
ditions. Macaulay. — Taken to invigorate aml benefit 
the constitution: as, a constitutional walk. (Used by 
English university men.) 

—n. A walk, or other active bodily exercise, taken to 
promote health and digestion, (A term in general use 
at the English universities.) 

Constitu’‘tionalisma, . The science or authority 
of a constitution, 

Constitu'tionalist, n. One who adheres to the 
constitution of a country; — opposed to revolutionist, 
—One who suggests or carries out innovations or reforms 

in a constitution, 

Constitutional'ity. n. That state which belongs 
to, or is inherent in, the human frame or natural con- 
stitution. 

State or condition of being in accordance with, or bound 
by, a constitutional form of government. 

Constitu’tionalize, v.n. To take an active walk for 
the benefit of one’s bodily health; to undergo any physi- 
cal exercise tending to brace the system; — used by 


English university men, 


Construct, v.a. [Lat. construo, constructum—con, and 
struo, to pile up, to build.) To form or frame with con- 
trivunce; to put together the parts of a thing in their 
proper place or order; to build; to erect: to rear; as, 
tocenstruct a dwelling-house. — To devise and compose; 
to compile; as. tu construct a system. 8 

To construct an equation, ( Math.) To form a geometri- 
cal figure to correspond with the equation. 

—n. Relating, or pertaining, to construction, 

Constructer, „. Que who constructs or frames any- 
thing. 

Construction, . [Lat. constructio.] Act of con- 
structing, or of building, devising, or forming ; as, the 
construction of a ship. 

(Arch.) That branch of the science which relates to 
the practical execution of the works required to carry 
out the artist's designs. It is immediately connected 
with the distribution of the different forces, and the 
strains of the parts and materials of a building, the 
properties and qualities of the various materials used, 
and the effects which they are likely to produce in their 
several places. 

(Gram.) Proper arrangement and connection of words 
in a sentence, according to the rules of syntax. 

—Sense: meaning; interpretation: explanation; as, to 
place a true onstruction upon anothers words, 

Construction of an equation. i Math.) The interpreta- 
tion of algebraic equations by geometric forms. 

Construc'tional, a. Pertaining to, or deduced from, 
construction. 

Construction Company. See page 708. 

Construc’tionist, n. The person who construes or 
interprets the sense of a public document or legal instru- 
ment. 

Construct/ive, a. Relating to, or formed by, eon- 
struction; as, a constructive genius, 

—Created or deduced by construction; not directly ex- 
pressed but inferred; as, constructive evidence, 

Constructively, adv. In a constructive manner; 
by way of inference, or interpretation. 

Constructiveness, n. Tendency to formation or 
construction. 

—(Phren.) The inventive or construetive faculty pos 
sessed by mankind. 
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Construct’ure, n. Any pile, otifice, or structure that 
is formed or reared; as, the “earth's cons(ructure.” — 
Blackmore. 

Construe’, v.a. [Lat. construn; see Construct; Fr. 
construire.) To place or arrange words in their natural 
order, so ns to discover the sense of a sentence; to in- 
terpret ; to translate. 

ro render in a comprebensive manner; to explain the 
seuse of; to render the meaning of. 

Virgil is so very figurative, that be requires... a grammar 
apart to construe bim.” — Dryden 

Con‘/stuprate, v.a. [Lat. constupro, constupratus— 
con, and stupro, to ravish.) ‘To ravish, violate, debauch, 
or defile, 

Constupra’tion, n. Act of violation or defilemen’. 

Consubsist’, v.n. [Lat. con, and subsisto. Bee SUB- 
sist.| To subsist together, 

Consubstantial, (on-su)-stan'shi-al,) a. [Lat. cm- 
substantialis—oon, and substantia, substance, q. v.; Fr. 
consubstantiel | Having the same substanco or essence; 
co-essential; of the sane kind or nature. 

In their conceits the human nature of Christ was not consub- 
stantial to ours, but of another kind.” — Brerewood. 

Consubstan'tialism, n. The doctrine of consub- 
stantiation. 

Consubstan’tialist, n. A believer in consubstan- 
tiation. 

Consubstantial'ity, n. Quality of being consub- 
stantial; participation of the same nature. 

Consubstan'tially, adv. In a consubstantial or co- 
existent manner. 

Consubstan’tiate, v. a. [Lat. con, and substantia.) 
To unite in one common substance or nature, 

Consubstan’'tiate, a. Existing in the same sub- 
stance. 

Consubstantina’tion, n. A union or co-existence in 
the sume substance. 

(Tirol.) The term by which Luther expressed the 
opinion which he held upon the nature of the elements in 
the Eucharist, as distinguished from Transuhstantiation, 
the doctrine of the Roman Church. The latter assert, 
as the word they use implies, that the bread and wine 
are changed into the body and blood, anid lose their for- 
mer substance, although they retain its appearance 
miraculously to the senses. The Lutherans deny this 
change; but affirm that, while the bread and wine do 
still remain in their natural substance, the body and 
blood are at the same time transferred into them, and 
thus that both are actually partaken of together. 

Consune’gra, a town of Spain, prov. Toledo, on the 
Amurguillo, 33 m. B.E. of Toledo, Manuf, Coarse stuffs, 
baize, aud serge. Grain, wine, oil, barilla, soda, and 
extensive quantities of marble and jasper are produced 
in the neighborhood, Pop. 6,000. 

Con‘suetude, n. (Lat consuetudo, from consuesco, con- 
suetunm—crm, and suro, to be accustomed.) A being ac- 
customed; custom; usage; habitude. 

Consuetu'dinal, Consuetu'dinary, a. Accord- 
ing to custom or usage; common; habitual. 

Consuetu dinary, n. A manual of customary de- 
votional observances. 

Con sul. n. [Lat, from consula, to consult — con, and 
salio, to leap, to jump. Literally, one who acts in con- 
cert with another, or who consults another.] An otti- 
cial commissioned by a sovereign or state to reside in a 
foreign land, and protect and forward the commercial 
interests of his own country. Such officers appear to 
have been first employed by the Italian republics to pro- 
tect their merchants engaged in trade in the cities of 
the Levant. In general, a C. is not regarded as a min- 
ister or diplomatic functionary, and is subject to the 

civil authorities of the place where he resides, — A meri- 

ean C. are nominated by the President to the Senate, 
and by the Senate confirmed or rejected. Each C. or 
vice-C. must give bond, in a sum not less than $2,000, 
nor more than 810,000, conditioned, for the faithful dis- 
charge of the duties of his offic Among their powers 
and duties are those of receiving protests or declara- 
tions which captains, masters, crews, passengers, mer- 
chants, and others make relating to American com- 
merce; they are required to administer on the estate of 
American citizens dying within their consulate, and 
leaving no legal representatives; to take charge of and 
secure the effects of American vessels in the absence of 
the master, owner, or consignee; to settle disputes be- 
tween masters of vessels and the mariners; to provide 
for destitute seamen, within their consulate, and send 
them to the U. States at the public expense; to make ecr- 
tificates on certain facts in certain cases, which receive 
faith and credit in the courts of the U. States, when 
given in the performance of a consular function. They 
are entitled to receive certain fees, and, besides, receive 
asalary in certain places, such as Paris, London, and the 
Barbary States. — Before a foreign C. can perform any 
duties in the United States, he must be recognized by 
the President of the United States, and have received 
his exequatur, 

(Rom. Antiq.) One of the two chief magistrates of 
the ancient Roman republic. On the expnision of the 
kings, B. C. 509, two chief magistrates of the republic 
were appointed Their tenure of office was for one year 
only. Decemvirs were appointed in 451, three military 
tribunes in $44, a dictator obtained the chief authority 
in Zul, and a prætor was appointed in 366. Although 
the direction of affairs was occasionally vested either in 
decemvira, military tribunes, or a dictator, the consul- 
ship was the office generally adopted, A plebeian was 
elected one of the C. in 306, and the office was often 
held by one of that class, until b.c. 172, when both C. 
were plebeians, After the appointment of an emperor 
in 31, it became a nominal dignity, and continued as 
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such, with certain interruptions. Decimus Theodorus} 
Paulinus, in a. D. 536, was the lust consul at Rome, and | 
Flavius Basilius Junius in 541, the Just at Constanti- 
nople. 

(French Hist.) Ree CONSULATE. 

Con/sulage, n. ((m.) A duty by merchants at a 
foreign port for consular protection of their interests. 
(Sometimes called consular durs.) 

Consular. Con’sulary, a. Belonging or relating to 
aconsul; us, consular tees. 

Con's r, n. (Roman Hist.) The title given to a Ro- 
man citizen who bad been dignified with the office of 
consul. 

Consulate, n. [Fr. consulat ; Lat: consulatus.) The 
vftice or place where business is transacted by a consul. 

—Official position or jurisdiction of a consul, 

(French Hist.) The govt. established in France by 
Napoleon Bonaparte, after the extinction of the Direc- 
tory, Nov. 10, 1799. The new constitution was pro- 
claimed Dec. 24, when three consuls were appointed, 
ne chief authority being vested in one of them called 
First Consul. Napoleon, Cambacéres, and Lebrun, were 


the consuls named, and, Aug. 4, 1802, the former was 
made first consul for life. The government was so 
gradually assimilated to a monarchy, and after the 
lapse of four years and a half an easy transition was 
made from the consulur to the imperial form; the title 
of emperor was substituted for that of consul; and the 
exercise of the sovereign authority, which indeed had 
been only nominally shared with his colleagues, was 
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Consump’tionary, a. Pertaining to, or having the 
nature of, consumption. 

Consumptive, (kon-sum’tiv,) a. Pertaining to con- 
sumption: destructive; wasteful; exhausting; us, a 
“consumptive war.” — Addison. 

(Med.) Affected with, or inclined to, phthisis, or pul- 
monary consumption; as, a consumptive cough. 

„y an exact regimen, a consumptive person may hold out fot 
years.” — Arbuthnot. 

Consump’tively, adv. In a manner predisposed ta 
consumpt on. 

Consump’tiveness, n. 
tive, or a tendency thereto. 

Con sus. (Myth.) A deity worshipped at Rome. who 
presided over consuls. Romulus instituted festivals in 
his honor, called Consualis, during the celebration of 
which the Romans carried away the Sabine women. 

Con'tact, n. [Fr., from Lat. contuctus, from continga — 
con, and tango, tuctus, to touch.] A touching together; 
touch; close union or juncture of bodies. 

(Gevm.) When applied to 2 curves, the term C. im- 
plies that the latter do not simply intersect, but have 
two or more consecutive points in comman. The number 
of such consecutive common points determines the order 
of the C. Thus, two curves which have two consecntive 
points in common are said to have a two-pointic C., or 
one of the first order; if they have three consecutive 
common points, the (“ is three-porntic, or of the second 
order; if four, four-pointic, or of the third order; and 


State of being consump- 


delegated exclusively to Napoleon Bonaparte, May 18, 
1804, 

Con’‘sul-gen’eral, n. A chief conenl, or commercial 
representative of a nation, in a foreign country, having 
jurisdiction over other consuls in the same country. 

Con'sulship. 7. The office or status of a consul. 

“The patricians should do very fll, 

To let the consulship to be so deliled.”— Ben Jonson. 
—Jnurisdiction or residence to which a consul is appointed. 
Consult, v.n. | Lat. consulto, trequentative from consulo. 

See Consut.] To take counsel together; to advise; to 

seck the opinion or advice of another; to deliberate in 

common; to confer; to consider with deliberation ; — 

often followed by with ; as, to cmsu/t with one’s lawyer. 
Let us consult upon to-morrow's business. Sag. 

—v.a. To nsk advice or counsel of: as, to consult a friend. 

—To refer to for information; to regard, or have regard to. 
„We are, in the first place, to consult the necessaries of life 

rather than matters of ornament and delight."—L range. 

—To deliberate upon; to weigh over; to take advice for; 

as, to consult upon future steps. 


—To plan or contrive. 


“Thou hast consulted shame t» thy house, by cutting off many 
people. "— Hubak. il. 10. 


Con’snitary,a. Formed by, or springing from con- 
sultation; as, a emsultary response, 

Consultation, u. Act of consulting, or of mutual de- 
liberation. 


“The chief priests held a consultation with the elders and 
seribes.""—Mark xx. I. 


-A meeting or counsel of persons called together for de- 


so on. In short, the number of consecutive common 
elements is equal to the order of the C. Thus two curves 
which simply touch each other, or have a common tan- 
gent, have a C. of the first order, both with each other 
and with that tangent. If they have the same curva- 
ture, they have C. of the second order with each other 
and with the common circle of curvature. When the 
number of common points is sufficient to determine one 
of the curves completely, the order of C. is maximum, 
and the latter C. ix suid to osculate the former. Thus a 
circle is determined by three points, so that we can only 
demand from it a C. of the second order, with any given 
curve. It is then called the osculating circle, or circle 
of curvature. A conic being determined by five points 
may have C. of the 4th order with any curve of higher 
order than itself. An angle of C. is the angle made by 
a curve line with its tangent; it is also called angle of 
contingence, und is equal to the angle of curvature. 
Contagion, (on-ta'jùn,) n [Fr., from Lat. contagin— 
con, and tango — tayo, to touch.) Poisonous emanation 
or exhalation; infection; pestilence; as, the contugion 
of a malarious atmosphere. 
„Win he steal out of his wholesome bed, 
To dare the vile contagion of the night ? "—Shaks, 


—That which communicates or propagates mischief or evil. 

“Nor will the goodness of intention excuse the scandal and con- 
tagion of example.“ — King Charles I. 

(Med.) This term ought, properly speaking, to be con- 
fined to the communication of disease to n healthy body, 
by actual contact with the sick, or with the palpable 
matter from their bodies, and infection to be applied 


liberation on a certain matter; us, a consultation of 
physicians. 

Consullt’ative, a. Pertaining to, or susceptible of, 
consultation. 

Consulter, n. One who consults, or seeks counsel from 
another, 

Consult’ing, p.a. Asking advice; seeking counsel or 
information ; giving or receiving advice; as, a consulting 
physician. 

Consult ive. a. Consultative; determined by delibera- 
tion or due consideration. 

Consumable, a. Thut may be consumed; as, con- 
sumable goods. 

Consume’, v. a. pat crmsumo—con, anid sumo, to take.] 
To reduce to nothing; to destroy; to waste; to burn up; 
to spend; to swallow up; to squander; to exhaust; to 
dissipate. 

Thus in soft anguish she consumes the day. — Thomson. 

—v.n. To waste away slowly; to be exhausted, 

“These violent delights have violent ends 
Like fire and powder, which, as they meet, consume." —Shaks, 

Consumer. n. One, or that which, consumes, wastes, 
spends, or destroys. 

Consum'ingly, adv. In a consuming or wasteful 
manner. 

Consum' mate. r.a. [Lat. consummo, consummatus— 
con, and summa, sum.) To wind up: to end: to finish; 
to make complete; to perfect; to bring or carry to the 
utmost point or degree ; us. to consummate a marriage. 

Consum'mate, a. Complete: perfect; carried to the 
utmost extent or degree; as, consummate wickedness. 

“ A man of perfect and consummate virtue. — Addison. 

Consum/’mately, adv. Completely; perfectly; en- 
tirely. 

Consumma’tion, n. [Lat. consnmmatio.) Act of con- 
summating; completion: end; fruition; perfection. 

„Ties a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish'd.""—Shaks. 

Consum’mative, a. Completing; tending to con- 
anmimate, 

Consumption, n. [Lat. consumptio, from consumo, 
cmsnumptus. Bee Consume.] Act of consuming; de- 


where disease is communicated through the medium of 
the atmosphere, or by means of other intermediate sub- 
stances, called fomites. This distinction, however, is 
frequently lost sight of, and the term C. applied to all 
cases in Which the disease is conveyed to the person of 
the recipient by particles of matter proceeding from the 
person of the sick, whether these particles are in a solid 
or a gaseous form, whether they are imparted by direct 
contact of the two bodies, or by being wafted through 
the air, or carried upon articles of clothing. There are 
two kinds of contagious diseases; 1, those that can onl 
be communicated by direct contact, as itch, syphilis; and, 
2, those which are capable of being produced either by 
direct contact or without it, as small-pox, typhus fever, 
Kc. Some contagious diseases seem to effect some radi- 
cal change upon the system, so that it is not again lia- 
ble to attack from the same disease, as small-pox ; and 
some discases, that do not generally manifest any con- 
tagious disposition, do, occasionally, under unfavorable 
circumstances, assume a malignant and contagious form. 
The term C. is also applied to the poisonous matter by 
means of which the disease is communicated. In this 
latter sense, it is a morbific matter, swi generis, which, on 
entering the blood, produces a definite train of morbid 
phenomena, and communicates to the blood the property 
of generating a similar poison, capable of producing 
precisely the same disease. 

Conta’gioned, a. Affected by contagion. 

Conta’gionist, n. A believer in the contagious na- 
ture of certain diseases. 

Contagious, (n- dj; a. Containing or gener- 
ating contagion; poisonous; pestilential ; us, contagious 
miasma. 

“Breathe foul, contagious darkness in the air."—Shake. 

—Spreading from one to another, like contagion. 

“ The spirit of imitation is contagious." — Ames. 
( Med.) Cunght or communicated by approach or con- 
tact: as. a contagious malady, 

Conta’giously, adr. By contagion; after the man- 
ner of contagion; as, rumor spreads contagious! y. 

Conta‘giousness, n. Quality of being contagious. 

Contain’, v.a. [Lat. continen — con, and tenen, to hold; 


struction; dissipation; decline; as, the consumption of 
food. 
—State of being consumed ; waste; decay ; loss. 
“The mountains... have not suffered any considerable âl- 
minution or consumption." — Woodward. 
( Med.) See VHTHISIB. 


Consump ‘tional, a. Same as CONSUMPTIYE, q. v. 


Fr. contenir ; It. contenere.] To include within certain 
limits; to comprehend; to comprise; to embrace. 
“The earth... may of solid good contain 

More plenty than the sun.” — Milton, 

—To hold; to be able to hold; to inclose; to have ca 

pacity, or room for; as, a barrel of ale contains 36 gulls, 
And have my fill 

Of knowledge what this vessel can contain. — Milion. 
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æv. t. To live in continence or chastity; to hold unruly 
desires in check. 

“I felt che ardour of my passion increase, till I could no longer 
contain.” — Arbuthnot. 

Contain’‘able, a. That may be contained or comprised. 

Contain’er, Contain’‘ant, n. Que who, or any- 
thing which, contains. 

Contain’ment, n. The extent of anything which is 
comprised or contained. 

Contam/’‘inable, a. Susceptible of contamination; 
liable to be contaminated. 

Contam ‘inate, v.a. (Lit. contamino, contaminatus — 
con, and ancieut taming, from tanga, tugo, to touch.] Tu 
spoil, corrupt, pollute, or stain, by mixing or touching: 
to corrupt the purity or excellence of; to defile; to pol- 
lute; to sully; to taint; to infect; to violate. 

“Shall we now 
Contaminate our flugors with base bribes ? “—Shaks. 

—a. Polluted; sullied; corrupt; defiled, 

Contamina‘tion, n. Act of contaminating or pol- 
luting; pollution ; defilement; taint. 

Contam ‘inative, a. Tending to contaminate. 

Contan’kerous, a. Same as CavTANKEROUS, g. v. 

Contarini, (kdn-ta-ré’ne,) an illustrious family of 
Venice, which gave 7 doges to that republic, from 1043 to 
1676, and also boasts of many ambassadors, cardinals, 
and men of letters. The most celebrated is Gasparo C., 
papal legate to the Diet of Ratisbon, and a philosophi- 
cal writer, B. 1483, D. 1542. 

Con’tas, in Brazil. See Rto-pe-Contas. 

Contemn, (kon-tem’,) v.a. [Lat. contemno — con, and 
temno, to slight, to scorn, to despise ; probably allied to 
mero, to treat rushly, from temere, rashly: It. contem- 
nare.) Te consider and treat as mean and despicable; to 
reject with disdain; to despise; to scorn; to disdain ; to 
spurn; to neglect; to underrate; to overlook, 

“ Yet better thus, and known to be contemned, 
Than still contemned and flattered.” — Shaks. 

Contem’ner, n. One who contemns; a despiser; a 
scorner. 

Contem’ninmgly, adv. Slightingly; scornfully; con- 
temptuously. 

Contem’per, v.a. [Lat. conſemperare.] To reduce to 
a lower degree by an admixture with opposite qualities ; 
to temper. 

“The leaves qualify and confemper the heat, and hinder the 
evaporation of moisture.” — Ray. 

Contem'perament, n. State or condition of being 
contempered. 

Contem'perate, v.a. To diminish any quality by the 
addition of something of a contrary nature; to temper; 
to moderate; as, to“ conlemperate the air.” — Browne. 

Contempern'tion, n. The act of diminishing any 
quality by admixtnre with a contrary one; act of mod- 
erating or tempering, 

—Proportionate mixture; proportion. 

de contemperations of natural humours." — Hale. 


Contem’perature, n. State or condition of being 
proportionally mixed. 

Con’'tem plate, v.a. Fr. contempler ; Lat. contemplor, 
contemplatus — con, and templum, an open place for ob- 
servation, cut off by the augur with his staff; dim. of 
tempus, a section, division. See Temple] To view care- 
fully on all sides, and with reference to an object; to 
look ut; to gaze upon; to survey: to behold; to view 
or consider with continued attention; to study; to pon- 
der; to muse on; to meditate on. 

—To look forward to; to have in view as likely to occur; 
to presuppose; as, to contemplate being married. 

—v. n. To look around carefully ; to think studiously; to 
study; to muse; to meditate. 

So many hours must I take my rest, 
So many hours must I contemplate.” — Shake. 

Contempla'tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. agen pai 
Act of contemplating; study; meditation; continued 
attention of the mind to a particular subject. 

For contemplation he and valour formed.“ — Milton, 


To have in contemplation. To intend to do something ; 
to bave under consideration, 
Contem’platist, n. One who contemplates. 
Contem’pliative, a. Given to contemplation; studi- 
ous; thoughtful; meditative; employed in study. 
“*Fixt and contemplative their looks, 
Still turning over nature's books.” — Denham. 
— Having the power of thought or meditation. 
“The contemplative faculty of man.” — Ray. 


Contem'plative, n. (Eccl.) A friar of the Mary Mag- 
dulen order. 

Contem’platively, adv. With contemplation. 

Contem’plativeness, n. Thoughtfulness; medita- 
tiveness ; state of being contemplative. 

Contem’plator, n. One who contemplates ; as, the 
© Platonic contemplators.” — Browne. 

Contemporane’ity, n. State or condition of being 
contemporaneous. 

Contempora’‘neous, a. [See Contemporsry.] Living 
or being at the same time; contemporary ; as, à con- 
temporanemus writer. 

Contempora‘neously, adv. At the same time with 
some other event. 

Contempora’‘neousness, n. The state of being 
contemporary, or of the same time, 

Contem’'porariness, n. Existence at the same time 
with another or others, 

Contemporary, a. [Fr. contemporain, from Lat. 
con, and temporarius.) iving at the sume time; co- 
existent; contemporaneous; as, a contemporary writer. 

“A grove born with himself he sees, 
And loves his old contemporary trees,” — Cowley. 
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—n. One who lives at the same time with another; as, a 
contemporary of General Washington. 

Contempt, (Aon-temt’,) n. [Lat. contemptus, from con- 
temno. Sco CON TEMxN.] Act of contemning or despising ; 
scorn; disdain; cuutumely ; us, to have a contempt ot 
meanness. 7 

“ Nothiug, says Longinus, can be great, the contempt of which is 
great. — Adison. 

State of being despised ; neglect; shame; disgrace; as, 
to tall into contempt. 

“The place was like to come into contempt." — Matt. 

(Law.) Disobedience to the rules, orders, or process of 
a court of competent authority. C. iu court is punish- 
able by fine or imprisonment; tor C. out of court an at- 
tachment may be granted in some of the States, but in 
others, us in Penusylvania, no one is guilty of a C. fur 
any publication made or act dune out of court, which is 
not in violation of the mandates, orders, or rules of the 


court. — A breach of privilege of either of the Houses of 


Congress, or State Legislatures, is punishable by that 
House, by censure or commitment, in the same manner 
as courts of justice punish for C. 

Contemptibil ity, n. Worthy of being viewed with 
contempt; state of being held in contempt. 

Contempt'ible, a. |L. Lat. contemptibilio.]) Worthy 
of contempt; despicable; vile; mean; base; worthless ; 
pitiful ; as, a contemptible felluw. 

From no one vice exempt, 
And most contemptible to shun contempt.” — Pope. 

Contempt'ibleness, n. State or quality of being 
contemptible; baseness; meanness; vileness. 

ContempUibly, adr. In acantemptible manner. 

Contemptuous, (Aon-tem'ii-us,) a. Manifesting or 
expressing contempt or disdain; scornful; apt to de- 
spise; insolent; haughty; disdainful; supercilious; con- 
tumelious: as, a conlemptuous look. 

“ Contemptuous, proud, set on revenge and spite." —Milton, 

Contemp’tuously, adv. Inacontemptuous manner; 
with scorn or disdain; as, to be treated contemptuously. 

Contemp’tuousness, u. Quality of being contemp- 
tuous; disposition to contempt; act of coutempt; inso- 
lence; scornfulness; haughtiness, 

Contend’, v.n. [Lat. contendo—con, and tendo, to 
stretch, to strive.) To strive or to strive against; to 
struggle or strive in opposition; to vi 
contest; — often followed by with, or . 

Jor a prize, to cmtend with an adversary. 
“ Death and nature do contend about them.” —Shaks. 


—To dispute; to debate; to wrangle; to argue; to vie in 
controversy; as, he contends he is right. 
“He will find that many things he fiercely contended about 
were trivial. — Decay of Picty. 
—v.a. To dispute or contest anything. 
“ A time of war at length will come, 
When Carthage shall contend the world with Rome." — Dryden. 
Contend’er, n. One who contends; a combatant; a 
disputant. 
The contenders for it look upon it as undeniable.” — Locke, 


Contend’ress, n. A female disputant, combatant, or 
contestant, 

Content, in Tezas, a post-office of Colorado co. 

Content, a. [Fr., from Lat, contintus — con, and tineo, 
to hold.) Containing or holding what satisfies the mind ; 
easy; having a mind at peace; satisfied; having enough; 
pleased, satisfied, or gratified with what one has; as, to 
be content with a competency. 

“Who Is content, is happy,“ Locke. 

(Eng. Pol.) A term used in the English House of 
Lords to denote the acquiescence of a member when 
voting in favor of a motion before the house; it is sy- 
nonymous with the “ Aye” of the House of Commons. 
(The negative is called Non-content.) 

rv. u. To satisfy the mind; to appease; to make quiet; 
to make easy in any situation ;— with the reciprocal 
pronoun. 

content thyself with this much .. . that I love thee.” — Sidney. 
—To please; to grutity ; to propitiate; as, to content the 

eye. 

—n. That which is contained.— Power of containing; 
capacity. See CONTENTS. 
—Kest or quietness of the mind in the present condition; 
moderate happiness; modest satisfaction. 
„Farewell the tranquil mind! farewell content.“ —Shake. 
—Acquiescence; satisfaction without examination, 
The sense they humbly take upon content.” — Pope. 
rie a. Satisfied; quiet; easy and tranquil in 
mind, 

Barbarossa. . . seemed contented with the answer.”—Anolles. 
Content’edly, udv. In a contented manner. 
Content'edness, n. State of being contented; state 

of resting in mind; quiet; satisfaction of mind with any 

condition or event. 
“ Angling was... a procurer of contentedness.'’ — Walton. 
Contention, (kon-ten’shun,) n. [Lat. contentio. See 
CovrExp.] Act of contending; strife; a violent effort 
to obtain something, or to resist a person, claim, or in- 
jury; contest; quarrel; conflict. 
—Controversy; debate; strife at law. 
“ Litigious terms, fat contentions, and flowing fees.“ — Milton. 
—Competition; emulation; vehemence of endeavor to 
excel; zeal in friendly debate or discussion. 
No quarrel, but a sweet contention." —Shaks. 
Contentious, (kon-tén’shus,) d. (Fr. contentieux, from 

Lat. 9 Apt or disposed to contend; quarrel- 

some; litigious; wrangling; provoking strife or conten- 

tion; aw a contentious temper. 

“A continual di ing in a very rai and a contentious 
woman are alike.” — Prov. xxvii. 16. arag F 
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—Relating to contention or dispute; involving debate. 
“Rest made them idle, idleness made them curious, and curb 
osity contentions.” — Decay of Piety. 
Contentious jurisdiction, ( Eccl. Law.) See JURISDICTION. 
Conten tiously, adv. lu a contentious or quarrel 
r, 


usness, n. Quality or state of being con- 
tentious; a disposition to contend; proneness to con- 
test; perverseness; quarrelsomeness. 

Content'less, a. Discontented; dissatisfied; wanting 
content. 

Content ment, n. [Fr. contentrment.] State of being 
contented; u resting or satisfaction of mind without dis- 
quiet; acquiescence in one's present condition; content- 
edness. 

The noblest mind the best contentment has.” — Spenser. 


—Gratification; that which affords a pleasurable feeling 
to the mind. 

Content'ny, or Contentnep CREEK, in N. Carolina, 
rises in Wake co., flows S. K., and joins the Neuse River 
about 10 m. N. E. of Kingston. 

Contents, u. pl. [See Content.) The thing or things 
held, included, or comprehended within a limit; area or 
solidity; capacity; volume; extent within limits; that 
which is contained in u book, writing, vessel, &c.; in- 
dex; as, the entire contents of a cask or package, the 
contents of a book, « table of contents, Ac. 

‘I shall prove Chese writings... authentic, and the contente 
true.""—Grew. 

Conter’minable, a. Susceptible of being considered 
as possersiug the same bounds or limits. 2 

“Love and life are not conterminabte.“ — Wotton. 


Conter’minal, Conter’'minate. Conter’mi- 
nous, u. frat. conterminus—con, and terminus, a 
boundary.] Having the same Lounds or limits; border- 
ing upon; touching at the boundary ; contiguous. 

Contest, v.a. [Fr. contester; Lat. contestor — con, and 
testor, from testis, a witness.| To call together to wit- 
ness; to introduce an action by calling witnesses; to 
call in question; to oppose; to controvert; to debate; 
as, to conlest n law-suit. 

—To endeavor earnestly to defend, hold, or maintain; as, 
a well-contested battle. 

(Law.) To defend a suit; to dispute, oppose, or resist 
a claim. —Burrell. 

—t.n. To strive; to contend; to vie; to emulate; — gen- 
erally with with. 

“Man... dares in pomp with Jove contest. — Pope. 

Con’test, n. Struggle for victory, superiority, or in de- 
fence; combat; conflict; battle; encounter; shock; as, a 
contest tur supremacy. 

“ What mighty contests rise from trivial things !""— Pope. 

—Dispute ; debate; controversy ; competition. 

“ Leave all noisy contests. . . and brawling language.”— Watts. 


Contest’able, a. [Fr.] That may be disputed or de- 
bated; disputable; controvertible; us, a contestable base 
of argument. 

Contestant, n. [Fr.] One who contests, debates, or 
litigates. 

Contesta'tion, n. [Fr. from Lat. contestatio.] Act 
of contesting; debate; strife. 

Domestic, unsociable contestations."'—Clarendon. 

Contest'ingly, adv. Ina contesting or contending 
tanner, 

Con'testless, a. That which may not be questioned. 

Context, n. [Lat. conteztus, from contexo — con, and 
tero, to weave.) Connection; coherence; the general 
series or composition of a discourse; the parts of a dis- 
course which precede or follow the sentence quoted ; the 
passages of Scripture which are near the text, either 
before it or after it. 

Contextural, a. Pertaining to contexture. 

Context’ure, n. [Fr., from Lat. con, and teztura, from 
tero, textus, to weave.) The interweaving several parts 
into one body; the disposition and union of the con- 
stituent parts of a thing with respect to each other; 
system; texture. 

“ He was not of any delicate contexture ; his limbs rather sturdy 
than dainty.” — Wotton. 

Context’ured, a. Woven together into one texture. 

Conti, (love or) This younger branch of the princely 
French house of Condé, q. v., took its name from the 
small town of Conti, near Amiens, and sprang from Ar- 
mand de Bourbon, brother of the “Great Conde ;” B. 1629, 
D. 1666. The most remarkable member of the family was 
Francois Lovis, Prince de In Roche-sur-Yon, and Conti, 
B. 1664. He took a brilliant part in the victories of 
Steinkirk and Neerwinden, and Massillon pronounced 
his funeral oration. Saint-Simon, in his celebrated 
Mémoires, thus speaks of him: “ He was the delight of 
armies, the divinity of the people, the hero of officers, 
the darling of parliament, and the admiration of the 
most learned savans.” D, 1709. — The last of the Honse 
of C. was Louis FRANCOIS Josepn, B. 1734, D. in Spain, 
1814. 

Conti, (Louise Marguerite de Lorraine, Princesse de.) cele 
brated for her beauty and brilliant talents, daughter of 
Henri, Due de Guise, was loved by Henri IV., who 

roposed to marry her; she, however, married, in 1605, 
Francois de Bourbon, Prince de Conti, son of Louis de 
Bourbon, first Prince de Condé, who p, 1614, without 
issue, and cannot therefore be accounted as the founder 
of the above house. After his death, the Princesse de 
Conti privately married the famous Marshal de Bassom- 
pierre (q. v.), shared in his disgrace, and h. in exile, 1631. 

Contigna’tion, n. [Lat. cmtignatio.) Act of framing 
together, as beams, — A frame of beams joined toge- 
ther; a fabric. 

Several stories or contignations. — Wotton, 
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Contiga ‘ity, n. State of being contiguous; actual 
contact of bodies; a touching; nearness of situation or 
place. 

„ Some boundless contiguity of shade.” — Cowper. 

Contig’ uous, a. | Lat. contiguus — con, and tango, tago, 
to touch.] Touching one another; meeting or joining at 
the surface or border; adjoining; adjacent; near. 

“Happiness and misery, 
And all extremes, are still contiguous." — Denham. 


Contig’uously, adv. In a manuer to touch; without 
intervening space. o 

Contig'uousness, n. State of being contiguous; 
closeness of contact; contiguity. 

Con’tinence, Con'tinency, n. [Lat. continentia, 
from continen, continens — con, and teneo, to hold.) A 
keeping within due bounds; sell-command; restraint 
of the desires and passions, especially of the passion for 
sexual enjoyment; chastity. 

* Chastity is either abstinence or continence; abstinence is that 
of virgins or widows; continence, of married persons. '— Taylor. 

Con'tinent, a. [Lat. continens.) Holding or keeping 
within due bounds, ns the passions; refraining from un- 
lawful sexual commerce, or moderate in the indulgence 
of sexual pleasure; chaste; as, as continent as Joseph. 

—n. (Gg.) The large unbroken tracts of land on the 
earth, whether altogether or entirely disconnected, are 
included under this nome, Thus Europe and Asia toge- 
ther, Africa, N. America, 8. America, and Australia, may 
all be thus regarded. There is absolutely no natural 
separation between Europe and Asia; and thus, although 
in descriptive and political geography they are distinct, 
in physical geography they are one. 

—The mainland of Europe, as distinguished from the 
Britixh Islands, 

Continent’al, a. Pertaining or relating to a conti- 
nent; as, a continental system, — Belonging or relating 
to the main-land of Europe, in contradistinction to the 
islands belonging thereto, more especially Great Britain; 
as, a continental tour. — (A mer. Hist.) Relating, or per- 
taining to, the American colonies confederated duriug 
the Revolutionary War; as, the Continental Congress. 

Cmtinental system, ( Hist.) A name given to the plan 
adopted by Napoleon I. for cutting off England from 
connection with the continent of Europe, and thus de- 
stroying her maritime supremacy. It was prominently 
put forward by the publication of the Berlin Decree, in 
1806, which declared the British Islands in a state of 
Dlockade, and prohibited all trade in English goods. 
The British govt., in retaliation, issued in 1807 the fam- 
ous Orders in Council. On the breaking up of Napo- 
leon's power, the C. K. fell to the ground. 

=n. (Amer. Hist.) A term applied to a soldier in the Con- 
tinental army daring the War of Independence, 

Con tinently. adv. Ina continent or chaste manner; 
moderately; temperately. 

Contin’gence, Contingency, n. [Fr.contingence. 
See CONTINGENT.) Quality of being contingent or casual. 

“ Aristotle says we are not to build certain rules upon the con- 
tingency of human actions. — South. 

—A fortuitous event; casnalty; chance; accident; as, 
the contingency of succeeding to a fortune at a persons 
death. 

Contin’gent, a. [Lat. contingens, from contingo— em, 
and tango, to touch.) Happening in connection with; 
falling or coming by chance; not definite or fixed; un- 
certain: as, a contingent event. 

—Depending upon an uncertainty ; fortuitous; as, contin- 
gent prospects. 

(Liw.) Dependent upon chance, with a possibility of 
occurrence; as, a contingent sum of money. 

n. A fortuitous event; that which may happen; a 
casualty. 

ny contingents we are to understand those things which come 
to pass without any human forecast.“ — Grew. 

That which falls to the lot or share of; a quota; a suit- 
able share; just or due proportion. 

(Pol.) Tho quota of troops to be furnished by each 
member of a number of states composing a confedera- 
tion, as in Germany ; or by euch subdivision of territory 
to the annual recruiting of the army, as in France. 

Contin’gently, a/v. Accidentally; without design 
or foresight; dependently. 

Contin’gentness, u. State of being contingent. 

Contin‘uable, a. That may be continued. 

Contin’aal, a. [Fr. co, Lat. continuus. See 
Conrinug.] Proceeding without interruption or cessa- 
tion: not intermitting ; constant; perpetual ; incessant ; 
continuous. 

“Tis all blank sadness, or continual tears,” — Pope. 


—Often repeated; frequently recurring; as, a continual 
nuisance. 

Continuality, n. State of being continual, or of 
frequent recurrence. 


Contin’t ly, ad» Without panse or cessation; nn- 


ceasingly: constantly; perpetually; always; as, human | 


nature is continually wanting something. 

Very often; in repeated succession ; as, to be continually 
falling in love, 

Contin’‘ualness, n. State of being continual or per- 
manent. 

Contin’uance, n. State or time of continning; per- 
manence in one state; duration; perseverance; con- 
stancy; abode; definite stay. 

“ Continuance of evil doth in Itself incrense evil.” — Sidney. 

—Continnation; uninterrupted succession; protraction ; 
as, the continuance of species, 

(Law.) The adjournment of a cause from one day to 
another of the same, or subsequent, term, The post- 
ponement of the trial of a cause. 
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Contin’‘uate, v. a. [Lat. continuare.] To join in close 
contact, (R.) 

Contin’uate, a. Immediately or intimately connected. 
—Uninterrupted; unbroken. 

Contin’uateness, n. State or quality of being con- 
tinuate, 

Continua’'tion,n. (Fr., from Lat. continuatio, from 
continus, contenuatus, See CONTINUE.) Act of continu- 
ing; uniuterrupted succession in space or in time; ex- 
tension; prolongation; pre sation; as, the continua- 
tion of a tamily line. — Continuance; protraction; sup- 
plement; as, the continuation of a history. 

Contin’uative, n. (Lic.) An expression noting 
permanence or duration, 

To these may be added continuatires Rome remains to this 

yvi which includes, atleast, two propositions, viz.: Rome was, 
aud Rome 13. — Watts, 

(Gram.) A word that serves to conjoin or connect the 
forin of a sentence. 

—a, That continues; as, n continuative subject. 

Contin’aator, n. One who continues or keeps upa 
series or succession. 

Continue, v.n. Fr. continuer; Lat. continuo, from con- 
tinuus, from contines — con, and tenen, to hold.) To hold 
or keep together without intermission; to remain in a 
state or place; to abide for any time indefinitely; to 
stay. 


The popular vote 

Inclines me here to continue.” — Milton. 

|—To last; to be durable; to endure; to be permanent. 
For here have we no continuing city, but we seek one to come.“ 

Heb. xiii. 14. 

—To persevere: to be steadfast or constant. 

“The rain... continued till the earth 
No more was seen.” — Milton, 

r. a. To add to the dimensions of; to draw ont; to pro- 
tract; to prolong; to extend in space or duration; to 
produce; to persevere or persist in; as, to continue to 
lead a moral life. 

| Contin’ued, p.a. Extended in time without inter- 
mission; uninterrupted; unceasing. 

There the series of a constant continued succession is lost.“ 


Locke. 

C. Bass. (Mus.) See Tnonovan-Bass. 

C. Fever. (Med.) A fever which presents no inter- 
ruption in its course. Dunglisen. 

C. Fractim, (Math.) A traction, the numerator of 
which is 1, and the denominator a whole number plus a 
fraction whose numerator is 1, and whose denominator 
is u whole number plus a fraction, aud s on, — Duvies 
& Peek. 

Contin'uer, u. One who continues; a continuator, 

“I would my horse had the speed of your tongue, 
And so good a continuer." - Shaka. 

Continuity, n. [Lat. continuitas.] State of being 
continuous; uninterrupted connection; cohesion; close 
union of parts; unbroken texture. 

“It wraps itself about the flame, and by its continuity hinders 
any air or nitre from coming.” — Addison, 

Law of C. (Phys.) A principle of considerable use in 
investigating the laws of motion, and of change in gen- 
eral, and which may be thus enunciated: Nothing passes 
Srom one state to another without passing through all the 
intermediate states. The argument on which Leibnitz 
attempted to establish it à priori, is, that if any change 
wero to happen without the intervention of time, tho 
thing changed must be in two different conditions ut one 
and the same instant, which is obviously impossible. 

Principle of C. . A kind of postulate of great 
utility as a mode of discovery, According to it, any 
property of a geometrical figure which has been once 
established will still hold, gan it may possibly have 
to be differently enunciated and demonstrated.) through 
all the successive states through which the figure may 
be conceived to pass. Thus, since two conics which do 
not intersect in more than two real points may always 
be projected into two circles, it is obvious that all de- 
script ite properties of two circles, e. g., those concerning 
their centres of similitude, &c., remain trne for the pro- 
jected conics. The property of intersecting, however, 
being merely contingent, or dependent upon position 
solely, the principle of continuity teaches that two 
conics which intersect, even in four real points, and 
which, consequently, cannot be projected into two cir- 
cles, also possess the descriptive properties in question. 

Contin’uous, a. [Lat. emlinuus.| Joined together 
closely or without intervening space or interruption ; 
conjoined: connected; continued ; as, a continuous Sys- 
tem of telegraphs. 

(Bot.) Not interrupted; 
formity. — Henslow. 

Continuously, adv. In continuation; without inter- 
ruption. 

|Con'toocook River, in Nao Hampshire, rises in 
Cheshire co., traverses Hillsborough and Merrimac cos., 
and enters the Merrimac River abt. 8 m. N. of Concord. 

Contoocook Village, in New Hampchire, a post- 
village of Merrimac co., about 10 m. W. of Concord, 

Contorsion, n. Same as CONTORTION, q. v. 

Contort’, r.a. [Lat. contorquen, contortus en., and 
torqueo,to twist.] To twist together; to cause to writhe ; 
to wring: to pull awry. 

“Air seems to consist of spires contorted into small spheres.” 

Cheyne. 

Contort'ed. p.a. Twisted over each other in oblique 
directions ; ns, a contorted limb. 

(Hot.) Applied to n part of a plant folded or twisted 
back upon itself, as the root of Polygonum distorta. — 
Also, in restivation, to the subordinate parts of the corolla 
when they are set obliquely, and overlap each other in 
succession. — Henslow. 


not deviating from uni- 
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Contortion, n. [Fr. contorston, from Lat. contortia 
See CONToT.] A twisting together; a writhing ; a wrest- 
ing; a twist; wry motion; distortion, 

II bas all the contortions of the eibyl, without the inspiration,” 
Burke, 

(Med.) Violent movement of a part, accompanied 
with a kind of torsion, twist, or cast; as, contortion of 
the face. 

Contort/ive, a. Displaying contortion, 

Comborte pil ants, a. [From Lat. contortus, and 
plicare, to fold.) (Bot.) Twisted and folded.— Gray. 
Contour, (im-toor’.) n. [Fr. contour —con, and tur } 
It. torno, a turn, from Lat. turnus, a turners wheel; 
Gr. tornas, a carpenter's tool for drawing a circle.) The 

line that bonnds a rounded body: the outline. 

(Fine Arts.) The external lines which bound and 
terminate a figure. The beauty of C. consists in those 
lines being flowing, lightly drawn, and sinuous. They 
must be carefully and scientifically drawn; and this can- 
not be done without a thorough knowledge of anatomy. 

(i.) The outline of a horizontal section of fortified 
works. 

Contour of ground. (Trigon.) A horizontal section of 
ground, so called in surveying. These sections are taken 


at some fixed vertical Interval from each other, suited 
to the scale of the drawing, or to the subject in hand; 
and the distance of each, above or below some assumed 
plane of comparison, is given in figures at the most con- 
venient places on the plan. When the scale of the 
drawing is about 100 feet to an inch, 2 or 3 feet will be 
found a convenient vertical interval between the C; 
and, however Jarge the scale of the plan, it will scarcely 
be found necessary to obtain C. with a less verticul in- 
terval than 2 feet. 

Contour’niated, a. Having furrowed edges. 

Contoy’, or LOG'GEkHEAD, in the Caribbean Sea, an 
island off the coast of Yucatan, 16 m. W. by N. of Cape 
Catoche. Lat. 21° 32’ N., Lon. 86° 49’ W. 

Con’tra, a Latin preposition signifying against, over, 
opposite, in opposition, &c., and entering into the com- 
position of many English words. 

( Bookkeeping.) The term usually placed at the head 
of the Cr. or creditor page in a cash-book : as counter ta, 
or int the entries on the opposite or debfor( Dr.) page. 

Con’traband, a. Contrary to law; prohibited; for- 
bidden: as, contraband gods. 

n. [It. contrabbando, goods prohibited by law; Lat. 
emtra, against, and wat. bunnum,a public edict. See 
Bax.] Illegal traffic: prohibition of trading in goods 
contrary to the laws of a state, or of nations 

—In the United States, n term applied to n negro slave. 
This word was first applied by Gen. B. F. Butler, during 
the late civil war, to all captured negroes, on the ground, 
that, being of use to their masters in furthering mil- 
itary operations, they were hence contraband of war, 
It is now generally adopted.— Contraband of war. (Law.) 
Such articles as a belligerent has, by the law of nations, 
the right of preventing a neutral from furnishing to his 
enemy. Articles C. of war are, in general, arms and 
munitions of war, and those out of which munitions of 
war are made. All these are liable to be seized ; but 
very arbitrary interpretations have been affixed to the 
term by powerful states, when able to enforce them by 
arms. 

Con'trabandist. n. (Sp. contrabandista.) A smug- 
gler ; one who engages in an ‘legal traffic, 

Con’tra-bas’so, ConTRa-pass, DOUBLE-B\88, m. [It 
contra-basso,) (Mus) The largest of the violin species 
of string and bowed instruments, of which it forms the 
lowest bass. 

Contra Costa, in California, a N.W., central co.; 
area, about S00 sq.m. The Bay of San Francisco bounds 
it on the W., as does the San Jonquin on the E., and San 
Pablo and Suisun bays on the N. It is drained by San 
Ramon, Nueces, Jugerto, Hambre, and San Pablo creeks 
and other smaller streams. Soil, generally fertile. Cap. 
Martinez. Pup. 8,461. 

Contract’), r.a. [Lat. con/raha, contractus — con, and 
truha, to draw.) To draw together or nearer; to draw 
into a less compass; to cause to shrink; to wrinkle; to 
shorten; to narrow; to abridge; to lessen; to confine; 
as, to contract the forehead. 

“Why Jove among the virtues is not known, 
It is that love contracts them all in one.” — Donne. 

To bargain fur; to covenant: to stipulate by mutual ob- 
ligations; as, to contract an alliance offensive and de- 
fensive, 

„Rut first contracted, that if ever found, 
His head should pay the forfeit.” — Dryden. 

To betroth; to uffiance; as, to contract a marriage, 

“She was... contracted to a man of merit and quality.” — Tatler. 

—To draw to; to bring on; to get; to obtain; toincur; as, 
to contract a debt. 

“ And each from each contract new strength and light." — Pope. 

(Gram.) To reduce two vowels into a diphthong; thus, 
oe, œ. 

v. n. To shrink up; to become less in bulk; to become 
shorter or narrower: as, contracted fibres, 

—tTo bargain; to stipulate; to make a mutual agree 
ment; as, to contract to build a ship. 

Con tract. n. A coming together, to make an agree- 
ment; an agreement or covenant; a bargain; a com- 
pact; also, the deed of writing recording the same; as, 
n post-office contract, 

—An act of betrothment or afflance; as, a marriage con- 
tract. 

(Gram,) A word wherein concurrent vowels are con- 
tracted. 

(Law.) The term usually applied to such agreements, 
(whether express or implied.) as create, or are intended 
to create, a legal right, and corresponding liability; such 
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right not attaching to the possession of the subject-mat- 
ter of the contract, except in equity, and that indirectly, 
but subsisting both in equity and law against the con- 
tracting party. The couditions essential to the legal 
validity of a contract relate either to the competency of 
the parties, the sufficiency of the consideration or in- 
ducement, the nature of the thing coutracted for, the 
fairness of the transaction, or, lastly, to the form of the 
agreement. And. first, as to the competency of the 
parties. The party to be sued must have been at the 
time of the contract of sound mind, and, unless it was 
for the supply of necessaries, of full age: andif a woman, 
she must have been unmarried, subject as to the latter 
condition to some exceptions established either by local 
custom or by the doctrines of equity. 2d. As to the suf- 
ficiency of the consideration on the part of the person 
suing. It must have been either future marriage since 
performed, or money, or something capable of being 
estimated in money; or ms act, whether of perform-| 
ance or abstinence, whereby some undoubted advantage, 
though not capable of being exactly valued, accrues to 
the party sued. 3d. The act contracted for must be 
neither contrary to written law, nor to public policy; 
and it must be beneficial to the party seeking either per- 
formance or compensation, or to some one on whose be- 
half he gave the consideration. 4th, There must have 
been neither frand (either by concealment or misstate- 
ment) nor compulsion on the part of the plaintiffin ob- 
taining the agreement; and fraudulent acts subsequent 
to the agreement having reference to it are also sufti- 
cient to deprive the guilty party of all right under it, 
Some circumstances are in equity considered either as 
conclusive evidence of fraud, or as substantive acts of 
coercion, Which are not strictly of such a nature, and 
are not so deemed at law, Lastly, as to the form of the 
agreement. Where it relates to an interest in land of 
three years’ duration or more, or to goods of the value 
of $50 or upwards, unless there be earnest or delivery, 
or where it is an agreement as surety, or where it is 
upon marriage as a consideration, it must, by American 
law, be in writing: though the want of a written instru- 
ment may be supplied in equity by partial performance, 
that is, by acts evidently done in pursuance of the al- 
leged contract. 

Contract’ed, p.a. Drawn together; narrow; mean; 
selfish; betrothed; as, a contracted fibre, a contracted 
mind, a contracted couple, &c. 

Contract’edly, adv. In a contracted manner. 

Contract/edness, n. State of being contracted; 
Harrowness 2 mannes. 

Contractibility, n. Capability of being contracted ; 
quality of permitting contraction; as, the contractibility 
of heat. 

Contracet’ible, a. Capable of contraction. 

Contract’ibleness, n. Quality of suffering con- 
traction, 

Contractile, a. [Fr.] Tending to contract; having 
the power of contracting, us living fibres, 

The arteries are elastic tubes, endued with a contractile force.“ 
Arbuthnot. 

Contractility, n. Quality of being contractile; in- 
herent property by which bodies contract or shrink. 

(Paysiol.) The power which certain tissues have, dur- 
ing life, of shortening themselves ina peculiar manner; 
it is asudly observed in muscular and some kinds of 
fibro-cellular tissue; but is also exercised by a series of 
cells, as in the Hydra poly pe. 

Contrac'tion, n. [Fr.; from Lat. cntractia.] Act 
of contracting or drawing together; act of shortening 
or narrowing in quantity or extent; abbreviation; cur- 
tailment. 

* The main parts of the poem... no translator can prejudice, 
but by omissions or contractions Pope. 

State of being contracted. narrowed, lessened, or shriv- 
elled ; as, contraction of the stomach. (Opposed to dila- 
tation.) 

(Gram.) The shortening of a word by the omission 
of a letter or syllable. The Greck language abounds 
with contractions, which have been adopted chiefly to 
avoid a harshness in the pronunciation arising from the 
concurrence of two vowels in two successive sy les 
or words. Hence two or more simple vowels coming to- 
gether are usually contracted into a diphthong. This is 
said to be proper when they are contracted without 
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Contract/ive, a. Tending to, or permitting, contrac- 
tion, 

Contractor, n. One who contracts; one of the par- 
ties to a covenant or bargain; as, a government con- 
tractor. 

All matches, friendships, and societies, are dangerous and 
inconvenient, where the contractors are not equ " L' Estrange. 

Con’'tra-dance, n. See COUNTRY-DANCE. 

Contradict’, v. a. [Lat. contradico, contradictus — 
contra, und dico, to speak.) To speak against or in op- 
position to; to oppose by words; to assert the contrary 
to what has been previously asserted ; to deny ; to gain- 
say; as, to contradict a false report. 

To oppose by being contrary to; to impugn; to resist; 
to correct; as, to contradict the expectations of one's 
friends. 

No truth can contradict another truth.""— Hooker. 
Contranictable, a. That may be contradicted or 

ented, 

Contradict/er,n. One who contradicts or opposes, 

“Tf a gentleman isa little sincere in his representations, he is 
sure to have a dozen contradicters. — Swift. 

Contradiction, n. [Lat. cot to.] Act of con- 
tradicting; a gainsaying; opposition by words; denial; 
a contrary assertion; as, a flat contradiction, 

That tongue, 
Inspired with contradiction, durst oppose . . the gods.”"—Milton. 

—lInconsistency with itself; incongruity, or contrariety ; 
repugnancy ; as, his life is a contradiction, 

“ Woman ‘a at best a contradiction still." — Pope. 
Contradic’tional, a. Inconsistent; incongruous. 
Contradictious, (k6n-tra-dik'shus,) a. Filled with 

contradictory qualities; inconsistent. — Inclined to con- 
tradic nestion, or cavil. (R.) 

Contradic'tiousness, n. Inconsistency; self-con- 
trariety. 

“This opinion was, for its absurdity and contradictiousness, 
unworthy of the refined spirit of Pluto. —Norris. 

Contradic’tive, a. Containing contradiction; oppo- 
site; adverse; as, a contradictive assumption. 

Contradic’tively, aiv. By contradiction. 

Contradiotor; n. A contradicter; one who contra- 

icts. 

Contradic’torily, adr. Ina contradictory manner. 

Conteadictoriness, n. Opposition in the highest 

egree. 

Contradic’tory, a. Implying contradiction; affirm- 
ing the contrary; implying a denial of what has been 
asserted ; contradictory accounts, — Inconsistent; op- 

site; contrary ; as, a contradictory meaning. 

C. propositions ( Logic) are the opposites of each other; 
the one being a mere and naked denial of the other. 
To be truly contradictory, they must have the same 
terms, and differ both in quantity and quality, — the one 
denying, and the other affirming, the sume thing of the 
same subject considered in the same circumstance. 

—n. A proposition which denies or opposes another in all 
its terms: inconsistency ; coutrariety. 

“It is common to prinses to will contradictories."" — Bacon. 


Contradistinc'tion, n. Distinction by opposite 
qualities, 
Contradistine’tive, a. Distinguishing by opposites. 
Contradistin’guish, v. a. [Conira, and distinguish. | 
To distinguish, not merely by differential, but by opposite 
qualities; to show, or declare the opposite qualities of. 
“ Body as contradistinguished to spirit. Locke. 


Contrafis‘sure, n. | From contra, and findo, to cleave; 
Fr. contre-coup.) (Med) A fracture ina part opposite 
to that in which the blow is received; as when the 
frontal bone is broken by a fall on the occiput, the bone 
of which remains sound, 

Contragre'dient, a prat, contra, and gradior, I go.) 
( Math.) Two or more ables are said to be contragre- 
dient to as many others when, on replacing those of the 
first set by lincar functions of themselves, those of the 
second set become replaced by linear functions of them- 
selves respectively inverse (or reciprocal) to the former ; 
in other words, when the new variables, of the one set, 
bear to the old the same relations that the old do to the 
new, of the other set. 

Con‘tra-in‘dicant, n. [Lat. contra, and indica, indi- 

licate.) (Med.) A symptom that forbids the 
ment of a disorder. 


change into a diphthong; ¢mproper, when, in the con- 
traction a vowelor diphthong of a different sound is sub- 
stituted. Elision takes place when two vowels at the end 
of one and at the beginning of another word come to- 
gether, and the final vowel of the first word is rejected, 
its place being marked by an apostrophe placed over the 
consonant which is left. This takes place chiefly with 
the poets. Crasts is that kind of contraction in which 
two words coalesce into one, and are accented as one, 
without any elision. In synizests two vowels are con- 
tracted into one sound — not in writing, bat in pronun- 
ciation. In the Middle Ages, before the introduction of 
printing, numerous contractions were resurted to for the 
purpose of abbreviating the labor of transcription. 

( Math.) The process of abridging any problem. 

( Med.) Contractura, n state of permanent rigidity and 
progressive atrophy of the flexor muscles, which pre- 
vents the motions of extension beyond a certain limit. 
The affected muscles form hard cords beneath the skin. 
On dissection, they are found to be converted into tendi- 
nous fibres, the fleshy fibres having almost disappeared, | 
when the disease has been of any duration. It fre- 
quently sneceeds other diseases, particularly theuma- | 
tism, neuralgia, convulsions, syphilis, colica pictonum, 
&c. The warm bath, vapor bath, or thermal waters, 
oleaginous embrocations, mechanical extension of the 


limbs, &c., are the chief means of treatment.—Dunglison. | 


Con'tra-in diente. r.a. (.) To indicate a treat- 
ment contrary to that used in the ordinary cause of a 
disorder, 

Con’tra-indica’tion, n. per A symptom attend- 
ing a disease, which forbids the exhibition of a remedy 
which would otherwise be employed; for instance, bark 
and acids are usually given in putrid fevers ; but if there 
be difficulty of breat K or inflammation of any viscus, 
they are contra-indications to their use. 

Contral’to, n. [It.] (Mus.) The deepest kind of female 
voice, or that part in the score whose range of tones lies 
between that of the tenor, and that of the soprano or 
treble; also called the alto, or counter-tenor, 

—a. Relating or belonging to the musical part imme- 
diately below the treble called contralto, or to a con- 
tralto; as, a contrallo voice, 

Con tramure. n. Fr. contremur, from contre, agninst, 
and mur, a wall.] (Fortif.) An outer wall built about a 
fortification. 

Con tra-unt'ural. a. Opposite to nature. (n.) 

Con'tra- position. n. (Cm/ra and position.) A plac- 
ing over against; opposite position. 

Contrapan tal. a. [See Counterpornt.] (Mus.) Per- 
taining to counterpoint. (R.) 

Contrapun'tist. „. [It. contrappuntista.] (Mus.) A 
professor of counterpoint; one skilled in counterpoint. 

Con’'tra-regular ity, n. Contrariety to rule. (n.) 
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Con’'tra-remon’strant, n. One who remonstrates 
in reply toa remonstrant. 

Con traries, u. pl. (See ContRary.] (Logic.) Proposi- 
tions which confute each other, but of which the falsity 
of the one does not establish the truth of the other. 

“If two universals differ in quality, they are contraries ; as, 
every vine is a tree; no vine isa tree These can never be both 
true together, but they may be both false — Watts. 

Contrari‘ety, n. [It. comtrarictas Bee Conte ary.) 
State or quality of being contrary ; opposition ; disagree 
ment; repugnance ; as, contrariely of tempers. 

Their religion had more than negative contrariety to virtue.” 
Decay of Piety. 

—Inconsistency; some quality which is coutrury to 
another. 

He will be here, and yet he is not here ; 

How can these contrarieties ugree 7 — Shaka. 
Con’trarily, adv. In a contrary or opposite manner, 
Con’‘trariness, u. Contrariety; opposition ; capricious 

ness: as, the contrariness of a spoiled child. 

Contra’rious, d. Opposite; manifesting contrariety. 

“She flew contrarious in the face of God.” -F. B. Browning. 

Contra’riously, adv. Oppositely; contrarily. 

“ Many things, having full reference 
To one consent, may work coatrariously.”—Shaks, 

Con’trariwise, a/v. On the contrary; oppositely ; on 
the other hand; as, things went contrariwise to my anti- 
cipations, 

—Conversely ; in a contrary sense or form. 

“ Everything that acts upon the fluids, must, at the same time, 
act upon the solids, and contrariwise," — Arbuthnot. 


Con’tra-rota’tion, n. Opposite rotation. 
Con’trary, a. Lat. contrarius, from contra, against; 
Fr. contraire.) Opposite; adverse; repugnant; hostile; 
discordant; contradictory; inconsisteut; as, contrary 
dispositions. 
„But what cau be contrary to the mind, 
Which holds all contraries in concord still?’ Davies. 


—Perverse ; changeable: froward; capricious; as, contrary 
winds, a contrary choice, 
—n. A thing that is contrary, or of opposite qualities. 
—A proposition contrary to another, or a fact contrary to 
what is alleged. 
„The instances brought by our author are but slender proofs 
of aright... and do rather shew the contrury. — Locke. 
(Logic.) Opposed in quality See CONTRARIES. 
On the contrary, in opposition; on the other side. 
He pleaded still not guilty ; 
The King’s attorney, on the contrary, 
Urged on proofs ... of various witnesses.”—Shaks. 


To the contrary, to a contrary purpose; to an opposite 
intent. 

They did it, not for want of instruction to the contrary : 

Stillin 

Contrast’, v.a. [Fr. contraster; Lat. contra, and sto, 
to stand.] To set or place in opposition, to show the dif- 
ference or dissimilarity ; to exhibit the difference; as, to 
contrast two faces. 

(Fine Arts.) To place in opposition so as to set off or 
heighten the effect; as, to contrast colors. 

—r.i. To stand in contrast or opposition to; as, contrasted 
tastes. 

Con’trast, n. Opposition and dissimilitude of things or 
qualities; exhibition of differences. 

(Fine Arts.) An opposition of lines or colors to each 
other, so contrived that the one gives greater effect to 
the other. By means of contrast, energy and expression 
are given toa subject, even when employed on inani- 
mate forms. All art is indeed a system of contrusts; 
lights should contrast with shadows, fignres with fig- 
ures, members with members, and groups with groups. 
It is this which gives life, soul, and motion to a compo- 
sition, The very principle of harmony or symmetry, in 
ornamental art, is contrast; one balf of a symmetrical 
figure being the exact opposite or contrast of the other. 
Any form or group of lines, withont meaning in itself, 
may become when repeated in reverse, or contrasted 
with itself, a beautiful form, becuuse it at once acquires 
the elements of symmetry. 

Con’tra-ten’or- „. [It. contra-tenore.] ( Mus.) Countere 
tenor, or that part of a male voice which is between the 
tenor and treble ; contralto, 

Con’'trate-wheel, n. ( Mach.) See CROWN-WREFL. 

Contravalla’tion, n. Fr. contrerallation; Lat. em- 
tra, and rallo, vallatus, to fortify.) (Furtif.) An intrench- 
ment formed by the besiegers between their camp and 
the place besieged, to secure themselves and check the 
sallies of the garrison, The line ofcentraralls (ion is thus, 
as the name implics,—a sort of counter-fortification. 

Contrava’rient, a. (Math) Applied to any quantic 
so derived from n given system of quantics as to be 
equal, in virtue of any unimodular and linear transfor- 
mations of its variables, to the quantic derived in the 
same manner from the system to which the given one is 
transformed by linear substitutions reciprocal, or oppo- 
site, to the first. 

Contravene’, v. a. [Lat. emtrarnio — emira, and 
renin, to come.) To oppose; to obstruct; to hinder; to 
set aside; ns, to contrarene a proposition. 

|Contraven’er, n. One who contravenes or sets aside, 

Contraven’tion, u. Fr. Opposition; obstruction; a 
defeating of the operation or effect of anything. 

Contraver’sion, . An opposite version; an anti- 
strophe. 

Contrayer' vn. n. [Sp.] (Bot.) See D RST EIA. 

Contreras. in Ohio, u post-office of Butler co. 

Contre’ras Islands, in the N. Pacific Ocean, a group 
of small islands off the S.W. coast of Guatemala, prov- 
ince of Veragun; Lat. 50 50’ N., Lon. 82° W. 

Contretem ps, (con tr-· tung,) n. [Fr.] Any unexpected 
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event which occurs to confuse or obstruct the common 
course of things or affairs, 

Contrib’utable, a. That may be contributed. 

Contrib‘utary, d. Contributing to the sume end; 
paying tribute, or contributing aid to the sume sovereign 
or state; as, contributary means. 

Contribute, v. 4a. [Lat. contribuo, contributus — con, 
and tribus, to xlve.] To give or grant in common with 
others; to give to a common stock, or for a common pur- 
pose; to pay a share; to impart a portion or share to a 
common purpose; as, to contribute to a charitable fund. 
“ England contributes much more than any other of the allies.” 

Addison. 

—v. i. To give a part; to impart; to administer; to con- 
duce; to promote; to forward; to participate in. 

“We are engaged in war; the secretary of state calls upon the 
colonies to contribute." — Burke. 

Contribu’tion, n. Fr.; Lat. contributio.] Act of con- 
tributing to, or aiding in, the furtherance of an object. 
—That which is contributed; a share; bestowal of aid to 

a common purpose; a charitable collection. 

Beggars are now maintained by voluntary contributions. Graunt. 

(Mil.) A levy; a tax; an imposition levied upon the 

people of an enemy's country; us, forced contributions. 
(Law.) A payment made by each sharer in an accrued 

general loss, to make good the amount advanced by one 

of the number for the common benefit; us, a contribu- 

tion to general average. 

Contribu’tional, a. Pertaining to a contribution; 
paying to a contribution. 

Contrib’utive, a. Tending to contribute; having the 
quality of contributing; lending aid to promote in con- 
currence with others. 

Contrib’ator, n. One who contributes; as, a contributor 
to the public charities, a contributor to u periodical, &c. 

A cheerful contributor to all public expenses. —Atterbhury. 

Contrib’utory, a. Contributing to the same stock or 
purpose; promoting to the same end; bringing assist- 
ance to the sume design; as, contributory values. 

Con'trite, a. [Lat. emtritus, from contero— cim, and 
tero, tritus, to bruise, rub, or wear.) Broken-hearted for 
sin committed ; deeply affected with grief and sorrow for 
having offended God; penitent; repentant; as, a contrite 
heart. 

“The contrite sinner is restored to pardon... through faith In 
Christ." — Rogers. 

Con'tritely, adv. In a contrite manner; penitently. 

Con’triteness, n. Contrition; repentance. 

Contrition (kou-trish'un), n. ¶ Lit. contritio.] (Theol.) 
Deep sorrow for sin, arising from the thought of having 
offended an infinitely holy und benevolent God. It is 
usually understood to mean genuine repentance, and to 
be accompanied with a detestation of sin, and of one’s self, 
on account of having committed it. 

Contrit'urate, v.a. [ Con, and triturate, q. v.] To pul- 
verize; to comminute; to reduce to small particles. 

Contriv’able, a. That may be contrived; capable of 
being planned, invented, or devised, 

Contriv’ance, n. Act ofcontriving, devising, planning, 
forming, or inventing. 

“ Instructed, you'll explore, 
Divine contrivance, und a God adore.” — Blackmore, 

—The thing contrived: device; plan; scheme; invention; 
design; machination; shift; an artifice; a skilful or in- 
genious performance. 

*“ Government is a contrivance of human wisdom to provide for 
human wants." — Burke. 

Contrive’, v.a. Fr. controuver — cm, and trouver, to 
find; Ger. treffen, to hit, to reach; O. Ger. trefan, to hit, 
to strike.) To invent; to discover; to devise; to plan; to 
concert; to plot; to hatch, 

“ The chest contriv'd a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day." — Goldsmith. 

v. i. To form or design; to plan; to scheme. 

“ Masking habits, and a borrowed name, 
Contrive w hide my plenitude of shame.” — Prior. 

Contrive’,v.a. | Lat. conterere.) To wear out by use; to 
spend; to get rid of. 

‘* Please ye, we may contrive this afternoon.” — Shaks. 

Contriv’er, n. An inventor or schemer; one who 
plans or devises. 

Control’, n. [Fr. contréle—contre, and rôle, from Lat. 
retulus, retula, a little wheel; dim. of rota, a wheel; akin 
to Sansk. ratha, a chariot. In L. Lat. rotulus or rotula 
means a paper rolled into the form of a wheel, whence its 
name. Originally, a roll of papers or register.) Check; 
restraint. 

“Speak . . for common good, and speak without control." Dryden. 

—Power; authority; government; command; superin- 
tendence, 

=v. a. [Fr. contréler.] To overlook; to superintend; to 
restrain; to curb; to govern; to direct; to regulate; to 
overpower; to subject; as, to cmtrol the populace. 

‘t Give me a staff of honour for my age; 
But not a sceptre to control the world.“ —Shaks. 

Controllable, a. That may be controlled; subject 
to command. 

*' Passion is the drunkenness of the mind. 
reason,” —South. 

Controller, n. One who controls, governs, or restrains. 

“ The great controller of our fate. —Dryden. 
See COMPTROLLER, 

Controllership, n. The office of a controller. 
(Sometimes written comptrollership.) 

Control’ment, n. Power or act of controlling; state 
of being controlled; control; restraint; opposition; re- 
sistance. 


Here we have war for war, and blood for blood, 
Comtrolment for control ent. —Shaks. 


++ Rot controllable by 
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Controversial, a. Relating to controversy or dis- 
putes; polemical disputations; as, “Controversial dis- 
courses.“ — e 

Controver'sialist, n. A disputant; one who carries 
on a Controversy. 

Controversially, adv. In a controversial manner. 

Con’troversor, n. One who eugages in controversy. 

Con’'troversy, n. [Lat. controversia. See CONTRO- 
VERT.) Opposition in debate or dispute; a disputation or 
discussion between parties, particularly in writing; a 
dispute; a contest; a debate; disputation; strife; liti- 
gation, 

“ The Lord hath a controversy with the nations.”—VJer. xxv. 31. 
Con’trovert, v. 4. [Lat. controversor, to be at vari- 

ance— contra, and versur, to turn one’s self ubout in; 

frequentative of verto, versus, to turn, to turn around. | 

To dispute or oppose by reasoning ; to contend aguinst 

in words or writings; to deny, aud attempt to disprove 

or confute; to agitate contrary opinions against. 
“Ifany person shall think fit to controvert them, he may do it 
very safely for me.” —Cheyne. 

Con’troverter, n. A controversialist; a controversial 
writer. 

Controvert’ible, a. That may be controverted; dis- 
putable. 

Matters dubious, and many controvertible truths." — Browne. 
Controvert'ibly, adv. In a controvertible manner. 
Con’'trovertist, n. One who controverts; a contro- 

versialist. 

„This prince of controvertists, this great lord and professor of 
first principles.” — Tillotson. 

Contru’sion, n. The act of squeezing or pressing 
together, 

Contuma’‘cious, a. [Lat. confumaz, contumacis ; 
probably from con, and tum“, to swell up.] Opposing 
rightful authority with pride and stubbornness; stub- 
born; obstinate; perverse; inflexible; headstrong; 
wilful; disobedieut ; as, a contumacious priest. 

“There is a method for subduing ... the most contumacious 
sinner.”— Hammond. 

Contuma’ciously, adv. Obstinately; stubbornly; 
perversely ; in disobedience of orders. 

Contuma’ciousness, n. Quality of being contuma- 
cious; obstinacy ; stubbornness ; contumacy. 

“The difficulty and contumaciousness of cure.“ — Wiseman. 

Con’tumacy, n. [Lat. contumacio, fromcontumaz. See 
Contumactous.] Unyielding resistance to rightful au- 
thority ; obstinacy ; stubbornness ; perverseness. 

“Buch acts 
Of contumacy will provoke the Highest.“ — Milton. 
(Law.) The refusal or neglect of a party uccused to 
appear or answer to a charge preferred aguinst him in 
a court of justice. 

Con’tumax, n. [Lat.] (Law.) One who, being accused 
of a crime, refuses to appear and answer to the charge. 

Contume'lious, a. [Lat. contumeliosus, from con- 
tumelia, See ContuMeELy.] Contemptuous ; insolent; rude 
and sarcastic; hanghtily contemptuous; proudly rude ; 
shameful ; ignominious; us, a contumelious taunt. 

“ Contumelious, beastly, mad-brained war.” — Shaks. 

Contume'liously, adv. In a contumelious or inso- 
lent manner, 

Contume'liousness, n. Rudeness; contemptuous 
behavior; state of being contumelious. 

Con'tumely, n. [Lat. contumelio — con, and tum, root 
of tumen, to swell.| Rudeness, or reproach compounded 
of haughtiness and contempt; contemptuousness ; inso- 
lence; contemptuous language. 

“ Th’ oppressor's wrong, the proud man’s contumely.”—Shake. 


Contuse’, v. a. [Lat. contusus, from contundo— con, and 
tundo, to beat; Fr. contusioner.] To beat, bruise, crush, 
pound, or break to pieces; to bruise; to bray. 

“ Roots, barks, and seeds contused together.” — Bacon. 


—To injure by a blow or pressure, without breaking the 
skin or substance; as, a contused brain. 

Contu’sion, n. [Fr., from Lat. contusio.] Act of beat- 
ing or bruising. 

State of being beaten or bruised. 

(Surg.) An external injury so nearly resembling a 
bruise that the same description may generally answer 
for both. Each is an injury inflicted by a blunt instru- 
ment, and may be effected by blows, falls, or collisions, 
and is attended with discolorations and swelling. Con- 
tusions are generally more severe than bruises, and are 
divided into those called simple and compound. The 
simple C. differs little from a bruise, and presents a dis- 
colored and partly swollen surface, large or small accord- 
ing to the severity of the blow or fall. A black eye is 
as often a C. as a bruise. C. require, in most instances, 
the same treatment as the former, and should consist in 
applying a pledget of lint well soaked in extract of lead, 
which generally will be found sufficient, in one or two 
applications, to cure the accident. — A compound C.isa 
much wore serious injury, for, in addition to the cutting 
or abrasion of the skin, the cellular tissue and muscles 
beneath are often so seriously disorganized as to be re- 
duced to a state of pulp. Such accidents nre always 
more serions over bones thinly covered with flesh, as 
then the parts injured are liable to mortify and slough. 
The treatment in such cases consists in first laying the 
torn or cut skin as smooth and natural as possible, re- 
moving any sund or stones, applying. as in the former 
case, A pledget wetted with the extract of lead, and lay- 
ing a warm bran poultice over all. 

Contwoy’-To, or Rum Lake, in British N. America, 
in the country of the Copper Indians, intersected by 
the parallel of 65° 317 N., and the meridian of 111° 50 W. 

Conun' drum. n.: pl. Coxunprums. [ Etym. uncertain.) 
A sort of riddle, in which some quaint or odd resem- 
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blance is proposed for discovery between things per- 
fectly unlike; as, for instance: When is a plant like a 
hog t — When it begins to rout. — A quibble; a low jest. 
Co'nus, n. |Lat., a cone.) (Bol.) Sume as Cons, q. v. 
(Zoŭl.) An extensive genus of univalve mollusca, ord. 
Gasteropois proper, the shells of which are thick, and 


Fig. 67 1. — conus MARMOREUS, (China.) 


rolled up, as it were, in a conical form. They are found 
principally in the southern and tropical seas, and many 
of them are very beautiful, both in shape and color, The 
mollusc is much compressed and involved; the head 
very distinct, terminated by a trunk capable of great 
extension; two tentacula, with eyes near the summit; 
foot, oval and long. 

Con’usance, n. See COGNIZANCE. 

Con’usant, a. Same as COGNIZANT, g. v. 

Connsor’,n. See Coanizor. 

Convalesee, (kon-ra-lés’,) v. n. [Lat. convalesco—con, 
and valeo, to be strong.) To recover health and strength 
after sickness. 

Convales’cence, Convales’cency, n. Fr. cem- 
valescence; Lat. cmralescentia. Renewal of health; 
the insensible recovery of health and strength after 
disease ; state of a body renewing its vigor after sick- 
hess or weakness. 

“She recovered her spirits to a reasonable convalescence.” — Shake. 

Convales’cent, a. [Fr.] Recovering health and vigor 
after sickness or debility. 

—n. One recovering or recovered from sickness. 

Convales'cently, adv. With a renewal of health 
and strength, 

Convalla’ria, n. [From Lat. conrallis, a valley.] (Bot.) 
The Solomon's Seal, and Lily of the Valley, a genus of 
plants, ord. Liliaceae. They are plants with simple stems 
and alternate leaves; flowers in terminal racemes or 
umbels, reddish or greenish-white. Among the species 
which inhabit the U. States is C. bifolia, the two-leaved 
Solomon's Seal, a small plant, frequent along the edges 
of woodlands from New England to Wisconsin; und C. 
majalis, the Lily of the Valley, an elegant, sweet-scented 
plant, native of woods at the South; leaves 2-8, ovate- 
elliptical; scape 6 high, with white flowers depending 
from its upper balf in a single rank. It is, or deserves 
to be, a frequent inhabitant of our gardens. See Fig. 1578. 

Convection, n. [Lat emvectio, from convetro, cimvec- 
tus — con, and veho, to carry.) Act of conveying, bring- 
ing, or transmitting. 

Phys.) The C. of heat is the transmission of heat by 
actual contact, in opposition tu radiation. — Johnson. 

Convece'tive, a. Occasioned by convection. 

Convee'tively, adr. In u convective manner. 

Conven’able, a. That may be convened or assembled. 

Convene’, v.n. [Lat. convenio—con, and venin, to come.] 
To come together; to associate; to meet; to unite. 

“ The rays converge and convene in the eyes.” — Newton. 

—To assemble for any public purpose; as, to convene a 
meeting of citizens. 

“The parliament of Scotland now conrened.”— Baker. 

—v. a. To cause to come together or assemble; to call to- 

gether; to convoke. 


No man was better pleased with the convening of this parlia- 
ment than myself. - King Charles I. 


—To summon to meet and uppear by judicial authority. 

“ By the papal canon law, clerks, in criminal and civil causes, 
cannot be convened before auy but an ecclesiastical judge.” Ayliffe. 

—To be suitable to. (An Americanism.) 

Convenee’, n. One summoned to appear with others, 
Conven’er, n. One who convenes or calls an assembly 
together. (Used in Scotland; as, a county-conrener.) 
Conven‘ience, Con ven'ieney. u. [Lat. conveni- 
entia ; Fr. cmrenance.] State of being convenient; fit- 
ness of time or place; suitableness ; propriety ; adapted- 

ness, 

“ Conveniency is, when a thing or action is so fitted to the eir- 
cumstances, and the circumstances to it, that thereby it becomes 
a thing convenient.“ — Perkins. 

—Commodiousners; ease; accommodation; freedom from 
discomfort or difficulty. 

The value is the same, and the convenience greater.’ '—South. 

—That which is convenient; cause of ease, comfort, or 
accommodation. 

A pocket-perspective, and other little conveniences." — Swift. 

Convenience, in Ohio, a post-village of Fayette co., 
about 25 m. N.W. of Chillicothe. 

Conven‘ient, a. [Lat. conveniens, from conrenin. See 
Convene.) Concurring; agreeing; according: fit; snit- 
anle; adapted; fitted; suited; proper; as, a convenient 

our. 
„The least and most trivial episodes... are either necessary 
or convenient.” — Dryden. 

—Commodious; tending to, or productive of, ease, com- 
fort, or advantage. 

Feed me with food convenient for me." — Prov. xxx. 8. 

Conveniently, adr. In a convenient manner; fitly; 
suitably ; commodiously. 


"I this morning know 
Where we shall find him most conveniently."—Shaks. 
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Con’vent, n. [O Fr. convent; Fr. couvent; Lat. con- 
ventus, from conveniv.) A community of persons de- 
voted to religion; a body of monks or nuns; as, a con- 
vent of Ursulines, 

“ The reverend abbot, 


With all his convent, honourably received him.”—Shaks, 

—An abbey; a monastery; a nunuery; a monastic house; 
as, the convent of Port-Royal, 

Convent, in Louisiana, a post-office of St. James co. 

Con vent ical, a. Pertaining, or relating, to a con- 
vent, 

Convent'iele, n. [Lat. conrenticulum, dim. of con- 
ventus.) A minor assembly or meeting. 

(Eccl. Hist ) A cabal, or secret assembly, of a part of 
the monks of a convent to form a party in the election 
of an abbot. It is said by some to have been first ap- 
plied in England to the schools of Wickliffe, and his 
since been used by way of reproach for those religious 
assemblies which dissent from the established church 
of England. In 1664, what is called the C. Act was 
paren, decreeing that if any person or persons above 

ô years of age were present at any meeting for worship 
different from the Church of England, where there 
should be five persons more than the household, they 
should, for the first offence, suffer three months’ im- 
prisonment or pay £25; for the second the punishment 
was to be doubled; and for the third, they were to be 
banished to America, or pay £100 (8500); and if they 
returned, to suffer death. It was not till 1812 that the 
C. Act was repealed by 52 Geo. III. c. 112. 

—A meeting of dissenters from the Established Church of 
England, for religions worship, or the place where they 
meet ;— generally used in a contemptuous sense. 

„Who far from steeples and their sacred sound, 
In fields their sullen conventicies found.""— Dryden. 

A secret assembly; as, a conventicle of conspirators. 


“ Ay, all of you had laid your heads together, 
(Myself had notice of your conventicles.) " --Shaka. 


Conventicler, n. One who belongs to a religious 
conventicle. 

Con ven'tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. conwntin, from com- 
renih.] Act of coming together; a meeting; union; coali- 
tion. 

“The conventions .. , of particles of matter.“ Boyle. 

—Agreement; arbitrary custom; conventionality; as, the 
conventions of society. . 

—A temporary agreement or treaty. See TREATY. 

—An assembly met for the furtherance of some civil, po- 
litical, or religious purpose. 

(Amer, Hist.) At the commencement of the Revolu- 
tion, the term was applied to those bodies which as- 
sumed the powers previously exercised by the colonial 
government, and especially to those by which the State 
and national constitutions were framed. Actually, the 
term is not only applied to delegated bodies, specially 
assembled by the authority of one or more State legis- 
Jatures; but also to voluntary assemblies of delegates 
having some change of legislation or policy in view, It 
is also applied to delegated bodies assembled as the rep- 
Tesentatives of parties, especially for nomination to office. 

(Eng. Hist) A term applied to two extraordinary as- 
sem)lies of the English parliament. The first was sum- 
moned in 1660, and having completed the work of the 
Restoration, was dissolved by Charles II. during the 
same year. The second had for its object the debarring 
of James II. from the throne (1689), and the establish- 
ment thereon of William III. and Mary. 

To the Lords of Convention, ‘twas Claverhouse spoke, 

Ere the King's crown go down there are crowns to be broke. 

jcutt, 

(French Hist.) The name of the political assembly 
which succeeded the Legislative Assembly (Assemblée 
Nationale), Sept. 21, 1792. The C. abolished royalty and 
proclaimed the republic, Sept, 2 ndemned Louis XVI. 
to death, without appeal, by a majority of 11 out of 721 

ed war with England, Holland, 
and Spain, Feb. 1; established the revolutionary tribu- 
nal, March 10; decreed the form ition of the committee 
of public safety, April 6; allowed the arrest of the Giron- 
dins, June 2; completed the constitution, but suspended 
its activity, Aug. 10; decreed a universal levy for the 
national defence, Aug 23; condemned Marie Antoinette, 
Oct. 16; appointed a committee, with Sieyés at its head, 
to frame a second constitution, April 19, 1794; received 
and wlopted that constitution, June 23; ordered the ar- 
rest of Robespierre. July 27; suppressed the Jacobins, 
Nov. 12; was successfully defended by Bonaparte agaiust 
the sections of Paris, Oct. 5, 1795; handed over the govt. 
to the Directory and the Council of 500, and finally ad- 
journed, Ost. 26, after having been in session 3 years 
and 35 days, and passed 8,370 decrees. Many violent, 
tyrannical, even atrocious acts are charged to the G.; 
bat it is to be said also that in critical emergencies that 
assembly displayed an unequalled energy; that it main- 
tained the unity of France, and saved the country when 
invaded by foreign armies. France is indebted to it for 
many of her best institutions, such as the Grand-livre 
of the National Debt: the Normal School; the Conserva- 
tory of Arts and Trades, &c. 

Conven'tional, a. Relating to a convention; stipu- 
lated; formed by agreement; as, conventional services. 

—Arising out of custom or tacit agreement: subscribed to 
by usage; as, conventional rules of society, conventional 
language, &c. 

Conven’‘tionalism, n. That which is received or 
established by popular usage, or tacit agreement; as, a 
certain phrase is a cmventionalism. 

Conven’tionalist, n. One who adheres to the rules 
and provisions of a convention. — One who is attached 
to conventionnlism; a formal, punctilious person. 

Conventionality, n. State of being conventional ; 
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a conventional term, principle, or custom; adherence to 
formality and punctilio, 
Conven'tionalize, r.a. 
Conven'tionally, adv. 

manner. 

Con ven'tionary, a. Acting upon contract; settled 
by stipulations; us, cunrentionary tenants, —Johnson. 
Conven’tioner, n. A member of a convention or 

public assembly. 
Conven’tionist, n. One who enters into an agree- 
ment or contract. 
Convent'ual, a. [Fr. conrentuel.] Monastic; belong- 
ing toa convent; as, conventual priors. 
—n. One who lives in a convent; a monk or nun. 
“I have read a sermon of a conventual." —Addison. 
Converge’, v.i. [L. Lat. conrergo — con, and vergo, to 
bend, turn, or incline.) To turn or bend together to- 
wards the same point; to tend to one and the same point, 
or object; to incline and approach nearer together. 
„The lower skies, they all at once converge 
High to the crown of heaven.”—Tavmson, 
Convergence. Conver’gency, u. The quality of 
converging; tendency to one point or object. 
Convergent, a. Tending to one point or object; ap- 
proaching each other as they proceed; as, convergent 
lines. — Converging. 

C. and divergent series. ( Math.) An infinite series is 
said to be C. when, however many of its terms may be 
added together, the sum never exceeds, numerically, 
some finite quantity. On the other hand, it is said to 
be divergent when, adding sufficient number of terms, 
a sum can be obtained which numerically exceeds any 
given finite quantity, however great. A series is not 
necessarily C. when its terms continually decrease in 
magnitude ; for instance, the series 14-14 +14 +14, &., is 
divergent. If, however, besides decreasing numerically, 
the terms have alternate signs, the series will be G; 
thus, 1—14 +14—\4, &., is C. 

Conver’ gent-nerved, a. (Bot.) Applied in describ- 
ing the venation of leaves, to cases where the ribs form 
a curve and meet at a point, as in Plantugo lanceolata, 


To make conventional. 
In a set or conventional 
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very bane of C., and is carefully to be avoided, as is also 
tediousness in nurration. Adapt yourself to your 
company, and your C. to your talents and information, 
Good sense and good feeling should guide iu the selec- 
tion of topics for C., and prevent the introduction of sub- 
jects that may not be agreeable to the company. The 
great art of C is to keep it constantly flowing, and to 
seize upon points which can turn it into new channels 
It is much to be regretted that an art which occupies 
such an important place among the accomplishments of 
social life, is yet so much neglected as it is in many 
countries. Itis one of the most important means that 
can be employed in the intellectual training of children, 
and yet it is entirely neglected in most schools. 

Conversa’tional, a. Pertaining to conversation; done 
in mutual discourse or talk; as, a conversational gilt. 

Con versa'tionalist, n. One who converses; a con- 
verser ; specifically, one who practises the art of conver- 
sation. 

Conversa’tionism, n. A word or expression used in 
conversation, 

—The art of conversation. 

Conversa’tionist, n. An adept in conversation. 

Conver’sative, a. Relating to social intercourse zin 
contradistinction to contemplative. 

“ Finding him lttle studious and contemplative, she chose to 
endue him with conversative qualities of youth.” — Wotton. 

Conversazione, (kon-vir-si-tsi-6'nd,) n. [It.] A meet- 
ing assembled for conversation, generally on literary 
topics. 

Converse’, v.i. [Lat. conrersor — con, und versor, ver- 
satus, to move about in a place, to dwell, to remain ina 
place; frequentative from verta, to turn; Fr, converses.) 
To have intercourse; to keep company or be engaged; 
to be familiar; to hold intercourse and be intimately 
acquainted. 

Seek the distant hills, 
And there converse with nature.""—Thomaon. 

To talk familiarly; to convey thoughts reciprocally ; to 
discourse; to chat; to talk; to commune; with with. 

** With thee conversing 1 forget all time. - Milton. 
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Conver’ging, p.a. Tending to one point, mark, or 
object; approaching each other, as lines extended; de- 
creasing in magnitude; tending to a certain limit. 

C. rays. (Optics.) Rays tending to a common focus, 
C. series. (Math.) Bee CONVERGENT SERIES. 

Convers'able, a. [See Coxverse.] Disposed to con- 

verse; fluent in conversation ; communicative ; sociable ; 
‘ free in discourse. 

Convers‘abieness, n. Quality of being sociable and 
conversable; fluency of talk, 

Convers’ably, udv. In a conversable manner. 

Con’versance, Con'versaney, n. State of being 
familiar or conversant. 

Conversa’no, u town of S. Italy, 20 m. from Bari; 
pop. 9. 040. 

Con versan 
with; versed 
lowed by with. 

He uses the different dialects as one who had been conversant 
with them all. — Pupe. 

—Having much intercourse, converse, or familiarity with ; 
well acquainted by frequent association. 

Nor conversant with ease and idleness.''"—Shaks. 

—Relating to; concerning: — preceding about. 

“Discretion considered .. as conversant about worldly affairs.“ 
Addison, 


a, [It. conversante.] Well acquainted 
n; skiltul; proficient;— generally fol- 


Conver’sant, n. One who converses. (R.) 

Con’versantly, adv. In a conversant or intimate 
manner. 

Conversation, n. [Fr.; Lat. conversatin, from con- 
verser. See CONVERSE.) Familiar intercourse with; inti- 
mate fellowship ; commerce; easy intercourse. 

“ Freedom of habitudes, and conversation with the best company." 
Dryden. 

—Familiar discourse; interchange of ideas; colloquy ; easy 
talk between two or more persons. The pleasure and 
advantages to be derived from C. are very manifest. 
There is much in it to lead the superficial observer to 
view it as a natural gift; and we find individuals, and 
even nations, that have peculiar talents for it; but still 
it is an art, and may be learned like every other art, and 
from its value and importance it is entitled to much 
more attention than is usually bestowed upon it. Leta 
man have read, thought, studied as much as he may, 
rarely will he reach his possible advantage as a ready 
man, unless he has exercised his powers much in C. 
The ancient philosophers were masters of the art of C., 
and adopted this mode of communicating instruction 
to their disciples. Rousseau justly remarks that the 
tone of good C. is neither dull nor frivolous. It is 
fluent and natural; sensible, without being pedantic ; 
cheerful, without being boisterous; elegant, without 
being affected ; polite without being insipid ; and jocose, 
without being equivocal. It deals not in dissertations 
or epigrams; conforms to the demands of good taste, 
without being bound by rule; unites wit and reason, 
satire and compliment, without departing from the 
rules of a pure morality, and allows all to speak on 
subjects which they understand. Each expresses his 
opinion, and supports it in as few words as possible; and 
no one attacks that of another with warmth, or upholds 
his own with obstinacy. All impart information, and 
all are entertained. In this art, ns in most others, it is 
more easy to indicate what things are tobe avoided than 
to point out precisely what ought tobe done. The object 
of C. is toafford entertainment or agreeable information; 
and one of its first rules is to allow everybody to con- 
tribute his share, while every one at the same time 
ought to exert himself for the gratification of the 


company. Egotism, or any display of self-conceit, is the 


—n. Conversation; familiar discourse or talk; chat. 
“ Form'd hy thy converse nappily to steer 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe.” — Pope. 

—Acquaintance by frequent or customary intercourse ; 
cohabitation; familiarity. 

A free converse with persons of different sects." — Watts. 

(Logic.) A reciprocal or inverted proposition, in which 
the supposition and conclusion of a preceding proposi- 
tion change places; a proposition formed from another 
by putting the predicate for the subject, and the subject 
for the predicate. 

(Math.) In geometry, a proposition is said to be the 
converse of another, when, after drawing a conclusion 
from something first proposed. we proceed to suppose 
what had been before concluded, and to draw from it 
what had been supposed. Thus, if two sides of a triangle 
be equal, the angles opposite to those sides are also 
equal; the converse of the proposition is, that if 2 angles 
of a triangle be equal, the sides opposite to those angles 
are also equal. 

—a. Turned round; opposite or reciprocal; as, a converse 
proposition. 

Con’versely, adv. With change of order; in a con- 
trary order; reciprocally. 

Convers’er,n. One who converses; a talker. 

Conver’sible, a. Susceptible of being reversed, or as- 
suming a converse relation. 

Conversion, (kon-ver’shun,) n. [Lat. conversio.) A 
turniug or change from one state into another; trans 
mutation; as, the conversion of metals. 

—Change of opinions or conduct; a change of heart or dis- 
positions, succeeded by a reformation of life; change 
from side or party to another, or from one religion to 
another; as, the conversion of St. Paul. 

(Logic.) An interchange of terms in un argument; as, 
No virtue is vice; no vice is virtue. Johnsin. 

(Math.) A reduction of the form of n proposition, 

C. of equations. In algebra, the reducing of a frac- 
tional equation into an integral one. 

(Mil.) A change of front. 

(Law.) C.is where a man has found, or become pos- 
sessed of another's goods, und refuses to deliver them on 
demand; in which case he is said to have converted 
them to his own use. And an action of trover will lie to 
recover the goods, or the valne thereof. 

Conver'sive, a. 8usceptille of conversion or refor- 
mation. — Conversible; sociable. 


| Convert, v.a. [Lat. converio—con, and verta, to turn.] 


To change or turn into another substance or form: to 
change from one state to another; to trausmute; as, to 
convert gold bullion into money. 
“ Lessens 
The sorrow, and converts it nigh to joy." — Milton, 
To turn from a bad life to one that is good, religions, and 
holy: as, to conrert a profligate. 
And sinners shall be converted unto thee.” — Psalms II. 13. 
—To change or turn from one religion, party, or sect, to 
another; to convert from a heathen state; as, to convert 
an infidel to the truth, to convert a political opponent. 
Augustine is converted by St. Ambrose's sermon.” — Hammond. 
—To turn from one nse or destination to another; as, to 
convert forged biils into cash, 
He converted the prizes to his own use.” — Arbuthnot. 

—v. i. To turn about or be changed; to undergo a change; 
as, to be converted from a drunkard into a teetotaller. 
The love of wicked friends converts to fear." —Shaks. 
Con’vert. n. A converted person; one who is turned 

from sin to holiness and morality; a person who re- 
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nounces one creed, religious system, or political party, 
and embraces another, 

(Eccl.) The term C. is specially applied to such as 
abandon any other faith and adopt tbat of Christianity. 
It is opposed to apostate, applied to one who has forsaken 
the Christian religion for some other. 

Converter, n. One who converts, or makes converts. 

Convertibil'ity, n. [Fr. convertibililé.} Cupability 
of being converted or changed from one substance, form, 
or state to another; quality of being changeable from 
one letter to another ; as, the convertibility of goods into 
money. 

Convertible, a. [Fr.] That may be converted or 
changed; susceptible of change; transmutable; trans- 
formable; interchangeable. 

Minerals are not convertible into another species.” — Harvey. 

—That may be exchanged, or reciprocally used, the one 
for the other; as, convertible terms. . 

Convert'ibleness,n State of being convertible. 

Con vert'ibly, a. Reciprocally ; with interchange of 
terms. 

Con vex. a. [Lat. convezus, from conr¢gho — con, and veho, 
to carry, bear, or bring.] Vaulted; arched; rounded; ris- 
ing or swelling on the exterior surface into a spherical 
form; protuberant outwards; gibbous; spherical; — 
opposed to Concave, q. v. 

=n. A convex body; a body swelling externally into a 
circular form. 

“A comet... burna thro’ th’ ethereal frame, 
And half heav'n's convez glitters with the flame.“ — Tickell. 

Convexed, (kon’vezt,) a. Made convex, or protuber- 
ant, in a spherical form; as, a convezxed spine. 

Convex’edly, Con’vexly, adv. In a convex form ; 
as, “ convexly conical.” — Grew, 

Convex’ed ness, Con vex'ity, n. [Fr. convexité ; 
Lat. converitus.] State of being convex; exterior sur- 
face of a convex body; a gibbous or globular form; 
roundness; as, the convexity of the earth. 

Con’vexness, n. Convexity ; spheroidal protuberance. 

Convex’'o-con’cave, a. Convex on one side, and 
concave on the other, as a lens. 

Convex’o-con’vex, a. Convex on both sides. 

Convex'o-piane, a. Convex and plane on opposite 
sides. 

Convey’, v.a. [Lat. conreho —con, and veho, to carry, 
bear, or bring] To carry, bear, remove, transmit, or 
transport by land or sea-communication ; as, to convey 
Passengers, 

“I will convey them by sea, in floats.” — Neh. II. 7. 

—To pass or cause to pass; to transfer, deliver, or make 
over to another; as, to convey property. 

— To impart, introduce, or communicate; as, to convey 
news. 

Nen fill one another's heads with noise and sounds, but convey 
not their own thoughts.“ — Locke. 

—v. i. Tosteal; to remove surreptitiously; to manage 
privately; as, to convey booty. 

“I will convey the business as I shall find means.“ — Shaks. 

Convey apie; a. That may be conveyed or trans- 
ferred. 

Convey’anee, n. Act of conveying or removing; the 
thing conveyed or removed ; as, conveyance by railroad. 

—Means of carrying or transporting ; transportation; trans- 
mission: removal; as, a vehicular conveyance, convey- 
ance of dignities, &c. 

“The conveyance down of Adam's monarchical power.“ Spenser. 

(Law.) A writing, sealed and delivered, whereby a 
property in lands and tenements is conveyed from one 
person to another. When the property in goods, or in a 
term of years, or other estate less than freehold, is 
passed by deel, the instrament of transfer is called an 
Toa noite The forms of C. vary widely in the various 

tates. 

Convey’ancer, n. (Zaw.) One who draws deeds or 
writings by which property is conveyed or transferred. 
Convey’ancing, n. (Law.) The act or practice of 
drawing deeds, leases, &c., for conveying or transferring 

the title to property 

Convey’er, n. He or that which conveys. 

Convicin‘ity, n. [Lat. con, and vicinitas, neighbor- 
hood.| Neighborhood; nearness. (k.) 

Convict, v.a. [Lat. emrinco, convictus. from con, and 
vi, to vanquish, to conquer; Fr, convaincre; It. con- 
vincere.) To overpower by proving a charge against: 
to prove, find, determine, or decide to be guilty; to show 
by proof or evidence; to prove manifestly ; us, to convict 
a prisoner. 

Con'viet, „ A person proved or found guilty of a 
crime alleged against him; a malefactor; a culprit; a 
elon. 

Convicted, p.a. Proved or determined to be guilty. 

Convict'ible, a. That iscapable of being convicted.(R.) 

Conviction, n. [Fr.] Act of convicting; state of 
being convicted ; detection of guilt ; act of finding guilty ; 
act of convicting; confutation; strong belief on the 
ground of satisfactory evidence, without any implica- 
tion of previous error; state of being sensible of guilt. 

(Law.) The finding of one guilty of an offence by 
the verdict of a jury 

Con victive; a. Having the power to convince or 
convict. 

Convie'tively, adv. In a convincing manner. 

Comvic'tivences, n. A tendency to convince or con- 
vict. 

Convince’, v.a. [Lat. convinco, from con, and vinca, 
to conquer; It. convincere ; Fr. comraincre.] To subdue 
the opposition of the mind to truth; to conquer or per- 
suide by argument; to satisfy the mind by evidence 
or proof; to force to acknowledge or assent to. 

Convince'ment, u. Conviction. (n.) 
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Convinc'er. n. He who, or that which, convinces. 

Convine'ible, a. That may be convinced. 

Convincing, p.a. Producing conviction ; calculated 
to persuade ; capable of subduing the opposition of the 
mind and compelling its assent; as, convincing testimony. 

Convine’ingly, adv. In a convincing manner. 

Convine'ingness, n. The power of convincing. 

Con vis, in 1 a post-village and township of 
Calhoun co.; pup. 1,015. 

Con'vive, n. [(Fr] A companion in conviviality or 
festivity ; as, a brother convive. 

Conviv'ial, a. [Lat. convirilis, from convigium, a 
living together, a meal in company — con, and vive, to 


live.] Relating to a social entertainment or feast ; fes- 
tive; festal ; jovial ; social; as, a convivial spirit. 
“ Which feasts, convivial meetings we did name.“ — Denham, 

Conviv'ialist, n. One who is given to conviviality; 
a reveller. 

Convivial'ity, n. Convivial disposition or practice ; 
the good-humor or mirth indulged iu at an entertain- 
ment. 

Conviv‘ially, adv. In a festive or convivial manner. 

Con’‘vocate, r.a. [Lat. convoco, conrocatus. See Cox- 
3 To convoke; to call or summon to meet; to as- 
semble by summons. 

Convoca'tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. convocatio.] Act 
of couvoking or calling an ussembly; as, “making a 
general convocation.” — Sidney. 

Au assembly ; a diet; a synod; a congress; a council. 

“On the eighth day shall be an holy convocation unto you.” 
Lev. xxiii. 20. 
(£Eccl.) In the Church of England, an assembly of the 
hierarchy and lower bodies of clergy, met to confer on 
matters touching ecclesiastical interests. 

—In Oxford University, Eng., an assembly of college- 

dignitaries, fellows, &c., which has the control of all 


business pertaining to the university. 

(Mming.) In Cornwall, Eng., a parliament of tin- 
masters. All Stannary laws are enacted by the several 
convocations, and carry with them all the force and law 
of acts of parliament. 

Con vocational, a. Relating, or pertaining, to a 
convocation. 

Convoca’‘tionist, n. An advocate of convocation. 

Con’vocator, n. l Mining.) A member of a convoca- 
tion of Cornish tin-masters. 

Convoke’, r. a. [Lat. convoco—con, and voco, to call.] 
To call together; ¢0 summon to meet; to assemble by 
summons; to convene. 

“* Convoke the peerage.” — Pope. 

Con’'volute, a. |lat. conrolutus, from conrolro. See 
Coxvolvk.] Rolled together, or on itself, or one part on 
another. 

Con’voluted, a. Twisted or rolled together; as, con- 
voluted plates. 

Convolu’tion, n. [Lat. convolutio.] Act of rolling or 
winding together or on itself, or one thing on another.— 
State of being rolled, wound, or twisted together; a 
winding motion. 

The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell.“ — Wordsworth. 

(Anat.) The winding folds of the superficial layer of 
the brain; and also the coils and turns of the intestinal 
tube. 

Convolve’, v. a. 
roll.} To roll or win 
part on another. 

“He writh'd him to and fro convolv'd.""—Milton. 


Convolvula’cex, n. pl. [From Lat. convolvo, I roll 


Lat. conrolvo —con, and volvo, to 
together or on itself; to roll one 


or bind together.] (Bot.) The Convolvulus or Biudweed 
family, an order of plants, alliance Solanales. Diao. 5 
free stamens, basal placenta, and leafy doubled-up coty- 
ledons. — They are herbs or shrubs generally twining or 
trailing, and milky. The leaves are alternate and ex- 
stipulate. The calyx has 5 deep divisions; is much im- 
bricated; persistent. The corolla is 5-partite or 5-plaited, 
regular, deciduous, and has no scales in its tube: sesti- 
vation plaited. The stamens alternate with the lobes 
of the corolla. The ovary is 2-, 3-, or 4-celled, or its car- 
pels are more or less distinct. The fruit is capsular. In 
this order there are 47 known genera, with about 665 
species, which are chiefly found in the plains and valleys 
of hot and tropical regions. A few flourish in temper- 
ate climates, but none in the coldest latitudes. They 
are remarkable for the presence of an acrid milky pur- 
gative juice in their roots. Jalap and scammony are 
products of this order. 

Convol’vulus, n. ( Bot.) The Bindweed, a gen. of plants, 
the type of the order Conrol- 
vulacer, It is characterized by 
a bell-shaped corolla, with five 
Prominent plaits and five shal- 
ow lobes. S or 10 species are 
found in this country, among 
which C. arvensis, the small 
Bindweed, a twining plant, 
growing in fields and pastnres 

m Mnine to the Carolinas: 
stem several feet long, climb- 
ing or prostrate, a little hairy; 
flowers «mall, white, often with 
a tinge of red; — and C. purpu- 
reus, the Morning-glory (fig. 
672), found in fields in the Mid- 
dle and Western States; stem 
climbing many feet; leaves 


Fig. 672. 
THE MOKNING-GLORY. 


roundish, heart-shaped : flowers 
large, beautiful, generally of a 
dark purple, sometimes bine, flesh-colored, striped, &c. 
It is a well-known and favorite climber and free flower, 
of the easiest culture. 


(Convolvulus purpureus.) 
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Convoy’, v.a. Fr. convoyer — con, and vote, Lat. via, 
way.) To attend or accompany on the way, for protec- 
tion or defence, either by sea or lind; to attend; to es- 
cort; to guard; as, to convoy a fleet of merchantmen. 

—n. Act of convoying; escort or attendance for defence, 


“Your convoy makes the dangerous way secure.” — Dryden. 


—A guard of troops to protect provisions, stores, &c., on 
their passage from one place to nnother; as, a baggage- 
convoy. — A ship or ships of war, accompanying a fleet 
of merchantmen, &c., for protection against an enemy’s 
vessels; as, to sail under conroy.— The fleet protected 
by naval convoy, 

Convulse’, v.a. [Lat. convulsus, from conrello— con, 
and vello, to pluck, to pull.) To shake, tear, or rend; to 
contract violently, as the muscles: to affect by irregular 
spasms; toshake; to agitate; to disturb; to put into 
commotion, 

“ The world is convulsed by the agonies of great nations.” 

Macaulay. 

Convul’sion, n. [Lat. convulsio.] Any violent or ir- 
regular motion; agitation; commotion; tumult; dis- 
turbance; as, convulsions of earthquake. 

“All... fall under the same convulsions of state, by dissen- 
sions or invasions.” — Temple. 

(Med.) A writhing and agitation of the limbs, and in- 
voluntary action of the muscles in general. The fits 
vary much in extent and violence, sometimes attacking 
the whole body, and at others confined to particular 
pru; in the former case the mind is affected, but in tbe 
atter it often remains undisturbed; they also vary in 
duration, lasting from a few minutes to some hours. 
They are sometimes preceded by dizziness, double or dis- 


turbed vision, and coldness, and are followed by great 
languor ; but at others they come and go without much 
disturbance. Teething, worms, and overloaded bowels 
are common causes of convulsive attacks in children; 
and these are relieved by freely and timely lancing the 
gums, and by the administration of proper purges. 

Convulsional, a. Pertaining to convulsions ; affected 
by convulsions. 

Convul’sionaries, n. pl. [Fr. conrulsionnaires.] 
(Hist.) The name of a funatical sect, which made its 
appearance in Paris, abt. 1730. They used to assemble 
at the grave of a celebrated Jansenist, named Paris, in 
the church-yard of St Medardus. At this tomb a mul- 
titude of people poured forth fanatical prayers, ser- 
mons, and prophesyings. Miracles are also alleged to 
have been performed, for proofof which we are referred 
to a work written by M. Montgeron, a French senator, 
and entitled La Verité des Miracles opérés par Vinter- 
cession de Frangis de Pâris (Paris, 1737). After 1731, 
the fanaticism of the C. incrensed to utter madness. 
“They threw themselves into the most violent contor- 
tions of body, rolled about on the ground, imitated 
birds, beasts, and fishes, and at last, when they had 


completely spent themselves, went off in a swoon.” In 
1733, the fine issued an order for the imprisonment of 
these fanatics, but it was found impossible to put a com- 
plete stop to the mischief. They tock to predicting the 
downfall of the throne and the church, which prophecy 
the French Revolution appeared to fulfil. They were 
not much heard of in Paris after the middle of the last 
century, but have occurred in country-places at various 
times within the present century. 

Convulsionary, a. Convulsive; convulsional. 

Convul'sive, a. Partaking of the nature of convul- 
sion; tending to convulse; spasmodic; agitating; as, a 
convulsive fit. 


“The flying soul's convulsive strife.” — Dryden. 


Convul'sively, adr. In a convulsive manner. 

Con’way, a river of England, in Wales. which, after a 
course of 30 m., falls into Beaumaris Bay. It is noted 
for its fine scenery, and abundance of salmon. 

Conway, or AbERCONWAY, a walled sea-port town of 
Caernarvonshire. N. Wales, on the estuary of the Con- 
way River. There is here a magnificent Norman castle, 
built by Edward I. It was an opulent town until the 
great plague of 1607 almost depopulated it. 7. 2.500. 

Conway, in Arkansas, a central co.; area, abt. 1,200 
sq. m. It is bounded on the S. W. by the Arkansas River, 
and is traversed by Cadron and Cypress creeks. Cap. 
Springfield. 

Conway, in Maine, a post-office of Aroostook co. 

Conway, in Massachusetts, a post-village and township 
of Franklin co., on Deerfield River, 100 m. W. by N. 
of Boston. 

Conway, in Michigan, a post-village and township of 
Livingston co., abt 25 m. E. of Lansing. 

Conway, in Mississippi, a post-office of Leake co. 

Conway, in New Hampshire, a post-village and town- 
ship of Carroll co., on the Saco River, abt.75 m. N. N. E. 
of Concord, 

Conway, THomas, an American revolutionary general, 
R. in Ireland. After acquiring a military reputation in 
France, he came to America in 1777. and received from 
Congress the appointment of brigadier-general, and 
shortly afterwards that of inspector-general, with the 
rank of major-general. He is principally noteworth, 
for his secret conspiracy against Gen. Washington, wit 
the view of supplanting him in the chief command, by 
Gen. Gates. He did his utmost to poison the public 
mind against Washington by private caballing and pub- 
lished strictures, bnt becoming unpopular with the army, 
and his character being revealed to Congress. he. in 1778, 
resigned his command, fonght a duel with Gen. Cadwal- 
lader, and returned to France, where he was appointed 
governor of the French Indies. D. about 1800. 

Con’wayborough, in South Carolina, a post-village 
and township, cap. of Horry district, on the Waccumaw 
River, abt. 110 m. E. by S. of Columbia, 
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Con for Mnre) River, in Virginia, an affluent 
of the between Greene and Madison counties. 
Co ny, n. ID. konijn; Fr. connil; Lat. cunicuius, a 
con; Gr. kuniklos. Etymol. uncertain.) (Seript.) An 
old English name for the rabbit; used in the versions of 
the Bible to translate the Hebrew Shaphan, which does 
not, however, designate the rabbit, but the Asakoko, or 


Daman, g. v. 
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Conyers, in Georgia, a post-village of Newton co., 
abt. 141 m. W. of Angusta. 

Con yersville. iu Tennessee, a township of Henry co., 
some m. N. of Paris. 

. in Pennsylvania, a township of Colum- 
a CO. . 
—A post-village of Luzerne co., on Nescopec Creek, 90 m. 

N. E. of Harrisburg. 

Coo, v.n. [From the sound.] To cry, or makea low sound 
as doves or pigeons. 

The stock-dove only throagh the forest coas.” — Thomson. 

Cooch’s Bridge, in Delaware, a post-office of New 
Castle co. . 

Coo’ey, v.a. [Etymol. unknown.) To make a peculiar 
intoned sonnd of the voice, in imitation of a night-bird. 
(Peculiar to Australia ) 

Cook, v. a. A. S. cóc, a cock; Ger. kochen, to cook; 
Swed. and Goth. koka: Lat.eequo.] To prepare, ns vict 
nals for the table, by fire and heat; to dress or prepare, 
as food for eating; ns.“ too many cooks spoil the broth.” 

—To prepare; to concoct; to vamp; as, to cook accounts. 
(Often preceding up.) 

„Hanging ir the word, sir; if you be ready for that, you are well 
cook d. — Shaks. 

—To throw; to fling. 
land.) (R.) 

—v.t. To dress and prepare provisions for the table; as, 
to cook a decent dinner, 

—n. One who cooks; one whose vocation is to prepare 
victuals for the table; a person who dresses meat or vege- 
tables for eating. 

Cook, James, F.R.8., a celebrated English navigator, B. 

at Marston, in Yorkshire, 1728. His parents being poor, 

his early education included only reading, writing, aud 
common arithmetic. He commenced his naval career 
in the merchant service, then entered on board the Eagle 
man-of-war, and after four years’ meritorious service 
was made master of the Mercury. This vessel formed 

art of the squadron sent against Quebec; and C. per- 

rmed the difficult task of taking soundings in the St. 

Lawrence, in the very face of the French encampment, 

and of making a chart of the St. Lawrence below Qne- 

bec. After various and arduous services he was at length 
raised to the rank of lieutenant; and then commenced 
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in England in June, 1771. Hissecond voyage, in which he 
commanded the -so/atim, and was accompanied by the 
Adventure, commenced in July, 1772. He visited New 
Zealand, passed Cape Horn, and returned howe in July. 
1775. He then set out on a third voyage, commander of 
the Resolution again, and accompanied by the Discovery, 
in July, 1778, discovered the Sandwich Islands, explored 
the western coustof N, America, and then made further 
discoveries in the Pacific. Unhappily, while touching at 
Owhyhee, or Hawaii, G, in spite of the utmost prudence 
and humanity, became involved in a dispute with the 
natives, and while endeavoring to reach his boat was 
savagely murdered, on St. Valentine's Day, 1779. Capt. 
C. was fitted for the post he filled by a rare combination 
of intellectual and moral qualities, Naturally quick- 
sighted, energetic, decided, yet kindly and considerate, 
he could rule men well and gain their confidence and 
love. He was also highly accomplished in the science 
of navigation: and to his persevering endeavors and 


Fig. 674. — CAPTAIN COOK. 
(From the picture by N. Dance.) 


that series of voyages round the world, the details of 
which form one of the most popular and delightful 
books in our language. Captain C. embarked on his first 
Voyage as commander of the Endeavour, in August, 1768, 
reached N. Holland (Australia) in 1770, and arrived back 


watchful care it was due that the health of his crews 
was always so remarkably good. During the interval 
between his second and third voyages, C. was elected 
F.R.S. — His wile, ELIZABETH Cook, survived him 56 
years! dying in 1835, aged 93. But she had to mourn 
the loss of her three sons (of whom two perished at sen), 
ina few years after the unhappy fate of her husband. 

Cook, Exiza, an English poetess, B. 1817. At an early 
age she contributed to various periodicals, and pub- 
lished, in 1840, a volume of poems, which at once at- 
tracted the attention of the public, and stumped her as 
a writer of great merit and originality. Her poems, re- 
printed in a collective form, have passed through numer- 
ous editions, and a beautifully illustrated Christmas vol- 
nme was issued in 1860, She published another volume 
entitled, New Echoes and other Ie, in 1864, and ob- 
tained a literary pension of £100 a-year. A new edition 
of her poems was published by J. B. Lippincott & Co, 
Vhiladelphia, in 1869. 

Cook, in Illinois, a N. E. co., adjoining Indiana, and bor- 
dered by Lake Michigan; area, about 1,027 sq. m. It is 
drained by the Des Plaines, Calumet, and Chicago rivers 
Surface, varied; soil, fertile. Cap. Chicago. Pop 
(1880) 607,468, 

Cook, in Pennsylvania, a township of Westmoreland 


co. 

Cook, in Trzas, a N. co., separated from the Indian Ter- 
ritory by Red River; area, about 950 sq. m. It is drained 
by Clear Creek. Cap. Gainesville. 

Cooke, Joan Estey, an American novelist, B. in Va., 
1830. Of his many popular works, we mention, Leather 
Stocking and Sitk (1454); Old Times in Virginia (1856); 
and Life of Gen. Lee (1871). 

Cook’ery, n. The art or practice of dressing and pre- 
paring victuals for the table. See GASTRONOMY. 

Cook ey, Cookie, Cook’y, n. A sort of sweet 
cake. 

Cook ham, in & (urolina, a village of Fairfield dist., 
about 18 m. N. of Columbia. 

Cook Inlet, in Alaska, a large inlet. between Lat. 58° 
and 60° N., Lon. 1519 and 15 W. Length, from S. to 
N., 130 m.; breadth, 70 m. 

Cook Islands, a group in the Pacific Ocean, S.W. of 
the Society Islands, between Tuhiti on the E., and the 
archipelago of Tonga on the W.; pop. avout 10,000, 

Cook’-maid, n. One who assists in cookery. 

Cook’-room, n. (Naut.) A room for cookery on board 
ship; the galley, or caboose. 

Cooks’burg, in New Fork, a post-village of Albany 
co., about 28 m. S.W. of Albany. 

Cook’s Corners, in New Jork, a P.O. of Franklin co. 

Cook’s Ford, in Kansas, a P. O. of Jefferson co. 

Cook’'shire, in Lower Canada, a village in the co. of 
Sherbrooke, about 13 m. N. of Lenoxville. 

Cook’s Mills, in Canada. See CRowLANDSVILLE. 

Cook’s Station, in Michigan, a P.O. of Newaygo co. 

Cook Strait, separates the two principal islands of 
New Zealand, and was discovered by Capt. Cook, in 1770. 

Cooks’town, a town of Ireland, co. Tyrone, on the 
Ballinderry, 5 m. from Stewartstown; pop. 3,257. 

Cookstown, in Upper Canada, a village of Simcoe co., 
about 15 m. S. of Barrie. 

Cookstown, iv New Jersey, a post-village of Burling- 
ton co, about 18 m E. by 8. of Burlington. 

Cookstown, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Fayette 
co., on the Monongahela River, about 30 m. 8.8.E. of 
Pittsburg, 

Cook's Valley, in Minnesota, a post-office of Waba- 
shaw co. 

Cooks’ville, in Upper Canada, a village of York co., 
16 m. 8.W. of Toronto, 

Cooks’ville, in Maryland, a post-village of Howard 
co., About 22 m. W. of Baltimore. 

Cooks ville. in Mississippi, a village of Noxubee co., 
abont 132 m. E. N. E. of Jackson. 

Cookgsville, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Rock co., 
about 18 m. 8.E. of Madison. 

Cook’'ville, in Tennessee, a post-office of Putnam co. 

Cool, a. [A. S. col ; Fris. D. koel ; O. Ger. kuol ; Ger. kühl. 
Moderately cold; of a temperament between hot and 
cold; not ardent, warm, fond, or passionate; as, cool 
weather, a cool courtship. 

“The cool sequestor'd vale of life.” — Gray. 

—Calm: dispassionate; self-possessed; equable; frigid; 
indifferent; deliberate; as, a cool debater. 

But with the morning cool reflection came,” — Scott. 

—Exhibiting aversion, coldness, or hauteur; chilling; as, 
a coal reception. — Producing coolness; causing absence 
of enthusiasm or sympathy; as, a cool retreat. — Calmly 
impudent; quietly ignoring ceremony or propriety; as, 


cool effrontery. 
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—n. A moderate degree or state of cold; as, the cool of 
evening. “= 
~ Amid the cool of son high marble arch.” — Addison. 
Cool, v.a. [A. S. colian, acclian, to become cold: O. Ger. 
*, to make cold; Icel. Aala, to blow cold; Swed. 
und Goth. ky/a, to make cold. See Col.] To make cool 
or moderately cold; to allay the hext of; to reduce the 
temperature of; as, to cool fused metal, 


“Snow . . . cools or congeals any liquor sooner (than joe). Addison. 


—To moderate or allay, as excitement, passion, &c.; to 
culm or appease; to abate; to assuage; to damp; to 
render indifferent; as, his courage is cooled. 

Had they thought they had been fighting only other people's 
quarrels, perhaps it might have cooled their zeal." — Swift. 

—r.n. To grow cool or cold; to become less hot; to lose 
heat or warmth ; as, the days begin to be coder. 

—To lose ardour, zeal, enthusiasm, affection, to have less 
passion or inclination ; as, mariiage cools love. 

Tou never cool while you read Homer,” — Dryden. 


Cool Arbor, a locality in Virginia, near the Chicka- 
hominy River and Tolopatomoy Creek. Here, June 3, 
1564, a most sanguinary battle was fonght between the 
National forces, under Gens. Grant and Meade, and the 
Confederate troops, commanded by Lee and Longstreet; 
in which, after a desperate struggle of 20 minutes, the 
Union army was repulsed at every point with great 
slaughter; losing 3 brigadier-generals killed. and up- 
wards of 13,000 killed, wounded, and prisoners. The 
Confederate loss was abt. 1,000, including Gen. Doles. 

Coolbaugh, in Lenneylrania, a post-township of Mon- 
roe co, about 38 m. N.W of Easton; pop. 1.028. 

Cool blood, n. [Fr. sang froid.] nquillity or 
calmness. 

(Law.) The condition of one who has the calm and 
undisturbed use of his reason. In cases of homicide, it 
frequently becomes necessary to ascertain whether the 
act of the person killing was done in cool blood or not, 
in order to ascertain the degree of his guilt.—Bouvier, 

Cool’-cup, n. A cooling drink: a beverage for hot 
paler a variously concocted, as champagne-cup, claret- 
cup, &c. 

Cooler. n. That which cools; anything which abates 
or allays heat ur excitement, 

Acid things were used only as coolers.” — Arbuthnot. 


A vessel or utensil used for cooling liquors. One of the 


best wine-coolers is the A/curraza, a species of coarse 
pottery, manufactured in Spain. The cooling is effected 
by means of its extreme porosity, the wine passing 
throngh the pores, when a copious evaporation takes 
place from the small portion of water which penetrates 
to the outside. It is made of clay, consisting of 60 parts 
of calcareous earth, mixed with alumina, and a litde 

eroxide of iron, and 36 of silicions earth, mixed witha 
ittle alnmina; to which a quantity of salt is added in 
the mixing. The vessels are only half, or at Jeast not 
wholly. baked. — The C. used by brewers and distillers 
generally consist of very shallow vessels, exposing great 
surface, and placed in the high and airy parts of the 
brewery; the cooling is sometimes assisted by fans, 
which agitate the air over their surfaces. Worts are 
ulso occasionally cooled hy causing them to traverse 
metal pipes, which are surrounded by a couuter-current 
of cold water. 

Cool eysville. in Minnesota, a post-office of Steele co. 

Cool’-headed, a. Having a temper not easily excited; 
free from passion; calm; eqnable. 

Coolie, (sometimes wrongly written Cool and Cortrx,) 
n. (Hind. kali.) The name of an aboriginal Hindoo np- 
country tribe, applied by Europeans in India to porters 
or laborers, from the fact of many of that tribe having 
been employed at many of the seaports in that country, 
in the bearing of burdens, and loading, discharging, and 
manning of ships, Ke. The term is now generally used 
to denote those people who are ſutroduced into foreign 
countries from India, China, &c.. for agricultural and 
other manual labor, more especially into the Mauritius, 
and into the West Indies, and other British colonies on 
the Americay continent. The cause that originated the 
demand for this class of laborers was negro emancipa» 
tion. It hasbeen found in all the above-named countries, 
that where uncultivated land could be had for squatting 
on, the negro could not be induced to work, even for fair 
wages. Hence the necessity which arose for supplying 
the labor-market with importations of foreign labor. 
Adversity of opinion exists as to the propriety of C. emi- 
gration, though little doubt can be entertained as to the 
efficacious results that bave accrued from it in those 
places where the experiment has been tried. The vast 
surplus population of India requires depletion, and it is 
urged that the deportation of C. to labor-sceking lands 
acts beneficially in every way, and, not least, to the emi- 

nt’sown advantage. At the present time, when field 
abor is the chief desideratum of the agricultnrists and 
cotton-growers of the S. States of this country, it has 
been suggested that the introduction of the C. element 
would have there as favorable a result as elsewhere; but 
it is one of those complex questions on which something 
good may be said on both sides: and, as the present work 
is one of information, not of discussion, we do not feel 
called upon to examine into the merits of this already 
ventilated question. 

Cooling, p-a. Tending to cool the system and allay 
bodily heat; as, a cooling drink. 

Cool'ing- time. n. (Crim. Law.) Time for passion to 
subside, and reason to interpose. C. T. destroys the 
effect of provocation, leaving homicide-murder the same 
as if no provocation had been given. — Bourier. 

CooVish, a. Somewhat cool; as, coolish weather. 

Cool’ly, adv. In a cool or indifferent manner; without 
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warmth or excitement of manner; dispussionately ; 
calmly ; as, to take things cnolly. 
—Without heat or undue cold; in a cool degree. 
Cool’ness, u. State of being cool; moderate degree 
of cold. 
“The sheep enjoy the coolness of the shade.” — Dryden. 


—Indifference ; calmness; want of ardor, zeal, affection, 
&c.; us. the coolness of estranged friends. 

Cool Spring, in Ken'ucky, a P. O. of Ohio co. 

Cool Spring, io Indiana, a township of Laporte co.; 
ppd 

Cool Spring, in Missouri, a village of La Fayette co. 

Cool Spring, in N. Curolina, a P. O. of Iredell co. 

Cool Spring, in Pennsylvania, a village and township 
of Mercer co, 

Cool-tankard,n. An old English cooling beverage, 
usually made of wine and water, or of ale, with a small 
quantity of wine and Jemon-juice, spices, &c. 

Cool’ville, in Olio, a post-village of Athens co., on the 
Hockhocking River, 90 m. S. E. of Columbus. 

Cool Well, in Virginia, a post-oftice of Amherst co, 

Cool wort, n. (it.) See TIARELLA, 

Cool’y, n. See Coors. 

Coom, z. [Ostro-Goth. kim, soot, lamp-black.] Soot 
that gathers over an oven’s mouth; also, the matter 
that works out of the naves or boxes of carriage-wheels. 

Coomassie, in W. Africa, a town, cap. of the kingdom 
of ASHANTEE, g. v. 

Coombe, MIM, an English humorist, B. at Bristol, 
1741. His Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of the Pictur- 
his ba illustrated by Rowlandson, is a work of great 
value and rarity. 

Coon, in Wisconsin, a twp. of Vernon co. 

Coon Creek, in Missouri, a post-village of Jasper co., 
abt. 1/0 m. S W. of Jefferson City. 

Coo’newar, in Mississippi,» post-office of Pontotoc co. 

Coon Island, in /nnsylvania, a post-office of Wash- 
ington co. 

Coon Prairie, in Wisconsin, a P. O. of Vernon co. 

Coon Rapids, in Jowa, a post-office of Carroll co. 

Coon Valley. in Wisconsin, a post-office of Vernon co, 

Coon ville. in Jowa, a village of Mills co. 

Coop, n. (Du. kuip; Lat. cupa, a tub, cask, &c.; Gael. 
cubach, bent, hollowed.) A box for confining poultry ; a 
cage; a pen for small animals; as, a len-coop. 

—A barrel or cask. 

—v. a. To put ina coop; to confine ina coop; to shut up 
or confine in a narrow compass; to cage; to imprison. 

What! coop whole armies in our walls again? — Pope. 


Coopee’, n. Ree COUPEE. 

Coop'er,n. One who makes barrels, casks, and tubs 
of various kinds; as, a wine-cooper, 

—v. d. To work upon, as a cooper; as, to cooper an old 
boat. 

Cooper, ABRAHAM, R.A, an English historical painter, 
B. 1787. In early life he passed much of his time among 
horses, and to this circumstance must be ascribed the 
direction which his artistic talent has taken. His first 
exhibited picture, Tam O'Shanter, was sent to the Brit- 
ish Institution in 1814. He is the chief “ battle- 
painter” of the English school, and among his princi- 
pe! pictures may be mentioned, Bliicher at the Battle of 

igny ; Cromwell at Marston Mour; Lord Arundel cap- 
turing a Turkish Standard ; Lord Arthur Capel defend- 
ing Colchester during the Civil War; The Battle of 
Shrewsbury; The Death of Harold ; Richard I. u¼d Sala- 
din at Ascalm; The Batlle of Assaye ; and The Battle of 
Waterloo. Several of these pictures have been engraved. 

Cooper, ANTHONY ASHLEY. Sve SHAFTESBURY, (EARL or) 

Cooper, James FEN more, a distinguished American 
novelist, n. at Burlington, N. J., Sept. 15, 1789. His 
father, Judge C., was a large lind-holder in Otsego co., 
in that State, residing alternately at Burlington and 
Cooperstown, and giving his name to the latter town- 
ship, which became afterwards his residence. C. re- 
ceived the rudiments of a classical education under a 

rivate instructor at Burlington, and entered Yale Col- 
ege in 1802. An innate passion for the sea, and an un- 
conquerable love of adventure led him, among other 
causes, to enter the navy in 1806 asa midshipman. He 
remained in it for six years; and the influence of this 
wriod of his life is indelibly stamped upon his works. 
In 1811 C. resigned his post in the navy, and after a 
short residence at West Chester, in the vicinity of New 
York, he removed to Cooperstown and pursued in ear- 
nest his cureer as a writer of fiction. He had previously 
published his maiden novel, entitled Precaution, a work 
of little promise. Within 15 years, he successively pro- 
duced The Spy, Tre Pioneers, The Pilot, Lionel Lincoln, 
and The Last of the Mohicans; triumphantly asserting 
his claim to the character of an original and powerful 
novelist. Svon after the appearance of The Last of the 
Mhicans, in 1826. C. sailed for Europe, where he re- 
mained for several years. During this time he wrote 
several of his most successful works, including The 
Bravo, The Red Rover, and The Prairie,and soon estab- 
lished a reputation which, with the robnst qnalities of 
his personal character, and the dignified frankness of 
his manner, made him a welcome visitant in the most 
distinguished European circles. His most valuable pro- 
ductions after his r turn to his country are, The Path- 
Auer, The Deerslayer, The Two Admirals, and Wing and 
Win}; all of which display his admirable power of in- 
vention, his bold conceptions of character, and his rare 
mastery of graphic and impressive portraiture. His 
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were enthusiastically received in England, Germany, and 
France, where, from their first appearance till the pres- 
ent day, they have goue through successive editions. 


Fig. 675.— HOUSE OF COOPER AT COOPERSTOWN. 


His daughter, Susan, B. in 1815, has published many pop- 
ular works, chief of which are: Rural Hours; Rhyme 
and Reason of Country Life; aud Country Rambles. 

Cooper, Sin AsTLEY, F.R.S., a celebrated English sur- 
geon and anatomist, B. at Brooke, in Norfolk, 1768. In 
1792, he was appointed Professor of Anatomy at Sur- 
geon's Hall, surgeon to Guy’s Hospital in 1800, and Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Anatomy in the College of Sur- 
geons in 1813. He was then at the summit of his pro- 
fession, and his annual income, which, in the fifth year 
of his practice, only amounted to 3500, had risen to the 
large sum of $105,000! In 1830, he was made vice- 
president of the Royal Society. He was also a member 
of the French Institute, corresponding member of the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, &c. His principal works 
are his treatise on Hernia, 1804-1807, and Anatomy and 
Disrases of the Breast, 1829-1840. p. 1841. A statue by 
Baily has been erected to his memory in St. Paul'a 
Cathedral, London. 

Cooper, Tuomas, an English poet, n. 1805, was a shoe- 
maker in his youth, and having instructed himself in 
the Latin, Greck, Hebrew, and French languages while 
at his stall, became a schoolmaster at 23; he led the 
Leicester Chartists in 1841, lectured in the Potteries 
during the “ Riots,” in Aug., 1842, was sent to Stafford 
Jul! on a charge of conspiracy and sedition, found 
guilty, and sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. Dur- 
ing that period he wrote his first and Lest epic poem, 
The Purgatory of Suicides. 

Cooper, in Maine, a post-village and township of 
Washington co., abt. 20 m. N. of Machias, 

Cooper, in Michigan, u post-township of Kalamazoo 
co. 

Cooper, in Missouri, a central co.; area, abt. 558 sq. m. 
The Missouri River bounds it on the N., and it is inter- 
sected Ly the Lamine River, as well as by Little Saline 
and Moniteau creeks. Surface, hilly; soil, fertile. Cannel 
and bituminous coal abounds. Rich mines of iron and 
lead are also found. Cap. Booneville. 

Cooper; in Pennsylvania, a township of Montour co.; 
pp. 414. 

Coop’erage, n. Workshop of a cooper.—Vocation or 
trade of a cooper. — Price paid for couper’s work. 

(Arts and Trades.) C. is the mechanical art by which 
casks, tubs, barrels, and all kinds of wooden vessels 
bound together with hoops, are made. It is a very an- 
cient art, and its invention is ascribed by Pliny to the 
people who lived at the foot of the Alps. On account of 
the abundance of wood, the fabrication of casks was early 
introduced into France, and from that country it was 
imported into Britain. The occupation of the modern 
cooper is divided into several distinct branches. The 
dry cooper makes casks for containing all kinds of gouds 
not in a liquid state; such as sugar, flour, &c. The wet 
or fight cooper makes vessels for holding liquids; and 
this branch is subdivided into large und small work, 
which are kept quite distinct. There are, also, white 
coopers, or those who make tubs, pails, churns, &c.; and 
there are coopers in general, who undertake every vari- 
ety of work. The upright pieces which form the sides 
of a barrel or cask are called staves, and the shaping and 
planing of these is the most difficult and the most im- 
portant part of a cooper’s work. Each stave must form 
part of a double conchoid; it must be broader in the mid- 
dle, and gradually become narrower, but not in straight 
lines, towards the two extremities. The outside of the 
staves, across the wood, is wrought into segments of a 
circle, and is made thickest in the middle, growing grad- 
ually thinner toward the ends. When the staves are 
dressed and arranged in a circular form, the cooper can 
make their edges coincide perfectly together. In the 
shape of the staves, and in giving the proper curve, con- 
sists the principal part of the cooper's art. The best 
work is made of Virginiaoak. All wood employed ought 
to be thoroughly dried before being put together. 

Co-op’erant, a. Working together; laboring to the 
same end. 

Co-op’erate, v.a. Fr. coopérer ; Lat. con, and operor, 
operatus, to work, to operate, from opus, work. See 
Operate.) To act or operate jointly with another or 


subsequent performances, in which he endeavors to use| 


the novel as a vehicle for political declamation, are un- 
worthy of his fame. This great novelist p. 1851. His 
works have been translated into all European, and, it 
is said, into some of the Oriental languages. They 


others to the same end; to use mutual efforts to promote 
the sume object ; to concur in producing the same effect. 
Co-operation. n. r.] Act of co-operating: joint 
operation; concurrent effort or labor. 


Co-operative, a. Operating jointly to the same end. | 


| Co-op’erative Society, n. (Pol. Econ.) The name 
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applied to a society formed among the industrial classes 
for some commercial purpose. The prevailing belief 
that the laborer does not work for himself, but for the 
capitalist, — that the latter obtains all the profit of his 
lubur,— bas Jed to the natural conclusion, that if he 
could work for himself, if he could supply capital as 
well as labor, then the whole of the profit would be his 
own. This has led, chiefly in France and England, to 
the formation of societies among the working-classes 
where, by each contributing a small sum to the 
general fund, they have obtained capital for the purpose 
of embarking in some commercial undertaking, the 
profits of which being afterwards divided among them, 
or going to increase their capital and enlarge the sphere 
of their operations, Thus, instead of putting their sav- 
ings into a bank, or investing them in other securities 
which yield only a small interest, —as the capital is em- 
ployed by others, who must have their profit out of it, — 
they employ it for themselves, and thus obtain the 
whole of the profits. Co-operation differs from commu- 
nism, socialism, or any other fanciful echeme of civil 
society. It is simply u joint-stock company, carrying 
on some commercial enterprise. “The form of associa- 
tion.“ says J. 8. Mill, “which, if mankind continue to 
improve, must be expected in the end to predominate, is 
not that which can exist between a capitalist as chief, 
and work-people without a voice in the management, 
but the association of the Jaborers themselves on terms 
of equality, collectively owning the capital with which 
they carry on their operations, and working under man- 
agers elected and removable by themselves. There is a 
capacity of exertion and self-denial in the masses of man- 
kind which is never known but on the rare vecasions on 
which it is appealed to in the name of some great idea or 
elevated sentiment.” The system of co-operation is one 
of great benefit to the working-classes, if properly car- 
ried out. It fosters provident habits, and encourages 
industry. Each individual is as much as ever dependent 
upon his own exertions, which are also more suitably 
rewarded. It leads, also, to strict inquiry into the moral 
character of such as are desirous of admission into their 
society. C. S. are frequently formed in Europe, and of 
late in this country, for supplying its members and oth- 
ers with articles of daily consumption. The goods are 
purchased with the moncy of the society, and sold at the 
ordinary market-rate, the profit being periodically divid- 
ed among the members, or going to increase the capital. 
Such societies are very useful in obviating the practice 
of adulterating commodities, which we are told prevails 
to so serious an extent among many shopkeepers, espe- 
cially those whose business lies chiefly with working- 
people. As the dealers are also the buyers, the interests 
of honesty are thus on the side of the shop, and the 
motives of adulteration are eliminated. No man would 
willingly sell himself inferior, disguised, or unwhole- 
some commodities. Down to this day (1882) the co- 
operative system has not been received with marked 
favor in the U. States. Many co-operative stores have 
been established in almost all parts of the country; 
but, excepting Massachusetts, where their management 
seems to be better understood, relatively few of them 
have met with decided and durable success. 

Co-op’erator, n. One who co-operates. 

Coop’er Island, in the British W. Indies, 5 m. S.E. 

of Tortola, 

Coop’er River, in S. Carolina, rises in Charleston 
dist., flows S. E. to the Ashley River, below Charleston. 

Cooper's Creek, in New Jersey, traverses Camden 
co., and enters the Delaware River near Camden City. 

Cooper’s Mills, in Maine, a P.O. of Lincoln co. 

Cooper's Plains, in New York, a P.O. of Steuben co 

Coo'perstown, in Illinois, n post-township of Brown 
co., on the Illinois River, about 22 m. W. N. W. of Jack- 
sonville, 

| Cooperstown, in New Jersey, a village of Camden 
co., 6m. E. of Camden. 

A post-village of Burlington co.,3 m. S. W. of Burlington. 

Cooperstown, in New York, a post-village of Otsego 
towuship, and the cap. of Otsego co., on Otsego Lake, 69 
m. W. of Albany. It takes its name from Judge William 
Cooper, father of James Fenimore Cooper, the Amert- 
can novelist, 

Cooperstown, in Pennsylvania, a post - vill. of Venange 
co., on Sugar Creek, 75 m. N. of Pittsburg. 

Cooperstown, in Tennessee, a P.O. of Robertson co. 

Cooperstown, in Wisconsin, a post-village and town- 
ship of Manitoowoc co, on Benton Creek, about 60 m. 
8. of Milwaukee. 

Coo’persville, in Jowa, a P. O. of Wapello co. 

|Coopersville, in Michigan, a post-village of Ottawa 

co., about 15 m. W.N.W. of Grand Rapids. 

| Coopersville, in New York, a P. O. of Clinton co. 

Coopersville, in Pennsylvania, a village of Lancaster 
co., 55 m. S E. of Harrisburg. 

Cooper’s Wells, in Mississippi, a favorite watering- 
place in Hinds co. 

Coop’ery, a. Pertaining to a cooper. 

ce opie tion, n. [Lat. cooptatio.) Adoption; assump- 
tion. 

Co-or’dinance, n. Joint ordinance. 

Co-or’dinate, a. [Lat. con, and ordino, ordinatus, to 
set in order, to arrange, to regulate, from ordo, order, 
g.v.) Holding the same order, rank or degree; equal; 
not subordinate; as, co-ordinate powers, 

—r.a. To make co-ordinate or equal. 

—n. One of two or more persons or things, holding the 

| same rank, condition, or authority. 

—n.pl. (Math.) In Geometry, lines, angles. &c., ranged 
in order; a system of lives to which points under con- 
sideration are referred, and by means of which their 
position is determined. In the Theory of Curves, any 
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abeciss and its corresponding ordinate. — The system or 
method of co-ordinates is an invention of Descurtes, It 
is commonly treated under the heads, Geometry of two 
dimensions, and Geometry of three dimensions, according 
as it is applied to investigate the properties of figures 
all in one plane, or of curved surfaces. 

Co-or'dinately, adv. Iu the same order or rank; in 
equal degree; without subordination. 

Co-or’dinateness, n. State of being co-ordinate. 

Co-ordina'tion, n. The state of holding the same 
rank or position; co-ordinateness. 

„In this... parliament there is a rare co-ordination of 
a wholesome mixture betwixt monarchy, optimacy, and 
racy." — Howell. 

Act of uniting different 

Co-or'dinative, a. ( 
co-ordination. 

Coorg’, an ancient rajahship of Hindostan, prov. My- 
sore, formerly independent, but now part of the pres. of 
Madras. It lies, for the most part, between Lat. 12° 
and 13° N., and is intersected by the 76th parallel of E. 
Lon.; having N. and E. the Mysore territory, and on all 
other sides those of the Madras presidency. Area, 2,340 
sq.m. The whole country is covered with forests, but 
not overloaded with jungles, excepting in the vicinity 
of the Mysore dominion. The climate is generally 
healthy. The Coorgus are » Nair tribe of martial habits; 
they have few villages, preferring to live in wilds. 
Among them exists a community of wives among bro- 
thers. The country was annexed to the British posses- 
sions in 1832. 

Coos, in Oregon, a W.S.W. co., bordering on the Pacific 
Ocean ; area. about 1,600 sq. m. It is intersected by the 
Coquille und Coos rivers. The surface is mountainous, 
and covered with forests, Gold and stone coal are 
found. Cp. Empire City. 

Coos, in New Humpshire, a N. co.; area, about 1,950 sq. 
m. The Connecticut River bounds it on the W., and it 
is ulso drained by the Androscoggin, Saco, Upper Amon- 
oosuck, and other streams. The surface is mostly 
broken; soil, moderately fertile. Cap. Lancaster. Pop. 
(1880) 18,580. 
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species are natives of tropical America, and several yield 

the valuable oleo-resin which is used in medicine under 

the name of balsam of copaiba. Most of the copaiba of 
commerce is brought from Brazil, a very little being 
imported from Guiana and the West-Indian islands. 

The timber known as the purple-heart, or purple- wood 

of Guiana, is the produce of C. pubiflora, and probably 

of C. bracteata ulso. It is largely employed for making 
musket ramrods, and for ornamental purposes. 

Lohn is. in Greece. See TovollAs. 

Co'pake, in New York, u post-village and township of 
Columbia co, about 50 m. S. of Albany. 

Copake Iron Works, in New Yok, a post-office of 
Columbia co. 

Co’pal, n. (Chem.) A peculiar substance, often improp- 
erly culled gum copal. It is very difficultly soluble in 
alcohol; hard, brittle, and inodorous ; its specific gravity 
varies from 1:04 to 1'13.. It is the product of the Rhus 
copallina. Brazilian ( is the product of several species 
of Hymenea, and of Trachylobium murtianum. Indian 
copal is produced by Valeria indica. It is used in var- 
nishes, 

Co’paliche-bark, n. See CROTON. 

Copan’, in Central America, a ruined city of Guatemala, 
abt. 30 m. E. of Chiquimula. For more than 2 m. its ruins 
extend along the Copan River (a tributary of the Mo- 
tugua), among which are the remains of a supposed 
temple nearly 650 ft. in length, and monolithic statues 
elaborately curved. 

Copa’no, in Texas, a post-villago of Refugio co., on 
Aransas Bay. 

Copar’cenary, n. (Zaw.) Joint heirship, or succession 
to an estate. 

Copar’cener, n. [ œn, and parcener, a partaker, from 
Lat. perio, a purt.) (Law.) One to whom an estate descends 
by inheritance; or jointly with others, when such estate 
is held in common by the heirs us an entire estate. 

Copar’ceny, n. (Law.) Au equal share of a copar- 
cenury. 

Copari'ment, n. See COMPARTMENT. 

Copart'ner, n. [Con and partner.] A joint partner; 
an associate; a sharer. 
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tianshavn (or “ Christian’s port,” from its having been 
built by Christian IV.) stands on the island of Amak, and 
communicates by bridges with the other quarters. The 
entrance to the harbor is narrow, but the water is suf- 
ficiently deep to admit the largest men-of-war, There 
ure dry docks, and every facility for the building and 
repairing of ships. C. is the station of the Danish navy, 
and is, generally, a fine and spacious city, possessin 

some superb public buildings: as, the royal palaces of 
Rosenborg, Charlottenborg, and Christiansborg (the 
latter containing the royal library, one of the finest in 
Europe, including, besides MSS., above 450,000 vols.); the 
University, Exchange, Cathedral Church of Notre Dame, 
and those of the Trinity and Our Suvior, are, Also, mag- 
nificent edifices. Trinity Church contains the university 
library, and the great globe of Tycho Brahe (q.v.) the 
astrcnomer. The educational, literary, aud scientific 
establishments of C. rank with the first of their class, 
and reflect infinite credit on the govt. and the people. 
Among them are the Polytechnic, Metropolitan, Royal, 
Marine, and Royal Military schouls; the Royal, Scan- 
dinavian, and Antiquarian societies, and the Academy 
of Arts. The hospitals are numerous and well con- 
ducted; the most splendid being that of Frederick V. 
They include a Foundling Hospital, and a Deaf and 
Dumb Institution open to all the kingdom. A. 
Sugar, tobacco, soap, liquors, beer, cotton and woollen 
fabrics, linens, silks, gloves, and bats, &c. The trade of C. 
is very considerable, importing, chiefly, anchors, pitch, 
and tar from Sweden and Norway; flux, hemp, sail-cloth, 
cordage, &c., from Russia: tobacco and rice from the U. 
States; wines and brandy from France: and coal, earth- 
enware, textile goods, and colonial produce, us tea, 
sugar, Ac., from Great Britain, C. is generally a healthy 
city, and under efficient police regulations: and the 
citizens are formed into a ational guard, exclusive of 
the garrison. Its environs are celebrated for their ro- 
mantic beauty. C. was founded in 1168, and hus suf- 
fered ot different periods from disastrous fires. lt also 
sustained much damage from the English bombardment, 
1807, and by an inundation in 1824. Php. (1878) 223,520, 


Copenha’gen, in Illinois, a post-office of Du Page co. 


Copenhagen, in Louisiana, a post-office of Cald- 
well co. 

Copenhagen, in N. Carolina, a village of Caldwell 
co., abt. 200 m. W. by N. of Raleigh. 

Copenhagen, in New Fork. a post-vill. of Lewis co., 


—A post-office of Coos co, 

Coos (or Coost) River, in Oregon. a small stream of 
Coos co., flowing W. into a bay of the same name, 

Coo’sa, in Alabama, an E. ceutral co.; area, about 860 


Copart'nership, Copart'nery. u. Joint partner- 
ship, or concern in business; the persons who carry on 
n joint concern. See PARTNERSHIP. 

Copnt' riot, n. Same as COMPATRIOT, 9. v. 


sq.m. It is bounded on the S. W. by Coosa River, The 
Sochapatoy aud other smaller creeks traverse it. The 
surface is elevated and broken; soil fertile. Cap. Rock- 
ford. In its N. part is an immense quarry of beautiful 
marble, said to be superior to any other in the U. States, 
and equal to the finest specimens of Italian marble. 
Pop. (1880) 15,132. 

Coosa, in Georgia, a post-office of Floyd co. 

Coosa River, formed by the confluence of the Etowah 
and Ostenaula rivers, which unite at Rome, in Georgia. 
Its course is S.W., and then nearly S., until it joins the 
Tallapoosa to forin the Alabama River, about 10 m. N. 
of Montgomery. It is about 350 miles long. 

Coosau’da, in Alabama, a village of Autauga co., on 
the Alabama River, abt. 8 m. N. by W. of Montgomery. 

Coosawat' tee. in Georgia, a small river rising in the 
Blue Ridge, in Gilmer co., and joining the Connasauga 
in Murray co., to form the Ostenaula. 

Coosawhat'chie, in S. Carolina, a township, cap. of 
Beaufort dist., abt. 100 m. S. of Columbia. 

Coo’saw River, in & Carolina. See AsHAPoo. 

Coot, n. [W. cwi a short tail; cwtias, a water-hen.] 
(Zoŭl.) See Funk. 

—A colloqnialism for a thick-headed fellow ; a dolt. 

Coote'hill, a town of Ireland, co. Cavan, on the Coote- 
hill River, 28 m. from Dundalk ; . 3,200. 

Coote’s Store, in Virginia, a p. d. of Rockingham co. 

Cop, x. [A. S. copp.]) The cone of thread or yarn formed 
on the spindle of a spinning-wheel. 

A conical pile of hay. See Cock. 

—The summit of a hill; as, Mow-cop. 

A police-officer. (Vulxar.) 

Copai ba. Copai’va, Capiv’i, n. [Brn cupaiba.] 
(Hl.) A balsam obtuined by making incisions on the 
stem of Copaifera muttynga, and other species. It acts 
on the body as a diuretic, expectorant, and in large 
doses as a purgative; and exercises a direct and special 
influence on the mucous membrane of the body. 

Copai fera, n. 1 copaiba, and Lat. ſero, I bear. ] 


(Bot.) A genus of plants, sub-order Cesalpinica. The 
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Cope, n. [W. cob, a cloak or mantle, from cop, coppa, 
the top of anything, the crown of the head; A. S. ceppe, 
acap; Ger. Lopf, the head; allied to Lat. caput; Fr. 
chape.) A cover for the head. 

( Eccl.) An ecclesiustical vest- . 

ment worn during the cele- 

bration of mass, and at pro- 

cessions, vespers, and other 

solemnities, The C. was orig- 

inally a cloak worn for ordi- 

nary purposes. Inform it is & 

a semicircle, without sleeves, 

and with a hood. It is 

fastened across the breast 

with a clasp or morse. C. 

soon began to be ornamented 

with embroidery, and even 

with jewels ; and so early as 

the 13th cent. they became 5 

the most magnificent and Fig. 677. — core. 
costly of all the vestments of the priesthood, 

—Anything extended over the head, as the roof or cover- 
ing of n house; the arch over a door; the arch or con- 
cave of the sky, Ac. 

“The starry cope of heaven.” — Milton. 

v. a. To cover, as with a cope; to cover over an arch. 

A very large bridge . .. made of wood, and coped overhead.” 
Addison. 

—v.t. To jut out, as a wall. 

Cope, v.n. [Icel. kapp, fervor of spirit, contention ; Lapp. 
kappai, with contention ; Swed, and Goth. kapp, contest. 
Junius thinks that the word is from the A. S. ceapian, 
L. Ger. koopen, to bargain, chaffer, from the emulation 
between buyer and seller.) To strive or contend on 
equal terms, or with equal strength; to match; to op- 
pose with success; to contend; to strive or struggle; to 
compete ; followed by with; as, to cope with a ruffian. 

Host cop'd with host, dire was the din of war.” — Philips. 

—To encounter ; to interchange kindness or sentiment. 

Johnson, 
“ Horatio, thou ‘rt e’en as just a man 
As c'er my conversation cop'd withal.” — Shaka. 
—v. a. To pit one's self against; to accost. 
“I love to cope him Ín these sullen fits.” — Shaks. 
—To reward; to give in return for. 
„We freely cope your courteous pains withal.” — Shake. 


Co'peck, Ko'peck, n. A Russian copper coin, 100 of 

which form a silver rouble, q.v. 

Cope'land, in Georgia, a post-village of Telfair co., 75 
m. S. of Milledgeville. 

Copeland Islands, a small group on the N.E. coast 
of Ireland, nearly opposite Belfast Lough. There is a 
light-house here, 131 feet above the sea; Lat. 54° 4/ 44” 
N.; Lon. 5° 32 W. 

Copenha’gen, [Danish Kiobenshavn. “ merchants’ 
haven,”) a handsome, well-built, avd fortified city and 
sea-port of N. Europe, cap. of the kingdom of Denmark; 
lying partly on the t: v onst of the island of Zealand, 
in the Sound of the Baltic Sea, and partly on the 
small, contignons island of Amak; the channel between 
them forming the port. The city is divided into the Old 
Town, the New Town, and Christianshavn. The first 
division is the most populous; the second, the hand- 
somest quarter of the city. The section called Chris- 


| 


Copernican System, n. (Asiron 


Coperni’cia, n. [Named after Copernicus. 


on Deer River, 25 m. E. of Sackett's Harbor, 

2 The rystem 
propounded by Copernicus. It aftirms the sun to be at 
rest in the centre, while the planets revolve round it. 
See ASTRONOMY and PTOLEMAIC SYSTEM. 

(Bot) 


A genus of plants, order Pulmaceæ. They are American 
palms, with tall stems and fan-shaped leaves. C. ceri- 
Jera, the Curnatiba wax-palm of Brazil, has a very hard 
trunk, forty feet high and six or eight inches thick, 
commonly employed for building-purposes. The young 
leaves are coated with wax, called Curnaiiba waz, harder 
than bees-wax and of a lemon tint, which has been em- 
ployed for candle-making. 


Copernicus, Nicnol as, a celebrated Prussian astrono- 


mer, and mathematician ; founder of the modern system 
of astronomy, B.at Thorn, 1473. He was educated at 
Cracow, where he became a doctor in medicine. He 
then travelled into Italy, for the purpose of becoming 
acquainted with the great astronomer Regiomontanus, 
and became u professor of mathematics at Rome. On his 
return, after several years’ absence, to his native country, 
his uncle, the bishop of Warmia, gave him a canonry ; and 
being thus at ease as to fortune, he diligently labored to 
improve the science of astronomy. He studied the va- 
rious systems of the ancient astronomers, and compared 
them with each other, when, astonished and dissatisfied 
with the complexity andimprobability which he found in 
them, he applied himself to the construction of a system 
at once more simple and more symmetrical. The fruits of 
his researches appeared in his Latin treatise On the Re- 
volutions of the Celestial Orbs, in which he represented 
the sun as occupying a centre round which the earth 
and the other planets revolve. This great work re- 
mained in MS. for 13 years ufter he had completed it, 
so diffident was be as to the reception it might meet 
with ; and it was only a few hours before his death that 
a printed copy was presented to him, giving him assur- 
ance that his 1 would sce the light, though he 
would be beyond the reach of possible censure and per- 
secution. D. 1543. 


Cope’-stone, n. (Arch.) The head or top stone of a 


wall; a coping. (Sometimes called coping-stone.) 


Copho’sis,n. [From Gr. kophos, deaf.) A difficulty of 


hearing. It is often symptomatic of some disease. 


Co’pi, in Jowa, a post-village of Johnson co., 12 m. 
p 


MW. N. W. of Towa city. 


Co'pia. (Myth.) The goddess of plenty among the Ro- 


mans, represented as bearing a horn filled with grapes, 
fruit, &c. 


Co'piah, in Mississippi, a 8.W. co.; area, abt. 960 sq. 


m. The Pearl River bounds it on the E., and it is also 
drained by the head-waters of Bayou Pierre and Homo- 
chitto River. Cap. Gallatin. 


| Co/piah Creek, in Mississippi, a village of Copiah co. 
Copiapo, (kop-e-a-po’,) the most N. town of the re- 


5 of Chili, in S. America, formerly cap. of prov. of 
piapo (now incorporated with that of Coquimbo), 
on a stream of the same name, 30 m. from the Pucific, 
where it has a port, and 178 N. N. E. of Coquimbo; Lat. 
270 10’ S., Lon. 71° 5’ 15% W. It has suffered severely 
from earthqnakes at various times. The port of C. is 

oud, and exports great quantities of copper ore. Pop, 


13581. 
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Copier, Cop’yist, n. One who copies: a transcriber; 
as, a law-copyist.— An imitator; a plagiary. 

„Without invention a painter is but a copier, und a poet but a 
plagiary of others.” — Dryden. 

Cop'ing. n. [D. kop, the head; Sax. cappe, a cap.) 
(Musonry.) The layer of stones or brick that is placed 
on the top of a wal! to form a finish to it, and to pro- 
tect it from the weather. There are three kinds of C.: 
ut or parallel C, which is generally placed on gable 
ends of houses and walls of all kinds; feather C., the 
stones of which are thicker on one side than on the 
other; and saddle-back C., which slopes from the centre 
on either side. The C. should project beyond the surface 
of the wall over which it is placed, to prevent the rain 
from trickling down its sides. 

Cop‘ing-stone, n. (Arch.) See COPE-STONE. 

Cop'inshay, Cop’ensay, one of the Orkney Islands, 
in Scotland, of the 8. end of Mainland; Lat. 58° 53 N., 
Lon, 2° 26’ W. It is about I m. long, and 1g m. broad. 

Co’pious, a. (Fr. copieux; Lat. copiosus, trom copia, 
abundance, from co-cps—con, and ops, power, might, 
wealth.) In great quantities; furnishing full supplies: 
ample; plentiful; rich; aberant; fnll; overflowing ; 
diffuse ; abounding in words or images; as, a copious 
fall of rain, a copious lexicon, &c. 

Co’piously, adv. Abundantly; in great quantities; 
in a copious manner. 

Co’piousness, n. State of being copious; abundance ; 
plenteousness ; us, copiousness of discharged matter, 
—Diffusiveness of style: — opposed to conciseness; as, co 

ptousness of language, 
„The Roman orator endeavoured to imitate the copiousness of 
Homer.” — Dryden. 

Cop’Ley, Jous Sincteton, an eminent American paint- 
er, B. at Boston, 1737. He visited Italy in 1774, and, in 
1776, went to England, where he established himself, 
and was chosen a member of the Royal Ac. 8 
an artist he was self-educated, and had executed several 
works of merit before he left America; but his Death 
of Lord Chatham, now in the National Gallery, London, 
estublished his fame in England, Many other fine his- 
torical subjects were subsequently produced by him, 
among which were The Siege of Gibraltar, Death of 


M jor Pierson, Charles I, Kc. C. was the father of Lord 
Lyndhurst, Lord Chancellor of Englund. D. 185. 


Copley, in Minois, a township of Knox county; pop. 
1.219. 


Copley. in Ohio, a post-village and township of Sum- 
wow. co., 1 00 m. N.E. orou Lan i 
a, io, a post-office o rain co. 

Seppel, n. [Gr. kopos, fatigue.) (Med.) A morbid las- 
situde. 

Copped, (“.) a. Rising to a top or head; as, 
“ copped like a sugar-loaf.” — Wiseman. 

Coppe’-house, n. An ancient term for a tool-house. 

Coppe'i, in Washington Territory, a village of Walla 

alla co, 

Cop’pel, n. See Curet. 

Cop’per, n. [Gr. kupfer; Lat. cuprum, from Cyprus, 
which abounded in copper-mines.] (Min.) An important 
metallic element called Venus by the alchemists, who 
gave to it the symbol of that planet, R. C. is a hard, 
sonorous, ductile, and malleable metal, of a characteris- 
tic reddish-brown color. Very thin films have been ob- 
tained, which were of a beautiful green color by trans- 
mitted light, although of the natural color by reflected 
light. It is one of the best conductors of heat and 
electricity, and expands one part in 582 between the 
freezing and boiling points of water. By slow voltaic 
red on, it may be obtained in cubes and octohedral 
forms, which are also taken by several deposits of native 
copper. The melting-point of copper is 1996° Fahr. ; 
and by exposing it toa very intense heat, it boils and 
volatilizes, burning with a brilliant green flame. Heated 
ta reduess in the open air, & combines rapidly with 
o<ygon: but even moist air, at ordinary temperatures, 
has but little effect on it. In sea-water it becomes 
gra lu illy corroded by the formation of an oxychloride 
of copper. Nitric acid oxidizes und dissolves it with great 
rapidity; sulphuric acid does not act on it at ordinary 
temperatures, but dissolves it rapidly if heated ; sulphur- 
ous acid being evolved and oxide of copper formed, 
which unites with the excess of acid to form the sul- 
phate. ydrochloric acid dissolves it with access of 
air; if the air is excluded, no action takes place. It is 
but little affected by the fixed alkalies; but, with access 
of air, ammonia slowly oxidizes it. The uses of copper 
are very important, large quantities being used for 
sheathing ships, and in the manufacture of boilers and 
utensils for domestic purposes. With zine it forms 
brass, and with different proportions of tin it forms 
bronze, bell-metal, gun-metal, and speculum-metal. Its“ 
oxilos anl salts are largely used as pigments, and in 
pharnicentical preptrations, C. unites with oxygen in 
four proportions: — 1. The sub-oride or dinoxide, Cui: 
2. The proforide or black oxide, CuO; 3. The binortde, 
Cuy; and 4. cupric acid, the composition of which is 
net known. Sub-oxide of ©. may be obtained in sev- 
eral ways: — l. By calcining the sub-chloride with car- 
bonate of sods, and washing the residue; 2. By heating! 
four parts of copper-filings and five parts of protoxide 
of copper in a close crucible; 3. By boiling a solution 
of sulphate of copper with grape-vinegar, and adding 
potassa. By the first and third processes, the sub-oxide 
is obtained in a crystalline state. Sub-oxide of C. is a 
feeblo base, and its salts are unimportant. Its principal 
use is in the manufacture of stained glass, to which it 
imparts a ruby color of great beauty. Proferide of 
copper, CuO, is prepared by heating copper plates and 
turnings in a current of air. or by calcining nitrate of 
copper in an earthen crucible. It is a bluck powder, 


COPP 


COPP 


possessed of strong hydroscopic qualities. When strongly | Copper Creek, in Illinois, a post-office of Rock Im 


heated, it fuses aud parts with u portion of its oxygen, 
u compound of sub-oxide and protoxide being formed. | 


Oxide of copper is easily reduced at a moderately high 
temperature by carbon, hydrogen, or organic matter, — 
@ property which renders it peculiarly valuable in the 
ultimate analysis of organic bodies. It is ulso used to 
give a green color to glass. It is quite insoluble in 
water, but dissolves freely in acids, yielding very im- 
portant salts. The hydrated oxide, Cub: II, is obiained 
by decomposing a solution of a copper salt with an ex- 
cess of potassa. The pigment known as blue verditer 
consists of a hydrated oxide of copper. Boiled with 
water, it becomes black and anhydrous. It is soluble 
in ammonia, forming a deep blue solution. Binozide of 
copper, Cub, has been obtained by the action of binox- 
ide of hydrogen, or hydrated oxide of copper. It is a 
yellowish-brown powder, easily decomposed into oxy gen 
and oxide of copper by heat or acids. Cupric acid, the 
formula for which has not been determined, is Known 
only in combination with potassa, and is formed when 
finely-divided copper is heated to redness with caustic 
potash and nitrate of potash. Digested in water, the 
mass yiclds a blue solution, supposed to consist of 
cuprate of potash. The salts of C. are characterized by 
their green or blue color. They are nearly all soluble, 
and have a strong, disagreeable, metallic taste, acting us 
poisons ou the human system. The symptoms of poison- 
ing by copper are, violent and irrepressible purgings and 
vomitings, followed by exhaustion and death. The best 
antidote is albumen, or white of egg, with which they 
form an insoluble and almost inert compound, In medi- 
cine, sulphate of C. is used as a tonic, and is antisprsmodic 
in cases of dyspepsia and Asiatic cholera. It is also used 
as an outward upplication to wounds which present the 
granulated appearance known as proud flit. In five- 
grain doses sulphate of C. acts as a powerful emetic 
The other sults of C. are seldom used, The most char- 
acteristic reactions of C salts are as follows: Ammonis 
in excess gives a dark-blue solution; yellow prussiale of 
potash gives a red-brown precipitate. A strip of bright 
metallic tron precipitates copper from acid solutions in 
a metallic form. Of late years, C. has been used some- 
what extensively to give a bright green color to pickles 
and preserves. Its presence may be readily detected by 
incinerating the suspected article, washing the ashes in 
water, and filtering. If on the addition of liquid am- 
monia, the solution strikes a deep blue color, copper is 
present. Oxide of C. forms four compounds with acetic 
acid: neural acetate (known in commerce under the 
namo of VERDITER, q. v.); subsesquiacelute, diacetate (or 
VERDIGRIS, q. v.), and the triacetate, which is the most 
stable of the acetates of ©. C. forms two chlorides, two 
simple compounds with cyanogen; Wurtz obtained a 
compound hydride of copper; and there is another im- 
portant salt termed nurute of copper. The C.of com- 
merce is very nearly pure, containing only traces of 
arsenic, iron, lead, tin, and silica. C.-plates ure used in 
engraving, the impression being very sharp and delicate. 
The most important alloys of C. are: C. and zine (see 
Brass), and C. and tin (see Bronze). Equivalent, 31756; 
8p. gr., 8'921 to 8:952; symbol, Cu (from cuprum). 
Copper Ores. The ores of copper are somewhat numer- 
ous, and widely spread over the earth’s surface. Native 
copper is occasionally found crystallized in cubes, octo- 
hedra, or dendritic crystals, or in amorphous masses, in 
Siberia, and in many parts of the U. States; but the cop- 
er region of Lake Superior contains the mines which, 
itherto, have been the most profitably worked in this 
country. The productive region commences at the coast 
on Keweenaw Point, aud gradually recedes from it in a 
R.W. direction in a belt about 2 miles wide. Very 
rich mines are also worked in Orange county, Ver- 
mont; and a copper region of great importance occurs 
in adjacent parts of Virginia, North Carolina, Tennes- 
see, und Georgia, where sulphuretted ores are found in 
crystalline schists. The commonest ore of copper is 
copper pyrites, which is the ore found in Cornwall, 
England. The red aud black oxide also occur in Siberia, 
Brazil, Germany, &c. 
Sulphate of C., Lown as blue-vitriol, Lluc-stone, and blue- 
copperas, occurs in beautiful prismatic crystals. It is 
formed in the preparation of sulphurous acid, aud is also 
manufactured by roasting copper pyrites with free ac- 
cess of air. As found in commerce, the crystals are usual- 
ly opaque, but if they are di ufved in hot water and 
allowed to crystallize slowly, they become perfectly 
transparent. The &. of C. is largely employed by the dyer 
and calico-printer, and in the manufacture of pigments. 
It is also occasionally used in medicine, in the electro- 
type process, and in galvanic batteries. Form. Cu0. 03 
Cop’per, n. A vessel made of copper, particularly a 
large boiler used in kitchens. 


“ They boiled it in a copper to the half.” - Bacon. 


Hot coppers. A cant term, used in England to denote 
the dry, parched condition of the mouth, with feverish- 
ness of the general system, after a drinking-bout. 

—a. Consisting of copper; pertaining to copper; resem- 
bling copper; as, “a copper sky.” —Cileridye, 

—v.a. To cover or sheathe with sheets of copper; as, to 
copper a ship's bottom. 

Cop’peras, n. [From Ger. kupfer-casser; Fr. coupe- 
rose; It. copparosa.) A term applied, with the prefixes 
blue and green, to the sulphates of copper and iron re- 
spectively, 

Cop’peras Creek, in Minois, a post-village of Fulton 
co., about 50 m. N. by W. of Springfield. 

Cop’peras Hill, in Vermont, a P.O. of Orange co. 

Cop’per-bottomed, a. (N.) Said of a ship when 
ler bottom is sheathed with copper. 


Cop’perish, a. 


Cop’ 


Cop’per-plate, n. 


Cop’per-smelting, n. 
Cop’persmith, u. A worker in copper; one who ſab- 


Cop'per-wor 
Cob per. u. 


laud co. 


Copper Creek, in Pwa, a village of Jackson co., abt. 


70 m. E. N. E. of lowa (City. 


Cop’per-faced, a. Faced with copper; as, a copper- 


Jaced die. 


Cop’per-fastened, a. (Naut.) Fastened with copper 


bolts, us the planks and ribs of a ship. 


Cop’'per Falls Mine, in Afichigun, a post-office of 


Keweenaw co, 


Cop’per-green, n. (Painting.) The appellation of a 


class rather than of an individual pigment, under which 
are comprehended verdigris, verditer, malachite, min- 
eral green, green bice, Scheele’s green, Schweinfurt or 
Vienna green, Hungury green, emerald green, true 
Brunswick green, lake green, mountain green, African 
green, French green, Saxon green, Persian green, patent 
green, marine green, Olympian green, &c. The general 
characteristic of these greens is brightness of color, 
well suited to the purposes of house-painting, but not 
adapted to the modesty of nature in fine art. 


Cop’per Harbor, in Michigan, a post-village and 


70 of Keweenaw county, on Lake Superior, pop. 


Cop’per-head, n. (Zoil.) Ancestrodon contortriz, a 


dangerous serpeut of the Rattlesnake family. It is abt. 
2 feet long, and its color is light chestnut, with darker 
transverse bars, It inhabits the Southern States, and 
lives in dark, shady places, or in meadows of high grass. 


—A cant term which originated in the U. States during 


the civil war; intended to denote one who, while belong- 
ing to, or resident in, the N. States of the Union, was 
yet un open sympathizer with the Southern cause. 


Cop'per Hill, in New Jersey, a post- village of Hunter- 


don co., about 3 m. S. of Flemington. 


Copper Hill, in Virginia, a P. O. of Floyd co. 
Cop’'pering, n. 


Act of covering or sheathing with 
copper; as, the ship underwent fresh coppering. 


Au entire suit or covering of copper; as, the coppering 


of a ship's bottom. 

à 3 Containing copper; like copper, or 
partaking of its qualities; as, a cupperish taste of the 
palate, 


Cop’permine Mountains, in British America, a 


low range running parallel to the Rocky Mountains, 
from Lat. 65° N. to the Arctic Ocean. 

rmine River, in British America, traverses 
the North-western Territory, and falls into an inlet of the 
2 n Ocean, N.E. of the Great Bear Lake. Length abt. 
250 miles, 


Cop’per-nickel, n. (in.) Native bi-arsenide of 


nickel, composed of about 60 per cent. of arsenic and 40 
nickel, with small quantities of antimony, cobalt, lead, 
iron, and sulphur. It occurs crystallized and massive. 
The color is copper-red. It emits an arsenical odor 
when struck with steel; and breaks with a conchoidal 
fracture. 


Cop’per-nose, n. A red nose. 


I had as lief Helen's golden tongue had commended Troilus 
for a copper- nose. —Shaks. 


Copperop’olis, in California, a post-village of Cala- 


15500 co., about 38 m. E. by N. of Stockton; pop. about 
A plate of polished copper, on 
which desigus are engraved. — A print or impression on 
paper, &c., taken from an engraved copper: plate. 

Copper-plate printing, is performed on what is called a 
rolling press. In the process of printing, the plate of cop- 
per or steel from which the impression has to be taken is 
raised to the temperature of about 180%, by placing it on 
an iron box in which steam circulates. Copper-plates 
were formerly heated by placing them over burning 
churcoal ; thus causing the trade to be very injurious to 
the health of the workmen. After the plate is heated 
sufficiently, the printer rolls a small quantity of ink on 
the face of it with a roller made of woollen. He then 
removes the plate from the source of heat, tukes off some 
of the superfluous ink with a piece of canvas, and next 
carefully wipes the face of the plate with Loth hands in 
succession, To accelerate the wiping, he dips his hand 
from time to time in whiting, The chief art of the print- 
er is to remove every particle of the ink from the plain 
surface, and yet not disturb the ink in the engraved 
parts. When properly finished, the plate is laid on the 
plank of the press, and the damped paper which is to 
receive the impression is laid over it, with two or three 
folds of flannel or blanket above. The plate is then 
pulled through the rollers of the press, and the required 
impression obtained. 


Cop’per Py'rites, (YELLOW Copprr-ore.) n. ( Min.) A 


double sulphide of copper and iron, composed of about 
35 per cent. of sulphur, 35 of copper, and 35 iron. It 
occurs crystallized in tetrahedrons, and stalactitic, mam- 
millated, and amorphous. When pure, the color of a 
newly fractured surface is bright brass-yellow with a 
metallic Justre. Frequently the surface displays varie- 
gated tarnish; it is then called Jeacock-cre. CP, occurs 
in lodes or beds, with other ores of copper, lend, and 
iron, in rocks of various geological ages, but generally 
in primary and metamorphic rocks. 

See SMELTING. 


Ticates copper utensils, &c. 


Cop’per Vale, iu California, n post-office of Las- 


sen co. 


Copper Valley, in Virginia, a post-office of Floyd co. 
Copper-works, n. pl. 
ked 


A place where copper is 
smelted and we 

(7eiil.) See TEREDO. 
Mixed with copper; made of coppers 
like copper in taste or smell. 
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